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Audebit quæcunque parum fplendoris habebunt, 
Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferenturs 
Verba movere loco; quamvis invita recedant, 
Et verfentur adhuc intra penetralia Veftæ : 
Obfcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucem fpeciofa vocabula rerum; 
Quæ prifcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 
Nunc fitus informis premit et deferta vetuftas. Hor. 
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T is the fate of thofe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear 
of evil, than attracted by the profpect of good ; to be expofed to cenfure, without hope of praife ; 
to be difgraced by mifcarriage, or punifhed for neglect, where fuccefs would have been without 
applaufe, and diligence without reward. 


Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of ditionaries; whom mankind have confidered, not 
as the pupil, but the {lave of {cience, the pionier of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and 
clear obftructions fiom the paths of Learning and Genius, who prefs forward to conqueft and glory, 
without beftowing a {mile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other authour 
may afpire to praife ; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this negative 
recompenfe has been yet granted tu very few. . tr dite” 


Í have, notwithftanding this difcouragement, attempted a dictionary of the Exglijh language; which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every fpecies of literature, has itfelf been hitherto neglected, 
fuffered to {pread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance, refigned to the tyranny of 
time and fafhion, and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 


When I took the firft’ furvey of my undertaking, I found our {peech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules: wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be difentangled, and 
eonfufion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of boundlefs variety; without any eftablifhed 
principle of felection ; adulterations were to be deteéted, without a fettled teft of purity; and modes of 
expreffion to be rejected or'received, without the fuffrages of any writers of claflical reputation or ac- 
knowledged authority. 


Having therefore no affiftance but from general grammar, I applied myfelf to the perufal of our 
writers; and noting whatever might be of ufe to afcertain or illuftrate any word or phrafe, accu- 
mulated in time the materials of a diftionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eftablifhing 
to myfelf, in the progrefs of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggefted to me; ex- 
perience, which praétice and obfervation were continually increafing ; and analogy, which, though in 
fome words obfcure, was evident in others: 


In adjufting the ORTHOGRAPHY, which has been to this time unfettled and fortuitous, I found it 
neceffary to diftinguifh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with 
it, from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language 
has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unneceffary, muft be tolerated 
among the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiftred,; that they may not 
be increafed, and afcertained, that they may not be confounded : but every language has likewife its im- 
proprieties and abfurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or profcribe. 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceflary or common ufe were fpoken 
before they were written; and while they were unfixed by any vifible figns, muft have been {poken 
with great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot read to catch founds imperfetly, and utter 
them negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firft reduced toan alphabet, every pentan 5 
endeavoured to exprefs, as he could, the founds which he was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive, 
and vitiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated in {peech. The powers of the letters, 
when they were applied to a new language, muft have been vague and unfettled, and therefore 
different hands would exhibit the fame found by differént combinations. 


From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great part the various dialects of the fame country, which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefs different, as books are multiplied ; and from this arbitrary 
reprefentation of founds by letters, proceeds that diverfity of {pelling obfervable in the Saxon remains, 
and I fuppofe in the firft books of every nation, which perplexes or deftroys analogy, and produces ano- 
malous formations, which, being once incorporated, can never be afterward difmitied or reformed. 


Of this kind are the derivatives Jength from long, firength from frong, darling from dear, breadth 
from broad, from dry, drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes dighth ; 
Quid te exempta juvat fpinis de pluribus una ; to change all would be too much, and to change one 


is nothing. 


This 
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This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, antl le j 
differently modified, by accident or affectation, not only. in every province, but in every mouth, i 
to them, as is well known to etymologifts, little regard is to be {hewn m the deduction of one, ans 
guage from another. r TE 


‘ 4 ih i. 
Such defects are not errours in orthography, but fpots of barbarity imprefied fo d&ep ai the Enlife 
language, that criticifm can never wath them away ; thefe, therefore, muft be permitted to remain, 
untouched: but many words have likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the; d 
pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed ; and fome ftill continue to be varioufly — 
written, as authours differ in their care or fkill: of thefe it was proper to enquire the true orth e 
graphy, which I have always confidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore reser 
them to their original languages : thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, ‘an ? 
cantation after the Latin; thus entire is chofen rather than zire, becaufe it paffed to us not fro 
the Latin integer, but from the French entier. ae 
pape 
Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or 
the French, fince at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin fervice in our chtrch A 
It is, however, my opinion, that the French generally fupplied us; for we have few Latin words,” 
among the terms of domeftick ufe, which are not French; but many French, which"are very remote? 7 

from Latin. nee A 


Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity: 
to cuftom; thus I write, in compliance with a numberlefs majority, convey and zavergh, deceit and 
receipt, fancy and phanicm ; fometimes the derivative varies trom the prijes 3° explain and | 
explanation, repeat and repetition. | ia 4b a E 


Some combinations of letters having the fame power are ufed indifferently without any difcoverable F 
reafon of choice, as in cheak, choke; foap, fope; fewel, fuel, and many others; which Ihave icmetimes 
inferted twice, that thofe who fearch for them under either form, may not fearch in vom? T ADA Y. s 
: na. 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of fpelling by which it is inferted inp. 
the feries of the diĉtionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often rafhly, the pres 
ference. I have left, inthe examples, to every authour his own practice -unmolefted, that-the reader may: 
balance fuffrages, and judge between us: but this queftion is not always to be determined by reputed 
or by real learning ; fome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on founds and deriva- 
tions; fome, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thofe in which our words are conimohly- 
to be fought. Thus Hammond writes fecitlenefi for feafiblencfs, becaufe 1 fuppote~ he imagined it des 
rived immediately from the Latin; and fome words, fuch as. dependant, dependent ; dependante, depens 
dence, vary their final fyllable, as one or other language is prefent to the writer. . iya glee 

T NE 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantened without. controul; sand vanity fought 
praife by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a fcholar’s reverence for antiquity, and 3 
a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our tongue, Ihave attempted few alterations, and among thole 
few, perhaps the greater partis from the modern to the ancient practice ; and I hope may bejallowedto 
recommend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been, perhaps, employed too anxioufly on verbal fingularities, 

3 
: 


not to difturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propricty, the orthography of their fathers. It hastbeen 
afferted, that for the law to be Ancwn, is of more importance than to be rzght. (Change, fays Hooker, 
is not made without inconvenience, even from worle to better, There isin conftancy and. ftability 
a general and lafting advantage, which will, always. overbalance the flow improvements of gradual 
correction. Much lefs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of ‘oral utterance, 
or copy that which every variation of time or place makes difterent from itfelfyeandeimitate thofe 
changes, which will again be changed, while imitation is employed in obferying thems alga 


» r 


This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity does not proceed:from an opinion,: that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence. on human happineis iors that truth» maynot be fuccefi- 
fully taught by modes of fpelling fanciful and erroneous : Lam not yet fo loft im Jexteography,y as'tto | 
forget that words-arc the daughters of earth, and that things are sthes fons of beaveno» Lanouace ts 
only the inftrument of {cience, and words-are but the. figns ot ideas: I with, however, that fives are 
ment might be lefs apt to decay, and that figns might be permanent, like the things which they come 

| . TS ee ep ORP a 

In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed 
by printing an accent upon the acute or, elevated fyllable. It will fometimes be found, that the-aceent 
is placed by the authour quoted, ona different fyllable.from that marked in the alphabetical ferics + jt 
is then to be underftood, that cuftom has varied, or that the authour has, in. my. opinion, katian % 
wrong. Short directions are fometimes given where the found of letters is irregular ; and if thee 
are fometimes omitted, defect in fuch- minute obfervations will be: -more.-,cafily: excufed; than — 
fuperfluity. pe Nein : 

In the inveftigation both of the orthography and fignification of words,” their ETY morce x. was 
neceflarily to be confidered, and they were therefore to, be ,divided into- primitives and derivatives, 
A primitive word, is that which can be traced no further to.any Engii/> root; thus circumlpeth, circum" 

WUT 
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gent, circumftance, delude, concave, and complicate, though compounds in the Lafm, are to us primis 
tives. Derivatives, are all thofe that can be referred to any word in Lngli/h of greater fimplicity. 


The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy fometimes needlefs; for who does 
not fee that remotenefs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonftrative 
from demonfirate? but this grammatical exuberance the fcheme of my work did not allow me to reprefs, 
It is of great importance in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one. word from 
another, by noting the ufual modes of derivation and inflection; and uniformity muft be preferved 
in fy{tematical works, though fometimes at the expence of particular propriety. 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to infert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of noung 
and preterites of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to thofe 
who have always ufed them, interrupt and embarrafs the learners of our language. 


The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonich: under 
the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, 


German, and all their kindred dialeéts. 
fyllable are very often Teutonick. 


Moft of our polyfyllables are Roman, and our words of one 


In affigning the Roman original, it has perhaps fometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word was borrowed from the French; and confidering myfelf as employed 
only in the illuftration of my own language, I have not been very careful to obferve whether the Latiz® 
word be pure or barbarous, or the French elegant or obfolete. 


For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to ‘funzus and Skinner, the only names which 
I have forborn to quot when I copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or ufurp 
their honours, but that I might {pare a perpetual repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of thefe, 
whom I ought not to mention but with the reverence due to in{tructors and benefa¢tors, Junius ap- 
pears to have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in rećtitude of underftanding. Junius was 
accurately {killed in all the northern languages, Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects 
only by occafional infpection into dictionaries; but the learning of Yunius is often of no other ufe than to 
fhow him a track by which he may deviate from his purpofe, to which Skinner always preffes forward by 
the fhorteft way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius is always full of knowledge ; 
but his variety diftraéts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently difgraced by his abfurdities. 


The votaries of the northern mufes will not perhaps eafily reftrain their indignation, when they find 
the name of Yunius thus degraded by a difadvantageous comparifon ; but whatever reverence is due to 
his diligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of cenforioufnefs to charge that etymo- 
logit with want of judgment, who can ferioufly derive dream from drama, becaufe life 7s a drama, and 
a drama is a dream; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can failto derive moan from 
pov@-, monos, who contiders that grief naturally loves to be alone*. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo fcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick the original 
is not always to be found in any ancient language ; and I have therefore inferted Dutch or German fubfti- 
tutes, which I confider not as radical but parallel, not as the parents, but fitters of the Engii/b. 


The words which are reprefented as thus related by defcent or cognation, do not always agree in fenfe; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authours, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to change their 


manners when they change their country. 


It is fufficient, in etymological enquiries, if the fenfes of 


Kindred words be found fuch as may eafily pafs into each other, or fuch as may both be referred to one 


general idea. 


The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eafily found in the volumes where it is par- 
ticularly and profeffedly delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthogra- 
“phy was foon adjufted. But to correcr the Worps of our language was a tafk of greater difficulty : 
the deficiency of dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhaufted, what was yet 
wanting muft be fought by fortuitous and unguided excurfions into books, and gleaned as induftry 


* That I may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of 
Junius, I have here fubjoined a few Specimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. 


BAnNIsH, religare, ex bauno vel territorio exigere, in exilium 
agere. G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare. H. bandir, B. ban- 
nen. Ævi medii fcriptores bannire dicebant. V.Spelm. in Ban- 
num & in Banleuga. Quoniam vero regionum urbiumq; limites 
arduis plerumq; montibus, altis fluminibus, longis deniq; flexuo- 
fifq; anguftiffimarum viarum amfraétibus includebantur, ficri 
poteft id genus limites ban dici ab eo quod Bawarar & Bævaleos 
Tarentinis olim, ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur ai Aokos 
ay pan idurevers odot, “& obliquæ ac minimé in rectum tendentes 
vie.” Ac fortafle quoque huc facit quod Bævès, eodem Hefychio 
tefte, dicebant ben seayyvAn, montes arduos. 


Empry, emtic, vacuus, inanis. A. S. Æmzig. Nefcio an 
fint ab uéw vel sudaw. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur 
interim etymologiam hanc non obfcurè firmare codex Rufh. 


Mat. xii. 22, ubi antique fcriptum invenimus gemoezeb hie 
emeziz. ‘4 Invenit eam vacantem.” 


HıiLL, mons, collis. A S. hyll. Quod videri poteft abfcifum 
ex xoAden vel xoAwves. Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. 
Hom. Il. b.v. 811, tss dé Tiç mpomdeoite mór® Qimrtia, XOAN. 
Ubi authori brevium fcholiorum xoħwvn exp. torO sis UYG 
avrnwv, yewrcpGy Fox. 


Nap, to take a nap. Dormire, condormifcere. Cym. heppian. 
A.S. hnzppan. Quod poftremum videri poteft defumptum ex 
xvéas, obfcuritas, tenebræ : nihil enim zeque folet conciliare 
fomnum, quam caliginofa profundz notis obfcuritas. 


STAMMERER, Balbus, blefus Goth. STAMMS. A. S. 
ycamen, ycamup. D. ftam. B. ftameler. Su. ftamma. IN. ftamr. 
Sunt a swpuaeiv vel cwuvadeiv, nimia loquacitate alios offendere; 
quod impedité loquentes libentifimé garrire foleant; vel quod 
aliis*nimii femper videantur, ctiam parciffimé loquentes. 


fhould 
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fhould find,.or chance fhould offer it, in the boundlefs. chaos of a living fpeech. My fearch, however, 


has been either {kilful or lucky; for I have much augmented the vocabulary. X 


L have omitted all words, which- have 
Benedictine, Mabometan; but have 


Aton 


As my defign was a di&tionary, common ot appellative, 
relation to proper names; fuch as Arian, Socinian, Calvinift, 
retained thofe of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. 


qi tO shag 
Of the terms of art I have received fuch as could be found either ini books of {cience or technical 
diGtionaries ; and. have often. inferted, from philofophical writers, words which. are fupported, perhaps 
only by a fingle authority, and which being not admitted into general ufe, ftand yet as candidates or 
probationers, and muft.depend for their adoption on the fuffrage of futurity. yn id neq en 
ag four 
The words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages; or ign 
rance of their.own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with fafhion, or luft of innovation, I have 
regiftred as they occurred, though commonly only to cenfure them, and warn others againit..the folly 
of naturalizing/ufelefs foreigners to the injury of the natives. renay - 
W a 
I have not rejected any by defign, merely becaufe they were unneceflary or exuberant ; but ‘have 
received thofe which by different writers' have been differently formed, as wvifcid, and vifcidity, via 
; lt 


and vifcofity. Š 


t. Compounded or double words I have feldom noted, except when they obtain a fignification different from 
that which the components have in their fimple ftate. Thus highwayman, woodman, and horfecourfer, 
require an explication; but of zhieflike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becaufe the primitives contain 
the meaning of the compounds. raD. 

; 1 aero 

Words arbitrarily formed. by a conftant and fettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in z/b, as greenifPy 

bluifh, adverbs in ly, as dully, openly, fub{tantives in nefs, as vilenefs, faultine/s, were leds diligentiy fought, 

and many fometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to infert them ; not that 

they are not genuine and regular offsprings of Engli/b roots, but becaule their relation to the primitive 

being always the fame, their fignification cannot be miftaken. To 

sInR “ 

The verbal nouns in izg, fuch as the keeping of the cafile, the leading of the army, are always neglected; i: 
or placed only to illuftrate the fenfe of the verb, except when they fignif things as well as actions, and 
have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living; or have an abfolute and abftract fignification, as 
colouring, painting, learning. Ei sag 


4 cose 

The participles are likewife omitted, unlefs, by fignifying rather qualities than action, they take 
the nature of adjectives; as a thinking man, a man of -prudence ; a pacing horfe, a horfe that can pace: 
thefe I have ventured to call participial. adjeétives. But neither are thefe always inferted, becaufe 
they are commonly to be underftood, without any danger of miftake; by confulting the verb. M A 


n3 
Obfolete words are admitted, when they are found in authours not obfolete, or when they have any 
force or beauty that may deferve revival. 


As compofition is one of the chief charaterifticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make fome 
réparation for the univerfal negligence of my predeceffors, by inferting great numbers of compounded 
words, as may be found under after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. Thefe, numerous 
as they are, might be multiplied, but that ufe and curiofity are here fatisfied, and the frame of our 
language and modes of our combination amply difcovered. IGT 


Of fome forms of compofition, fuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetiticn, and un to fig- 
nify conirariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becaufe the ufe of thefe particles, 
if not wholly arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as occafion requires, 


or is imagined to require them. 


There is another kind of compofition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, 
from which arifes to foreigners the greateft difficulty. We modify the fignification of many verbs by 
a particle fubjoined ; as to come off, to efcape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fall of, to apoftatize; 
to break off, to {top abruptly ; to dear out, to juftify ; to fall in, to comply ; to give over, to ceafe;. to 
fet off, to embellifh ; to fet in, to begin a continual tenour ; to Jet out, to begin a courfe or journey; to 
take off, to copy ; with innumerable expreffions of the fame kind, of which fome appear wildly irrecular, 
being fo far diftant from the fenfe of the fimple words, that no fagacity will be able to trace the fteps by 
which they arrived at the prefent ufe. Thefe I have noted with great care; and though I cannot flatter 
myfelf that the collection is complete, I believe I have fo far affifted the ftudents of our language, that 
this kind of phrafeology will be no longer infuperable; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by 
chance omitted, will be eafily explained by comparifon with thofe that may be found. ; 


Many words yet ftand fupported only by the name of Barley, Ainfworth, Philips, or the contracted 
Dit. for Dictionaries fubjoined: of thefe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but 
the works of lexicographers. Of fuch I have omitted many, becaufe I had never read them; and 
many I have inferted, becaufe they may perhaps exift, though they have efcaped my notice: they are, 

however, 
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however, to be yet confidered'as refting only upon the credit of former dictionaries: Others, which I 
confidered as ufeful, or know to be proper, though I could not at prefent fupport them by authorities, 
I have fuffered to ftand upon my own atteftation, claiming the fame privilege with my predeceflors of 
being fometimes credited without proof: 


The words, thus felected and difpofed, are grammatically confideréd: they aré referred to the different 

arts of {peech; traced, when they are irregularly inflected, through their various terminations ; and il- 

luitrated by obfervations, not indeed of great or ftriking importance, feparately confidered, but neceffary 
to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto negleéted or forgotten by Englijh grammarians. 


That part of my work on which I expe& malignity moft frequently to faften, is the Explanation ; 
in which I cannot hope te fatisfy thofe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleafed, fince I have not 
always been able to fatisfy myfelf. To interpret a language by itfelf is very difficult; many words 
cannot be explained by fynonimes, becaufe the idea fignified by them has not “more than 
one appellation ; nor by paraphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be defcribed. When the- nature 
of things is unknown, or the notion unfettled ‘and indéfinite, and various in various minds, the words 
by which fuch notions are conveyed, or fuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And 
fuch is the fate of haplefs lexicography, that not only darknefs, but light, impedes and diftreffes it ; 
things may be not only too little, but too much known, to be happily iluftrated. To explain, requires 
the ufe of terms lefs abftrufe than that which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be 
found ; for as nothing can be provedobut by fuppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident 
without proof, fo nothing can be defined but by the ufe of words too plain to admit a definition. 


Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle and evanefcent to be fixed in a paraphrafe ; 
fuch are all thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are fuffered 
to pafs for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which.are 
eafily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be fometimes fuch as no 
other form of expreffion can convey. 


My labour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of verbs too frequent in the Egli/b language, 
of which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the 
fenfes detorted fo widely from the firft idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of varia- 

‘tion, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumfcribe them by any limitations, or interpret 
them by any words of diftin@ and fettled meaning: fuch are bear, break, come, cafi, full, get, give, 
do, put, fet, go, run, make, take, turn, throw. If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, 
it muft be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that 
{peaks it, thefe words are hourly fhifting their relations, and can no more be afcertained in a dictionary, 
than a grove, in the agitation of a ftorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 


The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible 
under any regular {cheme of explication: this difficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in Englifh, 
than in other languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs; fuch at leaft as 
can be expected in a tafk, which no man, however learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform. 


Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underftand them ; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion : for when Tully owns himéelf ignorant whether J/effus, in the twelve tables, means a 
funeral Jong, or mourning garment ; and Ariffotle doubts whether oveeus, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, 
or muleteer, I may freely, without fhame, leave fome obfcurities to happier induftry, or future 
information. 


The rigour of interpretative lexicography. requires that rhe explanation, and the word explained, Jhould 
be always reciprocal; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are feldom 
exactly fynonimous ; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceflary 
to ufe the proximate word, for the deficiency of fingle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circum- 
locution ; nor is the inconvenience great of fuch mutilated interpretations, becaufe the fenfe may eafily 
be collected entire from the examples. 


In every word of extenfive ufe, it was requifite to mark the progrefs of its meaning, and fhow by 
what gradations of intermediate fenfe it has pafled from its primitive to its remote and accidental figni- 
fication ; {o that every foregoing explanation fhould tend to that which follows, and the feries be re- 
gularly concatenated from the firft notion to the laft. 


This is fpecious, but not always practicable ; kindred fenfes may be fo interwoven, that the per- 
plexity cannot be difentangled, nor any reafon be affigned why one fhould be ranged before the 
other. When the radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a confecutive feries 
be formed of fenfes in their nature collateral? The fhades of meaning fometimes pafs imperceptibly 
into each other ; fo that though on one fide they apparently differ, yet it is impoffible to mark the 
point of contact. Ideas of the fame race, though not exactly alike, are fometimes -fo little different, 
that no words can exprefs the diffimilitude, though the mind eafily perceives it, when they are exhi- 

bited 
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hited together = and fometimes there is fuch a confufion of acceptations, that difcernment is wearied, 
i gether ; and fometimes there P y Í hat fhe 
and diftinction puzzled, and perfeverance herfelf hurries to an end, by crouding together wha 

cannot feparate. £ i 


Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidered words beyond their popular 
ufe, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure yen ae 
his ftudies by involution and obfcurity. But every art is obfcure to thofe that have not learned it: ti na 
uncertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philofophy wi > 
grammar ; and if I have not expreffed them very clearly, it muft be remembered that I am {peaking o 
that which words are infufficient to explain. : 


The original fenfe of words is. often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, x muft 
be inferted for the fake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is ufed or matea 
rial heat, or whether flagrant, in.Engh/b, ever fignifies the fame with burning ; yet fuch are the Pep 
mitive ideas of thefe words, which are therefore fet firft, though without examples, that the figurative 
fenfes may be commodioufly deduced. 
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Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, . that it was fcarcely poftible. 
to colleét all their fenfes ; fometimes the meaning of derivatives muft be fought in the niother teri», 
and fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In, 
any cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to exantine all the words of the fame race ; for 
fome words are flightly paffed over to avoid repetition, fome admitted eafier and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better underftood, as they are confidered in greater variety of ftructures and relations. 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the fame kill, or the fame happinels : things 
equally eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eafy to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work 
commits errours, where there appears: neither ambiguity to miflead, nor obfcurity to confound him 5 
and in a fearch like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. Er 
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But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the! 
female of the flag; flag, the male of the hind: {ometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into fepulture or interment, drier into deficcative, drynefs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxufm ; for the’ 
eafieft word, whatever it be, can never be tranflated into one more eafy. ` -But -eafinefs and difficulty 
are merely relative, and if the prefent prevalence of our language fhould invite foreigners to this 
dictionary, many will be affifted by thofe words which now teem only to increafe or produce ob- 
fcurity. For this reafon I have endeavoured frequently to join ‘a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to 
CHEER to gladden, or exbilarate, that every learner of Engiifh may be affifted by his own tongue. 


The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defects, muft be fought in the examples, fub- 
joined to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authours. ; 


When firft I collected thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation fhould be ufeful to fome 
other end than the illuftration of a word ; I therefore extracted from philofophers principles of fcience ; 
from hiftorians remarkable facts; from chymifts complete procefles ; from divines ftriking exhortations 5 
and from poets beautiful defcriptions. Such is -defign; while it is yet at a diftance from execution. 


- When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom into an alphabetical r 


feries, I foon difcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to 
depart from my {cheme of including all that was pleafing or ufeful in Engl/h literature, and reduce 
my tranfcripts very often’ to clufters of words, in which -fearcely any meaning is retained ; thus to 
the wearinefs of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paflages I have yet 
fpared, which may relieve the labour of verbal fearches, and inter{perfe with verdure and flowers the 


dufty defarts of barren philology. 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or do@rine’ 
of their authours; the word for the fake of which they are inferted, with all its appendant claufes, has 
been carefully preferved ; but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the general ten- 
dency of the fentence may be changed: the divine may defert his-tenets, or the philofopher his fyftem. 


Some of the examplcs have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as mafters of ele- 
gance or models of ftile; but words muft be fought where they are. ufed; and in what pages, 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found ? Many quotations {erve no other 
purpofe, than that of proving the bare exiftence of words, and are therefore {elected with lefs fcrupu- 
loufnefs than thofe which are to teach their ftru€tures and relations. 


My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authours, that I might not be mifled by partiality;, 


and that none of my cotemporarics might have reafon to complain ; nor have 1 departed from. this- 


refolution, but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my 
memory fupplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, 
in the tendernefs of friendfhip, folicited admiffion for a favourite name. 
So 
Ls 
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So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have ftu- 
dioufly endeavoured to colleé examples and authorities from the writers before the reftoration, whofe 
works I regard as the wells of Englijh undefiled, as the pure fources of genuine diétion. Our lån- 
guage, for almofta century, has, by the concurrence of many cautes, been gradualiy departing from its 
original Teufonick character, and deviating towards a Gallick (tru€ture and phrafeology, from which it 
ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making) our ancient volumes the ground-work of ftile, admit- 
ting among the additions of later times, only futh as may fupply real deficiencies, fuch as are readily 
adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate eafily with our native idioms. 


But as every language has a time of rudenefs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falfe refinement 
and declenfion, I have been cautious left my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too re- 
mote, and croud my book with words now no longer underftood. I have fixed Sidney’s work for 
the boundary, beyond which I make few excurfions. From the authours which rofe in the time of 
Elizabeth, a {peech might be formed adequate to all the purpofes of ufe and elegance. If the lan- 
guage of theology were extracted from Hooker and the tranflation of the Bible ; the terms of natural 
Knowledge from Bacon; the phrafes of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of 
poetry and fiction from Spenfer and Sidney ; and the dition of common life from Shakefpeare, few ideas 
would be loft to mankind, for want of Lingh/h words, in which they might be expreffed. 


It is not fufficient that a word is found, unlefs it be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently 
determined by the tract and tenour of the fentence ; fuch paffages I have therefore chofen, and 
when it happened that any authour gave a definition of a term, or {uch an explanation as is equivalent 


to a definition, I have placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the chrono- 
logical order, that is otherwife obferved. 


Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analogy, or names of things feldom 
occurring in books, or words of which I have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 


There is more danger of cenfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will 
fometimes feem to have been accumulated without neceflity or ufe, and perhaps fome will be found, 
which might, without lofs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haftily to be charged 
with iuperfluities: thofe quotations which to carelefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the 
fame fenfe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverfities of fignification, or, at leaft, 
afford different fhades of the fame meaning: one will fhew the word applied to perfons, another ta 
things ; one will exprefs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral fenfe; one will prove the ex- 
preffion genuine from an ancient authour ; another will thew it elegant from a modern: a doubtful 
authority is corroborated by another of more credit ; an ambiguous fentence is afcertained by 2 naffage 
clear and determinate ; the word, how often foever repeated, appears with new affociates and in diffrent 
combinations, and every quotation contributes fomething to the ftability or enlargement of the language. 


When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them in either fenfe; when they are metaphorical, I 
adopt them in their primitive acceptation. 


I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, 
by fhewing how one authour copied the thoughts and diétion of another: fuch quotations are indeed 


little more than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by 
affording a kind of intellectual hiftory. 


The various fyntactical {tru€tures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted ; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto ufed, has made our ftile Capricious and indeter- 
minate ; when the different combinations of the famë word are exhibited together, the preference is 
readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to dire@ the choice. 


Thus have I laboured to fettle the orthography, difplay the analogy, regulate the {tructures, and 
afcertain the fignification of Engii/h words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I 
have not always executed my own fcheme, or fatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever 
proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the orthography 
which I recommend is ftill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps 
frequently erroneous ; the explanations are fometimes too much contracted, and fometimes too much 
diffafed, the fignifications are diftinguifhed rather with fubtilty than fkill, and the attention is harraffed 
with unneceflary minutenefs. 


The examples are too often injudicioufly truncated, and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarely, 
alleged in a miftaken fenfe; for in making this colleGtion I trufted more to memory, than, in a ftate 


of difquiet and embarrament, memory can contain, and purpofed to fupply at the review what was 
left incomplete in the firft tranfcription. 


Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though neceffary and fignificant, are undoubtedly 
omitted; and of the words moft ftudioufly confidered and exemplified, many fenteshave efcaped obfervation. 


Yet thefe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted much 
is always laudable, even when the enterprize is above the {trength that undertakes it: To reft 
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below, his own aim is incident to every one whofe fancy, is active, and whofe views are compre- 
‘henfive ; nor is any man {atisfied with himfelf becaufe he has done much, but becaufe he, can con- 
ceive little. When fr I engaged in this work, I refolved to leave neither words nor things un 
examined, and pleafed my(elf with a profpect of the hours which I fhould revel away inyfeafts of lite rae’ 
ture, the obfcure receffes of northern learning, which I fhould enter and ranfack, the treafures with whi¢h 
I expected every fearch into thofe neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which 
I thould difplay my acquifitions to mankind.. When I, had_ thus enquired into the original of, words, 
T refolved to fhow likewife my attention to things; to picrce deep into every {cience, to enquire the 
nature of every fubftance of which I inferted the name, to. linit every idea by a definition ftrictly logical, 
‘and exhibit every production of art or nature in an accurate defcription, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or technical. But thefe were the dreams of a poet coomed 
at laft to wake a lexicographer. I foon found that it is too late to look for inftrumnents, when the work 
¢alls for execùtion, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my tafk, with thofe 1 muft: finally 
perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have pro- 
‘tracted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much improvement ; for I did not find by my 
firft experiments, that what I had not of my own was eafily to be obtained : I faw that one enquiry only 
gave occafion to another, that book referred to book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to find 
Was not always to be informed ; and that thus to perfue perfection, was, like the firft. inhabitants of 
Arcadia, to chace the fun, which, when they had reached the hill where he feemed to reft, was {till 
beheld at the fame diftance from them. i3 y 
-kthen contracted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no,longer to folicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more incumbrance than affiftance: by this I obtained at leaft one advantage, that I tet 
limits to my work, which would in time be finithed, though not completed. 


Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to deprefs me to negligence ; fome faults will at 
laft appear to be the effects of anxious diligence and perfevering) activity. The nice and- ‘fubtle 
ramifications of meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the 
neceffity of difentangling combinations, and feparating fimilitudes. . Many. of the diftinctions which 
to common readers appear uíelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed inthe 
{chool philofophy, without which no diétionary ever fhall be accurately compiled, or fkilfully examined- 


Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, thatithey 
are often confounded. Mboft men think indiftinétly, and therefore cannot fpeak with exactnefs; and 
confequently fome examples might be indifferently put to either fignification : this uncertainty is notito 
be imputed to me, who do not form, but regifter the language; who do not teach men howithey 
fhould think, but relate how they have hitherto expreffed their thoughts. 102 
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The imperfect fenfe of fome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be 
compenfated by innumerable paflages {elected with propriety, and preferved with exactnefs; fome 
fhining with fparks of imagination, and fome replete with treafures of wifdom. isi Is 


The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but be- - 


caufe care will-not always be fuccefsful, and recollection or-information come too late for ufe. 


That many terms of art and manufacture ‘are omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged ; but for 
this defect I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner’s 
language, nor take a voyage to perfect my fkill in the dialect of navigation, nor vifit the warehoufes of 
merchants, and fhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is 
found in books ; what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has not been ne- 
elected ; but it had been a hopelefs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and conteft- 
ing with the fullennefs of one, and the roughnefs of another. it 


To furnith the academicians della Crufca with words of this kind, a feries of comedies called 
la Fiera, or the Fair, was profefledly written by Buonaroti; but I had no fuch affiftant, and 
therefore was content to want what they muft have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been 


fo fupplied. 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiffions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great meafure cafual and mutable ; 
many of their terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate of 
increafe or decay, ‘cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and there- 
fore muft be fuftered to perifh with other things unworthy of prefervation. hth. 


Care will fometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur; will fuffer thofe to pafs by unreguarded, which he expects hourly to return; he that is 
fearching for rare and remote things, will neglect thofe that are obvious and familiar: ‘thus many of 
‘the moft, common and curfory words have been infertcd with little illuftration, becaufe in gathers 
ing the authorities, I forbore to copy thofe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. 
‘Tt is-Pemarkable that, in reviewing my collection, I found the word Sra unexemplified, ) 9) -1 2 
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Thus it happens, that m things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eafy from 
confidence; the mind, afraid of greatne{s, and difdainful of littlenefs, haftily withdraws herfelf from 
painful fearches, and paffes with fcorntul rapidity over tafks not adequate to her powers, fometimes too 
fecure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous chort; fometimes idle in a plain path, and fome- 
‘times diftracted in labyrinths, and diffipated by different intentions. 


Avlarge work is difficult becaufe it is large, even though all its parts might fingly be performed with 
facility; where there are many things to be done, each mutt be allowed its flare of time and labour, 
ithe proportio only which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the ftones which 
form the dome'of-a temple, fhould be fquared and polifhed like the diamond of a ring. 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with fo much application, I cannot but 
Dave fome degree’ of parental fondnefs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thofe who have been 
perfuaded to think well of my defign, require that it fhould fix our language, and put a ftop to 
thofe alterations which time and chance have hitherto been fuffered to make in it without oppofition. 
With this confequence I will confefs that I flattered myfelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expectation which neither reafon nor experience can juftify. When we fee men grow old 
and die at a certain time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promifes 
to prolong life to a thoufand years; and with equal juftice may the lexicographer be derided, who 
‘sing able to produce no example of a nation that has preferved their words and phrafes from muta- 
bility, fhall imagine that his di€tionary can embalm his language, and fecure it from corruption and 


decay, that it is in his power to change fublunary nature, or clear the world at once from foliy, 
vanity, and affectation. 


With this hope, however, academies have been inftituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders; but their vigilance and adtivity have hitherto been vains 
founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftraints ; to enchain fyllables, and to lafh the wind, are 
equally the undertakings cf pride, unwilling to meafure its defires by its ftrength. The French language 
‘has wiiibiv changed’ under’ the infpection of the academy; the ftile of Amelot’s tranflation of father 
Paul is obferved by Le Courayer to be un peu pose; and no Jéalan will maintain, that the diGion of any 
modern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 


Yc Total and fudden transformations of a language feldom happen ; conquefts and migrations are now 
‘very rare: but there are other caufes of change, which, though flow in their operation, and inyifible in 
‘their progrefs, are perhaps as much fuperiour to human refiftance, as the revolutions of the fky, or in- 
itumefcence of the tide. Commerce, however neceflary, however lucrative, as it depraves the mannefs, 
corrupts the language ; they that have frequent intercourfe with {trangers, to whom they endeavour to 
accommodate themielves, muft in time learn a mingled diale@, like the jargon which ferves the traf- 
fickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coalts.. ‘This’ will not always be confined to the exchange, 


the warehoule, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be 
at lait incorporated with the current fpeech. . 


There are likewile internal.caufes. equally forcible. . The language moft likely to continue 
Jong without alteration, would be, that.of a nation raifed a little, and) but a little;sabove barbarity, 
sectuded from itrangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniencies of life; either without 
books, or, like fome of the Mahemetan countries, with very,few: men thus bufied and.unlearned, having 
cnly fuch words as common, ufe requires, would perhaps long continue to exprefs the fame notions by the 
fame figns. But no fuch. conitancy can be expected in a people polifhed,by-arts, and claffed by fubor- 
dination, where one part of the community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour of the other. 
Thote who have much leifure. to think, will always” be.enlarging the ftock of ideas, and every in- 
creafe of Lnowledge, whcther. real or fancied, will, produce new words, or combinations of words. 
When the mind is unchained from neceflity, it will rangeafter convenience ; when itis left at large 
in the fields of {peculation, it will fhift opinions; as any cuftom is difufed, the words that exprefied 
itamuft perifh with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate {peech in the fame proportion as it 
alters practice. 


‘As by the cultivation of various fciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furnithed, with 
words deflected from their original fenfe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the ex- 
centrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of fanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioufnels of fpeech will give opportunities to capricious. choice, by which fome words will be 
‘preferred, and others degraded ; viciffitudes of fafhion will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fig- 
uification of known terms. _ The tropes of poetry, will make hourly encroachments, and the metapho- 
rical will become the current fenfe: pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen 
muft at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will at one time or other, by publick infatua- 
tion, rife into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial 
licentioufnefs, confound diftinction, and forget propriety, As politenefs increafes, fome expreflicns will 
‘Be confidered as too grofs and vulgar for, the delicate, others as tco formal and ceremonious for the 
gay and airy; new phrales are therefore adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be in time dif- 
miffed. Sif? in his petty-treatife on the Engli/h language, allows that new words muft fometimes 
be introduced, but propofes that none fhould be fufferedsto become obfolete. But what makes a word 
obfolete, more than general agreement to forbear it? and how. thall it be continued, when it conveys an 


offenfive idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it ha; oi ¢2 by difufe become unfa- 
milar, and by unfamiliarity unplcafing. 2 l 


There 


Ps ie Re ie AS CSEE: 


There is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefent {tate 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third distinct 
from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moft confpi- 
cuous accomplifhment, is fkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another 
language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory ; and hafte and negligence, re= 
finement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreflions. 


The great peft of fpeech is frequency of tranflation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom ;_ this is the moft miichievous and 
comprehenfive innovation ; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue contiMue 
the fame, but new phrafeology changes much at once ; it alters not the fingle itones ot the building, 
but the order of the columns. If an academy fhould be eftablifhed for the cultivation of our ftile, 
which I, who can never wifh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the {pirit of Engle liberty will 
hinder or deftroy, let them, inftead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence, to ftop the licence of tranflatours, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, uf it be fuffered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of France. 


If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible, what remains but to acquiefee with filence, as-in the. 
other infurmountable diftreffes of humanity? it remains that we retard what we cannot repel, 
that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have long 
preferved our conftitution, let us make fome ftruggles for our language. 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted — 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its authours = 
whether I fhal) add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englifb literature, muft be left 
to time: much of my life has been loft under the preffures of difeafe ; much has been trifled away ; 
and much has always been fpent in provifion for the day that was paffing over me ; but I fhall not think 
my employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my affiftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain acceis 
to the propagators of knowledge, and underftand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light 
to the repofitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 


When I am animated by this with, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and 
deliver it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work 
of fuch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnith folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who diftinguifh 
defert ; who will confider that no dictionary of-a living tongue ever can be perfect, fince while it is 
haftening to publication, fome words are budding, and fome falling away ; that a whole life cannot be 
fpent upon fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that he, whofe 
defign includes whatever language can exprefs, muft often fpeak of what he does not underftand ; that 
a-writer will fometimes be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a 
tafk, which Scaliger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and what is known is not always prefent ; that fudden fits of inadvertency will furprize 
vigilance, flight avocations will feduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will darken learning ; 
and that the writer fhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yefter- 
day he knew with intuitive readinefs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 


In this work, when it fhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
wife is performed ; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the authour, and the 
world is little folicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may 
gratify curiofity to inform it, that the Engi/b Didtionary was written with little affiftance of the learned, 
and without any patronage of the great; not in the foft obfcurities of retirement, or under the fhelter of 
academick bowers, but amidft inconvenience and diftraction, in ficknefs and in forrow: and it may 
reprefs the triumph of malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplayed, I 
have only failed in an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprifed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of fuc- 
ceffive ages, inadequate and delufive; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian 
academicians, did not fecure them from the cenfure of Bent; if the embodied criticks of France, when 
fifty years had been {pent upon their work, were obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their fecond 
edition another form, I may furely be contented without the praife of perfection, which, if I could 
obtain, in this gloom of folitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till moft of thofe 
whom I wifhed to pleafe, have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and mifcarriage are empty founds: E 
therefore difmif it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure or from praife. 
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poffeffors of this iland, whofe names are re- 

corded, and are therefore in civil hiftory al- 
ways confidered as the predeceffors of the prefent inha- 
bitants; yet the deduction of the £ngijd language, 
from the earlieft times of which we have any know- 
ledge to its prefent ftate, requires no mention of them: 
for we have fo few words, which can, with any proba- 
bility, be refered to Briti/b roots, that we juftly regard 
the Saxons and Wel/h, as nations totally diftinét. It has 
been conjectured, that when the Saxons feized this 
country, they fuffered the Britains to live among them 
in a ftate of vaflalage, employed in the culture of the 
ground, and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But 
itis {carcely poffible, that a nation, however depreffed, 
fhould have been mixed in confiderable numbers with 
the Saxons without fome communication of their tongue, 
and therefore it may, with great reafon, be imagined, 
that thofe, who were not theltered in the mountains, 
perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Engl lan- 
guage is Gothick or Textonick: it is a dialect of that 
tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries 
of Europe, except thofe where the Sclavonian is {poken. 
Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the 
genealogy. 


T: OUGH the Britains or Welfh were the firft 


GOTHICK, 
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ANGLO-SAXON, 


FRANCICK, CIMBRICKy 
mA rs 
Dutch, German. Iflandick, 
Frifick, Norwegian, 
Englith. Swedifh. 
Danifh. 


Of the Gothick, the only monument remaining is a 
copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, from 
the filver with which the characters are adorned, is 
called the fiver book. It is now preferved at Up/al, and 
has been twice publifhed. Whether the diction of this 
venerable manufcript be purely Gothick, has been 
doubted; it feems however to exhibit the moft ancient 
dialect now to be found of the Teutonick race, and the 
Saxon, which is the original of the prefent Exgli/b, was 
either derived from it, or both defcended from fome 
common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firit entred Britain, cannot 
now be known. They ftem to have been a people 
without learning, and very probably without an alpha- 
Let; their fpeech therefore, having been always curlory 
“and extemporaneous, mut} have been artlefs and uncon- 
nected, without any modes of tranlition or involution of 
clautes; which abruptnefs and inconnection may be ob- 
ferved even in their later writings. This barbarity may 


be fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains, which for a time left them no leifure for 
fofter ftudies ; nor is there any reafon for fuppofing it 
abated, till the year 570, when Augu/tine came from 
Rome to convert them to Chriftianity. The Chriftian 
religion always implies or produces a certain degree of 
civility and learning; they then became by degrees ac- 
quainted with the Koman language, and fo gained, from 
time to time, fome knowledge and elegance, till in three 
centuries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
preffing all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 
appears by king Alfred’s paraphrafe or imitation of 
Boethius, and his inort preface, which I have felected 
as the firft {pecimen of ancient Engli/h. 


CAP. f. 

N Szpe cide pe Loran op §15iu mazpe pip 
Romana pice zepin upahoron. J mip heona 
cyningum. Reogota and Eallepica pepon hatne. 
Romane bupig abpzcon. and eall Italia pice Pir 
becpux pam muntum J Sicilia Sam ealonde ın anpalod 
sepehton. J pa eztep pam foneyppecenan cyningunt 
Deoopic peng to pam ilcan pice ye Deoopic per 
Amulinga. he per Upuycen. peah he on pam Ap- 
puaniycan zeopolan Suphpunode. Pe zehec Romanum 
hiy Fpeondycipe. ypa P hi mortan heona ealopihta 
pypde beon. Ac he pa gehat pprde yrele zelayce. 
‘J ypiSe ppaþe zeendode mid manezum mane. P per 
co eacan opnum unapimedum yrlum. P he Johanne 
pone papan het orylean. Da pay yum conyul. pe 
hepetoha hatap. Boetiuy per haten. ye pay in boc- 
cpæptum J on populo peapum pe pihtpiyeyta. Se Ga 
ongzeat pa mamzpealoan yrel pe ye cyning Deoonic 
pip pam Lyiyctenandome J pip pam Romaniycum 
pitum djoe. he pa gemunde Sapa epnerya J pana 
ealopihta Se hı undep dam Layepum hzpoon heona 
ealohlaronoum. Da onzan he ymeazan J leopnigan on 
him yelpum hu he $ pice Sam unpuh2piran cyninge 
areppan mihte. J on pyht geleappulpa and on puht- 
piypa anpalo gebpingan. Sende pa oizellice epend- 
Sepptu to pam Larepe to Lonycantinopolim. pen 
iy Lpeca heah bung J heopa cynercol. pop pam ye 
Larene per heona ealohlarono cynney. bædon hine 
pec he him to heopa Lpipcendome J to heopa 
calopihcum gerulcumede. Da P ongzeat pe paih- 
peopa cyning Deoopic. a het he hine gebpinzan on 
capcenne J pap inne belucan. Da hit Oa zelomp P ye 
appypda pær on ppa micelpe neananeyye becom. fa 
pær he ypa micle rpidson on hiy Mode zeonered. rpa 
hip Mod xp ypiSop to pam ponuld yæiþum unzepod 
per. Jhe Oa nanpe ppoppe be innan pam cancepne 
ne gemunde. ac he gereoil mipol of dune on pa piop. 
J bme arycpehte ypipe unnotc. and opmo hine Je'pne 
ongan pepan + pup pingende cpap. 
D C AT 
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DA hod pe te ppecca geo lupcbæplıce pong. ıc 
peeal nu heopiende pingan. J mid ppi unzepadum 
popoum zeyertan. þeah ic geo hpilum gecoplice 
punde. ac ic nu pepende 4 Zipciende of gepaopa 
popoa miyfo. me abiendan pay unzectpeopan populd 
pelpa. J] me pa yoplecan ypa blinone on fir oimme 
hol. Da bepeaj-odon ælcepe luytbepneyye pa Sa ıc 
him ppe betyt tpupode, Sa pendon hi me heopa 
bec to and me mid ealle ppomzepitan. To phon 
peeoldan la mine Fpend pegzan pet 1C gerelig mon 
pepe. hu meg ye beon gerælg ye Se on Sam ze- 
rælþum Suphpuman ne mot:. 


Mera. lite 
DA ıc þa iy leop. cped Boecmuy. zeommiende 
apungen hepoe. ba com Sep Zan in To me heoren- 
cand fiyoom. J P min mupnende Moo mid hi pop- 
oum gegperte. J pur cpæþ. Pu ne eant þu ye mon 
pe on minne ycole pene aped 4 zeleped. Ac hponon 
popoe pu mid þiyyum populo ronzum pur rpiþe rer- 


penced. buton ac pat # pu hæprr Sapa pæpna to 


Of the following verfion of the gofpels the age is not 
certainly known, but it was probably written between 
the time of Alfred and that of the Norman conquett, 
and therefore may properly be inferted here. 

Tranflations feldom afford juft fpecimens of a lan- 
guage, and leaft of all thofe in which a fcrupulous and 
verbal interpretation is endeavoured, becaufe they retain 
the phrafeology and ftructure of the original tongue; 


LUC£# Cap. I. 


GORDAM fe pitodlice manega pohton papa 

+ pwga pace ze-endebynoan pe on up zeryllede 
ynt. 

i 2. paur becehtun þa Se hic of ppymSe gerapon. 

and pepe yppæce penay pepon. 

3 Me zepuhte [or-fylizoe ppom fpuma] zeopn- 
lice eallum. [m18] endebyponeyye pjutan Se. pu Se 
yeluyca Theophilur. 

4 Det þu oncnape pana popoa podpeytnerye. of 
pam be þu gelæped eanc:. 

5 On Pepodey vagum Iudea cýnincgey. per rum 
yacepo on naman Zachapay. op Abian tune. J hiy 
py pær of Aaponer dohtpum. and hype nama per 
Elizabeth: 

6 S0dlice hig pepon bucu pubtpiye beropan 
Love. gangende on eallum hiy bebooum J puhtpir- 
nerrum butan ppohte:- 

7 And hig nzpoon nan beapn. poppam Se Ehza- 
bech per unbepende. J hy on hypa vagum butu 

op’6-eodun:- 

8 Eodlice pep gepopoen pa Zachaguay hyy yacepo- 
havey beac on hur zeppixler endebyponerye bepo- 
pan Looe. 

9g /Eptep zepunan per yacenohadey hlocer. he 
eode fhe hiy opppunge recce. Sa he on Lover 
cempel eode. 

10 Call penod þær polcer par ute zebrodende on 
pzpe ofppunze Timan:. 

11 Da etypoe him Dpihtney engel pcandende on 
pay peopoder pprSpan healre. 

12 Da peapo Zachapuar seonered Pý zereonde. J 
him exe onhpeay:: 

13 Da cpx6 re engel him to. Ne onopzd pu Se 
Zachapiay. foppam pin ben ip gehýped. J þm pir 
Elizabeth pe punu cenð. and pu nemyt hyp naman 
lonanney. l 

14 J he býð þe to gepean 7 To bliyye. -y manega 
on hýr acennednerye geyagmað:- 

15 Sodlice he byð mæpe beronan Duhtne. and 
he ne opincd pin ne beop. J he bid gepylleo on hali- 
zum Larte., ponne gýt of hip modop innobe. 

16 And manega Iypahela beapna he zecypd co 
Dyuhtne hypa Love. 

17 Ano he zz6 coropan him on gapte q Chay 
mihe- fhe proena heoptan to hypa beapnum ge- 
cyppe. iJ ungelearpulle co pubtpippa gleaprey pe. 
Dpulitne fulypemed polc gegeappian:- 


RIY o CE AT, Hat 


hpape popgıten Se ıc pe ep pealde. Da clıpode je 
Piyoom J cprp. Gepicap nu apipzede popud yopga 
of miney peseney Move. foppam ze sind pa meytan 
yceapan. Lxtap hine eft hpeopyan To minum lanum. 
Da eode ye piıyoom neap. cpap Boetiup. minum 


hpeopriendan gzepohce. 3 hic pa mopolil hpæc 
hpeza upapa poe. adpigoe pa mineney Mover eagan. 


ano hic ppan blipum popoumm. hpæþep hit oncneope 
luy ripota mid 6am fe a ý Qog piþ be- 
pende. 6a zecneop hic ppipe ppeotee hip agne 


movoj. P pzy ye Pyyoom pe hic lange zp TYDE 35 
lepoe. ac hic ongeat hiy lape ypipe corcopenne j 
ypipe cobpocenne mid dypigpa honoum. J hine þa 


ppan hu  zepupode. Da anorpýpoe ye Pıyoom him 4 
ræve. phir gingpan heyoon hine ypa Tocopenne. 
pep pap hi ceohhooon P hı hine eailne habban yceol- 
oon, ac hi zezavepuad moniyeald oğyıg on þrpe 


poptpupunga. J on pam gilpe buran heopa hpele » 


eft co hype bote gecippe:- i 
This may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen of the 
Saxon in its higheft ftate of purity, for here are fcarcely 


any words borrowed from the Roman dialects. —— - 


yet they have often this convenience, that the fame 


book, being tranflated in different ages, affords oppor- 


tunity of marking the gradations of change, and bring- — 
For, this 


ing one age into comparifon with another. 
purpofe I have placed the Saxon verfion and that of 
Wickliffe, written about the year 1380, in oppofite co- 
lumns ; becaufe the convenience of eafy collation feems 
greater than chat of regular chronology. 


COU KS Chee a 


TN the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 

preft Zacarye by name: of the fort of Abia, and his 
wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron: and hir name 
was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God: goynge in alle 
the maundementis and juftifyingis of the Lord with- 
outen playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 


4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do the 


office of prefthod in the ordir of his courfe to fore - 


God. 
5 Aftir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente forth 
by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen, 


6 And at the multitude of the puple was without 
forth and preyede in the our of encenfying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him: and 
ftood on the right haf of the auter of encenfe. 


8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed: and drede fel 
upon him. 


g And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede thou * 


not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif 
bere to thee a fone: and his name {chal be clepid fou 


10 And joye and gladyng fchal be to thee: 
manye {chulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

11 For he fchal be great bifore the Lord: and he 
fchal not drinke wyn ne fydyr, and he {chal be fulfild 
with ay ot gor yit of his modir wombe. 

12 And he fchal converte man : i 
Ifrael to her Lord God. S 

13 And he fchal go bifore in the fpiryte and vertu of 
Helye: and he fchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the 
fonis, and men out of beleeve : to the prudence of jutt 
men, to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord, i 
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m 18 Dacped Zachapiay co pam engele. Ppanun pat 
1C py. Ic eom nu eald. and min pay: on hype dazu 
FOpOcode: o 

ty, Da aodypapove him ye engel. Ic eom Gabel. 
ic fe peande beponan Lode. and ic eom arend pró 
pe pppecan.. 3 pe pay bodan. 


20 Andanu pu birt yupigende. J pu ppypecan ne 
muht od fone oæz pe par ping ZepupOad. poppam 
fu minum popoum. ne selypoeyTt. pa beod on hypa 
ciman xeyylleoe:. 

21 Ano} polc pay Zachajuam ge-anbidigende. and 
punopodon p he on pam temple let pep: 

22 Ða he ut-eode ne muhte he him cto-pppecan. 
J hig oncneopon P he on pam temple yume zepihcde 
weypeah. J he per bicniende hym, J oumb puph- 
puneoe:- 

23 Ða pær gepopden pa hıy þenunga vagar zeryl- 
lede pepon. he pepoe to hy hure:. 

24 Svdlice eptep cagum Elizabeth hiy pip ge- 
eacnode. and heo bediglude hig pı monpar. J cpæð. 

25 Sodlice me Dihten' gedyoe pur. on pam 
dagum fe he geyeah minne horp betpux mannum 
ayypyian: 

26 80dlice on fam yyxtan monde per arend Dia- 
buel ye engel ppam Dpihcne on Galilea ceaytpe. 
pepe nama pep Nazaneth. 

27 To bepeoduope pæmnan anum pepe. þær 
nama þær lorep. op Daurdey hure. J pepe pmnan 
nama per Mapua. 

28 Da cpæò ye engel inganzenoe. Pal per pu mio 
gýre zeryiled. Dpihten mid pe. Gu eant zebletpud 
on pipum:: 

29 þa peapó heo on hiy pppxce zeopepred. and 
þohte hpet yeo gpeting pæpe:- 


30 Ða cpæð re engel. Ne onopxo pu Se Mapua. 
yoðlce þu zype mid Love gemertert. 

31 Svðlıce nu. þu on innode ge-eacnayt. and yunu 
cenrt. and hiy naman pælend zenemneyc. 

32 Se bid mæpe. 4 þær hehytan yunu zenemned. 
and hım yy!6 Dpihten Lod hiy pævep Dauer retl. 


33 And he picyað on ecneyye on Iacober hupe. J 
hıy pucer ende ne bid: 

34 Ða cpæð Mapıa to pam engle. hu gepýp® pir. 
fOppam ic pepe ne oncnape: 

35 Da andypanodve hype ye engel. Se halga Gart 
on pe becym6. 3J per heabycan miht þe opep- 
yceadaS. and popþam P halize pe of þe acenned bié. 
bid Lover runu zenemneo. 


36 And nu. Elizabeth pin maze punu on hype yloe 
Zeacnovde. and per monad ip hype pyxca. reo ip un- 
bepende zenemneo. 

37 Foppam nış zlc pono mid Gove unmihtelic:- 


38 Dacped Mapua. Hep sy Dpuhtney pinen. ge- 
pupSe me zptep þinum popoe: And ye engel hype 
ypam-zepat:: 

39 Sodlice on fam dagum apay Mapa J fepde on 
muntland mid oryte. on Iudeipcpe ceaytpe. 

40 J eode into Zachamiay huye. J xpetce Elza- 
beth:- 

41 Dapey Zepopoen þa Elizabeth zehypoe Ma- 
pian zpetinze. da xefagnude P cild on hype innose. 
and pa pean’6 Elizabeth haligum Larte zerylles. 

42 J heo clypode mycelpe yrepne. and cped. Du 
eapt betpux pipum xeblectyud. and zeblecyud iy 
piner innoSey peytm. 

43 Jhpanun ip me fay. P miner Dpuhtner modop 
To me cume:. 

44 Sona ypa pinne gpetinge yrtepn on minum 
eapum xeponden per. pa fahnude [in zlzoniye} min 
cild on minum innope. 

45 And eadıg pu eapt pu pe xelypoert. p pulp- 
pemcde pynt pa ping þe pe ppam Dmhtne gereve 
rynd:: 
hs Da cpxd Mama. Min papel mepyad Dpihtcen. 


14 sind Zacarye feyde to the aungel: wherof fcha) 
Y wyte this? for Y am old: and my wyf hath gon fer 
in hir dayes. - 

15 And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to him, for 
Y ain Gabriel chat itonde nygh bifore. God, and Y am 
fent to thee to fpeke and to evangelife to thee thele 
thingis, and lo thou {chalet be doumbe, 

16 And thou fchale not mowe fpeke, til into the 
day in which thele thingis fchulen be don. for thou 
halt not beleved to my wordis, whiche fchulen be fulfild 
in her tyme. 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye: and thei 
wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not fpeke to hem : 
and thei knewen that he hadde feyn a vifioun in the 
temple, and he bekenide to hem: and he dwellide ftille 
doumbe. 

19 And it was don whanne the dayes of his office 
weren fulfillid: he wente into his hous. 

20 And aftir thefe dayes Elizabeth his wif confeyvede 
and hidde hir fyve monethis and feyde. 

21 For fo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in whiche 
he biheld to take awey my reprof among men. 


22 But in the fixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was 
fent from God: into a cytee of Galilee whos name was 
Nazareth. 

23 Toa maydun weddid toa man: whos name was 
Jofeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of the 
maydun was Marye. 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and fayde, heil 
ful of grace the Lord be with thee: bleffid be thou 
among wymmn. 

25 And whanne fche hadde herd: fche was troublid 
in his word, and thoughte what manner falutacioun 
this was. 

26 And the aungel feid to hir, ne drede not thou 
Marye : for thou hait founden grace anentis God. 

27 Lothou fchalt confeyve in wombe, and fchalt 
bere a fone: and thou fchalt clepe his name Jhefus. 

28 This fhall be gret: and he fchal be clepid the 
fone of highefte, and the Lord God fchal geve to him 
the feete ot Dauith his fadir. 

29 And he {chal regne in the hous of Jacob withouten 
ende, and of his rewme fchal be noon ende. 

30 And Marye feyde to the aungel, on what maner 
{chal this thing be don? for Y knowe not man. 

31 And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to hir, the 
holy Gott fchal come fro above into thee: and the vertu 
of the highefte {chal ouer fchadowe thee: and therfore 
that holy thing that fchal be borun of thee: fchal be 
clepide the fone of God, 

32 And to Elizabeth thi cofyn, and fche alfo hath 
confeyved a fone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the 
fixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 

33 For every word fchal not be impoffyble anentis 
God. 

34 And Marye feide to the hond maydun of the 
Lord: be it doon to me aftir thi word; and the aungel 
departide fro hir. 

35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente with 
hatte into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 

36 And fche entride into the hous of Zacarye and 
grette Elizabeth. 

37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the falutacioun 
of Marye the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and 
Elizabeth was fulfild with the holy Goft. 

38 And cryede with a gret voice and feyde, bleffid 
be thou among wymmen and bleffid be the truyt of thy 
wombe. 

39 And wherof is this thing to me, that the modir 
of my Lord come to me? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi falutacioun was maad in 
myn ecris: the yong child gladide in joye in my 
wombe. 

41 And bleffid be thou that haft beleeved: for thilke 
thingis that ben feid of the Lord to thee fchulen be 
partytly don. 

42 And Marye feyde, my foul magnifeth the 
Lord. 
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€ le 47 J min garet geblirruve on Lovce minum pz- 43 And my fpiryt hath gladid in God myn helihé. .. 


node, 


48 Fonbam pehe seyeah hır pinene ead-moodneyye. 
podlice heoaun-fond me ree recgað ealle jon 
peyy ya b 

49 tonpam pe me mycele ping oyoe re Se mihti 
iy. J hur alate feliz ping oyoe y KS 

50 J hiy milo-heontner or cneoneyre on cneo- 
perre hine onopeoenoum: ~ 
_ 5! Be ponhte mrgne on hiy eapme. he to-orloe 
pa ee on-move hýpa heontan. 

52 De apeanp pa 5 
Ea p np p Jucan of: yetle. and þa ead-modan 

53 Bingpizenve he mid zooum zeryloe. 4 oren- 
mode ele ois E i ae 

54 þe ayeng Irpahel hır cniht. J xemunde hir 
mild-heontneyye. j 

55 Spa he yppæc to unum pævenum. Abpahame 
and hiy pede on a peonulo.. 

56 S0dhce Mapia punude mio hype rpylce pny 
mon®ay. J zepende pa to hype hure:. = 
_ 57 Da per zerylled Elizabethe cenninz-c1d. and 
heo runu cenvde. Hs 

58 J hype nehchebupar J hype cuðan $ zehyncvon. 
P Dyuhten hiy METE EER) mid SE ate 
J hig mid hyne bhiypooon:- E) 

_ 59 Daon pam ehteoðan orge hig comon P cilo 
ymbynidan. and nemoon hine hip faden naman Za- 
chapıam: 

60 Ða andrpapove hiy movon. Ne ye yoder. ac he 
br6 Iohanney zenemneo:. 

61 Ða cpædon hi to hype. Nip nan on pinne mrzSe 
pyyyum naman zenemneo:. 

62 Da bicnodon hi to hi pævep. hpær he poloe 
hyne zenemnedne beon:. 

63 Ja ppac he zebedenum pex-bpeve. Iohannep 
1y hiy nama. a pundpodon hız ealle:: 

64 Da peand rona hır mud J hır tunge xe-openod. 
Jhe rppæc. Dpihren blecyizende:- 

65 Da peand ege gepopoen oren ealle hypa neh- 
chebunar. and orep ealle Iudea munt-lanod pepon 
pay popo sepromenyote, 

66 yealle þa Se hic zehypoon. on hypa heontan 
yectun J cpeoon. penyt Ou hpxet býð per cnapa. 
prcodlice Dihtney hand pey mid hini: 

67 And Zachapiay hiy pavep per mid halegum 
Larte cerylled. Jhe prcezove and cpæ®. 

68 Leblecyuo ry Dpibcen Ippahela Goo. pop- 
pam pe he geneoyuve. J hip folcer alyyeoneyye 
oyoe. 

69 Ano he uy hæle hopn apepoe on Dauwer hupe 
hip cnihter. 

70 Spa he pppec puph hiy halegpa prcezena mu®. 
pa Se of poploer ppym Se yppecon. 

71 Jhe alyyoe uy of upum feondum. and of ealna 
papa handa pe uy hatedon. 

72 Milo-heontneyye to pypcenne mid unum pæve- 
pum. Jgemunan hiy halezan cySneyye. 

73 Byne uy to pyllenne fone ad pe he unum pæ- 
dep Abnahame ppop. 

74 Det pe butan ege. of upe peonda hanva aly- 
yeoe. him þeopian 


75 On halignerre beropan him eallum upum 
dagum:- 

76 Ano pu cnapa birt þær hehyvan piceza zenem 
ned. pu get beronan Dpuhtner anyyne. hip pegar 
seappian. 

77 Toyyllene hip polce hæle zepit on hypa yynna 
FOR FASy ye. 

78 Duph innoday uper Lover milo-heontneryye. 
on pam he ur zeneoyude op eaycoæle up-pppunzende. 


79 Onlyhcan pam þe on þýycpum J on deaSer 
rceave pitta. upe fet To gepeccenne on sibbe pez:. 


80 Sudlice ye cnapa peox. J prey on garte gert- 
panzod. J per on peytenum oò pone owg hyy ævy- 
peoueypum on Ippahel:. 


44 For he hath behulden the mekenefie of his hands 
mayden: for lo for this alle generatiouns fchulen Ke @ 


è 
that Lam bleilid. PPE 
45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete thingts 


and his name is holy. 


; i 3 » ine 
46 And his merly is fro kyndrece into kyndredis to. 


men that dreden him. 


: i . ee 
47 He made myght in his arm,’ he fcateride ee 


men with the thoughte of his herte. 


48 Ee fette doun myghty men fro feete and enhaun=, 


fide meke mun. 


49 He hath fulfillid hungry mea with goodis, and 


he has left riche men voide. 
50 He-havynge mynde of his mercy took up Ifiael 
his child, - 


51 As he hath fpokun to oure fadris, to Abraham, 


and to his feed into worldis. 


52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre | 


monethis and turned agen into his hous. 

53 But the tyme of beringe child was fulfillid to 
Elizabeth, and {che bar a fon. 

54 And the neyghbouris and cofyns of hir herden 
that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy with hir, and 
thei thankiden him. 

55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to 
circumfide the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by 
the name of his fadir. 

56 And his modir an{weride and feide, nay; but he 
{chal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei feiden to hir, for no man is in thi kyn- 
rede that is clepid this name. 

58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde 
that he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot feiynge, Jon is 
his name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, 
and he [pak and bleffide God. 

61 And drede was maad on all hir neighbouris, -and 
all the wordis weren puplifchid on alle the mounteynes 
of Judee. 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, 
and feiden what manner child fcal this be, for the hond 
of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the holy 
Goft, and profeciede and feide. 

64 Bleffid be the Lord God of Ifrael, for he has 
vifitid and maad redempcioun of his puple. 


65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in the 
hous of Dauith his child. 

66 As he fpak by the mouth of hife holy prophetis 
that weren fro the world. 

67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of alte 
men that hatiden us. 

68 To do merfy with oure fadris, and to have mynde 
of his holy teftament. i 
P ve The grete ooth that he {woor to Abraham our 

adir, 

70 To geve himfelf to us, that we without drede 
aered fro the hond of oure enemyes {erve to 

im, 

71 In holyneffe and rightwifheffe before him, in alle 
our dayes. 

72 And thou child fchalt be clepid the profete co 
highelte, for thou fchalt go BEE Gree of ean 
to make redy hife weyes. 

73 To geve fcience of heelth to his puple into re- 
milfioun of her fynnes. 

74 By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 
in the which he {pringyng up fso on high hath vifited 
us. 

75 To geve light to them that fitten in derkneffis, 
and in fchadowe of deeth, to dreflé oure feet into the 
weye of pees; 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in [piryt 
and was in defert placis till to the day of his fchewing 
to Yfracl. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Of the Saxon poetry fome fpecimen is neceflary, 
though our ignorance of the laws of their metre and 
the quantities of their fyllables, which it would be 
very difficult, perhaps impoffible, to recover, excludes 
us trom that pleafure which the old bards undoubtedly 
gave to their contemporaries. 

The firt poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, 
and conlequently muft have depended upon the quan- 
tity of their fyllables ; but they began in time to imi- 
tate their neighbours, and clofe their verfes with cor- 
refpondent founds. 

The two paflages, which I have felected, contain 
apparently the rudiments ot our prefent lyrick meafures, 
and the writers may be juftly confidered as the genuine 
anceftors of the Exgli/b poets. 


pe mat him sone adpeoen, 

Dx he Sanne one booe ne mugen, 
Uop p bilimpeS ilome. 

pe iy py P bre and lote 

And bet biuopen dome. 

Dead com on Gi midelapo 

Dupnd Sep vepler onde, 

And penne and rorge and ippinc, 
On ye and on londe. 


Ic am eloep Sanne ıc per, 
A pincpe yj ec a lone. 
Ic eald: mope Sanne ic Dede, 
(i pic oghte to bi mone. 
Se P hine pelue uonget, 
Uop piue opep uop chiude. 
þe yal comen on euele yteve, 
Bute god him bı milde. 
Ne hopie pif to hipe pene, 
Ne pepe to hip piue. 
Br pop him yelue eupich man, 
pep pile he bieS aliue. 
€upich man mio P he haue%, 
(a1 beggen heuepiche. 
Se Se lerre J re Se mone, 
pepe abep liche. 
Peuene and epse he oueprie®, 
pir eghen bid fulbpuhc. 
Sunne q mone J alle yceppen, 
BieS Gieycpe on hiy lihte. 
pe pot hpet Senched and hpet dop, 
Alle quike pihte. = 
Nir no louepo rpich 1p xırT, 
- Ne no king yp:ch ip opuhte. 
peuene J epSe Jall bar sy, 
Biloken ty on hip honde. 
pe veð al f hiy pille iy, 
On yea and ec on londe. 
pe ıp opd albuten opde, 
And ende albuten ende. 
pe one if eupe on eche ptede, 
enve pep Su pende. 
De ip buuen up and bineSen, 
Bruopen and ec bihind. 
Se man $ gover pille oc, 
Pie mai hine aihpap unde. 
Eche pune he then, 
And pot eche veve. 
pe Suph yizd echey banc, 
Wai hpat yel uy TO pede. 
Se man neue nele don ZOD, 
Ne neupe god lip leden. 
Ep deb J Dom come TO luy Dupe, 
pe mai him pope adpeoen. 
Dungen J Suny hete 7J chele; 
EcSe and all unhelSe. 
Duph de com on Sip melano, 
And oSep uniyelde. 
Ne mai non hepte hit 1penche, 
Ne no tunge Telle. 
pu muchele pinum and hu uele, 
Biz inne hele. 
-Louie God mid vpe mente. 
Ano mio all upe mıhte. 
And upe emcpiytenc ypo us relf, 
Spo up leped ojuhte. 


Sume Sep habbes lerre mepzbe, 
And sume Sep habbed mone. 
Ech epcep San P he deve, 
Ercep P he ypanc rope. 

NERE sebi ete pin, 
Ne open kenney erte. 
Lod one pel bi echey lip, 
And blice and eche pete. 

Ne pal Sap bi pcete ne pepud, 
Ne poploey pele none. 

Ac pi mepzpe f men uy bihar, 
All yall ben zoo one. 

Ne mai no mepgpe bi ypo muchel, 
Spo ır gover spihoe. 
pi iy yop pune ano bpihrt, 

And dai bute nihte. 
Dep iy pele bute pane, 
Ano perce buten aypinche. 
Se ý mai and nele beven come, 
Sone hic rel uopSenche. 

Dep ip blipce buten tpeze, 
Ano lip buten veade. 

Det eupe sullen punie Sep, 
BliSe hi biep and eaðe. 

Dep iy seuzepe buten elve, 
And eime baten unhelpe. 

Nir Sep ponge ne yojy non, 
Ne non uniyeiée. 

Dep me rel djuhten iyen, 
Spo aye he ty mid ipiyye. 
pe one mat and yel al bien, 
Engler and manney bliyce. 

To Sane blirce ur bung Zod, 
Dec puxed buten ende. 

Panne he upe paula unbint, 
Of lichamlice bend. 

[pit zeue uy lede ypich hip, 
And habbe rpichne ende. 

Det pe moten Sven cumen, 
Ðanne pe henney pende. 


About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a 
form in which the beginning of the prefent Engi/b may 
be plainly difcovered; this change feems not to have been 
the effect of the Norman conquelt, for very few French 
words are found to have been introduced in the firft hun- 
dred years after it; the language muft therefore have been 
altered by caufes like thofe which, notwithf{tanJing the 
care of writers and focieties infticuted to obviate them, 
are even now daily making innovations in every living 
language. 1 have exhibited a {pecimen of the language 
of this age from the year 1135 to 1140 of the Saxon 
chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently 
written near the time to which it relates. 


Diy zepe pop pe king Scephne open re to Nop- 
mandi. J pep pey undep-fangen. fond: f hı penden 
P he yculde ben alpuic alye pe eom pey. 4 fop he hadve 
wet hiy tperop. ache to-deld rc J peateped yotlice. 
Mıcel hadde penju king zadened golo y pyluep. and 
na ZOD ne dme me pop My yaule þap of. Da pe king 
Scephne to Enzla-land com pa macod he hip gadeping - 
eet Oxene-fond. J pap he nam pe bircop: Rozen or 
Sener bepi. J Alexandep biycop of Lincoln. J te 
Lancelen Rozgep hire neuer. J Orde elle in ppuyun. 
cil hi jayen up hepe caycley. Da þe purker undep- 
xeton P he milde man pay J porte J sod. J najuy- 
tire ne die. þa dien hi alle pundep. Pı hadden him 
manned maked and aSer puopen. ac hi nan tpeuse ne 
heolden. alle he pepon fop-rpopen. J hepe tpeoðber 
pop-lonen. fop zupic puce man hip caytiey makete 
and azener him heolden. and fylden þe land pull of 
caytley. Pi puencten yurde pe ppecce men opf þe land 
m1d_caytel-peopcey. þa pe caycley papen maked. pa 
ryloen hi mid Deouley and yuele men. Da namen hi 
þa men pe hi penden fant god heroen. bade be nihter 
and be daiep. capl-men J pimmen. and den heom 10 
ppipun eften gold and yyluep. J pinco heom un-cel- 
lendlice pining. pop ne pepen næupe nan maptypy 
ypa pined alye hı papon. Me henged up bi þe pet and 
ymokedheom mud pul pmoke. me henged bi fe pumber. 

lë odep 


DILE wos TO 


dep bi þe heed. J hengen bpynigey on hep per. 
Me owe cnottcd frpenzep abuton hepe hued. J 
uupyden To fic gede To pe hepney. pi amen heom 
In quaptepne payrnaodper J pnakey ‘J padey pæpon inne. 
J Opapen heom ppa. Sume hi diden ın cpucet hur. 
P sy in an ceyte } pay pcont J napeu. J un-dep. J 
De ycæppe pTaney pep inne. J ppenzde-pe man pep 
inne. P hi bpeconvalle pe lamer. In manı of pe car- 
cley pepon lop q gpi. P penon pachentezey P tpa 
odep ppe men'hadden onoh to bæpon onne. $ pay rpa 
maced P ip paeytned toan beom. J omwen an rcepp 
ipen abuton pa» manner þpoce J hiy haly. p'he ne 
mihte nopideppapodey ne pitten. ne lien. ne plepen. 
oc bepon al pf ipen. Mani puyen hi Opapen mid hun- 
sep. J ne canne: J ne mai tellen alle pe pundey. ne 
alle pe piney p hi oen ppecce men on hiy land. J P 
laytede pa xıx. pınTpe pile Stephne pay king. J Lupe 
IT pay uuepye and uuepye. Pi laoenzriloer on pe 
Tuney axupeu pile. J clepeden it tenyepie. þa pe 
pscce men ne hadden nan mope To Ziuen. pa pzueden 
1.and bpendon alle pe cuney. P pel þu mihtey papen 
all adaiy pape pculoeyc þu neupe pinden man in Tune 
pittende. ne land tiled. Da pay copn dene. j plec. 
cere. J butepe. fon nan ne pey o þe land. Wpecce 
men pcupuen of hunzep. yume jeden on elmer pe 
papen yum pile pice men. yum plugen ut of lande. 
Wey nxupe set mape ppeccehed on land. ne næupe 
heen men pepye ine oen þan hi Orden. fop ouep 
yidon ne pop-bapen hi nouðep cipce. ne cypce-1epio. 
oc'nam al þe goo P pap inne pay. g bpenden yySen þe 
cypice Jj alcezeoene. Ne hi ne pop-bapen bircoper 
Jano. ne abbotey. ne ppeoyter. ac paeueden munccey. 
J clepekey..-y æupıc man oSep pe ovep myhte. Dir 
cpa men oSep ppe coman pidend To an Tun. al þe 
cunycipe fluzen pop heom. penden p hi pepon 
pzuener. De bipcoper J lepeod men heom cupyede 
zupe: oc pay heom naht pap of. pop hi pepon all 
pop- cupræd J fop-puopen J poplopen. War ye me 
tilede. pe epSe ne bap nan copn. pop þe land pay all 
Fop-ocon mid puilce oxvdey. J hi yeden openlice P 
Epic plep. g hip halechen. Suilc J mape panne pe 
cunnen pain. pe polenden xix. pintpe pop upe sinner. 
On al piy yuele tıme heolo Maptin abbot hip abbot- 
pice xx. pintep. J half gæp. J vist. oæy. mD micel 
puinc. J fand þe munekey. J te Zeytey al # heom be- 
houed. 3 heolo mycel caputed in The hup. and pod pe- 
Depe ppohte on pe cipce J recte pan to lander J pen- 
ter: J goved 1c yuySe and let 1t pepen. and bpohte 
heom into pe nep mynycpe on y. Petpey mzyye-dz1 
m10 micel pupcyeipe. P pay anno ab incapnatione Dom. 
McxL. a combuytione loc: xxn. And he pop to 
Rome J pep pzy pæl undep-fangen ¢pam pe Pape 
Eugenie. y beget thane ppuuilegiey. an op alle pe 
lander of pabbot-puce. j an odep op þe lander þe lien 
To pe cipice-pican. J ZF he leng mopte liuen. alye he 
mint TO don of þe hopdep-pycan. And he begær 
in lander P pice men herden mid ytpengpe. of Wil- 
lelm Malourc þe heolo Rogingham pe cayrel he pan 
Totingham J Eytun. 3 of Pugo of Walcuile he pan 
pyplingb. J a yx. pot. op Aldepinzle zlc 
Sep. And he makede manie muneley. J plantede 
piniapd. J makede manie peopkey. ‘J pende pe tun 
betepie pan ıt ep pxp. and per Zod munec god man. 
+ fopSr hi luueden Lod and gove men. Nu pe pillen 
regen yum cel pac belamp on Scephne kinzey Time. 
On bir time pe Judeuy of Nop-pic bohton an Lpiyten 
cilo bepopen Eytpen. and pineden him alle þe ilce pı- 
ning P upe Dpuhten pay pined. and on lang-ppoæ: 
him on pode hengen pop upe Djuhtney luue. 7 rýóen 
bypieden him. Wenden f 17 yculde ben ron-holen. oc 
upe Dpihtin acypeoe P he pay halimaptyp. J To mu: 
neker hım namen. J bebypueo hım heglıce. ın be myn- 
pene. J he maket pup upe Dpihtin pundeplice and 
mani-rzlolice mipacley. J hatte he. Willelm:- 

On pip zep com Daud king op Scotland mid op- 
mete pepo to py land poloe pinnan pir land. 4 him 
com togeney Wilelm eop! op Albamap pe pe king 
adde beteht Euop-pic. J To Odep æuez men md pau 
men J fuhten pid heom. J plemden pe king æT te 
ycandapno. y plogen purde micel op hip Zenze:- 
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On pir zen polde pe king Stephne cacen Roobept 
eon ai (aloe pe Te kingep pune Penjuey. ac heng 
mihte pop he pape iT pap. Da epte hi ‘pe lengcen 
peytepede pe punne J Te OF! abuTon Noucio" DeIey 
pa men ecen y me lihceve candley To æren bi. J + paf 
xini kee Appil. pepon men yure ofpunoped. “De 
eptep popo-peopoe Willelm AZ pce-bipcop OF Lant- 
pap-bypiz. J Te king makeve 1 eobalo gia 
pe pay abbot in pe Bec. Dep eptep pax yurde mice 


uueppe becuyx þe king J Randoly eopl of Caycpe d 


noht fos: p he ne jap him al “phe cabe axen him, 
alye he droe alle ope. oc æppe þe mape ny heom þe 
pepye hi pæpon him. De eopl heoio Lincol agæne 

þe king. J benam hım al * he ahte to hauen. J Te kin; 

pop þoep' J beræcce him J hip bpoðep Willelm oe 
R...ape in pe cartel. `J te eopl feel ut 7 fepde 
eften Roobent eopl op Llouceytpe. 7 bpoht him 
proep mid micel fepd. and puhten rpe on Lanvel- 
mayye-oe1 ageney heone lauepo. J namen him. Fop 
hır men him puyken 7 plugen. and leo hım To Buy- 
Tope and den pap in ppiyun. 7... Teper: Da pay 
all Enzle-land ptyped map pan ep pxp. and all yuel 
per in lande. Dep ef¢tep com pe kinger oohrep 
penpier pe hepoe ben Empepic on Alamanie. J nu 
pep cunteyye in Anzou. J com To Lunodene. TACE 
Lunveniıpyce polc hipe polde cæcen J pcx pleh. Jpop- 
ler pay micel:: Dep eptep þe biycop of Win-ceycpe 
penji. pe kinger bnodep Stepliney. ypac pid; Roo- 
bent eop! J pro pempepice and pop heom adap P he 
neupe ma mid te king hip bnodep polde halden. 4 
cupyede alle pe men pe mid him heolden. andoiysoe 
heom P he poloe ííuen heom up Win-cey tpe: 4 oroe 
heom cumen pidep.. Da hi pep inne papen fa com pe 
kingey cuen... hipe ptpengde J berat heom. P pep 
pey inne micel hungzep. Ða hi ne leng ne muhcen 
polen. pa ptali hi ut J plugen. J hi pupden pap pı- 
Suten 4 folecheden heom. and namen Rodbent eopl 
of Llou-ceytpe and ledven him to Roue-cey cpe. and 
orden him fape in ppuyun. and Te empenice pleh into 
anmynytpe. Da feopoen Sa pipe men betpyx. pe 
kingey ppeond J te eopley fpeond. and pahtlede yua 
P me pculde leten ut þe king of ppuyun pop þe eopl. 
J ce eopl pop þe king. J yua diden. Sróen Sep ep- 
cep yathleden þe king J Randol¢ eopl at &can-popo 7 
aber ypopen and tpeusey pærrton P hep noubep 
pculoe beyuiken odep. J1T ne fop-ptod naht. fop 
þe king hım y18en namin Pamtun. puphe pica pæd. 7 
o1de him ın ppipun. yer poner he lec him ut puphe 
pepe ped to ý popepapoe f he yuop on halioom. J 
gýrler pand. fhe alle hip cayctley peulde ííuen up. 
Sume he iaf up and pume ne Jaz he noht. and d1de 
panne pepye Sanne he hep pculoe. Da par Engle- 
land purðe to-deled. pume helden mid te kıng. J 
yume mio pempepuce. fon þa pe king pap in pmyrun. 
pa penoen þe eopler J te pice men +p he neupe mape 
pculoe cumme ut. J. pahtleden pyo pempepice. J 
bnohten hine into Oxen-rond. and iauen hipe pe 
bupch:- Da Se king pay ute. pahende ý paezen. and 
toc hif peono J beræT hinein pe tup. J me lær hine 
dun on niht of þe Tup nud papey. J ptal uty pce 
Fleh J 1ede on pore To Waling-fopo. = Dap eptep 
yc pepe ofep ræ. J hi of Nopmanor penden alle 
Fpa pe king To þe eopl op Angæu. pume hepe pankey- 
J yume hepe un-pankep. op. he beyzect heom cil ht 
arauen up hepe caycley. J hi nan- helpe ne hayden of 
pe king. Da repos Cupcace þe kinger pune to 
Fpance. J nam pe kinger puptep o¢ Fpance co pire. 
pende to bigeton Nopinands pep puph. oc he yprdoe 
licel. J be gooe puhte. pop he pay an yuel man. pop 


pape ye he .... tide mape yuel panne god. he Peuede 
pe landep sy lene mighs -tyagh, yon. he bpohte hip: 
pif to Enzle-land. Jj Ode hipe in pe cayte.... 2. Ten. 


god pimman pee pep. oc pcx hedde htel bhiyye mid 
him. J xpipt ne polde P he peulde lange pixan. 4 pepd 
ded and hiy modep beien. `J te eopl op Angæu pepo 
ded. J hip yune Denpi Toc To þe puce. And te cuen 
oy Fpance to-owloe ypa pe king. 4 pcm com cà pe 
lunge eop! Denpi. Jhe toc hipe to piue. Jal Percou 
mio hipe. Da popoe he mid micel papo into Gnzig- 
land. J pan cartier. J Te king pepve agenep himm? 

‘cel 
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cel mape rep. 4 foSpwepepe puten hi noht. oc yep- 
ben. pe /Epce-biycop ‘j te piye men betpux heom. 4 
makede p pahte p te king peulde ben lauepo J king 
pile he huee. ~g. epcep hip dar pane Penu king. he 
helpe him pop, paden J he him pop pune. and yib J 
pehte peuloe ben betpyx heom J on al Engle-lano. 
Diy and ce OOpe fopuuanoey pet hi makeden puopen 
to haloven pe king J Te col. and te biycop. +7 te 
copler. q picemen alle. Da pay pe eopl undepanzen 
xt Win-ceytpe and et Lundene mid mice! puptycipe. 
and alle doen him man-ped. and puopen pe pair To 
halden. and lut papd yone rurðe 600 paly ua P neupe 
pay hepe. Da pay Se king pcpengene panne he æuept 
hep. pay. J ce eopl pepoe ouep pe. J al polc him 
luuede. pop he ode Zod juytiye y makede paiy:- 


Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry 
feem to have been written, of which I have inferted 
only fhort fragments ; the firft is a rude attempt at the 
prefent meafure of eight fyllables, and the fecond is a 
natural introduction to Robert of Gloucefter, being com- 
poled in the fame meafure, which, however rude and 
barbarous it may fecm, taught the way to the Alexan- 
drines of the French poetry. 


TUR in fee bi weft fpaynge. 
A if a lond thote cokaygne. 
Der nif lond under heuenriche. 
Of wel of goonif hit tliche. 
Doy paraodif be mir: and briyt. 
Lokaygn if of famir fiyc. 
What if per in paradil. 
Bor grafie and flure and grenenif. 
Doy per be 101 and gret duce. 
Der nif met borte frute. 
Der nif halle bure no bench. 
Bot watır man if purfto quench. 
Bep per no men but two. 
pely and enok alfo. 
Elinglıch may hı go. 
` Whar þer wonip men no mo. 
In cokaygne if met and drink. 
Wipute care how and fwink, 
De met if Trie þe drink fo clere. 
To none ruffin and fopper. 
I figge for fop boute were. 
Der nif lond on erpe if pere. 
Unver heuen nif lond 1 wiffe. 
Of fo mochil 101 and bliffe. 
Der 1f manı fwete fiyte. 
‘Al if dar nif per no niyze. 
Der nif baret noper fcrif. 
Nif per no dep ac euer lf. 
Der nif lac of met no clop. 
Der nif no man no woman wrop. 
Der nif ferpent wolf no fox. 
Porf no capil. kowe no ox. 
Der nif {chepe no fwine no gote, 
No non horwyla god ıt wote. 
Noper harate noper ftode. 
De land if ful of oper gove. 
Nif per fle: fle no lowfe. 
In clop ın coune bed no houfe. 
Der nif Dunnir flete no hawle. 
No non vile worme no fnawue. 
No non fcorm rein no winde. 
Der nif man no woman blinde. 
Ok al if game 101 ant gle. 
Wel if him pat per mai be. 
Der bep riverf gret and fine. 
Of oile melk hon: and wine. 
Watir feruip per To noping. 
Bot to fiyt and To waufling. 


SANCTA MARGARETTA. 


OŁ DE ant yonge 1 preit ou oure foltef for to lete. 
Denchet on god pat yef ou wit oure funnef to bere. 
Pere mai tellen ou. wid wordef feire ant fwecte. 
De vie of one merdan. waf hoten Maregrete. 
Pire fader waf a patriac. af ic ou Tellen may. 
In auntioge wif echef 1 Be falfe lay. 
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Deve godef ant doumbe. he ferved nitt ant cays 
S0 dcden mony opere. þat finget weilawey. 

Theodofius wal if nome. on crift ne levede he noutt. 
pe leveve on pe faifegovdef. Sat peren wid honden wroutt. 
Do pac child feulde chriftine bens 1c com him well in 

poutt. 
€ bed wen 1 were bore.. to depe rt were ibpoutr 

De mover walan hepene wif pat hire to wymian bere. 
Do pat child ibore wal. noloe ho hit furfare. 
po iende it into afye. wid meflagerf ful yare. 

Toa nopice pat hire wifte. ant fecte hire To lore. 

De norice pat hire wifte. chiloren aheuede feucne. 
De eittepe wal maregrete. criftef may of \heuene. 
Talef ho anı colde. ful fere anc ful euene. 

Wou ho poleden marcirtom. fein Laurence ant feinte 
Sceuene. 


In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tongue, by a mixture of the Norman, becomes appa- 
rent; yetit is not fo much changed by the admixture of 
new words, which might be imputed to commerce with 
the continent, as by changes of its own forms and ter- 
minations ; for which no reafon can be given. 


Hitherto the language ufed in this ifand, however 
different in fucceffive time, may be called Sexon ; nor 
can it be expected, from the nature: of things grå- 
dually changing, that any time can be affigned, when 
the Saxon may be faid to ceafe, and the Exglifh to com- 
mence. Robert of Gloucefter however, who is placed by 
the criticks in the thirteenth century, feems to havevufed 
a kind of intermediate diction, neither Saxon nor Englifo ; 
in his work therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our writers in rhyme, of whom 
any large work remains, a more extenfive quotation is 
extracted. He writes apparently in the fame meafure 
with the foregoing authour of St. Margarite, which po- 
lifhed into greater exa¢tne{s, appeared to our anceftors 
fo fuitable to the genius of the Exgii/h language, thatit 
was continued in ufe almoft to the middle of the feven- 
teenth century. 


OF pe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in pys 
londe 

pat worft were of alle oþere, we mote abbe an honde: 

Worft hii were. vor opere adde fomwanne ydo, ; 

As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wufte pat lond perro. 

Ac hii ne kepte yt holde nogt, bote robby, and flende, 

And deftrue, & berne, & fle, & ne coupe abbe non ende, 

And bote lute yt nas worp, pey hii were ouercome ylome. 

Vor myd ffypes and gret poer as preft effone hii come: 

Kyng Adelwolf of þys lond kyng was tuentý ger. 

þe Deneys come by hym ryuor þan hii dude er. 

Vor in pe al our vorft zer of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & prytty flypuol men her prince hyder come, 

And at Souphamtone aryued, an haucne by Soupe. 

Anopþer gret oft pulke tyme aryuede at Portefmoupe. 

pe kyng nufte weper kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 

pe Denes adde þe mayftre. po al was ydo, 

And by Eftangle & Lyndeteye hii wende vorp atte lafte, 

And fo hamward al by Kent, & Nowe & barnde vafte. 

Agen wynter hii wende hem. anofer ger ett hii come 

And deftrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 

pus al an ten ger pat lond hii brogte per doune, 

So pat in pe tepe ger of fe kynge’s ctoune, 

Al byfoupe hii come alond, and pet folc of Somerfete 

poru pe byfiop Alcfton and pet foic of Dorfete 

Hii come & {mýte an batayle, & pere, poru Gode’s grace, 

pe Deneys were al bynepe, & fe iond tolc adde pe place, 

And more proweffe dude po, pan pe kyng myzte byuores 

peruore gode lond men ne bep nogt al verlore. 

be kyng was pe boldore po, & agen hem pe more drou; 

And ys foure godes fones woxe vafte y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbryzt, Edelred and Alfred. 

þys was.a ftalwarde tem, & of gret wyfdom & red, 

And kynges were al foure, & detendede wel pys lond; 

An Deneys dude fiame ynou, þat me volwel vond: 

In fyxtepe gere of pe kynge’s kynedom 

Is eldefte fone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 

And ys fader alfo god, and Opere heye men al fo, 

And wende azen pys Deneys, pat muche wo adde y do. 
Vor 
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Vor myd tuo hondred ffýpes & an alf at Temfe moup 
hii come, 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and oper tounes nome, 

And fo vorp in to Sopereye, & flowe & barnde vafte, 

pere þe kyng and ys tone hem mette atte lafte. 

pere was batayle {trong ynou ýfmyte in an prowe. 

pe godes kynztes leye adoun as gras, wan medep mowe. 

Heueden, (pat were of yfmyte,) & oper lymes alfo, 

Flete in blode al fram pe grounde, ar pe batayle were ydo. 

Wanne pat blod ttod al abrod, vas per gret wo y nou. 

Nýs yt reupe vorto hure, pat me fo volc flou ? 

Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte flewede ys fuete grace, 

And fende pe Criftyne Englyfle men pe mayftrye in þe 
place, 

And pe hepene men of Denemarch bynepe were echon. 

Nou nas per gut in Denemarch Criftendom non ; 

pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte þe more drow, 

And tepezede wel & al ys lond, as hii aztec, wel y nou. 

Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheftre byffop po was, 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche 
þýs cas. 

pe kyng was wel pe betere man poru her beyre red, 

Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he gut lyp fere. 

Hys tueye fones he gef ys lond, as he byzet ham ere. 

Adelbold, the eldore, pe kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fuppe Adelbryzt, Kent and Weftfex. 

Eyate hondred zer yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo, 

After pat God anerpe com, pat pys dede was ydo. 

Bope hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 

At pe vyfte zer Adelbold out of þys lyue nome. 

At Sfyrebourne he was ybured, & ys broper Adelbryzt 

His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryzt. 

By ys daye þe verde com ot pe hepene men wel prour, 

And Hamteffyre and deftrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And pat lond folc of Hamteffyre her red po nome 

And of Barcffyre, and fogte and þe ffrewen ouercome. 

Adeibrygt was kyng of Kent zeres folle tene, 

And of Weftfex bote vyue, fo he deyde ých wene. 


AE ERED was after hym kyng ý mad in þe place, 
Eyzte hondred & feuene & fyxty as in pe zer of grace. 

pe vorfte ger of ys kynedom pe Deneys pycke com, 

And robbede and dettrude, and cytes vafte nome. 

Mayltres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 

Hynguar and Hubba, pat firewen were bcye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to reft hem as yt were, 

Myd her oft al pe wynt:r, of pe vorft zere. 

pe oper ger hii dude hem vorp, & ouer Homber come, 

And flowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 

per was batayle {trong y nou, vor yflawe was pere 

Ofryck yng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym were. 

po Homberlond was pus yffend, hii wende & tounes 
nome. 

So pat atte lafte to Eftangle agen hym come. 

fer hii barnde & robbede, & pat folc to grounde flowe, 

And, as wolues among flep, reulych hem to drowe. 

Seynt Edmond was fo her kyng, & po he fey pat deluol 
cas 

pat me morprede fo fat folc, & non amendement nas, 

He ches lJeuere to deye hymfulf, pat {fuch forwe to yfey. 

He dude hym vorp among ys fon, nolde he nopyg He. 

Hii nome hym & fcourged hym, & fuppe naked hym 
bounde 

To a tre, & to hym fote, & made hym mony a wounde, 

pat pe arewe were on hym po pycce, pat no ttede nas 
byteuede. 

Atte lafte hii martred hym, & fmyte of ys heued. 

pe fyxce zer of þe crounement of Aldered þe kyng 

A nywe olt com into þys lond, gret poru alle pyng, 

And anon to Kedynge robbede and flowe. 

pe king and Alfred ys broper nome men ynowe, 

Mette hem, and a batayle fmyte vp Affefdoune. 

ver was mony moder chyld, pat fone lay per doune. 

pe baravle ylafte vortenygt, and per were aflawe 

Vyt dukes of Denemarch, ar hit wolde wyp drawe, ' 

And mony boner of oper men, & fo gonne hii 
Ee; 

Ac hit adde alle ybe affend, gyf pe nyzt nadde ý be. 

‘Tueye batayles her after in fe fult gere 

Hii finyte, and at bope fe hepene mayltres were. 
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ET 
þe kyng Aldered fone fo pen wey of dep nome; ae 
As yt vel, þe vylty ger of ys kynedom. a 
At Wymbourne hic was ybured, as God set par ee sf 
pe gode Altred, ys broper, after hyim kyng was. “a 

pr 
ALFRED, pys nob'e man, as in fe er of pices 

he nom l : rA 

Eyzte hondred & fyxty & tuelue þe kynedom. ae 
Arit he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyfdom, ~~ 4 
A 


þe pope Leon hým bleficde, po he þuder com, 
And fe kynge’s croune of hys lonad, fac an 
ut ys: : Per. ‘he 
And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. A 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alie Pat per come, — Af 
pat vorft pus ylad was ot pe pope of Kome, i 
An fuppe oper after hym of þe erchebyfiopes echon. 
So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas þer non. J2 
In pe Soup fyde of Temete nyne batayles he nome A 
Azen þe Deneys þe vorft gerot ys kýnedom. l 
Nye ger he was Pus in þýs lond in batayie & in wo, _ 
An ofte fype aboue was, and bynepe ottor mos 
So longe, þat a nere by Icuede bote pre fyren in ys- 
hond, : 
Hamteflyre, and Wyltefiyre, and Somerfete, of al ys lord. | 
A day as he wery was, and afuoddrynge hym nome = =~ P 
And ys men were ywend auyfiep, Seyn Cutbert to hyn 
com. i 
Ich am,” he feyde, “ Cutbert, to pe ycham ywend ape 
To brynge pe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham ylend. | 
Vor pat folc of þýs lond to fynne her wylle al Zeue, ` 
And zut nolle herto her fynnes byleue d 
poru me & oper halewen, pat in pys lond were ybore ; 
pan vor gou byddep God, wanne we bep hym byuore, — 
Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on þe lokep _ 
peruore, ‘J 
And fy poer þe wole zyue agen, pat fou aft ney 
verlore. 
And pat pou per of fop yfe, pou falt abbe tokynynge. ` 
Vor pym men, pat bep ago to day auyfiynge, 
In lepes & in coufles fo muche vyfs hii folde hym ~ 
brynge, 
pat ech man wondry ffal of fo gret cacchynge. 
And pe mor vor þe harde vorfte, pat þe water yfrore 
hys, 
“ pat pe ie agen pe kunde of vyffynge yt ys. 
« OF ferue yt wel agen God, and ylef me ys meflager, 
«< And pou ffall py wylle abyde, as ycham yrold her.” 
As þýs kyng herot awoc, and of þys fyzte poste, 
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Hys vyffares come to hym, & fo gret won of tyfs hym 
brozte, - 

pat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor þe weder was fo 
colde. 


po lyuede pe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde ¥told. 

In Deuenyffyre þer after aryuede of Deneys 

pre and tuenty fiypuol men, all agen þe peys, 

pe kynge’s broper of Denemarch duc of oit was. 

Oure kynge’s men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 

And {mýte þer an bataye, and her gret duc flowe, 

And eyzte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes to 

drowe. 

po kyng Alfred hurde þýs, ys herte gladede fo, 

pat lond folc to hym come fo pycke fo yt myzte go, 

Of Somerfete, of Wyltefiyre, of Hamtefiyre perto, 

Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 

So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte lafte hii come, 

And a batayle at Edendone azen pe Deneys nome, 

And flowe to grounde, & wonne pe mayltre of the velde. 

pe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to zelde 

To þe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oftages toke, 

Vorto wende out of yslond, zyf he yc wolde loke; 

And gut perto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criftendom. 

Kyng Gurmund, fe hexte kyng, vorít fer to come. 

Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyted ek per were 

retty Of her hexte dukes, and muche of pat tole pere 

Kyng Alfred hem huld wyp hym tuclf dawes as he 

hende, 

And fufpe he zet hem large syltes, and let htm wende: 

Hii, pat nolde Criftyn be, of lande flowe ho, Y3 

And bygonde fee in France dude wel muche wo. À 

gut pe firewen come agen, and muche wo here wroxte, 

Ac pe kyng Alfred atte latte to fame hem tuere broxte. 
2 King 
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Kyng Alfred was pe wyfoft kynz,) pat long was byuore. 
Vor pey me fegge þe lawes bep in worre tyme vorlore, 
Nas yt nozt fo hiis daye. vor pey he in worre were, 
Lawes he made ryztuollore, and itrengore pan er were. 
Clerc he was god ynou, and gut, as me tellep me, 

He was more pan ten ger old, ar he coupe ys abece, 

Ac ýs gode moder ofte imale Zyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue oper ple, and loky on ys boke. 

So þat by por clergye ys rýgt lawes he wonde, 

pat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. 

And vor pe worre was fo muche of pe luper Deneys, 

pe men of ys fulue lond were of pe worle peys. 

And robbede and flowe ofere, Peruor he byuonde, 

pat per were hondredes in eche contreye ot ys lond, 
tind in ech toune of pe hondred a tepynge were allo, 
And pat ech man wypoute gret lond in tepynge were ydo, 
And pat ech man knewe oper pat in tepynge were, 

And wufte fomdel of her itat, gýf me pu vp hem bere. 
So ftreyt he was, pat pey me ledde amydde weyes heye 
Seluer, pat non man ne dorfte yt nyme, pey he yt feye. 
Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 
AcWyncheftryehe rerdeon, pat nywe munftre ycluped ys. 
Hys lyf eyzte and tuenty gerin ys kynedom ylatte. 
After ys dep he was ybured at Wynchettre atte lafte. 


Sir John Mandeville wrote, as he himfelf informs us, in 
the fourteenth century, and his work, which comprifing 
a relation of many different particulars, confequently 
required the ufe of many words and phrafes, may be 
properly fpecified in this place. Of the following quo- 
tations, I have chofen the firft, becaufe it fhows, in 
fome meafure, the ftate of European {cience as well as 
of the Engli/fh tongue; and the fecond, becaule it is 
valuable jor the force of thought and beauty of ex- 
preffion. 


EN that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, no 

man may fee the fterre tranfmontane, that is clept 
the {terre of the fee, that is unmevable, and that is to- 
ward the Northe, that we clepen the lode fterre. But 
men {een another fterre, the contrarie to him, that is 
toward the Southe, that is clept Antartyk. And right 
as the {chip men taken here avys here, and governe hem 
be the lode fterre, right fo don fchip men bezonde the 
parties, be the fterre of the Southe, the which fterre 
apperethe not to us. And this fterre, that is toward 
the Northe, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne ap- 
perethe not to hem. For whiche caufe, men may wel 
percey ve, that the lond and the fce ben of rownde fchapp 
and forme. For the partie of the firmament fchewethe 
in o contree, that fchewethe not in another contree. 
And men may well preven „be experience and fotyle 
compafiement of wyct, that zif a man fond paffages be 
{chippes, that wolde go to ferchen the world, men 
myghte go be {chippe alle aboute the world, and aboven 
and benethen. The whiche thing I prove thus, aftre 
that I have feyn. For I have been toward the parties 
ot Braban, and beholden the Aftrolabre, that the fterre 
that is clept the transmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it hathe 
58 degrees. And more forthe toward the parties fep- 
temtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, and certyn 
mynutes. For I my felf have mefured it by the Aliro- 
labre. Now fchulle ze knowe, that azen the Tranf- 
montayne, is the tother fterre, that is clept Antartyke ; 
as I have feyd before. And tho 2 fterres ne meeven 
nevere. And be hem turnethe alle the firmament, righte 
as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be his axille tree: fo 
that tho {terres beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties ; 
fo that it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hathe benethen. 
Aftre this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales, 
that is toward the Southe: and J have founden, that in 
Lybye, men feen firit the fterre Antartyk. And fo fer 
I have gon more in tho contrees, that I have founde that 
fterre more highe ; fo that toward the highe Lybye, it 
is 18 degrees of heghte, and certeyn minutes (of the 
whiche, 60 minutes maken a degree) aftre goynge be 
fee and be londe, toward this contree, of that I have 
fpoke, and to. other yles and londes bezonde that con- 
tree, I have founden the fterre Antartyk'of 33 degrees 
of heghte, and mo mynures. And. zif I hadde had 


companye and {chippynge, for to go more bezonde, I 
trowe wel in certyn, that wee fchoide have feen alle the 
roundneffe of the firmament alle aboure. For as 1 have 
ieyd zou be fora, the half of the firmament is betwene 
tho 2 fterres : the whiche halfondclle I have feyn. And 
of the tother halfondelle, I have feyn toward the Northe, 
undre the ‘Tranimontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes 
and toward the partie meridionalle, I have feen undre the 
Antartyk 33 degrces and 16 mynutes: and thanne the 
halfondelle of the tirmament in alle, ne holdethe not 
but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, [have feen 62 on 
that o part, and 33 on that other part, that ben o5 de- 
grecs, and nyghe the halfondelle of a degree; and fo. 
there ne faylethe but that I have feen alle the firmament, 
faf 84 degrees and the halfondclle of a degree; and 
that is not the fourthe part of the firmament. For the 
4 partie of the roundneffe of the firmament holt go de- 
grees: fo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half, of 
the fourthe partic. And alfo I have feen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundnefie of the firmament, and more zit 
5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I feye zou cer- 
teynly, that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the 
world, as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his 
contree, that hadde companye and fchippynge and con- 
duyt: and alle weyes he {cholde fynde men, londes, and 
yles, als wel asin this contree. For zee wyten welle, 
that thei that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the trani- 
montane; als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn under us, 
ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties of fee and of 
lond han here appofitees, habitubles or trepaffables, and 
thei of this halt and bezond half. And wytethe wel, 
that aftre that, that I may parceyve and comprehende, 
the londes of Preftre John, cmperour of Ynde ben 
undre us. For in goynge from Scotlond or from Eng- 
lond toward Jerufalem, men gon upward alweys. For 
oure lond isin the lowe partie of the erthe, toward the 
Weft: and the lond of Preitre John is the lowe partie 
of the erthe, toward the Eft: and thei han there the 
day, whan wee have the nyghte, and alfo highe to the 
contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan wee han the day. 
For the erthe and the fee ben of round forme and fchapp, 
as I have feyd beforn. And that that men gon upward, 
to o coft, men gon dounward to another coft. Alfo 
zee have herd me feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddes 
of the world ; and that may men preven and fchewen 
there, be a fpere, that is pighte in to the erthe, upon 
the hour of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, that 
fchewethe no fchadwe on no fyde. And that it fcholde 
ben in the myddes of the world, David wytneffethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he feythe, Deus operatus eft fa- 
lute in medio terre. _Thanne thei that parten fro the 
parties of the Weft, for to go toward Jerufalem, als 
many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als 
many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jerufalem, unto other 
contynyes of the fuperficialtie of the erthe bezonde. 
And whan men gon bezonde tho iourneyes, towarde 
Ynde and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynge the 
roundnefle of the erthe and of the fee, undre oure con- 
trees onthis half. And therfore hathe it befallen many 
tymes of o thing, that I have herd cownted, whan I 
was zong; how a worthi man departed fometyme from 
oure contrees, for to go ferche the world. And fo he 
pafled Ynde, and the yles bezonde Ynde,; where ben mo 
than 5000 yles: and fo longe he wente be fee and lond, 
and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, that he 
fond an yle, where he herde fpeke his owne langage, 
callynge on oxen in the plowghe, fuche wordes as men 
{peken to beftes in his owne contree : whereof he hadde 
gret mervayle: for he knewe not how it myghte be. 
But I feye, that he had gon fo longe, be londe and be 
fee, that he had envyround alle the erthe, that he was 
comen azen envirounynge, that is to feye, goynge 
aboute, unto his owne marches, zif he wolde have 
paffed forthe, til he had founden his contree and his 
owne knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro , and fo he lofte moche peyne- 
fulle labour, as him felf feyde, a gret while aftre, 
that he was comen hom. For it befelle aftre, that. 
he wente in to Norweye ; and there tempeft of the fee 
toke him Seep he arryved in an yle; and whan he was 


in 
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in that yle, he knew wel, that it was the yle, where he 
had herd fpeke his owne langage before, and the. cal- 
lynge of the oxen atthe plowghe: and that was poflible 
thinge. But how it femethe to {ymple men unlerned, 
that men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that 
men {fcholde falle toward the hevene, from undre! But 
that may not be, upon leffe, than wee mowe falle toward 
hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For fro what 
partie of the erthe, that men duelle, outher aboven or 
benethen, it femethe alweyes to hem that duellen, that 
thei gon more righte than ony other folk. And righte 
as it femethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte {o it 
femethe hem,.that wee ben undre hem. For zif a 
man myghte falle fro the erthe unto the firmament ; be 
grettere refoun, thc erthe and the fee, that ben fo grete 
and fo hevy, .fcholde fallen tothe firmament : but that 
may not be: and therfore feithe oure Lord God, Non 
timeas me, qui fufpendi terra ex nichilo? And alle be 
it, that ic be poffible thing, that men may fo envyronne 
alle. the world, natheles of a 1000 perfones, on ne 
myghte not happen to returnen in to his contree._ Vor, 
for the oretnefle of the erthe and of the fee, men may 
go be a 1000 and a 1000 other weyes, that no man 
cowde redye him perfitely toward the parties that he 
cam fro, but zif it were be aventure and happ, or be 
the grace of God. For the erthe is fulle large and fulle 
gret, and hole in roundneffe and aboute envyroun, be 
aboven and be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun 
of the olde wile aftronomeres. And here feyenges I 
repreve noughte, . But aftre my lytylle wyt, it femethe 
me, favynge here reverence, that it is more, And for 
to have bettere. underftondynge, i feye thus, be ther 
ymagyned a figure, that hathe a gret compas; and 
aboute the poynt of the gret compas, that is clept the 
centre, be. made another litilie compas: than aftre, be 
the gret compals devifed be lines in manye parties; and 
that alle the lynes meeten at the centre; fo that in as 
many, partics, as the grete compas {chal be departed, in 
als manye, {challe be departed the litille, that is aboute 
thevcentre, alle be it, that the fpaces.ben leffe. Now 
thanne,. be the gret compas reprefented for the firma- 
ment, and the litille compas reprefented for the erthe. 
Now. thanne the firmament is devyfed, be aftronomeres, 
in 12 fignes ;. andevery figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, 
that is.360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alfo, be the erthe devyfed in als many parties, as the 
firmament ; and lat.every partye an{were to a degree of 
nthe firmament: and wytethe it wel, that aftre the 
auctoures of aftronomye, 700 furlonges of- erthe an- 
{weren to a degree of the firmament; and tho ben 87 
miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed 
be 360 fithes; and than thei ben 31500 myles, every 
of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of oure contree. So moche 
hathe the erthe in roundneffe, and of heghte enviroun, 
aftre myn opynyoun and myn, undirftondynge. And 
zee fchulle undirftonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde 
wife philofophres and aftronomeres, oure contree ne Ire- 
lond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 
coftynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte cownted 
aboven the erthe; as it {chewethe be alle the bokes 
of aftronomye. For the fuperficialtee of the erthe is 
departed in 7 parties, for the-7 planetes: and tho par- 
ties ben clept clymates. And. oure parties be not of 
the 7 clymates: for thei ben defcendynge toward the 
Weft. And alfo-thefe yles of Ynde, which beth evene 
azenft us, beth noght reckned inthe climates: for thei 
ben azenft us, that ben in the lowe. contree. And. the 
7 clymates f{trecchen hem envyrounynge the world, 


II. And I John Maundevylle knyghte abovefeyd, (alle 
thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from oure contrees 
and paffed the fee, the zeer of grace 1322. that have 
pafied manye londes and manye yles and contrees, .and 
cerched manye fulle ftraunge places, and have ben, in 

«many a fulle- gode honourable companye, and, at 
many a faire dede of armes, (alle be it that [ dide none 
no myself, for. myn unable infufhfance) now Iam, comen 
>») hom (mawgree my felt ) to refte : for gowtes, artetykes, 


that-mediftreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my Jabour,. 


azenft my, wille (God knowcthe.) »And thus takynge 
folaceinsmy wrecched rcfte, recordynge the tyme paticd, 
gay 


L have fulfilled theife thinges and putte hem wryten in 


this boke, as it wolde come in to my mynde, the zeen 


of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede from oure. 
contrees. Wherfore I preye to alle the rederes an 

hereres of this boke, zit it plefe | wold 
preyen to God for me: and I fchalle preye for hem. 
And alle tho that feyn for me a Pater nofter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, l make 
hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle the god 


pilerymages and ot alle the gode dedes, that L 
have don, zif ony be to his plefance: and noghte 
but of alle that evere I fchalle do unto ~ 
And I befeche Almyghty God, fro- 
and grace comethe fro, that he 


only of tho, 
my lyfes ende. 
whom alle godeneffe t | 
vouchefaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant grace, 
to fulle fylle hire foules with infpiracioun of the Hol 
Goft, in makynge defence of alle y 
here in erthe, to hire falvacioun, bothe of body and 
foule; to worfchipe and thankynge of him, that is three 
and on, with outen begynnynge and withouten endynge; 
that is, with outen qualitee, good, and with outen quan- 
tytee, gret; that in alle places is prefent, and alle thinges 
contenynynge; the whiche that no goodnefie may 
amende, ne non evelle empeyre; that in perfeyte try- 
nytee lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be 
alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen, y 
The firft of our authours, who can be properly faid to 
have written Englifh, was Sir Fohn Gower, who, in his 
Confeffion of a Lover, calls Chaucer his difciple, and may 
therefore be confidered as the tather of our poetry. ~~ 


N O W E for to fpeke of the commune, 
4°‘ It is to drede of that fortune, 
Which hath befalle in fondrye londes : 
But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All fodeinly, er it be wift, 
A tunne, whan his lie arilt 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 
Whiche els fhulde nought gone out. 
And eke full ofte a littell fkare 
Vpon abanke, er men be ware, 
Let in the ftreme, whiche with gret peine, 
If any man it fhall reftreine. 
Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 
He is not wife, who that ne troweth. 
For it hath proued oft er this. 
And thus the common clamour is 
In euery londe, where people dwelleth : 
And eche in his complainte telleth, 
How that the worlde is mifwent, 
And thervpon his argument 
Yeueth every man in fondrie wife: 
But what man wolde him felfe auife 
His confcience, and nought mifufe, 
He maie well at the firft excufe e 
His god, whiche euer ftant in one, 
In him there is defaute none 
So muft it ftande vpon vs felue, 
Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 
But plenarly vpon vs all, 
For man is caufe of that fhall fall. 


The hiftory of our language is now. brought to the 
point at which the hiftory of our poetry is generally fup- 
pofed to commence, the time of the illuftrious Geoffry 
Chaucer, who may perhaps, with great juftice, be {tiled 
the firft of our verfifyers who wrote poetically. He 
does not however appear to have deferved all the praife 
which he has received, or all the cenfure that he has 
fuffered... Dryden, who miftakes genius for learning, 
and, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to. write 
of what he had not examined, afcribes to Chaucer the 


firft refinement of our numbers, the firft produétion of . 


eafy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our 
language, by words borrowed from the more polifhed 
languages of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames 
him in harbh terms tor having vitiated his native fpeech 
by whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find f{mooth numbers and ealy 
rhymes, of which Chaucer is fuppofed to have been the 
inventor, and the J7exch words, whether good or bad, 


of 


U Wo 
hem, that thei wol é 


hire goftly enemyes — 


a 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


of which Chaucer is charged as the importer. Some 
innovations he might.probably make, like others, in the 
infancy of our poetry, which the paucity of books does 
allow_us to difcover with particular exactnefs ; but the 
works of Gower and Lydgate fufficiently evince, that his 
diction was in general like that of his contemporaries : 
and fome improvements he undoubtedly made by the 
various difpofitions of his rhymes, and by the mixture 


Ome AFO OF) Lag hy: 


AL AS! I. wepyng am conttrained to begin verfe of 
forowfull matter,.that_ whilom in florifhyne ftudie 
made. delitable, ditees.. For lo! rendyng mufts of 
Poetes ezditen to me thinges to be writen, and drerie 
teres. At lafte no drede ne might overcame tho mutes, 
that thei ne -werren fellowes, and foloweden my waie, 
that is to faie, when | was exiled, thei that weren of 
my youth whilom welfull and grene, comforten now 
forowfull wierdes of me olde man: for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, hafted by the harmes that I have, 
and forowe hath commaunded his age to be in me. 
Heres hore aren fhad. overtimcliche upon my hed : and 
the flacke fkinne trembleth of mine empted bodie. Thilke 
„deth of men is welefull, that he ne cometh not in yeres 
that be fwete, but cometh to wretches often icleped : 
Alas, alas! with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth 
-awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light godes, 
that forowfull houre, that: is to faie, the deth, had al- 
mofte drente myne hedde: but now for fortune cloudie 
hath chaunged her decevable chere to. mewarde, myne 
unpitous life draweth along ungreable dwellynees. O 
ye my frendes, what, or’whereto avaunted ye me to 
ben welfull? For he that hath fallin, ftode in no ftedfaft 
degre. 


[N the mene while, that I ftill record thefe thynges 

with my felf, and marked my wepelie complainte with 
office of poinctell: I faugh ftondyng aboven the hight 
of myn hed a woman ot full grete reverence, by fem- 
blaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and clere, feyng over the 
common might of menne, with a lively colour, and 
with foche vigour and ftrength that it ne might not 
be nempned, all were it fo, that fhe were full of fo 
grete age, that menne woulden not trowen in no manere, 
that fhe were of our elde. 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgemente, for 
fometyme fhe conftrained and imronke her felven, like 
to the common mefure of menne: And fometyme it 
femed, that fhe ‘touched the heven with the hight of 

“her hedde. And when fhe hove her-hedde higher, fhe 
perced the felf heven, fo that the fight of menne lokyng 
was in ydell: her clothes wer maked of right delie 
thredes, and fubtel craft of perdurable matter. The 
whiche clothes fhe had woven with her owne handes, as 
I knewe well after by her felf declaryng, and fhewyng 

to me the beautie: The whiche clothes a darkneffe of a 
’ forleten and difpifed elde had dufked and darked, as it 

is wonte to darke by {moked Images. 

In the nethereft hemme and border of thefe clothes 
menne redde iwoven theréin a Grekifhe A. that figni- 
fieth the life active, and above that letter, inthe hieft 
bordure, a Grekifhe C. that fignificth the life contem- 
platife. And betwene thefe two letters there were feen 
degrees nobly wrought, in maner of ladders, by whiche 
degrees menne might climben from the nethereft letter 
to the uppereft : natheleffe handes of fome men hadden 
O kerve that clothe, by violence or by flrength, and 


of different numbers, in which he feems to have been 
happy and judicious. “I have felected leveral {pecimyens 
both of his profe and verit; and among them, part of 
his tranflation of Boetins, to which angler verficn, 
made in the time of queen Mary, is oppoleds “Lt would 
be improper to quote very fparinely’ an auchour offo 
much reputation, or to make very large ¢xtra’s fioma 
book fo generally known. 


CYO GLEAN Las 

I THAT in tyme of prolperite, and floryfhing ftudye, 

made pleafaunte and delectable dities, or veries : 
alas now beyng heauy and fad ouerthrowen ia aduerfitie, 
am compelled to tele and taft heutnes and ereif. Bè- 
holde the mutes Poeticall, that is to faye: the pleafure 
that is in poetes verles, do appoynt me, and compel mc 
to writ thefe verfes in meter, and the forow tull verfes do 
wet my wretched tace with very waterye teares, yfluinge 
out of my eyes for forowe. Whiche mules no feare 
without doute could overcome, but that they wold folow 
me in my iourney of exile or banifhment. Sometyme 
the ioye of happy and lutty delectable “youth dyd corm- 
fort me, and nowe the courle of dorowtull olde age 
caufeth me to reioyfe. For hafty old age vnloked for 
is come vpon me with al her incommodities and euyls, 
and forow hath commaunded and broughte me into the 
fame old age, that is to fay: that furowe caufeth me to 
be olde, before my time come of olde age. The hoer 
heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, and my re- 
uiled fkynne trembleth my flefh, cleane confumed and 
wafted with forowe. Mannes death is happy, «that 
cometh not in youth, when a man is luftye, and in pla- 
fure or welth: butin time of aduerfitie, when it is often 
defyred. Alas Alas howe dull and defe be the eares 
of cruel death vnto men in mifery that would fayne 
dye: and yet refulythe to come and fhutte vp theyr 
carefull wepyng eyes. Whiles that falfe fortune fa- 
uoryd me with her tranfitorye goodes, then the howre 
of death had almoft ouercom me. That is to fay deathe 
was redy to oppreffe me when I was in profperitie. Nowe 
for by caufe that fortune beynge turned, from profpe- 
ritie into aduerfitie (as the clere day is darkyd’ with 
cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable counte- 
naunce: my wretched life is yet prolonged and‘ doth 
continue in dolour. O my frendes why haue you ‘fo 
often bofted me, fayinge that I was happy when I-had 
honor pofieffions riches, and authoritie whych betran- 
fitory thynges. He that hath fallen was in no ftedefaft 
degre. 


WI7HYLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with ny 
YY -felfe the thynges before fayd, and defcrybed'm y 
wofull complaynte after the maner and offyce of a 
wrytter, me thought I fawe a woman ftand ouer my 
head of a reverend countenaunce, hauyng quycke and 
elyfteryng clere eye, abone the common forte of men 
in lyuely and delectable coloure, and ful of ftrength, 
although fhe femed fo olde that by no imeanes fhe is 
thought to be one of this oure tyme, her ftature is of 
douteful knowledge, for nowe fhe fhewethe herfelfe at 
the commen length or ftatur of men, and other whiles 
fhe femeth fo high, as though fhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when fhe wold ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alfo perced thorough heauen, 
fo that mens fyghte coulde not attaine to behold her. 
Her veftures or cloths were perfyt of the finyfte thredes, 
and fubtyll workemanfhyp, and of fubftaunce perma- 
ment, whych vefturs fhe had wouen with her own hands 
as | perceyued after by her owne faiynge. The kynde 
or beawtye of the whyche veftures, a certayne darkenes 
or rather ignoraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde ob- 
fcuryd and darkened, as the fmoke is wont to darken 
Images that {tand nyghe the imoke. In the lower 
parte of the faid veftures was read the greke letter 
P: wouen whych fignifyeth practife or aétyfiec, and 
in the hygher part of the veftures the greke letter. T. 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifieth fpeculacion 
or contemplation. And betwene both the fayd letters 
were fene certayne degrees, wrought after the maner of 
ladders, wherein was as it were a paffage or waye in 
fteppes or degrees from the lower part wher the letter. 
P. was which is vnderftand from pra¢tys or actyf, unto 

3 everiche 
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everiche manne of *hem had borne awaie foche peces, 
as he might getten. And forfothe this forefaicd woman 
bare {male bokes in her right hande, and in her lett 
hand fhe bare a fcepter. And when fhe fawe thefe Poeti- 
call mufes approchyng about my bed, and endityng 
wordes to my wepynges, fhe was a litle amoved, and 
glowed with cruell eyen. Who (q8 fhe) hath fuffered 
approchen to this fike manne thefe commen ftrompettes, 
of which is the place that menne callen Theatre, the 
whiche onely ne affwagen not his forowes with remedies, 
but thei would feden and norifhe hym with fwete ve- 
nime? Forfothe, that ben tho that with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentes of affeccions, whiche that ben 
nothyng fruétuous nor profitable, diftroien the Corne, 
plentuous of fruiétes of refon. For thei holden hertes 
of men in ufage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro ma- 
ladie. But if ye mufes had withdrawen fro me with 
your flatteries any unconnyng and unprofitable manne, 
as ben wont to finde commenly emong the peple, | would 
well fuffre the laffe grevoufly. For why, in foche an 
unprofitable man myne ententes were nothyng enda- 
maged. But ye withdrowen frome this man, that hath 
ben nourifhed in my ftudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather awaie 
ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till ic be at the 
laft, and fuffreth this man to be cured and heled by 
my mufes, that is to fay, by my notefull fciences. And 
thus this companie of mufes iblamed caften wrothly the 
chere dounward to the yerth, and fhewing by rednefie 
ther fhame, thei paffeden forowfully the threfholde. And 
I of whom the fight plounged in teres was darked, fo 
that I ne might not know what that woman was, of fo 
Imperial auéthoritie, I woxe all abafhed and {tonied, and 
caft my fight doune to the yerth, and began ftill for to 
abide what fhe would doen afterward. Then came fhe 
nere, and fet her doune upon the uttereft corner of my 
bed, and fhe beholdyng my chere, that was caft to the 
yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, complained with 
thefe wordes (that | fhall faine) the perturbacion of my 
thought. 


The conclufions of the AsTROLABIE. 

This book (written to his fon in the year of our Lord 
1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) ftandeth 
fo good at this day, efpecially for the horizon of Ox- 
ford, as in the opinion of the learned it cannot be 
amended, fays an Edit. of Chaucer. 


Lx TEL J.owys my fonne, I perceve well by cer- 
taine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne fcyences, 
touching nombres and proporcions, and alfo well con- 
fydre I thy befye prayer in efpecyal to lerne the tretyfe 
of the aftrolabye. Than for as moche as a philofopher 
faithe, he wrapeth hym in his frende, that condifcendeth 
to the ryghtfull prayers of his frende : therfore I have 
given the a fufficient aftrolabye for oure orizont, com- 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde: upon the 
whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretife, I purpofe to 
teche the acertaine nombre of conclufions, pertainynge 
to this fame inftrument. I fay a certaine nombre of 
conclufions for thre caufes, the firft caufe is this. Trufle 
wel that al the conclufions that have be founden, or ells 
poffiblye might be founde in fo noble an inftrument as 
in the aftrolabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mor- 
tal man in this region, as I fuppofe. Another caufe is 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the aftrolabye that 1 
have yfene, ther ben fome conclufions, that wol not in al 
thinges perfourme ther beheftes: and fome of "hem ben 
to harde to thy tender age of ten yere to conceve. This 
tretife divided in five partes, wil I fhewe the wondir light 
rules and naked wordes in Englifhe, for Latine ne canft 
thou nat yet but fmale, my litel fonne. But neverthe- 
lefle fuffifeth to the thefe trewe conclufyons in Englifhe, 
as well as fuffifeth to thefe noble clerkes grekes thefe 
fame conclufions in greke, and to the Arabines in Ara- 
bike, and to Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke 
in Latyn : whiche Latyn folke had *hem firfte out of 
other divers langages, and write *hem in ther owne 
tonge, that is to faine in Latine. 
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the hygher parte wher, the letter T. was whych 18 vn- 
derftand fpeculacion or contemplacion. Neucrtheles the 
handes of fome vyolente’perfoneshad cut the faydg a 
tures and had taken awaye.certayne pects therco , fuch 
as euery one coulde catch. And fhesher ie dyd’ fe 
in her ryght hand titel bokes, and an her etre hangé A 
fcepter, which forefayd phylofophy (when Hie, fs 
mufes poetycal prefent at my bed, spekyng forrowh 
wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry fayd (with a 
ble or frownynge countenaunce) who futtred thefe crafty 
harlottes to com to thys fycke man? whych can help 
hym by no means of ‘hys griefe by any kind of medt 
cines, thd 

Thefe be-they that doo dyftroye the fertile and plen- 
tious commodytyes of reafon and the fruytes therof 
wyth their pryckynge thornes, or barren _affectes, and 
accuftome or fubdue mens myndes with fickenes, and 


mn 


heuynes, and do not delyuer or heale them of the fame. 


But yf your Aatterye had conueyed or wythdrawen from 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen forte of people 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better contentyd, tor 
in that my worke fhould not be hurt or hynderyd. But 
you haue taken and conueyed from me thys man that 
hath ben broughte vp in the ftudyes of Ariftotel and of 
Plato But yet get you hence maremaids (that feme fwete 
untyll you haue brought a man to deathe) and fulfer me 
to heale thys my man wyth my mufes or fcyences that 
be holfome and good. And after that philofophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companye of the mufys 
poeticall beynge rebukyd and fad, catte down their 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluflyng confeffed - 
their fhamfaftnes, and went out of the: dores. Buc I 
(that had my fyghe dull’and blynd wyth wepyng, fo 
that I knew not what woman this was hauyng foo great 
aucthoritie) was amafyd or aftonyed, and lekyng 
downeward, towarde the grounde, I began pryvylye 
to look what thyng fhe would faye ferther, then fhe 
had faid. Then fhe approching and drawynge nere vnto 
me, fat downe vpon the vttermoft part of my bed, ~ 
and lokyng vpon my face fad with weping, and de- 
clynyd toward the earth for forow, bewayled the trou- 
le of my minde wyth thefe fayinges folowynge. 


And God wote that in all thefe languages and in 
manye mo, have thefe conclufyons ben fufficientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right as di- 
vers pathes leden divers tolke the right waye to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete, that 
redeth or hereth this lity] tretife to have my rude en- 
tenting excufed, and my fuperfluite of wordes, for two 
caufes. The firft caufe is, for that curious endityng 
and harde fentences is ful hevy at ones, for foch a childe 
to lerne. And the feconde caufe is this, that fothely 
me femeth better to writen unto a childe twife a gode 
fentence, than he foriete it ones... And, Lowis, if it be 
fo that I fhewe the in my lith Englifhe, as trew conclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe but as i 


many and fubtil conclufions as ben yfhewed in latin, in’. 
any comon tretife of the aftrolabye, conne me the more ~ 


thanke, and praye God fave the kinge, that is lorde of 
this langage, and all that him faith bercth, and obeietly 


everiche in his degree, the more and the laffe. But con- +07 
fydreth well, that Ine ufurpe not to have founden this’ 


werke of my labour or of myne engin. I name but a 
leude compilatour of the Jaboure ot olde aftrologiens, 
and have it tranflated in myn englifhe onely for thy doz-" 
trine : and with this fwerde fhal I Nene envy. 


The firft party. 


” The firft partye of this tretife fhall reherce the figures, | 


and the membres of thyne aftrolaby, bycaule that chou 
fhalte have the greter knowinge of. thine owne in- 
ftrument. 

The feconde party. 


but rather increafe the fame with {fwete poyfon. 4 


| 


ae 
The feconde partye fhal teche the to werken the very > f 
practike of the torefaid conclufions, as ferforthe and allo: } 


à 
ae 
ies 


narowe as niay be fhewed in fo fmale an inftrument por- gan" 
y 


tatife aboute. 


ftrument, as'in'fubtil tables calculed for a caufe. 
The 


` s F kaea 
For wel wote every aftrologien, that iuw 


fmalleft traétions ite wol not be fhewed in fo {mal an in- 9 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


The Prorocue of the TestaMent of LOVE. 


ANY men there ben, that with eres openly fprad 

fo moche iwalowen the delicioutnefle of jeftes and 
of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, that of the gode- 
neffe or of the badneffe ot the fentence take they litel 
hede or els none. 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle foule fo fore 
have mined and graffed in my fpirites, that foche craft 
of enditinge woll nat ben of mine acquaintaunce. And 
for rude wordes and boiftous percen the herte of the 
herer to the inreft point, and planten there the fentence 
of thinges, fo that with litel helpe it is able to {pring, 
this boke, that nothynge hath of the grete flode of 
wytte, ne of femelyche colours, is dolven with rude 
wordes and boiltous, and fo drawe togiSer to maken the 
catchers therof ben the more redy to hent fentence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche 
and fome with wers, as with red inke, and fome with 
coles and chalke: and yet is there gode matter to the 
leude peple of thylke chalkye purtreyture, as *>hem 
thinketh for the time, and afterward the fyght of the 
better colours yeven to hem more joye for the firft 
leudeneffe. So fothly this leude clowdy occupacyon is 
not to prayfe, but by the leude, for comenly leude 
leudenefle commendeth. Eke it fhal yeve fight that 
other precyous thynges fhall be the more in reverence. 
In Latin and French hath many foveraine wittes had 
grete delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- 
filde, but certes there ben fome that fpeken ther poifye 
mater in Frenche, of whiche fpeche the Frenche men 
have as gode a fantafye as we have in heryng of Frenche 
mens Englifhe. And many termes there ben in En- 
glyfhe, whiche unneth we Englifhe men connen declare 
the knowleginge : howe fhould than a Frenche man 
borne ? foche termes connejumpere in his matter, but 
as the jay chatereth Englifhe. Right fo truely the un- 
derftandyn of Englifthmen woll not ftretche to the privie 
termes in F'renche, what fo ever we boften of ftraunge 
langage. Let than clerkes enditen in Latin, for they 
have the propertie of fcience, and the knowinge in that 
facultie: and lette Frenche men in ther Frenche alfo 
enditen ther queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther 
mouthes; and let us fhewe our fantafies in fuch wordes 
as we lerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although 
this boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudneffe in tra- 
vaile, yet foch writing exiten men to thilke thinges that 
ben neceffarie : for every man therby may as by a per- 
petual myrrour fene the vices or vertues of other, in 
whyche thynge lightly may be conceved to efchue perils, 
and neceffaries to catch, after as aventures have tallen 
to other peple or perfons. 

Certes the foverainft thinge of defire and moft cre- 
ture refonable, have or els fhuld have full appetite to 
ther perfeccyon: unrefonable beftes mowen not, fithe 
refon hath in *hem no workinge: than refonable that 
wol not, is comparifoned to unrefonable, and made lyke 
*hem. Forfothe the moft foveraine and final! perfeccion 
of man is in knowynge of a fothe, withouten any entent 
decevable, and in love of one very God, that is in- 
chaungeable, that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging 
and lovynge his creatour, fs the confideracyon of thynges 
made by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges 
that ben made, underftandynge here to our wyttes, arne 
the unfene pryvities of God made to us fyghtfull and 
knowinge, in our contemplacion and underftondinge. 
‘Thefe thinges than forfothe moche bringen us to the 
ful knowleginge fothe, and to the parfyte love of the 
maker of hevenly thynges. Lo! David faith: thou 
halte delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have de- 
lite in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracion of 
thy makinge. Wherof Ariftotle in the boke de Ani- 
malibus, faith to naturell philofophers: it is a grete 
likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure: and alfo in 
knowinge of caufes in kindelye thynges, confidrid for- 
{the the formes of kindelye thinges and the fhap, a 
gret kyndely love we fhulde have to the werkman that 
"hem made. The crafte of a werkman is fhewed in the 
werk. Herefore trulie the philofophers with a lyvely 
{fudie manic noble thinges, righte precious, and worthy 


to memorye, writen, and by a pret fwet and travaille to 
us leften of caufes the properties in natures of thinges, 
to whiche therfore philofophers it was more joy, more 
lykinge, more herty luft in kindely vertues and matters 
of refon the perfeccion by buly ftudy to knowe, 
than to have had all the trefour, al the richeffe, al 
the vaine glory, that the paffed emperours, princes, 
or kinges hadden. Therfore the names of *hem in the 
boke of perpetuall memorie in vertue and pece arne 
writen ; and in the contrarie, that is to faine, in Styxe 
the foule pitte of helle arne thilke preffed that foch 
godenes hated. And bicaufe this boke fhall be of love, 
and the prime caufes of ftering in that doinge with paf- 
fions and difefes for wantinge of defire, I wil that this 
boke be cleped the teftament of love. 

But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in 
fcorne laughe, to here a dwarfe or els halfe a man, fay 
he wil rende out the fwerde of Hercules handes, and 
alfo he fhulde fet Hercules Gades a mile yet ferther, and 
over that he had power of ftrength to pull up the fpere, 
that Alifander the noble might never wagge, and that 
paffinge al thinge to ben mayfter of Fraunce by might, 
there as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde for al his 
grete prowefle in victories ne might al yet conquere ? 

Certes I wote well, ther fhall be made more fcorne 
and jape of me, that I fo unworthely clothed altogither 
in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil putten me in 
prees to {peak of love, or els of the caufes in that mat- 
ter, fithen al the gretteft clerkes han had ynough to don, 
and as who faith gathered up clene toforne "hem, and 
with ther fharp fithes of conning al mowen and made 
therof grete rekes and noble, ful of al plenties to fede 
me and many an other. Envye forfothe commendeth 
noughte his refon, that he hath in hain, be it never fo 
trufty. And although thefe noble repers, as gode work- 
men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde up 
in the fheves, and made many fhockes, yet have I en- 
fample to gaSer the fmale crommes, and fullin ma walet 
of tho that fallen from the bourde among the imalle 
houndes, notwithftanding the travaile of the almoigner, 
that hath draw up in the cloth al the remiffailes, as 
trenchours, and the relefe to bere to the almefle. Yet 
alfo have I leve of the noble hufbande Boece, although 
I be a ftraunger of conninge to come after his do¢trine, 
and thefe grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
fhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought of 
my ful, to encrefe my porcion with that I thal drawe by 
privyties out of fhockes; a flye fervaunte in his owne 
helpe is often moche commended ; knowynge of trouthe 
in caufes of thynges, was more hardier in the firfte fe- 
chers, and fo fayth Ariftotle, and lighter in us that han 
folowed after. For ther paffing ftudy han frefhed our 
wittes, and oure underftandynge han excited in confide- 
racion of trouth by fharpenes of ther refons. Utterly 
thefe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to hogges, 
it is lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they 
me betiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in win- 
tere, whan the wether out of mefure was boiftous, and 
the wyld wynd Boreas, as his kind afketh, with dryinge 
coldes maked the wawes of the ocean fe fo to arife un- 
kindely over the commune bankes that it was in point 
to fpill all the erthe. 


The Protoacves of the CANTERBURY Tales of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


W HEN that Aprilis with his thouris fote, 
The drought of March had percid to the rote, 

And bathid every veyn in fuch licour, “ 

Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 

When Zephyrus eke, with his fweté breth 

Enfpirid hath, in every holt and heth 

The tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn 

Hath in the Ramm his halvé cours yrunn: 

And {male foulis makin melodye, 

That flepin allé night with opin eye, 

(So prickith them nature in ther corage) 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 

And pa!mers for to Itkin ftrangé ftrondes, 

To fervin hallowes couth in iondry londes : 

And {pecially fro every fhir’is end 

OF England, to Canterbury they wend, 
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The holy blisfull martyr for to feke, 
‘That them hath holpin, whan that they were feke. 

Befell that in that felon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as 1 lay, 

Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury, with devote corage, 

At night wer come into that hoftery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 

Of fundrie-folk, by aventure yfall 

In felafhip ; and pilgrimes wer they all ; 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 

The chambers and the ftablis werin wide, 
And well we werin efid at the beft : 

And fhortly whan the funné was to reft, 
So had I fpokin with them everych one, 
That I was of ther felafhip anone ; 
And madé forward erli for to rife, 
To take our weye, ther as I did devife. 

But nathlefs while that 1 have time and fpace, 
Er’ that I farther in this talè pace, 
Methinkith it accordaunt to refon, 

To tell you allé the condition 

Of ech of them, fo as it femid me, 

And which they werin, and of what degree, 
And eke in what array that they wer in: 
And at a knight then woll I firft begin. 


The Knicur. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the timé that he firft began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 
Trouth and.honour, fredome and curtefy: 
Full worthy was he in his lord’is werre, 
And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriftendom, as in Hethnefs ; 
And evyr honoured for his worthinefs. 
At Aleffandre’ he was whan it was won ; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin allée naciouns in Pruce ; a 
In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 
No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada; in the fege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 
At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 
Whan that they wer won ; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be : 
At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 
And foughtin for our feith at Tramelene, 
In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 
This ilke worthy knight had ben alfo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 
Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 
And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize ; 
And though that he was worthy, he was wife; 
And of his port as meke as is a maid, 
He nevir yet no villany ne faid 
In all his life unto no manner wight: 
He was a very parfit gentil knight. 
But for to tellin you of his array, 
His hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay, 
Of fuftian he werid a gipon, 
Allé befmottrid with his haburgeon. 
For he was late ycome from his viage, 
And wenté for to do his pilgrimage. 


The House of FAME. 
The Firft Boke. 


N O W herkin, as I have you faied, 

What that I mette or I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie, 

When it was night, to flepe I laic, 

Right as I was wonte for to doen, 

And fill aflepé wondir fone, 

As he that was werie forgo 

On pilgrimage milis two 

To the corps of fainét Leonarde, 

‘Yo makin lithe that erft was harde. 
But as me flept me mette I was 

Within a temple’ imade of glas, 


That haft ihatid all thy life * 


In whiche there'werin mo images 
Of golde, ftandyng in fondrie ftages, 
Sette in mo riche tabirnacles; 
And with perré mo pinnacles; 
And mo curious portraituris, 
And queint manir of figuris 9” 
Of golde worke, then] fawe evire 
But certainly In’ift nevir is mode 
Where that it was, but well wift I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
I fawe anone right her figure ow! © 
Nakid yfletyng in a fe, rwon Zi 
And alfo on her hedde parde “1w wt 
Her rofy garland white and redde, 
And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 
Her blindé fonne, and Vulcano, wn 
That in his face ywas full broune. 
But as I romid up and doune, ae 
I founde that on the wall there was A. 
Thus writtin on a table’ of bras. t 
I woll now fyng,. if that I can, -r 
The armis, and alfo the man, ~ 
That firft came through his deftine ; AON 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre = 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 
Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, xa 
And tho began the ftorie’ anone, a 
As I fhall tellin you echone. = i 
Firft fawe I the diftruccion a 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falfe untrue forfwerynges, 
And with his chere and his lefynges, 
That made a horfe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans lofte all ther joye. 
And aftir this was graved, alas ! 
How Ilions caftill affailed was, 
And won, and kyng Priamus flain, 
And Polites-his fonne certain, 
Difpitoufly of Dan Pyrrhus. 
And next that fawe I howe Venus, 
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When that fhe fawe the caftill brende, T 
Doune from hevin fhe gan difcende, e 
And bade her fonne Æneas fle, T : 


And how he fled, and how that he 
Efcapid was from all the pres, 
And toke his fathre’, old Anchifes, 
And bare hym on his backe awaie, 
Crying alas and welawaie ! 
The whiche Anchifes in his hande, 
Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
I mene thilke that unbrennid were. 
Then fawe I next that all in fere 
How Creufa, Dan Æneas wife, oh Oe 
Whom that he lovid all his life, at 
And her yong fonne clepid Julo, a 
And eke Afcanius alfo, , 
Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 
That it was pite for to here, 
And in a foreft as thei went ` ~ 
How at a tournyng of a went 
Cretifa was ilofte, alas! 
That rede not I, how that it was 
How he her fought, and how her ghofte 
Bad hym to fie the Grekis hofte, 
And faied he mutt into Itaile, 
As was his deftinie, fauns faile, 
That it was pitie for to here, 
When that her fpirite gan appere, 
The wordis that fhe to hym faied, 
And for to kepe her fonne hym praied. 
There fawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir eke, and his meiné, 
With his fhippis began to faile 
‘Toward the countrey of Itaile, 
As ftreight as ere thei mightin go. 
There fawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 
That art Dan Jupiter his wife, at 
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Mercilefs 
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Mercilefs all the Trojan blode, 
Rennin and crie as thou were wode 
On Æolus, the god of windes, 
To blowin out of alle kindes 
So loudè, that he fhou'd ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion, 
Without any’ of ther favacion. 
There fawe 1 foche tempett arite, 
That every herte might agrife 
To fe it paintid on the wall. 
There fawe beke gravin withail, 
Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 
Y wepyng with full wofull chere 
Yprayid Jupiter on hie, 
To fave and kepin that navie 
“Of that dere Trojan /Eneas, 
Sithins that he your fonne ywas. 


Gode counfaile of CHAUCER. 


FL LE fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftnefle, 
Suffife unto thy gode though it be {mall, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneffe, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all, 
Savour no more then the behovin fhall, 
Rede well thy felf, that othir folke canft rede, 
And trouthe the fhall delivir it ’is no drede. 
Painé the not eche crokid to redreffe, 
Intruft of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete reft ftandith in litil bufineffe, 

Beware alfo. to fpurne again a nalle, 

Strive not as doith 4 crocke with a walle, 
Demith thy felf that demift othir’s dede, 
And trouthe the fhall deliver it ’is no drede. 

That the is fent receve in buxomenefle ; 
The wraftlyng of this worlde afkith a fall ; 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneffe, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy ftall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy lufte and let thy ghoft the lede, 
And trouthe the fhall delivir, it ’is no drede. 


Balade of the village without paintyng. 
ay 1S wretchid world’is tranfmutacion 
As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir or due difcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortun’is errour, 
But nathéleffe the lacke of her favour 
Ne maie not d: e me fyng though that I die, 
J’ay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune J doe defie. 
Yet is me left the fight of my refoun 
“To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 
So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 
I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, 
But truily no force of thy reddour 
To hym that ovir hymfelf hath maiftrie, 
My fuffifaunce ythal be my fuccour, 
For finally fortune I do defie. 
O Socrates, thou ftedfaft champion, 
She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, 
Thou nevir dreddift her oppreffion, 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 
‘Thou knewe wele the difceipt of her culour, 
And that her mofte worfhip is for to lie, , 
I knowe her eke a falle diffiinulour, 
Tor finally fortune I do defie. 


The anfwere of Fortune. 


No man is wretchid but hymfelf it wene, 
He that yhath hymfelf hath tufifaunce, 

Why faieft thou then Lam to the fo kene, 
That haft thy felf out of my govirnaunce ? 
Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 

That thou haft lent or this, thou fhalt not {trive, 

What woft chou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 
And cke th u haft thy beftè trende alive. 

I have the taught divifion betwene 
Frende of effeéte, and frende of countinaunce, 

1 


The nedith not the gallè of an hine, 


That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 

Now feeft thou clere that wer 1n ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieft arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my fubftaunce, 
And eke thou hafte thy befté frende alive. 


How many have L refufed to fuftene, 


Sith I have the foftrid in thy plefaunce ? 


Wolt thou then make a ftatute on thy quene, 


That I thall be aie at thine ordinaunce ? 

Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir muft thou drive 

My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou haft thy befte frende alive. 


The anfwere to Fortune. 


Thy lore I dampne, it is adverlitie, 


My frend maift thou not revin blind goddefle, 


That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, 


Take *hem again, let *hem go lie a prefle, 

The nigardis in kepyng ther richetle 
Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure affaile, 

Wicke appetite cometh aie before fickenefle, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Fortune. 


Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie, 


For I the lent a droppe of my richeffe, 


And now me likith to withdrawin me, 


Why fthouldift thou my roialtie oppreffe ? 
The fe maie ebbe and flowin more and leffe, 

The welkin hath might to fhine, rain, and haile, 
Right fo muft I kithin my brotilneffe, 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile, 


The: Plaintiffe. 


Lo, the’ execucion of the majeftie, 


That all purveighith of his rightwifeneffe, 


That famé thyng fortune yclepin ye, 


Ye blindé beftis full of leudeénefs ! 

The heven hath propirtie of fikirnefs, 
This worldé hath evir reftleffe travaile, 

The laft daie is the ende of myne entreffe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Th’ envoye of Fortune. 


Princes I praie you of your gentilnefie, 


Let not this man and me thus.crieand plain, 


And I fhall quitin you this bufinefie, 


And if ye lifte releve hym of. his pain, 


Praie ye his beft frende of his nob'enelfe 


That to fome bettir {tate he maie attain. 


Lydgate was a monk:of Bury, who wrote about the 


{ame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue to his 
third book of the Fall of Princes a few ftanzas are fe- 
le&ted, which, being compared with the ftyle af his two 
contemporaries, will fhow that our language was then 
not written by caprice, but was in a fettled itate. 


L IKE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
' And hathnone horfe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may find no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym afiayle, 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle, 
Tight fo fare l-which in my bufineffe, 
No. fuccour fynde my rudenes to redrefie. 

I meane as thus, I haue no frefh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhethovike no floure, 
In my labour for to refrefh me: 
Nor of the fufters in noumber thrife threc, 
Which with Cithera on Parnafo dwell, 
They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of theyr fpringes clere and chriftaline, 
That fprange by touchyng of the Pegale, 
Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great fcarcitie, 
To tame their tunnes with tome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argus the brightnes. 

Out 
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Our life here fhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy foule troubled with trauayle, 
And of memorye the glafyng brotelnes, 
Drede and vncunning haue made a ftrong batail 
With werines my fpirite to affayle, 
And with their fubtil creping in moft queint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyng for to feint. 

And ouermore, the ferefull frowardnes 

Of my ftepmother called obliuion, 

Hath a baftyl] of foryetfulnes, 

To ftoppe the paffage, and fhadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere direccion, 

In tranflating of new to quicke me, 

Stories to write of olde antiquice. 

Thus was I fet and ftode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
The one was this, who euer lift to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conftrayne, 
Bochas taccomplifh tor to doe my payne, 
Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 
My penne to reft I durft not procede. 


Fortefcue was chief juftice of the Common-Pleas, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 1471. after 
the battle of Tewkefbury, and probably wrote moft of 
his works in his privacy. The following paffage is fe- 
lected from his book of the Difference between an abfo- 


lute and limited Monarchy. 
H YT may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 

why one Realme is a Lordfhyp only Royall, and the 
Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid Jus Regale; 
and another Kyngdome is a Lordfchip, Royal and Poli- 
tike, and the Prince thereof rulyth by a Lawe, callyd 7us 
Politicum € Regale, fythen thes two Princes beth of 
egall Aftate. 

To this dowte it may be anfweryd in this manner ; 
The firft Inftitution of thes twoo Realmys, upon the 
Incorporation of them, is the Caufe of this diverfyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made 
and incorporate the firft Realme, and fubduyd it to hym- 
felf by Tyrannye, he would not have it governyd by any 
other Rule or Lawe, but by his own Will; by which 
and for th’ accomplifhment thereof he made it. And 
therfor, though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scrip- 
ture denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a 
Regendo,; Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreflyd the 
People by Myght, and therfor he was a Tyrant, and 
callid Primus Iyrannorum. But holy Writ callith hym 
Robustus Venator coram Deo. For as the Hunter takyth 
the wyld befte for to fcle and eate hym; fo Nembroth 
{ubduyd to him the People with Might, to have their 
fervice and their goods, ufing upon them the Lord{chip 
that is callid Dominium Regale tantum. After hym Be- 
lus that was callid firfta Kyng, and after hym his Sone 
Nynus, and after hym other Panyms; They, by Exam- 
ple of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not have 
them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own Wills. 
Which Lawys ben right good under good Princes; 
and their Kyngdoms a then moft refemblyd to the Kyng- 
dome of God, which reynith upon Man, rulyng him 
by hys own Will. Wherfor many Cryftyn Princes 
ufen the fame Lawe ; and therfor it is, that the Lawys 
fayen, Quod Principi placuit Legis habet vigorem. And 
thus I fuppofe firft beganne in Realmys, Dominium ten- 
tum Regale. But afterward, whan Mankynd was more 
manfuete, and better difpofyd to Vertue, Grete Com- 
munalties, as was the Felifhip, that came into this Lond 
with Brute, wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body Po- 
litike callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; 
as after the Saying of the Philofopher, every Commu- 
naltie unyed of many parts muft needs have an Heed ; 
than they chofe the fame Brute to be their Heed and 
Kyng. And they and he upon this Incorporation and In- 
{titution, and onyng of themfelf into a Realme, ordeynyd 
the fame Realme fo to be rulyd and juftyfyd by fuch 
Lawys, as they al would affent unto; which Law ther- 
for is callid Politicum, and bycaufe it is mynyftrid by a 
Kyng, itis callid Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur 
quafi Regimen, plurium Scientia, five Confilio minijlratum. 
‘The Kyng of Scotts reynith upon his People by this 


Lawe, videlicet, Regimine Poliico & Regali. And as 
Diodorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifcis Hiftoriis, 
The Realme of Egypte is rulid by the fame Lawe, and 
therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his Lawes, with- 
out the Affent of his People. And in like forme as he 
faith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Felici Arabia 
and the Lond of Libie; And alfo the more parte of « 
the Realmys in 4frike. Which manner of Rule anc 
Lordfhip, the fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith grete- 
ly. For it is rot only good for the Prince, that may 
thereby the more fewerly do Juftice, than by his owne 
Arbitriment ; butit is alfo good for his People that re- . 
ceyve therby, fuch Juftice as they defyer themfeif. Now 

as me feymth, it ys fhewyd opinly ynough, why one 


Kyng rulyth and reynith on his People Domini 


Regali, and that other reynith Dozsnio Politico © Regali: 


For that one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might 
of the Prince, and that other beganne, by the Defier and 
Inftitution of the People of the fame Prince. 


Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceflary to 
give a larger fpecimen, 
then in a great degree formed and fettled, and becaufe it 
appears from Ben ‘fobnfon, that his works were confidered 
as models of pure and elegant ftyle. The tale, which 
is placed firft, becaufe earlieft written, will fhow what an 
attentive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of our lan- 
guage, being difufed among thofe clafies who had no 
ambition of refinement, or affectation of novelty, has 
fuffered very little change. There is another reafon why 
the extracts from this authour are more copious : his 
works are carefully and correétly printed, and may there- 
fore be better trufted than any other edition of the 
Englifh books of that, or the preceding ages. 


A merry ieft how a fergeant would learne to playe the 
frere. Written by maifter Thomas More in hys 
youth. 

Y SE men alway, 
Affyrme and fay, 

That bett is for a man : 
Diligently, 
For to apply, 

The bufines that he can, 
And in no wyfe, 
To enterpryfe, 

An other faculte, 
For he that wyll, 
And can no fkyll, 

Is neuer lyke to the. 
He that hath lafte, 
The hofiers crafte, 

And falleth to making fhone, 
The fmythe that fhall, 
To payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 
A blacke draper, 
With whyte paper, 

To goe to writyng {cole, 
An olde butler, 
Becum a cutler, 

I wene fhall proue a fole. 
And an olde trot, 
That can 1 wot, 

Nothyng but kyffe the cup, 
With her phifick, 
Wil kepe one ficke, 

Tyll fhe haue foufed hym vp. 
A man of lawe, 
‘That neuer fawe, 

The wayes to bye and feil, 
Wenyng to ryfe, 
By marchaundile, 

I with to ipede hym well. 
A marchaunt eke, 
That wyll goo feke, 

By all the meanes he may, 
To tall in fute, 
Tyll he difpute, 

Iis money cleane away, 

Pletyng 


o tentum 


both becaufe our language was _— 
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Pletyng the lawe, 
For euery ftrawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ftrife, 
But by my life, 

{ cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter 
Wyll go fmatter, 

In philofophy, 
Or a pedlar, 
Ware a medlar, 

In theology, 
All that enfue, 
Suche craftes new, 

They driue fo farre.a caft, 
That evermore, 
They do therfore, 

Befhrewe themfelfe at laft. 
This thing was tryed 
And verefyed, 

Here by a fergeaunt late, 
That thriftly was, . 
Or he coulde pas; 

Rapped about the pate, 
Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere : 
Now yf you wyll, 
Knowe how it fyll, 

Take hede and ye fhall here. 
It happed fo, 
Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed, 
An hundred pounde, 
Of nobles rounde, 

That had he layd a fide: 
His fonne he wolde, 
Should haue this golde, 

For to beginne with all: ‘ 
But to fuffife 
His chylde, well thrife, 

That money was to final. 
Yet or this day 
I have hard fay, 

That many a man certefle, 
Hath with good caft, 
Be ryche at laft, 


That hath begonne with lefe: 


But this yonge manne, ; 
So well beganne, 

His money to imploy, 
That certainly, 
His policy, 

To fee it,was a joy, 
For left fum blaft, ha 
Myght ouer caft, <. 

His fhip, or by. mifchaunce, 
Men with fum wile, 
Myght hym begyle, 

And minifh his fubftaunce, 
For to put out, 
All maner dout, 


He made a good puruay, | 


For euery whyt, 
By his owne wyt, 

And toke an other way : 
Firft fayre and wele, 
Therof much dele, 

He dygged it in a pot, 
But then him thought, 
That way was nought, 

And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 

From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 
Couetoufly, 

He fupped it fayre vp, 
In his owne breft, 

He thought it beft, 
His money to enclofe,, 


Then witt he well, 
What euer fell, 

He coulde it neuer lofe. 
He borrowed then, 

Of other men, 

Money and marchaundife : 
Neuer payd it, 

Up he laid it, 

In like maner wyfe. 
Yet on the gere, 
That he would were, 

He reight not what he fpent; 
So it were nyce, 

As for the price, 

Could him not mifcontent. 
With lufty fporte, 

And with refort, 

Of ioly companys 
In mirth and play, 

Full many a day, 

He liued merely. 
And men had fworne, 
Some man is borne, 

To haue a lucky howre, 
And fo was he, 

For fuch degre, 

He gat and fuche honour, 
That without dout, 

Whan he went out, 

A fergeaunt well and fayre, 
Was redy ftrayte, 

On him to wayte, 

As fone as on the mayre. 
But he doubtleffe, 

Of his mekeneffe, 

Hated fuch pompe and pride, 
And would not go, 
Companied fo, 

But drewe himfelf a fide, 
To faint Katharine, 

Streight as a line, . 

He gate him at a tyde, 
For deuocion, 

Or promocion, 

There would he nedes abyde. 
There fpent he faft, 
Till all were paft, i 

And to him came there meny, 
To afke theyr det, 

But none could get, 

The valour of a peny. 
With vifage ftout, 

He bare it out, 

Euen vnto the harde hedge, 
A month or'twaine, 

Tyll he was faine, 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there, 

In greater feare, 


‘Lhan ere that he came thither, 


And would as fayne, 
Depart againe, 

But that he wift not whither. 
Than after this, 
To a frende of his, 

_He went and there abode, 

Where as he lay, 
So fick alway, 

He myght not come abrode. 
It happed than, 
A marchant man, 

That he ought money to, 
Of an officere, 
Than gan enquere, 

What him was beft to do. 
And he anfwerde, 
Be not aferde, 

‘Take an accion therfore, 
I you behefte, 
J fhall-hym refte, 

And than care for no more. 


a 


I feare 
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T feare quod he, . 
It wyll not be, 
For he wyll not come out. 
The fergeaunt faid, 
Be not atrayd. 


fi. 
It fhall bé brought about, ee? d, 


"In many a game, 
Lyke to the. fame, : 
Haue I bene well in vre, ~ 
And for your fakegs s 
Let me be bake, ~ a 
But yf 1 do this cure.. 
Thus part they both, . 


And ‘foorth then goth, hy 3 ae 


Aa 


A pace this, oficere, nenia e. 
And for a day, Pree, t 
All his array, A 

He chaunged with a frere. 

So was he dight, *. 

That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny, 
He dopped and dooked, 
He fpake and looked, 

So religioufly. 
Yet in a glaffe, 
Or he would paffe, 

He toted and he peered, 

His harte for pryde, 

Lepte in his fyde, 

To fee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, 
Unto the place, 

He goeth withouten fhame 

To do this dede, 

But now take hede, 

For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny, 

And foftely, 

Streyght at thedore he knocked ; 

And a damfell, 

That hard hym well, 

There came and it vnlocked. 

The frere fayd, 

Good fpede fayre mayd, 

Here lodgeth fuch a man, 

It is told me: 

Well fyr quod fhe, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he may(treffe, 

No harme doutleffe : 

It longeth for our order, 

To hurt no man, 

But as we can, 

Euery wight to forder. 

With hym truly, 

Fayne {peake would I. 

Sir quod fhe by my fay, 

He is fo fike, 

Ye be not lyke, 

To fpeake with hym to day. 

Quod he fayre may, 

Yet I you pray, 

This much at my defire, 

Vouchefafe to do, 

As go hym to, 

And fay an auften frere 

Would with hym fpeke, 

And matters breake, _ 

For his auayle certayn. 
uod fhe I wyll, 

Sent ye here ftyll, 

Tyll I come downe agayn. 

Vp is fhe go, 

And told hym fo, 

As fhe was bode to fay, 

He miftruftying, 

No maner thyng, 

Sayd mayden go thy way, 

And fetch him hy der, 

That we togyder, 

May talk, A downe fhe gothe, 


OF THE 


Vp fhe hym brought, 
No harme fhe thought, 


But it made fome folke wrothe. 


This officere, 
This fayned frere, 

Whan he was come aloft, 
He dopped than, 

And grete this man, 

Religioufly and oft. 

And he agayn, 
Ryght glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande, 
The frere than fayd, 

Ye be difmayd, 

With trouble I underftande. 
In dede quod he, 

It hath with me, 

Bene better than it 1s. 

Syr quod the frere, 
Be of good chere, 

Yet fhall it after this. 
But I would now, 
Comen with you, 

In counfayle yf you pleafe, 
Or ellys nat 
Of matters that, 

Shall fet your heart at eafe. 
Downe went the mayd, 

The marchaunt fayd, 

Now fay on gentle frere, 
Of thys tydyng, 

That ye me bryng, 

I long full fore to here. 
Whan there was none, 

But they alone, 

The frere with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I reft the, 

Come-on with me, 

And out he toke his mace :- 
Thou fhalt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeft not hence, 

For all the penfe, 

The mayre hath in his pouche. 
This marchaunt there, 

For wrath and fere, 

He waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd horfon thefe, 

With a mifchefe, 

Who hathtaught the thy good. 
And with his fit, 

Vpon the lyft, 

He gaue hym fuch a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almoft in fowne, 

The frere is ouerthrow. 
Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than, 

Left he the frere had flayne, 
Tyll with good rappes, 

And heuy clappes, 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 
The frere toke harte, 

And vp he ftarte, 

And well he layde about, 
And fo there goth, 

Betwene them both, 

Many a lufty clout. 
They rent and tere, 
Eche others here, 

And claue togyder faft, 
Tyll with luggyng, 

And with tuggyng, 

They fell downe bothe at laft. 
Than on the grounde, 
Togyder rounde, 

With many a fadde ftroke, 
They roll and rumble, 

They turne and tumble, 

As pygges do in a poke. 


So 
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So long aboue, 
They heue and fhoue, 
‘Vogider that at laft, 
The mayd and wyfe, 
To breake the ftrite, 
Hyed them vpward faft. 
And whan they fpye, 
The captaynes lye, 
Both waltring on the place, 
The freres hood, 
They pulled a good, — 
Adowne about his face. 
Whyle he was blynde, 
The wenche behynde, 
Lent him leyd on the flore, 
Many a ioule, 
About the noule, 
With a great batyldore. 
The wyfe came yet, 
And with her fete, 
She holpe to kepe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 
Many a knocke, 
She gaue hym on the crowne. 
They layd his mace, 
About his face, 
That he was wood for payne : 
The fryre frappe, 
Gate many a {wappe, 
Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 
Vp they hym lift, 
And with yll thrift, 
Hedlyng a long the ftayre, 
Downe they hym threwe, 
And fayde adewe, 
Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere arofe, 
But I fuppofe, 
Amated was his hed, 
He fhoke his eares, d 
And from grete feares, 
He thought hym well yfled. 
Quod he now loft, 
{s all this coft, 
We be neuer the nere. 
Ill mote he be, 
That caufed me, 
To make my felf a frere. 
Now matters all, 
Here now I fhall, 
Ende there as 1 began, 
In any wyle, 
I would auyfe, 
And counfayle euery man, 
His owne craft vie, 
All newe refufe, 
And lyghtly let them gone : 
Play not the frere, 
Now make good chere, 
And welcome euerych one. 


A ruful lamentacion (writen by matter Thomas More 
in his youth) of the deth of quene Elifabeth mother 
to king Henry the eight, wife to king Henry the 
feuenth, and eldeft doughter to king Edward the 
fourth, which quene Elifabeth dyed in childbed in 
February in the yere of our Lord 1503. and in the 
18 yere of the raigne of king Henry the feuenth. 


Ye that put your truft and confidence, 
In worldly ioy and frayle profperite, 
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If worfhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 
If wyt myght haue me faued, I neded not fere. 
If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 
But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 
When deth is come thy mighty meflangere, 
Obey we mult there isno remedy, 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was I late promifed otherwyfe, 

This yere to liue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandifhyng promyfe, 
O falfe aftrolagy and deuynartrice, 

Of goddes fecretes makyng thy felfe fo wyfe. 
How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet laiteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitternefie, 

Thy fingle pleafure doubled is with payne. 
Account my forow firft and my diltreffe, 
In fondry wyfe, and recken there agayne, 
The ioy that I haue had, and I dare fayne, 
For all my honour, endured yet haue 1, 
More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 

Where are our caftels, now where are our towers, 
Goodly Rychmonde fone art thou gone from me, 
At Weltminfter that coftly worke of yours, 
Myne owne dere lorde now fhall I neuer fee. 
Almighty god vouchelafe to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edefy. 
My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owne decre fpoufe my worthy lorde, 
The faithfull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 
In mariage and peafable concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane refyne, 

To be beftowed vppon your children and myne. 

Erft wer you father, and now muft ye fupply, 

The mothers part alfo, for lo now here I ly. 
Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my mvnde, 

That ye fhould go where we fhould feldome mete. 

Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 

O mortall tolke that we be very blynde. 

That we lealt feare, full oft it is moft nye, 

From you depart I fyrft, and lo now here I lye. 

Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 
Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere. 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere, 

It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 
Pray for my foule, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henry my louyng fonne adew. 
Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 
Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 

God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 
Adew {wete hart my litle doughter Kate, 
Thou fhalt fwete babe fuche is thy defteny, 
Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 

Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved fifters three, 
O lady Briget other fifter myne, 


_ Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 


Now well are ye that earthly foly flee, 

And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly. 
A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 

A dew my faithful feruauntes euerych one, 

A dew my commons whom I neuer fhall, 

See in this world wherfore to the alone, 

Immortall god verely three and one, 

I me commende. Thy infinite mercy, 

Shew to thy feruant, for lo now here I ly. 


That fo lyue here as ye fhould neuer hence, 
Remember death and loke here vppon me. 
Enfaumple I thynke there may no better be. 
Your felfe wotte well that in this realme was B 
Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 
Was not my mother queene my father kyng? 
Was I not a kinges fere in marriage ? 
Had I not plenty of euery pleafaunt thyng? 
Mercifull god this is a ftraunge reckenyng : 
Rycheffe, honour, welth, and aunceftry ? 
Hath me forfaken and lo now here 1 ly. 

3 4 


Certain meters in Englifh written by mafter Thomas 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and caufed 
them to be printed in the begynnyng of that boke. 


The wordes of Fortune to the people. 
M INE high eftate power and auctoritie, 

If ye ne know, enferche and ye fhall fpye, 
That richeffe, worlhip, welth, and dignitie, 
Joy, reft, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
That any pleafure or profit may come by, 


To mannes comfort, ayde, and fuftinaunce, 
Is all at my deuyfe and ordinaunce. 


Without 
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Without my favour there is nothyng wonne. 
Many a matter haue I brought at laft, 
To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 
And many a purpofe, bounden fure and taft 
With wife prouifion, Uhauc ouercatt. 
Without good happe there may no wit fuffife. 
Better is to be. fortunate than wyfe. 

And therefore hath there fome men bene or this, 
My deadly foes and written many a boke, 

To my difprayfe. | And other caufe there nys, 
But for me litt not frendly on them Joke. 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke, 
The pleafaunt grapes, and gan tor to defy them, 
Becaute he lept and yet could not come by them. 

But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 
For well ye wotè, "myrth, honour, and richefle, 
Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftreffe, 
Without myne helpe is euer comfortleffe, 

A wery burden odious and loth, 

To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 

But he that by my fauour may afcende, 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 
A common wele to gouerne and detende, 
O in how blift condicion ftandeth he : 
Him felf in honour and felicite, 

And ouer that, may forther and increafe, 
A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 

Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 
Eche man hath of him felf the gouernaunce. 
Let euery wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and mifchaunce, 
Lift for to liue, and wyll him felfe enhaunce, 
In wealth and richeffe, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll bea beggar, let hym be. 


Tuomas More to them that traft in Fortune. 


HO U- that are prowde of honour fhape or kynne, 
» That hepeft vp this wretched worldes treafure, 
Thy>fingers fhrined with gold, thy tawny fkynne, 
With freth apparyle garnifhed out of meafure, 
And weneft to haue fortune at thy pleafure, 
Calt vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
Illudeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme the loketh as louely fayre and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 
She becketh and the fmileth on euery wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 
There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ferpent the beginneth to fwell, 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Yet for all chat we brotle men are fayne, 
(So wretched is our nature and {fo blynde) 
As foone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and difceittull mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
Not one or twayne but thoufandes ina rout, 
Lyke fwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 
Then as a bayte fhe bryngeth forth her. ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious {tone : 
On whiche the mafed people gafe and ftare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 
Amyd her treafure and waueryng rycheffe, 
Prowdly fhe houcth as lady and emprefie. 
Faft by her fyde doth wery labour ftand, 
Pale fere alfo, and forow all bewept, 
Diidayn and hatred on that other hand, 
Eke reftles watche fro flepe with trauayle kept, 
His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he flept. 
Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy, 
Flattery, dyfceyt, m:fchiefe and tiranny. 
About her commeth all the world to begge. 
He afketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 
This toye and that, and all not worth an egge : 
He would in loue profper aboue all thyng : 
Ide kneleth downe and would be madea kyng : 
He torceth not fo he may money haue, 
Though all the worlde accompt hym for a knaue. 
Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 
Fortune alone as divers as they all, 


Vnftable here and there among them flittes : 
And at auenture downe her giftes tall, A 
Catch who fo may fhe throweth great and fall 


Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe, ud 
But tor the moft part, all among a fewe. DT 
And yet her brotell giftes Jong may not laft. ni ga 
He that fhe gauc them, loketh prowde-and-hye. Wh 
She whirlth about and pluckth away as fait, eds 
And geueth them to an other by and: by. nA 
And thus from man to man continually, 3 bal 
She vfeth to geue and take, and flily toffe, dai 
One man to wynnyng of an others lofie. me 


And when fhe robbeth one, down goth his prydes | J 
He wepeth and wayleth and curfeth her full fore. > 9 
But he that receueth it, on that other fyde, 
Is glad, and blefth her often tymes therefore. SH 


Butin a whyle when the loueth hym no more, > 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to. ne 
And he her curfeth, as other fooles do, brå 
Alas the folyfh people can not ceafe, bad 
Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele, dak 
About her alway, befely they preace. iT 
But lord how he doth thynk hym elf full wele. i 
That may fet once his hande vppon her whele. av 
He holdeth faft: but vpward as he flieth, oA 
She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. E. 
Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. nA 
Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng ot Perfe. Ai W 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. +; ENC: 
Thus many mo then I may-wellreherfe. Aw 
Thus doubie fortune, when.fhe lyft.reuerfe se" 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in. heretruft, , vase 
She fleeth her wey and leyeth chemin the duft. vas 
She fodeinly enhaunceth-them-aloftt. datita 
And fodeynly mifcheueth all the flocke. nst 
The head that late lay eafily and full foft, y odZ 
In ftede of pylows lyeth after onthe blocke. ~ g 
And yetalas the moft cruell proude mocke ʻI 


The deynty mowth that ladyes kiffed haue, 5s 
She bryngeth in-the cafe to kyfle a knaue. hive 
In chaungyng of her courfe, the chaunge fhewth this, ~ 
Vp ftartth aknaue, and downe there falth a knight, 9 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 
Hatred is turned to Icue, loue to defpy ght. 
This is her fport, thus proueth fhe her myght. 
Great bofte fhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertee that of her giftes wy! nothing take, 
Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 

And feeth how fortunes houfhold goeth to wrake. 
Fatt by her ftandeth the wyfe Socrates. 
Arriftippus, Pythagoras, and many a lefe. 

Of olde philofophers. And eke agaynft the fonne 
Bekyth h. m poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Byas, whofe countrey lacke defence, 
And whylom of their foes ftode fo in dout, 
That eche man haftely gan to cary thence, 

And afked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere quod he all myne with me about : 

Wifedom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 

For nought he counted his that he might leefe. i 

Heraclitus eke, lyft:felowfhip to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus alfo : 

Of which the fyrft can neuer ceafe but wepe, 
To fee how thick the blynded people go, 
With labour great to purchafe care and wo. 
That other laugheth to fee the fooly fh apes, 
Howe earneftly they walk about theyr Capes. 

Of this poore feét, it is comen viage, 

Onely to take that nature may fuftayne, 

Banifhing cleane all other furplufage, 

They be content, and of nothyne complayne, 

No nygarde.eke is of his good fo fayne. 

But they more pleafure haue a thoufande folde, 

The fecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 

Set fortunes fervauntes by them and ye wull 
Thatone is free, that other euer thrall, 

That one content, that other neuer full. 
That one in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who lyft to aduife them bothe, parceyue he fhal), 
As great difference between them as we fee, 
Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 


ee 


“W 
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Nowe 
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Nowe haue I fhewed you bothe: thefe whiche yelyft, 

Stately fortune, or humble pouertee : 

That is to fay, nowe lyeth it in your fy ft, 

To take here bondage, or free libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 

Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleafe, 
If that ye thynke your felfe to well at eafe. 

And tyrft vppon the louely fhall fhe fmile, 

And frendly on the caft her wandering eyes, 
Embrace the inher armes, and for a whyle, 
Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradite : 
And foorth with all what fo thou lyft deuife, 
She wyll the graunt it liberally parhappes : 
But for all that beware of after clappes. 

Recken you neuer of her fauoure fure : 
Ye may in clowds as eafily trace an hare, 

Or in drye lande caufe fifhes to endure, 

And make the burnyng fyre his heate to fpare, 
And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 
As her to make by craft or engine table, 
That of her nature is euer variable. 

Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, 
Vppon thy knees as any feruaunt may, 

And in conclufion, that thou fhalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy fervyce I dare fay. 
+ And looke yet what fhe géueth the to day, 

With labour wonne fhe fhall happly to morow 
Pluck it agayne out of thyne hande with forow. 
Wherefore yf thou in furetye lyft to ftande, 
Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande . 

Loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 

Then mayft thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce : 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and fpende it liberally. 

Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure. 
Bylde not thyne houfg on heyth vp in the fkye. 
None falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye, 
Remember nature fent the hyther bare, 

The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


Tuomas More to them that feke Fortune. 


W H O fo delyteth to prouen and affay, 

Y Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 
If that the aunfwere pleafe you not alway, 
Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you not, 
Fortune totruft, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my filt, 
She renneth loofe, and turneth where fhe Iyf. 

The rollyng dyfe in whome your lucke doth ftande, 
With whofe vnhappy chaunce ye be {o wroth, 

Ye knowe your felfe came neuer in myne hande. 
Lo in this ponde be fyfhe and frogges both. 
Caft in your nette : but be you liete or lothe, 
Hold you content as fortune lyft affyne : 

For it is your owne fifhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other fhe fhall it amende. 

There is no manne fo farre out of her grace, 
But he fometyme hath comfort and folace : 
Ne none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour, 
That is full fatisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is ftately, folemne, prowde, and hye: 
And rycheffe geueth, to haue feruyce therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 

Some manne a thoufande pounde, fome leffe fome more. 
But for all that fhe kepeth euer in ftore, 

From every manne fome parcell of his wyll, 

That he may pray therfore and ferue her ftyll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some man hath both, but he can get none health. 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 

Can henot crepe, by no maner of ftelth. 

To fome fhe fendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorfhyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe : 
But yet fhe pyncheth hym with a fhrewde wyfe. 

Then for afmuch as it is fortunes guyfe, 

To graunt no manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 


But as her felfe lyft order and deuy fe, 

Doth every manne his parte diuide and tax, 

] counfayle you eche one truffe vp your pacices, 

And take no thyng at all, ogbe content, 

With fuche rewarde as fortune hath you fent: 
All thynges in this boke that ye hall rede, 

Doe as ye lyft, there fhall no manne you bynde, 

Them to beleue, as furely as your crede. 

But notwithitandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durft well {were, as true ye fhall them fynde, 

In euery poynt eche anfwere by and by, 

As are the iudgementes of aftronomye. 


The Defcripcion of Ricnar the thirde. 
RIC HARDE the third fonne, of whom we nowe 


entreate, was in witte and courage egall with either 
of them, in bodye and proweffe farre vnder them bothe, 
little of ftature, ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, 
his left fhoulder much higher than his right, hard fa- 
uoured of vifage, and fuch as is in ftates called warlye, 
in other menne otherwife, he was malicious, wrathfull, 
enuious, and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. Itis 
for trouth reported, that the duches his mother had fo 
much a doe in her trauaile, that fhee coulde not bee de- 
liuered of hym vncutte: and that hee came into the 
worlde with the feete forwarde, as menne bee borne out- 
warde, and (as the fame runneth) alfo not- vntothed, 
whither menne of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, or 
elles that nature chaunged her courie in hys beginninge, 
whiche in the courfe of his lyfe many thinges vnnatu- 
rallye committed. None euill captaine was hee in the 
warre, as to whiche his difpoficion was more metely then 
for peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and fomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his owne 
parfone, either of hardinefie or polytike order, free was 
hee called of dyfpence, and fommewhat aboue hys 
power liberall, with large giftes hee get him vnftedfafte 
frendefhippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and {poyle 
in other places, and get him ftedfaft hatred. Hee was 
clofe and fecrete, a deepe diffimuler, lowlye of countey- 
naunce, arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable 
where he inwardely hated, not letting to kiffe whome 
hee thoughte to kyl]: difpitious and cruell, not for euill 
will alway, but after for ambicion, and either for the 
furetie or encreafe of his eftate. Frende and foo was 
muche what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
{pared no mans deathe, whofe life withftoode his pur- 
pofe. He Newe with his owne handes king Henry the 
fixt, being prifoner in the Tower, as menne conitantly 
faye, and that without commaundement or knoweledge 
of the king, whiche woulde vndoubtedly yf he had en- 
tended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly of- 
fice, to fome other then his owne borne brother. 
Somme wife menne alfo weene, that his drift couertly 
conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his brother of 
Clarence to his death: whiche hee refitted openly, how- 
beit fomwhat (as menne deme) more faintly then he 
that wer hartely minded to his welth. And they that 
thus deme, think that he long time in king Edwardes 
life, forethought to be kine in that cafe the king his 
brother (whofe life hee looked that euil dyete fhoulde 
fhorten) fhoulde happen to deceafe (as in dede he did) 
while his children wer yonge. And thei deme, that 
for thys intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whole life muft nedes-haue hindered 
hym fo entendynge, whither the fame duke of Clarence 
hadde kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or 
enterprifed to be kyng himfelfe. But of al this pointe, 
is there no certaintie, and whofo diuineth vppon con- 
ieCtures, maye as wel fhote to farre as to fhort. How 
beit this haue I by credible informacion learned, that 
the felfe nighte in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one 
My ftlebroake longe ere mornynge, came in greate hafte 
to the houfe of one Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecroffe 
{trete without Crepulgate : and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee fhewed vnto Pottyer that 
kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne 
quod Pottier then wyll my mayfter the duke of Glou- 
cefter bee kynge. What caufe hee hadde foo to thynke 
harde it is to faye, whyther hee being toward him, anye 
thynge knewe that hee fuche thynge purpofed, or other- 
I wyfe 
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wy fe had anye inkelynge thereof : for hee was not likelye 
to fpeake it of noughte. 

But nowe to returne to the courfe of this hyftorye, 
were it that the duke of Gloucefter hadde of old fore- 
minded this conclufion, or was nowe at erfte thereunto 
moued, and putte in hope by the occafion of the tender 
age of the younge princes, his nephues (as opportu- 
nitye and lykelyhoode of fpede, putteth a manne in 
courage of that hee neuer entended) certayn is it that 
hee contriued theyr deftruccion, with the vfurpacién of 
the regal dignitye vppon hymfelfe. And for as muche 
as hee well witte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued 
grudge and hearte brennynge betwene the quenes kinred 
and the kinges blood eyther’ partye enuying others gu- 
thoritye, he nowe thought that their deuifion fhoulde 
bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the 
purfuite of his intente, and a fure ground for the foun- 
dacion of al his building yf he might firfte vnder the 
pretext of reuengynge of olde difpleafure, abufe the 
anger and ygnoraunce of the tone partie, to the deftruc- 
cion of the tother: and then wynne to his purpofe as 
manye as he coulde: and thofe that coulde not be 
wonne, myght be lofte ere they looked therefore. For 
of one thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceiued, he fhold foone haue made peace bectwene the 
bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, -albeit that this difcencion 
beetwene hys frendes fommewhat yrked hym: yet in his 
good health he fommewhat the lefie regarded it, becaufe 
hee thought whatfocuer bufines fhoulde falle betwene 
them, hymfelfe fhould alwaye bec hable to rule bothe 
the parties. 
~ But in his laft fickneffe, when hee receiued his naturall 
ftrengthe foo fore enfebied, that hee dy{payred all re- 
couerye, then hee confyderynge the youthe of his chyl- 
dren, albeit hee nothynge lelle miftrufted then that that 
happened, yet well forfeynge that manye harmes myghte 
growe by theyr debate, whyle the youth of hys children 
fhoulde Jacke difcrecion of themfelt and good counfayle, 
of, their frendes, of whiche either party thold counfayle 
for their owne commodity and rather by pleafaunte ad- 
uyfe too wynne themfelfe fauour, then by profitable ad- 
uertiflemenie to, do the chi:dren good, he called fome of 
them before him that were at variaunce, and in efpecyall 
the lorde marques, Dorfette the quenes fonne by her 
fyrfte houfebande, and Richarde the lorde Haftynges, 
a noble man, than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome 
the quene {pecially grudged, for the great tauoure the 
kyng bare hym, and alfo for that fhee thoughte hym fe- 
cretelye familyer with the kynge in wanton coumpanye. 
Her kynred alfo bare hym fore, as well for that the 
kynge hadde made hym captayne of Calyce (whiche office 
the lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene claimed of the 
kinges former promyfe as for diuerfe other great giftes 
whiche hee receyued, that they loked for. When thefe 
Jordes with diuerfe other of bothe the parties were comme 
in. prefence, the kynge liftinge vppe himfelfe and vnder- 
fette with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyfe fayd 
vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinfmenne and alies, 
in what plighte I lye you fee, and I feele. By whiche the 
lefe whyle I looke to lyue with you, the more depelye 
am I moued to care in what cafe I leaue you, for fuch 
as I leaue you, fuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they fhoulde (that Godde forbydde) fynde 
you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall chemitelfe at warre 
ere their difcrecion woulde ferue to fette you at peace. 
Ye fe their youthe, of whiche I recken,the onely furetie 
to refte in youre concord, For it fuffifeth not that al 
you, loue them, yf eche of you hate other, If they wer 
menne, your faithfulneffe happelye woulde fufhife, But 
childchood muft be maintained by mens authoritye, and 
flipper youth vnderpropped with elder counfayle, which 
neither they can haue, but ye geuc it, nor ye geue it, 
yf ye gree not. For wher eche Jaboureth to breake that 
the other maketh, and for hatred of ech of others par- 
` fon, impugneth eche others counfayle, there muft it 
“nedes.bee long ere anye good conclufion goe forwarde, 
_And_alfo while either partye Jaboureth to be. chiefe, 

“flattery fhall haue more place then plaine and faithfull 

‘aduyfe, of whyche mufte needes enfue the_cuyll bring- 

ipg vppe of the prynce, whofe mynd: in tender youth 


infect, fhal redily fal to mifchief and riot, and drawe 
down with this noble realme to ruinc, but if grace turn 
him to wifdom: which if God fend, then thei that 

euill mencs before pleafed him beft, Mhal after fall farrhetty 


out of fauour, fo that euer at 
to nought, and good pain wayes profper. i 
riaunce hath ther long bene betwene you, not alway for 
great caufes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, 
our mifconftruccion turneth vnto worle or a fmal dil- 
pleafure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or eml 
tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer had fo 
great caule of hatred, as ye haue of loue.. d hat we be 
al men, that we be chrilten men, this fhall I deaue for 
prechers to tel you (and yet I wote mere whither any 
preachers wordes ought more to mgue you, then his 
that is by and by gooying to the place that thei all 
preache of.) But this thal I defire you to remember, 
that the one parte of you is of my bloode, the other of 
myne alies, and eche of yow with other, eythér of kin- 
red or affinitie, whiche fpirytuall kynred of alfynyty, 1f 
the facramentes of Chriftes churche, beare chat weyghte 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, fhoulde no. Jeffe 
moue vs to charitye, then the refpecte of flefhlye con- 
fanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that you loue to- 
gether the worfe, tor the felfe caufe that you ought to 
Ioue the better.. And yet tHat happencth. And no , 
where fynde wee fo deadlye debate, as amonge them, 
whyche by nature and lawe motte oughte to agree toge- 
ther. Suche a peftitente ferpente is ambicion and defyre 
of vaine glorye and foueraintye, whiche amonge {lates 
where he once entreth crepeth toorth fo farre, tyll with 
deuifion and variaunce hee turneth all to mifchiete. 
Firfte longing to be nexte the beft, afterwarde egall 
with the befte, and at lafte chiefe and aboue the bette- 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorfhip, and thereby 
of debate and diffencion what loffe, what forowe, what 
trouble hathe within thefe fewe yeares growen inethis 
realme, I praye Godde as well forgeate as wee well re- 
member. . 4 a 
Whiche thinges yf I coulde as well haue forefene, as 
I haue with my more payne then pleafure proued, ‘by ` 
Goddes bleffed Ladie (that was eucr his othe) I woulde 
neuer haue won the courtefye of mennes knees, with 
the loffe of foo many heades. But fithen thynges pafied 
cannot be gaine called, muche oughte wee the more be- 
ware, by what occafion we haue taken foo greate horte 
afore, that we eftefoones fall not in that occafion agayne. 
Nowe be’ thofe grietes paffed, and all is (Godde be 
thanked) quiete, and likelie righte wel to profper in 
wealthfull peace vnder youre cofeyns my children, it 
Godde fende them life and you loue. Ot whyche twoo 
thinges, the lefe loffe wer they by whome thoughe 
Godde dydde hys pleafure, yet fhoulde the realme’al- 
way finde kinges and paraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among youre felfe in a’childes reygne fall at de- 
bate, many a good man fhall perifh ‘and happely he co, 
and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again: *Whierfore 
in thefe lait wordes that euer I looke to fpeak with you : 
I exhort you and require you al, for the loue that you 
have euer borne to me, for the lone that 1 haue euer 
born to you, for the love that our Lord “beareth to vs 
all, from this time forwarde, all grieucs forgotten, eche 
of you loue other. Whiche I verelye trufte you will, 
if ye any thing earthly regard, either Godde or your 
king, affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, or your owne furety. And therewithal the king 
no longer enduring to fitte vp, laide him down on Ris 
right fide, „his face towardé them: and none was there 
prefent that coulde refrain from weping. © But tiie lordes 
recomforting him with as good wordes ‘as they could, 
and an{wering for the time-as thei thought to ftand with 
his pleafure, there in his prefence (as by their wordes 
appered ech forgaue other, and ioyned™their hands to- ` 
gether, when (as it after appeared by their Gedes) their 
hearts wer far a fonder. “As” fone asthe king” was de- 
parted, the noble prince his fonne drew toward London, 
which at the time of hisdecedfe, kept hist-houfhold at 
Ludlow in Wales. Which countrey boang tar of from 
the law and recourfe to iuftice, was begon'zo ‘be tarre 
oute of good wyll and waxen wild, robbers ‘and! riuers 
walking at-libertie vneorrectéd) “And for this encheafon 
the 
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the prince was in the life of his father fente thither, to 
the end that the authoritie of his prefence, thould re- 
fraine euill difpofed parfons fro the boldnes of their 
formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and ordering of 
this yong prince at his fending thyther, was there ap- 
pointed Sir Antony Woduile lord Riugrs and brother 
vnto the quene, a right honourable man, as valiaunte 
of hande as, politike in counfayle. Adioyned wer there 
vnto him other of the fame partic, and in effect euery 
one as he was nere{t of kin vnto the quene, fo was 
planted next about the prince. ‘That drifte by the quene 
not vnwifely deuifed, whereby her bloode mighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the duke ot Glou- 
cefter turned vnto their deftruccion, and vpon that 
grounde fet the foundacion of all his vnhappy building. 
For whom foeuer he perceiued, either at variance with 
them, or bearing himfelf their fauor, hee brake vnto 
them, fome by mouth, fom by writing and fecret mef- 
fengers, that it neyther was reafon nor in any wile to be 
fuffered, that the yong king their matter and kinfinanne, 
fhoold bee in the handes and cultodye of his mothers 
kinred, fequeftred in maner from theyr compani and at- 
tendance, of which eucri one ought him as faithful fer- 
uice as they, and manye of them far more honorable 
part of kin then his mothers fide: whole blood (quod 
he) fauing the kinges pleafure, was ful vnmetely to be 
matched with his: whiche nowe to be as who fay re- 
moued from the kyng, and the left noble to be left 
aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable to hys ma- 
geftie, nor vnto vs, and alfo to his grace no furety to 
haue the mightielt of his frendes from him, and vnto 
vs no little ieopardy, to fufler our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in youth, 
namely which is lighte. of beliefe and fone perfwaded. 
Ye remember Í trow king Edward himielf, albeit he 
was a manne of age and of difcrecion, yet was he in 
manye thynges ruled by the bende, more then itode 
either with his honour, or our profite, or with thecom- 
moditie of any manne els, except onely the immoderate 
aduauncement of them felfe.. Whiche whither they 
dorer thirfted after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer 
hard I wene to gefle, And if fome folkes'trendthip had’ 
not holden better place with the king, then any refpect 
of kinred, thei might peraduentute-eafily haue be 
trapped and brought to confufion fomme of vs ere: this. 
Why not as ealily as they haue done fome other al- 
readye, as neere of his royal bloode as we. But our 
Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke be to his grace 
that peril is pafte. Howe be it as great is growing, 
yf wee fuffer this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, 
whiche without his wyttyng, might abule the name of 


his commaundement, to ani of our vndoing, which 


. thyng God and good prouifion forbyd. Of which good 


= 


prouifion none ot us hath any thing the lefe nede, for 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges plea- 
fure hadde more place then the parties willes. Nor none 
of vs I beleue is fo vnwyfe, ouerfone to trufte a newe 
frende made of anolde toe, or to think that an houerly 
kindnes, fodainely contract in one houre continued, yet 
{cant a fortnight, fhold be deper fetled in their ito- 
mackes: then a long accuftomed malice many yeres 
rooted. | 

With thefe wordes and. writynges and fuche other, 
the duke of Gloucefter fone fet a fyre, them that were 
‘of themfelf ethe to kindle, and in efpeciall twayne, 
Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Richarde = lorde 
Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men of honour and 
of great power. The tone by longe fucceffion from his 
anceftrie,, the tother by his office and the kinges fauor. 
Thefe two not bearing eche to other fo:muche loue, as 


_ hatred bothe vnto the quenes parte: in this poynte ac- 


corded together wyth the duke of Gloucefter, that they 
wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kynges companye, all his 


smothers .frendes,, vnder the name of their enemyes. 


Vpon this conciuded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 


» dtandyng, that the lordes»whiche at that tyme were 


aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to his 


coronacion, accoumpanied with fuche:power ‘of theyr 


frences, that it fhouide bee harde for hym.to brynge his 
purpofe to pafie, without the gathering and great af- 
dcmble of peop!e and in mancr of opch warre, whereof 


the endé he witte was doubtuous, and in which the kyng 
being on their fide, mis pare fhould haue ste face ånd 
name of a rebellion: he fecretiv’ therefore by diuers 
meanes, caulcd the quene to be perfwaded and breuyirt 
inthe mynd, that it neither wer nede; and alfo fhola be 
icopardous, the king to come vp ftrong. For whereas 
nowe euery lorde loued other, and none other thing 
ftudyed vppon, but aboure the coronacion and -honoure 
of the king: if the lordes of her kinréd thold afiembie 
in the kinges name muche people, thei fhould geue tne 
lordes atwixte whome and chem hadde bene fomimetyme 
debate, to feare and fulpedcie, lette they ‘fhoulde gather 
thys people, not for the kynges fauevarde whome no 
manne enpugned, but» for theyr dettruecion, hauying 
more regarde) to their olde variaunce, then their newe 
attonement., For whiche caufe thei fhoulde afitinble on 
the other partie muche people agayne for their delence, 
whofe power fhe wylte wel farre ttretehed. > And thus 
fhould all the realme fall on a rore- And of al the 
hurte tnat therof fhould enfue, which was likely not to 
be litle, and the moft harme there like to tal -whér-fhe 
left would, all the worlde woulde put her aud her kin- 
red in the wyght, and fay that thei had vnwyfelye and 
vntrewlye allo, broken the amitie and peace that\ the: 
kyng her butband fo prudentelye made, betwene Hys 
kinne and hers in his death bed, and wisiche the other 
party faithtully obierued. 

The quence being in this wife perfwaded, fuche woofde 
fente vnto her fonne, and vnto her brother being aboute 
the kynge, and ouer that the duke of Glouceiterhym- 
felfe and other lordes the chiete of hys bende, wrote 
vnto the kynge foo reuerentelye, and to the queenes 
frendes, there ioo louyngelye, chat they nothynge earthe- 
lye myftruftynge, broughte the kynge vppe in greate 
hafty, not in good fpede, with a tober coumpanye. 
Nowe was the king in his waye to London’gone, trom 
Northampton, when thefe dukes of Glouceiter and 
Buckyngham came thither. Where remained behynd, 
the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on ithe 
morowe to folow the kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye 
Stratford miles thence, earely or hee'departed. 
So was there made that nyghte muche frendely chere 
betwene thefe dukes and the lorde Riuers a gréate while: 
But incontinente after that they were oppenlye with 
greate courtelye departed, and the lorde Riuers lodged, 
the dukes fecretelye with a fewe of their motté priuye 
frendes, fette them downe in counfayle, wherin they 
{pent a great parte of the nyght. And at their rifinge 
in the dawnyng of the day, thei fent about priuily to 
their feruantes in their innes and lodgynges about; ge- 
uinge them commaundemente to make them felre {horce- 
ly readye, for their lordes wer to horfebackward. Vp- 
pon whiche mefiages, manye of their folke were atten- 
daunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers feruantes'were 
vnreadye. Nowe hadde thele dukes taken alfo into their 
cuftodye the kayes of the inne, that none fhoulde putie 
foorth without theyr licence. 

And oucr this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonye 
Stratforde whcre the kynge laye, they hadde beeftowed 
certayne of theyr folke, that fhoulde fende backe agayne, 
and compel] to retourne, anye manne that were gotien 
oute, of Northampton toward Stonye Stratforde, 'tyil 
they fhould geue other lycence.. For as muche as the 
dukes themfclfe entended for the fhewe of theire dyly- 
gence, to bee the fyrfte that fhoulde that daye atrende 
vppon the kynges highneffe oute of that towne: thus 
bare they folke in hande. But when’the torde Ryuers 
vnderftode the gates clofed, and the wayes on cuerye 
fide befette, neyther hys feruauntes nor hymfelf fuffered 
to go oute, parceiuyng well fo greate a thvng without 
his knowledge not begun for noughte, comparyng this 
maner prefent with this, latt nightes chere, in fo. few 
houres fo gret a chaunge marucylouflye mifliked, How 
be it fithe hee coulde not geat awaye, and keepe him- 
felfe clofe, hee woulde not, lefte he fhoulde feere tə 
hyde himfelfe for fome fecret feare of hys owne faulte, 
whereof he faw no fuch caufe in hym felf : -he determined 
vppon the furetie of his own confcience, to goe boldelye 
to them, and inquire what thys matter myghte meane. 
Whome as foone as they fawe,’ they-bezanne to quarrell 
with hym, and faye, that hee intended to fette diftauunce 


bretweene 
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beetweene the kynge and them, and to brynge them to 
confufion, but it fhoulde not lye in hys power. And 
when hee beganne (as hee was a very well {fpoken manne) 
in goodly wife to excufe himfelf, they taryed not the 
ende of his aun{were, but fhortely tooke him and putte 
him in warde, and that done, toorthwyth wente to 
horfebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye Stratforde. 
Where they founde the kinge with his companie readye 
to leape on horfebacke, and departe forwarde, to leaue 
that lodging for them, becaufe it was to ftreighte for 
bothe coumpanies. And as fone as they came in his 
prefence, they lighte adowne with all their companie 
aboute them. Lo whome the duke of Buckingham 
faide, goe afore gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre 
rowmes. And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the 
kinge, and on theire knees in very humble wife, falued 
his grace 3 whiche receyued them in very ioyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor miftruft- 
inge as yet. But euen by and by in his pretence, they 
piked a quarell to the lorde Richard Graye, the kynges 
other brother by his mother, fayinge that hee with the 
lorde marques his brother and the lorde Riuers his vncle, 
hadde coumpafied to rule the kinge and the realme, and 
to fette variaunce among the ftates, and to fubdewe and 
deftroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the ac- 
coumplifhinge whereof, they fayde that the lorde Mar- 
ques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and 
thence taken out the kinges treafor, and fent menne to 
the fea. All whiche thinge thefe dukes wifte well were 
done. for good purpofes and necefiari by the whole coun- 
faile at London, fauing that fommewhat thei muft fai. 
Vato whiche woordes, the king aunfwered, what my 
brother Marques hath done I cannot faie. But in good 
faith I dare well aunfwere for myne vncle Riuers and 
my brother here, that thei be innocent oi any: fich 
matters. Ye my liege‘quod the duke of Buckingham 
thei haue kepte theire dealing in thete matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your good grace. And foorthwith 
thei arrefted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas Waughan 
knighte, in the kinges prefence, and broughte the king 
and all backe vnto Northampton, where they tooke 
againe further counfaile. And there they fent awaie trom 
the kinge whom it pleafed them, and fette newe 
feruantes aboute him, fuche as lyked better them than 
him. At whiche dealinge hee wepte and was nothing 
contente, but it booted not. And at dyner the duke ot 
Gloucetter fente a difhe from his owne table to the lord 
Riuers, prayinge him to bee of good chere, all fhould 
be wellinough. And he thanked the duke, and prayed 
the meffenger to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Ri- 
chard with the fame mefiage for his comfort, who he 
thought had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom 
fuch aduerfitie was ftraunge. But himfelf had been al 
his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde beare it 
the better. But for al this coumfortable courtefye of 
the duke of Gloucefter he fent the lord Riuers and the 
lorde Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the 
Northe countrey into diuers places to prifon, and after- 
ward al to Pomfrait, where they were in conclufion 


beheaded. 


A letter written with a cole by Sir Tuomas More to 
hys doughter maiftres Marcarer Roper, within a 
whyle after he was prifoner in the Towre. 


M Y NE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked 
i I am in good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet 
of minde : and of worldly thynges I no more defyer 
then I haue. I befeche hym make you all mery in the 
hope of heauen. And fuch thynges as I fomewhat 
longed to talke with you all, concerning the worlde to 
come, our Lorde put theim into your myndes, as I 
trufte he dothe and better to by hys holy fpirite : who 
bleffe you and preferue you all. Written wyth a cole 
by your tender Jouing father, who in hys pore prayers 
forgetteth none of you all. nor your babes, nor your 
nurfes, nor your good hufbandes, nor your good huf- 
bandes fhrewde wyues, nor your fathers fhrewde wyfe 
neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely 
well for lacke of paper. . l 


Tromas Morr, knight. 


` Aduyfynge me my penne awaye to pulle 


Two fhort ballettes which Sir THomas More made for, . 
hys paftime while he was) prifoner in the Tower of) 


London. (oT 
Lewys the loft louer. ha sft 

EY flatering fortune, loke thou neucr fo fayreys\ hs of T 
Or neuer fo plefantly begin to fmile, vt of 

As though thou wouldft my ruine all repayre, siud oT 
During my life thou fhalt me not begile. la A 
Truft fhall I God, to entre in a while. -dy DA 
Hys hauen or heauen fure and vniforme. Se | 


Euer after thy calme, loke I for a {torme. 


Davy the dycer. h I 

ONG was I lady Lucke your feruing man, 
And now haue loit agayne all that I gat, to WI 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, nord 
And in my mynde remember this and that, 


Ye may not blame me though I befhrew your cat, tiM 
But in fayth I bleffe you agayne a thoufand times, wM 
For lending me now fome layfure to make rymes. H i 


i 


At the fame time with Sir Thomas More lived Skeltom, - 
the poet laureate of Henry VIII. from whofe works i ? 
feems proper to inlert,a few ftanzas, though he cannot 
be faid to have attained great elegance of language. © 


iw 
The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. p 
TN Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgyne Fina 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne SET 
Whan Lena full of mutabylyte aar" 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne shoved sae 
Ci our pole artyxe; fmylyage haife in fcorne,... n Us 
At our foly, ana our vnfteafattnefle jib moll 
Vhetime whan Mars te warre hym dyd dres, arr o o@ 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte sot 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely wH 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be viot 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke fubtylly tof 
With fresfhe vtteraunce full fentencyoufly HM 


Dyuerfe in {tyle fome fpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte AT 
Whereby | rede, theyr renome and theyr fame . . . q 
Maye never dye, but euermore endure viui 
I was fore moued to a forfe the fame 
But igaoraunce full foone dyde me dyfcure indset 
And fhewed that in this arte I was'not fure 
For to illumine fhe fayd I was to dulle 


And not to wryte, for he fo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng terther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this 
But of reproche furely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge have. „xs 
What and he flyde downe, who fhall himfaue? . s 

Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and caft 
That I ne wyfte what to do was befte ro 
So fore enwered that I was at the lafte as neal 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take fome refte : hee 
And to lye downe as foone as I my drefte 
At Harwyche porte flumbrynge as Laye 
In myne hoftes houfe called powers keye 


JE 
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Of the wits that flourithed in the reign of Henry VIH. 
none has been more frequently celebrated. than ‘the earl 
of Surry; and this hiftory woulditherefore have been 
imperfect without fome;fpecimens of his works,. which 
yet it is not eafy to diftinguith from thofe of Sir Thomas 
Wyat and others, with which they are confounded insthe 
edition that has fallen into my hands. The three fr(t are 
I believe, Surry’s ; the reft, being of the fame age, are fez 
lected, fome as examples of different meafures, and one as 
the oldeft compofition which I have found in blank verfe, 


Defcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, fave 
only the lover, | 
HE foote feafon that bud, and bloome fourth brin 

T With grene hath cladde the hyll, andeke chenal 

The Nightingall with fethers new the finges ait 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale ==" 


9 ‘Somer 


ENGLISH 


Somer is come, for every fpray now fpringes. 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he Aynges 5 
The fithes flete with newe repayred feale : 

The adderall her flough away fhe flynges, 

The fwift {wallow purlueth the flyes imalle, 
The buly bee her honey how fhe mynges, 
Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 

And thus I fee among thete pleafant thynges 
Ecne care decayes, and yet my {forrow {prynges. 


Defcripcion of the reftlefs eftate of a lover. 


YAZ Hen youth had led me half the race, 

"Y That Cupides fcourge had made me runne 3 
I looked back to meet the place, 
From whence my weary courfe begunne: 

And then I faw howe my defyre 
Mifguiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
Had made me lofe a better prey. 

For when in fighes I fpent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game 5 
The boyling fmoke dyd fti:l bewray, 
The prefent heat of fecret flame: 

And when lalt teares do bayne my breatt, 
Where love his pleafent traynes hath fown, 
Her beauty hath the truytes oppreft, 

Ere that the buddes were fpronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd ftill purfue, 
The flying chafe of theyre requeft ; 

Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 
The hydden wounde within my brefte. 
Whenevery loke thefecheekes might ftayne, 
From dedly: pale to glowing red , 
By outward fignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my hart was fled. 
But all to late Love learneth me, 
To paynt all kynd of Colours new ; 
To blynd theyre eyes that elfe fhould fee 
My fpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breft I clame, 

That worfhipt Cupide fecretely ; 
And nourifhed hys facred flame, 
From whence no blairing fparks do flye. 


Defcripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and Sleightes 
of Love. 


Sie H wayward wayes hath Love, that moft part 
in difcord 

Our willes do ftand, whereby our hartes but feldom 
do accord : 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 

The fimple hartes which he doth ftrike with froward 
divers ftroke. 

He caufeth th’ one to rage with golden burning darte, 

And dothalay with Leaden cold, again the others harte. 

Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of fame, 

In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 

From eafye ford where | myghte wade and pafs full well, 

He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe dark 
hell : 

And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 

And willes me that my mortal foe I do befeke ot Grace ; 

He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welnere wonne 

To follow where my paynes were loft, ere that my fute 
begunne. 

So by this means I know ‘how foon a hart may turne 

From warre to peace, from truce to ftryfe, and fo 
agayne returne. 

I know how to content my felf in others luft, 

Of little ftuffe unto my felf to weave a webbe of truft : 

And how to hyde my harmes with fole dyffembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. 

I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for dred, 

And how by fhame it ftaynes agayne the Chekes with 
flamyng red: ó 

I know under the Grene, the Serpent-how. he lurkes : 

The hammer of the reftlefs forge I yote eke how it 
workes. par 
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I knew and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 

But ofte the woordes come fourth awrye of him’ that 
loveth well, 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he fhakes, 

In fynging how he doth complayne, in fleeping how 
he wakes 

To languith without ache, fickeleffe for to confume, 

A thoufand thynges for to devyle, refolvyngé of his 
fume ; 

And though he lyfte to fee his Ladyes Grace full fore 

Such plealures as delyght hys Eye, do not his helrhe 
reftore. 

I know to feke the tracte of my defyred foe, 

And fere to fynde that I do feek, but chiefly this I know. 

That Lovers muft transfourme into the thynge beloved, 

And live (alas! who would believe ?) with {prite from 
Lyfe removed. 

I knowe in harty fighes and laughters of the Mleene, 

At once to chaunge my ftate, my wil!, and eke my co- 
lour clene. 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe others helpe, 

And how the Lyon ‘chaftifed is, by beatynge of the 
whelpe. 

In EAr ee the fyre, I know how that I freafe ; 

Farre of h. burne, in bothe I wafte, and fo my Lyfe I 
leefe. 

Lknow how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde; 

How {malle a nete may take and mafe a harte of gen- 
tle kynde : : 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes of ‘gall, 

Revived with a glympfe of Grace old forrowes to let 
fall. 

The hydden traynes I know, and fecret fnares of Love, 

TTow foone a loxe will prynte a thoughte that never may 
remove. 

The flypper tate I knew, the fudein turnes from 
welthe 

The doubrtull hope, the certaine wooe, and furede- 
{paired helthe. uit 


A. praife of his ladie. 


GEVE place you ladies and be gone, 
Boait not your felves at all, 

For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whofe face will ttayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious {tone, 
I wifhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In eche of her two chriftal! eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy ; 
It would you all in heart fuffife 
To fee that lampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the moulde, 
Where fhe her fhape did take; 
Or elfe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
Whofe like was never feene nor heard, 
That any man can fynde. 

In lyfe fhe is Diana ‘chat 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede ftedfaft’; 
What will you more we fay : 

If all the world were fought: fo farre, 
Who .could finde fuche a wight, 
Ier beauty twinkleth lyke a ftarre 
Within the frofty night. 


The Lover refufed of his love, embraceth vertue. 


AM Y youthfull yeres are paft, 
My joyfull dayes are gone, 
My lyfe ic may not laft, 
. My. grave and | am one. 

My Myrth and joyes are fled 
And I.a Man in wo, . 
Defirous to be ded, 

My miciefe to forgo, 
K 


I burne 


THE UMIST OR Y‘OF THE 


I burne and am a colde, 
I treefe amyddes the fyer, 
I fee fhe doth witholde 
That is my honeft defyre. 

I fee my helpe at hande, 
I fee my lyfe alfo, 

I fee where fhe doth. ftande 
That is my deadly fo. 

I fee how the doth fee, 
And yet fhe wil be blynde, 
I fee in helpyng me, 

She fekes and will not fynde, 

I fee how fhe doth wrye, 
When I begynne to mone, 
I fee when I come nye, 
How fayne: fhe would be gone, 

I. fee what wil ye more, 
She will me gladly kill, 
And: you fhall fee therfore 
That fhe fhall have her will. 

I cannot live with ftones, 
It is too hard a foode, 

I wil be dead at ones 
-To do my Lady good. 


The Death of ZOR O AS, an Egiptian aftronomer, in 
the firft fight that Alexander had with the Perfians. 


N OW clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paffe the noys of dredfull trumpetts clang, 

Shrowded with fhafrs, the heaven with cloude of dartes, 
Covered the ayre. _ Againft full fatted bulles. 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

‘Whofe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes ; 

So. Macedons againft the Perfians fare, 

Now, corpfes hyde the purpurde foyle with blood ; 
Large flaughter on eche fide, but Perfes more, 
Moyft fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and nurnbers bate, 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to flighte. 
The Jitening Macedon by {wordes, by gleaves, 

By. bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
.Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereft kyn, 

Oxate preferves with horfemen on a plumpe 

Before his carr, that none his charge fhould give. 
Here grunts, here groans, eche where ftrong youth is 

{pent : 

Se chee bloudy hands, Bellone among 

The Perfes foweth all kind of cruel death : 

With throte yent he roares, he lyeth along 

His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 
Hym fmytes the club, hym woundes farre ftryking bowe, 
And him the fling, and him the fhining {word ; 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he reftes. 

Right over {toode in fnowwhite armour brave, 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke 5 

And in celeftiall bodies he could tell 

The moving meeting light, afpect, eclips, 

And influence, and conftellations all; 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 

Of plenty ftorde, what figne forewarned death, 

‘How winter gendreth fnow, what temperature 

In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle, 

Why fummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 

Of four begyns among themfelves how great 
Proportion is; what fway the erryng lightes 

Doth fend in courfe gayne that fyrft movyng heaven ; 
What, grees one from another diftant be, 

What ftarr doth lett the hurtfull fyre to rage, 

Or him more mylde what oppofition makes, 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre, 

What houfe eche one doth feeke, what plannett raignes 
Within this heaven fphere, nor that {mall chynges 

I fpeake, whole heaven he clofeth in his breft. 

This fage then in the ftarres hath fpyed the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, fith, 

He faw he could not fatall order chaunge, 

Foreward he preft.in battayle, that he might 

Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be flain, 

The bouldeft borne, and worthieft in the feilde ; 


5 


And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, nt 
And feking death, in fyrf{t front ot his rage, 11 00% 
Comes defperately to Alexanders face, t39 
At him with dartes one after other, throwes, “ot 
With reckleffe wordes and clamour him,provokes,.) 
And fayth, Nectanaks baftard fhamefull: ftaynewol iol 


Of mothers bed, why lofeft thou thy ftrokes,y. i iad 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, inicafeo so) M 
Manhood there be fo much jeftin thy hearty, 5.9 M 
Come fight with me, that on my hél:neriweare ithe 
Apollo’s laurell both for learninges laude, rong. 
And eke for martiall praife, thac insmy thielde: © 904 
The feven fold Sophie of Minerve.contein, «09% 1/7 
A match more mete, Syr King, themany here. “9 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon a 
The wilfull wight, and with foft words ayen, = 9 77 


O monftrous man (quoth he) what fo thou art, 
I pray thee live, ne do not with thy death nA 
This lodge of Lore, the Mufes manfion marre 5 


That treafure houfe this hand fhall never fpoyle, ~ 
My {word fhall never bruife that fkilfull brayne, > 
Long gather’d heapes of fcience fone to {pill ; 
O how fayre fruites may you to mortal] men Mf 
From Wifdoms garden give; how many may ~ 
By you the wifer and the better prove: vaJ 


What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 91% 
Perfwades to be downe; {fent to depe Averne, gal 
Where no artes flourifh, nor no knowledge vailes: si! 
For al] thefe fawes. When thus the fovereign faidy 
Alighted Zoroas with fword unfheathed, « 32AT 
The careleis king there {moate above the greve, om A 
At th’ opening ot his quilhes wounded him, TES 
So that theibloodèdown trailed on the ground z #10) 
The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnafhe, (| bad 
But yet his myndevhe bent in any wife yn & 
}lym to forbeare, fett: fpurrs unto his ftede, i 
And turnde away, left anger of his fmarte H 
Should caufe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. © 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, ditl 
One Melcager could not bear this fight, dlot 
But ran upon the faid Egyptian rude, uf 
And cutt him in both knees : he fell to ground, 4) | 
Wherewith a whole rout came of fouldiours fterneJ 
And all in pieces. hewed the fely feg, j bad 
But happely the foule fled to the ftarres, oA, 
Where, under him, he hath full ficht of all, bank 
Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 
The Perfians waild fuch fapience to forgoe, 
The very fone the Macedonians wiiht 

He would have lived, king Alexander felfe 
Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like praife for conqueft of his Yrey bad: 
As for ftoute men in field that day fubdued, fi 
Who princes taught how to difcerne a man, A 
That in his head fo rare a jewel beares, wa? 
But over all thofe fame Camenes, thofe fame, Mi 
Divine Camenes, whofe honour he procurdey,.9 sd T 
As tender parent doth his daughters weale, dA 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 

Do cherifh hym deceaft, and fett him free, 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 


Barclay wrote about 1550 his chief work is tl Shi 
of ae of which the following extract will fick, his 
yle. 


Of Mockers and Scorners, and falfe antes 


O Heartlefs fooles, hafte here to our doctrine, 
Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 
Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 
For here fhall I fhewe you good and veritie : 
Encline, and ye finde fhall great profperitie, 
Enfuing the doctrine of our fathers olde, 
And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 
Who that will followe the graces many folde 
Which are in vertue, fhall finde auauncement : 
Whertore ye fooles that in your finne are bolde, 
Fenfue ye wifdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 
Wildoine is the way of men moft excellent: 
Thertore haue done, and fhortly {pede your pace, 
To quaynt your felf and company with grace. 
Learne 


. 
> 
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Learne what isvertue, therin is great folace, 
Learne whatis truth, fadnes and prudence, 
Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchafe, 
Foriake your*toily and inconuenience, 
Cealeto-be foolesy and ay to fue offence, 
Followesye vertuie;*chiete roote of godlynes, 
For it and wifedome is ground of clenlynes. 
Wiledome-and vertuc two thinges are doubtles, 
Whiche manendueth with honour {peciall, 
But fuche heartes as-flepe in foolifhnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all : 
But in this little bargein’ principal! 
All foolifh mockers Ivypurpole to repreue, 
Clawe he his backe that teeleth itche or greue. 
Mockers and:fcorners that are harde of beleue, 
With a rough combe here will I clawe and grate, 
To proue if they will from their vice remeue, 
And leaue their folly, which caufeth great debate : 
Suche caytiues fpare neyther poore man nor eftate, 
And where their felfe are mofte worthy derifion, 
Other men to fcorne is all their moft condition. 
Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, 
Whiche of wife men defpifeth the doctrine, 
With mowes, mockes, {corne, and collufion, 
Rewarding rebukes for their good difcipline : 
Shewe to fuche wildome, yet fhall they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing therby, 
But mocke thy doétrine, {till or openly. 
So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 
That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 
A mocke or mowe fhail he haue by and by: 
‘Thus in derifion haue fooles their {peciall game. 
Correét a wife man that woulde efchue ill name, 
And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, 
And to thy wordes he gladly fhall intende- 
If by misfortune a rightwife man offende, 
He gladly fuffereth a iufte correction, 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him felfe putting mekely unto fubiection, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction : 
But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 
He fhall his teacher hate, flaunder and diffame. 
Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own fhame, 
And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 
And fo is he fore wounded with the fame, 
And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 
It alfo proued full often is certayne, 
That they that on mockers alway their mindes caft, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laft. 
" He that goeth right, ftedfaft, fure, and fait, 
May him well mocke that goeth halting and Jame, 
And he that is white may well his fcornes caft, 
Agaynft a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vfeth the fame. 
But who that of finne is cleane in deede and thought, 
May him well fcorne whofe liuing is ftarke nought. 
The {cornes of Naball full dere fhould haue been bought, 
If Abigayl his wife difcrzte and fage, 
Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes fought, 
The wrath of Dauid to temper and afiwage. 
Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 


Thus have I deduced the Englifh language from the 
age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth, in fome parts im- 
perfectly for want of materials; but I hope, at leaft, in 
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Two and fortie children rent and torne, 
For they the prophete Helyteus did icorne. 
So might they curfe the time that they were borne, 
For their mocking of this prophete diuine: 
So many other of this fort often mourne 
For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 
Thus is it foly for wife men to encline; 
To this lewde flocke of fooles, for fee thou fhall 
Them mofte fcorning that are moft bad of all. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 


Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your ioy, 
Proudly defpiling Gods punition : 
Take ye example by Cham the fonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto derifion, 
Which him after curfed for his tranfgreffion, 
And made him feruaunt to all his lyne and ftocke. 
So fhall ye caytifs at the conclufion, 
Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 


About the year 1553 wrote Dr. Wilfon, a man cele- 
brated for the politenefs of his ftyle, and the extent of 
his knowledge: what was the ftate of our language in 
his time, the following may be of ufe to fhow. 


PRonunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the voyce, 
* countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, accordynge 
to the worthines of fuche woordes and mater~as* by 
{peache are declared. The vfe hereof is fuche for anye 
one that liketh to haue prayfe for tellynge his tale in open 
aflemblie, that hauing a good tongue, and a comelye 
countenaunce, he fhalbe thought to paffe all other that 
haue the like vtteraunce : thoughe they haue much bet- 
ter learning. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifiech the caufe in like maner, 
as a {wete foundynge lute muche fetteth forthe a meane 
deuifed ballade. Or as the founde of a good inftrumente 
ftyrreth the hearers, and moueth muche” delite, fo a 
cleare foundyng voice comforteth muché our’ deintie 
eares, with muche fwete melodie, and caufeth vs'to al- 
lowe the matter rather for the reporters fake, then the 
reporter for the matters fake. Demofthenes therfore, 
that famoufe oratour, beyng afked what was the chiefeft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely praife to 
Pronunciation ; being demaunded, what was the feconde, 
and the thirde, he ftil made anfwere, Pronunciation, 
and would make none other aunfwere, till they lefre 
afkyng, declaryng hereby that arte without vtteraunce 
can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe 
right muche. And no doubte that man is in outwarde 
apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a clédne 
tongue, and a comely gefture of his body. AE {chines 
lykwyfe beyng bannifhed his countrie through Demofthe- 
nes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, 
and Demofthenes aunfwere thereunto, by force whereof 
he was bannifhed, and all they marueiled muche at the 
excellencie of the fame: then (qd Æfchines) you 
would have marueiled muche more if you had heard 
hymfelfe {peak it. Thus beyng caft in miferie and ban- 
nifhed for euer, he could not but geue fuch great reporte 
of his deadly and mortal ennemy. 


fuch a manner that its progrefs may be eafily traced, and 
the gradations obferved, by which it advanced from its 
firft rudenefs to its prefent elegance. 


A GRAM: 
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ENGLISH 


RAMMAR, which is the art of u/ing words 
properly, comprifes four parts; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the 
common grammarians, without enquiring whether a fitter diftribution 
might not be found. Experience has long fhown this method to be 
fo diftinét as to obviate confufion, and fo comprehenfive as to prevent 
any inconvenient omiffions. I likewife ufe the terms already re- 
ceived, and already underftood, though perhaps others more proper 
might fometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, 
whofe new terms have funk their learning into neglect, have left fuf- 
ficient warning againft the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new 


language. 


ORTHOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters into fyl- 
lables, and fyllables into words. Ir therefore teaches pre- 
vioufly the form and found of letters. 


The letters of the Englifh language are, 


Roman. Italick. Old Englifh. Name. 

A a INEC A a a 

B b Bob 6 b be 

Cac Cat €c fee 

Dd pel) ei; DD dee 

E e Eve € [4 e 

pef pIE F f of 
et AO eg 

H h H b D aitch 

I i fiig i t (or ja 
J j TEA F i J confonant, 
K k K k R k ka 

bil Paw} F l el 

M m M m Mmm em 

N n N n Ru en 

Oo O o O o 0 
Rare eee” o pee 

Qq 27 Bq cu 

R r Roar Ke ar 

Sa Satih Sabo LESA of 

Jt Tech ct tee 

U u Ussu u u (or va 
VV V v D V vconfonant, 
Ww Ww 1D w double z 
AY AOE £ r ex 

ey BY. Dp wy 

ZZ LZ 2 Z 3 zed, more 


commonly izzard 
or uzzard, that is, 


f bard. 


To thefe may be added certain combinations of 
letters univerfally ufed in printing ; as &, ft, fi, fl, 
fb, fk, ff, ff fi, fi, fi, fh, fA, and &, or and per 
fe,and. &, ft, fl, fy fr, fo fs Sh fs I, J fi 
Í &. tt, {t, fl, fh, ff, ff, ft, mi, fi, fh, &. 


Oor letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufe anciently 
j and j, as well as x and v, were exprefled by the fame charaéter ; 
but as thofe letters, which had always different powers, have now 


TON GUE. 


different forms, our alphabet may be properly faid to confit of 
twenty-fix letters, 


None of the {mall confonants have a double form, except /, s; of 
which / is ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, 0, U. 


Such is the number generally received ; but for z it is 
the practice to write y in the end of words, as thy, koly, 
before i, as from die, dying ; from beautify, beautifying ` 
in the words fays, days, eyes ; and in words derived from 
the Greek, and written originally with v, as /ytem, 
cisnua, fympathy, suendtera. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make a 
diphthong; as raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, low- 
nefs. 

The founds of all the letters are various. 


In treating on the letters, I fhall not, like fome other gramma- 
rians, enquire into the original of their form as an antiquarian ; nor 
into their formation and prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a me- 
chanick, anatomift, or phyfiologift ; nor into the properties and gra- 
dation of founds, or the elegance or harfhnefs of particular combina- 
tions, as a writer of univerfal and tranfcendental grammar. I con- 
fider the Englith alphabet only as it is Englifh ; and even in this nar- 
row view I follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with 
more reverence than judgment, becaufe by writing in Englith I fup- 
pofe my reader already acquainted with the Englith language; and 
becaufe of founds in general it may be obferved, that words are unable 
to defcribe them. An account therefore of the primitive and fimple 
letters is ufelefs almot alike to thofe who know their found, and 
thofe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS. 


AY 
A has three founds, the flender, open, and broad. 
A fender is found in moft words, as face, mane; and 
in words ending in ation, as creation, falvation, gene- 
ration. 
The a flender is the proper Englith a, called very juftly by Erpenius, 
in his Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e miflum, as having a middle 


found between the open a and the e. The French have a fimilar 
found in the word pais, and in their e mafculine. 


A open is the 4 of the Italian, or nearly refembles it; 
as father, rather, congratulate, fancy, glafs. 
A broad refembles the a of the German; as all, 


wall, call. 
{ 


Many words pronounced with æ broad were anciently written 
with au, as fault, mault; and we ftill fay fault, vault. This was 
probably the Saxon found, for it is yet retained in the northern dia- 
lets, and in the ruftick pronunciation ; as maun for man, haund for 
hand. 


The fhort a approaches to the a open, as grafs. 

The long a, if prolonged by e at the end of the word, 
is always flender, as graze, fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with 7 or y, and or w. 
Ai or ay, as in plain, wein, gay, clay, has only the found 
of the long and flender 4, and differs not in the pronun- 
ciation from plane, wane. 

Au or aw has the found of the German a, as raw, 
naughty. 


Ae is fometimes found in Latin words not compleatly naturalifed or 
affimilated, but is no Englifh dipkthong; and 1s moze properly ex- 
prefled by fingle e, as Celar, Eneas. 


a E: 


A GRAMMAR OF 


E: 

E is the letter which occurs moit frequently in the Englifh lan- 
guage. 

E is long, as in fcēne ; or fhort, as in céllar, feparate, 
celebrate, mën, thën. 

It is always fhort before a double confonant, or two 
confonants, relènt, mëdlar, rëptile, férpént, cëllar, cëffa- 
tion, bliffing, fell, felling, debt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo- 
nofyllables that have no other vowel, as the; or proper 
names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; being ufed to mo- 
dity the foregoing confonant, as fince, once, hedge, 
oblige; or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as ban, 
bane; cin, canes pin, pine; tin, tune; rob, robe, pop, 
pope; fir, fires cür, cure; tub, tube. 

Almott all words which now terminate in confonants ended an- 
ciently in e, as year, yeare; wildnefi, wildneffe ; which e probably had 
the force of the French e feminine, and conitituted a fyllable with its 
affociate confonant; for, in old editions, words arc fometimes di- 
vided thus, clea-re, fel-le, knowled-ge. This e was perhaps for a time 
_ vocal or filent in poetry as convenience required ; but it has been 
long wholly mute. Camden calls it the filent e. 

It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as 
glove, live, give. 

It has fometimes in the end of words a found ob- 
fcure, and fcarcely perceptible, as open, fhapen, footten, 
thiftle, participle, metre, lucre. 

E forms a diphthong with a, as near; with i, as 
deign, receive; and with wor w, as new, flew. 

Ea founds like e long, as mean; or like ee, as dear, 
clear, near. 

£7z is founded like e long, as /eize, perceiving. 

Eu founds as u long and foft. 
> Æ, a, u are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but 
have only the found of v. 

E may be faid to form a diphthong by reduplication, 
as agree, fleeping. 

Eo is found in yeomen, where it is founded as e fhort ; and in people, 
where it is pronounced like ee. 


I. 
I has a found, long, as fzme; and fhort, as fin. 


That is eminently obfervable in 7, which may be likewife remarked 
in other letters, that the fhort found is not the long found contraéted, 
but a found wholly different. 

The long found in monofyllables is always marked by 
the e final, as thin, thine. 

J is often founded before r as a fhort u; as flirt, Jirft, 
Ture 

It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, field, 
which is founded as the double ee ; except friend, which 
is fcunded as frënd. 

J is joined with ex in /iew, and ew in wiew ; which triphthongs are 
founded as the open «x. a 


O is long, as bone, obedient, corroding ; or fhort, as 
blick, knock, oblique, loll. 

}Women is pronounced wimen. 

The fort o has fometimes the found of a clofe x, as fon, come. 

O coalefces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan, 
approach; oa has the found of o long. 

O is united toe in fome words derived from Greek, as economy ; 


but oe being not an Englifh diphthong, they are better written as 
they are founded, with only e, economy. 


With 7, as oil, foil, moil, noifome. 

This coalition of letters feems to unite the founds of the two let- 
ters as far as two founds can be united without being deftroyed, and 
therefore approaches more neaily than any combination in our tongue 
to the notion of a diphthong. 

With o, as boot, boot, cooler; oo has the found of the 
Italian a. 

With u or w, as our, power, flower; but in fome 
words has only the found of o long, as in foul, bowl, 
Jow, grow. Vhele different founds are ufed to diftinguifh 
different fignifications ; as dow, an inftrument for fhoot- 
ing; Bow, a depreffion of the head: fow, the fhe of a 
boar; fow, to fcatter feed: cwl, an orbicular body ; 
bowl, a wooden vefiel. 

Ou is fometimes pronounced like o foft, as court; 
fometimes like o fhort, as cough; fomctimes like u clofe, 
as could; Oru open, as rough, tough; which ule only 
can teach. 


q 


THE 


i i ich in Latin 
Ou is frequently ufed in the laft fyllable of words which in 
end th fe and a made Englifh, as honour, labour, favour, from bo- 


nor, labor, favor. l i 
Some late innovators have ejected the z, without confidering that 


i i found be- 
the lalt {yllable gives the found neither of or nor ur, but a ; 
tween hor if oa compounded of both; befides that they are prot 
bably derived tous from the French nouns in eur, as oneur, faveure 


O: i 
+ a y A A 
U is long in ie, confūfion; or fhort, as ws, concitf- 


Sion. : 


It coalefces with 4, e, 7, 03 : 
combinations the force of the w confonant, as quaff, 


queft, quit, quite, languifo ; fometimes in ui the z log 
its found, as in juice. It is fometimes mute before pe 
i, Y, as guard, gueft, guife, buy. = 


-U is followed by e in wirtue, but the e has no found. + 


é =- 
Ue is fometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation of the 


French, as prorogue, fjnagogue, plogue, vague, harangue. 
ay “ 


Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obferves of one 
of the Roman letters, we might want without inconve= 
nience, but that we have it. It fupplies the place of 
i. at the end of words, as thy; before an ż, as dying; 
and is commonly retained in derivative words where it 
was part of a diphthong in the primitive ; as defroy, de- 
Jiroyer , betray, betrayed, betrayer; pray, prayer; fay, 
fayer day, days. 4 

Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly ufed where 7 is 
now put, occurs very frequently in all old books. 


5 
GENERAL RULES. 
A vowel in the beginning or middle fyllable, before 
two confonants, is commonly fhort, as opportunity, — 
In monofyllables a fingle vowel before a fingle confo- 
nant is fhort, as frag, frog. f 


pa - 
s- 


Of CONSONANTS. 
B. 


B has one unvaried found, fuch as it obtains in other 
languages. 

lt is mute in debt, debtor, fubtle, doubt, iamb, limb, 
dumb, thumb, climb, comb, womb. 


Tt is ufed before /and r, as black, brown. 


C. 


C has before e and ż the found of /; as Sincerely, cen- 
trick, century, circular, ciftern, city, ficcity: before a, o, 
and wz, it founds like $, as calm, concavity, copper, in- 
corporate, curiofity, concupifcence. 

C might be omitted in the language without lofs, fince one of its 
founds might be fupplied by /, and the other by 4, but that it pre- 
ferves to the eye the etymology of words, as face from facies, caps 
tive from captivus. 

Ch has a found which is analyfed into Yh, as church, 
chin, crutch. It is the fame found which the Italiang 
give to the c fimple before 7 and e, as citta, cerro. 

Ch is founded like & in words derived from the Gfeek, 
as chymift, fcheme, choler. Arch is commonly founded 
ark before a vowel, as archangel; and with the Englifh 
found of ch before a confonant, as archdifhop. 

Ch, in fome French words not 
chine, chaife. 

C, according to Englifh orthography, never ends a word 
fore we write /tick, b/ock, which were originally ficke, 


words, Cis now mute. 
It is ufed before / andr, as clock, croft. 


D 
Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent, 
It is ufed before r, as draw, drofi; and w, as dwell, 


i F. 

F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, it 
is numbered by the grammarians among the femi- 
vowels, yet has this quality of a mute, that it is com- 
modioufly founded before a liquid, as fla, fly, freckle. 
It has an unvariable found, except that of is fometimes | 
fpoken nearly as ov. 


yet affimilated, founds like JB, as mar 


; there- 
blocke, in fuch 


G. 


G has two founds, one hard, as in gay, go, guns the 
other foft, as in gem, giant, 


At 


but has rather in thefe | 


eee Ty eee Ue Bet Aa A A a hha bbalii, Libis othe we ee Y 
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At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, fnug, 
fing, fre. . 

Before e and i the found is uncertain. 

G before e is foft, as gem, generation, except in gear, 
gold, geefe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words 
ending in g, as finging, flronger, and generally before er 
at the end of words, as finger. 

G is mute before 2, as gnafh, fign, foreign. 

G before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantick, 
gibbet, gite, giblets, giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, 

ingle, gipfy. 
Gh in “ beginning of a word has the found of the 
hard g, as ghofily; in the middle, and fometimes at the 
end, it is quite filent, as though, right, fought, fpoken 
tho’, rite, foute. 

It has often at the end the found of f, as laugh, 
whence Jaughter retains the fame found in the middle; 
cough, trough, fough, tough, enough, flough. 

It is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation g% 
had the force of a confonant, deeply guttural, which is {till conti- 


nued among the Scotch. 
G is ufed before 4, /, and r. 


H. 


H is a note of afpiration, and fhows that the following 
vowel muft be pronounced with a ftrong emiffion of the 
breath, at bat, her/e. 

It feldom, perhaps never, begins any but the firft 
fyllable, in which it is always founded with a full 
breath, except in heir, herb, hofiler, honour, bumble, 
boneft, humour, and their derivatives. 


J. 

J confonant founds uniformly like the foft g, and is 
therefore a letter ufelefs, except in etymology, as eja- 
culation, jefcr, jocund, juice. 

K: 

K has the found of hard c, and is ufed before e and 2, 
where, according to Englifh analogy, ¢ would be foft, 
as kept, king, fairt, feeptick, for fo it fhould be written, 
not fceptick. 

It is ufed before z, as knell, knot, but totally lofes its found. 


K is never doubled ; but is ufed before it to fhorten 
the vowel by a double confonant, as cöckle, pickle. 


L 


L has in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other 
languages. 

The cuftom is to double the / at the end of monofyllab’es, as 4://, 
acill, full. Thefe words were originally written kile, wille, fulle; 
and when the e firft grew filent, and was afterwards omitted, the 
d/ was retained, to give force, according to the analogy of our lan- 
guage, to the foregoing vowel. 

L is fometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, calves, 
could, would, fhould, pfalm, talk, falmon, falcon. 

The Saxon, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpirated 


the / at the beginning of words, as hla, æ loaf, or bread; hlap-p, 
+ a lord; but this pronunciation is now duufed. 


Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak ¢/, 
in which the e is almoft mute, as table, /huttle. 


M. 


M has always the fame found, as murmur, monu- 
mental. 


N. 


N has always the fame found, as xcble, manners. 
N is fometimes mute after m, as damn, condemn, 
hymn. 


p) 
P has always the fame found, which the Welfh and 
Germans confound with B. 
P is fometimes mute, asin p/alm, and between m and 
%, as tempt. 
Pb is ufed for f in words derived from the Greek, as 
Philofopher, philanthropy, Philip. 


9, as in other languages, is always followed by u, 
and has a found which our Saxon anceftors well cx- 
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prefed by cp, cw, as quadrant, queen, equeftrian, quilt, 

enquiry, quire, quotidian. Qu is never followed by u. 
Qy is fometimes founded, in words derived from 

the French, like &, as conquer, liquor, rifque, chequer. 


R. 


R has the fame rough fnarling found as in other 
tongues, 

The Saxons ufed often to put 4 before it, as before / at the be- 
ginning of words. 

Rh is ufed in words derived from the Greek, as myrrh, myrrhine, 
catarrhous, rheum, rheumatick, rhyme. 

Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin 
or French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, 
Sepulchre. 

S 


S has a hiffing found, as /ibilation, fifier. 


A fingle s feldom ends any word, except the third perfon of verbs, 
as loves, grows; and the plurals of nouns, as trees, bufhes, diffreffes ; 
the pronouns this, bis, ours, yours, us; the adverb thus; and words 
icrived frem Latin, as rebus, furplus; the clofe being always either 
in fe, as boufe, horfe, or in fs, as grafs, dreft, bli/s, lejs, anciently 
graft, drefe. 

S fingle, at the end of words, has a groffer found, 
like that of z, as trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, 
Jurplus. 

It founds like z before żon, if a vowel goes before, 
as intrufion; and like /, if it follows a confonant, as 
converfion. 

It founds like z before e mute, as refufe, and before 
y final, as rofy; and in thofe words, bofom, défire, wif- 
dom, prifon, prifoner, préfent, prefent, dam/fel, casement. 

It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be founded before all 
confonants, except x and %, in which / is comprifed, x being only 
ks, and x a hard or grofs /. ‘This / is therefore termed by gram- 
marians fue poteffatis litera; the reafon of which the learned Dr. 


Clarke erroneou‘ly fuppofed to be, that in fome words it might be 
doubled at pleafure. Thus we find in feveral languages : 


Linas, fcatter, fdegno, fdrucciolo, ffavellare, o¢hyt, fgombrare, 
Jgranare, jhake, flumber, fmell, firife, pace, /plendour, /pring, /queext, 
Jorew, flep, firength, flramen, fventura, jwell. 


S is mute in ifle, iland, demefne, vifcount. 


g 


T has its cuftomary found, as take, temptation. 

Ti before a vowel has the found of f, as falvation, 
except an / goes before, as que/tion, excepting like- 
wife derivatives from y, as mighty, mightier. 

Tb has two founds ; the one fott, as thus, whether; 
the other hard, as thing, think. The found is foft in 
thefe words, then, thence, and there, with their deriva- 
tives and compounds, that, thefe, thou, thee, thy, thine, 
their, they, this, thefe, them, though, thus, and in all 
words between two vowels, as father, whether ; and be- 
ween yr and a vowel, as durthen. 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, 
faithful. Where it is foftened at the end of a word, ane 
filent muft be added, as breath, breathe; cloth, clothe. 


y 


V has a found of near affinity to that of f, vain, 
vanity. 
From f in the Iflandick alphatet, v is only diftinguifhed by a dia- 
critical point. 
W 


Of w, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted 
vowel, fome grammarians have doubted whether it 
ever be a confonant; and not rather as it is called a 
double a or ou, as water may be refolved into ouater ; 
but letters of the fame found are always reckoned confo- 
nants in other alphabets: and it may be obferved, that 
w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as frofly winter. 

Wb has a found accounted peculiar to the Englifh, 
which the Saxons better exprefied by hp, bw, as whet, 
whence, whiting; in whore only, and fometimes in 
wholefome, wh is founded like a fimple 4. 


X 


X begins no Englih word; it has the found of ks, 
as axle, extraneous. 
Y. 
Y, when it follows a confonant, is a vowel; when it 
precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a confonant, 


Je, 


A 


yey young. Te is thought by fome to be in all cafes a 
vowel. But it may be obferved of y as of w, that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as rofy youth. 


‘ Z. 


Z begins no word originally Englifh; it has the 
found as its name izzard or f bard expreffes, of an 


Jf uttered with clofer compreffion of the palate by the 
tongue, as freeze, froze, 


In orthography I have fuppofed orthoepy, or Juf utterance of words, 
to be included ; orthography being only the art of expreffing certain 
founds by proper charatters. I have therefore obferved in what 
words any of the letters are mute. 

Moft of the writers of Englifh grammar have given long tables of 
words. pronounced otherwife than they are written, and fecm not fuf- 
ficiently to have confidered, that of Englith, as of all living tongues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other 
regular and folemn. ‘The curfory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncertain, being made different in different mouths by negligence, un- 
fkilfulnefs, or affectation. The folemn Pronunciation, though by no 
means immutable and permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the 
orthography, and lefs liable to capricious innovation. They have 
however generally formed their tables according to the curfory fpcech 
of thofe with whom they happened to converfe; and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have 
often eftablifhed the jargon of the loweft of the people as the model 
of {peech. 

For pronunciation the beft general rule is, to confider thofe as 
the moft elegant fpeakers. who deviate leait from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and 
fettlement of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or according to the fancy of the earlieft 
writers in rude ages, was at firft very various and uncertain, and is 
yet fufiiciently irregular, Of thefe reformers fome have endea- 
voured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, 
without conjidering that this is to meafure by a fhadow, to take that 
for a model or ftandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, 
lefs adiurdly indeed, but with: equal unlikelihood of faccefs, have 
endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of founds, 
that every found may have its own charaéter, and every character 
a fingle found. Such would be the orthography of a new language 
to be formed by a fynod of grammarians upon principles of {cience. 
But who can hope to prevail on nations to change their practice, 
and make all their old books ufelefs? or what advantage would a 
new orthography procure equivalent to the confufion and perplexity 
of fuch an alteration ? 

Some of thefe fchemes I fhall however exhibit, which may be 
ufed according to the diverfities of genius, as a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. 

One of the firt who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, 
was Sir Thomas Smith, fecretary of ftate to Queen Elizabeth, a 
man of real learning, and much pradifed in grammatical difquifi- 
tions. Had he written the following lines according to his fcheme, 
they would have appeared thus. 


At length Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 
The glory of the priefthood, and the shame, 
Stemm/d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 
And drove thofe holy Vandals off the itage. 


At lengé Erafmus, Sat grët ingurd nim, 
Ae glori of Se prefthud, and Se zim, 
Stemmd Se wild torrent of a barb’rous aS 
And dibv Sos holi Vandals off Se Naz. 


After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the 
celebrated mafter of St. Paul’s fchool in London; which I cannot 
reprefent exactly for want of types, but wil! approach as nearly as I 
can by means of characters now in ufe as to make it underftood, ex- 
hibiting two flanzas of Spenfer in the reformed orthography. 


Spenfer, book iii. canto 5. 


Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed, 
With which her fovereign mercy thou doft quite ? 
Thy life the faved by her gracious deed ; 
But thou doft ween with villanous defpight, 
To blot her honour, and her heav’nly light. 
Die, rather die, than fo difloyally, 
Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 
Fair death it is to fhun more fhame ; then die. 
Die; rather die, than ever love difloyally, 
But if to love difloyalty it be, 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah! far be fuch reproach from me. 
What can I lefs do, than her love therefore, 
Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 
Die, rather dic, and dying do her ferve, 
Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 
‘I hy life fhe gave, thy life fhe doth deferve ; 
Die, rather die, than ever from her fervice fwerve. 


Vabankful wrss, faid hj, iz Sis Se mjd, 
Wib twis her foberain merh Sou duft quit ? 
Dj ljf pj faded bj her grafius djd ; 

But Sou duft wen wif bilenus difpjt, 

Tu blot her honor, and her heUnlj lit. 
Dj, roBer dj, Ban fo diflvialj. 

Djm of her hib dezert, or fm fo lidt. 

Fair def) itiz tu pun mar ram; Ben dje 
Dj, radcr dj, S:n eder lub difoialj, 


GRAMMAR. 
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But if tu lub difloialtj it bj, 
Sal I Sen hat her Sat from deez dor 
Mj broubt ? ah ! far bj fua repro> from mje tw 


Wat kan I les du Sen har luy Serfor, 32 
Sib I her du reward kanot reftar ? a 
Dj, raSer dj, and djig du her ferb, I 


Diig her ferb, and livig ber adar. v 
Dj lif rj gzb, 8j ljf pj dub dezerb. i 
Dj, raðer di, Sen ever from her ferbdis {werk. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want 
an underftanding which might have qualified him for better eme 
ployment. He fcems to have been more fanguine than his prede- 
ceflors, for he printed his book according to his own fchemes; 
which the following fpecimen will make eafily underftood. 


n f 

But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, on to 
come among them being troubled, it is better to ftand upon your 
guard, than to truft to their gentlenefs. For the fafeguard of your 
face, which they have moft mind unto, provide a purfehood, made 
of coarfe boultering, to be drawn and knit about your collar, which 
for more fafety is to be lined againft the eminent parts with woollen 
cloth. Firft cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, and half 
a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forchead, from one 
ear to the other ; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two 
fhort peces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the 
cheeks, and then fet an other piece about the breadth of a fhilling 
againft the top of the nofe. At other times, when they are not an- 
gered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts 
about them, may ferve though it be in the heat of the day. F 


Bet penfoever you hav’ occafion to trubble Seir patienc’, or to ceom among Sem 5 
beeing trubled, it is better to fand upon your gard, San to truft to Seir gentlenes, >. 
For Se faf’gard of your fac’, po Sey hav’ mot mind" unto, provid’ a purfehoo4, 4 
mad’ of coorfe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pio fer mor” a 
faf’ty is to bee lined againft 6° eminent parts wit woollen clog. Firtt cut a perc’ 
about an ina and a half broad, and half a yard long, to reas round by ðe temples 
and for’head, froma one ear to Se oder; pis beeing fowed in his plac’, join unto 
it two port peeces of the fam breade under &e eys, for the bals of Se cheeks, and 
then fet an oðcr peec’ about Be breacx of a pilling againft the top of ðe nofe. At 
cBer tim's, pen Sey ar’ not angered, a little piee’ half a quarter broad, to cover 
Se eys and parts about them, may ferve Sowg it be in che heat of Be day. Butler 
on the Nature and Properties of Bees, 1634, herd 
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In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination 
to change the orthography; as appears, among other books, in fuch 
editions of the works of Milton as were publifhed by himfelf. Of 
thefe reformers every man had his own fcheme ; but they agreed in 
one general defign of accommodating the letters to the pronuncia- 
tion, by ejecting fuch as they thought fuperfluous. Some of them 
would have written thefe lines thus: 


ETTE EET hs s 


à 
ø 


SAN ot a E ‘ 


Shall then be paradis, far happier place’ 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


Bifhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofophical 
language, propofed, without expecting to be followed, a regular or- 
thography ; by which the Lord’s prayer is to be written thus: 


Gid mati oe ot ee bed 


Yor Fidher huithh art in héven, halloed bi dhyi nám, dbyi cingdym cjm, dhy 
èill bi dyn in erth as it is in héven, &c. ` 


We have fince had no general reformers; but fome ingenious men 
have endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing bonor 
and /abor for honour and labour, red for read in the Preter-tente, sais 
for fays, repete for repeat, explane for explain, or declame for declaim 
Of thefe it may be faid, that as they have done no good, they have 
done little harm; both becaufe they have innovated little, and be- 
caufe few have followed. them. yoo 
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TY MOLOGY teaches the deduction of -one 
word from another, and the various modifica- 
tions by which the fenfe of the fame 


word is diverfi- « 
fied; as horfe, borfes; 1 love; I loved. iverfi- 


Of the ARTICLE. ; . 


The Englith have two articles, amor a, and hers 


AN, A... 

A has an indefinite fignificati 
fome reference to more ; as, 
one among the books that are good. He was killed hy a 
fword, that is, fome fword. This is a better book fer a 
man than a boy, that is, for one of thofe that are men than 
one of thofe that are boys. An army might enter without 
refiftance, that is, any army. 
In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the fi 


\ ngul 
we fpeak in the plural without an article; as, rhefe ae 
good books. arian 


On, and means one, with 
This is a good book, that isy 


I have made a the original article, becaufe is 


l is-only the Saxon 
a, or XN, one, applied to a new ule, as the Ger 
5 


man eis, and the 
French 


Pe INEGI L Wes A 


French un; the » being cut off before a confonant in the fpeed of ut- 
terance. 


Grammarians of the laft age direct, that an fhould be 
ufed before b; whence it appears that the Englifh an- 
ciently afpirated lefs. 4n is ftill ufed before the filent 4, 
as an kerb, an boneft man: but ctherwife a; as, 


Ahorfe, a horfe, my kingdom for a horfe. 
Shake/peare. 


Tue has a particular and definite fignification. 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 


That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which 
we live. So He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 
herbs for the ufe of man, that is, for thofe beings that 
are cattle, and bis ufe that is man. 


The is ufed in both numbers. 


I am as free as Nature firt made man, + 
Fre the bafe laws of fervitude began, l 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran. Dryd. Y 


Many words are ufed without articles; as, 


1. Proper names, as Jobn, Alexander, Longinus, Ari- 
harchus, Jerufalem, Athens, Rome, London. Gop 1s 
ufed as a proper name. 

2. Abftraét names, as blacknefs, witchcraft, virtue, 
vice, beauty, ugline/s, love, hatred, anger, goodnature, 
kindnefs. 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any 
thing is implied: This is not Zeer, but water; This is 
not Sra/s,. but fied. 


Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVES. 


The relations of Englih nouns to words going be- 
fore or following are not expreffed by cafes, or changes 
of termination, but as in moft of the other European 
languages by prepofitions, unlefs we may be faid to 
have a genitive cafe. 

Singular. 


Nom. Magifter, a Matter, the Matter. 


Gen. Magiftri, of a Mafter, of the Matter, or 
Matters, she Matters. 

Dat. Magiftro, to a Mafter, to the Mafter. 

Acc. Magiftrum, a Matter, the Matter. 

Voc. Magifter, Mafter, O Matter. 

Abl. Magittro, from a Matter, from the Mafter. 


Plural. 


Nom. Magiftri, Matters, the Mafters. 
Gen. Magiftrorum, of Matters, of the Matters. 
Dat. Magittris, to Mafters, to the Matters. 
Acc. Magiftros, Matters, the Matters. 
Voc. Magiftri, Matters, O Matters. 

Abi. Magiftris, from Matters, from the Matters. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 


Mafter, Gen. Matters. Plur. Mafters. 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 


Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, maffer's, 
febolar’s, according to an opinion long received, that the ’s is a con- 
traction of bis, as the foldier’s valour, for the foldier his valour : but this 
cannot be the true original, becaufe ’s is put to female nouns, Wo- 
man’s beauty; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty Juno's unrelenting hate : 
and collective nouns, as Women's paffions; the rabble's infolexce; the 
multitudes folly; in all thefe cafes it is apparent that bis cannot be 
underftood. We fay likewile, the foundation's firength, the diamond's 
luftre, the winter's feverity ; but in thefe cafes Ais may be underltood, 
he and his having formerly been applied to neuters in the place now 
fupplied by 7 and its. 

The learned, the fagacious Wallis, to whom every Englifh gram- 
marian owes a tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the 
noun an adjelive poffefive ; I think with no more propriety than he 
might have applied the fame to the genitive in cquitum decus, Troe 
oris, or any other Latin genitive. 

This termination of the noun fecms to conftitute a real genitive 
indicating poffefion. Tt is derived to us from thofe who declined 
pmid, a fmitb; Gen. pmiter, of a fmith; Plur. pmider, or pmiday, fmiths 5 
and fo in two other of their feven declenfions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old pocts 
both the genitive and plural were longer by a fyllable than the original 
word ; &nitis, for knight's, in Chaucer; leavis, for /eaves, in Spenter. 

When a word ends in s, the genitive may be the fame with the 
nominative, as Venus temple. 


BE Of NVGOU JE: 


The plural is formed by adding s, as table, tables; 
fiy, flies; Sher, Sifters ; wood, woods; or es where s could 
not otherwife be founded, as after ch, s, fo, x, Z; after 
c founded like s, and g like j, the mute e is vocal be- 
fore s, as lance, lances, outrage, outrages. 

The formation of the plutal and genitive fingular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in », as men, avomen, oxen, 
fwine, and more anciently eyen and /hoon. This formation is that 
which generally prevails in the T'eutonick dialects. 

Words that end in f commonly form their plural by 
ves, as loaf, loaves; calf, calves. 

Except a few, muff, muffs; chief, chiefs. So hoof, roof, proof, re- 
licf, mifchief, puff, cuff, dwarf, handkerchief, grief. 

Irregular plurals are seeth from tooth, lice from oufe, mice from 
moufe, geele from goofe, feet from foot, dice from die, pence from penny, 
brethren from brother, children from child. j 

Plurals ending in s have no genitives; but we fay, 
Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againft 
the ladies hairs. Pope. 

Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords’ houfe may be faid for the boufe of Lord: 3 


but fuch phrafes are not now in ufe; and ‘urely an Englifh ear re- 
bels againft them. 


Ofer Bad ler CeT al, V EJS. 


Adjectives in the Englifh language are wholly inde- 
clinable ; having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to fubltantives in all relations without any 
change; as, a good woman, good women, of a good wo- 
man a good man, good men, of good men. 


The Comparifon of Adjectives. 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding er, the fuperlative by adding ¢/, to the pofitive; 
as, fair, fairer, faireft; lovely, lovelier, lovelic# , /weet, 
{weeter, {weete ; low, lower, lowe; high, higher, 
highe/. 

Some words are irregularly compared ; as good, better, 
bet; bad, worfe, wort; little, le/s, leaft, near, nearer, 
next, much, more, moft, many (or moe), more (for moer), 
moft (for moeft); late, latter, lateft or laft. 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding mof, 
as nether, netbermoft, outer, outmoft ; under, undermoft ; 
up, upper, uppermoft ; fore, former, foremoft. 

Moft is fometimes added to a fubftantive, as topmoft, 


fouthmoft. 


Many adjectives do not admit of comparifon by ter- 
minations, and are only compared by more and mf, as 
benevolent, more benevolent, moft benevolent. 

All adjeétives may be compared by more and mof, 
even when they have comparatives and fuperlatives re- 
gularly formed ; as fair; fairer, or more fair, faireft, 
or moft fair. 


In adjectives that admit a regular conparifon, the comparative more 
is oftener ufed than the fuperlative moft, as more fair is oftener written 


for fairer, than mof fair for faire/. 

The comparifon of adjectives is very uncertain; and 
being much regulated by commiodioufnefs of utter- 
ance, or agreeablenefs of found, is not eafily reduced 
to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyfyilables, or words of more than two fyllables, 
are feldom compared otherwife than by more and mof, 
as deplorable, more deplorable, moft deplorable. 

Diffyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in 
Jome, as fulfome, toilfome, in ful, as careful, fpleenful, 
dreadful ; in ing, as trifling, charming 5 in ous, as porous, 
in js, as carelefs, barmle/s; in ed, as wretched; in id, 
as candid, in al, as mortal; in ent, as recent, fervent; 
in ain, as certain, in ive, as mifive ; in dy, as woody; 
in fy, as puffy, in ky, as rocky, except lucky 3 in my, 
as roomy; in ny, as fkinny 5 in py, as ropy, Except happy; 
in ry, as boary. 


Some comparatives and fuperlatives are yet found in good writers 
formed without regard to the foregoing rules ; but in a language 
fubjected fo little and fo laieiy to grammar, fuch anomulics mutt fre- 
quently occur. 


So fbady is compared by Milton. 
She in adie? covert hid, 


Tun‘d her nocturnal note. Parad. Loft. 
And virtuous. 
What fhe wills to fay or do, 
Seems wile, virtacu/e/', dilcrectell, bef. Parad. Loft. 


b So 


A GRAMMAR OF: THE 


So trifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. 

It is not fo decorous, in refpect of God, that he fhould im- 
mediately do all the meaneft and trifingeft things himfelf, with- 
out making ufe of any inferior or fubordinate minifter, 

Ray on the Creaiton. 
Famous, by Milton. 

l hall be named among the famou/e/? 

Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. 
Inventive, by Afcham. 

Thofe have the inventiveff heads for all purpofes, and roundeft 

tongues in all matters. Afcham's Schoolmafler. 
Mortal, by Bacon. 

The mortalefi poifons practifed by the Weft Indians, have 

fome mixture of the blood, fat, or flefh of man. Bacon. 
Natural, by Wotton. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and zaturallef con- 

fiderations that belong to this piece. Wotton’s Architeflure, 
Wretched, by Fohnfon. 

The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps; fuch as pre- 
fuming on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at 
terms when they underftand not things. B. Fobnfon. 

Powerful, by Milton. 
We have fuftain’d one day in doubtful fight, 
What heav'n’s great King hath pow’r/ulle? to fend 
Againft us from about his throne. Paradife Loft. 


Milton's Agonifies. 


The termination in 7/4 may be accounted in fome fort a degree of 
comparifon, by which the fignification is diminifhed below the pofi- 
tive, as black, blacki/h, or tending to blacknefs ; falt, falti/b, or having 
a little tafte of falt: they therefore admit no comparifon. This ter- 
mination is feldom added but to words expreffing fenfible qualities, 
nor often to words of above one fyllable, and is fcarcely ufed in the 
folemn or fublime ftyle. & 


Of PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns, in the Englifh language, are, J, thou, be, 
with their plurals we, ye, they, it, who, which, what, 
whether, whofoever, whatfoever, my, mine, our, ours, thy, 
thine, your, yours, his, her, hers, their, theirs, this, that, 
other, another, the fame. 


The pronouns perfonal are irregularly inflected. 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom. I We 
Accuf. and other 2 Me Us 
oblique cafes. ) 
Nom. Thou Ye 
Oblique. Thee You 


You is commonly ufed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the 
language of ceremony, where the fecond perfon plural is uied for the 
fecond perfon fingular, You are my friend. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. He They e | 
Oblique: Him Them j Applied to mafculines, 
Nom. She They a 
Oblique. Her Them i Applied to feminines. 
Poen. Cae lt They 2 Applied to neuters or 
Oblique. Its Them § things. 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to ufe ba 
and for its, his. 

The poffeflive pronouns, like other adjectives, are 
without cafes or change of termination. 

The pofleffive of the firft perfon is my, mine, our, 
ours; of the fecond, thy, thine, you, yours ; of the third, 
from be, bis, from fhe, ber, and hers, and in the plural 
their, theirs, for both fexes. 

Our, yours, hers, theirs, are ufed when the fubftantive preceding is 
feparated by a verb, as Thee are our Looks. Thefe books are ours. 
Your children excel ours in flature, but ours furpa/s yours in learning. 

Ours, yours, kers, theirs, notwithftanding their feeming plural ter- 
mination, are applied equally to fingular and plural fub{tantives, as 


This book is ours. Thee books are ours. 
Minc and thine were formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amiable 


lady ; which though now difufed in profe, might be ftill properly 
continued in poetry, they are ufed as ours and yours, when they are 


referred to a fubftantive preceding. 
Their and theirs are the pofleffives likewife of it, and 


are therefore applied to things. : i 
Pronouns relative are, who, which, what, whether, 


whofoever, whatfoever. 
Sing. and Plur. 


Nom. Who 
Gen. Whofe 
Other oblique cafes. Whom 


Sing. and Plur, 
Nom. Which 
Gen. Of which, or whofe 
Otker obligse cafes. Which 


Who is now ufed in relation to perfons, and which in relation to 
things; but they were anciently confounded. a 
Whofe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which : 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 
Whether is only ufed in the nominative and accufative cafes ; and 
has no plural, being applied only to oze of a number, commonly to 
one of two, as, Whether of thefe is left 1 know not, Whether fall I 
choofe? Itis now almoft obfolete. mY) 


e . e >. . y a 
What, whether relative or interrogative, is without 


variation. : iai 
Whofoever, whatfoever, being compounded of who or 
what, and foever, follow the rule of their primitives. 


Singular. Plural. 
This Thefe n 
1 That Thofe 
In all cafes, 4 Other Others 
L Whether 


The plural others is not ufed but when it is referred to a fubftantive 
preceding, as J hawe fent other horfes. d have not fent the fame borfei, 
but others. 

Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, 
have a relative and pronominal ufe. Hereof, herein, 
hereby, hereafter, herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, there- 
upon, therewith, whereof, wherein, whereby, whereupon, 
wherewith, which fignity, of this, in this, Bcc. of that, 
in that, &c. of which, in which, &c. 

Therefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for 
and «where for, for that, for which, are now reckoned con- 
junctions, and continued in ufe. The reft feem to be 
paffing by degrees into neglect, though proper, ufe- 
ful, and analogous. ‘They are referred both to fingu- 
Jar and plural antecedents. 

There are two more words ufed only in conjunction 
with pronouns, own and felf. 

Own is added to poffeffives, both fingular and plural, 
as my own hand, our own boufe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a filent contrariety or oppofition ; as, I ive in my 
own houfe, that is, not in a hired houfe. This I did with 
my own band, that is, without help, or not by proxy. \ 

Self is added to poffeffives, as my/elf, yourfelves; and 
fometimes to perfonal pronouns, as him/elf, it/elf, them- 
Selves. At then, like own, exprefles emphafis and oppo- 
fition, as I did this myfelf, that is, not another; or it 
forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We burt ourfelves by vain 
rage. 

Himfelf, itfelf, themfeves, is fappofed by Wallis to be put by cor- 
ruption, for bis Alf, it’ felf, their felves; fo that felf is always a fub.. 
ftantive. This feems juftly obferved, for we fay, He came him/elf; 
Himfe!f foall do this ; where bim/elf cannot be an accufative, 


Of the VERB. 


Englifh verbs are active, as 7 love ; or neuter, as J 
languifo. The neuters are formed like the atives. 

Mott verbs fignifying ation, may likewife fignify condition or habit, 
and become xzeuters, as I love, I am in love; J firike, I am now 
ftriking. 

Verbs have only two tenfes inflected in their termina- 
tions, the prefent, and fimple preterite ; the other tenfes 
are compounded of the auxiliary verbs bave, /ball, 
will, let, may, can, and the infinitive of the ative or 
neuter verb. 

The paffive voice is formed by joining the participle 
preterite to the fubftantive verb, as J am loved, 


To Have. Indicative Mood. 


Prefent Tenfe. 
Sing. Ihave, thou haft, be hath or has; 
Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 


Has is a termination corrupted from bath, but now more frequently 
ufed both in verfe and profe. F 7 


Simple Preterite. 
Sing. l] had, thou hadit, be had ; 
Plur. We had, ye had, they had. 
Compound Preterite. 
Sing. Ihave had, thou haft had, be has had ; 
Plur. We have have had, ye have had, they have had. 


Preterpluperfec. 
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Preterpluper fect. 
Sing. T had had, thou hadit had, be had had, 
Plur. We had had, ye had had, they had had. 
Future. 
Sing. I hall have, thou fhalt have, be fhall have; 
Plur. We thall have, ye fhall have, they fhall have. 


Second Future, 
Sing. I will have, thou wilt have, ke will have; 
Plur. We will have, ye will have, they will have. 
By reading thefe future tenfes may be obterved the variations of 
feall and will. 
Imperative Mood. 
Sing. Have or have thou, let im have; 
Plur. Let us have, have or have ye, let them have. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
Prefent. 
Sing. Ihave, thou have, be have; 
Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 
Preterite fimple as in the Indicative. 
Preterite compound. 
Sing. Ihave had, they have had, ke have had; 
Plur. We have had, ye have had, they have had. 
Future, 
Sing. I hall have, as in the Indicative. 


Second Future. 
Sing. I fhall have had, thow fhalt have had, że fhall 


have had; 
Plur. We thall have had, ye fhall have had, they fhall 
have had. 
Potential. 


The potential form of {peaking is expreffed by may, 
can, in the prefent ; and might, could, or /bould, in the 
preterite, joined with the infinitive mood of the verb. 

Prefent. 
Sing. I may have, thou mayft have, be may have; 
Plur. We may have, ye may have, they may have. 
Preterite. 
Sing. I might have, thou mightft have, be might have; 
Plur. We might have, ye might have, ¢hey might have. 
Prefent. 
Sing. I can have, thou canft have, be can have; 
Plur. We can have, ye can have, they can have. 
Preterite. . 
Sing. I could have, thou couldft have, be could have ; 
Plur. We could have, ye could have, they could have. 
In like manner /oould is united to the verb. 
There is likewife a double Preterite, 
Sing. I fhould have had, thou fhouldft. have had, ke 
fhould have had ; 
Plur. We fhould have had, ye Mould have had, they 
fhould have had. 

In like manner we ule, J might have had ; I could 

have had, &c. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Preterite. To have had. 
Participle preter. Wad: 


Prefent. To have. 
Participle prefent. Having. 


Verb Active. To Love. 


Indicative. Prefent. 
Sing. Ilove, thou loveft, ke loveth or loves; 
Plur. We love, ye love, they love. 

Preterite fimple. 

Sing. I loved, thou loved, be loved ; 
Plur. We \oved, ye loved, they loved. 
Preterperfect compared. Ihave loved, 9c. 
Preterpluperfec?. I had'loved, €9c. 
Future. I fhall love, &c. I will love, &e. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Love or love thou, let him love ; 
Plur. Let us love, love or love ye, let them love: 


Conjunttive. Prefent. 
Sing. I love, thou love, he love; 
Plur. We love, ye love, they love. 
Preterite fimple, as in the Indicative. 
Preterite compound, Ihave loved, Gc. 
I 
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Future. T fhall love, €?c. 

Second Future. I fhall have loved, €&¢. 
Potential. 

Prefent. I may or can love, &e. 

Preterite. I might, could, or fhould love, €c. 

Double Pret. I might, could, or fhould have loved, &c. 
Infinitive. 

Prefent. To love. Preterite. To have loved. 

Participle prefent. Loving. Participle paft. Loved. 


The paffive is formed by the addition of the parti- 
ciple preterite, to the different tentes of \the verb z0 de, 
which muft therefore be here exhibited. 


Indicative. Prefent. 
Sing. Jam, thou art, he is ; 
Plur. We are or be, ye are or be, they are or be. 
The plural be is now little in ufe. 
Preterite, 
Sing. I was, thou waft or wert, he was, 
Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 


Wert is properly of the conjunctive mood, and ought not to be 
ufed in the indicative. 


Preterite compound. I have been, &e. 
Preterpluperfeé?. I had been, &e. 
Future. I thall or will be, €c. 
Imperative. 
Sing. Be thou; let him be; 
Plur. Let us be; be ye; let them be. 
Conjunttive. Prefent. 
Sing. I be, thou beeft, he be ; 
Plur. We be, ye be, they be. 
Preterite. 
Sing. I were, thou wert, be were ; 
Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 
Preterite compound. Ihave been, &c. 
Future. I fhall have been, €&c. 
Potential. 
I may or can; would, could, or fhould bes 
would, or fhould have been, &c. 
Infinitive. 
Prefent. To be. Preterite. To have been. 
Participle pref. Being. Participle preter. Having been. 


Paffive Voice. Indicative Mood. 


I am loved, &c. J was loved, €c. J have been 
loved, €c. 


could, 


Conjunctive Mood. 
If J be loved, &c. If I were loved, &e. 
have been loved, &¥c. 
Potential Mood. 
I may or can be loved, &c¢. I might, could, or thould 
be loved, &c. J might, could,. or fhould have been 
loved, &c. 


If Z thall 


Infinitive. 


Prefent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 


Participle. Loved. 


There is another form of Enelifh verbs, in which the 
infinitive mood is joined to the verb do in its various in- 
flections, which are therefore to be learned in this place. 


To Do. 
Indicative. Prefent, 
Sing. Ido, thou doft, be doth ; 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 
Preterite. 
Sing. I did, thou didit, he did; 
Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 
Preterite, Fc. I have done, éc. 
Future. I thall or will do, €c. 
Imperative. 
Sing. Do thou, let him do; 
Plur. Let us de, do ye, let them do. 
Conjunttive, Prefent, 
Sing. Ido, thou do, he do; 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 


The reft are as in the indicative. 
Infinitive. Todo; to have done. 
Participle pref. Doing, Participle preter. Done. 


I had done, &e, 


A 


I do is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as, Z do love, I 
did Jove ; fimply for J ove, or I loved; but this is confi- 
dered as a vitious mode of {peech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, 


I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. Shakefpeare. 


It is frequently joined with a negative; as, I like her, 
but I do not love her; I wifhed him fuccefs, but did not 
help him. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the 
fecond perfon, at leaft in profe, without the word do; 
as, Stop him, but do not burt bim; Praife beauty, but do 
not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in 
which it is ufed through all the perfons; as, Do I live? 
Doft thou firike me? Do they rebel? Did I complain ? 
Didft thou love her ? Did fhe die? So likewife in nega- 
tive interrogations ; Do J not yet grieve ? Did fhe not die ? 

Do is thus ufed only in the fimple tenfes. 


There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, 
which, when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate 
them neuter poffives, as they are inflected according to 
the paffive form by the help of the verb fuftantive to że. 
They anfwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French ; 
as, 

I am rifen, furrexi, Latin; Je me fuis levé, French. 

I was walked out, exieram , Je m’etois promené. 

In like manner we commenly exprefs the prefent tenfe; as, I am 
going, eo. Iam grieving, doleo. She is dying, illa moritur. The 
tempeft is raging, furit procella. I am purfuing an enemy, 42/lem 
infeguor. So the other tenfes, as, We avere walking, itvyyavopi 
ciomdlunes, I have been walking, I had been avalking, 1 foall or will 
be walking. 

There is another manner of ufing the ative participle, which 
gives it a paflive fignification; as, ‘The grammar is now printing, 
grammatica jam rune chartis imprimitur, Vhe brafs is forging, era 
excuduntur. This is, in my opinion, a vitious expreflion, pro- 
bably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now fomewhat obfo- 
lete : The book is a printing, The brafs is a forging ; a being properly 
at, and printing and forging verbal nouns tignifying aétion, according 
to the analogy of this language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers fre- 
quently confounded, or rather the conjunétive is wholly neglected, 
when fome convenience of verfification does not invite its revival. It 
is ufed among the purser writers after /f, though, ere, before, whether, 
except, unlefs, whatfoever, auhomfoever, and words of withing ; as, 
Deubtle/s thou art our father, though Abrakan: be ignorant of us, and 
Trael acknowledge us act. 


Of IRREGULAR VERBS. 


The Englifh verbs were divided by Ben Johnfon into 
four conjugations, without any reafon arifing from the 
nature of the language, which has properly but one 
conjugation, {uch as has teen exemplified ; from which 
all deviations are to be confidered as anomalies, which 
are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derived from them very frequent ; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, 
follow the regular form. 

Our verbs a:e obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the 
formation of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the {canti- 
nefs of our conjugations, there is fcarcely any other place for irre- 
gularity. 

The firft irregularity, is a flight deviation from 
the regular form, by rapid utterance or poetical con- 
traction: the laft fyllable ed is often joined with the 
former by fuppreffion of e; as, lov’d tor loved; after 
c, ch, fo, fa k, x, and after the confonants 4 +b, when 
more ftrongly pronounced, and fometimes after 7, 7, 
r, if preceded by a fhort vowel, ¢ is ufed in pronun- 
ciation, but very feldom in writing, rather than d; as 
plact, fnatch’t, fbt, wakt, dwelt, fimel’t, for placed 

Jnatch'd, fifk’d, wak’d, dwel’d, fmel’d; or placed, fnatched, 
Jiloed, waked, dwelled, /melled. 

Thofe words which terminate in / or /, or p, make 
their preterite in ¢, even in folemn language ; as crept, 
felt, dwelt; fornetimes after x, ed is changed into t; 
as, vext: this is not conftant. 

A long vowel is often changed into a fhort one ; thus, 
kept, flept, wept, crept, fwept ; from the verbs, to keep, 
to fleep, to weep, to criep, to /weep. 

Where d or ¢ go before, the additional letter d or Z, 
in this contracted form, coalefce into one letter with the 
radical d or ¢: if ¢ were the radical, they coalefce into £; 
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but if d were the radical, then into d or ¢, as the one or 
the other letter may be more eafily pronounced : as, 


read, led, fpread, fhed, fored, bid, bid, chid, fed, bled, bred, 


fped, ftrid, rid, from the verbs, to read, to lead, to... 
|pread, to fhed, to fbread, to bid, to hide, to chide, to feedy 
to bleed, to breed, to /peed, to ftride, to fide, to ride 


And thus, caf, burt, cof, burft, eat, beat, fweat, fit, 
quit, fmit, writ, bit, bit, met, foots from the verbs, to 
caft, to burt, to cofl, to burft, to eat, to beat, to fweat, 
to fit, to quit, to fimite, to write, to bite, to hit, to mech, 
to fhoot. And in like manner, lent, fent, rent, girt; 
from the verbs, to lend, to fend, to rend, to gird. ) 
The participle preterite or paffive is often formed in 


en, inftead of ed; as been, taken, given, fain, known, 


trom the verbs to be, to take, to give, to Jay, to know. , 

Many words have two or more participles, as not 
only written, bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, Jhot- 
ten, chofen, broken; but likewife writ, bit, eat, beat, 
hid, chid, Jhot, chofe, broke, are promifcuoufly ufed in 
the participle, from the verbs to write, to dite, to eat, 
to beat, to hide, to chide, to fhoot, to choofe, to break, 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner fown, fhewn, hewn, mown, 
loaden, laden, as well as owd, fhew'd, bew'd, mow’d, 
loaded, laded, from the verbs to fow, to foew, to kew, 
to mow, to load, or lade. 

Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to 
give any rule; but he fhall feldom err who remembers, 
that when a verb has a participle diftinét from its pre- 
terite, as write, wrote, written, that diftinct participle 
is more proper and elegant, as The book is written, is 
better than The book is wrote, though wrote may be ufed 
in poetry. 

There are other anomalies in the preterite. 

1. Win, fpin, begin, fwim, firike, flick, fing, fling, fling, 
ring, wring, fpring, fwing, drink, fink, fbrink, flink, 
come, run, find, bind, grind, wind, both in the pre- 
terite imperfect and participle paffive, give won, pun, 
begun, fwum, firuck, fiuck, Jung, flung, flung, rung, 
wrung, {prung, fwung, drunk, funk, forunk, hung, come, 
run, found, bound, ground, wound. And moft of them 
are alfo formed in the preterite by a, as degan,. rang, 
fang, Jorang, drank, came, ran, and fome others; but 
moft of thefe are now obfolete. Some in the participle 
paffive likewife take en, as ftricken, ftrucken, drunken, 
bounden. 

2. Fight, teach, reach, feek, befeech, catch, buy, bring, 
think, work, make fought, taught, raught, fought, be- 
fought, caught, bought, brought, thought, wrought. 

But a great many of thefe retain likewife the regular 
form, as teached, reached, befeeched, catched, worked. 

3. Take, Jhake, forfake, wake, awake, ftand, break, 
Jpeak, bear, fhear, fwear, tear, weave, cleave, Strive, 
thrive, drive, fhine, rife, arife, Jmite, write, bide, abide, 
ride, choofe, chufe, tread, get, beget, forget, feethe, make 
in both preterite and participle zok, forfook, woke, 
awoke, flood, broke, poke, bore, Jhore, fwore, tore, 
wore, wove, clove, ftrove, throve, drove, Jhone, rofe, 
arofe, fmote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, chofe, trode, got, 
begot, forgot, fod. But we fay likewife, thrive, rife, 
Jmit, writ, abid, rid. In the preterite fome are 
hkewife formed by a, as brake, Spake, bare, fhare, 
fware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, and per- 
haps fome others, but more rarely. In the parti- 
ciple paffive are many of them formed by en, as 
taken, foaken, forfaken, broken, Spoken, born, born, 
fworn, torn, worn, woven, cloven, thriven, driven, rifen, 
fin:tten, ridden, chofen, trodden, gotten, begotten, forgot- 
beto LAE Aod, many do likewife retain the analogy 
in both, as waked, awaked red, ¢ ; 
abidedgabenioen > > sheared, weaved, leaved, 

4. Give, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, bade, 
Laie MASH participle paffive, given, bidden, fitten; but 
_ 5. Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, 
Sit, fay, fee, ly, make their preterite drew, knew, grew, 
threw, blew, crew, flew, flew, faw, lay; their parti- 
ciples paffive by a, drawn, known, fnown, grown, 
thrown, blown, flown, Jain, feen, lien, lain. Yet from 
fiee is made fed; from go, went, from the old wend, 
and the participle gone. 

Of 
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Of DERIVATION, 


That the Enclifi language may be more eafily unde food, it is 
neceflary to enqnirehow iss derivative words are deduced from their 
primitives, and how the primitives are borrowed from other lan- 
guages.» ly ythis, evquiry L thall fomezimes copy Dr. Watlis, and 
fometimes endeavour to fupply his detects, and rectify his errours. 


Nouns are derived from verbs. 

‘The thing iniplied in the verb as done or produced, 
is commonly either the prefent of the verb; as, to love, 
love; to fright, a fright; to fight a fight; or the pre- 
terite of the verb, as; to ttrike, J ftrick or {trook, a ftroke. 

The aétion is’ the fame with the participle prefent, as 
loving, frighting, fighting, firiking. 

The agent, or perfon acting, is denoted by the fyl- 
lable er added to the verb, as lover, frighter, jiriker. 

Subftantives, adjectives, and fometimes other parts 
of fpeech, are changed into verbs: in which cale the 
vowel is often lengthened, or the confonant foftened ; 
as, a houle, to boufe; brafs, to braze; glals, to glaze; 
grafs, 10 graze; price, to prize; breath, to breathe; a 
fih, to fifo; oyl, to oyl; further, to further, forward, 
to forward, hinder, to binder. 

Somet'mes the termination ex is added, efpecially to 
adjectives ; as, hafte, to haften; length, to lengthen, 
ftreneth, zo frengthen; fhort, to porten; faft, to fallen; 
white, to whiten, black. to dlacken; hard, to barden ; 
fott, to foften. 

From fubftantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by 
adding the termination y; as, a loufe, /ou/y; wealth, 
wealthy; health, healthy, might, mighty; worth, 
worthy ; wit, «itty; duft, duffy; water, watery; earth, 
earthy; wood, a wood, weody; air, airy; a heart, 
kearty,; a hand, bandy. 

From fubftantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by 
adding the termination fu/, denoting abundance ; as, 
joy, joyful; fruit, fruitful; youth, youthful; care, care- 
ful, ule, ufeful, celight, delightful; plenty, plentiful; 
help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoft the fame fenfe, but with fome 
kind of diminution thereof, the termination feme is 
added, denoting fomething, or in fome degree, as, de- 
light, delight/ome, game, gemefome, irk, irkfome, bur- 
den, burdenfome ; trouble, troublefome, light, lightfome ; 
hand, bandfomes alone, lonefome; toil, toilfome. 

On the contrary, the termination /e/s added to fub- 
ftantives, makes adjectives fignifying want ; as worth- 
lefs, witlefs, beartlefs, joylefs, carelefs, belple/s. Thus 
com{ort, comfortle/s, fap, faple/s. 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the 
particle un prefixed to many adjectives, or în before 
words derived from the Latin; as, plealant, unpleafant , 
wife, unwife, profitable, unprofitable; patient, impa- 
tient. Thus unworthy, unbealihy, unfruitful, unufeful, 
and many more. i 


The original Engli privative is uz; but as we often borrow from 
the Latin, or its delcendants, words already fignifying privation, as 
ineficacicus, impious, intiferect, tne infeparable particles wand in 
have falien into confufion, from which it is not ealy to dilcntangle 
them. 

Un is prefixed to all words originally Englith, as untrue, untruth, 
untanght, unbandjome. 

Un is prefixed to all participles mace priv:tive adjcctives, as un- 
feeling, unafffiing, unaided, uideligoted, unéndeared. 

Un ought never to be prefixed to-a participle prefent, to mark a 


forbearance of action, as ux/ighing; but a privation of habit, as 


p urpitying. 


Un is prefixed to moft fubftantives which have an Englifh termina- 
tion, as wtfertilene/s, unperfeéiue/s, which, if they have borrowed 
terminations, take jx or im, as infertility, imperfection ; uncivil, in- 
civility; unadiive, inactivity. 

In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already compounded, 
it is ufual to retain the particle prefixed, as zndecency, inelegant, impro- 
per; but if we borrow the adjeclive, and add the privat:ve particle, 


Ewe commonly prefix uz, as unpolite, ungallant. 


The prepofitive particles dis and mis, derived from the 
des and mes of the French, fignify almoft the fame as un; 
yet dis rather imports contrariety than privation, fince it 
anfwers to the Latin prepofition de. Mis infinuates 
fome error, and for the molt part may be rendered by 
the Latin words male or perperam. ‘lo like, to diflike; 


„honour, difbonour ; to honour, to grace, to difbonour, to 
an T J . . 
difgrace; to deign, to difdeign; chance; hap, mt/chance, 
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mifhap to take, to miftake, deed, mifdeed; to ule, £0 
mifufe; to employ, to mifemploy; to apply, -to mif- 
apply. i 

Words derived from Latin written with de or dis re- 
tain the fame fignification, as diftinguifh, diftinguo ; de* 
tract, detraho; defame, defamo ; detain, detineo. 

The termination /y added to fubftantives, and fome- 
times to adjectives, forms adjectives that import fome 
kind of fimilitude or agreement, being formed by ‘con- 
traction of dick or like. 

A giant, giantl, giantlire ; earth, earthly; heaven, 
heavenly; world, worldly, God, godly; good, goodly. 

The fame termination Jy added to adjectives, forms 
adverbs of like fignification ; as, beautilul, beautifully ; 
fweet, /weet!y, that is, in a beautiful manner ; with fome 
degree of fweetne/s. 

The termination if) added to adjectives, imports di- 
minution; and added to tubftantives, imports fimili- 
tude or tendency to a character; as, green, greeni/h; 
white, whitih ; foft, ofti; athief, thievi/b, a wolf, 
wolvifo.; a child, childi/b. 

We have forms of diminutives in fubftantives, though 
not frequent; as, a hill, a ilock; a cock, a cockrel; a 
pike, pickrel; this is a French termination: a goofes 
a gofling; this is a German termination : a lamb, a 
lambkin; a chick, a chicken; a man, a manikin, a pipe; 
a pipkin, and thus Halkin, whence the patronimick 
Hawkins, Wilkin, Thomkin, and others. 


Yet ftill there is another form of diminution among the Englihh, 
by lefleuing the found itfelf, efpecially of vowels; as there is a form 
of augmenting them by enlarging, or even lengthening it; and that 
fomet mes not fo much by change of the letters, as of their pronun- 
ciation ; as, /up, fi, Joop, sop, fippet, where, befides the extenuation 
of the vowel, there is added the French termination ef; top, tip 3 
Sit, fpout ; babe, baby, booby, Banas; great pronounced long, cfpeci- 
ally if with a ftronger found, grea-t ; little pronounced long, /ee-t/e 3 
ting, tang, tong, imports a fucceflion of {maller and then greater 
founds ; and fo in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, and many other made 
words. 

Much however of. this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending whelty on 
oral utterance, and therefore fearcely worthy the notice of Wallis. : 


Of concrete adjectives are made abftract fubftan- 
tives, by adding the termination wes, and avfew-in 
hood or bead, noting character or qualities; as, white, 
whitenefs; hard, bardnefs; great, greatne/s, fxilfulh 
frilfulnefs, unfkilfulnefs godbead, manhaod, maidenhead, 
widowhood, knighthood, priefthood, likelihood, falfebood. 

There are other abftracts, partly derived from ad- 
jectives, and partly from verbs, which are formed. by 
the addition of the termination zh, a fmall change be- 
ing fometimes made ; as, long, length, ftrong, firength 
broad, wide, breadth, width ; deep, depth ; true, truth; 
warm, warmth; dear, dearth, flow, flowth;, merry, 
mirth heal, health; well, weal, wealth; dry, droughth, 
young, youth ; and fo moon, month. 

Like thefe are fume words derived from verbs; dy, 
death till, tilth; grow, growth; mow, later mowth, 
after mow'th ; commonly fpoken and written later math, 
after math; fteal, frealth; bear, birth ; rue, ruth, and 
probably earth from to ear or plow; Aly, flight; weigh, 
weight, fray, fright; to draw, draught. 


Thefe fhould rather be written fighth, frighth, only that cuftom 
prevails, lelt 4 thould be twice repeated. 

The fame form retain faith, fpight. wreathe, wrath, broth, froth, 
breath, footh, worth, light, wight, and the like, whofe primitives arc 
either entirely obfolete, or feldom occur. Perhaps they are derived 
from fey or foy, Jpry, wry, wreak, brew, mow, fiy, bray, fay, work, 


Some ending in fip imply an- office, employment, 
or condition ; as, king hip, ward/hip, guardianfeip, part- 
nerfhip, frewardhip head/bip, lordfhip. 

Thus worfbip, that is, worth/bip; whence worfbipful, to wor- 
Jip. 

Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do efpecially de- 
note dominion, at leaft ftate or condition; as kingdom, 
dukedom, earldom, princedom, popedom, chriftendom, free- 
dom, wifdom, whoredom, bifboprick, bailywick. 

Ment and ege are plainly French terminations, and 
are of the fame import with us as among them, {carcely 
ever occuring, except in words derived trom the French, 
as commandment, ufage. 


. There 
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Phere are in Englith often long trains of words allied by their 
meaning and derivation ; as, fo beat, u bat, batoon, a hattle, a beetle, 
“a battle-door, to batter, butter, a kind of glutinous compofition for 
food. All thete are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived from 
the Latin batuo. Thus take, touch, tickle, tack, tackle; all imply a 
‘local conjunétion, from the Latin tango, tetigi, tactum. 
From ¢avo are formed twain, twice, twenty, twelve, twins, twine, 
(avift, twirl, twig, twitch, twinge, between, betwixt, twilight, twibil. 


The following remarks, extraCted from Wallis, are ingenious, but 
of more fubtlety than folidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every 
language be enlarged without end. 


Su ufually implies the 10/2, and what relates to it. From the La- 
tin na/us are derived the French zes and the Englith zofe ; and nefe, 
a promontory, as projecting like a nofe. But as if from the conio- 
nants xs taken from za/us, and tran{pofed, that they may the better 
correfpond, fr denotes na/us; and thence are derived many words 
that rélate to the nofe, as frout, Jneexe, fuore, fnort, fuear, fnicker, 
Junot, fnevil, faite, Jnuff, fruffie, Jnaffie, Jnarle, frudge. 

There is another /x, which may perh ips be derived from the Latin 
i, as fnake, fneak, frail, fuare ; {o likewife Jap and fratch, fnib, 
Jun. : 
Bl implies a blaf; as, blow, blaft, to blaf, to blight, and, meta- 

Fhorically, to blaft one’s reputation; bleat, bleak, a bleak place, to 
Jook beak or weather-beaten, bleak, b'ay, bleach, blufter, blurt, blifter, 
blab, bladder, bleb, blifter, blabber-lip't, blubber-cheek't, bloted, blete- 
“herrings, blaf, blaze, to blow, that is, blofom, boom; and perhaps 
blood and blut. 

In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agree- 
ment between the letters and the thing fignified ; and therefore the 
founds of letters {maller, tharper, louder, ciofer, fofter, {tronger, 
clearer, more obfcure, and move ftridulous, do very often intimate 
the like effects in the things fignifed, 

‘Thus words that begin with /r intimate the force and effect of 
the thing fignified, as if probably derived from põruks, OF /lrenuus ; 
as, firong, firength, firew, firike, /reake, Jiroke, jtripe, firive, firife, 
Pruggie, Prout, jtrut, firetch, jiruit, firicl, firerght, that is, narrow, 
“difivain, firefi, diftre/, firing, firap, fiream, Jireamer, frand, ftrip, 
Jirar, J/truggle, Strange, Mri«e, firaddle, 

St in like manner implies itrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much 
Only as is futħcient to preferve what has been already communi- 
cated, rather than acquire any new degree ; as if it were derived 
from the Latin fo: for example, Jtand, /tay, that is, to remain, or to 
“prop; faf, /tuy, that is, to oppofe; flop, to stuff, stifle, to stay, that 
1s, to top; a fav, that is, an obltacle; stick, stut, stutter, stammer, 
stagger, stickle, stick, stake, a fharp pale, and any thing depofited 
at play; stock, stem, sting, to sting, stink, stitch, stud, stanchion, 
stub, stubble, to stub up, stump, whence stumble, stalk, to stalk, step, 
to stamp with the teet, whence zo stamp, that is, to make an impreffion 
and a ftamp; stow, to flow, to beflow, steward or stoward, stead, 
steady, steadfajl, stable, a stable, a stall, to stall, stool, stall, still, stall, 
stalluge, stall, stage, still adj. and still adv. stale, stout, sturdy, steed, 

- Stoat, stallion, stiff, stark-dead, to starve with hunger or cold; stone, 
steel, stern, stanch, to stanch blood, to stare, steep, steeple, stair, stan- 
dard, a itated meafure, stately. In all thefe, and perhaps fome others, 
J denotes fomething firm and fixed. 

Thr implies a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thruf, 
throng, throb, through, threat, threaten, thrall, throws. 

Mr imply fome fort of obliquity or diftortion, as wry, to awreathe, 
aureft, wrefile, avring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, wrangle, wrinkle, 
avrath, wreak, rack, wretch, rif, wrap. 

Sw imply a filent agitation, or a lofter kind of lateral motion ; as 
Fray, Jwag, to fway, fwaggrr, pwerve, Sweat, Jweep, fill, fin, 
puimng, frist, frveet, fitch, fu Inge. 

Nor is there much difference of /in in /moothe, Snug, Jnile, fmirk, 
Suite, which fignifics the fame as to /irike, but is a fofter word 3f/uall, 
Snell, fuack, Jmother, mart, a fmart blow properly fignifies fuch a kind 
of flroke as with an o:iginaliy filent motion implied in /, procecds 
to a quick violence, denoted by ar fuddenly ended, as is fhewn 
by r 

C/ denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, 
climb, clamber, clammy, clafp, to clafp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, 
«lofe, to clofe, a clod, a clot, as a clot of blood, chouted cream, a clut- 
fer, a clufier, 

Sp implies a kind of diffipation or expanfion, efpecially a quick 
one, particularly if there be an x, as if it were trom JSpargo or feparo: 
for example, /prcad, Spring, [prig, jprout, fprinkle, Split, Iplinter, fpill, 
Spit, putter, fpatter. 


S? denotes a kind of filent fall, or a lefs obfervable motion zas in 


fime, flide, flip, Shipper, Sy, fieight, fit, flow, Jack, Slight, Jing, 


ap. 

Pind fo likewife af, in crab; rap, gash, fap, clab, lafo, flafo, 
plafo, trafe, indicates fomcthing acting more nimbly ‘and fharply. 
But wb, in crue, rufh, gub, fiufh, blufh, bruh, buj, pub, implies 
fomething as atting more obtufely and dully. Yet in both there is 
indicated a {wift and fudden motion, not initantaneous, but gradual, 
by the continued found /. 

Thus in fling, fling, ding, faving, cling, fing, wring, fling, the ting- 
ling of the termination zg, and the tharpne{s of the vowel /, imply 
the continuation of a very flender motion or tremor, at length indecd 
vanilhine, but not fuddenly interrupted. But in sink, cviné, fink, 
clink, chink, think, thatend in a mute confonant, there is allo indi- 
cated a fudden ending. 

If there be an /, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, /prinkle, 
fusikie, there is implied a frequency, or itcratign of {mall acts. And 
the fume frequency of acts, but lefs fubtile by reafon of the clearer 
vowel a, i> indicated in Jangle, tangle, Ipangle, mangle, wrangle, 
brangle, dangle ; as alfo in mumble, grumble, jumble, tumble, Stumble, 
rumbie, crumble, fumble. Eut at the fame time the clote x implies 
foniething obl{cure or obtunded ; and a congeries of confonants mé/, 
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denotes a confnfed kind of rolling or tumbling, asin ramë, 
feamble, feramble, avamlle, umhie ; but in thefe there is fomething 
acute. ; bag 
In nimble, the acutenefs of the vowel denotes celerity.. In farala, 
fp denotes diflipation, ar an acute crackling, 4.a fudden interruption, 
la frequent iteration ; and in like manner in jp iykle, unlets in n 
imply the fubtility of the diffipated eh tae Thick and.thin dither, 
in that the former ends with an o 
with an acute. . ay 
In like manner, in /queek, /queak, /queal, qual! braul, wraul, yanl, 
Jpaul, fereek, freek, fhril, foarp, ferivel, wrinkle, crack, crafh, clafe, 
grafe, plafb, crub, hub, hife, fife, whift, Soft, jarr, hurl, curl, 
whirl, buz, bufsle, fpindle, dwindle, twine, twifl, and in many more, 
we may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of founds with the things 


fignified : and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce any language — 


which I know can be compared with ours.. So that one mono- 
fyllable word, of which kind are almoft.all ours, emphatically 
exprefies what in other languages can fcarce be explained but by 
compounds, or decompounds, or fometimes a tedious circumlo- 


cution. E 


We have many words borrowed from. the Latin; but 
the greateft part of them were communicated by the 
intervention of the French; as grace, face, elegant, ele- 
gance, refemble. à 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin, 
are formed from the prefent tenfe, and fome from the 
fupines. 

From the prefent are formed /pend, expend, expendo ; 
conduce, conduco ; defpife, defpicio ; approve, approbo ; 
conceive, Concipio. 

From the jupines, /upplicate, fupplico ; demonftrate, 
demonftro ; di/pofe, difpono ; expatiate, expatior ; fup- 
prefs, fupprimo; exempt, eximo. 


of originals. Many of thefe which feem felected as immediate de- 


icendents from the Latin, are apparently French, as conceive, approve, 
expofe, exempt. 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too far in guef 


Some words purely French, not derived from the 
Latin, we have transterred into our language ; as, gar- 
den, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, from the 
French jardin, jartier, bouclier, avancer, cryer, plaider ; 
though indeed, even of thefe, part is of Latin original, 


As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, 
it is doubtful whether the old Teutons ‘borrowed them from the La- 
tins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from fome 
common original ; as, ave, vinum; wind, ventus; avent, veni; 
way, via; avall, vallum; «va//ozw, volvo ; aol, vellus ; avi//, volo ; 
worm, vermis ; worth, virtus; waf), vefpa; day, dies; draw, traho 3 
tame, domo, auau; yoke, jugum, dyos; over, upper, fuper, tarps 
am, fum, sys; break, frango ; fy, volo; blow, flo, L make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin: and it is 
no lefs certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of 
woras, not only from the Greck, efpecially the /Eolick, but from 
other neighbouring languages, as the Ofcan and Others, which have 
long become obfolete, received not a few from the Teutonick. It is 
certain, that the Englith, German, and other ‘Teutonick languages 
retained fome derived fom the Greek, which the Latin has not; a 
path, pfad, ax, achs, mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, mingle, 
z100, fear, grave, graff, to grave, to /rrape, whole, heal, frony 
mayo, dži, pila, woe Bros, feeryccres, piywu, pTI, Engés, veaPu, Grog, 
uiw, Since they received theie immediately from the Greeks, with- 
out the intervention of the Latin language, why may not other 
words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though the 
be hhkewife found among the Latins. Sap 


Our anceftors were itudious to form borrowed words, 
however Jong, into monofyllables ; and not only cut 
olf the formative terminations, but cropped the firft fyl- 
lable, efpecially in words beginning with a vowel; and 
rejeCted not only vowels in the middle, but liken 
confonants of a weaker found, retaining the ftronger 
which feem the bones of words, or changing theater 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might 
become the fofter ; but efpecially tran{pofing their jal 
that they might the more readily be pronounced with. 
out the intermediate vowels. For example, in expenda, 
Spend; exemplum, fample , excipio, /cape; extraneus 
Jirange ; extractum, fretch’d ; EXCTUCIO, fo ferew Ee 
fcorio, te fcours excorio, to Scourge ; excortico to 
feratch; and others beginning with ev: as alfo eins 
do, to mend ; epifcopus, bifhop ; in Danith Bip; epi- 
ftola, piftle; hofpitale, Jpittle s Hilpania, Spain; hitto- 

ia, fary. 

Many of the'e etymologies are doubtful, 


miltaken, and fome evidently 


The following are fomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander; Elifatetha 
Letty; apis, bee ; aper, bur; p paling into b, as in tiep ; and by 
Cutting 


tufe confonant, and the, later 
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cutting off a from the beginning, which. is reftored in the middle ; 
but for the old bar or bare, we now fay Loar; as for lang, long; for 
hain, bane ; for flane, fione ; aprugna, brawn, p being changed into 6, 
and a tranfpofed, as in afer, and g changed into w, as in pignus, 
pown; lege, law; arownt, fox, cutting off the beginning, and 
changing p into f, as in pellis, a fell; pullus, a foal; pater, father ; 
pavor. fear; polio. Ale; pleo, impleo. fX, full; pifcis, jif ; and 
tranfpofing o into the middle, which was taken from the beginning ; 
apex, a piece; peak, pike; zophorus, frece; muftum, flum; defentio, 
fence; difpentator, ‘pencer s afculto, efcouter, Ir, /cout; ex{calpo, 
ferape, reitoring / inftead of r, and hence fcrap, ferable, crawl ; 
exculpo, /coop ; exterritus, sfart; extonitus, attonitus, stonn'd ; Ito- 
machus, maw; oftendo, fined; obftipo, stop; audere, dare; ca- 
vere, ware, whence a-avare, be-avare, avary, warn, warning ; for 
the Latin v confonant formerly founded like our w, and the mo- 
dern found of the v confonant was formerly that of the letter f, that 
is, the Æolick digamma, which had the found of 9, and the mo- 
dern found of the letter f was that of the Greek 9 or ph ; ulcus, 
ulcere, ulcer, fore, and hence forry, forrow, forrowful ; ingenium, en- 
gine, gin; {calenus, /eaning, unlefs you would rather derive it from 
xMrw, whence inclino ; infundibulum, funnel; gagates, jett; pro- 
je&tum, to jett forth, a jetty; cucullus, a cowl. 

‘There are fyncopes fomewhat harder ; from tempore, time; from 
nomine, zame ; domina, dome; as the French bomme, femme, nom, 
from homine, fcemina, nomine. Thus pagina, page; adlneuor, pot ; 
xuma, cup; cantharus, can ; tentorium, fent 3 precor, pray; „præda, 
prey; fpecio, fpeculor, /py; plico, py: implico, imply; replico, re- 
ply; complico, comply ; fedes epifcopalis, fee. 

-A vowel is alfo cut off in the middle, that the namber of the fyl- 
lables may be lefened ; as, amita, aunt; fpiritus, /pright ; debitum, 
debt; dubito, doubt ; comes, comitis, count; clericus, clerk; quietus, 
guit, quite; acquieto, to acquit; feparo, to /pare; ftabilis, stable ; 
ftabulum, stab/e; pallacium. palace, place ; rabula, rail, raavl, raul, 
braavl, rable, brable; quefitio, quest. 

As alfo a confonant, or at leaft one of a fofter found, or even a 
whole fyllable ; rotundus, round ; fragilis, frail; fecurus, fure ; re- 
gula, ru/e; tegula, rile; fubtilis, jvéele ; nomen, noun; decanus, dean; 
computo, count; fubitaneus, /uddain, foon ; fuperare, fo foar ; peri- 
culum, peril; mirabile, marvel; as magnus, main; dignor, deign ; 
tingo, stain; tindtum, taint; pingo, paint; pradari, reach. 

The contiattions may feem harder, where many of them meet, 
as xvpvanos, kyrk, church ; prelbyter, priest ; facriltanus, fexton ; 
frango, fregi, break, breach ; fagus, pryz, beech, J changed into 
b, and g into ch, which are letters near-a-kin ; frigefco, freeze ; 
frigefco, Srefh, fe into fr, as above in bifhop, ffo, fo in feapha, iff, 
hip, and refrigefco, refre ; but virefco, fre/ ; phlebotomus, eam ; 
bovina, beef; vitulina, veal; fcutifer, guire ; poenitentia, penance ; 
fan&tuarium, /andđtuary, fentry ; quæfitio, chafe; perquifitio, purchafe ; 
anguilla, eel; infala, iffe, ile, ifland, iland; infuletta, iflet, ilet ; eyght 
and more contraćtedly ey, whence Ow/rey, Ruley, Ely ; examinare, to 
fcan, namely, by rejecting from the beginning and end e and o, ac- 
cording to the ufual manner, the remainder xazin, which the Saxons, 
who did not ufe x, writ cfamen, or fcamen is contracted into /can ; 
as from dominus, don; nomine, zoun ; abomino, ban; and indeed 
apum examen they turned into /ciame ; for which we fay /warme, by 
inferting r to denote the murmuring; thefaurus, store ; fedile, 
stool; verbs, wet; fudo, fweat; gaudium, gay; jocus, joy; fuccus, 
juice; catena, chain; caliga, calga; chaufe, chauffe, Fr. bofe; ex- 
tinguo, stanch, /quench, quench, stint; foras, forth ; fpecies, /pice ; 
recito, read; adjuvo, aid; aivy, ævum, ay, age, ever; floccus, lock ; 
excerpo, /crape, fcrabble, /crawls extravagus, stray, straggle; col- 
lectum, clot, clutch; colligo, coil; recolligo, recoil; fevero, /avear ; 
ftridulus, ril; procurator, proxy ; pulfo, to puf ; calamus, a quill ; 
impetere, fo impcach ; augeo, auxi, wax; and vanefco, vanui, wane; 
fyllabare, to /pell; puteus, pit; granum, corn ; comprimo, cramp, 
crump, crumple, crinkle. A i 

Some may feem harfher, yet may not be rejected, for it at leaft 
appears, that fome of them are derived from proper names, and 
there are others whofe etymology is acknowledged by every body ; 
as, “Alexander, Elick, Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sanny; Eliza- 
beth, Elizabeth, Elifabeth, Betty, Eef; Margareta, Margaret, Mar- 
get, Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal. Pal, Malkin, Mawkin, Mawkes ; 
Matthæus, Martha, Matthew ; Martha, Matt. Pat; Gulielmus, 
Willelmus. Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Wilkin, Wic- 
ken, Wicks, Weeks, - | 

Thus cariophyllus, flos; gerofilo, Ital. giriflee, gilofer, Fr. gil/i- 
frooxver, which the vulgar call ju/yfower, as if derived from the 
month July; petrofelinum, par/ly; portulaca, purflain ; cydonium, 
quince ; cydoniatum, guiddeny ; perficuin, peach; eruca, eruke, which 
they corrupt to ear-avig, as if it took its name from the ear; annulus 
geminus, @ gimmal or gimbal ring; and thus the word gimbal and 
jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven ; quelques 
chofes, dickbaws, Since the origin of thefe, and many others, 
however forced, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any 
one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, efpecially as they fo 
much affeéted monofyllables ; and, to make them found the fofter, 
took this liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranfpofing, 
and foftening them. 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, 
that many of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
Danih, Dutch, and ‘Yeutonick languages, and other diale&ts, and 
fome taken more lately from the French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has 
a different origin ; as, to hear a burden, from fero ; but to bear, whence 
birth, born, bairn, comes from pario; anda bear, at lcait if it be of 
Latin original, from fera. dhus perch, a fih, from perca ; but 
perch, a meafure, from pertica, and likewile to perch, To fpcll is 
from /yllaba ; but /pe//. an inchantment, by which it is believed that 
the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them againft 
the mafter’s will, from expello ; and /pel/, a mcficnger, from epistola ; 
whence go/pe/, good-lyel, or pod-/pell. ‘Vhus free/e, or freeze, from fri- 

gece, bur freeze, an architeclomic word, froin sopcorus ; but free/e, 
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for cloth, from Frifia, or perhaps from frigefco, as being. more fit 
than any other for keeping out the cold. 

There are many words among us. even monofyilables, compounded 
of two or morc words,, at leait ferving inftead of compounds, and 
comprifing the fignification of more words than one; as, from 
frp and roi! comes ferol/; from proud and dance, prance ; from, st 
of the verb stay, or stand and stout, is made stout; from stout and 
hardy, fiurdy ; trom fp of pit or /pew, and out, comes /pout ; from 
the fame /p, with the terminarion in, is /pin; and adding out, /pin 
out ; and from the fame /p, with iz, is pif, which only differs from 
Jpout in that it is fmaller, and with lefs noife and force ; but /putter 
is, becaufe of the obfcure u, fomething between /pit and /pout ; and 
by reafon of adding r, it intimates a frequent iteration and noife, 
but obfcurely confuled : whereas patter, on account of the tharper 
and clearer vowel a, intimates a more diftinét noife, in which it 
chiefly differs from /putter. From the fame /p, and the termination 
ark, comes /park, fignifying a fingle emiffion of fire with a noife ; 
namely, /p the emiilion, ar the more acute.noifc, and 4, the mute 
confonant, intimates its being fuddenly terminated; but adding /, is 
made the frequentative /park/e, The fame /p, by adding r, thatis 
Jb", implies a more lively impetus of diffufing or expanding itfelf; 
to which adding the termination ing, it becomes /pring ; its vi- 
gour /pr imports, its fharpnefs the termination ing, and laftly iz 
acute and tremulous, ends in the mute confonant g, denotes the 
fudden ending of any motion, that it is meant in its primary fignifi- 
cation, of a fingle, not a complicated exilition. Hence we call /pring 
whatever has an elaftick force ; as allio a fountain of water, and 
thence the origin of any thing; and to /pring, to germinate; and 
Spring, one of the four feafons. From the fame /pr and out, is formed 
Jprout, and with the termination ig, /prig; of which the following, 
for the moft part, is the difference: /prout, of a groffer found, im- 
ports a fatter or crofler bud; /prig, of a flende:er found, denotes a 
{maller fhoot. In like manner, from str of the verb strive, and out, 
comes strout and strut. From the fame str, and the termination 
uggle, is made strugg/e; and this g/ imports, but without any great 
noife, by realon of the obfcure found of the vowel u. In like man- 
ner, from throw and rol! is made trull; and almoft in the fame fenfe 
is trundle, from throw or thrust, and rundle. Thus graff or grough is 
compounded of grave and rough; and trudge from tread or trot, and 
drudge. 


In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difcover great faga- 
city and great extravagance, an ability to do much de- 
feated by the defire of doing more than enough. It 
may be remarked, 

1. That Wallis’s derivations are often fo made, that 
by the fame licence any language mav be deduced from 
any other. 

2. That he makes no diftinétion between words imme- 
diately derived by us from the Latin, and thofe which 
being copied from other languages, can therefore afford 
no example of the genius of the Englifh language, or 
its laws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great 
harfhnefs and violence, words apparently Teutonick ; 
and therefore, according to his own declaration, pro- 
bably older than the tongue to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erro- 
neous. 


Sanda aa tel nA 


The eftablifhed practice of grammarians requires that I fhould here 
treat of the Syntax; but our language has fo little infe&ion, or va- 
riety of terminations, that its conftru€tion neither requires nor ad- 
mits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally omitted it; and John- 
fon, whole defire of following the writers upon the learned languages 
made him think a fyntax indifpenfably neceflary, has publifhed fuch 
petty obfervations as were better omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the no- 
minative in number and perfon; as, Thou flieft from 
good ; He runs to death. 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubftantives {the noun poffeffive is the geni- 
tive; as, His father’s glory, The fun’s heat. 

Verbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe; as, He loves 
me; You fear bim. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe: He gave this 
to me; He took this from me; He fays this of me; He 
came with me. 


PR Oms POL DIY 


Tt is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modern lan- 
guages, to omit their Profody. So that of the Italians is negleéted 
by Buomattei; that of the French by Defmarais ; and that of the 
Englith by Wallis, Cooper, and even by Yohnfon though a poet. But 
as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a grammar, I have 
thought it proper to infert them, 


Profody comprifes crthoephy, or the rules of pronuncia- 
tion; and orthometry, or the laws of verification. 


PRonwn- 


A GR A'MM AR OLB” T HE 


a a Low , 
Proxunciarion IS Jut, when every Ictter has its 
Proper found, and wh p every fyllable has its proper 


accent, oF which in Enelith verfification is the fame, 
Ms proper quantity. 


The founds of the letters have 
for the accent or quantity are not 
Mnumerable exceptions, 
thall! here propofe. 


been already explained 5 and rules 
cally to be given, being fubjeét to 
Such however as I have read or formed, I 


i. Of diffyllables formed by affixing a termination, 
the former fyllable js commonly accented, as childifh, 
kingdom, 68h, alied, tõilfome, lover, fcofer, fairer, 
Soremoft, zealous, Julnefs, godly, miekly, artift. 

2. Diffyllables: formed by prefixing a fyllable to the 
radical word, have commonly the accent on the latter ; 
aS, 10 begér, to befecm, to befiow. 

3- Of diffylables, which are at once nouns and verbs, 
the verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and 
the noun on the former fyllable; as, zo defcant, a dé- 


Jcants to cemént, a client, to contract, a contra, 

This role has many exceptions. 
accent on the former, yet 
My deight, perfume, 


Though verbs feldom have their 
rouns often have it on the latter fyllable ; 


4. All diffyllables ending in y, as cranny, in our, as 
labour, favour 3 in ow, as willow, wallow, except allow ; 
in le, as bittle, bibles in ifb, as bånifbs in ck, as cám- 
brick, cafjock ; in ter, as ro batter ; in age, as colirage ; in 
en, as jafien, in et, as quiet, accent the former fyllable, 

§- Uiffyable nouds in er, as canker, butter, have 
the accent on the former fyllable. 

6 Diffyllable -verbs terminating in a confonant 
and e final, as comprife, efcapes or having a diphthong 
in the laft fyllable, as appéafe, revéal; or ending in two con- 

fonants, as attend, have the accent on the latter fy!lable. 

7- Diffyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter 
fyllable, have commonly their accent on the latter fyl- 
lable, as applaúfe; except words in din, certain, motn- 
fain, 

8. Triffyllables formed by adding a termination, or 
prefixing a fylable, retain the accent of the radical 
word, as loveline/s, tendernefs, contemner, wagonner, phy- 
Jical, befpatter, comménting, commending, affurance. 

o. Trifiyllables ending in ous, as Eracious, arduous ; 
in al, as capitals in ion, as mention, accent the firft. 

to. Triffyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the 
firft fyllable, as countenance, continence, armament, immi- 
nent, elegant, propagate, except they be derived from 
words having the accent on the laft; as connivence, ac- 
quåintance; or the middle fyllable hath a vowel before 
two conionants, as premilgate. 

11. Triflyllables ending in y, as entity, (picify, liberty, 
vuiory, fubfidy, commonly accent the firtt fyllable. 

12. Triflyllables in re or le accent the firft fyllable, 
as legible, theatre, except difciple, and {ome words which 
have a pofition, as example, epiftle. 

13. Trifiyllables in ude commonly accent the firft 
lyllable, as plénitude. 

14. Trifiyl'ables ending in ator or atour, as creatour, 
or having in the middle fyliable a diphthong, as endeá- 
vour; or a vowel before two confonants, as doméftick, ac- 
cent the middie fyllable. 

15. Iriffyilabies that have their accent on the laft fyl- 
lable are commonly French, as acquiéfce, repartée, ma- 
gazíne, or words tormed by prefixing one or two fyl- 
lables to an acute fyllable, as immature, overcharge, 

16. Polyfyllables, or words of more than three fyl- 
lables, follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived, as arrogating, continency, incontinently, com- 
méndable, communicablene/s. 

17. Words in zon have the accent upon the ante- 
penult, as falvdtion, perturbaticn, concéétion, words in 
atour or ator on the penult, as dedicator. 

18. Words ending in /e commonly have the accent 
cn the firft fyllable, as amicable, uniets the fecond fyl- 
lable have a vowel before two confonants, as com- 
buftitle. 

19. Words ending in ows have the accent on the ante- 
penult, as “xorious, voluptuous. 

20. Words ending in 4 have their accent on the an- 
tepenult, as pufillensmity, allivity, 


Thefe rules are not advanced as compleat or infallible, but pro- 
pofed as ufcful. Almoft every rule of every language has its cx- 
ceptions ; and in English, as in other tongues, much muft be learned 
by example and authority. Perhaps more and better rules may be 
given that have efcaped my obfervation. 


VersiFicaTion is the arrangement of a certain nuni- 
ber of fyllables according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verfes are either iambick, as aloft, 
create; or trochaick, as bély, lofty. 


Our iambick meafure comprifes verfes 


Of four fyllables, 
Molt good, moft fair, 
Or things as rare, 
To call you’s loft ; 
For all the coft 
Words can beftow, 
So poorly fhow 
Upon your praife, 
That all the ways 
Senfe hath, come fhort. 


With ravith’d ears 
The monarch hears. 


Of fix, 
This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not fing an ode? 
Shall that holy fire, 
In us that ftrongly glow’d, 
In this cold air expire ? 


Though in the utmoft Peak 
A while we do remain, 
Amongft the mountains bleak, 
Expos’d to fleet and rain, 
No fport our hours fhall break, 
To exercife our vein. 


Who though bright Phcebus’ beams 
Refrefh the fouthern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 
And by old Camber’s ftreams 
Be many wonders found ; 


Drayton. 


Dryden. 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver fwathes, 

And what of all moft dear, 
Buxton’s delicious baths, 

Strong ale and noble chear, 
T’ affwage breem winter’s {cathes. 


In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obfcure, 
Where wholefom is the air, 
Or where the moft impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The mufe is ftill in ure. ~ Drayton. 
Of eight, which is the ufual meafure for thort 
poems, 
And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moffy cell, 
Where I may fit, and nightly fpell = 
Of ev’ry ftar the fky doth fhew, 
And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. -- Milton. 


be Di 


Of ten, which is the common meafure of heroick and 


tragick poetry. 


Full in the midft of this created {pace, 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and fkies, there ftands a place 

Confining on all three ; with triple bound; — > 

Whence all things, though remote, are view’d 
around, 

And thither bring their undulating found, 

The palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 

Plac’d on the fummit of a lofty tow’r ; 

A thoufand winding entries long and wide 

Reccive of freh reports a flowing tide. 
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A thoufand-crannies in the walls are made ; 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the bufy trade. 

Tis built of brafs, the better to diffule 

The fpreading founds, and multiply the news 
Where echo’s in repeated echo’s play : 

A mart for ever fuli; and open night and day. 
Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe ; 
Confus’d, and chiding, like the hollow rore 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhore ; 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diftance drives the rolling war. 
The courts are fll’d with a tumultuous din 

Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or entring in: 

A thorough-fare of news; where {fome devife 
Things never heard, fome mingle truth with lies : 
The troubled air with empty founds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 


In all thefe meafures the accents are to be placed on 
even fyllables; and every line confidered by itfelf is 
more harmonious, as this rule is more ftrictly ob- 
ferved. 


Our trochaick meafures are 


Of three fyllables, 


Here we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath : 
Other joys 

Are but toys. 


Of five, 


In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy. 


Of feven, 
Faireft piece of welform’d earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


In thefe meafures the accentis to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 


Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufe, and above the reft 
thofe of feven, eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 
verfes fometimes of twelve fyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian shires their heads that bear fo high, 
And farth’{t furvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs crowds, 
The neareft that are faid to kifs the wand'ring clouds, 
Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 
That the of all the reft neglected was fo long ; 
Alledging for herfelf, when through the Saxons pride, 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s fetting fide 

Were cruelly inforc’d, her mountains did relieve 

Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did grieve. 
And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by might) 
Unto her ancient foe refign’d her ancient right, 

A conftant maiden ftill fhe only did remain, 

The laft her genuine laws which ftoutly did retain. 
And as each one is prais’d for her peculiat things ; 

So only fhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and fprings, 
And holds herfelf as great in her fuperfluous wafte, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac'd. 


T ON. Geer ees 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 


And as the mind of fuch a man, that hath a long way gens, 
And either knoweth not his way, or clie wouid let alons f 
His purpos'd journey, is diftract. 


The verfe of twelve lines, called an Alexandrine, is now only led 
to diverfify heroick lines. 


Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
‘The varying verfe, the full-refounding line, 
The long majeilick march, and energy divine. 


The paufe in the Alexandrine muft be at the fixth fyllable. 


The verfe of fourteen fyllables is now broken into a foft lerick 
meature of verles, confiiting alternately of eight fyllables aud ux. 


She to receive thy radiant naine, 
Seleéts a whiter fpace. 


When all fhail praife, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 

That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to fec. 


We have another meafure very quick and lively, and therefore. 
much ufed in fongs, which may be called the axape/tick, in which 
the accent refts upon every third fyllable. 


May I govern my paftions with abfolute fway, 
And grow wifer and better as life wears away, 


In this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the frå foot, as 
Diogenes firly and protd. 
I think not of I’ris, nor Iris of me. 


Thefe meafures are varied by many combinations, and fometimes 
by double endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroick 
meafure, 

Tis heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


So in that of eight fyllables, 
They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nor abounded. 
In that of feven, 
For refiftance I could fear none, 
But with twenty fhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haft atchiev’d with fix alone. 
In that of fix, 
’Twas when the feas were roaring, 
With hollow blafts of wind, 
A damfel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin’d. 
In the anapeftick, 
When terrible tempefts affail us; 
And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 
But fkilful induftry ftcers right. 


To thefe meafures, and their laws, may be reduced every fpecies 
of Englith verfe. 


Our verfification admits of few licences, except a 
fynalepha, or elifion of e in the before a vowel, as th’ eter- 
nal; and more rarely of o in to, as accept , and a fy- 
nerefis, by which two fhort vowels coalefce into one 
fyllable, as queffion, fpecial; or a word is contracted by 
the expulfion of a fhort vowel before a liquid, as av’rice, 
temp rance. 


Thus have I collected rules and examples, by which the Englifh 
language may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with 
grammatical terms, or taaght by a mafter to thofe that are more 
ignorant. To have written a grammar for fuch as are not yet 
initiated in the {chools, would have been tedious, and perhaps at lal 
ineffectual. 
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A GENERAL 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A 


The firft letter of the European alphabets, has, 
in the Englifh language, three different founds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, and flen- 


der. 

The broad found refembling that of the Ger- 
man a is found, in many of our monofyllables, as all, wall, 
malt, falt; in which a is pronounced as au in caufe, or aw in 
law. Many of thefe words were anciently written with ax, 
as fault, waulk; which happens to be {till retained in fault. 

+ This was probably the ancient found of the Saxons, fince it is 
almoft uniformly prefervcd. in the-ruftic pronunciation, and 
the Northern dialects, as maun for man, haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is found in father, ra~ 
ther, and more obfcurely in fancy, faft, &c. 

A fender or clofe, is the peculiar a of the Englifh language, re- 
fembling the found of the French e mafculine, or diphthong az 
in pais, or perhaps a middle found between them, or between 
the a and e; to this the Arabic a is faid nearly to approach. 
Of this found we have examples in the words, place, face, 
wafle, and all thofe that terminate in ation ; as, relation, na- 
tion, generation. 

A is fhort, as, gla/s, gra/s; or long, as, glaze, graze : itis marked 
long, generally, by an e final, plane, or by an i added, as, 

lain. 

A, an article fet before nouns of the fingular number; a man, a 
tree; denoting the number one, as, a man is coming, that is, 
na more than one; or an indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way ; that is, any man. ‘This article has no plural 
fignification. Before a word beginning with a vowel, it is 
written an, as, an ox, an egg, of which a is the contraction. 

A is fometimes a noun ; as, a great Æ, a little a. 

A is placed before a participle, or participial noun; and is con- 
fidered by Wallis as a contraction of at, when it is put before 
a word denoting fome action not yet finifhed ; as, I am a walk- 
ing. It alfo feems to be anciently contracted from at, when 
placed before local furnames; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 
cafes, it fecms to fignify to, like the French â. 

A hunting Chloe went. 
They go a begging to a bankrupt’s door. 
May pure contents for ever pitch their tents 
Upon thefe downs, thefe meads, thefe rocks, thefe moun- 
tains, 
And peace ftill lumber by thefe purling fountains ! 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come a fifhing here. Wotton. 
Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while 
had lain oiled; the magazines of munition are viewed; the 
officers of remains called to account. Wotton. 
Another falls a ringing a Pefcennius Niger, and judicioufly 
diftinguifhes the found of it to be modern. Addi/on on medals. 

A has a-peculiar fignification, denoting the proportion of one 
thing to another. Thus we fay, The landlord hath a hundred 
a year; The fhip’s crew gained a thoufand pounds a man. 

The river Inn, that had been hitherto fhut up among moun- 
tains, pafles generally through a wide open country, during all 
its courfe throuzh Bavaria; which is a voyage of two days, 
after the rate of twenty Icagues a day. Addifon on Italy. 

A is ufed in burlefque poetry, to lengthen out a fyllable, without 
adding to the fenfe. 

VoL. L 


Prior. 


Dryd. 


ABA 


For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 
And even for oranges to China. Dryder, 

A is fometimes, in familiar writings, put by a barbarous corrup- 
tion for he. 

A, in compofition, feems to have fometimes the power of the French 
a inthefe phrafes, a droit, a gauche, &c. and fometimes to be 
contracted from at; as, a/ide, aflope, afoot, afleep, athir/t, aware. 

If this, which he avouches, does appear, 
There is no flying hence; nor tarrying here. 
I gin to be a weary of the fun; 
And with the {tate of the world were now undone. 
Shake/peare’s Machcth, 
And now a breeze from fhore began to blow, 
The failors fhip their oars, and ceafe to row; 
Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 
Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 

A is fometimes redundant ; as, arife, aroufe, awake; the fame 
with rife, roufe, wake. 

A, in abbreviations, ftands for artium, or arts; as, A.B. bachelor 
of arts, artium baccalaureus; A.M. matter of arts, artium ma - 
gifler; or, anno; as, A.D. anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of places, generally fhews 
that they have fome relation to an abbey. 

ABA‘CKE. adv. obfolete. Backwards. 

But when they came where thou thy {kill didft fhow, 
They drew abacke, as half with fhame confound, 
Shepherds to fee them in their art outgo. Spenf. Paf- 

ABA CTO, n.f. (Lat. abaétor, a driver away.] “thofe who 
drive away or {teal cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, 
in diftinction from thofe that fteal only a fheep or two. Blount. 

ABACUS. n.f. (Lat. abacus.) 

1. A counting-table, anciently ufed in calculations. 

2. In architecture, it is the uppermoft member of a column, 
which ferves as a fort of crowning both to the capital and co- 
lumn. Ditt. 

ABAFT. adu. [of abarean, Sax. Behind.] From the fore-part 
of the fhip, towards the ftern. Didi. 

Azal’sance. n. f. [from the French abaifer, to deprefs, to 
bring down.) An aét of reverence, a bow. Obey/ance is 
confidered by Skinner as a corruption of abaifance, but is 
now univerfally ufed. 

To ABA’LIENATE. v. a. [from abalieno, Lat.] To make 
that another’s which was our own before.  Calu. Lex. ure 
A term of the civil law, not much ufed in common fpeech. 

ABALIENA TION. x. f. [Lat abalienatio.] A giving up one’s 
right to another perfon; or a making over an eftate, goods, 
or chattels by fale, or due courfe of law. Dit. 

To Aga’np. v, a. [A word contrađled from abandon, but 
not now in ufe. See ABANDON.] To forfake. 

Thofe foreigners which came from far 
Grew great, and got large portions of land, 
That in the realm, ere long, they ftronger are 
Than they which fought at firft their helping hand, 
And Vortiger enforced the kingdom to aband. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 10. 

To ABANDON. v. a. [Fr. ebandonner. Derived, according 
to Menage, from the Italian alandonare, which fignifies to for- 
fake his colours; barn [veailum] deferere. Pajguier thinks 
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it a coalition of a ban donner, to give up toz ptofcriptions 
in which fenfe we, at this day, mention the ban of the em- 
pire. Ban, in our own old dialect, fignifies a curfe ; and to 
abandon, if confidered as compounded between French and 
Saxon, is exactly equivalent to diris devovere. | 
1. To give up, refign, or quit; often followed by the particle te. 
The paffive gods behold the Greeks defile 

Their temples, and abandon to the {poil 

Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, con{pire 

To fave a finking town, involv’d in fire. 

2. To defert. 

The princes ufing the paffions of fearing evil, and defiring 
to efcape, only to ferve the rule of virtue, not to abandon one’s 
felf, leapt to a rib of the fhip. Sidney, b. ii. 

Then being alone, 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends, 

Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 

The flux of company. Shakefp. As you like it. 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scorn’d by my foesy abandon’d b my friends. Dryd. Ain. 2. 
3. To forfake, generally with a ten ency to an ill fenfe. 
hen hein prefence came, to Guyon firft 

He boldly fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Abandon this foreftalled place at erft, 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b ii. cant. 4, franz. 39. 
But to the parting goddefs thus the pray’d ; 
Propitious ftill be prefent to my aid, 
Nor quite abandon your once favour’d maid. Dryd. Fab. 
To ABANDON over. v. a. [a form of writing not ufual, per- 
haps not exa&t.] To give up to, to refign. 
Look on me as a man abandon'd o'er 

To an eternal lethargy of love ; 

To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, 

And but difturb the quiet of my death. = Dryd. Sp. Friar. 

ABANDONED. particip. adj. 
1. Given up. 
If fhe be fo abandon’d to her forrow, 

As it is fpoke, fhe never will admit me. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Who is he fo abandoned to fottith credulity, as to think, 
upon that principle, that a clod of earth in a fack, may ever, 
by eternal fhaking, receive the fabric of man’s body ? 

Bentley's Sermons. 
Muft he, whofe altars on the Phrygian fhore, 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow’d thy pow’r, 

Be dooin’d the worft of human ills to prove, 

Unblefs'd, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove? 

Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 1. 80. 


Dryd. Æneid, 


2. Forfaken, deferted. 

3. Corrupted in the higheft degree. In this fenfe, it is a con- 
traction of a longer form, abanidoned [given up] to wic- 
kednefs. 

AsaNponinc. [A verbal noun from abandon.] Defertion, 

forfaking. 

He hopcd his paft meritorious actions might outweigh his 
prefent, abandoning the thought of future action. Clarend. b. viii. 

ABANDONMENT. 2. f. [abandonnement, Fr.] 

1. The act of abandoning. 

2. The ftate of being abandoned. Die. 

ABANNI'TI0N. n. f. [Lat. abannitio.] A banifhment for one or 

two years, among the ancients, for manflaughter, Di. 

A’sarcy. n.f:  Infatiablenefs. Di. 

To Asa’re. v.a. [abamian, Sax.] To make bare, uncover, 

or difclofe. Dia. 

ABARTICULA TIon. n. f. [from ab, from, and articulus,a joint, 

Lat.] A good and apt conftruction of the bones, by which 
they move ftrongly and cafily ; or that fpecies of articulation 
that has manifeft motion. Diét. 

To Asase. v.a. [Fr. abaiffer, from the Lat. bafis, or baffus, 

a barbarous word, fignifying low, bafe.] To caft down, to 
deprefs, to bring low, almoft always in a figurative and per- 
fonal fenfe. 

Happy fhepherd, with thanks to the gods, ftill think to be 
thankful, that to thy advancement their wifdoms have thee 
abafed. Sidney, b.i, 

With unrefifted might the monarch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 

And, not regarding diff’rence of degree, 

Alas’d your daughter, and exalted me. Dryd. Fables. 

Behold every one that is proud, and abafe him. Fob, xl. ir. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children ; 
if their fpirits be ous and broken much by too ftrict an hand 
over them ;_ they lofe all their vigour and induftry, and are in 
a worfe {tate than the former. Locke on Education, § 46, 

Asa‘sED. adj. [with heralds] is a term ufed of the wings of 

eagles, when the top looks downwards towards the point of 
the fhield; or when the wings are fhut; the natural way of 
bearing them being {pread with the top pointing to the chief of 
the angle. Batley. Chambers. 

ABA'SEMENT. 1. f- The ftate of being brought low; the 

act of bringing low; depreffion. 


To ApaTe. v.n. To grow lefs; as, 


To Asatr. [in common law. 


To Asare. [in horfemanfhip.] A horfe 
ABATEMENT. 7. f. [abatement, Fr. } 


8. The a& of abating or Icflening 


2. The tate of being abated. 


3. The fum or quantity taken away by the 


ABA 
There is att ahafement becaufe of glory; and there is that 
lifteth up his head from a low eftate. Ecclefaflicus, xx. 11. 
To Asa’sH. v.a. [See BASHFUL.] To put into confufion R 
to make afhamed. It generally implies a fudden impreffion of 
fhame. 
hey heard, and-were abafh’d, and up they fprung 
Upon the wing. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. l. 331a 
This heard, th’ imperious qucen fat mute with fear ; 
Nor further durft incenfe the gloomy thunderer. 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke : oon 
Nor could the gods, ala/a'd, fuftain their fovercign’s look. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The paflive admits the particle at, fometimes of, before the 
caufal noun. 
In no wife fpeak againft the truth, but be abafhed of the 
error of thy ignorance. Ecclefiafticus, iv. 25. 


I faid unto her; from whence is this kid? Ís it not ftolen? _ 


Render it to the owners, for it is not lawful to eat any thing 
that is ftolen. But fhe replied upon me, it was given fora 


gift, more than the wages: however, I did not believe hey = 


but bad her render it to the owners: and I was abafhed at og 
Tot. ii. 13; 40 
The little Cupids hov’ring round, 
(As pictures prove) with garlands crown’d, 
Abafh'd at what they faw and heard, 
Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. 


Surf's Mfeellaniess 


To ABA‘TE. v. a. [from the French ablatre, to beat down. ] 


1. To leffen, to diminith. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to ahate the glory 
of thofe kings, did not referve this work to be done by a 
quecn, that it might appear to be his own immediate work ? 

Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, at 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, An 
You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure. 
Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Here we fee the hopes of great benefit and light from expo- 
fitors and commentators are in a great part abated ; and thofe 
who have moft need of your help, can receive but little from 
them, and can have very little affurance of reaching the A- 
poftle’s fenfe, by what they find in them. 


Locke's Effay on St. Paul s Epifiles. 


2. To deje&t, or deprefs the mind. 


This iron world (the fame he weeping fays) __ 
Brings down the ftouteft hearts to loweft ftate : x s 
For mifery doth braveft minds abate. Spenf.. Hubberd’s Tales 
— — — — Have they power ftill x 
To banifh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, | 
As moft abated captives to fome nation 1 
That won you without blows ? Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Time that changes all, yet changes us in vain, 

The body, not the mind ; nor can controul 
Th’ immortal vigour, or abate the foul. Drydens Æneid, 


3. In commerce, to let down the price in felling, fometimes to 


beat down the price in buying, 


his paffion abates; the’ 
ftorm abates. It is ufed fomeétimes with the particle of before 
the thing leffened. 

Our phyficians have obferved, that, in 
fome difeafes have abated of their virulence, 
pingo worn out their malignity, 
tal. 


procefs. of time, 
and have, ina 
fo as to be no longer mor- 


Dryden’s Hind and Panth. 


It is in law ufed both actively and neuterly ; as, to abate a 
caftle, to beat it down. To abate a writ, is, by fome exception 
to defeat or overthrow it. A ftranger abateth, that is, entereth 
upon a houfe or land void by the death of him that laft pof- 
feffed it, beforé the heir take his pofleffion, and fo keepeth him 
out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out him in poffeffion, is 
faig to diffeife : fo he that {teppeth in between the former £ - 
{eflor and his heir, is faid to abate. In the neuter hams a 
thus ; The writ of the demandment fhall abate, that is. fhall be 
difabled, fruftrated, Or overthrown. The appeal abateth b 
covin, that is, that the accufation is defeated by deceit. Court 

is faid to abate or take 
down his curvets ; when working upo 
two hind-legs to the ground both at 
fume exactne(s in all the times, 
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T he law of works then, in fhort, is that law, which re> 
quires perfect obedience, without remiffion or abatement; fo 


that, by that law, a man cannot be juft, or juftified, without 
an exact performance of every tittle. Locke. 


_ Coffee has, in common with all nuts,. an oil ftro 
bined and entangled with earthy particles, 
part of oil exhales in roaftin 
quarter of its weight, 


Xenophon tells us, that the city 
Gnd 
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ae 


ABB 


fand houfes, and allowing one man to every houfe, who could 

have any fhare in the government, (the reft, confifting of 

women, children and fervants) and making other obvious 

abatements, thefe tyrants, if they had been careful to adhere 

together, might have been a majority even of the people 

collective. Swift on the contefts in Athens and Rome. 
4. The caufe of abating ; extenuation. 

As our advantages towards practifing and promoting piety 
and virtue were greater than thofe of other men; fo will our 
excufe be lefs, if we neglect to make ufe of them. We 
cannot plead in abatement of our guilt, that we were ignorant 
of our duty, under the prepofleffion of ill habits, and the biafs 
of a wrong education. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

ABATEMENT, in law. 

The act of the abator ; as, the abatement of the heir into the 
Jand before he hath agreed with the lord. ‘The affection or 
paffion of the thing abated ; as, abatement of the writ. Cowel. 

ABATEMENT, [with heralds} is an accidental mark, which be- 
ing added to a coat of arms, the dignity of it is abafed, by 
reafon of fome {tain or difhonourable quality of the bearer. Dié?. 

Apa’TER. n. f. The agent or caufe by which an abatement is 
procured. 

Abaters of acrimony or fharpnefs: expreffed oils of ripe 
vegetables, and all preparations of fuch; as of almonds, pif- 
tachoes, and other nuts. Arbuthnot on diet. 

Ana‘ror. n. f. [a law-term.] One who intrudes into houfes 
or land, that is void by the death of the former poffeffour, as 
yet not entered upon or taken up by his heir. Dia. 

A'BATUDE. n. f. [old records.] Any thing diminifhed. Bailey. 

A BATURE. ». f. [a hunting term. ] Thofe fprigs of grafs which 
are thrown down by a ftag in his paffing by. Didi. 

Ass. x. f. The yarn on a weaver’s warp; a term among clo- 
thiers. Chambers. 

A BBA. n. f. [Heb. 3N] A Syriac word, which fignifies father. 

A'sgACY. n.f. [Lat. abbatia.] The rights or privileges of an 
abbot. See ABBEY. 

According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity itfelf, fince 
an abbot is a term or word of dignity, and not of office ; and, 
therefore, even a fecular perfon, who has the care of fouls, 
is fometimes, in the canon law, alfo ftiled an abbot. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

Angess. n.f. [Lat. abbatiffa, from whence the Saxon abu- 
tiyye, then probably abbatefs, and by contraction abheffe in 
Fr. and abbefs, Eng.] The fuperiour or governefs of a nun- 
nery or monaftery of women. 

They fled 
Into this abbey, whither we purfued them 5 

And here the abbc/s fhuts the gate on us, 

And will not fuffer us to fetch him out. 

Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
Thave a fifter, abbefs in Terceras, 

Who loft her lover on her bridal-day. Dryd. D. Sebaft. 

Conftantia’s heart was fo elevated with the difcourfe of Fa- 
ther Francis, that the very next day fhe entered upon her vow. 
As foon as the folemnities of her reception were over, we re- 
tired, as it is ufual, with the abbe/s into her own apartment. 

Addtfon. Speé?. N° 164. 

Avnpey, or Assy. n. f. [Lat. abbatia; from whence probably 
firt ApBAcy ; which fce.} A monaftery of religious per- 
fons, whether men or women; diftinguifhed from religious 
houfes of other denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT. 

With eafy roads he came to Leicefter ; 
Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably recciv’d him. 
Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

A’spey-Lunser. xf. [See LUBBER.] A Mothful loiterer in 

a religious houfe, under pretence of retirement and aufterity. 
This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown abbey- 
lubber ; this is but a diminutive fucking friar. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 

A'BBOT. n. J. [in the lower Latin abbas, from 5X father, 
which fenfe was implied; fo that the abbots were called pa- 
tres, and abbefles matres monafterii. “Thus Fortunatus to the 

abbot Paternus : Neminis oficium jure, Paterne, geris.) The 
chief of a convent, or fellowfhip of canons. Of thefe, 
fome in England were mitred, fome not: thofe that were mi- 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdiction of the diocefan, 
having in themfelves epifcopal authority within their precincts, 
and being alfo lords of parliament. ‘The other fort were fub- 


ject to the diocefan in all fpiritual government. Cowel, 
Sce ABBEY. 

ABBY. See ABBEY. 

Asnorsuip. n.f. “Che flate or privilege of an abbot. Dvd. 


To ABBRE’VIATE. v.a. [Lat. abbreviare.] 
1. To fhorten by contraction of parts without lofs of the main 
fubftance. 
It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cut - 
ting off. Bacon. Effay 26. 
‘Lhe only invention of late years, which hath any way con- 
tributed towards politenefs in difcourfe, is that of abbreviating 
or reducing words of many fyllables into one, by lopping off 
she reft. wift’s Introduction to genteel converfation. 
i 


2. To fhorter, to cut fhort. 

Againft this opinion we may very well fet the length of 
their days before the flood ; which were abbreviated after, and 
in half this fpace contracted into hundreds and threcfcores. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢ 6. 

ABBREVIA’TION. 7. f. 

1. The a& of abbreviating. 

2. The means ufed to abbreviate, as characters fignifying whole 
words. 

Such is the propricty and energy of exprefion in them 
all, that they never can be changed, but to difadvantage, ex- 
cept in the circumftance of ufing abbreviations. 

Swift's Introdudtion to genteel converfation: 
ABBREVIA/TOR. n. f. [abbreviateur, Fr.] One who abbreviates, 
or abridges. 
ABBRE’'VIATURE. n.f. [abbreviatura, Lat.] 

x. A mark ufed for the fake of fhortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgement. 

He is a good man, who grieves rather for him that injureg 
him, than for his own fuffering; who prays for him, that 
wrongs him, forgiving all his faults ; who fooner fhews mercy 
than anger; who offers violence to his appetite, in all things 
endeavouring to fubdue the flefh to the fpirit. This is an ex- 
cellent ablreviature of the whole duty of a chriftian. 

Taylor's Guide to devotion. 

ABBREUVOPR. [in French, a watering-place. “This word 
is derived by Menage, not much acquainted with the Teutonic 
dialects, from adbibare for adbibere ; but more probably it comes 
from the fame root with brew. See BREW.] It fignifies, 
among mafons, the joint or juncture of two {tones, or the 
interftice between two {tones to be filled up with mortar. Did? 

A, B, C. 

1. Is taken for the alphabet; as, he has not learned his a, 4, c. 

2. Sometimes for the little book by which the elements of reading 
are taught. 
To A‘BDICATE. v. a. (Lat. abdico.] To give up right; to 

- refign; to lay down an office. 

Old Saturn, here, with upcaft eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated fkies. Addifon. 

ABDICA’TION. 2. f. [abdicatio, Lat.] The act of abdicating ; 
refignation; quitting an office by one’s own proper act before 
the ufual or {tated expiration. 

Neither doth it appear how a prince’s abdication can make 
any other fort of vacancy in the throne, than would be caufed 
by his death ; fince he cannot abdicate for his children, other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to a bill from the two 
houfes. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

A’BDICATIVE. adj. “That which caules or implies an abdica- 
tion. Ditt. 

A’spITIVvE. adj. [from abdo, to hide.] That which has the 
power or quality-of hiding. Dit. 

ABDOMEN. n. f. [Lat. from abdo, to hide.] A cavity com- 
monly called the lower venter or belly: It contains the fto- 
mach, guts, liver, fpleen, bladder, and is within lined with 
a membrane called the peritoneum. The lower part is called 
the hypogaftrium ; the foremoft part is divided into the 
epigaftrium, the right and left hypochondria, and the navel ; 
’tis bounded above by the cartilago enfitormis and the dia- 
phragm, fideways by the fhort or lower ribs, and behind by 
the vertebræ of the loins, the bones of the coxendix, that of 
the pubes and os facrum. It is covered with feveral mufcles, 
from whofe alternate relaxations and contractions in refpira- 
tion, digeftion is forwarded, and the due motion of all the 
parts therein contained promoted, both for fecretion and ex- 
pulfion. Quincy. 

The abdomen confifts moreover of parts containing and 
contained. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ABDOMINAL. ? 

ABDO’MINOUS. ` 

To ABDU'CE: v:a. [Lat. abduco.] To draw to a different part ; 
to withdraw one part from another. A word chiefly ufed in 
phyfic or fcience. 

And if we abduce the eye unto either corner, the object 
will not duplicate ; for, in that pofition, the axis of the concs 
remain in the fame plain, as is demonftrated in the optics de- 
livered by Galen. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20. 

Aepu'cenT. ad. Mufcles abdutent, are thofe which ferve to 
open or pull back divers parts of the body ; their oppofites be- 
ing called adducent. Dict. 

ABDU’'CTION. n. f. [abdu&io, Lat.] 

1. The a&t of drawing apart, or withdrawing one part from 

another. 

2. A particular form of argument. 

ABDU'CTOR. n. f. (abductor, Lat.] The name given by 
anatomifts to the mufcles, which ferve to draw back the feveral 
members. 

In purfuance of this theory, he fuppofed the conftrictors of 
the eylelids muft be f{trengthened in the {upercilious ; the ab- 
duêors in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the fame fteady and grave motion of the eye. 

aArbuthuct and Popes Martinus Scriblertit. 


adj. relating to the abdomen. 


ARECE- 


ÅRECEDA'RIAN, n. f. [from the names of a, 4, c, the three 
firft letters of the alphabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft rudiments of litcrature. 

This word is ufed by Zod in his Athene Oxonienfes, where 
mentioning Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in fome part 
of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade of an abece- 
darian by his misfortunes. 

A'’BECEDARY. adj. [Sce ABECEDARIAN.] 

1. Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two needles 
touched with the loadftone, and placed in the center of two 
abecedary circles, or rings of letters, defcribed round about 
them, one friend keeping one, and another the other, and 
agreeing upon an hour wherein they will communicate. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.ii. ¢.2. 

ABE’D. adv. [from a, for at. See (A,) and Bep.] In bed. 

It was a fhame for them to mar their complexions, yea and 
conditions too, with long lying abed: and that, when fhe was 
of their age, fhe trowed, fhe would have made a handker- 
chief by that time o’ day. í Sidney, b, ii. 

She has not been abed, but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d, and brib’d the faints 
With prayers for her deliverance. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
ABERR'ANCE. n.f. [from aberro, Lat. to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right way; an errour; a 
miftake ; a falfe opinion. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
tion, that it fhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafis of his underftand- 
ing, and render it as obnoxious to aberrances, as now. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, e. 16. 
ABE’RRANCY. The fame with ABERRANCE. 

They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affeét no man any farther than 
he deferts his reafon, or complies with their aberrancies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. ¢. 3. 

ABE’RRANT. adj. [from aberrans, Lat.] Deviating, wandering 

from the right or known way. Dia. 

ABERRA‘TION. 2. f. [from aberratio, Lat.] The act of devia- 
ting from the common track. 

And if it be a miftake, it is only fo; there is no herefy in 
{fuch an harmlefs aberration; at the wort, with the ingenuous, 
the probability of it will render it a lapfe of eafy pardon. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, c. 11. 
ABE’RRING. part. [from the verb aberr, of aberro, Lat.] Wan- 
dering, going aftray. 

Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were, 
and others might be, out in their account, aberring feveral ways 
from the true and juft compute, and calling that: one year, 
which perhaps might be another. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Of the verb alerr I have found no example. 

To ABERU’NCATE. v. a [averunco, Lat.] To pull up by the 
roots; to extirpate utterly. Dia. 

To ABET. v.a. [trom bezan, Sax. fignifying to enkindle or 
animate.] To pufh forward another, to fupport him in his de- 
figns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It is generally 
taken, at leaft by modern writers, in an ill fenfe; as may be 
feen in ABETTER. 

To abet fignifeth, in our common law, as much as to encou- 
rage or fet on. Cowel, 

Then fhall I foon, quoth he, return again, 

Abet that virgin’s caufe difconfolate, 

And fhortly back return unto this place, 

To walk this way in pilgrim’s poor eftate. 

A widow who by folemn vows, 

Contracted to me, for my fpoufe, 

Combin’d with him to break her word, 

And has abctted al].———. Hludibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

Men lay fo great weight upon their being of right opinions, 
and their eagernefs of abetting them, that they account that 
the unum neceflarium. Decay of Piety. 

In the reign of king Charles the firft, though that prince 
was married to a daughtcr of France, and was perfonally be- 
loved and efteemed in the French court; it is well known that 
they abetted both parties in the civil war, and always furnifhed 
fupplies to the weaker fidc, leaft there fhould be an end put to 
thefe fatal divifions. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 28. 

ABETMENT. n. f. The act of abetting. Di&. 
ABE'TTER, or Ase’TTor. n.f. He that abets ; the fupporter 
or encourager of another. 
You fhall be {till plain Torrifmond with me, 

Th’ adettor, partner, (if you like the name) 

‘The hufband of a tyrant, but no king; 

Till you deferve that title by your juftice. 

Dryden's Spani/h Friar. 

Whilft this fin of calumny has two fuch potent abetters, we 
are not to wonder at its growth: as long as men are malicious 
and defigning, they will be traducing. Govern. of the Tongue. 

Thefe and the like confiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the headftrong unruly multitude, ought to fink 


Fairy OJ b. L 


into the minds of thofe who are thcir akettors, and who, if 
they efcape the punifhment here due to them, muft very well 
know, that thefe feveral mifchiefs will be one day laid to their 
charge. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 50. 
ABEYANCE. n.f. [from the French aboyer, allatrare, to bark 
at.} This word, in Littleton, cap. Difcontinuance, is thus 
ufed. The right of fee-fimple lieth in abeyance, when itis all 
only in the remembrance, intendment, and confidcration of 
the law. The frank tenement of the glebe of the parfonage, 
is in no man during the time that the parfonage is void, but is 
in abeyance. f Cowel. 
ABGREGA'TION. ^. f. [abgregatio, Lat.] A feparation from the 
aloce see Dié. 
To ABHO'R. v.a. [abhorreo, Lat.] ‘To hate with acrimony 5 
to deteft to extremity ; to loath. 
Whilft 1 was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having fecn me in my worfer ftate, 
Shunn’d my abhorr’d fociety. Shakefpear’s K. Leary 
To whom thus Michael: Juftly thou abhorr’/t 

‘That fon, who on the quict ftate of men 

Such trouble brought, affecting to fubdue . 

Rational liberty. Milt. Parad. Loft, b, xii. l. 79. 

The felf-fame thing they will abhor 

One way, and long another for. Hudibras, p. i. cant. Te 

A church of England man abhors the humour of the age, in 
delighting to fling fcandals upon the clergy in general; which, 
befides the difgrace to the reformation, and to religion itfelf, 
caft an ignominy upon the kingdom that it doth not deferve. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
ABHO’RRENCE. 2. f. [from abhor. ] 
1. The act of abhorring, deteftation. 

It draws upon him the juft and univerfal hatred and abhora 
rence of all men here; and, finally, fubjeéts him to the wrath 
of God, and eternal damnation hereafter. Souths Serm. 

2. The difpofition to abhor, hatred. ; 

He knew well that even a juft and neceflary offence does, by 
giving men acquaintance with war, take off fomewhat from 
the abhorrence of it, and infenfibly difpofc them to farther hofti- 

__lities. Decay of Piety. 
ABHO'RRENCY. n. f. The fame with ABHORRENCE. 

The firft tendency to any injuftice that appears, muft be 
fupprefled with a fhow of wonder and abhorrency in the parents 
and governours. Locke on Education, § 110. 

ABHO’RRENT. adj. [from abhor] 
1. Struck with abhorrence. 
— — — For if the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d would on his fenfes burft, 
He would abhorrent turn. Thomfon’s Summer, 1. 310. 
2. Contrary to, foreign, inconfiftent with. It is ufed with the 
particles f= or fo, but more properly with from. 

This I conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy a rational 
belief; and yet is it fo abhorrent from the vulgar, that they 
would as foon believe Anaxagoras, that fnow is black, as him 
that fhould affirm it is not white; and if any fhould in effeé&t 
aflert, that the fire is not formally hot, it would be thought 
that the heat of his brain had fitted him for Anticyra, and that 
his head were fo to madnefs. Glanville’s Scepfis Scient. c. 12. 

Why then thefe foreign thoughts of {tate employments, 

Abhorrent to your funétion and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unpractis’d cells, 

Bred in the fellowfhip of beardlefs boys, 

What wonder is it if you know not men? 

Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
ABHORRER. 2. f. [from abhor.) The perfon that abhors TE 
hater, detefter. 

The reprefentatives of the lower clergy were railed at, for 
difputing the power of the bifhops, by the known abhorrers of 
epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in the convocations, 
by thefe very men who wanted to bind up their hands. 

‘ Swift. Examiner, N? 21, 
ABHORRING. ‘The object of abhorrence. This feems not to 
be the proper ufe of the participial noun. 

And they fhall go forth, and look upon the carcafes of the 
men that have tran(preffed againft me: for their worm {hall 
not die, neither fhall their fire be quenched, and they fhall be 
an abhorring unto all feth. Taiah, lxvi. 44. 

he, A z DE. v. n. I abode or abid. [from bidian, or aubibian, 
ax, 

1. To dwell in a place, not remove. 
_ Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my father, fay- 
ing, if I bring him not unto thee, then I thall bear the blame 
to my father for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy fer- 
yan abide inftead of the lad, a bondman to my lord ; and let 

the lad go up with his brethren, . xliv, 

2. To Resi 3 KEE 
The Marquis Dorfet, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 


e Shak By Rich, d 3 
3- To remain, not ceafe or fail. dp. Richard T 


They that truft in the Lord fhall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. Pfalm cxxvy. 1. 
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4. To continue in the fame ftate. : 

The fear of the Lord tendcth to life; and he that hath it 
fhail ublide fatished. Prov. xix. 23. 

Thofe who apply themfelves to learning, are forced to ac- 
knowledge one God, incorruptible and unbegotten ; who is 
the only truc being, and abides for ever above the higheft 
heavens, from whence he beholds all the things that are done 
in heaven and carth. Stillingfi. Defence of Dife. on Rom. Idolat. 

There can be no ftudy without time; and the mind muft 
abide and dwell upon things, or be always a {tranger to the in- 
fide of them. South. 

5. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, await; ufed of 
things prepared for perfons, as well as of perfons expecting 
things. 

"Home is he brought, and laid in fumptuous. bed, 
Where many fkilful leeches him abide, 
To falve his hurts. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 5. flanz. 17. 
While lions war, and battle for their dens, 

Poor harmlefs lambs abide their enmity.Shake/p.Hen.V1. p.3. 

Bonds and afflictions abide me. . _ AGS Xx. 23. 

6. To bear or fupport the confequences of a thing. 

Ah me! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boaft fo vain. 

Milton's Par. Loft, b. iv. 1.87. 

7- To bear or fupport, without being conquered or deftroyed. 

But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living God, and 
an everlafting king: At his wrath the earth fhall tremble, and 
the nations fhall not be able to abide his indignation. Fer. x. 1c. 

It muft be allowed a fair prefumption in favour of the truth 
of my doétrines, that they have abid a very rigorous teft now 
for above thirty years, ftand yet firm; and the longer and 
more ftrictly they are look’d into, the more they are confirmed 
to this very day. Woodward, Letter i. 

8. To bear without averfion; in which fenfe it is commonly 
ufed with a negative. 

Thou can’ft not abide Tiridates; this is but love of thy- 

felf. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thy vile race, 

Though thou didft learn, had that in’t, which good natures 

Could not abide to be with ; therefore waft thou 

Defervedly confin’d into this rock. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

g- To bear or fuffer. 

That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 

From Ithaca, and wond’rous woes furvives ; 

Laertes’ fon: girt with circumfuous tides; 

He ftill calamitous conftraint abides. Pope’s Odyff: b. iv. 1.750. 

10. It is ufed with the particle with before a perfon, and at or in 
before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that I fhould give 
her to another man: Abide with me. Gen. xxix. 19. 

For thy fervant vowed a vow, while I abode at Gefhur in 
Syria, faying, if the Lord fhall bring me again indeed to Je- 
rufalem, then I will ferve the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 

11. It is ufed with dy before a thing; as, to abide by his tefti- 
mony ; to abide by his own {kill; that is, to rely upon them; to 
abide by an opinion ; to maintain it ; to abide by a man, is alfo, 
to defend or fupport him. But thefe forms are fomething low. 

Of the participle abid, I have found only the example in 
Woodward. 

Asrper. n.f. [from abide.} The perfon that abides or dwells 
in a place; perhaps that lives or endures. A word little in ufe. 

Asi’pinc. n. f. [from abide.) Continuance. 

We are ftrangers before thee and fojourners, as were all our 
fathers : our days on the earth are as a fhadow, and there is 
none abiding. r Chron. xxix. I5. 

The air in that rezion is fo violently removed, and carried 
about with fuch fwiftnefs, as nothing in that place can confift 
or have abiding. Rawleighs Hiftory of the World. 

A'BJECT. adj. [abjectus, Lat. thrown away as of no value.] 

1. Mean, or worthlefs, fpoken of perfons. 

That rebellion 

Came like itfelf in bafe and abjeé? routs, 

Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 

And countenance d by boys and beggary. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 

Honeft men, who tell their fovercigns what they expect 
from them, and what obedience they {hall be always ready to 
pay them, are not upon an cqual foot with fuch bafe and abject? 
flatterers ; and are therefore always in danger of being the laft 
in the royal favour. Addifon’s Whig Examiner, 

2. Contemptible, or of no value; ufed of things. 

I was at firft, as other beafts that graze 

The troden herb, of abjec? thoughts and Jow. 

Milt. Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1.571. 

3. Without hope or regard; ufed of condition. 

The rarer thy example ftands, 

By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 

Strongcft of mortal men, 

To loweft pitch of abjećt fortune thou art fall’n. 

Miltons Samfon Agoniftes. 

We fee man and woman in the higheft innocence and 
perfection, and in the moft adjeé? ftate of guilt and infirmity. 


Addifon. Spectator, N° 273. 
Mors I, 
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4. Deftitutc, mean and defpicable ; ufed of aétions. 

* To what bafe ends, and by what a/yed? ways, 

Are mortals urg’d thro’ facred luft of praife? 

Pepes Effay on Griticifim 
The rapine is fo ahje? and profane, 

They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 

Dryden’ s Juvenal, Sat. 8. 
A’njret. xf. A man without hope; aman whofe miferies 
are irretricvable. 

But in mine adverfity they rejoiced, and gathered them- 
felves together : yea, the abjeéts gathered themfelves together 
azainit me, and Í knew it not; they did tear me, and ceafed 
not. Pfalm xxxv. 15. 

To Asye'cr. v. a. [abjicio, Lat.] To throw away. A word 
rarely ufed. 
ABJE'CTEDNESS. mf. [from abjeét.] The ftate of an abject. 

He would love at no lefs rate than death ; and, from the fu- 
pereminent height of glory, {tooped and abafed hiinfelf to the 
fufterance of the extremeft of indignities, and funk himfelf to 
the bottom of abjcéiednefi, to exalt our condition to the con- 
trary extreme. Boyle's Works. 

Asje’ction. n. f. [from abjeé?.] Meannefs of mind; want 
of fpirit ; fervility ; bafenefs. 

That this fhould be termed bafenefs, abjcétion of mind, or 
fervility, is it credible? Hooker, b.v. § 47. 

Now the juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and 
the abjection, the two extremes. L’Eftrange. 

A'BJECTLY. adv. [from abjeé?.] In an ab;ect manner, meanly, 
bafely, fervilely, contemptibly. 

A'BJECTNESS. x. f. [from abjec?.] The fame with abjection; 
fervility, meannefs. 

Servility and abjectue/s of humour is implicitely involved in 
the charge of lying; the condefcending to that, being amark 
of a difingenuous fpirit. Government of the Tongue, § 8. 

By humility I mean not the abje&tnefs of a bafe mind: but a 
prudent care not to over-value ourfelves upon any account. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 7. 
ABTLITY. n. f. { Habilete, Fr.] 
1. The power to do any thing, whether depending upon fkill, or 
riches, or ftrength, or any other quality. 
Of finging thou haft got the reputation, 
Good Thyrfis, mine I yield to thy ability ; 
My heart doth feek another eftimation. 
If aught in my ability may ferve 
To heighten what thou fuffer’ft, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 
Milton's Sampfon Agoniftes, 1.744. 

They gave after their ability unto the treafure of the work. 

; Ezra ii. 69. 

If any man minifter, let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth: that God in all things may be glorified through 
Jefus Chrift. eey: 

2. Capacity. 

Children in whom there was no blemifh, but well-favoured, 
and fkilful in all wifdom, and cunning in knowled-e, and un- 
derftanding fcience, and fuch as had ażi/ity in them to ftand in 
the king’s palace. Dan. i. 4. 

3- When it has the plural number, abilities, it frequently fignifies 
the faculties or powers of the mind, and fometimes the force of 
underftanding given by nature, as diftinguifhed from acquired 
qualifications, 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, 
he aflures us of the affiftance of his holy fpirit. Rogers's Sermons. 

Whether it may be thought neceflary, that in certain tracts 
of country, like what we call parifhes, there fhould be one 
man, at leaft, of abilities to read and write ? 

Swift's Arguments againft abolifhing Ciriftianity. 

ApinTe'sTATE. adj. [of ab, from, and inte/iatus, Lat.] A 

term of law, implying him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, vet did not makc it. 

To A'BJUGATE. v. a. [abjugo, Lat.] To unyoke, to un- 
couple. Dict. 

To ABJU/RE, v.a. [abjuro, Lat.] 

1. To caft off upon oath, to fwear not to do fomething. 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 

For ever the fociety of man. Shake/p. Midfum. Night s Dream. 

No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his reafon, and 
fworn allegiance to a preconceived fantaftical hypothefis, can 
undertake the defence of fuch a fuppofition. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

2. To retract, or recant, or abnegate ; a pofition upon oath. 

Apyura’Tion. n. f. [from abjure.) The act of abjuring. The 
oath taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed 
felony, could go into a church or church-yard, before he 
were apprehended, he might not be taken from thence to 
the ufual trial of law, but confeffing his fault to the juftices, 
or to the coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for ever, 
which was called abjuration. 

There are fome abjurations ftill in force among us here in 
England ; as, by the ftatute of the 25th of king Charles II. all 
perfons that are admitted into any office, civil or military, 
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mutt take the tet; which is an abjuration of fome doctrines of 
the church of Rome. 

There is likewife another oath of ahjuration, which laymen 
and clergymen are both obliged to take ; and that is, to abjure 
the Pretender. Ayliffe's Parergon Furis Canonict. 

To ABLA'CTATE. v. a. [ablaéo, Lat.] To wean from the 
breaft. 

ABLACTA'TION. 7. fi Onc of the methods of grafting; and, 
according to the fignification of the word, as it were a wean- 
ing of a cyon by degrees from its mother ftock, not cutting 
it off wholly from the ftock, till it is firmly united to that on 
which it is grafted. 

ABLAQUEA ION., [ablagueatio, Lat.] ‘The act or practice of 
opening the ground about the roots of trees, to let the air and 
water operate upon them. 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the {pring: Pre- 
pare alfo foil, and ufe it where you have occafion: Dig bor- 
ders. Uncover as yet roots of trees, where ablaqueation is 
requifite. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The tcnure in chicf ought to be kept alive and nourifhed ; 
the which, as it is the very root that doth maintain this filver 
ftem, that by many rich and fruitful branches fpreadeth itfelf 
into the chancery, exchequer, and court of wards: fo if it be 
fuftered to ftarve, by want of ablaqueation, and other good huf- 
bandry, not only this yearly fruit will much decreafe from time 
to time, but alfo the whole body and boughs of that precious 
' tree itfelf, will fall into danger of decay and dying. 

Bacon’s Office of Alienations. 

ABLA’TION. n. f. [ablatio, Lat.] The act of taking away. 

A'BLATIVF. n. a. [ablativus, Lat.] 

1. ‘That which takes away. 

2. The fixth cafe of the Latin nouns; the cafe which, among 
other fignifications, includes the perfon from whom fomething 
is taken away. A term of grammar. 

A'BLE. adj. [habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. Skilful, ready. ] 

1. Having ftrong faculties, or great ftrength or knowledge, riches, 
or any other power of mind, body, or fortune. 

He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the Eleventh was. 
But, contrariwife, he was ferved by the ad/e/? men that were to 
be found ; without which his affairs could not have profpered 
as they did. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Such other gambol faculties he hath, that fhew a weak mind 
and an able body, for the which the prince admits him: for the 
prince himfelf is fuch another : the weight of an hair will turn 
the fcales. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2, Having power fufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient to 
do many things, which actually they never do. — South’s Serm. 

Every man fhall give as he is able, according to the bleffing 
of the Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. Deut. xvi. 17. 

3. Before a verb, with the participle to, it fignifies generally hav- 
ing the power ; before a noun, with for, it means gualified. 

Wrath is crucl, and anger is outrageous ; but who is able to 
ftand before envy ? Prov. xxvii. 4. 

‘There have been fome inventions alfo, which have been 
able for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of 
certain words. Wilkins s Mathematical Magic. 

To A'BLE. v.a. To make able ; to enable, which is the word 
commonly ufed. See ENABLE. 

Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks : 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 
Tone does offend, nonc, I fay none; Pll able’em; 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the pow’r 

To feal th’ accufer’s lips. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Asxe-Bopien. adj. Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fecure at leaft 
half a dozen able-bodied men to his majefty’s fervice. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N° 4. 

To A‘'BLEGATE. v. a. [ablego, Lat.] To fend abroad up- 
on fome employment; alfo to fend a perfon out of the way 

` that one is weary of. Dié?. 

ABLEGATION. n. f. [from ablegate.] A fending abroad, or out 
of the way. i Dia. 

A'BLENESS. 7. f. [from able.] Ability of body, vigour, force. 

That nation doth fo excel, both for comelinefs and ablenefs, 
that from neighbour countries they ordinarily come, fome to 
ftrive, fome to learn, fome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'BLEPSY. n. f. [ABr4ia, Gr.] Want of fht, natural blind- 
nefs ; alfo unadvifednefs. Dié?. 

ABLIGURIITION. 2. f. [abliguritio, Lat.] A prodigal {pending 
on meat and drink. Dia. 

To A'BLIGATE. v. a. [abligo, Lat.] To bind or tye up from. D. 

To A'BLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] To lect out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by him who has hired it from another. 

Calvin's Lexicon Juridicum. 

Antoca’Tio~. n. f. [from ablocate.] A letting out to hire. 


‘To Asiu’pe. v. n. [abludo, Lat.] Vo be unlike. Dia. 
A'BLUENT. adj. [abluens, Lat. from abluo, to wafh away.] 

1. That which wafhes clean. 

2. That which has the power of cleanfing. Dia. 


ABLU'TION. n. f. [ablutio, Lat. } 
1. Vhe act of cleanfing, or wafhing clean. 
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There is a natural analogy hetween the ablution of the body 
and the purification of the foul; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred chalice, and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Wafh’d by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d, and caft th’ ablutions in the main. Popes Miad. 
2: The rinfing 9f chymical preparations in water, to diflolve and 
wath away any acrimonious particles. ie: 
3. The cup given, without confecration, to the laity in the popifh 
churches. 

To A'BNE'GAT E. v. a. [from abnego, Lat.] To deny. 
ABNEGA'TION. n. f. [abnegatio, Lat. denial, from abnego, to” 
deny.] Denial, renunciation. 

‘The abnegation or renouncing of all his own holds and in- 
terefts, and trufts of all that man is moft apt to depend upon, 
that he may the more expeditely follow Chrift. 


Hammond's Prattical Catechifm. — 


ABNODA'TION. 1. f. [abnodatio, Lat.] The act of cutting away 
knots from trees; a term of gardening. Dict. 
Anno/rmous. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out of rule.) Irregular, 
mifhapen. Didi, 
Azo/arD. adv. [a fea-term, but adopted into common language ; 
derived immediately from the French å bord, as, aller a bord, en- 
voyer å bord. Bord is itfelf a word of very doubtful original, and 
perhaps, in its different acceptations, deducible from different 
roots. Bon’, in the ancient Saxon, fignified a henfe; in which 
fenfe, togo aboard, is to take up refidence in a fhip. ] 
In a fhip. y 
Which, when far off, Cymocles heard and faw, 
He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Q, 6. ii. cant. 6. 
I made this anfwer, that he might land them, if it pleafed 
him, or otherwife keep them aboard. Sir IV. Rawleigh’s Effays. 
When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb’ring {pring ; 
Whilft I the motions of the winds explor’d ; 
‘Then fummon’d in my crew, and went alcard. 
Addifon’s Ovids Metamorphefes, b. iii. 
Apo’pE. n. f. [from adide.] 
1. Habitation, dwelling, place of refidence. 
But I know thy abode and thy going out, and thy coming in, 
and thy rage againft me. 2 Kings, xix. 27. 
thers may ufe the ocean as their road, 
Only the Englifh make it their abode ; 
Whofe ready fails with every wind can fly, 
And make a cov’nant with th’ inconftant iky. 
2, Stay, continuance in a place. 
Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Making a fhort abode in Sicily the fecond time, landing in 
Italy, and making the war, may be reafonably judged the bufi- 
nefs but of ten months. Dryden's Dedicat. to Æneid. 
The woodcocks early vifit, and abode 
Of long continuance in our temp’rate clime, 
Foretel a liberal harveft. 
3. To make abode; to dwell, to refide, to inhabit. 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. © Dryd. Æn. 6, 
To Aso’DE. v. a. [See BopE.] To foretoken or forefhow ; to 
be a prognoftic, to be ominous. It is taken, with its deriva- 
tives, in the fenfe either of good or ill. 
~ Every man, 
After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
A thing infpir’d; and, not confulting, broke 

Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach of it. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIN. 

ARO'DEMENT. 2. f. [from to abode.) A fecret anticipation of 
fomething future; an impreffion upon the mind of fome event 
to come; prognoftication ; omen. 

1 like not this. 

For many men that {tumble at the threfhold, 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 

—Tufh! man, abodements muft not now affright us, 

Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p. iii 

My lord bifhop, being fomewhat woe took + Do jak 
to afk him, Whether he had never any fecret adodenent in his 
mind? No, ‘replied the duke; but I think fome adventure may 
kill me as well as another man. Wetton 

To ABOLISH, v. a. [from abele, Lat. to blot out.] 

1. To annul. 

For us to aboli/h what he hath eftablithed, were prefumption 

moft intolerable. Flosker, b. iii. § rc. 

On the parliament's part it was propofed, that all the bifhops, 
deans, and chapters, might be immediatcly taken away, and 
abolijhed. Clarendon, . viii. 

2. To put an end to; to deftroy. 

The long continued wars, between the Enclith and the Scots 
had then raifed invincible jealoufics and hate, Which long Sn. 
tinued peace hath fince abeliphed. Sir Jobn Hayward. 

‘That 
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That fhall Perocles well requite, I wot, 

And, with thy blood, abalih fo reproachful blot. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. flanza 45. 
More deftroy’d than they, 

We fhould be quite aboli/f’d, and expire. 

Mitton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. L 92. 
Or wilt thou thy felf 

Abalifh thy creation, and unmake 

For him,whatfor thy glory thou haft madc ? Jdem, b.iii. 1.163. 

Fermented fpirits contract, harden, and confolidate many 
fibres together, abolifling many canals; efpecially where the 
fibres are the tendercit, as in the brain. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame 
The ftench abolifh, or the favour tame. Dryd. Virg. Geo. iii. 
Ano’LisH ABLE. adj. [from abolifh.] That which may be abo- 
lifhed. 
ABO'LISHER. n.f [from aloli/b.] He that abolifhes. 
Apo/LisHMENT. x». f. [from abolifh.] The act of abolifhing. 

The plain and direét way againft us herein, had been only to 
prove, that all fuch ceremonics, as they require to be abolifhed, 
are retained by us with the hurt of the church, or with lefs be- 
nefit than the aboli/hment of them would bring. Hooker, b. iv, 

He fhould thercfore think the aboli/hment of that order among 
us, would prove a mighty fcandal and corruption to our faith, 
and manifeftly dangerous to our monarchy. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of Englandman. 
Anori rion. n. j. [from alolif>.] The a&tof abolifhing. This 
is now more frequently ufed than abcli/hmnent. 

From the total abolition of the popular power, may be dated 
the ruin of Rome: for had the reducing hereof to its ancient 
condition, propofed by Agrippa, been accepted inftead of Mæ- 
cenas’s model, that ftate might have continued unto this day. 

Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, biti. c. 4. 

An apoplexy is a fudden adelition of all the fenfes, external 
and internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves 
deftined for thofe motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

AxBo/MINABLENESS. x. f: [from abominatle.] The quality of 
being abominable ; hatefulncfs, odioufnefs. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the eternal and 
eficntial difference between virtue and vice, we muft forbear to 
urge atheifts with the corruption and alominablene/s of their 
principles. Bentley's Sermons. 

ABOMINABLE. adj. [abominabilis, Lat.] 
1. Hateful, deteflable. 
Return’d 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead thee forth 

‘Triumphant out of this infernal pit 

Abominable, accurs’d, the houfe of woe. M. Par. Loft, b.x. 

It is not to be queftioned, but the queen and miniftry might 
eafily redrefs this ebominadle grievance, by enlarging the number 
of juftices of the peace, by endeavouring to choofe men of vir- 
tuous principles. Swift's Project for the advancement of Religion. 

MeLbuclean. 

‘dhe foul that fhall touch any unclean thing, as the unclean- 
nefs of man, or any unclean beaft, or any abominable unclean 
thing, and eat of the flefh of the facrifice cf peace-offerings, 
which pertain unto the Lord, even that foul fhall be cut off 
from his people. Leviticus, vii. 21. 

. In low and ludicrous language, it isa word of loofe and inde- 
terminate cenfure. 

They fay you are a melancholy fcllow.—I am fo; I do love 
it better than laughing.—T hofe that are in extremity of either, 
are alominable fellows, and betray themfelves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Abo/MINABLY. adu. [from atominatle.] A word of low or fa- 
miliar language, fignifying exccflively, extremely, excecding- 
ly; in the ill fenfe. 

Since I have been your wife, I have obferved great abufes 
and diforders in your family ; your fervants are mutinous and 
quarrclfome, and cheat you molt abominably. 

Artuthnot’s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 
To ABO'MINATE. v. a. [abeminor, Lat.} To abhor, de- 
telt, hate utterly. 
We are not guilty of your injuries, 

No way confent to them ; but abhor, 

Abominate, and loath this cruclty. Southern’s Oroonoko. 

He profefled both to abominate and defpife all myftery, refine- 
ment, and intriguc, cithcr in a prince or minifter. He could 
not tell what I meant by fecrets of ftatc, where an encmy, or 
fome rival nation, were not inthe cafe. Swifts Gulliv. Travels. 

ABOMINA‘TION. 2. f. 
1. Hatred, deteftation ; as, to have in abomination. 

To afit king Charles by Englifh or Dutch forces, would 
render him odious to his new fubjects, who have nothing in fo 
great abomination, as thofe whom they hold for heretics. 


Swift s Mifcellanies. 
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2. The object of hatred. 

‘That ye fhall fay, thy fervant’s trade hath becn about cattle, 
from our youth cven until now, both we and alfo our, fathers : 
that ye may dwell in the land of Goflien; for every fhepherd 
iş an abomination to the Egyptians. Gene/ts, xlvi. 34. 
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3. Pollution, defilement. 
And there fhall in no wife enter into it any thing that de- 
filcth, neither whatfoever worketh abomination, or makcth a lie. 
. Rev. xxi. 27. 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you; 
Only th’ adulterous Antony, moft large « 
In his abominations, turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That nofes it againft us. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
4. The caufe of pollution. 
And the high places that were before Jerufalem, which were 
on the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon 
the king of Ifracl had buildcd for Afhtoreth the abomination of 
the Zidonians, and for Chemofh the abomination of the Moa- 
bites, and for Milcom the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon, did the king defile. 2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 
ABORI'GINES. n. f Lat. The earlictt inhabitants of a country ; 


thofe of whom no original is to be traced; as, the Welth in 
Britain. 


To ABO/RT. v.n. 
time; to mifcarry. 

ABO'RTION. n. f. [abortio, Lat.] 

1. The act of bringing forth untimely, 

z. The produce of an untimely birth. _ 

His wife mifcarried; butas the abortion proved only a fe- 
male foetus, he comforted himfelf, that, had it arrived to per- 
fection, it would not have anfwered his account. 

Arbuthnot and Popes Martinus Scriblerus. 
Behold my arm thus blafted, dry and wither'd, 

Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d, 

Like fome untimely produét of the feafons, 

Robb’d of its properties of ftrength and office. 

Rowe's Fane Shore. 
ABO'RTIVE. 1. f. That which is born before the due time. Sec 
ABORTIVE, adj. i 
No common wind, no cuftomed event, 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufes, 

And call them meteors, prodigics, and figns, 

Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heav’n 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shakef. K. John. 

Take the fine fkin of an abortive, and, with ftarch thin laid 
on, prepare your ground or tablet. Peacham on Drawing. 

This ts certain, that many are, by this means, preferved, and 
do fignal fervice to their country, who, without fuch a provi- 
fion, might have perifhed as abortives, or have come to an un- 
timely end, and perhaps have brought, upon their guilty pa- 
rents, the like deftruction. Addifon. Guardian, N° 106. 

Ano’RTIVE. adj. [abortivus, Lat.] 
1. That which is brought forth before the duc time of birth. 
If ever he have ’child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
All th’ unaccomplifh’d works of nature’s hand, 
Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d, 
Diffolv’d on earth, fleet hither. Paradife Loft, b.iii. 1. 456. 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want of time. x 
_ This is the true caufe, why fo many politic conceptions, fo 
elaborately formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
delivery, do yct, in the iflue, mifcarry and prove abortive. 
South's Sermons. 


[aborto, Lat.] To bring forth before the 
i Diel. 


Falfe hopes 

He cherifhes, nor will his fruit expect 

Th’ autumnal feafon, but, in fummer’s pride 

When other orchards fmile, abortive fail. 

How often haft thou waited at my cup, 

Fed from my trencher, knecl’d down at the board, 

When Ihave feafted with queen Margaret ? 

Remember it, and let it make thec creft-faln ; ~ 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shake/p. Hen. VI. p. ii. 

3- That waich brings forth nothing. 
Thefe pafs’d, if any pafs, the void profound: 

Of uneffential night receives him next, 

Wide-gaping! and with utter lofs of bein 

Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive gulf. 

Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b.ii. l 461. 
ABO'RTIVELY. adv, [from abortive.] Born without the due 
time; immaturcly, untimely. i 
ÅBO'RTIVENESS. n. f. [from abortive.) The ftate of abortion. 
ABO'RTMENT. n f. [from abort.] The thing brought forth out 
of time; an untimely birth. 

l fhall not then doubt the happy iffue of my undertakings in 
this defign, whereby conccaled treafurcs, which now feem ute 
terly loft to mankind, fhall be confined to fo univerfal a piety, 
and brought into ufe by the induftry of converted penitents, 
whofe wretched carcafes the impartial laws have, or fhall, de- 
dicate, as untimely feafts, to the worms of the carth, in whofe 
womb thofe deferted mineral riches muft ever lie buricd as loft 
abortments, unlefs thofe be made the active midwives to deliver 
them. Bacon’s Phyfical Rem: iis. 

ABOVE. prep. [from a, and buyan, Saxon; Loven, Dutch. ] 
i. Higher in place. 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling wateys from the bottom rife ; 


Phillips. 


Above 
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Above the brims they force their firy way ; 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

» Dryden, Æneid vii. l. 643. 
2. More in quantity or number. 

Every onic that paffeth among them, that are numbered from 

twenty ycars old and above, fhall give an offering unto the Lord. 
Exodus, XXX. 14. 
3. Higher in rank, power or excellence. 

‘The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory above the 
heavens. Pfaln cxiii. 4. 
_ The public power of all focicties is above every foul contained 
in the fame fociaties. Hooker, b.i. 
_ There is no riches above a found body, and no joy above the 

Joy of the heart. Eclefiafticus, xxx. 16. 
To her 

Thou didft refign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God fet thee above her, made of thee, 
And for thee: whofe perfection far excell’d 
Hers, in all real dignity. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. 1.147. 

ae fees her feiss abot the reft, Uns i 
And feeds with fecret joy her filent breaft. Drydens Æneid. 
4. Supcriour to ; unattainable by. è 

lt is an old and true diftin&tion, that things may be above 
our reafon, without being contrary to it. Of this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the univerfal prefence of God, with 
innumerable other points. Swift. 

5. Beyond; more than. 

We were preffed out of meafure, above ftrength ; infomuch 
that we defpaired even of life. © me 2 Cor) i. 8. 

In this, of having thoughts unconfufed, and being able, nicely 
to diftinguifh one thing from another, where there is but the 
leaft difference, confifts, in a great meafure, the exaĉłnefs of 
judgment and clearnefs of reafon, which is to be obfcrved in 
one man above another. Locke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many particular privileges 
above thofe of the other hereditary countries of the emperour. 

Addifon on Italy. 
€. Too proud for; too high for. A phrafe chiefly ufed in fami- 
liar expreffion. 
Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, laboured 
in arts and occupations, and were adove nothing that tended to 
promote the conveniences of life. Pope's Odyffey 5 notes. 
ABOVE. adv. 
1. Over-head. é 

To men ftanding below, men ftanding aloft feem much lef- 
fened ; to thofe above, men ftanding below, feem not fo much lef- 
fened. Bacon. 

When he eftablifhed the clouds above ; when he ftrengthened 
the fountains of the deep ; when he gave to the fea his decree, 
that the waters fhould not pafs his commandment: when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth: then I was by him, as 
one brought up with him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him. Proverbs, viii. 28. 

2. In the regions of heaven. 
Your praife the birds fhall chant in every grove, 
And winds fhall waft it to the pow'rs above. Popes Pa/ftorals. 
3. Before. [Sce ABovE-cITED. ] 

I faid above, that thefe two machines of the balance, and 
the dira, were only ornamental, and that the fuccefs of the 
duel had been the fame without them. Dryd. Dedicat. Æneid, 

FROM ABOVE. 
1. From an higher place. 
~The Trojans fie above their foes beheld ; 
And with arm’d legions all the rampires filld. Dryd. Æneid. 
2. From heaven. 

Every good gift, and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
ablenefs, neither fhadow of turning. James, i. 17. 

ABovE ALL» In the firft place ; chiefly. 

I had alfo ftudied Virgil’s defign, his difpofition of it, his 
manners, his judicious management of the figures, the fober 
retrenchments of his fenfe, which always leaves fomewhat to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleafure ; 
but above all, the elegance of his expreffion, and the harmony of 
his numbers. Dryden’s Dedication to the Eneid. 

Acove-poarD. In open fight; without artifice or trick. A 
figurative expreffion, borrowed from gamefters, who, when 
they put their hands under the table, arc changing their cards. 
It is ufed only in familiar language. 

It is the part alfo of an honeft man to deal above-board, and 
without tricks. a L' Efirange. 

‘Though there have not been wanting fuch heretofore, as 
have practifed thefe unworthy arts (for as much as there have 
teen villains in all places, and all ages) yet now-a-days they are 
owncd above-board. South's Sermons. 

Arnove-crrep. Cited before. A figurative expreflion, taken 
from the ancient manner of writing books on fcrolls ; as what- 
ever is cited or mentioned before in the fame page, muft be 
above. 

Nor would I mention this particular, did it not appcar from 
the authority above-cited, that this was a fact confefled by hca- 
thens themfelves, Addifon on the Chriftian Religion, 
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ABOVE-GROUND. An expreffion ufed to fignify, that a man 18 
alive; not in the grave. 
ABOVE-MENTIONED. See AROVE-CITED. 

I do not remember, that Homer any-where falls into the 
f: alov 
shite ages. Addifan. Spectator » N° 279- 

To ABO'UND. v. n. [abundo, Lat. abonder, French.J 
1. To have in great plenty ; ufed fometimes with the particle 273 
and fometimes the particle with. 
The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relifh of them, but a/ ound 

In the divifion of cach feveral crime, A 

Aéting it many ways. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, . 

In which our countries fruitfully abound. Dryd. Indian Emp. 

A faithful man fhall abound with bleffings: but he that 
maketh hafte to be rich, fhall not be innocent. Prov. xxviii. zo. 

Now that languages are made, and abound with words, ftand- 
ing for fuch combinations, an ufual way of getting thefe com- 
plex ideas, is by the explication of thofe terms that ftand for 
them. Locke. 

2. To bein great plenty. à 

And seNe janaa fhall abound, the love of many fhait 

wax cold. Matthew, xxiv. 12. 
Words are like leaves, and where they moft abound, 
Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found. 
; Pope’s Effay on Criticifm. 
ABO'UT. prep. [abuzan, or abuzon, Sax. which feems to fig- 
nify encircling on the outfide. } 
1. Round, furrounding, encircling. 
Let not mercy and truth forfake thee. Bind them a/eut thy 
neck ; write them upon the table of thy heart. Proverds, iii. 3. 
At this fhe loudly fhrieks, 
Tis he, ’tis he, fhe cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her veft; and, ftooping to the fands, 
About his neck fhe caft her trembling hands. Drva. Fables. 
Near to. l 
Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you up from a/out 
the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Exodus. 
Thou doft nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canft endeavour nothing, nay, not think ; 
But | both fee and hear it; and am with thee, 
By and before, about and in thee too. Benj. “fohnf. Catiline. 
3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 

When Conftantine had finifhed an houfe for the fervice or 
God at Jerufalem, the dedication he judged a matter not un- 
worthy ; aʻout the folemn performance whereof, the greateft 
part of the bifhops in chriftendom fhould meet together. 

Hooker, b. v. § 12. 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about the drapery as 
about the face, where the principal refemblance lies. 

Dryd. Pref. to Dufrefnoy. 

They are moft frequently ufed as words nance 
both of them indifferently fignify either a fpcculative know- 
ledge of things, or a practical skill atout them, according to 
the exigency of the matter or thing fpoken of. Tillot. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular fpecies of it, 
and the denomination of particular acts, doth fuppofe pofitive 
Jaws about dominion and property. 

Stillingfleet s Defence of Difcourfes on Romifh Idolatry. 

They fhould always be heard, and fairly and kindly anfwer- 
ed, when they ask after any thing they would know, and de- 
fire to be informed about. Curiofity fhould be as carefully che- 
rifhed in children, as other appetites fuppreffed. 

Locke on Education, § 108. 

It hath been practifed as a method of making men’s court, 
when they are asked atout the rate of lands, the abilities of te- 
nants, the ftate of trade and manufacture, to anfwer, that, in 
their neighbourhood, all things are in a flourifhing condition. 


Swift's fhort View of Ireland. 
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4. Engaged in, employed upon. 

Our blefled Lord was pleafed to command the reprefentation 
of his death and facrifice on the crofs, fhould be made by break- 
ing of bread and effufion of wine; to fignify to us the nature 
and facrednefs of the liturgy we are atout. 

Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Labour, for labour’s fake, is ETAR TEE PEE nde 
ftanding, as well as all the other faculties, choofes always the 
fhorteft way to its end, would prefently obtain the knowledge it 
is about, and then fet upon fome new enquiry. But this, whe- 
ther lazinefs or hafte, often mifleads it. orate 

They ought, however, to be provided with fecretaries, and 
affifted by our foreign minifters, to tell their ftory for them in 
plain Englifh, and to let us know, in our mother-tongue, what 
it is our brave countrymen are about. Adiifon. Spect. N° 309. 


5. Appendant to the perfon ; as, cloaths, &e. 


If you have this about you, 
As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly aflault the necromancer’s hall. Miiton’s Comus. 
It is not ftrange to me, that perfons of the fairer fex MoN 
like, in all things akont them, that handfomenefs for which the 
find themfelves moft liked. Boyle on Ottis, 


6. Relating 


e-mentioned, Which were indeed the falfe refinements. 
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6. Relating to the perlon, as a fervant. 

Liking very well the young gentleman, fuch I took him to 
be, admitted this Deiphantus alout me, who weil fhewed, there 
is no fervice like his that ferves becaufe he loves. — Sidney, h. it. 

Good matter, corporal, captain, for my old dame’s fake, 
ftand my fricnd : fhe hath no body to do any thing about her 
when I am gone, and fhe is old and cannot help herfelf. 

Shakefpeare's Henry 1V. p. ii. 

Ano’ut. adv. 

1. Circularly. 

The weyward fifters, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land, 

‘Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

2. In circuit. 

My honeft lads, I'll tell you what I am about.— Two yards 
and more.— No quips now, Piftol: indeed I am in the wafte 
two yards abont ; but I am about no wafte, Iam about thrift. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Waindfor. 
A tun abont was ev'ry pillar there, 

A polifh’d mirrour fhone not half fo clear. 

3. Nearly. 

When the boats were come within about fixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themfclves all bound, and could go no far- 
ther; yet fo as they might move to go about, but might not 
approach nearer. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

4. Here and there; every way. 

Up rofe the gentle virgin from her place, 

And looked all about, if fhe might {py 

Her lovely knight to move his manly pace. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant.ii. fanz. 33. 

A wolf that was paft labour, had the wit in his old age, yet 
to make the beft of a bad game; he borrows a habit, and fo 
about he goes, begging charity from door to door, under the 
difguife of a pilgrim. L Efirange. 

g. With zo before a verb; as, about to fly; upon the point, with- 
in a {mall diftance of. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 

Sufpend the fight, and filence all our guns : 

Beauty and youth, about to perifh, finds 

Such noble pity in brave Englifh minds. Waller. 

6. The longeft way, in oppofition to the fhort ftraight way. 

Gold hath thefe natures; greatnefs of weight; clofenefs of 
parts; fixation ; pliantnefs, or foftnefs; immunity from ruft ; 
colour, or tinéture of yellow: Therefore the fure way (though 
moft about) to make gold, is to know the caufes of the feveral 
natures before rehearfed. Bacons Natural Hifl. N° 328. 

Spies of the Volfcians 

Held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 

Three or four miles about; elfe had I, Sir, 

Half an hour fince brought my report. _Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

7. Tobring about; to bring to the point or ftate defired; as, he 
has brought about his purpofes. 

Whether this will be brought about, by breaking his head, I 
very much queftion. Spectator. 

8. To come about; to come to fome certain ftate or point. 

Wherefore it came to pafs, when the time was come about, 
after Hannah had conceived, that fhe bare a fon. 1 San. i. 20. 

One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had with’d was come about 5 

Well pleas’d they went to reft; and if the gale 

Till morn continu’d, both refolv’d to fail. 

9. To go about a thing ; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Mofes give you the law, and yet none of you 
kcepeth the law? Why go ye about to kill me? Fohn vil. 19. 

In common language, they fay, to come about a man, to cir- 
cumvent him. 

Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive their original from the 
French à bout; venir à bout dune chofe; venir a bout de quel- 
qu'un. 

A. Bp. for Archbifhop; which fee. 

ABRACADA'BRA. A fuperftitious charm againft agues. 

To ABRA'DE. v.a. [Lat. abrado.] To rub off; to wear a- 
way from the other parts ; to wafte by degrees. 

By this means there may be a continued fupply of what is 
fucceffively abraded from them by decurfion of waters. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Aprauam’s Barm. The name of an herb. 

Asra/sion. [See ABRADE. | 

1. The act of abrading; a rubbing off. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of the natural mucus, 
which covers the membranes, particularly thofe of the ftomach 
and guts, by corrofive or fharp medicines, or humours. Quincy. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of bodies. 

Asre‘asr. adv. [See Brrast.] Side by fide; in fuch a po- 
fition that the breafts may bear againft the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 
My foul fkall thine keep company to heav’n : 
Tarry, fwcet foul, for mine, then fly abrea/?. Shak. Henry V. 
For honour travels in a ftreight fo narrow, 
= Where one but goes abreaft. — Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
oL. I. 


Shake/p. Macleth. 


Dryd. Fables. 


Dryd. Fables. 
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The riders rode abreaft, and one his fhield, 

His lance of cornel. wood another held ; 

The third his bow, and, vlorious to behold ! 

The coflly quiver, all of burnifh’d gold. 

Arnai‘cor. See Arico. 
‘To ABRIDGE. v. aa [abreger, Fr. allrevio, Lat.] 
1. To make fhorter in words, keeping ilill the fame fubftance. 

All thcfe fayings, being declared by Jafon of Cyrene in five 
books, we will eilay to abridge in cnc volume. 2 Mace. ii. 23- 

2. To contraét, to diminifh, to cut fhort. 

‘The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide; and he, that has a power to act or 
not to act, according as fuch determination dircéts, is free. 
Such determination abridges not that power whercin liberty 
confifts. Locke. 

3. To deprive of; in which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
from, or of, preceding the thing taken away. 
I have difabled mine eftate, 

By fhewing fomething a more fwelling port, 

‘Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do | now make moan to be abridg’d 

From fuch a noble rate.  Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

They were formerly, by the common law, difcharged from 
pontage and murage ; but this privilege has been abridged them 
fince by feveral ftatutes. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

AgriDGED oF. part. Deprived of, debarred from, cut fhort. 
An ABRI/DGER. 

1. He that abridges; a fhortener. 

2. A writer of compendiums or abridgments. 

Asri‘DGMENT. 2. f. [abregement, French. | 

1. The contraction of a larger work into a {mall compafs. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law and the pro- 
phets ; and, in this one word, is the abridgment of all volumes 
of {cripture. Hooker, b. ii. § 5. 

Myfelf have play’d 

The int’rim, by remembring you ’tis paft; 

Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance 

After your thoughts, ftraight back again to France? 

Shakefpear.’s Henry V. 

Idolatry is certainly the firft-born of folly, the great and 
leading paradox; nay, the very abridgment and fum total of 
all abfurdities. South's Sermons. 

2. A diminution in general. 
All trying, by a love of littlencfs, 
To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs, 
Even that nothing, which at firft we were. 
3. Reftraint, or abridgment of liberty. 

The conftant defire of happinefs, and the conftraint it puts 
upon us, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, 
or at leaft an abridgment of liberty, to be complained of. ` 
Locke. 


Dryden's Fables. 


Donne. 


ABRO'ACH. adv. [See To BROACH.] 
1, In a pofture to run out; to yield the liquor contained ; prc- 
perly fpoken of veffels. 
The Templer fpruce, while ev’ry fpout’s abroach, 
Stays ’till ’tis fair, yet feems to call a coach. Swift's Mifcel. 
The jarrs of gen’rous wine, (Acettes’ gift, 
When his Trinacrian fhores the navy left) 
He fet abroach, and for the feaft prepard, 
In equal portians with the ven’fon fhar’d. 
Dryden's Virgil's Æneid, vol. ii. 
2. Ina figurative fenfe; ina ftate to be diffufed or advanced; in 
a ftate of fuch beginning as promifes a progrefs. 
‘That man, that fits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the funfhine of his favour, 
Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 
Alack ! what mifchiefs might be fet abroach, 
In fhadow of fuch greatnefs? Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii, 
ABRO'AD. adv. [compounded of a and broad. Sce BRoap.] 
1. Without confinement ; widely ; at large. 
Intermit no watch 
Againft a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 
Thro’ all the coafts of dark deftru@tion feek 
Deliverance. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 463. 
Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad, 
On fecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 
Now haunts the cliff, now traverfes the lawn, 
And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. 
2. Out of the houfe. 


Prier. 


Welcome, Sir, 
This cell’s my court; here have I few attendants, 

And fubjeéts none abroad. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
Lady —— walked a whole hour abroad, without dying after 
it; at leaft in the time I ftaid; though fhe fecmed to be 

fainting, and had convulfive motions feveral times in her head. 
Popes Letters. 

3. In another country. 

They thought it better to be fomewhat hardly yoked at home, 
than for ever abroad, and difcredited. Hocker, Pref. 
Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mif- 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftcad of it. Sir J. Denham. 
What 
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What learn cur youth abroad, but to refine 

The homely vices of their native land? = Dryd. Span. Friar. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he fees 
and hears abroad, to the {late of things at home. Atterb. Serm. 

4. In all directions, this way and that. 
Full inthe midft of this infernal road, 
An elm difplays her dufky arms abroad. Drya. Virg. Æn. vi. 
5. Without, not within. 

Bodies politic, being fubjeét, as much as natural, to diffo- 
lution, by divers mcans, there are undoubtedly more {tates 
overthrown through difcafes bred within themfelves, than 
tltrough violence from abroad. Hooker, Dedication. 

To A‘/BROGATE. v.a. [abrogo, Lat.] Vo take away from 
a law its force ; to repeal, to annul. 

Such laws, as have been made upon fpecial occafions, which 

occafions ccafing, laws of that kind do abrogate themfelves. 
Hooker, b. iv. § 14. 

The negative precepts of men may ccafe by many inftru- 
ments, by contrary cuftoms, by public difrelifh, by long o- 
mufion: but the negative precepts of God never can ccafe, 
but when they are exprefly abrogated by the fame authority. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Asroca’tion. n. f. [abrogatio, Lat.] The a& of abrogat- 
ing; the repeal of a law. 

The commiffioners from the confederate Roman catholics, 
demanded the abrogation and repeal of all thofe laws, which 
were in force againft the exercife of the Roman religion. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 
To Azsro’ok. v. a. [from To brook, with a fuperabundant, a 
word not in ufe.] To brook, to bear, to endure, 
Swect Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people gazing on thy face 
With cnvious looks, ftill laughing at thy fhame. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
ABRUPT. adj. [abruptus, Lat.] Broken off. 
1, Broken, craggy. 
Refiltlets, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the mofly wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomfon’s Winter. 
2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 
Or fpread his airy flight, 

Upborn with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vaft abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy ifle. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 409. 

3. Sudden, without the cuftomary or proper preparatives. 
My lady craves 

To know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 

Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two firft parlia- 
ments, was wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham, Clar. 

Abrupt, with eagle-{peed fhe cut the fky ; 
Inftant invifible to mortal eye. 
Then firft he recogniz’d th’ ethereal gueft. Popes Odyff: b.i. 
4, Unconncéted. 

The aérupt iile, which hath many breaches, and doth not 

fecm to end but fall. Ben. Fohnfon s Difcovery. 
Axsru'pren. adj. [abruptus, Lat. a word little in ufe.] Broken 
off fuddenly. 

The effects of whofe activity are not precipitoufly abrupted, 
but gradually proceed to their ceffations. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 10. 
ABRU'PTION. 2. f. [abruptio, Lat.] Breaking off, violent and 
fudden feparation. 

‘Thofe which are inclofed in ftone, marble, or fuch other fo- 
lid matter, being difficultly feparable from it, becaufe of its 
adhefion to all fides of them, have commonly fome of that 
matter ftill adhering to them, or at leaft marks of its abrup- 
tion from them, on all their fides. Voodwara’s Nat. Hifl. p. 4. 

Apru’PtLy, adv. [See Agrupt.] Haftily, without the due 
forms of preparation. 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous even over it- 
felf, fuffered her not to enter abruptly into queftions of Mufi- 
dorus. Sidney, b, ii. 

Now miffing from their joy fo lately found, 

So lately found, and fo abruptly gone. Par. Regain. b. ii. 

They both of them punctually obferved the time thus a- 
greed upon, and that in whatever company or bufinefs they 
were engaged, they left it abruptly, as foon as the clock warned 
them to retire. Adaifon. Spectator, N° 241. 

Asru/ptness. n. f. [from abrupt.] 

1. An abrupt manner, hafte, fuddennefs, untimely vehemence. 

2. The ftate of an abrupt thing; unconnećłednefs, roughnefs, 
cragginefs. 

‘The cryftallized bodies found in the perpendicular intervals, 
arc cafily known from thofe that are lodged in the ftrata. The 
former have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is 
only the abruptne/s, at the end of the body whereby it adhered 
to the ftone, or fides of the intervals ; which abruptne/s is 
cated by its being broke off from the faid ftone. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory, p. 4. 
A’yscess. [abjceffus, Lat.] A morbid cavity in the body ; a tu- 
mour filled with matter; a term of chirurgery, 
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If the patient is not relieved, nor dics in cight days, the in- 
flammation ends in a fuppuration and an ab/ce/s in the lungs 
and fometimes in fome other part of the body. Arbuth. of Diet. 

Lindanus conjectured it might be fome hidden ab/ce/s in the 
mefentery, which, breaking fome few days after, was draga ! 
to be an apoftem of the mefentery. Harvey on Confumptionss 

To Assci'np. v-a. To cut off, either in a natural or figura- 
tive fenfe. 3 

ABSCI'SSA. [Lat.] Partof the diameter of a'conic fection, 
intercepted between the vertex and a femi-ordinate. =a 

Axsci'ssion. n. f. [abjciffio, Lat.] 

1. The ad of cutting oft. i E 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the alfciffion of them 
difficult enough, and not without danger. /V1/eman’s Surgery. 

2. The ftate of being cut off. T 
By ceflation of oracles, with Montacutius, we may úündera 
ftand this intercifion, not ab/ciffion, or confummate defolation. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. Vi. c. 12. 
To ABSCOND. v. n. [abfcond», Lat.] To hide one’s felf; to 
retire from the public vicw : generally ufed of perfons in debt, 
or criminals eluding the law. - 
ABSCO'NDER. 7. f. [fromabjcond.] The perfon that abfconds. 
A’BsENCE. n. f. [See ABSENT. ] i 
I. The ftate of being abfent, oppofed to prefence. 
Sir, ’tis fit 
You have ftrong party to defend yourfelf 
By calmnefs, or by abfence : all’s in danger. Shake/p. Coriol. 
His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain, 

For what advice can eafe a lover’s pain ? 

Abjfence, the beft expedient they could find, 

Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. 

2. Want of appearance, in the legal fenfe. 

Abfence is of a fourfold kind or fpecies. The firft is a ne- 
ceflary abfence, as in banifhed perfons; this is entirely necef- 
fary. A fecond, neceffary and voluntary ; as, upon the ac- 
count of the commonwealth, or in the fervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable ab/ence ; as, that 
of ftudents on the fcore of ftudy. And the fourth, an ab/ence 
entirely voluntary ; as, on the account of trade, merchandife, 
and the like. Some add a fifth kind of ab/ence, which is com- 
mitted cum dolo © culpa, by a man’s non-appearance on a cita- 
tion ; as, in acontumacious perfon, who, in hatred to his con- 
tumacy, is, by the law, in fome refpects, reputed as a perfon 
prefent. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

You have given no differtation upon the abfence of lovers, 
nor laid down any methods how they fhould fupport them- 
felves under thofe feparations. Addifon. Speéiator, N° 241. 

3. Inattention, heedleffnefs, neglect of the prefent object. 
I continued my walk, reflecting on the little ab/ences and 
diftraétions of mankind. Addifon. Spectator, N° 77. 
4. It is ufed with the particle from. 
His abfence from his mother oft he'll mourn, __ 
And, with his eyes, look wifhes to return. Dryd.fuv.Sat.ite 
A'BSENT. adj. [abfens, Lat.] 
1, Not prefent ; ufed with the particle from. 
In fpring the fields, in autumn hills I love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove ; 

But Delia always: abfent from her fight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope’s Paf. 

Where thete is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lefs have given him the revolt ; 

And none ferve with him but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts are ab/ent too. Shakc/peare’s Macbeth, 

> Whether they were abjent or prefent, they were vexed a- 
like. Wijd. xi. 11. 
2. Abfent in mind, inattentive; regardlefs of the prefent object. 
I diftinguifh a man that is ab/ent, becaufe he thinks of fome- 
thing elfe, from him that is abfent, becaufe he thinks of nox 
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Dryd. Fab. 


thing. Addifon. Speétator, N° 
N . > 7 GAB 
To ABsE’NT. v.a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
prefence. 


If thou didft ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abfent thee from felicity a while, 
ae $ this harfh world draw thy breath in pain, 
o tell my tale. Shake/peare’ 
But if thou think’ft trial unfought may ae ae: 
Us both fecurer, than thus warn’d thou feem ft, 
Go— for thy ftay, not free, abfents thee more. 
Milton's Paradife Lo 
Tho’ I am forc’d, thus to abfent myfelf z 
From all I love, I fhall contrive fome means, 
Some friendly intervals, to vifit thee. 
Southern’ s Spartan i 
The Arengo, however, is ftill called together i eS 
traordinary importance; and if, after due fummons, any mem- 
ber abfents himfelf, he is to be fined to the vzlue of about a 
penny Englith. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 
ABSENTA’N EOUS. adj. Relating to abfence; abfent. Dici. 
ABSENTE'E. n. f. He that is abfent from his ftation or employ- 
ment, or country. A word ufed commonly with regard to 
drifhinen living out of their country. = 


» ix. 1, 372, 


Then 
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Then was the firft ftatute made againft abfentecs, command- 
ing all fuch as had land in Ireland, to return and refide thcre- 
upon. Sir Joli Davies on Ireland. 

A great part of cftates in Ircland are owned by abjentees, and 
fuch as draw over the profits raifed out of Ircland, refunding 
nothing. Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

ARSI/NTHIATED. part. [from _abfinthium, Lat. wormwood. ] 
Imbittercd, impregnated with wormwood. Diet. 
A'BSIS. Sce APSIS. 
To Arsi'st. v. n. [alfiflo, Lat.] To ftand off, to leave off. Dia. 
To ABSO'LVE. v.a. [abfolvo, Lat.] 
1. To clcar, to acquit of a crime in a judicial fenfe. 
Your great goodnefs, out of holy pity, 
Atfal d him with an axe. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIIL 
Our victors, bleft in peace, forget their wars, 


Enjoy paft dangers, and abfolve the ftars. Tickell. 


As he hopes, and gives out, by the influence of his wealth, * 


to be here ahfolved; in condemning this man, you have an op- 
portunity of belying that general fcandal, of redecming the 
credit loft by former judgments. Swifts Mifcellanies. 
2. To fet free from an cngagement or promife. 
Compell’d by threats to take that bloody cath, 

And the act ill, I am abfolv’d by both. Waller's Maid’s Trag. 

“This command, which muft neceflarily comprehend the per- 
fons of our natural fathers, muft mcan a duty we owe them, 
diftinét from our obedicnce to the magiftrate, and from which 
the moft abfolute power of princes cannot abfalueus. Locke. 

3- To pronounce a fin remitted, in the ecclefiaftical fenfe. 
But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 

Ev’n fuperftition lofes ev’ry fear ; 

For God, not man, abfolves our frailtics here. 

Pope’s Eloifa to Abelard. 
4- To finifh, to complete. 

If that which is fo fuppofed infinitely diftant from what is now 
current, is diftant from us by a finite interval, and not infinite- 
ly, then that one circulation which preceded it, and muft ne- 
ceffarily be like ours, and confequently ab/olved in the {pace of 
twenty-four hours. Hale's Origin of Adankind. 

What caufe 

Mov’d the creator, in his holy reft 

Through all eternity, fo late to build 

In chaos; and the work begun, how foon 

Abfolv'd. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. viid. 94. 

A'BSOLUTE. adj. [ab/elutus, Lat.] 
3. Complete; applied as well to perfons as things. 

Becaufe the things that proceed from him arc perfect, with- 
out any manner of defeét or maim ; it cannot be, but that the 
words of his mouth are abfolute, and lack nothing which they 
fhould have, for performance of that thing whercunto they 
tend. Hooker, b. ii. § 6. 

2. Unconditional; as, an abfolute promiie. 

Although it runs in forms abfolute, yet it is indeed conditio- 
nal, as depending upon the qualification of the perfon to whom 
it is pronounced. South's Sermons. 

3. Not relative; as, abfolute fpace. 

I fee ftill the diftinctions of fovereign and inferior, of abfolute 
and relative worfhip, will bear any man out in the worfhip of 
any creature with refpect to God, as well at lcaft as it doth in 
the worfhip of images.  Stillingfl. Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

An abfolute mode is that which belongs to its fubject, with- 
out refpeét to any other beings whatfoever: but a relative mode 
is derived from the regard that one being has to others. 

Watts’s Logic. 

In this fenfe we {peak of the ablative cafe ab/oluée in grammar. 

4. Not limited ; as, abfolute power. 
My crown is abfolute, and holds of none ; 
T cannot in a bafe fubjection live, 
Nor fuffer you to take, though I would give. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
5. Pofitive, certain, without any hefitation. In this tenfe it rarely 
occurs. 
Long is it fince I faw him, 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour, 

Which then he wore ; the fnatches in his voice, 

And burft of {peaking werc as his: I’m abfolute, 

”T was very Cloten. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

What is his ftrength by land ?— 
— Great and increafing: but by fea 
He is an abfolute matter. Shakcfpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
A'psoLuTe cy. adv. [from akfolute.] 
1. Completely, without reftriction. ý 

All the contradictions which grow in thofe minds, that nei- 
ther ab/olutely climb the rock of virtuc, nor freely fink into the 
fca of vanity. ; Sidney. 

What merit they can buikl upon having joined with a pro- 
tcftant army, under a king they acknowledged, to defend their 
own liberties and propertics, is, to me, ab/olutely inconceivable ; 
and, I believe, will equally be fo for ever. Swift's Presb. Plea. 

2. Without relation. 

Abfelutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot abfolutely ap- 
prove eithcr willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to dic. 

Looker, bs v, 
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Thefe then being the perpetual caufes of zeal; the greateft 
good, or the greateft cvil; cither al/o/utely fo in themfelves, or 
relatively fo to us; it is thercfore good to be zcaloufly affedicd 
for the one againft the other, Sprat’s Sermons. 

No fenfible quality, as light, and colour, and heat, and 
found, can be fubfiftent in the bodies themfelves, alfolutely con-- 
fidered, without a relation to our cycs and cars, and other or- 
gans of fenfe. “Uhefe qualitics are only the eflcéts of our fen- 
fation, which arife from the different motions, upon our nerves, 
from objects without, according to their various modifications 
and pofitions. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. Without limits or dependance. 
The prince long time had courted fortune’s love, 

But, once poffefs'd, did ab/elute’y reign : 

Thus, with their Amazons, the hcrocs ftrove, 

And conquer’d firft thofe beauties they would gain. 

Drydens Annus Mirabilis. 
4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the moft part, arc things abfolutely 
unto all mens falvation neceffery, cither to be held or denied, 
either to be done or avoided. Hookers Preface. 

5. Peremptorily, pofitively. 
Being as Lam, why didft not thou 
Command me ab/alutely not to go, 
Going into fuch danger, as thou fuidft? Parad. Loft, b. ix. 
A'BSOLUTENESS. n. f. [from abfolute.] 
1. Compleatnefs. 
2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abfolutenc/s and illimitednefs of his commiffien was ge- 
nerally much fpoken of. Clarendon, b. viii. 

. There is nothing that can raife a man to that generous ab- 

Jolutenefs of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to de- 

pend meanly ; but that which gives him that happinefs with- 

in himfelf, for which men depend upon others. South's Serm. 
3. Defpoticifm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and chofe rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obfequious 
to him, but had lefs intereft in the people; which made for 
his abfolutenefs, but not for his fafety. Eacon’s Henry VII. 

ABSOLU'TION. n. f. [adfolutio, Lat. ] 
1. Acquittal. . 

Abfolution, in the civil law, imports a full acquittal of a 
perfon by fome final fentence of law; alfo, a temporary dif- 
charge of his farther attendance upon a mefne procefs, through 
a failure or defect in pleading ; as it does likewife in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewife fignifies a relaxa- 
tion of him from the obligation of fome fentence pronounced 
either in a court of law, or elfe in foro pænitentiali. Thus 
there is, in this kind of law, one kind of ab/olution, termed 
judicial, and another, ftiled a declaratory or extrajudicial abfo- 
lution. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

2. The remiffion of fins, or penance, declared by ecclefiaftical 
authority. 

The abfolution pronounced by a prieft, whether papift or 
proteftant, is not a certain infallible ground to give the per- 
fon, fo abfolved, confidence towards God. Souths Sermons. 

A’ssotuTory. adj. [abfolutorius, Lat.] That which abfolves. 

Though an abfolutory fentence fhould be pronounced in fa- 
vour of the perfons, upon the account of nearnefs of blood ; 
yet, if adultery fhall afterwards be truly proved, he may be 
again proceeded againit as an adulterer. Ayliffes Parergon. 

A’Bsonant. adj. [See ABsonous.] Contrary to reafon, wide 
from the purpofe. 

A’ssonous. adj. [abfonus, Lat. ill-founding.] Abfurd, contrary 
to reafon. 

To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that fhould 
partake of fome of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by 
any of our faculties; yea, moft ab/onous to our reafon. 

Glanville’s Scepfts Scientifica, ¢. 4- 
To Asso’rs. v. a. [abforbeo, Lat. preter, abjorbed ; part. pret. 
abforbed, or abforpt.] 
1. To fwallow up. 
Some tokens fhew 

Of fearlefs friendfhip, and their finking mates 

Suftain ; vain love, tho’ laudable, ab/orpt 

By a fierce eddy, they together found P 

The vaft profundity. Phillips. 

Mofes imputed the deluge to the difruption of the abyfs ; 
and St. Peter, to the particular conftitution of that earth, 
which made it obnoxious to be abforpt in water. Burn. Theory. 

2. To fuckup. Sec ABSORBENT. 

Suppofing the forementioned confumption fhould prove fo 
durable, as to abforb and extenuate the faid fanguine parts to 
an extreme degree, it is evident, tliat the fundamental parts 
muft neceflarily come into danger. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Asso/rzent. n. f. [abforbens, Lat. ] 

A medicine that, by the foftnefs or porofity of its parts, 
eithcr caufcs the afperities of pungent humours, or dries away 
fuperfluous moiflure in the body. Quincy. 

There is a third clafs of fubftances, commonly called «f/ora 
bents; as, the various kinds of fhells, coral, chalk, craks eyes, 
ése. which likewife raile an effervefcence, and zre therefore 
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called alkalis, though not fo properly, for they are not falts. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Anso'rpr. part. [from alford.] Swallowed up; ufed as well, in 
a figurative lenie, of perfons, as, in the primitive, of things. 

What can you expect from aman, who has not talked thefe 
five days? who is withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can, 
from all the prefent world, its cuftoms and its manners, to be 
tully pofiefled and alforpt in the paft. Pope's Letters. 

Absorption. 2. f. [from abford.] ‘The act of fwallowing up. 

It was below the dignity of thofe facred penmen, or the 
fpirit of God that directed them, to fhew us the caufes of this 
difruption, or of this ab/orption ; this is left to the enquiries of 
men. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

To ABSTA/IN. v. n. [abftineo, Lat.] To forbear, to deny one’s 
telf any gratification ; with the particle from. 
If thou judge it hard and difficult, 

Converfing, looking, loving, to ab/fain 

From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces fweet ; 

And, with defires, to languifh without hope. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 1.993. 

To be perpetually longing, and impatiently defirous of any 
thing, fo that a man cannot ab/fain from it, 1s to lofe a man’s 
liberty, and to become a fervant of meat and drink, or fmoke. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Even then the doubtful billows fcarce ah/tain 

From the tofv’d veflel on the troubled main. Dryden’s Virgil. 

ABSTE/MIOUS. adj. [abffemius, Lat.) “Vemperate, fober, ab- 

itinent, refraining from excefs or pleafures. It is ufed of per- 

fons; as, an abflemious hermit: and of things; as, an ab/fe- 

mious dict. It is fpoken likewife of things that caufe tempe- 
rance, 

The inftances of longevity are chicfly amongft the ahfle- 
misuse Abftinence in extremity will prove a mortal difeafe ; 
but the experiments of it are very rare. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Clytorean ftreams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of the ab/femious well) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 

Extinguifhes, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Mclampus (fo have fome affur’d) 

When the mad Prætides with charms he cur’d, 

And pow’rful herbs, both charms and fimples caft 

Into the fober fpring, where ftill their virtues laft. Dryd. Fab. 

ABSTE'MIOUSLY. adv. [from ab/temious.] Temperately, fo- 
berly, without indulgence. 

Azste/mtousness. 1. f. [See AsstEMIous.] The quality of 
being abftemious. 

ABSTE'NTION. n.f. [from abftinco, Lat.] The act of holding 
off, or reftraining; reftraint. Ditt. 

To ABSTERGE. v. a. [abflergo, Lat.] To cleanfe by wip- 
ing; to wipe. 

A'BSTERGENT. adj. Cleanfing ; having a cleanfing quality. 

‘To ABSTE’RSE. [See ABSTERGE.] To cleanfe, to purify 5 
a word very little in ufe, and lefs analogical than ab/fterge. 

Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in the ftomach of 
the oftrich, no alteration; but we fufpect this effect rather 
from corrofion than digeftion ; not any tendence to chilifica- 
tion by the natural heat, but rather fome attrition from an acid 
and vitriolous humidity in the ftomach, which may ab/fer/e and 
fhave the {corious parts thereof. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Anste/Rsion. nf. [ab/terfio, Lat.] The aĉ of cleanfing. See 
ABSTEBGE.] 

The feventh caufe is al/ferfion ; which is plainly a fcouring 
off, or incifion of the more vifcous humours, and making the 
humours more fluid, and cutting between them and the part; 
as is found in nitrous water, which fcoureth linen cloth fpeedily 
from the foulnefs. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry, N°. 42. 

ABSTE'RSIVE. adj. [from ab/ferge.] That has the quality of ab- 
fterging or cleanfing. 

It is good, after purging, to ufe apozemes and broths, not 
fo much opening as thofe ufed before purging ; but ab/ter/ive 
and mundifying clyfters alfo are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliques of the humours. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

A tablet ftood of that ab/ferfive tree, 
Where Æthiops’ fwarthy bird did build to neft. Sirf.Denh. 
There, many a flow’r abfterfive grew, 
Thy fav’rite flow’rs of yellow hue. Swifts Mifcellanies. 
A’pSTINENCE. n. f. [abftinentia, Lat.] 
1. Forbearance of any thing; with the particle from. 

Becaufe the ab/finence from a prefent pleafure, that offers it- 
felf, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one: it is no won- 
der that that operates after the fame manner pain does, and 
leffens, in our thoughts, what is future; and fu forces us, as 
it were, blindfold into its embraces. Locke. 

2. Falting, or forbearance of neceflary focd. It is generally di- 
ftinguifhed from temperance, as the greater degree from the 
lefs ; fometimes as fingle performances from habits; as, a day 
of abffinence, and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you faft? your ftomachis are too young : 

And abjlinence ingenders maladics. Shake/p. Love's Lab. Loft. 
Religious men, who hither mutt be fent 

As awlul guides of heavenly government ; 


A’esTINENCY. ^. f. 
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. To teach you penance, fafts, and ab/tinence, 
To punifh bodies for the fouls offence. Drydens Ind. Emp. 
And the faces of them, which have ufed al/tinence, fhall 

fhine above the ftars ; whereas our faces fhall be blacker than 
darknefs. 2 Ejdras, vii. 55- 
The fame with ArsTINENCE. 
Were our rewards for the ab/finencies, or riots, of this pre~ 
fent life, under the prejudices of fhort or finite, the promifes 
and threats of Chrift would lofe much of their virtue and 
energy. Hammond's Fundame 


A'BSTINENT. adi. [abftinens, Lat.] That ufes abftinence, in 
It is ufed 


oppofition to covetous, rapacious, Or luxurious. 
chiefly of perfons. 


AssTo/RTED. adj. [ab/fortus, Lat.] Forced away, wrung 


from another by violence. Didi. 


To ABSTRACT. v. a. [abftraho, Lat.] 


1. To take one thing from another. 


Could we abftra&t from thefe pernicious effects, and fuppofe 


this were innocent, it would be too light to be matter of praife. 
Decay of Piety. 


2. To feparate ideas. 


Thofe, who cannot diftinguifh, compare and al/trad?, would 
hardly be able to underftand and make ufe of language, or judge 
or reafon to any tolerable degree. Locke. 


3- To reduce to an epitome. 


If we would fix in the memory the difcourfes we hear, or 
what we defign to fpeak, let us ab/?raé them into brief com- 
pends, and review them often. Wéatts’s Improv. of the Mind. 


A’nstract. adj. [abftractus, Lat. See the verb To AB- 


STRACT.] 

1. Separated from fomething elfe, gencrally ufed with relation to 
mental perceptions; as, ab/tract mathematics, ab/frac? terms, 
in oppofition to concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is ufually divided into pure 
and mixed. And though the pure do handle only ab/tradt 
quantity in general, as geometry, arithmetic; yet that which 
is mixed, doth confider the quantity of fome particular deter- 
minate fubject. So aftronomy handles the quantity of heavenly 
motions, mufic of founds, and mechanics of weights and 
powers. Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 

Abftraét terms fignify the mode or quality of a being, with- 
out any regard to the fubjeét in which it is; as, whitenefs, 
roundnefs, length, breadth, wifdom, mortality, life, death. 

Watts’s Logici 

2. With the particle from. 

Another fruit from the confidering things in themfelves, ab- 
Straét from our opinions and other mens notions and difcourfes 
on them, will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in 
that method, which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggefts to him. Locke. 

A'BSTRACT. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A fmaller quantity, containing the virtue or power of a 
greater. . 

You fhall there find a man, who is the ah/fra 
Of all faults all men follow. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
If you are falfe, thefe epithets are {mall ; 

You're then the things, and ab/fraé of them all. Dryd. Aur. 

2. An epitome made by taking out the principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, he recol- 
lected the fentiments he had remarked; fo that he could give 
a tolerable analyfis and ah/fraé? of every treatife he had read, 
juft after he had finifhed it. — [Vatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. The ftate of being abftracted. ; 

The hearts of great princes, if they be confidered, as it were 
in ab/traé, without the neceffity of ftates, and circumftances 
of time, can take no full and proportional pleafure in the exer- 


cife of any narrow bounty. Wotton. 
A'BSTRACTED. part. adj. [from ab/trad?.} 
1. Separated. 
That fpace the evil one ab/traéted ftood 
oe Ge own evil, and for the time remain’d 
tupi ood. 
2. Rehnedeektedi Willem: 
Abftraéted {piritual love, they like 
Their fouls, exhal’d. Doane 


. Abfent of mind, inattentive to prefent obj : 
Jftraéied {cholar. : oe 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY. adv. With abftraction, fimply 
from all contingent circumftances. ; 
Or whether more a*/iraétedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book : 
Whence, but from heav'n, could men unskill’d in arts 
In feveral ages born, in feveral parts, j 
Weave fuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all confpire to cheat us with a lie? 
Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 


Dryden’s Religio Laici. 


feparately 


ABSTRA'CTION. n. f. [ah/frafi2, Lat. 
1. The act of abftracting. ; ] 


The word a//traétion fignifies a withdrawing fome part of 
an 
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an idea trom other parts of it; by which means, fuch ab- 
{tracted ideas are formed, as neither reprefent any thing cor- 
porcal or {piritual; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 
mind or body. Watts’s Logick. 

2. The ftate of being abftracted. 

3. Abfence of mind, inattention. 

4. Ditregard of worldly objects. 

AnstRACTIVE. ad). [from abffract.] Having the power or 
quality of abftracting. 

ArSTRA'CTLY. adu. [from ab/frac?.]} In an abftraét manner, 
abfolutely, without reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter ab/traéily and abfolutely confidered, cannot have born 
an infinite duration now paft and expired. Bentley's Sermons. 

ABSTRI'CTED. part. adj. [abjiridius, Lat.] Unbound. Dia. 
To AnstruNGE. v. a. [abflringo, Lat.) To unbind. Dia. 
To ABSTRUDE. v. a. [abfirudo, Lat.] To thruft off, or 
pull away. DiGi. 
ABSTRU'SE. adj. [abfirufus, Lat. thruft out of fight.] 
1. Hidden. 
Th’ cternal eye, whofe fight difcerns 

Alfirufeft thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 

And from within the golden lamps that burn 

Nightly before him, faw, without their light, 

Rebellion rifing. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.v. 1.712. 

2. Difficult, remote from conception or apprehenfion. It isop- 
pofed to obvious and cafy. 

So fpake our Sire, and, by his count’nance, feem’d - 
Ent'ring on ftudious thoughts abfirufe. Parad. Loft, b. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth are ab/frufe, and 

not eafy to be diftinguifhed, efpecially thofe of the tongue, 
which is moved through the help of many mufcles, fo eafily, 
and habitually, and varioufly, that we are fcarce able to give 
a judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

No man could give a rule of the grcateft beauties, and the 
knowledge of them was fo ab/tru/e, that there was no man- 
ner of fpeaking which could exprefs them. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Asstru’sELy. adv. In an abftrufe manner; obfcurcly, not 
plainly, or obvioufly. 

ABSTRU'SENESS. n. f. [from alfrufe.] The quality of being 
abftrufe; difficulty, obfcurity. 

It is not oftentimes fo much what the {cripture fays, as what 
fome men perfuade others it fays, that makes it feem obfcure, 
and that as to fome other paflages that are fo indeed, fince it is 
the abfirufenefs of what is taught in them, that makes them al- 
moft inevitably fo; it is little lefs faucy, upon fuch a fcore, to 
find fault with the ftyle of the {cripture, than to do fo with the 
author for making us but men. Boyle on the Scripture. 

ABSTRU’SITY. n.f. [from ab/iru/c.] 
1. Abftrufencfs. 
2. That which is abftrufe. A word feldom ufed. 

Authors are alfo fufpicious, nor greedily to be fwallowed, 
who pretend to write of fecrets, to deliver antipathics, fym- 
pathies, and the occult ab/fru/ities of things. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

To Assu'ME. v.a. [abfzmo, Lat.] To bring to an end bya 
gradual waite; to eat up. 

That which had been burning an infinite time could never 
be burnt, no not fo much as any part of it; for if it had 
burned part after part, the whole muft needs be ab/umed in a 
portion of time. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

ABSURD. adj. [abfurdus, Lat.] 
1. Unreafonable, without judgment, as ufed of men. 

Seeming wife men may make fhift to get cpinion ; but let 
no man choofe them for employment ; for certainly you had 
better teke for bufinefs a man fomewhat abfurd, than over 
formal. Bacon’s Effay, 27. 

2. Inconfiftent, contrary to reafon, ufed of fentiments or prac- 
tices. 

The thing itfelf appeared defireable to him, and accordingly 
he could not but like and defire it; but then, it was after a 
very irrational abfurd way, and contrary to all the methods 
and principles of a rational agent; which never wills a thing 
really and properly, but it applics to the means, by which it 
is to be acquired. South s Sermons. 

A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper fubject, is 
dull and ftupid ; but one, who fhews it in an improper place, 
is as impertinent and ab/urd. Addifon. Spectator, N° 291. 

But grant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat, 

Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great : 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pepe's Effay en Man. 

Assu‘rpity. n. f. [from ab/ura.] s 
1. The quality of being abfurd; want of judgment applied to 
men; want of propricty applied to things. 

How clear foever this idea of the infinity of number be, 
there is nothing more.evident than the ab/urdity of the actual 
idea of an infinite number. Locke. 

2. That which is abfurd; as, his travels were full of ab/urdities. 
In which fenfe it has a plural. 

‘That fatisfaGtion we receive from the opinion of fome pre- 
eminence in ourfelves, when we fee the ab/urdities of another, 
or when we refieét on any paft a/furdities of our own. 

wor, I Addifon. Spectator, N° 249. 
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Acsu'RDLY. adv. [from abfurd.] After an abfurd manner; ims 
properly, unreafunably. 
But man we find the only creature, 
Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 
Who, when fhe loudly cries, forbear, 
With obftinacy fixes there ; 
And where his genius leaft inclines, 
Abfurdly bends his whole dcfigns. Swifts Mifcellanies. 
We may proceed yet further with the athcift; and convince 
him, that not only his principle is abfurd, but his confequences 
alfo as abfurdly deduced from jt. Bentley's Sermons. 
Ansu’rpness. n. f. [from abfurd.] The quality of being abfurd ; 
injudicioufnefs, impropriety. Sce ABSURDITY ; which is 
more: frequently ufed. 
Aru NDANCE. n. f. [abondance, Fr.] 
1. Plenty; a fenfe chiefly poetical. 
At the whifper of thy word, 


Crown’d abundance {preads my board. Crafraw. 
The doubled charge his fubjects love fupplies, 

Who, in that bounty, to themfelves are kind ; 

So glad Egyptians fee their Nilus rife, 

And, in his plenty, their abundance find. Dryd. Ann. Mirz 


2. Great numbers. 
The river Inn, during its courfe through the Tyrol, is ge- 
nerally fhut up between a double range of mountains, that are 
moft of them covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of 
peafants are employed in hewing down of the largeft of thefe 
trees, that, after they are barked and cut into fhape, are tum- 
bled down. Addifon on Italy. 
3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the Holy land ; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, action, it is lament- 
able to remember what abundance of noble blood hath been 
fhed with very {mall benefit unto the Chriftian ftate. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's Effays. 
4. Exuberance, more than enough. 
For well l-wot, moft mighty fovereign, 

That all this famous antique hiftory, 

Cf fome, th’ abundance of an idle brain 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenf. Fairy Q, b. iis 

Apu NDAnT. adj. [abundans, Lat.] 
1. Plentiful. 
Good the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows ; 
The author not impair’d, but honour’d more. Par. Loft, b. vy 
2. Exuberant. 

If the veflels are in a ftate of too great rigidity, fo as not to 
yield, a ftrong projectile motion occafions their rupture, and 
hemorrhages ; efpecially in the lungs, where the blood is 
abundant. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Fully ftored. It is followed fometimes by :”, commonly by with. 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were found out, 
and was abundant with all things at firft; and men not ver 
numerous; and therefore were not put fo much to the ufe of 
their wits, to find out ways for living commodioufly. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
4. It is applied generally to things, fometimes to perfons. 

The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 

fuffering and alundant in goodnefs and truth. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
ABUNDANTLY. adv. [from abundant. } 
I. In plenty. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life. Gene/is, i. 20. 
God on thee 
Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour’d ; 
Inward and outward both, his image fair. Par. Lo/?, b. viii. 
2. Amply, liberally, more than fufficiently. 

What the example of our equals wants of authority, is alun- 
dantly fupplied in the imaginations of friendfhip, and the re- 
peated influences of a conftant converfation. Rogers's Serm. 

Heroic poetry has ever been efteemed the greateft work of 
human nature. In that rank has Ariftotle placed it; and Lon- 
ginus is fo full of the like expreffions, that he abundantly con- 
firms the other’s teftimony. Dryden's State of Innocence, Pref. 

To ABU'SE. v. a. [abutor, Lat.] 

In abufe the verb, f has the found of z; in the noun, the 
common found. 

1. To make an ill ufe of. 

They that ufe this world, as not atu/fimg it; for the fafhion 
of this world pafleth away. 1 Cor. vii. 31. 

He has fixed and determined the time for our repentance, 
beyond which he will no longer await the perverfenefs of men, 
no longer fuffer his compaffion to he abujed. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To deceive, to impofe upon. 

The world hath been much abufed by the opinion of mak- 
ing gold: the work itfelf I judge to be poffible ; but the means 
hitherto propounded, are, in the practice, full of crror. 

Bacons Natural Hiftory, N° 126. 
He perhaps, 

Out of my weaknefs and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, 

Abufes me to damn me. Shake[peare’s Hamlet. 
B It 


It imports the mifreprefentation of the qualities of things and 
actions, to the common apprchenfions of men, abufing thcir 
minds with falfe notions; and fo, by this artifice, making evil 
pafs for good, and gocd for evil, in all the great concerns of 
hic. South's Sermons. 

Nor be with all thefe tempting words abus’d ; 

Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 

Pope’s Sappho to Phaon. 
3. To treat with rudenefs, to reproach. 
I am no ftrumpet, but of life as honeft 

As you that thus abufe me. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abufed them 
fhamefully, and {pake proudly. 1 Mac. vii. 34. 

Some praife at morning what they blame at night, 

But always think the laft opinion right. 

A mufe by thefe is like a saiftrefs us’d, 

This hour fhe’s idoliz’d, the next abus’d. Pope’s Eff. on Crit. 

The next criticifm upon the ftars {ecms to be introduced for 
no other reafon, but to mention Mr. Bickerftaff, whom the au- 
thor every-where endeavours to imitate and abufe. Addifon. 

Asu'ss. n.f. [from the verb abu/:. ] 
1, The ill ufe of any thing. 

The cafting away things profitable for the fuftenance of man’s 
life, is an unthankful abufe of the fruits of God’s good provi- 
dence towards mankind. Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

Little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts beft things 

To worft abufe, or to their meancft ufe. Parad. Loft, b. iv. 

2. A corrupt practice, bad cuftom. 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if abujes be not reme- 

died, they will certainly encreafe. Swift for Advancem. of Relig. 
3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 
through the deceit abufed me, and, after the abufe, forfaken me, 
but that he muft now, of all the company, and before all the 
company, lay want of beauty to my charge. Sidney, b. ii. 

4. Unju cenfure, rude reproach, contumely. 
I dark in light, expos’d 
To daily fraud, contempt, abu/e, and wrong. Sampf. Acon. 
ABU'sER. n.f. [from the verb abuje.] 
1. He that makes an ill ufe. 
2. He that deceives. 
Next thou, th’ abufer of thy prince’s ear. 
3. He that reproaches with rudenefs. 
4. A ravifher, a violater. 
Asu'stve. adj. [from abu/e.] 
1. Practifing abufe. 
The tongue mov’d gently firft, and fpeech was low, 
Till wrangling fcience taught it noife and fhow, 
And wicked wit arofe, thy moft abufive foe. Pope's Mifcell. 
Dame Nature, as the learned fhow, 

Provides each animal its foe ; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 

Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 

‘Thus envy pleads a natural claim, 

‘To perfecute the mufe’s fame, 

On poets in all times abufive, 

From Homer down to Pope inclufive. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. Containing abufe; as, an abuftve lampoon. 
Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe, 

Till her licentious and abu/ive tongue 

Waken’'d the magiftrates coercive pow’r. 

3. Deceitful; a fenfe little ufed, yet not improper. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever is 
gained by an abufive treaty, ought to be reftored ix integrum. 

Bacons Confiderations on Var with Spain, 
Anu'siveELy. adv. [from abufe.] 
x. Improperly, by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, abufively called fpirit, of rofes fwims at the top of 
the water, in the form of a white butter; which I remember 
not to have obferved in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 

Boyle's Sceptical Chymiftry. 


Denh. Sophy. 


` Rofcommon. 


2. Reproachfully. 
ABU'SIVENESS. 7. f. [from abufe.] The quality of being abu- 
five; foulnefs of language. 
Pick out of mirth, like ftones out of thy ground, 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abufrucne/s. 
‘Thefe are the fcum, with which coarfe wits abound: 
The fine may {pare thefe well, yet not go lefs. Herbert. 
To ABU'T. v.n. obfolete. [aboutir, to touch at the end, F i 
Toend at, to border upon; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upon. 
Two mighty monarchies, 
Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
Perilous the narrow occan parts afunder. Shakefp. Henry V. 
In entering the fanc, we will firft pitch at the Loocs, 
two foveral corporations, diftinguifhed by the addition of caft 
and weft, abutting upon a navigable creck, and joined by a fair 
bridge of many arches. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
ACU'TTAL. n. f. [from abut.] The butting or boundarics of any 
land. A writing declaring on what lands, lughway's, or other 
places, it does abut. Dist, 
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Apu'tMENT. 2”. f. [from abut.] That which abuts, or borders 
upon another. j x 
ABy’sM. n. f. [abyfme, old Fr. now written contractedly abime. J 

A gulf; the fame with ahy/s. í 
My good ftars, that were my former guides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and fhot their fires 

Into the aby/m of hell. Shakefpeare’s Antony and Clespatra, 

Any’ss. n. f. [abyffus, Lat. “ABueo®-, bottomlefs, Gr.] i 

1. A depth without bottom. 

Who fhall tempt with wand’ring fect ` 

The dark, unbottom’'d, infinite ady/s, 

And, through the palpable obfcure, find out je 

This uncouth way. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1405. 

2. A great depth, agulph. 

The yawning earth difclos’d th’ aby/s of hell: 

The weeping ftatues did the wars foretcll, 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. Dryd. Virg. Georg. i. 

3. Ina figurative fenfe, that in which any thing is loft. 

For fepulchres themfelves muft crumbling fall 

In time’s aby/s, the common grave of all. Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 

If, difcovering how far we have clear and diftinet ideas, we 
confine our thoughts within the contemplation of thofe things, 
that are within the reach of our underftandings, and launch not 
out into that ady/s of darknefs, out of a prefumption, that no- 
thing is beyond our comprehenfion. Locke. 

4. The body of waters fuppofed at the center of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally underftood by the 
great aby/s, in the common explication of the deluge; and ’tis 
commonly interpreted either to be the fea, or fubterrancous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth.  Burnet’s Theor. Earth. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 

From that infatiable aby/s, 

Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs, 

Promote me to thy feat of blifs. 

Ac, Ak, or AKE. 

Being initials in the names of places, as Aéon, fignify 
an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. Gibfon's Camden. 

ACACIA. n. f. [Lat.] 

1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, being fuppofed the in- 
fpiffated juice of a tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, boiled 
to the fame confiftence. Di@ionaire de Comm. Savary. Trevoux. 

2. A tree commonly fo called here, though different from that 
which produces the true acacia; and therefore termed pjeudoca- 
cia, or Virginian acacia. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, from whofe flower-cup rifes 
the pointal, wrapped in a fimbriated membrane, which after- 
wards becomes a pod, opening into two parts, in which are 
contained feveral kidney-thaped feeds. Millar. 

ACADEMIAL. adj. [from academy.) Relating to an academy, 
beionging to an academy. 

ACADE’MIAN. 7. f. [from academy. A {cholar of an academy or 
univerfity ; a member of an univerfity. Vood, in his Athene 
Oxonienfes, mentions a great feaft made for the academians. 

AcaDE Mick. n. f. [from academy.] A ftudent of an univerfity. 

A young academic fhall dwell upon a journal that treats of 
trade in a di@atorial ftyle, and fhall be lavith in the praife of 
the author; while, at the fame time, perfons well skilled in 
thofe different fubjects, hear the tattle with contempt. 

Watts s Improvement of the Mind, pale Ce 5s 

ACADE'MICK. adj. [academicus, Lat.] Relating to an univerfity, 

While thro’ poetic fcenes the genius roves, 

Or wanders wild in academic groves, Dunciad, b. iv. L 48r. 

ACADE/MICAL. adj. [academicus, Lat. ] Belonging to an uni- 
verity. 

He drew him firft into the fatal circle, from a kind of re- 
folved privatenefs at his houfe at Lampfie in South Wales ; 
where, after the academical life, he had taken fuch a tafte of 
the rural, as I have heard him fay, that he could well have bent 
his mind to a retired courfe. Wetton 

ACADEMICIAN. n. f. [academicien, Fr.] The member of as 
academy. It is generally ufed in {peaking of the proteflors in 
the academies of France. 

area n.f. [from academy.] The member of an aca- 

emy. 

It is obferved by the Parifian academi/ts, that fome amphibious 
quadrupeds», paptieulany the fea-calf or feal, hath his epiglottis 
extraordinarily large. Ray on the Creation, 

A'CADEMY. x. J. [anciently, and properly, with the accent on 
the firft fyllable, now frequently on the fecond. Academia, Lat 

from Academus of Athens, whofe houfe was turned into afchool, 

from whom the Groves of Academe in Milton. ] : 

» An aflembly or fociety of men, ; 

fome art. 

l Our court fhall be a little academy 
Still and contemplative in living arts. Shak. Love's Lab. Loft, 

2. The place where {ciences are taught. F 

Amongtt the academies, which were compofed by the rare 
genius of thofe great men, thefe four are reckoned as t 
cipal; namely, the Athenian fchool, 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. 

3: An univerfity, 


4. A place of education, in contradiftinStion to the univerfities 
or public schools. 404 NTHUS 


Rofcommon. 


uniting for the promotion of 
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ACANTHOUS. n. f. (Lat.] The name of the herb bears-foot, 
remarkuble for being the model of the foliage on the Corinthian 
chapiter. 

On either fide 

Acanthus, and each od’rous bufhy fhrub, 

Fene’d up the verdant wall. Mi’t. Parad. Loft, b.iv. 1, 696; 

ACATALE'CTIC. n. f. [axxrarmilix®, Gr. ] A verle which has 
the compleat number of fyllables, without defect or fuperfluity. 

ToACCE'DE. v. n. [accedo, Lat.] ‘To be added to, to come 
to; gencrally ufed in political accounts; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has become a party. 

To ACCELERATE. v. a. [accelero, Lat. ] 

1. To make quick, to haften, to quicken motion; to give a 
continual impulfe to motion, fo as perpetually to encreafe. 

Take new beer, and put in fome quantity of ftale becr into 
it; and fee whether it will not accelerate the clarification, by 
opening the body of the beer, whereby the grofler parts may 
tal] down into lecs. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N° 307. 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the denfett part of the 
vibration, they may he alternatcly accelerated and retarded by 
the vibrations overtaking them. Newton's Optics. 

Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the motion of the 
blood, and difipate the fluids; from whence leanncfs, pains 
in the ftomach, loathinas, and fevers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Lo! from the dread immenfity of {pace 

Returning, with accelerated courfe, 

The rufhing comet to the fun defcends. Thomf: Sum. 1. 1690. 

2. Itis generally applied to matter, and ufed chiefly in philofophi- 
cal language; but is fometimes ufed on other occaftons. 

In which council the king himfelf, whofe continual vigi- 
Jancy did fuck in fometimes caufelefs fufpicions, which few elfe 
knew, inclined to the accelerating a battle. Bacons Henry VII. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ftudent now and then, what 
may employ the moft ufeful labours of his thoughts, and accele- 
rate his diligence in the moft momentous enquiries. /Vaits’s Impr. 

ACCELERA’TION. n. f. [acceleratio, Lat.] 

1. The act of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, difcovered firft 
by Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as the 
time in which the body falls, the fpaces through which it paffes, 
will be as the fquares of the velocities, and the velocity and 
time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the fpaces. 

. The ftate of the body accelerated, or quickened in its motion. 

‘The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation of the 
air, the exiftence or non-exiftence of empty fpaces, either 
coacervate or interfperfed, and many the like, have taken 
up the thoughts and times of men in difputes concerning 
them. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To ACCE’ND. v. a. [accendo, Lat.} To kindle, to fet on fire; 
a word very rarely ufed. 

Our devotion, if fufficiently accended, would, as theirs, burn 
up innumerable books of this fort. Decay of Piety. 

Acce’nsion. n.f. [accenfio, Lat.) The act of kindling, or the 
ftate of being kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its accenfion, gives a crack or report, like the 
difcharce of a gun, and makes likewife an explofion fo forcible 

as fometimes to kill the miners, break their limbs, fhake the 
earth, and force coals, ftones, and other bodies, even though 
they be of very great weight and bulk, from the bottom of 
the pit or mine. Voodward's Natural Hiftory, p. iv. 

A'CCENT. 2. f. [accentus, Lat.] 

1. The manner of fpeaking or pronouncing, with regard either 
to force or clesance. 

I know, Sir, I am no flatterer; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave; which, for my part, I will not 
be. Shake[peare’s King Lear. 

Your accent is fomething finer than you could purchafe in fo 
removed a dwelling. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

2. In grammar, the marks made upon fyllables to regulate their 
pronunciation. y 

Accent, asin the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re- 
garded the tune of the voice; the acute accent raifing the voice 
in fome certain fyllables to a higher, 7. e. more acute pitch 
or tone, and the grave depreffing it lower, and both having 
fome emphafis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. Holder's Elem. 

3. Poctically, language or words. 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty fcene be acted o’er, 
In ftates unborn, and accents yet unknown. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
Winds on your wings to heav’n her accents bear ; 

Such words as heav’n alone is fit to hear. Dryd. Virg. Pa/ft. 3. 

4. A modification of the voice, cxprefiive of the paffions or fenti- 
ments. 

The tender accert of a woman’s cry 

Will pafs unhcard, will unregarded die ; 

When the rough feaman’s louder fhouts prevail, 

When fair occafion fhews the fpringing gale. 

To Accent. v. a. [from accentus, Lat.) 

1. To pronounce, to fpeak words with particular regard to the 
grammatical marks or rulcs. 

Having got fomebedy to mark the laft fyllable but one, where 
it is long, in words above two fyllables (which is enough to re- 
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gulate her pronunciation, and accenting the words) lct her read 

daily in the gofpcls, and avoid underftanding them in Latin, 

if fhe can. Locke on Education, § 177. 
2. In poetry, to pronounce or utter in general. 
O my unhappy lines! you that before 

Have ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries, 

And, now congeal'd with grief, can fcarce implore 

Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lics ! 

2. To write or note the accents. 

To Acce'NTUATE. v.a. [accentuer, Fr.] To place the proper 
accents over the vowels. 

Accentua’rion. n. f. [from accentuate. ] 

1. ‘The aét of placing the accent in pronunciation, 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

To ACCEPT. v. a. [accipio, Lat. accepter, Fr.] 

1. To take with pleafure ; to receive kindly; to admit with ap- 
probation. _ lt is diftinguifhed from reerw, as fpecific rom ge- 
neral; noting a particular manner of re-eiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I have 
no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of hofts, neither will I accept 
an offering at your hand, Malachi, i. 10. 

Then Peter opened his mouth, and faid, Of a truth | pcr- 
ceive that God is no refpeéter of perfons: but, in evcry na- 
tion, he that fcareth him, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted 
with him. AGS, X.. 35 35 

You have been gracioufly pleafed to accept this tender of m 
duty. Dryden’s Dedication to his Fables. 

Charm by accepting, by fubmitting {way, 

Yet have your humour moft when you obey. Pope. 

2. Itisufed in a kind of juridical fenfe ; as, to accept terms, accept 
a treaty. 

His promife Palamon accepts, but pray’d 

To kecp it better than the firfthe made. Drydens Fables. 

3. In the language of the bible, to accept perfons, is to a&t with 
perfonal and partial regard. 

He will furely reprove you, if ve do fecretly accept perfons. 

Fob, xiii. 10. 


Wotton. 


4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that goeth before me, and 

afterward I will fee his face; peradventure he will accept of me. 

Genefis, Xxx. 20. 

ACCEPTABI'LITY. m. f. The quality of being acceptable. See 
ACCEPTABLE. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be fhed, for the remif- 
fion of our fins, and for the obtaining the grace and acceptabi- 
lity of repentance. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

ACCEPTABLE. adj. [acceptable, Fr. from the Latin.] It is pro- 
nounced by fome with the accent in the firft fyllable, as by 
Milton ; by others, with the accent on the fecond. 

1. That which is likely to be accepted; grateful; pleafing. Itis 
ufed with the particle to before the perfon accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad’ft to be my help, s 

And gav`ft me as thy perfect gift, fo good, 

So fit, fo acceptable, fo divine, 

That from her hand I could expect no ill. Parad. Loft, b. ii. 

I do not fee any other method left for men of that funétion 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by ufing all honeft 
arts to make themfelves acceptable to the laity. Swifts Prej. ce 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the church, and fo 
honourable to himfelf, he fpent the remainder of his life at 
Ripaille, and died with an extraordinary reputation of fanétity. 

Addifon on Italy. 

AccE/PTABLENESS. 2. f. [from acceptable.] ‘The quality cf be- 
ing acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acceptablene/s of that conjunc- 

ton. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 

Acce'PTABLY. adv. [from acceptable.] In an acceptable manner ; 
fo as to pleafe; with the particle to. For the accent, fee Ac- 
CEPTABLE. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory; for 
he that prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what he fuffers, 
fo he be the friend of Chrift; nor where nor when he prays, fo 
he may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. 

Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

If you can teach them to love and refpeét other people, they 
will, as your age requires it, find ways to exprefs it acceptably 
to every onc. Locke on Education, § 145. 

Acce’PTANCE. n. f. [acceptance, Fr.] 

1. Reception with approbation. 

By that acceptance of his fovereignty, they alfo accepted of 
his laws; why then fhould any other laws be now ufed among 
them ? Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

If hetells us his noble deeds, we mutt ajfo tell him our noble 
acceptance of them. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as others. 

Scuth's Sermons. 
Thus I imbolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 

Permiflive, and acceptance found. Par. Loft, b. vii. l. 435. 

2. The meaning of a word as it is reccived or underftood ; ac- 
ceptation. 

‘That pleafure is man’s chiefeft good, becaufe indezd it is 
the perception of good that is properly pleafure, is an affestion 

moft 


mch certainly true, though, under the common accepiance of 
“it, not only falfe but odious : for, according to this, pleafure 
and fenfuality pafs for terms equivalent; and thercfore he, who 
takes it in this fenfe, alters the fubject of the difcourfe. South. 
Acce'rrancer. [in law.] The receiving of a rent, whereby 
the giver binds himfelf, for ever, to allow a former fact done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good or not. Cowel. 
ACCEPTA’TION. 2. f. {from accept. } 
1. Reception, whether good or bad. This large fenfe feems now 
wholly out of ufe. 

Yet, poor foul! knows he no other, but that I do fufpeét, 
neglect, yea, and deteit him? For, evcry day, he finds one 
way or other to fet forth himfelf unto me; but all are rewarded 
with like coldnefs of acceptation. Sidney, b. ii. 

What is new finds better acceptation, than what is good er 
great. Denham’s Sophy, 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother’s prayer and 
facrifice, flew him; making himfelf the firft manflayer, and 
his brother the firft martyr. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, b.i. 

3- The ftate of being acceptable, regard, 

Some things, although not fo required of neceffity, that, to 
leave them undone, excludeth from falvation, are, notwith- 
ftanding, of fo great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
moft ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker, b.it. 

They have thofe enjoyments only as the confequences of the 
ftate of efteem and acceptation they are in with their parents 
and governours. Locke on Education, § 53. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical fenfe. This fenfe occurs rarely. 

As, in order to the pafling away a thing by gift, there is re- 
quired a furrender of all right on his part that gives; fo there 
is required alfo an acceptation on his part to whom it is given. 

South's Sermons. 
5. The meaning of a word, as it is commonly received. 

Thereupon the carl of Lauderdale made a difcourfe upon the 
feveral queitions, and what acceptation thefe words and expref- 
fions had. Clarendon, b. viii. 

All matter is either fluid or folid, in a large acceptation of 
the words, that they may comprehend even all the middle de- 
grecs between extreme fixednefs and coherency, and the moft 
rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. Bentl. Serm. 

An ACCE'PTER. n. f. [from accept.| The perfon that accepts. 

ACCEPTILA'TION: n. f. [acceptilatio, Lat.} A term of the civil 
law, importing the remiffion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teftifying the receipt of money which hag 
never been paid. i 

ACCE'PTION. [acception, Fr. from acceptio, Lat.] The received 
fenfe of a word; the meaning. 

That this hath been efteemed the d 
this word, I fkall teftify by one evid 
fitit hint of this notion; Hammond on Fundamentals. 

ACCESS. 2. /. [in fome of its fenfes, it feems derived from 
acceffus, in others, from acceffio, Lat. acces, F r.] 
1. The way by which any thing may be approached. 

‘There remained very advantageous acce/fes for temptations 
to enter and invade men, the fortifications being very flender, 
little knowlege of immortality, or any thing beyond this life, 
and no affurance that repentance would be admitted for fin. 

Hammond on Fundamentals, 
And here th’ acce/s a gloomy grove defends ; 

And here th’ unnavigable lake extends, 

O’er whofe unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird prefumes to fteer his airy flight, 

2. The means, or liberty, of approaching either t 
When we are wrong’d, and would unfol 
We are deny’d acce/s unto his perfon, 
Ev’n by thofe men that moft have done us wrong. 
Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. 2. 
They go commiffion’d to require a peace, 
And carry prefents to procure accefs. Dryd. ZEn. vii. 1 200. 
He grants what they befought ; ; 

Inftru&ted, that to Godis no accefs 

Without Mediator, whofe high office now 

Mofes in figures bears. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xii. L239. 

3. Encreafe, enlargement, addition. 

The gold was accumulated, and flore treafure, for the moft 
part; but the filver is ftill growing. Befides, infinite is the 
acce/s of territory and empire by the fame enterprize, 

Ss Bacon's Holy War. 
Although to opinion, there be many gods, may feem an ac- 
cefs in religion, and fuch as cannot at al] confift with atheifm 
yet doth it deductively, and upon inference, include the fame A 
tor unity is thc infeparable and effential attribute of Deity. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, bi. c ro. 
Nor think fuperflaous their aid ; 
I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Accefs in every virtue; in thy fight 
More wife, more watchful, ftronger, Paradife Loft, hix 
The reputation j 
O virtuous aétions paft, if not kept up 
With an accefs, and frefh fupply, of new ones, 
ds luit and foon forgotten. Denhan?s Sophy. 
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4. Itis fometimes ufed, after the French, to fignify the returns a 
fits of a diftemper ; but this fenfe feems yet fcarcely raceive 
into our language. l 
For as relapfes make difeafes 7 P 
More defperate than their firft acceffes. Hud. p. iii. ye ii. 
A'CCESSARINESS. n. f. [from accefary.] The fate of being 


sa this will draw us into a negative acceffarine/s to the 
mifchiefs. Detay of Piety. 


ICCESSARY. adj. [A corruption, asit feems, of the word ac- 
ASR which “fee l but now more commonly ufed than the 
er word. f ; 
BET cho without being the chief agent in a crime, con- 
tributes to it. But it had formerly a good and general fenfe. 

As for thofe things that are acceffary hereunto, thofe things 
that fo belong to the way of falvation, &c. Hooker, b. iii. § 3. 

He had taken upcn him the government of Hull, without 
any apprehenfion or imagination, that it would oa himi 
acceffary to rebellion. i: Claren bh : na 

ACCE'SSIBLE. adj. [acceffibilis, Lat. acceffible, Fr.]. That whic 
may be approached; that which we may reach or arrive at. 
it is applied both to perfons and things, with the particle ta. 

In converfation, the tempers of men are open and acceffible, 
their attention is awake, and their,minds difpofed to receive 
the ftrongeft impreffions ; and what is {poken is generally more 
affecting, and more appofite to particular occafions. Rogers. 

As an ifland, we are acceffible on every fide, and expofed to 
perpetual invafions ; againft which it is impothbie to fortif 
ourfelves fufficiently, without a power at fea. Addifon sFreeholder. 

Thofe things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to difcover themfelves, while the plainer and 
more acceffible truths, as if defpicable while eafy, are clouded 
and obfcured. Decay of Piety. 

Some lie more open to our fenfes and daily obfervation ; 
others are more occult and hidden, and though acceffible, in 
fome meafure, to our fenfes, yet not without great fearch and 
{crutiny, or fome happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Acce’ssion. n. f. [acceffio, Lat. acceffion, Fr.] í 
1. Encreafe by fomething added, enlargement, augmentation. 

There would not have been found the difference here fet 
down betwixt the force of the air, when expanded, and what 
that force fhould have been according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air reccived fome little acceffion during the 
trial. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The wifeft among the nobles began to apprehend the grow- 
ing power of the people; and thercfore, knowing what an ac- 
cefjion thereof would accrue to them, by fuch an addition of 
property, ufed all means to prevent it. 

Swift on the Conte/ts in Athens and Rome. 

Charity, indecd, and works of munificence are the proper 
difcharge of fuch over-proportioned acceffions, and the only vir- 
tuous enjoyment of them. Rogers’s Sermons, ii. pain 

2. The act of coming to, or joining one’s felf to; as, acceffion to. 
a confederacy. 
Befide, what wife objections he prepares 

Againft my late acceffion to the wars ? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againft Achilles bent ? Drydens Fables. 

3. The act of arriving at; as, the king’s acceffion to the throne, 

A'CCESSORILY. adv. | from acceffory.) In the manner of an ac- 
ceflory. 

A'CCESSORY. adj. 
Additional. 

In this kind there is not the leaft action, but it doth fome- 

what make to the acceffory augmentation of our blif. Hooker. 
A’ccessory. n. f [accefforius, Lat. acceffoire, Fr. This word, 
which had anciently a general fignification, is now almoft con- 
fined to forms of law. ] 
I. Applied to perfons. 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, 
but by participation ; as, by commandment, advice, or con- 
cealment. And a man may be acceffory to the offence of an- 
other, after two forts, by the common law, or by ftatute: and 
by the common law, two ways alfo; that is, before or ate: 
the fact. Before the fa; as, when one commandeth or ad- 
vifeth another to commit a felony, and is not prefent at the 
execution thereof; for his prefence makes him alfoa principal : 
wherefore there cannot be an acceffory before the fa in man- 
flaughter; becaufe manflaughter is fudden and not prepenfed, 
Acceffory after the fact, is, when one receiveth him, whom he 
knoweth to have committed felony, Acceffory by ftatute, is he 
that abcts, counfels, or hides any man committing, or havin 
committed an offence made felony by ftatute, ~ Count 

B y the common law, the Aiie i cannot be proceeded 

againft, till the principal has received his trial. Sper/. Ste 


Joined to another thing, fo as to increafe it ; 


not principally, 


ste of Tra 
But paufe, my foul! and ftudy, ere thou fall ot yag 
On accidental joys, th’ effential. 
Still before acceffories do abide 
A trial, mutt the principal be try’d. Donne. 


Now were all transforin’d 
Alike, to ferpents all, as accefforics 
y . wy ` ra 
To his bold riot. Niriton’s Paradije Lof, b.x. l 
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2. Applied to things. 

An acceffary is taid to be that which dots accede unto fome 
principal tact or thing in law; and, as fuch, generally {peaking, 
follows the reafon and nature of its principal. 

Aylige’s Parergon Juris Canonici: 
A’CCIDENCE. n. f. [acorruption of accidents, from accidentia, Lat. } 
The little book containing the frft rudiments of grammar, and 
explaining the properties of the eight parts of {peech. 
I do contets I do want eloquence, 
And never yet did learn mine accidence. Taylor the Water-poct. 
A'CCIDENT. 2. f. [accidens, Lat. ] 
1. The property or quality of any being, which may be feparated 
from it, at leaft in thought. 
If fhe were but the body’s accident, 

And her fole being did in it fubfilt, 

As white in fnow, fhe might herfelf abfent, 

And in the body’s fubftance not be mifs'd. Sir John Davies. 

An accidents} mode, or an accident, is fuch a mode as is not 
neceflary to the being of a thing; for the fubject may be with- 
out it, and yct remain of the fame nature that it was before ; 
or it is that mode which may be feparated or abolifhed from its 
fubject. Watts's Logick. 

2. In grammar, the property of a word. 

The learning of a language is nothing elfe but the informing 
of ourfelves, what compofures of Ictters are, by confent and 
inftitution, to fignify fuch certain notions of things, with their 
modalities and accidents. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

3- That which happens unforefeen ; cafualty, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyfic, according 
whereunto, as no wife man will defire himfelf to be cured, if 
there be joined with his difeafe fome fpecial accident, in regard 
whereof, that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but with- 
out the like accident, recover health, would be, to him, either 
hurtful, or, at the leaft, unprofitable. Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made itonecommon 
ficld and pafture with the land of Eden. Raleigh s Hif. World. 

Thus we rejoic’d, but foon our joy is turn’d 

Into perplexity, and new amaze; 

For whither is he gone? What accident 

Hath rapt him from us? Paradife Regained, b.i. 

And trivial accidents {nall be forborn, 

That others may have time to take their turn. Dryd. Fables. 

The reformation owed nothing to the gocd intentions of 
king Henry. He was only an inftrument of it (as the logicians 
fpeak) by accident. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

AccipE'NTAL. 7. f. [accidental, Fr. See ACCIDENT.] A pro- 
perty noneffential. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the effentials of any fub- 
jest, before you confider its accidentals. WWatts’s Logick. 

AcCIDE'NTAL. adj. [from accident. ] 
1. Having tke quality of an accident, noneffential ; ufed with 
the particle te, befure that in which the accident inheres. 

A diftinction is to be made between what pleafes narurally in 
itfelf, and what pleafes upon the account of machines, actors, 
dances, and circumflances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Rymer’s Tragedies of the laft Age. 

This is accidental to a f{tate of religion, and therefore ought 
to be reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. Tallot/on. 

. Cafual, fortuitous, happening by chance, 
‘Thy fin’s not accidental, but a trade. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 
So fhall you hear 

OF accidental judginents, cafual flaughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and fare’d caufe. Shakef: Ham. 

Look upon things of the moit accidental and mutable nature ; 
accidental in thcir produétion, and mutable in their continu- 
ance; yet God’s prefcience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or can be, in us. South's Sermons. 

3. Inthe following paffage it fecms to fignify adventitious. 
Ay, fuch a minitter as wind to fire, 

That adds an accidental ficrcenefs to 

Its natural fury. 

AccipeE’NTALLy. adv. [from accidental.} 
1. After an accidental manner ; noneffentially. 

Other needful points of public matters, no lefs concerning 
the good of the commonwealth, though but accidentally depend- 
ing upon the former. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

I conclude choler accidentally better, and acrimonious, but 
not in itfelf. Harvey on Coufumptions. 

2. Cafually, fortuitoufly. 

Although virtuous men do fometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is fo corrupted, that no man 
can reafonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon account 
of his virtue. Swift s Mifcellanies. 

ACCIDE'NTALNESS. ». fe [from accidental.] The quality of bc- 
ing accidental: Dia. 
Accr'pient, n. f. [accipiens, Lat.] A receiver, perhaps fome- 
tunes ufed for seciprent. Diät. 
To AccI'TE. v.a. [accito, Lat.] To call, to fummons; a word 
not in ulenow. 
Our coronation done, we will accite 

No prince, no pecr, fhall have jult caufe to fay, 

Heav’n Morten Harry’s happy life one day, Shakef. Henry IV. 
Vor. L 
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ACCLAIM. i. fi [acdlamo, Lat. from which probably firit thé 
verb acclaim, now loft, and then the noun. | A fthout of praife 
acclamation. 

Back from purfuit thy pow’rs, with loud acchiim; 
Thee only extoll’d. Miltons Par. Loft, be iii. l 397% 
The herald ends ; the vaulted firmament 

With loud accldims, and valt applaufe, ls rent. Dryd. Fables: 

AccLAMA’TION. 1. f. [acelamatio, Lat.] Shouts of applautle ; 
fuch as thofe with which a victorious army falutes the gencral. 

It hath becn the cuftom of chriftian men, in token of the 
greater reverence, to ftand, to utter certain words of acchima- 
tion, and, at the name of Jefus, to bow. Looker, bav. § 26° 

Gladly then le mix’d 

Among thofe friendly pow’rs, who him recceiv’d 

With joy; and acclamations loud, that one, 

That, of fo many myriads fall'n, yct one 

Return’d, not loft. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. vi. 1. 2% 

Such an enchantment is there in wofds, and fo fine a thing 
does it {cem to fome, to be ruined plaufibly, and to be ufhered 
to their deftruction with panegyric and acclamation. Scuth. Ser. 

Accii'vity. mf. [from acclivus, Lat.] The ftecpnefs or flope 
of a line inclining to the horizon, reckoned upwards; as, the 
afcent of an hill is the accluity, the defcent is the declivity. Quincy: 

The men, leaving their wives, and younger children below, 
do, not without fome difficulty, clamber up the accfivities, drag- 
ping their kine with them, where they feed them, and milk 
them, and make butter and cheefe, and do all the dairy-work. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Accti'vous, adj. [acclivus; Lat.] Rifing with a flope. 

To Accto’y. v.a. [See CLOY.] 

1. To fill up, inanill fenfe; to croud, to ftuff full; a word al- 
molt obfolcte. 

At the well-head the pureft ftreams arife : 

But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle waye accleys. Fairy 2. 

2. To fill to fatiety ; in which fenfe cloy is {Hill in ufe. 

They that cfcape beft in the temperate zone, would be ac- 
cloyed with long nights, very tedious, no lefs than forty days. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To Acco'iL. v. n. [See Corr.) Tocroud, to keep a coil about, 

to buftle, to be in a hurry ; a word now out of ufc. 
About the cauldron many cooks accoil’d, 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require ; 

The while the viands in the veflel boil’d, ~ 

They did about their bufinefs fweat, and forely toil’d. Faiy9, 

A'ccoLenT. x. f. [accolens, Lat.] He that inhabits near a place ; 
a borderer. Diea. 

Acco/MMODABLE. adj. [accommodabilis; Lat.] That which may 
be fitted; with the particle to. 

_ As there is infinite variety in the circumftances of perfons, 
things, actions, times and places; fo we muft be furnifhed with 
fuch general rules as are accommodate to all this variety, by 4 
wife judgment and difcretion. WWattss Logicke 

To ACCOMMODATE. v,a. [accommodo, Lat.] 

1. Tofupply with conveniencies of any kind. 

Thefe three, 

Three thoufand confident, in act as many ; 

Fôr three performers are the file, when all. 

The reft do nothing; with this word ftand, ftand, 

Accommodated by the place, (more charming 

With their own noblenefs, which could have turn’d 

A diftaff to a lance) gilded pale looks. — Shake/p. Cym)eline. 

2. With the particle to, to adapt, to fit, to make confiftent with. 

He had altered many things, not that they were not natural 
before, but that he might accommodate himfelf to the age in which 
he lived. Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 

Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypothefis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature of things, and human affairs ; 
his principles could not be made to agree with that conftitution 
and order which God had fettled in the world, Locke. 

ACCOMMO’DATE. adj. [accommodatus, Lat.] Suitable, fit; ufed 
fomctimes with the particle for, but more frequently with zo. 

They are fo acted and directed by nature, as to caft their 
eggs in fuch places as are moft accommodate for the exclufion of 
their young, and where there is food ready for them fo foon as 
they be hatched. Ray on the Creation. 

In thefe cafes, we examine the why, the what, and the how, 
of things, and propofe means accommodate to the end.L’Eftrange. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worfhip, 
and to impofe it upon them as that which was moft proper and 
agreeable to him, but that he condefcended to it as moft accom- 
modate to their prefent {tate and inclination. Tillot}. Serm. v. 

Acco/MMODATELY. adv. [from accommodate.] Suitably, fitly. 

Accommopa’Tion. 7. f. [from accommodate. ] 

1. Provifion of conveniencies. 

2. In the plural, conveniencies, things requifite to eafe or refrefh- 
ment. 

The king’s commiffioners were to t ave fuch accommodations; 
as the other thought fit to leave tothem; who had been very 
civil to the king's commiffioners. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3. Adaptation, fitnefs ; with the particle rs, 

The organization of the body, with a:commodatisn to its furtcs 
I i tions, 


; _ 
AC Æ 
tions, is fitted with the moft curious mechanifm. Hale's Origin. 
4. Compofition of a difference, reconciliation, adjuftment. 
ACCO'MPANABLE, adj. [from accompany.] Sociable; a word 
now not ufed. 

A fhow, as it were, of an accompanable folitarinefs, and of 
a civil wildnefs. Sidney, b. i. 

Acco’MPANIER. 2. f. [from accompany.] The perfon that makes 
art of the company ; companion. Dii 

To ACCOMPANY. v. a. [accompagner, Fr.] 

1. To be with another asa companion. 

Go vifit her, in her chafte bower of reft, 

Accompany'd with angel-like delights. Spenfer, Sonnet iit. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fhould accompany the reception of feveral 
ideas, Locke. 

2. To join with. 

With regard to fheep, as folly is ufually accompanied with 
perverfenefs, fo it is here. There is fomething fo monftrous 
to deal in a commodity, which we are not allowed to export ; 
there is, I fay, fomething fo fottifh, that it wants a name, in 
our language, to exprefs it by. Swifts fort View of Ireland. 

Acco™Mptice. n. f. (complice, Fr. from complex, a word in the 
barbarous Latin, much in ufe, Complices fertæ prudentius. } 
1. An aflociate, a partaker, ufually in an ill fenfe. 

There were feveral fcandalous reports induftrioufly fpread by 
Wood, and his accomplices, to difcourage all oppofition againft 
his infamous proje¢t. swift. 

2. A partners or co-operator ; in a fenfe indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what could 
it have done, when it had all its organs of fpeech, and accom- 
plices of found, about it. Addifon. Speétator, N° 247. 

3- It is ufed with the particle to before a thing, and with before 
a perfon. 
hildlefs Arturius, vaftly rich before, 

Thus by his loffes multiplies his ftore, 

Sufpected for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build ithigher. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

Who, fhould they fteal, for want of his relief, 
He judg’d himfelf accomplice with the thief. Dryden’s Fables. 
To ACCOMPLISH. v. a. [accomplir, Fr. from compko, 
Lat.] 
1. To complete, to exccute fully ; as, to accomplifh a defign. 

He that is far off fhall die of the peftilence, and he that is 
near fhall fall by the fword, and he that remaineth, and is be- 
fieged, fhall dic by the famine. Thus will I accomplifh my fury 
upon them. Ezekiel, vi. 12. 

2. To complete a period of time. 

He would accompli/h feventy years in the defolations of Je- 

rufalem. Daniel, ix. 2. 
3- To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 
The vifion, 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the ftroke 

Of this yet fcarce cold battle, at this inftant 

Is full accomplifh'd. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

We fec cvery day thofe events exactly accomplifbed, which 
our Saviour foretold at fo great a diftance. 

Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
4. To gain, to obtain. 
Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 

He bear himfelf with honourable aétion ; 

Such as he hath obferv’d in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them accomplifhed. Shak.Tam. of a Shrew. 

Pll make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

Oh miferable thought, and more unlikely, 

Than to accomplifo twenty golden crowns. 

5. To adorn, or furnifh, either mind or body. 
From the tents 

The armourers accomplifbing the knights, 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 

ACCOMPLISHED. participial adj. 
‘ 1. Complete in fome qualification. 

For who expects, that, under a tutor, a young gentleman 
fhould be an accompli/hed public orator or logician. Locke on Ed. 

2. Elegant, finifhed in refpet of embeliifhments ; ufed com- 
monly with refpect to acquired qualifications, without includ- 
ing moral excellence. 
The next I took to wife, 

O that I never had ! fond with too late, 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That {pecious monfter, my accomplifh'd {nare. Samfon Agon. 

ACCO'MPLISHER. 2. f. [from accomplifh.] The perfon that 
accomplifhes. Dia. 

Acco/MPLISHMENT. 1. f. [accompliffement, Fr.] 

1. Completion, full performance, perfection. 

Thercby he might evade the accomplifhment of thofe afic- 
tions, he now but gradually endureth. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

This would be the accomplifhment of their common felicity, 
in cafe, by thcir evil, either through deftiny or advice, they 
fuffercd not the occalion to be loft. Sir John Haywised. 


Shak. Henry V. 
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He thouglit it impofMible to find, in any one body, all thofé 
perfections which he fought for the accompli/hment of a Helena 3 
becaufe nature, in any individual perfon, makes nothing that 
is perfect in all its parts. Dryden's Dufre{noy, Pref 

2. Completion ; as, of a prophecy. 


The miraculous fuccefs of the apoftles preaching, and the. 


accomplifoment of many of their predi€tions, which, to thofe 
early chriftians, were matters of faith only, are, to us, matters 
of fight and experience. _ Atterbury’s Sermons. 
3. Embellifhment, elegance, ornament of mind or body.) 3 
Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own reflecting. 
upon the eftates they are born to, and therefore thinking alk 
other accomplifhments unneceflary, are of _no manner of ufe but 
to keep up their families. Addifin. Speétator, N° 123. 
4. The act of obtaining any thing. + She 
The means fuggefted by policy and worldly wildom, for 
the attainment of thofe earthly enjoyments, are unfit for. that 
purpofe, not only upon the account of their infufficiency for, 
but alfo of their frequent oppofition and contrariety to, the ac- 
complifbment of fuch ends. „Souths Sermons. 
Acco’mpr. n.f. [Fr. compter and compte, anciently accompters 
Skinner.) An account, a reckoning. See ACCOUNT. ~ 
The foul may have time to call itfelf to a juft accompt of 
all things paft, by means whereof repentance is perfected. 
Hooker, b. v. § 46. 
Each Chriftmas they accompts did clear ; 
And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 
Acco/MPTANT. n. f. [accomptant, Fr.] A reckoner, computer. 
See ACCOUNTANT. 
As the accompt runs on, generally the accomptant goes back- 


ward. South's Sermons. 
Acco’MPTING-pAY. The day on which the reckoning is to be 
fettled. . 


To whom thou much doft owe, thou much muft pay ; 

Think on the debt againft th’ accompting-day. Sirf. Denham. 

To ACCORD. v.a. [derived, by fome, from corda the ftring 
of a mufical inftrument, by others, from corda hearts; in the 
firft, implying harmony, in the other, unity. ] 

To make agree; to adjuft one thing to another; with the 
particle to. 

The firft {ports the fhepherds fhowed, were full of fuch leaps 
and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they bore in 
their mouths, even as they danced, made a right picture of 
their chief god Pan, and his companions the fatyrs. Sidney, b. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s mufic to the voice; her pant- 
ing heart danced to the mufic. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lights and fhades, whofe well accorded ftrife, 
Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. Pope's Epift. 
To Acco’Rp. v.n. To agree, to fuit one with another; with 
the particle with. 
Things are often fpoke, and feldom meant ; 

But that my heart accordeth with my tongue, 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Mofes’s hiftory, as concerning 
the flood, and the firft fathers of the feveral nations of the world, 
do very well accord with the moft ancient accounts of profane 
hiftory. Tillotfony Sermon i. 

Acco’Rp. n. f. [accord, Fr.] 
1. A compact; an agreement. 
If both are fatisfy’d with this accord, 
Swear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. Dryd. Fab. 
2. Concurrence, union of mind. 
At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 

That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 

Affiance made, my happinefs begun. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. e 

‘They gathered themfelves key aly to ahem. joludand 
Ifrael, with one accord. ofhua, ix. 2. 

3. Harmony, fymmetry, juft correfpondence of one thing with 
another. 
_Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual harmony 
of the members, animated by a healthful conftitution. 
Dryden ; 
4. Mufical note. nw ihe “Zs 

Try if there were in one fteeple two bells of unifon, whe- 
ther the ftriking of the one would move the other, more than 
if it were another accord. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 281. 

We muft not blame Apollo, but his lute = 
If falfe accords from her falfe ftrings be fent. Sir Fo. Davies 
5. Voluntary motion. e : 
: Ne Guyon yet fpake word, 

‘Till that they came unto an iron door, 

Which to them open’d of its own accord. Fairy Q, b. ii. 07. 

Will you blame any man for doing that of his own accord, 
which all men fhould be compelled to do, that are not willing 
of themfelves. Hooker. 

All animal fubftances, expofed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their own accord; and fome vegetables, by heat, will not turn 
acid, but alkaline, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


6. Action 
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6 Adiien in fpeaking, correfpondent to the words: 
Titus, | am come to talk with thee.— 
—No, not aword: how can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? Shake/p. Titus And, 
Acco/RDANCE. n. j. {from accord. ] 
1. Agreement with a perfon; with the particle with. 
And prays he may in long accordance bide, 
With that great worth which hath fuch wonders wrought. 
Fairfax, b. ii. flanza 63. 
2. Conformity to fomething. 
The only way of defining of fin, is, by the contrariety to 
the willof God; as of good, by the accordance with that will. 
LTammond’s Fundamentals. 
Acco’RDANT. adj. [accordant, Fr.) Wuling; in a good hu- 
mour. 

‘The prince difcovered to Claudio, that he loved your nicce 
my daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a 
dance; and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take the 
prefent time by the top, and inftantly break with you of it. 

Shakefpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 
Acco/RDING. prep. [from accord. ] 
1. In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, in proportion. 

Our churches are places provided, that the people might 
there affemble themielves in due and decent manner, according 
to their feveral degrees and orders. Hooker, b. v. § 13. 

Our zeal, then, fhou!d be according to knowledge. And what 
kind of knowledge? Without all queftion, firt, according to 
the true, faving, evangelical knowledge. Jt fhould be accord- 
ing to the gofpel, the whole gofpel : not only according to its 
truths, but precepts: not only according to its free grace, but 
neceflary duties: not only according to its myfteries, but alfo 
its commandments. Sprat’s Sermons. 

How much more noble is the fame that is built on candour 
and ingenuity, according to thofe beautiful lines of Sir John 
Denham, in his Poem on Fletcher’s works. Addi. Speé?. 

A man may, with prudence and a good confcience, approve 
of the profefled principles of one party more than the other, 
according as he thinks they beit promote the good of church 
and ftate. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of Engl. man. 

2. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and meafure, and 
gave them to ke confidered by us according to thefe properties, 
which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 

Acco’RDINGLY. adv. [from accord.) Agrceably, fuitably, con- 
formably. 
Sirrah, thou'rt faid to have a ftubborn foul, 

That apprehends no further than this world ; 

And fquar'ft thy life accordingly. Shake/p. Meafure for Meaf. 

As the actions of men are of fundry diftiné&t kinds, fo the 
laws thereof muft accordingly be diftinguifhed. Hooker, b. i. 

Whoever is fo affured of the authority and fenfe of {crip- 
ture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and to live acccordingly, 
fhall he faved. Tillotfon’s Peete 

Mcaly fubftances, fermented, turn four. Accordingly, given 
to a weak child, they ftill retain their nature; for bread will 
give them the cholic. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ACCOST. v.a. [accofter, Fr.] To {peak to firft ; toad- 
drefs; to falute. 

You miftake, knight: acco/? her, front her, board her, woo 
her, affail her. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 

At length, collecting all his ferpent wiles, 
With foothing words renew’d, him thus acco/ts. Parad. Reg. 
I firft accofted him: I fu’d, I fought, 
And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. Dryd. Eneid. 
Acco’sTABLe. adj. [from accof?.] Eafy of accefs; familiar. 

They were both indubitable, ftrong, and high-minded men, 
yet of fweet and accoftable nature, almoft equally delighting in 
the prefs and affluence of deperidents and fuitors. Wotton. 

ACCO'UNT. 2. f. [from the old French accompt, from com- 
pactus, Lat. originally written accompt, which fee; but, by gra- 
dually foftening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account. } 
. A computation of debts or expences; a regifter of facts re- 
lating to money. 
At many times I brought in my accounts, 
Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 
And fay you found them in minehonefty. Shake/p. Timon. 
When my young mafter has once got the skill of keeping 
accounts (which is a bufinefs of reafon more than arithmetic) 
perhaps it will not be amifs, that his father from thenceforth 
require him to doit in all his concernments. Locke on Education. 
2. The ftate or refult of a computation ; as, the account ftands 
thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, counting one 
by one, to find out the account, Ecclefiafticus, vii. 27. 

3. Such a ftate of perfons or things, as may make them more or 
lefs worthy of being confidcred in the reckoning. Value, or 
eftimation. 

For the care that they took for their wives and their chil- 
dren, their brethren and kinsfolks, was in leaft account with 
them: but the greateft and principal fear was for the holy 
temple. 2 Maccab. xv. +8. 
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That good affection, which things of {maller account have 
once fet on work, is by fo much the more eafily raifed higher. 
Hooker, bv. § 35. 
I fhould make more account of their judgment, who are men 
of fenfe, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi- 
nion given by the greateft part of painters. Dryden’s Dufrefn. 
We would eftablith our fouls in fuch a folid and fub{tantial 
virtue, as will turn to account in that great day, when it muft 
ftand the teit of infinite wifdom and juftice. Add. Spec?.N° 399: 


4. Diftinétion, dignity, rank. 


There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apoftro- 
phizing Fumzus, and {peaking of him in the fecond perfon : 
it is generally applicd, by that poet, only to men of account 
and diftinction. Pope’s Odyffey; notes, 

5: A reckoning verified by finding the value of a thing equal to 
what it was accounted. 

Confidering the ufual motives of human a@tions, which are 
pleafure, profit, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend how 
thofe perfons find their account in any of the three. 


Swift s Addrefs to Parliament. 


6. A reckoning referred to, or fum charged upon any particular 


perfon; and thence, figuratively, regard, confideration, fake. 

If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on 
my account. Philemon, i. S. 

‘This muft be always remembered, that nothing can come 
into the account of recreation, that is not done with delight. 

Locke on Education, § 197. 

In matters where his judgment led him to oppofe men on a 

public account, he would do it vigoroufly and heartily. 
Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

The affertion is our Saviour’s, though uttered by him in the 
perfon of Abraham, the father of the faithful; who, on the ac- 
count of that character, is very fitly introduced. Idem. 

Thefe tribuncs, a year or two after their inftitution, kindled 
great diffenfions between the nobles and the commons, on the 
account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swifts Contc/ts in Athens and Rome. 

Nothing can recommend itfelf to our love, on any other 
account, but either as it promotes our prefent, or is a means 
to aflure to us a future happinefs. Rogers’s Sermon v. 

Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. Addifon’s Cato. 

7- A narrative, relation; in this ufe it may feem to be derived 
from conte, Fr. a tale, a narration. 

8. The review or examination of an affair taken by authority ; 
as, the magiftrate took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account of his fervants; and when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto kim, which owed 
him ten thoufand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 

g. The relation and reafons of a tranfaétion given to a perfon in 
authority. 

Fie, my lord, fie! a foldier, and afraid! What need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account ? 

Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

The true ground of morality can only be the will and law 
of a God, who fees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and punifhments, and power enough to call to account the 
proudeft offender. Locke. 

10. Explanation ; affignment of caufes. 

It is eafy to give account, how it comes to pafs, that though 
all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them fo contra- 
rily. Locke. 

It being, in our author's account, a right acquired by beget- 
ting, to rule over thofe he had begotten, it was not a power 
pofible to be inherited, becaufc the right, being confequent to, 
and built on, an act perfectly perfonal, made that power fo too, 
and impoffible to be inherited. Locke. 

11. An opinion concerning things previoufly eftablifhed. 

Thefe were defigned to join with the forces at fea, there be- 
ing prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to tranfport the 
land-forces, under the wing of the great navy: for they made 
no account, but that the navy fhould be abfolutely mafter of the 
feas. Bacon's Confiderations on IVar with Spain. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his clothes, upon the 
fight of a fwallow, made account that fummer was at hand, and 
away went his fhirt too. L’Eftrange, Fable cxxvii. 

12. The reafons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they had the fame 
reafon to believe the hiftory.of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perfon to which they themfelves were not actually eye- 
witnefles, they were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical faith, 
and of right reafcn, to give credit to this hiftory. 

Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
13. In law. 

Acccunt is, in the common law, taken for a writ or a@tion 
brought againft a man, that, by means of office or bufinefs un- 
dertaken, is to render an account unto another ; as, a bailiff to- 


ward his mafter, a guardian to his ward. Cowell, 
To Acco’unT. v.a. [See ACCOUNT. ] 
1. To efteem, to think, to hold in opinion. 
That alio was accounted a land of giants. Deut. 


2. To 


ACC 


2+ To reckon, to compute. 

The calendar months are likewife arbitrarily and unequalty 
fettled by the fame powcr; by which months we, to this day, 
account, and they mcafure, and make up, that which we call the 
Julian year. Holder on Time. 

3- To give an account, to affign the caufes ; in which fenfe it is 
followed by the particle for. 

If any one fhould afk, why our general continued fo eafy to 
the lat? I know no other way to account for it, but by that 
unmeafurable love of wealth, which his beft friends allow to 
be his predominant paffion. Swift. 

4. To make up the reckoning; to anfwer for practices. 
Then thou fhalt fee him plung’d, when leaft he fears, 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. Dryd. Juv. Sat. xiii. 

‘They have no uneafy prefages of a future reckoning,wherein 
the pleafures they now tafte, muft be accounted for; and may, 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which fhall then lay hold 
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I have feen the pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where, for two 
hours together, he was bufied in putting on or off his different 
accoutrements, according to the different parts he was to act in 


them. Addifon. Spectator, N? 201. | 


How gay with all th’ accoutrements of war, 
The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they come. Phil- 
Chriftianity is loft among them, in the trappings and accon- 
trements of it; with which, inftead of adorning religion, they 
have ftrangely difguifed it, and quite ftifled it in the croud of 


external rites and ceremonics. Tillotfon, Sermon xxviii- 


ACCRE'TION. n.f. [accretio, Lat.] The act of growing to 


another, fo as to encreafe it. i 
Plants do nourifh; inanimate bodies do not: they have an 


accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° 602. . 


The changes feem to be cffeéted by the exhaling of the 
moifture, which may leave the tinging corpufcles more denfe, 
and fomething augmented by the accretion of the oily and 


of them. Atterbury’ s Sermons. earthy parts of that moifture. Newton's Optics. 
5. To appear as the medium by which any thing may be ex- Infants fupport abftinence worft, from the quantity of ali- 
plained. ment confumed in accretion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to 
eat very little at a time; becaufe the increafe of the quantity 
of freih chyle, muft make that circulation ftill more uneafy ; 
which, indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and fome afthmatic 
perfons, and accounts for the fymptoms they arc troubled with 
after eating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

6. To affign to, with the particle to. 

For fome years, really accrued the yearly fum of two hun- 

dred thoufand pounds to the king’s coffers: and it was, in 


ACCRE'TIVE. adj. [from accretion.) Growing; that which by 


growth is added. i 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : we have no 
fenfe of the accretive motion of plants and animals: and the 
fly fhadow fteals away upon the dial; and the quickeft eye 
can difcover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scep/is Scient. 


To ACCRO’ACH. v.a. [accracher, Fr.] To draw to one as 


with a hook; to gripe, to draw away by degrecs what is an- 
other’s. 


i 


g 
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truth, the only project that was accounted to his own fervice. ACCRO'ACHMENT. n. f. [from accroach.] The act of accroach- 

Clarendon. ing. Did. 

7. To hold in eftecm. To ACCRUE. v. n. [from the participle accr4, formed from 
Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. Chron. accroitre, Fr.) : 


ACCOUNTABLE. adj. [from account.] Of whom an account r. To accede to, to be added to; as, a natural produétion or ef- 


may be required; who muft anfwer for: followed by the par- 
ticle to before the perfon, and for before the thing. 
Accountable to none, 
But to my confcience and my God alone. Oldham. 
* Thinking themfelves excufed from ftanding upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their own conduét, they very fel- 
dom trouble themfelves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 
The good magiftrate will make no diftinction ; for the 
judgment is God’s ; and he will look upon himfelf as account- 
able at his bar for the equity of it. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 
Accou'NYTANT. adj. [from account.] Accountable to; refpon- 
fible for. 
His offence is fo, as it appears 
Acccuntant to the law upon that pain. Shakefp.Meaf fer Mea/. 
I love her too, 

Not out of abfolute luft (though, peradventure, 

I ftand accountant for as great a fin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge. Shake[peare’s Othello. 

Accou'NTANT. n.f. [See ACCOMPTANT.] A computer; a 
man fkilled or employed in accounts. 

‘The different compute of divers ftates; the fhort and irre- 
concileable years of fome; the exceeding errour in the natural 
trame of others; and the falfe deductions of ordinary accoun- 
tants in moft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Acco’uNT-BOOK. n.f. A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfelf upon the lofs of friends, 
as I do upon the lofs of money; by turning to my account- 
book, and feeing whether I have enough left for my fupport. 

Swift, Letter lxii. 
Acco'unTiING. m. f. [from account.] The act of reckoning, 
or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obferved, muft keep a man from 
breaking, or running behind hand in his fpiritual eftate ; 
which, without frequent accountings, he will hardly be able to 
prevent. South's Sermons. 

To Acco'upe. v. a. [accoupler, Fr.] To join, to link together. 

He fenta folemn embaflage to treat a peace and league with 


the king; accoupling it with an article in the nature of a rce- 


quef. Bacen’s Henry VII. 
To Acco’URAGE. v.a. [obfolete. See COURAGE.] To 
animate. 


‘Lhat forward pair fhe ever would affuage, 
When they would ftrive due reafon to exceed ; 
But that fame froward twain would accourage, 
And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. ii. 
‘lo Acco’urT. v. a. [See ToCOURT.] ‘To entertain with 
courtfhip, or courtefy ; a word now not in ufe. 
Who all this while were at their wanton reft, 
Accourting cach her friend with lavith feaft. Farry, bii. cii. 
To ACCOUTRE. v. a. [accottrer, Fr.) To drefs, to equip. 
Is it for this they ftudy ? to grow pale, 
And mifs the pleafures of a glorious meal ? 
For this, in rags accoutred are they feen, 
And made the may-game of the public fplcen ?Dryd. Perfius. 
ACCO'UTREMENT. 1, fe [accoútrement, Fr.] Drefs, equipage, 
furniture relating to the perfon; trappings, ornaments. 
I profefs requital to a hair’s breadth; not only in the fimple 
office of love, but im all the accoutrement, complement, and 
ceremony of it, Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windtor. 


fect, without any particular refpeét to good or ill. : 
The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath changed the 

manner of that perfonal fubfiftence; no alteration thereby a- 

cruing to the nature of God. Hooker, b. v. § 54. 


2. To be added, as an advantage or improvement, in a fenfe 


inclining to good rather than ill; in which meaning it is more 
frequently ufed by later authors. 

From which compaét there arifing an obligation upon every 
one, fo to convey his meaning, there accrues alfo a right to 
every one, by the fame figns, to judge of the fenfe or meaning 
of the perfon fo obliged to exprefs himfelf. Souths Sermons. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be never fo 
bright and clear, yet it is ftill but particular; and muft there- 
fore want that kind of force, that degrce of influence, which 
accrues to a {tanding general proof, from its having been tried 
or approved, and confented to, by men of all ranks and cap2- 
citics, of all tempers and interelts, of all ages and nations. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 


3. To append to, or arife from; as, an ill confequence ; this 


fenfe feems to be lefs proper. 

His fcholar Ariftotle, as in many other particulars, fo like- 
wife in this, did juftly oppofe him, and became onc of the au- 
thors; choofing a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the difrefpects of ignorant perfons. Wilk. Math. Mag. 


4. Ina commercial fenfe, to be produced, or arife; as, profits. 


The yearly benefit, that, out of thofe his works, accructh to 
her majcfty, amounteth to one thoufand pounds. Carew’s Surv. 
The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have fet feveral of the ftates of Italy 
on the fame fubjeét. Addison on Italy. 


5. Sometimes to follow, as lofs; but lefs properly. 


The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to the govern- 
ment, until it comes to take root in the nation. Temple sMifc. 


Accuea’TIon. n. f. [from accubo, to lye down to, Lat.] The 


antient pofture of leaning at meals. 
rie We pee accubation, or lying down at meals, was 
a gelture uled by very many nations. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b.v. 


' : 
To Accu’mz. v.a. [accumbo, Lat.] To lie at the table, accord- 


a é 
ing to the ancient manner, Dia. 


To ACCUMULATE. wa. [from accumulo, Lat.] To heap 


one thing upon another; to pile up, to heap together. It is 
ufed either literally, as, to accumulate money, or, figurativel : 
as, to accumulate merit or wickedne(s. “i a 
If thou doft flander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorfe ; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 
For nothing can’ft thou to damnation add. Shakefp. Othello 
Crutht by imaginary treafon’s weight, e 
Which too much merit did accumulate S ir Jobn Denham. 


/ 
ACCUMULA'TION, n. f. [from accumulate. } 


1. The a& of accumulating. 


Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch an accumu- 
laticn of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or lifting of one 
favour upon another. F “Watton 

Cne of my place in Syria, his licutcnant, 
For quick acı umulation of renown, 
Which he atchiev’d by th’ minute, loft his favour, 


Shake/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 
i 2. The 
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2. The flate of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in fome pcople, and thcir free- 
dom from it after the morbid matter is exhaufted, it looks as 
there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as of other 
humours in the body, growing perhaps on fome people as 
corns. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ACCUMULATIVE. adj. [from accumulate. ] 
1. That which accumulates. 
2. That which is accumulated. 

If the injury meet not with mecknefs, it then acquires an- 
other accumulative guilt, and ftands anfwerable not only for its 
own pofitive ill, but for all the accidental, which it Cautes in 
the fuffcrer, Government of the Tongue, § 4. 

Accumuta’tor. n. f. [from accumulate.) He that accumulates ; 
a gatherer or heaper together. 

Injurics may fall upon the paffive man, yet there would be 
ho broils and quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries; which demonftrates how unjuftly mecknels is charged 
with fo much as accidental production of them. Decay of Piety. 

A’ccuracy. n. f. [accuratio, Lat.] _Exaétnefs, nicety. 

The man who hath the ftupid ignorance, or hardened ef- 
frontery ! to infult the revealed will of God; or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the meafure of the Divinity; or, at beft, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an infipid accu- 
racy; or demonftrate a plain propofition, in all the formality 
of A’s and B’s ; thefe now are the only men worth mention- 
ing. ; Delany. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole defign, accu- 
racy of the calculations, and fkill in reftoring and comparing 
paflages of ancient authors. Arbuthnot on Coins, Preah 

ACCURATE. adj. [accuratus, Lat.] 

1. Exact, as oppofed to negligence or ignorance, applied to per- 
fons. 

2. Exact, without defect or failure, applied to things. 

No man living has made more accurate trials than Reaumure, 
that brighteft ornament of France. Colfon Elements of Nat.Phil. 

A’CCURATELY. adv. [from accurate.] In an accurate manner ; 
exactly, without errour, nicely. 

‘The fine of incidence is either accurately, or very nearly, in 
a given ratio to the fine of refraction. Newt. Opt. ax. v. 

That all thefe diftances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
fhould be fo accurately and harmonioufly adjufted in this great 
variety of our fyftem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial caufes, and muft certainly flow from that eternal fountain 
of wifdom. Bentley's Sermons. 

A'CCURATENESS. x. f. [from accurate.] Exa&tnefs, nicety. 

But fometime after, fufpećting that in making this obferva- 
tion [ had not determined the diameter of the fphere with fuf- 
ficient accuratene/s, I repeated the experiment. Newtons Opt. 

To Accu’RsE. v. a. [See CURSE.] To doom to mifery ; to in- 
voke mifery upon any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo ac- 
curfed it, that it fhould never fhine to give light in things con- 
cerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker, b. iii. § 4. 

Accu’RSED. part. adj. 

1. That which is curfed or doomed to mifery. 

"Tis the moft certain fign the world’s accur/t, 

That the beft things corrupted are and worft. Deh. Poems. 

2. That which deferves the curfe; exccrable; hateful; detef- 
table ; and, by confequence, wicked ; malignant. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 

His meflage cre he come; that a fwift bleffing 

May foon return to this our Suffering country, 

Under a hand accurs’d ! Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The chief part of the mifery of wicked men, and thofe ac- 
curfed {pirits, the devils, is this, that they are of a difpofition 
contrary to God. Tillotfon, Sermon iv. 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accur/?, 

Againft the gods immortal hatred nurft. Dryden’ s Ovid. 

Accu saBLe. adj. [from the verb accufe.] That which may be 
cenfured ; blamable; culpable. 

There would be a manifeft defect, and her improvifion juftly 
accujable; if animals, fo fubjec&t unto difeafes from bilious 
caufes, fhould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Accusa’TI0n. 7. f. [from accufe.] 

1. The act of accufing. 

Thus they in mutual accufation {pent 

The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condemning, 

Ang of their vain conteft appear'd no end. Milt. Par, Lof. 

2. The charge brought againft any one by the accufer. 

You read 
Thefe accufations, and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your followers. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard JI. 

All accufation, in the very nature of the thing, ftill fuppof- 

‘ing, and being tounded upon fome law : for where there is no 

` law, there can be no tranfgreffion; and where there can be no 
PS Iam fure there ought to be no accufation, South. 
oL. I 
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3: In the fenfe of the courts — 

A declaration of fome crime preferred before a competent 
Judge, by the intervention of an infcription lawfully made, in 
order to inflict fome judgment on the guilty perfon. Ay/. Parer: 

Accu’saTIvE. n. adj. {accufativus, Lat.] A term of grammar, 
fignitying the relation of the noun, on which the a@ion im 
plied in the verb terminates. 

Accu’satory. adj. [from accufe.] That which produceth or 
containeth an accufation. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet forth ) in 
the accufatory libel, fome certain and definite time. Ayl.Parers. 

To ACCU'SE. v. a. [accu/a, Lat.] 

1. To charge with acrime. ` lt requires the particle of before the 
fubject of accufation. 

He ftripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 
And, calling weftern winds, accus’d the {pring of floth. 
Dryden's Virgil, Georg. iv. l. 205. 

The profeflors are acctfed of all the ill practices which may 
feem to be the ill confequences of their principles. Aad. on Italy. 

2. It fometimes admits the particle for. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while there is a cat 
or dog in the houfe, that can be accufed for running away with 
it: But, if there happen to be neither, you mutt lay it upon 
the rats, or a ftrange greyhound. Swift's Direétions to the Cook. 

3- To blame or cenfure, in oppofition to applaufe or juitifica- 
tion. 

Their confcience bearing witnefs, and their thoughts the 
mean while accujing or elfe excufing one another. Romi. 1 Ce 

Your valour would your floth too much a:cufe, 
| And therefore, like them{clves, they princes choofe. 
Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 

Accu’ser. n. fi [from accufe.] He that brings a charge againit 
another. 

There are fome perfons forbidden to be accusers, on the 
fcore of their fex, as women; others, of their age, as pupils 
and infants ; others, upon the account of fome crimes com- 
mitted by them; and others, on the {core of fome filthy lucre 
to propofe to gain thereby ; others, on the {core of their con- 
ditions, ds libertines againft their patrons; and others, through 
a fufpicion of calumny, as having once already given falfe cvi- 
dence; and, laftly, others on account of their poverty, as not 
being worth more than fifty aurci. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

—That good man, who drank the pois’nous draught, 

With mind ferene, and could not with to fee 

His vile accufer drink as deep as he. — Dryd. Fuv. Sat. xiii. 

If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence plainly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accu/er is immediately put to an igno- 
minious death; and, out of his goods and lands, the innocent 
perfon is quadruply recompenfed. Gulliver's Travels: 

To ACCUSTOM. v.a. [accox'tumer,Fr.] To habituate, to 
enure, with the particle to. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. . 

How fhall we breathe in cther air 

Lefs pure, accuftom’d to immortal fruits? Par. Loft, b. xi. 

It has been fome advantage to accu/tom one’s felf to books of 
the fame edition. atts s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 17. 

Accu'stoMaBLe. adj. [from accuftcm] Of Jong cuftom or 
habit; habitual, cuftomary. r 

Animals even of the fame original; extraction, and fpecies; 
may be diverfified by accu/tomatle refidence in one climate, 
from what they are in another. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Accu’stoMABLy. adv. According to cuftom. 

Touching the king’s fines accuftomally paid for the purchaf- 
ing of writs original, I find no certain beginning of them, and 
do therefore think that they alfo grew up with the chancery. 

Bacon's Alienation. 

Accu'sTOMANCE. n. f. [accoitumance, Fr.] Cuftom, habit, ufe. 

Through accuftomance and negligence, and perhaps fome 
other caufes, we neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take no- 
tice of it in others. Boyles Works: 

Accu'stoMaRiLy. adv. Ina cuftomary manner; according 
to common or cuftomary practice. 

Accu'sromary. adj. [from accujtom.] Ufual, practifed ; ac- 
cording to cuftom. 

Accu’sromep. [from accuftom.] According to cuftom ; fre- 
quent; ufual. 

Look how fhe rubs her hands.—— It is an accuftomed action 
with her, to feem thus wafhing her hands: I have known he 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

A’ce. n. f. [As not only fignified a piece of moncy, but any in- 
teger, from whence is derived the word ace; or unit. Thus 
As fignificd the whole inheritance. Arbuthnot on Coins. ] 

1. An unit; a fingle point on cards or dice. 

When lots are fhuffled together in a lap, urn, or pitcher; or 
if a man blindfold cafts a die, what reafon in the world can he 
have to prefume, that he fhall draw a white ftone rather than 
a black, or throw an ace rather than a fife. South Sermons. 

2. A {mall quantity. 

He will not bate an ace of abfolute certainty ; but however 
doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming from him it muit 
go for an indifputable truth. — Governinent of the Tongue, § rr 
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PI not wag an ace farther: the whole world fhall not 
bribe me to it. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Ace/PHALOUS. n:a. [axégar®, Gr.] Without ahead. Di&. 
ACE'RB. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an addition of rough- 
nefs, as moft truits are before they are ripe. Quincy. 
AczE/RBITY. n.f. [acerbitas, Lat.] 
1. A rough fower tafte. 
2. Applied to men, fharpnefs of temper ; feverity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticifm, namely, fmartnels, 
quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity, feem 
rather the gifts of youth than of old age. Popes Intr. to Dun. 

To ACE'RV ATE. v. a. [acervo, Lat.] To heap up. Dié?. 

AceRva’TIon. n. f. [from acervate.] The act of heaping to- 
gether. 

Ace’RvosE. adj. Full of heaps. Di. 

ACE'SCENT. adj. [acefcens, Lat.) That which has a tendency to 
fournefs or acidity. 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fufficient quan- 
tity of acefcents; as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
That which has in it acids or vinegar. 
Didi. 
Acero’siry. n.f. [from acetofe.] The ftate of being acetofe, or 
of containing vinegar. Dia. 
AcE'Tous. adj. [from acetum, vinegar, Lat.) Having the qua- 
lity of vinegar, four. 

Raifins, which confift chiefly of the juice of grapes, infpif- 
fated in the skins or husks by the avolation of the fuperfuous 
moifture through their pores, being diitilled in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but rather an acetous {pirit. Boyle of Spirits. 

ACHE. n. f. [ace, Sax. 2x, Gr. now generally written ake, and 
in the plural akes, of one fyllable ; the primitive manner being 
preferved chiefly in poetry, for the fake of the meafure.] 

A continued pain. Sec AKE. 

PFI! rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 
That beafts fhal! tremble at thy din. Shakefpeare s Tempe/?. 
A coming fhow’r your fhooting corns prefage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will urge. Swifts Mi/c. 
To AcHE. v. n. [See AcHE.] To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and fpent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will ache, if long 
fixed upon any difficultly difcerned object. Glanv. Scep/is, c. xiv. 

To ACHIEVE. v.a. [achever, Fr. to complete. ] 
1. To perform, to finith a defign profperoufly. 
Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with fure fuccefs : 

The greater part perform’d, achieve the lefs. Dryd. Æneid. 

2. To gain, to obtain. 
Experience is by induftry achiev’d, 

And perfected by the fwift courfe of time. 

Shakefpeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perifh, Tranio, 
If I achieve not this young modeft girl. 
Shake/peare’s Taming the Shrew. 
Thou haft achiev’d our liberty, confin’d 
Within hell-gates till now. Miltons Par. Loft, b. ii. l. 368. 
Show all the fpoils by valiant kings achiev’d, 
And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior. 
An AcuiEvER. n.f. He that performs; he that obtains what 
he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itfelf, when the achiever brings home full 

numbers. Shake/peare’s Much ado about Nothing. 
An ACHIEVEMENT. 7. f. [achevement, Fr.] 
1. The performance of an action. 
From every coaft that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, 
That famous hard achievements ftill purfue. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
2. The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, granted to any man for 
the performance of great actions. 
Then fhall the war, and {tern debate, and ftrife 

Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dufty fpoils among, 

Hich on the burnith’d roof, my banner fhall be hung ; 

Rank’d with my champions bucklers, and below 

With arms revers’d, th’ achievements of the foe. Dryd. Fab. 

Achievement, in the firft fenfe, is derived from achive, as it figni- 
fies to perform; in the fecond, from achieve, as it imports to 
ain. 

ACHOR. n.f. [achor, Lat. axe~, Gr. furfur.] 

A fpecies of the herpes ; it appears with a crufty fcab, which 
caufes an itching on the furface of the head, occafioned by a falt 
fharp ferum oozing through the skin. Quincy. 

A'CID. adj. [acidus, Lat. acide, Fr.) Sour, fharp. 

Wild trecs laft longer than garden trecs; and in the fame 
kind, thofe whofe. fruit is acid, more than thofe whofe fruit is 
fweet. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 585. 

Acid, or four, proceeds from a falt of the fame nature, with- 
out mixture of oil; in auftere taftes the oily parts have not dit- 
entangled themfelves from the falts and earthy parts ; fuch is 
the talte of waripe fruits. Arbuthnot on aliments. 

Liquors and fubftances are called acids, which being com- 


AcETO’SE. adj. 
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pofed of pointed particles, affect the tafte in a fharp and piere= 
ing manner. ‘The common way of trying, whether any parti- 
cular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mixing it 
with fyrup of violets, which it will turn of a red colour; but 
if it contains alkaline or lixivial particles, it changes that fyrup 
green. ] : ys ye 
Acroiry. n. f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; an 
acid tafte ; fharpnefs ; fournefs. y 

Fifhes, by the help of adiffolvent liquor, corrode and reduce 
their meats, skin, bones, and all, into a chylus or cremor; and 
yet this liquor manifefts nothing of acidity to the tafte. 

Ray on the Creation. 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of a redun- 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite different diet from 
the cafe of acidity or fournels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A’crpyess. ^. f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; aci- 
dity. See ACIDITY. 
ACI DULZ. n. f. [that is, aque acidulæ.] ; 

Medicinal {prings impregnated with fharp particles, as all 
the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-fprings are. Quincy. 

The acidule, or medical fprings, emit a greater quantity of 
their minerals than ufual; and even the ordinary fprings, which 
were before clear, frefh and limpid, become thick and turbid, 
and are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, as long as 
the earthquake lafts. Woodward's Natura! Hiftory, p. 4. 

To Aci'DuLATE. v.a. [aciduler, Fr.] To impregnate or tinge 
with acids in a flight degree. 

The muriatic fcurvy is evidently a diet of frefh unfalted 
things, watery liquors acidulated, farinaceous emollient fub- 
ftances, four milk, butter, and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

To ACKNO'W LEDGE. v.a. [a word formed, as it feems, 
between the Latin and Englifh, from agnofco, and knowledge, 
which is deduced from the Saxon, cnapan, to know. } 

1. To own the knowledge of; toown any thing or perfon ina 
particular character. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will a-knowledge you and Jeffica, 

In place of lord Baflanio and myfelf. Shate/p. Mer. of Ven. 
None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Sir John Davies. 

2. To confefs; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgreffions ; and my fin is ever be- 
fore me. Pfalin li. 3. 


3. To own; as, a benefit ; fometimes with tthe particle to before ` 


the perfon conferring the benefit. 
His fpirit 

Taught them ; but they his gifts acknowledg’d not. Par. Loft. 

In the firft place, therefore, I thankfully acknowledge to the 
Almighty power the affiftance he has given me in the beginning, 
and the profecution of my prefent ftudies. Dryden's Æners. 

ACKNO'WLEDGING. adj. [from acknowledge.) Grateful; ready 
to acknowledge benefits received. 

He has fhewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
paffionate and hard-hearted; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
felf-interefted. Dryden’s Virgil, Dedication. 

ACKNO'WLEDGMENT. x. f. [from acknowledge. ] 
le Conceffion of any character in another; as, exiftence, fupe- 
riority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature doth, by a ne- 
ceflary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable acknowledgment of the Deity ; becaufe it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fucceffive individual. 

Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 
2. Conceffion of the truth of any pofition. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgment of the chriftian faith, 

the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Hooker, b. iii. § 1. 
3. Confeffion of a fault. 
4. Confeffion of a benefit received ; gratitude. 
5. Act of atteftation to any conceffion ; fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the laws 
of England were never eftablifhed, nor any acknowledgment of 
fubjection made. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

l ke fecond is an acknowledgment to his majefty for the leave 
of fifhing upon his coafts ; and though this may not be grounded 
upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our 
fide, and cuftom on theirs, not determined or extinguifhed by 
any treaty between us, it may with juftice be nM on: 


A'CME. n.f. [axun, Gr.] Temples Atifcellanies. 


The height of any thing; more efpecially ufed to denote the 
height of a diftemper, which is divided into four periods. 1. 
The arche, the beginning or firft attack. 2. Anabafis, the 
growth.: 3. A me, the height. And, 4. Parazme, which is 
the declention of the diftemper. Quincy. 

ACOLOTHIST. n. f. [xo Gr.]} One of the loweft order 
in the Romifh church, whofe office is to prepare the clements 
be nae to light the church, &'. 

n the Romifh communion it is duty, according to the ] 
papa 

Jaw, when the bifhop fings mafs, to order all the inferior clergy 
to appear in their proper habits; and to fee that all the offices 
of the church be rightly performed ; to ordain the acolsthift, to 
keep the facred veflels, &c. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
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A'coLYTE. n.f. The fame with AcoLorutsrT. 

A’conitE. n. f. [aconitum, Lat.] Properly the herb wolfs-bane, 
but commonly ufed in poetical language for poifon in general. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 

Nor nourifhes the lion’s angry feed ; 

Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d, , 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus'd. Dryd.Virg. 

Defpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love, 

That poifon never yct withftood, 

Does nourifh mine, and turns to blood. Granville’s Poems. 

A’corn. n. f. [7Ecepn, Sax. from ac, an oak, and conn, corn or 
grain; that is, the grain of the oak.] 

The feed or fruit born by the oak. 

What roots old-age contracteth into errours, and how fuch 
as are but acorns in our younger brows, grow oaks in our older 
heads, and become inflexible. Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. Dryden's Ovid. 

He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himfelf. Locke. 

Aco’usTIcks. ^. f. [ Axusixa, of axgw, Gr. to hear.] 

1. The doétrine or theory of founds. 

2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 

To ACQUAINT. v.a. [accointer, Fr.] 

x. To make familiar with; applied either to perfons or things. 

We that acquaint ourfelves with ev’ry zone, 

And pafs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 

When we come home, are to ourfelves unknown, 

And unacquainted ftill with our own foul. Sir F. Davies. 
There with thee, new welcome faint, 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint ; 

With thee there clad in radiant fheen. Mil. on March. Win. 

Before a man can fpeak on any fubject, it is neceffary to be 
acquainted with it. Locke on Education, § 171. 

Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and modern, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domeftic and national ; things of your 
own and foreign countries ; and, above all, be well a-quainted 
with God and yourfelves ; learn animal nature, and the work- 
ings of your own fpirits. Watts’s Logick. 

2- To inform. 

But for fome other reafons, my grave Sir, 

Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 

My father of this bufinefs. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

I have lately received a letter from a friend in’ the country, 
wherein he acquaints me, that two or three men of the town 
are got among them, and have brought down particular words 
and phrafes, which were never before in thofe parts. Tatler. 

ACQUAINTANCE. n.f. [accointance, Fr. ] 

1 The ftate of being acquainted with; familiarity, knowledge. 
Tt is applied as well to perfons as things, with the particle 
with, 

Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous poets of his 
age, than with the noblemen and ladies. Dryd. 

Our admiration of a famous man leflens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him; and we feldom hear of a celebrated 
perfon, without a catalogue of fome notorious weaknefles and 
infirmities. Addif. Spectator, N° 256. 

Would we be admitted into an a.quaintance with God: let 
us {tudy to refemble him. We muft be partakers of a divine 
Nature, in oruer to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2. Familiar knowledge, fimply without a prepofition. 

Brave foldier, pardon me, 

That any accent breaking from my tongue, 

Should ’fcape the true a:gnvaintance of mine ear.Shak.K. John. 

This keeps the underttanding long in converfe with an ob- 
ject, and long converfe brings acquaintance. South's Sermons. 

In what manner he lived with thofe who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acguaintan.e, how obliging his carriage was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to fay. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3- A flight or initial knowledge, fhort of fricndfhip, as applied to 
perfons. 

I hope I am pretty near feeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivate an acquaintance; becaufe if you do not know me 
when we meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and 
compare it with my face ; for my face and letters are counter- 
parts of my heart. Swift to Pope, Letter xii. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance fhould precede the vows of 
friendfhip. Bolingbroke. 

4. The perfon with whom we are acquainted ; him of whom we 
have fome knowledge, without the intimacy of friendfhip. 

In this fenfe, the plural is, in fome authors, acquaintance, 
in others acquaintances. 

But fhe, all vew’d unto the red-crofs knight, 

His wand'ring peril clofely did lament, 

Ne in this new a-quaintunce could delight, 

But her dear heart with anguifh did torment. F, Queen, b, i. 
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That yoting men travel under fome tutor, Tallow well, fo 
that he be fuch a one that may be able to tell them, what ac- 
quaintances they are to fcek, what exercifes or difcipline the 
place yieldeth. Bacon, Effay xix. 

This, my lord, has juftly acquired you as many friends, as 
there are perfons who have the honour to be known to you ; 
meer acquaintance you have none, you have drawn them all in- 
to a nearer line; and they who have converfed with you, are 
for ever after inviolably yours. Dryd. Fuvenal, Dedicat, 

We fee he is afhamed of his nearcft acquaintances. 

Boyle againf? Bentley. 

ACQUAINTED. [from acguaint.] Familiar, well known; not 
new. 

Now call we our high court of parliament; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things a-quainted and familiar to us. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Acqu’est. n. f. [acque/l, Fr. from acquerir, written by fome 
acquift, with a view to the word acquire, or acquifita. | 
Attachment, acquifition ; the thing gaincd. 

New acquc/ls are more burden than ftrength. Bac. Hen. VII. 

Mud, repofed near the oftia of thofe rivers, makes continual 
additions to the land, thereby excluding the fea, and preferving 
thefe fhells as trophies and figns of its new acgue/fs and en- 
croachments. Woodward's Nat. Hif. p. i. 

To ACQUIE'SCE. v. n. [acquiefcer, Fr. a:quiefcere, Lat.] To 
reft in, or remain fatisfied with, without oppofition or difcon- 
tent. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wifhing, nor un- 
active complacency in; nor, laftly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pafs before God for a man’s 
willing of fuch things; and, confequently, if men, upon this 
account, will nceds take up and acquiece in an airy ungrounded 
perfuafion, that they will thofe things which really they not 
will, they fall thereby into a grofs and fatal delufion. South. 

He hath employed his tranfcendent wifdom and power, that 
by thefe he might make way for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acguiefte.  Grew’s Cojmolog. Sac. b.i. 

Acquie’scence. n. f. [from acquiefce. ] 

1. A filent appearance of content, diftinguifhed on onc fide from 
avowed confent, on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 
were thought moft averfe from it, there appeared any fign of 
contradiction to that; but an entire acguiefience in all the bi- 
fhops thought fit to do. Clarendon. 

2. Satisfaction, reft, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after fame, either 
from difappointment, or from experience of the little pleafure 
which attends it, or the better informations or natural coldnefs 
of old-age ; but feldom from a full fatisfaction and acguicfcence 
in their prefent enj yments of it. Adasf. Spe€tator, N° 256. 

3. Submiffion. 

The greateft part of the world take up their perfuafions 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac- 
quiefcence in the word of thofe, who fhall reprefent things to 
them under thefe characters. South's Sermons. 

ACQUIRABLE. adj. [from acquire.) That which may be ac- 
quired or obtained ; attainable. 

Thofe rational inftinéts, the connate principle: engraven in 
the human foul, though they are truths acguiratle and dedu- 
cible by rational confequence and argumentation, yet they feem 
to be infcribed in the very crafis and texture of the foul, ante- 
cedent to any acquifition by induftry or the exercife of the dif- 
curfive faculty in man. Halcs’s Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it neceffarily follows, that 
they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome incorporcal 
inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

To ACQUIRE. v. a. [acquerir, Fr. a:quiro, Lat.] To gain 
by one’s own labour or power; to obtain what is not received 
from nature, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

I've done enough. A lower place not well, 

May make too great an act: for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

A. quire too high.a fame, while he, we ferve, ’s away. 

Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 

Acqu'IRED. particip. adj. [from a:quire.] Gained by one’s felf, 
in oppofition to thofe things which are beftowed by nature. 

We are feldom at eafe, and free enough from the folicitation 
of our natural or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceffion of 
uneafineffes, out of that {tock, which natural wants, or acquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

An ACQUIRER. 2. f. [from acquire.] The perfon that acquires ; 
a gainer. 

An Acqur/REMENT. n.f. [from a-quire.] That which is ac- 
quired; gain; attainment. ‘The word may be properly ufed 
in oppofition to the gifts of nature. 

Thefe his acguirements, by induftry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by many excellent endowments of na- 


ture. Hayward on Edward VI. 
By a content and acquiefcence in every fpecies of truth, we 
embrace 
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embrace the ‘fhadow thereof: or fo much as may palliate its 
juft and fubftantial acquirements. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
fuch a tafte as that I am here fpeaking of. “Lhe faculty muft, 
in fome degree, bc born with us. AÆddifon. Speélator, N° 409. 

ACQUISITION. n. f. [acquifitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good things of the 
world ; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to com- 
pafs the pofleffion of thefe things, is by his own induftrious ac- 
quifition of them. South s Sermons. 

2. ‘The thing gained; acquirement. 
Great Sir, all acgui/ition 

Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 

Your royal feet. Denham’ s Sophy. 

A {tate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering like a vulture to 
difmember its dying carcafe ; by which means it becomes only 
an acquifition to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a re- 
furrection. Swift on the Diffenfions in Athens and Rome. 

ACQU'ISITIVE. adj. [acquifitivus, Lat.] That which is acquired 
or gained. 

He died not in his acqut/itive but in his native foil ; nature 
herfelf, as it were, claiming a final intereft in his body, when 
fortune had done with him. Wotton. 

Acaqu'tst. n.f. [See Acquest.] Acquirement; attainment ; 
gain. 
His fervant he with new acqui/? 
Of true experience from this great event, 
‘With peace and confolation hath difnift. M. Sampfon Agon. 
To ACQUIT. v. a. [acquiter, Fr. See QUIT.] 
1. To fet free. 
Ne do I wifh (for wifhing were but vain) 

To be acquit from my continual fmart ; 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. Spen/. Son. xlii. 

2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to abfolve; oppofed to con- 
demn, either fimply with an accufative, as, the jury acquitted 
him, or with the particles from or of, which is more common, 
before the crime. 

Efn, then thou markeft me, and thou wilt not acquit me 
from mine iniquity. ‘Fob, X. 14. 

By the fuffrage of the moft and beft he is already acquitted, 
and, by the fentence of fome, condemned. 

Dryden s Conqueft of Granada, Dedic. 

He that judges, without informing himfelf to the utmoft that 
he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf of judging amifs. Locke. 

Neither do I reflc& upon the memory of his majefty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afic- 
tions, I have, by the bleffing of God on my endeavours, over- 
come all difficulties; and, in fome meafure, acquitted myfelf 
of the debt which I owed the publick, when I undertook this 
work. Dryden. 

4. Ina fimilar fenfe, it is faid, The man hath acquitted himfelf well; 
that is, he difcharged his duty. 7 

ACQU'ITMENT. n. j. [from acquit.) The ftate of being acquit- 
ted ; or act of acquitting. 

The word imports properly an acquitment or difcharge of a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe had thereupon. South's Sermons. 

Acqu'ITTAL, n”. f in law, is a deliverance and fetting free from 
the fufvicion or guiltinefs of an offence. Cowell. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was to drive 
fome one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal 
of an accufed perfon, a perfuafive to war, and the like. Swift. 

To AcQu/ITTANCE. V ^. To procure an acquittance; to 
acquit ; a word not in prefent ufe. 

But if black {candal and foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak. Rich. IIT. 

Acqu irTtance. n. f. [from acquit. J 

1. The act of difcharging from a debt. 

But foon fhall find 

Forhearance, no acquittance, ere day end 

Juftice {hall not return, as beauty, fcorn’d. Par. Lof, b. x. 

2. A writing teftifying the receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 

For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 

Of Charles his father. Shakefp. Loves Labour Loft. 

‘They quickly pay their debt, and then 

Take no acquittances, but pay again. Donne. 

They had got a worfe trick than that; the fame man 
bought and fold to himfelf, paid the money, and gave the acquit- 
Vices Arbuthnot’ s Hij. of ‘John Bull. 

A’cre. n.f. [Æcpe, Sax.] A quantity of land containing in 
length forty perches, and four in breadth, or four thoufand cight 
hundred and forty fquare yards. Dict. 

Search ev'ry acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to our eye. Shakefpeare’s K, Lear, 
l 
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A'CRID. adj. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting tafte; bitter, fo as to 
Icave a painful heat upon the organs of tafte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the fharp particles of the ħrit, 
being involved in a greater quantity of oil than thofe of the 
laft. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Acrimo!x1ous. adj. Abounding with acrimony ; fharp; cor- 
rofive. . 

If gall cannot be rendered acrim 
then whatever acrimony or amaritude 
from the admixture of melancholy. 

A’crimony. 2. f. [acrimonia, Lat.] 


1. Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs. Not 2 x 
There be plants that have a milk in them when they are cut ; 


as, figs, old lettuce, fow-thiftles, fpurge, Se. The caufe may 
be an inception of putrefaction : for thofe milks have all an 
acrimony, though one would think they fhould be lenitive. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 639. 
The chymifts define falt, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fufible in the fire, congealable again by cold into brittie 
glebes or cryftals, foluble in water, fo as’ to difappear, not 
malleable, and having fomething in it which affects the organs 
of tafte with a fenfation of acrimony or fharpnefs. 


dnious, and bitter of itfelf, 
redounds in it, muft be 


Harvey on Confumptions. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitterncfs of thought or Ian- 
guage, 
~ This made John the Baptift fet himfelf, with fo much acri- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this fenfelefs arrogant conceit 


of theirs, which made them huff at the do¢trine of repentance, ` 


as a thing below them, and not at all belonging to them. South. 
A’critupe. n. f. [from acrid.] An acrid tafte ; a biting heat on 
the palate. 

Green vitriol, mixed with fome rays of a pale blue, from 
the fame place; with its aftringent and {weetith taftes, is joined 
fome acritude. Grew's Mufæum. 

ACROAMA'TICAL. ad. [axgoa ona, Gr. I bear. ] Of or pertain- 
ing to deep learning ; the oppofite of exoterical. 

ACROA'TICKS. n. f. | Axgeaixs, Gr.]  Ariftotle’s lectures on the 
more nice and principal parts of philofophy, to whom none but 
friends and {cholars were admitted by him. , 

AcRO’NYCAL. adj. [from dxe®., fummus, and »ð$, nox; importing 
the beginning of night.] A term of aftronomy, applied to the 
ftars, of which the rifing and fetting is called acrenycal, when 
they either appear above or fink below the horizon at the time 
of funfet. It is oppofed to co/mical. 

Acro’nycaty. adv. [from acronycal.] At the acronycal time. 

He is tempcftuous in the fummer, when he rifes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter, when he rifes acronycally. 

Drydens Æneid, Dedicat. 
A'CROSPIRE. n. f. [from axg®- and ariga, Gr.] A fhoot or fprout 
from the end of feeds before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned into a fub- 
ftance like thick cream; and moft of thofe which come with- 
out extraordinary pains, will fend forth their fubftance in an 
acrofpire. Mort. Husbandry. 

A/CROSPIRED. part. adj. Having fprouts, or having fhot out. 

For want of turning, when the malt is fpread on the floor, 
it comes and fprouts at both ends, which is called acrofpired, and 
is fit only for fwine. Mort. Husbandry. 

Acro’ss. adv. [from a for at, or the French å, as it is ufed in 
a travers, and cro/s.] Athwart, laid over fomething fo as to 
crofs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the ftrings, but acro/s 
the ftrings; and no harp hath the found fo melting and pro- 
longed as the Irifh harp. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N° 223. 

This view’d, but not enjoy'd, with arms acro/s, 

He ftood, reflecting on his country’s lofs. Dryd. Fables. 

There is a fet of artifans, who, by the help of feveral poles, 
which they lay acro/s each others fhoulders, build themfelyes up 
into akind of pyramid; fo that you fee a pile of men in the air 
of four or five rows rifing one above another. ddif. on Italy. 

An Acro'stick. n. f. [from @x¢® and six, Gr.] A poem in 
which the firft letter of every line being taken, makes up the 
name of the perfon or thing on which the poem is written. 

Acro’sTICK. adj. 3 

1. That which relates to an acroftick. 

2. That which contains acrofticks. 

Leave writing plays, and choofe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrofick land : 
There thou may’ft wings difplay, and altars raife, 

And torture one poor word ten thoufand ways. Dryden. 

ACROTERS, or ACROTERIA. n. f. [tn architeture ; from 
txgo Gr. the extremity of any body.] Little pedeftals with- 
out bafes, placed at the middle and the two extremes of pedi- 
ments, fometimes ferving to fupport ftatucs. 

To ACT. v. a. (age, atum, Lat. } 

1. To be in ation, not to reft. 

He hangs between in doubt to ai? or reft. Pepe's Eff cn Man. 

2. To perform the proper funétions. 

_ Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to any of 
its actings, yet it is capable of being made to ac? with more or 
lefs difficulty, according to the different impreffions it reccives 
from motives or objects. South's Sermons. 
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3. To practife the arts or dutics of life ; to condu& one’s felf. 
Tis plain, that fhe who, for a kingdom now, 
Would facrifice her love, and break her vow, 
Not out of love, but intereft, aés alone, 
And would, ev’n in my arms, lic thinking of a throne. 
Dryden's Conqueft of Granada. 
‘The defire of happinefs, and the conftraint it puts upon us to 
aé? for it, no body accounts an abridgment of liberty. Locke. 
The fplendour of his office, is the token of that facred cha- 
racter which he inwardly bears : and one of thefe ought con- 
ftantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to adi 
up to it, through the whole courfe of his adminiftration. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
It is our part and duty to co-operate with this grace, vigo- 
roufly to exert thofe powers, and aé up to thofe advantages to 
which it reftores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame. Rogers's Sermons. 
4. To bear a borrowed charaĉter, as, a ftage-player. 
Honour and fhame from no condition rife ; 
AER well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Pope's Effay on Man, ep. 4. l. 193. 
5. To counterfeit ; to feign by action. 
His former trembling once again rencw'd, 
With aéted fear the villain thus purfu'd. Dryd. Encid. 2. 
6. To produce effects in fome paffive fubject. 
Hence ’tis we wait the wond’rous caufe to find 
How body aé?s upon impaffive mind. Garth's Difpenfary. 
The ftomach, the inteftines, the mufcles of the lower belly, 
all aé upon the aliment; befides, the chyle is not fucked, but 
fqueczed into the mouths of the laétcals, by the action of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
7- To actuate; to put in motion; to regulate the movements. 
Moft people in the world are aéfed by levity and humour, by 
ftrange and irrational changes. South's Sermons. 
Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas, 
as falfe as Judas, and, in the whole courfe of their converfa- 
tion, aé?, and are aĉed, not by devotion, but defign. Idem. 
We fuppofe two diftin& incommunicable confcioufnefles 
aéting the fame body, the one conftantly by day, the other 
by night; and, on the other fide, the fame confcioufnefs alting 
by intervals two diftiné bodics. Locke. 
Act. x. f. [aéium, Lat.] 
I. Something done; a deed; an exploit, whether good or ill. 
I’ve done enough. A lower place, not well, 
May make too great an aé: for learn this, Silius, 
Better to leave undone than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ferve, ’s away. 
Shake/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 
The confcious wretch muft all his aés reveal 3 
Loth to confefs, unable to conceal ; 
From the firft moment of his vital breath, 
To his laft hour of unrepenting death. 
2. Agency; the power of producing an effect. 
I will try the forces 
Of thefe thy compounds on fuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging ; but none human ; 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their aé?; and by them gather 
Their feveral virtues and effects. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
3- Action; the performance of exploits ; production of effects. 
Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that your life is but 
one continued aé? of placing benefits on many, as the fun is 
always carrying his light to fome part or other of the world. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedicat. 
Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame, 
His will and a47, his word and work the fame. Prior. 
4. The doing of fome particular thing; a ftep taken; a meafure 
executed. 


Dryd. Æneid vi. 


This ać? perfuades me, 
That this remotion of the duke and her, 
Is practice only. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
5. A fate of ation. 

The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft are not in a, but 
in poffibility that which they afterwards grow tobe. Hooker. 

God alone excepted, who a¢tually and everlaftingly is what- 
foever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now he is not; all other things befides are fomewhat in poffi- 
bility, which as yet they are not in a@. Hooker, b.i. 

Sure they’re confcious 

Of fome intended mifchief, and are fled : 

To put it into aé. Denham’ s Sophy. 

Her legs were bufkin’d, and the left before ; 
In a4 to fhoot, a filver bow the bore. Dryd. Fables. 
6, A part of a play, during which the action proceeds without 
interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition required by 
Chrift, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that laft 
{cene of their laft a£, immediately before the exit, be as op- 
portuncly and acceptably performed, as at any other point of 
their lives. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Five aé?s are the juft mcafure of a play. Rofcommen. 

7, A decree of a court of juftice, or edict of a Iegiflature. 
- aii make edi¢ts for ufury to fupport ufugers, repeal daily 
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any wholefome aé eftablifhed againft the rich, and provide 
more piercing ftatutcs daily to chain up and reftrain the poor. 
Shakc/peare’s Coriolanus. 
You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus’d him, by new aé of parliament, 
To blot out me. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. piii. 
8. Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial aés are all thofe matters, which relate to judicial 
proceedings ; and being reduced into writing Ly a publick no- 
tary, arc recorded by the authority of the judge. 

Ayiiffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
A'CTION. x. f. [aéfion, Fr. actio Lat.] 
1, The quality or ftate of ating, oppofite to refl. 
O noble Englifh, that could entertain 

With half their forces the full power of France; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for action. 

2. An actor thing done; a decd. 
This aétion, I now go on, 

Is for my better grace. Shakefpeare’s Winters Tale. 

God never accepts a good inclination inftead of a good ac- 
tion, where that ation may be done; nay, fo much the con- 
trary, that, if a good inclination be not feconded by a good 
ation, the want of that aéfion is made fo much the more cri- 
minal and inexcufable. South's Sermons. 

3. Agency, operation. 

It is better therefore, that the carth fhould move about its 
own center, and make thofe ufcful viciffitudes of night and 
day, than expofe always the fame fide to the acion of the fun. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

He has fettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their aéions upon one an- 
other. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

4. The feries of events reprefented in a fable. 

This aétion fhould have three qualifications. Firft, it fhould 
be but one action ; fecondly, it fhould be an entire aétion ; and, 
thirdly, it fhould be a great aéfion. Addif. Speétat. N° 267. 

5. Gefticulation ; the accordance of the motions of the body 
with the words fpoken ; a part of oratory. 
—He that {peaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 

While he that hears makes fearful action 

With wrinkled brows. Shake/p. King Jobn. 

Our oratours are obferved to make ufe of lefs gefture or ac- 
tion than thofe of other countries. Addifon. Spectat. N° 407. 

6. [In law.] It is ufed with the prepofition again/? before the per- 
fon, and for before the thing. 

Attions are perfonal, real, and mixt: ation perfonal be- 
longs to a man again/? another, by reafon of any contract, of- 
fence, or caufe, of like force with a contract or offence, made 
or done by him or fome other, for whofe fact he is to anfwer. 
A€tion real is given to any man again/? another, that poflefles 
the thing required or fued for in his own name, and no other 
man’s. Aé?ion mixt is that which lies as well againft or for the 
thing which we feek, as againf? the perfon that hath it ; called 
mixt, becaufe it hath a mixt refpect both to the thing and to the 
perfon. 

Aion is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Aétion civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
us 5 as, a fum of money formerly lent. “dion penal is that 
which aims at fome penalty or punifhment in the party fued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, the next 
friends of a man felonioufly flain thal] purfue the law again/t 
the murderer. Aion mixt is that which feeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, anda penalty alfo for the unjuft de- 
taining of the fame. 

Atton upon the cafe, is an aclion given for redrefs of wrongs 
done without force againf? any man, by law not {pecially pro- 
vided for. 

AGtion upon the flatute, is an a€tion brought again/?a man up- 
on breach of a ftatute. i Cowell. 

There was never man could have ajufter aftion againf? filthy 
fortune than I, fince all other things being granted me, her 
blindnefs is the only lett. Sidney. 

$ or our reward then, 

Firft, all our debts are paid; dangers of law, 

Actions, decrees, Judgments, againf? us quitted. 

Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
7. In the plural, in France, the fame as flocks in England. 
A'CTIONABLE. adj. [from atiton.] That which admits an a@tion 
in law to be brought againft it; punifhable. 

After he had been thus, as a man would think, quite extin- 
guifhed, his procefs was formed 3 whereby he was found guilty 
of nought elfe, that I could learn, which was aftionatle, but of 
ambition. Howel’s Vocal Fore/. 

A’crionary, or A’cTionist. n. f. [from aéfion.] One that 
has a {harc in aédfions or ftocks. 

A'CTION-1AKING. adj. Accuftomed to refent by means of law; 
litigious. 

A knave, a rafcal, an eater of broken meats, a filthy wor- 
ited-ftoc!zing knave; a lily-liver’d athion-taking knave. ` 

Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Actita’rion. ». f. [from adito, Lat.) A@ion quick and fre- 
quent. Dia. 
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To A'crIvaTE. v. a. [from ađive.] To make active. This 
word is perhaps ufed only by the author alleged. 

As fnow and ice, efpecially being holpen, and their cold ac- 
tivated by nitre or falt, will turn water tnta ice, and that in a 
few hours; fo it may be, it will turn wood or ftiff clay into 
{tone, in longer time. Bacon’s Nat. Hijtory, N° 83. 

A'CTIVE. adj. [aédtivus, Lat.] 
1. That which has the power or quality of acting. 

Thefe particles have not only a wis inertia’, accompanied 
with fuch paffive laws of motion, as naturally refult from that 
force, but alfo they are moved by certain aétive principles, 
fuch as is that of gravity, and that which caufes fermentation, 
and the cohefion of bodies. ~ Newton's Opticks. 

2. That which aéts, oppofed to paffive, or that which fuffers. 
— When an even flame two hearts did touch, 

His office was indulgently to fit 

Aé?ives to paffives, correfpondency 

Only his fubjeét was. Donne. 

If you think that by multiplying the additaments in the 
fame proportion, that you multiply the ore, the work will fol- 
low, you may be deceived: for quantity in the paffive will 
add more refiftance than the quantity in the aéive will add 
force. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

3. Bufy, engaged in action ; oppoled to idle or fedentary, or any 
{tate of which the duties are performed only by the mental 
powers. 

*Tis virtuous action that muft praife bring forth, 

Without which, flow advice is little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counfel, praife deferve, 

Though in the aé?ve part they cannot ferve. Sir F. Denham. 

4. Practical; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in thefe men frefh experience, how 
dangerous fuch ac?ive errors are. Hooker, Preface. 

5. Nimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for victory ; 

And fome with darts their aé?ive finews try. Dryd. Æn. vii. 

6. In grammar. 

A verb active is that which fignifies a€tion, as does, J teach. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

A'CTIVELY. adv. [from aéfive.] In anactive manner; bufily ; 
nimbly. In an ative fignification ; as, the word is ufed aétively. 

A’cTiveness. n. f. [from aétive.] The quality of being active ; 
quicknefs ; nimblenefs.. This is a word more rarely ufed than 
adiivity. 

What ftrange agility and aé?ivenc/s do our common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to, by continual exercife? 

Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 

Activity. n. f. [from a@ive.] The quality of being active, 
applied either to things or perfons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
creafeth the aéfivity of cold. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 72. 

Our adverfary will not be idle, though we are ; he watches 
every turn of our foul, and incident of our life ; and, if we 
remit our aéivity, will take advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

A’ctor. n. f. [adtor, Lat.] 

1. He that acts, or performs any thing. 

The virtues of either age may correct the defects of both: 
and good for fucceffion, that young men may be learners, while 
men in age are alors. Bacon, Effay civ. 

He, who writes an Encomium Neronis, if he does it heartily, 
is himfelf but a tranfcript of Nero in his mind, and would, no 
doubt, gladly encugh fee fuch pranks, as he was famous for, 
acted again, though he dares not be the aéor of them himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

2. He that perfonates a character; a ftage-player. 

Would you have 

Such an Herculean aéfor in the fcene, 

And not this hydra? They muft fweat no lefs 

To fit their properties, than t’exprefs their parts. 

Ben Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
When a good aéfor doth his part prefent, 

In cvery a& he our attention draws, 

That at the lat he may find juft applaufe. Sir F. Denham. 

Thefe falfe beauties of the ftage are no more lafting than a 
rain-bow ; when the ador ceafes to fhine upon them, when he 
gilds them no longer with his reflection, they vanifh in a 
twinkling. Dry. Spanifh Friar, Dedication. 

Alcrress. n. f. [affrice, Fr.] 

1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an aé?refs in the 


Zend; but the part fhe acts is very fhort, and none of the 
moft admired circumftances of that divine work. Addi. Spet. 
2. A woman that plays on the ftage. 
We fprights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures 5 
And therefore I that was an aĉrefs here, 
Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 
A'cTUAL. adj. [adiuel, Fr.] 
1. That which comprifes action. l 
In this flumbry agitation, befides her walking and other ac- 
tual performances, what, at any timc, have you heard her 


fay ? Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
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2. Really in aét; not merely potential. 
Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once afual; now in body, and to dwell J 
Habitual habitant. Milt. Paradife Loft, b. x. 4. 587- 
3. In aét; not purely in fpeculation. = 
For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contraéts the danger of an aé?ual fault : 
Then what muft he expect, that ftill proceeds : 
To finifh fin, and work up thoughts to decds ? e 
Drydens Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 
ActUa'LITY. n f. [from aéual.] ‘The ftate of being alual. 
The adiuality of thefe {piritual qualities is thus imprifoned, 
though their potentiality be not quite dektri nd th 
crafs, extended, impenetrable, paflive, divifible, unintelli ent 
fubftance is generated, which we call matter. Cheyn. Phil. Prin. 
ACTUALLY. adv. [from aétual.] In act; in effect 5 really, 
* All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient to 
do many things, which aétually they never do. South, 
Read one of the chronicles written by an author of this 


frame of mind, and you will think you were reading a hiftory — 
of the kings of Ifrael or Judah, where the hiftorians were ac- 


tually infpired, and where, by a particular fcheme of: provi- 
dence, the kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or bleffings, 
according as they promoted idolatry, or the worfhip of the 
true God. Addifn. Spectator, N° 483. 

Though our temporal profpects fhould be full of danger, or 
though the days of forrow fhould aéiually overtake us, yet ftill 
we muft repofe ourfelves on God. Rogers, Sermon xix. 

A'CTUALNESS. ^. f. [from a@ual.] The quality of being actual. 

A'CTUARY. n.f. [aéiuarius, Lat.] The regifter who compiles 
the minutes of the proceedings of a court; aterm of the civil 
law. 

Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he would have the keep- 
ing of the acts of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have the cuftody of them with himfelf: certainly, in this cafe, 
the adIuary or writer of them ought to be preferred. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
A'CTUATE. adj. [from the verb To aéfuate.] Put into action 5 
animated ; brought into effect. 

The aétive informations of the intellect, filling the paffive 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew ac- 
tuate into a third and diftin&t perfection of practice. _ South. 

To ACTUATE. v. a. [from ago, aétum, Lat.] To put into 
action ; to invigorate or encreafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a living fpirit, 
and feems, by fome vital irradiation, to be aéiuated into this 
luftre. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 6. 

Such is every man, who has not aé?uated the grace given 
him, to the fubduing of every reigning fin. Decay of Piety. 

Men of the greateft abilities are moft fired with ambition 5 
and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the leaft 
adiuated by it. Addifon. Spectator, N° 255. 

Our paffions are the fprings which actuate the powers of our 
nature. Rogers, Sermon iii. 

Actuo’sE. adj. [from aé.] That which hath {trong powers 
of action; a word little ufed. 

To A’cuate. v.a. [acuo, Lat.] To fharpen, to invigorate 
with any powers of fharpnefs. 

Acu/LEATE. adj. [aculeatus, Lat.] ‘That which has a point or 
fting ; prickly; that which terminates in a fharp point. 

ACU'MEN. n. f. [Lat.] A fharp point; figuratively, quicknefs 
of intellects. 

The word was much affected by the learned Ariftarchus in 
common converfation, to fignify genius or natural acumen. 

Pope’s Dunciad, b. iv. notes. 
Acu!MINATED. particip. adj. Ending in a point; fharp-pointed. 

This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the reft, but feem- 
eth, as it were, cut off. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 14. 

I appropriate this word, Nol me tangere, to a {mall round 
acuminated tubercle, which hath not much pain, unlefs it be 
touched or rubbed, or otherways exafperated by topicks. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
ACU'TE. adj. [acutus, Lat.] ue Su 
1. Sharp, ending in a point ; oppofed to obtufe or blunt. 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute angled triangle, 
both drawn from equal bafes and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way know whether they be equal. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe applied to men ; ingenious; penetrating 5 
oppoled to dull or ftupid. 

The acute and ingenious author, among many very fine 
thaughts, and uncommon refleétions, has ftarted the notion 
of feeing all things in God. Locke. 

3. Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; powerful in operation. 

Were our fenfes altered, and made much quicker and acuter, 
the appearance and outward fcheme of things would have quite 
another face to us. Locke. 

4. Acute difeafe. Any difeafe, which is attended with an in- 
creafed velocity of blood, and terminates in a few days. 

‘ Quincy. 
5. Acute accent; that which raifes or fharpens the voice. ~ 
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Acu’TELY. adv. [from acute.] After an acute manner ; fharp- 
ly; it is ufed as well in the figurative as primitive fente. 

He that will look into many parts of Afi; and America, will 
find men reafon there, perhaps, as acutcly as him(cl§, who yet 
never heard of a fyllogifin. Locke. 

Acu’TENESS. n. f. [from acute, which fee.] 
1. Sharpnefs. 
2. Force of intellects. 

They would not be fo apt to think, that there could be no- 
thing added to the acutenc/s and penetration of their under- 
ftandings. Locke. 

. Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes. 

If eyes fo framed could not vicw at once the hand and the 
hour-plate, their owner could not be benefited by that acutene/s ; 
which, whilft it difcovered the fecret contrivance of the ma- 
chine, made him lofe its ufe. Lle. 

4. Violence and fpeedy crifis of a malady. 

We apply prefent remedies according to indications, re- 
fpecting rather the acutene/s of the difcafc, and precipitancy of 
the occafion, than the rifing and fetting of ftars. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. ¢. 13. 
5. Sharpnefs of found, 

This acutenefs of found will fhew, that whilft, to the eye, 
the bell feems to be at reft, yet the minute parts of it continue 
in a very brifk motion, without which they could not ftrike 
the air. Boyle. 

ADA'CTED. participial adj. [ada‘Tus, Lat.] Driven by force; a 
word little ufed. Dif. 

A'DAGE. n.f. [adagium, Lat.} A maxim handed down from 
antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intellects, that are confident pretenders 
to certainty ; as if, contrary to the adage, fcience had no friend 
but ignorance. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, c. 2. 

Fine fruits of learning! old ambitious fool, 

Dar’ft thou apply that adage of the fchool ; 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd ; 

And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d?  Dryd. Bef Sat. iz 

ADAGIO. n. j. [Italian.] A term ufed by muficians, to mark 
a flow time. 
ADAMANT. n. f. [adamas, Lat. from a and uw, Gr. that 
is, infuperable, infrangible. | 
1. A ftone, imagined by writers, of impenetrable hardnefs, 
So great a fear my name amongft them {pread, 
That they fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel, 
And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant.  Shakefp. Henry V. 
Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advanc’d, 
Came tow’ring, arm’d in adamant, and gold. Parad. Loft. 
Eternal Deities, 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fhall bring to pafs, 

With pens of adamant, on plates of brafs. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The diamond. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome {tones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ftones, being exalted to that 
degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the factitious ftones of chymifts, in imitation, being eafily de- 
tected by an ordinary lapidift. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Adamant is taken for the loadftone. 

Let him change his lodging from one end and part of the 

town to another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. 
Bacon, Effay xix. 
You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ! 

But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 

Js true as fteel. Shakefpeare’s Midfum Nights Dream. 
ADAMANTE’AN. adj. [from adamant.] Hard as adamant. 
He ran on embattel’d armies clad in iron, 

And weaponlefs himfelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 

Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 

Chalybean temper'd fteel, and frock of mail 

Adamantean proof. Milton s Samfon Agoniftes, l. 134. 
This word occurs perhaps only in this paflage. 

ADAMANTINE. adj. [adamantinus, Lat.] 
1. Made of adamant. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the fíky.  Dryd. Æn. vi. 
2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, hardnefs, indiflolubility. 
Could Eve’s weak hand, extended to the tree, 

In funder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whofe golden links, effects and caufes be, 

And which to God’s own chair doth fix’d remain? Davies. 

An eternal fterility muft have poflefled the world, where all 
things had been fixed and faftened everlaftingly with the ada- 
mantine chains of f{pecific gravity; if the Almighty had not 
fpoken and faid, Let the earth bring forth grafs, the herb yield- 
ing feed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit aiter its kind; and it 
was fo. Bentley's Sermons. 

In adamantine chains fhall death be bound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound, Pope's Mefiah. 
Tho? adamantine bonds the chief reftrain, 

The dire reftraint his wifdom will defeat, 

And foon reftore him to his regal feat. Pope's Ody/fey, b.i. 
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RB es Bo n.f. [in anatomy.] A prominent part of the 
tnroat. 
To ADAPT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit one thing to another ; 
to fuit; to proportion. 
"Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fomewhat dimmith grown; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good 
poet will adapt the very founds, as well as words, to the things 
he treats of. Pope’s Letters. 

ADAPTATION. n. f. [from adapt.) The a& of fitting one 
thing to another ; the fitnefs of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle natures, that is, of bird 
and beaft, as batts; yet are thcir parts fo fet together, that we 
cannot define the beginning or cnd of cither, there being a 
commixtion of both, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. ii. 

Their adhefion may be in part afcribed, eithér to fome elaf- 
tical motion in the preffed glafs, or to the exquiljte adaptation 
of the almoft numberlefs, though very fmall, afperitizs oi the 
one, and the numerous little cavitics of the other; whcreby 
the furfaces do lock in with one another, or are, as it were, 
clafped together. : Boyle. 

Apa'PTION. x. f. [from adapt.] The a& of fitting. 

It werc alone a fufficient work to fhew all the neceffities, the 
wife contrivances, and prudent adaptions, of thefe admirable 
machines, for the benefit of the whole. Cheyne’s Phil. Princip. 

To ADCO'RPORATE. v. a. [fromad and corpus.} To unite one 
body with another; more ufually wrote accorporate ; which fee. 
To ADD. v.a. [addo, Lat.] 
1. To join fomething to that which was before. 
Mark if his birth makes any difference, 
If to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryd. Cong. of Gran. 
They, whofe mufes have the higheft fown, 
Add not to his immortal memory, 
But do an act of friendfhip to their own. Dryd. 
2. To perform the mental operation of adding one number or 
conception to another. 

Whatfoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, of any 
quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as eafily 
as he can aad together the ideas of two days, or two years Locke. 

A/DDABLE. adj. [from add.] That which may be added. Ad- 
dible is more proper. 

The firft number in every addition is called the addable num- 
ber, the other, the number or numbers added, and the num- 
ber invented by the addition, the aggregate or fum. 

° Cockers Arithmetick. 
To ADDE’CIMATE. v.a. [addecimo, Lat.] To take or afcertain 
tithes. Dia. 
To ADDE'EM. v.a. [from deem.] To efteem; to account. 
This word is now out of ufe. 
She fcorns to be addeem d fo worthlefs-bafe, 
As to be mov’d to fuch an infamy. Daniels Civil Wars. 
A’pper. 2. f. [Ærren, Exton, Nabdone. as it feems from erttep, 
Sax. poifon.] A-ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile; perhaps 
of any fpecies. In’common language, adders and Jnakes are not 
the fame. 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye. Shak. 4s you like it. 
An adder did it; for, with doubler tongue 

Than thine, thou ferpent, never adder ftung. 

Shakefpeare’s Midfum. Nights Dream. 

The adder teaches us where to ftrike, by her curious and 
fearful defending of her head. Taylor of living holy. 

A'DDER'’s-GRASs. m. f. The name of a plant, imagined by 
Skinner to be fo named, becaufe ferpents lurk about it. 

A'DDER’S-TONGUE. 1. f. [ophiogloffum, Lat.] Thenameof an 
herb. 

It hath no vifible flower; but the feeds are produced on a 
fpike, which rcfembles a ferpent’s tongue; which feed is con- 
tained in many longitudinal cells, which open, and caft forth 
the feeds when ripe. It grows wild in moift meadows, and is 
ufed in medicine. Millar. 

The moft common fimples with usin England, are comfrey, 
bugle, agrimony, fanicle, paul’s-betony, fluellin, periwinkle, 
adder’ s-tongue. Vifeman’s Surgery. 

A’DDER’s-worT. 7. f. An herb fo named, on account of its 
virtue, real or fuppofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 

A'DDIBLE. adj. [from add.] Pofible to be added. See An- 
DABLE. 

The cleareft idea it can get of infinity, is the confufed, in- 
comprehenfible remainder of endlefs, addible numbers, which 
affords no profpect of ftop, or boundary. Locke. 

ADDIBI'LITY. 2. f. [from addible.]. The pofibility of being 
added. 

This endlefs addition, or addibility (if any one like the word 
better) of numbers, fo apparent to the mind, is that which 
gives us the cleareft and moft diftin@ idea of infinity. Locke. 

A'DDICE., n. f. [for which we corruptly fpcak and write adz, 
from adeye, Sax. an axe. } 

The addice hath its blade made thin and fomewhat arching. 
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As the axe hath its edge pzrallel to its handle, fo the addice 
hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a bafil on 
its infide to its outer edge. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 
To ADDICT. v. a. [addico, Lat.] 
1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good tenfe ; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfe of Stephanus, that they have addicted 
themfelves to the minittry of the faints. I Cor. xvi. 15. 

2s It is commonly taken in a bad fenle; as, he addicted him/clf to 
Ulle. 

A’DDICTEDNESs. n. f. [from addic?cd.} The quality or ftate 
of being addicted. 

Thofe, that know how little I have remitted of my former 
addiétednefs to make chymical experiments, will believe, that 
the defign was to give occafion to the more knowing artifts to 
lay afide their refervednefs. Boyle. 

ADDICTION. 2. f. [addiciio, Lat.] 
1. The act of devoting, or giving up. 
2. The ftate of being devoted. 
It is a wonder how his grace fhould g'ean it, 

Since his addiéion was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and fhallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports Shak. Hen.V. 

An A'DDITAMENT. x. f. [additamentum, Lat.] The addition, 
or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other metals, of 
itfelf, by fimple fire: fo as the enquiry muft be upon the cal- 
cination, and the additament, and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In fuch a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, or moles of 
the ftructure itfelf ; and, befides that, there are certain addita- 
ments that contribute to its ornament and ufe ; as, various fur- 
niture, rare fountains and aqueduéts, curious motions of di- 
vers things appendicatcd to it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

ADDITION. 2. f. [from add.] 
1. The act of adding one thing to another; oppofed to diminu- 
tion, 

The infinite diftance between the Creator and the nobleft 
of all creatures, can never be mzafured, nor exhaufted by end- 
lefs addition of finite degrecs. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeftly done, if any of our own wifdom in- 
trude or interpofe, or be willing to make additions to what 
Chrift and his Apoftles have defigned. Hammond's Fundam. 

Some fuch refemblances, methinks, I find 

Of our laft evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition ftrange ! Milt. Paradife Loft, b. v. 

The abolifhing of villanage, together with the cuftom per- 
mitted, among thc nobles, of felling their lands, was a mizhty 

addition. to the power of the commons. 
Swift on the Diffenfions in Athens and Rome. 
3. In arithmetick. 

Addition is.the reduction of two or more numbers of like 

kind, together into onc fum or total. Cocker’s Arithmetich. 

4. In law. A title given to aman over and above his chriftian 

name and furname, fhewing his eftate, degree, occupation, 

trade, age,.place of dwelling. Cowell, 
Only retain 

The name, and.all th’ addition to aking; 

‘The fway, revenue, exccution of th’ laft, 

Beloved fons, be yours; which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. Shake/p. King Lear. 

From this time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all th’ applaufe and clamour of the hoft, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th’ additien nobly ever. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

There arofe new éifputcs upon the perfons named by the 
king, or rather again{t the additions and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Avbi'r1ONAL. adj. [from addition.] That which is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, without any confiderable variation, tor many ages, by 
omitting one leap-ycar; i. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 134 years. Holder on Time. 

The greateft wits, that ever were produced in one age, lived 
together in fo good an underftanding, and celebrated one an- 

other with fo much generofity, that each of them receives an 
additional \uftre from his cotemporaries. Addifon. Spe€iator. 

They include in them that very kind of evidence, which is 
fuppofed to be fo powerful ; and do, withal, afford us feveral 
ether additional proofs, of great force and clearnefs. Atter.Serm, 

A'DDITORY. adj. [from add.] That which has the power or 
quality of adding. 

The additory fiction gives to a great man a larger fhare of 
reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ferve fome 
good end or purpute. Arbuthnot's Art of political Lying. 

A'DDLE. aaj. [from adel, a difeafe, Sax. according to Skinner and 
Junius; perhaps trom jel, idle, barren, uniruittul.] Origi- 
nally applied to eggs, and fignifying fuch as produce nothing, 
but grow rotten under the hen; thence transferred to brains 
that-produce nothing. 

There’s one with truncheon, like a ladle, 
That carrics eggs too frofh or addle 5 
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And ftill at random, as he gocs, 


Among the rabble rout beftows. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. ite 


After much folitarinefs, fafting, or long ficknefs, their brains ~ 


werc addle, and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads 
of wit. Burton on Melancholy. 
Thus far the poct; but his brains grow addle : 
And all the reft is purely from this noddle. Dryd. Don Seb. 
To A’ppLE. v. a. [from addle, adj.] To make addle; to cor- 
rupt; to make barren. 

This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the found ones fink, 
and fuch as are addled {wim ; as do alfo thofe that are termed 
hypenemia, or wind-eggs. Brown's y ulgar Errours, b. iv. 

A'DDLE-PATED. adj. Having addled brains. See ADDLE. 
Poor flaves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 
Who rhyme below even David’s pfalms tranflated. 
Drydens Abfalom and Achitophel. 
To ADDRESS. v. a. [addreffer, Fr. from deregar, Span. from 
dirigo, direcium, Lat.] . 
1. To prepare one’s felf to enter upon any action; as, he ad- 
arcffed himfelf to the work. 
It lifted up its head, and did addrefs 

Itfelf to motion, like as it would fpeak. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 

Himfelf addre/? to that adventure hard ; b 

So to the river’s fide thcy both together fard. Fairy Q. b. ii. 

Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addref’d himfelf on foot to fingle fight. Drydens Æneid. 
2. To get ready ; to put in a ftate for immediate ufe. 

By this means they fell directly on head on the Englifh 
battle; whereupon the earl of Warwick addreffed his men to 
take the flank. Sir J. Hayward. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 

Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 

Addre/s'd a mighty power, which were on foot, 

In his own conduét purpofely to take 

His brother here. Shakefpeare, As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueft, 
To-morrow for the march we are addre/t. Shak. Henry V. 
3- To apply to another by words, with various forms of con- 
ftruction. 
4. Sometimes without a prepofiticn. 
Are not your orders to addre/s the fenate ? 
5. Sometimes with fo. 

Addreffing to Pollio, his great patron, and himfelf no vulgar 
poet, he no longer could reftrain the freedom of his fpirit, but 
began to affert his native charaéter, which is fublimity. 

Dryden's Dedication of Virgils Paft. 
Among the croud, but far above the reft, 
Young Turnus to the beautcous maid addreft. Dryd. Æneid. 
6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he addreffed him- 
Jelf to the general. 
7. Sometimes with the accufative of the matter of the addrefs, 
which may be the nominative to the paffive. 

The young hero had addreffed his prayers to him for his af- 

fiftance. Dryd. Æneid, Dedicat. 
The prince himfelf, with awful dread poflefs’d, 
His vows to great Apollo thus addreft. Dryden, Æneid vi. 
His fuit was common; but, above the reft, 
To both the érother-princes thus addref?. Dryden's Fables. 
8. To addrefs, is to apply to the king in form. 

The reprefentatives of the nation in parliament, and the 

privy-council, addre/i'd the king to have it recalled. Swift. 
Avpre'ss. n. f. [addreffe, Fr.] ; 


1. Verbal application to any one, by way of perfuafion, peti- 
tion. 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 


Addifon’s Cato. 


Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name, 

Had half confefs’d and half conceal’d his flame 

Upon this tree; andas the tender mark 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

That, as the wound, the paffion might encreafe. Prior. 

Moft of the perfons, to whom thefe addreffes are made, are 
not wife and fkilful judges, but are influenced by their own fin- 
ful appetites and paffions. Wattss Improvement of the Mind, 

2. Courtthip. 
They both behold thee with their fifters eyes, 

And often have reveal’d their paffion to me: 

But, tell me, whofe addre/i thou favour'{t moft; 

I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. Addifon’s Cato. 

About three years fince, a gentleman, whom, I am fure, you 
yourfelf would have approved, made his addreffes to me. 

Addifon. Speftator, N° 162. 

3. Manner of addreffing another; as, we fay, a man of an happy 
or a pleafing addrefs; a man of an aukward addrefs. 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftances from my own me- 
mory and obfervation, of events imputed to the profound {kill 
and addres of a minifter, which, in reality, were either mere 
effects of negligence, weaknefs, humour, paffion, or pride, or, 
at beft, but the ie St of things left to themfelves. 

wif? s Thoughts on the prefent Pofture of Affairs, 
5. Manner of direéting a letter; a Tent chic ae 
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Apprr'ssER. 7. f. [from addrefs.] The perfon that addrefles or 
petitions. 
ADpDU'CENT. adj. [adducens, Lat.] 

A word applied to thofe mufcles that bring forward, clofe, 
or draw together the parts of the body to which they are an- 
nexed. Quincy. 

To Appu’'ce, v. a. [addoucir, Fr. dulcis, Lat.] To {weetcn ; 
a word not now in ufe. 

Thus did the French embaffadors, with great fhew of their 
king’s affection, and many fugared words, feck to addulce all 
matters between the two kings. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A'DELING. n.a. [from æbel, Sax. illuftrious.] A word of honour 
among the Angles, properly appertaining to the king’s children : 
king Edward the Confeflor, being without iflue, and intending 
to make Edgar his heir, called him adeling. Cowell. 

ADENO'GRAPHY. n. f. [from advo and yxu, Gr.] A treatife 
of the glands. 

ADE’MPTION. n.f. [adimo, ademptum, Lat.) Taking away ; 
privation. Didi. 

ADEPT. n. f. [from adeptus, Lat. that is, adeptus artem.] 

He that is completely fkilled in all the fecrets of his art. It 
is, in its original fignification, appropriated to the chymifts, 
but is now extended to other artifts. 

The pretervation of chaftity is eafy to true adepts. 

AperPr. adj. Skilful; throughly verfed. 

If there be really fuch adept philofophers as we are told of, I 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are mafters of 
extremely potent menftruums. Boyle. 

A’DEQUATE. adj. [adequatus, Lat.] Equal to; proportionate ; 
correfpondent to, fo as to bear an exact refemblance or pro- 
portion. It is ufed generally in a figurative fenfe, and often 
with the particle to. 

Contingent death feems to be the whole adequate object.of 
popular courage ; but a neceffary and unavoidable coffin ftrikes 
palenefs into the ftouteft heart. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The arguments were proper, adequate, and fufficient to com- 
pafs their refpective ends. Scuth’s Sermons. 

All our fimple ideas are adequate; becaufe, being nothing but 
the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
God to produce fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be cor- 

refpondent and adequate to thofe powers. Locke. 

Thofe are adequate ideas, which perfectly reprefent their 
archetypes or objects. Inadequate are but a partial, or incom- 
plete, reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which they are re- 
ferred. Watts’s Logick. 

ADEQUATELY. adv. [from adequate.] 

1. In an adequate manner; with juftnefs of reprefentation ; 
with exaétnefs of proportion. 

Gratitude confifts adequately in thefe two things: firft, that 
it is a debt; and, fecondly, that it is fuch a debt as is left to 

= every man’s ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. South. 

2. It is ufed with the particle zo. 

Piety is the neceffary chriftian virtue, proportioned adequately 
to the omnifcience and fpirituality of that infinite Deity. 

Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

A’DEQUATENESS. n. f. [from adequate.] The ftate of being 
adequate; juftnefs of reprefentation; exactnefs of propor- 
tion. 

- AvEsPo’TIcK. adj. Not abfolute; not defpotick. 

To ADHERE. v. n. [adhereo, Lat.] 

1. ‘Vo ftick to; as, wax to the finger. 

2. To ftick, in a figurative fenfe; to be confiftent ; to hold to- 

ether. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of a fcruple, 
no fcruple of a fcruple, no obftacle, no incredulous or unfafe 
circumftance — Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, perfon, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you ; 

And fure I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adheres. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that fingularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiétion to a multitude, it adhexes 
to the dictates of confcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 

ADHE’RENCE. n.f. [from adhere.] See ADHESION. 

1. The quality of adhering, or fticking ; tenacity. 

2. Ina figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind; attachment; fteadi- 
nefs. 

Their firm adherence to their religion is no lefs remarkable 
than their difperfion ; confidering it as perfecuted or contemned 
over the whole earth. Addifon. Spectator, N° 495. 

A conftant adherence to one fort of diet may have bad effects 
on any conftitution. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plain good fenfe, and a firm adherence to the point, have 
proved more effectual than thofe arts, which are contemptu- 
oufly called the fpirit of negociating. Swift. 

Apue’rency. n.f. [The fame with adherence.] 

1. Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adherency of vexation. Decay of Picty. 

ADHE'RENT. adj. [from adhere.) 

J. Sticking to. 
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Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 

And ftuck adherent, and fufpended hung. Pepe's Odyffey. 

2. United with. 

Modes are faid to be inherent or adherent, that is, proper or 
improper. Adherent or improper modes arife from the joining 
of fome accidental fubftance to the chief fubject, which yet may 
be feparated from it; fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is 
cloathed, thefe are adherent modes; for the water and the 
clothes are diftinét fubftances which adhere to the bow], or to 
the boy. Watts’s Logick. 

ADHE'RENT. n.f. [from adhere.] The perfon that adheres ; 
one that fupports the caufe, or follows the fortune of another ; 
a follower; a partifan. 

Princes mutt give protection to their fubjeéts and adherents, 
when worthy occafion fhall require it. Sir IV. Raleigh, 

A new war muft be undertaken upon the advice of thofe, 
who, with their partifans and adherents, were to be the fole 
gainers by it. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

AvHF’RER. n.f. [from adhere.] He that adheres. 

Hc ought to be indulgent to tender confciences ; but, at the 
fame time, a firm adherer to the eftablifhed church. Swift. 

ADHE'SION. n. f. [adhafio, Lat.] 

1. The act or ftate of fticking to fomething. Adhefion is gene- 
rally ufed in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
feinte; as, the adhefion of iron to the magnet; and adherence of a 
client to his patron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, if 
they be conveniently fhaped for adhefion, {tick to one another, 
as well as ftick to this fpirit ? Boyle. 

The reft confifting wholly in the fenfible configuration, as 
{mooth and rough ; or elfe more, or lefs, firm adhe/ion of the 


parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 
Prove that all things, on occafion, 
Love union, and defire adbefion. Prior. 
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. It is fometimes taken, like adherence, figuratively, for firmnefs 
in an opinion, or fteadinefs in a practice. 

The fame want of fincerity, the fame adhefion to vice, and 
averfion from goodnefs, will be equally a reafon for their re- 
jecting any proof whatfocver. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

ADHE'SIVE. adj. [from adhefion.] Sticking; tenacious; with ta. 
If flow, yet fure, adbe/ive to the tract, 

Hot-f{teaming up. Thomfon’s Autumn, l. 440. 
To ADHI'BIT .v. a. [adhibeo, Lat.] To apply; to make ufe of. 
ADHIBI'TION. n. f. [from adbibit.] Application; ufe. Did?. 
Apya‘cency. 2. f. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 
1. The ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 
2. That which is adjacent. See ADJACENT. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidiftant from it; therefore, at that 
point, the needle is not diftracted by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
ADJA'CENT. adj. [adjacens, Lat.) Lying clofe; bordering upon 
fomething. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of it iffue into 
the body adjacent. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory, N° 771. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have no fenfible 
reflection but in their external fuperficies,whcre they areadjacent 
to other mediums of a different denfity. Newton s Opt. 

ADJACENT. 2. f. That which lies next another. 

The fenfe of the author goes vifibly in its own train, and 
the words receiving a determined fenfe from their companions 
and adjacents, will not confent to give countenance and coiour 
to what muf be fupported at any rate. Locke's Ef]. upon S. Paul. 

ADIA'PHOROUS. adj. [2d aoe, Gr.] Neutral; particularly 
ufed of fome fpirits and falts, which are neither of an acid or 
alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous {pirit may be obtained, by diftilling the li- 
quor that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 

ADIA PHORY. n.f. [2dapoea, Gr.] Neutrality ; indifference. 

To ADJECT. v. a. [adjicio, adjectum, Lat.] “Yo add to; to 
put to another thing. 

Apje’cTion. 7. fi [adjectio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjeéting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto every pound of fulphur, an adjeé?ion of one ounce 
of quickfilver; or unto evcry pound of petre, one ounce of 
fal-armoniac, will much intend the force, and confequently the 
report, I find no verity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

ADJECTI'TIOUS. adj. [from adjection.] Added ; thrown in upon 
the reft. : 
A'DJECTIVE. n. f. [adjeclivum, Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to fignify the addition or fepara- 
tion of fome quality, circumitance, or manner of being ; as, 
good, bad, are adjectives, becaule, in {peech, they are applied to 
Nouns, to modity their fignification, or intimate the manner of 
exiftence in the things fignified thereby.  Clarke’s Latin Gram. 

All the verfification of Claudian is included within the com- 
pafs of four or five lines; perpetually clofing his fenfe at the end 
of averfe, and that verfe commonly which they call golden, or 
two fubitantives and two adjeélives, with a verb betwixt them, 
to keep the peace. Dryd. 
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A pyFcTIVEsY. agu. [from adjeftive.] After the manner of an 
adjective; a term of graminar. 

Aprgvu’. adv. [from å Dieu, ufcd elliptically for å Dieu je vous 
commende, ufed at the departure of friends.] The form of part- 
ing, originally importing 2 commendation to the Divine care, 
but now ufed, in a popular fenfe, fometimes to things inani- 
mate ; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 

Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. Farry Queen, b. ii. 

Ufe a more fpacious ceremony to the noble lords; you re- 
{trained yourfelf within the lift of too cold an adieu ; be more 
expreffive to them. Shakefpeare’s Alls well that ends well, 

While now I take my laft adieu, 

Heave thou no figh, nor fhed a tear ; 

Left yet my half-clos’d eye may view 

On earth an objeét worth its care. Prior. 

To Anjo’. v. a. (adjoindre, Fr. adjungo, Lat.] To jointo; to 
unite to; to put to. 

Correétions or improvements fhould be as remarks adyoined, 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper places, and fu- 
peradded to a regular treatife. /Vatts’s Improvem. of the Mind. 

To Apjor’n. v.n. To be contiguous to; to lye next fo as to 
have nothing between. 

Th’ adjoining fane, th’ aflembled Greks exprefs’d, 

And hunting of the Caledonian beaft. Dryden's Fables. 

In learning any thing, as little fhould be propofed to the 
mind at once, as is poffible ; and, that being underftood and 
fully maftered, proceed to the next adjoining, yet unknown, 
dimple, unperplexed propofition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is principally de- 
figned. Locke. 

To ADJO'URN. v.a. [adjourner, Fr.] 
1. To put off to another day, naming the time; aterm ufed in 
juridical proceedings; as, of parliaments, or courts of juftice. 
The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs, 

That we adjourn this court to further day. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs they are af- 
fembled, and by him alone are they prorogued and diflolved; 
but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bac. Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 

2. To put off; to defer; to let ftay to another time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why haft thou thus adjourn’ d 

The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turn’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught ; 

Enjoy the prefenthour, adjourn the future thought. 

Dryd. Æneid. vii. l. 181. 

The formation of animals being foreign to my purpofe, I 
fhall adjourn the confideration of it to another occafion. 

Woodward's Nat. Hiftory, p. iii. 

Apjo/urnmeENT. 7. f. [adjournement, Fr.] An affignment of a 
day, or a putting off till another day. Adjournement in eyre, 
an appointment of a day, when the juftices in eyre mean to fit 
again. Cowell. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not again, and 
we will. At this rate we run our lives out in adjournments from 
time to time, out of a fantaftical levity that holds us off and on, 
betwixt hawk and buzzard. L’Eftrange. 

A'pipous. adj. (adipofus, Lat.] Fat. Dic. 

A’pir. n. f. [aditus, Lat.] A paflage for the conveyance of wa- 
ter under ground; a paflage under ground in general: a term 
among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid of fundry 
devices; as, adits, pumps, and wheels, driven by a ftream, and 
interchangeably filling and emptying two buckets. Carew’s Surv. 

The delfs would be fo fown with waters (it being impofhble 
to make any adits or foughs to drain them) that no gins or ma- 
chines could fuffice to lay and keep them dry. Ray on the Creat. 

Apr'tion. n.f. [from adeo, aditum, Lat.] The act of going to 
another. Dil. 

To Apju'ncE. v.a. [adjudico, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted to one of the parties by a judi- 
cial fentence ; with the particle to before the perfon. 

The way of difputing in the fchools leads from it, by infift- 
ing on one topical argument; by the fuccefs of which, victory 


is adjudged to the opponent, or defendant. Locke. 
The great competitors for Rome 
Cæfar and Pompey on Pharfalian plains, 
‘Where ftern Bellona, with one final ftroke, 
Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one. Phillips. 


2. To fentence, or condemn tea punifhment ; with to before the 
thing. 
Sai though thou'art adjudged to the death ; 
Yet I will favour thee in what I can. Shakefp. Com. of Err. 
3. Simply, to judge; to decrece; to determine. 
He adjudged him unworthy of his fricndfhip and favour ; 
purpofing tharply to revenge the wrong he had reccived. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Apyunica’tion. n.f. (adjudicatio, Lat.] The act of judging, or 
of granting fomething to a litigant, by a judicial fentence. 
To ADJUDICATE. v.a. [adjudico, Lat.] To adjudge; 
to give fomcthing controverted to one of the litigants, by a 
fentence or decifion. 


To A’pjuGaTF.v. a. [adjugo, 
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Lat.] To yoke to; to join to 
Did. 


nother by a yoke. 
t a DiGi. 


A'DJUMENT. n.f. [adjumentum, Lat.] Help; fupport. 
ADJUNCT. h. f. [adjunéium, Lat.] 
1. Something adherent or united to another, though not cion- 
tially part of it. ps 
Learning is but an adjuné? to ourfelf, — A 
And where we arc, our learning likewife 1s. „Sm 
Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft. 

But I make hafte to confider you as abftracted from a court, 
which (if you will give me Icave to ufe a term of logick) is only 
an adjunét, not a propriety, of happinefs. Dryd. Aur eng. Ded, 

The talent of difcretion, as I have defcribed it in its feveral 
adjunéis and circumftances, is no where fo ferviceable as to the 
clergy. Swift s Mifcellanes. 

2. A perlon joined to another. This fenfe rarely occurs. 

He made him the affociate of his heir apparent, together with 
the lord Cottington (as an adjunct of fingular experience and 
truft) in foreign travels, and ina bufinefs of love. Wotton. 

A’pyuncr. adj. United with ; immediately confequent. t 
So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjuné? to my act, f 
Td do't. Shake/p. King John, 
ADJU’NCTION. n.f. [adjunctio, Lat.] 
1. The act of adjoining, or coupling together. 
2. The thing joined. 
Apjuncrive. n. f. [adjunctivus, Lat.] 
1. He that joins. 
2. That which is joined. 
ADJURA'TION. 1. f. [adjuratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of adjuring, or propofing an oath to another. 
2. The form of oath propofed to another. 

When thefe learned men faw ficknefs and frenzy cured, the . 
dead raifed, the oracles put to filence, the dzmons and evil 
{pirits forced to confefs themfelves no gods, by perfons, who 
only made ufe of prayer and adjurations in the name of their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their Saviour’s 
power on the like occafions ? Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

To ADJU'RE. v. a. [adjuro, Lat.] To impofean oath upon 
another, prefcribing the form in which he fhall fwear. 
Thou know’ ft, the magiftrates 

And princes of my country came in perfon, 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d, 

Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty, 

And of religion, prefs’d how juft it was, 

How honourable. Milton's Sampfon Agoniftes, 1.853. 

Ye lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high d 

His hands now free, thou venerable fky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs! ador’d with dread, 

Ye fatal fillets ! that once bound this head, 

Ye facred altars ! from whofe flames I fled, 

Be all of you adjured. Dryden, Æneid iis 
ToADJUST. v. a. [adjufter, Fr.] 

1. To regulate; to put in order ; to fettle in the right form. 

Your Lordfhip removes all our difficulties, and fupplies all 
our wants, falter than the moft vifionary projector can adju/t 
his fchemes, Swift to the Lord High Treafurer. 

2. To reduce to the true ftate or ftandard ; to make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, want ftan- 
dards in nature, whereby men may rectify and adju/? their fig- 
nification ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. Locke. 

3- To make conformable. It requires the particle to before the 
thing to which the conformity is made. 

As to the accomplifhment of this remarkable prophecy, who- 
ever reads the account given by Jofephus, without knowing his 
character, and compares it with what our Saviour foretold,would 
think the hiftorian had been a chriftian, and that he had nothing 
elfe in view, but to adju/? the event tothe prediction. y= 

Addifon on the Chriftian Religione 
Apju’stMENT. ^. f. [adjuftcment, 4 4 di 
1. Regulation ; the act of putting in method; fettlement. 

The farther and clearer adju/tment of this affair, I am con- 

ftrained to adjourn to the larger treatife. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 
2. The ftate of being put in method, or regulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when we.con- 
ceive of it as an inftrument made to fhew the hour: but itis a 
learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows all 
the feveral parts of it, together with the various connexions 
rand adjuftments of each part. Watts’s Logick. 

ADJUTANT. n.f. A petty officer, whofe duty is to affift the 
major, by diftributing the pay, and overfeeing the punifhment, 
of the common men. 

To ADJU'TE. v. a. [adjuve, adjutum, Lat.] To help; to 
concur; a word not now in ufe. 

For there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company ; 

And each one hath his livery. Ben. Fobnfan's Under-woods. 
ADJU'TOR. n. f. [adjutor, Lat.] A helper. Dif. 
Apju'rory. adj. [adjutorius, Lat.} That which helps. Did?. 
An Apjyu’rrix. n.f. [Lat.] She who helps. Dia. 
A’pyuvant. adj. [adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful; ufeful. Dic: 

To 
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To A'DJUVATE. V. a. [adjuvo, Lat.] To help; to further; to 
put forward. Dia. 
ADME'ASUREMENT. 7. f. [See MrasurE.] The adjuftment of 
proportions ; the act or practice of meafuring according to rule. 
Adrcafurerne is a writ, which licth for the bringing of thofe 

to a mediocrity, that ufurp more than their part. It lieth in 
two cafes: ane is termed admeafurement of dowcr, where the 
widow of thc deceafed holdeth from the heir, or his guardian, 
more in the name of her dower, than bclongeth to her. 
The other is admcafurcment of pafture, which licth between 
thofe that have common of pafture appcendant to thcir free- 
hold, or common by vicinage, in cafe any one of them, or 
more, do furcharge the common with more cattle than they 
ought. Cowell. 

n fome counties they are not much more acquainted with 
admeafurement by acre ; and thereby the writs of thofe counties 
contain twice or thrice fo many acres more than the land hath. 

Bacon’s Hift. Off: Alienat. 

ÅDMENSURA'TION. 2. f. [ad and menfura, Lat.] The act, or 
practice, of meafuring out to each his part. 

ADMI'NICLE. 2. f. [adminiculum, Lat.] Help; fupport; fur- 

therance. Dict. 

ADMINI'CULAR. adj. [from adminiculum, Lat.] That which 

ives help. Dia. 

To ADMINISTER. v. a. [adminiftro, Lat.] 

1. To give; to afford; to fupply. 

Let zephyrs bland 

Adminifter their tepid genial airs ; 

Naught fear he from the weft, whofe gentle warmth 

Difclofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb. Philips. 

2. To act as the minifter or agent in any employment or office ; 
generally, but not always, with fome hint of fubordination, to 

_adminifter the government. 
For forms of government let fools conteft, 

Whate'er is beft adminifier’d, is beft. Pope's Effay on Man. 

3. To adminifter juftice. 

4. To adminilter the facraments. 

Have not they the old popifh cuftom of adminiftering the 
blefled facrament of the holy eucharift with wafer-cakes? 

Hooker, b. iv. § 10. 

5. To adminifter an oath. 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heav’n, 

To keep the oath that we adminifter.  Shake/p. Richard Il. 

6. To adminifter phyfick. 

I was carried on men’s fhoulders, adminiftering phyfick and 
phlebotomy. Wafers’s Voyage. 

7. To adminifter to; to contribute ; to bring fupplies. 

I muft not omit, that there is a fountain rifing in the upper 
part of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and ad- 
minifters to the pleafure, as well as the plenty, of the place. 

Spectator, N° 477. 

8. To perform the office of an adminiftrator, inlaw. See An- 
MINISTRATOR., 

Neal’s order was never performed, becaufe the executors 
durft not adminifler. Arbuthnot and Popes Martin. Scribler. 

To ADMINISTRATE. v.a. [adminiftro, Lat.] To exhibit; to 
give as phyfick. n 

They have the fame effects in medicine, when inwardly ad- 
miniftrated to animal bodies. IVoodwara’s Nat. Hift. 

ApMINISTRA’TION. 7. f. [adminifiratio, Lat.] 

1. The aét of adminiftering or conducting any employment ; as, 
the conducting the publick affairs ; hira the laws. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father ; 

The image of his pow’r lay then in me: 

And in th’ adminiflration of his law, 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

In the fhort time of his adminiffration, he fhone fo power- 
fully upon me, that, like the heat of a Rufhan fummer, he 
ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate. 

Dryden's Dedication of Virgil's Paftorals. 

2. Theactive or executive part of government. 

It may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the admini/tration can- 
not be placed in too few hands, nor the legiflature in toomany. 

Swifts Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

3. Thofe to whom the care of publick affairs is committed. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition ; difpenfation. 

There is, in facraments, to be obferved their force, and their 
form of adminiftration. Hooker, b. v. 

By the univerfal admini/tration of grace, begun by our blef- 
fed Saviour, enlarged by his apoftles, carried on by their im- 
mediate fucceffors, and to be complcated by the reft to the 
world’s end ; all types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

Apmi'NIsTRATIVE. adj. [from adminiftrate.] That which ad- 
minifters ; that by which any one adininifters. 

ApMInisTRA'TOR. ^. f. [adminiftrator, Lat.] 

1. Is properly taken for him that has the goods of a man dying 
inteftate, committed to his charge by the ordinary, and is ac- 
countable for the fame, whenever it fhall pleafe the ordinary to 
cal] upon him thereunto. Cowell. 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and obferve what 
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became of the king of Arragon, in holding the kingdom of 
Caftille, and whether he did hold it in his own right, or as 
adminiftrator to his daughter. Lacon’s Henry VII. 

2. He that ofhciates in divine rites. 

I feel my confcience bound to remember the death of Chrift, 
with fome focicty of chriftians or other, fince it is a moft plain 
command ; whether the perfon, who diftributes thefe elements, 
be only an occafional or a fettled adminiftrator. 

WWatts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 18. 

3. He that conducts the government. 

The refidence of the prince, or chief admini/frator, of the 
civil power. Swift s fhort View of Ireland. 

ApMINISTRATRIX. n.f. [Lat.] She who adminifters in con- 
fequence of a will. 

ApDMINISTRA/TORSHIP. »⁄. f. [from adminiftrator.] The office 
of adminiftrator. 

A'DMIRABLE. adj. [admirabilis, Lat.] To be admired; wor- 
thy of admiration ; of power to excite wonder ; always taken 
in a good fenfe, and applied either to perfons or things. 

The more powcr he hath to hurt, the more admirable is his 
praife, that he will not hurt. Sidney, b. ii. 

God was with them in all their afflictions, and, at length, by 
working their admirable deliverance, did teftify that they ferved 
him not in vain. Hooker, b. iv. § 2. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of feveral other 
philofophers? Short, I confefs, of the rules of chriftianity, but 
generally above the lives of chriftians. South’s Sermons. 

You can at moft 

To an indiff’rent lover’s praife pretend : 

But you would fpoil an admirable friend. Dryd. Aurengz. 

A'DMIRABLENESS. n. f. [from admirable.] The quality of be- 
ing admirable ; the power of raifing wonder. 

ADMIRABYLITY. 2. f. [admirabils, Lat.] The quality or ftate 
of being admirable. Dia. 

A’pMIRABLY. adv. [from admirable.] So as to raife wonder ; 
in an admirable manner. 

The theatre is, I think, the moft fpacious of any I ever 
faw, and, at the fame time, fo admirably well contrived, that, 
from the very depth of the ftage, the loweft found may be heard 
diftinétly to the fartheft part of the audience, as in a whifpering 
place; and yet, if you raile your voice as ‘high as you pleafe, 
there is nothing like an echo to caufe in it the leaft confufion. 

Addifon on Italy. 

A’DMIRAL. n. f. [amiral, Fr. of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. An officer or magiftrate that has the government of the king’s 
navy, and the hearing and determining all caufes, as well civil 
as criminal, belonging to the fea. Cowell. 

2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus Rotundus, ad- 
miral of Spain; in which fight the admiral, with his fon, were 
both flain, and feven of his gallies taken. Knolles’s Hift. Turks. 

Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 

The Englifh youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

3. The fhip which carries the admiral or commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor himfelf was, by 
great mifchance {truck upon a fand. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

A'DMIRALSHIP. n.f. [from admiral.] The office or power of 
an admiral. 


“ApMIRA'LTY. n. f. [ammiraulté, Fr.] The power, or officers, 


appointed for the adminiftration of naval affairs. 
ADMIRA'TION. n. f. [admiratio, Lat. ] 
1. Wonder; the act of admiring or wondering. 
Indu’d with human voice, and human fenfe. 
Reafoning to admiration. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
They are imitations of the paffions, which always move, and 
therefore, confequently, pleafe ; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight: which cannot be confidered but as an active 
paffion. When we view thofe elevated ideas of nature, the 
refult of that view is admiration, which is always the caufe of 
pleafure. Dryd. Dufrefnoy, Pref. 
There is a pleafure in admiration, and this is that which pro- 
perly caufeth admiration, when we difcover a great deal in an 
object, which we underftand to be excellent; and yet we fee, 
we know not how much more beyond that, which our under- 
ftandings cannot fully reach and comprehend.’ Tillotfon’s Serm. 
2. It is taken fometimes in a bad fenfe, though generally ina 
ood. 
$ Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 
What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 
Becaufe a hero forc’d me once away, 
Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey ? 
To ADMIRE. v. a. [admiro, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 
1. To regard with wonder ; generally in a good fenfe. 
"Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is an admira- 
tion that is not the daughter of ignorance. This indeed ftu- 
pidly gazeth at the unwonted effect; but the philofophic paf- 
fion truly admires and adores the fupreme efficient. Glanville. 
2. It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar fpeech, for to regard 
with love. 
3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 
You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With moft admir’d diforder; Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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To Anmire. v.n. To wonder ; fometimes with the particle at. 

‘he eye is already fo perfect, that I believe the reafon of a 
man would cafily have refted here, and admir’d at his own con- 
trivance. Ray on the Creation. 

An Apmrrer. n. f. [from admire.] 
1. The perfon that wonders, or regards with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great repu- 
tation, had they not been the friends and admirers of each other. 

Addifon. Spectator. 

_ Who moft to fhun or hate mankind pretend, 

Seck an admirer, or would fix a friend. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

2. In common fpeech, a lover. 
ADMURINGLY. adu. [from admire.] With admiration; in the 
manner of an admirer. 

The king very lately fpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 
fully. Shakefp. Alls well that ends well. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that though men 
ufually give freclicft where they have not given before, and 
make it an excufe of their defiftance from giving, that they 
have given it otherwife. Boyle. 

ADMI'SSIBLE, adj. [admitto, admiffum, Lat.] ‘That which may 
be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were admiffible, yet this would 
not any Ba be inconfiftent with the eternity of the divine na- 
ture and effence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

AvMission. n. f. [admiffio, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of admitting. 

There was alfo enacted that charitable law, for the admiffion 
of poor fuitors without fee; whereby poor men became rather 
able to vex, than unable to fue. Bavon’s Henry VII. 

By means of our folitary fituation, and our rare admiffion of 
ftrangers, we know moft part of the habitable world, and are 
ourfelves unknown. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

. The ftate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfue ; 

And my admiffion fhow’d his fear of you. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

God did then exercife man’s hopes with the expectations of 
a better paradife, or amore intimate adziffion to himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 
3. Admittance; the power of entering, or being admitted. 

All {prings have fome degree of heat, none ever freezing, 
no not in the longeft and fevereft frofts; efpecially thofe, where 
there is fuch afite and difpofition of the ftrata as gives free and 
ealy admiffion to this heat. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

è Our king defcends from Tove : 

And hither are we come, by his command, 

To crave admiffion in your happy land. 

4. In the ecclefiaftical law. 

It is, when the patron prefents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and the bifhop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of fuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, Ædrnitto te habilem, 
e. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

5. The allowance of an argument; the grant of a pofition not 
fully proved. 
To ADMI'T. v. a. [admitto, Lat.] 
1. To fuffer to cnter ; to grant entrance. 
Docs not one table Bavius ftill admit ? 
2. To fuffer to enter upon an office ; in which fenfe, the phrafe 
of admiffion into a college, &c. is ufed. 

The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to terrify him, 
that, for the king’s fervice, as was pretended, he admitted, for 
a fix-clark, a perfon recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 
Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 

Subdue, that by no force thou may’ft be won, 

Admit no fteel can hurt or wound thy fide, 

And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. Fairfax, b. ii. 

‘This argument is like to have the Icfs effect on me, feeing I 
cannot cafily admit the inference. Locke. 

4. To allow, or grant in general ; fometimes with the particle of. 

If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be ex- 
alted, and images raifed above the life, that leads you infen- 
fibly from your own principles to mine. Dryd. on Heroic Poetry. 

ApMi/TTABLE. adj. [from admit.) The perfon or thing which 
may be admitted. 

The clerk, who is prefented, ought to prove to the bifhop, 
that he is a deacon, and that he has orders; otherwife, the 
bifhop is.not bound to admit him: for, as the law then ftood, 
a deacon was admittable. Ayliffe’s Parer-gon ‘Juris Canonici. 

Apmi’'TTANCE. n. f. [from admit ] ' 
1. The aét of admitting ; allowance or permiffion to enter. 

It cannot enter anv man’s conceit to think it lawful, that 
every man which lifteth fhould take upon him charge in the 
church; and therefore a folemn admittance is of fuch neceffity, 
that, without it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker, b. iii. 

As to the admittance of the weighty claftic parts of the air 
into the blood, through thecoats of the veflels, it feems contrary 
to experiments upon dead bodies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. The power or right of entcring. 
What 
If I do line one of their hands ?—tis gold , 
Which buys admittance. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 
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Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readieft way te 
gain admittance into the houfe. South's Sermons. 
‘There’s news from Bertran ; he defires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 
‘This day hall end our fears. Drydens Spanifh Friar. 
There are fome ideas which have admittance only through 
one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Locke. 
3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great perfons 5 
a fenfe now out of ufe. 


Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpofe: you are 


a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admittance, authen- 
tick in your place and perfon, gencrally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 


Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfire 


4. Conceffion of a pofition. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admittance thereto ; 
for, holding that feparate fouls fucceffively fupplied other bo- 
dies, they could hardly allow the railing of fouls from other 
worlds. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ie 

To Apmi’x. v. a. [admifceo, Lat.] To mingle with fome- 
thing clfe. F à 
ADMI’XT10N. n. f. [from admix.] The union of one body with 

another, by mingling them. — 

All metals may be calcined by flrong watcrs, or by admixtion 
of falt, falpbur, and mercury. Bacon’s Plyfical Remains, 

‘I he elements are no where pure in thefe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the admixtion of another, fure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous powder of 
faltpetre, without the admixtion of fulphur. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

ADMI'XTURE. 2. f. [from admix.] The body mingled with 
another; perhaps fometimes the act of mingling. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing but mere 
fimple earth, fhall, to the fmell or tafte, difcover a plentiful 
admixture of fulphur, alum, or fome other mineral. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory, p. iv. 

Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds in 
it, muft be derived from the admixture of another fharp bitter 
fubftance. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To ADMONISH. v. a. [admoneo, Lat. ] 

To warn of a fault; to reprove gently ; to counf.] againft 
wrong practices ; to put in mind of a fault or a duty; with 
the particle of, or again/?, which is more rare, or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of af- 
fairs, admonifhed him againf? that unfkilful piece of ingenuity. 

Decay of Piety. 
He of their wicked ways 

Shall them admoni/h, and before them fet 

The paths of righteoufnefs. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

But when he was admonifhed by his fubject to defcend, he 
came down, gently circling in the air, and finging, to the 
ground. Dryden’s Dedication of Virgil’s Paft. 

ApDMO'NISHER. n.f. [from admonifh.] The perion that admo- 
nifhes, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonifher ; a court-faty rift fit for the 
gentle times of ‘Auguftus. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

ADMO'NISHMENT n.f. [from admonih.] Admonition; the 
notice by which one is put in mind of faults or duties : a word 
not often ufed. ) 

But yet be wary in thy ftudious care.— 

— Thy grave admonifhments prevail with me. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry V. p. i. 
To th’ infinitely Good we owe 

Immortal thanks, and his admoni/bment 

Receive, with folemn purpofe to obferve 

Immutably his fovercign will, the end 

Of what we are. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. PE 

ADMONI’TION. n. f. [admonitio, Lat.}] The hint of a fault of 
duty ; counfel; gentle reproof. 

They mutt give our teachers leave, for the faving of thofe 
fouls, to intermingle fometimes, with other more neceflary 
thinss, admonition concerning thefe not unneceflary. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again; fo that, upon a fecond and third 
admonition, they had nothing to plead for their unfeafonable 
drowfinefs. South's Sermons. 

ADMONITIONER. n. f. [from admonition} A liberal difpenfer 
of admonition ; a general advifer. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the adınanitioners did feem at firft to like no prefcript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the beft that their minifter 
fhould always be left at liberty to pray, as his own difcretion did 
ferve, their defender, and his affociates, have fithence propofed 
to the world a form as themfelves did like. Hooker, b. v. § 27. 

Anmo Nang adj. [admcnitorius, Lat.] That which admo- 
nifhes. 

‘The fentence of reafon is cither mandatory, fhewing what 
muft be done; or elfe permiffive, declaring only what may be 
done ; or, thirdly, admonitory, opening what is the moft conve- 
nient for us to do. Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Polity, b. i. 

ÅDMURMURA TION, 2. f. [admurmuro, Lat ] The a& of mur- 
muring, or whifpering to another. Di&. 
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To ApMo'VE. v.a. [admzvco, Lat.] To bring one thint to 
another. 

If, unto the powder of loadftone or iron,we admove the north- 
pole of the loadftone, the powders, or {mall divifions, will erect 
and conform themfelves thereto, Browi's Vulgar Erreurs, b ii. 

Avo’. n. f. [from the verb to do, with a before it, as the French 
affaire, from à and fuire.] 
1, Trouble, difficulty. 

He took Clitophon prifoner, whom, with much ado, he kcep- 
cth alive; the Helots being villainoufly cruel. Sidney, b. i. 

They moved, and in the end perfuaded, with much ade, the 
people to bind themfelves by fulemn oath. Hooter, Pref. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pale with much 
ado; he held many parliaments, wherein fundry laws were 
made. Sir Fobn Davies on Ireland. 

With much ads, he partly kept awake ; 

Not fuff’ring all his eyes repofe to take: 

And afk’d the ftranger, who did reeds invent, 

And whence began fo rare an inftrument. Dryden. 

2. Buftle; tumult; bufinefs ; fometimes with the particle alout. 
Let’s follow, to fee the end of this ado. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

All this ado about Adam's fatherhood, and the greatnefs of its 
power, helps nothing to cftablifh the power of thofe that go- 
vern. Locke. 

3. It has a light and ludicrous fenfe, implying more tumult and 
fhew of bufinefs, than the affair is worth; in this fenfe it is 
generally ufed. 

I made no more ado, but took all their feven points in my 

target, thus. Shake/p. Henry lV. 

We'll kcep no great ad2—a friend or two— 

For, hark, Tybalt being flain fo late, 

Tt may be thought we held him carelefly, 

Being our kinfman, if we revel much. Shakefp.Rom.andFul. 

Come, comie, fays Pufs, without any more ado, ’tis time 
for me to go to breakfaft ; for cats don't live upon dialogues. 

L’Eftrange, Fab. ii. 
Avore’scence. n.f. [adolefcentia, Lat.] 

The age fucceeding childhood, and fucceeded by puberty ; 
more largely, that part of life in which the body has not yet 
reached its full perfection. See ADOLESCENCY, 

The fons muft have a tedious time of childhood and adole/- 
cence, before they can either themfelves affift their parents, or 
encourage them with new hopes of pofterity. Bentley's Serm. 

AvoLe’scENcy. 7. f: The fame with adolefcence. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man born, and at 
his full ftature, if we believe Jofephus, who places him in the 
laft adolefcency, and makes him twenty-five years old. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 8. 
To ADOPT. v. a. [adopto, Lat.] 
1. To take a fon by choice; to make him a fon, who was not fo 
by birth. 
Were none of all my father’s fifters left ; 

Nay, were I of my mother’s kin bereft; 

None by an uncle’s or a grandame’s fide, 

Yet I cou’d fome adopted heir provide. Dryd. Perf. Sat vi. 

2. To place any perfon or thing in a nearer relation, than they 
have by nature, to fomething elfe. 
à Whether, adopted to fome neighb’ring ftar, 

Thou roll’ft above us, in thy wand’ring race, 

Or, in proceffion fix’d and regular, 

Mov’d with the heav’ns majeftic pace ; 

Or call’d to more celeftial blifs, 

Thou tread’ft, with feraphims, the vaft aby{s. Dryd. 

We are feldom at eafe from the folicitation of our natural 
or adopted defires; but a conftant fucceffion of uneafinefles, 
out of that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have 
heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

Ano’PTEDLY. adv. [from adopted.] After the manner of fome- 
thing adopted. 
Adipted!y, as {chool-maids change their names, 

By vain, though apt, affection. Shake/p. Meafure for Meaf. 
ADOPTER. x. f. [from adopt.] 

He that gives fome one by choice the rights of a fon. 
Avo'prion. x. f. [adoptio, Lat.] 
1. The act of adopting, or. taking to one’s felf what is not native. 

See the hell of having a falfe woman! My bed fhall be a- 
bufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation gnawn at; and [ 

fhall not only receive this villainous wrong, but ftand under 
the adoption of abominable terms, and by him that does me the 
wrong. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Winajor. 
2. The ftate of being adopted. 
In which time fhe purpos’d, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kiffing, to 
O’ercome you with her fhew: yes, and in time 
(When fhe had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her fon into th’ adoption of the crown.  Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
In every aét of our chriftian worfhip, we are taught to call 
„upon him under the endearing character of our Father, to re- 
mind us of our adoption, that we are made hcirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chrift. Rogers's Sermons. 
ÀDO'PTIVE, adj. [adoptivus, Lat.] 
Wor. Í. 
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1. He that is adopted by another, and made his fon. 

Ít is impofible an elective monarch fhould be fo free and 
abfolute as an hereditary ; no more than it is poflible for a fa- 
ther to have fo full power and intereft in an adoptive fon, as in 
a natural. Bacon's Confidcrations on a War with Spain. 

2. He that adopts another, and makes him his fon. 

An adopted fon cannot cite his adsptive father into court, 

without his leave. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
ADORABLE. ad}. [adorable Fr.] “That which ought to be ado- 
red; that which is worthy of divine honours. 

On thefe two, viz. the love of God, and our neighbour, 
hang both the law and the prophets, fays the adorable Author of 
chriftianity; and the Apoftle fays, the end of the law is cha- 
rity. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Abc/RABLENESS. x. f. [from adorable.] ‘The quality of being 
adorable; worthincfs of divine honours, 

ADO'RABLY. adu. [from adorable.] ln a manner worthy of 
adoration. 

ADORATION, ». f. [adoratio, Lat.] 

1. ‘The external homage paid to the Divinity,diftin from men- 
tal reverence. 

Solemn and ferviceable worfhip we name, for diftinGion 
fake, whatfoever belongeth to the church, or publick fociety, 
of God, by way of external adoration. Tooker, b, v. § 4. 

It is poflible to fuppofe, that thofe who believe a fupreme 
excellent Being, may yet give him no external adoration at all. 

Stillingficet’s Defence of Difcourfes on Rom. Idolatry. 
2. Homage paid to perfons in high place or efteem. 
O ceremony, fhew me but thy worth: 

What is thy toll, O adoration ! 

Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Whcrein thou art lefs happy, being fear’d, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’ft thou oft, inftead of homage fweet, 

But poifon’d flattery ? Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

To ADORE. v.a. [adoro, Lat.] 
1. To worfhip with external homage; to pay divine honours. 
The mourtain nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relicf implore. Dryden. 
2. It isufed, popularly, to denote a high degree of reverence or 
regard ; to reverence; to honour; to love. 

The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
adoring God. Tatler, N° 57. 

Apbo’REMENT. 2. f. [from adore.] Adoration ; worfhip : a 
word fcarcely ufed. A 

The priefts of elder times deluded their apprehenfions with 
footh-faying, and fuch oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
ities to the literal and downright adorement of cats, lizzards, 
and beetles, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

ADO'ʻRER. n.f. [from adore.] e 

He that adores ; a worfhiper : a term generally ufed in a 
low fenfe; as, by lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I would abate her 
nothing ; though I frofefs myfelf her adorer, not her friend. 

Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 
Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear, 

And echoing crouds fpeak mighty Venus near ; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly ftand 

Faft on the utmoft margin of the land. 

2. A worfhipper, in a ferious fenfe. 

He was fo fevere an adorer of truth, as not to diflemble; or 
to fuffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he refolved not to do. Clarendon. 

To ADORN. v.a. [adorna, Lat.] 
1. To drefs ; to deck the perfon with ornaments. 

He hath cloathed me with the garments of falvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of righteoufnefs, as a bride- 
groom decketh himfelf with ornaments, and as a bride adorna 


, Taiah, lxi. 10. 
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cih herfelf with her jewels, 
Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part, 
That fhews more coft than art; 
Jewels at nofe and lips, but ill appear. 
2. To fet out any place or thing with decorations. 
A gallery adorned with the pictures or ftatues of the invention 
of things ufeful to human life. Cowley. 
3. To embellifh with oratory or elegance of language. 
This will fupply men’s tongues with many new things, to 
be named, adorned, and defcribed, in their difcourfe. 
Sprat’s Hiftory of the Royal Society. 
Thoufands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whofe names fome nobler poem fha!l adorn ; 
For, though unknown to me, they fure fought well. Dryd. 
Apo'RNMENT. n.f. [from adorn.] Ornament; embellifhment; 
elegance 
Which attribute was not given to the earth, while it was 
confufed ; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and 
adornment. Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 
She held the very garment of Pofthumus in more refpect than 
my noble and natural perfon, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Avo'wn. adv. [from a and down.) Down; on the ground, 
K Thrice 


Cowley, 
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Thrice did fhe fink adown in deadly found, l 

And thrice he her reviv’d with bufy pain. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Avo'wn. prep. Down; towards the ground; from a higher 
fituation towards a lower. 
In this remembrance Emily cre day 

Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 

Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adswn her fhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryd. Fables. 

Avre’an. adv, [from a and dread ; as, afide, athir/t, afleep.] 
Ina ftate of fear ; frighted ; terrified : now obfolcte. 

And thinking to make all men adread to fuch a one an ene- 

my, who would not fpare, nor fear to kill fo great a prince. 
í Sidney, b. ii, 
ADRIFT. adv. [from a and drift, from drive.) 
Floating at random ; as, any impulfe may drive. 
Then, fhall this mount 

Of paradifc, by might of waves, be mov’d 

Out of his place, pufh’d by the horned flood ; 

With all his verdure fpoil’d, and trees adrift 

Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 

And there take root. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. 832. 

It feem’d a corps adrift to diftant fight ; 

But at a diftance who could judge aright. Dryd. Fables. 

The cuftom of frequent reflection will keep their minds from 
running adrift, and call their thoughts home from ufelefs un- 
attentive roving. Locke on Education, § 176. 

ADRO'T. adj. [French.] Dextrous ; active; fkilful. 

An adroit ftout fellow would fometimes deftroy a whole f4- 

mily, with juftice apparently againft him the whole time. 
Fervas’s Introdudt. to Don Quixote. 
ADRO'ITNESS. 2. f. [from adroit.] 

Dexterity ; readinefs ; activity. Ncitherthis word, nor a- 
droit, {cem yet completely naturalized. 

ADRY’. adv. [trom @and dry.] Athirft; thirfty ; in want of drink. 

He never told any of them, that he was his humble fervant, 
but his well-wifher; and would rather be thought a malecon- 
tent, than drink the king’s health when he was not adry. Spec?. 

Aosci1rtious. adi. [adfzititius, Lat.] 

That which is taken in to complete fomething elfe, though 

originally extrinfick ; fupplemental ; additional. 
Apsrricrion. x. f. [ad/triétio, Lat.] 

The act of binding together ; and applied, generally, to me- 
dicaments and applications, which have the power of making 
the part contraét. 

To ADVANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 
Now morn, her rofy fteps in th’ eaftern clime 

Advancing, fow'd the earth with orient pearl. Parad. Lof. 

2. Yo raife to preferment ; to aggrandize. 

‘The declaration of the greatnefs of Mordecai, whereunto 

the king advanced him. Efther, X. 2. 
3. To improve, 

What laws can be advifed more proper and effectual to ad- 
vance the nature of man to its higheft perfection, than thefe pre- 
cepts of chriftianity ? š Tillet fon. 

4. To heighten; to grace; to giveluftre to. 

As the calling dignifics the man, fo the man much more ad- 
vances his calling. As a garment, though it warms the body, 
has a return with an advantage, being much more warmed by 
it. South's Sermons. 

5. To forward; to accelerate. 

Thefe three laft were flower than the ordinary Indian wheat 

of itfelf; and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 
6. To propofe; to offer to the publick. 

I dare not advance my opinion againft the judgment of fo 
great an author; butI think it fair to leave the decifion to the 
publick. Drydei’s Fables, Pref. 

Some ne’cr advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the fpreading notion of the town. Pop. Eff: enCrit, 
To ADVA'NCE. v. 2. 
1. [To come forward. 
At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 

No fears of magick art controul, 

Advanced in open fight. 
2. To make improvement. 

‘They who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and 
{well themfelves with a little articulated air, fhould not take 
words for real entities in nature, till they can frame clear and 
diftin@ ideas of thofe cntities. Locke. 

ADVA’NCE. x. f. [from to advance. ] 
1. The act of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a refolution to 
quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the ene- 
my’s advance towards it. Clarendon, b. viii. 

So, like the fun’s advance, your titles fhow ; 
W hich, ashe rifes, docs the warmer grow. Waller, 
2. A tendency to come forward to meet a lover; an act of invi- 
tition. 
In vain are all the practis’d wiles, 
In vain thofe eyes would love impart ; 
Not all th’ advances, all the {miles, 
. -Can move onc unrclenting heart. 
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His genius was below 
The fkiil of ev’ry common beau ; 
Who, tho’ he cannot fpell, is wile 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes ; 
And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. Swift's Ais 
He has defcribed the unworthy paffion of the goddefs Ca= 
lypfo, and the indecent advances fhe made to detain him from 
his own country. Popes Odyffey, b. vii. notes 
3. Progrefion; rife from onc point to another. ji 
Our Saviour raifed the ruler’s daughter, the widow’s fon, 
and Lazarus; the firit of thefe, when fhe had juft expired; 
the fecond, as he was carricd to the grave on his bier; and the 
third, after he had been fume time buried. And having, by 
thefe gradual advances, manifefted his divine power, he at lait 
exerted the higheft and moit glorious degree of it; and raifed 
himfelf alfo by his own all-quickcning virtue, and according to 
his own exprefs prediction. Atterbury s Sermons. 


Men of ftudy and thought, that reafon right, and are lovers - 
of truth, do make no great advances in their difcoveries of it, 


Locke of Human Underfianding, Sz 


4. Improvement; progrefs towards perfection. 


The principle and object of the greateft importance in the - 


world to the good of mankind, and for the edvance and per- 
fecting of human nature. 
Apva'NCEMENT. 2. f. [avancement, Fr.] x 
1. The a& of coming forward. = 

This refinement having begun about the time of the revolu- 
tion, I had fome fhare in the honour of promoting it; and I 
obferve, that it makes daily advancements, and, I hope, in time, 
will raife our language to the utmoft perfection. Swift. 

2. The ftate of being advanced; preferment. 
During whofe reign, the Percies of the North 

Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. 

Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p.i. 
3. The aé of advancing another. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
4. Improvement. = 
Nor can we conceive it may be unwelcome unto thofe ho- 
noured worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learning. 
Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Errour's. 
Apva’ncer. 2. f. [from advance. ] 
He that advances any thing ; a promoter; forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no 
advancer of the king’s matters, the king faid to his folicitor 
Bacon, who was his kinfman, How, tell me truly, what fay you 
of your coufin that is gone? Bacon’s Apothegms. 

Let us add only this concerning this latter fort, that they are 
greater advancers of defamatory defigns, than the very firit con- 
trivers. l Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

ADVANTAGE. n. f. [avantage, Fr.] , 
1. Supcriority ; often with of or over before a perfon. 

In the practical prudence of managing fuch gifts, the laity 
may have fome advantage over the clergy; whofe experience 
is, and ought to be, lefs of this world than the others. Sprat. 

All other forts and fe&ts of men would evidently have the 
advantage of us, and a much furcr title to happinefs than we. 

oad Atterbury’s Preface to his Sermons. 
2. Superiority gained by ftratagem, or unlawful means. 

‘The common law hath left them this beneft, whereof they 
make advantage, and wreft it to their bad purpofes. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland.. 

But {pecially he took advantage of the night for {uch privy 
attempts, infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpread 
every-where. 2 Macc. viii. 7s 

It is a noble and a fure defiance of a great malice, backed 

with a great intereft; which yet can have no advantage of a 
man, but from his own expectations of fomcthing that is with- 
out him. South's Sermons. 

As foon as he was got to Sicily, they fent for him back ; de- 
figning to take advantage, and profecute him in the abfence of 
his friends. Swift cn the Diffent: in Athens and Rome. 

3- Opportunity ; convenience. 
I befeech you, 

If you think fit, or that it may be done, 

Give me advantage of fome brief difcourfe 
_ With Defdemona alone. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 

4. Kavourable circumftances. 
Like jewels to advantage fet, 

Her beauty by the fade does get. Wallers 

A face, which is over-flufhed, appears to edvantage in the 
deepeft fcarlet, and the darkeft complexion is not alittle alle- 
viated by a black hood. Addifon. Speétatcr, N=i265. 

‘True wit is nature to advantage drefs’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well cxprefs’d. 

Pope's E a Criticifin. 
5. Gain; profit. Be Sofie ities 

For thou faidft, what advantage will it be unto thee, an} what 

profit fhall I have, if I be cleanfed trom Ups Liat Sema us 3, 


Certain 


Hales Origin of Adankind, 
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Certain it is, that advantage now fits in the room of confeci- 

ence, and {teers all. Souths Sermons. 
6. Overplus; fomething more than the mere lawful gain. 
© my gentle Hubert, 

Weowe thec much; within this wall of flefh 

‘There is a foul counts thee her creditor, 

And with edvuritage means to pay thy love. 

Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
You faid, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
7. Preponderation on one fide of the comparifon, 

Much more fhould the conftderation of this pattern arm us 
with patience againit ordinary calamities ; efpecially if we con- 
fider his example with this advantage, that though his fuffer- 
ings were wholly undeferved, and not for himfelf but for us, 
vet he bore them patiently. Tillot/on. 

To Apva'NTAGE. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To benefit. 
Convey what I fet down to my lady : it fhall advantage 

more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Shakefpeare’s Twelfth-Night. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fliould accompany the reception of feveral 
idcas. Locke. 

We fhould have purfuedfome other way, more effectual, for 
diftrefling the common enemy, and advantaging ourfelves.Swi/t. 

The trial hath endamag’d thee no way, 
Rather more honour left, and more efteem ; 
Me naught advantag’d, mifling what Laim’d. Par. Regained. 
2. To promote; to bring forward ; to gain ground. 

To ennoble it with the fpirit that infpires the Royal Society, 
were to advantage it in one of the beft capacities in which it is 
improveable. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, Pref. 

ADVANTAGED. adj. [from to advantage. ] 
Poflefied of advantages. 

In the moft advantaged tempers, this difpofition is but compa- 
rative; whereas the moft of men labour under difadvantages, 
which nothing can rid them off. Glanv. Scepfis Scientifica. 

Apva/NTAGE-GROUND. 1. f. Ground that gives fuperiority, 
and opportunities of annoyance or refiftance. 

This excellent man, who {tood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, from the time of his promotion to the archbifho- 
prick, or rather from that of his being commiffioner of the trea- 
fury, exceedingly provoked, or underwent the cnvy, and re- 
proach, and malice of men of all qualitics and conditions ; who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon. 

ADVANTAGEOUS. adj. [avantageux, Fr.] 
1. Of advantage; profitable; ufeful; opportune ; convenient. 

The time of ficknefs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the day 
to Adam, a feafon of peculiar propriety for the voice of God to 
be heard ; and may be improved into a very advantageous op- 
portunity of begctting or increafing fpiritual life in the foul. 

Hammina’s Fundamentals. 
Here perhaps 

Some advantageous a&t may be atchiev’d 

By fudden onfet, either with hell-fire 

To watte his whole creation ; or poflefs 

All as our own. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 363. 

2. It is ufed with rclation to perfons, and followed by to. 

Since every painter paints himfelf in his own works, ’tis ad- 
vantageous to him to know himfelf, to the end that he may cul- 
tivate thofe talents which make his genius.  Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

ADVANTAGEOUSLY. adv. [from advantageous. ] 
Conveniently; opportunely ; profitably. 

It was advantageoufly fituated, there being an eafy paflage 

from it to Ægypt, Æthiopia, Perfia, and India, by fea. Arbuth. 
Avvanta/Geousness. 2. f. [from advantageous. } 

Quality of being advantageous; profitablenefs ; ufefulnefs ; 
convenience. 

The lait property, which qualifies God for the fitteft object 
of our love, is, the advantageou/ne/s of his to us, both in the 

refent and the future life. Boyles Seraphic Love. 

ToADVENE. v. n. [advenio, Lat.] _ 
` To accede to fomething ; to become part of fomcething elfe, 
without being eflential ; to be fupcradded. 

A fixth caufe confidered in judicature, is ftiled an accidental 
caufe ; and the accidental of any aé¢t, is faid to be whatever ad- 
venes to the act itfeif already fubftantiated.  Aylife’s Parergon. 

ADVE'NIENT. adj. [adveniens, Lat.] 
Advening ; coming from outward caufes ; fuperadded. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftinét fubftance from the body, and 
extrinfecally advenient, be a great error in philofophy, almoft all 
the world hath hitherto been miftaken. 

Glanville's Vanity of Dogmatifm. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception; for they are daily 
mocked into error by fubtler devifers. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

A'pvent. 7%. f- [from adventus ; that is, adventus Redemptoris.] 

‘The name of onc of the holy fcafons, fignifying the coming ; 
that is, the coming of our Saviour ; which is made the fubject of 
our devotion during the four wecks bcfore Chriftmas. 
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ADvE'NTINE. adj. [from advenio, adventum.] 

Adventitious; that which is extrinfically added ; that which 
comes from outward caufes: a word fcarcely in ufe. 

As for the peregrine heat, itis thus far true, that, if the pro- 
portion of the advextine heat be greatly predominant to the na- 
tural heat and fpirits of the body, it tendeth to diffolution or 
notable alteration. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 836. 

AvVENTI'rious. adj. [adventitius, Lat. | 

That which advenes; accidental; fupervenient ; extrinfi- 
cally added, not effentially inherent. 

Difeafes of continuance get an adventitious ftrength from 
cuftom, befides their materia] caufe from the humours. Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious colours natural, and the 
others adventitious ; yet fuch changes of colours, from whatfo- 
ever caufe they proceed, may be properly enough taken in, to 
illuftrate the prefent fubject. Boyle on Colours. 

If his blood boil, and th’ adventitious fire 

Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 

To temper and allay the burning heat ; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 

New coolnefs. Dryd. Juvenal, Sat. v. 

Of this we have an inftance in the gem-kind; where, of all 
the many forts reckoned up by lapidarics, there are not above 
three or four that are original; their diverfitics, as to lufre, 
colour, and hardnefs, arifing from the different admixture of 
other adventitious mineral matter. Woodward's Natural Hif. 

ApvE'NTIVvE. x. f. [from advenio, Lat.) The thing or perfon 
that comes from without: a word not now in ufe. 

That the natives be not fo many, but that there may be el- 
bow-room enough for them, and for the adventives alfo. 

- Bacon’s Advice to Sir Georze Villiers. 
ADVE/NTUAL. adj. [from advent.] 
Relating to the feafon of advent. 

I do alfo daily ufe one other collect ; as, namely, the collects 
adventual, quadragefimal, pafchal, or pentecoftal, for their pro- 
per feafons. Bifhop Saunderfon upon Subzmiffion to Ufurpers. 

ADVENTURE. 2. j. [French.] 
1. Anaccident; achance; a hazard; an event of which we have 
no direction. 

The gencral fummoned three caftles that were near: one 
defperate of fuccour, and not defirous to difpute the defence, 
prefently yielded; but two {tood upon their adventure. 

Sir John Hayward. 
. In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, at all adventures; [a l’adven- 
ture, Fr.] By chance; without any rational fcheme. 

Blows flew at all adventures, wounds and deaths given and 
taken unexpected ; many fcarce knowing their enemies from 
their friends. Sir John Hayward. 

Where the mind does not perceive this probable conncction, 
there men’s opinions arc the effects of chance and hazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice and without di- 
rection. Locke. 

3- The occafion of cafual events; an enterprife in which fome- 
thing muft be left to hazard. 
For I muft love, and am refolv’d, to try 

My fate, or, failing in th’ adventure, die. Dryden's Fables. 

This noun, with all its derivatives, are frequently written 
without ad; as, venture, venturous. 

To ApvE/NTURE. v. n. [adventurer, Fr.] 
1. To try the chance; to dare. 
Be not angry, 

Moft mighty princefs, that I have adventur’ d 

To try your taking of a falfe report. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

The tender and delicate woman among you, which would 
not adventure to fet the fole of her foot upon the ground, for 
delicatenefs and tendernefs. Deuter. xxviii. 26. 

2. In an active fenfe, to put into the power of chance. 
For my father fought for you, and adventured his life for, and 
delivered you out of the hand of Midian. Judges, ix. 17. 
3. It is often ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he adventured 
himfelf. 
ADVENTURER. n. f. [adventurier, Fr.] 

He that feeks occafions of hazard; he that puts himfelf in 
the hands of chance. 

He is a great adventurer, faid he, 

That hath his fword through hard affay forgone, 

And now hath vow’d, till he avenged be 

Of that defpight, never to wear none. Fairy Queen, D. ii. 

“rhe kings of England did not make the conquctt of Ireland 
their own work; it was begun by particular adventurers, and 
other voluntarics, who came to feek their fortunes in Ircland. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

In this action, highly commendable, he intended to hazard 
his own action, that fo the more eafily he might win adventur- 
ers, who elfe were like to belefs forward. Sir W. Rewcigh’s Ef. 

Had it not been for the Britifh, which the late wars drew 
over, and of adventurers or foldiers feated here, the country had, 
by the laft war, and plague, been left, in a manner, dejtitute. 

Temples Adifcellanics. 
Their wealthy trade from pirate’s rapine frec, 
Our merchants thall no more advent rers be. 


Y 


Dryden. 
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Anve'’xturous. adj. [adventurcux, Fr.) ? 
1.’ He that is inclined to adventures; and, confequently, bold, 
daring, couragcous. 
At land and fea, in many a doubtful fight, 
Was never known a more advent’rous knight; 
Who oftner drew his fword, and always tor the right. 
Dryd. Hind and Panther. 
2. Applied to things; that which is full of hazard; which re- 
quires courage ; dangerous. 
But [ve already troubled you too long, 

Nor dare attempt a more advent’rous fong. 

My humble verfe demands a fofter theme ; 

A painted meadow, or a purling ftream. 

Apve'n'rurousty. adv. [from adventurous. 
After an adventurous manner ; boldly ; daringly. 

They are both hanged; and fo would this be, if he durf 

fteal any thing adventuroufly. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Apve/NTURESOME. adj. [from adventure. ] 

The fame with adventurous : a low word, fearcely ufed in 
writing. 

ADVF/NTURESOMENESS. 1. f. [from adventurefome] 
The quality of being adventurcfome. 
A‘DVERB. w. f. [adverbium, Lat.] 
A word joincd to a verb or adjective, and folely applied to 
the ufe of qualifying and reftraining the latitude of their figni- 
fication, by the intimation of fome circumftance thereof; as, 
of quality, manner, degree. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Thus we fay, he runs /wiftly; the bird flies aloft; he lives 
virtuoufly. 
ADVERBIAL. adj. [adverbialis, Lat.] 

That which has the quality or ftru€ture of an adverb. 
ADVE RBIALLY. adv. [adverbialiter, Lat.] 

Like an adverb; in the manner of an adverb. 

I fhould think alta was joined adverbially with tremit, did 

Virgil make ufe of fo equivocal a fyntax. Addi/. Rem. on Italy. 
ADVE'RSALLE. adj. [from adverfe.] 

Contrary to; oppofite to. Did. 
ADVERSA'RIA, n. fi [Lat. A book, as it fhould ftem, in 

which Debtor and Creditor were fet in oppofition.]} A com- 

nion-place ; a book to note in. 

‘Lhefe parchments are fuppofed to have been St. Paul's ad- 
verfaria. Bulls Sermons. 

A’pvERSaRY. n. f. [adverfaire, Fr. adverfarius, Lat.] 

An opponent; antagonift; enemy: gencrally applied to 
thofe that have verbal or judicial quarrels ; as, controvertifts or 
litigants : fometimes to an opponent in fingle combat. It may 
fometimes imply an open profeflion of enmity ; as we fay, a 
fecret enemy is worfe than an open adver/ary. 

Yet am I noble, as the adverfary 

J come to cope. Shakefpeare’s King Tear. 

Thofe rites and ceremonies of the church, therefore, which 
were the felf-fame now that they were, when holy and virtuous 
men maintained them againft profane and deriding adverfaries, 
her own children have in derificn. Hocker, b.i. §1. 

Mean while th’ adverfary of God and man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflam’d, of higheft defign, 

Puts on fwift wings. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 620. 

An adverfary, on the contrary, makes a ftricter fearch into 
us, and difcovers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers. 
A fricnd exaggerates a man’s virtues; an enemy inflames his 
crimcs. ] Addifon. Speciator, N” 359. 

ADVE'RSATIVE. adj. [adverfativus, Lat.] 

A term of grammar, applied to a word which makes fome 
oppofition or variety; as in this fentence: This diamond is 
orient, but it is rough, But is an adverjative conjunction, 

A'DVERSE. adj. [adverfus, Lat.] 

In profe it has now the accent on the firft fyllable ; in verfe 
it is accented on the firft by Shake/seare ; on either, indifferent- 
ly, by Adriten ; on the laft, by Dryden; on the firit, by Rof- 
coninion. 

1. Acting with contrary dire€tions ; as, two bodies in collifion. 

Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the fea, 

And twice, by adverfe winds, from Engiand’s bank 

Drove back again unto my native clime. Shake/p. Henry VT. 
As when two polar winds blowing aduver/2, 

Upon the Cronian fea together drive 

Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 1. 289. 
With adver/e blaft up-turns them from the South, 

Notus and Afer. Liid. 1.701, 
A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hoft, 

And all at once’ the combatants are loit ; 

Darkling they join adver/:, and thock unfcen ; 

Courfers with courfers juftling, men with men. Dryd. 

z. Figuratively, contrary to the with cr defire ; thence, calami- 
tous; @filictive; pernicious. It is oppofed to profpercus. 
What if he hath deerecd, that I fhall frft 

Be try’d in humble ftate, and things adverfe; 

By tribulations, injuries, infults, 

Contcmpts, and fcorns, and fnares, and violence. Par. Reo. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men, or adiverfe fate, 
Sunk deep into the gulfs of un aflied flate, 


Adi lifo N. 


Dia. 


Rofcommon, 


3. Pevfonally opponent; the perfon that counteracts another, or 


Apyer'esity. x. f. [adverfite, Fr.) 


I. 


2. 


ADvE'RsLY. adv. [from adver/e. ] 


To ADVERT. v. n. [adverto, Lat.] 


A'D V 


contefts any thing. 
Well flac faw her father was grown her as'verfe party; and 
yet her fortune fuch, as fhe muft favour her rivals. Sidney. 


Affiétion ; calamity; that is, oppofition to our wifhes. 
‘The caufe of our forrow; affliction ; misfortune. In this fenfe 
it may have a plural. 
Let me embrace thefe four adver/fities, 
For wife men fay, it is the wifeft courte. 
The ftate of uuhappine’s ; mitcry. 
Sweet are the ufes of adver/ity, 
Which like the toad, uvly and venomous, ‘ 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shak. As you like ite 
Concerning deliverance itfclf from all adverfity, we ufe not > 
to fay men are in adverfty, whenfoever they feel any fmall 
hinderance of their welfare in this world, but when fome not- 
able affliction or crofs, fome great calamity or trouble, befall- 
eth them. Tocker, b.v. § 48. — 
A remembrance of the good ufe he had made of profperity, 
contributed to fupport his mind under the heavy weight of ad- ~ 
verfity, which then lay upon him. Atterbury s Sermons. 


Shakefp. £ Ten. VI. > 
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In an adverfe manner ; oppofitely ; unfortunately. 

What I think, I utter, and fpend my malice in my breath, _ 
Meeting two fuch wealfmen as you are, (I cannot call you Ly- 
curgufies) if the drink you give me touch my palate adverfly, I 
make a crooked face at it. Shake/p. Coriclanus. 


To attend to; to regard; to obferve ; with the particle tg 
before the object of regard. 

The mind of man being not capable at once to advert to 
more than one thing, a particular view and examination of 
fuch an innumerable number of vaft bodies, will afford matter 
of admiration. Ray on the Creation. 

Now to the univerfal whole advert; 

The earth regard as of that whole a part ; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 

Witnefs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blackmore. 
We fometimes fay, To advert the sind to an object. 


ADVE'RTENCE. 2. f. [from advert. ] 


Attention to; regard to; confideration. 

Chniftianity may make Archimedes his challenge; give it 
but where it may fet its foot; allow but a fober advertence 
to its propofals, and it will move the whole world. 


Decay cf Picty. 


ADVE'RTENCY. n. f. [from advert. ] 


To ADVERTISE. v. a. [advertir, Fr.] 


I. 


2. 


3. 


ApvERtTIsEMENT, 


The fame with adverieice. Attention 3 regard; heedfulnefs. 
Too much advertency is not your talent ; or elfe you had 
fled from that text, as from a rock. Swift, 


It is now fpoken with the accent upon the laft fyllable ; but 
appears to have been anciently accented on the fecond. 
To inform another ; to give intelligence ; with an accufatwe 
of the perfon informed. 
The bifhop did require a refpite, 
Whercin he might the 4ing his lord advertife, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. 
Shakefpeare’s Herry VIII. 
As I by friends am well adver tifed, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
Bithop of Exeter, his elder brother, 
With many more confederates are in arms. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard NI. 


To inform; to give notice; with of before the fubjeét of in- 


formation. 
_ The death of Sclymus nothing fufpected, Ferhates, under- 
{tanding that Solyman expected more aflured advertifement, 
fent unto the other Baflas; unto whom he declared the death 
of the emperor : of which they, by another meflenger, adver- 
tifed Solyman ; firming thofe letters with all their hands and 
feals. Knolles’s Hiftery of the Turks, 
I hey were to advertife the chief hero of the diftreffes of his 
fubjects, occafioned by his abfence, to crave his fuccour, and 
tolicite him to haften his return. Dryd. Pref. Dufreji:. 
Lo give notice of any thing, by means of an advertifement in 
the publick prints ; as, He advertifed Ais lefs. 


or ADVE/RTISEMENT. n. f verti fen 
ment, Fr. ] eee 


1. Inftru€tion; admenition. 


2: 


„~ Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe, that wring under the load of forrow 5 
But no man’s virtue nor fufficienc 
To be fo moral, when he fhall endure 
The ilike him{clf: therefore give me no counkl; 
ivly gricts are louder than advertifenent. 
t Shake/peare’s Much ado about Nothing, 
Intelligence ; information. i 
Lhen, as a cunning prince that ufeth fpies, 
If they return no news, deth nothine know ; 
But if they make advertifement of lies, ; 
The prince’s counfel all awry do go. Sir Fehn Davies, 
3 He 
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He had reccived advertifement, that the party, which was fènt 
for his relief from London, had received fome bruth in Somer- 
fetfhire, which would much retard their march. Clarendon. 
The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, ferve for 
many kinds of advertifements, in'military affairs : the bells ferve 
to proclaim a fcare-fire; nd, in fome places, water-breachés ; 
the departure of a man, woman, or child ; time of divine fer- 
vice; the hour of the day; day of the month. Holder. 
3. Notice of any thing publifhed in a papcr of intelligence. 
ADVERTISER. n. f. [advertifedr; Fr.] 
1. He that gives intelligence or information: 
2. The paper in which advertifements are publifhed. 
ADVERTISING, or ADVERTISING. part. adj. [from adverti/e.) 

Adtive in giving intelligence ; monitory: a word not now in 
- ufe. 

As I was then 

Advertifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 

Not changing heart with habit, I am {till 

Attornied at your fervice. ~ Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

To ADVE'SPERATE. w. 1. [advefpero, Lat.] 
. To draw towards evening. 
Avvice. n f. [avis, advis, Fr. from advifo, low Latin.] 
1. Counfel; inftruction : except that inftruction implies fuperio- 
. rity, and advice may be given by equals or inferiors. 
Break we our match up, and, by my advice; 
Let us impart what we have feen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet. Shakefp. Hamkt. 
O troubled, weak and coward, as thou art ! 

Without thy poor advice, the lab’ring heart 

To worfe extremes with fwifter fteps would run ; 

Not fav’d by. virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 

2. Reflection ; prudent confideration; as, he always as with 
good advice. 
What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d, 

Such temperate order, in fo fierce a courfe, 

Doth want example. Shake/p. King John. 

3. Confultation ; deliberation; with the particle with. 
Great princes, for the moft part, taking advice with work- 
men, with no lefs coft, fet their things together. Bacon's Eff: 
4. Intelligence ; as, the merchants received advice of their lofs. 
_ This fenfe is fomewhat low, and chiefly commercial. 
Apvi'ce-BoaT. n. f. A veflel employed to bring intelligence. 
Apvi'sABLE. adj. [from advife.] Prudent; fit to be advifed. 
Some judge it advifable for a man to account with his heart 
. every day; and this, no doubt, is the beft and fureft courfe; 
» for ftill the oftner, the better. South’ s Sermons. 

It is not advifable to reward, where men have the tendernefs 

not to punifh. LEftrange’s Fables. 
Apvi/saBLeness. n. f. [from advifable.] The quality of being 

advifable, or fit; fitnefs; propriety. 
To ADVISE. v.a. [advifer, Fr.] 
1. To counfel; with the particle to before the thing advifed. 

If you do ftir abroad, go arm’d. 

Arm’d, brother ! 
Brother, I advife you to the beft. Shak. K. Lear. 

I would advife all gentlemen to learn merchants accounts, 
and not to think it a fkill that belongs not to them. Locke. 

When I confider the fcruples and cautions I here Jay in your 
way, methinks it looks as if I advifed you to fomething which 

~ I would have offered at, but in effect not done. Idem. 
2. To give information ; to inform; to make acquainted with 
any thing ; often with the particle of before the thing told. 
You were advis’d, his flefh was capable 
Of wounds and fcars; and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift him, where moft trade of danger rang’d. 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Such difcourfe bring on, 

As may advife him of his happy ftate ; 

Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. 

A pofting meffenger difpatch’d from hence, 

Of this fair troop advis’d their aged prince. Drydens Zineid. 

To Apvi'sE. v. n. 
1. To confult; with the particle with before the perfon con- 
fulted ; as, he advifed with his companions. 
2. To confider; to deliberate. 
Advifeif this be worth 
Attempting, or to fit in darknefs here, 
Hatching vain empires. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. it. 
Apvi'sEp. participial adj. [from advife.] 
1. Aéting with deliberation and defign; prudent; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather in his difcourfe, than in his ap- 
parel or gefture; and, in his difcourfe, let him be rather ad- 
vifed in his anfwers, than forward to tell {tories. Bacon’s Ef). 

Th’ Almighty Father, where he fits 

Shrin’d in his fanctuary of heav’n fecure, 

Confulting on the fum of things forefeen, 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Paradife Loft, b.vi. 

2. Performed with deliberation; done on purpofe ; acted with de- 
fign. 

By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 

fleep, and move, we fet forth the glory of God, as natural 

Vou. I. 
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agents do; albeit we have no exprefs purpofe to make that dur 
end, nor any advi/ed determination therein to follow a law. 
_ Hooker, b. i. p- 49: 
In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

] thot his fellow of the felf-fame Aight, 

The felf-fame way, with more adurfed watch, 

To find the other forth; by vent’ring both, 

I oft found both. . Shake/p. Merchant of Venicer 

Avvi'septy. adv. [from advifed.]' Deliberately; purpofely ; 
by defign; prudently: 

Surprize may be made by moving things, when the party is 

- in hafte, and cannot ftay to confider advifedly of that which is 
moved. Bacon, Effay xxiii. 

Thou ftileft fecond" thoughts (which are by all allowed the 
beft) a relapfe ; and talkeft of a quagmire, where no man ever 
ftuck falt; and accufeft conftancy of mifchief in what is na- 
tural, and advifedly undertaken. Sir John Suckling. 

Apvi/sEpness. n. /. [from advifed.] Deliberation; cool and 
prudent procedure. 

While things are in agitation, private men may modeftly 
tender their thoughts to the confideration of thofe that are in 
authority ; to whofe care it belongeth, in prefcribing concern= 
ing indifferent things, to proceed with all juft adui/edne/s and 
moderation. Saunderfon’s Judgment in one View. 

Apvi'sEMENT. n f. [advifement, Fr. ] 
1. Counfel ; information. 
Mote I wote, 

What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue? 

Perhaps my fuccour, or advifement meet, 

Mote ftead you much your purpofe to fubdue. Fairy Queen; 

I will; according to your aduifement, declare the evils, which 
feem moft hurtful. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

2. It is taken likewife, in old writers, for prudence and circum- 
fpection. It is now, in both fenfes, antiquated. 
Apvi'sEr. x. f. [from aduife.] The perfon that advifes, or gives 
counfel; a counfellor. 
Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 

And with himéelf, his beft advifer, talks. Waller. 

They never fail of their moft artful and indefatigable ad- 
drefs, to filence this impertinent advifer, whofe feverity awes 
their exceffes. Rogers's Sermons. 

ADULA'TION. n.f. [adulation, Fr. adulatio, Lat.] Flattery ; 
high compliment. 
O be fick, great Greatnefs ! 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’ft thou the firy fever will go out, 

With titles blown from adulation 2 Shake/p. Henry V. 

They who flattered him moft before, mentioned him new 
with the greateft bitternefs, and called him now the corrupter 
of the king, and betrayerof the people; without imputing the 
Jeaft crime to him, committed fince the time of that exalted 
adulation, or that was not then as much known to them, as it 
could be now. Clarendon. 

ADULA'TOR. n.f. [adulator, Lat.) A flatterer. Dit. 

A'DULATORY. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flattering; full of com- 
pliments. 

ADU'LT. adj. [adultus, Lat.} Grown up; paft the age of in- 
fancy and weaknefs. 

They would appear lefs able to approve themfelves, not only 
to the confeflor, but even to the catechift, in their adult age, 
than they were in their minority ; as having fcarce ever thought 
of the principles of their religion, fince they conned them to 
avoid correction. Decay of Piety. 

The earth, by thefe applauded fchools, ’tis faid, 

This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who grown adult, (fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d) 

Did, male and female, propagate their kind. Blackmore. 

Avu'tt. n.f. A perfon above the age of infancy, or grown 
to fome degree of ftrength ; fometimes full grown: a word ufed 
chiefly by medicinal writers. 
The depreffion of the cranium, without a fracture, can but 
feldom occur ; and then it happens to children, whofe bones 
are more pliable and foft than thofe of adults. Sharp's Surgery. 
Apu'LTNEss. n. f. [from adult.] The itate of being adult. 

See ADOLESCENCE. Dit. 
To ADU'LTER. v.a. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] To com- 

mit adultery with another: a word not claflical. 

His chafte wife 
He adulters ftill: his thoughts lye with a whore. Ben. Fohnf: 

ADU/LTERANT. n. f. [adulterans, Lat.] “Fhe perfon or thing 

which adulterates. 
To Apu'LTERATE. v.a. [adulterer, Fr. aduttero, Lat.] 
1. To commit adultery. 

But fortune, oh! 

Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 

And with her golden hand hath pluckt on France. 

Shakelp. King John. 
2. To corrupt by fome foreign admixture; to contaminate. 

Common pot-afhes, bought of them that fell it in fhops,whe 
are not fo foolifhly knavifh, as to adulterate them with falt- 
petre, which is much dearer than pot-afhes. Boyle. 

Could aman be compofed i. fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
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tion, that it fhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafis of his underitand- 
ing. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, c. xvi. 

The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue with ftrange 
words, that it would be impoffible for one of our grcat grand- 
fathers to know what his pofterity have been doing. Spectator. 

Apu'‘LTERATE. adj. [from To adulterate.} 
1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 
I am poflefs’d with an adulterate blot ; 
My blood is mingled with the grime of luft ; 
Being {trumpeted by thy contagion. .Shake/p. Comedy of Err. 
— That inceftuous, that adulterate bealt. Idem, Hamlet. 
2. Corrupted with fome foreign mixture. 

It does indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate 
wares does from the vender of them.  Governm. of the Tongue. 

‘They. will have all their gold and filver, and may keep their 
adulterate copper at home; for we are.determined not to pur- 
chafe.it with our manufactures. Swift s Mifcellanies. 

ADU'LTERATENESS. ”. f. [from adulterate.) The quality or 

» ftate of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 

ApDULTERA'TION. zef. [from adulterate.] 

1. The act of adulterating or corrupting by foreign mixture ; 
contamination. 

‘To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple, is an 
adulteration, or counterfeiting: but if it be done avowedly, and 
without difguifing, it may be a great faving of the richer me- 
tal. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 798. 

2. The ftate of being adulterated, or contaminated. 

Such tranflations are like the adulteration of the nobleft wines, 
where fomething of the colour, fpirit, and flavour, will re- 
main; and, while they pleafe fome injudicious palates, do 
only raife the indignation of every good tafte. Felton on the Cla/f. 

ADU'LTERER. 1. fa [adulter, Lat.] The perfon guilty of adul- 
tery. 

f With what impatience muft the mufe behold, 

The wife by her procuring hufband fold ; 

For tho’ the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Apu'LTEREss. n.f. [from a@dulterer.} -A woman that com- 
mits adultery. 

The Spartan lady replied, when fhe was afked, What was 
the punifhiment for adultereffes ? There are no fuch things here, 

Government of the Tonguey § 3. 
A robe of tiffue, ftiff with golden wire ; 

An upper veft, once Helen’s rich attire ; 

From Argos by the fam’d.adult’re/s brought ; 

With golden flow’rs and:winding foliage wrought. Dry.Vir. 

Apu’LTERINE. n. f. [adulterine, Fr. adulterinus, Lat.] A child 
born of an adulterefs: a term of canon law. 
Apu/LTEROUS. adj. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty of adultery. 
Th’ adulterous Antony, moft large 

In his abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That nofes it againft us. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable; and to make provifion for the children, 
that they may not injure the legitimate. Taylor. 

Think on whofe faith th’ adult’rous youth rely’d ; 
Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride? Dryd. Æn. 
ADULTERY. n. f. [adulterium, Lat.] The aét of violat- 
ing the bed of a married perfon. 
All thy domeftic griefs at home be left, 

The wife’s adult’ry, with the fervant’s theft; 

And (the moft racking thought, which can intrude) 

Forget falfe friends, and their ingratitude. Dryd. Juven. 

Apu’MBRANT. adj. [from adumbrate.] That which gives a 
flight refemblance. 
ToADU'MBRATE. v.a. [adumbro, Lat.] 

To fhadow out ; to give a flight likenefs; to exhibit a faint 
refemblance, like that which fhadows afford of the bodies 
which they reprefent. 

Heaven is defigned for our reward, as well as refcue; and 
therefore is adumbrated by all thofe pofitive excellencies, which 
can endear or recommend. Decay of Piety. 

ApuMBRA’TION. n. f. [from adumbrate.] 
x. The act of adumbrating, or giving a flight and imperfect re- 
prefentation. See ADUMBRATE. oD 

To make fome adumbration of that we mean, the interiour 
is rather an impulfion or contufion of the air, than an elifion or 
feétion of the fame. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N° 187. 

. The flight and imperfect reprefentation of a thing; a faint 
fketch. 

“Che obfervers view but the backfide of the hangings; the 
right one is on the other fide the grave: and our knowledge is 
but like thofe broken ends; at beft a moft confufed adumbra- 
Hom Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Thofe of the firfl fort have fome adumbration of the rational 
nature, as vegetables have of the fenfible. Hales’s Origin. 

ADUNA'TION. n. f. [from ad and unus, Lat.] The ftate of be- 
ing united; union: a word of little ufe. 

When, by glaciation, wood, {traw, duft, and water, are 
fuppofed to be united into one lump, the cold does not caufe 
any real union or adunation,but only hardening the aqueous parts 
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of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being accidentally prefent 
in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not really united. Boyle. 

Apu'neiry. n. f. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crookednefs ; flexure in- 
wards ; hookednefs. i 

There can be no queftion, but the aduncrty of the pounces, 
and beaks of the hawks, is the caufe of the great and habitual 
immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot and Pape's Mart. Scrib. 

Apu/NQue. adj. [adumus, Lat.] Crooked; bending inwards 5 
hooked. or 

The birds that are fpeakers, are parrots, ples, Jays, daws, 
and ravens; of which parrots have an adungue bill, but the reft 
not. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N° 238. 

A’pvocacy. n.f. [from advocate.) The act of pleading ; vinz 
dication ; defence ; apology : a word in little ufe. 

If any there are who are of opinion, that there are no anti- 
podes, or that the ftars do fall, they fhall not want herein the 
applaufe or advocacy of Satan. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. is 

A'DVOCATE. n.f. [advocatus, Lat.] 
1. He that pleads the caufe of another in a court of judicature. 

An advocate, in the general import of the word, is that per- 
fon who has the pleading and management of a judicial caufe. 
In a ftri@t way of fpeaking, only that perfon is ftiled advocate, 
who is the patron of the caufe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
togatus, and, in Englifh, a perfon of the long robe. Ayl. Par. 

Learn what thou ow’ft thy country and thy friend ; 

What’s requifite to fpare, and what to fpend : 

Learn this; and, after, envy not the ftore 

Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Perfeus. 

2. He that pleads any caufe, in whatever manner, as a controver- 
tift or vindicator. 
If the dares truft me with her little babe, 

I'll thew’t the king, and undertake to be 

Her advocate to th’ loudeft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Of the feveral forms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that caufe feems commonly the better, that has 
the better advocate, or is advantaged by frefher experience. 

Temples Mifcellanies. 

3. It is ufed with the particle for before the perfon or thing, in 
whofe favour the plea is offered. 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 
And advocates for folly dead and gone. Popes Epiftles.. 
4. In the fcriptural and facred fenfe, it ftands for one of the offices 
of our Redeemer. 

Me his advocate, i 

And propitiation ; all his works on me, 

Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Apvoca’Tion. n. f. [from advocate.] “The office of pleading 5 
plea; apology. 
Alas! thrice gentle Caffio, 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord; nor fhould I know him, 

Were he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. Shake/p. Othells. 

AvvoLa’TIon. 7. f. [advolo, advolatum, Lat.) The aé of fy- 
ing to fomething. Dif. 

ApvoLu'rion. n.f. [advolutio, Lat.] The a&t of rolling to 
fomething. 

ADYO'UTRY. n. f. [avoutrie, Fr.) Adultery. 

He was the moit perfidious man upon the earth, and he had 
made a marriage compounded between an advoutry and a 
rape. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Apvowe’. n.f. He that bas the right of advowfon. See Ar- 
vVOWSON. 
Avvo'wson, or ADVO'WZEN. n. fa [In common law.]} 

A right to prefent to a benefice, and fignifies as much as Fus 
Patronatis. In the canon law, it is fo termed, becaufe they 
that originally obtained the right of prefenting to any church, 
were great benefactors thereto; and are therefore termed 
fometimes Patroni, fometimes Advocati. Cowell, 

To Avu’rs. v.n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn up. 
Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor {corch, 
doth mellow, and not adure. Bacon's Nat. Hif, N° BLOE 
Apvu’st. adj. [aduftus, Lat.] 
1. Burnt up; hot as with fire, fcorched. 
7 t w z a heat of the water will enter; and 
uch a heat as will not make the body adu/?, or fragile. . 
Which with torrid A Atel na 
And vapours as the Libyan air adu/?, 
Began to parch that temperate clime.  Adi/ton’s Par. Loft. 
2. It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philofophical 
fenfe, to the complexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are aduff, as, by long heat, become of a hot 

and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. Quincy. 
To eafe the foul of one oppreffive weight, 

This quits an empire, that embroils a ftate. 

The fame adu/? complexion has impell'd 

Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

Apu'sTED. adj. : [See Apust.] 
1. Burnt; fcorch’d ; dried with fire. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 

They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art, 

Concoéted, and adu/ted, they reduc’d 

To blackeft grain, and into ftore convey’d. 


Pope. 
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2. Hot, as the complexion. 

In regard they are but the fruits of adu/fed choler, and the 
evaporations of a vindicative fpirit, Helia needs not much care 
for them ; befides, fhe muft give lofers leave to fpcak. Howell. 

Apu’sT1BLE. adj. [from aduji.] “That which inay be adufted, 
or burnt up. Dit, 

Apu’stion. n.f. [fromadu/l.] The act of burning up; or dry- 
ing, as by fire. 

This is ordinarily a confequent of a burning colliquative fe- 
ver; the fofter parts being melted away, the heat continuing 
its adu/tion, upon the drier and flefhy parts, changes into a mar- 
cid fever. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Anz. n.f. See Appice. 

AE, or A. A diphthong of very frequent ufe in the Latin lan- 
~ guage, which feems not properly to have any place in the En- 
glih; fince the æ of the Saxons has been long out of ufe, bc- 

ing changed to ¢ fimple, to which, in words frequently occur- 
ring, the æ of the Romans is, in the fame manner, altered, a$ 
in equator, equinociial, and even in Eneas. 

Æ'GLOGUE. n.f. [written inftead of eclogue, from a miftaken 
etymology.] A paftoral; a dialogue in verfe between goat- 
herds. 

Which moved him rather in æglogues otherwife to write; 
doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he little needed, or mind- 
ing to furnifh our tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth. 

Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
fe'cirors. n. f. [atpaw), Gr. fignifying, goat-eyed, the goat be- 
ing fub;eét to this ailment. ] 

A tumour or {welling in the great corner of the eye, by the 

‘root of the nofe, either with or without an inflammation : alfo 
a plant fo called, for its fuppofed virtues againft fuch a diftem- 
per. Quincy. 

Ægilops is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ZEcypri’acum. n.f. An ointment confifting only of honcy, 
verdigreafe and vinegar. Quincy. 

FEL, or EAL, or AL. 

In compound names, as r@r in the Greek compounds, figni- 
fies all, or altogether. So Elwin is a compleat conqueror: Albert, 
all illuftrious: Aldred, altogether reverend: Alfred, altogether 

peaceful. To thefe Pammachius, Pancratius, Pamphilius, &c. 

“do in fome meafure anfwer. Gibfan’s Camden: 

ÆLF, (which, according to various dialeéts, is pronounced u/f, 
` welph, halph, hilp, helfe, and, at this day, helpe) implies affiftance. 

So 4/fwin is victorious, and Ælfwold, an auxiliary governour ; 
Æ lfgifa, a lender of affiftance: with which Boetius, Symmachus, 
Epicurus, &c. bear a plain analogy. Gibjon's Camden. 

Feni'cMa. Sec ENIGMA. 

AE'RIAL. adj. [atrius, Lat.] 

1, Belonging to the air, as confifting of it. 

The thunder, when to roll 

With terrour through the dark aerial hall. 

From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 

Thro’ the aerial or the wat’ry fky. Prior. 

I gathered the thicknefs of the air, or aerial interval, of the 
glafies at that ring. Newton’ s Opticks. 

Vegetables abound more with aerial particles, than animal 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. Produced by the air. 

The gifts of heav’n my follwing fong purfues, 

Aerial honey, and ambroital dews. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

3. Inhabiting the air. 

Where thofe immortal fhapcs 

Of bright aerial fpirits live infpher’d, 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Paradife Regained. 

Aerial animals may be fubdivided into birds and flies. Locke. 

4. Placed in the air. 

Here fubterranean works and cities fee, 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

5. High; elevated in fituation, and therefore in the air. 

A fpacious city ftood, with firmeft walls, 

Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown’d, 

Aerial {pires, and citadels, the feat 

Of kings and heroes refolute in war. 

A'ERIE. n.f. [airie, Fr.] 

The proper word in hawks and other birds of prey for that 
which we generally call a neft in other birds. Cowell. 

Arro'Locy. n. j. [are and »7@, Gr.] The doétrine of the air. 
A’eroMAncy. 2. f. [aig and pansy Gr.] The art of divining by 

the air. Dia. 

AERO'METRY. ^. f. [ang and uckév.] The art of meafuring 
the air. Dia. 

ArRo'scoPY. n. f. [ang and oxis, Gr.] The obfervation of 
the air. Dié. 

Ji’) HIOPS-MINERAL. guf: 

A medicine fo called, from its dark colour, prepared of 
quickfilver and fulphur, ground together in a marble mortar to 
a black powder. Such as have ufed it molt, think its virtues 
Not very great. Quincy. 

fEri'TES. n. f. [@2@., an eagle.] Eagle-ftone. It is about the big- 
nefs of a chefnut, and hollow, with fontewhat in it that rattles 
upon fhaking. Quincy. 
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Ara’r. adv, [from a for at, and far.] See Fat: 
1. Ata great diftance. 
So fhaken as we arc, fo wan with care, 

Find we atime for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe fhort-winded accents of new broilsy 

To be commenc’d in ftrouds afar remote? 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV: 

We hear better when we hold our breath than contrary ; 
infomuch as in liftening to attain a found afar off, men hold 
their breath. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 284. 

2. Toa great diftance. 
Heétor haftencd to relieve his boy ; 

Difmifs’d his burnifh’d helm that fhone ci 

The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. 

3: From afar; from a diftant place. 
The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courfe, 

With rapid ftreams divides the fruitfulgrounds,. 

And from afar in hollow murmur founds. Addi fon on Italy. 

4. Afar off; remotely diftant. 

Much fufpecting his fecret ends, he entertained a treaty of 
peace with France, but fecretly and afar off, and to be govern- 
ed as occafions fhould vary. Sir Fohn Hayward. 

Are/ARD. participial adj. [from to fear; for to fright, with a re- 
dundant. ] 
1. Frighted ; tetrified ; afraid. 
He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard, 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 

A flake of fire, that fafhing in his beard; - 

Him all amaz’d, and almoft made @feard. Fairy Queen: 

But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afeard ? Thou being 
heir apparent, could the world pick thee out three fuch enemies 
again, as Douglas, Percy, and Glendower. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Till he cherifh’d too much beard, 
And make Love, or me afeard. Ben. Fobnfon’s Underweods. 
2. It has the particle of before the object of fear. 

Fear is defcribed by Spenfer to ride in armour, at the clafh- 
ing whereof he looks afeard of himfelf. Peacham. 

It is now obfolete; the laft authour whom I have found ufing 
it, is Sedley 

A'FER. n.f. [Lat.] The fouthweft wind. 
With adverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth; 
Notus, and Afer, black with thund’rous clouds, 
From Sierra Liona. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x: 
ArrasrLity. n.f. [affabilité, Fr. affabilitas, Lat.] See Ar- 
FABLE. 

The quality of being affable; eafinefs of manners; cour- 
teoufnefs; civility ; condefcenfion. It is commonly ùfed of 
fuperiours. d 

Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Her affability and bafhful modefty, | 
Her wond’rous qualities, and mild behaviour: 
Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

He was of a moft flowing courtefy and affability to all men; ~ 
and fo defirous to oblige them, that he did not enough confider 
the value of the obligation, or the merit of the perfon. Ciarend. 

All inftances of charity, fweetnefs of converfation, affati- 
lity, admonition, all fignifications of tendernefs, care and watch- 
fulnefs, muft be expreffed towards childfen. Taylor. 

It is impoffible for a publick minifter to be fo open and eafy 
to all his old friends, as he was in his private condition; but 
this may be helped out by an affability of addrefs. L’Eftrange. 

AFFABLE. adj. (affable, Fr. affabilis, Lat.] 
1. Eafy of manners; accoftable; courteous; complaifant. It 
is ufed of fuperiours. 

He was affable, and both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe 
ftrange fweetnefs and blandifhment of words, where he defired 
to affect or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. 

Her father is Baptifta Minola, 
An affable and courteous gentleman. Shake/p. Tam. Shrew. 
Gentle to me, and affable hath been 
Thy condefcenfion, and fhall be honour’d ever 
With grateful memory. Malton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
2. It is applied to the external appearance 5 benign; mild; fa- 
vourable. 

Auguftus appeared, looking round him with a ferene and 

affable countenance upon all the writers of his age. Tatler. 
A'FFABLENESS. n.f. [from affable.] Courtefy ; affability. 
A’FFABLY. adv. [from affable.) In an affable manner; cour- 
teoufly ; civilly. 
A'FFABROUS. adj, [affabre, Fr.] Skilfully made; complete’; 
finifhed in a workman-like manner. Dia. 
AFFABULA'TION. n.f. [affabulatio, Lat.] The moral of a 
fable. DiGi. 
AFFA‘IR. 1. f. [affaire, Fr.] Bufinefs; fomething to’ be ma- 
naged or tranfacted. It is ufed for both private and publick 
matters. l 
I was not born for courts or great affairs ; 

I pay my debts, believe, and fay my prayers. Pope: 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly affift every 
one in ranging; difpofing, and managing all’ human affairs. 

I Watts’s Logick, 


Dryd. 


Bacon. 
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What St. John’s fkill in ftate affairs, 
What Ormond’s valour, Oxford's cares, 
To aid their finking country lent, 
Was all deftroy’d by one event. Swift. 
To Arre‘ar. v.n. [from affer, Fr.} To confirm; to give a 
fanction to; to eftablifh: an old term of law. 
FI Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure 5 
For goodnefs dares not check thee ! 
His title is afear'd. 
AFFE'CT. n. f. [from the verb affed?.] 
1. Affection ; paffion; fenfation. 
It feemeth that as the feet have a fympathy with the Fead ; 
‘fo the wrifts have a fympathy with the heart; we fee the af- 
fetis and paffions of the heart and fpirits are notably difclofed 


by the pulfe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 97. 
2 Quality; circumftance. 


` I find it difficult to make out one fingle ulcer, as authors de- 
fcribe it, without other fymptoms or affects joined to it. Wifem. 

This is only the antiquated word for affection. 

To AFFECT. v. a. [affecter, Fr. afficio, affectum, Lat.J 
1, To act upon; to produce effects in any’other thing. 
' The fun 

Had firft his precept fo to move, fo fhine, 

As might affec? the earth with cold, and heat, 

Scarce tolerable. Miltons Paradife Loft, L. x. 

The generality of men are wholly governed by names, in 
matters of good and evil ; fo far as thefe qualities relate to, and 

» affeé?, the actions of men. South's Sermons: 

Yet even thofe two particles do reciprocally affeé? each other 
with the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame 
diftance in any other fituation imaginable. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To move the paffions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much affeéfed with 
the idea of his appearing in the prefence of that Being, whom 
none can fee and live; he muft be much more affecied, when 
he confiders, that this Being whom he appears before, will exa- 
mine the actions of his life, and reward or punifh him accord- 
ingly. Addifon. Spectator, N° 513: 

3. To aim at; to endeavour after: fpoken of perfons, 
Atrides broke 
His filence next, but ponder’d ere he fpoke : 
* Wife are thy words, and glad I would obey, 
But this proud man affects imperial fway.  Dryder’s Iliad; 
4: Totend to; to endeavour after: fpoken of things. 

The drops of every fluid affeé? a round figure, by the mu- 
tual attraction of their parts; as, the globe of the earth and 
fea affeé?s around figure, by the mutual attraction of its parts 
by gravity. Newton's Opticks. 

5. To be fond of; to be pleafed with; to love; to regard with 
fondnefs. 

That little which fome of the heathen did chance to hear, 
concerning fuch matter as the facred Scripture plentifully con- 
taineth, they did in wonderful fort affect. Hooker, b.i. 

There is your crown ; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours! If I affeé? it more, 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience rife. Shak. Henry IV. 

Think not that wars we love, and ftrife affec? ; 
Or that we hate {weet peace. Fairfax, b.ii. 
None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we moft affect. Dryd. Wife of Bath. 
6. To make a fhew of fomething ; to ftudy the appearance of 
any thing; with fome degree of hypocrify. 
Another nymph, amongft the many fair, 

Before the reft affected {till to ftand, 

And watch’d my eye preventing my command, Prior. 

Thefe often carry the humour fo far, till their affected 
coldnefs and indifference quite kills all the fondnefs of a lover. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 171, 
The conf{cious hufband, whom like fymptoms feize, 

Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Affecting fury, acts a madman’s part, 

He'll rip the fatal fecret from her heart: Granville. 

~ To imitate in an unnatural and conftrained manner. 

Spenfer, in affecting the ancients, writ no language; yet I 
would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius. 

Ben. Fohnjon’s Difcoveries. 
8. To convict of fome crime; to attaint with guilt: a phrafe 
` merely juridical. : } ; 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be promifed and 
not paid, the hufband is not obliged to allow her alimony. 
But if her parents fhall become infolvent by fome misfortune, 
fhe fhall have alimony, unlefs you can affecé? them with fraud, 
in promifing what they knew they were not able to perform. 

Ayliffes Parergon. 
AFFECTA'TION. n. f. [affectatio, Lat.] The act of making 
an artificial appearance. 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if either councils 
or particular men have at any time, with found judgment, mif- 
liked conformity between the church of God and infidels, the 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 
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caufe thereof hath been fumewhat elfe than only affectation of 
difimilitude. Heoker, b. iv. § 72 
It has been, from age to age, an affeciation to love the plea- 
fure of folitude, among thofe who cannot poffibly be fuppofe 
qualified for paffing life in that manner. Spectator, N° 264. 
AFFE/CTED. participial adj. {from affed?.] f 4 
1. Moved; touched with affection; internally difpofed or in- 
clined. i 
No marvel then if he were ill affected; - 
’Tis they have put him on the old man’s death, “aa 
‘To have th’ expence and wafte of his revenues. ial 
Shake/p. King Lear. 
He was affured, that the model they fecmed affected to it 
their directory, was not like to any of their foreign reform 
churches now in the world. Clargndon. 
2. Studied with over-muth care, or with hypocritical appear- 
ance. ty 
Thefe antick, lifping, affected phantafies, thefe new tuners 
of accents. Shakefp. Romeo and Julieta 
3. In a perfonal fenfe, full of affectation; as, an affefted lady. i 
AFFE/CTEDLY. adv. [from affeéted.] Inan aftećted manner ; 
hypocritically; with more appearance than reality. r 
Perhaps they are affeedly ignorant; they are fo willing it 
fhould be true, that they have not attempted to examine it. 
Government of the Tongue, § 5. 
Some indeed have been fo affectedly vain, as to counterfeit 
immortality, and have ftolen their death, in hopes to bè efteem- 
ed immortal. Erown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii £. 10. 
By talking fo familiarly of one hundred and ten thoufand 
pounds, bya tax upon a few commedities, it is plain, you are 
either naturally or affectedly ignorant of our condition. Swift. 
AFFE'CTEDNEsS. n. f. [from affecied.] The quality of being 
affected, or of making falfe appearances. 
AFFE'CTION. n. f. [affection, Fr. afectio, Lat.) 
1. The ftate of being affected by any caufe, or agent. 
neral fenfe is little in ufe. 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 
And others, when the bag-pipe fings i’ th’ nofe, = 
Cannot contain their urine, for affcé?ion. l 
Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
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2. Paffion of any kind. 
Then gan the Palmer thus: moft wretched man, 
That to affecions does the bridle lend; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, ; 
But foon through fufferance grow to fearful end. Fairy Q, 
_Impute it to my late folitary life, which is prone to afte- 
tions. Sidney, 6.1. 
Affettions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with fuch like, 
being, as it were, the fundry fafhions and forms of appetite, 
can neither rife at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
choofe but rife at the fight of fome things. Hooker. b.i. 
To fpeak truth of Cæfar, 
Ihave not known when his affections fway’d 
More than his reafon. Share/p. Julius Cafar. 
Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft degrees of pious 
affections ; of which fome are milder and gentler, fome fharper 
and more vehement. Sprat’s Sermons. 
_ {can prefent nothing beyond this to your affectiens, to ex- 
cite your love and defire, Tillotfon. 
3. Love; kindnefs; good-will to fome perfon; often with to, 
or towards, before the perfon. 
I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 
Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affection. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
My king is tang!‘d in affection to 
A creature of the queen’s lady Anne Bullen. Sh. Henry VII. 
‘What warmth is there in your affection towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Make his intereft depend upon mutual affiftion and god 
correfpondence with others. Collier on General Kindnels. 
Nor at firft fight, like moft, admires the fair y 
For you he lives, and you alone fhall fhare 
His laft affeczion, as his early care. 
4. Good-will to any object ; zeal; paffionate recard, 
I have reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, as that which 
may be overborn by my zeal and affection to this caufe. 
A : Bacon's Holy War. 
set your affeciion upon my words ; defire them, and ye fhall 
be initruéted, Wifdom, vi. 11. 
His integrity to the king was without blemifh, and his af- 
Jeton tothe church fo notorious, that he never deferted it. Cla. 
All the precepts of chriftianity command us ta moderate our 
pafons, to temper our affecTicns towards all things below. 
- Temple. 
Let not the mind of a ftudent be under the infuence of 
warm affeciton to things of fenfe, when he comes to the fearch 
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Pope. 


of truth. - senh Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
5. State of the mind, in general. . 
here grows, 


In my moft ill compos’d affection, fach 
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A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 
The man that hath no mufick in himtelf, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 

Is fit for treafuns, Ytratagems, and fpoils.; 

The motions of his {pirit are dull as night, 

And his affeétions darlas Erebus : 

Let no fuch man be trtited. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

6. Quality ; property. t 

The certainty and accuratenefs which is attributed to what 
they deliver, muit be reftraincd to what they teach, concern- 
ing thofe purcly mathematical difciplines, arithmetick and gco- 
mctry, where the affections of quantity are abftractedly confi- 
dered. Boyle. 

The mouth being neceflary to condué the voice to the 
fhape of its cavity, neceflarily gives the voice fome particular 
affection of found in its paflage before it come to the lips. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial fouls to other kinds of bo- 
dies, and in other laws of union ; and, from thofe different laws 
of union, there will arife quite different affections, and natures, 

and fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Sermons. 
J. State of the body, as ated upon by any caufe. 

It feemed to me a venereal gonorrhza, and others thought 

it arofe from fome f{corbutical affection. Wifeman's Surgery. 
8. Lively reprefentation in painting. 

Affection is the lively reprefentment of any paffion whatfo- 
ever, as if the figures ftood not upon a cloth or board, but as 
if they were acting upon a ftage. Wotton’s Architecture. 

AFFECTIONATE. adj. [affectionné, Fr. from affection. } 
2. Full of affection ; ftrongly moved; warm; zealous. 

In their love of God, and defire to pleafe him, men can never 
be too affectionate ; and it is as true, that, in their hatred of 
fin, men may be fometimes too paffionate. Sprat’s Sermons. 

2. Strongly inclined to; difpofed to; with the particle to. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, being affectio- 

nate, of old, to the war of France. Bacons Henry VII. 
3. Fond; tender. 

He found me fitting, beholding this pi&ture, I know not 
with how affectionate countenance, but, I am fure, with a moft 
affectionate mind. Sidney. 

Away they fly 

Affectionate, and undefiring bear 

The moft delicious morfel to their young. Thomfon’s Spring. 
4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When we reflect on all this affectionate care of providence 
for our happinefs, with what wonder muft we obferve the litte 
effect it has on men. Rogers's Sermons. 

AFFE'CTIONATELY. adv. [from affecionate.] In an affectionate 
manner ; fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 

AFFE'CTIONATENESS. n. f. [from affectionate.] The quality or 
ftate of being affectionate ; fondnefs ; tendernefs; good-will ; 
benevolence. 

AFFE'CTIONED. adj. [from affeétion. ] 

1. Affected; conceited. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

An affeétioned afs that cons {tate without book, and utters it 
by great fwaths. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

2. Ynclined ; mentally difpofed. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 
AFFE'CTIOUSLY. adv. [ fromaffec?.] Jn an affecting manner. Did. 
AFFECTIVE, adj. [from affec.) That which affeéts; that 

which ftrongly touches. It is generally ufed for painful. 

Pain is fo uneafy a fentiment, that very little of it is enough 
to corrupt every enjoyment : and the cffećt God intends this 
variety of ungrateful and affec?ive fentiments fhould have on us, 
is to reclaim our affections from this valley of tears. Rogers. 

AFFecruo’siTy. n. f. [from affectuous.] Paffionatenefs. Dia. 

AFFe‘cruous. adj. [from affeé?.] Full of paffion; as, an af- 
fectuous {peech : a word little ufed. 

To AFFE'RE. v. a. [affier, Fr.] A law term, fignifying tocon- 
firm. See AFEARD. 

AFFE'RORS. n. f. [from affere.] 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, &c. upon oath, to mul&t 
fuch as have committed faults arbitrarily punifhable, and have 
no exprefs penalty fet down by ftatute. Cowell. 

AFFIANCE. n.f. [affiance, from afficr, Fr.] 
1. A marriage-contract. 
At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 

That I that lady to my {poufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 

Affiance made, my happinefs begun. Fairy Queen, b.ii. 
2. Truft in general; confidence ; fecure reliance. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 

To dream on evil, or to work my downfal,— 

—Ah! what’s more dangerous than this fond affiance ? 

Scems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 

Shake/p. Henry VI. 
3- Truftin the divine promifes and protection. To this fenfe it 
is now almoft confined. 

It receives him into acovenant of grace, where there is par- 
don reached out to all truly penitent finners, and affiftance pro- 
pie and engaged, and beftowcd upon very eafy conditions, 
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viz. humility, prayer, and affancein him. Hammonds Fund. 
‘There can be no furer way to fuccefs, than by difclaiming 
all conhdence in ourfelves, and referring the events of things to 
God with an implicit affance. Alterbury’s Sermons, 
To AFVancn, v. a. [from the noun affiance. | 
1. To betroth ; to bind any one by promife to marriage. 
To me, fad maid, or rather widow fad, 
He was affianced long time bcforc, 

And facred pledges he both gave and had ; 

Falfe, errant knight, infamous, and forefwore. Fairy Queen. 

Her fhould Angelo have married; was affanced to her by 
oath, and the nuptial appointed ; betwcen which time of the 
contract, and limit of the fulemnity, his brother was wrecked, 
having, in that veflel, the dowry of his fifter. Sh. Meaf. for M. 

2. To give confidence. 
Stranger! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft, 
Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueft. Popes Odyffey. 
AFFVANCER. 7. f. [from affance.] He that makes a contract 
of marriage between two parties. Dic. 
AFFIDA'TION. ) n. f. [from affido, Lat. See AFFIED.] Mutual 
AFFIDA'TURE. § contraét; mutual oath of fidelity. Dif. 
AFFipa'vir. n.f. [afidavit fignifies, in the language of the 
common law, he made oath.] A declaration upon oath, 
You faid, if I return’d next ’fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 

In th’ interim my letters fhould take place 

Of affidavits. Donne. 

Count Rechteren fhould have made affidavit, that his fervants 
had been affronted, and then Monficur Mefnager would have 
done him juftice. Speéiator, N° 481. 

AFFI'ED. participial adj. [from the verb affy, derived from affido, 
Lat. Bracton ufing the phrafe affidare mulieres.] Joined by 
contract ; affianced. 

Be we affied, and fuch affurance ta’en, 

As fhall with either part’s agreement ftand. 

Shake/p. Taming of a Shrew. 

AFFILIATION. n. f. [from ad and filius, Lat.] Adoption; the 
act of taking a fon. Chambers. 

A'FFINAGE. n. f. [affinage, Fr.] The a& of refining metals by 
the cupel. Dict. 

AFFI/NED. adj. [from affinis, Lat.] Joined by affinity to an- 
other; related to another. 

If partially afin’d, or leagu’d in office, 

Thou doft deliver more or lefs than truth, 

Thou art no foldier. 

AFFINITY. n. f. [affinité, Fr. from affinis, Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage; relation contracted by the hufband to 
the kindred of the wife, and by the wife to thofe of the huf- 
band. It is oppofed to confanguinity, or relation: by birth. 

In this fenfe it has fometimes the particle with, and fome- 
times to, before the perfon to whom the relation is contracted. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
took Pharaoh’s daughter. 1 Kings, iii. 1. 

They had left none alive, whe had fet his hand to their fer- 
vitude, by the blindnefs of rage killing many guiltlefs perfons, 
either for affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-killers. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

A breach firft with Spain, and not long after with France 
itfelf, notwithftanding fo ftrait an affinity, fo lately treated with 
the one, and actually accomplifhed with the other ; as if indeed 
(according to that pleafant maxim of ftate) kingdoms were ne- 
ver married. Wotton. 

2. Relation to; connexion with; refemblance to: fpoken of 
things. 

The Britifh tongue, or Welfh, as we now call it, was in ufe 
only in this ifland, having great affinity with the old Gallick. 

Camden. 

All things that have affinity with the heavens, move upon the 
center of another, which they benefit. Bacon, Effay xxiv. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of poe- 
try. Dryd. Dufrefniy. Pref 

Man is more diftinguifhed by devotion than by reafon, as 
feveral brute creatures difcover fomething like reafon, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the leaft affinity to devo- 
tion. Addifon. Speci. N° 201. 

To AFFIRM. v.n. [affirmo, Lat.] To declare; to tell con- 
fidently : oppofed to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elve.  Shate/p. Henry V. 

To. Arri/RM. v.a. To ratify or approve a former law, or judg- 
ment: oppofed to rever/e or repeal. 

The houfe of peers hath a power of judicature in fome cafes, 
properly to examine and then to affirm; or, if there be caufe, 
to reverfe the judgments which have been given in the court of 
king’s bench. Bacon's Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 

In this fenfe we fay, to affirm the truth. 

AFFURMABLE. adj. [from affirm.] That which may be affirmed, 

Thofe attributes and conceptions that were applicable and 
affirmable of him when prefent, arc now affirmable and appli- 
cable to him though paft. Hales Origin of Mankind. 


Shake/p. Othello. 
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APFIRMANCE. n. f. [from afirm.] Cenfirmation: oppofed to 
repeal. a. 
‘This ftatute did but reforce an ancient ftatute, which was it- 
felf alfo made but in affirmance of the common law. Bacon. 
AFFIRMANT. a. f. [trom aufi] The perfon that affirms; a 
declarer. Diét. 
AFFIRMATION. nf. [affirmatio, Lat.] 
1. The att of affirming or declaring: oppofed to negation or de- 
nial. 

This gentleman vouching, upon warrant of bloody afirma- 
ticn, histo be more virtuous, and lefs attemptable, than any of 
our ladies. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

. Lhe pofition affirmed. 

‘hat he fhall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the afirma- 
mation, whereon his defpair is founded ; and one way of remov- 
ing this difmal appfehenfion, is, to convince him, that Chrift’s 
death, if he perform the condition required, fhall certainly be- 
long to him. Hammond's Fundamenials, 

. Confirmation: oppofed to repeal. 

the learned in the laws of our land obferve, that our fta- 
tutes fometimes are only the affirmation, or ratification, of that 
which, by common law, was held before. Hooker. 

AFFIRMATIVE: adj. [from afirm.] 
1. That which affirms, oppofed to negative ; in which we ufe the 
affirmative, that is, the affirmative pofition. 

For the affirmative, we are now to anfwer fuch prcofs of 
theirs as have been before alleged. Hooker. 

Whether there are fuch beings or not, ’tis fufficient for my 
purpofe, that many have believed the affirmative. 

Dryden's Preface to Tyrannick Love. 
2. That which can or may be athrmed: a fenfe ufed chiefly in 
{cience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vanifh or ceafe, 
there negative ones begin: fo in mechanicks, whcre attraction 
ceafes, there a repulfive virtue ought to fucceed. Newt. Opt. 

. Applied to perfons ; he who has the habit of affirming with 
vehemence; pofitive ; dogmatical. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, but 
report things modeftly and temperately, according to the degree 
ol that perfuafion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reafon, inducing thce. Taylor. 
AFFYRMATIVELY. adv. [from affirmative.) In an affirmative 

manner; on the pofitive fide; not negatively. 

The reafon of man hath no fuch reftraint: concluding not 
only affirmatively, but negatively ; not only affirming, there is 
no magnitude beyond the laft heavens, but alfo denying, there 
is any vacuity within them. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

AFFIRMER. 2.f. [from affirm.] The perfon that athrms. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our whole. duty to 
God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts’s Logick. 
To ArFi'x. v.a. [offige, afixum, Lat.] To unite to the end, 
or à poftertori ; to {ubjoin. 

He that has fettled in his:mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difcern their differences one from 
another. Locke. 

If men conftantly affixed applaufe and idifgrace where they 
ought, this principle would have a very good influence on the 
publick conduct of men; though on fecret villanics it lays no 
reftraint. Rogers's Sermons. 

Arri'x. a. ft [affium, Lat.] A term of grammar ; fomething 
united to the end of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its afira, to denote 
the pronouns poffefiive or relative. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 

ArFi‘xion. n.f. [from afix.] 

1. The act of afhxing. 

2. The ftate of being affixed. Dia. 

AFELATION. n.f. (affo, affiatum, Lat.] The act of breathing 
upon any thing. n Dir. 

AFFLATUS. n.f. [Lat] ‘Communication of the power of 
rophecy. Dia. 

To AFFLICT. v.a. [affi&o, afflium, Lat.] 

1. To put to pain; to grieve ; to torment. 

In the feventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
fhall afi? your fouls, atid dono work at all, whether it be 
one of your own country, or a flranger that fojourneth among 
you. Leviticus, xvi. 29. 
Give not over thy mind to hceavinefs, and aliet not thyfelf 
in thine own Counfel. Ecclus, xxx. 21. 
For a father afflićted with untimely mourning, when‘he hath 
made an image of his child foon taken away, now honoured 
lim as a God, which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
thofe that were under him, ceremonies and facrifices. 7¥ifdom. 
It teacheth us, how God thought fit to plague and affié 
them, it doth not appoint in what form and manner we ought 
to punifh the fin of idolatry in others. Hooker, b. v. § 17. 

O coward confcience | how doft thou affird? ine? 

The lights burn blue—Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling ficth. 
Shake/p. Richard II, 


to 


Go 
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A melancholy tear affirels my eye, 
And my heart labours with a fudden figh. Prim 
2. The pafive to be affisé?ed, has often at before the caufal noun. 
The mother was fo affiéted at the !ofs of a fine boy, who 
was her only fon, that fhe died for grief of it.  Addifon. Spect. 
AFFLI'CTEDNESS. n.f. [from afficicd.] The ftate of afic- 
tion, or of being affidted ; forrowfulnefs; grief. 
ArFiicTer. x. f. [from affié?.] The perfon that afflicts, 
AFFLICTION. n. f. [afflictio, Lat.] 
1. The caufe of pain or forrow ; calamity. 

To the ficth, as the Apoftle himfelt granteth, all afiiction is 
naturally grievous : therefore nature, which caufeth fear, teach- 
eth to pray againft all adverfity. Hooker, b. v. § 48. 

We'll bring you to Windfor, to one Mr. Brook, that you 
have cozened of money; 1 think, to repay that money will be 
a biting affiiétion. Stakefp. Merry Wives of Windfar. 

2. The ftate of forrowfulnefs ; mifery : oppoied to p76/perity, 
Befides you know, 

Profperity’s the very bond*of love, 

Whofe frefh complexion, and whofe heart tegether 

Affliction alters. Shalefp. Winter's Tale. 

Where fhall we find the man that bears affiiétion, : 

Great and majeftic in his gricfs, like Cato? ddif. Cato. 

Some virtues are only {cen in affuction, and fome in profpe- 
rity. Addifen. Spectator, N° 257, 

AFFLICTIVE. adj. [from affiié?.] That which caufes afiGion ; 
painful; tormenting. l 

They found martyrdom a duty drefled up indeed with all 
that was terrible and a/ffiic7ive to human nature, yet not atall the 
lefs a duty. ARN 

Nor find -$ 


Where to retire themfelves, or where appeafe 

Th’ affiiétive keen defire of food, expos’d 

To winds, and ftorms, and jaws of favage death. 

Reftlefs Proterpine— 
— On the fpacious land and liquid main, 
Spreads flow difeafe, and darte affliétive pain. 
A/FFLUENCE. x. f. [affiuence, Fr. ajfluentia, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to any place; concourfe. Itis almoft al- 
ways ufed figuratively. 

I fhall notrelate the affluence of young nobles from hence in- 
to Spain, after the voice of our prince being there had been 
noifed. Wotton. 

2. Exuberance of riches; ftream of wealth; plenty. 
Thofe degrees of fortune, which give fulnefS and affiuence 


Philips, 


Prior. 


to one ftation, may be want and penury in another. ‘Rogers. 
Let joy or eafe, let affluence or content, 
And the gay confcience of a life well fpent, 
Calm evry thought, infpirit’ev’ry grace. Pope. 


A'FFLUENCY. n. fe “The fame with affvence. 
AFFLUENT) adj. [affluent, Fr. affiuens, Lat.] 
1. Flowing to any part. 

Thefe parts are no more than foundation-piles of the enfuing 
body; which are afterwards to be increafed and raifed to a 
greater bulk by the a/fixent blood, that is tranfmitted out of the 
mother’s body. ruey on Confumptions. 

2. Abundant; exubcrant; wealthy. 
I fee thee, Lord and end of my defire, 
Loaded and bleft with all the offiuent {tore, 
Which human vows at {moaking fhrines implore. Prior. 
A‘/FFLUENTNESS. 7. f. [from affiuent.] The quality of being 
affluent. Dia. 
A’rriux. nf. [afluxus, Lat] 
1. The aé of flowing to fome place ; affluence. 
2 — which flows to another place. 
he caufe hereof cannot bt a fupply by procreations = er 
“it muftibe by new affluxes to London bi ofthe Sint GRAA 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by agglutinating 

one affiux of blood to another. Har vey on Confumptious 
AFFLu'xton. n. f. [affuxio, Lat.] es 
r. The act of flowing to a particular place. 
2. That which flows from one place to another. 

An.irflammation either fimple, confifting of an hot and 
fanguineous affiuxion, or clfe denominable from other humours 
according unto the predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or 

ny choler. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours: 
To AFFORD. v.a. [affourrer, affourrager, i 
I. To yield or produce ; as, the foil affords grain; the trees afford 
fruits. This feems to be the primitive fiynification. 
2. To grant, or confer any thing ; generally in'a good fenfe, and 
fometimes in a bad, not properly, s 
So foon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 

To him did open, and afforded way. Fairy Queen. 

This is the confolation of al] good men, unto whom his 
ubiquity affordeth continual comfort and fecurity ; and this is 
the affliction of hell, to whom it effordth defpair and remcedilets 
calamity. Brown’s Fular Erreurs, b.i. ¢.2. 

3- To be able to'fell. - It is ufed always with reference to fome 
certain price; as, Í can afford this for lefs than the cther. 

They fill their magazines in times of the greateft plenty, 
that fo they may afford cheaper, and increafe the public revenue 
at a fmall expence of its meinbers. Addifzn or Italy. 
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4. Tin be able to bear expences; as, traders can afford more finery 
jroneaee than wer. 

‘The fame errours run throu h all families, where there is 
yeaith cnough to afford tht their fons may be good for no- 
hing: Swift on Modern Education. 

To AFFO'REST. a a. [aforejare, Lat.] To turn ground 
into forat 

It anpearcth, by Charta de Forefta, that he afforefted many 
woods and waftes, to the grievance of the fubject, which by that 
Jaw were difafforcitcd. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

APEORESTATION. X. f. [from afforeft. ] 

‘the charter ae Furefla was to reform the encroachments 
made in the time of Richard L. and Henry II. who had made 
new affercftationss and much extended the rigour of the foreft 
laws. Hales s Common Law of England. 

To AFFRA'NCHISE: V. a: (affrancher, Fr.} To make free. 
ToOAFFRA'Y. v.a. [egfrayer, or effriger, Fr. which Menage 
derives from frayer; perhaps it comes from frigus. ] 

To fright; to terrify; to {trike with fear. This word is 
not now in ufe. 

The fame to wight he never won't difclofe, 

But when as monfters huge he would difmay, 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the fying heavens ke would affray. Fairy Queen. 

Arrraly, or AFFRA'YMENT- n. f. [from the verb.] 

A tumultuous affault of one or more nerfons upon othcrs; a 

law term. A’battie: in this fenfe it is written fray. 
Arrercrion. m f. [afria Dat J “The adt of rubbing one 
» thing upon another. 

T have divers times obferved, in wearing filver-hilted fwords, 
that, if they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the affridtion would quickly blacken them ; 
and, congruoufly hereunto, I have found pens blacked almoft 
all over, when had a while carried them about me in a filver 
cafe. Boyle. 

To AFFRI'GHT. V.a. 
1. To afe4t with fear ; 
jimpreffion of fear. 

Thy name affrights me, in whofe found is death. 

á Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

God-like his courage fcem'd, whom nor delight 
Could foften, nor the face of death affrizht. 

He, when his country (threaten’d with alarm) 
Requires his courage and his conqu’ring Arm, 
Shall, more than once, the Punic bands afvigat. Dryd. Ain. 

2. It is ufed in the paffive, fometimes with at before the thing 
feared. 

Thou fhalt not be affrighted at them : for the Lord thy God 
is among you. Deut. vii. 21+ 

3. Sometimes with the particle with before the thing feared. 
As one affright 
4h hellith ficnds, or furies mad uproar, 
He then uprofe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 
Agrri'ent. 7. f. [from the verb. } 
1. Terrour; fear. This word is chiefly poetical. 
As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 

Does fhew to him, that walks in fear and fad affright. F. 2. 

Wide was his parifh, not contraéted clofe 
In ftrects, but here and there a ftraggling houfe 5 
Yet Rill he was at hand, without requeit, 

To ferve the fick; to fuccour the diftrefs’d: 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright, 

The dangers of a dark tempeftuous night. 

2. The caufe of fear; a terrible object. 
I fee the gods 

Upbraid our fufP eirigs, an’ a, oe 

By fending thefe affrights, while we are ê, 

That Samit weaved their ridiculous fear. B. Folm/. Catil. 

The war at hand appears with more affright, ; 
And iifes'ev'ty moment to the fight. Dryden's Æneid. 

Aprniotrrur. adj. [from afright.] Full of affright or ter- 
rour; terrible. 

Weefhull find ‘there is-an abfence of all that is deftructive or 
affrightful'to human nature. Decay of Piety. 

AFFRIGHTMENT. n.f. [from afright.] 


[See Fricut. } 


to terrify: it generally implies a fudden 


Waller. 


Dryd. Fab. 


1. The impreffion of fear; terrour. 


Flearino the was at reft, he attended till'fhe fhould awake of 
herfaf; which the did with theaffrightment of a dream. Wotton. 
Pafionate words or blows from the tutor, fill the child’s mind 
with terrour and affrightment 5 which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impreffion. Locke. 
2. The ftate of fearfulnets. 
Whether thofe that, under any anguifh of mind, return to 
vidhtments or doublings, have not been hypocrites. Hammond. 


"To AFFRONT. v. a. [affronter, Fr. that.is, ad frontem fiare 5 


ad frontem © contumeliam allidere, to infult a man to his face. ] 
1. Tomeet face to face; to encounter. This feems the genuine 
and-original fenfe of the word, which was formerly indifferent 
to good or ili. E i 
We have clofely fent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as "twere by accident, may hcre 
Affront Ophelia. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 
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The feditious, the next day, affronted the king’s forces at the 
entrance of ahighway ; whom when they found both ready and 
refolute to fight, they defired entcrparlance, and in the mcan- 
time they began to fortify. Sir John Hayward. 

2. To meet, in an hoitile manner, front to front. 
His holy rites and folemn feafts profan’d, 
And with thcir darknefs durft affront his light. Parad. Loft. 
3. To offer an open infult; to offend avowedly. With refpect to 
this fenfe, it is obferved by Cervantes, that, if a man ftrikes an- 
other on the back, and then runs away, the perfon fo ftruck is 
injured, but not affronted; an affront always implying a juftih- 
cation of the aét. 
But harm precedes not fin only our foc, 
Tempting affronts us with his foul cftcem 
Of our integrity. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
I would learn the caufe, why Torrifmond, 

Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 

Almoft within my fight, affronts a prince, 

Who thortly thall command him. — Dryder’s Spanifh Friar. 

This brings to mind F auftina’s fondnefs for the gladiator, and 
is interpreted as fatire. But how can one imagine, that the Fa- 
thers would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius. Addijon. 

AFFRO'NT. 7. f. [from the verb affront. | 
1. Infult offered to the face; contemptuous or rude treatment. 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing affronts to his 

fon. Bacon's Effays. 
You’ve done enough ; for you defign’d my chains: 

The grace is vanifh’d, but th’ affront remains. Dryd. Aureng. 

He that is found reafonable in one thing, is concluded to be 
fo in all; and to think or fay otherwife, is thought fo unjuit an 
affront, and fo fenfelefs a cenfure, that no body ventures to do 
it. locke. 

There is nothing which we receive with fo much reluctance 
as advice: we look upon the man who gives it us, as ofcring 
an affront to our underftanding, and treating us like children or 
ideots. Addifon. Spectator, N° 512. 

2. Outrage ; a&t of contempt, in a more general fenfe. 
Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul afronts, 
Abominations rather. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 
3. Open oppofition ; encounter: a fenfe not frequent, though re- 
gularly deducible from the derivation. 
Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 

I walk’d about admir‘d of all, and dreaded 

On hoftile ground, none daring my affront. Samfon Agonift. 

4. ae {hame. This fenfe is rather peculiar to the Scottifh 
dialect. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by his too great 
prefumption, was defeated; upon the fenfe of which affront he 
died with grief. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

ArFroNTER. 2.f. [from affront.] The perfon that affronts. 
AFFRONTING. participial adj. [from affront.| “That which has 
the quality of affronting. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome are kind, others 
are affronting and reproachful, becaufe of the fecondary idea 
which cuftom has affixed to them. Wett? s Logick. 

To AFFU'SE. v.a. [affundo, affufum, Lat.] To pour one 
thing upon another. 

I fruitlefsly poured on them acid liquors, to try if they con- 
tained any volatile falt or fpirit, which would probably have di{- 
covered itfelf, by making an ebullition with the affufed li- 
quor. Boyle. 

Arru’sion. n. f. [affufo, Lat.] The act of pouring one thing 
upon another. 

Upon the affufion of a tincture of galls, it immediately ‘be- 
came as black as ink. Grew’s Mufeum. 

To AFFY'. v.a. {affer, Fr. affidare mulierem, Bratton. To 
betroth in order to marriage. 
Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthlefs king. Shakefp. Henry Vi. 
To Arry’. v.n. To put confidence in; to puttruft in. 
Marcus Andronicus, fo I do af/y 
In thy uprightnefs and integrity, 
That I will here difmifs my loving friends. Shas. Tit. Andr. 
Ari'eLp. adv. {froma and field. See Fiero.) “To the field. 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn, 


Batt’ring our flocks with the frefh dews of night. — Adiltan. 
Afield went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine, for fo fhould houfewives do. Gay. 


AFLA'T. adv. [from a and fiat. SeeFLat.] Level with the ground. 
When you would have many ‘new roots of fruit-trees, take 

a low tree, and bow it, and lay all ‘his branches affat upan the 
ground, and caft earth upon them; and every twig will take 
root. Bacon s Natural tHiftory. 
ArLo'aT. adv. [from a and float. Sec Froar.] Floating; 
born up in the water: in a figurative fenfe, within view; in | 
motion. 


There 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, Icads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of thcir life 
Is bound in fhallows and in miferies. 

On fuch a full fea are we now afloat ; 

And we mutt take the current when it ferves, 

Or lofe our ventures. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Take any paffion of the foul of man, while it is predomi- 
nant and afloat, and, juft in the critical height of it, nick it 
with fome lucky or unlucky word, and you may as certainly 
over-rule it to your own purpofe, as a {park of fire, falling up- 
on gun-powder, will infallibly blow it up. South. 

There are gencrally feveral hundred loads afloat, for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty-five leagues up the river above Hall ; 
and there are other rivers that flow into the Inn, which bring in 
their contributions. Addifon’s Italy. 

AFo'oT. adv. [irom a and foot. ] 
1. On foot; not on horfeback. 

He thought it beft to return, for that day, to a village not far 
off; and difpatching his horfe in fome fort, the next day early, 
to come afzot thither. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

2. Inaction ; as, a defign is afoot. 

I pr’ythee, when thou feeft that act afoot, 

Ev’n with the very comment of thy foul 

Obferve mine uncle. 

3. In motion. 
Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s pow’rs you heard not— 

Tis faid they are afoot. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 

AFORE. prep. [from aand fore. See BEForE.} 
1. Before; nearer in place to any thing; as, be flood afore him. 
2. Sooner in time. 
If your diligence be not fpeedy, I fhall be there afore you. 
Shake/peare’s King Lear. 


Idem, ibid. 


AFO'RE: adv. 
1. In time foregone or paft. 

Whofoever fhould make light of any thing afire fpoken or 
written, out of his own houfe a tree fhould be taken, and he 
thereon be hanged. Efdras, vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to remove his 
fit. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 

2. Firft in the way. 
fEmilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap’d ; 
Will you go on afore ? Shake/peare’s Othello. 
3. In front; in the fore-part. 
Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monftrous, horrible and vaft. Fairy Queen: 
AFO'REGOING. participial adj. [from afore and going.) Going 
before. 
AFOREHAND: adv. [from afore and hand.]. 
1. By a previous provifion. 

Many of the particular fubjects of difcourfe are occafional, 
and fuch as cannot aforehand be reduced to any certain ac- 
count. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Provided; prepared; previoufly fitted. 

For it will be faid, that in the former times, whereof we have 
fpoken, Spain was not fo mighty, as now it is; and England, 
on the other fide, was more aforehand in all matters of power. 

Bacon's Confiderations on War with Spain. 
AFo/REMENTIONED. adj. [from afore and mentioned.) Men- 
tioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
give alms or relief to thofe aforementioned; being very near 
reduced themfelves to the fame miferable condition. — ddifon. 

AFO/RENAMED. adj. [from afore and named.] Named before. 

Imitate fomething of circular form, in which, as in all other 
aforenamed proportions, you {hall help yourfelf by the dia- 
meter. Peacham on drawing. 

Aro’RESAID. adj. [from afore and faid.}. Said before. 

It need not go for repetition, if we refume again that which 

we faid in the afore/aid experiment concerning annihilation. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° phe 
AFORETIME. adv. [from afore and time.] In time paft. 
O thou that art waxen eld in wickednefs, now thy fins which 
thou haft committed aforetime, are come to light. Sufanna. 
Arra'Ip. participial adj. [from the verb affray : it fhould there- 
fore properly be written with f.] 
1. Struck with fear ; terrified; fearful. 
So perfecute them with thy tempeft, and make them afraia 
with thy ftorm. Pfalm \xxxin. 15, 
2. Ithas often the particle of before the object of fear. 
There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 
In anguifh of her fpirit, thus fhe pray’d. Drydens Fables. 
If, while this wearied flefh draws fleeting breath, 
Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death, 
It hap’ly be thy will, that I fhould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inftant now, great Sire, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior. 
AFRE'sH. adv. [froma and freh. See FRESH.] Anew; again, 
after intermiffion. 
The Germans now ufing no fuch light horfemen, but ferving 


Arron‘. adv. [from a and front.) In front; in direct oppofi- 


A'FTER. prep. [zpren, Sax.] i y 
1, Following in place. fter is commonly applied to words of 


2. In purtuit of, 


3. Behind. 


4. Pofteriour in time. 


6. In imitation of. 


A/FTERBIRTH. n. f. [from after and birth.] 


AFT 


upon great horfes, and charged with heavy armour, received 
great hurt by thefe light fkirmifhes ; the Turks, with their 
light horfes, cafily fhunning their charge, and again, at their 
pleafure, charging them afre/>, when they faw the heavy horfes 
alinoft weary. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks 

When once we have attained thefe ideas, they may be excit= 
ed afre/h by the ufe of words. Watts’s Logick. 


tion to the face. 
‘Thefe four came all afront, and mainly thruft at me. f 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. te 


motion ; as,he came after, and ftood behind him. It is oppofed 
to before. 

What fays lord Warwick, fhall we after them ?— 

— After them! nay, before them, if we can. Shak. Henry VIZ 


After whom is the king of Ifrael come out? After whom 
doft thou purfue? After adead dog, after a flea. 1 Saaz. xxiv.14. 


Sometimes I placed a third prifm after a fecond, and fome- 
times alfo a fourth after the third, by all which the image might 
be often refracted fideways. Newton s Opticks. 


Good after ill, and after pain delight ; 
Alternate, like the fcenes of day and night. Drydens Fab. 
We fhall examine the ways of conveyance of the fovereignty 
of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. Locke. : 


5. According to. 


He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no good mintman, 
but takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, 
and not after their intrintic value. Bacon. 


There are, among the old Roman ftatues, feveral of Venus, 
in different poftures and habits; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifon’s Italy. 

This allufion is after the oriental manner: thus in the pfalms, 
how frequently are perfons compared to cedars. Pope’sOd. notes. 


A/FTER. adv. 
1. In fucceeding time. 


It is ufed of time mentioned as fucceed- 
ing fome other. So we cannot fay, I fhall be happy after, but 
hereafter ; but we fay, I was firft made miferable by the lofs, 
but was after happier. 

Far be it from me, to juftify the cruelties which were at firft 
ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after. Bacon. 

The chief were thofe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feek their prey on earth, durft fix 
Their feats long after next the feat of God. Paradife Loft. 


De Following another. 


Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it ; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw thee after. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 


AFTER is compounded with many words, but almoft always in its 


genuine and primitive fignification; fome, which occurred, 
will follow, by which others may be explained. 


A'FTER ACCEPTATION. [from after and acceptation.] A fenfe 


afterwards, not at firft admitted. 
*Tis true, fome doétors in a fcantier fpace, 
I mean, in each apart, contract the place: 
Some, who to greater length extend the line, 
The church’s after acceptation join. Dryd. Hind and Panther. 


A'FTERAGES. n.f. [from after and ages.) Succeflive times; 


pofterity. This word has no fingular. 

Not the whole land, which the Chufites fhould, or might in 
future time, conquer; feeing, in afterages, they became lords 
of many nations. Raleigh s Hiftory of the World, 

Nor to philofophers is praife deny’d, 

Whofe wife inftructions afterages guide. Sir Y. Denham. 

What an opinion will afterages entertain of their religion, 
who bid fair for a gibbet, by endeavouring to bring in a fuper- 
ftition, which their forefathers perifhed in flames to keep out. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 1. 


A’/FTER ALL. When all has been taken into the view; when 


there remains nothing more to be added ; at laft ; in fine; 
in conclufion. 

They have given no good proof in afferting this extravagant » 
principle ; for which, after all, they have no ground or colour, 
but a paflage or two of fcripture, miferably perverted, in op- 
pofition to many exprefs texts. Atterbury s Sermons. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed 
to lome good old authors, whofe works | had leifure to ftudy. 

Pope on Paftoral Poetry. 
1 The membrane 
in which the birth was involved, which is brought away after ; 
the fecundine. 

The exorbitances or degenerations of that, whether from a 
hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birth left behind, 
produce fuch virulent diftempcrs of the blood, as make it caf 
out a tumour, Wifeman'’s Surgery. 


Alrrerchap. n.f. [from after and clap.] Unexpected events 


happening after an affair is fuppofed to be at an end. 
3 For 
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For the next morrow’s meed they clofcly went; 

For fear of afterclaps to prevent. Spenf: Hub. Tak. 
It is commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 

A'FTERCOST. n. fe [from after and cof?.] The latter charges ; 
the expence incurred after the original plan is executcd. 

You muft take care to carry off the land-floods and ftreams, 
before you attempt draining; left your afterco/? and labour 
prove unfuccefstul. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A'FTERCROP. n. f. [from after and crop.} The fecond crop or 
harveft of the fame year. 

Aftercrops I think neither good for the land, nor yet the 
hay good for cattle. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A'FTER-DINNER. ^. f. [from after and dinner.] The hour pait- 
fing juft after dinner, which is generally allowed to indulgence 
and amufcment. 

‘hou haft nor youth nor age, 

But, asit were, an afterdinrer’s ficep, 

Dreaming on both. Shakejp. Meafure for Meafure. 

A'FTER-ENDEAVOUR. n. f. [from after and endeavour.] En- 
deavours madc after the firft effort or endeavour. 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe fhould leave 
traces in their brains, which, not firft, but by their-after-en- 
deavours, fhould produce the like founds. Locke. 

A'FTER-ENQUIRY. n. f. [trom after and enguiry.] Enquiry 
made after the fat committed, or after life. 

You mutt cither be directed by fome that take upon them to 
know, or to take upon yourlelf that, which, Iam furc, you do 
not know, or lump the after-enquiry on your peril; and how 
you fhall fpeed in your journcy’s end, [ think, you'll never 
return to tel] me. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

To AFTEREYE. v-a. [from after and eye.] To keep one in 
view ; to follow in view. 

Thou fhould{t have made him 

As little as a crow, or lefs, ere Icft 

To aftereye him. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

A'rTERGAME. 2. f. [from after and game.] The fcheme which 

- maybe laid, or the expedients which arc practifed after the 
original defign has mifcarried ; methods taken after the firft 
turn of affairs. \ 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and open flowly ; 
nature fometimes delighting to play an aftergame, as well as 
fortune, which had both their turns and tides in courfe. /Votton. 

The fables of the ax-handle andthe wedge, ferve to precau- 
tion us not to put ourfelves needlefsly upon an aftergame, but 
to weigh beforehand what we fay ahd dô. = L’E/frange’s Fab. 

Our firft defign, my friend, has ptov’d abortive; 

Still there remains an aftergame to play.  „Addifon s Cato. 

A’rreruours. 7%. f. [from after and hours.) The hours that 
fucceed. 

So {mile the heav’ns upon this holy act, 

That afterhours with forrow chide us not. 

Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

A/FTER-LIVER. ^. f. [from after and hive.) He that lives tn fuc- 
ceeding times. 

j By thee my promife fent 

Unto myfeli, let after-tivers know. Sidney, b. ii. 

Ä'FTERLOVE. n.f. [from after and love.) The fecond or later 
love. l 

Intended, or committed, was this fault ?- 

If but the firft, how heinous ere it be, 

To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. — Shake/p. Richard I. 

A'TTERMATH: nji [fromvafier, and math, from msw.] The 
latter math ; the fecond crop of grafs mown in autumn. See 
AFTERCROP. 

A'FTERNOON. x. f. [from ajter and noon.} The time from the 

. meridian to the evening. f 

A beauty-waining and diftrefled widow, 

Ev’n in the afternoon of her beft days, 

Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye. 

Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
However, keep the lively tafte you hold 

Of God ; love him now, but fear him more ; 

And, in your afternoons, think what you told 

And promis’d him at morning-prayer before. 

Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 

But when the bus’nefs of the day is done, 

On dice, and drink, and drabs, they fpend the afternoon. 

Dryden's Perfius, Sat. i. 

A’rrerPains. n. f. [from after and pain.] 

The pains after birth, by which women are dclivered of the 
fecundine. 

A'FTERPART. 2. f. [from after and part.) The latter part. 

The flexiblencfs of the former part of a man’s age, not yet 
grown up to be head{trong, makes it more governable and fafe ; 
and, in the afterpart, reafon and forefight begin a little to take 
place, and mind a man of his fatety and improvement. Locke. 

A'rTERPROOF. n. f. [from after and proof.] Evidence pofte- 
riour to the thing in queftion. 

All know, that he likewife at firft was much under the ex- 
pectation of his afterproof; fuch a folar influence there is in 
the folar afpect. Wotton. 

A'FTERTASTE. n.f. [from after and tafte.] A tafte remaining 
VoL. I 
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upon the tongue after the draught, which was not perceived in 
the act of drinking. 

AFTERTHOUGHT. n.f. [from after and thought.] Reflections 
after the act; expedients formed too late. It is not properly 
to be ufed for fecondthought. ° 

Expence, and afterthought, and idle care; 

And doubts of motely hue, and dark defpair ; 

Su{picions, and fantaftical furmile, 

And jealoufy fuftus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all fhe view’d, in tawny drefs’d, 

Downlook’d, and with a cuckow on her fiit. Dryd. Fetles: 

A‘/FTER-TIMES. n. f. [from after and time.] Succeeding times. 
Sce AFTERAGES. 

You promis’d once, a progeny divine 

Of Romans, rifing from the Trojan line, 

In aftertimes fhould hold the world in awe, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. Dryd. Virg. Æn. 

A'FTERTOSSING. n. f. [from after and to/s.] The motion of 
the fea after a ftorm. 

Confufions and tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
unnatural rebellion, and are no more than the aftertoffings of 
a fea, when the ftorm is laid. Addifons Freebolder, N° 25- 

A‘FTERWARD. adv. [from after, and peand, Sax.} In fuc- 
cecding time; fometimes written afterwards, but lefs pro- 
perly. 

Ufes not thought upon bcfore, may afterward fpring up, 
and be reafonable caufes of retaining that, which former confi- 
derations did formerly procure to be inftituted. Hooker. 

An anxious diftruft of the divine goodnefs, makes a man 
more and more unworthy of it; and miferable beforehand, 
for fear of being fo afterward. L Eftrange. 

A’FTERWIT. n. f. [from after and wit.] The contrivance of 
expedients after the occafion of ufing them is palt. See Af- 
TERTHOUGHT. 

There is no recalling of what's gone and paft; fo that after- 
wit comes too late, when the mifchicf is done. L’Eftrange. 

A'FTER-WRATH. n.f. [from after and wrath.] Anger when 
the provocation feems paft. 

I hear him mock 

The luck of Cæfar, which the gods give men 

T excufe their after-wrath. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

A'GA. n.f. The title of a Turkifh military officer. 

Aca'In. adv. [azen, Sax. ] 

1. A fecond time; once more; marking the repetition of the 
fame thing. 

The poor remnant of human fecd, which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by little and 
little. Bacons New Atalantis. 

Go now, deluded man, and feek again 

New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain.  Dryd. Æn. 

Some are already retired into foreign countries; and the 
reft, who poflefs lands, are determined never to hazard them 
again, for the fake of eftablifhing their fuperftition. Swift. 

2. On the other hand ; marking fome oppolition or contrariety. 

His wit encreafed upon the occafion; and fo much the more, 
if the occafion were fharpened with danger. gain, whether 
it were the fhortnefs of his forefight, or the ftrength of his 
will, certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defects in his nature. Bacon. 

Thofe things that we know not what to do withal, if we had 
them, and thofe things, again, which another cannot part with, 
but to his own lofs and fhame, are the very conditions of this 
fable. D’Eftrange's Fables. 

3. On another part; marking a tranfition to fome new confide- 
ration. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 

Made higher with new mounts of {now ; 
Again, behold the winter’s weight 
Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden. 

4. In return, noting re-action, or reciprocal action ; as, his for- 
tune worked upon his nature, and his nature again upon his for- 
tune. 

5. Back; in reftitution. 

When your head did but ake, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 

The beft I had, a princefs wrought it me, 

And I did never ask it you again. Shake/p. King John. 

6. In return for any thing; in recompence. 

That he hath given will he pay again. PTORBAXE2G 

7. Inorder of rank or fucceffion; marking diftribution. 

Queftion was afked of Demofthenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator? He anfwered, AGion. What next? Ac- 
tion, -What next, again ? Action. Bacon s Effays. 

The caufe of the holding green, is the clofe and compact 
fubftance of their leaves, and the pedicles of them: and the 
caufe of that again is either the tough and vifcous juice of the 
plant, or the ftrength and heat thereof.  Bacon’s Nut. Ei/tory. 

8. Befides; in any other time or place. 

They have the Walloons, who are tall foldiers ; yet that is 
but a {pot of ground. But, on the other fide, there is not in 
the world again fuch a {pring and feminary of brave military 


people, as in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon. 


9: Twice 
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g: Twice as much; marking the fame quantity once repeated. 
"Chere are whom heav’n has bleit with ftore of wit, 

Yet want as much again to manage it; 

For wit and judgment ever are at itrite, 

Tho’ meant cach other’s aid, like man and wife. Pope. 

I fhould not be forry to {ce a chorus on a theatre, more than 
as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned at a king’s 
charges. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

ro. Again and again ; with frequent repetition ; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hafty readings ; 
it muft be repeated again and again, with a clofe attention to 
the tenour of the difcourfe. Locke's Effay on St. P. Epifiles. 

11. In oppofition; by way of refiftance. 

Who art thou that anfwerett again ? 

12. Back; as, returning from fome mellage. 

Bring us word again which way we {hall go. 

AcA‘Inst. prep. [xengeon, ongeonr, Sax. ] 
1. In oppofition to any perfon. 

And he will be a wild man; his hand will be againf? every 
man, and every man’s hand again/? him. Gen. Xvi. 12. 
Contrary ; oppofite, in general. 

That authority of men {hould prevail with men either again/t 
or above reafon, is no part of our belief. Hooker. 

He is melancholy without caufe, and merry again/? the hair. 

Shake[p. Troilus and Creffida. 

We might work any effect without and again/? matter ; and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or {pirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacons Natural Hifi. 

‘The preventing goodnefs of God does even wreft him from 


Rom. ix. 20. 


Deut. i. 22. 


y 


himfelf, and fave him, as it were, againft his will. South, 
The god, uneafy till he flept again, 
Refolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain ; 
And, tho’ again/? his cuftom, call’d aloud, 
Exciting Morpheus from the flcepy crowd. Dryden. 


Men often fay a thing is againf? their confcience, when re- 

ally it is not. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
. Incontradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againf? a thing, this will {till be 
true, that many things poffibly are, which we know not of; 
and that many more things may be than are: and if fo, after 
all our arguments again/? a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. Tillotfon. 

The church-clergy have written the beft collection of tracts 
againf! popery, that ever appeared in England. Swift. 

4. With contrary motion or tendency ; ufed of material action, 
Boils and plagues 
Plaifter you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Farther than feen, and one infect another 
Again? the wind a mile. a Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
‘The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth 
in the frefh air; and many times flieth agan/? the wind, as 


bo 


trouts and falmons fwim again/? the ftream. Bacon. 
5. Contrary to rulc or law. 
If aught again/? my life 
Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuftly, 
Againfi the law of nature, law of nations. M. Sam. Agon. 


Againf? the public fanctions of the peace, 

Againft all omens of their ill fuccefs ; 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

Vo force their monarch, and infult the court. Dryden’s Zin, 

6. Oppofite to, in place. 
Againft the Tiber’s mouth, but far away. 
. To the hurt of another. 

And when thou think’ft of her eternity, 
Think not that death again/? her nature is ; 
Think it a birth: and when thou go’ft to die, 
Sing like a fwan, as if thou went’ ft to blifs. 

8. In provifion for ; in expectation of. 

This mode of fpeaking probably had its original from the 
idea of making provifion again/?, or in oppofition to a time of 
misfortune, but by degrees acquired a neutral fenfec. 

Thence fhe them brought into a ftately hall, 

Wherein were many tables fair difpred, 

And ready dight with drapets feftival, 

Againft the viands fhould be miniftred. Fairy Queen. 

The like charge was given them again/? the time they fhould 
come to fettle themfelves in the land promifed unto their fa- 
thers. i Hooker, be ve § tt, 

Some fay, that ever sain/? that feafon comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long : 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad ; 

‘The nights are wholefome, then no plancts ftrike, 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So hillowed and fo gracious is the time. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

To that purpofe, he made hafte to Briftol, that all things 
might be ready again/? the prince came thither. Clarendon. 

4vainft the promis’d time provides with care, 

And hatters in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dryd. 

All which I grant to be reafunably and truly faid, and oniy 
defite they may be remembered again/f another day, Stilling/?. 
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A'caLaxy. n. f. [from a and 7242, Gr.] Want of milk. Dia. 
Aca'rE. adv. [from a and gape.] Staring with eagernefs ; as, a 
ird eapes for meat. 
e In himfelf was all his flate ; _ s 

More folemn than the tedious pomp that waits 

On princes, when their rich retinue long pà 

Of horfes led, and grooms befmear’d with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd, and fets them all agape. Puradife Loft. 

Dazzle the crowd, and fet them all agape. Philips. 

The whole crowd ftood agape, and ready to take the doctor 
at his word. Spectator, N” 572. 

A’carick. n.f. [agaricum, Lat.] A drug of ufc in phyfick, and 
the dvine trade. It is divided into male and female ; the male 
is ufed only in dying, the female in medicine : the male grows 
on oaks, the female on larchcs. 

There are two excrefcences which grow upon trces; both 
of them in the nature of mufhrooms: the one the Romans 
call boletus, which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was 
one of the dainties of thcir table ; the other ts medicinal, that 
is called agarick, which growcth upon the tops of oaks ; though 
it be affirmed by fome, that it groweth alfo at the roots. Bacon. 

Aca'sr. adj. [This word, which is ufually, by later authours, 
written agha/, is, not improbably, the true word derived from 
agaze, which has been written agha/?, from a miftaken etymo- 
logy. Sce AcHAsT.] À : 

Struck with terrour ; amazed; frighted to aftonifhment. 

Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands, 

With fhudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes aga/t, 

View’d firft their lamentable lot, and found f 

No reft. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1. 616. 

A'GATE. n.f. [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A precious ftone of the 
loweft clafs, often clouded with beautiful variegations. 

In fhape no bigger than an agate ftone, 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Agates are only varieties of the flint kind; they have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lineated, or {potted with different co- 
lours, chiefly dufky, black, brown, red, and fometimes blue. 

à Woodward's Method of Foffils. 

A’caty. adj. [from agate.] Partaking of the nature of agate. 

An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter ; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaccous cruft. Woodward. 

To AGA’ZE. v.a. [from aand gaze, to fet a gazing; as, amaze, 
amufe, and others.) To ftrike with amazement; to ftupily 
with fudden terrour. The verb is now out of ufc. 

So as they travell’d, fo they gan efpy 

An armed knight toward them gallop faft, 

That feemed from fome feared foe to fly, 

Or other grifly thing that him aga/f. Fairy Queen. 

Aca’zeED. participial adj. [from agaze ; which fce.} Struck with 
amazement ; terrified to ftupidity. 

Hundreds he fent to hell, and none durft ftand him ; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew : 

The French exclaim’d; ‘$ The devil was in arms !” 

All the whole army ftood agazed onhim. Shak. Henry VI. 

AGE. n.f. [age, Fr. anciently cage, or aage; it is deduced by 
Menage, from atatium, of ætas; by Junius, from aa, which, in 
the Teutonic dialeés, fignified long duration. ]} 

1. Any period of time attributed to fomething as the whole, or 
part, of its duration: in this fenfe, we fay, the ageof man, the 
feveral ages of the world, the golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts, 

His life being feven ages. Shakefpeare. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt feventcen years; {fo 
the whole age of Jacob was an hundred torty and feven years. 

Genefisy xlvii. 28a 

2. A fucceffion or generation of men. ; 

Hence, laftly, {prings care of pofterities, 

For things their kind would everlafting make. 

Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, 

The fruit whereof another age fhalltake. Sir F. Davies. 

Next, to the Son, 

Deftin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 

New heav’n, and earth, fhall to the ages rife, 

Or down froin heav’n defcend. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

No declining age 
E’er felt the raptures of poetic raze. Rofcommen. 
. The time in which any particular man, or race of men, lived, 
or fhall live; as, the age of heroes. 

4. The fpace of a hundred years; a fecular period ; a century. 

5. The latter part of life ; old-age ; oldnefs. 

You fee how full of change his age is: the obfervation we 
have made of it hath not been little; he always loved our 
fifter moft, and with what poor judgment he hath now caft her 
off. Shakespeare's King Lear. 

Boys muft not have th’ ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Rofcommon. 
And on this forchead, where your verfe has faid, 

The loves delighted, and the graces play’d; 

Infulting age will trace his crucl way, 

And leave fad marks of his deftructive way. Prior. 


6. Matu- 
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g. Maturity; ripenefs ; full ftrength of life. 

A iolemn admiftion of profelytes, all that cither, being of 
agë, dëtire that admifion for themfelves, or that, in infancy, 
are hy others prefented to that charity of the church. Hammond. 

We thought our fires, not with their own content, 

Had, ere we came to age, our portion fpent. 

>. Inlaw. 

In aman, the age of fourteen years is the age of diferction ; 
and twenty-one years is the full age: In a woman, at feven 
years of uge, the lord her father may di(train his tenants for aid 
to marry her; at the age of nine years, fhe is dowable; at 
twelve years, fhe is able finally to ratify and confirm her for- 
mer confent given to matrimony ; at fourtcen, fhe is cnabled 
to receive her land into her own hands, and thall be out of ward 
at the death of her anccttor; at fixtcen, fhe fhall be out of 
ward, though, at the death of her anceftor, fhe was within the 
age of fourteen years; at twenty-one, fhe is able to alienate 
her lands and tenements. At the age of fourteen, a {tripling is 
enabled to choofe his own guardian ; at the age of fourteen, a 
man may contient to marriage. Cowell. 

A'cen. adj. [from age. It makes two fyllables in poctry. } 
1. Old; ftricken in years; applied gencrally to animate beings. 

If the comparifon do ftand between man and man, which 
fhall hearken unto other, fith the aged, for the moft part, are 
beit experienced, leait fubjcct to rafh and unadvited paffions. 

Hooker, b. v. § 7: 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in any kind of courfe, as it is virtuous to be conftant in any 
undertaking. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

Kindnefs itfelf too weak a charm will prove, 
To raife the fecble fires of aged love. Prior. 
2. Old; applicd to inanimate things. This ufe is rare, and com- 
monly with fome tendency to the profopopæta. 

The people did not more worfhip the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves; and the fame Quintilian faith 
of the aged oaks. Stillingfleet s Defence of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

A’centy. adv. [from aged.] After the manner of an aged perfon. 
Ace'w. adv. [azen, Sax.] Again; inreturn. See AGAIN. 
This word is only written in this manner, though it be in 
reality the truc orthography, forthe fake of rhime. 
Thus Venus: Thus her fon reply’d agen ; 
None of your fifters have we heard or feen. Dryden's Hin. 
Alcency. n.f. [from agent.] 
1. The quality of acting; the ftate of being inaction ; action. 

A few advances there are in the following papers, tending to 
affert the fuperintendence and agency of providence in the natu- 
ral world. Woodward's Preface to Nat. Hiftory. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another ; bufinefs perform- 
ed by an agent. 

Some of the purchafers themfelves may be content to live 
cheap in a worfe country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agenctes. Swift. 

A'GENT. adj. [agens, Lat.] That which aéts; oppofed to pa- 
tient, or that which is acted upon. 

This fuccefs is oft truly afcribed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent; and then, by a fecondary means, it 
may upon a diverfc body; as, for example, if a man carry a ring, 
or fome part of a beaft, believing ftrongly that it will help him 
to obtain his love, it may make him more induftrious, and a- 
gain more confident and perfifting than otherwife he would 
be. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 902. 

A'GENT. n. f. 
r. An actor ; he that acts; he that profeffes the faculty of action. 

Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, but as ncedlefs in regard of the 
ugent, which fecth already what to refolve upon. Hooker. 

‘To whom nor agent, from the inftrument, 

Nor pow’r of working, from the work is known: 

Heav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 

And fore’d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 

Frecdom was farft beftow’d on human race, 

Ard prefcience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent, confequently being an effcét of the divine omnipotence. 

South's Sermons. 
2. A fubftitute; a deputy; a factor; a perfon employed to tranf- 
act the bufinefs of another. 
— All hearts in love, ufe your own tongucs ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itlelf, 

And truft no agent. Shakefpeare. 

‘hey had not the wit to fend to them, in any orderly fafhion, 
agents or chofen men, to tempt them, and to treat with them. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 


Dryd. 
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Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife, 
Who, not content to be reveng’d on you, 
‘The agents of your pasion will purfuc. Dryden's Aureng. 
3. That which has the power of operating, or producing effects 
upon another thing. 
They produced wonderful effects, by the proper application 
of agents to patients. Temple. 
AGGENERA‘TION. n. f. [from ad and generatio, Lat.] The itate 
of growing or uniting to another body. 
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To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a tranfranta- 
tion of nutriment; now where this convertion or aggeneratian 
is made, there is alfo required, in the aliment, a fimilarity ot 
matter. Brown’s Vulzar Errsurs 

To A'CGERATE. v.a. [from agger, Lat.) To heapup. DIS 
AGGERO'SR. adj. [trom agger, Lat.} Full of heaps. Dist 
To AGGLOMERATE. v.a. [agglomers, Lat.] 
1. ‘Vo gather up in a ball, as thread. 
2. To gather together. 
‘To AGGLO/MERATE. U. N. 
Befides, the hard agglomerating falts, 
The fpoil of ages, would impervious choke 
‘Their fecret channels. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
Acciu’tinants. 2. f. [from agelutinate.} Thofe medicines of 
applications which have the power of uniting parts together. 
To AGGLUTINATE. v.n. [from ad and gluten, glue, 
Lat.] To unite one part to another; to join together, fo as 
not to fall afunder. It is a word almoft appropriated to medi- 
cine. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfions, 
which is performed by the daily ingeftion of food that is di- 
gefted into blood; which being diffuled through the body, is 
agglutinated to thofe parts that were immediately agglutinated to 
the foundation-parts of the womb. Harvey on Conftunptions. 

AGGLuTINA’TION. n. f. [from agglutinate.] Union; cohcfion ; 
the aét of agglutinating ; the {tate of being agglutinated. 

The occafion of its not healing by agg/utination, as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in 
the bottom of the wound. IFifeman’s Surgery. 

AGGLU'TINATIVE. adj. [from agglutinate.} That which has 
the power of procuring agglutination. 

Row] up the member with the agelutinative rowler. ifem. 

To AGGRANDI'ZE. v.a. [aggrandifer, Fr.] To make 
great; to enlarge; to exalt; to improve in powcr, honour, 
or rank. It is applicd to perfons generally, fometimes to 
things. 

If the king fhould ufe it no better than the pope did, only to 
aggrandize covetous churchmen, it cannot be called a jewel in 
his crown. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Thefe furnifh us with glorious fprings and mediums, to raife 
and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm our fouls, to awaken 
the better paffions, and to elevate them even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional purpofes. JVatts’s Improv. of the Mind. 

A'GGRANDIZEMENT. n. f. [aggrandiffement, Fr.] ‘The ftate of 
being aggrandized ; the act of aggrandizing. 

A'GGRANDIZER. n.f. [from aggrandize.) The perfon that 
agorandizes or makes great another. 

To Accra’TE. v.a. {aggratare, Ital.] To pleafe; to treat 
with civilitics: a word not now in ufe. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the floor; 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

The which them did in modeft wife amate, 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. 

To AGGRAVATE. v.a. [aggravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy; ufed only in a metaphorical fenfe ; as, to 
aggravate an accufation, or a punifhment. 

A grove hard by, fprung up with this their change, 

His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 

Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 

Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 

Usd by the tempter. Miltons Paradife Loft, b.x. 

Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, 

And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd. #neid. 

2. To make any thing worfe, by the addition of fome particular 
circumftance, not effential. 

This offence, in itfelf fo heinous, was yet in him aggravated 
by the motive thereof, which was not malice or difcontent, 
but an afpiring mind to the papacy. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

AcGrRAva’rion. n. f. [from aggravate. ] 

1. The act of aggravating, or making heavy. 

2. The extrinfecal circumftances or accidents, which encreafe the 
guilt of a crime, or the mifery of a calamity. 

If it be weigh’d 

By itfelf, with aggravations not furcharg’d, 

Or elfe with juft allowance counterpois’d, 

I may, if poffible, thy pardon find 

The eafier towards me, or thy hatred lefs. M. Sampf. Ag. 

He, to the fins which he commits, hath the aggravation fuper- 
added of committing them againft knowledge, againft confci- 
ence, againft fight of the contrary law. _ Hummona’s Fundam. 

A'GGREGATE. adj. [aggregatus, Lat.] Framed by the collec - 
tion of any particular parts into one mafs, body, or fyftem. 

They had, for a long time together, produced many other in- 
ept combinations, or aggregate forms of particular things, and 
nonfenfical fyftems of the whole. Ray on the Creation. 

A'GGREGATE. n.f: [from the verb.) ‘The complex or col- 
lective refult of the conjunction or acervation.of many par- 
ticulars. 

The reafon of the far greateft part of mankind, is but an 
aggregate of miftaken phantafms, and, in things not fenfible, a 
conftant delufion. Glanville's Scep/is Scientifica. 
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A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
n t poilibly, by their mutual contact, and preffing, and ftriking, 
compofe one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 
deritanding, and a vital confenfion of the whole body; any 
more than a fwarm of bees, or a crowd of men and women, 
can be conceived to make up one particular living creature, 
compounded and conftituted of the aggregate of them all. Bentl. 

To AGGREGATE. v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] To collect to- 
gether; to hcap many particulars into one mafs. 

A The aggregated foil 

Death, with his mace pcetrifick, cold, and dry, 

As with a trident, fmote. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

AGGREGATION. n. f. [from aggregate. ] 

1. The collection, or act of collecting many particulars into one 
whole. 

The water refident in the abyfs is, in all parts of it, ftored 
with a confiderable quantity of heat, and more efpecially in 
thofe where thefe extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 

Woodward's Nat. H:/ftory. 

2. The whole compofed by the coacervation of many particu- 
lars; an aggregate. 

3. Collection, or ftate of being collected. 

Their individual imperfections being great, they are more- 
over enlarged by their aggregation ; and being erroneous in 
their fingle numbers, once huddled together, they will be er- 
rour itfelf. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 6.1. 

To AGGRESS. v. n. [aggredior, aggreffum, Lat.] “To com- 
mit the firft a€t of violence ; to begin the quarrel. 

The rage difpers’d, the glorious pair advance 

With mingl’d anger, and collected might, 

Toturn the war, and tell aggreffing France, 

How Britain’s fons, and Britain’s friends can fight. + Prior. 

Acore'ssion. n. f. [aggreffio, Lat.] The firft act of injury 5 
commencement of a quarrel by fome act of iniquity. 

There is no refifting of a common enemy, without an union 
for a mutual defence; and there may be alfo, on the other 
hand, a confpiracy of common enmity and agereffion. L Efir. 

AGGRE'ssor. n. f. [from aggre/s.] The perfon that firft com- 
mences hoftility; the affaulter or invader, oppofed to the de- 
fendant. 

Fly in nature’s face ? 

But how, if nature fly in my face firft ? 

Then nature’s the aggreffar : Let her look to't. 

Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 

It isa very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of fuch authours, whofe works are {o foon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger already of appearing the firft ag- 
greffors. Pope and Swift's Preface to Mifcellanies. 

Acorievance. n. f: [See GrizvAnce.] Injury; hardfhip 
inflicted ; wrong endured. 

To AGGRI'EVE. v.a. [from gravis, Lat. See To grieve.] 

1. To give forrow; to caule gricf; to vex. It is not impro- 
bable, that to grieve was originally neuter, and aggrieve the ac- 
tive. 

But while therein I took my chief delight, 

I faw, alas! the gaping carth devour 

The fpring, the place, and all clean out of fight : 

Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. Spenfer. 

2. T'o impofe fome hardfhips upon ; to harrafs ; to hurt i one’s 
right. This is a kind of juridical fenfe ; and whenever it is 
ufed now, it bears fome allufion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbifhop of York, much aggrieved with fome prac- 
tices of the pope’s collectors, took all patiently. Cambden. 

‘The Janded man finds himfelf aggrieved, by the falling of his 
rents, and the ftreightening, of his fortune; whilit the monicd 
man keeps up his gain, and the merchant thrives and grows 


rich by trade. Locke. 
Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 
Cloé complains, and wond’roufly’s aggriev d. Granville. 


To AGGRO'UP. v.a. [aggropare, Ital.] To bring together in- 
to one figure ; to croud together : a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrouped (or combined) 
together, are agreeable and pleafant to the fight ; as alfo thofe 
things which appear to be performed witheafe. Dryd. Dufr. 

Acua’st. adj. [either the ‘participle of agaze, (fee AGAZE.) 
and then to be written agazcd, or agafi, or from a and garrt, 
a ghoft, which the prefent orthography favours ; perhaps they 
were originally different words. ] 

Struck with horrour, as at the fight of a fpestre; ftupified 
with terrour. It is generally applicd to the external appear- 
ance. 

Who fighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 

Had riven been, and all her heart-ftrings braft, 

With dreary drooping eyne look’d up like one agha/t. Spen/. 
The aged earth agha/t, 

With terrour of that blaft, 

Shall from the furface to the centre fhake. Mil. Chr. Nat, 
Aghaft he wak'd, and, ftarting from his bed, 

Cold fweat in clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread. Dryd. Ain: 
I laugh to think how your unthaken Cato 
Will look agha/t, while unforefcen deftruétion 

Pours in upon him thus trom every fide. 


Aaddifon. Cato 


AGILE. adj. [agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.) Nimble; ready; having 

the quality of being fpeedily put in motion; a¢tive. 
With that he gave his able horfe the head, 

And bending forward {truck his agile heels 

Againft the panting fides of his poor jade, 

Up to the rowel-head: Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The immediate and agile fubfervience of the fpirits to the — 
empire of the mind or foul. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To guide its ations with informing care, 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 

Render it weil, witty, valiant, fage, È 

As fits the various courfe of human age. _— Prie. 

A'GILENESS. x. fi [from agile.] “Phe quality of being agile ; 
nimblenefs; readinefs for motion; quicknefs ; activity 5 agi- 
lity. 

nalts: n. f. [agilitas, Lat. from agilis, agile.] Nimblenefs ; 
readinefs to move ; quicknefs ; activity. 

A limb over-ftrained by lifting a weight above its power, 
may never recover its former agility and vigour. Watts. 

AGILLOCHUM. n.f. Alocs-wood. i 

A tree in the Ealt-Indies, brought to us in fmall bits, of a 
very fragrant fcent. It is hot, drying, and accounted . a 
ftrengthener of the nerves in general. The beft is of a blackifh 
purple colour, and fo light as to fwim upon water. Quincy. 

A'GIO. n. f. [an Italian word, fignifying eafe or conveniency. } 

A mercantile term, ufed chiefly in Holland and Venice, for 
the difference between the value of bank notes, and the current - 
money. Chambers. 

ToAGI'ST. v.a. [from gifte, Fr. a bed or refting-place, or 
from gifter, i. e. ftabulari. | 

To take in and feed the cattle of ftrangers in the king’s fo- 
reft, and to gather the money. The officers that do this, are 
called agifiors, in Englith gue/? or giff-takers. Their funétion 
is termed agiffment ; as, agi/iment upon the fea banks. - This 
word agi/? is alfo ufed, for the taking in of other men’s cattle 
into any man’s ground, at a certain rate per week. Blount. 

Aci/stMEnT. n.f. [See AcisT. ] 

It is taken by the canon lawyers in another fenfe than is 
mentioned under agi/?. They fcem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, or mean rate, at which fome right or due may be 
reckoned : perhaps it is corrupted from addouct{iment, or ad- 
juftment. 

Acr/sror. n.f. [from agift.] An officer of the king’s foteft. 
See AGIST. i 

A'GITABLE. ‘n. f. [from agitate ; agitabilis, Lat.] That which 
may be agitated, or put in motion; perhaps that which may be 
difputed. See AGITATE, and AGITATION. 

To AGITATE. v.a. [agito, Lat.] 

1. To put in motion; to fhake; to move nimbly; as, the fur- 
face of the waters is agitated by the wind ; the veflel was broken 
by agitating the liquour. 

2. To be the caufe of motion; to actuate; to move. 

Where dwells this fov’reign arbitrary foul, 

Which does the human animal controul, 

Informs each part, and agitates the whole? Blackmere. 

3. To affect with perturbation ; as, the mind of man is agitated 
by various paffions. 

4. To ftir; to bandy from one to another ; to difcufs ; to con- 
trovert ; as, to agitate a queftion. 

Though this controverfy be revived, and hotly agitated a- 
mong the moderns; yet I doubt whether it be not, in a great 
part, a nominal difpute. Bayle cn Colours. 

AGITA‘TION. x. f: [from agitate, agitatio, Lat. ] 

1, The act of moving, or fhaking any thing. 

Putrefaction afketh reft; for the fubtle motion which putre- 
faction requireth, is difturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

2. The ftate of being moved or agitated; as, the waters, after a 
{torm, are fometime in a violent agitation. 

3. Difcuffion ; controverfial examination. 

A kind of a fchool queftion is ftarted in this fable, upon rea- 
fon and inftinct: and whether this deliberative proceeding of 
the crow, was not rather a logical agitation of the matter. 

L Eftrange’s Fables. 

4. Violent motion of the mind; perturbation; ditturbance of 
the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once the benefit 
of fleep, and do the effects of watching. In this flumbry agi- 
tation, befides her walking, and other a¢tual performances, what, 
at any time, have you heard her fay? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

His mother could no longer bear the agituticns of fo many 
paffions as thronged upon her. Tatler, N” 55. 

5. Deliberation ; contrivance ; the ftate of being confulted uper. 

The project now in agitation for repealing of the teft act, 
and yet leaving the name of an eftablifhment to the prefent 
national church, is inconfiftent Swift's Mifcell. 

Acira’Tor. n. f. [from agitate.) He that agitates any thing ; 
he who manages affairs: in which fenfe feerns to be ufed the 
agitators of the army. 

A‘GLET. nef. [A word which fome derive from atyar, {p!endour, 
but which is apparently to be deduced from aigulette, Fr. a tag 
to a point, and that from aigu, fharp. } 
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A tag of a point curved into fome reprefentation of an ani- 
mal, generaliy of a muan. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 200]. and 
his gown addrefled with agiets, efteemed worth 25 1. Hayward. 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, 
or au uget baby, or an old trot, and ne'er a tooth in her head. 

Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves of flowers, as in tu- 
lips. 

A'G Sart L. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging to a troop. Did. 

A'GNAIL. x. f. [trom anzc, gricved, and nagle, a nail.] 

A difeafe of the nails; a whitlow; an inflammation round 
the nails, 

AGNA'TION. n. f. [from agnatus, Lat.] Defcent from the fame 
father, in a direct male line, diftinct from cognation, or confan- 
guinity, which includes defcendants from females. 

AGNI'TION. n. f. [from agnitis, Lat.] Acknowledgment. 

Yo Acni’zE. v. a. [from agnofco, Lat.] To acknowledge; to 
own; to avow. ‘This word is now obfolcte. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardnefs; and do undertake 

This prefent war againtt the Ottomites.  Shake/p. Othello. 

AGNOMINA'TION. 2. f. [agnominatio, Lat.] Allufion of one 
word to another, by refemblance of found. 

The Britifh continueth yet in Wales, and fome villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very fig- 
nificative, copious, and pleafantly running upon agnominations, 
although haríh in afpirations. Camden. 

AG NUS CASTUS. n. f. [Lat.] The name of the tree commonly 
called the Cha/te Tree, from an imaginary virtue of preferving 
chaftity. 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more, 

And wreathes of agnus caffus others bore. Dryden. 

Aco’. adv. [agan, Sax. paft or gone; whence writers formerly 
ufed, and in fome provinces the people ftill ufe, agone for ago.] 

Paft ; as, long ago; that is, long time has paft fince. Reckon- 
ing time towards the prefent, we ufe /ince ; as, it is a year fince 
it happened: reckoning from the prefent, we ufe ago; as, it 
happened a year ago. “This is not, perhaps, always obferved. 

Be of good comfort: for the great fupply, 

That was expected by the Dauphin here, 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Godwin fands. Sh. K. John. 
This both by others and myfelf I know, 

For Ihave ferv’d their foverergn long ago ; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train. Dryd. Fab. 

Į fhall fet down an account of a difcourfe I chanced to have 
with one of them fome time ago. Addifon. Freeholder. 

Aco’c. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology ; the French have 
the term å gogo, in low language; as, ils vivent à gogo, they 
live to their wifh : from this phrafe our word may be, perhaps, 
derived. ] 

1. In a ftate of defire; ina ftate of imagination; heated with 
the notion of fome enjoyment; longing. 

As for the fenfe and reafon of it, that has little or nothing to 
do here; only let it found full and round, and chime right to 
the humour, which is at prefent agog, (juft as a big, long, rat- 
tling name is faid to command even adoration from a Spaniard) 
and, no doubt, with this powerful, fenfelefs engine, the rabble- 
driver; fhall be able to carry all before him. South s Sermons. 

2. It isufed with the verbs to be, or to fet; as, he is agog, or you 
may fet him agog. 

The gawdy goffip, when fhe’s fet agog, 

In jewels dreft, and at each ear a bob, 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 

Thinks all fhe fays or does, is juftify’d. Dryd. Fav. Sat. 6. 

This maggot has no focner fet him agog, but he gets him a 
fhip, freights her, builds caftles in the air, and conceits both the 
Indies in his coffers. L’Eftrange. 

3. It has the particles on, or for, before the object of defire. 

On which the faints are all agog, i 

And allthis for a bear and dog. Hudibras, cant. ii. 

They generally ftraggle into thefe parts about this time of 
the year; and fet the heads of our fervant-maids fo agog for 
hufbands, that we do not expect to have any bufinefs done as 
it fhould be, whilft they are in the country. ddifon. Spectator. 

Aco'xe. adv. [azan, Sax.] Ago; palt. See Aco. 

Is he fuch a princely one, 

As you fpeak him long agone? Ben. folnfon’s Fairy Prince. 

A'conisM. n. f. [aywncues Gr.] Contention fora prize. Did. 

Aco'InG. participial adj. [from a and going.) In action. 

Their firft movement, and imprefled motions, deritanded the 
impulfe of an almighty hand to fet them firft agoing. Tatler. 

A’conis'. n.f. [ayevisns, Gr.] A contender for prizes. Dic?. 

AGONISTES, af. [ayavsn, Gr.] A prize-ighter; one that 
contends at any public folemnity for a prize. Milton has fo 
ftiled his tragedy, becaufe Sumpysiz was called out to divert the 
Philiftines with feats of ftrength. 

AGoni'/sTICAL. adj. [from agoni/fes.] Relating to TA 
ing. V1, 

To «pote mee u. n. [from agoniza, low Latin, ayuń¢w, Gr. 
agonifer, Fr.] “Yo feel agonies; to be in exccffive pain. 

Wor. 
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Doft thou behold my poor diftraéted heart, 
Thus rent with agonizing love and rage, 
And afk me what it means? Art thou not falfe ?Rowe’sF.Sh. 
Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To fmart and agonize at ev'ry pore? Popes Effay on Man. 
AGONOTHE’TICK. adj. [ywr and òr, Gr.] Propofing pub- 
lick contentions for prizes; giving prizes; prefiding at publick 
ames. Dia. 
A'GONY. 2 f. [žyon» Gr. agon, low Lat. agonie, Fr.] 
1. The pangsof death; properly the laft conteit between life and 
dcath. 

Never was there more pity in faving any than in ending me, 

becaufe thercin my agony {hail end. Sidney, b. ite 
Thou who for me did feel fuch pain, 

Whofe precious blood the crofs did ftain, 

Let not thofe agonies be vain. 

2. Any violent or cxceffive pain of body or mind. 
Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 

Through wounds and ftrokes, and ftubborn handcling, 

That death were better than fuch agony, 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Thee I have mifs’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy prefence, agony of love! till now 
Not felt, nor fhall be twice. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
3. It is particularly ufed in devotions for our Redeemer’s conflict 
in the garden. 

To propofe our defires, which cannot take fuch effeét as we 
fpecify, fhall, notwithftanding, otherwife procure us his heaven- 
ly grace, even as this very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to 
be fent him as comforters in his agony. Hooker, b. v. 

AGo'op. adv. [a and good.] Inearneft; not fictitioufly. 
At that time I made her weep agood, 
For I did play a lamentable part. Shak. Two Gent. of Ver. 
Aco'uty. 7.f. An animal of the Antilles, of the bignefs of a 
rabbct, with bright red hair, and a little tail without hair. 
He has but two teeth in each jaw, holds his meat in his fore- 
paws like a fquirrel, and has a very remarkable crv. When he 
is angry, his hair {tands on end, and he ftrikes the earth with 
his hindfeet, and, when chafed, he flies te a hollow tree, 
whence he is expelled by {moke. Trevoux. 
To Acra’ce. v.a. [froma and grace.) To grant favours to ; 
to confer benefits upon: a word not now in ufe. 
She granted, and that knight fo much agrac’d, 
That fhe him taught celeftial difcipline. Fairy Queen. 
AGRA’MMATIST. .f. [a, priv. and yeexu2, Gr.] An illite- 
rate man. Dic. 
AGRA’'RIAN. adj. [agrarius, Lat.] Relating to fields or grounds ; 
a word feldom ufed but in the Roman hiftory, where there is 
mention of the agrarian law. 
To Acre’Ase. v. a. [from a and greafe.] To daub; to greafe ; 
to pollute with filth. 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 

Engrofs’d with mud, which did them foul agreafe. Fairy Q, 

To AGREE. v.n. [agreer, Fr. from gre, liking or good-will ; 
gratia and gratus, Lat ] 
1. To be in concord ; to live without contention ; not to differ. 

The more you agree together, the lefs hurt can your ene- 
mies do you. Pope's View of Epic Poctry. 

2. To grant; to yield to; to admit; with the particles to or 
upon. 

And perfuaded them to agree to all reafonable conditions. 

2 Maccabees, Xis 14. 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from achaos ; fee- 
ing that is agreed on by all that give it any origin. Burnet’s Theo. 

3. To fettle terms by ftipulation ; to accord. 

Agree with thine adverfary quickly, whilft thou art in the 
way with him ; left at any time the adverfary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
caft into prifon. Matt. v.25. 

4. To fettle a price between buyer and feller. 

Friend, I do thee no wrong: didft not thou agree with me 

for a penny. . Matt. xx. 13. 
5. To be of the fame mind or opinion. 

He exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy, and re- 
proach, and malice of men of all qualities and conditions, who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confefs it. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
6. To fettle fome point among many. 

Strifes and troubles would be endlefs, except they gave their 
common confent all to be ordered by fome whom they fhould 
agree upon. ‘Hooker, b. i, 

If judicious men, fkilled in chymical affairs, fhall agree to 
write clearly, and keep men from being ftunned by dark or 
empty words, it is hoped, they will be reduced either to write 
nothing, or books that may teach us fomething. Beyle. 

4. To be confiftent; not to contradict. 

For many bare falfe witnefs againft him, but their witne 
agreed not together. ` Mark, xiv. 56. 

They that itood by faid again to Peter, furely thou art one 
of them: for thou art a Galilean, and thy {pcéch agrecth there- 
to. Mark, xiv. 70. 
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Which tefti nony I the lefs feruple to allege, becaufe it agrees 
very well with what has been affirmed to me by a phyfician at 

ofcow. Bayle’s Hiftory of Colours. 

8. To fuit with ; to be accommodated to. 

Thou feedeft thine own people with angels food, and didft 
fend them from heaven bread agrecing to every tafte. Wi/dom. 

His principles could not be made to agree with that confti- 
tution and order, which God had fettled in the world; and, 
thereforc, muft needs clafh with common fenfe and experience. 

Locke. 
9. To caufe no difturbance in the body. 

I have often thought, that our prcfcribing affes milk in fuch 
{mall quantities, is injudicious ; for, undoubtedly, with fuch as 
it agrees with, it would perform much greater and quicker ef- 
fects, in greater quantitics. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To AGREE. v. a. 
1. To put an cnd to a variance. 

Hc faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 

Somc troublous uproar, or contentious fray, 

Whereto he drew in hafte it to agree. Fairy Queen, b, it. 

2. To make friends ; to reconcile. 
The mighty rivals, whofe deftructive rage 

Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Arc now agreed. 

AGREEABLE. adj. [agreable, Fr.] 
i. Suitable to; confiftent with. Tt has the particle to, or with. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either with fo good a 
chriftian, or fo reafonable and fo great a perfon. Temple. 

‘That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. L Efirange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agreeable to our rea- 
fon, fo is it likewife the intercft both of private perfons and of 
publick focieties. Tillotfon. 

Avreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amifs, to make 
children, as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory. 

Locke on Education. 
2. Pleafing; that is fuitable to the inclination, faculties, or tem- 
per. It is ufed in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 
And while the face of outward things we find 

Pleafing and fair, agreeable and fwcet, 

Thefe things tranfport. Sir F. Davies. 

I recollect in my mind the difcourfes which have pafled be- 
tween us, and call to mind athoufand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on thefe occafions. Addifon. Spetator, N° 241. 

3. It has alfo the particle to. 

The delight which men have in popularity, fame, fubmiffion, 
and fubjection of other men’s minds, feemeth to be a thing, in 
itfelf, without contemplation of confequence, agreeableand grate- 
ful żo the nature of man. Bacon’s Natural Hifi. 

AGRE'EABLENESS. n. f. [from agreeable.] 
1. Confiftency with; fuitablenefs to; with the particle to. 

Pleafant taftes depend not on the things themfelves, but their 
agreeablenc/s to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 
great varicty. Locke. 

2. The quality of pleafing. It is ufed in an inferiour fenfe, to 
mark the production of fatisfaction, calm and lafting, but be- 
low rapture or admiration. 

There will be occafion for largenefs of mind and agree- 
ablene/s of temper. Collicr of Friendphip. 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing, who has 
an agreeablene/s that charms us, without corre€tnefs; like a mif- 
trefs, whofe faults we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Refemblance ; likenefs ; fometimes with the particle between. 

This relation is likewife feen in the agreeablene/s between man 
and the other parts of the univerfe; and that in fundry re- 
fpects. Grew’s Cofmolozia Sacra. 

AGRE'EABLY. adv. [from agreeable. } 
1. Confiftently with; in a manner fuitable to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and Jerufalem, 
agrecably to that which is in the law of the Lord. 1 Efa.xviii.12. 

2. Pleafingly. 

I did never imagine, that fo many excellent rules could be 

produced fo advantageoufly and agreeably. Swift. 
AGRE'ED. participial adj. [from agree.] Settled by confent. 

When they had got known and agreed names, to fignify thofe 
internal operations of their own minds, they were fufficiently 
furnifhed to make known by words all their ideas. Locke, 

AGRE’EINGNESS. 2. f. [from agzree.] Confiftence; fuitablenefs. 
AGRE/EMENT. n.f. [azrement, Fr. in law Latin agreamentum, 
which Coke would willingly derive from aggregatio mentium.] 

1. Concord. 

What agreement is there between the hyena and the dog ? and 

what peace between the rich and the poor? Ecelus, xiii. 18, 
. Refemblance of one thing to another. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they arc both confidered by us as having parts, yet their 
parts are not feparable one from anothcr. Locke, 

3. Compact; bargain; conclufion of controverfy; ftipulation. 

And your covenant with death fall be difunnulled, and your 
agreement with hell fhall not f{tand; when the overflowing 
fcourge fhall pafs through, then ye fuall be trodden down by 
it. Ifaiah, xxviii. 8. 
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Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and come out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his ciftern- 

2 Kings, xviii. 3t 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet the above- 
mentioned company at the Salutation, to talk of this agree- 
ment. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Fobn Bulle 

Acre‘stTIcK, or AGRE'STICAL. adj. [from agreftis, Lat.] & 

Having relation to the country ; rude; ruftick. Dit, 

AGRICOLA’TION. n.f. [from agricola, Lat.) Culture of the 
ground. t : Didi. 

A'GRICULTURE. 2. f. [agricultura, Lat.] The art of cultivat- 
ing the ground ; tillage ; hufbandry. Pape 

He ftrictly advifeth not to begin to fow before the fetting of 
the ftars; which notwithftanding, without injury to agriculture, 
cannot be obferved in England. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

That there was tillage beftowed upon the ground, Mofes does 
indeed intimate in general; as alfo, what fort of tillage that 
was, is not exprefled: I hope to fhew, that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefome, nor did it take 
up fo much time as ours doth. Wocdward’s Nat. Hiflory. 

The difpofition of Ulyffes inclined him to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more fecure, method of life, by agri- 
culture and hufbandry. Pope’s Odyffey 5 notes. 

A'GRIMONY. n.f. [agrimonia, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are rough, hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches ; the flower-cup confifts of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments ; the flowers have five or fix leaves, 
and are formed into a long fpike, which expand in form of a 
rofe; the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock; 
in each of which are contained two kernels. 

The fpecies are; 1. The common or medicinal agrimony. 
2. The fweet-fmelling agrimony. 3. Lefler agrimony, with a 
white flower. 

The firft is common in the hedges, in many parts, and 
is the fort commonly ufed in medicine. It will grow in almoft 
any foil or fituation ; and is increafed by parting the roots in 
autumn, or by fowing the feeds foon after they are ripe. Mill. 

AGRo’uND. adv. [from a and ground. | 

1. Stranded ; hindered by the ground from paffing farther. 

With our great fhips we durft not approach the coaft, we 
having been all of us aground. Sir W. Raleigh's Effay;. 

Say what you feek, and whether were you bound ? 

Werc you, by ftrefs of weather, caft aground ? Dryden's Zin. 

2. It is likewife figuratively ufed, for being hindered in the pro- 
grefs of affairs; as, the negotiators were aground at that objec- 
tion. 

A'’GUE. n. f. [aigu, Fr. acute.] An intermitting fever, with 
cold fits fucceeded by hot. The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called the ague, and the hot the 
fever. 

Our caftle’s ftrength 
Will laugh a fiege to fcorn. Here let them lie, 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. — Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Though 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age, 

Yet neither tempers nor corrects the other ; 

As if there were an ague in his nature, X 

That ftill inclines to one extreme. Denham s Sophy. 

A'GUED. adj. [from ague.] Struck with an ague; fhivering; 
chill; cold: a word in little ufe. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With flight and agued fear! mind and charge home. 
Shakef/peare’s Coriolanus. 
A'GUE FIT. n. f. [from ague and fit.) The paroxy{m of the ague. 
This ague fit of fear is overblown ; 

An eafy tafk it is to win our own. Shake/p. Richard II. 

A'GUE PROOF. adj. [from ague and proof.) Proof againft agues ; 
able to refift the caufes which produce agues, without being af- 
fected. 

When the rain came to wet mc once, and the wind to make 
me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; 
there I found ’em, there I fmelt °em out. Go to, they are not 
men o’ their words ; they told me I was every thing: ’tis alie; 
I am not ague proof. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

A/GUE-TREE. n. f. [from ague and tree.) A name fometimes 
given to faflafras. Dich 

To Acu'tsg. v. a. [froma and guife. Sec Guise.] To drefs; 
to adorn ; to deck : a word now not in ufe. 

At other whiles fhe would devife, 

As her fantaftick wit did moft delight ; 

Sometimes her head fhe fondly would aguife 

With gaudy garlands, or frefh flowers dight 

About her neck, or rings of ruthes plight. Fairy Queen, 

A'GUISH. adj. [from ague.) Having the qualitics of an ague. 

So calm, and fo ferene, but now, 

What means this change on Myra’s brow ? 

Her aguijh love now glows and burns, 

Then chills and fhakes, and the cold fit returns. Granville. 

A/GUISHNEss. mJ. [from aguifo.] The quality of refembling 
an aguc 
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1. A word noting fometimes diflike and cenfure. 

Ah! finful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a feed of 
evil doers, children that are corrupters, they have forfaken the 
Lord. IjJaiah, i. 4. 

2. Somctimes contempt and exultation. 

Let them not fay in their hearts, 4b ! fo we would have it: 

lct them not fay, we have {wallowed him up. Pfalm xxxv. 25, 
3. Sometimes, and moft frequently, compaffion and complaint. 
In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 

But, ah! the mighty blifs is fugitive : 

Difeolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. Dryd. Virg. Georg. iil, 

Ah me! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but one: 

At morn both flourifh bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. Prior. 

4. When it is followed by that, it exprefles vehement defire. 
In goodnefs, as in greaticfs, they excell ; 
Ah that! we loved ourfelves but half fo well. Dryd. Juven. 
Ana’, AHA’! interjection. A word intimating triumph and con- 
tempt. 

They opened thcir mouth wide againft me, and faid, Aha, 

aha! our eyc hath fcen it. Palm xxxv. 21. 
Ane’ap. adu. [from a and head.] 
1. Farther onward than another : a fea term. 
And now the mighty Centaur fcems to lead, 
And now the fpeedy dolphin gets ahead. Dryden's ZEn. 
2. Headlong ; precipitant : ufed of men, 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, and go- 
vernours, that fo many men mifcarry. They fuffer them at 
firft to run ahead, and, when perverfe inclinations are advanced 
into habits, there is no dealing with them. L’E/frange’s Fab. 

AHEIGHT. adv. [from aand height.] Aloft; on high. 
But have I fall’n or no ?— 

— From the dread fummit of this chalky bourne ! 

Look up abeight, the thrill-gorg’d lark fo far 

Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

AHOUA', n. f. The name of a plant. 

It hath funnel-fhaped flowers of one leaf, divided into feve- 
ral parts at the top; the pointal, which rifes from the cup, is 
fixed, like a nail, to the inner part of the flower, and becomes 
a pear-fhapcd flefhy fruit, inclofing a three-cornered nut. 

There are two fpecies of this plant abounding on the conti- 
nent of South America: the firft grows to the height of our 
common cherry-tree ; its leaves are three or four inches long, 
and almoft two inches broad; the wood of it ftinks moft abo- 
minably, and the kernel of the nut is a moft deadly poifon ; to 
expel which, the Indians know no antidote, nor will they ufe 
the wood for fuel. The fecond fort, with an oleander leaf, 
and a yellow flower, does not grow higher than ten or twelve 
feet ; its fruit is of a beautiful red colour when ripe, and e- 
qually poifonous with the former. Both piants abound in every 
part with a milky juice. Mallar. 

To AID. v. a, [aider, Fr. from adjutare, Lat.] To help ; to 
fupport ; to fuccour. 
Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 

(So love the dread of danger doth defpife) 

And of him catching hold, him ftrongly ftaid 

From drowning. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Neither fhall they give any thing unto them that make war 
upon them, or aid them with victuals, weapons, money, or 
fhips. Maccabees, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
We learn that found as well as fenfe perfuades. Ro/common. 
Arp. n. f. [from To aid.] 
x. Help; fupport. 
The memory of ufeful things may receive confiderable aid, 
if they are thrown into verfe. /WVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Your patrimonial ftorcs in peace poflefs ; 
Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : 
Your private right fhould impious power invade, 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Popes Odyffey, b.i. 
. The perfon that gives help or fupport; a helper. 
Thou haft faid, it is not good that man fhould be alone ; 
letus make unto him an aid, like unto himfelf. Tobit, viii. 6. 
3. In law. 

A fubfidy. Aid ts alfo particularly ufed in matter of plead- 
ing, for a petition made in court, for the calling in of help 
from another, that hath an intercft in the caufe in queftion ; 
and is likewife both to give flrength to the party that prays in 
aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice accruing toward his 
own risht, except it be prevented: as, when a tenant for term 

-of life, courtefy, &%c. being impleaded touching his cftate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverfion ; that is, entreat the 
court, that he may be called in by writ, to allege what he 
thinks good for the maintenance both of his right and his own. 

Cowell. 
A’tpancr. n. f. [from aid.] Help; fupport : a word little ufed. 
Ofc have I {een a timely parted ghoft, 
Of afhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 
Being all defcended to the Jab’ring heart, 
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Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the fame for aidance ’gainft the cnemy. Sh. Hen. VI. 

A'IDANT. adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping ; helpful. 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the carth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s diftrefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

aes n. J. [from aid.] He that brings aid or help ; a helper ; 
an ally. : 

All along as he went, were punifhed the adherents and aid- 
ers of the late rebels. Bacons Henry VII. 

A'IDLESS. adj. [from aid and lfi, an infeparable particle. ] 

Helplefs; unfupported ; undefended. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ the city, which he painted 

With thunlcfs deftiny : aidle/s came oft, 

And, with a fudden re-enforcement, ftruck 

Corioli, like a planet. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Had met 

Already, cre my beft {peed could prevent, 

The aidle/s innocent lady, his with’d prey. Milt. Comus. 

A'IGULET. n. f. [aigulet, Fr.] A*point with tags; points of 
gold at the end of fringes. 

Which all above befprinkled was throughout 

With golden aigulets that glifter’d bright, 

Like twinkling ftars, and all the fkirt about 

Was hemm’d with golden fringes. Fairy Queen, b.ii. 

To AIL. v. a. [eglan, Sax. to be troublefome. ] 

1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and 
faid unto her, what aileth thee, Hagar? fear not: for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 17. 

2. It is ufed, ina fenfe lefs determinate, for to affeé? in any man- 
ner; as, fomething ails me that I cannot fit fiill; what ails the 
man that he laughs without reafon ? 

Love fmil’d, and thus faid, Want join’d to defire is unhappy; 

But if he nought do defire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 

Command the emprefs hither to be brought, 

I, in her death, fhall fome diverfion find, 

And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 

Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 

3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is never ufed but with fome in- 
definite term, or the word nothing ; as, What ails him? What 
does he ail ? He ails fomething; he ails nothing. Something ails 
him ; nothing ails him. Thus we never fay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever, or ufe definite terms with this verb. 

AIL. n. f. [from the verb.] A difeafe. 


Or heal, O Narfes, thy obfcener ail. Pope. 
A'ILMENT. n. f. [from ail.] Pain; difeafe. 
Little ailments oft attend the fair, 

Not decent for a hufband’s eye or ear. Granville. 


I am never ill, but I think of your ailments, and repine that 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swift's Letters. 
A'ILING. participial adj. [from To ail.] Sickly; full of com- 
laints. 
To AIM. v. a. [It isderived by Skinner from efmer, to point at ; 
a word which I have not found. ] 
1. To endeavour to ftrike with a mifive weapon; to dire& to- 
wards; with the particle at. 
Aim ft thou at princes, all amaz’d they faid, 
The laft of games? Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. To point the view, or direct the fteps towards any thing; to 
tend towards; to endeavour to reach or obtain; with to form- 
erly, now only with at. 
Lo, here the world is blifs; fo here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made, 
Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. Fairy O 
Another kind there is, which although we defire for itfelf, as 
health, and virtuc, and knowledge, neverthelefs they are not 
the laft mark whereat we aim, but have their further end where- 
unto they are referred. Hocker, b. i. 
Swoln with applaufe, and aiming ftill at more, 
He now provokes the fea gods from the fhore. Drydens Zin. 
Religion tends to the eafe and pleafure, the peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds, which all the wifdom of the world did al- 
ways aim at, as the utmoft felicity of this life. Tillotfon. 
3- To direct the miffile weapon; more particularly taken for the 
act of pointing the weapon by the eye, before its difmiffion 
from the hand. 
And proud Ideus, Priam’s charioteer, ` 
Who fhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy fpear. Dryd. 
4. To guef. 
Aim. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The dircétion of a miffile weapon. 
Afcanius, young and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim ; 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierc’d his bowels through his parting fides. 
Dryden, Ain. vii. l. 61. 
2. The point to which the thing thrown is directed, 


That 
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That arrows fled not fwitter toward their airy 
‘Than did our foldiers, aiming at their fafety, 
Fly from the field. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 
3: la a figurative fenfc, a purpofe; afcheme; an intention; 4 
defign. 

” He trufted to have equall’d the moft High, 

Tf he oppos’d : and, with ambitious ain 

Againft the throne, and monarchy of God, 

Rais’d impious war. Miltons Parad. Loft, b.i. l. 41. 

But fee, how oft ambitious aims are croft, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is loft. Pope. 

4. The object of adefign; the thing after which any one endea- 
vours. 

Thc fafeft way is to fuppofe, that the epiftle has but one aim, 
till, by a frequent perufal of it, you are forced to fce there are 
diftin& independent parts. Lockes Efay on St. Paul’s Epi/tles. 

5. Conjecture; guefs. 

It is impofiible, by azz, .to tell it; and, for experience 
and knowlcdge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any 
of the particulars thereof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deccas’d ; 

The which obferv’d, aman may prophefy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 

As yet not come to life, which, in their feeds 

And weak beginnings, lie intreafur’d.  Shake/p. Henry IV. 

AIR. n. f. [air, Fr. air, Lat.] 
1. The element encompaffing the terraqueous globe. 

If I were to tell what I mean by the word air, I may fay, it 
is that fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out conti- 
nually ; or it is that thin fluid body, in which the birds fly, a 
little above the earth ; or it is that invifible matter, which fills 
all places near the earth, or which immediately encompafles the 
globe of earth and water. Watts 's Logick. 

2. The ftate of the air; or the air confidered with regard to health. 

There be many good and healthful airs, that do appear by 
habitation and other proofs, that differ not in {mell from other 
airs. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N° 904. 

3. Air in motion ; a fmall gentle wind. 
Frefh gales, and gentle airs, 

Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 

Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 

Difporting ! Malton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. l. § 15. 

But fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 

Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers play, 
And Albion’s cliffs refound the rural lay. Pope's Pa/forals. 

4. Blaft. 

All the ftor’d vengeancics of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! ftrike her young bones, 

You taking airs, with lamenefs. Shake/p. King Lear. 

5. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is as light as air. 

O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 

Lives like a drunken failor on a maft, 

Ready, with ev’ry nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

6. The open weather ; air unconfined. 

The garden was inclos’d within the fquare, 

Where young Emilia took the morning air. 
7. Vent; utterance ; emffion into thé air. 

I would have afk’d you, if I durft for fhame, 

Tf till you lov’d? you gave it air before me. 

But ah ! why were we not both of a fex ? 

For then we might have lov’d without a crime. Dryd. D.Seb. 

8. Publication; expofure to the publick view and knowledge. 

I am forry to find it has taken air, that I have fome hand in 

thefe papers. Pope’s Letters. 
g. Intelligence ; information. 

It grew alfo from the airs, which the princes and ftates a- 
broad received from their ambafladors and agents here; which 
were attending the court in great number. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

10. Poetry; a fong. i 
And thce repeated air 
Of fad Eleétra’s poet, had the pow’r 
To fave th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
11. Mufick, whether light or ferious. 

This mufick crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paffion, 
With its {weet air. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

Call in fome mufick ; I have heard, foft airs 
Can charm our fenfes, and expel our cares. Denbh. Sophy. 
‘The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft delightful 

tranfports, to others are importune. Glanville’s Scepfis Scient. 

Since we have fuch a treafury of words, fo proper for the 
airs of mufick, I wonder that perlons fhould give fo little at- 
tention. Alijon. Spectator, N° 406. 

Born on the welling notes, our fouls afpirc, 

While folemn airs improve the facred lire ; 

And angels lean from heav'n to hear ! Popes St. Cacilia. 

— When the foul is funk with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’aing airs. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. Rich. UI. 


Dryd. Fables. 
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12. The micn, or manner, of the perfon. ' 
Her graceful innocence, her ev'ry air, 
Of gefture, or Icaft action, over-awd A 
His malice. Miltons Paradije Loft, 0. ix. £ 459: 
For the air of youth i 
Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood fhall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
T'o weigh thy fpirits down; and lalt confume 
‘The balm of life. 


? 


But, having the life before us, befides the experience of all 


they knew, it is no wonder to hit fome airs and features, which 
they have miffed. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 


There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
Addifon on Ltaly. — 


picture. 
Yet fhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev’ry face. : Pope. 
13. An affected or laboured manner or gefture; as, a lofty air, 
a gay air. 4 : 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryd. Æn. vi. 

There are of thefe fort of beauties, which laft but for a 
moment; as, the different airs of an aflembly, upon the fight 
of an unexpected and uncommon objeét, fome particularity of 
a violent paffion, fome graceful action, a ftmile, a glance of an 
eye, :a difdainful look, a look of gravity, and a thoufand other 
fuch like things: Dryden's Dufre/ney, 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of ftate, and 
they naturally give themfelves airs of kings and princes, of 
which the minifters of other nations are only the reprefenta- 
tives. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

To curl their waving hairs, 

Afift their blufhes, and infpire their airs. Pope. 

He afflumes and affeéts an entire fet of very different airs ; 
he conceives himfelf a being of a fuperiour nature. Swift, 

14. Appearance. 
As it was communicated with the air of a fecret, it foon 
found its way into the world. Popes Ded. to Rape of the Lock. 
15. [In horfemanfhip.] irs denote the artificial or practifed mo- 
tions of a managed horfe. Chambers: 
To Arr. v. a. [from the noun air.] 
1. To expofe to the air. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture, or the chamber and bed-ftraw kept 
clofe, and not aired. 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, 
when both the judges that fat upon the jail, and numbers of 
thofe that attended the bufinefs, or were prefent, fickened upon 
it, and died. ‘Therefore, it were good wifdom, that, in fuch 
cafes, the jail were aired, before they were brought forth. 

Bacons Natural Hiftory, N° gt4. 

As the ants were airing their provifions one winter, up 

comes a hungry grafhopper to them, and begs a charity. 
LD Eftrange’s Falles. 
Or wicker-bafkets weave, or air the corn, 
Or grinded grain, betwixt two marbles turn. Dryd. Virgil. 
2. To take the air, or enjoy the open air, with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 
Nay, ftay a little 

Were you but riding forth to air your/elf, 

Such parting were too petty. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

I afcended the higheft hills of Bagdat, in order to pafs the 
reft of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here air- 
ing myfelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life. Addifen. Spe. 

3. To open to the air; as, clothes. 

The others make it a matter of imall commendation in it- 
felf, if they, who wear it, do nothing clfe but air the robes, 
which their place requireth. Hooker, b. w. § 29. 

4. To air liquors; to warm them by the fire: a term ufed in 
converfation. 

5. To make nefts. In this fenfe, it is derived from aery, a neft. 
It is now out of ufe. : 

You may add their bufy, dangerous, difcourtcous, yea, and 
fometimes defpiteful ftealing, one from another, of the eggs and 
young ones; who, if they were allowed to air naturally and 
quietly, there would be ftore fufficient, to kill not only the 
partridges, but even all the good houfewives chickens in a coun- 

try: Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
A‘IRBLADDER. n. f. [from air and bladder. ] 
1. Any cuticle or veficle filled with air. 
The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the furfaces of 
thefe airbladders, in an infinite number of ramifications. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. The bladder in fifhes, by the contraction and dilatation of 
which, they vary the properties of their weight to that of their 
bulk, and rife or fall. 
‘Though the airbladder in fifhes feems neceflary for fwim- 
ming, yct fome arc fo formed as to fwim without it. Cudworth. 
A'IRBUILT. adj. [from air and build.) Built in the air, with- 
out any fulid foundation. 
Hence the fool's paradife, the {tatefman’s fcheme, 

The airbuilt caftle, and the golden dream, 

4 The 


Milt. Par. Left, b. xi. 1. 452. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 696. , 
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AIR 


The maid’s romantick with, the chymift’s flame, 

And poet's vifion of eternal fame. — Pope's Dunciad, b. iii. 
AIR-DRAWN. adj. [trom air and drawn.] Drawn or painted 

in air. 
his is the very painting of your fear, 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you faid, 

Led you to Duncan. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
AIRER. 7. f. [from To air.) He that expofes to the air. 
A‘IRHOLE. 2. f. [from air and hole.] A hole to admit the air. 
ARiness. 2. f. [from airy. ] 

1, Opennefs ; expofure to the air, 
2. Lightnefs ; gaiety; levity. 

‘The French have indced taken worthy pains to make claf- 
fick learning fpeak their language ; if they have not fucceeded, 
it muft be imputed to a certain talkativenefs and airinefs repre- 
fented in their tongue, which will never agree with the fedate- 
nefs of the Romans, or the folemnity of the Greeks. Felton. 

A'IRING. n.f. [from air.] A fhort Journey or ramble to enjoy 
the free air. 

This little fleet ferves only to fetch them wine and corn, and 
to give their ladies an airing in the fummer-feafon. Add. on It. 

A'irLEss. adj. [from air.] Without communication with the 
the free air. 
Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 

Nor airle/s dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shake/p. J. Caefar. 
A'IRLING. n. f. [from air, for gayety.] A young, lizht, thought- 

lefs, gay perfon. 
Some more there be, flight air/ings, will be won 

With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. B. John. Catil. 
A’rrpump. n. f. [from air and pump.) 

A machine by whofe means the air is exhaufted out of proper 
veffels. The principle on which itis built, is the elafticity of 
the air; as that on which the waterpump is founded, is on the 
gravity of the air. The invention of this curious inftrument 
is afcribed to Otto de Guerick, conful of Magdebourg, who ex- 
hibited his firft publick experiments before the emperour and 
the ftates of Germany, in 1654. But his machine laboured 
under feveral defects, in the force neceflary to work it, which 
was very great, and the progrefs very flow; befides, it was to 
be kept under water, and allowed of no change of fubjects for 
experiments. However, Mr. Boyle, with the affiftance of Dr. 
Hooke, removed feveral of thefe inconveniencies ; though, ftill, 
the working of this pump was laborious, by reafon of. the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere at every exfuction, after a vacuum was 
nearly obtained. This labour has been fince removed by Mr. 
Hawkfbec ; who, by adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to rife 
as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, made the preflure of the at- 
mofphere on the defcending one, of as much fervice as it was 
of differvice in the afcending one. Vream made a furtherim- 
provement in Hawktbee’s air-pump, by reducing the alternate 
motion of the hand and winch to acircular one. Chambers. 

For the air that, in exhaufted receivers of airpumps, is 
exhaled from minerals, and flefh, and fruits, and liquours, is as 
true and genuine as to elafticity and denfity, or rarefaction, as 
that we refpire in; and yet this factitious air is fo far from be- 
ing fit to be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, even 
fooner than the very abfence of all air, or a vacuum itfelf. 

Bentley's Sermons. 
A'IRSHAFT. n. f. [from air and fhaft.] A paflage for the air 
into mines and fubterraneous places. 

By the finking of an air/haft, the air hath liberty to circu- 
late, and carry out the {teams both of the miners breath and the 
damps, which would otherwife ftagnate there. Ray. 

A’iry. adj. [from air; aéreus, Lat.] 
1. Compofed of air. 

The farft is the tranfmiffion, or emiffion, of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies; as, in odours and infections: and 
this is, of all the reft, the moft corporeal. Bacon. 

2. Relating to the air; belonging to the air. 
There are fifhes that have wings, that are no ftrangers to the 
airy region. Boyle. 
3. High in air. 
Whole rivers here forfake the fields below, 
And, wond’ring at their height, through airy channels flow. 
Addifon. 
4. Light as air; thin; unfubftantial ; without folidity. 
I hold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, that it is but a 
fhadow’s fhadow. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 
Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty train ; 
And, with her grifly lord, his lovely queen remain. Dr. dn. 
5. Without reality; without any fteady foundation in truth or 
nature; vain; trifling, 
Nor think with wind 
Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou can’ft not. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Nor (to avoid fuch meannefs) foaring high, 
With empty found, and airy notions, fly. Rofcommon. 
I have found a complaint concerning the fcatcity of money, 
which occafioned many airy propofitions for the remedy of it. 
Temple's Mifcellanies. 
Vou. I. 
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6. Fluttering ; loofe; as if to catch the air; full of Ictity. 

But the epick poem is too {lately to receive thofc little orna 
ments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin and airy ha- 
bits ; but the weight of gold and of embroideries is referved for 
queens and goddefies. Dryd. Æneid, Decwat. 

By this name of ladies, he means all young perfons, flender, 
finely fhaped, airy, and delicate: fuch as are nymphs and 
Naiads. Dryden s Dufrefnor. 

4. Gay; {prightly ; full of mirth; vivacious; lively; fpirited ; 
light of heart. 

He that is merry and airy at fhore, when he fecs a fad and a 
loud tempeh on the fea, or dances brifkly when God thunders 
from heaven, regards not when God {peaks to all the world. 

Taylor's Rule cf living holy. 

AISLE, n. f: [Thusthe word is written by Addifon, but perhaps 
improperly ; fince it feems deducible only from either aile; a 
wing, or allie, a path ; and is therefore to be written aile. } 
The walks in a church, or wings of a quire. 

The abbey is by no means fo magnificent as one would cx- 
pect from its endowments. The church is one huge nef, with 
a double aifleto it; and, at each end, is a large quire. Addifon. 

Ait, or EyGut. n. f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to be corrupted 
from iffet.} A {mall ifland in a river. 

A'FUTAGE. n.f. [ajutage,Fr.] An additional pipe to water- 
works. Didi. 

To AKE. v. n. [from ¢x@, Gr. and therefore more grammati- 
cally written ache. See AcHE.] 

1. To feel a lafting pain, generally of the internal pains ; diftin- 
guifhed from fmart, which is commonly ufed of uncafinefs in 
the external parts; but this is no accurate account. 

To fue, and be deny’d, fuch common grace, 
My wounds aée at you ! Shakefp. Timon, 
Let our finger ake, and it endues 

Our other healthful members with a fenfe 

Of pain. Shake/p. Othello. 

Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the very mo» 
ment, with that fick ftomach and aking head, which, in fome 
men, are fure to follow, I think, no body would ever let wine 


touch his lips. Locke. 
His limbs muft ake, with daily toils opprefts 
Ere long-with’d night brings neceffary teft. Prior. 


2. It is frequently applied, in an improper fenfe, tothe heart ; as, 
the heart akes; to imply grief or fear. Shake/peare has ufed it, 
{till more licentioufly, of the foul. 

Here fhame difluades him, there his fear prevails, 


And each, by turns, his aking heart aflails. Addif. Ov. Met. 
My foul akes 

To know when two authorities are up, 

Neither fupreme, how foon confufion 

May enter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Akin. adj. [from a and kin. ] 
1. Related to; allied to by blood; ufed of perfons. 

I do not envy thee, dear Pamela; only I could with, that, 
being thy fafter in nature, I were not fo far off akin in fortune. 

Sidney, b. ii. 
2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the fame properties; ufed 
of things. 

The cankered paffion of envy is nothing akin to the filly 
envy of the afs. L Efirange, Fab. xxxviii. 

Some limbs again in bulk or ftature 

Unlike, and not akin by nature, 

In concert act, like modern friends, 

Becaufe one ferves the other’s ends. Prior. 

He feparates it from queftions with which it may have been 
complicated, and diftinguifhes it from queftions which may be 
akin to it. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 13. 

AL, ATTLE, ADLE, do all feem to be corruptions of the Saxon 
Apel, noble, famous ; as alfo, Alling and Adling, are corruptions 
of ASpeling, noble, fplendid, famous. Gitfon’s Camden. 

Al, Ald, being initials, are derived from the Saxon Ealo, an- 
cient; and fo, oftentimes, the initial all, being melted by the 
Normans, from the Saxon ealo. Idem, ibid. 

ALABASTER. n. f. [2r@3aceov. ] 

A kind of foft marble, eafier to cut, and lefs durable, than the 
other kinds ; fome is white, which is moft common; fome of 
the colour of horn, and tranfparent ; fome yellow, like honey, 
marked with veins. The ancients ufed it to make boxes for 
perfumes. Savary. 

Yet I'll not fhed her blood, 

Nor fcar that whiter fkin of hers than {now, 

And fmooth as monumental alala/ter. 

A'LABASTER. adj. Made of alabafter. 

I cannot forbear reckoning part of an alabaficr column, 
found in the ruins of Livia’s portico. It is of the colour of 
fire, and may be feen over the high altar of St. Maria in Cam- 
pitello ; for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the 
{hape of acrofs, in a hole of the wall; fo that the light pafling 
through it, makes it look to thofe in the church, like a huge 
tranfparent crofs of amber. Addifon on Ita-y. 

ALra'cx. interjeft. [This word feems only the corruption of alas. J 
Alas ; an expreflion of forrow. 


Shake/p. Othello. 


P lock ! 


ALA 


Alack ! when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. 
Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
At thunder now no more I ftart, 

Than at the rumbling of a cart: 

Nay, what’s incredible, alacé / 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. Swift. 

ALA'CKADAY. interjedzion. [ This, like the former, is for alas the 
day.] A word noting forrow and melancholy. 

ALA'CRIOUSLY. adv. [from alacrious, fuppofed to be formed 
from alacris; but of alacricus I have found no example. ] 

Cheerfully ; without dejcction. 

T Epaminondas alacrioufly expired, in confidence that he left 
behind him a perpetual memory of the victories he had atchiev- 
ed for his country. Government of the Tongue, § 4. 

‘Aua‘crity. n. f. [alacritas, Lat.] Cheerfulnefs, expreffed by 
fome outward token; fprightlinefs; gayety ; livelinets; cheer- 
ful willingnefs. 

Wherefore, in the end, thefe orders were, on all fides, af- 
fented unto with no lefs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable to 
hold out any longer, are wont to fhew when they take condi- 
tions, fuch as it liketh him to offer them, which hath them in 
the narrow ftraits of advantage. Hooker's Preface. 

Give me a bowl of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of {pirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Sb. Rich. IU. 
But glad, that now his fea fhould find a fhore, 
With freth alacrity, and force renew’d, 
Springs upward. Milton's Paradife Loft, bii. l. 1011. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or fooner underftood the fign to fly : 

With fuch alacrity they bore away, 

As if, to praife them all, the ftates ftood by. Dryd. Ann. Mir: 

ALAMI'RE, x. f. The loweft note but one in Guido Aretine’s 
fcale of mufick. 

ALAMO'DE. adv. [à la mzde, Fr.] According to the fathion: a 
low word. It is ufed likewife by fhopkeerers for a kind of thin 
filken manufacture. 

Axa‘ND. adv. [from a for at, and /and.} At land; landed; on 
the dry ground. 

He only, with the prince his coufin, were caft aland, far off 
from the place whither their defires would have guided them. 

Sidney, b. ii. 
Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 

Dafh’d on the fhallows of the moving fand, 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor’d aland. Dryd. Virg. Æn, 

ALARM. n. f. [from the French, @ larme, toarms; as, crier 
a l'arme, to call to arms. ] 

1. A cry by which men are fummoned to their arms ; as, at the 
approach of an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered together, you fhall 
blow, but you fhall not found an alarm. Numbers, x. 7. 
Behold, God himfelf is with us for our captain, and his 
priefts with founding trumpets, to cry alarms againit you. 
2 Chron. xiii. 12. 
The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 
With fhrill notes of anger, 
` And mortal alarms. Dryden’ s Cacilia. 
Taught by this ftroke, renounce the wars alarms, 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Pope's Iliad. 

2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching ; as, an alarn of 

fire. 

3. Any tumult or difturbance. 

Is it then true, as diftant rumours run, 
That crowds of rivals, for thy mothers charms, 
Thy palace fill with infults and alarms. — Pope’s Odyff. b. iii. 
To Ara’'rm. v.a. [from alarm, the noun. ] 
1. To call to arms; to difturb; as, with the approach of an 
enemy. 
The wafp the hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms. 
2. To furprife with the apprehenfion of any danger. 
When rage mifcuides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diftrefies, or when pleafure charms.Ticéell on Add. 
3. To difturb in general. 
His fon, Cupavo, brufh’d the briny flood ; 
Upon his ftern a brawny Centaur ftood, 
Who heav’d a rock, and threat’ning {till to throw, 
With lifted hands alarm d the feas below. Dryd. Æneid 
ALARMBELL. n.f. [from alarm and bell.) The bell that is 
rung at the approach of an enemy. 
The alarmbell cings from our Alhambra walls, 
And, from the ftrcets, found drums and ataballes. 
Drydens Conqueft of Granada. 
ALARMING. particip. adj. [from alarm.] Terrifying; awaken- 
ing; furprifing; as, an alarming meflage; an alarming pain. 
ALARMPost. 7. f. [from alarm and poft.) The poft or place 
appointed to each body of men, to appear at, when an alarm 

{hall happen. 

ALA'RUM. n. f. (corrupted, as it feems, from alarm. See A- 

LAKM.] 


Addifon. 
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Now are our brows bound with vi€tosious wreaths, 
Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments , 
Our ftern ularums chang’d to merry mectings. š 
Shakefpeare’s Richard IIE 
Hence too, that fhe might better hcar, 
She fets a drum at either ear ; 
And loud or gentle, harfh or {wect, 
Are but th’ alurums which they beat. 
To Aca‘RuM. v. a. [corrupted from To alarm. Sec ALA 
Withered murder 
( Mlarum'd by his fentinel the wolf, — s 
Whofe howl’s his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravifhing ftrides, tow’rds his defign ~ <4 
Moves like a ghoft. Shake/p. Machet h 
Axa’s. interject. [helas, Fr. eylues, Dutch. ] i Án 
1. A word exprefiing lamentation, when we ufe it of ourfelves, 
But yet, alas! O but yet alas / our haps be but hard haps. 
Sidney, bi. 


Alas! how little from the grave we claim ? 


Thou but preferv’ft a form, and Ia name. Pope's Epift 
2. A word of pity, when ufed of other perfons. EA 
Alas! poor Pretheus, thou haft entertain? ee 


A fox to be the fhepherd of thy lambs. EO 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

3. A word of forrow and concern, when ufed of things. 7 

Thus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine hand, and fang 

with thy foot, and fay, las ! for all the evil abominations of — 

the honfe of Ifrael. Ezekiel, Viv 116 
Alas ! both for the deed, and for the caufe ! , 

- Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 461. 


Alas! for pity of this bloody field ; . 
Piteous indced muft be, when I, a fpirit, 3 

Can have fo foft a fenfe of human woes. Dryd. K. Arthur, 
ALAS THE DAY. interje?. Ah, unhappy day ! ee 
Alas the day! ¥ never gave him caufe. Shakefp. Othello. 


Alasa day! you have ruined my poor miftrefs: you have 
made a gap in her reputation; and can you blame her, if fhe 
make it up with her hufband ? Congreve’s Old Bachelor. 

ALAS THE WHILE. interjecé?. Ah, unhappy time! : 
All as the fheep, fuch was the fhepherd’s look ; 

For pale and wan he was, (alas the while!) 

May feem he loved, or elfe fome care he took. Spenf: Paftor. 
ALATE. adv. [froma and /ate.] Lately; no long time ago. 
Ate. n.f. [album, Lat.) A furplice; a white linen veftment 

worn by priefts. he 
ALBEIT. adv. [a coalition of the words all be it fo. Skinner.] 
Although; notwithftanding ; though it fhould be. 

This very thing is caufe fufficient, why duties belonging to 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reafon teach them, fhould, 
notwithitanding, be prefcribed even by human law. Hooker. 

Of one, whofe eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears, as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shakefp. Othello, 

He, who has a probable belief, that he fhall meet with thieves 
in fuch a road, thinks himfelf to have reafon enough to decline 
it, albert he is fure to fuftain fome lefs, though yet confiderable, 
inconvenience by his fo doing. South's Sermons. 

ALBUGI'NEOUS. adj. [albugo, Lat. the white of an egg. ] 
Eggs, I obferve, will freeze in the wlbugineous part thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
I opencd it by incifion, giving vent firit to an albugineous, 
then to white concoéted matter: upon which the tumour funk. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
ALBUGO. n. f. [Lat.] A difeafe in the eye, by which the cornea 
contracts awhitenefs. The fame with /ewcoma. 
A'LBURN COLOUR. 2. f. See AUBURN. 
A‘LCAHEST. 7.f. An Arabick word, to exprefs an univerfal 
diffolvent, which was pretended to by Paracelfus and Helmont. 
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Arca'tp. n.f. [from al, Arab. and pp, the head. ] 
1. In Barbary, the governour of a caftle. 
Th’ akaid 
Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 
Bows, and declines my walks. 
2. In Spain, the judge of a city, 


Dryd. Den Sebaftian, 
firft inftituted by the Saracens. 
Du Cange. 
ALCA NNA: n. f. An Egyptian plant ufed in dying ; the leaves 
maxing a yellow, infufed in water, anda red in acid liquours. 

The root of alanna, though green, will give a red ftain. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ALCHY'MICAL, adj. [from alchymy.] Relating to alchymy ; pro- 
duced by alchymy. 

The rofe noble, then current for fix fhillings and eight pence, 
the alchymifts do affirm as an unwritten verity, was made by 
projcction or multiplication alchynucal of Raymond Lully in the 

_ tower of London. Camden’s Remains. 
ALCHY MICALLY. adv. [from alchymical.] Inthe manner of 
an alchymift ; *by means of alchymy. _ 
__ Raymond Lully would prove it alchymicallye. Camden. 
A'LCHYMIST. n. f. [from alchymy.] One who purfues or pro- 
fefles the fcience of alchymy. 
Te 
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To folemnize this day, the glorious fun 

Stays in his courfe, and plays the alchymi/?, 

Turning, with fplendour of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glitt’ring gold. Shak. K. Jobn. 

Every alchymi/? knows, that gold will endure a vehement fire 
for along time, without any change ; and that after it has been 
divided by corrofive liquours, into invifible parts, yet may pte- 
fently be precipitated, fo as to appear in its own form. Grew. 

ALCHYMY. 2. J. [of al, Arab. and xrya.] 

1. The more fublime and occult part of chymiftry, which pro- 
pofes, for its object, the tranfmutation of metals, and other im- 
portant operations. 

There is nothing more dangerous thar this licentious and de- 
luding art, which changeth the meaning of words, as alshymy 
doth, or would do, the fubftance of metals, maketh of any thine 
what it lifteth, and bringeth, in the end, all truth to nothing. 

Hocker, b.v. § 58. 
O he fits high in all the people’s hearts ; 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richeft alcbymy, 

Will change to virtue, and to worthinefs. Shake/p. Y. Cafar, 

Princes do but play us; compared to this, 
All honours mimick, all wealth adhymy. Donne. 
2. A kind of mixed metal ufed for fpoons, and kitchen utenfils. 

The golden colour may be fome mixture of orpiment, fuch 
as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy. Bacon. 

White alchymy is made of pan-brafs one pound, and arfeni- 
cum three ounces ; or alchymy is made of copper and auripig- 
mentum. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal found, the great refult : 

‘Tow’rds the four winds, four fpeedy cherubim 

Put to their mouths the founding alchymy, 

By herald’s voice explain’d. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

A'LCOHOL. n.f. An Arabick term ufed by chymifts for a high 
rectified dephlegmated fpirit of wine, or for any thing reduced 
into an impalpable powder. Quincy. 

If the fame falt fhall be reduced into alcohol, as the chymitts 
fpeak, or an impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted 
{paces will be extremely leffened. Boyle 

Sal volatile oleofum will coagulate the ferum on account of 
the alcahol, or rectified fpirit which it contains. Arbuthnot. 

Axconoriza’TIon. x. f. [from alcoholize.] The act of alco- 
kolizing or rectifying fpirits ; or of reducing bodies to an im- 
palpable powder. 

To A'LCOHOLIZE. v. a. [from alcohol.] 

x. To make an alcohol; that is, to rectify fpirits till they are 
wholly dephlegmated. 

“2. To comminute powder till it is wholly without roughnefs. 

A’tcoran. n. f. [al and koran, Arab.] The book of the Maho- 

~ metan precepts, and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the confcience, we might not only take 
the prefent covenant, but fubfcribe to the council of Trent; 
yea, and tothe Turkifh aloran; and {wear to maintain and 
defend either of them. Sanderfon againft the Covenant. 

Axco’ve. 2. f. [akoba, Span.] 

A recefs, or part of a chamber, feparated by an eftrade, or 
partition of a column, and other correfpondent ornaments; in 
which is placed a bed of ftate, and fometimes {cats to entertain 
company. Trevoux. 

The weary’d champion lulls in foft akoves, 

The nobleft boaft of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, if the mufe prefage, fhall he be feen 

> By Rofamonda fleeting o’er the green, 
P Jn dreams be hail’d by heroes’ mighty fhades, 
And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

x And flept beneath the pompous colonnade. — Pope’s Ody/fey. 
 A’LDER. 2. J: [alnus, Lat.] A tree having leaves refembling thofe 
of the hazel ; the male flowers, or katkins, are produced at re- 
mote diftances from the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is {qua- 
mofe, and of a conical figure. 

The fpecies are; 1. The common or round-leaved alder. 
2. The long-leaved alder. 3. The fcarlet alder. 

Thefetrees delight in a very moift foil, where few others will 
thrive, and are a great improvement to fuch lands. They mav 
be alfo planted on the fides of brooks, and cut for poles every 
third or fourth year. The wood is ufed by turners, and will 
endure long under ground, or in water. “Thefe trees are pro- 
pagated cither by planting layers, or truncheons, about three 


Tickell. 


Feet in length, in February or March. Millar. 
Without the grot, a various filver fcene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 
And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant fade. Pope's Ody/f 


ALDERLI'Evest. adj. fuperl. [from ald, alder, old, elder, and 
lieve, dear, beloved. ] Moft beloved; which has held the longeft 
poffeffion of the heart. 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 
By day, by night, waking, and in my dreams, 
In courtly company, or at my beads, 
With you, mine alderlieveff fovereign ; 
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Makes me the bolder to falute my king. 
With ruder terms, Shake/p. Henry VI. p. ti. 
A'L RMAN. m f. [from ald, old, and man. | 
1. “Phe fame as fenator. Cowell. A governour or magiftrate, ori- 
ginally, as the name imports, chofen on account cf the experi- 
ence which his age had viven him. 
Tell him, my(clf, the mayor, and aldermen, 
Are come to have fome conf’rence with his grace. Sh. R.III. 
‘Though my own alderen conterr’d my bays, 

‘Vo me committing their eternal praile; 

Their full-ted heroes, their pacifick may’rs, 

Their annual trophics, and their monthly wars. Pepe's Dum 

2. In the following paflage it is, I think, improperly ufed. 
But if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 
And dare not be an alderman of war, 
‘Take to a fhop, behind a counter lie. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 
A'LDERMANLY. adv. [from alderman.) Like an alderman; 
belonging to an alderman. 

Thefe, and many more, fuffered death, in envy to their vir- 
tues and fuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in exigen- 
cies (wanting an aldermanly difcretion) to attempt fervice out of 
the common forms. P Swifts Mifcellames. 

A'LDERN. adj. [from alder.] Made of alder. 
Then aldern boats firit plow’d the ocean ; 
The failors number’d then, and nam’d each ftar. May's Virg. 
ALE. n.f. [eale, Sax.] 
1. A liquour made by infufing malt [See Matr.] in hot water, 
and then fermenting the liquour. 

Pl feratch your heads ; you muft be feeing chriftenings. 
Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude rafcals ? 

Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being not proper 
for vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale, of which they 
were the inventors. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A merry meeting ufed in country places. 
And all the neighbourhood, from old records 

Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitfon lords, 

And their authorities at wakes and ales, 

With country precedents, and old wives tales, 

We bring you now. Een. Fobnfon. 

A'LEBERRY. n. f. [from ale and berry.] A beverage made by 
boiling ale with {pice and fugar, and fops of bread : a word on- 
ly ufed in converfation. 

ALE BREWER. 7. f. [from ale and Lrewer.] One that profeffes 
to brew ale. 

The fummer-made malt brews ill, and is difliked by moft of 
our ale brewers. Mortimers Husbandry. 

A'LECONNER. 1. f. [from ale and con.] An officer in the city 
of London, whofe bufinefs is to infpect the meafures of publick 
houfes. Four of them are chofen or rechofen annually by the 
common-hall of the city; and whatever might be their ufe 
formerly, their places are now regarded only as fine-cures for 
decayed citizens. 

A'LECOST. x. f. [perhaps from ale, and coflus, Lat.] The name 
of an herb. Dia.” 

ALE/CTRYOMANCY, or ALB/CTOROMANCY, n. f. [arexludy and 
pasi.] Divination by a cock. Dic. 

A'LEGAR. n. f. [from aleand eager, four.) Sourale; a kind of 
acid made by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has loft its fpirit. 

A’LEGER. adj. [allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] Gay; chearful; 
fprightly : a word not now ufed. 

Certainly, this berrycoffee, the root and leaf betle, and leaf 
tobacco, of which the Turks are great takers, do all condenfe 
the fpirits, and make them {trong and aleger. Bacons Nat. Hif. 

A'LEHOOF. 2. f. [from ale and hoop, head.] Groundivy, fo 
called by our Saxon anceftors, as being their chief ingredicnt 
inale. See Grounnivy. 

Alehoof. or groundivy, ts, in my opinion, of the moft ex- 
cellent and moft general ufe and virtue, of any plants we have 
among us. Temple. 

A'LEHOUSE. n.f. [from ale and houfe.] A houfe where ale is 
publickly fold; a tipling-houfe. It is diftinguifhed from a ta- 
vern, where they fell wine. 

Thou moft beauteous inn, 

Why fhould hard-favour’d grief be lode’d in thee, 

When triumph is become an alehoufe guet? Sh. Rich. IL. 

One would think it fhould be no cafy matter to bring any 
man of fenfe in love with an alehoufe ; indeed of fo much fenfe, 
as feeing and fmelling amounts to; there being fuch {trong en- 
counters of both, as would quickly fend him packing, did not 
the love of good fellowthip reconcile to thefe nufances. South, 

Thee thall each alcheufe, thee each gilhoufe mourn, 

And anfw’ring ginfhops fowrer fighs return. Pope's Dun. 

A'LEHOUSE KEFEPER. 2. f. [from alehoufe and keeper.) fie that 
keeps ale publickly to fell. 

You refemble perfectly ‘the two alchoufe keepers in Holland, 
who were at the fame time burgomatters of the town, and taxed 
one another’s bills alternately. Bolingbroke to Swift. 

A'LEKNIGHT. x. f. [from ale and knight.] A pot-companion ; 
a tippler : a word now out of ufe. 

The old aleknizhts of England were well depainted out of him, 
in the ale-houfe colours of that time, in this manner. Cainden. 

ALEMBICK. 
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ALF'MBICK. n.f. A vefiel ufed in diftilling, confifting of a vef- 
fel placed over a fire, in which is contained the fubftance to be 
diftilled, and a concave clofely fitted on, into which the fumes 
urife by the heat ; this cover has a beak or fpout, into which the 
vapours rife, and by which they pafs into a ferpentine pipe, 
which is kept cool by making many convolutions in a tub of 
water ; here the vapours are condenfed, and what entered the 
pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 

‘Though water may be rarefied into invifible vapours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only fcattcred into minute parts 5 
which mecting together in the alembick, or in the receiver, do 
prefently return into fuch water as they conftituted before. Boyle. 

ALE/NGTH. adv. [from a for at, and length. ], At full length ; 
along ; ftretched along the ground. 

ALERT. adj. [alerte, Fr. perhaps from alacris, but probably 
from å l’art, according to art or rule. ] 

1. Inthe military fenfe, on guard ; watchful vigilant; ready at 
a call. 

2. In the common fenfe, brifk ; pert; petulant; {mart ; imply- 
ing fome degrce of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his, and accoftcd him after the following manner : Well, 
Jack, the old prig is dead at laft. Addijon. Spec. N° 403. 

ALE'RTNESS. 2. f. [from alert.] The quality of being alert ; 
fprightlinefs ; pertnefs. 

‘That alertne/s and unconcern for matters of common life, 
which a campaign or two would infallibly have given him. 

Adaifon. Spectator. 
ALE TASTER. 7. f. [from ale and taffer.] An officer appointed 
in every courtlect, and fworn to look to the affize and the 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or beer, within the precincts of that 
lordfhip. Cowell. 
A'LEVAT. n.f. [from ale and vat.] The tub in which the ale 
is fermented. 
A'LEWASHED. adj. [from ale and wa/b.] Steeped or foaked in 
ale. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 

camp, will do among foaming battles and alewafbed wits, is 


wonderful to be thought on. Shake/p. Henry V. 
A.ewire. n.f. [from ale and wife.] A woman that keeps an 
alehoufe. 


Perhaps he will fwagger and heétor, and threaten to beat and 
butcher an alewife, or take the goods by force, and throw 
them the bad halfpence. Swifts Draper’s Letters. 

A/LEXANDERS. n. f. [Smyrnium, Lat.] ‘The name of a plant. 

The flowers are produced in umbels, confifting of feveral 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
rofe ; thefe reft upon the empalement,which afterward becomes 
an almoft globular fruit, compofed of two pretty thick feeds, 
fometimes fhaded like a crefcent, gibbous, and ftreaked on one 
fide, and plain on the other. 

The fpecies are; 1. Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign 4- 
lexanders, with a round leaf, &c. 

The firft of thefe forts, which is that ordered by the college 
for medicinal ufe, grows wild in divers parts of England, and 
may be propagated by fowing their feeds upon an open fpot of 
ground in Auguft. Millar. 

A'LEXANDER’s FOOT. n.f- The name of an herb. 

ALEXA'NDRINE. n.f: A kind of verfe borrowed from the 
French, firft ufed in a poem called Alexander. They confift, 
among the French, of twelve and thirtcen fyllables, in alternate 
couplets ; and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers fhould, for the moft part, be lyrical. For 
variety, or rather where the majefty of thought requires it, 
they may be ftretched to the Englifh heroick of five feet, and 
tothe French Alexandrine of fix. Dryd. 

Then, at the laft, an only couplet fraught 

With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 

Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 
ALEXIPHA/RMICK. adj. [from aaccen and gzeuzx,.} That which 
drives away poifon ; antidotal ; that which oppofes infection. 

‘That fome antidotal quality it may have, we have no reafon 
to deny; fordince elke’s hoofs and horns are magnified for epi- 
lepfics, fince not only the bone in the hcart, but the horn of a 
deer, is alexipharmick. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ALEXITE/RICAL, or ALEXITE RICK. adj. [from antiw.} That 
which drives away poifon ; that which refifts in fevers. 
A'LGATES. adv. [from all and gate. Skinner. Gate is the fame 
as via; and {till ufed for way in the Scottifh dialect.] On any 
terms; every way: now obfolete. 
Nor had the boafter ever rifen morc, 

But that Rinaldo’s horfe ev’n then down fell, 

And with the fall his leg opprefs’d fo fore, 

‘That, for a {pace, there muit he a/eates dwell. Fairfax, 

ALGEBRA. 7. f. [an Arabick word of uncertain ctymology ; 
derived, by fome, from Geber the philofopher ; by fome, from 
gefr, parchment ; by others, from ulgehifia, a bone-f{etter ; by 
Wlenaze, from algiatarat, the reftitution of things broken.] 

This isa peculiar kind of arithmetick, which takes the quan- 
tity fought, whether it bea number or a line, or any other 
quantity, as if it were granted, and, by means of one or more 
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quantities given, proceeds by confequence, til] the quant:ty at 
firft only fuppofed to be known, or at lcaft fume power there- 
of, is found to be equal to fome quantity or quantities which 
are known, and confequently itfelf is known. ‘The origin of 
this art is very obfcure. It was in ufe, however, among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the world; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it from the Perlians, ana 
the Perfians from the Indians. The firt Greek author of al- 
gebra was Diophantus, who, about the year 800, wrote cinta 
books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, — 
delier, printed a treatife of algcbra, in Italian, at Venice. e 
fays, that alzebra came originally from the Arabs, and never 
mentions Diophantus ; which makes it probable, that that au- 
thour was not vet known in Europe ; whofe method was very 
different from that of the Arabs, obferved by Pacciolus and his 
firft European followers. His algebra goes no farther than 
fimple and quadratick equations ; and only fome of the others 
advanced to the folution of culick equations. After feveral im- 
provements by Victa, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes, Sir Ifaac 
Newton brought this art to the height at which it ftill conti- 
nues. Trevoux, Chambers. 

It would furely require no very profound fkill in alzebra, to 

reduce the difference of ninepence in thirty fhillings. Swift. 
ni 
E SE } adj. [from alzebra.] 
r. Relating to algebra; as, an aleebraical treatife. 
2. Containing operations of algebra ; as, an alzebraical computa- 
tion. 
ALGEBRA'IST. ^. f. [from alzebra.] A perfon that underftands 
or praĉtifes the fcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, no alzebraif? or 
uncipherer can ufe more fubtle fuppofitions, to find the demon- 
ftration or cipher, than every unconcerned perfon doth to find 
the murderers. Graunt’s Eills of À ortaliiy. 

Confining themfelves to defcribe almoft nothing elfe but the 
fynthetick and analytick methods of geometricians and alge- 
braifts, they have too much narrowed the rules of methad, as 
though every thing were to be treated in mathematical forms. 

Watts’s Logick. 
A'LGID. adj. [alzidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Dif. 
/ 
OLDE ie } nf [from algid.] Chilnels 5 cold. Dis, 
Atocr'Fic. adj. [from algor, Lat.] That which produces cold. D. 
ALGOR. n. f. [Lat.] Extreme cold; chilnefs. Di. 
A’tcorism, x. f. Arabick words, which are ufed to imply 
ALGORITHM. § the fix operations of arithmetick, or the fci- 
ence of numbers. Dif. 
AtGo’se. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Extremely cold; chill. Dic?. 
A'LIAS. adv. A Latin word, fignifying otherwife ; often ufed 
in the trials of criminals, whofe danger has obliged them to 
change their names; as, Simpfon alias Smith, alias Baker ; that 
is, otherwife Smith, otherwife Baker. 
A'LIBLE. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive; nourifhing ; that which 
may be nourifhed. Dié. 
A'LIEN. adj. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or land. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples nother own. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
But who can tell, what pangs, what fharp remorfe, 

Torment the Boian prince ? from native foil 

Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender embrace 

Of weeping confort, and depriv’d the fight 

Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he feeks 

Inglorious fhelter in an alien land. Philips. 

2. Eftranged from; not allied to; adverfe to; with the particle 
from, and fometimes to, but improperly. 

To declare my mind to the difciples of the fire, by a fimi- 
litude not alien from their profefhion. Boyle. 

The fentiment that arifes, is a conviction of the deplorable 
{tate of nature, to which fin reduced us ; a weak, ignorant crea- 
ture, alien from God and goodnefs, and a prey to the great de- 
ftroycr. Rogers's Sermons. 

They encouraged perfons and principlés, alien from our reli- 
gion and government, in order to ftrengthen their faction. 

Swift's Mifcellanies. 
A'LIEN. n. f. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. À foreigner ; not a denifon; aman of another country or fa- 
mily ; notallied; a ftranger. 

In whomfoever thefe things are, the church doth acknow- 
ledge them for her children ; them only fhe holdeth for aliens 
and ftrangers, in whom thefe things are not found. Hooker. 

If it be prov’d againft an alien, 5 

He fecks the life of any citizen, 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, 

Shall feize on half his goods. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 

The mere Irifh were not only accounted aliens, but enemies, 
and altogether out of the protection of the law ; fo as it was no 
capital offence to kill them. Sir ‘John Davies on Ireland. 

Thy place in council thou haft rudely loft, 

Which by thy younger brother is fupply’d, 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts 

Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shak, Henry IV. 

4 ‘Their 
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Their famous lawgiver condemned the perfons, who fat idle 
in divilions dangerous to the government, as aliens to the com- 
munity, and therefore to be cut off from it. Adaifon. Freeholder. 

. In law. 

An alien is one born in a ftrange country, and never enfran- 
chifed. A man born out of the land, fo it be within the limits 
beyond the feas, or of Englifh parents out of the king’s obedi- 
ence, fo the parents, at the time of the birth, be of the king’s 
obedience, is not alien. If one born out of the king’s allegi- 
ance, come and dwell in England, his children (if he beget any 
hcre) are not altens, but denizens. Cowell. 


To A'tieNn. v.a. [alicner, Fr. aliens, Lat.} 


I. 


To make any thing the property of another. 

If the fon alien thofe lands, and then repurchafe them again 
in fee, now the rules of defcents are to be  bferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale's Hijlory of Common Law. 
To eftrange ; to turn the mind or affection ; to make averfe 
to; with from. 

The king was wonderfully difquieted, when he found, that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of, or inclina- 
tion to, the marriage. Ciarendon. 


| ALIENABLE. adj, [from To alienate.] That of which the pro- 


perty may be transterred. 

Land is alienable, and treafure is tranfitory, and both muft, at 
one time or other, pafs from him, either by his own voluntary 
act, or by the violence and injuftice of others, or at leaft by 
fate. Dennis's Letters. 


To A’LIENATE. v.a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 


2. 


. To transfer the property of any thing to another. 


The countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlefticks did ftand, though 
now they be utterly alienated, and no chriftians left. Bacon. 
To withdraw the heart or affections; with the particle from, 
where the firit poffeflor is mentioned. 
The manner of mens writing muft not alienate our hearts 
frem the truth. l Hooker's Preface. 
Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated, a {mall thing per- 
fuadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker, Dedicat. 
His eyes furvey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Milton s Paradife Loft, b.i. l. 457. 
_ Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and to alienate 
the affections of men from one another, fuch as crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, is, either exprefsly, or by clear confequence 
and deduétion, forbidden in the New Teftament. Tillotfon. 
Her mind was quite alienated from the honeft Caftilian,;whom 
fhe was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. Add. Speétat. 


ALIENATE. adj. [alienatus, Lat.] Withdrawn from; ftranger 


to; with the particle from. 

They are moft damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of 
the queen ; ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, by all 
defperate methods; wholly alienate from truth, law, religion, 
mercy, confcience, or honour. Swifts Mifcellanies. 


ALIENA’TION. n. f. [alienatio, Lat.] 


I 


2: 


3. 


- The act of transferring property. 


The beginning of this ordinance was for the maintenance of 
their lands in their pofterity, and for excluding all innovation 
or alienation thereof unto ftrangers. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards the 
clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Her fuc- 
ceffour pafled a law, which prevented abfolutely all future alie- 
nations of the church revenues. Atterbury. 

Great changes and alienations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. Swift on Athens and Rome. 

The ftate of being alienated; as, the eftate was wafted during 
its altenation. 
Change of affection. 

It is left but in dark memory, what the cafe of this perfon 
was, and what was the ground of his defection, and the aliena- 
tion of his heart from thc king. Bacon’s Henry VII. 


4. Applied to the mind, it means diforder of the faculties. 


Some things are done by man, though not through outward 
force and impulfion, though not againft, yet without their 
wills; as in alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter ab- 
fence of wit and judgment. Hooker, b.i. p. 23. 


ALI'FEROUS, adj. [fromala and fero, Lat.] Having wings. D. 
ALI'GEROUS. adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having wings; winged. Dict. 
To ALI'GGE. v.a. [from a, and lig, to lye down.] To lay ; 


to allay ; to throw down; to fubdue: an old word even in the 
time of Spenfer, now wholly forgotten. 
‘Thomalin, why fitten we fo, 
As weren overwent with woe: 
Upon fo fair a morrow, 
The joyous time now nigheth faft, 
That thal] aligge this bitter blaft, 
And flake the winter forrow. 


Spenfer's Paftorals. 


To ALIGHT. v. n. [alihzan, Sax. af-lichten, Dutch. ] 


1. 


To come down, and ftop. ‘I'he word implies the idea of de- 
Jeending ; as, of abird from the wing; a traveller from his horfe 
or carriage, and generally of refting or ftopping. 
There ancient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary waine. Fairy Queen, b.i. c. Ve 


VoL I. 


ALI 


There is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian. Shake/p. Merchant of Vemees 
Slacknefs breeds worms ; but the fure traveller, 
Though he aligbts fometinics, {till goeth on. 
When tnarching with his foot he walks till night; 
When with his horfe he never will alight. Derka 
When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan fhorc, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore; 
The firft that fail’d in air, ’tis fung by Fame, 
To the Cumcean coaft at length he came, 
And here alighting built this coftly frame. Dryden's Æneid. 
When he was admonifhed by his fubject tu defcend, he 
came down gently and circling in the air, and finging to the 
ground. Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and conti- 
nuing her fong till Me acights ; ftill preparing for a higher fight 


Flervert. 


at her next fally. Dryden. 
When finifh’d was the fight, 
The victors from their lufty fteeds alight ; 
Like them difmounted all the warlike train. Dryd. Falles. 


Should a fpirit of fuperjour rank, a ftranger to luni..n na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be? 
Addifon. Speclatar. 


2. It is ufed alfo of any thing thrown or falling ; to fall upon. 


But ftormis of ftoncs from the proud temple's height, 
Pour down, and on our !-atter’d helms alight. Dryd. Eneid. 


ALIKE. adv. [from a and life.) With refemblance; without 


difference ; in the fame manner; in the fame form. 
The darknefs hideth not from thec; but the night fhineth as 
the day: the darknefs and the light are both alike to thee. 
Pfatin cxxxix. 12. 
With thee converfing, I forget all time ; 


All feafons, and their change, all pleafe alike. Parad. Loft. 
Riches cannot refcue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the flave. Dr'yd. Juv. 


Let us unite at leaft in an equal zeal for thofe capital doc- 
trines, which we all equally embrace, and are alike concerned 
to maintain. Atterbury's Preface to his Sermons. 

Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 
But diff'ring far in figure and in face. Pope’s Rate of the Lock. 


A'LIMENT. n. f. [alimentum, Lat.] Nourifhment ; that which 


nourifhes ; nutriment; food. 

New parts are added to our fubftance ; and as we die, we 
are born daily ; nor can we give an account, how the aliment is 
fo prepared for nutrition, or by what mechanifm it is diftributed. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, Pref: 

All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed in- 
to the fluids and folids of our bodies, are called adiments. But, 
to take it in the largeft fenfe, by aliment, I underftand every 
thing which a human creature takes in common dict; as, meat, 
drink ; and feafoning, as, falt, fpice, vinegar, Ze. A-buthnot. 


ALIME'NTAL. adj. [from aliment.] That which has the quality 


of aliment; that which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 
The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his a/inextalrecompenfe, 
In humid exhalations. Mfilton’s Paradife Lof, b. v. 
Except they be watered from higher regions, thefe weeds 
muft lofe their alimental fap, and wither themfelves. 
Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errouis. 
Th’ induftrious, when the fun in Leo rides, 
And darts his fultrieft beams, portending drought, 
Forget not, at the foot of ev’ry plant, 
To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juft fupply of alimental ftreams, 


Exhaufted fap recruiting. Philips. 


ALIME'NTARINESS. 7. f. [from alimentary.) The quality of 


being alimentary, or of affording nourifhment. Dit. 


ALIMENTARY. adj. [from aliment.] 


Its 


That which belongs or relates to aliment. 

The folution i the aliment by matftication is neceflary ; 
without it, the afiment cduld not be difpofed for the changes, 
which it receives as it paffeth through the alimentary duct. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


- That which has the quality of aliment, or the power of nou- 


rifhing. 

I do not think that water fupplies animals, or even plants, 
with nourifhment, but ferves for a vehicle to the alimentary 
particles, to convey and diftribute them to the feveral parts cf 
the body. Ray on the Creation. 

Of alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and very natritious ; 2s, 
turneps and carrots, “Thefe have a fattening quality, which 
they manifeft in fecding of cattle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ALIMENTA’TION. n.f. [from aliment.] The power of afford- 


ALIMO'NIOUS. adj. [from alimony. ] 


A'LIMON Y. n. f. [altmonia, Lat.] 


ing aliment ; the quality of nourifhing. 

Plants do nourifh ; inanimate bodics do not: they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 5 s. 
‘That which nourifhes: a 
word very little in ufe. 

The plethora renders us lean, by fuppreffing our {pirits, 
whereby they are incapacitated of digcfting the adimonions hu- 
mours into flcfh. Harvey on Confumptions. 


Alimony fignifies that legal proportion of the hufband’s cftate, 
which, by the {ntence of the ecclefiaftical court, is alowed to 


the 


ALL 


Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and confift- 
ence of a confection ; whercof the écraes berrics are the bafise 
The other ingredients are pippin-cydcr, rofe-water, fugar, am- 
bergreafe, mufk, cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, and leaf-gold 5 
but the fwects are ufually omitted. The confero alkermes is 
chiefly made at Montpelier, which fupplies moft part of Eu- 

rope therewith. The grain, which gives it the denomination, — 


ALK 


the wife for her maintenance, upon the account of any fepara- 

tion from him, provided it be not caufed by her elopement or 

adultery. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Before thcy fettled hands and hearts, 

Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 

A'LIQUANT. adj. [aliquantus, Lat.| Parts of a number, which, 

however repeated, will never make up the number exactly ; as, 


3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 mak- is nowhere found fo plentifully as there. Chambers, 
ing 12. Aut. adv. [Sce ALL, adj.] = 


A'LiQUoT. adj. [aliquot, Lat.] Aliquot parts of any number or 
quantity, fuch as will exaétly mcafure it without any remain- 
der : as, 3 is an alquot part of 12, becaufe, being taken four 
times, it will jut meafure it. 

A'LISH. adj. [from alz.] Refembling ale ; having qualities of ale. 

They let it ftand five days before they put it into the cafk, 
ftirring it and beating down the yeaft into it; this gives it the 
fweet ali/h tafte. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A’LiTuRE. n.f. [alitura, Lat.) Nourifhment. Dit. 

Aur'veE. adj. [from a and /ive.] 

1, In the ftate of life; not dead. 

Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 

But fome faint figns of feeble life appear. 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, 

Not fcornful virgins who their charms furvive. Pope. 

>. In a figurative fenfe, unextinguifhed; undeftroyed ; active ; 
in full force. 

Thofe good and learned men had reafon to with, that their 
procecdings might be favoured, and the good affection of fuch 
as inclined toward them, kept alive. Hooker, b. Vs 

3. Chearful; fprightly ; full of alacrity. 

She was not fo much alive the whole day, if fhe flept more 
than fix hours. Clariffa. 

4. Ina popular fenfe, it is ufed only to add an emphafis, like the 
French du monde; as, the be/? man alive; that is, the bef, with 
an emphafis. 

And to thofe brethren faid, rife, rife by-live, 

And unto battle do yourfelves addrefs ; 

For yonder comes the proweft knight alive, 

Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobilefs. Fairy Queen. 

The earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeft man a- 
live, could not look upon the deftruction of monarchy with any 
pleafure. Clarendon, b. viii. 

John was quick and underftood his bufinefs very well; but 
no man alive was more carelefs in looking into his accounts. 

Arbuthnot s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 

A'LKAHEST. n.f: A word ufed firft by Paracelfus, and adopted 
by his followers, to fignify an univeríal diflolvent, or liquour, 
which has the power of refolving àll things into their firft prin- 
ciples. 

ALKALE'SCENT. adj. [from alkali.] ‘That which has a ten- 
dency to the properties of an alkali. 

All animal diet is a/Aalefcent or anti-acid. Arbuthnot on Mim. 

A'LKALI. x. J: [The word alkali comes from an herb, called 
by the Egyptians kaji; by us glafswort.] This herb they burnt 
to afhes, boiled them in water, and, after having evaporated 
the water, there remained at the bottom a white falt; this they 
called fal kali, or alkali. It is corrofive, producing putrefac- 
tion in animal fubftances, to which it is applied. Arbuthnot on 
Aliments. 

Any fubftance, which, when mingled with acid, produces 
eftervefcence and fermentation. See ALKALIZATE. 

A‘LKALINE. adj. [from alkali.} ‘That which has the qualities 
of alkali. 

Any watery liquour will keep an animal from ftarving very 
long, by diluting the fluids, and confequently keeping them 


Dryd. Fables. 


I. Quite; completely. yae 
How is my love all ready forth to come. Spenfer’s Epithal. 
Know, Rome, that a// alone Marcus did fight ; k 

Within Corioli gates. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
And fwore fo loud, 


That, al! amaz’d, the prieft Ict fall the book. Sh.Tam. Shrew. 


They could call a comet a faxed ftar, which is all one with 
fella crinita, or cometa. Camden's Remains. 
For a large confcience is all one, f sA 
And fignifies the fame with none. ` Hudibras, p. iii. c. i 
Balm, from a filver box diftii’d around, i 
Shall a// bedew the roots, and fcent the facred ground. Dryd. 
I do not remember he any where mentions exprefsly the title 
of the firft-born, but all along kecps himfelf under the fhelter 
of the indefinite term, heir. Locke: 
Juftice, indeed, may be furnifhed out of this element, as far 
as her fword goes ; and courage may be all over a continued 
blaze, if the artift pleafes. Addifon. Guardian, N° 103. 
If e’er the mifer durft his farthings fpare, 
He thinly fpreads them through the publick fquare, 
Where, al! befide the rail, rang’d beggars lie, 
And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gay's Trivia. 
2. Altogether ; wholly ; without any other confideration. 


' 
- 


I am of the temper of moft kings, who love to be in debt, ~ 


are all for prefent money, no matter how they pay it after- 
ward. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
3. Only; without admiffion of any thing elfe. 
When I fhall wed, 
That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure I fhall never marry, like my fifter, 
To love my father all. Shake/p. King Lear. 
4. Although. ‘This fenfe is truly Teutonick, but now obfolete. 
Do you not think th’ accomplifhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man’s fimple head, 
All were it as the reft but fimply writ.  Spenfer, Son. xxxit: 
5. It is fometimes a word of emphafis; nearly the fame with 


Jf. i 
A fhepherd’s fwain, fay, did thee bring, 
All as his ftraying flock he fed ; 
And, when his honour hath thee read, 
Crave pardon for thy hardy head. Spenfers Paftorals. 
ALL. adj. [Æll, Æal, ealle, alle. Sax. oll, Welth; al, Dutch ; 
alle, Germ. 2a@, Gr. } . 
1. The whole number ; every one. 
Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they a//, all honourable men. 
To graze the herb all leaving, 
Devour’d each other. Mu'ton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 
The great encouragement of all, is the affurance of a future 
reward. Titlotfon, Sermon vi. 
2. The whole quantity ; every part. 
Six days thou fhalt labour, and do all thy work. Deut. v. 13. 
Political power, I take to be a right of making laws with 
penalties, and of employing the force of the community in the 
execution of fuch laws, and in the defence of the common- 


Shakefp. Ful. Czar. 


from this a/ka‘ine ftate, which is confirmed by experience ; for wealth; and a// this only for the publick good. Lacke. 
people have lived twenty-four days upon nothing but water. - 3. The whole duration of time. 
Arbuthnot upon Aliments. On whofe paftures cheerful fpring, 
To ALKA’'LIZATR. v. a. [froma/kalt.] To make bodies alka- All the year doth fit and fing ; 
line, by changing their nature, or by mixing alkalies with And, rejoicing, {miles to fee, 
them. Their green backs wear his livery. Crafbaw. 


ALKA‘LIZATE. adj. [from alkali.] That which has the quali- 
ties of alkali; that which is impregnated with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but that, 
which it difcovers, being diflolved in hot water, is different, 
being of kin to that of other alkalizate falts. Boyle. 

‘The colour of violets feems to be of that order, becaufe their 
fyrup, by acid liquours, turns red, and, by urinous andalkalizate, 
turns green. Newton’s Opticks. 

ALKALIZA'TION. n. f. [from alkali.} The act of alkalizating, 
or impregnating bodies with alkali. 
A'LKANeT. n. f. [Anchufa, Lat ] The name of a plant. 

This plant is a fpecies of buglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the fouthern parts of France, and ufed in medicine. It 
will grow in almoft any foil, and muft be fown in March. Mil. 

ALKEKE'NGL. n. f. A medicinal fruit or berry, produced by 
a plant of the fame denomination ; popularly alfo called win- 
ter-cherry 5 of confiderable ufe as an aftringent, diffolvent, and 
diuretick. The plant bears a near refemblance to Solanum, or 
Nightfhade; whence it is frequently called in Latin by that 
name, with the addition or epithet of ve/icarium. Chambers. 


ALKE'/RMES. n.f: ln medicine, a term borrowed from the 


4. The whole extent of place. 
Gratiano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any man in all Venice. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Aut. n. f. 
1. The whole ; oppofed to part, or nothing. 
And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me ; 
On me, whofe all not equals Edward's moiety ? 
On me that halt, and am mifhapen thus? Shak. Rich. III. 
Nought’s had, ells fpent, 
Where our defire is got without content. Shak. Macleth. 
The youth fhall ftudy, and no more engage 
Their flatt’ring wifhes for uncertain age; 
No more with fruitlefs care, and cheated ftrife, 
Chace fleeting pleafure through the maze of life; 
Finding the wretched al? they here can have, 
But prefent food, and but a future grave. Pricr. 
Our all is at ftakc, and irrctricveably loft, if we fail of fuc- 
cefs. Addifon on the State of the War. 
2. Every thing. 
Thensthall we be news-cramm’d,— All the better; we fhall 
be the more remarkable, Shake[p. As you like it. 
Up 


ALL 


Up with my tent, here will I lie to night 5 
But where to morrow ?— Well, alls one tor that. Sb. R. HE: 
Ail the fitter, Lentulus : our coming 

Is not for falutation ; we have bus’nefs. Ben. ‘Fohnf. Catiline. 

That is, every thing is the better, the fame, the fitter. 
Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, | afflumc ; 

And glad her fhall refign, when in the end 

Thou fhalt be al? in al/, and I in thee, 

For ever; and in me all whom thou lov’ft. Parad. Loft. 

They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it fo 
little foothold, that the firft blaft of wind laid it flat upon the 
ground, neft, eagles, and a//. L’Ejtrange. 

They that do not keep up this indiffcrency for all but truth, 
put coloured fpectacles before their eyes, and look through falfe 
glafies. Locke. 

A torch, fnuff and a//, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
in the vapour. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Allis much ufed in compofition; but, in moft inftances, it is 
merely arbitrary; as, all-commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, are fixed and claffical; as, Almighty. 

When it is connected with a participle, it feems to be a 
noun; as, al'-furrounding : in other cafes, an adverb ; as, all- 
accomplifocd, or completely accomplifhed. 

Of thefe compounds, a fmall part of thofe which may be 
found is inferted. 

ALL-BEARING. adj. [from ail and bear.] That which bears every 
thing ; omniparous. 

Thus while he fpokc, the fovereign plant he drew, 

Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew. Pope’s Od. 

ALL-CHEERING. adj. [from all and cheer.] “That which gives 
gayety and cheerfulnefs to all. 

Soon as the all-cheering fun 

Should, in the fartheft eaft, begin to draw 

The fhady curtains from Aurora’sbed. Sh. Remes and Ful. 

ALL-COMMANDING. adj. [from all and command.} Having the 
fovereignty over all. 

He now fets before them the high and fhining idol of glory, 
the ali-commanding image of bright gold. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

ALL-COMPOSING, adj. [from all and compofe.] That which quiets 
all men, cr every thing. 

Wrapt in embow’ring fhades, Ulyffes lies, 

His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreit, 

To break the bands of all-compofing reft. Pope's Odyffer, b. vi. 

ALL-CONQUERING. aaj. [from ail and conguer.] ‘That which 
fubdues every thing. 

Second of Satan fprung, @/l-conquering death ! 

What think’ft thou of our empire now? Paradife Loft, b.x. 

ALL-CONSUMING. adj. [fromail and con/ume.] That which con- 
fumes every thing. 

By age unbroke—but all-confuming care 

Deftroys perhaps the ftrength, that time would fpare. Pope. 

ALL-DEVOURING. adj. [from all and devour.]| That which eats 
up every thing. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, . 

DeftruGtive war, and all-devouring age. Pope's Effay on Crit. 

ALL Fours. ./f. [from a'l and four.) A low game at cards, 
played by two ; fo named from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned, and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are faid to make all fours. 

Aut HAIL. n. f. [from all, and bail, for hea/th.] Allhealth. This 
is therefore not a compound, though, perhaps ufually reckoned 
among them. 

All hail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends ! 

Ail hail, ye facred, folitary groves ! 

All bail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 

Whofe converfation pleafes and improves. Walp. 

ALL-HALLOWN. ^. f. [from all and hallow, to make holy.] The 
time about Allfaintsday. 

Farewell, thou latter fpring! farewell, 

All-hallown fummer. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. i. 

ALLHALLOWTIDE. n. f. [See ALL-HALLOwN.] The term 
near Allfaints, or the firft of November. 

Cut off the bough about A//hallowtide, in the bare place, 
and fet it in the ground, and it will grow to be a fair tree in 
one year. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 427. 

ALL-HEA Li n. f. [ Panax, Lat.] A fpecies of ironwort ; which fee. 

ALL-JUDGING. ad. [from all and judge.] That which has the 

_ fovereign right of judgment. 

i look with horrour back, 

That I deteft my wretched felf, and curfe 

My paft polluted life. All-judging heav’n, 

Who knows my crimes, has feen my forrow for them. 

Rowe’s ‘Jane Shore. 

ALI-KNOWING. adj. [from all and know. ] Omnifcient ;_ all-wife. 

Shall we repine at a little mifplaced charity, we, who could 
no way forefee the effeét ; when an all-knowing, all-wife Being, 
fhowers down every day his benefits on the unthankful and un- 
deferving ? Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

ALL-MAKING. adj. [from a!l and make.] That created all ; 

omnifick. [Sec ALL-SErING-.] 
ALL-POWERFUL. adj. [from all and powerful.] Almighty; om- 
nipotent; poffeffed of infinite power. 2 


ALL 


O all-powerful Being, the leaft motion of whofe will can cre# 
ate or deftroy a world; pity us, the mournful friends of thy 
diftrefled fervant. Swifts 

ALL SAINTS DAY. 7. f. -The day on which there is a gencral 
celebration of the faints. “he firft of November. 
ALL-SEER. n. f. [from a'l and /ee.] He that fees or beholds every 
thing; he whofe view comprchends all things. 
That high 4//-/eer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv'n in earneft, what { begg’d in jeit. Shak. Rich. III. 
ALL-SEEING. adj. [from all and fee. ] That bcholds every thing. 
The fame Firft Mover certain bounds has plac’d, 

How long thofe perifhable forms fhall laft ; 

Nor can they laft beyond the time affign’d 

By that a/l-/eeing and all-making mind. Dryd. Fables. 

ALL SOULS DAY. 2. f. The day on which fupplications are made 
for all fouls by the church of Rome; the fecond of November. 
This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not ?— 
It is, my lord.— 
Why then, all fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Shak. R TI. 
ALL-SUFFICIENT, adj. [from all and /ufficient.] Sufficient to 
every thing. 

The teftimonies of God are perfect, the teftimonies of God 
are all-/ufficient unto that end for which they were given Hooker. 

He can more than employ all our powers in their utmoft ele- 
vation; for he is every way perfect and all-/ufficient. Norris. 

ALL-wISE. adj. [from all and wife.) Poffeft ot infinite wifdom. 

There is an infinite, eternal, a//-wife Mind governing the 


affairs of the world. South. 
Supreme, a/l-wi/e, eternal, potentate! 
Sole authour, fole difpofer of our fate ! Prior. 


ALLANTO'IS, or ALLANTO'UIDES. n. f. [from ara a gut, 
and «3, fhape.}] The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the navel and urachus, or paf- 
fage by which the urine is conveyed from the infant in the 
womb, receives the urine that comes out of the bladder. Quincy: 

To ALLAYY. v.a. [from alloyer, Fr. to mix one metal with 
another in order to coinage ; it is therefore derived by fome 
from @ la loi, according to law; the quantity of metals being 
mixed according to law ; by others, from allier, to unite; per- 
haps from allocare, to put together. ] 

1. To mix one metal with another, to make it fitter for coin- 
age. In this fenfe, moft authours preferve the original French 
orthography, and write alloy. See ALLOY. 

2. To join any thing to another, fo as to abate its predominant 
qualities. 

Being brought into the open air, 

I would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poifon. Shakefp. King Fobn: 

No friendly offices fhall alter or allay that rancour, that frets 
in fome hellifh breafts, which, upon all occafions, will foam out 
at its foul mouth in flander and invective. South. 

3. To quiet; to pacify ; to reprefs. The word, in this fenfe, I 
think not to be derived from the French alloyer, but to be the 
Englifh word /ay, with a before it, according to the old form. 

If, by your art, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shak. Tempeft. 

Atta’y. n. j. [alloy, Fr.] 

1, The metal of a bafer kind mixed in coins, to harden them, 
that they may wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver and cop- 
per, two carats to a pound Troy; filver with copper only, of 
which eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a pound. Cozwe/ 
thinks the allay is added, to countervail the charge of coining ; 
which might have been done only by making the coin lef. 

For fools are ftubborn in their way, 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay. Hudibras, p. iit. c. 22 

2. Any thing which, heing added, abates the predominant quali- 
ties of that with which it is mingled; in the fame manner, as 
the admixture of bafer metals allay the qualities of the firft mafs. 

Dark colours eafily fuffer a fenfible allay, by little {cattering 
light. Newton’ s Opticks. 

3. Allay being taken from bafer metals, commonly implies fome- 
thing worfe than that with which it is mixed. 

The joy has no allay of jealoufy, hope and fear. Ro/cerzmon. 

Auta’yer. n.f. [from allay.} The perfon or thing which has 
the power or quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of acrimony ; 
and, upon that account, Avicen countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies ; becaufe he efteems the blood a frenum biiis, 
or a bridle of gall, obtunding its acrimony and fiercenefs. 

Harvey on Confumptions: 

ALLA/yMENT. % f. [from aliay.] That which has the power 

of allaying or abating the force of another. 
If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 

The like a/layment would I give my gricf. Sh. Troilus and Cr. 

ALLEGATION. x. f. [from allege. ] 

1. Affirmation; declaration. 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our fovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 


As 


ALL 


As if fhe had fuborned fome to fwear 
Falfe allegations, to o’erthrow his ftate. 
3. An excufe; a plea. 

I omitted no means in my power, to be informed of my er- 
rours; and I expeét not to be excufed in any negligence on 
account of youth, want of leifure, or any other idle allegations. 

Pope's Preface to his Works. 
To ALLEGE. v. a. [allego, Lat.] 
1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain. 
2. To plead as an excule, or produce as an argument. 

Surely the prefent form of church-government is fuch, as no 
law of God, or reafon of man, hath hitherto been alleged, of 
force fufficient to prove they do ill, who, to the utmoft of their 
power, withftand the alteration thereof. Hooker’s Preface. 

If we forfake the ways of grace or goodnefs, we cannot al- 
lege any colour of ignorance, or want of inftruction ; we can- 
not fay we have not learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information. Locke. 

ALLE'GEABLE. adj. [from allege.] That which may bc alleged. 
Upon this interpretation all may be folved, that is al/egeable 
againft it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢. 7. 
AvLeE’GEMENT. n. f. [from aliege.] The fame with allegation.D. 
ALLE'GER. n. f. [from allege.] He that alleges. 

Which narrative, if we may believe it as confidently as the 
famous alleger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would feem to 
argue, that there is, fometimes, no gther principle requifite, 
than what may refult from the lucky mixture of the parts of 
feveral bodies. Boyle, 

ALLEGIANCE. n. f. [allegeance, Fr.) The duty of fubjects to 
the government. 

l did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 

Loud fhouts and falutations from their mouths, 
Even in the prefence of the crowned king. Shak. Henry IV. 

We charge you on allegiance to ourfelves, 
To hold your flaught’ring hands, and keep the peace. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p.i. 

The houfe of commons, to whom every day petitions are di- 
reéted by the feveral counties of England, profeffing all alegi- 
ance to them, govern abfolutely ; the lords concurring, or rather 
tubmitting to whatfoever is propofed. Clarendon. 

ÀALLE'GIANT. adj. [from allege.]} Loyal; conformable to the 
duty of allegiance : a word not now ufed. 
For your great graces 

Heap’d upon me, poor undeferver, I 

Can nothing render but a/legiant thanks, 

My pray’rs to heav’n for you. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

ALLEGO'RICK. adj. [from allegory.) After the manner of an 
allegory ; not real; not literal. 
A kingdom they portend thee; but what kingdom, 
Real or allegorick, 1 difcern not. Miltons Par. Loft, b. iv. 
ALLEGORICAL. adj. [from allegory.} Inthe form of an alle- 
gory; not real; not literal; myftical. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myftical fenfe, 
Except ye eat the flefh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you; the hearers underftood him literally 
and grofly. Bentley's Scvmons. 

The epithet of Apollo for fhooting, is capable of two appli- 
cations; one literal, in refpect of the darts and bow, the en- 
figns of that god; the other al'egorica’, in regard to the rays of 
the fun. Pope’s Preface to Tiad. 

ALLEGO'RICALLY. adv. [from allegory.] After an allegorical 
manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris the meflenger of Juno, allegorically 
taken for the air. Peacham on Drawing. 

The place is to be underftood allegorically ; and what is thus 
fpoken by a Phzacian with wifdom, is, by the Poet, applied 
to the goddefs of it. Pope’s Odyffey, b. viii. notes. 

ALLEGO'RICALNESS. 7. f. [from allegorical. T'he quality of be- 
ing allegorical. Di. 

To A'LLEGORIZE. v.a. [from allegory.] To turn into allegory ; 
to form an allegory ; to take in a fenfe not literal. 

He hath very wittily al'egorized this tree, allowing his fup- 
pofition of the trce itfelf to be true. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

As fome would allegorize thefe figns, which we noted before ; 
fo others would confine them to the deftruction of Jerufalem. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Analchymift fhall reduce divinity to the maxims of his labo- 
ratory, explain morality by fal, fulphur, and mercury ; and al- 
legorize the fcripture it(elf, and the facred myfteries thereof into 
the philofopher’s ftone. _ sI a 

ALLEGORY. n.f. [adanyociz.] A figurative difcourfe, in 
which fomething other is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken; as, wea th is the daughter of diligence, and 
the parent of authority. i 

Neither muft we draw cut our allegory too long, left either 
we make ourfelves obfcure, or fall into affectation, which is 
childith. Ben. Fobnfon’s Difcovery. 

This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, by allegory, the 
vegetative humour or moifture that quickeneth and giveth life 
to trees and flowers, whereby they grow. Peacham. 


ALLE'GRO. n.f. A word, denoting one of the fix diftinétrons 


Shakefp. Henry VI. 
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of time. It exprefles a fprightly motion, the quickeft of all, 
exccpt Prefto. It originally means gay, a; in Milton. 

ALLELU FAH. n. J. |'This word is falfely written for Hallelu- 
jab, 9 and =:.] A word of fpiritual exultation, ufed in 
hymns; it fignifies, Praife God. ps i My 

He wiil fet his tongue to thofe pious divine ftrains, which 
may be a proper præludium to thofe alle'njahs he hopes eter- 
nally to fing. Government of the Tongue. 

ALLEMANDE. n. f. [Ital.] A grave kind of mulick. Dic. 

ToALLEVIATE. v.a. [a levo, Lat.] 

1. To make light; to eafe; to foften. 

Mott of the diftempers are the effects of abufed plenty and 
luxury, and muft not be charged upon our Maker ; who, not- 
withftanding, hath provided excellent medicines, to a leviate 
thofe evils which we bring upon ourfelves. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To extenuate, or foften; as, he aleviates his fault by an cx- 
cufe. 

ALLEVIA'TION. ^. f. [from alleviate. ] 

1. The aét of making light; of allaying, or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and a@/leviations of faults, though they are 
the heights of humanity, yet they are not the favours, but the 
duties of friendfhip. South's Sermons. 

2. That by which any pain is eafed, or fault extenuated. 

This lofs of one fifth of their debts and income will fit heavy 
on them, who fhal! fecl it, without the alleviation of any profit: 

Lockes 

A'LLEY. n.f. [allée Fr.) 

1. A walk in agarden. 

Andall within were walks and alleys wide, r 

With footing worn, and leading inward far. Fairy Queen. 

It is common from experience, that where alieys are clofe 
gravelled, the earth putteth forth the firft year knotgrafs, and 
after fpircgrafs. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 565. 

Yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Parad. Loft. . 
Come, my fair love, our morning’s tafk we lofe ; 
Some labour ev’n the eafieft life would choofe : 
Ours is not great: the dangling bows to crop, 


Whofe too luxuriant growth our alleys ftop. Dryden. 
The thriving plants, ignoble broomfticks made, 
Now fweep thofe acs they were born to fhade. Pope. 


2. A paflage in towns narrower than a ftrect. 

A back friend, a fhoulder clapper, one that commands 
The paflages of alleys, crecks, and narrow lands. 
Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

ALLI'ANCE. 2. f. [alliance, Fr.] 

1. The ftate of connection with another by confederacy; a 
league. In this fenfe, our hiflories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand a!liance. 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen fhall th? alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ Aufonian line. Dryden’s Eneid. 
3. Relation by any form of kindred. 
For my father’s fake, 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 
And, for a//iance’ fake, declare the caufe 
My father loft his head. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. i. 
4. The act of ferming or contracting relation to ano.her; the aét 
of making a confederacy. 

Dorfet, your fon, that with a fearful fou! 

Leads difcontented fteps in foreign foil, 

This fair alliance quickly thall call home 

To high promotions. Shakefp. Richard I!I. 
Adraftus foon, with gods averfe, fhall join 

In dire alliance with the Theban line ; 

Thence ftrife fhall rife, and mortal war fucceed. 

5. The perfons allied to each other. 

I would not boaft the greatne/s of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. Addifon’s Cato. 

ALLI'CIENCY. n. f. [alitcio, Lat. to entice or draw.] The power 
of attracting any thing; magncetifin ; attraction. 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and the manner 
of it ftill occult. Glanviile's Scepfis Scientifica. 

To A'LLIGATE. v.a. [alligo, Lat.] To tie one thing to 
another; to unite. 

ALLIGa’TION. n. f. [from alligate.] 

1. The act of tying together ; the ftate of being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuft the price of com- 
pounds, formed of feveral ingredients of different valuc. 

ALLIGATOR. n. f The crocodile. This name is chiefly ufed 
for the crocodile of America, between which, and that of A- 
frica, naturalifts have laid down this difference, that one moves 
the upper, and the other the lower jaw; but this is now known 
to be chimerical, the lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See CROCODILE. 

In his needy fhop a tortoife hung, 
An alligator ftutf’d, and other skins 
Of ill-fhap’d fithes. Shakeff. Romeo and Fi'ict. 
Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were ftrung, 
And herea fcaly alligator hung. Garths Difperfary. 
A'LLIGATURE. n. j. [from aliigate.] The link, or ligature, by 
which two things are joined together. Dre? 
Axt'sion. 
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ALLI'SION. %. f. [allido, allifum, Lat.] The att of ftriking one 
thing againft another. 

There have not been any iflands of note, or confiderable cx- 
tent, torn and caft off from the continent by earthquakes, or 
fevered from it by the boiftcrous a/ii/ion of the fea. Moodwurd. 

ALLOCA'TION. n. f. [allcco, Lat.] 

y. The act of putting one thing to another. 

2. The admiflion of an article in reckoning, and addition of it 
to the account. 

3. Anallowance made upon an account; a term ufed in the ex- 
chequcr. Chambers. 

ALLOCU'TION. n. f. [allocutio, Lat.) The act of {peaking to 
another. 

ALLO'DIAL. adj. [from allodium.] Held without any acknow- 
ledgment of fuperiority ; not feudal; independent. 

ALLO'DIUM. n.f. [A word of very unccrtain derivation, but 
moft probably of German original. ] 

A pofleffion held in abfolute independence, without any ac- 
knowledgment of a lord paramount. It is oppofed to fee, or 
feudum, which intimates fome kind of dependance. There are 
no allodial lands in England, all being held either mediately or 
immcediatcly of the king. 

ALLO'NGE. n. f. [allonge, Fr.] A pafs or thruft with a rapier, fo 
called from the lengthening of the fpace taken up by the fencer. 
To Atto’o. v.a. [This word is generally {poke ha//oo, and is 
ufed to dogs, when they are incited to the chafe or battle; it is 
commonly imagined to come from the French a//ons; perhaps 
from all lo, look all ; fhewing the object.] To fet on; toincite 
a dog, by crying alloo. 
Alloo thy furious maftiff ; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon thcir ears 
A fad memorial of their paft offence. Philips. 
A'LLOQUY. x. f. [alloguium, Lat.) The act of fpeaking to an- 
other ; converfe; converfation. Dic. 
To ALLO'T. v.a. [from /ot.] 
1. To diftribute by lot. 
_2. To grant. 
Five days we do allot thee for provifion, 

To fhield thee from difafters of the world ; 

And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I fhall deferve my fate, if I refufe 

That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. 

3. To diftribute ; to parcel out; to give each his fhare. 

Since fame was the only end of all their new enterprizes and 
ftudies, a man cannot be too fcrupulous in allotting them their 
due portion of it. Tatler, N° 81. 

ALLO'TMENT. n. f. [from allot.] That which is alloted to any 
one; the part ; the fhare; the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fecurity or quiet in this world, 
but in arefignation to the allotments of Godand nature. L’E/ir. 

Though it is our duty to fubmit with patience to more fcanty 
allotments, yet thus much we may reafonably and lawfully ask 
of God. Rogers’s Sermons. 

ALLO'TTERY. 2.f. [from allot.] That which is granted to any 
particular perfon in a diftribution. See ALLO'TMENT. 

Allow me fuch exercifes as may become a gentleman, or give 
me the poor allottery my father left me by teftament. 

Shakefpeare, As you like it. 
To ALLOW. v. a. [allouer, Fr. from allaudare.] 
1. To admit; as, to allow a pofition; not to contradict; not 
to oppofe. 

The principles, which all mankind allow for true, are in- 
nate; thofe, that men of right reafon admit, are the principles 
allowed by all mankind. Locke. 

The pow’r of mufick all our hearts allow ; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope’s Eff: Crit. 

As to what is alleged, that fome of the Prefbyterians declared 
openly againft the king’s murder, I allow it to be true. Swift. 

2. Togrant; to yield; to own any one’s title to. 

We will not, in civility, allow too much fincerity to the pro- 
feffions of moft men ; but think their actions to be interpreters 
of their thoughts. Locke. 

I will help you to enough of them, and fhall be ready to 
allow the pope as little power here as you pleafe. Swift. 

3. To grant licence to; to permit. 
Let’s follow the old earl, and get the beldam 

To lead him where he would ; his roguifh madnefs 

Allows itfelf to any thing. Shakefpearés King Lear. 

But as we were allowed of God to be put in truft with the 
gofpel, even fo we fpeak, not as pleafing men, but God, which 
trieth our hearts. 1 Theff. ii. 4. 

They referred all laws, that were to be paffed in Ireland, to 
be confidered, corrected and allowed firft by the ftate of Eng- 
land. Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 

4. To give a fanction to; to authorize. 

There is no flander in an allow’d fool. 

5. To give to; to pay to. 
Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 

To him that gave us peace and empire too. Waller. 

6. Toappoint for; to fct out toa certain ufe; as, he alloved his 
fon the third part of his income. 
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7. To make abatement, or provifion ; or to feule any thing, with 
fome conceffions or cautions, regarding fomething elfe. 

If we confider the diflcrent occafions of ancient and modern 
medals, we thall find they both agree in recording the great ac- 
tions and fuccetles in war; allowing {till for the different ways 
of making it, and the circtemflances thatattended it. adi/on. 

ALLO'WAR: E. adj. [from allot. ] 
1. Lhat which may be admitted without contradiétion. 

It is not allowable, what is obfervable in many picces of Ra- 
phael, where Magdalen is rceprefented, before our Saviour, 
wathing his fect, on her knecs ; which will not confitt with the 
text. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. That which is permitted or licenfed; lawful ; not forbidden. 

In actions of this fort, the very light of nature alone may 
difcover that which is fo far forth in the fight of God allow- 
able, Hooker, b. ii. § 8. 

I was, by the freedom allowable among friends, tempted to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle on the Scriptures. 

Reputation becomes a fignal and a very peculiar bleffing to 
magiftrates ; and their purfuit of it is not only al‘oweble, but 
laudable. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

ALLo'WABLENEsS. n. f. [from allowable.] The quality of be- 
ing allowable} lawfulnefs ; exemption from prohibition. 

I cannot think myfelf engaged to difcourfe of lots, as to their 
nature, ufe, and allowablene/s, in matters of recreation ; which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 


South’ s Sermons. 
ALLO'WANCE. n. f. [from allbw.] 


1. Admiffion without contradiétion. 

Without the notion and allowance of fpirits, our philofophy 

will be lame and defective in one main part of it. Locke. 
2. Sanétion ; licence; authority. 

‘That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath been with good 
men long continued, challengeth allowance of them that fuc- 
ceed, although it plead for itfelf nothing. Hooker, b. v. § 7. 

You fent a large commiffhion 

To Gregory de Caffado, to conclude, 

Without the king’s will, or the ftate’s allowance, 

A league between his highnefs and Ferrara. Shak. HenryVIII. 

3. Permiffion ; freedom from reftraint. 

They fhould therefore be accuftomed betimes to confult and 
make ufe of their reafon, before they give allowance to their 
inclinations. Locke. 

4. A fettled rate; or appointment for any ufe. 

The victual in plantations ought to be expended almoft as 
in a befieged town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 

And his allowance was a continual allowance given him of the 
king; a daily rate for every day all his life. 2 Kings, xxv. 30. 

5. Abatement from the ftrit rigour of a law, or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in that which they call 
heroick verfe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought 
as the expreffion ; and, as fuch, requires the fame grains of al- 
lowance for it. Dryden. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent paffion. Swift. 

6. Eftablifhed character ; reputation. 
His bark is ftoutly timber’d, and his pilot 

Of very expert and approved allowance ; 

Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, 

Stand in bold awe. 

ALLO'y. n.f. [See ALLAy.] 
1. Bafer metal mixed in coinage. 

That precife weight and hnenefs, by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is called the ftandard. Fine filver 
is filver without the mixture of any bafer metal. Alloy is bafer 
metal mixed with it. Locke. 

For let another piece be coined of the fame weight, wherein 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other a//oy, put into 
the place, every one knows it will be worth but half as much; 
for the value of the alloy is fo inconfiderable as not to be rec- 
koned. Locke. 

2. Abatement; diminution. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably relifhed by beafts in a 
more exquifite degree, than they are by men; for they tafte 
them fincere and pure always, without mixture or a//oy, 

Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

ALLUBE'SCENCY. 2. f. [allubefcentia, Lat.] Willingnefs ; con- 

tent. Dia. 

To ALLUDE. v.n [alludo, Lat.] To have fome reference 

to a thing, without the direct mention of it; to hint at; to 

infinuate. Itis ufed of perfons; as, he alludes to an old flory ; 
or of things, as, the lampoon alludes to his mother’s fau'ts. 

Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoftom do feem plainly to 
allude unto fuch minifterial garments as were then in ufe. 

Hooker, bv. § 29. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, 
yea, many things declared. Hooker, b. iv. § 2. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and meafure : and this I doubt not was that artificial 
ftrudture here aliuded to. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

ALLU'MINOR. u. f. (allumer, Fr. tolight.] Onc who colours or 
paints upon paper or parchment; becaufe he gives graces, light 
an ornament, to the letters or figures coloured. Cowell. 
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To ALLURE. v. a. [leurrer, Fr. loren, Dutch, belæpen, Sax. } 
To entice to any thing whether good or bad ; to draw towards 
any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
feemed always heediul to add rewards, which may more ailure 
unto good, than any hardnefs deterreth from it, and punifh- 
ments, which may more deter from evil, than any fweetnefs 
thereto allurcth. Hooker, b.i. p. 28. 

Above them all 

The golded fun, in fplendour likeft heav’n, 

Ailur'd his eye. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. 1. 572. 
Each flatt’ring hope, and cach alluring joy. Lyttleton. 

ALLURE. n.f. [from the verb allure.) Something fet up to en- 
tice birds, or other things, to it. We now write /ure. 

The rather to train them to his allure, he told them both 
often, and with a vchement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Sir John Hayward, 

ALLU/REMENT. 2. f. [from allure.] 

That which allures, or has the force of alluring : enticement ; 
temptation of pleafure. 

Againtt allurement, cuftom, and a world 

Offended ; fearlefs of reproach, and fcorn, 

Or violence. Miiton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

Adam, by his wife’s al/urement, fell. Par. Reg. b. ii. 

To fhun th’ al'urement is not hard 

To minds refolv’d, forewern’d, and well prepar’d ; 

But wond’rous difficult, when once befet, 

‘To ftruggle throuzh the {traits, and break th’ involving net. 

Dryden. 

ÅLLU'RER. n.f. [from aliure.] The perfon that allures; en- 
ticer; enveigler. 

ALLU'RINGLY. adv. [from allure] In an alluring manner ; 
enticingly. 

ALLURINGNESS. n. f. [from alluring.] The quality of allur- 
ing or enticing; incitation ; temptation by propofing plea- 
fure. 

ALLU'sION. 2. f. [allufio, Lat.] That which is fpoken with re- 
ference to fomething fuppofed to be alrcady known, and there- 
fore not expreffed; a hint; an implication, Jt has the par- 
ticle to. 

Here are manifeft alluficns and footfteps of the diffolution of 
the earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in its laft ruin. 

Burnet’s Theory. 
This laft allufion gall’d the Panther morc, 

Becaufe indced it rubb’d upon the fore. Dryden. 

Expreffions now out of ufe, allufions to cuftoms loft to us, 
and various particularities, muft needs continue feveral paflages 
in the dark. Locke's Effay on St. Pauls Epifiles. 

Atwu'stve. adj. [alludo, allufum, Lat.} Hinting at fomething 
not fully expreffed. 

Where the expreffion in one place is plain, and the fenfe af- 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no 
negative objection requires us to depart from it; and the ex- 
preflion, in the other, is figurative or ali'uftve, and the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections ; it is reafonable, in 
this latter place, to reftrain the extent of the figure and allufion, 
to a confiltency with the former. Rogers's Sermons. 

Aciu’stveLy. adv. [from allufive.] In an allufive manner ; 
by implication ; by infinuation. 

The Jewifh nation, that rejeéted and crucified him, within 
the compafs of one generation, were, according to his predic- 
tion, deftroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon by thofe ea- 
gles, (Matt. xxiv. 28.) by which, allufively, are noted the Ro- 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. Hammond’s Pr. Cat. 

ÅLLU'SIVENESS. 7. f. [from aliufive.] The quality of being al- 
lufive. 

ALLv’vion. x. f. [alluvio, Lat.] 

1. The carrying of any thing to fomething elfe by the motion of 
the water. 

2. The thing carried by water to fomething elfe. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that increafe 
which arifes from alluvion, which is defincd an infenfible in- 
crement, brought by the water. 

ALLu'vious. adj. [from alluvion.] That which is carried by 
water to another place, and lodged upoii fomething elfe. 

To ALL’ Y. v. a. [allier, Fr.] 

1, To unite by kindred, friendfhip, or confederacy. 

All thefe fepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, fo 
as there is no hope that they will ever ferve faithfully apainit 
them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paffions, clofer ftill a/’ 
The common int’reft, or endear the tye. Pope’s Eff on Man. 
‘To the fun ally'd, 

From him they draw the animating fire. Thomfon’s Summer. 

2. To make a relation between two things, by {imilitude, or re- 
femblance, or any other means. 

Two lines | cannot excufe: they are indeed remotely allied 
to Virgil’s tele; but they are too like the tendernefs of Ovid. 

Dryden. 

Aut'y. x. f. [allie, Fr.] One united by fome means of con- 
nexion ; as. marriage; friendfhip; confederacy. 

We could hinder the acceffion of Holland to France, either as 
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fubjects, with great immunities for the encouragement of trade, 
or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their protection. 
Temple. 

AL MACANTAR. n. f [An Arabick word, written varioufly by 
various authours ; by D’Herbelot, almscantar ; by others, al- 
mucantar.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. Itis ge- 
nerally ufed in the plural, and means a feries of parallel circles 
drawn through the feveral degrecs of the meridian. 3 

ALMACA'NTARSs STAFF. n.f. An inftrument commonly 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, ufed 
to take obfervations of the fun, about the time of its rifing and 
fetting, in order to find the amplitude, and confequently the va- 
riation of the compafs. Chambers. — 

A'LMANACK. n.f. [Derived, by fome, from the Arabick, a% and 
manah, Heb. to count, or compute; but others, from al, Arabick, — 
and ym, a month, or vavaxds, the course of the months; by others, 
from a Teutonick original, al and maan, the moon, an account of 
every moon, or month: all of them are probable. } 

A calendar ; a bcok in which the revolutions of the feafons, 
with the return of feafls and fafts, is noted for the enfuing 

ear. 

It will be faid, this is an a/manack for the old year ; all hath 
been well; Spain hath not affailed this kingdom. Bacon. 

This aftrologer made his a’manack give a tolerable account of 
the weather, by adirect inverfion of the common prognoftica- 
tors. Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and fhun her fight, ; 

Who in thefe ftudies does herfelf delight ; 

By whom a greafy a/manack is born, 

With often handling like chaft amber worn. Dryd. Juvenal. 

P!l have a fafting a/manack printed on purpofe for her ufe. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

ALMANDINE. n. f. [Fr. almandina, Ital.] A ruby coarfer 

and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the colour of the gra- 

nate. Dil, 

AtmicHTiness. x. f. [from alnighty.] Unlimited power ; 
omnipotence; one of the attributes of Ged. 

It ferveth to the world for a witnefs of his almightine/:, whom 
we outwardly honour with the chiefeft of outward things. 

Hooker, b.v. § 15. 

In creating and making exiftent the world univerfal, by the 
abfolute act of his own word, his power and almightine/s. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

In the wildernefs, the bittern and the ftork, the unicorn and: 
the elk, live upon his provifions, and revere his power, and feel 
the force of his almightine/s. Taylor's Rule of holy living. 

ALMIGHTY. adj. [fromal] and mighty.) Of unlimited power; 
omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abram, and faid unto him, Lam 
the almighty God; walk before me, and be thou perfeét. 

Genefis, xvii. 1. 
He wills you in the name of God ahnighty, 

That you diveft yourfelf, and lay apart 

The borrow’d glories, that, by gift of heav’n, 

By law of nature and of nations ‘long 

To him and to his heirs. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

A'LMOND. 2. f. [amand, Fr. derived by Menage from amandala, 
a word in low Latin; by others, from Allemand, a German ; 
fuppofing that almonds come to France from Germany. ] 

The nut of the almond tree, either {weet or bitter. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the {weet tafte into an oily one. Locke. 

A'LMOND TREE. 2. f. [amygdalus, Lat. ] 

It has leaves and flowers very like thofe of the peach tree, but 
the fruit is longer and more compreffed ; the outer green coat 
is thinner and drier when ripe, and the fhell is not fo rugged. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common large almond. 2. The 
{weet a'mond, with tender fhells. 3- The bitter almond. 4. The 
white flowering almond. 

The three firft forts are chiefly cultivated in England, for the 
beauty of their flowers ; and the firft fort yields large quantities 
of fruit yearly, little inferiour to what we receive from abroad, 
if not kept too long. They are propagated in July, by ino- 
culating a bud into a plum ftock, for wet ground, or anwahnond 
or peach {tock for dry. The fourth is a greater curiofity ;, it 
will not fucceed on a plum, but muft be budded on a peach or: 


a'mond, i Millar. 
Like to an almond tree, yow’re mounted high : 
On top of green Sclinis, all alone, 
With blofloms brave bedecked daintily, 
Whofe tender locks do tremble every one, i 
At every little breath that under heav’n is blown. Fairy 9, 


Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood, 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Drydens 
ALMONDS OF THE THROAT, or Lowsixs, called improperly 
Almonds of the ears; are two round glands placed on the fides of 
the balis of the tongue, under the common membrane of the 
fauces ; cach of them has a large oval finus, which opens into 
the fauces, and in it are a great number of leffer ones, which 
difcharge themfelves through the great finus: of a mucous and 
the 
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flippery matter into the fauces, larynx, and cefophagus, for the 
moittening and lubricating thofe parts. When the cefophagus 
mufcle acts, it compreiles the almonds, and they frequently are 
the occafion of a fore throat. Quincy. 

The tonfils, or Almonds of the Lars, are alfo frequently {well- 
ed inthe king’s evil; which tumour may be very well reckon- 
ed a fpecies of it. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

A’LMOND-FURNACE, or A’ MAN-FURNACE. called alfo the 
Sweep, is a peculiar kind of furnace ufed in refining, to feparate 
metals from cinders and other foreign fubftances. Chambers. 

A'LMONER, or ALMNER. n. f. [cleemofynarius, Lat.] The officer 
of a prince, or other perfon, employed in the diftribution of 
charity. 

I enquired among the Jacobins for an almoner; and the ge- 
neral fame has pointed out your reverence as the worthic{t 
man. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

A’tmonry. n. f. [from a@/moner.] The place where the almoner 
refides, or where the alms are diftributed. 

ALMO'sT. adv. [from all and mofè; that is, moft part of all. 
Skinner.| Nearly ; well nigh; in the next degree to the whole, 
or to univerfality. 

Who is there almo/?, whofe mind, at fome time or other, 
love or anger, fear or grief, has not fo faftened to fome clog, 
that it could not turn itfelf to any other object. Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an a/mo/? infinite ; 
there can be nothing next or fecond to an omnipotent God. 

Bentley’ s Sermons. 
Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 

And a'moft faints beneath the glowing weight. Addif. Ovid. 
ALMS. x. J. [in Saxon, elmey, from eleemo/yna, Lat.) What 
is given gratuitoufly in rclicf of the poor. It has no fingular. 

My arm’d knees, 

Which bow’d but in my ftirrup, bend like his 

That hath received an alms. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The poor beggar hath a juft demand of an alms from the rich 
man ; whois guilty of fraud, injuftice and oppreffion, if he does 
not afford relief according to his abilities. Swift. 

Aums-BASKET. 2. f. [from alms and basket.| The basket in 
which provifions are put to be given away.. 

There fweepings do as well, 

As the beft order’d meal ; 

For who the relifh of thefe guefts will fit, 

Needs fet them but the alms-basket of wit. Ben. Fobnfon. 

Weill ftand up for our properties, was the beggar’s fong that 
lived upon the alms-basket. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

ALMSDEED. n. f. [from alms and deed:] Anact of charity ; a cha- 


ritable gift. 
This woman was full of good works, and almsdeeds which 
Aes, ix. 36. 


P fhe did. 
| Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here: murder is thy almsdeed; 

Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’ft back. 

Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
Atms-Giver. 7. f. [from a'ms and giver.) He that gives alms ; 
he that fupports others by his charity. 

He built and endowed many religious foundations, befides his 
memorable hofpital of the Savoy.. And yet was he a great 
alms-gtver in fecret, which fhewed that his works in publick 
were dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

_ AxmsHouse. n. f. [from alms and houfe.] A houfe devoted to 
the reception and fupport of the poor; an hofpital for the poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
aimshoufes for the poor, and the forting out of the people into 
their feveral parifhes, are manifeft unto men of underftanding. 

| Hookers Preface. 
And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 
A hundred almshoufes right well fupplied. Shoke/p. Henry V. 
Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other vio- 
lences of rapine, build an hofpital, or fome alms-houfe, out of 
the ruins of the church, and the fpoils of widows and orphans. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Behold yon almshoufe, neat, but void of ftate, 

Where age and want fit fmiling at the gate. Pope. 
ALMsMAN. n. f. [from alms and man.] A man who lives upon 
- alms; whois fupported by charity. 

Pll give my jewels for a fet of beads; 

| My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; 

My gay apparel for an a/msman’s gown. Shakefp. Rich. Il. 

| A’tMuG-TREE. n. f. A tree mentioned in fcripture. 

Of its wood were made mufical inftruments, and it was ufed 
alfo in rails, or in a ftaircafe. The Rabbins generally render 
it coral, others ebony, brazil, or pine. In the’Septuagint it is 
tranflated wrought wood, and inthe Vulgate, Ligna Thyina. But 
coral could never anfwer the purpofes of the almugim ; the 
pine-tree is too common in Judea to be imported from Ophir; 
and the [hyinum, or citron-trec, much efteemed by the an- 
cients for its fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood almugim, or algumim, or, imply, gunnnim, taking al 
for-a kind of article, may be underftood oily and gummy forts 
of wood, and particularly the trees which produce gum ammo- 
niac, or gum arabick ; and is, perhaps, the fame with the Shit- 
tim wood mentioned by Mofes. Calmet. 
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And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug-trees and precious 
trecs. 1 Kings, x. 11. 

A'LNAGAR, A'LNAGTR, cr A.NEGER. n. f. [fromva/nage. } 

A meafurer by the cll; a fworn officer, whole bufinefs for- 
merly was to in{pceét the alize cf woollen cloth, and to fix the 
feals appointed upon it for that purpofe ; but there are now 
three officers belonging to the regulation of cloth-manufaétures, 
the fearcher, meafurer, and alneyer. 22. 

A’LNAGE. n. f. [from aulnage, or aunage, Fr.) Ell-mcafure, or 
rather the meafuring by the cll or yard. Dizi. 

A'LNIGHT. x. f. [from all and night. ] 

There is a fervice which they call alnight, which is a great 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midft ; whereby it cometh 
to pafs, that the wick fetcheth the nourifhment farther off, 

: Pacon’s Natural Hiflory, N° 472. 

A'LOES. n.f. [a>mn, as it is fuppofed.] A term applied to 
three different things. 

1. A precious wood ufed, in the Eaft, for perfumes, of which the 
beft fort is of higher price than gold, and was the moft valu- 
able prefent given by the king of Siam, in 1686, to the king of 
France. It is called Tambac, and is the heart, or innermoft 
piut, of the aloetree ; the next part to which is called Calem- 
bac, which is fometimes imported into Europe, and, though of 
inferiour value to the Yambac, is much efteemed : the part next 
the bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao a’aguila, or eagle- 
wood ; but fome account the eagle-wood not the outer part of 
the Tambac, but another fpecies. Our knowledge of this wood 
is yet very imperfect. Savary. 

2. Alves is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even in the 
mountains of Spain. 

The leaves are thick, fucculent, and generally befet with 
{pines on the edges ; the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, 
and cut into fix fegments at the top, like the hyacinth ; the 
fruit is oblong and cylindrical, divided into three cells, con- 
taining flat, and, for the moft part, femicircular feeds. 

The fpecies are 39; 1. Thecommon large American alse. 
2. The narrow-leaved aloe, from Vera Cruz. 3. The American 
aloe, which produces young plants out of the ower ftems, &c. 

Many of thefe plants, in Englith gardens, are natives of the 
Taft and Weft Indies ; but the moft curious are brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The firft of thefe aloes is very hardy, and has endured the air, 
in mild winters, in a very dry foil, and under a fouth wall; but 
they may be kept in a common greenhoufe, giving them very 
little moifture in winter. The other forts are preferved in an 
airy glafs-cafe,with a ftove. Theales are all increafed by off-fets. 

Moft of the African fpecies, after the fecond, third, or fourth 
year’s growth, produce flowers with us annually ; but the Ame- 
rican aloes flower but once during the life of the plant, pro- 
ducing the fower-f{tems from the centre ofthe plant, of a con- 
fiderable fize, and fometimes fifteen feet in height. 

A common error, relating to the firft fpecies, is, that it never 
flowers till it be an hundred years old; but experience has 
proved, that fome have flowered in fifty years. Another er- 
rour is, that, when the flower opens, it makes a report like a 
gun. Millar. 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted not from the odoriferous, 
but the common aloes tree, by cutting the leaves, and expofing 
the juice that drops from them to the fun. Itis diftinguifhed 
into Socotorine and and Caballine, or horfe aloes; the firft is fo 
called from Socotora; the fecond, becaufe, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the ufe of farriers. It is a warm and ftrong 
cathartick, and ufed in moft purgative compofitions. 

ALOE’TICAL. adj. [from aloes. ] Confifting chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by aloctical, fcammoniate, or acrimonious 


medicines. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
ALOETICK, 2. f. [from alves.] Any medicine is fo called, which 
chicfly confifts of aloes. Duin 


ALO'FT. adv. [loffter, to liftup, Dan. Loft air, Icelandifh; To that 
aloft is, into the air.} On high; above; in the air: a word 
ufed chicAy in poetry. 

For I have read in ftories oft, 
That love has wings, and foars aloft. 
Upright he ftood, and bore aloft his thield, ' 
Confpicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. Dryd. Fab. 
AL'OFT. prep. Above. 


Suckling. 


The great luminary 

Aloft the vulgar conftellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 

Difpenfes light from far. Miltons Paradife Loft, biii 
A’Locy. 2. f. [zacyo-.] Unreafonablenefs ; abfurdity. Dia. 
ALO'Nr. adj. [alleen, Dutch ; fromal and een, or one, that is, fingle.] 
1. Without another. i 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

If bya mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could be defended, ‘twas by mine alone. Dryden, #neid ii. 
God, by whofe «lone power and confervation, we all live, 
and move, and have our being. Bentley. 

2. Without company ; folitary. 

Eagles we fee fly alone, and they are but fhecp which always 
herd together. Sidney, b. i. 
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Alone, for other creature in this place 
Living, or lifelcfs, to be found was none. 
I never durft in darknefs be alone. 

ALONE. adv. 

1. This word is feldom ufed but with the word /et, if even then 
it be an adverb, and implies fometimes an ironical prohibition, 
to help a man who is able to manage the affair him({clf. 

Let us alone to guard Corioli, 
If they fet down before’s; fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Shakefpearés Coriolanus. 
Let you alone, cunning artificer; 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
‘Yo tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Fobnf. Catil. 
2. To let alone; to forbear; to leave unfinifhed. 
His client ftole it, but he had better have /et it alone; for he 
loft his caufe by his jeft. Addifon. Spectator, N° 408. 
ALO'NG. adv. [au longue, Fr.] 
1. At length. 
Some row! a mighty ftone ; fome laid along, 
And, bound with burning wires, on {pokes of wheelsare hung. 
Dryden, Æneid vi. 


Paradife Lof. 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 


2. Through any fpace meafured lengthwife. 
A firebrand carried along, leaveth a train of light behind it. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 274. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptinaftands. Dryd. 4neid vii. 
3. Throughout; in the whole; with all prefixed. 
They were ail along a crofs, untoward fort of people. South. 
Solomon, all along in his Proverbs, gives the title of fool toa 
wicked man. ] Tillotfon. 
4. Joined with the particle wth; in company; joincd with. 
I your commiffion will forthwith difpatch, 
And he to England fhall along with you.  Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Hence then! and Evil go with thee along, 
‘Lhy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell ; 
‘Thou and thy wicked crew! Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Religious zeal is fubject to an excefs, and to a defect, when 
fomething is mingled with it,which it fhould not have; or when 
it wants fomething that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 
5. Sometimes with is underftood. 
Command thy flaves: my free-born foul difdains 
A tyrant’s curb; and reftive breaks the reins. 
Take this along ; and no difpute fhall rife 
(Though mine the woman) for my ravish’d prize. 
6. Forward; onward. 
French. 
Come then, my friend, my genius, come aloxg, 
Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. Pope. 
Axo’nGsT. adv. [a corruption, as it feems, from along.] Along; 
through the length. 
The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in all their ports 
thereabout along/? the fea-coatt. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 
Ato’or. adv. [all off, that is, quite off. ] 
1. Ata diftance; with the particle from. It generally implies a 
{mall diftance, fuch as is within view or obfervation. 
Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 
And to an hill herfelf withdrew afide, 
From whence fhe might behold the battle’s proof, 
And elfe be fafe from danger far defcried. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
As next in worth, 
Came fingly where he ftood, on the bare ftrand, 
While the promifcuous croud ftood yet aloof. Parad. Lof. 
The noife approaches, though our palace ftood 
Aloof from ftrects, encompafs’d with a wood. Dryden. 
2. Applied to perfons, it often infinuates caution and circum{pec- 
. tion. 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of fteel, 
And make the cowards ftand aloof at bay. . Shak. Henry VI. 
Going northwards, aloof, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laft when they were out of reach, they turned 
and crofied the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 
‘The king would not, by any means, enter the city, until he 
had aloof feen the crofs fet up upon the greater tower of Gra- 
nada, whereby it became Chriftian ground. Bacons Hen. VII. 
Two pots ftood by a river, one of brafs, the other of clay. 


Dryden. 
In this fenfe it is derived from allous, 


‘The water carried them away; the earthen veffel kept aloof 


from other. L’Efirange’s Fables. 
The ftrong may fight aloof; Anczus try’d 
His force too near, and by prefuming dy’d. = Dryd. Fables. 
3. In a figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import art or cunning incon- 
verfation, by which aman holds the principal queftion at a dif- 
tance. 
Nor do we find him forward to be founded ; 

But with a crafty madnefs kecps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to tome confeffion 

Of his true ftate. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

4. It is ufed metaphorically of perfons that will not be feen in a 
delign. 

PE neceflary the queen join; for, if fhe ftand aloof, there 
will be {till fuipicions : it being a received opinion in the world, 
that fhe hath a great intercit in the king’s favour and powcr. 

3 Suckling. 
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g. It is applied to things not properly belonging to each other. 
Love’s not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ftand r 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Shatefp. King Lear. 
Ao'up. adv. [trom a and loud.) Loudly ; with a itrong voice 5 
with a great noife. 
Strangled he lies! yet feems to cry aloud, 

To warn the mighty, and inftruct the proud ; 

That of the great, neglecting to be juit, 

Heav’n in a moment makes an heap of dua. | Waller. 

Then heav’n’s high monarch thund’red thrice alud, * 

And thrice he fhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryd. Æneid vil. 

Ato w. adv. [from aand lw.) In a low place; not aloft. 
And now alow, and now aloft they fly, 
As born through air, and feem to touch the sky. Dryden. 
ALPHA. n.f. The firft letter in the Greck alphabet, anfwer- 
ing to our A; therefore ufed to fignify the firite vs 

Ī am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, faith _ 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. k Revelat. 

A'LPHABET. n. f. [from Ma, alpha, and Bile, beta, the two 
firft letters of the Greeks.] The order of the letters, or cle- 
ments of fpeech. 

Thou fhalt not figh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign, 

But I of thefe will reft an alphabet, 

And by ftill practice learn to know thy meaning. 

Shakefpeares Titus Andronicus. 

The letters of the alphabet, formed by the feveral motions of 
the mouth, and the great variety of fyllables compofed of let- 
ters, and formed with almoft equal velocity, and the endlefs 
number of words capable of being framed out of the alphabet, 
either of more fyllables, or of one. Holder. 

Taught by their nurfes, little children get ; 

This faying, fooner than their alphabet. Dryd jun. Juv. 

To ALPHABET. v. a. [from alphabet, noun.] To range inthe 
order of the alphabet. 

ALPHABE'TICAL. } adj. [from alphabet ; alphabetique, Fr.] Inthe 

ALPHABE’TICK. $ order of the alphabet; according to the fe- 
ries of letters. 

I have now by me, digefted in an alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 
their refpective tempers. Swift. 

ALPHABETICALLY. adv. [from alphabetical.) Inan alphabeti- 
cal manner ; according to the order of the letters. ? 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 
I can now comprife in fhort hints ; and a dictionary, alphabeti- 
cally containing the words of the language, which the deaf per- 
fon is to learn. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

ALRE’ADY. adv. [fromal] and ready.] At this prefent time, or 
at fome time paft; oppofed to futurity ; as, Will he come foon ? 
He is come already. Will it be done? It is done already. 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath been already an- 


- 
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f{wered, may ferve for anfwer to that exception. Hooker. 
You warn’d me ftill of loving two; 
Can I love him, already loving you? Dryd. Indian Emp. 


See, the guards, from yon far eaftern hill 
Already move, no longer ftay afford ; 
High in the air, they wave the flaming fwerd, 
Your fignal to depart. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
I confine myfelf to methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince limited like ours, by a ftrict 


execution of the laws a/ready in force. Swift. 
Methinks, already I your tears furvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they fay, 
Already {ee you a degraded toatt, 
And all your honour in a whifper loft ! Pope. 


Aus. adv. [als, Dutch.] Alfo; likewife : a word now out of ufe. 
The golden fun his gliftering head gan fhew, 

And fad remembrance now the prince amoves 

With frefh defire his voyage to purfue ; 

Als Gna earn’d her travel to renew. 

A’tso. adv. [from alland fo ] 
1. Inthe fame manner; likewife. 

In thefe two, no doubt, are contained the caufes of the great 
deluge, as according to Mofes, fo alfo according to neceflity ; 
for our world affords no other treafures of water. Burnet’s Theo. 

2. Alfo is {ometimes nearly the fame with and, and only conjoins 
. the members of the fentence. 
God do fo to me, and more alfo. 1 Samuel, xiv. 44. 
A'LTAR. n.f. [altare, Lat. It is obferved by Junius, that the 
word altar is received, with chriftianity, in all the European 
languages ; and that altare is ufed by one of the Fathers, as ap- 
propriated to the Chriftian worfhip, in oppofition to the are of 
gentilifm. } 
1. The place where offerings to heaven are laid, 
The goddefs of the nuptial bed, 

Tir’d with her vain devotions for the dead, 

Refolv’d the tainted hand fhould be repell’d, 

Which incenfe offer’d, and her altar held. Dryd. Fab. 

2. The table in Chriftian churches where the communion is ad- 
miniftered, 


Fairy Queen, b.i. 
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Her grace rofe, and, with modeft paces, 
Came to the altar, where fhe kneel'd, and, faintlike, 
Cait her fair cycs to heav’n, and pray’d devoutly. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

ALTARAGR. n. f. [altaraginm, Lat.] An emolument arifing to 

the pricit from oblations, through the means of the altar. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ALTAR-CLOTH. x». /. [from aétar and iloth.] The cloth thrown 
over the altar in churches. 

I thould fcr down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar- 
cloths, which our kings gave this abbey. Peacham on Drawing. 

To AL VER. v.a. [alterer, Fr. from alter, Lat.) 

1. lo change; to make otherwife than it is. To alter, feems more 
properly to imply a change made only in fome part of a thing ; 
as, to alter a writing, may be, to blot or interpolate it; to 
change it, may be, to fubftitute another in its place. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’ on the fudden ? 

How long her face is drawn? how pale fhe looks, 

And of an earthly cold? Shak. Fen. VIII. 

Aéts appropriated to the worfhip of God by his own ap- 
pointment, muit continue fo, till himfelf hath otherwife de- 
clared: for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? 

Stillingfiect’s Defence of Dife. on Romifh Idolatry. 

2. To take off from a perfuafion or fe&t. 

For the way of writing plays in verfe, I find it troublefome 
and flow; but Iam no way altered from my opinion of it, at 
leaft with any reafons which have oppofed it. Dryden. 

To ALTER. v.n. To become otherwife than it was; as, 
the weather alters from bright to cloudy. 

A'\LTERALLE. adj. [from alter ; alterable, Fr.] That which may 
be altered or changed by fomething elfe ; diftinét from change- 

` able, or that which changes, or may change itfelf. 

That alterable cefpeéts are realities in nature, will never be 
admitted by a confiderate difcerner. Glanville. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and uncertain, alter- 

- able by a thoufand accidents, which we can neither forefee nor 
prevent. Rogers. 

I wifh they had been more clear in their directions to him 
upon that mighty point, Whether the feitlement of the fuccef- 
fion in the Houfe of Hanover be a/tsrable or no? Swift. 

A’LTERABLENESsS. n. f. [from alterable.] “The quality of being 

alterable, or admitting change from external caufes. 

A/LTERABLY. adu. [from alterable.] In fuch a manner as may 

be altered. 

ALTERANT. adj. [alterant, Fr.] That which has the power of 

` producing changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception precedeth operation; for elfe all bodies would be 
* alike one to another. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
ALTERA’TION. n.f. [from alter; alteration, Fr.] 

1, The act of altering or changing. 

A.tcration, though it be from worfe to better, hath in it in- 
conveniencies, and thofe weighty. Hooker. 
2. The change made. 

Why may we not prefume, that Gcd doth even call for fuch 
change or alteration, as the very condition of things themfelves 
doth make neceflary. Hooker, b. ii. § 10. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 

Mov’d on: 

But he once paft, foon after, when man fell, 

Strange alteration! Sin, and death, amain 

Following his track (fuch was the will of heav’n!) 

Pav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Parad. Loft, b. ii. 

No other alteration will fatisfy ; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. South. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the fenate the fons of thofe who 
had been flaves ; by which, and fucceeding alterations, that 
council degenerated into a moft corrupt body. Swift. 
A/LTERATIVE. adj. [from alter.] 

Medicines called a/terative, are fuch as have no immediate 
fenfible operation, but gradually gain upon the conftitution, by 
changing the humours from a ftate of diftemperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evacuants. Quincy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured mercly by outward applications, but by fuch alterative 
medicines as purify the blood. Government of the Tongue. 
ALTERCATION. n. f. [altercation, Fr. from altercor, Lat.] De- 
bate; controverfy ; wrangle. 

By this hot purfuit of lower controverfies amongft men pro- 
fcfling religion, and agreeing in the principal foundations there- 
of, they conceive hope, that, about the higher principles them- 
felves, time will caufe altercation to grow. Hooker. 

Their whole life was, in a manner, little elfe than a perpe- 
tual wrangling and altercation; and that, many times, rather 
for victory and oftentation of wit, than a fober and fcrious 
fearch of truth. Hakewell on Providence. 
ALTE’RN. adj. [alternus, Lat.] Acting by turns, in fucceffion 
cach to the other. 

And God made two great lights, great for their ufe 
To man ; the greater to have rule by day, 

‘ The lefs by night, aitern. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 
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ALTL'RNACY. 7. f. [from alternate.] Ačtion performed by turns. 

ALTERNATE. adj. [alternus, Lat.] Being by turns; one 
after another; reciprocal. 

Friendfhip confifts properly in mutual offices, and a generous 


ftrife in alternate ats of kindnefs. South. 
Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprife, 
And bid alternate paMfions fall and rife! 
While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope. 


ALTERNATE ANGLES. [In geomcetry.] Are the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppofite 
fides of the cutting line; the one below the firft parallel, and the 
other above the fecond. 

ALTERNATE RATIO, OF PROPORTION, is where the antecedent 
of one is to its confcquent, as the antecedent of another to its 
confequent ; the very fame ratio, in this cafe, holding alter- 
nately in refpect of the antecedents to each other, and the con- 
fequents to each other. Chambers. 

ALTE’RNATE. n.f. [from alternate, adj.] That which happens 
alternately; viciffitude. 

And rais’d in pleafure, or repos’d in cafe, 
Grateful alternates of fubftantial peace, 
They blefs the long noéturnal influence fhed 
On the crown’d goblet, and the genial bed. 

To ALTE’RNATE. v. a. [alterno, Lat.] 

1. To perform alternately. 

'Thofe who, in their courfe, 
Melodious hymns about the fov’reign throne 
Alternate all night long. Mi'ton’s Paradife Loft, b.v, 

2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 

The moft high God, in all things appertaining unto this 
life, for fundry wife ends, alternates the dilpofition of good and 

eyil, Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. 

ALTE’RNATELY. adv. (from alternate.] In reciprocal fucceffion, 
fo that each fhall be fucceeded by that which it fucceeds, as, 
light follows darknefs, and darknefs follows light. 

The princefs Melefinda, bath’d in tears, 

And tofs’d alternately with hopes and fears, 


Prior. 


Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dryden. 
Unhappy man ! whom forrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior, 


The rays of light are, by fome caufe or other, alternately dif- 
pofed to be reflected or refracted for many viciffitudes. Newton. 
ALTE/RNATENESS. n. f. [from alternate.] The quality of being 
alternate, or of happening in reciprocal fucceffion. Dict. 
ALTERNA'TION. 2. f. [from alternate.) The reciprocal fucceffion 
of things. 

The one would be opprefled with conftant heat, the other 
with infufferable cold; and fo the defeét of alternation would 
utterly impugn the generation of all things. Brown's Vul. Err. 

ALTE/RNATIVE. 7. f. [alternatif, Fr.] The choice given of two 
things ; fo that if one be rejected, the other mutt be taken. 

A ftrange alternative — 

Mutt ladies have a doctor, or a dance? Young, 

ALTE/RNATIVELY. adv. [from alternative.] In alternate man- 
ner ; by turns; reciprocally. 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated by the civil 
law as valid. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ALTE'RNATIVENESS. ^. f. [from a'ternative.} The quality or 
{tate of being alternative; reciprocation. Dit. 

ALTE'RNITY. "n.f. [from altern.] Reciprocal fucceffion; vi- 
ciffitude; turn; change of one thing for another; recipro- 
cally. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vafteft dimenfions, and 
longeft duration, fhould live in a continual motion, without the 
alternity and viciflitude of reft, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. viii. c. 1. 

ALTHO'UGH. conj. [from all and though. See THoucu.] Not- 
withftanding ; however it may be granted ; however it may 
be that. 

We all know, that many things are believed, although they 
be intricate, obfcure, and dark; although they exceed the reach 
and capacity of our wits; yea, although in this world they beno 
way poffible to be underftood. Hooker; b. v. § 22. 

Me the gold of France did not feduce, 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effect what I intended. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

The {trefs muft be laid upon a majority; without which 
the laws would be of little weight, aithough they be good ad- 
ditional fecuritics. Swift. 

A'LTIGRADE, adj. [from altus and gradior, Lat.] Rifing on 
high. Dia. 

ALTI'LOQUENCE. n. f. [altus and loguor, Lat.] High fpeech; 
pompous language. 

ALTIMETRY. n. f. [altimetzia, Lat. from aitus and wlev,] The 
art of taking or meafuring altitudes or heights, whether accef- 
fible, or inacccfible, generally performed by a quadrant. 

ALTISONANT. adj. [altifonus, Lat.] High founding; pom- 


Axri'sonous. § pous or lofty in found. Dif. 
ALTITUDE. n. f. [altitudo, Lat.] 
1. Height of place; fpace mealured upward. 
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Ten mafts attach’d make not the altitude, 
Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shak. King Lear. 
Some define the perpendicular a/titude of the higheft moun- 
tains to be four miles ; others but fifteen furlongs. Brown. 
She fhines above, we know, but in what place, 
How near the throne, and heav’n’s imperial face, 
By our weak opticks is but vainly guefs’d ; 
Diftance and altitude conceal the reft. Dryden. 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above the horizon. 
Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy thereof is not 
much confiderable, whether we confider its afcent, meridian, 
altitude, or abode above the horizon. Brows Vulgar Errours. 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, 
cannot he obferve them and their influences in their feveral 
fituations, in their oppofttions and conjunctions, in their a/ti- 
tudes and depreffions ? Rymer’s Tragedies of laf? Age. 
3. Situation with regard to lower things. 
‘Thofe members which are pairs, ftand by one another in 
equal altitude, and anfwer on each fide one to another. Ray. 
4. Height of excellence ; fuperiority. 
Your attitude offends the eyes 
Of thofe who want the power to rife. 
The world, a willing ftander-by, 
Inclines to aid a fpecious lye. Swift. 
5. Height of degree ; higheft point. 
He did it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly proud ; which 


he is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
A ti'voLant. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from altus and vo/o.) High 
flying. Diét. 


A’L TOGETHER. adv. [from all and together.] 
1. Completely; without reftriction ; without exception. 
It is in vain to fpeak of planting laws, and plotting policy, 


till they be altogether fubdued. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
We find not in the world any people that hath lived a/toge- 
ther without religion. » Hooker, b.v. § 18. 


If death and danger are things that really cannot be endured, 
no man could ever be obliged to fuffer for his confcience, or to 
die for his religion ; it being altogether as abfurd to imagine a 


man obliged to fuffer, as to do impoffibilities. South. 
I do not altogether difapprove of the manner of interweaving 
texts of {cripture through the ftyle of your fermon. Swift. 


2. Conjunctly; in company. This is rather all together. 
Coufin of Somerfet, join you with me, 
And a:together with the duke of Suffolk, 
We'll quickly hoift duke Humphry from his feat. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
ALUDEL., n.f. [from a and lutum; that is, without lute.] 

Aludels are {ubliming pots ufed in chemiftry, without bottoms, 
and fitted into one another, as many as there is occafion for, 
without luting. At the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds 
the matter to be fublimed ; and, at the top is a head, to retain 
the flowers that rife up. Quincy. 

A'LUM. n. f. [a’umen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral falt, of an acid tafte, leaving in the mouth a 
fenfe of fweetnefs, accompanied with a confiderable degree of 
aftringency. The ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of a/um, 
natural and factitious. The natural is found in the ifland of 
Milo, being a kind of whitith ftone, very light, friable, and po- 
rous, and ftreaked with filaments refembling filver. The fac- 
titious alum is prepared in different manners, according to the 
different materials of which it is made. Hence arife red, Ro- 
man, and citron alums; alfo plumofe, faccharine, and burnt 
alums. England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where 
alum is principally produced; and the Englith roche-alum is 
made from a bluifh mineral ftone, frequent in the hills of York- 
fhire and Lancafhire. //um is ufed in medicine as an abforbent ; 
but, being apt to excite vomiting, it is feldom prefcribed in- 
wardly. It is ufed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an 
ingredient in feveral dentifrices and cofmeticks. It is a princi- 
pal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither of which can be 
well performed without it. It ferves to bind the colour upon 
the ftuffs, and has the fame ufes there, that gum water and glu- 
tinous oils have in painting. It alfo difpofes ftuffs to take the 
colour, and adds a degree of briskncfs and delicacy to it. This 
effeét of a/um feems to proceed from its ftyptick or aftringent 
quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours together, 
and prevents their exhaling. Hence alfo it preferves paper, that 
has been dipped in its water, from finking when wrote upon. 

Saccharine alum bears a near refemblance to fugar, and is a 
compofition of common alum, with rofe-water and whites of 
eggs boiled together, to the confiftence of a pafte, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as a ftone, and 
is ufed as a cofmetick. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire, and thus rendered 
whiter, more light, and more eafily pulverized. 

P!umofe or piume alum is a fort of faline mineral {tone, of va- 
rious colours, moft commonly white, bordering on green, re- 
fembling Venetian talc, except that, inftead of fcales, it rifes in 
threads or fibres, refembling thofe of a feather ; whence its name 
from pluma, a feather. Sume will have this to be the lapis ami- 
anthus of the ancients. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of a/um, 
you may bring it, for the moft part, into white curds. Boyle, 


ÅLUM STONE. mf. A ftone or calx ufed in furgery; perhaps 
alum calcined, which then becomes corrofive. 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few days cured, by 
touching it with the vitriol and alum tones, HW ifeman’s Surgery. 

A.u’minous. adj. [from alum.] Relating to alum, or confift= 
ing of alum. 

Nor do we reafonably conclude, becaufe, by a cold and alu- 
minous moifture, it is able a while to refift the fire, that, from a” 
peculiarity of nature, it fubfifteth and liveth in it. Brown. . 

The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it of a 
vitriolick or a/uminous nature. HW ifeman’s Surgery. 

A'tways. adv. [it is fometimes written alway, compounded of 
all and way; eallepeza, Sax. tuttavia, Ital.) i 

1. Perpetually ; throughout all time; oppofed to /ometime, or to 
never. i 

That, which fometime is expedient, doth not always fo con- 
tinue. Hooker, b.iv. § 14. 

Man never is, but a/ways to be bleft. ; alae 

2. Conftantly; without variation ; oppofed to /omctimes, or to 
now and then. s 

He is always great, when fome great occafion is prefented to 
him. Dryden. 

A. M. Stands for artium magifter, or mafter of arts; the fecond 
degree of our univerfities, which, in fome foreign countries, is 
called doctor of philofophy. a 

Am. The firft perfon of the verb to be. [See To Be.] 

And God faid unto Mofes, I am that I am: and he faid, thus 
fhalt thou fay unto the children of Ifrael, J am hath fent me un- 
to you. Exodus, iii. 14. 

Come then, my foul: I call thee by that name, 

Thou bufy thing, from whence I know I am: 

For knowing what Iam, I know thou art; 

Since that muft needs exift, which can impart. Prior: 

Amasr'Lity. 2. f. [from amabilis, Lat.] Lovelinefs; the power 
of pleafing. 

No rules can make amability, our minds and apprehenfions 
make that; and fo is our felicity. Taylor. 

AMADE'TTO. n.f. A fort of pear [See PEAR. ] fo called, fays 
Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 

A'MADOT. n.f. A fort of pear. [See PEAR. ] 

Ama‘tn. adv. [from maine, or maigne, old Fr. derived from mag- 
nus, Lat.] With vehemence; with vigour; fiercely; violent- 
ly. Itis ufed of any action performed with precipitation, whe- 
ther of fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englifhmen unto the fword. Shak. Henry VI. 
What! when we fled amain, purfued, and ftruck 

With heav'n’s afflicting thunder, and befought 

The deep to fhelter us ? Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

The hills, to their fupply, 

Vapour and exhalation dusk and moift, 

Sent up amain. Par. Loft. 
From hence the boar was rous’d, and {prung amain, 

Like light’ning fudden, on the warriour train, 

Beats down the trees before him, fhakes the ground ; 

The foreft echoes to the crackling found, ? 

Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. Dry. 

AMA'LGAM. 1 n.f. [čuna and yap.) The mixture of metals 

AMALGAMA. $ procured by amalgamation. See AMALGA- 
MATION. 

The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the 
new texture refulting from the coalition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

To AMa‘LGAMATE. v.a. [from amalgam. ] 

To unite metals with quickfilver, which may be practifed up- 
on all metals, except iron and copper. The ufe of this opera- 
tion is, to make the metal foft and ductile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by the gilders. 

AMALGAMA’TIoN. n. f. [from amalgamate.) The aé or prac- 
tice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
tals. The manner is thus in gold, the reft are anfwerable : 
Take fix parts of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible ; ftir thefe well that they may incorporate; then caft the 
mafs into cold water, and wath it. Bacons Phyfical Remains. 

AMANDA‘TION, n. f. [from amando, Lat.) The a&t of fending 
on a meflage, or employment. 

AMANUE'NSIS. n.f. [Lat.] A perfon who writes what an- 
other dictates. 

A/MARANTH. n. f. [amaranthus, Lat. from a and pagasse] The 
name of a plant. 

The flowers have no petals ; the cup of the flower is dry and 
multifid ; the feeds are included in membranaceous veffels, 
which, when come to maturity, burft open tran{verfely or hori- 
zontally, like purflane, each of which contains one or more 
roundifh feeds. 

Among the many fpecies, the moft beautiful are, 1. The 
tree amaranth. 2. The long pendulous aramaxth, with reddith 
coloured feeds, commonly called Love /ies a bieeding. All thefe 
plants muft be fown on a good hotbed in February, or the be- 
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pinning of March. They produce large beautiful flowers, and 
perfect their feed in September. Millar. 
2. In poetry, it is fometimes an imaginary flower, fuppofed, ac- 
cording to its name, never to fade. 
Immortal amaranth! a flower which once 

In paradife, faft by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom ; but foon, for man’s offence, 

To heav’n remov’d, where firit it grew, there grows, 

And flow'rs aloft, fhading the fount of life ; 

And where the river of blifs, thro’ midft of heav’n, 

Rowls o’er Elyfian flow’rs her amber ftream : 

With thefe, that never fade, the fpirits elect 

Bind their refplendent locks, inwreath’d with beams. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b.iii. 1. 353. 
AMARANTHINE. adj. [amaranthinus, Lat.) Relating to ama- 
ranths ; confifting of amaranths. 
By the ftreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elyfian flow’rs, . 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 

In yellow meads of Afphodel, 

Or amaranthine bow’rs. Pope’s St. Cecilia. 
AMA/RITUDE. n. f. [amaritudo, Lat.]  Bitternefs. 

What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ama‘RULENCE. 1. f. [amaritudo, Lat.] Bitternefs. Dié. 
Ama’sMEnT. n.f. [from ama/s.] A heap; an accumulation ; 
a collection. 

What is now in the fubject, is but an ama/ment of imagi- 
nary conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite 
impoftures. Glanuille’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [amaffr, Fr.] 
1. Tocolleét together into one heap or mafs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made ufe of any un- 
lawful means to ama/s riches, as having thriven by fraud and 
injultice. Atteroury’s Sermons. 

When we would think of infinite fpace, or duration, we, at 
firft itep, ufually make fome very large idea, as perhaps of mil- 
lions of ages, or miles, which poffibly we double and multiply 
{everal times. All that we thus ama/s together in our thoughts, 
is pofitive, and the affemblage of a grcat number of pofitive ideas 
of {pace or duration. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing to another, generally 
with fome fhare of reproach, either of eagernefs or indifcrimi- 
nation. 

Such as amafs all relations, muft err in fome, and be unbe- 
lieved in many. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left your im- 
provements only ama/s a heap of unintelligible phrafes. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

The life of Homer has been written, by amaffing of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell a ftory of him to the world. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

To Ama’TE. v. n. [from aand mate. See MATE.] 
1. To accompany; to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- 
folete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which did them immodeft way amate, 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen, biii. 

2. To terrify; to {trike with horrour. In this fenfe, it is derived 
from the old French, matter, to crufh or fubdue. 

AmaATO’RCULIST. n. f. [amatorculus, Lat.] A little infignificant 
lover ; a pretender to affection. Dict. 

A'MATORY. adj. [amatorius, Lat.] Relating to love; caufing 
love. 

It is the fame thing whether one ravifh Lucretia by force, as 
Tarquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but neceffi- 
tate her to fatisfy his luft, and incline her effectually, and draw 
her inevitably to follow him fpontaneoufly. 

Bramham againft Hobbes. 
AMAUROSIS. n. f. [apavedw.] A dimnefs of fight, not from 
any vifible defect in the eye, but from fome diftemperature of 
the inner parts, occafioning the reprefentations of flies and duft 
floating before the eyes: which appearances are the parts of the 
retina hid and comprefled by the blood-veflels being too much 
diftended ; fo that, in many of its parts, all fenfe is loft ; and 
therefore no images can be painted upon them, whereby the 
eyes, continually rolling round, many parts of objects falling 
fucceffively upon them, are obfcure. The cure of this de- 
pends upon a removal of the ftagnations in the extremities of 
thofe arteries which run over the bottom of the eye. Quincy. 
To AMA’ZE. v.a. [froma and maze, perplexity. ] 
4. To confufe with terrour. 

Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, and their 
kings fhall be horribly afraid for thee, when I fhall brandifh my 
{word before them, and they fhall tremble at cvery moment ; 
every man for his own life in the day of the fall.Ezck.xxxii.10. 

2. To put into confufion with wonder. 
Go, heav’nly pair, and with your dazling virtues, 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 
Amaze and charm mankind, Smith's Phedr. and Hippol. 
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3: To put into perplexity, 

That cannot choofe but amaze him. If he be not amazéd, 
he will be mocked; if he be amazed, he will every way be 
mocked. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Ama‘ze. n. f. [from the verb amaze.] Aftonifhment ; confufion, 
either of fear or wonder. 
Fairfax, whofe name in arms thro’ Europe ringss 

And fills all mouths with envy or with praife, 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud. Milton's Paradife Regained, 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way, 

Fix’d on his voyage thro’ the curling fea, 

Then cafting back his eyes with dire amaze, 

Sees, on the Punick fhore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. 

AMA’ZEDLY. adv. [from amazed.] Confufedly ; with amaze- 
ment; with confufion. 
I fpeak amazedly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meffage. Shake[p. Winter's Tale. 
Why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ! 
Come, fifters, cheer we up his fprights. Macbeth. 
Ama’zEDNESS, n. f. [from amazed.] The ftate of being amaz- 
ed; aftonifhment ; wonder; confufion. 

I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard the old fhep- 
herd deliver the manner how he found it; whereupon, after a 
little amazednefs, we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shakefp. Winters Tale. 
Ama’zEMENT. 2. f. [from amaze. ] 
1. Such a confufed apprehenfion as does not leave reafon its full 
force ; extreme fear ; horrour. 
He anfwer’d nought at all; but adding new 

Fear to his firft amazement, ftaring wide, 

With ftony eyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 

Aftonith’d ftood, as one that had efpy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. 

But look! amazement on thy mother fits 5 

O ftep between her and her fighting foul : 

Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft works. 

2. Extreme dejeéction. 
He ended, and his words impreffion left 

Of much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 

Diftracted and furpris’d with deep difmay 

At thefe fad tidings. Miltons Paradife Regained, b.i. 

3. Height of admiration. 
Had you, fome ages paft, this race of glory 

Run, with amazement we fhould read your ftory 5 

But living virtue, all atchievements paft, 

Meets envy {till to grapple with at laft. 

4. Aftonifhment ; wonder at an unexpected event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder and a- 
mazement at that which had happened unto him. és, ili. 10. 

AMA'ZING. participial adj. [from amaze.] Wonderful; atto- 
nifhing. 

It is indeed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defolation of 
Italy, when one confiders what incredible multitudes of people 
it abounded with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
AMA‘ZINGLY. adv. [from amazing.] To a degree that may ex- 
cite aftonifhment ; wonderfully. 

If we arife to the world of fpirits, our knowledge of them 
muft be amazingly imperfect, when there is not the leaft grain 
of fand but has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
wifeft philofopher to anfwer. Watts s Logick. 

A'MAZON. n.f. [a and wel@.] The Amazons were a race of 
women famous for valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; they are fo 
called from their cutting off their breafts, to ufe their weapons 
better. A warlike woman; a virago. 

Stay, ftay thy hands, thou art an amazon, 

And aoe with the fword. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

AMBAGES. n. f. [Lat.] A circuit of words; a circumlocutory 
form of fpeech; a multiplicity of words; an indirect manner 
of expreffion. 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that they might the 
more eafily record and difcourfe of things they were daily con- 
verfant in, without long ambages and circumlocutions ; and that 
the things, they were continually to give and receive informa- 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke. 

AmBa’Gious. adj. [from ambages.] Circumlocutory; perplex- 
ed; tedious. Dit. 
Amesassa’p_E. n.f. [ambaffade, Fr.] Embafly ; character or bu- 
finefs of an ambaflador; a word not now in ufe. 
When you difgraced me in my ambaffade, 

Then I degraded you from being king. Shak. Henry VI: 

AMBA‘SSADOUR. n.f. [ambaffadeur, Fr. embaxador, Span. 
It is written differently, as it is fuppofed to come from the 
French or Spanifh language; and the original derivation being 
uncertain, it is not eafy to fettle its orthography. Some derive 
it from the Hebrew", to tell, and MZ" NO,a meffenger 5 others 
from ambaétus, which, in the old Gaulith, fignitied a fervant ; 
whence amibajciay in low Latin, is found to fignify fervice, and 
ambafciator, a fervant; others deduce it from ambacht, in old 

* Teutonick, 


Fairy Queen. 


Shak. Hamlet. 


Waller. 
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'Teutonick, fignifying a government, and Funius mentions a pofi- 
bility of its defcent from aazasw; and others from am for ad, 
and żafjus, low, as fuppofing the act of -fending an ambafla- 
dour, to be in fome fort an act of fubmiffion. All thefe deri- 
vations lead to write amba/fadour, not embaffadour.] 

A perfon fent in a publick manner from one fovereign power 
to another, and fuppofed to reprefent the power from which he 
is fent. ‘The perfon of an ambaffadour is inviolable, 

Ambaffador is, in popular language, the gencral name of a 
meflenger from a fovercign power, and fometimes, ludicroufly, 
from common perfons. In.the juridical and formal language, 
it fignifies particularly a minifter of the higheft rank refiding in 
another country, and is diftinguifhed from an envoy, who is of 
lefs dignity. 

Give firft admittance to th’ ambaffadours. Shak. Hamlet. 
Rais’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news bcfore, 
Nor ask’d you leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
But come, without a pledge, my own ambaffadour. Dryden. 
Oft have their black ambaffadours appear’d 
Loaden with gifis, and fill’d the courts of Zama. Add. Cato. 
Ampa’ssapRess. n. jJ: [ambaffadrice, Fr.] 
r. The lady of an ambafladour. 
2. In ludicrous language, a woman fent on a meflage, ' 
Well, my ambaffadrefs 

Come you to menace war, and loud defiance? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow? Rowe's Penit. 

A’/MBASSAGE. ñ. f. [from ambaffadour.] An embafly ; the bufi- 
nefs of an ambafladour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory anfwers; fo as 
the formal part of their ambaffage might well warrant their fur- 
ther ftay. Bacon's Henry VII. 

AMBER. n. f. [from ambar, Arab. whence the lower writers 
formed ambarum. | 

A yellow tranfparent fubftance of a gummous or bituminous 
confiftence, but a refinous tafte, and a fmell like oil of turpen- 
tine; chiefly found in the Baltick fea, along the coafts of Pruf- 

fia. Some naturalifts refer it to the vegetable, others to the mi- 
neral, and fome even to the animal kingdom. Pliny defcribes 
it as a refinous juice, oozing from aged pines and firs, and dif- 
charged thence into the fea; where, undergoing fome altera- 
tion, it is thrown, in this form, upon the fhores of Pruffia,which 
lie very low. He adds, that it was hence the ancients gave it 
the denomination of /uccinum, from fuccus, juice. This opinion 
of the ancient naturaliit is confirmed by the obfervation of man 
of the moderns, particularly Father Camelli. Philof. Tran/aé. 
N° 290.. Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of 
birds; others, the urine of a beaft; others, the fcum of the lake 
Cephifis, near the Atlantick; others, a congelation formed in 
the Baltick, and in fome fountains, where it is found fwimming 
like pitch. Others fuppofe it a bitumen trickling into the fea 
from fubterraneous fources; but this opinion is alfo difcarded, 
as good amber having been found in digging at a confiderable 
diftance from the fea, as that gathered on the coaft. Bocrhaave 
ranks it with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aromatick 
plants, elaborated by heat into a cryftalline form. Amber af- 
fumes all figures in the ground; that of a pear, an almond, a 
pea ; and, among others, there have been found letters very well 
formed, and even Hebrew and Arabick characters. Within 
fome picces of amber have been found leaves, and infeéts includ- 
cd; which feems to indicate, either that theamber was originally 
ina fluid ftate, or, that having been expofed to the fun, it was 
foftened, and rendered fufceptible of the leavesand infects. Am- 
ber, when rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it; and, by fric- 
tion, is brought to yield light pretty copioufly in the dark. Some 
diftinguifh amber into yellow, white, brown, and black: but the 
two latter are fuppofed to be of a different nature and denomi- 
naticn; the one called jet, the other ambergris. The white is 
moft valued for medicinal ufes, and the yellow for being wrought 
into beads and toys, becaufe of its tranfparency. Trev. Chamb. 

Liquid amber, is a kind of native balfam or refin, like tupen- 
tine; clear, reddifh, or yellowifh; of a pleafant fmell, almoft 
like ambergris. It flows from an incifion made in the bark of 
a fine large tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofofo? ; but 
it hardens, as it grows older, into a folid form, and is brought 
tous in barrels. It is reputed an excellent balfam. Chambers. 

If light penctrateth any clear body, that is coloured, as paint- 
ed glafs, amber, watcr, and the like, it gives the light the co- 
lour of its medium. Peacham on Drawing, 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar fhade ; 

But poplar wreathes around his temples {pread, 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. = Addi. Italy. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ftudded amber darts a golden ray. Pope's Odyffey. 
A'MEER. adj. Confifting of amber. 
With fcarfs, and fans, and double charge of brav’ry, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav’ry. 

Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
AMEER DRINK. 7. f. Drink of the colour of amber, or refemb- 
ling amber in colour and tranfparency. 


All your clear amber drink is flat. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
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A’/MBERGRIS. n. f. [from amber and gris, OF grey 5 that is, griy 


amber. | ‘ 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax, commonly of a 
greyifh or afh colour, ufed both as a perfume and a cordial. It 
is found on the fea coafts of feveral warm countries, and on the 
weftern coafts of Ireland. Some imagine it to be the excrement 
of a bird, which, being melted by the heat of the fun, and waijn- 
ed off the fhorc by the waves, is {wallowed by whales, who re- 
turn it back in the condition we find it. Others conclude it 
to be the excrement of a cetaceous fifh, becaufe fometimes found 
in the inteftincs of fuch animals. But we have'no inftance of 


any excrement capable of melting like wax ; and if it were the — 


excrement of a whale, it fhould rather be found where thefe a- 
nimals abound, as about Greenland. Others take it for akind 
of wax or gum, which diftils from trees, and drops into the fea, 
where it congeals. Many of the orientals imagine it {prings 
out of the fea, as naphtha docs out of fome fountains. Others 
fuppofe it a fea mufhroom, torn up from the bottom by the 
violence of tempefts. Others aflert it to be a vegetable produc- 
tion, ifluing out of the root of a tree, whofe roots always fhoot 
toward the fca, and difcharge themfelves into it. Others main- 
tain, that ambergris is made from the honey-combs, which fall 
into the fea from the rocks, where the bees had formed their 
nefts ; feveral perfons having feen pieces that were half amter- 
gris, and half plain honey-comb; and others have found large 
pieces of ambergris, in which, when broke, honey-comb, and 
honey too, were found in the middle. Some affirm it to be a 
true animal concrete, formed in balls in the body of the male 
fpermaceti whale, and lodged in a large oval bag over the tef- 
ticles. But, befides that it is not one fpermaceti whale in a 
hundred, that is found to have ambergris, Neumann, chemift 
to the king of Pruffia, abfolutely denies it to be an animal fub- 
ftance, as not yielding in the analyfis, any one animal principle. 
Tt may indeed be found in whales, but it muft have been fwal- 
lowed by them. He concludes it to be a bitumen iffuing out 
of the earth into the fea; at fidt of a vifcous confiftence, but 
hardening, by its mixture wiih fome liquid naphtha, into the 
form in which we find it. Trevoux. Chambers. 
Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who does not know 

That happy ifland, where huge lemons grow, 

Where fhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 

On the rich fhore, of ambergris is found. Waller. 


AMBER SEED, or musk feed, refembles millet, is of a bitterifh 


tafte, and brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians ufe it internally as a cordial. It gives a grateful fcent to 
the breath after eating. Chambers. 


AMBER TREE. 7. f. [frutexAfricanus ambram fpirans.] A fhrub, 


whofe beauty is in its fmall evergreen leaves, which grow as 
clofe as heath, and, being bruifed between the fingers, emit a 
very, fragrant odour. Millar. 


AMBIDE'XTER. n. f. [Lat.] 
I. Aman who has equally the ufe of both his hands. 


Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reafon of armbidexters, and 
left-handed men, delivereth a third opinion. Brown’s Vul. Err. 


2. Aman whois equally ready to aét on either fide, in party dif- 


putes. This fenfe is ludicrous. 


AMBIDEXTE’RITY. n.f. [from ambidexter.] 

1. The quality of being able equally to ufe both hands. 
2. Double dealing, 

AMBIDE'XTROUS. adj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Double dealing; praétifing on both fides. 


/Efop condemns the double practices of trimmers, and alt 
falfe, fhuffling, and ambidextrous dealings. L’Eftrange’s Fabe 


2. Having, with equal facility, the ufe of either hand 


Others, not confidering ambidextrous and left-handed men, 
do totally fubmit unto the efficacy of the liver. Vulgar Err. 


AMBIDE/XTROUSNESS. n. f. [from ambidextrous.] ‘The quality 


of being ambidextrous. Ditt. 


A'MBIENT. adj. [ambiens, Lat.] Surrounding; encompaffing 5 


invefting. 
This which yields or fills 
All fpace, the ambient air wide-interfus'd.  Paradife Lof. 
The thicknefs of a plate requifite to produce any colour, de- 
pends only on the denfity of the plate, and not on that of the 
ambient medium. Newton's Opticks. 
Around him dance the rofy hours, 
And damasking the ground with flow’rs, 
With ambient fweets perfume the morn. Fenton to L. Gower. 
Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have rofe, 
With happy laws her empire to fuftain, 
And with full pow’r affert her ambient main. Prior. 
The ambient æther is too liquid and empty, to impcl hori- 
zontally with that prodigious celerity. Bentley's Sermons- 


A'MBIGU. n.f. [French.] An entertainment, confifting not 


of regular courfes, but of a medley of difhes fet on together. 
When ftraiten’d in your time, and fervants few, 
You’d richly then compofe an ambigu ; 
Where firft and fecond courfe, and your defert, 
Allin our fingle table have their part. King’s Art of Cookery, 


AMBIGU'ITY. n. j. [from ambiguous.] Doubtfulnefs of mean- 


ing; uncertainty of fignification ; double meaning. 


z Awibiguities 
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With ambiguities they often entangle themfelves, not mark- 
ing what doth agree to the word of God in itfelf, and what 
in regard of outward accicents. Hooker, b. v. 

We can clear thefc ambiguities, 
¿And know their fpring, their head, their true defcent. 
Shake[peare's Romeo and Friet. 

The words are of fingle fignification, without any ambigui- 
ty; and therefore 1 fhall not trouble you, by ftraining for an in- 
terpretation, where there is no difficulty ; or diftinction, where 
there is no difference. South. 

AMBIGUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 
1. Doubtful; having two meanings; of uncertain fignification. 
But what have been thy anfwers, what but dark, 

Ambiguous, and with doubtful fenfe deluding. Par. Regain. 

Some expreffions in the covenant were ambiguous, and were 
left fo ; becaufe the perfons who framed them, were not all of 
one mind. Claverdon, b. viii. 

2. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful expreffions. lt is applied 
to expreffions, or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious, or fuf- 
pended ftate of mind. 

Th’ ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’ring breaft, } 


In thefe myfterious words his mind expreit ; > 

Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. J Dryd. 
Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain’é a fmile, and thus ambiguous fpoke. Popes Odyff. 


Ampi/GuousLy. adv. [from ambiguous.| In an ambiguous man- 
ner; doubtfully; uncertainly ; with double meaning. 

Amsrcuousnsss. ^. f. [from ambiguous.] The quality of being 
ambiguous; uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of fig nifica - 
tion. 

Amsr'Locy. n. f. [from ambo, Lat. and àay©.] Talk of ambi- 
guous or doubtful fignification. Dict. 

AmBr’Loquous. adj. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.] Ufing ambi- 
guous and doubtful expreffions. Dif. 

AMBI'LOQUY. n. f. [ambiloquium, Lat.] The ufe of doubtful and 
indeterminate expreffions ; difcourfe of doubtful meaning. D. 

A'MBIT. n. j. (ambitus, Lat.] The compafs or circuit of any 
thing; the line that encompafles any thing. 

The tufk of a wild boar winds about almoft into a perfect 
ring or hoop; only it is a little writhen. In meafuring by the 
ambit, it is long or round about a foot and two inches ; its bafis 
an inch over. Grew’s Mufaeum. 

Amar'tion. n. f. [ambitio, Lat.] The defire of fomething higher 

» than is poffeffed at prefent. 

1. The defire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind as Antiphi- 
Jus, that fo great goodnefs could not have bound gratefulnefs ? 
and fo high advancement not have fatisfied his ambitian ? Sidn. 

4. The defire of any thing great or excellent. 
i The quick’ning power would be, and fo would reft ; 
i ‘The fenfe would not be only, but be well : 
But wit’s ambition longeth to the beft, 
For it defires in endlefs blifs to dwell. 
Urgethem, while their fouls 
3 Are capable of this ambition ; 

Left zcal, now melted by the windy breath 

Of foft petitions, pity and remorfe, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was.  Shake/p. K. John. 

3. It is ufed with to before a verb, and of before a noun. 

I had a very early ambition to recommend my ielf to your 
Lordfhip’s patronage. Adiifon. 

There was an ambition of wit, and an affectation of gaycty. 

Pope's Preface to his Letters. 

AMBITIOUS. adj. [ambitiofus, Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition ; defirous of advancement ; 
eager of honours; afpiring. It has the particle of before the 
object of ambition. 

The neighb’ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 

Contend in crouds, ambitious of thy bed: 

The world is at thy choice, except but one, 

Except but him thou canft not choofe alone. Dryd. Fables. 

You have been pleafed not to fuffer an old man to go dif- 
contented out of the world, for want of that protection, of 
which he had been fo long ambitious. Dryden. 

Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, defcended to the mouths 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where, 
feeing a veffel trading to the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 
doing Alexander. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Eager to grow bigger ; afpiring. 

I have feen 

Th’ ambitious ocean {well, and rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds. Shake/p. F- Caf. 

AmMBI'TIOUSLY. adv. [from ambitious.} In an ambitious man- 
ner; with eagernefs of advancement or preference. 

With fuch glad hearts did our defpairing men 

Salute th’ appearance of the prince's ficet ; 

And each ambitioufly would claim the ken, 

That with firft eyes did diftant fafety meet. Dryd. Ann, Mir. 

Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 

Anbitioufly defign’d his Sh—’s throne. Dryden. 

Amar'riousness. 2. f. [from ambitious.] The quality of being 
ambitious. 

VoL. I. 


Sir F. Davies. 
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Amar'vups. ». f. [ambia, Lat.] Compafs; circuit; circumfes 
rence. 

To AMBLE. v.n. [ambler, Fr. ambulo, Lat. ] 

1. To move upon an amble. [Sec AmrLE ] 

It is good, on fome occalions, to enjoy as much of the pre- 
fent, as, will not endanger our futurity ; and to provide ourfelves 
of the virtuofo's faddle, which will be fure to amble: when the 
world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden’s Virgil, Dedication. 

2. To move ealily, without hard fl:ocks, or fhaking. 

Who ambles time withal?—A rich man that hath not the 
gout; for he lives inerrily, becau(e he feels no pain ; knowing 
no burden of heavy tedious penury : him time ambles withal. 

Shake/peare’s As you like it. 

3. Ina ludicrous fenfe, to move with fubmiifion, and by direc- 

tion; as, a horfe that ambles, ufes a gait not natural. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering fhe, 

Shall make him amb/e on a goflip’s meflage, 

And take the diftatf with a hand as patient, 

As ere did Hercules. Rowe's Fane Shore. 

4. To walk daintily and affectedly. 

{am rudely ftampt, and want love's majefty, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shake/p. Ric. HI. 

A’mBLE. n. f. [from to amble.) A pace or movement in which the 
horfe removes both his leg on one fide; as, on the far fide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whilft the legs on the near fide {tand ftill ; and when the far legs 
are upon the ground, the near fide removes the fore leg and 
hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide ftand fill. An anble 
is the firft pace of young colts, but when they have ftrength to 
trot, they quit it. There is no amble in the manage ; riding- 
matters allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horfe may be 
put from a trot to a gallop without ftopping; but cannot be put 
from an amble to a gallop without a ftop, which interrupts the 
juftnets of the manage. Farrier’s Dié. 

AMBLER. n. f. [from to amble.] A harfe that has been taught 
to amble ; a pacer. 

A'MBLINGLY. adv. [from ambling.} With an ambling move- 
ment. 

AMBRO'SIA. n. f. [euSeoaice.] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from which every thing 
eminently plealing to the fmell or tafte, is called ambrofia. 

2. Thename of a plant. 

It has male flofculous flowers, produced on feparate parts of 
the fame plant from the fruit, having no vifible petals; the 
fruit which fucceeds the female flowers, is fhaped like a club, 
and is prickly, containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpecies are, 1. The marine or fea ambrofia. 2. Taller 
unfavoury fea ambrofia. 3. The talleft Canada ambrofa, with 
rough plane tree leaves. The firft fort fhould be fown early in 
the fpring, under a warm wall. The fecond and third are com- 
mon American weeds, which fhould be fown upon a gentle hot- 
bed in the fpring. None of them have much beauty to re- 
commend them. Millar. 

AmMBRO'SIAL. adj. [from ambrofia.] Partaking of the nature or 
qualities of ambrofia; fragrant ; delicious; delectable. 

Thus while God fpake, ambrofial fragrance fill’d 

All heaven, and in the bleffed fpirits eleét 

Senfe of new joy ineffable diffus’d. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
The gifts of heaven my following fong purfues, 

Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
To fartheft fhores th’ ambrofial fpirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the fkies. 

A'msry. x. f. [a word corrupted from almonry. ] 

1. The place where the almoner lives, or where alms are diftri- 
buted. 

2. The place where plate, and utenfils for houfekeeping, are 
kept ; alfo a cupboard for keeping cold victuals: a word ftill 
ufed in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

Amss ACE. ^. f. [from ambo, Lat. and ace.] A double ace; fo 
called when two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace for my 
life. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

This will be yet clearer, by confidering his own inftance of 
cafting ambs ace, though it partake more of contingency than of 
freedom. Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand who did 
throw the dice, fuppofing the figure of the table, and of the 
dice themfelves, fuppofing the meafure of force applied, and 
fuppofing all other things which did concur to the production 
of that caft, to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this cafe the caft is neceflary.  Bramh. againft Hobbes. 

AmBULA’TION. n. fi [ambulatio, Lat.] The act of walking. 

From the occult and invifible motion of the mufcles in fta- 
tion, proceed more offenfive laffitudes, than from ambulation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 1. 

A'MRULATORY. adj. [ambulo, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or faculty of walking. 

The gradient, or ambulatory, are fuch as require fome bafis, 
or bottom, to uphold them in their motions : fuch were thofe 
ftrange inventions, commonly attributed to Dzedalus, or telf- 
moving ftatues, which, unlefs violently detained, would of 
themfelves run away. Witkins's Mathemat. Magick. 


Pope. 


a 2. That 
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2. That which happens during a paffage or walk. 

He was fent to conduce hither the princefs Henrictta Maria, 
of whom his majefty had an ambulatory view in his travels. 

Watton. 
3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a court which removes 
from place to place for the exercife of its jurifdiction. 
A’mpury. n.f. A bloody wart on any part of a horfe’s body. 
ÅMBUSCA'DE. n. f. [embufcade, Fr. See AMBUSH.] A private 
{tation in which men lie to furprife others ; ambufh. 
Then waving high her torch, the fignal' made, 

Which rous’d the Grecians from their ambufcade. Dryden. 

When I behold a fafhionable table fet out, I fancy that 
gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable diftempers, lie 
in ambufcade among the difhes. Addifon. Spet. N° 195. 

AmBusca'po, n.f. [embofcada, Span.) A private poft, in order 
to furprife an enemy. 
Sometimes fhe driveth o’er a foldier’s neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambu/cadoes, Spanith blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A'MBUSH. n.f. [embufche, Fr. from bois a wood ; whence em- 
bufcher, to hide in woods, ambuthes being commonly laid un- 
der the concealment of thick forcfts. ] 

1. The poft where foldiers or aflaffins are placed, in order to fall 
unexpectedly upon an enemy. 

Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxallans yield, 

Bold in clofe ambufh, bafe in open field. 

Dryden’s Indian Emperour. 

2. The act of furprifing another, by lying in wait, or lodging in 
a fecret poft. 

Nor fhall we need, 
` With dangerous expedition, to invade 

Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no aflault or fiege, 

Or ambu/h from the deep. Miltons Par. Lof, b.ii. 

3- The ftate of being pofted privately, in order to furprife; the 
ftate of lying in wait. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambufb, whence iffued more. ‘Then the earl gathercd his {mall 
company about him, and maintained the fight. But the ene- 
my, whether perceiving fome fuccours advancing, or whether 
intending to draw the Englifh further into their ambujh, turned 


away at an eafy pace. Hayward. 
4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private ftations. 
For you, my noble lord of Lancafter, 
Once did I lay an ambu/h for your life. Shake/p. Richard I. 


A/MBUSHED. adj. [from ambufh.] Placed in ambuth ; lying in 
wait. 
Thick as the fhades, there ifue {warming bands 

Of ambu/b'd men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 

To be Taxallan enemies I guefs. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Ampu'sHMENT. n.f. [from ambufh; which fee.] Ambuth; 

furprize: a word now not ufed. 
Like as a wily fox, that having fpied 

Where on a funny bank the lambs do play, 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide, 

Lies in ambufhment of his hoped prey. Spenfer’s Muiopotmos. 
Ameu’st. adj. [ambuftus, Lat.] Burnt; fcalded. Diä. 
AMBU’'STION. n.f. [ambuflio, Lat.] A burn; a fcald. 

A'MEL. n. f. [email, Fr.] The matter with which the variegated 
works are overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glafs melted with calcined tin, compofe an 
undiaphanous body. ‘This white ame! is the bafis of all thofe 
fine concretes that goldfmiths and artificers employ in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. Boyle on Colours. 

AME'N, adv. [A word of which the original has given rife to 
many conjectures. Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick; and 
the Rabbies make it the compound of the initials of three 
words, fignifying the Lord is a faithful king; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, }!9N, which, with a long train of deri- 
vatives, fignifies frmnefs, certainty, fidelity. } 

A term ufed in devotions, by which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean, /o de it, at the end of a creed, fo it is. 

One cried, God blefs us ! and, Amen ! the other, 

As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands. 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay Amen, 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Bleffed be the Lord God of Ifrael, from everlafting and to 
everlatting, men and amen. Pfalmxli. 13. 

AmE/NABLE. adj. [amefnable, Fr. amener quelqu’un, in the French 
courts, fignifies, to oblige one to appear to anfwer a charge 
exhibited againft him.] Refponfible; fubject fo as to be liable 
to enquiries or accounts. 

Again, becaufe the inferiour fort were loofe and poor, and 
not amenable to the law, he provided, by another aét, that five 
of the beft and eldeft perfons of every fept, fhould bring in all 
the idle perfons of their furname, to be juftified by the law. 

Sir ‘John Davies on Ireland. 

A'MENANCE. n.f. [It feems to come from amener, Fr.] Can- 
duct; behaviour; mien: a word difufed. 

For he is fit to ufe in all affays, 
Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 
Or elfe for wife and civil governance, 


Spenf. Hubb. Tale. 
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Well kend him fo far fpace, 
Th’ enchanter, by his arms and amenance, 
When under him he faw his Lybian fteed to prarice. 
Fairy Queen, b. ite c. Vie 

To AMEND. v. a. [amender, Fr. emendo, Lat. | of 

1, To correét ; to change any thing that is wrong to fomething 
better. 

2. To reform the life, or leave wickednefs. 

In thefe two cafes we ufually write mend. See Menn. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will caufe you to 
dwell in this place. f Jerem. vii. 3- 

3- To reftore paflages in writers which the copiers are fuppofed 
to have depraved ; to recover the true reading. 

To Ame‘np. v.n. To grow better. To amend differs from to 
improve; to improve {uppofes or not denies that the thing is 
well already, but to amend implies fomething wrong. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may declare it un- 
to you. Sidneya 

At his touch l E. 

Such fanctity hath heaven given his hands” rag 

They prefently amend. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

AME'NDE. n. f. [French.] . This word, in French, fignifies a 
fine, by which recompenfe is fuppofed to be made for the fault 
committed. We ufe, in a cognate fignifi¢ation, the word 
amends. ‘ ; 

AME’/NDMENT. n. f. [amendement, Fr.] A 

1. A change from bad for the better. l 

Before it was prefented on the ftage, fome things in it have. 
pafled your approbation and amendment. Dry. Aureng. Pref. 

Man is always mending and altering his works; but nature 
obferves the fame tenour, becaufe her works are fo perfect, that 
there is no place for amendments ; nothing that can be repre— 
hended. Ray on the Creation. 

There arc many natural defects in the underftanding, ca- 
pable of amendment, which are overlooked and wholly neglec= 
ted. Locke. 

2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they which 
would not be drawn to amendment of lite, by the teftimony 
which Mofes and the prophets have given, concerning the mi- 
{cries that follow finners after death, were not likely to be per- 
fuaded by other means, although God from the dead fhould 
have raifed them up preachers. Hooker, b. v. § 225 

Behold! famine and plague, tribulation and anguifh, are 
fent as {courges for amendment. 2 Efdras, xvi. 194 

Though a ferious purpofe of amendment, and trueaéts of con- 
trition, before the habit, may be accepted by God ; yet there is 
no fure judgment whether this purpofe be ferious, or thefe aéts 
true acts of contrition. Hammend’s Practical Catechifmme 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment, 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shake/p. Tam. Shrew. 

AME/NDMENT. [emendatio, Lat.) It fignifies, in law, the correc- 
tion of an errour committed in a procefs, and efpied before or 
after judgment ; and fometimes after the party’s feeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 

AME'NDER. n. f. [from amend.] The perfon that amends any 
thing. 

AMENDS. n. f. [amende, Fr. from which it feems to be acciden- 
tally corrupted.] Recompenfe ; compenfation ; attonement. 

If I have too aufterely punifhed you, 

Your compenfation makes amends. Shake/p. Tempef?. 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing returns to thofe 
that had fuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into the 
prince’s coffers, Sir W. Raleigh's Effays. 

Where I a pris’ner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 

The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 

Unwholfome draught ; but here I feel amends, 

The breath of heav’n frefh blowing, pure and fweet, 

With day-fpring born; here leave me to refpire. 

Milton’s Sampfon Agoniftes. 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I make the 
world fome part of amends for many ill plays, by an heroick 
poem. Dryden's Aureng. Preface. 

If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant amends and 
compenfation for the frailties of life, and fufferings of this 
{tate. -Tillotfon. 

It is a ftrong argument for retribution hereafter, that vir- 
tuous perfons are very often unfortunate, and vicious perfons 
profperous ; which is repugnant to the nature of a Being, who 
appears infinitely wife and good in all his works; unlefs we may 
fuppofe that fuch a promifcuous diftribution, which was necef- 
fary for carrying on the defigns of providence in this life, will 
be rectified and made amends for in another. Spect. N° 483. 

AMENITY. n. f. [amenite, Fr. ameenitas, Lat.]} Pleafantnefs ; 
agrecablenefs of fituation. 

If the fituation of Babylon was fuch at firft, as it was in the 
days of Herodotus, it was rather a feat of amenity and pleafure, 
than conducing unto this intention. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To AM E'RCE. v.a. [amercier, Fr. Opdarpuy yt uteke, fecms 
to give the original. ] = 

1. To punith with a pecuniary penalty ; to exaG a fine; toin- 

fick 


: 
: 
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Aidt a forfeiture. It is a word originally juridical, but adopted 
by other writers. 
But I'll amerce you with fo ftrong a fines 

That you fhall all repent the lofs of mine. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Fulict. 

All the fuitors were confiderably amerced ; yet this proved but 
an ineffectual remedy for thofe mifchiets. Hale’s Law of Engl. 

2. Sometimes with the particle 7x before the fine. 

They fhall amerce him in an hundred fhekels of filver, and 
give them unto the father of the damtel, becaufe he hath brought 
up an evil name upon avirgin of Ifracl. Dent. xxii. 19. 

3. Sometimes it is ufed, in imitation of the Greek conftruction, 
with the particle of. 

Millions of fpirits, for his fault amerc’d 

Of heav’n, and from cternal {plendours flung 

For his revolt. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 

Ame'rcer. 1. f. [from amerce.] He that fets a fine upon any 
mifdemcanour ; he that decrees or inflicts any pecuniary pu- 
nifhment or forfeiture. 

AME/RCEMENT. 2. f. [from amerce.] The pecuniary punifh- 

AME’/RCIAMENT. ý ment of an offender, who ftands at the 
mercy of the king, or other lord in his court. Cowell. 

All amercements and fines that fhall be impofed ‘upon them, 
fhall come unto themfelves. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

AMEs ACE. n. f. [a corruption of the word ambs ace, which ap- 
pears, from very old authorities, to have been early foftened by 
omitting the 4.) Two aces on two dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice : 

To fhun ames ace, that fwept my ftakes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they fhould conve 

Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryd. Perfius. 

A’meEss. 7. /. [corrupted from amice.] A pricft’s veftment. Dica. 

AMETHO’DICAL. adj. [from a and method.] Out of method ; 
without method ; irregular. 

AMETHYST. z. J. [2péus, contrary to wine, or contrary to 
drunkennefs ; fo called, either becaufe it is not quite of the co- 
Jour of wine, or becaufe it was imagined to prevent inebria- 
tion. 

ied) ftone of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 
The oriental amethy/? is the hardeft, fcarceft, and moft valuable ; 
it is generally of a dove colour, though fome are purple, and 
others white like the diamond. The German is of a violct co- 
Jour, and the Spanifh are of three forts ; the beft are the blackeft 
or deepeft violet ; others are almoft quite white, and fome few 
tinctured with yellow. They are found in a hill named St. Sig- 
minont, in Catalonia, by following the vein of reddifh or black 
earth, or a vein in a rock fo coloured, and are all hexangular, 
and pointed like cryftal. Sometimes a great number is found 
{ticking together, like the Briftol diamonds; but the beft are 
found loofe in the chinks of the rock. Beautiful ones are 
alfo found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
The amethy/? is not extremely hard, but eafy to be engraved 
upon, and is next in value to the emerald. Savary. Chambers. 

J obferved fome ftones that nearly approached the granate 
complection ; and feveral very nearly refembling the amethy/?. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

A'METHYST [in heraldry] fignifies the fame colour in a noble- 
man’s coat, that purpure does in a gentleman’s. 

AMETHY'STINE. adj. [from amethy/t.] Refembling anamethyft 
in colour. 

A'MIABLE. adj. [aimable, Fr.] 

I. Lovely; pleafing. 

That which is good in the actions of men, doth not only de- 
light as profitable, but as amiable alfo. Hooker. 

She told her, while fhe kept it, 

*T would make her arable, fubdue my father 

Intirely to her love ; but if fhe loft it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loathed. 

2. Pretending love; fhewing love. 

_ Spend all, only give me fo much time in exchange, as to lay 
amiable fiege to the honefty of this Ford’s wife ; ufe your art of 
wooing. Shake[peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

A/MIABLENESS. n. f. [from amiable.] The quality of being ami- 
able; lovelinefs; power of raifing love. 

As foon as the natural gaiety and aziablene/s of the young. 
man wears off, they have nothing left to commend them, but lie 
by among the lumber and refufe of the fpecies. Addi/. Guard. 

A'MIABLY. adv. [from amiatle.] In an amiable manner; in 
fuch a manner as to excite love. 

A'MICABLE. adj. [amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; kind. It is 
commonly ufed of more than one ; as, they live in an amicable 
manner ; but we {eldom fay, an amicable action, or an amicable 
man, though it be fo ufed in this paflage. 

O grace ference ! oh virtue heav’nly fair, 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 

Frefh blooming hope, gay daughter of the fky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter cach mild, cach amicable guett ; 

Reccive and wrap me in eternal reft. Pope’s Elo. to Abelard. 

A'MICABLENESS. x. f. [from amicable.] “Vhe quality of being 
amicable; fricndlinefs; goodwill. 


Shake/p. Othello. 
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A’mtcanry. adu. [from amicable] In an amicable manner; in 
a friendly way; with goodwill and concord; 
They fee 
Through the dun mift, in blooming beauty frefh, 
Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 
O'er verdant meads, and pleas’d, perhaps, revoly’d 


Anna’s late conquefts. Philips. 
I found my fubjeéts amicably join, 
To leen their defects, by citing mine. Prior. 


In Holland itfelf, where it is pretended that the variety of 
fects live fo amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
partys joining with the Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the 
republick. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

AMICE. n. fo [amiétus, Lat. amidt, Fr. Primum ex fex indumentis 
epifcopo F presbyteriis communibus Junt, amictus, alba, cingulum, 
Jiola, manipulus, & planeta. Du Cange. Amidtus quo collum 
JStringitur, && pellus tegitur, caftitatem interioris hominis defignat ; 
tegit enim cor, ne vanitates cogitet, ftringtt autem collum, ne inde 
ad linguam tranféat mendacium. Bruno.) The firft or undermoft 
part of a prieft’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

‘Thus pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey. Paradife Reg. 
On fome a prieft, fuccinét in amice white, 


Attends. Popes Dunciad, b. iv. l 441a 
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‘Avni Shae t prep. [from a and mid, or midft.] 
1. In the midft; equally diftant from either extremity. 
Of the fruit 

Of each trce in the garden we may eat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree, amiaft 

The garden, God hath faid, ye fhall not eat. Paradife Loft. 

The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s ftatue of the great 
duke, amid/? the four flaves, chained to his pedeftal, are very 
noble fights. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Mingled with; furrounded by ; in the abmit of another thing. 
Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear, 
And, but bewitch’d, who to his fock would moan ? 
So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
What have I done, to name that wealthy fwain, 
The boar amidf my cryftal ftreams I bring; 
And fouthern winds to blaft my flow’ry fpring. Dryd. Virg. 
Amata’s breaft the fury thus invades, 
And fires with rage amid the fylvan fhades. 
3. Amongft; conjoined with. 
What tho’ no real voice nor found 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reafon’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever finging, as they fhine, 

«< ‘The hand that made us is divine.” Addif. Spet. N° 465. 

Amu’ss. adv. [from a, which, in this form of compofition, often 
fignifies according to, and mi/s, the Englith particle, which fhews 
any thing, like the Greek waga, to be wrong; as, to mi/count, 
to count erroneoully; to mi/do, to commit a crime : ami/s there. 
fore fignifies not right, or out of order.] l 

1. Faulty; criminal. 

For that which thou haft fworn to do amifss 

Is yet ami/s when it is truly done. Shake/p. King Jobn. 

2. Faultily ; criminally. 

We hope thercfore to reform ourfelves, if at any time we 
have done ami/s, is not to fever ourfelves from the church we 
were of before. Hooker, b. iii. § r. 

O ye powers that fearch 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts, 

If I have done ami/s, impute it not. Addifon’s Cato. 

3. Inan ill fenfe. 

She figh’d withal, they conftru’d all amifs, 

And thought fhe wifh’d to kill who long’d to kifs. Fairfax. 

4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, which all 
men ought to keep, but of counfels only and perfuafions, not 
ami/s to be followed by them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all fcience, and all principles, 
yct it might not be ami/s to have fome confcience. Tillotf. Pref- 

5- Wrong; not according to the perfeétion of the thing, what- 
ever it be. 

Your kindred is not much amis, ’tis true 3 

Yet I am fomewhat better born than you. Dryden. 

I built a wall, and when the mafons plaid the knaves, no- 
thing delighted me fo much as to ftand by, while my fervants 
threw down what was amifs. . Swift. 

6. Reproachful; irreverent. 

Every people, nation, and language, which fpcak any thing 
amifs againft the God of Shadrach, Mefhach, and Abednego, 
fhall be cut in pieccs, and their houfes fhall be made a dunghil ; 
becaufe there is no other God that can deliver after this fort. 

Daniel, iii. 29. 

7. Impaired in health ; as, I was fomewhat ami/s yefterday, but 
am well to day. 

8. Ami/s is marked as an adverb, though it cannot always be ad- 
verbially rendered ; becaufe it always follows the fubftantive to 


which ’ 


Sidney, 


Dryd. Entid. 
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which it relates, contrary to the nature of adjectives in Fng- 
lih; and though we fay thé action was amifs, we never fay an 
amifs action. 

9. Amifs is ufed by Shakefpeare as a noun fubftantive. 
To my fick foul, as fin’s true nature is, 
Fach toy feems prologue to fome great ami/i. 

Amr'sston. n.f. [amiffio, Lat.] Lofs. 

To Ami’r. v.a. [amitto, Lat.) ‘To lofe: a word little in ufe. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby it 
acquireth no new form, but rather aconfiftence or determina- 
tion of its difluency, and amitteth not its cflence, but condition 
of fluidity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

A’mity. n. f. [amitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat. } Friendfhip, whether 
publick between nations, oppofed to war, or among the people, 
oppofed to difcord, or between private perfons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying onc another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker, b. v. § 38. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity with 
all the world. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

You havea noble and a true conceit 

Of godlike amity; which appears moft ftrongly 

In bearing thus the abfence of your lord. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 

Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 

To my deplored afhes; let there be 

”Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Sir John Denham. 

AMMONI AC. n.f- The name of a drug. 

Gum Ammoniac is brought from the Faft Indies, and is fup- 
pofed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant. Diofcorides fays, 
it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the 
plant is called aga/ylis. Pliny calls the tree metopion, which, he 
fays, grows near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the 
guin takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white with- 
in, yellowifh without, eafily fufible, refinous, fomewhat bitter, 
and of a very fharp tafte and {mell, fomewhat like garlick. This 
gum is faid to have ferved the ancients for incenfe, in their fa- 
crifices. It enters feveral medicinal compofitions, as an atte- 
nuant and detergent; and, outwardly applied, it is refolutive 
and fuppurative. Savary. Trevoux. 

Sar AMMONIAC isa volatile falt of two kinds, ancient and mo- 
dern. The ancient fort, defcribed by Pliny and Diofcorides, 
was a native falt, generated in thofe large inns or caravanferas, 
where the crouds of pilgrims, coming from the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, ufed to lodge ; who, in thofe parts, travelling up- 
cn camels, and thofe creatures when in Cyrene, a province of 
Egypt, where that celebrated temple ftood, urining in the fta- 
bles, or, fay fome, in the parched fands, out of this urine,which 
is remarkably ftrong, arofe a kind of falt, denominated fome- 
times from the temple, Ænmoniac, and fometimes from the 
country, Cyreniac. Since the ceffation of thefe pilgrimages, 
no more of this falt is produced there ; and, from this deficien- 
cy, fome fufpeét there never was any fuch thing: but this fuf- 
picion is removed, by the large quantities of a falt, nearly of 
the fame nature, thrown out by mount Ætna. The charaćters 
of the ancient fal ammoniac are, that it cools water, turns aqua 
fortis into aqua regia, and confequently diffolves gold. 

The modern fal ammoniac is entirely factitious, and made in 
Egypt ; where feveral long-necked glafs bottles, being filled with 
foot, a little fea falt, and the urine of cattle, and having their 
mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, are placed over an 
oven or furnace, contrived for the purpofe, in a thick bed of 
afhes, nothing but the necks appearing, and kept there two days 
and anight, with a continual ftrong fre. The fteam {wells up 
the cotton, and forms a pafte at the vent-hole, hindering the 
falts from evaporating; which, being confined, ftick to the top 
of the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken out in thofe large 
cakes, which they fend to England. Only foot exhaled from 
dung, is the proper ingredient in this preparation; and the 
dung of camels affords the ftrongeft and beft. 

Our chymifts imitate the Egyptian fal ammoniac, by adding 
one part of common falt to five of urine; with which fome mix 
that quantity of foot, and putting the whole in a veffel, they 
raife from it, by fublimation, a‘white, friable, farinaceous fub- 
ftance, which they call fal ammoniac. ‘There are various pre- 
parations of this falt ufed in pharmacy ; as, fublimate of fal am- 
moniac, and flowers of fal ammoniac, ufed as fudorificks, diu- 
reticks, and good aperients ; volatile fal ammoniac, ufed againft 
malignant fevers, as a fudorifick, and in pocket bottles ; /pirit 
of fal ammoniac, of various kinds. Chambers. 

ANIMONI'ACAL. adj. [from ammoniac.] Having the properties 
of ammoniac falt. 

Human blood calcin’d, yields no fixed falt; nor is it a fal 
ammoniack ; for that remains immutable after repeated diftil- 
lations ; and diftillation deftroys the ammoniacal quality of ani- 
mal falts, and turns them alkaline: fo that it is a falt neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, nor quite alka- 
line, nor quite ammoniacal, but foft and benign, approaching 
neareft to the nature of fal ammoniac. Arbuthnot. 

Ammunr'tion. n.f. [fuppofed by fome to come from amonitio, 


Hamlet. 


which, in the barbarous ages, fecms to have fignihed fupply of 
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provifion ; but it, furely, may be more reafonably derived from 


munitio, fortification ; cho/es « munitions, things for the fortreilcs. ] 
Military ftores, ' 

They mult make themfelves defenfible againf ftrangers ; and 
muft have the afliftance of fome able military man, and conve- 
nient arms and ammunition for their delence. Bacon. 

The colonel ftaid to put in the ammunition he brought with 
him; which was only twelve barrels of powder, and twelve 
hundred weight of match. et a Clarendon, b. viit. 

All the rich mincs of learning rantackt arc, 
To furnifh ammunition for this war. Denham. 
But now his ftores of ammunition {pent, ° 

His naked valour is his only guard : i 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon fent, 

And folitary guns arc fcarcely heard. Drydens Annus Mir. 

AMMUNITION BREAD. 7. f. Bread for the fupply of the armies 
or garrifons. 4 
A'M R n. f. [čmara] An aét of oblivion ; an act by which 

crimes againit the government, to a Certain time, are fo obli- 
terated, that they can never be brought into charge. i 

I never read of a law enaéted to take away the force of all 
laws, by which a man may fafely commit upon the laft of June, 
what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the firft of July ; by which the greateft criminals may efcapey 
provided they continue long enough in power, to antiquate their 
crimes, and, by {tifling them a while, deceive the legiflature in- 
to an amncfly. 4. Swift. 

AMNI'COLIST. 2. f. [asnnicola, Lat. } Inhabiting near a river. D. 
Amnicenous. n. f. (amnigenus, Lat.] Born of a river. Ditt. 
iw bn [Lat. perhaps from apG-. ] 

The innermoft membrane with which the fœtus in the womb 
is moft immediately covered, and with which the reft of the fe- 
cundines, the chorion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. It is 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo contains a nutri- 
tious humour, feparatcd by glands for that purpofe, with which 
the foetus is preferved. It is outwardly cloathed with the uri- 
nary membrane, and the chorion, which fometimes ‘ftick fo 
clofe to one another, that they can fcarce be feparated. It has 
alfo its veflels from the fame origin as the chorion. Quincy. 

AMO'MUM. n. f. [Lat.] A fort of fruit. i 

The commentators on Pliny and Diofcorides differ about the 
ancient aromum; but the generality of them fuppofe it to be 
a fruit different from ours. Scaliger is confident, that the amo- 
mum was no fruit; but the wood, which bore fome refem- 
blance to a bunch of grapes, and was ufed in embalming of bo- 
dies; whence the name mummy was given to bodies embalmed 
with it. The modern amomum appears to be the ifon, or fium, 
of the ancients, or La/fard /tone-parflley. It refembles the mufcat 
grape, grows in cluiters, and is about the thicknefs of a pea, 
round, membranous, and divided into three cells, that contain 
feveral brown angular grains, of a very {trong aromatick tafte 
and {mell. This fruit is brought from the Eaft Indies, and 
makes part of the compofition of treacle. It is of a hot fpicy 
tafte and {mell. There is likewife another paler feed, named 
amomum ; but neither are in much repute in phyfick. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 
Amo'NG. 


AON CON t prep. [amanz, zemang, Saxon. ] 


I. ees with ; placed with other perfons or things; on every 
ide. 

Amongft ftrawberries fow here and there fome borage-feed; 
and you fhall find the ftrawberries under thofe leaves far more 
large than their fellows. Bacon’s Natural Hifl. N° 441. 

The voice of God they heard, 

Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 

Brought to their ears, while day declin’d: they heard, 

And from his prefence hid themfelves, among 

The thickeft trees, both man and wife. Paradife Loft. 

2. Conjoined with others, fo as to make part of the number. 

I have then, as you fee, obferved the failings of many great 
wits among/? the moderns, who have attempted to write an epic 
poem. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

There were, among the old Roman ftatues, feveral of Venus 
in different poftures and habits; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifon on Italy. 

A’morist. n. f. [from amour.] Aninamorato 3 a galant ; aman 
profeffing love. 

Female beauties arc as fickle in their faces as their minds ; 
though cafualties fhould fpare them, age brings in a neceflity of 
decay; leaving doters upon red and white, perplexed by incer- 
tainty both of the continuance of their miftrefs’s kindnefs, and 
her beauty, both which are neceflary to the amori/’s joys and 
quiet. Boyle. 

AMORO'SO. n. f. [Ital.] A man enamoured. Ditt. 

A'MOROUS. ad) [arorofo, Ital.} 

1. Inlove; cnamoured; with the particle of before the thing lov- 
ed; in Shakefpeare, on. 

Sure, my brother is ammrous on Hero ; and hath withdrawn 
ker father to break with him aboutit. 

Shake[peare’s Much ado about nothing. 
Apes, as foon as they have brought forth their youns, keep their 
3 eyes 
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eves faftencd on them, and are never weary of admiring their 
beauty : fo amorous is nature of whatfcever fhe produces. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
g, Naturally inclined to love ; difpofed to fondnefs; fond. 
The am'rous mafter own’d her potent eyes, 
Sigh’d when he look’d, and trembl’d as he drew; 
Each flowing line confirm’d his firit furprize, 
Andas the piece advane’d, the paffion grew. 
3 Relating, or belonging to love. 
3 I that am not fhap’d for fportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glafs, 
J, that am rudely {tampt. ~ _ _ Shakefp. Rich. TII. 
And inty all things from her air infpir’d 
The fpirit of love, and amorous delight. Parad. Loft, b. viii. 
In the amorous net 
Firft caught they lik’d; and each his liking chofe. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. 586. 
O! how I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane’s fhade, and all the day 
With am’ rous airs my fancy entertain, 
Invoke the mufes, and improve my vein ! Waller. 
A'moROUSLY. adv. [from amorous.) Fondly; lovingly. 
When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath, 
Each fith, which every channel hath, 
Will amoroufly to thee fwim, 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 
A'morousness. 7. f. [from amorous.] “Phe quality of being a- 
morous; fondnefs ; lovingnefs ; love. 
All Gynecia’s actions were interpreted by Bafilius, as pro- 
= ceeding from jealoufy of his amoroufne/s. Sidney, b. it. 
I can readily believe that Lindamor has wit, and amorou/ne/s 
enough, to make him find it more eafy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himfelf againft them. Boyle on Colours. 
AMO'RT. adv. [à la mort, Fr.] In the ftate of the dead ; de- 
jected ; depreffed ; fpiritlefs. ` 
How fares my Kate? what, fweeting, all amort ? 
Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
 Amortiza'Tion. 2%. f. [amortiffement, amortiffable, Fr.) Phe 
| AMO'RTIZEMENT. § right or aét of transferring lands to mort- 
main; that is, to fome community, that never is to ceafe. 
Every one of the religious orders was confirmed by one pope 
or other; and they made an efpecial provifion for them, after 
the laws of amortization were devifed and put in ufe by princes. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
To AMORTIZE. v. a. [amrtir, Fr.] To alien lands or te- 
nements to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and their fuc- 
ceffors; which cannot be done without licence of the king, and 
the lord of the manour. Blount. 
This did concern the kingdom to have farms fufficient to 
maintain an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of 
the lands unto the yeomanry, or middle part of the people. 
Bacon’s Henry VII 


Prior. 
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To Amo'vE. v. a. [amoveo, Lat. ] we 
1. To remove from a poft or ftation : a juridical fenfe. 
2. To remove; to move; toalter: a fenfe now out of ufe. 


: 
Therewith, amoved from his fober mood,” 
And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this act? 
And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Fairy Queen. 


To Amo'unT. v.n. [monter, Fr.] 

1. To rife to in the accumulative quantity ; to compofe in the 
whole; with the particle tz. It is ufed of feveral fums in quan- 
tities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how much this will 
amount to, or how many oceans of water would be neceflary to 
compofe this great ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or 
banks. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. It is ufed, figuratively, of the confequence rifing from any thing 
taken altogether. f 

The errours of young men are the ruin of bufinefs ; but the 
errours of aged men amount but to this, that more might have 
been done, or fooner. Bacon’s Effays Civil and Moral. 

‘Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of the danger, 
amount to no more than an affectation of fkill, without either 
credit or effect. L’Eftrange. 

Amount. n. f. [from To amount.) The fum total; the refult 
of feveral fums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 

Where are you now, and what is your amount ? 

Vexation, difappointment, and remorfe. Thomfon’s Winter. 

Amo’un. n.f. [amour, Fr. amor, Lat.] An affair of gallantry ; 
an intrigue : generally ufed of vicious love. The ou founds 
like oo in poor. 

No man is of fo general and diffufive a luft, as to profecute 
his amours all the world over ; and let it burn never fo outra- 
geoufly, yet the impure flame will either die of itfelf, or con- 
{ume the body that harbours it. South's Sermons. 

The reftlefs youth fearch’d all the world around ; 

But how can Jove in his amours be found ? 

Addifon’s Ovid's Metam. 

A'MPER. n. J. [ampre, Sax.] A tumour, with inflammation ; 
bile: a word faid, by Skinner, to be much in ufe in Effex ; 
but, perhaps, not found in books. 

Vou. | 
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AMPHIBIOUS. adj. [4p and Bie.} That which partakes 
of two natures, fo as to live in two elements ; as, in air nnd 
water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On land a beaft, a tith in water. Hudibras, cant. iis. 

Thofe are called amphibious, which live freely in the air, up- 
on theearth, and yet are obferved to live long upon water, a3 
if they were natural inhabitants of that clement ; though it be 
worth the examination to know, whether any of thofe crea- 
tures that live at that eafe, and by choice, a good while, or at 
any time upon the earth, can live, along time together, perfect- 
ly under water. Locke. 

Fithes contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 
fomewhat of the nature of fifhes, and are oily. Arbuthnet. 

AMPHI'BIOUSNESS. wh {from amphibious.] “The quality of be- 
ing able to live in different elemen’s. 

AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. adj. [from amphibology.] Doubtful. 

AMPHIBOLO'GICALLY. adu. [from amphibological.) Doubtfully 5 
with a doubtful meaning: 

AMPHIBO'LOGY. n.f. [2y9%orvyie.] Difcourfe of uncer- 
tain meaning. It is diftinguifhed from egzivocation, which 
means the double fignification of a fingle word ; as, melt regem 
occidere, timcre bonum eft, is amphibology ; captare lepores, mean- 
ing by J/epores, either hares or jefts, is eguivocation. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive thers, and are de- 
ceived themfelves, the ancients have divided into verbal and 
real ; of the verbal, and fuch as conclude from mittakes of the 
word, there are but two worthy our notation; the fallacy of 
equivocation and amphibslogy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to ufe what is moft 
plain and eafy ; that the mind be not mifled by anphibalogiess 
or ill conceived notions, into fallacious deductions. 

Glanwille’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Ampni'soLous. adj. [440 and farw.] Tofled from one to an- 
other ; ftriking each way. 

Never was there fuch an amphibolcus quarrel, both parties de- 
claring themfelves for the king, and making ufe of his name in 
all their remonftrances, to juitify their actions. Howell. 

AMPHI'LOGY. n.f. [éugiand aya. ] Equivocation; ambiguity. D. 

AMPHISBÆ'NA. n. f. (Lat. aupioßáws.] A ferpent fuppofed to 
have two heads. 

That the amphisbena, that is, a fmaller kind of ferpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one 
at either extreme, was afhrmed by Nicander, and others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii 
Scorpion, and afp, and amphisbæna dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and ellops drear, 

And dipfas. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

AMPHI'SCIHI. n. f. (Lat. apPioro, Of ands and cxia, a fhadow. } 

Thofe people dwelling in climates, wherein the fhadows, at 
different times of the year, fall both ways; to the north pole, 
when the fun is in the fouthern figns, and to the fouth pole, 
when he is in the northern figns. Thefe are the people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. 

AMPHITHE/ATRE. 1. f. [of augibiazteorg of aupi and basua] A 
building in a circular or oval form, having its area encompaffed 
with rows of feats one above another; where fpectators might 
behold fpectacles, as ftage-plays, or gladiators. ‘The theatres 
of the ancients were built in the form of a femicircle, only ex- 
ceeding a juit femicircle by one fourth part of the diameter ; 
and the amphitheatre is two theatres joined together; fo that 
the longeft diameter of the amphitheatre, was to the fhorteft, 
as one and a half to one. 

Within, an amphitheatre appear’d 

Rais’d in degrees ; to fixty paces rear’d, 

That when a man was plac’d in one degree, 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryd. Fables. 

Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons, 
amid the infults and mockeries of acrouded amphitheatre, and 
{till keeping his feat; or ftretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his foul, among the exquifite 

fufferings of fuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce 
his religion, orblafpheme his Saviour. ddif. on the Chr. Rel. 

AMPLE. adj. [amplus, Lat.] 

1. Large; wide; extended. 

Heav’n defcends 
In univerfal bounty, fhedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, on natuye’s aple lap. 

2. Great in bulk. 

Hid your letters pierce the queen to any demonftration of 

grief ? 


Thom/an. 


She took ’em, and read ’em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheeks. Shakefp. King Lear, 
3. Unlimited ; without reftriction. 
Have what you afk, your prefents I receive; 
Land where, and when you pleafe, with ample leave, Dryd. 
4. Liberal; large; without parfunony. 

If we fpeak of ftridt juitice, God could no way have been 
bound to require man’s labours in fo large and ample manner as 
human felicity doth import; in as much as the dignity of this 
exceedeth fo far the other’s value. ‘Slane 


5. Large; 
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5. Large; fplendid ; without refervation. j 

To difpofe the prince the more willingly to undertake his 
relicf, the earl made ample promifes, that, within fo many days 
after the fiege fhould be raifed, he would advance his highnefs’s 
levies with two thoufand men. Clarendon, b. viii. 

6. Diffufive; not contracted ; as, an ample narrative ; that is, not 
an epitome. 

Â'MPLENESS. x. f. [from ample.] The quality of being ample; 
largencfs ; fplendour. 

Impoffible it is for a perfon of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the amplenefs of the body you re- 
prefent, or of the places you bear. South. 

To A'MPLIATE. v. a. [amplio Lat.] To enlarge; to make 
greater ; to extend. 

He fhall folemnly look upon it, not only to deftroy ours, but 
to eftablifh his own; not to traduce or extenuate, but to ex- 
plain and dilucidate, to add and ampliate, according to the cuf- 
tom of the ancients. Brows Preface to Vulgar Errours. 

Amp.ia’tion. 2.f. [from ampliate.] 
1. Enlargement ; exaggeration ; extenfion: 

Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but ought to be 
reftrained and interpreted in the mildeft fenfe. Ayliffe’s Parer. 

2. Diffufenefs ; enlargement. 

The obfcurity of the fubject, and the prejudice and prepof- 
feffion of moft readers, may plead excufe for any ampliatious or 
repetitions that may be found, whilft I labour to exprefs myfelf 


plain and full. Holder’s Elements of Speech, Preface. 
To AMPLIFICATE. v.a. [amplifico, Lat.] To enlarge; to 
{pread out ; to amplify. Dic. 


AMPLIFICATION. n. /. [amplification, Fr. amplificatio, Lat. } 

1. Enlargement; extenfion. 

2. Itis ufually taken in a rhetorical fenfe, and implies exaggerated 
reprefentation, or diffufe narrativė; an image heightened be- 
yond reality; a narrative enlarged with many circumftances. 

I fhall fummarily, without any amplification at all, fhew in 
what manner defeéts have been fupplied. Sir ‘f. Davies. 

‘Things unknown feem greater than they are, and are ufu- 
ally received with amplifications above their nature. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Is the pocet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible amplifica- 
tions ? It may be anfwered, if he had put thefe extravagances 
into the mouth of Ulyffes, he had been unpardonable; but 
they fuit well with the character of Alcinous. Popes Od. notes. 

A'mMPLIFIER. n. f. [from To amplify.] One that enlarges any 
thing ; one that exaggerates; one that reprefents any thing 
with a large difplay of the beft circumftances ; it being ufually 
taken in a good fenfe. 

Dorillaus could need no amplifiers mouth for the higheft 
point of praife. Sidney, b: ii. 

To A’mptiry. v. a. [amplifier, Fr.] 

1. To enlarge ; to encreafe any material fubftance, or object of 
fenfe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his chefts, and 
coins, and bags, he feemeth to himfelf richer than he was : and 
therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in feveral parts, and to examine it according to 
the feveral circumftances. Bacons Effays. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 
do amplify the found at the coming out. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

2. To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 

For as the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in thefe 
blind ages, fo grew up in them withal, a defire of amplifying 
their power, that they might be as great in temporal forces, as 
mens opinions have formed them in fpiritual matters. Raleigh. 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the manner of re- 
prefentation. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence and errours of 
every age that is paft, I would not willingly feem to flatter the 
prefent, by amplifying the diligence and true judgment of thofe 
fervitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies on Irel. 

Thy general is my lover; I have been 

‘The book of his good acts ; whence men have read 

His fame unparallel’d, haply amplified.  Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

4. To enlarge; to improve by new additions. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is infuffcient to increafe 
and amplify thefe remarks, to confirm and improve thefe rules, 
and to illuminate the feveral pages. Watts. 

To A’mpuiry. v.n. Frequently with the particle on. 

1. To fpeak largely in many words ; to lay one’s felf out in dif- 
fufion. 

When you affect to amplify on the former branches of a dif- 
courfe, you will often lay a neceffity upon yourfelf of contrac- 
ting the latter, and prevent yourfelf in the moft important part 
of your defign. Watts’ s Logick, 

2. To form large or pompous reprefentations, 

I have fometimes been forced to amplify on others ; but here 
where the fubject is fo fruitful, that the harveft overcomes the 
reaper, Í am fhortened by my chain. Dryd. Fab. Ded, 

Homer amplifies, not invents; and as there was really a peo- 
ple called Cyclopeans, fo they might be men of great ftature, 
or giants. Pope's Odyffey, notes. 


AMPLITUDE. 1. f. [amplitude, Fr. amplitudo, Lat.] 

1. Extent. E 

Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of human ignorance. Glanville s Scepfiss 

2. Largenefs ; greatnefs. odia 

Men fhould learn how fevere a thing the true inquifition of 
nature is, and accuftom themfelves, by the light of particulars, 
to enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not 
reduce the world to the narrownefs of their minds. Bacon, 

3. Capacity. | 

With more than human gifts from heaven adorn’d, 

Perfections abfolute, graces divine, s 

And amplitude of mind to greateft deeds. Parad. Regained. 

4: Splendour; grandeur; dignity. ye. 

In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it isin 
the power of princes, or eftates, to add amplitude and greatnefs 
to their kingdoms. Bacon's Effays. 

5. Copioufnefs ; abundance. 

You fhould fay every thing which has a proper and direét 
tendency to this end; always proportioning the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fulnefs of your difcourfe, to your great 
defign; the length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. Watts’s Logick. 

6. Amplitude of the range of a projeéiile, denotes the horizontal line 
fubtending the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude, in aftronomy, anarch of the horizon, intercepted 
between the true eaft and weft point thereof, and the centre of 
the fun or ftar at its rifing or fctting. It is eaftern or ortive, 
when the ftar rifes, and weftern or occiduous, when the ftar 
fets. The eaftern or weftern amplitude, are alfo called northern 
or fouthern, as they fall in the northern or fouthern quarters of 
the horizon. ; onigeg 

8. Magnetical amplitude, is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun at his rifing, and the eaft or weft point of the 
compafs; or, it is the difference of the rifing or fetting of the 
fun, from the eaft or weft parts of the compafs. Chambers. 

A'mPLY. adv. [ample, Lat. ] 

1. Largely ; liberally. 

For whofe well-being, 

So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou haft provided all things.  Milton’s Par. Loft, b. viii. 

The evidence they had before was enough, amp/y enough, to 
convince them ; but they were refolved not to be convinced : 
and tothofe, who are refolved not to be convinced, all motives, 
all arguments are equal. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2. Atlarge; without referve. 

At return 

Of him fo lately promis’d to thy aid, 

The woman’s feed; obfcurely then foretold, 

Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. Par. Lof. 

3. At large; copioufly ; with a diffufive detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of words ; others muft be caft into 
fhadows ; that is, paffed over in filence, or but faintly touched. 

Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

To AMPUTATE. v. a. [amputo, Lat.] To cut offalimb: a 
word ufed only in chirurgery. 

Amongft the cruizers in private frigates from Dunkirk, it 
was complained, that their furgeons were too active in ampu- 
tating thofe fractured members. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

AMPUTA'TION. n.f. [amputatio, Lat.] 

The operation of cutting off a limb, or other part of the 
body, with an inftrument of fteel. The ufual method of per- 
forming it, in the inftance of aleg, is as follows. The proper 
part for the operation being four or five inches below the knee, 
the fkin and flefh are firft tobe drawn very tight upwards, and 
fecured from returning by a ligature two or threc fingers broad : 
above this ligature another loofe one is paffed, for the gripe ; 
which being twifted by means of a ftick, may be ftraitened to 
any degree at pleafure. ‘Then the patient being conveniently 
fituated, and the operator placed to the infide of the limb,whicl: 
is to be held by one affiftant above, and another below the part 
defigned for the operation, and the gripe fufficiently twifted, to 
prevent too large an hemorrhage, the flefh is, with a ftroke or 
two, to be feparated from the bone with the difmemberinz knife. 
Then the perioftium being alfo divided from the bone with the 
back of the knife, faw the bone afunder, with as few ftrokes as 
poffible. When two parallel bones are concerned, the flefh that 
grows between them muft likewife be feparated before the ufe 
of the faw. This being done, the gripe may be flackened, to 
give an opportunity of fearching for the large blood veffels, and 
fecuring the hemorrhage at their mouths. After making pro- 
per applications to the ftump, loofen the firft ligature, and pull 
both the fkin and the flefh, as far as conveniently may be, over 
the ftump, to cover it; and fecure them with the crofs ftitch 
made at the depth of half or three quarters of an inch in the 
fkin. Then apply pledgets, aftringents, plaifters, and other 


neceflaries. Chambers. 
The Amazons, by the amputation of thcir right breaft, had 
the freer ufe of thcir bow. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 


A'MULET. 1. f. [amulette, Fr. amuletum, Lat.) An appended 
remedy, 


ANA 


remedy, or prefervative : a thing hung about the neck, or any 
other part of the body, for preventing or curing of fome parti- 
cular difeafes. 

That fpirits are corporeal, feems at firft view aconccit dero- 
gative unto himfelf; yet herein he eftablifheth the doétrine of 
Juftrations, amulets, and charms. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

They do not certainly know the falfity of what they report ; 
and their ignorance muft ferve you as an amulet againft the guilt 
both of deceit and malice. Government of the Tongue. 

Amurco'siry. n. f. (amurca, Lat.] The quality of lees or mo- 
ther of any thing. 

To AMUSE. v. a. [amufer, Fr.] 

1. To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill with thoughts that en- 
gage the mind, without diftracting it. To divert implies fome- 
thing more lively, and to pleafe, fomething more important. 
It is therefore frequently taken in a fenfe bordering on con- 
tempt. 

They think they fee vifions, and are arrived to fome extra- 
ordinary revelations; when, indeed, they do but dream dreams, 
and amufe themfelves with the fantaftick ideas of a bufy imagi- 
nation. Decay of Piety. 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much in love, to 
_amufe himfelf with trifles. Walfh. 

2. To draw on from time to time; to keep in expectation ; as, 
he amufed his followers with idle promifes, 

Amvu’sEMENT. 2. f. [amufement, Fr.] That which amufes; en- 
tertainment. 

Every intercft or pleafure of life, even the moft trifling amu/e- 
ment, is fuffered to poftpone the one thing neceflary. Rogers. 

During his confinement, his amufement was to give poifon to 
dogs and cats, and fee them expire by flower or quicker tor- 
ments. Pope's Eth. Epift. notes. 

I was left to ftand the battle, while others, who had better 
talents than a drapcr, thought it no unpleafant amufement to 
look on with fafety, whilft another was giving them diverfion, 
at the hazard of his liberty. Swift. 

Amu'sER. n, f. [amufeur, Fr.] He that amufes, as with falfe 
promifes. The French word is always taken in an ill fenfe. 

Amv’stve. adj. [from amufe.] That which has the power of a- 
mufing. 

But amaz’d, 
Beholds th’ amufive arch before him fly, 

Then vanifh quite away. Thomfon’s Spring. 
Amy/GDALATE. adj. [amygdala, Lat.] Made of almonds. 
AMY'GDALINE. adj. [amyzdala, Lat.] Relating to almonds; 

refembling almonds. 

An. article. [ane, Saxon. een, Dutch, eine,German.] The ar- 
ticle indefinite, ufed before a vowel, or 4 mute. See A. 

1. One, but with lefs emphafis ; as, there ftands a houfe. 

Since he cannot be always employed in ftudy, reading, and 
converfation, there will be many an hour, befides what his ex- 
ercifes will take up. Locke. 

2. Any, or fome; as, an elephant might {wim in this water. 

He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the leaft at a 
Jofs concerning any branch of it. Locke on St. Paul’s Epiftles. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod, 

An honcft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope. 
3- Sometimes it fignifies, like a, fome particular ftate ; but this 

is now difufed. 

It is certain, that odours do, in a {mall degree, nourifh; efpe- 
cially the odour of wine ; and we fee men an hungred do love 
to fmell hot bread. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

4. Anis fometimes, in old authours, a contraction of and i 

He can’t flatter, he ! 

An honeft mind and plain, he muft fpeak truth ; 

An they will take it fo; if not, he’s plain. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if. 

Well I know 

The clerk will ne'er wear hair on’s face that had it. 

He will an’ if he live to be a man. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if. 

My next pretty correfpondent, like Shakefpeare’s lion in Py- 

Tamus and Thifbe, roars an’ it were any nightingale. 
Addifon. Guardian, N° 121. 

ANA. adv. [22.] A word ufed in the prefcriptions of phyftck, 
importing the like quantity ; as, wine and honey, @ or ana ii; 
that is, of wine and honey each two ounces. 

In the fame weight prudence and innocence take, 
Ana of each does the juft mixture make. Cowley. 
He'll bring an apothecary,with a chargeable long bill of anas. 
Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

ANA. n. f. Books fo called from the laft fyllables of their titles ; 
as, Scaligerana, Thuaniana ; they are loofe thoughts, or cafual 
hints, dropped by cminent men, and colleéted by their friends. 

Axaca'mpTick. adj. [avzxaunlu.] Reflecting, or reflected : an 
anacamptick found, an echo; an anacamptick hill, a hill that 
produces an echo. 

ANACA’MPricks. n. fi The doétrine of reflected light, or ca- 
toptricks. It hasno fingular. 


ANACATHA'RTICK. n. f. [See CATHARTICK,] Any medicine 
that works upwards. Quincy. 


ANACEPHALÆO'SIS. n.f [avaxiQarawlc.] Recapitalation, 
or fummary of the principal heads of a difcourfe. Ditt: 
ANA'CHORETE. } nf. [fometimes vicioufly writen anchorite ; 
ANA'CHORITE. f, œaxpeirn:.] A monk, who, with the leave 
of his fupcriour, leaves the convent tor a more auflere and to- 
litary lifc. 
Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth fit, 

Vow’d to this trench, like an anachorite. Donne: 

Ana‘cHroniso. n. f. [from eat and yeo®.] An errour in com- 
puting time, by which events are mifjilaced with regard to each 
other. It feems properly to fignify an errour by which an event 
is placed too early ; but is generally ufed for any errour in chro- 
nology. 

This leads me to the defence of the famous anachronifm, in 
making Æneas and Dido cotemporaries: for it is certain, that 
the hero lived almoft two hundred years before the building of 
Carthage. Dryden's Virgil, Dedicat. 

ANACLA’ricKs. 1. f. [did and xrde.] ‘The doétrine of refrac- 
ted light; dioptricks. It has no fingular. 

ANADIPLO'SIS. n. f. [dadak] Reduplication; a figure 
in rhetorick, in which the laft word of a foregoing member 
of a period becomes the firft of the following ; as, he retained 
his virtues amidft all his misfortunes, misfortunes which only his 
virtue brought upon him. 

ANAGOGE'TICAL. adj. [dreysyx.] That which contributes or 
relates to {piritual elevation, or religious raptures ; my {terious ; 
elevated above humanity. . y Didi. 

ANAGO'GICAL. adj. [anagogique, Fr.] Myfterious ; elevated ; 
religioufly exalted. Dic. 

ANAGO'GICALLY. adv. [from anagogical.] Myfterioufly ; with 
religious elevation. 

ANAGRAM. n. f. [ava and yeaupa.] A conceit arifing from 
the letters of a name tranfpofed; as this, of /?41,/,/,7,a,m, N405)5 
attorney-general to Charles I. a very laborious man, J moyil in 
law. 

Though all her parts be not in th’ ufual place, 

She hath yet the anagrams of a good face : 

If we might put the letters but one way, 


In that lean dearth of words, what could we fay ? Donne. 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 


ANAGRA’MMATISM. n. f. [from anagram.] The aét or prac- 
tice of making anagrams. 

The only quinteffence that hitherto the alchymy of wit 
could draw out of names, is anagrammati/n, or metagramma- 
matifm, which is a diffolution of a name truly written into his 
letters, as his elements, and a new connexion of it by artificial 
tranfpofition, without addition, fubftraction, or change of any 
letter into different words, making fome perfect fenfe appliable 
to the perfon named. Camden. 

ANAGRA’MMATIST. n.f. [from anagram.] A maker of ana- 
grams. 

To ANAGRA'MMATIZE, V. n. [anagrammatifer, Fr.] To make 
anagrams. 
ANALEPTICK. adj. [avadnviux®.] Comforting; corroborating: 

a term of phyfick. 

Analeptick medicines cherifh the nerves, and renew the fpi- 
rits and ftrength. 

ANALO'GICAL. adj. [from analogy ] 

1. Ufed by way of analogy. It feems properly diftinguithed from 
analogous, as words from things; analogous fignifies having re- 
lation, and analogical having the quatity of reprefenting rela- 
tion. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true God, and that 
not as 4 proper likeñefs, but by analogical reprefentation. 

Stillingfleet’ s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idolatry. 

When a word, which originally {ignifies.any particular idea 
or object, is attributed to feveral other objects, not by way of 
refemblance, but on the account of fome evident reference to 
the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical word ; 
fo a found or healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found fleep, are 
fo called, with reference to a found and healthy conftitution ; 
but if you fpeak of found doétrine, or found fpeech, this is by 
way of refemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical. 

Watts’s Logick. 


uincy. 


2. Analogous ; having refemblance or relation. 

There is placed the minerals betwcen the inanimate and ve- 
getable province, participating fomething analogical to either. 

Hales’s Origin of Mankind. 
ANALO'GICALLY. adv. [from analogical.] In an analogical man- 
ner; in an analogous manner. 

I am convinced, from the fimplicity and uniformity of the 
Divine Nature, and of all his works, that there is fome one 
univerfal principle, running through the whole fyftem of crea- 
tures analogically, and congruous to their relative natures. 

Cheyne’s Philefoph. Principles. 
Anato‘cicainess. 1. f. [from analogical.) ‘The quality of be- 
ing analogical; fitnefs to be applicd for the illuftration of fome 
analogy. 
ANA‘Locism. n. f. [dvadoyitui:.] An argument from the caufe 
to the effedt. 
To Ana‘tocize. v. a. [from analecy.] To explain by way of 


i analogy ; 


ANA 


ünalogy ; to form fome refemblance between different things ; 
to confider fomething with regard to its analogy with fome- 
what elfe. 

We have fyftems of material bodies, diverfly figured and 
fituated, if {eparately confidered ; they reprefent the object of 
the defire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

Cheyne’s Philof. Principles. 
Ana’Locous. adj. [ad and rsye-.] 
1. Having analogy; bearing fome refemblance or proportion ; 
having fomething parallel. 

Exercife makes things eafy, that would be otherwife very 
hard; as, in labour, watchings, heats, and colds ; and then 
there is fomething analogous in the exercife of the mind, to that 
of the body. Itis folly and infirmity that makes us delicate 
and froward. L Eftrange. 

Many important confequences may be drawn from the ob- 
fervation of the moft common things, and analogous reafonings 
from the caufes of them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. It has the word to before the thing to which the refemblance is 
noted. 

This incorporeal fubftance may have fome fort of exiftence, 
analogous to corporeal extenfion : though we have no adequate 


To ANALYZE. Uaa: [crane] 


ANA 


Anabtick method takes the whole compound as it finds it, whe- 
ther it be a fpecies or an individual, and leads us into the know- 
ledge of it, by refolving into its firft principles, or parts, its g€- 
nerick nature, and its fpecial properties ; and therefore it is 
callcd the method of refolution. Watts's Logick. 
To refolve a compound in- 
to its firft principles. See ANALYSIS. — 

Chymiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, in fome mea- 
fure, to analyze them, and take afunder their heterogencous 


parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better than im 7 


others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art havin 
made them more fimple or uncompounded, than nature alone is” 
wont to prefent them us. Sah aN Boyle.. 
To analyze the immorality of any action into its laft prin- 
ciples; if it be inquired, why fuch an action 1s to be avoided, 
the immediate anfwer is, becaufe it is fin. Norris s Mifeell. 
When the fentence is diftinguifhed into fubject and predi- 
cate, propofition, argument, act, object, caufe, effect, adjunct; 
oppofite, (Fc. then it is analyzed analogically and mcetaphyfi- 
cally. This laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 


fehools, when they {peak of analyzing a text of {cripture. g. 
a sees á Watts's Logick. 


A'NALYZER. 1. f. [from To analyze.] That which has the power 
of analyzing. , 
Particular reafons incline me to doubt, whether the fire be 
the true and univerfal analyzer of mixt bodies. _ Boyle. 
ANAMORPHO'SIS. n.f. [%2 and pogpác.] Deformation; a 
perfpećtive projection of any thing, fo that to the eye, at one 
point of view, it fhall appear deformed, in another, an exact 
and regular reprefentation. Sometimes it 1s made to appear 
confufed to the naked eye, and regular, when viewed ìn a mir- 
rour of acertain form. 
ANA'NAS. n.f. The pine apple. S i 
It has a flower confifting of one leaf, divided into three 


conception hereof. Locke. 

ANALOGY. n. f. [avaroyia. ] 

1. Refemblance between things with regard to fome circum- 
ftances or effects ; as, learning is faid to enlighten the mind ; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, by enabling 
it to difcover that which was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath evermore 
held a prefcript form of common prayer, although not in all. 
things every where the fame, yet, for the moft part, retaining 
the fame analogy. Hooker, b. v. § 25- 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revelation and pro- 
phecy, will, by analogy and due proportion, extend even to 


thofe communications of God’s will, that are requifite to fal- 
vation. South. 
2. When the thing to which the analogy is fuppofed, happens to 
be mentioned, analogy has after it the particles to or with; 
when both the things are mentioned after analogy, the particle 
between or betwixt is ufed. 
If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, an act of 
oblivion were neceflary in a hot diftemper’d ftate. 
Dryd. Pref. to Abfalom and Achitop. 
By analy with all other liquours and concretions, the form 
of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the fame 
with that of the prefent earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
If we make him exprefs the cuftoms of our country, rather 
than of Rome, it is either when there was fome analogy be- 
twixt the cuftoms, or to make him more eafy to vulgar under- 


parts, and funnel-fhaped; the embryos produced in the tu- 
bercles, afterwards become fruit; the feeds in the tubercles are 
{mall, and almoft kidney-fhaped. t 7 
The fpecies are, 1. Oval-fhaped pine apple, with a whiufh 
flefh. 2. Pyramidal pine apple, with a yellow ficfh., 3. Pine, 
apple, with fmooth leaves. 4. Pine apple, with fhining green 
leaves, and fcarce any fpines on their edges. 5. ‘Ihe olive- 
coloured pine. a le” 
The firft fort is moft common in Europe, but the fruit of the 
fecond is larger, better flavoured, and its juice not fo aftrin- 
gent. ‘The fifth fort is the moft rare in Europe, but efteemed 
above all the reft. Thefe plants are propagated by fuckers ; 
and from the crowns which grow on the top of the fruit. Maill. 
Witnefs thou beft anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 


The poets imag’d in the golden age. Thomf. Summer. 
ANA'NAS, wild. ‘The fame with penguin. See PENGUIN. 
ANA'PHORA. n. f. [aivaoea.] A figure, when feveral claufes 
of a fentence are begun with the fame word, or found; as,—. 
Where is the wife? Where is the feribe ? Where is the difputer of 
this world ? 

ANAPLERO'TICK. adj. [dvamangév.] That which fills up any 

There is an account of dew falling, in fome places, in the vacuity; ufed of applications which promote Acth. 
form of butter, or greafe, which grows extremely fetid ; fo that A'/NARCH. n.f. [See AnaRcHy.] An authour of confu- 
the analy/is of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beft fion, 
method of finding fuch contents of the foil as are within the 
reach of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. Aconfideration of any thing in parts, fo as that one particu- 
lar is firft confidered, then another. 

Analyfis confifts in making experiments and obfervations, 
and in drawing general conclufions from them by induction, 
and admitting of no objections againft the conclufions, but fuch 
as are taken from experiments, or other certain truths. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

3. A folution of any thing, whether corporeal or mental, to its 
firft elements ; as, of a fentence to the fingle words; of a com- 
pound word, to the particles and words which form it; of a 
tune, to fingle notes ; of an argument, to fimple propofitions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analy/is of 
its true initial caufes; till we know the firft {prings of natural 
motions, we arc ftill but ignorants. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientif. 

ANALY’TICAL. adj. [from analy/is.] 
a. That which refolves any thing into firft principles ; that which 
feparates any compound. See ANALYSIS. 

Either may be probably maintained againft the inaccurate- 
nefs of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

2. That which proceeds by analyfis, or by taking the parts of a 
compound into diftinét and particular confideration. 

Defcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philofophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular and analytical ac- 
count of the univerfal fabrick : yet he intends his principles but 
for hypothefes. Glanville s Scepfis Scientifica. 


ftanding. Dryden's Fuvenal, Dedication. 

3. By grammarians, it is ufed to fignify the agreement of feve- 
ral words in one common mode ; as, from lve is formed lued, 
from hate, hated, from grieve, grieved. 

Ana'tysis. n. fo [arvzavais.] 

1. A feparatidén of a compound body into the feveral parts of 
which it confifts. 


Him thus the anarch old, 
With fault’ring fpeech, and vifage incompos’d, 
Anfwer'd. Milton’ s Paradije Loft, b. ii. 
ANa‘RCHICAL. adj. [from anarchy.] Confufed; without rule 
or government. 

In this anarchical and rebellious ftate of humsn nature, the 
faculties belonging to the material world prefume to determine 
the nature of fubjeéts belonging to the fupreme Spirit. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 
A'NARCHY. n. f. [aiaexie.] Want of government; a itate 
in which every man is unaccountable; a {tate without magi- 
ftracy. 
Where eldeft night 

And chaos, anceftors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidft the noife 

Of endlefs wars, and by confufion ftand. Paradife Loft. 

Arbitrary power is but the firft natural ftep from anarchy, or 
the favage life; the adjufting power and freedom being an ef- 
fect and confequence of maturer thinking. Swift. 

ANASA'RCA. n. f. [from aed and act.) A fort of cropfy, where 
the whole fubftance is ftuffed with pituitous humours. * Quincy. 

When the lympha ftagnates, or is extravafated under the 
fkin, it is called an anafarca. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Anasa’xcous. adj. [from anafarca.] Relating to an anafarca 5 
partaking of the nature of an anafarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an afcites, with an anafarcous 
fwelling on her belly, thighs, and legs. Wifeman. 

ANALYTICALLY. adv. [from analytical.] In fuchamanneras AnastoMa’TIck. adj. [from det and sxwx.] That which has 
feparates compounds into fimples. See ANALYSIS, the quality of opening the veffels, or of removing obftruc- 
ANALY’TICK. adj. [ararvix®-.] “The manner of refolving com- tions. 
pounds into the fimple conftitucnt or component parts, ap- ANASTOMOSIS. n. f. [from ča and riua.) The inofculation 
plied chiefly to mental operations. of veffels, or the opening of one vellel into another; as, of the 
He was in logick a great critick, arterics into the veins. 


Profoundly fkill’d in analytick, Hudibras, L ANA'- 


AN ‘A 

ANASTROPHE. n. f. [darp a prepofterous placing, from 
dvasia] A figure whercby words which fhould have been 

recedent, are poftponed. 

ANATHEMA. n. yis EZTIA 

1. A curfe pronounced by eccletialtical authority ; excommunica- 
tion. 

Her bare anathemas fall but like fo many bruta fulmina upon 
the fchifmatical ; who think themfelves fhrewdly hurt, forfooth, 
by being cut off from the body, which they choofe not to he of. 

South's Sermons. 

2. The object of the curfe, or perfon curfed. This feems the ori- 
ginal meaning, though now little ufed. 

ANATHEMA'TICAL. adj. [from anathema.) “That which has 
the properties of an anathema; that which relates to an ana- 
thema. 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from anathematical.] In an ana- 
thematical manner. 

To ANATHE/MATIZE. v.a. [from anathema.] To pronounce 
accurfed by ecclefiaftical authority ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematized after this manner, 
and, with deteftation, branded and banifhed out of the church. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
< eames adj. [from anas and fero, Lat.] Producing 
ucks. 

If there be anatiferous trees, whofe corruption breaks forth 
into barnacles ; yet, if they corrupt, they degenerate into mag- 
gots, which produce not them again. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ana’rocism. n. f. [anatocifmus, Lat. avéloxsoyoe,] The accumu- 
lation of intereft upon intereft; the addition of the intereft due 
for money lent, to the original fum. A fpecies of ufury gene- 
rally forbidden. 

ANATOMICAL. adj. [from anatomy. ] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing completely 
in all its parts, by the help of divifion, it has the ufe of an ana- 
tomical knife, which diffeéts an animal body, and feparates the 
veins, arteries, nerves, mufcles, membranes, éc. and fhews us 
the feveral parts which go to the compofition of a complete ani- 
mal. Watts’s Logick. 

z. Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy ; confidered as 
the object of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary diftortion of the mufcles, 
which is the anatomical caufe of laughter ; but there is another 
caufe of laughter, which decency requires. Swift. 

3. Anatomized ; diflected ; feparated. 

_ The continuation of folidity is apt to be confounded with, 
and, if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of matter, 
is little different from, hardnefs. Locke. 

ANATO’MICALLY. adv. [from anatomical.] In an anatomical 
manner; in the fenfe of an anatomift; according to the doc- 
trine of anatomy. 

While fome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence of anger or fury, others have conftrued anatomically, 
and denied that part at all. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Ana’romist. 2. f. [cvaloud:.] He that ftudies the ftructure of 
animal bodies, by means of diffection ; he that divides the bo- 
dies of animals, to difcover the various parts. 

Anatom/is adjudged, that if nature had been fuffered to run 
her own courfe, without this fatal interruption, he might have 
doubled his age. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

Hence when anatomi/ts difcourfe, 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit ; 

And that, for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might fqueak love odes, dogs bark fatire. 

To Ana’TOMIZE. v. a. [adips 

1. To diffeét an animal; to divide the body into its component 
or conftituent parts. 

Our induftry muft even anatomize every particle of that bo- 
dy, which we are to uphold. Hooker, Dedicat. 

2. To lay any thing open diftinétly, and by minute parts. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him, but fhould I anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I muft blufh and weep, and then mutt look pale 
and wonder. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Then dark diftinGtions reafon’s light difguis’d, 

And into atoms truth anatomiz’d. 

ANATOMY. a: [avallopsia ] 

1. The art of diflecting the body. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the 
body; more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to the 
large, open, and perceptible parts, than by itudying too much 
fuch finer nerves and veffels, as will for ever efcape our obfer- 
vation. Pope's Effay on Man, Pref. 

2. The doétrine of the ftructure of the body, learned by diffec- 
tion. 

Let the mufcles be well inferted and bound together, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of them which is given us by ana- 
tomy. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 

3. The act of dividing any thing, whether corporeal or intellec- 

tual. 


Voi. I. 


Prior. 


Denham. 
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Whey a moneyed man hath divided his chefts, he feemeth to 
himfelf richer than he was; therefore, a way to amplify any 
thing, is to break it, and to make anatomy of it in feveval parts. 

Lacon’s Lfjays. 
4. The body {tripped of its integuments ; a !\.cleton. 
O that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth, 

Then witha pafion I would fhake the world, 

And rouze from fleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. Shake/p. K. Jobn. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin meagre perfon. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A meer anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy hollow-ey’d, fharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. Shakefpeare s Comedy of Errours. 

A'NA TRON. 2. f. The fcum which fwims upon the molten glafs in 
the furnace, which, when taken off, melts in the air, and then 
coagulates into common falt. Itis likewife that falt which ga- 
thers upon the walls of vaults. 

A'nBury. n. f. See AMBURY. 

A'NCESTOR. n. f. [ancefor, Lat. anceftre, Fr.] One from 
whom a perfon defcends, either by the father or the mother. It 
is diftinguifhed from predeceffor ; which is not, like anceffor, a 
natural, but civil denomination. An hereditary monarch fuc- 
ceeds to his anceflors; an elective, to his predeceffors. 

And fhe lies buried with her anceffors, 

O, ina tomb where never fcandal flept, 

Save this of hers. Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing: 

Cham was the paternal ance/for of Ninus, the father of Chus, 
the grandfather of Nimrod; whofe fon was Belus, the father 
of Ninus. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

Obfcure! why pr’ythce what am I? I know 

My father, grandfire, and great grandfire too : 

“If farther I derive my pedigree, 

I can but guefs beyond the fourth degree. 

The reft of my forgotten anceffors, 

Were fons of earth like him, or fons of whores. 

Dryden’s Perfius, fat. vi. 

A’/NCESTREL. adj. [from anceffor.] Claimed from anceftors ; 
relating to anceftors: a term of law. 

Limitation in actions ance/trel, was anciently fo here in 
England. Hales Law of England. 

A'NCESTRY. n. f. [from anceffor.] 

I. Lineage; a feries of anceftors, or progenitors; the perfons 
who compofe the lineage. 

Phedon Ihight, quoth he ; and do advance 

Mine ancefiry from famous Coradin, 

Who firft to raife our houfe to honour did begin. Fairy Q, 

A tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties tranfmitted 
from a wife and virtuous ancefiry, publick fpirit, and a love of 
one’s country, are the fupport and ornaments of government. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 5. 
Say from what {cepter’d ance/fry ye claim, 

Recorded eminent in deathlefs fame? 

2. The honour of defcent ; birth. 

Title and ancefiry render a good man more illuftrious, but 
an ill one, more contemptible. _ddifon. Guardian, N° 123. 
A/NCHENTRY. n. f. [from ancient, and therefore properly to be 
written ancientry.] Antiquity of a family ; ancient dignity 5 
appearance or proof of antiquity. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a mea- 
fure and a cinque pace ; the firft fuit is hot and hafty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical ; the wedding mannerly mo- 
deft, as a meafure full of ftate and anchentry ; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace 
fafter and fafter, till he finks into his grave. 

Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 

A’/NCHOR. 2.f. [anchora, Lat.] 
1. A heavy iron, compofed of a long fhank, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is faftened, and at the other, branching 
out into two arms or flooks, tending upwards, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its ufe is to hold the fhip, by being fixed 
to the ground. 

He faid, and wept; then fpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cuman fhore: 

Their anchors dropt, his crew the veflels moor. Dryd. Æn. 

. It is ufed, by a metaphor, for any thing which confers ftability 

or fecurity. 
Which hope we have as an anchor of the foul, both fure and 
{tedfaft, and which entcreth not into that within the veil. 
Hebrews, vi. 19. 

3. The forms of fpeech in which it is moft commonly ufed, 
are, to caf? anchor, to lye or ride at anchor. 

The Turkifh general, deccived of his expectations, and per- 
ceiving that the Rhodians would not be drawn forth to battle 
at fea, withdrew his fleet, when ca/fing anchor, and landing his 
men, he burnt the corn. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Ent’ring with the tide, 

He dropp’d his anchors, and his oars he ply’d: 

Furl’d every fail, and drawing down the matt, 

His veflel moor'd, and made with haulfers fat. Dryd. Homer. 
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Pope's Odyffey. 
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Far from your capital my fhip refides 
At Reithrus, and fecure at anchor rides. 
To A’xcuor. v. n. [from anchor.} 
1. To caft anchor; to lie at anchor. 
The fifhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expcéting their land- 


Pope's Ody/fey- 


forces, which came not. Bacan. 
Or the ftrait courfe to rocky Chios plow, 
And anchor under Mimos’ fhaggy brow. Pope's Ody/fey. 
2. To ftop at; to reft on. 
My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Mabel. Shake/p. 


My tongue fhould to my ears not name my boys, 

’Till that my nails were anchor’d in thine eyes. Shak, R. ITT. 

A’ncuor. n. f. Shake/peare feems to have ufed this word for an- 
choret, or an abftemious reclufe perfon. 

To defperation turn my truft and hope ! 

An anchor’s cheer in prifon be my fcope!  Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A'NCHOR-HOLD. 2. f. [from anchor and bold.) The hold or fatt- 
nefs of the anchor ; and, figuratively, fecurity. 

The old Englifh could exprefs moft aptly all the conceits of 
the miad in their own tongue, without borrowing from any ; 
as for example: the holy fervice of God, which the Latins 
called religion, becaufe it knitted the minds of men together, 
and moft people of Europe have borrowed the fame from them, 
they called moft fignificantly ean-faftne/s, as the one and only 
affurance and faft anchor-hold of our fouls health. Cambden. 

A/NCHOR-SMITH. 2. f. [from anchor and fmith.] The maker or 
forger of anchors. 

Smithing comprchends all trades, which ufe either forge or 
file, from the anchor-/mith to the watchmaker ; they all work- 
ing by the fame rules, though not with equal exactnefs, and all 
ufing the fame tools, though of feveral fizes. 

Maxon’ s Mechanical Exercifes. 

A/NCHORAGE. 2. f. [from anchor.] 

1. The hold of the anchor. 

Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch efficacy in nur- 
ture and firft production ; for if that fuppofal fhould fail us, all 
our anchorage were loofe, and we fhould but wander in a wild 
fea. Wotton. 

2. The fet of anchors belonging toa fhip. 

Lo as the bark that hath difcharg’d her freight, 

Returns with precious lading to the bay 

From whence at firft fhe weigh’d her anchorage ; 

Cometh Andronicus. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

3. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 

A'NCHORED. participial adj. [from To anchor.) Held by the an- 
chor. 

Like a well twifted cable, holding faft 

The anchor’d veflel in the loudeft blaft. Waller. 

A'NCHORET. 72. /- [contracted from anachoret, evaywerlnc.] A 

A'NCHORITE. $ reclufe; ahermit; one that retires to the more 
fevere duties of religion. 

His poetry indeed he took along with him ; but he made that 
an anchorite as well as himfelf. Sprat. 

You defcribe fo well your hermitical ftate of life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 
rock, with a fine fpring, or any of the accommodations that be- 
fit a folitary life. Pope's Letters. 

Ancuo’vy. n. f. [fram anchova, Span. or anchioe, Ital. of the 
fame fignification.] A little fea-fifh, much ufed by way of 
fauce, or feafoning. Scaliger defcribes the anchovy as of the her- 
ring kind, about the length of a finger, having a pointed 
{nout, a wide mouth, no teeth, but gums as rough as a faw. 
Others make it a fort of fardine, or pilchard ; but others, with 
better reafon, hold it a peculiar fpecies, very different from ei- 
ther. It is caught in the months of May, June, and July, on 
the coafts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. when it conftantly re- 
pairs up the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. The 
fifhing is chiefly in the night time; when alight being put on 
the ftern of their little fifhing veflels, the anchovies flock round, 
and are caught in nets. When the fifhery is over, they cut off 
the heads, take out the galls and guts, then lay them in barrels, 
and falt them. Savary. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the ani - 
mal ferment in tafte and virtue, as the falfo-acid gravies of 
meat; the falt pickles of fith, anchovies, oyfters. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

ANCIENT. adj. (ancien, Fr. antiquus, Lat.] 

1. Old; that happened long fince; of old time; not modern. 
Ancient and old are diftinguifhed ; o/d relates to the duration of 
the thing itfelf, as, an old coat, a coat much worn; and an- 
cient, to time in general, as, an ancient drefs, a habit ufed in 
former times. But this is not always obferved ; for we men- 

tion old cu/toms; but though old be fometimes oppofed to mo- 

dern, ancient is {cldom oppofed to new. 
Ancient tenure is that whercby all the manours belonging to the 

crown, in St. Edward’s or William the Conqucrour’s days, did 

hold. The number and names of which manours, as all others 
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belenging to common perfons, he caufed to be written ina 
hook, after a furvey made of them, now remaining in the ex- 
chequer, and called doomfday book ; and fuch as by that boo c 
appeared to have belonged to the crown at chat time, are calle 
ancient deme!ncs. Cowell. 

2. Old; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wifdom, and-in length ef days under- 
ftanding. 3 “Job, xii. 12. 

Thales affirms, that God comprehended ail things, and that 
God was of all things the moft ancient, becaufe be never had 
any beginning. Raleagh’s Liflory of the Words 

Induftry 

Gave the tall ancient foreft too his axe.  Thomfon’s Summer. 

3. Paft; former. i 

I fee thy fury : if I longer ftay, 

We fhail begin our ancient bickerings. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

A'NCIENT. n. f [from ancient, adj.) Thofe that lived in old time 
were called ancients, oppofed to the moderns. ` 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

As kings difpenfe with laws themfelves have made; 

Moderns, beware! or if you mutt offend 

Againft the precept, ne’er tranfgrefs its end. Pcp. Ef. on Crit. 

A’ncienr. n. f. The flag or ftreamer of a ihip, and, formerly, 
of a regiment. : 1 

A'NCIENT. n.f. The bearer of a flag, as was Auctemt Pifiolg 
whence in prefent ufe, enfign. 

A/NCIENTLY. adv. [from anctent.] In ola times. 

Not far from this is the great city of Trebifond, which, with 
the territory about it, anciently pertained unto this crown; now 
unjuftly poffefled, and as unjuflly zbufed, by thefe who have 
neither title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney, b. il. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were auciently re~ 
ceived, tc the vine only ; but it isan enemy to any other plant, 
becaufe it draweth ftrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. 

Bacon’s Natural Biftory, N° 480. 

A'NCIENTNESS. n. f. [from ancient.] Antiquity ; exiftence from 
old times. : 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame; they were 
called Saturnian from their ancientnefs, when Saturn reigned in 
Italy. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

A'NCIENTRY. n.f. [from ancient.] The honour of ancient li- 
neage ; the dignity of birth. : 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moft ming- 
led, and moft uncertain. Wherefore, moft foolifhly do the 
Irifh think to ennoble themfelves, by wrefting their ancientry 
from the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himfelf from any 
in certain. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the axcientry, ftealing, fighting, 

Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Ancte. See ANKLE. 

A’ncony. 7. f: [inthe iron mills.] A bloom wrought into the 
figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two fquare 
rouch knobs, one at each end. Chambers. 

AND. conjunéiion. 

1. The particle by which fentences or terms are joined, which it 
is not eafy to explain by any fynonimous word. 

Sure his honefty 
Got him finall gains, but fhameiefs fiattery 
And filthy beverage, and unfeemly thift, 


And borrow bafe, and fome good lady’s gift.  Spenf. Hubb. 
What fhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age tocome my own? Cowley. 


The Danes unconquet’d cffspring march behind ; 

And Morini, the laft of human kind. Dryd. 

It fhall ever be my ftudy to make difcoveries of this nature 
in human life, and to fettle the proper diftinétions between the 
virtues and perfections of mankind, and thofe falfe colours and 
refemblances of them that fhine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Addifon. Tatler. 
2. And fometimes fignifies though, and feems a contraction of 
and if. 

It is the nature of extreme felf-lovers, as they will fet an 
houfe on fire, and it were but to roaft their eggs. Bacon. 

es In and if, the and is redundant, and is omitted by all later 
writers. 
I pray thee, Launce, an’ if thou feeft my boy, 
Bid him make hafte. Skakefp. Tawo Gentlemen of Verona. 
A'NDIRON. n. f. [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from hand- 
iron; an iron that may be moved by the‘hand, or may fupply 
the place of a hand.] Irons at the end of a fire-grate, in which 
the fpit turns; or irons in which woed is laid to burn. 

If you ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of brafs, at the 

top, it maketh a more treble found, and at the bettom a bafer. 
Eacon s Nutural Hiflory, N? 178. 
ANDRO'GYNAL. adj. [from dsg and yun.] Having two fexes; 
hermaphroditical. 
ANDRO'GYNALLy, adv. [from andregyra!.] In the form of her- 
maphrodites; with two fexes. 

‘The examples hereof have undergone no real or new tran- 
fexion, but were androgynally born, and under fome kind of 
hermaphrodites, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

ANDRO’s 
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ANDROGYNOUS. adj. The fame with androgynal. 
ANDROGYNUS. n.f. [Lat. See AnpRroc YNAL.] Anhere 
maphroudite ; one that is of both fexes. 
AN RO TOMY. n. f. [from aie and Kurs. ] The praétice of cut- 
ting human bodies. Dis, 
ANECDOTE. ». fe [avix Joo] Something yct unpublifhed ; fe- 
cret hiftory 
Some modern anecdotes aver, 
He nodded in his elbow-chair. Prior. 
ANEMOGRAPHY. n. f. [dv:u@ and ygapu.] The defcription of 
the winds. 
ANEMO/METER. n. J. [Erue and piten } An intrument con- 
trived to meafure the itrength or velocity of the wind. 
ANE'MONE. n.f. [ssa] The wind flower. 

Upon the top of its fingle ftalk, furrounded by a leaf, is pro- 
duced one naked flower, of many petals, with many ftamina in 
the center; the feeds are colleéted into an oblong head, and 
furrounded with a copious down. The principal colours in 
anemonics, are white, red, blue, and purple fometimes curiouily 
intermixed, Millar. 

Wind flowers are diftinguifhed into thofe with broad and 
hard leaves, and thofe with narrow and foft ones ; of both 
which forts there are great variety of colours, fome being dou- 
ble, and others fingle fowered. The broad leaved anemony 
roots fhould be planted about the end of September, and the 
{mall eminences which put forth the leaves fet uppermoft. 
Thefe with {mall leaves muft be fet after the fame manner, but 
not put into the ground till the end of O&ober. 

Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 

From the foft wing of vernal breezes fhed, 
Anemonies, auriculas, enrich’d 

With fhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 


Thomfon. 


-A'NEMOSCOPE. n. f. [únu® and oxón®.] A machine invented to 


foretel the changes of the wind. It has been obferved, that hy- 
grofcopes made of cat’s gut proved very good anemofcopes, fel- 
dom failing, by the turning the index about, to foretel the fhift- 
ing of the wind, Chambers, 


ANENT. prep. A word ufed in the Scotch dialect. 


1. Concerning; about; as, he Jaid nothing anent this particular. 
2. Over againft ; oppofite to ; as, he lives anent the market-hou/e. 


pene ln. J- The fpires or beards of corn: Diz. 


A’NEURISM. 7. f: [avugiw.] A difeafe of the arteries, in which, 
either by a preternatural weaknefs of any part of them, they 

a become exceffively dilated, or by a wound throuch their coats, 
the blood is extravafated amongft the adjacent cavities. 


Sharp’s Surgery. 
In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arterial blood, as 
in an aneuri/m. Wifeman’s Surgery. 


Ane’w. adv. [from aand new. ] 
3. Over again; another time; repeatedly. This is the moft 
common ufe. < 
Nor, if at mifchief taken, on the ground 

Be flain, but pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac’d; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm’d anew, the fight invade. Dryden's Fables. 

That as in birth, in beauty you excel, 

The mufe might dictate, and the poet tell : 

Your art no other art can {peak ; and you 

To fhow how well you play, muft play anew. Prior. 

The miferies of the civil war did, for many years, deter the 
inhabitants of our ifland from the thoughts of engaging anew in 
fuch defperate undertakings. Addifon’s Frecholder, N° 28. 

2. Newly; ina new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the whole dif- 
pofition of his foul, to acquire new habits of life, to practife du- 
ties to which he is utterly a ftranger. Rogers’s Sermons. 

ANFRA'CTUOSE. ) adj. [from anfractus, Lat.] Winding; mazy; 
AnFra‘cTuous. } full of turnings and winding paflages. 

Behind the drum are feveral vaults and anfra€iuofe cavities in 
the ear-bone, fo to intend the leaft found imaginable, that the 
fenfe might be affected with it; as we fee in fubterraneous 
caves and vaults, how the found is redoubled. Ray. 

Anrra’cruousness, x. f. [from anfragiuous.] Fulnefs of wind- 
ings and turnings, 
ANFRA’CTURE. n. f. [from anfradtus, Lat.) A turning; a mazy 
~- winding and turning. Dia. 
ANGEL. n.f. [raylae- ; angelus, Lat.] 
1. Originally a meffenger. A fpirit employed by God in the ad- 
miniftration of human affairs. 
Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 

His meffage ere he come. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Had we fuch a knowledge of the conftitution of man, as it is 
poflible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has; we fhould 
have a quite other idea of his eflence. Locke. 
See HIERARCHY. 

2. Angel is fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe; as, angels of darknefs, 

And they had a king over them, which was the angel of the 
bottomlefs pit. Revelat. ix. 11. 

3- Angel, in {cripture, fometimes means man of God, prophet. 
4. Angel is ufed, in the ftilc of love, for a beautiful perlon. 
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Heav'n blefs thee! 
Thou haft the fweeteft face I ever look’d on. 
Sir, as I have a foul, fhe is an angel. Shakefp. Henry VIN. 
5+ A piece of money anciently coined and impreficd with an an- 
gel, in memory of an obfervation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Angli, or Englith, were fo beautiful, that, if they were 
chriftians, they would be Angeli, or angels. The coin was rated 
at ten thillings. 

‘Take an empty bafon, put an ange! of gold, or what you 
will, into it; then go fo far from the bafon, till you cannot fee 
the angel, becaufe it is not in a right line; then fill the bafon 
with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becaufe of the 
reflection. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 762. 

Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere our coming, fee thou fhake the bags 

Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels 

Set thou at liberty. Shake/peare’s King John. 

A'NGEL. adj. Refembling angels ; angelical. 
l have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face; a thoufand innocent fhames 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufkcs. 

Shake/peare’s Much ado about Nothing. 
Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 
With golden crowns and wreathes of heav’nly flow’rs, 
Popes Rape of the Lock. 
A'NGEL-LIKE. adj.. [from angel and like.) Refembliig an angel. 
In heav’n itfelf thou fure wer’t dreit 
With that angel-like difguife. Waller. 
A'NGEL SHOT. `n. f. [from angel and /ot.] Chain fhot, being 
a cannon bullet cut in two, and the halves being joined toge- 
ther by a chain. wr. 
ANGELICA. n. f. [Lat. ab angelica virtute.) The name of a 
lant. 
k It has winged leaves divided into large {coments ; its ftaiks 
are hollow and jointed; the fowers grow in an umbel upon 
the tops of the ftalks, and confit of five leaves, fuccecded by two 
large channelled feeds. 

The fpecies are, t. Common or manured angelica. 2. Greater 
wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. 4. Mountain per~ 
ennial angelica, with columbine leaves. 

The common angelica delights to grow in a very moitt foil, 
and its feeds fhould be fown foon after it is ripe. ‘This plantis 
ufed in medicine, as are its feeds ; and the confectioners make 
a {weetmeat with its tender ftalks, cut in May. ‘The fecond 
fort grows wild; and the two laft forts may be propagated Jike 
the rft. Adillar. 

ANGE'LIC A. (Berry-bearing ) [4ralia, Lat.] 

The flower confifts of many leaves, expanding in form of a 
rofe, which are naked, growing on the top of the cvary: thefe 
flowers are fucceeded by globular fruits, which are foft and fuc- 
culent, and full of oblong feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1. Canada derry-bearing angelica. 2. Berry- 
bearing angelica, with a naked ftalk and creeping root. 4. An- 
&e1ca tree. 

The two firft are propagated either by fowing their feeds, 
or by parting of their roots. The th rd fort grows with us to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is only propagated by 
feeds, which are frequently brought from America: Aiiilar. 

ANGELICAL. adj. [angelicus, Lat. ] 
1. Refembling angels. 

It difcovereth unto us the glorious works of God, and car- 
rieth up, with an angelical {wiftnefs, our eyes, that cur mind, 
being informed of his vifible marvels, mav continually travel 
upward. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 
Others more mild 

Retreated in a filent valley, fing 

With notes angelical to many a harp, 

Their own heroick deeds, and haplefs fall 

By doom of battle. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

3- Belonging to angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure of fpecu- 
lations, which do ravifh and fublime the thoughts with more 
clear ange.ical contentments, Wilkins’ s Deda'us. 

ANGE/LICALNESs. n. f. [from angelica!.] The quality of being 
angelical; rcfemblance of angels; excellence more than hu- 
man, 

ANGE'LICK. adj. [angelicus, Lat.] Partaking of the nature of 
angels ; angelical; above human. 

Herc, happy creature, fair ange'ick Eve, 
Partake thou alfo. Ntiiton’s Paradife Loft, b.v. 
My fancy form’d thce of ange'ick kind, 

Some emanation of th’ all beauteous mind. Pop. Elo. to Abel, 

A'NXNGELOT. n. J. A mufical inftrument, fomewhat re{embling a 
lute. Lif, 

A'NGER. n.f. [a word of no certain etymology, but, with 
moft probability, derived by Skinner from anze, Sax. vexed; 
which, however, feems to come originally from the Latin 
ango. | 

I. ee is uneafinefs or difcompofure of the mind, upon the 
reccipt of any injury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. Locke. 
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Anger is like 
A full hot horfe, who being allow’d his way, . 
Sclf-mcttle tires him. Shake/p. Henry VII}. 
Was the Lord difpleafcd againft the rivers? was thine anger 
againft the rivers? was thy wrath againft the fea, that thou 
didft ride upon thine horfes and thy chariots of falvation ? 


Habb. iii. 8. 
Anger is, according to fome, a tranfient hatred, or at leaft very 
like it. South. 


2. Pain, or {mart, of a fore or fwelling. In this fenfe it feems 
plainly deducible from angor. 

I made the experiment, fetting the moxa where the firft vio- 
lence of my pain began, and where the greateft anger and fore- 
nefs {till continued, notwithftanding the fwelling of my foot. 

Temples Mifcellanies. 
To A'NGER. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To make angry ; to pro- 
voke; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meaneft artifan, which carrieth a 
good mind ? Hooker, b. iv. § 12. 

Sometimes he angers me, 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p.i. 

There were fome late taxes and impofitions introduced, 
which rather angered than grieved the people. Clarendon. 

It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day, 
To fee a footman kick’d that took his pay. Popes Dial. ii. 
A'NGERLY. adv. [from anger.] In an angry manner; like one 
offended. 
Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly. Shak. Macbeth. 

Such jefter’s difhoneft indifcretion, is rather charitably to be 
pitied, than their exception either angerly to be grieved at, or 
ferioufly to be confuted. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Ancio'GRapny. n.f. [from dfi» and y¢au.] A defcription of 
veffels in the human body ; nerves, veins, arteries, and lympha- 
ticks, 

ANGIO'LOGY. n. f. [from dyfiiirand ry] A treatife or difcourfe 
of the veffels of a human body. 

ANGIOMONOSPE'RMOUS. adj. [from ayfon wor, and origua,] 
Such plants as have but one fingle feed in the feed-pod. 

ANGIO'TOMY. n. f. [from aly and rép, to cut.] A cutting 
open of the veflels, as in the opening of a vein or artery. 

ANGLE. n. f. [angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] The {pace inter- 
cepted between two lines interfecting each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angle whofe vertex, or 
angular point is at the centre of acircle, and whofe legs are 
two femidiameters of that circle. Stone’s Did. 

A'NGLE. n. f. [angel, Germ. and Dutch.] An inftrument to 
take fith, confifting of a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She alfo had an angle in her hand ; but the taker was fo ta- 
ken, that fhe had forgotten taking. Sidney. 

Give me mine ange, we'll to the river there, 

My mufick playing far off, I will betra 

‘Tawny finn’d fifh; my bended hook fhal pierce 

Their flimy jaws. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The patient fifher takes his filent ftand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes the fcaly breed, 

And. eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. Pop. Windf. 

To A'NGLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fith with a rod and hook. 

The ladies angling in the cryftal lake, 

Feaft on the waters with the prey they take. Waller. 

2. To try to gain by fome infinuating artifices, as fifhes are caught 
by a bait. 

By this face, 
This feeming brow of juftice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did ang/e for. 
The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the fifh 

Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 

A'NGLE-ROD. n. f. [angel roede, Dutch.] The ftick to which 
the line and hook are hung. 

It differeth much in greatnefs; the fmalleft being fit for 
thatching of houfes; the fecond bignefs is ufed for angle-rods, 
and, in China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 656. 

He makes a May-fy to a miracle, and furnifhes the whole 
country with angle-rods. Addifon. Spectator, N° 108. 

A'xccer. ^. f. [from ang’e.] He that fifhes with an angle. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook, 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 

Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fifhes, feed upon 
infcéts; as is well known to anglers, who bait their hooks with 
them, Ray on the Creation. 

A’xcuicism. n. f. [from Ang’us, Lat.] A form of fpeech pecu- 
liar to the Englifh language; an Englith idiom. 

A’xcoper. n.f. A kind of pear. Scc Pear. 

A'NGRILY. adv. [from angry.] In an angry manner; furioufly ; 
peevifhly. 
I will fit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not ftir, nor wince, nor {peak a word, 


Nor look upon the iron angrily. Shake[p. King John. 
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A’nory. adj. [from anger. ] 
1. Touched with anger ; provoked. 
Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak: peradven- 
ture there fhall be thirty found there. X Gen. xviii. 30. 
2. It feems properly to require, when the object of anger is men- 
tioned, the particle at before a thing, and with before a perfon$ 
but this is not always obferved. ie 

Your Coriolanus is not much miffed, a va his me ; 

nmonwealth doth ftand, and fo would do; were Ne angry | 
pis F ; Shake/peare’s Caridad 1 
Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with yourfelves, m 
that ye fold me hither : for God did fend me before you to 
preferve life. Gen. xlv. 5. 
I think it a vaft pleafure, that whenever two people of merit 
regard one another, fo many fcoundrels envy and are angry at 
them, Swi 
. Having the appearance of anger ; having the effect of anger. 
The north wind driveth away rain: fo doth an angry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue. Prov. xxv. 23. 
4. In chirurgery, painful ; inflamed ; fmarting. 

This ferum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry; and, wanting its due regrefs into 
the mafs, firft gathers into a hard fwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripens into matter, and fo difchargeth. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

A’ncutsn. n. f. [angoiffe, Fr. angor, Lat.) Exceffive pain either 
of mind or body; applied to the mind, it means the pain of 
Jarrow, and is feldom ufed to fignify other paffions. 

Not all fo cheerful feemed fhe of fight, 

As was her fifter ; whether dread did dwell, j 

Or anguifh in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Virtue’s but angui/b, when ’tis feveral, 

By occafion wak’d, and circumftantial ; 

True virtue’s foul, always in all deeds all. Donne. 

They had perfecutors, whofe invention was as great as their 
cruelty. Wit and malice confpired to find out fuch deaths, 
and thofe of fuch incredible anguifb, that only the manner of 
dying was the punifhment, death itfelf the deliverance. South. 

Perpetual angui/h fills his anxious breaft, 

Not ftopt by bufinefs, nor compos’d by reft ; “3 

No mulick cheers him, nor no feaft can pleafe. Dryd. Juv. 

A'NGUISHED. adj. [from anguifb.] Seized with anguifh; tor- 
tured; exceffively pained. 

Feel no touch 

Of confcience, but of fame, and be 

Anguift’d, not that twas fin, but that *twas fhe. Donne. 

A'NGULAR. adj. [from angle.] Having angles or corners; cor- 
nered. 

As for the figure of cryftal, it is for the moft part hexago- 
nal, or fix cornered, being built upon a confufed matter, from 
whence, as it were from a root, angular figures arife, even as 
in the amethyft and bafaltes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.ii. 

The diftance of the edges of the knives from one another, a 
the diftance of four inches from the angular point, where the 
edges of the knives meet, was the eight part of an inch. 

Newton’s Opticks.. 

AncuLaRity. n f. [from angular.) The quality of being an- 
gular, or having corners. 

A'NGULARLY. adv. [from angular.] With angles or corners. 

Another part of the fame folution afforded us an ice angu- 
larly figured. Boyle. 

A'NGULARNESS. n. f. [from angular.] The quality of being 
angular. 

A/NGULATED. adj. [from angle.] Formed with angles or cor- 
ners. 

Topazes, amethyfts, or emeralds, which grow in the fif- 
fures, are ordinarily cry{tallized, or fhot into angulated figures 5 
whereas, in the ftrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yel- 
low, purple, and green pebbles. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 

Ancuto’siry. n.f. [from angulous.] Angularity ; cornered 
form. Dif. 

A’xcutous. adj. [from angle.] Hooked; angular. 

Nor can it be adifference, that the parts of folid bodies are 
held together by hooks, and angulous involutions; fince the co- 
herence of the parts of thefe will be of as difficult a concep- 
tion. Glanuille’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Ancu’st. adj. [angu/tus, Lat.) Narrow; ftrait. Ditt. 

ANGUSTA'TION. n. f. [from anguftus.] The act of making nar- 
row; ftraitening ; the ftate of being narrowed. 

The caufe may be referred either to the grumoufnefs of the 
blood, or to obftruction of the vein fomewhere in its paflage, 
by fome angu/tation upon it by part of the tumour. /Vifeman. 

AnHeLa’Tion. n. f. [anhelo, Lat.) The aét of panting; the 
{tate of being out of breath. 

ANHELO'SE. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] Out of breath ; panting; la- 
bouring of being out of breath. Dia. 

AISI abana adj. (anneantir, Fr.) Fruftrated ; brought to no- 
thing. 

Anicuts. adv. [from a for at, and night.] In the night time. 

Sir Toby, you muit come in carlier anights ; your niece, 
my lady, takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

A’nit. n.f. The fhrub from whofe leaves and ftalks indigo is 
prepared. A’NILE- 
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Anr'Leness. } n.f. [anilitas, Lat.] The ftate of being an old 

Anr'LiTy. J woman; the old age of women 

A'NIMABLE. adj. [from animate.] “Vhat which may be put into 
lite, or receive animation. Dic, 

ANIMADVE’RSION. 2. f. [animadverfio, Lat.) 

3. Reproof; fevere cenfure; blame. 

He difmifled their commiflioners with fevere and Marp ani- 
madver fions. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2, Punifhment. When the object of animadverfion is mention- 
ed, it has the particle on or upon before it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is ufual to have the 
controverfy handled by pamphlets on both fides; without the 
healt animadver/fion upon the authours. Swift. 

3. Inlaw. 

An ecclefiaftical cenfure, and an ecclefiatical animadverfion, 
are different things ; for a cenfure hasa relation to a fpiritual 
punifhment, but an animaduerfion has only a refpect to a tem- 
poral one; as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fecular court. Ayliffe’s Parergon Furis Canonici. 

ANIMADVE'RSIVE. adj. [from animadvert.] That has the power 
of judging. 

The reprefentation of objects to the foul, the only animad- 
verfive principle, are conveyed by motions made on the imme- 
diate organs of fenfe. Glanville’ s Scepfis Scientificay c. 12. 

ANIMADVE'RSIVENESS. 7. f. [from animadverfive.] ‘The power 
- of animadverting, or making judgment. Dia. 
To ANIMADVERT. v.n. {animadverto, Lat. } 

1. To pafs cen(ures upon. 

Ifhould not animadvert on him, who was otherwife a painful 
obferver of the decorum of the ftage, if he had not ufed ex- 
treme feverity in his judgment of the incomparable Shakefpeare 
for that fault. Drydeit on Drammatick Pocfy. 

2. To inflict punifhments. In both fenfes with the particle upon, 

If the Authour of the univerfe animaclverts upon men here be- 
low, how much more will it become him to do it upon thcir 
entrance into a higher ftate of being. Grew’s Co/molog. Sacra. 

ANIMADVERTER. n. f. [from animadvert.] He that pafles cen- 
fures, or infliéts punifhments. 

God is a ftri&t obferver of, and a fevere animadverter upon, 
fuch as prefume to partake of thofe myftcries, without fuch a 

' preparation. South. 
ANIMAL. n. f. [animal, Lat.] 

x. A living creature corporeal, diftin&t, on the one fide, from pure 
- fpirit, on the other, from mere matter. 

Animals are fuch beings, which, befides the power of grow- 

ing, and producing their like, as plants and vegetables have, are 
~ endowed alfo with fenfation and fpontaneous motion. Mr. Ray 
gives two fchemes of tables of them. 
Animals are either 
Sanguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which breathe either 
b 
oe having either 
‘Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe either 
¢ Viviparous, 
| $ Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
<3 l Terreftrial, as quadrupeds ; 
| * Oviparous, as birds. 


+ 


But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoifes, and 
ferpents. 
| kGills, as all fanguineous fifhes, except the whale kind. 
LExfanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
“Greater, and thofe either, 
(C Naked, 
$ Terreftrial, as naked fnails. 


| 2 l Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fith, Efc. 


Covered with a tegument, either 
$ Cruftaceous, as lobfters and crab-fith. 
| l Teftaceous, either . 
| Univalve, as limpets ; 
Bivalve, as oyfters, mufcles, cockles ; 
| l Turbinate, as periwinkies, {nails, &c. 
-Leffer, as infects of all forts. 
Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either 
 Hoofed, which are either 
| Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horfe and afs ; 
{ Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
{ Two principal parts, called bifulca, either 
Such as chew not the cud, as fwine; 
Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud; divided into 


{ Such as have perpetual and hollow horns. 
| ¢ Beef-kind, 
} 2 Sheep-kind, 
3 € Goat-kind. 
| Such as have folid, branched and deciduous horns, as the 
L deer-kind. l 
Four parts, or quadrifulca, as the rhinoccros and hippopo- 
| tamus, 
„Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into - 
ç Two parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel kind ; 
Many toes or claws; either 
( Undivided, as the elephant ; 
1 Divided, which have either 
VoL. L 
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§ Broad nails, and an human fhape, as apes; 
( Narrower, and more pointed mails, 
which, in refpceét of their teeth, are divided into fuch as have 
Many fore-tceth, or cutters in cach Jaw ; 
( ‘The greater, which have 
J.) A fhorter fhout and rounder head, as the catekind ; 
< j ’ A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
|! ‘The lefler, the vermin or weazel kind 
| Only two large and remarkable fore-tceth, all which are phy- 
L tivorous, and are callcd the hare kind. Ray. 
Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals, as being near 
of the fame {pccifick gravity with the animal juices, and ascon- 
ifting of the fame parts with animal fubftances, fpirit, water, 
falt, oil, earth; all which are contained in the fap they derive 
from the earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Some of the animated fubftances have various organical or 
inftrumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions.from place to 
place, and a {pring of life within themfelves, as beafts, birds, 
fithes, and infects; thefe are called animals. Other animated 
fubftances are called vegetables, which have within themfelves 
the principles of another fort of life and growth, and of various 
productions of Icaves and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, 
and trees, Watts s Logick. 


2. By way of contempt, we fay of a ftupid man, that ‘he is afiupid 
animal, 


A’/Nimat. adj. [animalis, Lat. ] 

1. That which belongs or relates to animals. 

There are other things in the world of fpirits, wherein our 
ideas are very dark and confufed; fuch as their union with ani- 
mal nature, the way of their acting on material beings, and 
their converfe with each other. Watts's Logick. 

2. Animal functions, diftinguifhed from natural and vital, are the 
lower powers of the mind, as, the will, memory, and imagi- 
nation. 

3. Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, to intellectual, and, on the 
other, to vegetable. 

4. Animal is ufed in oppofition to fpiritual or rational ; as, the 
animal nature. 

ANIMA'LCULE. #. f. [animalculum, Lat.] A finall animal ; par- 
ticularly thofe which are in their firft and {mallet ftate. 

We are. to know, that they all come of the feed of animal- 
cules of their own kind, that were before laid there. Ray. 

Anima‘tity. n. f. [from animal.] The ftate of animal ex. 
iftence, 

‘The word animal there only fignifies human animality. In 
the minor propofition, the word animal, for the fame reafon, 
fignifies the animality of a goofe: thereby it becomes an ambi. 
guous term, and unfit to build the conclufion upon. Watts, 

To ANIMATE. v.a. [animo, Lat.] 

1. To quicken; to make alive; to give life to: as, the foul 
antmates the body ; man muft have been animated by a higher 
power. 

2. To give powers to; to heighten the powers or effect of any 
thing. 

But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire ; 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heav’nly praife fo well 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dryd. 

3. To encourage; to incite. 

The more to animate the people, he ftood on high, from 
whence he might be beft heard, and cried unto them with a 
loud voice. Krolle?'s Hiflory of the Turks. 

A’xtmats. adj. [from To animate.] Alive; pollefing animal 
life. 

All bodies have fpirits and pneumatical parts within thems 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
two: the firft is, that the fpirit of things animate are all con- 
tained within themfelves, and are branched in veins and fecret 
canals, as blood is; and, in living creatures, the {pirits have not 
only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the principal fpi- 
rits do refide, and whereunto the reft do refort: but the {pirits 
in things inanimate are fhut in, and cut off by the tangible 
parts, arid are not pervious one to anothcr, as air is in fnow. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N? 601. 
Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life, 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. 

Miltons Par. Loft, b. ix. 1.112. 

There are feveral topicks there ufed againft the atheifm and 
idolatry of the heathens ; fuch as the vifible marks of divine 
wifdom and goodnefs in the works of the cseation, the vital 
union of fouls with matter, and the admirable flru@ture of auj- 
mate bodies, and the like. Bentley's Sermons. 

A'NIMATED. participial adj. [from animate.) Lively ; vigorous. 

Warriours fhe fires with animated founds ; 

Pours balm into the blecding lover’s wounds. Pope. 

A'NIMATENESs. 1. f. [from animate.] The ftate of being ani- 
mated, Dia. 

Animation, n.f. [from animate.] 

1. The ¿ét of animating or enlivening, 
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Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the third day’s 
work. They are the firft producat, which is the word of ani- 
mation. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, cent. v. 

2. The ftate of being enlivened. 

A’NIMATIVE, adj. [from animate.] ‘That which has the power 
of giving life, or animating, 

Avett, n.f. [from animate.) That which gives life; that 
which implants a principle of life. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreffions of thcir motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themielves to fituations, wherein they 
beft unite to their animator. Browns Vul. Err. b. ii. c. 2. 

ANIMo'SE. adj. [animofitas, Lat.] Full of fpirit; hot; vehe- 
ment. Diét. 

Animo’sEnEss, n.f. [from animofe.] Spirit; heat; vehemence 
of temper. Dié. 

Animo'siry. n. f. [animofitas, Lat.] Vehemence of hatred ; 
paffionate malignity. It implies rather the difpofition to break 
out into outrages, than the outrage itfelf. 

They were fure to bring paffion, animo/ity, and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence foever they had from others. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

-If there is not fome method found out for allaying thefe heats 
and animo/ities among the fair fex, one does not know to what 
outrages they may proceed. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 23. 

No religious fect ever carried their averfions for each other to 
greater heights than our ftate parties have done; who, the more 
to inflame their paffions, have mixed religious and civil animo- 
ities together ; borrowing one of their appellations from the 
church. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

A'NISE. n. f. [anifum, Lat.] A fpecies of apium or parfley, with 
large {weet fcented feeds. This plant is not worth propagating 
in England for ufe, becaufe the feeds can be had much better 
and cheaper from Italy. Millar. 

The feed of this plant has a fweetith tafte, intermixed with 
fomething pungent and bitter, is reputed an aromatick, and pre- 
fcribed not barely as a carminative againft wind, but alfo as a 
pectoral, ftomachick, and digeftive. Chambers. 

Ye pay the tithe of mint, and avifey and cummin, and have 
omitted the weighticr matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith: thefe ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. Matt. xxv. 26. 

A'NKER, n.f. [ancker, Dut.] A liquid meafure chiefly ufed at 
Amfterdam. Itis the fourth part of the awm, and contains two 
ftekans : each ftekan confifts of fixteen mengles ; the mengle 
being equal to two of our wine quarts. Chambers. 

A'NKLE. n. f. [ancleop, Sax. anckel, Dutch.] The joint which 
joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much {welled and ulcerated on the in- 


fide, in feveral places. Wifeman. 
My fimple fyftem fhall fuppofe, 
That Alma enters at the tocs ; 
That then fhe mounts by juft degrees 
Up to the ankles, legs and knees. Prior. 


-A'NKLE-BONE. n. f. [from ankle and bone.] The bone of the 
ankle. 

The fhin-bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by fha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a fingle fhadow, the anéle-bone 
will fhew itfelt by afhadow given underneath, as the knee. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
A'NNALIST. n. f. [from annals.] A writer of annals, 
I wonder my author fhould be offended, efpecially fince their 
own annalij? has given the fame title to that of Syrmium. Atterb. 
ANNALS. n. f. without fingular number. [annales, Lat.) Hif- 
tories digefted in the exact order of time; narratives in which 
every event is recorded under its proper year. 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph! the tedious annals of our fate ! 

Through fuch a train of woes if I fhould run, 

‘The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done! Dryd. Virg. 

Weare aflured, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, in the like circumftances of dif- 
trefs, will not act and argue thus; but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. Rogers's Sermons. 

A'nnats. n. f. without fingular. [annates, Lat.] 
1. Firft fruits ; becaufe the rate of firft fruits paid of fpiritual liv- 
ings, is after one year’s profit. Cowell. 
2. Maffes faid in the Romifh church for the fpace of a year, or 
for any other time, either for the foul of a perfon deceafed, or 
for the benefit of a perfon living. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
To Anne’AL. v.a. [zlan, to-heat, Saxon. ] 
1. To heat glafs, that the colours laid on it may pierce through. 
But when thou doft anneal in glafs thy ftory, 
then the light and glory 
More rev’rend grows, and more doth win, 
Which elfe fhews wat’rifh, bleak, and thin. Herbert. 
When you purpofe to anneal, take a plate of iron made fit 
for the oven; or, for want thereof, take a blue ftone, which 
being made fit for the aforefaid oven, lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peacham on Drawing. 

Which her own inward fymmctry reveal’d, 

And like a piture fhgne, in glals auneal’d. Dryden’s Fables; 
3 
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2. To heat glafs after it is blown, that it may.not break. À 
3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as to give it the trug 


temper. N 


To ANNE'X. v.a. [anneéto, annexum, Lat. annexer, Fi nia 

1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed a codicil to his will. 

2. To unite; as, a fmaller thing to a greatcr; as, he annexed a 
province to his kingdom. s 

3. To unite 2 pofleriori ; annexion always prefuppofing fomething 5 


thus we may fay, punifhment is annexed to guilt, but not guilt 


to punifhment. : Ag: pT- 
Concerning fate or deftiny, of which the opinions of thofe 
learned men, that have written thereof, may be fafely received, 


had they not thereunto annexed and faitencd an inevitable ne= 


ceflity, and made it more gencral and univerfally powerful t 
it is. 
Nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 
But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d, ' hn 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Adi‘ton's Par. Loft. 
I mean not the authority, which is annexed to your office 5 
I fpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your per- 
fon Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and annex happi- 
nefs always to the exercife of it. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
The temporal reward is annexed to the bare performance of 
the action, but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers’s Sermons. 
Anne’x. n. f. [from To annex,] The thing annexed; addita= 
ment. Biount. 
Failing in his firft attempt to.be but like the higheft in 
heaven, hehath obtained of men to be the fame onearth, and 
hath accordingly aflumed the annexes of divinity. 


Brown’s Vulgar Erroursy baia c. 100 ~ 


ANNEXA’TION. n. f. [from annex.] bout 
1. Conjunétion ; addition. T 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable mindednefs, 
which Chrift fo vehemently recommends to us, we have his 
own promife, that the whole body will be full of light. Matt. 
vi. that all other chriftian virtues will, by way of concomi- 
tance or annexation, attend them. Flammond’s Fundamentals. 

2. Union ; coalition; conjundlion. . 

How thefe avmexations of benefices firft camc into the church, 
whether by the prince’s authority, or the pope’s licence, is ‘a 
very great difpute. Alije s Parergon ‘Juris Canonicis 

ÂNNE’XION. n. f. [from annex.] The act of annexing ; addi- 
tion. 
It is neceffary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion of 
fuch penalties as wi!l overbalance temporal pleafure. Rogers. 
Awne’sMenT. n. f. [from annex.] 
1. ‘The act of annexing. 
2. The thing annexed. 
When it falls, 

Each {mall annexment, petty confequence, 

Attends the boift’rous ruin. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
ANNIHILABLE. adj. [from annihilate] That which may be 
reduced to nothing; that which may be put out of exiftence. 
To ANNIHILATE. v.a. [ad and nihilum, Lat.] 

1. To reduce to nothing; to put out of exiftence. 

It is impoffible for any body to be utterly aznihilated 3 but 
that as it was the work of the omnipotency of God, to make 
fomewhat of nothing ; fo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N° 100. 

Thou taught’ft me, by making me 

Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 

T’ invent and praétife this one way, t’ annihilate all three. 

- Donne. 
_ He defpaired of God’s mercy ; he, by a decollation of all 
hope, annthilated his mercy. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ie cv 2 

Whofe friendfhip can ftand againft affaults, {trong enough 
to annthilate the friendfhip of puny minds; fuch an one has 
reached true conftancy. South, 

Some imagined, water fufficient to a deluge wascreated, and, 
when the bufinefs was done, difbanded, and annihilated, 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 
an TÖ deftroy, fo as to make the thing otherwife than it Se 
_ The flood that hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated, 
this place, fo as no man can find any mark or memory thereof. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
3- To annul; to deftroy the agency of any thing. 

_ There is no reafon, that any one Commonwealth fhould an- 
mulate that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. 
ANNIHILA’TIon. 7. f. [from annibilate.} The a& of reducing 

to nothing. The ftate of being reduced to nothing, 

God hath his influence into the very cflence of things, with- 
out which their utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. 

Booker, ba v. § 56. 
That knowledge, which as {pirits we obtain, * 

Is to be valu’d in the midft of pain: 

Annihilation were to lofe heav’n more: 

We are not quite exil'd, where thought can foar: 

ANNIVE’RSARY. 7. J. [anniverfarius, Lat.] 
1. A day celebrated as it returnsiin the courfe of the year. 

for cncouragcnient to follow the example of martyrs, the 

primitive 


Dryden. 


Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, 
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primitive chriftians met at the places of their martyrdom, to 
praife God for them, and to obferve the anniverfaryot their fuf- 
ferings. Stillingfleet s Defence of Dife. on Romifh Idolatry. 

2. The act of celebration, or performance, in honour of the an- 
niverfary day. 

Donne had never feen Mrs. Drury, whom he has made im- 
mortal in his admirable anniverfaries. Dryden. 

3. Anniverfary is an office in the Romith church, celebrated not 
only once a year, but which ought to be faid daily through 
the year, for the foul of the deceafed. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ANNIVERSARY. adj. [anniverfarius, Lat.] Returning with the 
revolution of the year; annual; yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable celerity, moft 
conftantly finiihing its anniverfary viciffitudes. Ray. 

They deny giving any worfhip to a creature, as inconfiftent 
with chriftianity ; but confefs the honour and efteem for the 
martyrs, which they exprefled by keeping their anniverfary 
days, and recommending their example. — Sziliingfl. Defence. 

ANNO DOMINI. [Lat.] In the year of our Lord ; as, anno 
domini, or 4. D. 1751 ; that is, in the feventeen hundred and 
fifty firft year from the birth of our Saviour. 

Awnolsance. n. f. [from annoy, but not now in ufe.] 

It hath a double fignification, being as well for any hurt 
done either toa publick place, as highway, bridge, or common 
river, or to a private, by laying any thing that may breed in- 
fection, by encroaching, or fuch like means ; as alfo, for the 
writ that is brought upon this tranfgreflion. See Nusance, 
the word now ufed. Blount. 

A'NNOLIS. n. f. An American animal, like a lizard. 

ANNOTA'TION. n. f. [annotatio, Lat.] Explications or remarks 
written upon books; notes. 

It might appear very improper to publifh annotations, with- 
out the text itfelf whereunto thcy relate. Boyle. 

ANNOTA'TOR. n.f. [Lat.] A writer of notes, or annotations ; 
a fcholiaft ; a commentator. 

I have not that refpect for the annotators, which they gene- 
rally meet with in the world. Felton on the Clafficks. 

To ANNO'UNCE. v.a. [annoncer, Fr. annuncio, Lat.] 

x. To publifh ; to proclaim. 

Of the Meffiah I have heard foretold 

By all the prophets; of thy birth at length 

Announ:d by Gabriel with the firft] knew. Paradife Reg. 

2. To pronounce; to declare by a judicial fentence. 

Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care, 

Who model nations, publifh laws, announce 

Or life or death. Prior. 

To ANNOY. v.a. [annoyer, Fr.] To incommode; to vex; 
to teaze; to moleft. 

Woe to poor man; each outward thing annoys him ; 
He heaps in inward grief, that moft deftroyshim. Sidney. 
Her joyous prefence and {weet company, 

In full content he there did long enjoy ; 

Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy, 

His dear delights were able to annoy. 

As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houfes thick, and fewers, annoy the air, 

Forth iffuing on a fummer’s morn to breathe 

Among the pleafant villages, and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Mi tons Paradife Loft, b. ix. L 445. 

Infects feldom ufe their offenfive weapons, unlefs provoked : 
let them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray on the Creation. 

Anwo’y. n.f. [from the verb.] Injury; moleftation ; trouble. 

Sleep, Richmond, flcep in peace, and wake in joy ; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy.Shake/p. R.II. 
All pain and joy is in their way ; 
The things we fear bring lefs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 


Fairy Queen, b. i. 


But in themfelves they cannot ftay. Donne. 
What then remains, but, after paft annoy, 
To take the good viciffitude of joy. Dryden's Fables. 


Annoyance. n.f. [from annoy.] 
1. That which annoys ; that which hurts. 
A grain, a duft, a gnat, a wand’ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious fenfe.  Shakefp. King John. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great annoyances to 
corn. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
2. The ftate of being annoyed; or act of annoying. 
The fpit venom of their poifoned hearts brcaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker, b. v. § 2. 
The greateft annoyance and difturbance of mankind, has been 
from one of thofe two things, force or fraud. South. 
For the further annoyance and terrour of any befieged place, 
they would throw into it dead bodies. Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 
Anno’yer. n. f. [from To annoy.] The perfon that annoys. 
ANNUAL. adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, Lat.] 
1. That which comes yearly. 
Annual for me, the grape, the rofe, renew, 
The juice neétareous, andthe balmy dew. Pope's Ef: on M. 
2. That which is reckoned by the year. 
The king’s majefty 
Does purpofe honour to you; to which 
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A thoufand pounds a year, annual fupport, 

Out of his grace he adds. Shakefp. Henry VII. 

3. That which laits only a year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants that are an- 
nual, fecmcth to be caufed by the over-expence of the fap; 
which being prevented, they will fuperannuate, if they ftand 
warn. Bacon’s Natural ttiflory, N° 448. 

Every tree may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be an annualplant, 
both leaf, flower, and fruit, proceeding from the coat that was 
fupcrinduced over the wood the lait year. Ray on the Creation. 

A'NNUALLY. adu. [from annual.) Yearly ; every year. 

By two drachms, they thought it fufficient to fienify a heart; 
becaufe the heart at one year weichcth two drachms, that is, a 
quarter of an ounce; and unto fifty years annually encreafeth 
the weight of one drachm. Brown’s Pulgar Errours, b. v, c. 20. 

The whole ftrength of a nation is the utmoft that a prince 
can raife annually from his fubjects. Swift, 

ANNU'ITANT. n. ji [from annuity.) He that poffefles or re- 
ceives an annuity. 

ANNUITY. n. f. [annuité, Fr.] 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or years. The diffe- 
rences between a rent and an annuity are, that every rent is go- 
ing out of land ; but an annuity charges only the granter, or 
his heirs, that have affets by defcent. The fecond difference 
is, that, for the recovery of an annuity, no action lies, but only 
the writ of annuity againft the grantcr, his heirs, or fucceffors 3 
but of a rent, the fame aétions lie as do of land. The third 
difference is, that an annuity is never taken for affets, becaufe 
it is no freehold in law; nor fhall be put in execution upon a 
ftatute merchant, ftatute ftaple, or elegit, as a rent may. Cowel. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the fon of one earl, and bro- 
ther to another, who fupplied his expence, beyond what his an- 
nuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

To Annu’t. v. a. [from nullus.] 

x. To make void ; to nullify ; to abrogate ; to abolith. 

That which gives force to the law, is the authority that en- 
acts it; and whoever deftroys this authority, does, in effect, 
annul the law. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To reduce to nothing ; to obliterate. 

Light the pure work of God to me’s extin&, 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annull’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. 

Milton's Sampfon Agoniftes, 1.72, 

A’ynuar. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of a ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, rife up, he 
has tied them to the bones by annular ligaments. Cheyne. 

A'NNULARY. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of rings. 

Becaufe continual refpiration is neceflary, the wind-pipe is 
made with annulary cartilages, that the fides of it may not flag 
and fall together. Ray on the Creation. 

A'NNULET. n. f. [from annulus, Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark of diftin&tion, which the 
fifth brother of any family ought to bear in his coat of arms. 
3- Annulets are alfo a part of the coat-armour of feveral families 5 
they werc anciently reputed a mark of nobility and jurifdi€tion, 
it being the cuftom of prelates to receive their inveftiture per 

bacu:um & annulwn. 

4. [In architecture.] The fmall fquare members, in the Dorick 
capital, under the quarter round, are called amulets. 

5. Annulet is alfo ufed for a narrow flat moulding common to 
other parts of the column; fo called, becaufe it encompaffes 
the column round. Chambers. 

To ANNU'MERATE. v.a. [annumero, Lat.] Toaddtoa 
former number ; to unite to fomething beforementioned. 

ANNUMERA‘TICN. 2. f. [annumeratio, Lat.] Addition to a for- 
mer number. 

To ANNU'NCIATE. v. a. [annuncio, Lat.] To bring tid- 
ings; to relate fomething that has fallen out: a word not in 
popular ufe. 

ANNUNCIA’TION DAY. n.f. [from annunciate.] The day cele- 
brated by the church, in memory of the angel’s falutation of 
the blefled virgin; folemnized with us on the twenty-fifth of 
March. 

Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blefled Saviour : and fo upon all the fef- 
tivals of the year. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

A‘NoODYNE. adj. [from æ and édv.] That which has the power 
of mitigating vain. 

Yet durít fhe not too deeply prove the wound, 

As hoping ftill the nobler parts were found : 

But {trove with anodynes ? afluage the fmart, 

And mildly thus her med’cine did impart. Dryd. Hind and P: 

Anodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are fuch 
things as relax the tenfion of the affected nervous fibres, as de- 
coétions of emollient fubftances ; thofe things which deftroy the 
particular acrimony which occations the pain, or what deadens 
the fenfation of the brain, by procuring flecp. Arbuthnot. 

To ANO'INT. v.a. [oindre, cnoindre; part. oint, enoint, Fr. 

1, To rub over with unctuous matter, as oil, or ungucnts. 


Anointed 
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Anointed Ict me be with deadly venom, 
And dic, ere men can fay, God fave the queen. Shak. R. Ill. 
Thou fhalt have olive trees throughout all thy coafts, but 
thou fhalt not anoint thyfelf with the oil: for thine olive fhall 
caft his fruit. Deut. xxviii. 40. 
2. Yo fmear; to be rubbed upon. 
Warm waters then in brazen caldrons born, 
Are pour’d to wath his body, joint by joint, 
And fragrant oils the ftiffen'd limbs anoint. 
3- To confecrate by unction. 
I would not fce thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce fifter 
In his anointed fleth {tick boarith fangs. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Ano'intver. n. f. [from andint.} The perfon that anoints. 
Ano/Matism. z./. [from anomaly.] Anomaly; irregularity 5 
deviation from the common rule. Dili. 
ANOMALI'STICAL. adj. [from anomaly.] Irregular ; applied in 
aftronomy to the year, taken for the time in which the earth 
pafleth through its orbit, diftinét from the tropical year. 
Axo'MALous. adj. [æ priv. and ésore.] Irregular; out of 
rule; deviating from the general method or analogy of things : 
It is applied, in grammar, to words deviating from the common 
rules of inflection; and, in aftronomy, to the feemingly irre- 
gular motions of the planets. 
There will arife anomalous difturbances not only in civil and 
artificial, but alfo in military officers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
He being acquainted with fome characters of every fpeech, 
you may at pleafure make him underftand anomalous pronun- 
ciation. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron : to which 
we may join that anomalous body, quickfilver or mercury. 
Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy. 
Ano/MALOUSLY. adv. [from anomalous.) Irregularly; in a 
manner contrary to rule. 
Eve was not folemnly begotten, but ie framed, and 
anomaloufly proceeded from Adam. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
ANOMALY. n.f- [anomalie, Fr. anomalia, Lat. amwpard.] 
Irregularity ; deviation from the common rule. 
If we fhould chance to find a mother debauching her daugh- 
ter, as fuch monfters have been feen, we mutt charge this upon 
a peculiar anomaly and bafenefs of nature. South, 
I do not purfue the many pfeudographics in ufe, but intend to 
fhew how moft of thefe anomalies in writing, might be avoided, 
and better fupplied. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
A'nomy. n. f. [ æ priv. and #®.}] Breach of law. 
If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no fin, no anomy. Bramham againft Hobbes. 
Ano!N. adv. [Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of {peak- 
ing for in one, that is, in one minute ; Skinner from a and nean, 
or near ; Minfhew from on on.) 
1. Quickly; foon; in a fhort time. 
A little fnow, tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. Shake/peare’s King Jobn: 
Will they come abroad anon ? 
Shall we fec young Oberon ? Ben ‘fohnfon’s Fairy Prince. 
However, witnefs, heav’n ! 
Heav’n, witnefs thou anon ! while we difcharge 
Freely our part. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. l. 564. 
He was not without defign at that prefent, as fhall be made 
eut anon ; meaning by that device to withdraw himfelf. Clarend. 
Still as I did the leaves infpire, 
With fuch a purple light they fhone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 
And foreading fo, would flame anon. 
2. Sometimes ; now and then ; at other times. 
ufed ever and anon. 
Full forty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in {hady vale, each night, 
Or harbour’d in one cave, is not revealed. Par. Regained. 
Ano’nymous. adj. [a priv.and ton.) Wanting a name. 
Thefe animalcules ferve alfo for food to another anonymous 
infect of the waters. Ray on the Creation. 
They would forthwith publifh flanders unpunifhed, the au- 
thors being anonymous, the immediate publifhers thereof fculk- 
ing. Notes on the Dunciad. 
ANONYMOUSLY. adv. [from anonymous.) Without a name. 
I would know, whether the edition is to come out anony- 
moufly, among complaints of fpurious editions ? Swift. 
ANORE'XY. n. f. [avgntia.] Inappetency, or loathing of food. 
Quincy. 


Dryd. Zn. vi. 


Waler. 
In this fenfe is 


Ano’THER, adj. [from an and cther.] 
1. Not the fame. ; 
He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual diforder, muft 
of neceffity find another rife of government than that. Locke. 
2. One more; a new addition to the former number. 
A fourth? 
Start eye! 
What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? 
Another yet ?—a feventh ! I'll fee no more. Shak. Macbeth, 
3. Any other; any one elfe. 
If one man fin againft another, the judge fhall judge him. 
3 1 Samuel, ii. 25. 
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Why not of her? preferr’d above the reft, 
By him with knightly deeds, and open love profefs’d ; 
So had another been, where he his vows addrefs’d. 


Dryden's Fables. 


4. Not one’s felf. 


A man {hall have diffufcd his life, his felf, and his whole con- — 


cernments fo far, that he can weep his forrows with another's 

eyes; when hc has another heart befides his own, both to ihare 

and to fupport his grief. South. 
5. Widely different; much altered. 


When the foul is beaten from its ftation, and the mounds of 
virtue are broken down, it becomes quite avother thing from — 


what it was before. South. 

Ano'THERGAINES. adj. [See ANoTHERGUESS.] Of another 
kind. This word [have found onl in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hafty fool, I might have had 
anothergaines hufband than Dametas. Sidney: 

ANO'THERGUESS. adj. [This word, which though rarely ufed 
in writing, is fomewhat frequent in colloquial language, | con- 
ceive to be corrupted from ancther guife; that is, of a different 
guifey or manner, or form.) Of a different kind. 

Oh Hocus! where art thou? It ufed to go in anothergue/s 
manner in thy time. j ; 

A'NSATED. adj. [anfatus, Lat.] - Raving handles ; or fomething 
in the form of handles. 

To ANSWER. v. n. [The etymology is uncertain ; the Sax- 
ons had anbypapıan, but in another fenfe ; the Dutch have ant- 
qwoorden. } 

1. To fpeak in return to a queftion. 

Are we fuccour'd? are the Moors remov’d ? 

Anfwer thefe queftions firft, and then a thoufand more, — 

Anfwer them altogether. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

2. To {peak in oppofition. 

No man was able to anfwer him a word. att. xxii. 46. 

If it be faid, we may aifcover the elementary ingredients of 
things, I anfwer, that it is not neceflary that fuch a difcovery 
fhould be practicable. Boyle. 

3. To be accountable for. 

Some men have finned in the principles of humanity, and 
muft anfwer for not being men. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If there be any abfurdity in this, our author muft an/wer for 
it. Locke. 

4. To vindicate ; to give ajuftificatory account of. l 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my laft, made little im- 
preflion on myfelf ; but I cannot anjwer for my family. Swifte 

5. To give an account. 

How they have been fince received, and fo well improved, 
let thofe anfwer either to God or man, who have been the au- 
thors and promoters of fuch wife council. Temple. 

He wants a father to protect his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. You muft bear 

The future blame, and an/wer to the world, 

When you refufe the eafy honeft means 

Of taking care of him. Southern’s Innocent Adu'tery. 

6. ‘To correfpond to; to fuit with. 

In water face anfwereth to face: fo the heart of man to man. 

Prov, xxvii. 19. 

7. To be equivalent to; to ftand for fomething elfe. 

A feaft is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry: but 
thoney an/wereth all things. Eccl KE 

8. To fatisfy any claim or petition. 

Revenge the jecring and difdain’d contempt 

Of this proud king, who ftudies day and night 

To anfwer all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev’n with the bloody payments of your deaths. Sh. Hen. IV. 

Men no fooner find thcir appetites wnanfevered, than the 
complain the times are injurious. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

9. To act reciprocally upon. 

Say, do’ft thou yet the Roman harp command ? 

Do the ftrings anfwer to thy noble hand? Dryden’s Perfius. 

10. To ftand as oppofite or correlative to fomething elfe. 

‘There can but two things create love, perfection and ufe- 
fulnefs; to which az/wer, on our part, 1. Admiration ; and, 
2. Defire: and both thcfe are centered in love. Taylor. 

11. To bear proportion to. 

He defired, that proper officers might fearch me; for pro- 
bably I might carry feveral weapons, which muft needs be dan- 
gerous things, if they an/wered the bulk of fo prodigious a per- 
fon. Swifts Gulliver's Travels. 

12. To perform what is endeavoured or intended by the agent. 

Our part is, to choofe out the moft deferving objects, and 
the moft likely to anfwer the ends of our charity ; and when 
that is done, all is done that lies in our power: the ret muft 
be left to providence. Atterbury s Sermons. 

13. To comply with. 
He dics that touches of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anfwered.  Shake[p. As you likeit. 
14. To fuccced; to produce the withed event. 

Jafon followed her counfel, whercto, when the event had an- 
fered, he again demanded the ficece. Raleigh's Hif. of the IV. 

We fee likewife, that much water draweth forth the juice of 
the body infufed ; but Jittle water is imbibed by the body: and 

this 
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this is a principal caufe, why, in operations upon bodies for 
their verfion or altcration, the trial in great quantities doth not 
anfwer the trial in fmall; and fo deceiveth many. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 92. 
15. To appear to any call, or authoritative fummons ; in which 
fenfe, though figuratively, the following pailage may be, per- 
haps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, with thy 

uncovered body, this extremity of the fkies. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
16. To be over-againft any thing. 
Fire anfwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 
Each battle fees the other’s umber'd face. Shake/p. Henry V. 
A’xswer. n. /. [from To anfwer.] 
1. That which is faid, whether in {peech or writing; in return to 
a queftion, or pofition. 

It was a right an/wer of the phyfician to his patient, that had 
fore eyes : If you have-more plcafure in wine than in your fight, 
wine is good. Locke. 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without be- 
ing able to give a ready anfwer to the queftions which he fhall 
then put to us, about the poor and the afflicted, the hungry and 
the naked, the fick and imprifoned ? Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Inlaw, a confutation of a charge exhibited againft a perfon. 

A perfonal anfwer ought to have three qualities ; it ought to 
be pertinent to the matter in hand; it ought to be abfolute and 
unconditional ; it ought to be clear and certain. Ayliffe’s Par. 

A/NSWER-JOBBER. n. f. [from anfwer and jobber.) He that 
makes a trade of writing anfwers. 

What difgufts me from having any thing to do with an/wer- 
jobbers, is, that they have no confcience. Swift. 

A'NSWERABLE. adj. [from anfwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made; that which may be an- 
fwered; as, the argument, though fubtle, is yet anfwerable. 

2. Obliged to give an account, or ftand the trial of an accufa- 
tion. 

Every chief of every kindred or family fhould be anfwerable, 
and bound to bring forth every one of that kindred, at all times 
to be juftified, when he fhould be required, or charged with any 
treafon, felony, &c. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phyfician fhould manifeftly 
prefcribe poifon to all his patients, he cannot be juftly punifh- 
ed, but is an/werable only to God ? Swift. 

-He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to their charges 
than toother men; becaufe that would be to make church go- 
vernment anfwerable for the errours of human nature. Swift. 

3. Correfpondent. 

It was but fuch a likenefs as an imperfe& glafs doth give, 
anfwerable enough in fome features and colours, but erring in 

- others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying 
fuch as came to be rcgiftered among the worthies, brought forth 
children anfwerable in quality to thofe that begot them. 

Raleigh s Hiftory of the World. 


Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge ax/weratle ; add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 

By name to come call’d charity, the foul 

Of all the reft. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

5. Suitable ; fuited. 

The following, by certain eftates of men, anfwerable to that 
which a great perfon himfelf profefleth, as of foldiers to him 
that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 
taken even in monarchies. Bacon's Effays. 

If anfwerable ftyle I can obtain 
Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 
Her mighty vifitation unimplor’d. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. ix. 
6. Equal. 

There be no kings whofe means are anfwerable unto other 

mens defires. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
7. Relative ; correlative. 

That, to every petition for things needful, there fhould be 
fome anfwerable {entence of thanks provided particularly to fol- 
low, is not requifite. Hooker, b. v. § 43. 

A'NSWERABLY. adv. [from anfwerable.] In due proportion ; 
with proper correfpondence; fuitably. 

The broader feas are, if they be intire, and free from iflands, 
they are anfwerably deeper. Brerewood on Languages. 

It bears light, and more active forts, into the atmofphere, to 
a greater or lefler height, an/werably to the greater or lefler in- 
tenfencfs of the heat. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 

_ A’yswERABLENESS. x. f. [from anfwerable.] The quality of 
being an{werable. Did. 

A’xswERER. 2. f. [from anfwer.] 

1. He that anfwers; he that fpcaks in return to what another has 
fpoken. 

2. He that manages the controverfy againft one that has written 
firft. 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ ignorance and ma- 
lice together; becaufe it gives his anfwerer double work. Swift. 

Antr. x. f. [emerr, Sax. which ‘Junius imagines, not without 
probability, to have been firft contracted to emz, and then fof- 
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tened to ant.] Ancmmet; a pifmire. A finall infec tlin€ 
lives in great numbers together in hillocks. . 

We'll fet thee to {chool to an ant, to teach thee there’s no 

lab’ring in the winter. Shakefp. King Leari 
Methinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 

Where when the feveral labourers I fee 

For children, houfe, provifion, taking pain, 

They’re all but ants, carrying eggs, ftraw, and grain. Donne, 

Learn cach finall people’s genius, policies ; 

The ant’s republick, and the realm of bees ; 

How thofe in common all thcir ftores beftow, 

And anarchy without confufion know. Popc’s Eff: on Man. 

ANT-BEAR. n. f. [from ant and dear.) An animal that feeds on 
ants. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon infects ; and fome live wholly 
upon them; as two forts of tamanduas upon ants, which 
therefore are called in Englith avt-bears. Ray on Creation. 

A'NT-HILL, or HILLOCK. n.f. [from ant and hill.] The {mall 
protuberances of earth in which ants make thcir nefts. 

Put blue flowers into ah ant-hill, they will be ftained with 
red ; becaufe the ants drop upon them their ftinging liquour, 
which hath the effect of oil of vitriol. Ray on Creation: 

Thofe who have feen ant-hillocks, have eafily perccived thofe 
{mall heaps of corn about their nefts. Addifon. Guardian. 

An’t. A contraétion for and it, or rather and ifit; as, ant 
pleafe you; that is, and if it pleafe you. 

ANTA‘GONIST. n.f. [ai and ayuinGu.] 

1. One who contends with another ; an opponent. It implies 
generally a perfonal and particular oppofition. 

Our antagonifis in thefe controverfies may have met with 
fome not unlike to Ithacius. Hooker's Dedication. 

What was fet before him, 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, he ftill perform’d, 

None daring to appear antagoni/?. Milton's Sampfon Agon, 

Is it not fit, that the hiftory of a perfon fhould appear, till 
the prejudice both of his atagoni/?s and adherents be foftened 
and fubdued. Addifon: Frecholder, N? 353. 

2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifts of thofe who are under five feet 3 
ours is to be compofed of fuch. as are above fix. Thefe we look 
upon as the two extremes and antagoni/ts of the fpecies; con- 
fidering all thefe as neuters, who fill up the middle fpace. 

Aaddifon. Guardian, N° 108. 

3. In anatomy, the antagonif? is that mufcle which counteraéts 
fome others. 

A relaxation of a mufcle muft produce a fpafm in its antago= 
nifl, becaufe the equilibrium is deftroyed. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To ANTA'GONIZE. v.n. [aii and aywigu.] To contend againft 
another. Dict. 

ANTA/LGICK. adj. [from æ, againft, and 27, pain.} That 
which foftens pain; anodyne. 

ANTANACLA'SIS. n. fı [Lat. from dilevdxraos, from aiizroekrdwy 
to drive back. ] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the famë word is repeated in a dif- 
ferent, if not in a contrary fignification ; as, Jn thy youth learn 
Jome craft, that in old age thou may/ft get thy living without craft. 
Craft, in the firft place, fignifies {cience or occupation ; in the 
fecond, deceit or fubtilty. 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at the end of a long paren- 
thefis; as, Shall that heart (which does not only feel them, but hath 
all motion of his life placed in them) fhall that heart, J fay, &c. 

Smith s Rhetorick. 

ANTAPHRODI'TICK. adj. [from aly againft, and £peoðirr, Ve- 
nus.] That which is efficacious againft the venereal difeafe. 

ANTAPOPLECTICK. adj. [ai!, againit, and «rowang, an apo- 
plexy.] Good againtt an apoplexy. 

ANTA’RCTICK. adj. (2, againft, and aexi@, the bear or nor- 
thern conftellation.] The fouthern pole, fo called, as oppofite 
to the northern. 

Downward as far as antarétick. Milton's Par. Loft, bs ix. 
‘They that had fail’d from near th’ antarctick pole, 

their treafure fafe, and all their veflels whole, 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 

Without the guilt of either rock or fea. Faller. 

ANTARTHRITICK. adj. [añ, again{t, and agdeic, the gout.] 
Good againft the gout. 

AXTASTHMA'TICK. adj. [from ail and éz92.] Good againft 
the afthma. 

A'NTE. A Latin particle fignifying before, which is frequently 
ufed in compofitions ; as, antediluvian, before the flood ; ante- 
chamber, a chamber leading into another apartment. 

A'NTEACT. nf. [from ante and aé.] A former act. 

ANTEAMBULA'TION, ». f. [from ante and ambulatio, Lat.) A 
walking before. Dia. 

To ANTECE’DE. v. ». [from ante, before, and cedo, to go.} 
To precede; to go before. 

It fcems more confonant to reafon, that the fabrick of the 
world did not long antecede its motion. Hatle’s Orig. of Mank. 

ANTECE'DENCE. 2. f. [from antecede.] The act or flate of go- 
ing before ; precedence. 

Ít is impoflible that mixed bodies can be eternal, becaufe 
there is neceffarily a pre-exiftence of the fimple bodies, -and 
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an antecedence of their conttitution preceding the exiftence of 
mixed bodies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

ANTECEDENT. adj. [antecedens, Lat.] 

1. Going before; preceding. Antecedent is ufed, I think, only 
with regard to time ; precedent, with regard both to time and 
place. 

To affert, that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and pu- 
nifhed it, when, without any antecedent fin of his, it was im- 
poflible for him not to fall, feems a thing that highly reproaches 
eflential equity and goodnefs. South. 

2. It has to before the thing which is fuppofed to follow. 

No one is fo hardy as to fay, God is in his debt ; that he 
owed him a nobler being: for exiftence muft be antecedent to 
merit. Collier of Envy. 

Did the blood firft exift, antecedent to the formation of the 
heart? But that is to fet the effect before the caufe. Bentley. 

ANTECE’DENT. n. f. [antecedens, Lat.] 

1. That which goes bcfore. 

A duty of fo mighty an influence, that it is indeed the necef- 
fary antecedent, if not alfo the direét caufe of a finner’s return to 
God. South, 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative is fubjoined ; as, 
the zan who comes hither. 

3- In logick, the firit propofition of an enthymeme or argument, 
confifting only of two propofitions. 

Conditional orhypothetical propofitions are thofe whofe parts 
are united by the conditional particle if; as, if the fun be fixed, 
the earth muft move: HA there be no fire, there will be no 
Imoke. The firft part of thefe propofitions, or that wherein the 
condition is contained, is called the antecedent, the other is called 
the confequent. Watts’s Logick. 

ANTECE’DENTLY. adv. [from antecedent.] In the ftate of ante- 
cedence, or going before; previoully. 

We confider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay inthe barren womb of nothing, and only in the number of 
poffibilities, South, 

ANTECE'SSOR. n. f. [Latin.] One who goes before, or leads 
another. Dia. 

ANTECHA/MRER. 2. f. [from ante before, and chamber ; it is ge- 
nerally written, improperly, antichamber.] The chamber that 
leads to the chief apartment. 

The emprefs has the antichambers paft, 

And this way moves with a diforder’d hafte. Dryd. Aurengz. 

His antichamber, and room of audience, are little fquarecham- 
bers wainfcoted. Addifon on Italy. 

ANTECU'RSOR. n.f. [Latin.] One who runs before. Dié. 

To A‘NTEDATE. v. a. [from ante and do, Hatum, Lat.] 

1. Todate earlier than the real time, fo as to confer a fictitious 
antiquity. 

Now thou haft lov’d me one whole day, 

‘To-morrow when thou leav’ft, what wilt thou fay ? 

Wilt thou then antedate fome new-made vow, 

Or fay, that now 

We are not juft thofe perfons, which we were? Donne. 

By reading, a man does, as it were, antedate his life, and 
makes himfelf contemporary with the ages paft. Collier's E/fays. 

2. To take fomething before the proper time, 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the blifs above. Pope’s St. Cacilia. 
ANTEDILU'VIAN. adj. [from ante before, and diluviuma deluge. ] 
1. Exifting before the deluge. 

During the time of the deluge, all the tone and marble of the 

antediluvian earth were totally diflolved. /Voodw. Nat. Hiflory. 

2. Relating to things exifting before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceable unto the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 4. 

ANTEDILU/VIAN. n. f. One that lived before the flood. 

Weare fo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, that we give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
trial. Bentley s Sermons. 

A'NTELOPE. n. f. [The etymology is uncertain.] A goat with 
curled or wreathed horns. 

The antelope, and wolf both ficrce and fell. Fairy Queen. 

ANTEMERI'DIAN. adj. [from ante, before, and meridian, noon.) 
Before noon. 

ANTEME'TICK. adj. [aiil, againft, and syiw, to vomit.] That 
which has the power of calming the ftomach ; of preventing or 
ftopping vomiting. 

ANTEMU'NDANE. adj. [ante, before, and mundus, the world.] 
That which was before the creation of the world. 

ANTENU/MBER. ^. f. [from ante and number.] The number 
that preccdes another. 

Whatfoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to confent 
of notes, is rather to be afcribed to the antenumber, than to the 
entire number, as that the found returneth after fix, or after 
twelve; fo that the feventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but 
the fixth or the twelfth. Bacons Natural Hiftory, N° 106. 

A/NTEPAST. n. f. [from axte, before, and pa/fum, to feed.] A 
foretafte ; fomething taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expect our blifs only in the fatiating our appe- 
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tites, it might be reafonable, by frequent antepa/is, to excite 
our guft for that profufe perpetual meal. Decay of Piety, 

A/NTEPENULT. ^. f. [antepenultima, Lat.] The laft fyllable but 
two, as the fyllable te in antepenult : a term of grammar, 

ANTEPILE’PTICK. adj. [aii and tvian}c.] A medicine againft 
convulfions. 

‘That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretical, coral ante? 
pileptical, we will not deny. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To A/NTEPONE. v. a. [antepono, Lat.} ‘To fet one thing before 
another ; to prefer one thing to another. Dif. 

ANTEPREDI'CAMENT. 1. f. [antepredicamentum, Lat.] Some- 
thing to be known in the ftudy of logick, previoufly to the 
dodtrine of the predicament. mn! 

ANTERIO/RITY. n. f. [from antericur.] Priority ; the ftate of 
being before either in time or fituation. 

ANTE'RIOUR. adj. [anterior, Lat.} Going before, either with 
regard to time or place. l - 

If that be the anteriour or upper part wherein the fenfes are 
placed, and that the pofteriour and lower part, which is oppo- 
fite thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal; for the fenfes being placed at both extremes, make both 
ends anteriour, which is impofible. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ANTES. n.f. [Latin.] Pillars of large dimenfions that fupport 
the front of a building. 

ANTEsTO/MACH. n. f. [from ante, before, and /fomach.} Aca- 
vity which leads into the ftomach. 

n birds there isno maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but itis immediately fwallowed into a kind of 
anteftomach, which I have obferved in pifcivorous birds. ` Ray. 

ANTHELMINTHICK. adj. [ii againft, and iaunSe@, a worm. ] 
That which kills worms. 

Anthelminthicks, or contrary to worms, are things which are 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken upon 
an empty ftomach. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A'NTHEM. n.f. [4Su®, a hymn fung in alternate parts, and 
fhould therefore be written anthymn.] A holy fong; a fong 
performed as part of divine fervice. | 

God Mofes firft, then David did infpire, 

To compofe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. 

There is no paffion that is not finely expreffed in thofe parts 
of the infpired writings, which are proper for divine fongs and 
anthems. Add:fon. Spectator, N° 405. 

AnTHO'LoGy. n.f. [arScacyia, from a:S®,, a flower, and réyug to 
gather. ] 

1. A collection of flowers. 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

A‘NTHONY’s FIRE. n.f. A kind of ervfipelas. 

ANTHRAX. n. f. [aa a burning coal.}] A feab or blotch 
that is made by a corrofive humour, which burns the fkin, and 
occafions fharp pricking pains. Quincy. 

AnTHROPO'LoGy. n. f.. [from a9um@, man, and afyw, to dif- 
courfe.] The doétrine of anatomy ; the doctrine of the form 
and ftruéture of the body of man. 

ANTHROPO'PATHY. n. f. [& See, man, and «ado, paffion. J 
The fenfibility of man; the paffions of man. i 
ANTHROPO'PHAGI. n f. It has no fingular. [a2wod, man, 

and ¢ayw, to eat. ] 
Man-eaters; cannibals; thofe that live upon human fleth. 
The cannibals that each other eat, « 

The anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 

Do grow beneath their fhoulders. Shake/p. Othello. 

ANTHROPOPHAG!'NIAN. n.f: A ludicrous word, formed by 
Shake/peare from anthropophagi, for the fake of a formidable found. 

Go, knock, and call; he’ll fpeak like an anthropophaginian 
unto thee: knock, I fay. _ Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

AnTHROPO'PHAGY. n. f. [&92u0@, a man, and Qayw, to eat. ] 
The quality of eating human flefh, or man-eating, 

Upon flender foundations was raifed the anthropophagy of 
Diomedes his horfes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 6. 

ANTHRoPO'sopHy. n.f. [aSgam@, man, and opia, wifdom. ] 
The knowledge of the nature of man. 

ANTHYPNO'TICK. adj. [from afi, againft, and fare, fleep. } 
That which has the power of preventing fleep; that which is 
efficacious againft a lethargy. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIACK.adj.[ from afi againft and imoya: O. } 
Good againft hypochondriack maladies. 

ANTHYPO'PHORA. n. f. [aSuxipoea. | A figure in rhetorick, 
which fignifies a contrary illation, or inference, and is whenan 
objection is refuted or difproved by the oppofition of a contrary 
fentence. Sinith's Rhetorick. 

ANTHYSTE/RICK. adj. [from añ, againft, and ¢sS.] Good 
againft hyftericks. 

ANTI. [aii.] A particle much ufed in compofition with words 
derived from the Greek, and fignifies contrary to; as, antinio- 
narchical, oppofite to monarchy. 

AnTia‘cip. adj, [from afi, and acidus, four.) Contrary to four- 
nefs; alkalis. 

Oils are antiacids, fo far as they blunt acrimony; but as they 
are hard of digc{tion, they produce acrimony of ¿nother fort. 

2 air buthrot on Aitmunts. 
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ÀNTICHACHE'CTICK. adj. [from afi, againft, and edis a bad 
habit.] Things adapted to the cure of a bad conttitution. 

ANTICHAMBER. "M f.  “Vhis word is corruptly written for ante- 
chamber ; which fee. 

ANTICHRI'STIAN, adj. [from 20, againft, and ygiriaxd.] Op- 
polite to chriftianity. 

e ~ That defpifed, ab'e&t, oppreffed fort of men, the minifters, 
whom the world would make antichriftian, and fo deprive them 
of heaven. South, 

ANTICHRI'STIANISM 7. f. [from antichri/tian.] Oppofition or 
contraricty to chriftianity. 

Have we not feen many, whofe opinions have faftened upon 
one another the brand of antichriflianijin ? Decay of Piety. 

Ax VIcHRISTIA’NITY. n. f. [fiom antichriftian.] Contrariety 
to chriftianity. 

ANTICHRONISM. 2. f. [av, againft, and xe, time.] Devia- 
tion from the right order or account of time. 

To ANTICIPATE. v.a. [anticipo, Lat.] 

1. To take fomcthing fooner than another, fo as to prevent him 
that comes after. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every man, to 
draw him early into his church ; to give piety the prepoffeffion, 
and fo to engage him inholinefs. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. To take up before the time, at which any thing might be re- 
cularly had. 

I find I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace, 
before I come to him; but I am of the temper of kings, who 
are for prefent money, no matter how they pay it.. Dryd. Fab. 

Z-m 1.0 foretafte, or take an impreffion of fomething, which is 
not yet, as if it really was. 

The life of the defperate equals the anxiety of death, who 
but act the lite of the damned, and axticipate the defolations of 
hell. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 2. 

Why fhould we 

A:sticipate our forrows? ’tis like thofe 

"That die for fear of death. Derham’s Sophy. 

4. To prevent any thing by crouding in before it; to preclude. 

‘Time, thou avtictpat’? my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpofe never is o'ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it. Shakefpeare s Macbeth, 

Iam fo far from pretending to inftruct the profeffion, or an- 
ticipating their directions to fuch as are under their government. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

If our Apoftle had maintained fuch an anticipating principle 
engraven upon our fouls before all exercife of reafon ; what 
did he talk of feeking the Lord, fecing that the knowledge of 
him was innate and perpetual. Bentley's Sermons. 

Ayticipa/tion. n. f. [from anticipate. } 

1. The aét of taking up fomething before its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four days too late, 
by reafon of the aforefaid anticipation, and our neglect of it. 

Helder on Time. 

2. Foretafte. 

It is not enough to be miferable when the time comes, un- 
lefs we make ourfelves fo beforehand, and by anticipation. 

L’ Eftrange. 

If we really live under the hope of future happinefs, we fhall 
tafte it by way of anticipation aid forethought, an image of it 
will meet our minds often, and ftay there, as all pleafing ex- 
pectations do. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. Opinion implanted before the reafons of that opinion can be 
known. 

The eaft and weft, the north and fouth, have the fame ant:- 
cidation concerning one fupreme difpofer of things. Stillingfleet. 

What nation is there, that, without any teaching, have not 
a kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity? 

Derham s Phyfico-T heology. 

A'NTICK. adj. [probably from antiquus, ancient, as things out of 
ufe appear old.} Odd; ridiculoufly wild; buffoon in gefticu- 
lation. 

What! dares the flave 
Come hither cover’d with an antick face, 
And Acer and fcorn at our folemnity ? Shake/p. Rom. & Ful. 
Of all our antick fights, and pageantry, 

Which Englifh idiots run in crouds to fee. — Dryden. 

The prize was to be conferred upon the whiftler, that could 
go through his tune without laughing, though provoked by the 
antick poftures of a merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. 

Addifon. Speétator, N° 179. 

A’xtick. 1. f- sibel 4 

1. He that plays anticks; he that ufes odd gefticulation : a buf- 
foon. 

Within the hollow crown, 

That rounds the mortal tempies of a king, 

Keeps death his court ; and there the antick fits, A 

Scoffing his ftate. , _Shakefp. Richard II. 

If you fhould fmile, he grows impatient.— 

Year not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves, 

Werehce the verielt antick in the world. Shake/p. Tam. Shr. 

2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold, A 

Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Farry Queen, b. ii. 
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For ev'n at firft reflection fhe cfpies 
Such toys, fuch anticks, and fuch vanities, 
As fhe retires and fhrinks for fhame and fear. Sir Ff. Daviess 
To A'nTicK. v.a. [from antick.] ‘Vo make anticks. 
Mine own tongue 
Splits what it fpeaks ; the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us all. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
A/NTICKLY. adv. [from antick.] In an antick manner; with 
odd poftures, or wild gefticulations. 
Scrambling, outfacing, fafhion-mongring boys, 

That lye, and cog, and flout, dcprave, and flander, 

Go antickly, and thew an outward hideoufnefs, 

And fpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing: 
ANTICLI' MAX. n.f. [from ail and xxpaź.] A fentence in 
which the laft part is lower than the firft. 

A certain figure which was unknown to the ancients, is call- 
ed by fome an anticlimax. Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 

This diftich is frequently mentioned as an cxample. 

Next comes Dalhoufley the great god of war, 

Lieutenant col’nel to the earl of Mar. 

ANTICONVU'LSIVE. adj. [from ail, againft, and convulfive.] 
Good againft convulfions. 

Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpofition in the 

blood, produces the afthma, as anticonvu'/ive medicines. Foyer’. 
ANTICOR. n. f. [from añ, againft, and cor, the heart. ] 

A preternatural fwelling of a round figure, occafioned by a 
fanguine and bilious humour, and appearing in a horfe’s breaft, 
oppofite to his heart. An anticor may kill a horfe, unlefs it 
be brought to a fuppuration by good remedies. Farrier’s Dié?. 

ANTICO/URTIER. 2. f. [from aii, againft, and courtier.) One 
that oppofes the court. 

AnTr'DoTAL. adj. [from antidete.] That which has the quality 
ofan antidote, or the power of counteracting poifon. 

That bezoar is antidotal, we fhall not deny. Browns V. Err. 

A'NTIDOTE. n. f. [%0 antidotus, Lat. a thing given in op- 
pofition to fomething elfe. ] 

A medicine given to expel the mifchiefs of another, as of 


poifon. Quincy. 
Truft not the phyfician, 
His antidotes are poifon, and he flays 
More than you rob. Shake/p. Timon. 


What fool would believe that antidote delivered by Pierus 
againft the fting of a fcorpion; to fit upon an afs, with one’s 
face towards his tail. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 7 

Poifon will work againft the ftars: beware; 
For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden jun. Juv. Sat. 
ÅNTIDYSENTE'RICK. adj. [from añ, againft, and dyfenteria, a 
bloody flux.] Good againft the bloody flux. 
ANTIFEBRILE, adj. [from adi, againft, and febris, a fever.] 
Good againtt fevers. 
Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition. Floyer. 
ANTILO/GARITHM. 7. f. [from ail, againft, and Jogarithm.] 

The complement of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or fe- 
cant; or the difference of that logarithm from the logarithm 
of ninety degrees. Chambers. 

ANTI'LOGY. 2. f. [ailacyia.] A contradiction between any words 
and paflages in an authour. Diet. 
ANTI'LOQUIST, n. f. [from at, againft, and /oguor, to fpeak.] 
A contradictor. Diét. 
ANTIMONA‘RCHICAL. adj. [from £, againft, and pormexia, go- 
vernment by a fingle perfon.] Again{t government by a fingle 
erfon. 
i When he fpied the ftatue of king Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and moft of the kings ranged over their heads, he 
concluded that an antimonarchical aflembly could never choofe 
' fuch a place. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 47. 
ANTIMONA/RCHICALNESS. 1. f. [from antimonarchical.] The 
quality of being an enemy to regal power. 
ANTIMO'NIAL. adj. [from antimony.] Made of antimony ; 
having the qualities of antimony ; relating to antimony. 
They were got out of the reach of antimonial fumes. Grew, 
Though antimonial cups prepar’d with art, 

Their force to wine through ages fhould impart ; 

This diffipation, this profufe expence, 

Nor fhrinks their fize, nor waftes their ftores immenfe. 

Blackmore on the Creation. 

ANTIMONY. n.f. [The ftibium of the ancients, by the 

Greeks called sims. The reafon of its modern denomination 

is referred to Bafil Valentine, a German monk ; who, as the 

tradition relates, having thrown fome of it to the hogs, ob- 

ferved, that, after it had purged them heartily, they immedi- 

ately fattened; and therefore, he imagined, his fellow monks 

would be the better for a like dofe. The experiment, how- 

ever, fucceeded fo ill, that they all died of it; and the medicine 
was thenceforward called antimoine ; antimonk.] 

Antimony is a mineral fubftance, of a metalline nature, hav- 
ing all the feeming characters of areal metal, exccpt malleabi- 
lity; and may be called a femimetal, being a foflile glebe of 
fome undetermined metal, combined with a fulphurous and 


ftony fubftance. Mines of all metals afford it; but chic 
tholg 
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thofe of filver and lead; that in gold mines is reckoned beft. 
It has alfo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, and France. 
Ite is found in clods or ftones of feveral fizcs, bearing a near 
refemblance to black lead, only being lighter and harder. _Its 
texture is full of little fhining veins or threads, like needles ; 
brittle as gals. Sometimes veins of a red or golden colour are 
intermixed, which is called male antimony; that without them 
being denominated female antimony. It fufes inthe fire, though 
with fome difficulty ; and diffolves more ealily in water. When 
dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, fufed by a 
Violent fire, and then poured into cones, which make the crude 
antimony of the fhops. Of thefe cones the top is the pureft 
part, and the bafe the fouleft. It deftroys and diffipates all me- 
tals fufed with it, except gold; and is therefore ufeful in re- 
fining. It is a common ingredient in fpeculums, or burning 
Concaves ; ferving to give them a finer polifh. It makes a part 
in bell metal ; and renders the found more clear. It is ming- 
led with tin, to make it more hard, white, and found ; and 
with lead, in the cafting of printers letters, to render them 
more fmooth and firm. It is a general help in the melting of 
metals, and efpecially in cafting of cannon balls. In pharmacy 
it is ufed under various forms, and with various intentions; 
chiefly as an emetick. It had no place in medicine before the 
fourteenth century ; and was generally neglected, till Paracel- 
fus brought it into efteem, in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century ; but much mifchief was done by it, till the proper 
methods of preparing it were, after a long courfe of experi- 
ments, difcovered. Chambers. 
ÂNTINEPHRI'TICK. adj. [from ail and vwperw®.] Medicines 
good againft difeafes of the reins and kidneys. 
A'NTINOMY. 7. f. [from ail! and wu©.] A contradiction between 
two laws, or two articles of the fame law. 
ANTIPARALY’TICK. adj. [from ali and wagdrvoi,] Efficacious 
againft the palfy. : 
ANTIPATHE'TICAL. adj. [from antipathy. ] Having a natural 
contrariety to any thing. 

The foil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all vene- 

mous Creatures. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
ANTIPATHE’TICALNESS. 7, f. [from antipathetical.] ‘The qua- 
lity or ftate of having a natural contrariety to any thing. 
Dict. 
ANTIPATHY. n.f. [from ai, againft, and w23, feeling ; 
antipathie, Fr.] 
x. A natural contrariety to any thing, fo as to fhun it involunta- 
rily; averfion; diflike. It is oppofed to /ympathy. 
No contraries hold more antipathy, 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To this perhaps might be juftly attributed moft of the fym- 
pathies and antipathies obfervable in men. Locke. 

2. Ithas fometimes the particle again/? before the object of anti- 
athy. 
: I had a mortal antipathy againf? ftanding armies in times of 
peace; becaufe I took armies to be hired by the mafter of the 
family, to keep his children in flavery. Swift. 
3. Sometimes to. 
Ask you, what provocation I have had ? 

The ftrong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and fhould be yours. Pope. 

4. Formerly with; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air ; and any liquid 
body, that is more denfe, they will draw, condenfe, and, in ef- 
feet, incorporate. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 80. 

ANTIPERI'STASIS. a [from avlmecisaatcy formed of añ 
and zectreuciy to ftand round.] The oppofition of a contrary 
quality, by which the quality it oppofes, becomes heightened 
or intended ; or the action, by which a body attacked by an- 
other, colleéts itfelf, and becomes ftronger by fuch oppofition : 
or an intention of the activity of one quality cauied by the op- 
pofition of another. Thus quicklime is fet on fire by the affu- 
fion of cold water ; fo water becomes warmer in winter than 
in fummer ; and thunder and lightening are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continually cold, and all by 
antiperifiafis. ‘This is an exploded principle in the Peripatetick 
philofophy. 

Th’ antiperifiafis of age 

More inflany’d his am’rous rage. Cowley. 

The riotous prodigal detefts covetoufnefs ; yet let him find 
the fprings grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetoufnefs fhall 
be calledin; and fo, by a ftrange antiperifta/is, prodigality fhall 
beget rapine. Decay of Piety. 

-ANTIPESTILE/NTIAL. adj. [from ail, againft, and peftilential. | 
Efficacious againft the infection of the plague. 

Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted by the lungs ; 
or, rather, antipe/{ilential unguents, to anoint the noftrils with. 

. Harvey on the Plague. 

ANTI'PHRASIS. n.f. [from ait, againft, and peds, a form of 
fpeech.} ‘The ufe of words in a fenfe oppofite to their proper 
meaning. 

You now find no caufe to repent, that you never dipt your 
hands in the bloody high courts of juftice, fo called only by 
antipbrofis. South's Dedication ta his Sermons. 
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AnTi’PODAL: adj. [from antipodes.] Relating to tlie countries 
inhabited by the antipodes. 

The Americans are antipodals unto the Indians. 1 ; 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7e 
ANTI'PODES. n. f. It has no fingular. [from œ, againft, and 
ads, feet.] Thofepeople who, living on the other fide of the 
globe, have their feet direétly oppofite to ours. e 
We fhould hold day with the antipodes, } 

If you would walk in abfence of the fun. ‘ 

Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
So fhines the fun, tho’ hence remov’d, as clear 

When his beams warm th’ antipodes, as here. Faller. 
Â'NTIPOPE. n. f. [from ai, againft, and pope.] He that ufurps 
the popedom, in oppofition to the right pope. A 

This houfe is famous in hiftory, for the retreat of an anti- 

pope, who called himfelf Felix V. _Addifon on Italy, 
ANTIPTO'SIS. n.f. [aniwlwox.] A figure in grammar, by 

which one cafe is put for another. | i 
A'NTIQUARY. n. f. [antiquarius, Lat.] A man ftudious of an; 

tiquity ; a collector of ancient things. 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the relicts of 
dn intellect defaced with fin. We admire it now, only asan- 
tiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the ftamp it once bore. 

South's Sermons., 
With fharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, p 

Th’ infcription value, but the ruft adore. Pope. 

The rude Latin of the monks is ftill very intelligible ; had 
their records been delivered in the vulgar tongue, they could 
not now be underftood, unlefs by antiquaries. Swift. 

A'NTIQUARY. adj, [This word is improper.] Old; antique. 
Here’s Neftor, 

Inftructed by the antiquary times ; 

He muft, he is, he cannot but be wife. 

Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
To A'NTIQUATE. v.a. [antiquo, Lat.] To put out of ufe; to 
make obfolete. 

The growth of chriftianity in this kingdom might reafon- 
ably introduce new laws, and antiquate or abrogate fome old 
ones, that feemed lefs confiftent with the chriftian dotrines. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable. But cannot I admire 
the height of his invention, and the ftrength of his expreffion, 
without defending hisantiquated words, and the perpetual harfh- 


nefs of their found? Dryden. 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d, 
Shall like an antiquated fable found. Addifon on Italy. 


A/NTIQUATEDNESS. ^. f. [from antiquated.] The ftate of be- 

ing antiquated, worn out of ufe, or obfolete. 

ANTIQUE. adj. [antique, Fr. antiquus, Lat. It was formerly 
pronounced according to the Englifh analogy, with the accent 
on the firft fyllable ; but now after the French, with the accent 
on the laft, at leaft in profe; the poets ufe it varioully. ] 

I. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Cefario, but that piece of fong, 
That old and antique fong we heard laft night. 


Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Such truth jn love as th’ antique world did know, 
In fuch a ftile as courts might boaft of now. Waller. 


2. Of genuine antiquity. 
The feals which we have remaining of Julius Czefar, which 
we know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them. 
Dryden's Virgil's Æneis, Pref. 
My copper lamps at any rate, 
For being true antique I bought ; 
Yet wifely melted down my plate, 
On modern models to be wrought ; 
And trifles I alike purfue, 
Becaufe they’re old, becaufe they’re new. 
3. Of old fafhion. 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Array'd in antique robes down to the ground. 
And fad habiliments right well befeen. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Mutt he no more divert the tedious day ? 
Nor fparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 
Smith to the Memory of Philips. 


Prior. 


4. Odd; wild; antick. 
Name not thefe living death-heads unto me ; 


For thefe not ancient but antique be. Donne. 
And fooner may a gulling weather-fpy 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme, tell certainly 

What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year, 

Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. Donne. 


ANTIQUE. n. f. [from antique, adj.] An antiquity; a remain 
of ancicnt times; an ancient rarity. 

I leave to Edward, now early of Oxford, my feal of Julius 
Czefar; as alfo another feal, fuppofed to be a young Hercules ; 
both very choice antiques, and fet in gold. Swift's Laft Will. 

ÅNTI'QUENESS. x. f. [from antique.] The quality of being an- 
tique ; an appearance of antiquity. 

We may difcover fomething venerable in the antiquene/s of 
the work ; but we would fee the defign enlarged, the figures re- 
formed, and the colour laid on. Addifon on the Georgicks. 
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Antiquity. x». f. [antiquitas, Lat.] 
r. Old times ; time paft lòng ago. 
I mention Ariltotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the greateft phi- 
lofopher, the moft impartial hiftorian, and the moft confum- 
mate ftatefman of all ay2ignity. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 51. 


2. The people of old timcs ; the ancients. 


That fuch pillars were raifed by Seth, all antiquity has a- 

vowed. 
3. The works or remains of old times. 

As for the obfervation of Machiavel, traducing Gregory the 
Great, that he did what in him lay, to cxtinguifh all heathen 
antiquities: I do not find that thofe zeals laft long ; as it ap- 
peared in the fucceffion of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquit ies. Bacons E ‘Jays. 

4. Old age: a ludicrous fenfe. 

Is not your voice broken? your wind fhort? your chin 
double ? your wit fingle? and every part about you blafted 
with antiquity? and will you yet call yourfelf young ? 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 


gs. Ancientnefs ; as, this ring is valuable for its antiquity. 


ANTISCII. n.f. It has no fingular. [from ef and oxt2.] In 


geography, the people who inhabit on different fides of the 
equator, who, confequently, at noon have their fhadows pro- 
jected oppofite ways. Thus the pcople of the north are 4n- 
tifcit to thofe of the fouth ; the onc projecting their fhadows at 
neon toward the north pole, and the other toward the fouth 
pole. Chambers. 
ANTIscoRBU'TICAL. adj. [from ail, againft, and feorbutum, the 
fcurvy.] Good againft the fcurvy. 
The warm anti/corbutical plants, in quantities, will occafion 
ftinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
ANTISCORBU'TICK. adj. [from añ, againft, and Jeorbutum, the 
fcurvy.] Good againft the fcurvy. 
The warm antifcorbuticks, animal diet, and animal falts, are 
proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ANTI'SPASTS. n.f. [from «añ, againft, and cede, to draw.] 
The revulfion of any humour into another part. 
Antispasmo’pIck. adj. [from a, againft, and ozacuS-, the 
cramp.] “That which has the power of relieving the cramp. 


_ Antispa’stick. adj. [from ai and cwasx®,] Medicines 


which caufe a revulfion of the humours. 
ANTISPLENE’TICK. adj. [from æi and /plenctick.] Efficacious 
in difeafes of the fplcen. 
Antifplencticks open the obftruétions of the fpleen. Foyer. 
ANTI'ST ROPHE. n.f. [ilire from aii, the contrary way, and 
sgh, turning.] In an ode fuppofed to be fung in parts, the 
fecond ftanza of every three, or fometimes evcry fecond ftanza ; 
fo called becaufe the dance turns about. 
ANTISTRUMa’TICK. adj. [from af and fruma, a fcrophulous 
{welling.] Good againft the king’s evil. 
I prefcribed him a diftilled milk, with auti/frinaticks, and 
purged him. f IVifeman’s Surgery. 
ANTI'THESIS. n. f. in the plural antithefes. [avi9:c, plac- 
ing in oppofition.] Oppofition of words or fentiments ; con- 
traft ; as in thefe lines: 
Though gentle, yet not dull, 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. Denham. 
I fee a chief, who leads my chofen fons, 
All arm’d with points, antithefes, and puns. Popes Dunciad. 


A'NTITYPE.-^. f. [ailitux@.] That which is refembled or fha- 
dowed out by the type; that of which the type is the reprefen- 
tion. It is a term of theology. See Type. 

When once upon the wing, he foars to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the antitype, to the days of the Mefliah, the afcen- 
fion of our Saviour, and, at length, to his kingdom and domi- 
nion over all the earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the prieft of the 
moft high God; and imitating the antitype, or the fubftance, 
Chrift himfelf. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

AnTITY’PICAL. adj. [from antitype.}] “That which relates to 
an antitype ; that which explains the type. 
AnTiveNe/REAL. adj. [from aii and venereal.] Good againft 
the venereal difeafe. : 

If a lucs be joined with it, you will fcarce cure your patient 
without exhibiting antivenereal remedies. /Vifeman’s Surgery. 

A'NTLER. n.f. [andouillicr, Fr.] Properly the firft branches of 
a ftag’s horns; but, popularly and generally, any of his 
branches. 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and firft lofe their 
brow antlers, or lowcit furcations next to the head. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. ¢. Qs 
A well grown ftag, whofe antlers rife 

High o’er his front, his beams invade the fkies. 

Bright Diana 
Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching antlers 

Of ftazs, the fruit and honour of her toil. Prior. 
ANTO'ECI. n.f. It has no fingular. [Lat. from afi and a: éx, to 
~ inhabit.] In geography, thofe inhabitants of the earth, who 
live under the fame meridian, and at the fame diftance from the 
equator ; the one toward the north, and the other to the fouth. 
Hence they have the fame longitude, and their latitude is alfo 
the fame, but of a different denomination. They arc in the fame 

Vou. I, 


Dryden. 


Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
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femicircle of the meridian, but oppofite parallels. They havé 
precifely the fame hours of the day and night, but oppofite fea- 
fons; and the nightof the one is always equal to the day of the 
other. Chambers. 
ANTONOMASIA. n. f. [from af and wpa, a name.] A 
form of fpeech, in which, fora proper name, is put the name 
of fome dignity, office, profeMicn, fcience, or trade; or when 
a proper name is put in the room of an appellative. Thus a king 
is called his majefty ; a nobleman, his lordfhip. We fay the 
philofopher inftead of Ariftotle, and the orator for Cicero : thus 
a man is called by the name of his country, a German, an Ita 
lian; and a grave man is called a Cato, and a wife man a So- 
lomon. Smith's Rhetorick. 
A'NTRE. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern; acave; aden. 
With all my travels hiftory : 
Wherein of antres vaft, and defarts idle, 
It was my hent to fpeak. 
A’nvin. n.f. [ænpille, Sax.] 
1. The iron block on which the {mith lays his metal to be forged. 
I faw a {mith ftand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilft his iron did on the anvi? cool. Sha. King John. 
On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 
2. Any thing on which blows are laid. 
Here I clip 
The anvil of my fword, and do conteft 
Hotly and nobly. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
3. Figuratively; to be upon the anvil, is to be in a ftate of 
formation or preparation. 

Several members of our houfe knowing, fome time ago, what 
was upon the anvi/, went to the clergy, and deiired their judg- 
ment. Swift. 

Anxiety. n. f. [anxietas, Lat.] 
1. Trouble of mind about fome future event ; fufpenfe with un- 
eafinefs ; perplexity ; folicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the pains and 
difeafes of the body, but from anxiety znd vexation of ‘pirit ; 
not only to enjoy the pleafures of fenfe, but peace of confci- 
ence, and tranquillity of mind. Tillotfons 

2. In the medical language, depreffion ; lownefs of fpirits. 

In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a 
warmer regimen may be allowed; and becaufe anxieties often 
happen by fpafms from wind, fpices are ufeful. Arbuthnot. 

ANXIOUS. adj. [anxius, Lat.] 
1. Difturbed about fome uncertain event; folicitous. 
His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin’d, 
And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. 
2. Careful; full of inquictude; unquiet. 
In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 

But ah! the mighty blifs is fugitive ; 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 

And age, and death’s inexorable doom. 

3. Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 

There being no writings we need to be folicitous about the 
meaning of, but thofe that contain truths we are to believe, or 
laws we are to obey, we may be lefs anxious about the fenfe of 
other authours. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the object, but fometimes of. 
Who anxious of neglect, fufpecting change, 
Confults her pride, and meditates revenge: Granville. 
A'nxiousLy. adv. [from anxious.] In an anxious manner; fo- 
_licitoufly ; unquietly ; carefully. 

But where the lofs is temporal, every probability of it needs 

not put us {o anxiou/ly to prevent it, fince it might be repaired 


Shakefp. Othello. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


again. South. 
Thou what befits the new lord mayor, 
And what the Gallick arms will do, 
Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 


A’nxiousness. 7. f. [from anxious.] The quality of being an- 
xious ; fufceptibility of anxiety. 
A’ny. adj. [amg eng, Sax.] 
1. Every; whoever he be; whatever it be. Itis, in all its fenfes, 
applied indifferently to perfons or things. 
I know you are now, Sir, a gentleman born—Ay and have 
been fo any time thefe four hours.  Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
You contented yourfelf with being capable, as much as any 
whofoever, of defending your country with your fword. Dryd. 
How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ftudy? Axy one that 
fees it will own, I could not have chofen a more likely place to 
converfe with the dead in, Pope’s Letters. 
2. Whofoever ; whatfoever ; as diftinguifhed from fome other. 
What warmth is there in your affection towards avy of thefe 
princely fuitors that are already come. Shake/p. Merch. of Ven. 
An inverted motion being begun any where below, continucs 
itfelf all the whole length. Locke. 
3. It is ufed in oppofition to none. 
I wound and I heal: neither is there any that can deliver out 
of my hand. Deut. xxxii. 39; 
A'ORIST. n. f. [agr@.] Indefinite; aterm inthe Greek gram- 
mar, 


aA AURTA, 
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AORTA. n. fo [et] The great artery which rifes immedi- 
atcly out of the left ventricle of the heart. * Quincy. 
Apa‘cr. adu. [from a and pace; that is, witha great pace. } 
J. Quick; fpeedily: ufed of things in motion. 
Or when the flying libbard fhe did.chace, 
She could them nimbly move, and after fy apace. F. Queen. 
Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’fter, 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 
And fincee methinks, I would not grow fo faft, 
Lccaufe fweet flow'rs are flow, and weeds make hatte. 
Shakefp. Richard DI. 
He promis’d in his caft a glorious race ; 
ow funk from his meridian, fets apace. Drydens Aurengz. 
Is not he imprudent, who, feeing the tide making haftc to- 
wards him apace, will ficep till the fea overwhelm him. Tillot/on. 
2. With hafte; applicd to fome action. 
‘The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 
Th’ embroider’d king who {hows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen. Popes Rape of the Lock. 
3. Haftily ; with fpced: fpoken of any kind of progreffion from 
onc {tate to another. 
This fecond courfe of men, 

With fome regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milton's Par. Loft, 

The life and powcr of religion decays apace hcre and at 
home, while we arc fpreading the honour of our arms far and 
wide through foreign nations. Atterbury s Sermons. 

If fenfible pleafure, or real grandeur, be our end, we fhall 
procced apace to real mifery. WVatts's Improv. of the Mind. 

APAGOGICAL. adj. [from anayuya 5 compounded of art, from, 
and ays, to bring or draw.] An apagogical dcmonftration is 
fuch as does not prove the thing directly ; but fhews the im- 
poffibility, or abfurdity, which arifes from denying it; and is 
alfo called reduétio ad impoffibile, or ad abfurdum. Chambers. 

APART. adv. [apart, Fr.] 

1. Separately from the reft in place. 

Since I cnter into that queftion, it bchoveth me to give rea- 
fon for my opinion, with circumfpection ; becaufe I walk afide, 
and in a way apart from the multitude. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

The party difcerned, that the ear] of -fex would never ferve 
their turn, they refolved to have another army apart, that fhould 
be at their devotion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. In a ftate of diftinétion ; as, to fet apart for any ufe. 

He is fo very figurative, that hc requires a grammar apart, to 


conftrue him. Dryden. 
The tyrant fhall demand yon facred load, 
And gold and veflels fet apart for God. Prior. 


3. Diftinétly. 

Mofes firft nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in the word carth ; 
but afterwards he nameth them apart. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

4. Ata diftance ; retired from the other company. 
So pleafe you, madam, 
To put apart thefe your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. Shake/p. Vinter’s Tale. 
ApA’RTMENT. n.f. [apartement, Fr.] A part of the houfe al- 
lotted to the ufe of any particular perfon; a room ; a fet of 
rooms. 
A private gallery ’twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. 

Pale as death, defpoil’d of his array, 

Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. — Drydens Fables: 

The moft confiderable ruin is that on the eaftern promon- 
tory, where are ftill fome apartments left, very high and arched 
at top. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

A'PATHY. x. f. [«, not, and s95, feeling.] The quality of 
not feeling; exemption from paffion; freedom from mental 
perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Paffion, and apathy, and glory, and fhame. 

Miltons Paradife Loft. 

To remain infenfible of fuch provocations, is not conftancy, 
but apathy. South, 

In lazy apathy let ftoicks boaft 

Their virtuc fix’d; ’tis fixed as in froft, 

Contracted all, retiring to the breaft ; 

But ftrength of mind is exercife, not reft. 

APE. n.f. [ap Icelandith.] 

1. A kind of monkey remarkable for imitating what he fees. 

I will be more newfangled than an ape, more giddy in my 
defires than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Writers report, that the heart of an ape worn near the hcart, 
comforteth the heart, and increafcth audacity. Itis true, that 
the ape is a merry and bold beaft. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

With glittering gold and fparkling gems they fhine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 

2. An imitator ; ufed gencrally in the bad fenfe. 

Julio Romano, who, had he himfelf cternity, and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile nature of her cuftom: fo 
perfectly he is her ape. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

To APE. v.a. [from ape.] To imitate, as an ape imitates hu- 
man actions. 


Sir F. Denham. 


Pope. 
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Aping the foreigners in every drefs, 
Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him Icfs. 
Curfe on the ftripling ! how he ages his fire ! 
Ambitioufly fententious ! , Addifon's Cato. 
Apt’ak, or APE'EK. adv. [probably from a pique.) In a pof- 
turc to pierce the ground. 


Dryden. 


A’pepsy. n. fi [azeja.] A Jofs of natural concoction. Quincye 


A'PER. n. f. [from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or mimick. 
ApE'RIEN'. adj. [aperio, Lat. to open.] That which has the 
quality of opening ; chiefly ufed in medicine for gently pur= 
gative. . 
There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits; and they be of 
thrce intentions; refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon. 
Of the {tems of plants, fome contain a fine aperient falt, and 
are diuretick and faponacecus. é 
Ape/RITIVE. adj. [from aperic, Lat. toopen.] That which has 
the quality of opening the excrementious paflages of the 
body. 
“tie may make broth, with the addition of aperitive herbs. 
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Harvey on Confumpiions. 


Ape’rt. adj. [apertus, Lat.] Open. 
APE'RTION. x. fJ. [from apertus, Lat] 
1. An opening ; a paffage through any thing; a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertions ; under which term 
I do comprehend doors, windows, ftaircafes, chimneys, or 
other conduits: in fhort, all inlets or outlets. /Votton’s Archit. 

2. The act of opening; or ftate of being opened. 

The plenitude of veflcls, otherways called the plethora, when 
it happens, caufeth.an extravalation of blood, either by ruption 
or apertion of them. 

APE'RTLY. adv. [apertt, Lat.}] Openly; without covert. 
APE'RTNESS. n. f: [from apert.] Opennefs. 

In general, the freedom, or apertnc/s and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the clofenefs and muffling, and, as I may fay, 
lazinefs of fpeaking, render the found confiderably different. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
A/PERTURE. x. f. [from apertus, open.] 
1. The act of opening. 

Hence arifeth the facility of joining:a confonant to a vowel, 
becaufe from an appulfe to an aperture is eafier, than from one 
appulfe to another. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. An open place. 

If memory be made by the eafy motion of the fpirits through 
the opened paflages, images, without doubt, pafs through the 
fame apertures. Glanville s Scepfis Scientifica, Preface. 

3- The hole next the object glafs of a teiefcope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch; but the 
apcrture was limited by an opaque circle, perforated in the mid- 
dle. Newtons Opticks. 

4. Enlargement; explanation : a fenfe feldom found. 

It is too much untwifted by the doétors, and, like philofo- 
phy, made intricate by explications, and difficult by the aper- 
ture and diffolution of diftinctions. Taylor’s Vorthy Communic. 

APE'TALOUS, adj. [of a, priv. and mrar, a leaf.] Without 
petala or flower leaves. 

APE’'TALOUSNESS. n, f. [from apetalous.] Being without leaves. 

SEE n.f. apices, plur. [Lat.] The tip or point of any 
thing. 

The apex, or lefler end of it, is broken off. Wocdward, 
APHE'RESIS. n. f. [ipako] A figure in grammar that 
takes away a letter or fyllable from the beginning of a word. 
AP HE'LION. n. f. aphelia, plur. [from dx, and 4x1@-, the fun. } 

‘That part of the orbit of a planet, jn which it is at the point re- 
moteft from the fun. 

The reafon why the comets move not in the zodiack, is, 
that, in their aphelia,they may be at the greateft diftances from 
One another ; and confequently difturb one another’s motions 
the leaft that may be. Cheyne’s Philofoph. Principles. 

APHE'TA. n.f. [with aftrologers.] The name of the plant, 
which is imagined to be the giver or difpofer of life in a nati- 
vity. Di. 

APHE'TICAL. adj. [from apheta.] Relating to the apheta. 

APHILA/NTHROPY. n.f. [2 without, and QiraIeniz, love of 
mankind.] Want of love to mankind. 

A’PHony. n.f. [4, without, and Ger, fpecch.] A lofs of fpeech. 

i ; Quincy, 

A’PHORISM. n.f. [pecu] A maxim; a precept con- 
tracted in a fhort fentence ; an unconnected pofition. 

_ He will eafily difcern how little of truth there is in the mul- 
titude ; and though fometimes they are flattered with that atho- 
rifin, will hardly believe the voice of the people to he the voice 
of God. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 2. 

_ T íhall at prefent confider the aphorifmn, that a man of reli- 
gion and virtue is a more ufeful, and confequently a morc va- 
luable member of a community. Rogers's Sermons. 

APHORI'STICAL. adj. [from aphori/m.] In the form of an apho- 
rifm; in feparate and unconneéted fentences. 

APHORI'STICALLY, adv. [ftom aphorijtical.] In the form of an 
aphorifm. 

Thefe being carried down, do feldom mifs a cure of the for- 
mer, as Hippocrates doth likeways aphori/fically tell us. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 
2 ATIRO- 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, — 


Wifemai’s S urgerye — 


APHRODISI'ACAL. } adj. [trom dpo), Venus.] Relating to 

APHRODISI'ACK. $ the venercal difeafe. 

ATIARY. 7 f. [from apis, Lat. a bee.] The place where bees 
are kept. 

Thole who are fkilled in bees, when they fce a forcign 
fwarm approaching to plunder their hives, have a trick to di- 
vert them into fume neighbouring apiary, there to make what 
havock they pleafe. Swift. 

APICES of a fiower. [Lat. from apex the top.] Little knobs 
that grow on the tops of the itamina, in the middle of a flower. 
‘They arc commonly of a dark purplith colour. By the micro- 
fcope they have been difcovered to be a fort of capfule femina- 
les, or feed veffels, containing in them fimall globular, and often 
oval particles, of various colours, and exquilitely formed. 

Quincy. 


APTECE. adv. [from a for each, and piece, or fhare.] To the 


part or fhare of each. 

Men, in whofe mouths at firft founded nothing but mortifi- 
cation, were come to think thcy might lawfully have fix or 
feven wives apiece. Hocker, Preface. 

1 have to night @ifpatched fixtcen bufinefles, a month’s length 
apiece, by an abitract of fuccefs. Shak. Als well that ends well. 

One copy of this paper may ferve a dozen of you, which will 
be lefs than a farthing apiece. Swift. 

A’prsi. adj. [from ape. ] 

1. Having the quaiitics of an ape; imitative, 

Keport of fathions in proud Italy, 

Whole manners ftill our tardy, api nation 

Limps aftcr, in bafe aukward imitation. Shak. Richard Il. 

2. Foppith; affected. 

Eccaufe I carnct flatter, and lobok fair, 

Duck with French nods and api courtcfy, 

T muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. Silly; trifling; infienificant. 

All this is but afi/s fophiftry ; and, to give it a name divine 
and excellent, is abufive and unjuft. Glanville’s Scepfis Scient. 

4. Wanton ; playful. 

Gloomy fits the queen ; 

Till happy chance reverts the cruel fcene; 

And apija folly, with her wild refort 

Of wit and jeft, difturbs the foleinn court. Prior. 

A'PISHLY. adv. [from api/>.] In an apifh manner ; foppifhly ; 
conceitedly. 

A'PISHNESS. n. f. [from api/h.] Mimickry ; foppery ; infigni- 
ficance ; playtulnefs. 

Api'TPAT. adv. [a word formed from the motion.] With quick 
palpitation. 

O there he comes—Ay, my Heétor of Troy, welcome my 
bully, my back ; agad my heart has gone apitpat for you. 

Congreve’s Old Batchelor. 

APLUSTRE, n.f. [Latin] The ancient enfign carried in 
fea veflels. 

The one holds a fword in her hand, to reprefent the Iliad, as 
the other has an aplufire, to reprefent the Ouyffey, or voyage of 
Uly fes. Addifon. 

APOCALYPSE. 7. f: [from caorarselu.] Revelation; dif- 
covery : a word ufced only of the facred writings. 

C for that warning voice, which he who faw 

Th’ apocalypfe heard cry in heav’n aloud. Miltons Par. Loft. 

With this throne, of the glory of the Father, compare the 
throne of the Son of God, as feen in the apocalyp/e. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

AFOCALY'PTICAL. adj. [from afocalypfe.) Concerning reve- 
lation; containing revelation. 

If we could underftand that fcene, at the opening of this 
apocalptical theatre, we fhould find it a reprefentation of the 
majefty of our Saviour. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

ArocaLy’pricaLiy. adv. [from apocalyptical.] In fuch a man- 
ner as to reveal fomething fecret, 

APOCOPE., n. f. [axcxemn.] A figure in grammar, when the 
laft letter or fyllable of a word is taken away; as, ingeni for 
ingenii. 

ÅPOCRU'STICK. adj. [asroxptsixa, from amoxgove, to drive.] Re- 
medics enducd with a repelling and aftringent power, by which 
they prevent the too great afflux of humours to a part difeafed. 

Chambers. 

APO'CRYPHA. n. f. [from aaroxgixw, to put out of fight. ] 

Books whofe authours are not known. It is ufed for the 

. books appended to the facred writings, which, being of doubt- 
ful authours, are lefs regarded. 

We hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do the holy 
fcripture, but for human compofitions. Hooker, b. v. 

Apo'cryPHaAL. adj. [from apccrypha.] 

1. Not canonical; of uncertain authority. 

Jerom, who faith, that all writings not canonical are apocry- 
phal, ufes not the title apzcryphal, as the reft of the fathers or- 
dinarily have done, whofe cuftom is fo to name, for the moft 
part, only fuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. 

Hooker, b. v. § 20, 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To {peak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers, wif- 
dom is glorious, and never fadeth away. Addifon. Speéator. 
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3. It is fometimés ufed for an account of uncertain credit. 

Apo'CRYPHALLY. adv. [from apecryphal.] Uncertainly ; not 
indifputably. 

APO'CRYPHALNESS. x. f. [fiom apacryphal.] Uncertainty ; 
doubtfulnefs of credit. 

Aropr'cricat. adj. [from s= vhs, evident truth ; demonftra- 
tion.} Demoniirative; evident beyond contradiction. 

Holding an apodic?ica! knowledge, and an aflured knowledge 
of it; verily, to perfuade their apprehenfions otherwifc,were to 
make Euclid believe, that there were morc than one centre in 
a circle. Lrown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 

We can fay all at the number three; therefore the world is 
perfect. Tobit went, and his dog followed him; therefore 
there is a world in the moon, were an argument as apsdi&ical, 

Glanuille’s Scepfisy ¢. 19: 

APODI'XIS. n.f. [m%s] “Demonfiration. Dit. 
APOGÆ'ON. n.f. [from em, from, and y:, the carth.] A 
A'POGER. ¢ point in the heavens, in which the fun, or a 
APOGE'UAM. J planet, is at the greateft diftance poffibie from 
the earth in its whole revolution. The ancient aftronomers 
regarding the carth as the centre of the fy{tem, chieily regarded 
the apogæon and perigwon, which the moderns, making the 
fun the centre, change for the aphclion and perihclion. Chamd. 

Thy fin is in his apogæon placed, 

And when it moyeth next, muft needs defcend. Fair fax. 

It is not yet agreed in what time, precifely, the apogeum ab- 
folveth one degrec. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c.i. 

APOLOGE'TICAL. ) adj. [from amorcyéu, to defend. ] That which 
APOLOGE’TICK. $ is faid in defence of any thing or perfon. 

I defign to publifh an effay, the greater part of which is apolo- 

&etical, for one fort of chymifts. Boyle. 

APOLOGE'TICALLY. adv. [from apologetical.] In the way of de- 
fence or excufe. 

Apo'vocist. 7. f. [from To apologize.} He that makes an apo- 
logy ; a pleader in favour of another. 

To Apo’Locize. v. n. [from apciogy.] 

1. To plead in favour of any perfon or thing. 

It will be much more feafonable to reform than apologize or 
rhetoricate; and therefore it imports thofe, who dwell fecure, 
to look about them. Decay of Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the fubject of apology. 

I ought to apologize for my indifcretion in the whole under- 
taking. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

The tranflator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 
which was made in his childhood. — Popes Preface to Statius. 

A'POLOGUE. n. f. [dxin0y@-.] Fable; ftory contrived to teach 
fome moral truth. 

An apologue of Æfop is beyond a fyllogifm, and proverbs 
more powerful than demonttration. - Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Some men are remarked for pleafantnefs in raillery ; others 
for apologues and appofite diverting ftories. Locke. 

APOLOGY. nf. [ apclogia, Lat. amoroyse, | 
1. De‘ence; excufe. Apology generally fignifies rather excufe than 
vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the fault, than prove 
innocence. This is, however, fometimes unregarded by writers. 
Tn her face excufe 

Came prologue; and apology too prompt; 

Which with bland words at will fhe thus addrefs’d. 

Milton's Parad. Loft, b. ix. l. 854. 
2. It has for before the objet of excufe. 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem: 

fome will think it needs no excufe, and others will receive none. 
Drydens Pref. to dbf. and Achit. 

I fhall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, with any apo- 
logy for publifhing of thefe fermons ; for if they be, in any 
meature, truly ferviceable to the end for which they are de- 
figned, I do not fee what apology is neceflary ; and if they be 
-not fo, Iam fure none can be fufficient. Tillotfon, 

APoMECO/METRY. n.f. [azt, from, wax, diftance, and Hélecwy 
to meafure.] The art of meafuring things at a diftance. 

APONEURO'SIS. n J: [from am, from, and wiga, a nerve. J 
An expanfion of a nerve into a membrane. 

When a cyft rifes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed 
by the aponeurofis that runs over the veftel, which becomes ex- 
ceffively expanded. Sharp’s Surgery. 

APO'PHASIS. n.f. [Lat. anipacic, a denying.} A figure in 
rhetorick, by which the orator, fpeaking ironically, fecms to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate ; as, Neither will I men- 
tion thofe things, which if I foould, you notwithftanding could nei- 
ther confute or {peak againft them. Smuth’s Rhevorick. 

APOPHLE/GMATICK. adj. [ao and @aéya.] That which has 
the quality of drawing away phlegm. 

APOPHLE'GMATISM. n.f. [axd and ¢acyua.] A medicine of 
which the intention is to draw phlegm from the blood. 

And fọ it is in apophlegmati/ms and gargarifms, that draw the 
rheum down by the palate. Bacon's Natural Hift. N° 38. 

APOPHLEGMA'TIZANT. n. f. [ari and riypa.) Any remedy 
which caufes an evacuation of ferous or mucous humour by 
the noftrils, as particular kinds of {ternutatorics. Quincy. 

A’PoPHTHEGM. n. f. [anio342.] A remarkable faying ; a vie 
Juable maxim uttered on fome fudden occafion. 

We may magnify the apophthegms, or reputed replies of wif- 

dom, 
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dom, whereof many are to be feen in Laertius and Lycofthe- 
nes, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. ¢. 6. 

I had a mind to colleét and digeft fuch obfervations and 
apophthegiis, as tend to the proof of that great affertion, Allis 
vanity. Prtor’s Pref. to Solomon. 

APO'PHYGE, n. f. [xmp~', flight, or efcape.] Is, in archi- 
tecture, that part of a column, where it begins to {pring 
Out of its bafe; and was originally no more than the ring or 
ferrel, which anciently bound the extremities of wooden pil- 
lars, to kcep them from fplitting, and were afterward imitated 
in ftone work. We fometimes call it the {pring of the column. 

Chambers. 

APO'PHYSIS. n. f. [arSpuox.] The prominent parts of { me 
bones; the fame as procefs. It differs from an epiphyfis, as 
that is a continuance of the bone itfelf; whereas the latter is 
fomewhat adhcring to a bone, and of which it is not properly 
a part. Quincy. 

It was the apophy/is, or head of the os tibize,which makes the 
knee, Wifeman’s Surgery. 

APOPLE'CTICAL. adj. [from apoplexy.] Relating to an apo- 

lexy. 
i We mect with the fame complaints of gravity in living bo- 
dies, when the faculty locomotive feems abolifhed ; as may be 
obferved in fupporting perfons inebriated, apopleétical, or in 
lipothymies and fwoonings. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

In an apopleétical cafe, he found extravafated blood, making 
way from the ventricles of the brain.  Derham’s Phy/ico-Theol. 

Aporre‘cticx. adj. [from apoplexy.] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

A lady was feized with an apopleétick fit, which afterward 
terminated in fome kind of lethargy. WVifeman’s Surgery. 

A’poriex. n. f. [See APOPLEXY:} Apoplexy. The lat 
fyllable is cut away ; but this is only in poetry. 

Prefent punifhment purfues his maw, 

When furfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw, 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 

Repletions, apoplex, inteftate death. Drydens Juvenal. 

A'TOPLEXED. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized with an apoplexy. 

Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfe could you not have motion: but fure that fenfe 

Is apoplex'd. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

A'POPLEXY. n. f. [dasore.] A fudden deprivation of all 
internal and external fenfation, and of all motion, unlefs of the 
heart and thorax. The caufe is generally a repletion, and in- 
dicates evacuation, joined with f{trmuli. Quincy. 

Apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external and 
internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of the 
flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves deftined 
for thofe motions. Arbuthnct on Diet. 

Peace is avery apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, fleepy, in- 
fenfible. Shakef/p. Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reafon, or memory, and an apo- 
plexy leave neither fenfe nor underftanding. Locke. 

APURIA. n. f. [amogia.] Is a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the fpeaker {hews, that he doubts where to begin for the multi- 
tude of matter, or what to fay in fome ftrange and ambiguous 
thing ; and doth, as it were, argue the cafe with himfelf. Thus 
Cicero fays, Whether he took them from his fellows more impu- 
dently, gave them to a harlot more lafcivioufly, removed them from 
the Roman people more wickedly, or altered them more prefumpiu- 
oufly, I cannot well declare. Smiths Rhetcrick. 

APORRHO'E A. n. f. [migm] Effluvium ; emanation ; fome- 
thing emitted by another. 

The reafon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrbeas, which paffing from the cruentate weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the falve, 
carry them to the affected part. Glanville’s Scepfis, c. 24. 

APOSIOPE'SIS. ys [amorwmncic, from aa, after, and ThW Te d'y 
to be filent.] A form of fpcech, by which the fpeaker, 
through fome affcétion, as forrow, bafhfulnefs, fear, anger, or 
vchemency, breaks off his fpecch before it be all ended. A 
figure, when, {peaking of athing, we yet feem to conceal it, 
though indeed we aggravate it; or when the courfe of the. 
fentence begun is fo ftayed, as thereby fome part of the fen- 
tence not being uttered, may be underftood; as, J might Jay 
much more, but modefty commands filence. Smiths Rhetorich. 

Apo'stasy. . f. [eméraoe.] Decparture from what a man has 
profeffed : it is gencrally applied to religion; fometimes with 
the particle from. ; 

The canon daw defines apoftafy to be a wilful departure from 
that ftate of faith, which any perfon has profefled himfelf to 
hold in the chriftian church. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d 

Adam, by due example, to beware 

Apofta/y, by what befel in heav’n ` i 

To thofe apoftates. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. d. 43. 

Vice in us were not only wickednefs, but apo/lafy, degene- 
rate wickednefs, Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worfhips, muft bring in more 
gods ; which is an apoffafy from one God. Stillingfleet. 

APO'STATE. n.f. [apofiata, Lat. aworarns.] Onc that has for- 
faken his profeflion ; generally applied to one that has left his 
religion. 2 
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The angels, for difobedience, thou haft referved to a mile- 
rable immortality ; but unto man, equally rebellious, equally 
apyflate from thee and goodnefs, thou haft given a Saviour. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

Apoftates in point of faith, are, according to the civil laws 

fubjcét unto all punifhments ordained againtt hereticks. a 
Ayliffe’s Parergon furis Canonici. 
Aposta/TicaL. adj, [from apoflute.] After the manner of an 

apoftate. i 
To Apo'staTizeE. v. n. [from apoflate.] To forfake one’s pro- 

feffion ; it is commonly ufed of onc who departs from his reli- 

ion. 
k None revolt from the faith ; not becaufe they muft not look 
upon a woman to luft after her, but becaufe they are reftrained 
from the perpetration of their lufts. Jf wanton glances, and 
libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the goipel, they 
would have apsftatized neverthelefs. Lentiey’s Sermons. 
To APO'STEMATE. v. n. [from apsfteme.] To become an apo- 

fteme; to fwell and corrupt into m:tter. , 

There is carc to be taken in abfcefles of the breaft and belly, 
in danger of breaking inwards ; yet, by opening thefe too foon, 
they fome times aps/temate again, and become crude. WV ifeman. 

APOSTEMA'TION. x. f. [from apoflemate.| The formation of 
an apofteme ; the gathering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers; as, vomit- 
ings, apoffemations, falivations, ce.  Greww’s Co/mologia Sacra. 

A'POSTEME. 2m. f. [amosrua.] A hollow fwelling, filled with 
A’Postume. § purulent matter; an abfcefs. 

With cqual propriety we may affirm, that ulcers of the lungs; 

or apoftemes of the brain, do happen only in the left fide. 
Brown’s Vulgar Lrrours, b. iii. c. 3. 

The opening of apo/temes, before the fuppuration be perfect- 

ed, weakev eth the heat, and renders them crude. Wiifeman. 

APOSTLE. 1. j. [apoftelus, Lat. aroro] A perfon fent with 

mandates by another. It is particularly applied to them whom 
our Saviour deputed to preach the gofpel. 
But all his mind is bent to holinefs ; 

His champions are the prophets and apo/fles. Shak. Hen. IV. 

I am far from pretending infallibility ; that would be to erect 
myfelf into an apoffle: a prefumption in any one that cannot 
confirm what he fays by miracles. Lockes 

We know but a fmall part of the notion of an apofile, by 
knowing barely that he is fent forth. Watts’ s Logick. 

Apo'sTLEsHIP. n. f. [from apofile.] The office or dignity of 
an apoftle. 4 
Where, becaufe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it fome apoflleþhip in me 

To fpeak things, which by faith alone I fee. Donne. 

God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epiftles; which 
are al] confined within the bufinefs of his apofilejhip ;and fo cons 
tain nothing but points of chriftian inftruction. 

Lockes Effay on St. Paul's I pifiles. 
AposTo'LIcaL. adj, [from apsftolick.] Delivered or taucht by 
the apoftles ; belonging to the apoftles. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps any thing as 
atoftolical, which is not found in the apofiles writings, in what 
other records foever it be found. frooker, b. iv. § 2. 

Declare yourfelf for that church, which is founded upon 
{cripture, reafon, apo/folical practice and antiquity. Hookers 

APOSTO'LICALLY, adv. [from apoflolical.] Inthe manner of 
the apoftles. 

APOSTO'LICALNESS. n. f. [from apoflolical.] The quality of 
relating to the apoftles; apoftolical authority. ; 

APOSTO'LICK. adj. [from apoftle.] Taught by the apoftles; be- 
longing to an apoftle. 

‘Their oppofitions in maintenance of publick fuperftition a- 
gainit apoffolick endeavours, were vain and frivolous. eofer. 

Or where did I at fure tradition {trike, 

Provided ftill it were apo/tolick 2 Dryden’s Hind and Panther. 
APO'STROPHE, n. f. [anorg from áut, from, and sgépw, 
to turn. ] 3 
1, In rhetorick, a diverfion of fpeech to another perfon, than the 
fpeech appointed did intend or require; or it isa turning of 
the fpeech from one perfon to another, many times abruptly. 
A figure when we break off the courfe of our {peech, and fpeak 
to fome new perfon, prefent or abfent, as to the people or wit- 
neffes, when it was before directed to the judges, or opponent. 
‘This diverfion or fpeech is made many ways. 1. To God. 2. 
To angels. 3. To men in their feveral ranks, whether ab- 
fent or prefent, dead or alive. 4. To the adverfary. 5. To 
the heavenly bodies and meteors. 6. To the earth and things 
init. 7. To the fea and things in it. 8. To beatts, birds, 
and fifhes. g. To inanimate things. Smiths Rhetoricks 
. In grammar, the contraGtion of a word by the ufe of acomma; 

as, tho’, for though; rep’, for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreviating 
words with apoftrophes; and by lopping polyfyllables, leaving 
one or two words at moft. Swift. 

To APo'STROPHIZE. v. a. {from apoftrophe.] To addrefs ‘by 
an apoftrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Homers manner of apsfrephizing 

Eumzus, 


no 
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Eumeus; and fpeaking of him in the fecond perfon, it is ge- 
nerally applied only to men of account. Pope's Ody/fey, notes. 
A’postumE. n.f. Sec Aposremr. [This word is properly 
apoftem.) A hollow tumour filied with purulent matter. 

How an apoftume in the mcfentery breaking, caufes a con- 
fumption in the parts, is apparent. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To A’PosTUME. v. n. [from apoffume.]) To apoftemate. Dic. 
A'POCHECARY. n. f. [apotheca, Lat. a repofitory.] A man whofe 
employment it is to keep medicines for fale. 

Give me an ounce of civet; good apothecary, to {weeten my 
imagination. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They have novother de&or but the fun and the frefh air, and 
that fuch an one, as never fends them to the apothecary. South. 

Wand’ring in the dark, 

Phyficians, for the trec, have found the bark ; 

They, lab’ring for relief of human kind, 

With fharpen’d fight fome remedies may find; 

TI? apothecary-train is wholly blind. ) Dryd. Fab: 

Apo'THEGM. n./. [properly apophthegm; which fec.] A re- 
markable faying. 

By frequent converfing with him, and fcattering fhort apo- 
ihegms, and little pleafant ftories, and making ufeful applica- 
tions of them, his fon was, in his infancy, taught to abhor va~ 
nity and vice as montters, Watfon's Life of Sanderfon. 

APOTHE'OSIS. x. f. [from 203 and 9]  Deification ; the rite 
of adding any one to the number of gods. 

As if it could be graved and painted omnipotent, or the nails 


and the hammer could give it an apotheofis. South. 
Allots the prince of his celeftial line, 
An apotheofis, and rites divine. Garth. 


Apo rome. n. f. [from eevriwe, to cut off.] 

1. In mathematicks, the remainder or difference of two incom- 
menfurable quantitics. 

2. In mufick, it is the part remaining of an entire tone, after a 
greater femitone has been taken from it. The proportion in 
numbers of the apotome, is that of 2048 to 2+87. The Greeks 
thought that the greater tone could not be divided into two 
equal parts; for which reafon they called the firft part aere.n, 
and the other arpa. Chambers. 

A’pozEM. x. jf- [2s from, and &«, to boil.] A decoétion ; an 
infufion made by boiling ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths and apo- 
zens. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To APPA'L. v.a. [appalir, Fr. It might more properly have 
been written appale.} To fright; to {trike with fudden fear ; 
to deprefs ; to difcourage. 

Whilft fhe fpake, her great words did appa? 
My feeble courage, and my heart opprefs, 
That yet { quake andtremble over all. Fairy Queen, bi ti. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th’ appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant. Shakefp. 
The houfe of peers was fomewhat appalled at this alarum ; 


but took time to confider of it till next day. Clarendon. 
Does neither rage infiame, nor fear appal, 
Nor the black fear of death that faddens all. Pope. 
The montter curls 
His flaming creft, all other thirft appail'd, 
Or fhiv’ring flies, or choak’d at diftance ftands, Thomfon. 


APPA'LEMEN C. n. f. [from appal.] Depreffion ; difcouragement; 
impreffion of fear. 
As the furious flaughter of them was a great difcouragement 
and appalement to the reft. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
A'PPANAGE. n. f. [appanagium, low Latin; probably from pa- 
nis, bread } Lands fet apart by princes for the maintenance of 
their youngcr children. 
He became fuitor for the earldom of Chefter, a kind of ap- 


panageto Walés, and ufing to go to the king’s fon. Bacon. 
Had he though it fit, 
That wealth fhould be the appanage of wit, 
The God of light could ne’er have been fo blind; 
To deal it to the worft of human kind. Swift. 


Aprara’trus. n. f. [Latin.] Things provided as means to any 
certain end, as the tools of a trade; the furniture of a houfe ; 
ammunition for war; equipage; fhow: 

There is an apparatus of things previous, to be adjufted be- 
fore I come to the calculation itfelf. Woodwward’s Nat. Hift. 

Ourfelves a:e cafily provided for ; it is nothing but the cir- 
cumftantials, the apparatus or equipage of human life, that cofts 
fo much. Pope’s Letters to Gay. 

APPA'REL. ». f. It bas no plural. [appareil, Fr.) 

I1. Drefs; vefture. 

] cannot cog and fay, that thou art this and that, like many 
of thole lifplng hawthorn buds, that come like women in mens 
apparel, and {mell like Bucklerfoury in fimpling time. 

l Shakefpeare's Marry Wives of Windfor. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new, 

Shook off her afhes to have treated you. Waller. 

At publick devotion, his refigned carriage made religion ap- 
peat in the natural appar?! ef fimplicity. Tatler, N° 54. 

To APPAREL. V. a. [trom apparcl, the noun. J 
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1. To drefs; to cloath 

With fuch robes were the king’s daughters that were, virgins 

apparelled. 2 Sam. xiii. 18. 
2. To adorn with drefs. 

She did apparel her apparel, and with the precioufnefs of her 
body made it moit fumptuous. Sidney. 

3- To cover. or deck, as with drefs. 

You may have trees apparelicd with flowers, by boring holes 
in them, and putting into thenmvearth, and fetting feeds of vio- 
lets. Bacon’s Natural Lhiflory, N° 504. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, being apparelled 
with a verdure of plants, would refemble mountains and val- 
leys. Bentley's Sermons. 

APPARENT. adj. [apparent, Fr. apparens, Lat.] 
1. Plain; indubitable. 

The main principles of reafon are in themfelves apparent. 
For to make nothing evident of itfelf unto man’s. underftand- 
ing, were to take away all poflibility of knowing any thing. 

Hooker, b. i. 
2. Seeming ; in appearance; not real. 

‘The perception intellective often correéts the report of phan- 
tafy, as in the apparent bignefs of the fun, the apparent crook- 
ednefs of the ftaff in air and water. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

3- Vifible; in oppofition to fecret. 

What fecret imaginations we entertained is known to God: 
this is apparent, that we have not behaved ourfelves, as if we 
preferved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury.. 

The outward and apftarertfan@tity of actions fhould flow 
from purity of heart. 

4. Open; difcoverable; known. 
As well the fear of. harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion ought to be prevented. Shake/p. Richard III. 
5. Certain; not prefumptive. 
He is the next of blood, 
And heir apparent to the Englith crown. Shake/p. Henry VI, 
APPARENT. n.f.  Elliptically ufed for heir apparent. 
Arife a knight; 

And learn this leffon, Draw thy fword in right.— 

—I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel ufe it. Shake/p. Henry VI, 

Appa’RENTLY. adv. [trom apparent.] Evidently; openly, 
Arreft him, officer ; 

I would not {pare my brother in this cafe, 

If he fhould fcorn me fo apparently. Shakefp. Comedy of Err. 

Vices apparently tend to the iimpairing of mens health. Tillot. 

ApPaRi’tTion, n. f. [{rom appareo, Lat. to appear. ] 
a. Appearance ; vifibility. j 

When fuddenly ftood at my head a dream, 

Whofe inward apparition gently mov’d 

My fancy. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

2. The thing appearing; aform; a vifible objcét. 
I have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fhames 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe bluthes. 

Shakefpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

A glorious apparition! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eyes. Parad. Loft. 

Any thing befides may take from me the fenfe of what ap- 
peared ; which apparition, it feems, was you. Tatler, N° 55. 

3. A fpectre; a walking fpirit. 

Horatio fays ’tis but our phantafy, 
Touching this dreaded fight twice feen of us; 
Therefore I have intreated him, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and {peak to it. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Tender minds fhould not receive early impreffions of gob- 
lins, {pectres, arid apparitions, wherewith maids fright them in- 
to compliance. Locke. 

One of thofe apparitions had his right hand filled with darts; 
which he brandifhed in the face of all who came up that way. 


Tatler, N° 8t. 


Rogers. 


4. Something‘only apparent, not real. 
Still there’s fomething 

That checks my joys 

— Nor can I yet diftinguith 

Which is ah apparition, this or that. Denhan’s Sophy: 

5. Aftronomically, the vifibility of fome luminary, oppofed to 
occultation. 

A month of apparition is the {pace wherein the moon ap- 
peareth, deducting three days wherein it commonly difap- 
peareth; and this containeth but twenty-fix days and twelve 
hours. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

APPA’RITORS. n. f. [from appareo, Lat. to be at hand. } 

1. Such perfons as are at hand to execute the proper orders of the 
magiftrate or judge of any court of judicature. Ayli/fe’s Parerg. 

2. The loweft officer of the ecclefiaftical court. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from the pope to 

the apparitor. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
To Appa’y. v.a. [appayer, old Fr. to fatisfy.] To fatisfy; to 
content: whence well appayed, 13 pleafed ill appayed, is uneafy, 
Tt is now obfolete. . 
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How well appaid fhe was her bird to find ? Sidney. 
Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill aflay’d, 
How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid.  Spenfer s Pa/t. 


I am well appaid that you had rather believe, than take the 
pain of a long pilgrimage, you will never be fo {tiff in any opi- 
nion. Camden. 

So only can high juftice reft appaid. Parad. Loft, b. xii. 
‘lo APPE/AC H. ae. a 4 
1. To accufe ; to inform againft any perfon. 
He did, amongft many others, appcach Sir William Stanley, 
the lord chamberlain. Bacon's Henry VAI. 
Were he twenty times 
My fon, I would appeach him. 
Ditclofe 

The ftate of your affection ; for your paffions 

Have to the full appeached. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
2. To cenfure ; to reproach ; to taint with accufation. 

For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach, 

Which them appeached ; prick’d with guilty fhame, 

And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 

Refolv’d to put away that lordly fhame. Fairy Quecn, b. ii. 

Nor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on the pain, 

Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. Dryd. Fables. 
APPE/ACHMENT. n.f. [from appeach.} Charge exhibited a- 

ainft any man ; accufation. 

A bufy headed man gave firft light to this appeachment ; but 
the earl did avouch it. Sir F. Hayward. 

The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments, in number thirteen, 
I find civilly couched. Watton. 

To APPE’AL. v. n. [appello, Lat.} 

1. To transfer a caufe from one to another; with the particles to 
and from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal to themfelves. Hocker. 
2. To refer to another as judge. 

Force, or adeclared defign of force, upon the perfon of an- 
other, where there is no common fuperior on earth to appeal ta 
for relief, is the ftate of war ; and it is the want of fuch an ap- 
peal gives a man the right of war, even again{t an aggreflor, 
though he be in fociety and a fellow fubject. Locke. 

They knew no foe, but in the open field, 

And to their caufe and to the gods appealed. 

. To call another as witnefs. 
Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be a felf-evident 
propofition, I appeal to mankind. Locke, 

4. To charge with a crime; to accufe. 

One but flatters us, 

As well appeareth by the caufe you come, 

Namely, t’ appeal each other of high treafon. Shak. Rich. II. 
APPE'AL. n.f. [fromthe verb To appeal. } 

1. An appeal is a provocation from an inferior to a fuperior judge, 
whereby the jurifdiction of the inferior judge is for a while 
fufpended, in refpect of the caufe; the cognizance being de- 
volved to the fuperior judge. Ayliffe’s Pareryon. 

This ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make bcfore them. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Our reafon prompts us to a future ftate, 

The laft appeal from fortune and from fate, 

Where Gou’s all righteous ways will bedeclard. Dryden. 

There are diftributers of juftice, from whom there lies an 
appeal to the prince. Addifon on Italy. 

2. In the common law. 

An accufation; which is a lawful declaration of another 
man’s crime before a competent judge, by one that fets his name 
to the declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the pe- 
nalty that may enfue of the contrary ; more commonly ufed 
for the private accufation of a murderer, by a party who had 
intereft in the party murdered, and of any felon, by one of his 
accomplices in the fact. Cowell. 

‘The duke’s unjuft, 

‘Thus to retort your manifeft appeal, 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth, 

Which here you come to accufe. Shak, MIV ives of Windfor. 

Haft thou, according to thy oath and bond, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon, 

Here to make good the boift’rous late appeal 

Againtt the duke of Norfolk ? 

JA fummons to anfwer a charge. 

Nor fhall the facred character of king 

Be urg’d to fhield me from thy bold appeal, 

If Ihave injur’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. Don Seb. 
4. A call upon any as witnefs. mF 

The cafting up of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is a 
kind of appeal to the Deity, the authour of wonders. Bacon. 

APrr'aLANT. n. f. [from appeal.] He that appeals. 

Lords appealants, 

Your diff'rences fhall all reft under gage, 

Till we affign you to your days of trial. Shake/p. Rich. II. 
“Appr/ALer. n. f. [from appeal.] One who makes an appeal. 
To APPE‘AR, v. n. [appareo, Lat.] 

1. Tobe in fight; to be vifible; fometimes with the particle 1. 

As the leprofy appeareth in the fkin of the Ach. Lev. xiii. 45. 


Shakefp. Richard Ik. 


Stepney. 


Shakefpeare. 


4. To be the object of obfervation. 


8. To be plain beyond difpute. 


APP 


And half her knee, and half her breaft appear; 


By art, like negligence, difclos’d and barc. Prim 


2. To become vifibie as a fpirit. 


For I have appeared unto thee for this purpofe, to make thee 
a minifter and a witnefs. Acie xxvi. Ié. 


ing before fome fupcriour. 


When fhall I come and appear before God ? 


and thy glory unto 


Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, 
a PP Pfalmn Xe. 16. 


their children. 


5. To exhibit one’s felf hefore a court of juftice. 


Keep comfort to you, and this morning fee 


You do appear before them. Shake/p. Henry VII. 


6. To be made clear by evidence. 


Egfrid did utterly wafte and fubdue it, as appears out of Be- 
da’s complaint againft him; and Edgar brought it under his 


obedience, as appears by an ancient record. Spenfer’s Ireland. | 
7. To feem in oppofition to reality. f 


His firft and principal care being to appear unto his people, 
fuch as he would have them be, and to be fuch as he appeared. 
Sidney, b. ii. 

My noble mafter will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shak. Julius Caf. 


From experiments, ufeful 
appear by what fullows. 
APPE'ARANCE. n.f. [from To appear. ] 
1. The aé& of coming into fight; as, they were furprifed by the 
fudden appearance of the enemy. 
2. The thing feen ; as, the remarkable appearances in the fky. ', 
3. Phcenomena ; that quality of any thing which is vifible. 
The advancing day of expcrimental knowledge difclofeth 
fuch appearances, as will not lie even in any model extant. 


Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica; Pref. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


4. Semblance; not reality. 

He encreafed in eftimation, whether by deftiny, or whether 

by his virtues, or at leaft by his appearances of virtues. Haya- 
Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 

And he the fubftance not th’ appearance chofe. Dryden. 

The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, if 
it was not the moft proper means to gain love. Aadi/on. Spectat. 

5. Outfide ; fhow. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there fhould ever be the 

real fubftance of good. Rogers. 
6. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which will be done us 
hereafter by thofe, who fhall make their appearance in the world, 
when this generation is no more. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 35. 

7. Apparition ; fupernatural vifibilitv. 

I think a perfon terrified with the imagination of fpectres, 
more reafonable than one who thinks the appearance of fpirits 
fabulous. Addifon. Spectator, N° 110. 

8. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 
I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 

Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 

In any of their courts. 

g. Open circumftance of a cafe. 
Or grant her paffion be fincere, 

How fhall his innocence be clear? 

Appearances were all fo ftrong, 

‘The world muft think him in the wrong. 

10. Prefence ; mien. 

Health, wealth, victory, and honour, are introduced; wif- 
dom enters the laft, and fo captivates with her appearance, that 
he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian, N° 111. 

11. Probability ; feeming; likelihood. : 

There is that which hath no appearance, that this prieft be- 
ing utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, according to 
whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit, fhould think it 
poffible for him to inftruét his player. Bacon's Henry VII. 

APPE‘ARER. n. f. [from To appear.] The perfon that appears. 

That owls and ravens are ominous appearers, and prefignify 

unlucky events, was an augurial conception. Brown’s Vul. Err. 
Appr’asap ie. adj. [fiom To appea/e.] That may be paciticd ; 
reconcileable. ‘ 


Shakefp. Henry VIIL 


Swift. 


Appé/AsABLENESS. ^. f. [from To appeafe.}| The quality of 


being eafily appeafed ; reconeileablenefs, 


To APPE'ASE. v.a. [appaifer, Fr.] 


1. To quiet; to put in a ftate of peace. 
By his counfel he appeafeth the deep, and plantcth iflands 
therein. Ecclus, xliii. 23. 
England had no leifure to think of reformation, till the civil 
wars were apțeafed, and peace fettled. Sir J. Davies on Irel. 
2. To pacify; to reconcile ; to ftill wrath. 
So Simon was apfeafed towards them, and fought no more 
againft them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47. 
O God ! if my deep prayers cannot apfea/e thee, à 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Sheke/p. Richard III. 
‘The reft {hall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
Their finful ftate, and to appea/e betimes 
‘Th’ incenfed Deity. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iit. 
APPE’ASE- 
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indications may be taken, as will 


3.. To ftand in the prefence of another ; generally ufed of ftand- 
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APPEASEMENT. ». f. [from To appea/e.| A ftate of peace. 
Reing neither in numbers nor in courage great, partly by 
authority, partly by entreaty, they were reduced to fome good 
appeajements. Sir f. Hayward. 
APPE'ASER. n. f. [from To appeafe.] He that pacifics others ; 
he that quiets difturbances. 
APPELLANT. n.f. [appello, Lat. to call.] 
1. A challenger; one that fummons another to anfwer cither in 
the lifts or in a court of juftice. 
In the devotion of a fubject’s love, 
And free from other mifbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely prefence. Shake/p. Rich. 1. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th’ appellant and defendant, 
‘Th’ armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. Shas. Hen. IV. 
Thefe fhifts refuted, anfwer thy appellant, 
‘Though by his blindnefs maim’d for high attempts, 
Who now defes thee thrice to fingle fight. 
2, One that appeals from a lower to ahigher power. 
Milton’ s Samfon Agoniftes. 
An appeal transfers the cognizance of the caufe to the fupe- 
rior judge; fo that, pending the appeal, nothing can be at- 
tempted in prejudice of the appellant. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
APPELLATE. n. f. [appellatus, Lat. ] The perfon appealed againft. 
An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 
appellant; the name of him trom whofe fentence it is appeal- 
ed; the name of him to whom it is appealed ; from what fen- 
tence it is appealed; the day of the fentence pronounced, and 
appeal interpofed ; and the name of the party appellate, or per- 
fon againft whom the appeal is lodged. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
APPELLATION. 2. f. [appellatio, Lat.] Name; word by which 
any thing is called. 
Nor are always the fame plants delivered under the fame 
name and appellations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours: 
Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, by 
refpective names or apfellations, by which they are notified and 


conveyed to the mind. South, 
ApPe LLATIVE. n. f. [appeltativum, Lat.] 
Words and names are either common or proper. Common 


names are fuch as ftand for univerfal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether general or fpecial. “Thefe are called appella- 
tives. So fifh, bird, man, city, river, are common names ; and 
fo are trout, ecl, lobfter ; for they all agree to many indivi- 
duals, and fome to many fpecies. Weatts's Logick. 
APPE'LLATIVELY. adv. [from appellative.] According to the 
manner of nouns appellative; as, this man is a Hercules. Her- 
_ cules is ufed appellative'y to fignify a firong man. 
Apre’LLATORY. ad. [from appea!.] “That which contains an 
_ appeal. See APPELLATE. 
APPELLER. n.f. [from appeal.]_ One who is appealed againft, 
_ and accufed. Didi. 
To APPEND. v. a. [appendo, Lat. to hang to any thing. } 
1. To hang any thing upon another ; as, the infcription was ap- 
__ pended to the column. 
2. Toaddto fomething as an acceflory, not a principal part. 
Appe'npaGe. n. f. [French ] Something added to another 
thing, without being neceflary to its eflence, as a portico fo 
the houfe. 
Modefty is the appendage of fobriety, and is to chaftity, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the fringes are to a garment. 
Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
None of the laws of motion now eftablifhed, will ferve to 
account for the production, motion, or number of bodies, nor 
their appendages, though they may help us a little to conceive 
their appearances. Cheyne s Philofophical Principles. 
He was fo far from over-valuing any of the appendages of life, 
that the thoughts of life did not affecthim. — Atterbury’s Berm. 
Appe/NDANT. adj. [French. ] 
1. Hanging to fomething elfe. 
2. Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant. yas: 
He that defpifes the world, and all its appendant vanitics, is 
the moft fecure. Taylor's Rule of holy living. 
He that looks for the bleffings appendant to the facrament, 
muft expe&t them upon no terms, but of a worthy communton. 
Tay or’s Worthy Communicant. 
Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our character; 
and the wants appendant to it, naturally difpofe men to forget 
God. Rogers. 
3. In law. ] 
Appendant is any thing belonging to another, as accefforium 
principali, with the civilians, or adjunéium fubyecto, with the lo- 
gicians. An hofpital may be appendant to a manour ; a com- 
mon of fifhing appendant to a freehold. Cowell. 
Arre’npant. 2. f That which belongs to another thing, as 
an accidental or adventitious part. 
Pliny gives an account of thc inventors of the forms and 
appendants of fhipping. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
A word, a took, a tread, will ftrike, as they are appendants 
to external fymmetry, or indications of the beauty of the mind. 
Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, bit. c. 6. 
To APPE'NDICATE. v:a. [appendo, Lat.] ‘To add to another 
thing. 
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In a palace there is the cafe. or fabrick of the ftructure, and 
there are certain additanents ; as, various furniture, and cu- 
rious motions of divers things «ppendicated to it. 

Hale’ s Origin of Mankind. 
Aprenpica’rion. n. f. [from apfexdicate.] Adjunct; appen- 
dage; annexion. 

‘Vhere are confiderable parts and integrals, and affpendica- 
tions unto the mundus ajpeéłabilis, impoflible to be eternal. 

i Hales Origin of Mankind. 
APPE'NDIX. 7. f. appendices, plur. [Lat.] 
1. Something appended, or added to another thing. 

The cherubim were never intended as an objet of worfhip, 
becaufe they were only the appendices to another thing. But a 
thing is then propofed as an objcckof worfhip, when it is fet 
up by itfelf, and not by way of addition or ornament to another 
thing. Stilling fleet's Defence of Difcourfes on Romifh Idolatry. 

Normandy became an appendix to England, the nobler do- 
minion, and received a greater conformity of their laws to.the 
Englith, than they gave toit. Ldale’s Civil Law of Engtand. 

2. An adjunét cr concomitant. 

All concurrent appendices of the ation ought to be furveyed, 

in order to pronounce with truth concerning it. Watts. 
To APPERTAIN, v. n. [appartenir, Fr.] 
1. To belong to as of right. 

The honour of devifing this doctrine, that religion ought to 
be inforced by the fword, would be found appertaining to Ma- 
homed the falfe prophet. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

The Father, t whom in heav’n fupreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory apf ertains, 
Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Paradi/e Loft, b. vi. 
2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 

If the foul of man did ferve only to give him being in this 
life, then things appertaining to this life would content him, as 
we fee they do other creatures. Hooker, b.i! 

And they roafted the paflover with fire, as appertaincth : as 
for the facrifices they fod them in brafs pots. 1 Ejdras, \e2. 

Both of them fcem not to gericrate any other effect, but fuch 
as appertaineth to their proper objects and fenfes. Bacon. 

Is it expected, I fhould know no fecrets 
That appertain to you? Shakefp. Julius Cefer. 
APPERTAINMENT. ». f. [from appertain.] That whicli be- 
longs to any rank or dignity. 

_ He fhent our meflengers, and we lay Ly 

Our appertainments, viliting of him. 

Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
APPE/RTENANCE. mf. [appartenancey Fr.] That which belongs 
or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controverfy of divinity condemn 
cur enquiries in the doubtful a >fertenancies of arts, and yecep- 
taries of philofophy ? Brown's Vulgar Errours, Preface. 

ÁPPE'RTINENT. adj. [from To appertain.} Belonging; rclating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnifh him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour. Shakefprare’s Henry V. 
A'PPETENCE. ) 1. f. [dppetentia, Lat.] Carnal defire ; fenfual 
A’PPETENCY. § defire. 
Bred only and completed to the tafte 

Of luftful appetence ; to fing, to dance, 

‘To drefs, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, 6. xi. 1.619. 
APPETIBRILITY. 7. f. [from appetible.} The quality of being 
defirable. 

That elicitation which the {chools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the will into act, merely from the appetibility 
of the object, as a man draws a child after him with the fight 
of a green bough. Brambam againft Hobies. 

B'PPETIBLE. adj. [appetibilis, Lat.] Dehrable; that which may 
be the object of appetite. 

Power both to flight the moft appetible objects, and to con- 
troul the moft unruly paflions. Brambam againft Hoblics. 

APPETITE. n. f. [appetitus, Lat.] 
1, The natural defire of good ; the inftin& by which we are Icd 
to feek pleafure. 

The will properly and ftrictly taken, as it is of things which 
are referred unto the end that men defireth, differeth greatly 
from that inferiour natural defire, which we call appetite. The 
object of appetite is whatfoever fenfible good may be wifhed for ; 
the object of will is that good which reafon does lead us to feck. 

Itooker, b.i. § 7. 
a. The defire of fenfual pleafure. 
Why; fhe fhould hang on him, 

As if increafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on. 

Urge his hateful luxury, 

And beftial appetite in change of luft. 

Each tree 

Loaden with faireft fruit, that hung to th’ eye 

‘Tempting, ftirr’d in me fudden ap; etite 

To pluck and eat. Milton's Paradife Toft, b. viii. 

There is continual abundance, which creates fuch an appetite 
in your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but fatis- 
hed with all. Dryden s Juvenal, Dedicat. 

3. Vio- 


Shakefp. Elomlet, 
Shake/p. Richard HI 


3. Violent longing; eagernefs after any thing. 

No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a mightier 
man had an appetite to take the fame froin him. Davies on Irel. 

Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage Waller ina 
battle. Clarendon, b. viit. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot gratify it. Swift. 

4. Keennefs of ftomach; hunger; defire of food. 

There be four principal caufes of appetite; the refrigeration 
of the ftomach, joined with fome drynefs ; contraction ; vel- 
lication, and abfterfion ; befides hunger, which is an empti+ 
nefs. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 831. 

S. It has fometimes of before the object of defire. 

The new officer’s nature needed fome reftraint to his immo- 

derate appetite of power. Clarendon. 
6. Sometimes to. 
We have generally fuch an appetite to praife, that we gree- 
dily fuck it in. Government of the Tongue, § 8. 
ApPETI'TION. n. f. [appetitio, Lat.] Defire. 
The actual appetition or faftening our affcétions on him. 
Hammond's Practical Catechifin. 
A’PPETITIVE. adj. [from appetite.) "That which defires; that 
which has the quality of defiring. 

The will is not a bare appetitive power as that of the fenfual 

appetite, but is a rational appetite. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To APPLAUD. v. a. [applaudo, Lat.] 
1. To praife by clapping the hand. 
2. To praife in general. 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That fhould applaud again. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
Nations unborn your mighty names fhall found, 
And worlds applaud that muft not yet be found ! Pope. 
ÅPPLA'UDER. n. /. [from applaud.] He that praifes or com- 
miends. 

I had the voice of my fingle reafon againft it, drowmed in 

the noife of a multitude of applauders. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
APPLA'USE. n. f. [applaufus, Lat.] Approbation loudly cxprefled ; 
praife. 
This general applaufe, and chearful fhout, 
Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shak, R. IH. 
Sylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d foft applaufe. Milton's Comus. 

Thofe that are fo fond of applaufe, how little do they tafte it 
when they have it ? South. 

See their wide ftreaming wounds ; they neither came 

For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applau/e, 

But love for love alone, that crowns the lover’s caufe. 

Dryden's Fables. 
APPLE. z. f. [æppel, Saxon.] 
1. The fruit of the apple tree. 
Tall thriving trees confefs’d the fruitful mold ; 
The red’ning appe ripens here to gold. Popes Odyffey. 
2. The pupil of the eye. 
He inftruCied him ; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 
Deut. xxxii. 10. 
Arpre of Love. 

Apples of love are of three forts; the moft common having 
long trailing branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, 
fuccceded by apples, as they are called, at the joints, not round, 
but bunched; of a pale orange fhining pulp, and feeds within. 

Mortimer’ s Art of Husbandry. 
ApPLE-GRAFT. 2. f. [from apple and graft.] A twig of apple 
tree grafted upon the {tock of another tree. 

We have {cen three and twenty forts of apple-grafts upon 
the fame old plant, moft of them adorned with fruit. Boyle. 

ApPLE-TART. [from apple and tart.] A tart made of apples. 
What, up and down carv’d like an apple-tart. 
Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
APPLE TREE. 1. f. [from apple and tree. } 

The fruit of this tree is for the moft part hollowed about the 
foot {talk ; the cells inclofing the feed are feparated by cartila- 
ginous partitions ; the juice of the fruit is fowrifh, the tree 
Jarge and fpreading ; the flowers confift of five leaves, expand- 
ing in form of arofe. ‘There is a great variety of thefe fruits. 
‘Thofe for the deffert are, the white juniting, Margaret apple, 
fummer pearmain, fummer queening, embroidered apple, gol- 
den reinette, f{ummer white Colville, fummer red Colville, filver 
pippin, aromatick pippin, the gray reinette, la haute-bonté, 
royal ruffeting, Wheeler's rufft, Sharp’s ruflet, {pice apple, gol- 
den pippin, nonparcil, and Papi. Thofe for the kitchen ufe 
are, codling, fuimmer marigold, fummer red pearmain, Holland 
pippin, Kentifh pippin, the hanging body, Loan’s pearmain, 
Frenchreinettc, French pippin, royal ruflet, monftruous reinette, 
winter peasmain, pomme violette, Spencer’s pippin, ftone pip- 
pin, oakenpin. And thofe generally ufed for cyder are, Devon- 
fhire royal wilding, reditreaked apple, the whitfour, Hereford- 
fhirc underleaf, Tohn apple, &e. fillar. 

Thus apple trees, whofe trunks are ftrong to bear 
Their fpreading boughs exert themfelves in air. Dryden. 
APPLe WOMAN. 7. f. [from apple and woman.} A woman that 
fells apples. 1 


Yottder are two apple women fcolding, and juft ready to un- 

coif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scribl. 
APPLI/ABLE. ad). [from apply. ] That which may be applied. 
For this word the moderns ufe applicable; which fee. ae” 

Limitations all fuch principles have, in regard of the varies 
ties of the matter whereunto they are appliable. Hooker, b. Ve 

All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry is app/table to the 
idolatry of another fort of men in the world. _ Souths 

APPLI'ANCE. n. f. [from apply.] ‘The act of applying; the 
thing applied to. 
Difeafes defp’rate grown, ee 

By defperate appliance are relieved. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

AppLicasriiry. n. f. [from applicabl:.] The quality of being 
fit to be applied to fomething. 

The action of cold is compofed of two parts ; the one pref- 
fing, the other penetration, which require applicability. Digby. 

A'PPLICAELE. adj. [from apply.) That which may be applied, 
as properly relating to fomething. he ae 

What he fays of the portrait of any particular perfon; isapa 
plicable to poetry. In the character, there isa better ora worle 
likenefs ; the better is a panegyrick, and the worfe a libel. 

Drydens Dufrefnoy, Preface. 
It were happy for us, if this complaint were applicable only to 
the heathen world. Rogers. 
A’/PPLICABLENESS. 7. f. [from applicable.] Fitnefs to be ap- 
lied. a 
5 The knowledge of falts may poffibly, by that little part 
which we have already delivered of its applicatlene/s, be of ufe 
in natural philofophy. Boyle. 
A'PPLICABLY. adv. [from applicable.} In fuch a manner as that 
it may be properly applied. ` 
A’PPLICATE. n. f. (from apply.| A right line drawn acrofs a 
curve, fo as to bife&t the diameter thereof. Chambers. 
Appuica’Tion. n. f. [from apply.]} 
1. The act of applying any thing to another; as, he mitigated 
his pain by the application of emollients. 
2. The thing applied; as, he invented a new application, by 
which blood might be ftaunched. 
3- The aét of applying to any perfon, as a folicitor, or peti- 
tioner. 

It fhould fcem very extraordinary, that a patent fhould be 
paffed, upon the application of 2 poor, private, obfcure mecha- 
nick. Swift. 

4. The employment of any means for a certain end. 

If a right courfe be taken with children, there will not be 
much need of the application of the common rewards and pu- 
nifhments. Locke. 

5. Intenfenefs of thought ; clofe ftudy. . 

I have difcovered no other way to keep our thoughts clofe to 
their bufinefs, but by frequent attention and application, getting 
the habit of attention and application. Locke. 

6. Attention to fome particular affair; with the particle ta. 

His continued application to fuch publick affairs, as may corr- 

duce to the benefit of his kingdoms, diverts him from pleafures. 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N? 46. 

This crime certainly deferves the utmott application and wif- 

dom of a people to prevent it. Addifon. 
7. The condition of being ufed as means to an end. 

There is no ftint which can be fet to the value or merit of 
the facrificed body of Chrift; it hath no meafured certainty of 
limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but is al- 
fo itfelf infinite in poffibility of application. Hooker, b. v. 

This principle acts with the greateft force in the worft appli- 
cation ; and the familiarity of wicked men more fucccfsfully de- 
bauches, than that of good men reforms. Rogers. 

A’PPLICATIVE. adj. [from apply.] That which applies. 

The directive command for counfel is in the underftanding, 
and the applicative command for putting in execution, is in the 
will. Brambal againft Hobbes. 

A'PPLICATORY. adj. [from apply.] That which comprehends 
the act of application. 
A’PPLICATORY. x. f That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death of Chrift : 
faith is the inward applicatory, and if there be any outward, it 
muft be the facraments. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

To APPLY. v.a. [applico, Lat.] 
1. To put one thing to another. 


He faid, and to the fword his throat applied. Dryd. Æn. 
2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 
Apply fome f{peedy cure, prevent our fate, 
And fuccour nature cre it be too late. Adadifon’s Ovid's Met. 


God has addreffed every paffion of our nature, applied re- 
medies to every weaknefs, warned us of every enemy. Rogers. 
3. To make ufe of asrelative or fuitable to fomething. 
This brought the death of your father into remembrance, 
and I repeated the verfes which { formerly applied to him. 
Dryden’s Fables, Ded. 
4. To put to a certain ufe. 
The profits thercof might be applied towards the fupport of 
the year, Clarendon. 
5. "To ufc as means to an cend. 
‘Vhefe glorious beings are inftruments in the hands of God, 
who 
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who applies their fervices, and governs thcir aclions, and dif- 
pofes even thcir wills and affections. Rogers. 
6. To fix the mind upon; toftudy; with ts. 

Apply thine heart unto inftruction, and thinc ears to tht words 
of knowledge. Prov. xxili.t 2. 

Every man is confcious to himfelf that he thinks; and that 
which his mind is applied about, whilft thinking, is the ideas 
that are there. Locke. 

It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind can apf it- 
felf to feveral objects with a fwitt fucceffion. Watts. 

7. To have recourfe to, as a folicitor or petitioner; with fo. 

I had no thoughts of applying to any but himfelf; he defired 

I would fpeak to others. Swift. 
8. To endeavour to work upon. 

God knows every faculty and paffion, and in what manner 

they can moft fuccefsfully be applied to. Rogers. 
g. To ply; to bufy; to keep at work: an antiquated fenfe. 

She was fkilful in app/ying his humours; never fuffering fear 

to fall to defpair, nor hope to haften to aflurance. Sidney. 
Far away they fpy’d 

A varlet running towards haftily, 

Whofe flying feet fo faft their way apply’d, 

That round about a cloud of duft did fly. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

To APPOINT. v. a. [appointer, Fr.] , 
1. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exact time for fome tranfac- 
tion. 

The time appointed of the father. 

2. To fettle any thing by compaét. 

He faid, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay it. Gen. xxx.20, 

Now there was an appointed fign between the men of Ifrael 
and the liers in wait. Judges, xx. 38. 

3- To eftablifh any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which chofe me before thy father, 
and before all his houfe, to appoint me ruler over the people of 
the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21. 

Unto him thou gaveft commandment, which he tranfgrefled, 
and immediately thou appornted/? death in him, and in his ge- 
nerations. 2 Efdras, iii. 7. 

O Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou haft not appointed 
repentance to the juft. Manaffeh’s Prayer. 

4. To furnifh in all points; to equip; to fupply with all things 
neceflary : ufed anciently in {peaking of foldiers. 

The Englifh being well appointed, did fo entertain them, that 
their fhips departed terribly torn. Hayward. 

APPO'INTER. n.f. [from appoint.] He that fettles or fixes any 
thing or place. 

APPOINTMENT. n.f. [appointement, Fr.] 

I. Stipulation ; the act of fixing fomething in which two or more 
are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come to mourn 
with him, and to comfort him. Fob, ii, 11. 

2. Decree; eftablifhment. 

The ways of death be only in his hands, who alone hath 
power over all fiefh, and unto whofe appointment we ought with 
patience meekly to fubmit ourfelves. Hooker, b. v. 

3. Direction ; order. 
That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 
I will have none fo near elfe. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
4. Equipment; furniture. 
They have put forth the haven: further on, 
Where their appointment we may beft difcover, 
And look on their endeavour.  Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Here art thou in appointment freth and fair, 
Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shak. Tr. and Creff. 
5. An allowance paid to any man, commonly ufed of allowances 
to publick officers. ee 
To Apro'RTION. v. a. [from portio, Lat.] To fet out in juft 
proportions. TA : 

Try the parts of the body, which of them iffue fpeedily, and 
which flowly ; and, by apportioning the time, take and leave 
that quality which you defire. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

And to thefe it were good, that fome proper prayer were ap- 
portioned, and they taught it. South. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and fhar- 
ed among diftin& proprietors. Collier of Envy. 

Appo/RTIONMENT. n.f. [from apportion.] A dividing of a 
rent into two parts or portions, according as the land whence 
it iffues, is divided among two or more proprietors. Chambers. 

To Appo'sE. v. a. [appono, Lat.] ‘To put queftions to. This 
word is not now in ufe, except that, in fome fchools, to put 
grammatical queftions to a boy:is called, to pofe him; and we 
now ufe pofe for puzzle. f l 

Some procure themfelves to be furprifed at fuch times as it 
is like the party that they work upon, will come upon them : 
and to be found with a letter in thcir hand, or doing fomewhat 
which they are not accuftomed ; to the end they m be ap- 
pofed of thofe things which cf themitelves they are defirous to 
utter. Bacon. 

A’pPosITE. adj. [appofitus, Lat.] Proper; fit; well adapted to 
time, place, or circumitances. 

‘The duke’s delivery of his mind was not fo fharp, as folid 
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ahd grave, and affo/ite to the times and occafions. Thotten® 
_ Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himfelf, cithe 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready dnd afpofite an- 
{wers. Bacon's Henry VM. 

Remarkable inflances of this kind have been: but it will ad- 
minifter reficctions very appofite to the defign of this prefent 
folemnity. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

A'PPOSITELY. adv. [from apfo/ite.] Properly ; fitly; {uitably. 

When we come into a government, and {ce this place of ho- 
nour allotted to a mfirderer, another filled with an athe {t or 
a blafphemer, may we not apfo/itely and properly ask, Whether 
there be any virtue, fobriety, or religion, amongft fuch a peo: 
ple? South. 

We may appofitely compare this difeafe, of a proper and 
improper confumption, to a decaying houfe. Harvey on Conf. 

A’PPosITENESS. x. f. [from appo/ite.] Fitnels ; propricty ; fuit- 
ablenefs. 

Judgment is either concerning things to be known, or of 
things done, of their congruity, fitnefs, rightnels, apfofitere/s. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Apposi’Tion. 2. f. [appofitio, Lat.] 

I, Su addition of new matter, fo as that it may tcuch the firft 
mals. 

Urine infpe&ted with a microfcope, will difcover a black 
fand ; wherever this fand fticks, it grows ftill bigger, by the 
appofition of new matter. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2: In grammar, the putting of two nouns in the fame cafe ; as, 
Liber Maria matris, the book of his mothet Mary. 

To APPRAISE. v.a. [apprecier, Fr.] To fet a price upon any 
thing, in order to fale. 

APPRA'ISER. 7. f. [from appraife.] A perfon appointed to fet 
a price upon things to be fold. 

To APPREHEND. v. a. [apprehendo, Lat. to take hold of. ] 

1. To lay hold on. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaft we 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor's Kule of living holy. 

2. To feize in order for trial or punifhment. 

The governour kept the city with a garrifon, defirous to ap- 
prehend me. 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

It was the rabble, of which no body was named; and, 
which is more ftrange, not one apprehended. Clarendon. 

3: To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, caufeth not action; un- 
lefs, apprehending it as good, we like and defire it. Looker. 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to thofe 

Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 

So many, and fo various laws are giv’n. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

The Firft Being is invifible and incorruptible, and can only 
be apprehended by our minds. Stillingfleet. 

4. To think on with terrour ; to fear. 

From my grandfather’s death I had reafon to apprehend the 
ftone ; and, from my father’s life, the gout. Temple, 

APPREHE'NDER. 2. f. [from apprehend.) Conceiver; thinker. 

Grofs apprehenders may not think it any more ftrange, than 
that a bullet fhould be moved by the rarified fite. Glanville. 

APPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [from apprehend.] That which may be 
apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and fouthern poles are incommunicable and fixed 
points, whereof the one is not apprchen/ible in the other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 6.7 

APPREHENSION. n.f. [apprehenfio, Lat.] 

1. The mere contemplation of things, without affirming or de- 
nying any thing concerning them. So we think of a horfe, 
high, fwift, animal, time, matter, mind, death, 5c. Watts. 

Simple apprehenfion denotes no more than the foul’s naked in- 
tellection of an abject, without either compofition or deduc- 
tion. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, c. iv. 

2. Opinion ; fentiments ; conceffion. 

To be falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one in refpe&t of 
men who act net according to truth, but apprehenfion. South, 

The expreffions of {cripture are commonly fuited in thofe 
matters to the vulgar apprehenfions and conceptions of the place 
and people where thcy were delivered. Locke on St. Paul’s Ep. 

3. The faculty by which we conceive new ideas, or power of 
conceiving them. 

I nam’d them as they pafs’d, and underftood 

Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu’d 
me el fudden apprehenfion. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

4. Fear. 

It behoveth that the world fhould be held in awe, not by a 
vain furmife, but a true apprehenfion of fomewhat which no mari 
may think himfelf ablé to withitand. Hooker, b.v. § 2. 

And he the future evil fhall no lefs 

In apprebenfion, than in fubftance, feel. Milt. Paradife Lof. 

The apprebenfion of what was to come from an unknown, at 
leaft unacknowledged fucceffour to the crown, clouded much 
of that profperity. Clarenden. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Claudius was in no 
{mall apprehenfion for his own life.  Addifon on ancient Adedass. 

5. Sufpicion of fomething to happen, or be done. 

* TIl note you in my book of memory, 

And fcourge you for this «ppreheniien. Shake/p. Henry ‘Te 
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That he might take away the apprehenfior, that he meant 
fuddenly to depart, he fent out orders, which he was fure would 
come into the enemies hands, to two or three villages next the 
houfe, that they fhould, by the next day noon, fend propor- 
tions of corn into Bafinghoufe. Clarendon, b. viii. 

As they have no apprehenfien of thefe things, fo they need no 
comfort ugain{t them. Tillotfon. 

€. Seizure. 
Sec that he be convey'd unto the tower: 

And go we brothers to the man that took him, 

Lo qucftion of his apprchenfion. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

ATPREHE’NSIVE. adj. [from apprehend. } 
1. Quick to underftand. 

And gives encouragement to thofe who teach fuch apprehen- 
Jive {cholars. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

If confcience be naturally apprehenfive and fagacious, cer- 
tainly we fhould truft and rely upon the reports of it. South. 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I paffed through it, 
were extremely apprchenfive of fecing Lombardy the feat of 
war. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

They are not at all apprehenfive of evils ata diftance, nor 
tormented with the fearful profpc& of what may befal them 
hereafter. Tillot/oir. 

APPREHE'NSIVELY. adv. [from apprehenfive.] In an apprehea- 
five manner. 

APPREHE'NSIVENEss. 2. [from aptrehenfive.| The quality of 
being apprehenfive. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them laft, great help by the aj- 
prebenfivenefs already gained in learning the confonants. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech, 

APPRENTICE. z. f. [apprenti, Fr.] One that is bound by 
covenant, to ferve another man of trade, for a certain term of 
years, upon condition, that the artiñcer, or tradefman, fhall, 
in the mean time, endeavour to inftruét him in his art or myf- 
tery. Cowell, 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no bond 
flave could ever be more ready than that young princefs was. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

He found him fuch an apprentice, as knew well cnough how 
to fet up for himfe!f. Wotton, 

This rule fets the painter at liberty ; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to be fubject himfclf fervilely, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

‘To Appre’nTice. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘lo put out to a 
mafter as an apprentice. 
Him pertion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans bleft, 
The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope’s Epift. 
APPRENTICEHOOD. 7. f. [ftom apprentice.] The ycars of an 
apprentice’s fervitude. 
Muft I not ferve a long apprenticehood 

To forcign paflages, and in the cnd, 

Hav.ng my frecdom, boaft of nothing elfe 

But that I was a journeyman to grief ? Shake/p. Richard II. 

APPRE'NTICESHIP. 2. f. [from apprentice.] The ycars which 
an apprentice is to pafs under a mafter. 

In every art, the fimpleft that is, there is an apprenticeship 
neceflary, before it can be expected one fhould work it in a 
tafhionable piece. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

Many rufhed into the miniftry, as being the only calling that 
they could profefs, without ferving any arprenticcfbip. South. 

To Aepri'ze. v.a. [apprendre ; part. appris, Fr.] To inform; 
to give the knowledge of any thing. 

He confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or vice; he is 
well apfrized, that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things 
may convince the underftanding, and fome may terrify the con- 
{cience. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may prevent his 
miftaking. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

But if appriz’d of the fevere attack, 

The country be fhut up, lur’d by the {cent 

On church yard drear (inhuman to relate), 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Thomfen's Winter. 

To APPRO‘'ACH. v. u. [approcher, Fr.] 
1. To draw near locally. 

"Tis time to look about: the powers of the kingdom ap- 
proach apace. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We fuppofe Ulyfles approaching toward Polypheme. 

Notes on Odyffry. 
2. Fo draw near, as time. 
Hark! I hear the found of coaches, 
The hour of attack approaches. Gay’s Beggar's Opera. 
3- Vo make a progrefs towards, in the figurative fenfe, as men- 
tally. 

He fhall approach unto me : for who is this that engaged his 
heart to approach unto me? Jeri XXK VI. 

He was an admirable poct, and thought even to have ap- 
proached Homer. Temples Mifcellanies. 

To have knowledge in all the objcéts of contemplation, is 
what the mind can hardly attain unto; the inftances are few 
of thofe who have, in any meafure, approached towards it. Locke. 
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To Arpro‘acn. v.a. To bring near to. This fenfe is rather 
French than Englifh. 

‘This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes, 

but fluwly and not at all, if approached unto their roots. 
Brown's Vulgar Evrours, b iit. c. 20. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak fpirit of wine, and 
atproaching it to-a candle, the fpirituous parts will burn, with- 
out harming the paper. 

Approach’d, and looking underneath the fun, ‘ 

He faw proud Arcite. Dryden's Fables. 

Appro‘acu. n. f. [from the verb.] ae 
1. The act of drawing near. 

It I could bid the feventh welcome with fo good heart as 

can bid the other five farewel, I fhould be glad of his approach. 
Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice. 
*Tis with our fouls 

As with our eyes, that after a long darknefs 

Are dazzled at th’ approach of {udden light. 

2. Accefs. . 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; the ap- 
froach to kings and principal perfons; and the raifing of a 
man’s own fortunes. Bacons Effays. 

3. Hoftile advance. 
For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry Ve 
4. Means of advancing. l 
Againft beleagur’d heav’n the giants move, 
Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lig, 
To make their mad approaches to the fky. Drydens Ovid. 
APPRO'ACHER. n.f. [from approach] The perfon that ap- 
proaches or draws near. 
Thou gav’ft thine cars, like tapfters, that bid welcome 

To knaves and all approachers. Shakefp. Timon, 

APPRO'ACHMENT. 2. J. [from appreach.] The act of coming, 
near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the approachment of the 
air, as we have madc trial in glailes of water, which will not 
ealily freeze. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. L. 

APPROBATION. n. f. [approlatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of approving, or expreffing himfelf pleafed. 
That not paft me, but 
By learned approbation of my judges. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether received by for- 
mal confent, as incouncils, or by fecret approbation, as in cuf- 
toms, but may be taken away. Hooker, b. iv. § 14. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs of a thing, 
is not properly the willing of that thing; yet men do very com- 
monly account it fo. Scuth. 

3. Atteflation; fupport. 
How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shak. Henry V. 
APPRO'OF. n.f. [from aptrove, as froof from prove.) Approba- 
tion; commendation : a word rightly derived, but old. 
O moft perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the felf-fame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof! Shak. Mcafure for M. 
To APPROPERATE. v. a. [aptropera, Lat.} To haften; to fer 
forward. Dia. 
To APPROPINQUATE, v. n. [apprepinguo, Lat.] To draw nigh 
unto; to approach. 
To APPROPINQUE. v. n. [appropinguo, Lat.] To approach; 
to draw near to. 
The clotted blood within my hofe, 

That from my wounded body flows, 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to approtingue an end. Aludibras, 

APPRO'PRIABLE. adj. [from ap’ ropriate.] That which may be 
appropriated; that which may be reftrained to fi omething parti- 
cular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 
ginning of the world, is more juftly appropriable unto its end. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vie c 10 

To APPROPRIATE. v. a. (approprier, Fr. approprio, low Lat. } 
x. To confign to fome particular ufe or perfon. 

_ Things fanStified were thereby in fuch fort approtriated unto 

God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com- 

mon. : Hocker, b. v. § 20. 

As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, this thing, | have fe- 
lected and appropriated, I have inclofed it to mytelf and my own 
ufe; and l will endure no fharer, no rival or companion in 
it. South, 

Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And fome to publick, fome to private ends. Rofcommon. 

Marks of honour are appropriated to the magiftrate, that 

he might be invited to reverence himfelf, Atterbury. 

2. To claim or exercife an exclufive right. 

To themfelves appropriating 
The firit of God, promis’d alike, and giv’n 

‘To all believers, Miiton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
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Why fhould people engrofs and appropriate the common be- 
nefits of fire, air, and water, to themlelvcs ? L’Efirange. 
Every body elfe has an equal title to it; and thercfore he 
cannot appropriate, he cannot inclofe, without the confent of 
all his fellow commoners, al] mankind. 
. To make peculiar to fomething; to annex. 

He need but be furnifhed with verfes of facred fcripture ; and 
his fyftem, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy of his 
church, makes them immediately irrefragable arguments. 

Locke's Effay on St. Paul’s Epiftles. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appro- 

priated connection one with another. Locke. 
4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See APPROPRIATION. 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the houfe finding oncto ferve 
the cure; that king redreffed that horrid evil. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 

APPRO'PRIATE. adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar ; configned to 
fome particular ufe or perfon. 

He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the name of 
yeomen of his guard; and that it might be thought to be ra- 
ther a matter of dignity, than any matter of diffidence appro- 
priate to his own cafe, he made an ordinance not temporary, 
but to hold in fucceffion for ever. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The heathens themfelvcs had an apprehenfion of the necef- 
fity of fome apfropriate acts of divine worfhip. Stillingfleet. 

APPROPRIA'TION. n. f. [from appropriate.] 
x. The application of fomething to a particular purpofe. 

The mind fhould have diftiné ideas of the things, and re- 
tain the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that 
idea. . Locke. 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and make a great ap- 

propriation to his good parts, that he can fhoe him himfelf. 
Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
3. The fixing a particular fignification to a word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that difzuifes 

its true fenfc, palliate the abfurdity. Locke. 

4. In law, a fevering of a benefice ccclefiaftical to the proper and 
perpetual ufe of fome religious houfe, or dean, and chap- 
ter, bifhoprick, or college; becaufe, as perfons erdinarily have 
no right of fee fimple, thefe, by reafon of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the fee fimple; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation, after the licence obtained of 
the king in chancery, the confent of the diocefan, patron, and 
incumbent, are neceffary, if the church be full: but if the 
church be void, the diocefan and the patron, upon the king’s 
licence, may conclude. Cowel. 

Appropria’ror. x. f. [from appropriate.] He that is pofleffed 
of an appropriated benefice. 

Thefe approfriators, by reafon of their perpetuities, are ac- 
counted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called pro- 
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prietors. Ayliffe’s Parergon Furis Canonici. 
APPRO'VABLE. aaj. [from approve.] That which merits ap- 
probation. 


The folid reafon, or confirmed experience, of any men, is 

very approvable in what profeffion foever. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

APPROVAL. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

There is a cenfor of juftice and manners, without whofe 
approval no capital fentences are to be executed. Temle. 

Appro’vance. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation : a word not 
much ufed. 
Should fhe feem 

Soft ning the leaft approvance to beftow, 

Their colours burnifh, and, by hope infpir’d, 

They brisk advance. Lhomfon’s Spring. 

To APPROVE. v.a. [approuver, Fr. approbo, Lat.] 
1. To like; to be pleafed with. 

There can be nothing poffibly evil which God aptroveth, and 

that he approveth much more than he doth command. ficoker. 
What power was that, whereby Medea faw, 

And well approv’d, and prais’d the better courfe, 

When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 

Her feeble pow’rs, that fhe purfu’d the worfe? 

2. To exprefs liking. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up his own 
opinion againft that of fome learned doctor, or otherwife ap- 
proved writer. Lecke. 

3. To prove; to fhow; to juftify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could-fimply in no- 
thing be deceived; but that he had in fuch fort approved his 
skill, that he feemed worthy of credit for ever after, in matters 
appertaining to the fcience he was skilful in. Hooker, b. ii. 

In religion, 
What damned errour, but {fome fober brow 
Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shak. M. of Venice. 
I’m forry 
That he afproves the common liar, Fame, 
Who fpcaks him thus at Rome. Shak. Antony and Cleop. 
Would’ft thou approve thy conftancy è Approve ' 

Firft thy obedience. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Refer all the actions of this fhort life to that fate which will 
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never end; and this will approve itfelf to be wifdom at the laft, 
whatever the world judge of it now. Titktjon. 
4. To experience. 
Oh, ’tis the cure in love, and fill approp'd, 

When women cannct love, where they're belov'd. 

Shakefy. Twa Geitlemen of Verona. 
5. To make worthy of approbation. 

The firft care and concern muft be to apereve himfelf to 
God by righteoutnets, holinefs, and purity. Rogers, 

€. It has of bcfore the object. 

I fhewed you a piece of black and white tuff, juft fent from 
the dyer; which you were pleafed to approve of, aud be my cuf- 
tomer for. Swift. 

APPRO'VEMENT. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation; likin:. 
It is certain that at the firft you were all of my opinion, and 
that I did nothing without your approvement. Hayward. 
Appro’ver. x. f. [from approve.] 
1. He that approves. 
2. He that makes trial. 
i Their difcipline, 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their approvers, they are people fuch . 

As mend upon the world. Shakefo. Cymbelines 

3. In our common law, one that confefing felony of himfeifs 
appealeth or accufeth another, one er more, to be guilty of the 
fame: and he is called fo, becaufe he muft prove what he hath 
alleged in his appeal. Cowel. 

APPROXIMATE. ad}. [from ad, to, and proximus, near, Lat.] 
Near to. 

Thefe receive a quick converfion, containing aptroximate dif- 
pofitions unto animation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. ¢. 21. 

AvPKOXIMA'TION. 2. f. [from approximate. ] 

1. Approach to any thing. 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter folftice, it had 
been a fpring; for, unto that pofition, it had been in a middle 
point, and that of afcent or approximation. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour elements ; a ne- 
ceffary confequent of the fun’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of 
their approximation to the human fhape. Grew’s Mufaum. 

2. In fcience, a continual approach nearer fill, and nearer to the 
quantity fought, without a poffibility of ever arriving at it cx- 
actly. 

Appu'tseE. n. f. [aptulfus, Lat.] The a& cf ftriking againft any 
thing. 

ie hectick fever is the innate heat kindled into a deftruc+ 
tive fire, violently abforbing the radical moifture, throuzh the 
appulfe of faline fteams. Harvey on Confumptions. 

In vowels, the paflage of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any appulfe of an organ of fpecch to another: but, in all 
confonants, there is an appul/e of the organs. Holder. 

To A'PRICATE. v.n. [apricor, Lat.] To bask in the fun. Diz. 

Apricity. n. f. [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth of the fun; fun- 
fhine. Dic. 

A'PRICOT, or A'rRICOCK. 2. f. [from apricus, Lat. funny.] A 
kind of wall fruit. 

The ordinary forts of this fruit cultivated in Englifh gar- 
dens are, 1. The mafculineapricock. 2. The orange africock, 
3. The Algier apricock. 4. The Roman apricock. §. The Tur- 
key apricock. 6. The tranfparent atricock. 7. The Breda apri- 
cock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock. They are generally propagat- 
ed by budding them on plum ftocks, and will readily take upon 
almoft any fort of plum, provided the ftock be free and thriv- 
ing. Millar. 

APRIL. n. f. [Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month of 
the year, January counted firft. 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, with a garland 
of myrtle and hawthorn buds; in one hand primrofes and vio- 
lets, inthe other the fign Taurus. Peacham on Drawing. 

Men are April when they woo, December when they wed: 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the sky changes when 
they are wives. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A’pron. n. fa [A word of uncertain etymology, but fuppofed by 
fome to be contracted from afore one.) A cloth hung beforcy 
to keep the other drefs clean. 

Give us gold, gocd Timon: haft thou more ?-——.-- 

Hold up, you fluts, 

Your aprons mountant. Shakefp. Timon. 

The nobility think fcorn to go in leather aprons. Shak. H.V I. 

How might we fee Falftaff, and not ourfelves be feen ?—— 
Put on two leather jerkins and aprons, and wait upon him at 
his table as drawers. Shakef/p. Henry IV. 

In both thefe figures the veft is gathered up before them, 
like an afron, which you muft fuppofe filled with fruits, as well 
as the cornucopiz. Addifon on Medals. 

Aprox. [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a great gun. 

APRON of a poofe. ‘The fat fkin which covers the belly. 

A’PRON-MAN. n. f. [from apron and man.] A man that wears an 
apron; a workman; an artificer. 


You 


APT 


: You have made good work, 

You and your apron-men, that ftood fo much 

Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of garlick eaters. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

APRONED. adj. [from apron.] Wearing an apron. 
The cobler apron’d, and the parfon gown’d. Pope’s E ff. on M. 
APSIS, n. f. apfides, plural. [at is.] 

Is applied, in aftronomy, to two points in the orbits of pla- 
nets, in which they are at the greateft, and the leaft diftance 
from the fun or earth, The higher ap/is is more particularly 
denominated aphelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigee. Chambers. 

If bodies revolve in orbits that ate pretty near circles, and the 
apfides of thefe orbits be fixed, then the centripetal forces of 
thofe bodies will be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. 

Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 
APT. adj. [aptus, Lat.] 
1. Fit. 

This fo eminent induftry in making profclytes, more of that 
fex than of the other, groweth ; for that they are deemed apter 
to ferve as inftruments in the caufe. Apter they are through 
the eagernefs of their affection ; apter through a natural incli- 
hation unto piety; apter through fundry opportunities, &'c. 
Finally, agter through a fingular delight which they take in 
giving very large and particular intelligence how all near about 
them ftand affected as concerning the fame caufe. Hooker, Pr. 

2. Having a tendency to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep thofe forms which give 
them their being, cannot poffibly be apt or inclinable to do 
otherwife than they do. Hooker. 

3. Inclined to} led to. 

You may make her you love, believe it ; which, I warrant, 
fhe is apter to do, than confefs fhe does. Shak. As you like it. 

Men are apt to think well of themlelves, and of their nation, 
of their courage and ftrength. Temple. 

One, who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to what he reads, 
and aft to put a wrong interpretation upon it. adifon. Speé?. 

Even thofe who are near the court, are apt to deduct wrong 
confequences, by reafoning upon the motives of actions. Swift. 

What we have always feen to be done in one manner, we 
are aft to imagine there was but that one way. Bentl. Sermons. 

4. Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my ufe of anger 

To better vantage. 

5. Qualified for. 

All that were ftrong and aft for war, even them the king of 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 2 Kings, xxiv. 16. 

To APT. v.a. [apto, Lat.] 
1. To fuit; to adapt. 
We need a man that knows the feveral graces 

Of hiftory, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where fplendour, and where height, 

Where {weetnefs is required, and where weight. B. Fobnfon. 

2. Tofit; to qualify. 
The king is melancholy, 
Apted for any ill impreffions. Denhain’s Sophy. 
To A’pTaTE. v.a. [aptatum, Lat.] To make fit. 

To apftate a planet, isto ftrengthen the planet in pofition of 
houfe and dignities to the greatett advantage, in order to bring 
about the defired end. Bailey. 

A'PTITUDE. n. f. [French.] 
1. Fitnefs. 

This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitnefs for the end to 
which it was aimed, the planting and nourifhing all true virtuc 
among men. Decay of Piety, 

2. Tendency. 

In anabortion, the mother, befides the fruftration of her hopes, 

acquires an aptitude to mifcarry for the future. Decay of Piety. 
3. Difpofition. : 

He that is about children, fhould ftudy their nature and ap- 
titudes, what turns they eafily take, and what becomes them ; 
what their native {tock is, and what it is fit for. Lecke. 

A'PTLY. adv. [from apt.] 

1. Properly; with juft conne€tion, or correfpondence ; fitly. 

‘That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform’d. Sh. As you like it. 
But what the mafs nutritious does divide ? 

What makes them aptly to the limbs adhcre, 
In youth encreafe them, and in age repair ? 

2. Juftly ; pertinently. 

Irénzus very aptly remarks, that thofe nations, who were not 
pofieft of the gofpels, had the fame accounts of our Saviour, 
which are in the Evangelifts.  Addifon on the Chriftian Relig. 

3. Readily; acutely; as, he learned his bufinels very apt/y. 
A’pt ness. n. fa [from apt.] 
1. Fitnefs; fuitablenefs. 

The nature of every law muft be judged of by the aptnefs 
of things therein prefcribed, unto the fame end. Hooker. 

There are antecedent and independent aptneffes in things; 
with refpect ta which, they are fit to be commanded or for- 
bidden. Norris's Mifcel. 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Blackmore. 
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2. Difpofition to any thing. 

The nobles reccive fo to heart the banifhment of that wor- 
thy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptne/s to take all power 
from the people. Shak-/p. Coriolanus. 

3+ Quicknefs of apprehenfion ; readinefs to learn. 

What fhould be the agtze/s of birds, in comparifon of beafts, 
to imitate fpeech, may be enquired. Bacons Nat. Hiftory. 

4. Tendency. y 

Some feeds of goodnefs give him a rciifh af fuch reflections, 

as have an apftnc/s to improve the mind. Addifon. Speltator. 
A'PTOTE. n. f. {of æ and alas.) A noun which is not declined 
with cafes. 


AQUA. n. f. [Latin.] A word fignifying water, very much uled j 


in chymical writings. A 
AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A corrofive liquor made by diftill- 
ing purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol 
in a ftrong heat: the liquor, which rifes in fumes red as blood 
being collected, is the fpirit of nitre or agua fortis; which ferves 
as a menftruum for diflolving of filver, and all other metals, ex- 
cept gold. But if fea falt, or fal ammoniack, be added to agua 
fortis, it commences aqua regia, and will then diflolve no metal 
but gold. Aqua fortis is commonly held to have been invented 
about the year 1300; though others will have it to have been 
known in the time of Mofes. It is ferviceable to refiners, in 
feparating filver from gold and copper; to the workers in-mo- 
faick, for ftaining and colouring their woods ; to dyers, in their 
colours, particularly fcarlet; and to other artifts, for colour- 
ing bone and ivory. With agua fortis boekbinders marble the 


covers of books, and diamond cutters feparate diamonds from 


metalline powders. It is alfo ufed in etching copper or brafs 
plates. Chambers. 

The diffolving of filver in agua fortis, and gold in aqua re- 
gia, and not vice ver{a, would not be difficult to know. Locke, 

AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidarics, is of a fea or bluith 
green. his {tone fecms to me to be the beryllus of Pliny. 

Woedward’s Meth. of Foffils. 

AQUA MIRABILIS. [Latin.] The wonderful water, is pre- 
pared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmegs, 
ginger, and fpirit of wine, digefted twenty four hours, then dif- 
tilled. It isa good and agreeable cordial. 

AQUA REGIA, or AQUA REGALIS. [Latin.] An zcid cor- 
rofive fpirit or water, fo called becaufe it ferves as a menftruum 
to diflolve gold, commonly efteemed the king of metals. Its 
bafis, or eflential ingredient, is common fea falt, the only falt 
in nature which will operate on gold. It is commonly pre- 
pared by mixing common fea falt, or fal ammoniack, or the 
{pirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or common aqua fortis, 

Chambers. 

He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixednefs or fo- 
lubility in agua regia. Locke. 

AQUA-VITH, [Latin.] It is commonly underftood of what 
is otherwife called brandy, or fpirit of wine, either fimple 
or prepared with aromaticks. But fome appropriate the term 
brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape ; aqua-uita, 
to that drawn after the fame manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my cheefe, an Irifhman with My aqua vite 
bottle, or a thief to walk with my ambling gelding, than my 

_ wife with herfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Aqua’tick. adj. [aquaticus, Lat. from aqua, water. ] 

1, That which inhabits the water. 

The vaft variety of worms found in animals, as well terref- 
trial as aquatick, are taken into their bodies by meats and drinks. 

Ray on Creation: 

Brutes may be confidered as either aerial, terreftrial, aguatick, 
or amphibious. Aguatick are thofe whofe conftant abode is up- 
on the water. Locke. 

2. Applied to plants, that which grows inthe water. 

Flags, and fuch like aguaticks, are beft deftroyed by drain. 
ing. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A'QUATILE. adj. [aguatilis, Lat.] ‘That which inhabits the 
water. 

A’ QUEDUCT. 7. f. [aquedudius, Lat.] A conveyance made for 
carrying water from one place to another ; made on uneven 
ground, to preferve the level of the water, and convey it by a 
canal. Some aqueducts are under ground, and others above it, 
fupported by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of the com- 
monwealth fhews itfelf chiefly in temples, highways, aquedué?s, 
walls and bridges of the city. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Hither the rills of water are convey’d 

In curious aquedué?s, by nature laid 

To carry all the humour. Blackmore, Creation. 

A'QUEOUS. adj. [from agua, water, Lat.] Watery. 

The vehement fire requifite to its fufion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moifture. Ray on Creation. 

A’queousness. n. f. [aquofitas, Lat.] Waterifhnefs, 

A'QUILINE. adj. [aquilinus, Lat. from aquila, an eagle.] Refem- 
bling an eagle; when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

His nofe was aguiline, his eyes were blue, 

Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue. Dryden's Fables. 
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Gryps fignifies fome kind of eagle or vulture ; from whence 
the epithet grypus for an hooked or aguiline nofe. Br. Vul. Err. 
Aquo’sE. adj. [from agua, Lat.] Watery; having the quali- 
ties of water. Dit. 
Aquo'siry. n. f. [from aguofe.] Waterinefs. Di. 
AR. anno regri; that is, the year of the reign: as, 4. R.G. R. 
20. Anno regni Georgii regis vigefimo, in the twenticth ycar of 
the reign of king George. 
A’RABLE. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow.] Fit for the plough; 
fit for tillage; productive of corn. 
His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field, 
Part arable, and tilth ; whereon were fheaves 
New reap’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
’Tis good for arable, a glebe that asks 

Tough teams of oxen, and laborious tasks. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Having but very little arable land, they are forced to fetch all 
their corn from foreign countries. Addifon's Rem. on Ita’y. 

ARACHNOIDES. n./. (from weexyry a fpider, and «©, form. ] 
1. One of the tunicks of the eye, fo called from its r¢femblance 
toa cobweb. 

As to the tunicks of the eye, many things might be taken 
notice of ; the prodigious finencfs of the arachnoides, the acute 
fenfe of the retina, &e. Derham’s Phyjico-Theology. 

2. It is alfo a fine thin tranfparent membrane, which, lying be- 
tween the dura and the pia mater, is fuppofed to inveft the 
whole fubftance of the brain. Chambers. 

ARAIGNEE. n. f. [French.] A term in fortification, which 
fomctimes denotes a branch, return, or gallery of a mine. Didi. 

Ara/Ne0uS. adj. [from aranea, Lat. acobweb.] Refembling a 
cobweb. 

The curious araneous membrane of the eye conftringeth and 
dilateth ity and fo varieth its focus. Derham’s Ph. Theol. 

Ara’tion. n f [aratio, Lat.] The act or practice of plow- 
ings 

A'RATORY. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow.] ‘That which contri- 
butes to tillage. Diéi. 

A’rsauist. 2. f. [from arcus, a bow, and balifta, an engine to 
throw ftones.] A crofs-bow. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta, or ar- 
balif?, was firft fhewed to the French by our king Richard the 
fir, who was fhortly after flain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

A/RBITER. 2. f. [Lat.] 

1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whofe determination they 
voluntarily fubmit. ’ 

He would put himfelf into the king’s hands, and make him 
arbiter of the peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. One who has the power of decifion or regulation ; a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter, 

Chance governs all. Miltons Par. Loft, b. ii. 1.909. 

His majefty, in this great conjuncture, feems tobe generally 
allowed for the fole arbiter of the affairs of chriftendom. Temple. 

A/RBITRABLE. adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] Arbitrary ; depend- 
ing upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parfonage is in land, called the 
glebe; intythe, a fet part of our goods rendered to God ; in 
other offerings beftowed upon God by the people, either in fuch 
arbitrable proportion as their own devotion moveth them, or 
as the laws or cuftoms of particular places do require them. 

Spelman, 

ArsvTRAMENT, n.f. [from arbitror, Lat.] Will; determina- 
tion ; choice. 

Stand faft! to ftand or fall, 

Free in thine own arbitrament it ftands, 

Perfect within, no outward aid require ; 

And all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. - Miltons Par. Loft. 

A'RBITRARILY. adv. [from arbitrary.) With no other rule than 
the will; defpotically ; abfolutcly. 

He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled ; and came to the 
deferved end of all tyrants. Dryden’s Virgils Æneid, Pref. 

Arsirra‘Rious. adj. [from arbitrarius, Lat. } Arbitrary ; de- 
pending on the will. 

Thefe are ftanding and irrepealable truths, fuch as have no 
precarious exiftence, or arbitrarious dependance upon any will 
or underftanding whatfoever. Norris's Mifcellanies. 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY. adv. [from arbitrarious.] Arbitrarily ; ac- 
cording to mere will and pleafure. A 

Whcre words are impofed arbitrarioufly, diftorted from their 
common ufc, the mind muft be led into mifprifion. Glanville. 

A'RBITRARY. adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.] a 

1. Defpotick ; abfolute; bound by no law ; following the will 
without reftraint. It is applied both to perfons and things. 

In vain the Tyrian queen refigns her life 
For the chafte glory of a virtuous wife, 
If lying bards miay falfe amours rehearfe, 


And blaft her name with arbitrary verfe. Walp. 
‘Their regal tyrants fhall with blufhes hide 

Their little lufts of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to fee their vaflals ty’d. Prior. 


2. Depending on no rule; capricious. ; 
It may be perceived, with what infecurity we afcribe effects 


depending oa the natural period of time, unto arbitrary calcu- 
Wor. l 
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lations, and fuch as vary at pleafure. 
To A/RBITRATE. v.a. [arbitror, Lat.] 
1. Todccide ; to determine. 
This might have been prevented, and made whole, 
With very cafy arguments of love, 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms muft 
With fearful bloody iflue arbitrate. Shakefp. King Jobn. 
2. To judge of. 
Yet where an equal poife of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 
To ARBITRAYE. v.n. To give judgment. 
It did arbitrate upon the feveral reports of fenfe, not like a 
drowfy judge, only hearing, but alfo directing their verdict. South. 
A/RBiTRARINESS. 1. f. [from arbitrary.] Defpoticalnefs; ty- 
ranny. 
He that by harfhnefs of nature, and arbitrarinefs of com- 
mands, ufes his children like fervants, is what they mean by 
a tyrant. Temples Mifcellantes. 
ARBITRATION. n. f. [from arbitror, Lat.] The determination 
of a caufe by a judge mutually agreed on by the partics con- 
tending. 
Arsirra’tor. n: f. [from arbitrate. ] 
1. An extraordinary judge between party and party, chofen by 


Brown's Vulgar Err. 


Milton’s Comus. 


their mutual confent. Cowel, 
Be a good foldier, or upright truftee, 
An arbitrator from corruption free. Dryd. Juv. 


2. A governour ; a prefident. 
Though heav’n be fhut, 

And heav’n’s high arbitrator fit fecure 

In his own ftrength, this place may be expos’d. M. Par. Loft. 

3. He that has the power of acting by his own choice without 
limit or controul. 

Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the confederates 
matters of their own terms, and arbitratars of a peace. 

Addifon on the State of the War. 
4. The determiner; he that puts an end to any affair. 
But now the arbitrator of defpairs, 
Juft death, kind umpire of man’s miferies, 
With fweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. Sh. H. VI. 
The end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 
Will one day end it. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
ArBI'TREMENT. n.f. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
1. Decifion; determination. 

I know the knight is incenfed againft you, even to a morta 
arbitrement ; but nothing of the circumftance more. 

Shake/p. Twelfih Night. 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the arbitrement 
of the fword. Hayward. 

2. Compromife. 

Lukewarm perfons think they may accommodate points of 
religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements ;_ as if they 
would make an arbitrement between God and man. Bacon’s Eff. 

A/rBorARY. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Of or belonging toa tree. D. 
A'RBORET. n.f. [arbor, Lat. a tree.) A fmall tree or fhrub. 
No arboret with painted blofloms dreft, 
And fmelling fwect, but there it might be found, 
To bud out fair, and her fweet fmells throw all around. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 6. 
Now hid, now feen, 
Among thick woven arborets, and flow’rs, 
Imbroider’d on each bank. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
ARBO'REOUS. adj. [arboreus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to trees. 
2. A term in botany, to diftinguifh fuch fungufes or moffes as 
grow upon trees, from thofe that grow on the ground. Quincy. 

They {peak properly, who make it an arboreous excrefcence, 
or rather a fuperplant bred of a vifcous and fuperfluous lopp, 
which the tree itfelf cannot affimilate. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

A'RBORIST. 7. f. [arboriffe, Fr. from arbor, atree.] A naturalift 
who makes trecs his ftudy. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arbori/?s obferve to 
be long in the begctting his buds; but the cold feafons being 

aft, he fhoots them all out in a night. Howels Vocal Fore/t. 
A/rgorous. adj. [from arbor, Lat.) Belonging to a tree. 
From under fhady arborous roof — 
Soon as they forth were come to open fight 
Of day-fpring, and the fun. Milton's Par. Loft, b.v. 
A'reour. n.f. [from arbor, Lat. a tree] A bower; a place 
covered with green branches of ‘trecs. 

Nay you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 

cat a lalt year’s pippin of my own graffing. Shak. Henry IV. 
Let us divide our labours: thou, where choice 

Leads thee, or where moft needs, whether to wind 

The woodbine round this arbour, or direét 

The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 

For noon-day’s heat are clofer arbours madc, 
And for frefh ev’ning air the op’ner glade. Dryd. State of Inn. 
ArgouRr vine. A fpecies of bind weed; which fee. 
A’neuscce, nf. [arbufcula, Lat.) Any little fhrub. 
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A’reures x. J. [arbutus, Lat.] 

Arbute, or ftrawberry trec, grows common in Ireland. It 
is difficult to be raifed trom the feeds, but may be propagated 
by layers. It grows to a goodly tree, endures our climate, un- 
łefs the weather be very feverc, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 
Rough arbute flips into a hazel bough 
Are oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree ftock. May's Virgil's Georg. 
Arc, n. f. [arcus, Lat.] ; 
I» A fcgment; a part of a circle; not more than a femicircle. 

Their fegments, or arcs, for the moft part, exceeded not the 

third part of acircle. Newton's Opticks. 
2. An arch. 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate; 

Reverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 

On fome patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 

Arca'pe. n.f. [French.] A continued arch; a walk arched 
over. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door. Pope's Epiftles. 
ARCA'NUM. n.f. in the plural arcana, A Latin word, fignify- 
ing a fecret. 
ARCH, n.f. [arcus, Lat. ] 
1. Part of a circle, not more than the half. 
The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is lefs than the 
whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle. Locke. 
2. A building in form of a fegment of a circle, ufed for bridges 
and other works. 
Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Let Romein Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire full! here is my fpace. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
The royal fquadron marches, 
Ereét triumphal arches 
For Albion and Albanius. 
3. The fky, or vault of heaven. 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope r 
Of fea and land, Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
4. [from aex>.] A chief: obfolete. 
The noble duke, my mafter, 
My worthy arch and patron comes to night. Sh. King. Lear. 
To Arcu. v.a. [arcuo, Lat.] 
1. To build arches. 
The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the fand, 
2. To cover with arches. 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through. Sh. Cymbel. 
The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 
ever with fuch a curious pile of ftones, that confidering the 
rapid courfe of the deep ftream that roars under it, it may well 
~ take place among the wonders of the world. Hewel’s Voc. For. 
` ARCH. adj. [from #ex%, chief. ] 
a. Chicf; of the firft clafs. 
The tyrannous and bloody aét is done 5 
The moft arch deed of piteous maffacre, 
That cver yet this land was guilty of. Shake/p. Richard Ill. 
There is fprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
2. Waggifh; mirthful; triflingly mifchievous. ‘This fignifica- 
tion it feems to have gained, by being frequently applied to the 
boy moft remarkable tor his pranks; as the arch rogue, &c, 
Eugenio fet out from the fame univerfity, and about the 
fame time with Corufades; he had the reputation of an arch lad 
at fchool. Swift's Fates of Clergy. 
ARCH, in compofition, fignifies chief, or of the firft clafs, [from 
&ex@, OF aexs.] as, archangel, archbifhop. It is pronounced vas. 
rioufly with regard to the ch, which before a confonant found 
as in cheefe, as archdeacon; before a vowel like 4, as archangel, 
ARCHA'NGEL. a. fı [archangelus, Lat.] One of the higheft or- 
der of angels. 


Dryden’s Albion, 


Pope. 


His form had yet not loft 

All her original brightnefs, nor appear’d 

Lefs than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excefs 

Of glory obfcur’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 

”Tis fure th’ archangels trump I hear, 
Nature’s great pafling-bell, the only call 
Of gods that will be heard by all. Norris's Mifcellanies. 
ARCHANGEL. n.f. [/amium, Lat.] The name of a plant, called 
alfo Dead nettle. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is hol- 
low like a fpoon; but the under one divided into two feg- 
ments, inthe form of a heart, and both end in chaps brimmed 
and edged ; out of the flower cup, which is fiftuleus and cut 
into fegments, rifes the pointal, fixed, like a nail, to the 
hinder part of the flower, with four embryocs which be- 
come triangular feeds inclofed in a hufk formed of the flower 
cup. ‘lhe fpecies are fourteen, and {even of them grow wild 
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on dry banks, or under hedges, two forts of which are ufed ig 
medicine. Millar, 

ARCHANGE'LICK. adj. [from archangel.] Belonging to arch- 
angels. 

5 He ceas’d, and th’ archangelick pow’r prepar’d 

For fwift defcent; with him the cohort bright 

Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. 

Arcuss/acon, ^. f. [from arch and beacon.] ‘The chief place 
of profpect, or of fignal. 

You fhall win the top of the Cornith archbeacon Hainbo= 
rough, which may for profpect compare with Rama in Palef- 
tina. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal, 

Arcusi'sHop. 2. f. [from arch and bi/hop.] A bithop of the firlt 
clafs, who fuperintends the conduct of other bifhops his fuffrae 


gans. 
Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 

Inftall’d lord archbifbop of Canterbury. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

The archbifbop was the known architeét of this new fabrick. 

Clarendon. 

ARCHBI'sHopPRICK. 2. f. [from archbifbop.} The ftate or jurif= 

diction of an archbifhop. 
*Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 

For not beftowing on him, at his afking, i 

The archbifhoprick of Toledo this is purpos’d: Sh. H. VIII: 

This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to the 
archbifboprick, underwent the envy and malice of men who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendan. 

ARCHCHA'NTER. n. f. [from arch and chanter.) The chief 
chanter. 

ARCHDE'ACON. n. f. [archidiaconus, Lat.] One that fupplies 
the bifhop’s place and office in fuch matters as do belong to the 
epifcopal function. The law ftiles him the bifhop’s vicar, or 
vicegerent. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Left negligence might foift in abufes, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew’s Surv. of Irel. 

ÅRCHDE'ACONRY. n. f. [archidtaconatus, Lat.] The office or 
jurifdi@tion of an archdeacon. 

It oweth fubjetion to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
hath one only archdeaconry, Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

ARCHDE’ACONSHIP. z. f. [from archdeacon.] The office of an 
archdeacon. 

ARCHDUKE. n.f. [archidux, Lat.] A title given to fome fove- 
reign princes, as of Auftria and Tufcany. 

Philip archduke of Auftria, during his voyage from the Ne- 
therlands towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth. 
Carew’s Survey of Cormwal. 

Arcupu’cuess. 7. f. [from arch and duchef;.] A title given to 
the lifter or daughter of the archduke of Auftria, or to the wife 
of an archduke of Tufcany. 

ARCH-PHILO'SOPHER. n. f. [from arch and philofopher.] Chief 
philofopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-phile- 
Sopher was of, that the chiefeft perfon in every houfhold was al- 
ways as it were a king. Hooker, b.i. 
ARCH-PRE'LATE. 7. f. [from arch and prelate.] Chief prelate. 
May we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil’s authority and 
quality, an arch-prelate in the houfe of God, fhould have his 
name far and wide called in queftion. Hooker, b. v. § 42. 

ARCH-PRE'SBYTER, 2. f. [from arch and prefbyter.] Chief pref- 
byter. 

y fimple deacons are in fubjettion to prefbyters, according 
to the canon law; fo are alfo prefbyters and arch-presbyters in 
fubjection to thefe archdeacons. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ARCH-PRI'EST. n: f. [from arch and prief?.] Chief prieft. 

‘The word decanus was extended to an ecclefiaftical dignity, 
which included the arch-prie/ts. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ARCHAIO'LoGY. n. f. [from aexai®, ancient, and Arye, a dif- 
courfe.] A difcourfe on antiquity. 

ARCHAIOLO’GICK. adj. [from archaiology.] Relating to a dif- 
courfe on antiquity. 

A'RCHAISM. 7. f. [excus] An ancient phrafe, or mode of 
expreffion. 

I thal! never ufe archai/ms, like Milton. Watts: 

A/RCHED. participial adj. [from To arch.] Bent in the form of 
an arch. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Merry Wives of Windf. 

A/RCHER. 2. f. [archer, Fr. from arcus, Lat. a bow.] He that 
fhoots with a bow; he that carries a bow in battle. 

Fight, gentlemen of England ; fight, bold yeomen! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head: 
Spur your proud horfes hard. Shake/p. Richard MI. 
This Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory fhall be ours, 
for we are the only love-gods. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 
hou frequent bring’ft the {mitten deer; 
For feldom, archers fay, thy arrows err. 

A/RCHERY. 7. f. [from archer.] 

1. The ufe of the bow. 

Among the Englifh artillery, archery challengeth the pre- 
eminence, as peculiar to our nation. Camden's Remains. 


Prior. 


2. The 
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2. The act of fiooting with the bow, 
Flowcr of this purple dyc, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye ! Shakef. Midf. Night's Dr, 
3. The art of an archer. 
Bleft feraphims fhall leave their quire, 
And turn love’s foldiers upon thee, 
To exercife their archery. Crafhaw’s Steps to Temple, 
A'RCHES-COURT. we [from arches and court.] The chief and 
moft ancient confiftory that belongs to the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, for the debating of fpiritual caufes, fo called from 
Bow-church in London, where it is kept, whofe top is raifed 
of ftone-pillars, built arch-wife. The judge of this court is 
termed the dean of the arches, or official of the arches-court : 
dean of the arches, becaufe with this office is commonly joined 
a peculiar jurifdidtion of thirteen parifhes in London, termed 
a deanery, being exempted from the authority of the bifhop of 
London, and belonging to the archbifhop of Canterbury ; of 
which the parifh of Bow isone. Some others fay, that he was 
firft called dean of the arches, becaufe the official to the arch- 
bifhop, the dean of the arches, was his fubftitute in his court ; 
and by that means the names became confounded. The ju- 
rifuiGtion of this judge is ordinary, and extends through the 
whole province of Canterbury : fo that, upon: any appeal, he 
forthwith, and without any further examination of the caufe, 
fends out his citation to the party appealed, and his inhibition 
to the judge from whom the appeal is made. Cowell. 
A’RCHE TYPE: n. f. [archetypum, Lat.] The original of which any 
refemblance is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived images them- 
íelves by fimple fenfe ; yet it feems inconceivable, how they 
fhould apprehend their archetypes. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

As aman, a tree, are the outward objects of our perception, 
and the outward archetypes or patterns of our ideas ; fo our fen- 
fations of hunger, cold, are alfo inward archetypes or patterns of 
our ideas. But the notions or pictures of thefe things, as they 
are in the mind, are the ideas. Watts’s Logick. 

ARCHE'TYPAL. adj. [archetypus, Lat.] Original; being a pat- 
tern from which copies are made. 
Through contemplation’s opticks I have feen 
Him who is fairer than the fons of men: 
The fource of good, the light archetypal Norris's Mifeell, 
ARCHES. n.f. [probably from žęx©.] A word by which 
Paracelfus feems to have meant a power that prefides over the 
animal ceconomy, diftinét from the rational foul. 
ARCHIDIA'CONAL. adj. [from archidiaconus, Lat. an archdea- 
con.] Belonging to an archdeacon ; as, this offence is liable 
to be cenfured in an archidiaconal vifitation. 
ARCHIEPI'SCOPAL. adj. [from archiepi/copus, Lat. an archbifhop. ] 
Belonging to an archbifhop ; as, Canterbury is an archiepifcopal 
fee; the fuffragans are fubje€t to archiepi/copal jurifdiGiion. 
ARCHITECT. n. f. [architeétus, Lat. } 
1. A profeffor of the art of building. 

The architeé?’s glory confifts in the defignment and idea of 
the work ; his ambition fhould be to make the form triumph 
over the matter. Wotton, 

2. Acontriver of a building; a builder. 
The hafty multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work fome praife, 

And fome the architec? : his hand was known 

In heav’n, by many a tow’red f{tructure high, 

Where fcepter’d angels held their refidence, 

And fat as princes. Milton s Paradife Loft, b.i. 

3- The contriver or former of any compound body. 
This inconvenience the divine architeé? of the body obviated. 
Ray on the Creation. 
4. The contriver of any thing. 
An irreligious Moor, f 
Chief architec? and plotter of thefe woes. Shak. Tit. Andron. 
ARCHITE'CTIVE. adj. [from architecé?.] That performs the 
work of architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, particularly the 
lat mentioned, be furnifhed with architective materials? 

Derham's Phy/ico-Theology. 

ARCHITECTO'NICK. adj. [from dex chief, and ríxrun an ar- 

tificer.] That which has the power or {kill of an architeét; that 
which can build or form any thing. 

To fay that fome more fine part of either, or all the hypo- 
ftatical principle, is the architect of this elaborate ftructure, is 
to give occafion to demand, what proportion of the tria prima 
afforded this architecfonick {pirit, and what agent made fo skil- 
ful and happy a mixture. Boyles Scept. Chym. 

ARCHITECTURE. 1. /. [architectura, Lat.] 
3. The art or fcience of building. 

Architeélure is divided into civil architecture, called by way of 
eminence architediure; military architecture, or fortification; and 
naval architeéture, which, befides building of fhips and veffels, 
includes alfo ports, moles, docks, &c. Some think the Ty- 
rians were the firft improvers of architecture; but others con- 
tend, that the rules of this art were delivered by God himfelf 
to Solomon, fronr whom the ‘lyrians had their inftruétion, 
which they afterwards communicated to the Egyptians; thefe 
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to the Grecians, and thefe again to the Romans. Under Au- 
Bultus, architecture arrived to its greateft glory ; but it after- 
wards dwindled by degrees, and at laft fell with the weftern 
empire, in the fifth century, when the Vifigoths deftroyed all 
the moit beautiful monuments of antiquity; and anew manner 
of building took its rife, called the Gothick, coarfe, artlefs, 
and maffive. Of the fame kind was the Arabesk, Moorisk or 
Moorith architecture, brought from the South by the Moors 
and Saracens. The architects of the thirteenth, fourtcenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, who had fome knowledge of {culpture, 
feemed to make perfeétion confit altogether in the delicacy 
and multitude of ornaments, which they frequently beftowed 
on their buildings without any conduct or tafte. In the two 
lait centuries, the archite€ts of Italy and France were wholly 
bent upon retrieving the primitive fimplicity and beauty of an- 
cient architefture, in which they did not fail of fuccefs. This 
art is divided into five orders 3 the Tufcan, Dorick, Ionick, 
Corinthian, and Compofite; which took their rife from the 
different proportions that the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered neceflary, according to the bulk, ftrength, delicacy, 
richnefs, or fimplicity required. Chambers. 
Our fathers next in architecture skill’d, 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafety build : 

Then palaces and lofty domes arofe, 

Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. Blackm. Creat, 

z. The effeét or performance of the {cience of building, 

The formation of the firft earth being a piece of divine archi- 
teclure, afcribed to a particular providence.  Burnet’s Theory. 

A'RCHIFRAVE. 7. J: [from dex», chief, and trabs, Lat. a beam 3 
becaufe it is fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam in timber 
buildings.}] That part of a column, or order of a column, 
which lies immediately upon the capital, and is the loweft 
member of the entablature. This member is different in the 
different orders ; and, in building architrave doors and win- 
dows, the workman frequently follows his own fancy. The 
architrave is fometimes called the reafon piece, or mafter beam, 
in timber buildings, as porticosy cloifters, &c. In chimnies it 
is called the mantle piece; and over jambs of doors, and lintels 
cf windows, hyperthyron. Builders Ditt. 

‘The materials laid over this pillar were of wood; through 
the lightnefs whereof the architrave could not fuffer, nor the 
column jtéelf, being fo fubftantial. Wotton’s Architeflures 

Weftward a pompous frontifpiece appear’d, 

On Dorick pillars of white marble rear’d, 

Crown’d with an architrave of antique mold, 

And fculpture rifing on the roughen’d gold, Popes T. of Fa 

A'RCHIVES. 2. f. without a fingular. [archiva, Lat.] The places 
where records or ancient writings are kept. It is perhaps fome- 
times ufed forthe writings themfelves. 

Though we think our words vanifh with the breath that ut- 
ters them, yet they become records in God’s court, and are 
laid up in his archives, as witneffes either for or againft us. 

Government of the Tongue, § T. 

I fhall now only look a little into the Mofaick archives, to 
obferve what they furnifh us with upon this fubje&t. Woodward. 

A’RcHWISE. adv. [from arch and wife.}] In the form of an arch. 

Thec ourt of arches, fo called ab arcuata nae or from Bow 
church in London, which is dedicated to the irgin Mary, by 
reafon of the fteeple or clochier thereof, raifed at the top with 
{tone pillars in fafhion of a bow bent archwi/e, Ayliffe’s Par. 

ARCI'TENENT. adj. [arcitenens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. Dia. 

ARCTA'TION. n. J. [from arcto, to ftreighten. ] Streightening ; 
confinement to a narrower’ compafs, 

A’rcT ick. n. f. [from Aee, the northern conftellation.] Nor- 
thern ; lying under the Arétos, or bear. See ARTICK, 

Ever during fnows, perpetual fhades 

Of darknefs, would congeal their livid blood, 

Did not the aré7ick tract {pontaneous yield 

A cheering purple berry big with wine.. 

A’rcrick Circle. See CIRCLE. 

A'RCUATE. adj. [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in the form of an arch: 

The caufe of the confufion in founds, and the inconfufion of 
fpecies vifible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines; but 
founds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, muft needs en- 
counter and difturb the one the other. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, the carneous 
fibres are inflected and arcuate. Ray on Creation. 

A'RCUATILE, adj. [from arcuate,] Bent; inflected. Dif; 

Arcua’tion. n. f. [from arcuate. } 

1. The act of bending any thing; incurvation. 

2. The ftate of being bent; curvity, or crookednefs, 

3- [In gardening.] ‘The method of raifing by layers fuch trees as 
cannot be raifed from feed, or that bear no feed, as the elm, 
lime, alder, willow; and is fo called from bending down to 
the ground the branches which fpring from the offsets or ftools 
after they are planted. Chambers. 

A/RcuATURE. n. f. [arcuatura, low Latin] The bending or 
curvature of an arch. ia. 

ARCUBA'LISTER. n. f. [from arcus, a bow, and balifia, an en- 
gine.} A crofsbow man. 

King John was efpicd by a very good arcubalifter, who faid, 
that he would {oon difpatch the cruel tyrant. Ged forbid, vile 

3 varlet, 
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varlet, quoth the earl, that we fhould procure the death of the 
holy one of God. Camden’s Remains. 
Arp. {Saxon.] Signifies natural difpofition ; as, Goddard is a 
divine temper ; Reinard, a fincere temper ; Giffard, a bounti- 
ful and liberal difpofition ; Bernard, filial affection, &c. 
Gibfon’s Camden. 
A’rpency. n.f [from ardent.] Ardour; eagernefs 5 warmth 
of affcction. 

Accepted they fhall be, if qualified with humility, and ar- 
dency, and perfeverance, fo far as concerns the end immediate 
to them. Hammond’s Pratt. Catechi/m. 

The ineffable happinefs of our dear Redeemer muft needs 
bring an increafe to ours, commenfurate to the ardency of our 
love for him. Boyle. 

A'RDENT. adj. [ardens, Lat. burning. ] 
1. Hot; burning; fiery. 

Chymifts obferve, that vegetables, as lavender, rue, marjo- 
ram, ĉc.. diftilled before fermentation, yield oils without any 
burning fpirits; but, after fermentation, yleld ardent fpirits 
without oils; which fhews, that their oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into fpirit. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Fierce; vehement. 
A knight of fwarthy face, 
High ona cole-black {teed purfued the chace; =, 
With flafhing flames his ardent eyes were filled. Dryd. Fab. 
3. Paffionate ; affectionate: ufed generally of defire. 
Another nymph with fatal pow’r may rife, 

To damp the finking beams of Calia’s eyes ; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms confeft, 

And fcorn the ardent vows that I have bleft. Prior. 

A’RDENTLY. adv. [from ardent.] Eagerly; affectionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts be moft ardently inflamed to 

our religion. Sprat’s Sermons. 
A'RDOUR. 2. f. [ardor, Lat. heat.] 
1. Heat. 
2. Heat of affection, as love, defire, courage. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflects with a greater ardour and 
quicknefs, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaft of his 


friend. South. 
The foldiers fhout around with gen’rous raze 3 
He prais’d their ardour, inly pleas’d to fee 
His hoft. Dryden's Fables. 
Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d, 
And the vain ardours of our love reftrain’d. Popes Ody/fey. 


3. The perfon ardent or bright. This is only ufed by Milton. 
Nor delay’d the winged faint, 

After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 

‘Thoufand celeftial ardours, where he ftood 

Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-fpringing light, 

Flew thro’ the midit of heav'n. Paradife Loft, b. v. 
Arpu'tty. n. f. [from arduous.) Height; difficulty.  Di&. 
A‘RDUOUS. adj. [arduus, Lat.] 

1. Lofty; hard to climb. 
High on Parnaflus’ top her fons fhe fhow’d, 

And pointed out thofe arduous paths they trod. 
2. Difficult. 

It was a means to bring him up in the fchool of arts and po- 
licy, and fo to fit him for that great and arduous employment 
that God defigned him to. South. 

A’rpuousness. 2. f. [from arduous.] Height; difficulty. 
Are. The third perfon plural of the prefent tenfe of the verb to 
be; as, young men are rafh, old are cautious. 
ARE, or Alamire. The loweft note but one in Guido’s fcale of 
mufick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortenfio’s paffion ; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affection. 
A’rea. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. The furface contained between any lines or boundaries. 
The arez of a triangle is found by knowing the height and 
the bafe. Watts’s Logick. 
2. Any open furface, as the floor of a room ; the open part of a 
church; the vacant part or ftage of an amphitheatre. An in- 
clofed place, as lifts, or a bowling-green, or gra{s-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, with the 
breadth fomewhat more than half the longitude. Wotton. 

The Alban jake is of ‘an oval figure, and, by reafon of the 
high mountains that encompafs it, looks like the area of fome 
vait amphitheatre. Addifon on Italy. 

In areas vary’d with Mofaic art, 

Some whirl the difk, and fome the jav’lin dart. Pope’s Ody/f- 

To Are/Ap, or ARE/ED. v.a. [apedan, Sax. to counfel.] ‘To 
advife; to direct. 
Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 

Whofe praifes having flept in filencelong, 

Me, all too meane, the facred mufe areeds À 

Yo blazon broad. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

But mark what I aread thee now : avant, 

Fly thither whence thou fled’ft! If from this hour 

Within thefe hallow'd limits thou appear, 

Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. - Paradife Loft. 


Pope. 


Shake/p. Tam. Shrew. 
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AREFA'CTION. n. f. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] The ftate of grow- 
ing dry; the act of drying. 
From them, and their motions, principally proceed arefac- 
tion, and moft of the effects of nature. Bacon's Nat. Hi/tory. 
To A’rery. v.a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.} ‘fo dry; to exhale 
moifture. 4 
Heat drieth bodies that do eafily expire, as parchment, leaves, 
roots, clay, &’c. and fo doth time or age arefy, 2s in the fame 
bodies, €c. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° 294. 


Arena’ceous. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] Sandy; having the - 


qualities of fand. , 
A piece of the ftone of the fame mines, of a yellowifh brown 
colour, an arenaceous friable fubftance, and with fome white 
fpar mixed with it. Woodward on Foffils. 
Arena’TIon. n. f. [from arena, Lat. fand.) Is ufed by fome 
phyficians for a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits with his 
feet upon hot fand. + Dia. 
ARENO'sE. adj. [from arena, Lat.] Sandy ; full of fand. Did. 
AreE’NuLous. adj. [from arenula, Lat. fand.] Full of {mall 
fand; gravelly. Ditt. 
AREO'TICK. adj. [zeasorixae, ] Such medicines as open the pores 
of the skin, fo that the morbifick matter may be carried off by 
{weat, or infenfible perfpiration. Dit. 
ARETO'LOGY. 2. f. [from agta Virtue, and àfysy to difcourfe. ] 
That part of moral philofophy which treats of virtue, its na- 
ture, and the means of arriving at it. Di. 
A'rGAL. n.f. Hard lees fticking to the fides of wine veflels, 
more commonly called tartar. Dif. 
ARGENT. adj. [from argentum, Lat. filver. ] 
1. The white colour ufed in the coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets, fuppofed to be the reprefentation of that metal. 
Rinaldo flings 
As fwift as fiery light’ning kindled new, 
His argent eagle with her filver wings 
In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. 


Fairfax, b. iii. 
In an argent field, the god of war 


Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Dryden's Fablese 
2. Silver; bright like filver. 
Thofe argent fields more likely habitants, 
Tranflated faints, or middle fpirits hold, 
Betwixt th’ angelical and human kind. Milton, 


Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope’s Ef. on Man. 
ARGENTA TION. 7”. f. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] An over- 
laying with filver. Dié. 
A/RGENTINE. adj. [argentin, Fr.] Sounding like filver. Dic. 
A'RGIL. n.f. [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay; a fat foft kind of 
earth of which veffels are made. 
ARGILLA'CEOUS. adj. [from argil] Clayey; partaking of the 
nature of argil; confifting of argil, or potter’s clay. 
ARGI'LLOUS. adj. [from argil.] Confifting of clay; clayifh; 
containing clay. A 
Albuquerque derives this rednefs from the fand and argillous 
earth at the bottom. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
A’rcosy. n. f. [derived by Pope from Argo, the name of Jafon’s 
fhip.] A large veffel for merchandife; a carrack. 
Your mind is toffing on the ocean ; 
There where your argofies with portly fail, 
Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, ` 
Or as it were the pageants of the fea 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers.  Shakef. Merch. of Venice. 
To A‘/RGUE. v. n. [arguo, Lat.] ` 
1. To reafon; to offer reafons. 
I know your majefty has always lov’d her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might ask by law; 
Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. Shake/p. Hen. VIL. 
Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafperate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hereticks. Decay of Piety. 
An idea of motion, not pafling on, would perplex any one, 
who fhould argue from fuch an idea. Locke. 
2. To perfuade by argument. 
It is a fort of poetical logick which I would make ufe of, to 
argue you into a protection of this play. Congr. Ded to Old Bat. 
3. To difpute ; with the particles with or again? before the op- 
ponent, and again/? before the thing oppofed. 
Why do chriftians, of feveral perfuafions, fo fiercely argue 
againft the falvability of each other. Decay of Piety. 
He that by often arguing again/? his own fenfe, impofes falfe- 
hoods on others, is not far from believing himfelf. Locke. 
Ido not fee how they can argue with any one, without fet- 
ting down {trict boundaries. Locke. 
To A'RGUE, v.a. ' 
1. To prove any thing by argument. 
If the world’s age and death be ergued well, 
By the fun’s fall, which now toward’s earth doth bend, . 
Then we might fear that virtue, fince fhe fell 
So low as woman, fhould be near her end. 
2. To debate any queftion; as, to argue a caufe. 
3. To prove, as an argument. 
So many laws argue fo many fins 
Among them: how can God with fuch refide? Parad. Loft. 
It 
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It argues diftemper of the mind as weil as of the body, when 
a man is continually tofline from one fide to the other. South. 

This argues a virtue and difpofition in thofe fides of the rays, 
which an{wers to that virtue and difpolition of the cryftal. 

Newton's Opticks. 
4. To charge with, as a crime ; with of. 

I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and cxpreffions of minc, 
which can be truly argued of obfccnity, profancne{s, or immo- 
rality, and retract them. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The accidents are not the fame, which would have argued 
him of a fervile copying, and total barrennefs of invention; yet 
the {cas were the fame. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 

A'RGUER. n. f. [from argue.] A rcafoner; a difputer ; a con- 
trovertift. 

Men are afhamed to he profelytes toa weak arguer, as think- 
ing they muft part with their reputation as well as their fin. 

Decay of Picty. 
A'RGUMENT. n. f. [argumentum, Lat.] 
1. A reafon alleged tor or againft any thing. 

We fomctimcs fce, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at leaft 

unpunifhed; yct it ought not to be an argument againft the art. 
Dryden's Pref. to Tyrannick Love. 

When any thing is proved by as good Arguments as that thing 
is capable of, fuppofing it were; we ought not in reafon to make 
any doubt of the cxiftence of that thing. — Tillot/on’s Preface. 

And thus we have our author’s two great and only arguments 
to prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. Locke. 

2. The fubject of any difcourfe or writing. 
‘That fhe who ev’n but mow was your beft object, 

Your praife’s argument, balm of your age, 

Dearcit and beft. Shake/p. King Lear. 

To the height of this great argument 
I may affert cterna! providence, 
And juftify the ways of God to man. Milto? s Par. Loft, b.i. 
Sad task! yet argument 

Not lefs, but more heroick than the wrath 

OF ftern Achilles. Multon’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 

A much longer difcourfe my argument requires ; your merci- 
ful difpofitions a much fhorter. Sprat’s Sermons. 

3. The contents of any work fummed up by way of abftract. 

The argument of the work, that is, its principal action, the 
ceconomy and difpofition of it, are the things which diftinguifh 
copies from originals. Drydens din. Pref. 

4. A controverfy. 
This day, in argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew “twixt Somerfet and me. Sh: H. VI. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpcaker and hearer, 
the argument is not about things, but names. Lode. 

It was much like an argumer:t that fell out laft night, where 
cach of us fell in praife of our country miftrefles. Sh. Cymbeline. 

5. It has fometimes the particle to before the thing to be proved, 
but generally for. 

The beft moral argument to paticnce, in my opinion, is the 
advantage of patience itfelf. Tillotfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very beft argument for a future ftate. Atterbury s Sermons. 

6. [In2ftronomy.] An arch by which we feck another unknown 
arcisy proportional to the frit. Chambers. 
ARGUME'NTAL. agp. [froin argument.] Belonging to argument; 
rcafoning. 
AffliGted fenfe thou kindly doft fet free, 
Opprefs’d with argunzextal tyranny, 
And routed reafon finds a fafe retreat in thee. Pope. 
ArGuMeNTA’TION. 2. f. [from argument.) Reafoning; the 
act of reafoninc. 

Argum:ntatioi is that operation of the mind, whereby we in- 
fer one propolition from two or more propolitions premifed. 
Or it is the drawing a conclusion, which before was unknown, 
or doubtful, from fome propofitions mere known and evident ; 

fo when we have judged that matter cannot think, and that the 
mind of man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the mind 
cf man is not matter. Vatts’s Logick. 

I fuppofe it is no ill topick of argumentation, to thew the pre- 
valence of contempt, by the contrary influences of refpect.South. 

His thoughts muft be mafculine, full of argumentation, and 
that fufficiently warm. Dryden. 

It is certain, that the whole courfe of his argumentation comes 
‘to nothing. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 31. 

ArGuMe/NTATIVE. adj. [from arguiment.] Confifting of ar- 
gument ; containing 2rcument. 

This omiffion, confidering the bounds within which the ar- 
gumentative part of my ditcourfe was confined, I could not 
avoid. Attert. Pref. to his Sermons. 

Arcuta’tion. n.f. [from arguo, Lat.] A proving by argu- 
ment; a difputing for and againit. Didi. 


| A'RGUTE. adj. [arguts, Ital. argutus, Lat. ] 


1. Subtile; witty; fharp. 
2. Shrill. 
ARIA. n. f. [Ttai. in mafick.] An air, fong, or tune. 
A’ain. adj. [aridus, Lat. dry.] _.Dry ; parched up. 
My complexion ie vecome adult, and my body arid, by vifit- 
ing lands. Aréutinot and Pope's M. Servic. 
Vout. 


ART 
His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy fpring, 
Without him fummer were an arid waite. Dhomf. Autumn. 
Arviiry. m f. [from arid.) 
r. Drynefs; ficcity. 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an animal body to 

the great extremity of aridity, or drynefs. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
2. In the theological fenfe, a kind of infenfibility in devotion, 
contrary to melting. 

Strike my foul with lively apprehenfions of thy excellencies, 
to bear up my fpirit under the greateft aridities and dejec- 
tions, with the delightful profpect of thy glories. Norris. 

ARIES. n. f [Lat.] The Ram; one of the twelve figns of the 
zodiack. 
At laft from Aries rolls the bountcous fun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon's Spring. 
To Anierare. v. n. [arieto, Lat.] 
1. To butt like a ram. 
2 wha ftrike in imitation of the blows which rams give with their 

cads. 

ARIETA'TION. n. f. [from arietate.] 
x. The act of butting like a ram. 
2. The at of battering with an cngine called a ram. 

The ftrength of the percuffion, wherein ordnance do exceed 
all arictations and ancient inventions. Bacon’s £ ffays. 

3. The act of ftriking, or confli@ing in general. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms, by themfelves, hit fo ex- 
actly into their proper refidence, in the mid‘ of fuch tumultu- 
ary motions, and arietations of other particles. Glanv. Scepfis- 

ARIE'TTA. n. f. [Ital. in mufick.] A fhort air, fong, or tune. 
Ari'GHT. adv. [from a and right.] 
1. Rightly ; without mental errour. 
How him I lov’d, and love with all my might ; 
So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright. F. Q. 
Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could’ft judge aright, 

Till intereft made a jaundice in thy fight. Drydens Fables. 

The motions of the tongue are fo caty, and fo fubrile, that 
you can hardly conceive or diftinguifn them arigét. Holder. 

2. Rightly ; without crime. 
A generation that fet not their heart aright. PJ. lxxviii. 8. 
3. Rightly; without failing of the end defigned. 
Guardian of groves, and goddefs of the night, 
Fair queen, he faid, direst my dart aright. Dryden's AEncid. 
ARIOLA'TION, or HARIOLA'TION. 2. f. [hariolus, Lat. a footh- 
fayer.] Soothfaying; vaticination. 

The priefts of elder time have deluded their apprehenfions 
with aviolation, foothfaying, and fuch oblique idolatries. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 3. 
ARIO'SO. n.f. [Ital in mufick.] The movement of a common 
air, fong, or tune, Diét. 
To Ari'sE. v. n. pret. arofe, particip. arifen. [from a and ri/e.] 
1. To mount upward as the fun. 
He rofe, and, looking up, beheld the fkies 

With purple blufhing, and the day arife Drydens Zneid. 

2. To get up as from fleep, or from reft. 

So Efdras aroje up, and faid unto them, ye have tranfgreffed 
the law. OT A aes 

How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard ; when wilt thou arife 
out of thy ficep? Prov. Vi. 9- 

3. To come into view, as from obfcurity. 
There fhall arife falfe Chrifts and falfe prophets. Matt. xxiv. 
4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men fhall live, together with my body fhall they 

arife : awake and fing, ye that dwell in duft. Jfaiah xxvi. 19. 
5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were fcattered abroad upon the perfecution that 
arofe about Stephen, travelled as far as Phoenice. 46s xi. 19- 

Í know not what mifchief may arije hereafter from the ex- 


ample of fuch an innovation. Dryden. 
6. To entcr upon anew ftation. 
Another Mary then arofe, 
And did rig’rous laws impofe. Cowley. 


7. To commence hoftility. 

And when he aro/e againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and {mote him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35- 

For the various fenfes of this word, fee Risk. 

ARISTO'CRACY. n.f. [aer@, greatelt, and xgailéw, to govern. ] 
That form of government which places the fupreme power in 
the nobles, without a king, and exclufively of the people. 

The ariffocracy of Venice hath admitted fo many ahufes 
through the degencracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration fcems to approach. Swift. 

ARISTOCRA’TICAL, or ArIsTOCRA’TICK. aaj. [from ari/to- 
cracy.} Relating to ariftocracy ; including a form of govern- 
ment by the nobles. 

Ockham diftinguifhes, that the papacy, or ecclefiaftical mo- 
narchy, may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for fome 
time, into an ari/locratical form of government. Ayliffe's Par. 

ARISTOCRAI ICALNESS. 7. f; [from arijlocratical.] An arifto- 
cratical {tate. ez? 
Apranmancy. n. fe [from at, number, and paisa, diving- 
tion.] A foretelling future events by numbers. Lil. 
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ARITIIME TICAL adj. [from arithmetick.] According to the 
1ules or method of arithmetick. 

‘The principles of bodies may be infinitely fmall, not only 
beyond ail naked or allifted fenfe, but beyond all arithmetical 
Operauion or conception. Grew’s Cofin. Sacras 

‘The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
prifmatick colour, were in arithmetical progreflion, as in the fifth 
obfervation. Newton's Opticks. 

ARTIHME^ ICALLY. adv. [from arithmetical.) In an arithme- 
tical manner ; according to the principles of arithmetick. 

‘Though the fifth part of a xeftes being a fimple fraction, and 
arithinetically regular, it is yet no proper part of that meafure. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
ARIrHMETIcian. n. f. [from arithmetick.] A matter of the 
art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithmctician, to underftand this 
author’s works. His defcription runs on like a multiplication 
table. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

ARI'THMETICK. 2. f. [ae5u©, number, and pilefey to mea- 
fure.] “lhe fcience of numbers; the art of computation. 
We have very little intelligence about the origin and invention 
of arithmetick ; but probably it mu‘t have taken its rife from 
the introduction of commerce, and confequently be of Tyrian 
invention. From Afia it paffed into Egypt, where it was greatly 
cultivated. From thence it was tranfmitted to the Greeks, 
who conveyed it to the Romans with additional improvements. 
But, from fome treatifes of the ancients remaining on this fub- 
ject, it appears that their arithmetic? was much inferiour to that 
of the moderns. Chambers. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them; 

But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetich.  Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The chriftian religion, according to the Apoftle’s arithmetick, 
hath but thefe three parts of it ; fobriety, juftice, religion. Taylor. 

Ark. n.f. [arca, Lat. a cheft.] 
1. A veficl to fwim upon the water, ufually applied to that in 
which Neah was preferved from the univerfal deluge. 
Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms fhalt thou make 
in the arf, and fhalt pitch it within and without. Gen. vi. 14. 
The one juft man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft, 
‘To fave himfelf and houfhold, from ‘amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. AGlton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 
- The repofitory of the covenant of God with the Jews. 
This coffer was of fhittim wood, covered with plates or leaves 
of gold, being two cubits and an half in length, a cubit and a 
half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings of 
gold on each fide, through which the ftaves were put for carry- 
ing it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold crown all around 
it, and two cherubim were faftened to the cover. It contained 
the two tables of ftone, written by the hand of God. Calmet. 
Arm. x. j. [eanm, eonm, Sax.] 
T. Thelimb which reaches from the hand to the fhoulder. 

If I have lift up my hand againft the fatherlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arn fall from my fhoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. AXALI 21. 

Like helplefs friends, who view from fhore 

The labouring fhip, and hear the tempeft roar, 
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So ftood they with their arms acrofs. Dryden. 
2. The bough of a tree. 
The trees {pred out their arms to fhade her face, 
But fhe on clbow lean’d. Sidney. 
Hide me, ye forefts, in your clofeft bowers, 
Where tie tall oak his fpreading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual fliade combines. Gay. 
3. An inlet of water from the fea. 
Full in the centre of the facred wood, 
An ermarifcth of the Stygian flood. Drydens Æneid. 


We have yet ‘cen but an arm of this fea of beauty. Norris. 
4. Power; might. In this fenfe is ufed the fecnlar arm, &c. 
Curfed be the man that trufteth in man, and maketh Acth his 
arm, and whofe heart departeth from the Lord. Digs RS 
O God, thy arm was here! 
And not tous, but to thy arzı alone, 
Afcribe we all. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
ARM’s END. n. fà A phrafe taken from boxing, in which the 
weaker man may overcome the itronger, if he can keep him 
from clofing. 
Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need never with 
for a better companion. Sidneys Arcad. 
For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile at the arm’s 
Pid. Shakefp. As you like it. 
To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat.] 
1. To furnifh with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 
And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed histrained fervants, born in his own houfe, three hun- 
dred and eighteen, and purfued them unto Dan. Gen. xiv. 14. 
‘True cc nfcious honour is to feel no fin; 


He’s arm'd without, that’s innocent within. Pope. 
2. To plate with any thing that may add ftrength. 
Their wounded fteeds 
Yerk ont their armed hels at their dead mafters. Sh. H. V. 


Ze To furniih; to fitup; as, to arm aloadftone, is to cate it with 
iren. 
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You muf arm your hook with the line in the infide of it. 


Walton's Anglers 
Having wafted the callus, I left off thofe tents, and drefled 
dl Wifenan’s Surgery. 


it with others armed with digettives. 
To ARM. v. m 


1. To take arms. n 


Think we king Harry ftrong ; 


And, princes, look you ftrongly arm to meet him. Sh. HY. 


2. To provide againtt. 
His fervant, throughly arm'd againft fuch coverture, 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 

A noble gentleman of high regard. 


a fleet of war. It is often erroncoufly {pelt armado. 
In all the mid-earth feas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwinesy 
Spred was the huge armado wide and broad, 
Fron Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines. 
Fairfax, b.i. flanza 79: 
So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected fail 
Is fcatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowfhip. Shak. King Fobn. 
At length refolv’d t’ aflert the wat’ry ball, 
He in himfelf did whole armados bring : 
Him aged feamen might their mafter call, 
And choofe for general, were he not their king. Dryden. 
ARMADILLO. n.f. [Spanifh.] A four-footed animal of Brafil, 
as big asa cat, with a {nout like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and 
feet like a hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard fcales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and retires under them 
like the tortoife. He lives in holes, or in the water, being of 
the amphibious kind. His fcales are of a bony or cartilaginous 
fubftance ; but they are eafily pierced. This animal hides him- 
felf a third part of the ycar under ground. He feeds upon 
roots, fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. Whenhe is caught, he 
draws up his fcet and head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up in 
a ball, which the ftrongeft hand cannot open; and he muft be 
brought near the fire before he will fhew his nofe. His flesh is 
white, fat, tender, and more delicate tl:an that of a fucking pig. 
Trevoux. 
A/RMAMENT. 2. f. [armamentum, Lat.] A force equipped for 
war ; generally ufed of a naval force. 
ARMAME'NTARY. n. f. [armamentarium, Lat.] An armoury 5 
a magazine or arfenal of warlike implements. Dit. 
A'rmMan. n. f. A confeétion for reftoring loft appetite in horfes. D. 


‘A/RMATURE. n. f. [armatura, Lat.] Armour; fomething to 


defend the body from hurt. 

Others fhould be armed with hard fhells; others with pric- 
kles; the reft that have no fuch armature, fhould be endued 
with great fwiftnefs and pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

A’/RMED. adj. [in heraldry.) Is ufed in refpeét of beafts and birds 
of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tusks, 
are of a different colour from the reft; as, he bears a cock or 
a falcon armed, or. Chambers. 

ARMED Chair. n. f. [from armed and chair.] An elbow chair, 
or achair with refts for the arms. 

ARME'NIAN Bole, n. f. A fatty medicinal kind of earth, of a pale 
reddifh colour, of confiderable ufe as an abforbent, aftringeat, 
and vulnerary ; which takes its name from the country of Ar- 
menia, whence it is chiefly brought. 

ARMENIAN Stone. n. f. A mineral ftone or earth of a blue co- 
lour, {potted with green, black and yellow ; anciently brought 
only from Armenia, but now found in Germany, and the Ty- 
rol. It bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, from which it 
fecms only to differ in degree of maturity; it being fofter, and 
fpeckled with green inftead of gold. Boerhaave ranks it among 
femimetals ; and fuppofes it compofed of a metal and earth. 
Woodward fays, it owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 
Its chief ufe is in mofaick work, though it has fome place alfo 
in phyfick. Chambers. 

ARME'NTAL. Qadj. [armentalis, or armentinus, Lat.] Belong- 

A/RMENTINE. ) ing to a drove or herd of cattle. Didi. 

ARMENTO'SE, adj. [armentofus, Lat.] Abounding with cattle, D. 

A/RMGAUNT. adj, [from arm and gaunt.] Slender as the arm. 

So he nodded, 

And foberly did mount an armgaunt fteed. Sh. Ant. and CL 

ARM-HOLE. n. f. [from arm and hele.] The cavity under the 
fhoulder. 

Tickling is moft in the foles of the feet, and under the arm- 
doles, and on the fides. The caufe is the thinnefs of the fkin in 
thofe parts, joined with the rarenefs of being touched there. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifi. N° 766. 

ARMI'GEROUS. adj. [from armiger, Lat. an armour-bearcr. ] 
Bearing arms. 

A'RMILLARY, adj. [from armilla, Lat. a bracelet.} Refembling 
a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundane {phere are fuppofed to be 
defcrited on the convex furface of a iphere, which is hollow 
within, and, after this, you imagine ail parts of the {phere’s fur- 
face to be cut away, except thofe parts on which fuch circles 
are delcribed ; then that {phere is called an armillary fphere, be- 
caste it appears in the form of fevers) circular rings, or brace- 

3 Icts, 


Spenfer’s Hubb. Tale, 
ARMADA. n.f. [Span. a fleet of war.] An armament for fea; 


ARM 


lets, put tegcther in a due pofition, Aurris’s Defcription of the 
Giokes. 

A‘RMILLATED. adj. (armillatus, Lat.] Wearing bracelets. Dig. 

A‘raunes. n. f. [in athip.] The fame with wafteclothes, being 
red clothes, hung about the outfide of the fhip’s upper works 
fore and aft, and before the cubbrige heads. Some arc alfo hung 
round the tops, called to armings. Chambers. 

ARMIPOTENCE. x. J. [from arma, arms, and petcntia, power, 
Lat.] Power in war. 

ARMUPOTENT. adj. [armipotens, Lat.] Powerful in arms; 
mighty in war. 

This is your devoted friend, Sir, the manifold linguift, and 

the armipotent foldier. Shake/p. Alis well that ends well, 
For if our God the Lord armipotent, 

Thofe armed angels in our aid down fend, 

That were at Dathan to his prophet fent, 

Thou wilt come down with them, and well defend 

Our hoft. Fairfax, b. iii. flan. 70. 

Beneath the low’ring brow, and on a bent, 

The temple ftood of Mars armipotent. | ~~ Dryden's Fab. 
Armi'sonous. adj. [armifonus, Lat.] Ruftling with armour. 
ARMISTICE. n. f. [armiftitium, Lat.] A fhort truce; a ceffa- 

tion of arms for a fhort time. 
A'RMLET. n. f. [from arm.] 
1. A little arm; as, an armlet of the fea. 
. A piece of armour for the arm. 
. A bracelet for the arm. 
And, when fhe takes thy hand, and doth feem kind, 
Doth fearch what rings and armlets fhe can find. Donne. 
Armonrack. n.f. [erroneoufly fo written for ammoniac.] A 
fort of volatile falt. See AMMONIAC. 
A'RMORER. 1. f. [arinorier, Fr.] 
1. He that makcs armour, or weapons. 
Now thrive the armorers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns folely in the breaft of every man. Shake/p. Henry V. 
The armorers make thcir fteel more tough and pliant, by 
2focrfion of water and juice of herbs. Bacon’s Phyf. Remains. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death that deal in fteel for gains 

Were there: The butcher, armsrer, and {mith, 

Who forges fharpen’d fauchions, or the fcythe. Dryd. Fab. 

When arm’rers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg’d pole-ax, or the fhining fword, 
The red-hot metal hiffes in the lake. Pope's Ody/fey, b. ix. 
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2. He that dreffes another in armour. 


The armorers accomplifhing the knights, 
With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shake[p. Henry V. 
The morning he was to join battle with Harold, his armorer 
put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Cambd. 
ARMORIAL. adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belonging to the arms or ef- 
cutcheon of a family, as enfigns armorial. 
A'RMORIST. n. f. [from armeur.] A perfon skilled in heral- 
dry. Dict. 
A'RMORY. n. f. [from armour.] 
3. The place in which arms are repofited for ufe. 
The fword 
Of Michael, from the armory of God, 
Was giv’n him temper’d fo, that neither keen, 
Nor folid, might refift that edge. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeftial vigour arm’d, ; 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Sampfon Agoni/t. 
Let a man confider thefe virtucs, with the contrary fins, and 
then, as out of a full armory, or magazine, lct him furnifh his 
confcience with texts of fcripture. South. 
2. Armour; arms of defence. 
Nigh at hand 
Celeftial armory, fhields, helm:, and fpears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. Par. Loft. 
3. Enfigns armorial. 
Well worthy be you of that armory, 
Wherein you have great glory won this day. Fairy Queen. 


| ARMOUR. n. f. [armateury Fr. armatura, Lat.] Defenfive arms. 


Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 
Shake/p. Richard TI. 
That they might not go naked among their enemies, the only 
armour that Chrift allows them, is prudence and innocence. 
South. 
A'RMOUR BEARER. M. f. [from armour and bear.] He that car- 
ries the armour of another. 
His armour bearer firft, and next he kills 
His chariotecr. . Dryden's Finets. 
A’ampit. n. f. [from arm and pit.] The hollow place under 
the fhoulder. 
The handles to thefe gouges are made fo long, that the han- 
die may reach under the armpit of the workman. — 
Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
Others hold their plate under the left arz-pit, the beft fitua- 
tion for keeping it warm. Swift's Direc. to the Footman. 
Arms. n. f. without the fingular number. [arma, Lat. ] 
z. Weapons of oficnce, or armour of defence. 
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“Vhofe arm: which Mars before 
Had giv’n the vanquith’d, now the victor bore. Pope’s Iliad: 
2. A ttate of hoftility. 
Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more conted’rates, are in arms. Shakef. R.II 
© War in general. 
Arms and the man I fing. 
Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms, 
Both breathing flaughter, both refolv’d in arms. Pope's Jiad; 
4. Action; the act of taking arms. 
Up rofe the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet fung. Milton's Paradife Loft; b. vi. 
5. The enfigns armorial of a family. 
A'RMY. n. f. [armée, Fr.] 
1. Acollection of armed men, obliged to obey one man. Locke. 
Number itfelf importeth not much in armies, where the peo- 
ple are of weak courage. Bacon. 
The meancft foldier, that has fought often in an army, has 
a truer krowledge of war, than he that has writ whole volumes, 
but never was in any battle. South, 
The Tufcan leaders, and their army fing, 
Which follow’d great Æneas to the war ; 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. Dryd. 
2. A great number. 
The fool hath planted in his memory an army of good words. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice, 
AROMA’TICAL. adj. [from aromatick.] Spicy; fragrant; high 
{cented. 
All things that are hot and aromatical do preferve liquors or 
powders. Bacon's Natural Hifl. N° 346. 
Volatile oils refrefh the animal fpirits, but likewife are en- 
dued with all the bad qualities of fuch fubftances, producing 
all the effects of an oily and aromatical acrimony. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments 
Aroma’Tick. adj. [from aroma, Lat. fpice.] 
1. Spicy. 
Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm’d againft them fiy: 
Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall, 
And fome by aromatick Splinters die. Drydens Zan. Mirab, 
2. Fragrant; ftrong fcented. 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Dye of a rofe in aromatick pain. Pope's Effay on Man. 
Aroma’Ticks. n. f. Spices. 
They were furnifhed for exchange of their aromaticks, and 
other proper commodities. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
ARoMATIZA’TION. n.f. [from aromatize.} The mingling of 
a due proportion of aromatick fpices or drugs with any medi- 
cine. 
To Aro/MATIzE. v. a. [from aroma, Lat. {pice.] 
1. To {cent with fpices; to impregnate with fpices. 
Drink the firft cup at fupper hot, and half an hour before 
fupper fomething hot and aromatized. Bacon's Phy/. Remains, 
2. To fcent; to perfume. 
Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unfavoury odour, 
as though aromatized by their converfion, Brown’s Vulg. Errs 
Aro’sE. ‘The preterite of the verb arife. See ARISE. 
Aro’uND. adv. [from a ahd round.] 
1. In acircle. 
He fhall extend his propagated fway, 
Where Atlas turns the rowling heav’ns around, 
And his broad fhoulders with their lights are crown’d. Dryd. 
2. Onevery fide. 
AROUND. prep. About. 
Fromm young Iülus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 
To Aro’useE. v.a. [froma and roufe.] 
1. To wake from fleep. 
2. To raifeup; to excite. 
But abfent, what fantaftick woes arous’ d 
Rage in each thought, by reftlefs mufing fed; 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaft the bloom of life. Thom/on 
Aro’w. adv. [froma and row.} In arow; with the breafts all 
bearing againft the fame line. 
Then fome green gowns are by the lafles worn 
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Dryd. Virgil, 


Dryden's Æn 


In chafteft plays, till home they walk arozy. Sidneys 
But with a pace more fober and more flow; 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow. Dryden’s Fab. 


ARO'YNT.adv. [a word of uncertain etymology; but very ancient 
ufe.] Begone; away: a word of expulfion, or avoiding. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the night-mare, and her name told; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. King Lear. 
A’rquesusk. 7. f. {Fr. {pelt falfely harquebti/s.] A hand gun, 
It feems to have anciently meant much the fame as our caras 
bine, or fufee. 
A harguchufe, cr ordnance, will be farther heard from the 
mouth of the picce, than backwards or on the fides. 
Bacon's Nut. Hiji, N° 204, 
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A’RQUERUSIER. x. fı [from arguebufe.] A foldier armed with 
an arquebute. 

He compaffed them in with fifteen thoufand argquebufiers, 
whom he had brought with him well appointed. 
Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Arra’ck, or ARAK. n. f. A fpirituous liquor imported from 
the Eat Indies, ufed by way of dram and in punch. The 
word arack is an Indian name for ftrong waters of all kinds ; 
for they call our fpirits and brandy Englifh arack. Put what 
we underftand by the name arach, is really no other than a fpi- 
rit procured by diftillation from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which fiows by incifion out of the cocoa-nut tree. There are 
divers kinds of it; fingle, double, and treble diftilled. The 
double diftilled is commonly fent abroad, and is preferred to all 
other aracks of India. Chambers. 

I fend this to be better known for choice of china, tea, ar- 
rack, and other Indian goods. Spectator, N° 288. 

A'RRACH, O'RRACH, or O'RRAGE. n. f. Onc of the quickeft 
plants beth in coming up and running to feed. Its leaves are 
very good in pottage. It fhould be ufed as foon as it peeps out, 
becaufe it decays quickly. It thrives very well in all forts of 
ground. See ORRAGE. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

To ARRAIGN. v.a. [arranger, Fr. to fet in order. ] 

1. To fet a thing in order, or in its place. One is faid to arraign 
a writ in a county, that fits it for trial before the juftices of the 
circuit. A prifoner is faid to be arraigned, where he is indicted 
and brought forth to his trial. Cowel, 

Summon a feffion, that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady ; for as fhe hath 
Been publickly accufed, fo fhall fhe have 
A juft and open trial. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
2. To accufe; to charge with faults in general, as in contro- 
verfy, in a fatire. 
Reverfe of nature! fhall fuch’copies then 
Arraign th’ originals of Maro’s pen? Rofcommon. 
He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 
to lay him there: for while he defpifes him, he arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South. 

3. It has fer before the fault. 

My own enemies I fhall never anfwer ; and if your lordfhip 
has any, they will not arraign you for want of knowledge. 
Dryden's Dedication to the Æneid. 

ARRA'IGNMENT. x. f. [from arraign.] The actof arraigning ; 
an accufation ; acharce. 

In the fixth fatire, which feems only an arraignment of the 
whole fex, there isa latent admonition to avoid ill women. 
Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
To ARRANGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in the proper 
order for any purpofe. 
I chanc’d this day 
To fee two knights in travel on my way, 
(A forry fight!) arrang’d in battle new. Fairy Queen, b.i: 
How effectually are its mufcular fibres arranged, and with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows difpofed! Cheyne. 

ARRANGEMENT. 2. f. [from arrange.) The act of putting in 
proper order ; the {tate of being put in order. 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts to be brougtt 
about in elaflick bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 
Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

A/RRANT. adj. [a word of uncertain etymology, but probably 
from errant, which being at firft applied to its proper fignifica- 
tion to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue, that is, a ram- 
Lling rogue, loft, in time, its original fignification, and be- 
ing by its ufe underftood to imply fomething bad, was applied 
at large to any thing that was mentioned with hatred or con- 
tempt.] Bad in a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 
arrante/? coward that ever fhewed his fhoulders to the enemy. 
Sidney, b. ii. 
A vain fool grows forty times an arranter fot than before. 


L’Efirange’s Fables. 
And let him every deity adore, 
If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. — Dryd. Juven, 
A'RRANTLY. adv. [from arrant.] Corruptly ; fhamefully. 
Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as mourning clokes. 
L’Eftrange. 
A’rras. n.f. [from Arras, a town in Artois, where hangings 
are woven.) Tapeftry; hangings woven with images. 
Thence to the hall, which was on every fide 
With rich array and coftly arras dight. — Fairy Queen, b.i. 
He’s going to his mother’s clofet ; 
Behind the arras I'll convey myfelf, 
To hear the procefs. 
As he fhal] pafs the galleries, I'll place 
A guard behind the arras. Denham’ s Sophy, 
ARRA'UGHTT. v-a. [a word ufed by Spen/er in the preter tenfe, 
cf which I have not found the prefent, but fuppofe he derived 
arrcach trem arracher, Fr.] Seized by violence. 
His ambitious fons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Fairy 9. 
ARRAY an. f. [arrey, Fr. arreo, Sp. arreda, Ital. from reys, Teut. 
order, It was adopted into the middle Latin, aide bominum 
ar, Gtiav un, Krighton.] 


Shake/p. ramlet, 


1, Order, chiefly of war. 
The carl efpying them fcattered near the amy, fent one to 
command them to their array. Sir J. Hayward, 
Wer't thou fought to deeds, 
That might require th’ array of war, thy skill 
Of conduét would be fuch, that all the world A 
Could not fuftain thy prowefs. Miltons Par. Loft, b. iiie 
A gen’ral fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. 
2. Drefs: 
Arich throne, as bright as funny day, 
On which there fat moft brave embellifhed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 
A maiden queen. 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs‘d herfelf in rich array ; 


Sir J. Denham 


“* J 
Fairy Queen, b.i. 


Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair. Dryd. Fables. 


3. In law. Array, of the Fr. array, i. e. ordo, the ranking or fetting 
forth of a jury or inqueft of men impannelled upon a caufe. 
Thence is the verb to array a pannel, that is, to fet forth one 
by another the men impannelled. 

To ARRAYY. v.a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. ; = 

2. To deck; to drefs; to adorn the perfon; with the particle 
with. 

Deck thyfelf now with majefty and exccllency, and array 
thyfelf with glory and beauty. Job, Xie 
Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheft heav’n, array’d in gold 
Empyreal. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
One veft array'd the corps, and one they {pread 
O’er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around his head. Dryden. 

3. Inlaw. See Array in law. A 

Arra’vers. n. f- [from array.] Officers who anciently had 
the care of feeing the foldiers duly appointed in their armour. 

Cowel. 

ARRE'AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind.] Behind. ‘This is the pri- 
mitive fignification of the word, which, though not now in ule, 
feems to be retained by Spenfer. See REAR. 

To leave with fpced Atlanta fwift arrear, 
Through forefts wild and unfrequented land, s 
To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairy Queen, b. it. 

ARRE'AR. 2”. f. That which remains behind unpaid, though 

due. See ARREARAGE. 
His boon is giv’n; his knight has gain’d the day, 
But loft the prize; th’ arrears are yet to pay. Dryd. Fables. 
If a tenant run away in arrear of fome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away, or loft. Locke. 
It will comfort our grand-children, when they fee a few rags 
hung up in Weftminfter-hall, which coft an hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, and boafting as beggars 
do, that their grandfathers were rich. Swift. 

ARRE/ARAGE, n. f. a word now little ufed. [from arvicre, Fr. be- 
hind. 

ao is the remainder of an account, or a fum of mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accountant ; or, more gene- 
rally, any moncy unpaid at the due time, as arrearage of 
rent. Coel. 

Paget fet forth the king of England’s title to his debts and 
penfion from the French king; with all arrearages. Hayward. 

I think, 

He’ll grant the tribute, fend th’ arrcarages, 

Ere look upon our Romans. Shake[p. Cymbeline. 

The old arrearages under which that crown had long groan- 
ed, being defrayed, he hath brought Lurana to uphold and 
maintain herfelf. Flowel’s Vocal Foreft. 

ARRE‘ARANCE. n. f. The fame with arrear. See ARREAR. D. 

ARRENTA’TION. n.f. [from arrendar, Span. to farm.] Is, in 
the foreft law, the licenfing an owner of lands in the foreft, to 
inclofe them with a low hedge and fmal] ditch, in confideration 


of a yearly rent. Die. 
ARREPTI'rIOUS. adj. [arreptrs, Lat.] 
1, Snatched away. 
2. Crept in privily. Ditt. 


ArRE'sT. 2. f. [from arrefter, Fr. to ftop.] 
r. In law. 

A ftop or ftay; as, a man apprehended for debt, is faid to 
be arrefted. To plead in arre/ of judgment, is to fhew caufe 
why judgment flould be ftayed, though the verdi& of thetwelve 
be paled. To plead in arre/? of taking the inqueft upon the 
former iffue, is to fhew caufe why an inqueft fhould net be ta- 
ken. An arreff is a certain reftraint of a man’s perfon, depriv- 
ing him of his own will, and binding it to become obedient to 
the will of the law, and may be calied the beginning of im- 
prifonment. Cowel. 

If I could fpeak fo wily under an arrcft, I would fend for 
my creditors ; yet I nad as licf have the fopperv of freedom, 2s 
the morality of imprfonment. Shake/p. Meafure for Meajiiie. 

2. Any caption. 

To the rich man, who had promifed himfelf eafe for many 
years, it was a fad arre/, that his foul was furprifed the frit 
might, Tayler's oy Living. 
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3. A ftop. 


The ftop and arref of the air fhewcth, that the sir hatti 
little appetite of afcending. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N? 24. 

To ARREST. v.a. [arre/ter, Fr. to ftop.] » 

1. To feize by a mandate from a court or officer of juftice. Sce 
ARREST. 

Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 

I do arre/? thec, traitor, of high treafon. Shak. Yen. IV. 

Well, well; there’s one yonder arre/t-d, and carried to pri- 
fon, was worth five thoufand of you ail. Shake: Meaf for M. 

2. To feize any thing by law. 

He hth enjoyed nothing of Ford's but twenty pounds of 
money, which muft be paid to malter Brook; his horfes are 
arrefted for it. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

3. To feize; to lay hands on. 

But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 

Arrefted all that goodly company. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Axe itfelf, which, of all things in the world, will not be baf- 
fied or defied, fhall begin to arre/?, feize, and remind us of our 
mortality. South. 

4. To with-hold; to hinder. 

This defect of the Englifn juftice was the main impediment 
that did arre/? and {top the courfe of the conquett. 

Sir John Davies. 

As often as my dogs with better fpeed 

Arreft her flight, is fhe to death decreed. 

Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 

Of thoufand lovers; the relentlefs hand 

Of death arre/. 

5. To {top motion, 

To manifeft the coagulative power, we have arre/fed the fluis 
dity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled fubftance. Boyle. 

Arre'sT. n.f. [In horfemanfhip.] A mangey humour between 
the ham and paftern of the hinder legs of a horfe. Dict. 

A'RRETED. adj. [arrectatus, low Lat.] He that is convened 
before a judge, and charged with a crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unto; as, no folly may be arreted to 
one under age. Cowel, 

To ARRIDE. v. a. [arrideo, Lat.] 

1. To laugh at. 

2. To fmile; to look pleafantly upon one. 

ARRIERE. 2. f. [French.] The laft body of an army, for which 
we now ufe rear. 

The horfemen might iflue forth without difturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without fhuffling with the battail or 
arriere. Sir F. Hayward. 

ARRIERE BAN: 7. f. [Caffeneuve derives this word from arriere 
and ban; ban denotes the convening of the nobleffle or vaffals, 
who hold fees immediately of the crown; and arriere, thofe 
who only hold of the king mediately.] A general proclama- 
tion, by which the king of France fummons to the war all that 
hold of him, both his own vaffals or the nobleffc, and the vaf- 
fals of his vaffals. 

ARRI/ERE FEE, Or FIEF. Is a fee dependant on a fuperior one. 
Thefe fees commenced, when the dukes and counts, rendering 
their governments hereditary in their families, diftributed to 
their officers parts of the royal domains, which they found in 
their refpective provinces ; and even permitted thofe officers to 
gratify the foldiers under them, in the fame manner. 

ARRIERE VASSAL. The vaflal of a vafial. 

ARRITSION. n. f. [arrifio, Lat.] A fmiling upon. 

ARRIVAL. n.f. [from arrive. } 

The act of coming to any place ; and, figuratively, the at- 
tainment of any purpofe. 

How are we changed, fince we firft faw the queen? 

She, like the fun, does ftill the fame appear, 

Bright as fhe was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyfles upon his own ifland. 

Broons View of Epick Poctry. 

Arri'vance. 2. f. [from arrive.] Company coming. 

Every minute is expectancy 

Of more arrivance. Shakefp. Othello, 

To ARRIVE. v. n. [arriver, Fr. to come on fhore. ] 

1. To come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 

She laid her down. 

2. To reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his eftate, we 
{topped at a little inn, to reft ourfelves and our horfes. 

3. To rcach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at; 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 
grefs. Locke. 

4. To gain any thing. 

It is the higheft wifdom by defpifing the world to arrive at 
heaven; they are blefled who converfe with God. Tayler. 

The virtuous may know in {peculation, what they could ne- 
ver arrive at by pradtice, and avoid the fnares of the crafty. 

Addtfon. Spectator, N” 245: 

g. The thing at which we arrive is always fuppofed to be 

ood. 

On. 1. 


Dryd. Fables. 


Philips. 


Trevoux. 


Dili. 


Dryden. 
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€. To happen; with to before the perfon. This fenfe feems not 
proper. 
Happy! to whom this glorious death arrives; 

Mote to be valued thin a thoufand lives. Waller.. 
To ARRO'DE. v.a. [arrodo, Lat.] To gnaw or nibble: Dict., 
ARROGANCE. } m.f. [arrogantia, Lat.] The a&t or quality of 
ARROGANCY. $ taking much upon one’s felf; that fpecies of 

pride which confifts in exorbitant Claims. 
Stanley, notwithftanding fhe’s your wife; 
And loves not me; be you, good lord, afiur'd, 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance.  Shakefp. Rich. III: 
Pride hath no other glafs 

To fhew itfelf but pride; for fupple knecs 

Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Sh. Tr. and Cr. 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward 
mouth do J hate. Prov. viii. 13. 

Difcourfing of mattets dubious, and on any controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without arrogancy, entreat a credulity. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, bei. 
Humility it exprefles by the ftooping and bending of the 
ead; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as we fey, tofied up. 
Dryd. Dufrefn. 
A'RROGANT. adi. [arrogans, Lat.) Given to make exorbitant 
claims; haughty ; proud. 

Feagh’s right unto that country which he claims, or the fig- 
niory thetein, muft be vain and arrogant. Spenfer on Ireland, 

An arrogant way of treating with other princes and ftates, 
is natural to popular governments. Temple. 

A’/RROGANTLY. adv. [ftom arrogant.} In an arrogant manner. 
Our poet may 

Himfelf admire the fortune of his play ; 

And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 

Think he writes well, becaufe he pleafes you. 

Dryden's Prol. to Indian Emperour. 
Another, warm’d 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowefs 

Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum’d ; 

What if this fword, full often drench’d in blood, 

Should now cleave fheer the execrable head 

Of Churchill. Philips. 
A/RROGANTNESS. ^. f. [from arrogant.] The fame with arro- 

gance; which fee. Dif. 
To A‘RROGATE. v.a [arrogo, Lat.} To claim vainly; to 
exhibit unjuft claims only prompted by pride. 

I intend to defcribe this battle fully, not to derogate any 
thing from one nation, or to arregate to the other. Sir /.Hayw. 

The popes arrogated unto themfelves, that the empire was 
held of them in homage. Sir Walter Raleigh's Effays. 

Who, not content 

With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d; 

Over his brethren. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

Rome never arrogated to herfelt any infallibility, but what 
fhe pretended to be founded upon Chrift’s promife. Tillot. Pr. 

ARROGA’TION. 2. f. [from arrogate.] A claiming in a proud 
unjuft manner. Dia. 
ARRO'SION. n.f [from arrofus, Lat.] A gnawing. Diét.. 
A'rrow. n. f. [anepe, Sax.] The pcinted weapon which is fhot 
from a bow. Darts are thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confounded. 
I fwear to thee by Cupid’s ftrongeft bow, 

By his beft arrow with the golden head. 

Shake/p. Midfummer Nights Dream. 

Here were boys fo defperately refolved, as to pull arrows out 
of their flefh and deliver them to be fhot again by the archers 
on their fide. dir J. Hayward. 

A’RROWHEAD. n. f. [from arrew and head.] A water plant, 
fo called from the refemblance of its leaves to the head of an 
arrow. Dis. 

A’RRowy. adj. [from arrow.] Confifting of arrows. 

He faw them in their forms of battle rang’d, 

How quick they wheel’d, and flying, behind them fhot 

Sharp fleet of arrowy fhow’r againft the face 

Of their purfuers, and o’ercame by flight. Par. Lof, b. iii. 
Arse. n.f. [eapye, Sax.] The buttocks, or hind part of an 

animal. 

To hang an ARSE. 

gilh, or dilatory. 
For Hudibras wore but one fpur, 

As wifely knowing, could he ftir 

To active trot one fide of ’s horfe, 

The other would not hang an arfe. Hudibras, cant. i, 
ARSE FOOT. n. f. A kind of water fowl, called alfo a didapper. D. 
ARSE-SMART. [Perficaria, Lat.] 

It is a plant with an apetaleus flower, having feveral chives 
from the multifd calyx: the pointal becomes an oval pointed 
fmooth feed, inclofed in the capfule, which was before the 
flower-cup ; it hath jointed flalks, and the flowers are produced 
in fpikes. Several fpecies of this plant grow wild upon moift 
foils and dunghills. Millar. 

A'rsenat. n. f. [arfenale, Ital.} A repofitory of things requifite 


to war; amagazine. 
2F 


A vulgar phrafe, fignifying to be tardy, flug- 


I would 


ART 


IJ would have à room for the old Roman inftruments of war, 
where you might fee all the ancient military furniture, as it 
might have been in an arfenal of old Rome. Add. on An. Med. 

ARSE'NICAL. adj. [fiom arfenick.] Containing arfenick ; con- 
filting of arfenick. 
An hereditary confumption, or one engendered by arfenical 
fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. Harvey on Confump. 
There are arfenical, or other like noxious minerals lodged 
underneath. TVoodward’s Nutural Hiftory. 
A’RSENICK. n. fe [drine] A pondcrous mineral fubftance, 
volatile and uninflammable, which gives a whitenefs to metals 
in fufion, and proves a violent corrofive poifon ; of which there 
are three forts. 
mentum or orpiment, is chiefly found in copper mines, in a 
fort of glebes or {tones of different figures and fizes. Its colour, 
though always yellow, yet admits of different fhades and mix- 
tures, as a golden yellow, areddith yellow, or a green yellow. 
Tt contains a fmall portion of gold, but not worth the expence 
of feparating it. JVhite or cry/talline arfenick is extracted from 
. the native kind, by fubliming it with a proportion of fea falt, 
and is chiefly ufed among us. It is faid to be found native in 
fome German mines. The fmalleft quantity of cryftalline 
arfenick, being mixed with any metal, abfolutely deftroys its 
malleability ; and a fingle grain will turn a pound of copper 
into a beautiful feeming filver, but without ductility. There 
is a method practifed in Hungary, of procuring yellow and 
white arfenick from cobalt. Red arfenick is a preparation of 
the white, made by adding to it a mineral fulphur. There 
are feveral chymical preparations of ar/enick, intended to blunt 
its corrofive falts, and render it a fafe medicine; but experi- 
ence proves that it fhould never be ufed inwardly, in any form. 
Chambers. 
Arfenick is a very deadly poifon; held to the fire, it emits 
fumes, but liquates very little. Woodw. on Foff: 
ART. n. J. [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 
1. The power of doing fomething not taught by nature and in- 
{tinct ; as, to walk is natural, to dance is an art. 
Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims, by which a man is governed and directed in his ac- 
tions. South. 


Bleft with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 
Ev’ncopious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
Thelaft and greateft art, the art to blot. Pope. 


2. A fcience; as, the liberal arts. 
Arts that refpect the mind were ever reputed nobler than 
thofe that ferve the body. Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcovery. 
3. A trade. 
This obfervation is afforded us by the art of making fugar. 
Boyle, 
4. Artfulnefs; fkill; dexterity. 
The art of our neceffities is ftrange, 
That can make vile things precious. 
5. Cunning. 
6. Speculation. 
I have as much of this in art as you ; 
But yet my nature could not bear it fo. Shakefp. F. Cafar. 
ARTE’RIAL. adj. [from artery.] That which relates to the ar- 
tery ; that which is contained in the artery. 
Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool’d and languifh’d in th’ arterial road. Blackmore, 
As this mixture of blood and chyle paffeth through the arte- 
rial tube, it is prefed by two contrary forces; that of the 
heart driving it forward againft the fides of the tube, and the 
elaftick force of the air, prefling it on the oppofite fides of thofe 
air-bladders ; along the furface of which this arterial tube 
creeps. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ARTERIO'TOMY. n.f. [from aglngia, and tiwyw, to cut.) The 
. operation of letting blood from the artery : a practice much in 
ufe among the French. 
A'RTERY. n. f. farteria, Lat.] An artery is a conical canal, 
conveying the blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is compofed of three coats; of which the firft feems 
to be athread of fine blood veffels and nerves, for nourifhing 
the coats of the artery; the fecond is made up of circular, or 
rather fpiral fibres, of which there are more or fewer ftrata, ac- 
cording to the bignefs of the artery. Thefe fibres have aftrong 
elafticity, by which they contract themfelves with fome force, 
when the power by which they have been ftretched out ceafes. 
"Che third and inmoft coat is a fine tranfparent membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its canal, that otherwife, upon 
the dilatation of an artery, would eafily feparate the fpiral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow fmaller, thefe coats 
grow thinner, and the coats of the veins feem only to be con- 
tinuations of the capillary arteries. Quincy. 
The arteries arc elaftick tubes, enduced with a contractile 
force, by which they drive the blood ftill forward; it being 
hindered from going backward by the valves of the heart. Arb. 
A‘’RTFUL. adj. {fromart and full.] 
1. Performed with art. 
The lat of thefe was certainly the molt cafy, but, for the 
Jame reafon, the leat artful. Dryden's Den Sehaftian. 


Shak. King Lear. 


Native or yellow arfenick, called alto auripig-' 


ART 


2. Artificial; not natural. 
3. Cunning; skilful; dexterous. Ka 
O itill the fame, Ulyffes, fhe rejoin’d, ? 
In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin’d, , 
Artful in fpeech, in action, and in mind. 
ARTFULLY. adv, [from artful] With art; skilfully ; dextes 
roufly. 
The reft in rank : Honoria chief in place, ) 

Was artfully contriv’d to fet her face; 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. Dr yd.Fab. 

Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. How irrefif= 
tibly muft it prevail, when the feeds of it are artfully fown, and 
induftrioufly cultivated ? Rogers's Sermons. 

A/RTFULNESS. n. f. [from artful.] 
I. Skill. E 

Confider with how much'artfulnefs his bulk and fituation is 
contrived, to have juft matter to draw round him thefe mafly 
bodies. Cheyne’s Pkilofophical Principles. 

2. Cunning. 
/ 
ARRIEN | adj. [from arthritis.] 
1. Gouty; relating to the gout. 
Frequent changes produce all the arthritick difeafes. Arbuth. 
2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though fome want bones, and 
all extended articulations, yet have they arthritical analogies 5 
and, by the motion of fibrous and mufculous parts, are able to 
make progreffion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c-i. 

ARTHRITIS. n. f. [2g from @eSeor, ajoint.] Any diftem- 
per that affects the joints, but the gout moft particularly. Quina 
A/RTICHOKE. n. f. [artichault, Fr.] 

This plant is very like the thiftle, but hath large fcaly heads 
fhaped like the cone of the pine tree; the bottom of each fecale, 
as alfo at the bottom of the florets, is a thick flefhy eatable fub- 
ftance. The fpecies are, 1. The garden artichoke, with prickly. 
and fmooth leaves. 2. Garden artichoke, without prickles, and 
reddifh heads. 3. The wild artichoke of Bceotia. There is at 
prefent but one fort of artichoke cultivated in the gardens near 
London, which is commonly known by the name of the red 
artichoke. It is propagated from flips or fuckers taken from the 
old roots in February or March. Millar. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage let- 
tuce; none have double leaves, one belonging to the ftalk, an- 
other to the fruit or feed, but the artichoke. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, ftimulating juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A’/RTICHOKE of Jerufalem. See SUN-FLoWER, of which itis, 
a fpecies. 
A’/RTICK. adj. [It fhould be written aré?ick, from dexhx@.} Nor- 
thern ; under the Bear. See ARCTICK. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond the artick 
circle; for the fun would be 80 degrees from them. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 5- 

In the following example it is, contrary to cuftom, fpelt af- 
ter the French manner, and accented on the laft fyllable. 

To you, who live in chill degree, 

As map informs, of fifty three, 

And do not much for cold atone; 

By bringing thither fifty one, 

Methinks all climes fhould be alike, 

From tropick e’en to pole artique. 

ARTICLE. n.f. [articulus, Lat.] 

I. Apart of fpeech, as the, an; the man, an ox. 

2. Afingle claufe of an account; a particular part of any com- 
plex thing. 

Laws touching matters of order are changeable by the power 
of the church; articles concerning doétrine not fo. Hooker. 

Have the fummary of all our griefs, 

When time fhall ferve to fhew in articles. Shak. Henry IV. 

Many believe the article of remiffion of fins, but believe it 
without the condition of repentance. We believe the article 
otherwife than God intended it. Laylor’s Holy Living. 
_ All the precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the gofpel 
will rife up in judgment azainft us; and the articles of our 
faith will be fo many arti.les of accufation; and the great 
weight of our charge will be this, that we did not obey the 
gofpel which we profeffed to believe; that we made confeffion 
of the chriftian faith, but lived like heathens. Tillotfon. 

You have fmall reafon to repine upon that article of life. 

Swift. 


Dryden. 


3. Terms; ftipulations. 
I embrace thefe conditions ; let us have articles between us. 
Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Tt would have gall’d his furly nature, 
Which eafily endures not article, 
Tying him to aught. 
4. Point of time; exacttime. 

If Cansfield had not, in that articée of time, given them that 
brisk charge, by which other troops were ready, the king him- 
felf had been in dancer. Clarendon, b. viii. 

To A'RTICLE. v. n. [trom the noun article.] ‘To flipulate; to 
make tenns. 


Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 


Such 


§ Pope's Od, 
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Such in love's warfare is my cafe, 

I may not article for grace, 

Having put love at laft to fhow this face. Donne. 

He had not infringed the leaft tittle of what was articled, that 
they aimed at one mark, and thcir ends were concentrick. 

Howel’s Vocal Fore/?. 

If it be faid, God chofe the fucceffor, that is manifeftly not 
fo in the ftory of Jephtha, where he artic/ed with the people, 
and they made him judge over them. Locke. 

To ARTICLE. v.a. To draw up in particular articles. 

He, whofe life feems fair, yet if all his errours and follies 
were articled againft him, the man would feem vicious and mi- 
ferable. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

ARTI'CULAR. adj. [articularis, Lat. belonging to the joints.) Is, 
in medicine, an epithet applied to a difeafe, which more imme- 
diately infefts the joints. Thus the gout is called sorbus arti- 
cularis. 

ARTICULATE, adj. [from articulus, Lat.] 

1 Diftin&t, as the parts of a limb by joints; not continued in 
one tone, as articulate founds ; that is, founds varied and chang- 
ed at proper paufes, in oppofition tothe voice of animals,which 
admit no fuch varicty. An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of {peaking clear and diftin€&, in which onc found is not con- 
founded with another. : 

In {peaking under water, when the voice is reduced to an 
extreme exility, yet the articulate founds, the words, are not 
confounded. Bacons Nat. Hifi. N° 195. 

The firft, at leaft, of thefe I thought deny’d 

To beafts ; whom God, on their creation-day, 

Created mute to all articulate found. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

2. Branched out into articles. This is a meaning little in ufe. 

His inftructions were extreme curious and articulate; and, 
in them, more articles touching inquifition, than negotiation : 
requiring from his ambaffadors an an{wer in difting articles to 
his queftions. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To ARTICULATE. v.a. [from article ] 

1. To form words ; to fpeak asa man. 

The dogmatift knows not by what art he directs his tongue, 
in articulating founds into voices. Glanvile’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Parifian academifts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that the 
mufcles of the tongue, which do moft ferve to articulate a word, 
were wholly like to thofe of man. Ray on Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them- 
felves with a little articulated air. Locke. 

2. To draw up in articles. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated, 

Proclaim’d at market-crofles, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With fome fine colour. Shake[p. Henry IV. 

3. To make terms. ‘Thefe two latter fignifications are unufual. 

Send us to Rome 

The beft, with whom we may articulate 

For their own good and ours. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

ARTI/CULATELY. adv. [from articulate.] In an articulate voice. 

The fecret purpofe of our heart, no lefs articulately {poken to 
God, who needs not our words to difcern our meaning. 

Decay of Piety. 

ArTicuLaTENEss. x. f. [from articulate.] The quality of be- 
ing articulate. 

ARTICULA’TION. 2. f. [from articulate,] 

1. The jundture, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of the bones in their articula- 
tions, there is a twofold liquor prepared for the inunction and 
Jubrification of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, 
fupplied by certain glandules feated in the articulations. Ray. 

2. The act of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme finall, or an extreme great found, 
cannot be articulate, but that the articulation requireth a me- 
diocrity of found. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 196. 

By articulation Í mean a peculiar motion and figure of fome 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the throat and lips. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

3. [In botany.] The joints or knots in fome plants, as the cane. 

A’RTIFICE. n.f. [artificium, Lat.] i 

1. Trick; fraud; ftratagem. 

It needs no legends, no fervice in an unknown tongue ; none 
of all thefe laborious artifices of ignorance; none of all thefe 
cloaks and coverings. South. 

2. Art; trade. 

ArTi’FiceR. n. f. [artifex, Lat.] 

1. An artift; a manufacturer; one by whom any thing is made. 

The lights, doors, and ftairs, rather directed to the ufe of 
the gueft, than to the eye of the artificer. Sidney. 

The great artificcr would be more than ordinarily exact in 
drawing his own picture. South, 

So in the practices of artificers, and the manufactures of fe- 
veral kinds, the end being propofed, we find out ways. Locke. 

2. A forger; acontriver. 

He foon aware, 

Fach perturbation fimooth'd with outward calm, 

Artifwer of fraud! and was the firft 

That prastis'd falfchood under faintly thew. Paradife Lo/?. 
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TI? artificer of lies 
Renews tl’ affault, and his latt batt’ry tries. Dryden's Fab. 
3. A dextcrous or artful fellow. 
Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben. 
ARTIYI RA adj. (artificiel, Pr] i Jatnjon 
1. Made by art; not natural. 
Bafilius ufed the artificial day of torches to lighten the fports 
thcir inventions could contrive. Sidney, b.i. 
The curtains clofely drawn the light to skreen, 
As if he had contriv’d to lie unfcen : 
‘Thus cover’d with an artifical night, 
Sleep did his office. Dryden's Fables. 
There is no natural motion perpetual; yet it doth not hin- 
der but that it is poflible to contrive fuch an artificial revolu- 
tion. Wilkinss Dadalus. 
2. Fictitious; not genuine. 
Why, Ican finile, and murder while I fmile, 
And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears. Shake/p, Hen. VI. 
3. Artful; contrived with skill. 
Thefe feem to be the more artificial, as thofe of a fingle per- 
fon the more natural governments, orders, and inftitutions. 
Temple. 
ARTIFICIAL Arguments. [in rhetorick.] Are proofs on confide- 
rations which arife from the genius, induftry, or invention of 
the orator; fuch are definitions, caufes, effects, €c. which are 
thus called, to diftinguifh them from laws, authorities, citations, 
and the like, which are faid to be inartificial arguments. 
ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a fe€tor or f{cale, are lines fo contrived as 
to reprefent the logarithmick fines and tangents; which, by 
the help of the line of numbers, folve, with tolerable exactnefs, 
queftions in trigonometry, navigation, &c. Chambers. 
ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are the fame with logarithms, 
ARTIFI'CIALLY. adv. [from artifical. ] 
1. Artfully; with skill; with good contrivance. 
How cunningly he made his faultinefs lefs, howartificially he 
fet out the torments of his own confcience. Sidney. 
Should any one be caft upon a defolate ifland, and find there 
a palace artificially contrived, and curioufly adorned. Ray. 
2. By art; not naturally. 
It is covered on all fides with earth, crumbled into powder, 
as if ithad been artificially fifted.  Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
ARTIFICIALNESS. n.f. [from artificial] Artfulnefs. Dic? 
ARTIFI'CIOUS. adj. [from artifice.] The fame with artificial. 
ARTILLERY. 2. f. It has no plural. [artillerie, Fr.] 
1. Weapons of war. 
And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and faid unto 
him, Go, carry them unto the city. 
2, Cannon; great ordnance. 4 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field? 
And heav’n’s artillery thunder in the skies? Shak. T. Shrew. 
Pll to the Tower with all the hafte I can, 
To view th’ artillery and ammunition. Shak. Henry VI. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being fixtcen pieces, 
every piece having pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. 
He that views a fort to take it, 
Plants his artillery ’gainft the weakeft place. 
ArTISA‘N. n. f. [French.] 
1. Artift; profeflor of an art. 
What are the moft judicious arti/ans, but the mimicks of 
nature ? Wotton’s Architecture. 
Beft and happieft arti/an, 
Beft of painters, if you car, 
With your many-colour’d art, 
Draw the miftrefs of my heart. 
2. Manufacturer; low tradefman. 
I who had none but generals to oppofe me, muft have an ar- 
tifan for my antagonift. Addifon. Whig Examiner. 
A'RTIST. n. f. [artifte, Fr.] 
1. The profeffor of an art, generally of an art manual. 
How to build fhips, and dreadful ordnance caft, 
Inftru&t the arti/?s, and reward their hatte. Waller. 
Rich with the {poils of many a conquer’d land, 
All arts and arti/?s Thefeus could command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame: 
The mafter painters and the carvers came. Dryden’s Fables. 
When I made this, an arti/? undertook to imitate it; but 
ufing another way, fell much fhort. Newton's Opticks. 
2. A skilful man; nota novice. 
If any one thinks himfelf an arti at this, let him number up 
the parts of his child’s body. Locke. 
A/RTLESLY. adv. [from artle/s.] In an artlefs manner; natu- 
rally; fincerely. 
Nature and truth, though never fo low or vulgar, are yet 
pleafing when openly and artlefly reprefented,  Pope’s Letters. 
A'RTLESS. adj. [from artand lefs.] 
1. Unskilful ; fometimes with the particle of. 
The high-fhoo’d plowman, fhould he quit the land, 
Artlefs of ftars, and of the moving fand. Dryden's Perf. 
2. Without fraud; as, an artle/s maid. 
3. Contrived without skill; as, an artle/s tale. 
‘ToA’RTUATE. v.a. [artuatus, Lat.) To tear limb from linh. D. 


Denh. Sophy. 


Guardian. 


Aru'Nx- 
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ÅRUNDINA'CEOUS. adj: (arundinaceus, Lat.] Of or like gois. 
RA 
ARUNDI'NEOUS. adj. [arundincus, Lat.} Abounding with reeds. 
As. conjuné?. [als, Teut.] 
1. In the fame manner with fomcthing elfe. 
When thou doft hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou waft. 

Shake/peare’ Henry IV. 
In finging, as in Piping, you excel; 

And fcarce your mafter could perform fo well. Dryden. 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as Idid; but all 
thefe are to no purpofe: the world will not live, think, or love 
as I do. Swifts Letters. 

2. In the manner that. 
Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 

With filent grief, but loudly blam’d the ftate. Dryden’s En. 

The landlord, in his fhirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
hand, and a drawn fword in the other, ventured out of the 
room. Arbuthrit and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 

3. That; ina confequential fenfe. 

The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the ftorm, as 
they thought it beft with ftricken fails to yield to be governed 
by it. Sidney, b. ii. 

He had fuch a dexterous proclivity, as his teachers were fain 
to reftrain his forwardnefs. Wotton. 

The relations are fo uncertain, as they require a great deal of 
examination. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° 986. 

God fhall by grace prevent fin fo foon, as to keep the foul in 
the virginity of its firft innocence. South. 

4. In the ftate of another. 
Madam, were I as you, Pd take her counfel; 
Pd fpeak my own diftrefs. A. Philips, Diftre/? Mother. 
5. Under a particular confideration; with a particular refpect. 

Befides that law which concerneth men as men, and that 
which belongs unto men as they are men, linked with others in 
fome fociety ; there is a third which touches all feveral bodies 
politick, fo far forth as one of them hath publick concerns with 
another. Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Polity, b. i. 

I fay’tis copper. Dar’ft thou be as good as thy word now ?— 

Why, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a man, I dare; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, as I fear the roaring of the 
lion’s whelp. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The objections that are raifed againft it as a tragedy, are as 
follow. Gay’s Pref. to What d’ye call it. 

6. Like; of the fame kind with. 


A fimple idea is one uniform idea, as fweet, bitter. Watts. 
7- Inthe fame degree with, 
Where you, unlefs you areas matter blind, 
Conduct and beauteous difpofition find. Blackmore. 


Well haft thou fpoke, the blue-eyed maid replies, 
Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope's Odyffey. 
8. As if; in the fame manner. 
The fquire began nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 
That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen: 
They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do that, 
as of themfelves, which they conceived he defired they fhould 


do. Sir F. Hayward. 
Contented in a neft of fnow 
He lies, as he his blifs did know, 
And to the wood no more would go. I Waller, 


So hot th’ affault, fo high the tumult rofe, 
As all the Dardan and Argolick race 
Had been contracted in that narrow fpace. 

Can mifery no place of fafety know, 
The noife purfues me wherefoe’er I go, 
4s fate fought only me. 

g. According to what. 
Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but minifters by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 
1 Cor. iii. §. 


Dryden's Æn. 


Dryden’ s Aurengz. 


Their figure being printed, 

As juft before, I think, I hinted, 

Alma inform’d can try the cafe, 

As fhe had been upon the place. Prior. 

The republick is fhut up in the great duke’s dominions, who 
at prefent is very much incenfed againft it. “The occafion is as 
follows. Addifon on Italy. 

10. Asit were; in fome fort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 
Richard had faid enough for them; and took them to be but 
as of the king’s party, becaufe they were in his power, and at 
his difpofal. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

31. While; at the fame time that. 
At cither end, it whiftled as it few, 
And as the brands were green, fo dropp’d the dew ; 


Infected as it fell with {weat of fanguine hue.  Dryd. Fab. 
“Thefe haughty words Alecto’s rage provoke, 
And frighted Turnus trembled as fhe fpoke. Dryden’s Ain, 


So the pure limpid f{tream, when foul with ftains 
OF rufhing torrents, and defcending rains, 


Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifon’s Cato, 


ASA 
12. Becaufe. 


He that commanded the injury to be done, is firí bound ; 
then he that did it; and they alfo are obliged who did fo affitt, 
as without them the thing could not have becndone. _ Taylor. 

13. As being. i n ; 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nourifh the 

tree, as thofe that would be trees themfelves. Bacon's Nat Hift. 
14. Equally. 
aks Before the place “ 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace; s 

As many voices iflue, and the found 

Of Siby!’s word as many times rebound. 

15. How; in what manner. 

Men are generally permitted to publifh books, and contra 
dict others, and cven themfelves, as they pleafe, with as little 
danger of being confuted, as of being underftood. Boyle. 

16. With; anfwering to /4e or fame. 
Siiter, well met; whither away fo faft ?— 

—No further than the ‘Tower; and, as I guefs, 

Upon the like devotion as yourfclves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shake/p. Richard IM. 

17. In a reciprocal fenfe, anfwering toas. 

Every offence committed in the ftate of nature, may, in the 
ftate of nature, be alfo punifhed, and as far forth as it may in 
a commonwealth. Locke. 

As fure as it is good, that human nature fhould exift ; fo cer- 
tain it is, that the circular revolutions of the carth and planets, 
rather than other motions which might as poffibly have been, 
do declare God. Bentley's Sermons. 

18. Going before as, in a comparative fenfe; the firft as being 
fometimes underftood. 
Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. 
Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair. 
19. Anfwering to fuch. 

Is it not every man’s intereft, that there fhould be fich a go- 
vernour of the world as defigns our happinefs, as would govern 
us for our advantage. Tilletfon. 

20. Having /o to anfwer it; ina conditional fenfe. 

As far as they carry light and conviétion to any other man’s 
underftanding, Jo far, 1 hope, my labour may be of ufe to 
him. Locke. 

21. So is fometimes underftood. 

As in my fpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguifh paf- 
fion and prejudice, I am ftill defirous of doing fome good in 
this particular. Spectator, N° 126, 

22. Anfwering to fo conditionally. 
So may th’ zufpicious queen of love, 

To thee, O facred fhip, be kind ; 

As thou to whom the mufe commends, 

The beft of poets and of friends, 

Doft thy committed pledge reftore. 

23. Before how it is fometimes redundant ; 
guage. 
As how, dear Syphax ? Addifor?s Cato: 
24. It feems to be redundant before yet; to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this hath as yet 
lafted but fix, yet there hath been much more aétion in the pre- 
fent war. Addifon, 

25. In a fenfe of comparifon, followed by fo. 
As when a dab-chick waddles through the copfe 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 

So lab’ring on, with fhoulders, hands, and head, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure fpread. Popes Dunciad. 

26, As FOR ; with refpeé to. 

As for the reft of thofe who have written azainft me, they 

deferve not the leaft notice. Drydens Fables, Preface. 
27. As iF; in the fame manner that it would be, if. l 

Anfwering their queftions, as if it were a matter that needed 

it. Locke. 
28. As TO; with refpcct to. 
I pray thee, {peak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou doft ruminate; and give thy worft of thoughts 

The worft of words. Shake/p. Othello. 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what 
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Addifon’s Cato, 
Granville. 


Dryden. 
but this is in low lan- 


regards chriftianity. Addifon on Italy. 
I was miftaken as to the day, placing that accident about 
thirty-fix hours fooner than it happened. Swift. 


29. AS WELL As; equally with. 
Each man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as well as his face, 
that diftinguifhes him from all others. Locke. 
It is adorned with admirable pieces of fculpture, as wel mo- 
dern as ancient. Addifon on Italy. 

30. As THOUGH; as if. 

Thefe fhould be at firft gently treated, as though we expected 
an impofthumation. Sharp's Surgery. 
A'S 4 DULCIS. Sce Benzon. 
A'S A FOETIDA. Qn. f. A gum or refin brought from the Eaft 
ASSA FOETIDA. } Indies, of a fharp talte, and a {trong of- 
fenfive {mell; which is faid to diitil, during the heat of ium- 
mer, from a little fhrub, frequent in Media, Perfia, Affyria, and 
Arabia. It is at firft white, bordering on yellow, then onred, 
and, laftly, violet; and melts under the fingers like wax. It is 
4 ot 
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of known efficacy in fome uterine diforders; but the ranknefs 
of its fine!l occalions it to be feldom ufed but by farriers ; yet, 
in the Eaft Indies, it makcs an ingredient in their razouts. 
hamlers, 
ASARABA'CCA, n. f. [ajarum, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The flower cup is divided into four parts, and the fruit into 
fix cells, filled with oblong feeds. “The leaves are roundith, 
thick, and almoft of the colour of thofe of the ivy tree. There 
are two forts, the common afarabacca, and that of Canada. ‘Ihe 
firft fort isufed in medicine. It delights in a moift fhady placc, 
and is increafed by parting the roots in autumn. Millar. 

AsBE'STINE. adj. [from asbe/tos.] Something incombuftible, or 
that partakes of the nature and qualities of the lapis asbefros. 
ASBE'STOS. n. f. [#26e-9-.] A fort of native fofile ftone, which 

may be fplit into threads and filaments, from one inch to ten 
inches in length, yery fine, brittle, yet fomewhat tractable, 
filky, and of a greyifh colour, not unlike talc of Venice. It 
is almoft infipid to the tafte, indiffoluble in water, and endued 
with the wonderful property of remaining unconfumed in the 
fire, which only whitens it. But, notwithitanding the com- 
mon opinion, in two trials before the Royal Society, a piece 
of cloth made of this {tone was found to lofe a dram of its 
weight each time, Paper as well as cloth has been made of 
this ftone; and Pliny fays he had feen napkins of it, which, be- 
ing taken foul from the table, were thrown into the fire, and 
better fcowered than if they had been wafhed in water. ‘This 
{tone is found in many places of Afia and Europe ; particularly 
in the ifland of Anglefey in Walcs, and in Aberdeenfhire in 
Scotland. Chambers. 
ASCA'RIDES n. f. [iraz from coxxeite, to leap.] Little 
worms in the rectum, fo called from their continual trouble- 
fome motion, caufing an intolerable itching. Quincy. 

To ASCE'ND. v. n. [afcendo, Lat.] 
1. To mount upwards. 
‘Then to the heav'n of heav’ns fhall he afcend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 
2. To proceed from one degree of knowledge to another. 

By thefe fteps we fhall a/cend to more juft ideas of the glory 
of Jefus Chrift, who is intimately united to God, and is one 
with him. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To ftand higher in genealogy. 

The only inceft was in the afcending, not collateral or de- 
f{cending branch ; as when parents and children married, this 
was accounted inceft. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

To Ascenp. v.a. To climb up any thing. 
They afcend the mountains, they defcend the vallies. 
i Delane’s Revelation examined. 
AscE/NDABLE. adj. [from afcend.] That may be afcended. Di. 
ASCE'NDANT. n.f. [from a/cend. | 
1. The part of the ecliptick at any particular time above the ho- 
rizon, which is fuppofed by aftrologers to have great influence. 
2. Height; elevation. 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftruction in fciences that 

were there in their higheft a/cendant. Temple. 
3. Superiority ; influence. 

By the afcendant he had in his underftanding, and the dex- 

terity of his nature, he could perfuade him very much. Claren. 
What ftar I know not, but fome ftar I find, 

Has giv’n thee an afcendant o’cr my mind. Dryden's Perf. 

When they have got an afcendant over them, they fhould ule 
it with moderation, and not make themfelves fcarecrows. Locke. 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 

The moft nefarious kind of baftards, are inceftuous baftards, 
which are begotten between afcendants and defcendants in in- 
finitum; and betwecn collaterals, as far as the divine prohibi- 
tion. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 

ASCE'NDANT. adj. ] 
J. Superiour ; predominant; overpowering. 

Chrift outdoes Mofes, before he difplaces him ; and fhews an 

afcendant {pirit above him. South. 
2. In an aftrolcgical fenfe, alove the horizon. 

Let him ftudy the conftellation of Pegafus, which is about 

that time a/cendant. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
ASCE'NDENCY. n. f. [from afcend.] Influence; power. 
Cuftom has fome a/cendency over underftanding, and what at 
one time feeincd decent, appears difagrecable afterwards /W“atts. 
Asce’Nsion. 1. /. [ajcenfio, Lat. ] j 
1. The act of afcending or rifing ; frequently applied to the vi- 
fible elevation of our Saviour to heaven. 
Then rifing from his grave, 

Spoil’d principalities, and pow’rs, triumph’d 

In open fhew ; and, with a/cenfion bright, , 

Captivity led captive through the air. Paradife Loft, b.x. 

2. The thing rifing, or mounting. _ 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 

doth only fuffer from vaporous afcenfions from the ftomach. 
Browns Vulgar Errours. 
ASCE'NSION, inaftronomy, is either right or oblique. Right aften- 
Jion of the fun, or a ftar, is that degree of the equinoctial, 
counted from the beginning of Aries, which rifes with the fun 
or ftar in a right fphere. Oblique afcenfion is an arch of the 
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eqnator intercepted between the firit point of Aries, and that 
point of the equator which rifes together with a dtar in an 
oblique fphere. 

ASCENSION nay. ‘ihe day on which the «fcenfion of our Sa- 
viour is commemorated, commonly called Holy ‘Vhurfday ; the 
Thurfday but one before Whitfuntide. 

Ascz'nsionas. Difference, is the difference between the right and 
oblique afcenfion, of the fame point to the furface of the {phere. 

Chambers. 

Ascr'Nsive. adi. [fromafcerd.] Ina ftate of afcent. 

The cold augments when the days begin to encreafe, though 
the fun be then afcenfive, and returning from the winter tro- 
pick. Brown's Vulgar Ervours, b. iv. 

Ascent. n. f. [afcenfus, Lat.] 

1. Rife; the act of rifing. 

To him with fwitt a/cent he up return’d, 

Into his blifsful bofom reaflum’d 

In glory, as of old. 

2. ‘The way by which one afcends. 

‘he temple, and the feveral degrees of afcent, whereby men 
did climb up to the fame, as if it had been a fcala celi, be all 
poctical and fabulous. Bacon’s New Atlant. 

Tt was a rock 

Confpicuous far; winding with one afcent 

Acceffible from earth, one ent’rance high. 

3. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy erects the fight, . 

By fuch a vaft a/cent, or {wells to fuch a height.  _Addi/on. 

A‘wide flat cannot be pleafant in the Elyfian fields, unlefs it 
be diverfified with depreffed valleys and {welling afcents. Bentl. 

To ASCERTAIN. v. a. [acertener, Fr.] 

1. To make certain; to fix; to eftablith. 

The divine law both afcertaineth the truth, and fupplieth unto 
us the want of other laws. Hooker, b. i. 

Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that the quan- 
tity of filver in each piece is afcertained by the ftamp. Locke. 

2. Tomake confident; to take away doubt; often with of 

If it be on right judgment of myfelf, it may give me the 
other certainty, that is, a/certain me that I am in the number 
of God’s children. Hammond’ s Practical Caiechifm. 

This makes us a@ with a repofe of mind and wonderful 
tranquillity, becaufe it a/certains us of the goodnefs of our 
work. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

ASCERTA‘INER. n. f. [from afcertain.] The perfon that proves 
or eftablifhes. 

ASCERTA'INMENT. 2. f. [from a/certain.] A fettled rule; an 
eftablifhed ftandard. 

For want of afcertainmert, how far a writer may exprefs his 
good wifhes for his country, innocent intentions may be charg- 
ed with crimes. Swift to Lord Middleton. 

ASCE'TICK. adj. [aexshxo:.] Employed wholly in exercifes of 
devotion and mortification. 

None lived fuch long lives as monks and hermits, fequeftered 
from plenty to a conftant a/cetick courfe of the feveret abfti- 
nence and devotion. South. 

Asce'Tick. n. f. He that retires to devotion and mortification ; 
a hermit. 

Tam far from commending thofe afceticks, that, out of a pre- 
tence of keeping themfelves unfpotted from the world, take up 
their quarters in defarts. Norris. 

He that preaches to man, fhould underftand what is in man; 
and that skill can fearce be attained by an afcetick in his foli- 
tudes. Atterbury’s Sermors. 

ASCII. n.f. It has no fingular. [from a. without, and oxic, a fha- 
dow.] Thofe people who, at certain times of the year, have 
no fhadow at n on; fuch are the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
becaufe they have the fun twice a year vertical to them. Dic. 

Asci’res. n. f. [from dzx@, a bladder.) A particular fpecies of 
dropfy ; a {welling of the lower belly and depending parts, 
from an extravafation and ccllection of water broke out of its 
proper veflels. This cafe, when certain and inveterate, is unt- 
verfally allowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. Quincy. 

There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafarca, called alfo leu- 
cophlegmacy, when the extravafated matter fwims in the cells 
of the membrana adipofa ; and the a/cites, when the water pof- 
fefles the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp’s Surgery. 

ASCI'TICAL. 2 adj. [from aj/cites.] Belonging toan afcites; drop- 

Asci’rick. $  fical; hydropical. 

Whien it is part of another tumour, it is hydropical, either 
anafarcous or afcitical. Wiferan’s Surgery. 

Asciti’rious. adj. [afcititius, Lat.] Supplemental; additionz!; 
not inherent; not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an @/cititious name, from fome ac- 
cident of his life. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

Ascri'BapLe. adj. [from afcribe.] That which may be afcribed, 

The greater part have been forward to reject it, upon a mif- 
taken perfuafion, that thofe phcenomena are the cffeQs of na- 
ture’s abhorrency of a vacuum, which feem to be more fitly 
afcribable to the weight and fpringof the air. Boyle. 

To ASCRI'BE. v. a. [afcrito, Lat.] 

1. To attribute to as a caufe. 
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The caulc of his banifhment is unknown, becaufe he was 
unwilling to provoke the emperor, by a/cribing it to any other 
reafon than what was pretended. Dryden. 

To this we may juftly a/cribe thofe envies, jealoufies, and 
encroachments, which render mankind uneafy to one another. 

Rogers's Sermons. 
2. To attribute to as a pofleflor, or fubftance receiving accidents. 
‘Thefe perfections muft be fomewhere, and therefore may 
much better be a/cribed to God, in whom we fuppofe all other 
perfections to meet, than to any thing elfe. Tillotfon. 
Ascri'prion. 7. f. [aferiptio, Lat.] The act of afcribing. Dié. 
Ascripti'tious. adj. [aferiptitius, Lat.) That which is afcrib- 

cd. Dia. 
AsH. n. f. [fraxinus, Lat. æyc, Saxon.] 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an odd lobe. 
The male flowers, which grow at a remote diftance from the 
fruit, have no petals, but confift of many ftamina. The ovary 
becomes a feed veffel, containing one feed at the bottom, fhaped 
like a bird’s tongue. The fpecies are, 1. The common a/b 
tree. 2. The ftriped a/p. 3. Themanna af, &c. Thefirft 
fort is a common timber tree in every part of England. The 
fecond is a variety of the firft. The third fort is fuppofed to 
be the tree from whence the true Calabrian manna is taken. 
The timber is of excellent ufe to the wheelwright and cart- 
wright. Millar. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where againft 

My grained a/b an hundred times hath broke, 

And fçar’d the moon with fplinters. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

With which of old he charm’d the favage train, 
And ¢all’d the mountain a/hes to the plain.  Dryd. Silenus. 
ASH COLOURED. adj. [from af and colour.} Coloured between 
brown ant grey, like the bark of an afhen branch. 

Clay, a/b coloured, was part of a {tratum which lay above the 
ftrata of ftone. Woodward on Foffils. 

AsHa'MED. adj. [from fhame.] Touched with fhame; gene- 
rally with of before the caufe of fhame. 

Profefs publickly the doétrine of Jefus Chrift, not being a- 
Samed of the word of God, or of any practices enjoined by it. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 
One wou’d have thought fhe would have ftirr’d ; but ftrove 

With modefty, and was a/ham d to move. Dryd. Fables. 

This I have fhadowed, that you may not be a/hamed of that 
hero, whofe protection you undertake. Dryd. Cong. of Gr. Ded. 

A'SHEN. adj. [from afh.] Made of afh wood. 
At once he faid, and threw 
His a/hen {pear ; which quiver’d as it flew. Dryden. 
A’suEs. n. f. wants the fingular. [ayca, Sax. afche, Dutch. ] 
x. The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relicks would be left of it, as when a/hes remain of 

burned bodies. Digby on Bodies. 
This late diffenfion, grown betwixt the peers, 

Burns under feigned a/bes of forg’d love, 

And will at laft break out into a flame. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Afbes contain a very fertile falt, and are the beft manure for 
cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not wafh away their 
falt. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. The remains of the body ; often ufed in poetry for the carcafe, 
from the ancient practice of burning the dead. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale a/hes of the houfe of Lancafter ! 
Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood! Shak. R. III. 
To great Laértes I bequeath 

A tafk of grief, his ornaments of death ; 

Left, when the fates his royal a/bes claim, 

The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlefs name. Pope. 

ASHWEDNESDAY. n.f. The firft day of Lent, fo called from 
the ancient cuftom of fprinkling afhes on the head. 

A/sHLAR. n. fa [with mafons.] Free ftones as they come out of 
the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, and thicknefles, 

A'sHLERING. 7. f. [with builders.) Quartering to tack to in 
garrets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, perpen- 
dicular to the floor, and reaching to the underfide of the raf- 
ters. Builder's Dit. 

AsHo’RE. adv. ffrom aand /bore.] 

1. On fhore ; on the land. 

The poor Englifhman riding in the road, having all that he 

brought thither a/here, would have been undone. Raleigh. 
Moor’d in a Chian creek, afbore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios fpent. Addi/on’s Ovid. 
2. To the fhore; to the land. 
We may as bootlefs fpend our vain command, 

As fend our precepts to the leviathan 

To come afbore. 

May thy billows row! a/hore i 

The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton's Comus. 

A'sHWEED. n.f. [from a/b and weed.} An hcrb. 
A’sHy. adj. [froma/b.] Afh coloured; pale; inclining to awhitifh 
rey. 
ae Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft 
Of ajby femblance, meagre. palc, and bloodlcfs. Sb. H. VI. 
Asi'pDE. adv. [from a and fide.} 


Shake/p. Henry Va 
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1. To one fide; out of the perpendicular direction. 
The {torm rufh’d in, and Arcite ftood aghait 5 
The flames were blown afide, yct fhonc they bright, 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. Dryd. Fables, 
2. To another part; out of the true direction. 

He had no brother ; which though it be a comfortable thing 
for kings to have, yet it drawcth the fubjects eyes a little 
afide. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. From the company ; as, to fpeak a/fide. 

He took him a/de from the multitude. 

A'SINARY. adj. [afinarius, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. 
A’sININE. adj. [from a/inus, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. 

You fhall have more ado to drive our dulleft youth, our 
ftocks and ftubs, from fuch nurture, than we have now to hale 
our choiceft and hopefulleft wits to that afinine feaft of fow 
thiftles and brambles. Milt. on Education. 

To Ask. v.a. [arcian, Saxon. ] 
1. To petition; to beg; fometimes with an accu/ative only ; 
fometimes with for. 
When thou doft afk me bleffing, I'll kneel down, 
And aff of thee forgrvene/s. Shakefp. King Lear. 
We have nothing elfe to afk, but that 

Which you deny already : yet will a/k, 

That, if we fail in our requeft, the blame 

May hang upon your hardnefs. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

My fon, haft thou finned? do fo no more, but a/k pardon 
for thy former fins. Ecclus, xxi. 1. 

If he afk for bread, will he give him aftone? Matt. vii. g. 

In long journies, a/k your mafter lave to give ale to the 
horfes. Swift. 

- To demand; to claim; as, to a/k a price for goods. 

Afk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as yc fhall fay unto me: but give me the damfel to 
wife. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

He faw his friends, who, whelm’d beneath the waves, 

Their funeral honours claim’d, and a/k’d their quiet graves. 

Drydens Æneid: 
3- To enquire ; to queftion; with for before the thing, and feme- 
times of before the perfon, 

Stand ye in the ways, and fee, and aft for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye fhall find reft 
for your fouls. Jerem. vi. 16. 

For afk now of the days that are paft, which were before 
thee, fince the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
afk from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. Deut. iv. 32. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ftand by the way and efpy, afk him 
that flieih, and her that efcapeth, and fay, what is done ? 

Jeremiah, xlviii. 19. 
4. To enquire ; with after before the thing. 

He faid, wherefore is it that'thou doft afk after my name? 

And he bleffed him there. Genefis, xxxii, 29- 
5. To require, as phyfically neceffary. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be ftirred by 
two men’s ftrength; which, if you bring it to the top of the 
earth, will a/R fix men to ftir it. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The adminiftration paffes into different hands at the end of 
two months, which contributes to difpatch: but any exigence 
of ftate a/ks a much longer time to conduét any defign to its 
maturity. Addifon’s Rem. on Italy. 

ASK, ASH, As, do all come from the Saxon zyc, an afh tree. 
Gibfon’s Camden. 


Mark, vii. 33. 
Dia. 
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ASKA‘NCE. ) 
ASKA'UNCE. § 
Zelmane, keeping a countenance a/kance, as fhe underftood 
him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney, b. à. 
His wannifh eyes upon them bent askance. 
And when he faw their labours well fucceed, 
He wept for rage, and threaten’d dire mifchance. ’ Fairfax, 
Some fay, he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 
From the fun’s axle; they with labour pufh’d 
Oblique the centrick globe. Milton's Par. Loft, b.x. 
ASKA'UNT. adv. Obliquely ; on one fide. 
At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes, 
Fix’d on the king askaunt; and thus replics, 
O, impudent. Dryden's Iliad. 
Since the fpace, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide, 
Grant that the fun had happen’d to prefer 
A feat askaunt, but one diameter : 
Loft to the light by that unhappy place, 
This globe had lain a frozen lonefome maf. 
A'SKER. n. f. [from ask.] 
1. Petitioner. 


adu. Sideways; obliqucly. 


Blackmore: 


Have you 
Ere now denied the aster? and, now again 
On him that did not afk, but mock, teflow 
Your fu'd for tongues. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 
Fhe greatnefs of the asker, 2nd the fmallnefs of the thing 
asked, had been fuficient to enforce his re quef. South. 
2. En- 


AESSR 
2. Enquirer. 


Every asker being fatisfed, we may conclude, that all their 
conceptions of being in a place arc the fame. Dighy of Bodies. 
ASKER. n./. A water newt. 
Aske'w. adv. [from a and skew.] Afide; with contempt; con- 
temptuoufly ; difdainfully. 
For when ye mildly look with lovely huc, 
Then is my foul with life and love infpir'd : 
But when ye lowre, or look on me askew, 
Then do I die. Spenfer, Sonnet vii. 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, 
Nor look askew at what it faith ; 
+ There’s no petition in it. Prior. 
To Asxa’KE. v. a. [from a and flake, or flack.} ‘To remit; to 
mitigate ; to flacken. 
But this continual, cruel, civil war, 
No skill can ftint, nor reafon can aflake. Spenfer, Son. xliv. 
Whilft feeking to aflake thy raging fire, 
Thou in me kindleft much more great defire. Spenfer. 
AsLA'NT. adv. [from a and flant.] Obliquely ; on one fidc ; 
not perpendicularly. 
There is a willow grows a/flant a brook, 
That fhews his hoar leaves in the glafly ftream. Sh. Hamlet. 
He fell; the fhaft 
Drove through his neck affant ; he fpurns the ground, 
And the foul iffues through the weazon’s wound. Dryden. 
Aflant the dew-bright earth, and colour’d air, 
He looks in boundlefs majefty abroad.  Thom/on’s Summer. 
ASLEEP. adv. [from a and fleep. ] 
1. Sleeping; at reft. 
How many thoufands of my pooreft fubjects 
Are at this hour afleep! O gentle fleep, 
Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee ! 
The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain, 
And luxury more late a/leep were laid : 
All was the night’s, and, in her filent reign, 
No found the reft of nature did invade. Drydens Ann. M. 
There is no difference between a perfon afleep, and in an 
apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other can- 
not. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To fleep. 
If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall a/eep. 
Bacon’s Effays. 


Sh. H. IV. 


Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whifpering winds foon lul!’d afleep. Miltons l Allegro. 

AsLo'PE. adu. [from a and flope.] With declivity; obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly. 

Set them not upright, but a/lope, a reafonable depth under the 
ground. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N° 425. 
The curfe a/lope 
Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I muft earn 
My bread: what harm? Idlenefs had been worfe : 
My labour will fuftain me. Milt. Par. Loft, b. x. 
The knight did ftoop, 

And fate on further fide a/fope. Hudibras. 
Aso/MaTous. adj. [from «, priv. and capa, a body.] Incorpo- 
real, or without a body. i 
Asp. 22. f. [a/pis, Lat.] A kind of ferpent, whofe poifon 
A’spick. § is fo dangerous and quick in its operation, that it 
kills without a poffibility of applying any remedy. It is faid 
to be very fmall, and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Thofe that 
are bitten by it, die within three hours; and the manner of 
their dying being by fleep and lethargy, without any pain, 

Cleopatra chofe it, as the eafieft way of difpatching herfelf. 
Calmet. 
High-minded Cleopatra, that with ftroke — 
Of a/p’s fting, herfelf did kill. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Scorpion, and a/p, and amphifbæna dire, 
And dipfas. Milton's Par, Loft, b. x. 

Asp. n.f. A tree. See ASPEN. 

ASPALATHUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A plant called the rofe of Jerufalem, or our lady’s rofe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, fomewhat 
{harp and bitter to the tafte, and anciently in much repute as an 
aftringent, but now little ufed. There are four kinds of this 
wood ; the firft of the colour of box, hard, folid, heavy, and 
fmelling like rofes; which is therefore called rofewood. The 
fecond, red like yew, and of a very agreeable fmcll. The third, 
hard, twifted, knotty, of a rank {mell, like that of a goat, and 
a difagreeable tafte. The fourth has an ath coloured bark, and 
the wood is of a purple dye. A/palathus affords an oil of ad- 
mirable {cent, reputed one of the beft perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a {weet fmell like cinnamon and a/palathus, and I 
yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh. Ecelus, xxiv. 15. 

Aspa’racus. n. f. [Lat.] Thename of aplant. It has a ro- 
faceous flower of {ix leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whofe 
center rifes the pointal, which turns to a foft globular berry, 
full of hard feeds. T'he leaves are finely cut. The fpecies arc 
twelve, of which all but the two firft are exoticks. 1. Gar- 
den a/paragus. 2. Wild a/paragus, with narrow leaves. The 
firft fort is cultivated for the table, and propagated by the feeds, 
«which fhould be fown in the beginning of February. The 
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next year they Mould be planted out; the third fpring, after 
planting, they may be begun to be cut, and, by proper manage- 
ment; a plot of a/paragus may be continued ten or twelve years 
in cutting. “Phe fecond fort grows wild in fome parts, but, 
producing fender fhoots, it is rarely cultivated. Alilar. 

Afparagus affects the urine with a fetid fmell, efpecially if 
cut when they are white; and therefore have been fufpected 
by fome phyficians, as not friendly to the kidneys ; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lofe this quality ; but then 
they are not fo agrecable. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

A'/SPECT. n. f. [a/pec?us, Lat. It appears anciently to have been 
pronounced with the accent on the laft fyllable, which is now 
placed on the firft. ] 

1. Look ; air; appearance. 

I have prefented the tongue under a double a/peé?, fuch as 
may juftify the definition, that it is the beft and worft part. 

Government of the Tongue. 

They are both, in my judgment, the image or picture of a 
great ruin, and have the true a/pec? of a world lying in its rub- 
bifh. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Countenance ; look. 

Fairer than faireft, in his faining eye, 
Whofe fole a/pec? he counts felicity.  Spenf. Hymn on Love. 
Thofe eyes of thine from mine have drawn falt tears, 
Sham’d their a/peé?s with ftore of childifh drops. Sb. R. III. 
Tam fearful: wherefore frowns he thus ? 
’Tis his a/pe? of terrour. Alls not well. 
Yet had his a/peć? nothing of feverc, 
But fuch a face as promis’d him fincere. Dryden’s Fables. 
Then fhall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 

On the caft ore another Pollio fhine ; 

With a/peé? open fhail creét his head. 

3. Glance; view; act of beholding. 

When an envious or an amorous a/peé? doth infect the fpi- 
rits of another, there is joined both aftection and imagination. 

Bacon’s Natural Hit. N° 908. 
The fetting fun 

Slowly defcended ; and with right afpeft 

Againtt the eaftcrn gate of paradife, 

Levell’d his ev’ning rays. Paradife Leff, b. iv. 

4. Direétion towards any point ; view; pofition. 

I have built a ftrong wall, faced to the fouth afpe& with 
brick. Swifts Lafi Will. 

5. Difpofition of any thing to fomething elfe ; relation. 

The light got from the oppofite arguings of men of parts, 
fhewing the different fides of things, and their various a/peé?s 
and probabilities, would be quite loft, if every one were obliged 
to aflent to, and fay after the fpeaker. Locke. 

6. Difpofition of a planet to other planets. 

There’s fome ill planct reigns, 

I muft be patient till the heavens look 

With an a/peé? more favourable. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Not unlike that which aftrologers call a conjunction of pla- 


Sh. Richard WI. 


Pope. 


nets, of no very benign a/pec? the one to the other.  Votton. 
To the blank moon 
Her office they prefcrib’d : to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and a/ped?s, 
In fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite.  Paradife Loft. 


Why does not every fingle ftar fhed a feparate influence, and 
have a/pec?s with other {tars of their own conftellation ? 
Lentley’s Sermons, 
To Aspe'ct. v.a. [a/picio, Lat.] To behold. 
Happy in their miftake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole a/pec?s ; whom fear of death 
(The greateft of all human fears) ne'er moves. Temple. 
ASPE'CTABLE. adi. [a/peé?abilis, Lat.] Vifible; being the ob- 
jest of fight. 
He was the fole caufe of this a/pectable and perccivable uni- 
verfal. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
To this ufe of informing us what is in this afpeciable world, 
we fhall find the eye well fitted. Ray on Creation. 
Aspe‘ction. 7. f. [from a/peé?.] Beholding; view. 
A Moorifh queen, upon a/peétion of the piéture of Andro- 
meda, conceived and brought forth a fair one. Brown’s V. Err. 
A'sren, or Asp. n. f. [efpe, Dutch; afp, Dan. epre, trembling, 
Sax. Somner.] Sec Poptar, of which it isa fpecies. The 
leaves of this tree always tremble. 
The a/pen or a/p tree hath leaves much the fame with the 
poplar, only much fmaller, and not fo white. Mortim. Husb. 
The builder oak fole king of forefts all, 


The afpen, good for ftatues, the cyprefs funcral. Spenfer. 
ASPEN. adj. [from afp or afpen.} 
1. Belonging to the afp trec. 
Oh! had the monfter feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble like a/pen leaves upon a lute. Shak. Titus Androm. 
No gale difturbs the trees, 
Nor afpen leaves confefs the gentleft breeze. Gay. 


2. Made of afpen wood. 

ASPER. adj. [Lat.] Rough; rugged. This word I kave found 
only in the following paflage. 

Allbafe notes, or very trebie notes, give an ajper found ; for that 

the bafe ftriketh more air than it can well ftrike equally. Bacw. 


3 To 


To ASPERATE. +. a. [ajpere, Lat. ] 
rough or uneven. 

‘Thofe corpu‘zles cf colour, infinuating themfelvcs into all 
the pores of the bedy to be dyed, may aj/perate its fuperficies, 
according to the bignefs and texture of the corpulcles. Boyle. 

AsPERA tION. n. f. [from afperate.) A making rough. Diet. 

ASPERIFU'LIOUS. ad. {from afper, rough, and folium, a lezf, 
Lat. ] One cf the divifions of plants, fo called from the rough- 
nefs of their leaves, 

ASPE'RITY. n. J. [afperitas, Lat.] 

1. Unevennefs; roughnefs of furface. 

Sometimes the pores and afperities of dry bodies are fo in- 
commenturate to the particles of the liquor, that they glide over 
the furface. Boyle. 

2. Roughnefs of found; harfhnefs of pronunciation. 
3- Roughnefs, or ruggednefs of temper; morofenefs ; fourneds ; 
crabbcdnefs, 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will de- 
icend in fhowers of bleflings ; but the rigour and a/perity of 
the other, in a fevere doom upon ourfelves. Govern. Tongue. 

Avoid all unfeemlinefs and afperity of carriage; do nothing 
that may argue a peevifh or froward {pirit. Rogers. 

ASPERNA'TION. n. f. [afpernatio, Lat.] Neglect; difregard. D. 
A'sPEROUS. adj. [afper, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white are the moft a/perous and unequal of co- 
fours; fo like, that it is hard to diftincuifh them: black is the 
moft rough. Boyle. 

Yo ASPE'RSE. v. a. [a/pergo, Lat.] To befpatter with cenfure 
, or calumny. 

In the bufinefs of Ireland, befides the opportunity to a/per/e 

the king, they were fafe enough. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain, 


To roughen; to make 


And fingly mad, afperfe the fov’reign reign. Pope's Iliad. 
Unjuttly poets we afper fes 
Truth fhines the brighter clad in verfe. Swift. 


ASPE'RSION. 2. f. [a/perfio, Lat.] 

1. A fprinkling. 

If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 

All fan@imonious ceremonies, 

No fweet a/per/ions fhall the hcav’ns let fall, 

To make this contraét grow. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old 3 whereas the 
inftauration gives the new unmixed, otherwife than with fome 
little a/perfion of the old, for tafte’s fake. Bacons Holy War. 

2. Calumny; cenfure. 

The fame afperfions of the king, and the fame grounds of a 
rebellion. Drydens Epiftle to the Whigs. 

AsPHA'LTICK. adj. [from a/phaltos.] Gummy ; bituminous. 

And with a/phaltick flime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 

They faften’d. Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b.ix. 

ASPHALTOS. n. f. [opari bitumen.] A folid, brittle, black, 
bituminous, inflammable fubftance, refembling pitch, and chicf- 
ly found fwimming on the furface of the Lacus Afphaltites, or 
Dead fca, where anciently ftood the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It is caft up from time to time, in the nature of li- 
quid pitch, from the earth at the bottom of this fea; and, be- 
ing thrown upon the water, fwims like other fat bodies, and 
condenfes gradually by the heat of the fun, and the falt that is 
init. It burns with great vehemence. The Arabs ufe it for 
pitching their fhips; and much of it was employed in the em- 
balming of the ancients. 

ASPHALTUM. x. f: [Lat.] A bituminous ftone found near 
the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neufchatel ; 
which, mixed with other matters, makes an excellent cement, 
incorruptible by air, and impenctrable by water ; fuppofed to 
be the mortar fo much celebrated amc ng thz ancients, with 
which the walls of Babylon were laid. Chambers. 

A'spHODEL. 2. f. [lilio-afphodelus, Lat. ] Day-l'ly. 

The characters are; It hath a root like kingfpear ; the 
flower confifts of one leaf, which is deeply cut into fix feg- 
ments, and expands in form of a lily; the flower is fucceeded 
by an oval fruit, which contains feveral roundifh feeds. The 
fpecies are, 1. The yellow a/phodel, 2. The red afphodel. 
“Uhefe two forts are very common in moít of the Englifh gar- 
dens; the firft is often called by the gardeners the yellow tube- 
rolt, from its having a very agreeable fcent; but the other is 
called the day-lily, or the tuberofe orange-lily, in moft places, 
They are both hardy plants, and multiply exccedingly, if fuf- 
fered to remain two or three years undifturbed ; efpeciaily the 
red fort, which fends forth offsets. The beft time to tranfplant 
their roots is in September or October. ‘They will grow in any 
foil or fituation ; the yellow produces its flowers in May and 
June; the red a month later. _— Millar, 

Afpbodels were by the ancients planted near burying-places, 
in order to fupply the manes of the dead with nourifliment. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 

In yellow meads of afphodel. Pope's St. Caccilia. 

A'spick. 7. f. [See Asp.] ‘The name of a ferpent. 

Why did I ‘fcape th’ invenom’d a@/pick’s rage, 

And all the fery montters of the defart, 


‘To fee this day ? Addifon’s Cato. 


AB SAS 


To ASPIRATE. v. a. [afpire, Lat.} To pronounce with afe 
piration, or full breath ; as we afpirate horje, boufe, and hog. 
To A’sPixaTe. v. n. [afpiro, Lut.] “Lo be pronounced with 

full breath. 
Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either with a 
confonant, or what is its equivalent; for cur w and h afpirate. 


Dryd. Dedication to Æneid. 


A'sPIRATE. adj. [afpiratus, Lat.] Pronounced with full breath. - 


For their being pervious, you may call them, if you pleafe, 
perfpiratc ; but yet they are not a/pirate, i. e. with fuch an af- 
piration as 4, Holder's Elements of Speech. 

AsPIRA’TION. n. f. [afpiratio, Lat.] ; 
1. A breathing after; an ardent wiih; ufed generally of a with 
for fpiritual bleffings. ; - 

A foul infpired with the warmeft a/pirations after celeftial 
beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. Vaits’s Impr. of the Mind. 

2 The act of afpiring, or defiring fomething high and great, 
Tis he ; I ken the manner of his gate; 
He rifes on his toe ; that fpirit of his 
In afpiration lifts him from the earth. Shak. Troil. and Creff: 
3. The pronounciation of a vowel with full breath. 
H is only a guttural a/piration, i. e. a more forcible impulfe 
of the breath from the lungs. Holder's Elements of Speech, 
To ASPIRE. v.n. [a/piro, Lat.] 
1. To defire with eagernefs; to pant after fomething higher 5 
fomctimes with the particle to, 

Moft excellent lady, no expectation in others, nor hope in 
himfelf, could a/pire toa higher mark, than to be thought wor- 
thy to be praifed by you. Sidney, b. ii. 

Hence fprings that univerfal ftrong defire, 
Which all men have of immortality ; 
Not fome few fpirits unto this thought a/pire, 


But all men’s minds in this united be. Sir F. Davies. 
Horace did ne’er a/pire to epic bays: 
Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyrick lays. Rofcomman. 


Till then a helplefs, hopelefs, homely fwain ; 


I fought not freedom, nor a/pir’d to gain.  Dryden’s Virgil. 
Ajpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Afpiring to be angels, men rebel. Popes Effay on Man. 


2. Sometimes with after. 

Thofe are raifed above fenfe, and afpire after immortality, 

who believe the perpetual duration of their fouls. Tillotfon. 

There is none of us but who would be thought, throughoue 

the whole courie of his life, to afpire after immortality, 
Atterbury's Sermons, Pref, 
3. To rife higher. 
There is betwixt that fmile we would a/pire to, 
That {weet afpect of princes and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have. Sb. ZZVIIL. 
My own breath ftill foment the fire, 

Which flames as high as fancy can a/pire. Taller: 
AsPoRTa'TION. 7. f. [a/portatio, Lat.] A carrying away. D. 
ASQU'INT. adv. [from a and /quint.] Obliqucly ; not in the 

ftrait line of vifion. 

A fingle guide may direct the way better than five hundred, 

who have contrary views, or look afquint, or fhut their eyes. 
Swift's Projet? for the Advancement of Religion. 
Ass. n. f. [afinus, Lat.] 
1. An animal of burden, remarkable for flugsifhnefs, patience, 
hardinefs, coarfenefs of food, and long life. 
You have among you many a purchas’d flave, 

Which, like your ajjes, and your dogs and mules, 

You ule in abject and in flavifh part, 

Becaufe you bought them. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
2. A ftupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin to perceive that I am made an af. 
Shakefp. Merry Vives of Windjor. 
That fuch a crafty mother 

Should yield the world to this a/s /—a woman that 

Bears all down with her brain; and her fon 

Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Shake[p. Cymbcline. 
To ASSAIL. v. a. [afailler, Fr.] 

1. To attack in a hoftile manner; to aflault 5 to fall upon ; to 
invade. 
So when he faw his fiatt’ring arts to fail, 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort t’ affail. 
2. To attack with argument; cenfure ; 

paffions. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us affail the family of York. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms, 
Nor bide th’ encounter of afjailing eyes. Sh. Romeo and Ful. 
How have I fear’d your fate! but fear’d it moft, 
When love afail'd you on the Libyan coaft. Drydens En. 


All books he reads, and all he reads affails, 


Fairy Queen. 
Or inotives applied to the 


From Dryden’s Fables down to D—y’s Tales, Pofe. 
In vain Thalettris with reproach affaiss ; 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails ? Pope. 


Assa'ILABLE. adj. [ rom affail.] That which may be at- 
tacked. 


Dear 


ASS 
Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. == 

— But in them nature's copy’s not eternal.— 

— There's comfort yet, they are affailable. Shak. Macleth. 

AssA‘ILANT. 2. f. [afaillant, Fr.] He that attacks; in oppo- 
fition to defendant. 

The fame was fo well encountered by the defendants, that 
the obftinacy of the afailants did but increafe the lofs. 

Sir J. Hayward. 
Tl! put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face, 

The like do you; fo fhall we pafs along, 

And never ftir affailants. Shake/p. As you like it. 

ASSAILANT. adj. Attacking ; invading. 

And as ev’ning dragon came, 

Affailant on the perched roofts 

Of tame villatick fowl. Miltons Sampfon Agoniftes. 

Assa‘1Ler. n. f. [from afjail.] One who attacks another. 

Palladius heated, fo purfued our affailers, that one of them 
flew him. Sidney, b. ii. 

Assapa’nick. n. f. A little animal of Virginia, which is faid to 
fly by ftretching out its fhoulders and its fkin, and is called in 
Englifh the flying fquirrel. Trevoux. 

AssARABA‘CCA. See ASARABACCA. 

Assa’rt. n. f. [effart, from effarter, Fr. to clear away wood in 
a foreft.] An offence coninitted in the foreft, by plucking up 
thofe woods by the roots, that are thickets or coverts of the fo- 
reft, and by making them as plain as arable land. Cowel. 

To Assa’RT. v. a. [efartir, Fr.] To commit an affart. See 
ASSART. 

ASSA‘SSIN. Qn. f- [affaffin, Fr. a word brought originally 

Assa/ssINATE. § from Afia, where, about the time of the holy 
war, there was a fet of men called affa/fins, as is fuppofed for 
Arfacide, who killed any man, without regard to danger, at the 
command of their chief.] A murderer; one that kills by 
treachery, or fudden violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this a/affinate gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound in- 
to his left fide. Wotton. 

The Syrian king, who, to furprize 
One man, affaffin like, had levy’d war, 
War unproclaim’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
Here hir’d affaffins for their gain invade, 

And treach’rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. Dryd. Juv. 

When fhe hears of a murder, fhe enlarges more on the guilt 
of the fuffering perfon, than of the affafin. Addifon. Speftator. 

Oreftes brandifh’d the revenging fword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral flame 

The vile affaffin, and adult’rous dame. Popes Ody/fey. 
Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires, 

But dreadful too, the dark a/fa/fin hires. Pope, Epift. iii. 

Assa’sinaTE. x. f. [from affafin.] The crime of an aflaffin ; 
murder. 

Were not all afaffinates and popular infurrections wrong- 
fully chaftifed, if the meannefs of the offenders indemnified 
them from punifhment ? Pope's Dunciad. 

To Assa/ssinaTE. v. a. [from afaffin.] 

1. To murder by violence. 

Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open by force, and 
I am ravifhed, and like to be affaffinated. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

What could provoke thy madnefs 

To affaffinate fo great, fo bravea man! 4. Philips, D. Moth. 

2. To way-lay ; to take by treachery. “This meaning is perhaps 
peculiar to Milton. 

Such ufage as your honourable lords 

Afford me, affaffinated and betray’d, 

Who durft not, with your whole united pow’rs, 

In fight withftand one fingle and unarm’d. Sampf. Agoni/t. 

Assassina’tion. n. f. [from afaffinate.] The act of affaffinat- 
ing; murder by violence. 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly : if th’ affaffination 

Could trammel up the confequence, and catch, 

With its furceafe, fuccefs. Shake[p. Macbeth. 

The duke finifh’d his courfe by a wicked affaffination. Claren. 

Assassina’Tor. 2. f. [from affaffinate.] Murderer 5 mankiller; 
the perfon that kills another by violence. 

Assa’TI0n. n. f. [affatus, roafted, Lat.] Roafting. 

The egg expiring lefs in the elixation or boiling ; whereas, 
in the afation or roafting, it will fometimes abate a drachm. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

ASSA’ULT. n. f. [afault, French.] 

i. Attack; hoftile onfet; oppofed to defence. 

Her fpirit had been invincible againft all a/faults of affection. 

Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 
Not to be fhook thyfelf, but all a/faults 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea wave. 

2. Storm; oppofed to fap or fiege. 

Jafon took at leaft a thoufand men, and fuddenly made an 
afjault upon the city. 2 Mace. v. 5. 

After fome days fiege, he refolved to try the fortune of an 
ajault : he fuccecded thercin fo far, that he had taken the prin- 
cipal tower and fort. Bacon’s Henry VII, 

Vor. I. 


Thomfon. 


ASS 


Themfelves at difcord fell, 

And cruel combat join’d in middle fpace, 

With horrible a/fault, and fury fell. 

4. Invafion; hoftility ; attack. 

After fome unhappy afaults upon the prerogative by the par- 
liament, which produced its diflolution, there followed a com- 
pofure. Clarendon. 

‘Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to 
be fupported againft the a/faults of oppofition. Locke. 

5: Inlaw. A violent kind of injury offered to a man’s perfon- 
It may be committed by offcring of a blow, or by a fearful 
{peech. Cowel. 

6. It has upon before the thing affaulted. 

To Assa‘uLT. v. a. [fromthe noun.] ‘To attack; to invade; 
to fall upon with violence. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
and to ftand for their life, to dcitroy all the power that would 
affauit them. Efth, ville 144 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born, 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
A fault his ears. Dryd. Æneid vi: 
Curs’d fteel, and more accurfed gold, 

Gave mifchief birth, and made that mifchief bold : 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By fteel affaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden's Ovid: 

AssaA’ULTER. n. f. [from afault.] One who violently affaults 
another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, we 
efteemed few fwords in a juft defence, able to refift many ùn- 
juft effaulters. Sidney, b. its 

ASSAY. n.f. [effaye, Fr. from which the ancient writers bor- 
rowed affay, according to the found, and the latter, effay, ac- 
cording to the writing; but the fenfes now differing, they may 
be confidered as two words. ] 

x. Examination. 


3: Violence. 


Fairy Quem, b. ii 


This cannot be 
By no affay of reafon. *Tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falfe gaze. Shake/p. Othello 
2. Inlaw. The examination of meafures and weights ufed by 
the clerk of the market. Cowel, 
3. The firft enterance upon any thing; a tafte. 
For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueft to take thereof a//ay. 
4. Attack ; trouble. 
She heard with patience all unto the erd, 
And ftrove to mafter forrowful a/fay. Fairy Queen, b. is 
The men he preft from Tours and Blois but late, 
To hard affays unfit, unfure at need, 
Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. 
Be fure to find, 

What I foretel thee, many a hard affay 

Of dangers, and adverfities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s fceptre get fafthold. Parad. Loft, b. ive 

To Assa’y. v.a. [effayer, Fr.] 
1. To maketrial of; to make experiment of. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to a/- 
fay them ; and fo with fome horfemen charged them home. 

‘ Sir J. Hayward. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 
my converfation, that he dares in this manner a/fay me? 

Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfors 
2. To apply to, as the touchftone in a/faying metals. 
Whom thus afflicted, when fad Eve beheld, 
Defolate where fhe fat, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce paflion fhe a/fay'd. 
3. Totry; to endeavour. 

David girded his {word upon his armour, and he a/ffayed to 

go, for he had not proved it. t Sam. xvii. 39s 

Assa/yER. n. f. [from affay.] An officer of the mint, for the 

due trial of filver, appointed between the mafter of the mint 
and the merchants that bring filver thither for exchange. 

Cowel. 

The fmelters come up to the affayers within onc in twenty. 

Teodward on Foffils. 

Assecra’Tion, n. f. [affectatio, Lat.] Attendance, or waiting 

upon. Ditt: 

Assecu'TIon. n. f. [from affequor, affécutum, to obtain.] Ac- 

quirement ; the act of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perfon, after he has been in full poffef- 
fion of a fecond benefice, cannot return again to his firft; be- 
caufe it is immediately void by his a/ecution of a fecond. 

Ayliffés Parergon Juris Canonici. 

AssE/MBLAGE. 2. f. [affemblage, ¥r.] A collection; a number 

of individuals brought together. It differs from affembly, by 

being applied only, or chicfly, to things; a/fembly being ufed 
only, or generally, of perfons. 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is pofitive, and 
the a/femblage of a great number of pofitive ideas of {pace or 
duration. , Locke, 

O Hartford, fitted or to fhine in courts 

With unafleed grace, or walk the plains, 


2 H With 


Fairy Queen. 


Fairfax, b.i. 


Par. Loft, b. x. 


ASS 


With inoocence and meditation join'd 
Jn loft afemblage, lites tomy fone, Thomfon’s Spring. 
To ASSEMBLE. 2. a: fafoatler, Fr.) To bring together in- 
to one place. fe is ufed Goth of pertons and things. 

And he thall fet up an cnfign for the nations, and fhall a/- 
femile the vutcafis of Hracl, and gather together the difperted 
of Judah. Mets 122 

Fle wonders for what end you have affembled 
Such troops cf citizens to come to him. Shak. Richard II. 
To AssemMBLa. v. 2. To meet tozether. 
Vhefe men afeméled, and found Danicl praying. Dan. vi. tt. 
Assz’mcry. x. fi [afimblic, Fr.] A company met together. 
Having heard, by fame, 

Cf this fo noble, and fo fair afembly, 

This night to mect here, they could do no lefs, 

Out of the great relpe&t they bear to beauty. Svak. H. VII. 

Assk’nr. n. f. [affenfus, Lat.) 
1. The aét of agreeing to any thing: 

All the arguments on both fides muft be laid in balance, and, 
upon the whole, the underfanding determine its afent. Locke. 

2. Confent; agreement. 

To urge any thing upon the church, requiring thereunto 
that religious afent of chriftian belief, wherewith the words 
of the holy prophets are received, and not to fhew it in fcrip- 
ture; this did the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
and execrable. Hooker, b. ii. § 5. 

The evidence of God's own teftimony, added unto the natu- 
ral af/ent cf reafon concerning the certainty of them, doth not 


a little comfort and confirm the fame. Hooker, b.i. § 12. 
Without the king’s afent or knowledge, 
You wrougnt to be a legate. Shate/p. Henry VIII. 


Faith, on thoother fide, is the ¢fent to any propofition, not 
thus made cut by the deduction of reafon, but upon the credit 
of the propofer. Locke. 

To ASSENT. v.n. [aféntire, Lat.] ‘To concede ; to yield to, 
or agree to. 

And the Jews alfo affented, faying, that thefe things were 


fo. Aéts, XXiV. Q. 
AssENTA’TION. n. f. [affntatio, Lat.] Compliance with the 
opinion of another out of flattery or diffimulation. Die. 


Asse/NTMENY. xf. [from afent.] Confent. 

We may fhrink at their bare teftimonies, whofe arguments 
are but precarious, and fubfift upon the charity of our affent- 
ments. : Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs, b. i. 

To ASSERT. vw. a. [ofero Lat.] 
1. To maintain ; to defend either by words or actions. 

Your forefathers have a/frted the party which they chofe till 
death, and died for its defence. Drydens Virgil, Dedication. 

2. To affirm. 
3. To claim; tovindicate a title to. 
Nor can the grovelling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, 
Apert the native skies, or own its heav’nly kind. Dryden. 
ASSE'RTION. n.f. [from afert.] The act of afferting. 

If any affirm the carth doth move, and will not believe with 
us it ftandeth ftill; becaufe he hath probable reafons for it, and 
I no infaltible fenfe or reafon againft it, I will not quarrel with 
his a/ertion. Browi’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. 

ASSE'RTIVE.adj. [fromafert.] Pofitive; dogmatical; peremptory. 

He was not fo fond of the principles he undertook to illuftrate, 
as to boaft thcir certainty ; propofing them nct ina confident 
and affértive form, but as probabilities and hypothefes. Glanv. 

Asse’rtor. n. f. [from afert.] Maintainer; vindicator ; fup- 
porter ; affirmer. 
Among tn’ affertors of frec reafon’s claim, 
Our nation’s not the leaft in worth or fame. Dryden. 
Faithful afertor of thy country’s caute, 

Britain with tears {hall bathe thy glorious. weund. Prior, 

Tt is an ufual picce of art to undermine the authority of fun- 
damental truths, by pretending to fhew how weak the proofs 
are, which their afertors employ in defence of them. Atterbury. 

To Asse’/rve. v. a. [afervic, Lat.] To ferve, help, or fe- 
cond. Dia. 

To ASSESS. v.a. [from afefare, Ital. To make an equili- 
brium, or balance.] -T'o charge with any certain fum. 

Before the receipt of them in this office, they were aftfed 
by the afidavit from the time of the inquifition found. Bacon. 

Asse'ssion. 2. fc [afelio Lat] A fitting down by one; a giv- 
ing afliftance or advice. Dict. 

Assz'ssMENT. n. f. [from toaffe/s.] 

1. “Lhe fum levied on certain property. 

2. ‘Lhe act of affeffing. 

What greater immunity and happinefs can there be to a pco- 
ple, than to be liable to no laws, but what they make them- 
felves? To be fubjcct to no Contribution, «yet, or any 
pecuniary levy whatloever, but what they vote, anil volunta- 
rily yield unto themfelves ? _ Howel’s Pre-emtnence of Pariram. 

Assessor. 1 f. [affeffar, List.) 
1. The perfen that fits by another; generally ud of thofe who 
affidt the judge. 
Minos, the fri&t inquifitcr, appears; 
And Eves and crimes, with his a/efors, hears. 
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Round im his urn the blended bal!s he rowls, 
Abfolvcs the jult, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryde?s din, 
2. He that fits by another as next in dignity. 
To his Son, f 

Th’ affefor of his throne, he thus began. Par. Zofi; Dont, 

‘Twice ftronger than his fire, who fat above, 

Afer to the throne of thund’ring Jove. -* Drydenisi 

3. He that lays taxes; derived from afje/s. l 

A'sseTS. n. J. without the fingular. [afez Fr.] Goods fufficient 
to difcharge that burden, which is cait upon the executor or 
heir, in fatisfying the teftators or anceftors debts or legacies, 4 
Whoever pleads affects, fayeth nothing ; but that the perfon 
againft whom ke pleads, hath enough come to his hands, to 
difcharge what is in demand. - Cowel. 

To ASSE'VER. ) v. a. [affevero, Lat.] To affirm with great 

To Asst'VERATE. § folemnity, as upon oath. = 

ASSEVERA’TION. n. f: [from afeverate.] Solemn affirmaticn, 
as upon o2th. 

That which you are perfuaded cf, ye have it no otherwife 
than by your own only probable collection ; and therefore fuch 
bold a/feverations, as in him were admirable, fhould, in your 
mouths, but argue rafhnefs. Hooker, Preface. 

Another abufe of the tongue I might add ; vehement affeve- 
rations upon flight and trivial occafions. Ray on Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphafis to the words, and 
agrees better with the vehemence of the fpeaker in making his 
affeveration. Broome’s Notes on Odyffey. 

A’ssHEAD. n. f: [fromafs and head.] One flow of apprehen- 
fion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an a/shead, and a coxcomb, and a knave, a 
a thin-faced knave, a gull. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Assipu'1Ty. n.f. [affiduité, Fr. affiduitas, Lat.] Diligence ; 
clofenefs of application. : 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want conviction of the ne- 
ceflity of his utmoft vigour and affiduity to acquit himfelf of 
it? Rogers. 

We obferve the addrefs and affiduity they will ufe to cerrupt 
us. Rogers. 

I have, with much pains and affduity, qualified myfeir for a 
nomenclator. Addijon. Guardian, N° 107. 

ASSI‘DUOUS. adj. [affiduus, Lat.] _ Conftant in application, 
And if by pray’r 

Inceffant I could hope to change the will 

Of him who all things can, ! would not ceafe 

To weary him with my affiduous cries. Parad. Loft, b. xi. 

The moft affidwous talebearers, and bittereft revilers, are of- 
ten half-witted people. Government of the Tongue, § 6. 

In fummer, you fee the hen giving herfelf greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together; but in win- 
ter, when the rigour of the feafon would chill tke principles of 
life, and deftroy the young one, fhe grows more aff:dzous in her 
attendance, and ftays away but half the time..4ddi/on, Spectator. 

Each ftill renews her little labour, - 
Nor juftles her affiduous neighbour. Prior. 
Assi‘Duousty. adv. [from af-duous.] Diligently; continually. 

The trade, that obliges artificers to be affiduoufly converfant 
with their materials, is that of glafs-men. ť 

The habitable earth may have been perpetually the drier, 
fecing it is affiducufly drained and exhaufted by the feas. Bentley. 

To Assi‘eGE. v.a. [affieger,V'r.] To befiege. Dic. 

ASSIE'NTO. n. f- (in Spanifh a contra& or bargain.] A 
contract or convention between the king of Spain and other 
powers, for furnifhing the Spanifh dominions in America with 
negro flaves. This contract was transferred from the French 
to the Englifh South-Sea company, by the treaty of 1713, for 
thirty years; who were likewife permitted to fend a regifter 
fhip, of 500 tuns, yearly to the Spanith fettlements, with Euro- 
pean goods. Chambers. 

To ASSI'GN. v.a. [affigner, Fr. affieno, Lat. ] 

1. To mark out; to appoint. 

He affigned Uriah unto a place where he knew that valiant 
men were. 2 Sem. xi. 10. 

Both joining, 

As join’d in injuries, one cnmit 

Againft a foe by docm exprefs afficn’d us, 

That cruel ferpent. Milt. Par. Left, b.x. 

True quality is neglected, virtue is onpreffed, and vice tri- 
umphant. The laft day will a/fgn to every one a fation fuit- 
able to his charaéter. “Addifon. Speci N> 219. 

2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. i 

There is no fuch intrinfick, “natural, fettled value in any 
thing, as to make any afigxed quantity of it conftzntly worth 
any affigned quantity cf another. - Locke. 

3: In law. In general, to appoint a deputy, or make over a right 
to another ; in particular, to appoint or fet ferth, “as to Cffign 
error, is to fhew in what part cf the proce‘ error is committed: 
to aliga falfe judgment, isto declare how and where the judg- 
ment is unjult : to'afign the ceflor, is to fhew haw the plain- 
tiff had ccfied, or given over: to a/fignx wafte, is to frew where- 
in efpecially the watte is committed. Corel. 

ASSIGNABLE. adj. [from afin] That which may be marked 
out, or fixed. e 


“Ariftotie 


ASS 


Ariftotle held that it ftreamed by connatural refult and ema- 
nation fron God; fo that there was no inttant a/ficaalle of 
God's eternal exiftence, in which the world did not alfo co- 
exiit. South. 

ASSIGNA'TION. n.f. [affenation, ¥rench.] 
1. An appointment to meet; ufed generally of love appoint- 
ments. 

The lovers expected the return of this ftatcd hour wiin as 


much impatience as if it had been a real affignacion. . Spectator. 
Or when a whore, in her vocation, 
Keeps punctual to an affignatiox. Swift. 


2. A making over a thing to another. 

ASSIGNEE’. n.f. [affign’, Fr.] He that is appointed or deputed 
by another, to do any act, or perform any bulinefs, or enjoy 
any commodity. And an affignee may be cither in-decd or in 
law; affignee in deed, is he that is appointed by a perfon ; af- 
fignee in law, is he whom the law maketh fo, without any ap- 
pointment of the perfon. Couzl. 

Ass'Gner. n. f. [from afisn.] He that appoints. 

The Gofpel is at cnce the afigner of our tasks, and the ma- 
azine of our ftrength. Decay of Piety. 

ASSIGNMENT. n. f. [from afficn.] Appointment of onc thing 
with regard to another thing or perfon. 

The only thing which maketh any place publick, is the pu- 
blick affignment thercof unto fuch duties. Hooker, b. v. § 12. 

This inftitution, which affigns it to a perfon, whom we have 
no rue to know, is juft as good as an affignment to no body at 
all. Locke. 

ASSI'MILABLE. adj. [from affimilate.] That which may be con- 
verted to the fame nature with fomething elfe. 

The fpirits of many, long before that time, will find but na- 
ked habitations; and meeting no a/fimilables wherein to re- 
act their natures, muft certainly participate fuch natural defo- 
lations. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

To ASSIMILATE. v.a. [affimilo, Lat.] 

x. Toconvert to the fame nature with another thing. 

Birds affimilate lefs, and excern more, than beafts; for 
their excrements are ever liquid, and thcir ficfh generally more 
dry. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, becaufe their 
Belh doth a/fimilate more finely, and fecerneth more fubtely. 

Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N° 680. 
Tafting conco&, digeft, afimilate, 

And corporeal to incorporcal turn. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

Hence alfo animals and vegetables may a//imilate their nou- 
rifhment; moift nourifhment eafily changing its texture, till it 
becomes like the denfe earth. Newton. 

2. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 

A ferine and neceffitous kind of life would eafily affimilate at 
leaft the next generation to barbarifm and ferinenefs. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

They are not over patient of mixture ; but fuch, whom they 


cannot a/fimilate, foon find it their intereft to remove. Swift. 
- Ass’MILATENESS. 7. f. [from a/fimilate.] Likenefs. Duct. 


ASSIMILA'TION. n. f- [from affimilate.] 
1. The a& of converting any thing to the nature or fubftance of 
another. i 

Jt furthers the very a&t of affimilation of nourifhment, by 
fome cutward emollients that make the parts more apt to affi- 
milate. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N° 59. 

2. The ftate of being affimilated. À 

A nourifhment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, 
conferving the body, not repairing it by affimilation, but pre- 
ferving it by ventilation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

3. The act of growing like fome other being. 

It is as well the inftin& as duty of our nature, to afpire to 
an affimilation with God; even the moft laudable and generous 
ambition. Dec. of Pitty. 

To Ass’MULATE. v. a. [afimulo, Lat.] To feign; to coun- 
terfeit. 

Assimua’rion. n: fe [afimulatio, Lat.] A ae oy a 
counterfeiting. id? 

To ASSIST. v.a. [afifer, Fr. afifio, Lat-} ‘Tohelp, 

Receive her in the Lord, as becometh faints, and a///# her in 
whatfover bufinefs fhe hath need. Rom. xvi. 2. 

Tt is neceflary and a/f/fizg to all our other intellcétual facul- 
ties. Locke. 

Acquaintance with method will af? one in ranging human 
affairs. Watts's Logic. 

She no fooner yielded to adultery, but fhe agreed to affi? in 
the murder of her hufvand. Broome on Oay/fey. 

Assrsrance. n. f. [alfflance, French.] Help; furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourfe, not only to the 
prayers of the faints, but to their aid and afliflance : What doth 
this aid and afiflance fionify ? i + Stulline fiect. 

You have abundant a/f/lances for this knowledge, sn excellent 
books. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

Let us entreat this neceffary alfiflance, that by his grace he 

"would lead us. aw o Rogers. 
Assistant. adj. [from afif.] Helpings lending aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and were ajf/taut to 

him openly, or at leaf under hand. Hale’s Com. Law of Engl. 
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As gTa A T. gt: LODRE 
1. A perfon engaged in an attair not as priicipai, but as auxiliary 
or ministerial. 

Some young towardly noblemen cr gentlemen were ufually 
fent as ah/lacts or attendants, according to the quality of the 
perfons. Bacon's Advice to Sir George Vill ers. 

2. Sometimes it is only a fofter word for an attendant. 
The pale aif/tants on cach other ttar’d, 
With gaping mouths for ifluing words prepar’d. 
ASSU'ZE. n. f. [af/fe, a fitting, I'r.] 
1. An aflunbly of knights and other fubftantial men, with the 
bailiff or hats in a certain place, and at a certain time. 
2sA jury. 
3. An ordinance or ftatute. 
4. The court, place, or time, where and when the writs and pro- 
cefles of a/fize are taken. Cowel. 

The law was never executed by any juftices of affize, but 
the people left to their own laws. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

At cach affze and term we try 

A thoufand rajcals of as deep a dyc. 

5. Any court of juftice. 
The judging God fhall clofe the book of fate, 
And there the laft affizes keep, 
For thofe who wake, and thofe who fleep. Dryden. 
6. Afize of bread, alc, &c. Meafure, or quantity. Thus it is faid, 
when wheat is of Juch a price, the bread fhall be of fuch aze. 
7. Meafure; rate: for which we now ufe fize. Sce Size. 
On high hill’s top I faw a ftately frame, 
An hundred cubits high by juft afize, 
With hundred pillars. Spen. Vifion of B:'lay. 
To Assi'zE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix the rate of any 
thing by an affize or writ. 
ASSI'ZER, or Assiser. n. f. [fromafize.] Is an officer at bs 
the care and overfight of weights and meafurcs. Chane. 
Asso’CIABLE. adj. [affociabilis, Lat.] That which may ve joined 
to another. 
To ASSO'CIATE. v. a. [affocier, Fr. affocia, Tat. | 
1. To unite with another as a confederate. 
A fearful army led by Caius Marcius, 
Affociated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories. 
2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 
Affeciate in your town a wand’ring train, 
And ftrangers in your palace entertain. Drydens Zincid, 
3- To accompany; to keep company with another. 
Friends fhould affoctate friends in grief and woc. 
Shakelp. Titus Androricus. 
4. It has generally the particle with; as, he affociate! ivith kis 
mafter’s enemics. 
Asso'c1aTeE. adj. [from the verb.] Ccnfedcrate; joincd in in- 
tereft or purpofe. 
While I defcend through darknefs, 
To my affaciate pow’ts, them to acquaint 
With thefe fuccefles. Milt. Por. Loft, b.x. 
Asso’c1are. n. f. [from the vero. ] 
1. A perfon joincd with another ; a partner. 

They perfuade the king, now in old age, to make Plangus 

his affociate in government with him. Sicmyy bile 
2. A confederate. 

Their defender, and his afaciates, have fizhence propofed to 

the world a form fuch as themfelves like. Sicoker, i. v. § 27- 
3. A companion; implying fome kind of equality. 

He was accompanicd with a noble gentleman, no unfuitable 

affociate. Wotton. 
SoleEve, affociate fole, to mc beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. 
Multan’ s Paradife Loft, b.ix. 
But my affociates now my ftay deplore, 
Impatient. 
ASSOCIATION. n.f. [from affciate.] 
1. Union; conjundtion ; fociety. 

The church being a fociety, hath the felf-fame criginal 
grounds, which other politick focicties have; the natural in- 
clination which all men have unto fociable life, and confent to 
fome certain bond of affaciation ; which bond is the law that 
appointcth what kind of order they fliall be affociated in. 

Hooker, b. i 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Fuveral. 


Shak-fp. Coi ‘iolanus. 


Pope's Odyffey. 


2. Confederacy ; union for particular purpofes. 

This could not be done but with mighty oppofition : againft 
which, to ftrengthen themnfelves, they fecretly entered into a 
league of affociation. Hooker, Pref ice, 

3. Partnerfhip. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy offociation with God; and, by 

making you his partner, intcreits you in all his haypincls Boyle, 
4. Connection. 

Afaciation of ideas is of great importance, and may ve of 

exccllent ufe. Vaits’s Improvement of the Mind. 
g.. Appofition ; union of matter. 

‘The changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in 
„the various feparations, and new affociaiicns and motons of 
thefe permanent particles, Newton's Opsiels. 


A'sSONANCE, 
. 
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A'ssonance. n. f. [affonance, Fr.] Reference of onc found to 
another refembling it. Diét. 
A’ssoNANT. adj. [affonant, French.] Sounding in a manner 
refembling another found. r Dict. 
To Asso'RT. v. a. [affortir, Fr.] To range in claffes, as one 
thing fuits with another. 
To Asso'T. v. a. [from fot; affoter, Fr.] To infatuate ; to be- 
fot: a word out of ufe. 
But whence they fprung, or how they were begot, 
Uneath is to aflure, uneath to weene 
That monftrous errour which doth fome affot. Fairy Queen. 
To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [The derivation of this word is uncer- 
tain; Minfhew deduces it from ad/uadere, or affuaviare ; Ju- 
nius, from ypey, fweet ; from whence Skinner imagines aypæ- 
yan might have been formed. ] 
1. To mitigate; to foften ; to allay. 
Refrefhing winds the fummer’s heats a/fuage, 
And kindly warmth difarms the winter’s rage. 
2. To appeafe ; to pacify. 
Yet is his hate, his rancour ne’er the lefs, 
Since nought a/fuageth malice when ’tis told. Fairfax, b. iv. 
This was neceflary for the fecuring the people from their 
fears ; which were capable of being a/fuaged by no other means. 


Clarendon, b. viii. 
Shall I, t affuage 

Their brutal rage, 

The regal ftem deftroy ? 

3. To eafe; as, the medecine a/fuages pain. 
To Assua’GE. v. n. To abate. 
God made a wind to pafs over the earth, and the waters af- 
fuaged. Gen. viii. 1. 
Assua/GEMENT. 2. f. [from afuage.] What mitigates or fof- 
tens. 
Tell me, when fhall thefe weary woes have end, 

Or fhall their ruthlefs torment never ceafe ? 

But all my days in pining languor fpend, 

Without hope of a/fuagement or releafe.  Spenfer’s Sonnets. 

Assua’GeR. n.f. [from affuage.] One who pacifies or ap- 
peafes. 
Assua’stve. adj. [from affuage.] Softening; mitigating. 
If in the breaft tumultuous joys arife. 
Mufick her foft affuafive voice applies. Popes St. Cecilia. 
To Assu’BJUGATE. v.a. [ fubjugo, Lat.] To fubmit to. 
This valiant lord 

Muf not fo ftate his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 

Nor by my will affubjugate his merit, 

By going to Achilles. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

AssuEFA'CTION. n. f. [affuefacio, Lat.] The ftate of being 
accuftomed to any thing. 

Right and left, as parts infervient unto the motive faculty, 
are differenced by degrees from ufe and a/fuefaction, or accord- 
ing whereto the one grows ftronger. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ASSU'ETUDE. 7. f. [affuetudo, Lat.] Accuftomance; cuftom. 
We fee that affuetude of things hurtful, doth make them lofe 
the force to hurt. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 67. 
To ASSU’ME. v. a. [affumo, Lat.] 
1. To take. 
“This when the various God had urg’d in vain, 
He ftrait a/fum'd his native form again. 
2. To take upon one’s felf. 
With ravifh’d ears, 
‘The monarch hears, 
Affumes the God, 
Affects to nod, 
And feems to fhake the fpheres. 
3. To arrogate; to claim or feize unjuftly. 

‘This makes him over-forward in bufinefs, affuming in con- 

verfation, and peremptory in anfwers. Collier of Confidence. 
4. To fuppofe fomething granted without proof. 
In every hypothefis, fomething is allowed to be a/fumed. Boyle. 
5. To apply to one’s own ufe; to appropriate. 

His majefty might well a/ume the complaint and expreffion 

of king David. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Assu’mMER. 2. f. [from affume.] Anarrogant man; aman who 
claims more than his due. 

Can man be wife in any courfe, in which he is not fafe too ? 
But can thefe high affumers and pretenders to reafon, prove 
them{clves fo? South. 

Assu'MING. participial adj. [from affume.] Arrogant; haughty. 
His haughty looks, and his a/fuming air, 
The fon of Ifis could no longer bear. Dryden. 
ASSU'MPSIT. n. f. (affumo, Lat.] A voluntary promife made 
by word, whereby a man taketh upon him to perform or pay 
any thing to another: It contains any verbal promife made 
upon conftderation. Cowwel, 
Assu/MPrion. n. f. [affumptio, Lat.] 
1. The att of taking any thing to one’s felf. 

‘The perfonal defcent of God himfelf, and his a/umption of 
our flefh to his divinity, more familiarly to infinuate his pleafure 
to us, was an enforcement beyond all methods of wifdom. 

Hammona’s Fundamentals. 
2. The fuppofition, or aét of fuppofing of any thing without far- 
ther proof. 


Addifon. 


Dryden’s Albion. 


Pope. 


Dryden's St. Cacilia. 
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Thefe by way of a/umption, under the two general propofis 
tions, are intrinfically and naturally good or bad. Norris. 
For the affumption, that Chrift did fuch miraculous and fu- 
pernatural works, to confirm what he faid, we need ouly repeat 
the meflage fent by him to John the By ptitt. South. 
3. ‘Che thing fuppofed ; a poftulate. + i 
Hold, fays the Stoick, your afumption s wrong : 
I grant, true freedom you have well defin d. Liryd Perfius, 
4. The taking up any perlon into heaven, which is fuppofed by 
the Romith church of the Blefled Virgin. 
Upon the feaft of the a/umption of the 
pope and cardinals keep the vefpers. Stilling fi. on Rom. Ldolat. 
Had Adam done this after a certain period of years, he would 
have been rewarded with an a/jumption to eternal felicity. 
Wakes Preparation for Death. 


the Bleffed Virgin, the — 


Assu'mprive. adj. [afumptivus, Lat.] “That may be aflumed. 


Assu'RANCE. n.f. [ajurance, French. } 
I. Certain expectation. : 
~ Though hope be, indeed, a lower and leffer thing than a/- 
Jurance, yet, as to all the purpofes of a pious life, it may prove 
more ufeful. 
What encouragement can be given to goodnefs, beyond the 
hopes of heaven, and the a/urance of an endlefs felicity ? Tillot. 
2. Secure confidence; truft. 
What man is he, that boafts of ficfhly might, 
And vain affurance of mortality, 
Which all fo foon as it doth come to fight 
Againtt {piritual foes, yields by and by. 
3. Freedom from doubt; certain knowledge: 
I grant that proof from the authority of man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that a//urance, which doth grow by a ftronger 
proof. Hooker, b. ii. 


Fairy Queen, b.i. 


Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an ajjurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Shakefp. Temteft. 
The obedient, and the man of practice, fhall outgrow all 
their doubts and ignorances, till perfuafion pafs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into affurance, South. 
Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that comfortable a/urance 
of God’s favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which 
a religious life would have given him? Tillotjon. 
4. Firmnefs; undoubting ftcadinefs. 
Men whofe confideration will relieve our modefty, and give 
us courage and a//urance in the duties of our profeffion. Rogers. 
5. Confidence ; want of modefty ; exemption from awe or fear. 
My behaviour ill governed, gave you the firft comfort; my 
affection ill hid, hath given you this laft a/urance. Sidney. 
Converfation, when they come into the world, will add.to 
their knowledge and a/furance. Locke. 
6. Ground of confidence; fecurity given. 
‘The nature of defire itfelf is no eafier to receive belief, than 
it is hard to ground belief; for as defire is glad to embrace the 
firft fhew of comfort, fo is defire defirous of perfect a/furance. 
Sidney, b. it. 
As the conqueft was but flight and fuperficial, fo the pope’s 
donation to the Irifh fubmiffions were but weak and fickle a/- 
Jurances. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 
None of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 
— Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee ? 
But yet I'll make a/urance double fure, 
And take a bond of fate ; Thou fhalt not live. Shak. Mach. 
I muft confefs your offer is the beft ; 
And, let your father make her the a/furance, 
She is your own, elfe you muft pardon me, 
If you fhould die before him, where’s her dower. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 


. Spirit ; intrepidity. 
With all th’ afurance innocence can bring, 
Fearlefs without, becaufe fecure within ; 
Arm’d with my courage, unconcern’d I fee 
This pomp, a fhame to you, a pride to me. Dryd. Aureng. 
8. Sanguinity ; readinefs to hope. 

This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural afurance 
or confidence, which Ariftotle obferves young men to be full 
of, and old men not fo inclined to. © Hammond’s Pract. Cat. 

g. Teftimony of credit. 
I ama gentleman of blood and breeding, 

And from fome knowledge and afurance of you, 

Offer this office. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We have as great a/furance that there is a God, as we could 
expect to have, fuppofing that he were. Tillotfon, Preface. 

10. Conviction. 

Such an affurance of things as will make men careful to avoid 

a leffer danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a greater. Tillot. 
11. The fame with infurance. See INSURANCE. 
To Assu’RE. v.a. [affeurer, Fr. from afecurare, low Latin. ] 
1. To give confidence by a firm promife. 

So when he had a/fured them with many words, that he 
would reftore them without hurt, according to the agreement, 
they let him go for the faving of their brethren. 2 Aac. xii. 25. 


ai 


L 2. To 


South. — 
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2. To fecure to another. 


And, for that dowry, Til clive her of 

Her widowhood, be it that fhe furvives mes 

In all my lands and leafes whatfoever. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

So irrefiftible an authority cannot be reflected on, without 
the moft awful reverence, even by thofe whofe piety affures its 
favour to them. Rogers. 

3 To make confident; to exempt from doubt or fear; to confer 
fecurity. 

And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, and fhall af- 
Jure our hearts before him. 1 Jobn, iii. 19. 

I revive 
At this laft fight; a/ur’d that man fhall live 
With all the creatures, and their feed preferve. Parad, Loft. 
4. To make fecure. 
But what on earth can long abide in ftate ? 
Or who can him affure of happy day? Spenf. Muiopotmos. 
5. Toaffiance ; to betroth. 

This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dromio, fwore I 

was affured to her. Shake|p. Comedy of Errours. 
Assu’RED. participial adj. [from afure.] 
1. Certain; indubitable. 
It is an a/fured experience, that flint laid about the bottom 
of a tree makes it profper. Bacons Nat. Hif. N° 422. 
2. Certain ; not doubting. 
Young princes, clofe your hands, 
And your lips too; for, I am well affured, 
That I did fo, when I was firft affur’d. Shak. King John. 
As when by night the glafs 
Of Galilzo, lefs a/fur’d, obferves 
Imagin’d lands, and regions, in the moon. 
3. Immodeft; vicioufly confident. 
Assu’REDLY. adv. [from affured. ] Certainly; indubitably. 
They promis’d me eternal happinefs, 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 

I am not worthy yet to wear: 1 fhall a/uredly. 

Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

God is abfolutely good, and fo, afuredly, the caufe of all that 
is good ; but, of any thing that is evil, he is no caufe atall. 

Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

Affuredly he will ftop our liberty, till we reftore him his wor- 

fhip. South, 

Assu’REDNESS. 2. f. [from afured.] The ftate of being affured ; 
certainty. ’ 

Assu’RER. n. f. [from afure.] 

3. He that gives affurance. : 

z. He that gives fecurity to make good any lofs. 

To ASSW'AGE. Sce ASSUAGE. 

A'STERISK. n. f. [aségicx©.] A mark in printing or writing, in 
form of a little ftar; as *. 

He alfo publifhed the tranflation of the Septuagint by itfelf, 
having firft compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by afte- 
risks what was defective, and by obelisks what was redundant. 

Grew’s Cofimol. Sacra, b. iv. 


Par. Loft, b.v. 


A’sTERISM. n. f.. [a/terifmus, Lat.] 
1. A conftellation. 

Poetry had filled the fkies with a/feri/ms, and hiftories be- 
longing to them ; and then aftrology devifes the feigned virtues 
and influences of each. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. An afterifk, or mark. This is a very improper ufe. 

Dwell particularly on pafiages with an a/ferifim * ; for the 
obfervations which follow fuch a note, will give you a clear 
light. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

‘A’stHMA. ^. f. [a75ue.] A frequent, difficult, and fhort refpi- 
ration, joined with a hiffing found and a cough, efpecially in 
the night-time, and when the body is in a prone pofture ; be- 
caufe then the contents of the lower belly bear fo againft the 
diaphragm, as to.leffen the capacity of the breaft, whereby the 
lungs have lefs room to move. Quincy. 

An afthma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, 
and of the membranes covering the mufcles of the thorax, but 
docs not continue long. Floyer on the Humours. 

ASTHMA'TICAL. ? adj. [from a/thma.] Troubled with an 

AsTHMA’TICK. §  afthma. 

In a/thmatical perfons, we often fee, that though the lungs 
be very much ftuffed with tough phlegm, yet the patient may 
live fome months, if not fome years. Boyle. 

After drinking, our horfes are moft a/thmatick; and, for a- 
voiding the watering of them, we wet their hay. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

Aste’RN, adv. [from a and fern] In the hinder part of the 
fhip; behind the fhip. 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow, 

While thofe a/ern defcending down the ftzep, 

Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiting deep. _ Dryden. 

To AsTe’RT. v.a. [a word ufed by Spenjer, as it feems, for 
flart, or flartle.] ‘Yo terrify ; to ftartle; to fright. 

We deem of death, as doom of ill defert ; 

But knew we foois what it us brings until, 

Die would we daily, once it to expert ; 

No danger there the fhepherd can a@/fert. 
POL. I. 


Spenfer’s Pafi. 
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ASTONIED. particip. adj. A word ufed in the verfion of the 
bible for a/toni/bed. 

Many were affonied at thee. Tfatah, lii. 14. 

To ASTO’NISH. v. a. [¢ffonner, Fr. from attonitus, Lat) To 
confound with fome fudden paffion, as with fear or wonder ; 
to amaze ; tu furprife. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the moft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 

Such dreadful heralds to a/lonifh us. Shak. Julius Cafur, 
Aftonifird at the voice; he {tood amaz’d, 

And all around with inward horror gaz'd. 
A genius univerfal as his theme, 

Aflonifhing as chaos. Thomfon’s Summer. 

ASTO'NISHINGNESS. n. f. [from affonif>h.] Of a nature to ex- 
cite aftonifhment. 

ASTO'NISHMENT. n. f. [eftonnement, Fr.] Amazement; con- 
fufion of mind from fear or wonder. 

We found, with no lefs wonder to us, than aflonifhment to 
themlelves, that they were the two valiant and famous bro- 
thers. Sidney, 6, ii. 

She efteemed this as much above his wifdom, as a/fonifhment 
is beyond bare admiration. South, 

To Asto/unn. v. a. [¢ffonner, Fr.] To aftonifh; to confound 
with fear or wonder. ‘This word is now fomewhat obfolete. 

Thefe thoughts may ftartle wcl), but not aftound 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a ftrong fiding champion, con‘cience. Paradife Regain. 

ASTRA'DDLE. adv. [from a and firadd:e.} With ones legs a- 
crofs any thing. Dial. 

A'sTRAGAL. n. f. [xs;ayerx@, the ankle, or ankle-bone.] A littie 
round member, in the form of a ring or bracelet, ferving as an 
ornament at the tops and bottoms of columns. Giulia. Did. 

We fee none of that ordinary confufion, which is the refult 
of quarter rounds of the a/fragal, and I know not how many 
other intermingled particulars. Spectator, N° 415. 

A'STRAL. ad}. [from a/ffrum, Lat.] Starry; relating to the itars. 

Some a/tral forms I muft invoke by pray’r, 

Fram’d all of pureft atoms of the air; 

Not in their natures fimply good or ill ; 

But moft fubfervient to bad fpirits will. Dryd. Tyran. Love, 

Astra’y. adv. [from a and firay.] Out of the right way. 

May feem the wain was very evil led, 

When fuch an one had guiding of the way, 

That knew not, whether right he went, or elfe aftray. F. 9. 

You run affray, for whilit we talk of Ireland, you rip up the 
original of Scotland. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Like one that had been led a/fray 

Through the heav’n’s wide pathlefs way. Milt. I! Penferofo. 

To ASTRICT. v.a. [affringo, Lat.] To contra& by applica- 
tions, in oppofition to relax: a word net fo much uled 2s con- 
Jtringe. 

The folid parts were to be relaxed or affriéted, as they let the 
humours pafs either in too fmall or too great quantities. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

AsTRICTION. 2. f. [aftriétio, Lat.] The aét or power of con- 
tracting the parts of the body by applications. 

Afiriction is in a fubftance that hath a virtual cold; and it 
worketh partly by the fame means that cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an a/friétion, but fuch an afiriđion as is 
not grateful to the body; for a pleafing a/friétion doth rather 
bind in the nerves than expel them: and therefore fuch aftric- 
tion is found in things of a harfh tafte. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Such lenitive fubftances are proper for dry atrabilarian con- 
ftitutions, who are fubje&t to a/friétion of the belly and the piles. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ASTRICTIVE. adj. [from aftrié?.] Stiptick; of a binding qua- 


Addifon's Ovid. 


lity. Dict. 
ASTRICTORY. adj. [a/triétorius, Lat.] Aftringent; apt to 
bind. Did. 


AsTRI'DE. adv. [from a and frride.] With the legs open. 
To lay their native arms afide, 

Their modefty, and ride affride. Hudibras. 

I faw a place, where the Rhone is fo ftraitened between two 
rocks, that a man may ftand a/fride upon both at once. Boyle. 

AsTRI'FEROUS. adj. [a/trifer, Lat.] Bearing, or having ftars D. 

Astri'crrous. adj. [aftriger, Lat.] Adorned with ftars. Dig. 

To ASTRI'NGE. v. a. [affringo, Lat.] To prefs by contrac- 
tion; to make the parts draw together. 

Tears are caufed by a contraction of the fpirits of the brain ; 
which contraction, by confequence, affringeth the moifture of 
the brain, and thereby fendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

Astri/ncENncy. 2. f. [from aftringe.| The power of contrac- 
ting the parts of the body; oppofed to the power of relaxa- 
tion. 

AftriGtion prohibitcth diffolution ; as, in medicines, aftrin- 
gents inhibit putrefaction : and, ty a/fringency, forae final] quan- 
tity of cil of vitriol will keep frefn water long from putrefying, 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N° 342, 

Acid, acrid, auftere, and bitter fubftances, by their @/frin- 

gency, create horrour, that is, ftimulate the fibres.  Arbrthnot. 
ASTRIUNGENT. adj. [aftringens, Lat.] Bindirg ; contraQing; 
oppofed to laxative. 
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Afiringent medicines are binding, which act by the afperity 
of their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and 
make them draw up clofer. Quincy. 

‘The juice is very affringent, and therefore of flow motion. 

Bacon's Nat. Hift. N° 641. 

What diminifheth fenfible perfpiration, encreafeth the in- 
fenfible ; for that reafon a ftrengthening and a/tringent dict of- 
ten conduceth to this purpole. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A’sTROGRAPH). n.f. [from argo and ypagu.] The fcience of 
defcribing the tars, Diét. 

A'STROLABE. n. f. [arporabi, of are, and Aa3si, to take. ] 

1. An inftrument chiefy ufed for taking the altitude of the poic, 
the fan or itars, at fea. 

2. A ftereographick projection of the circles of the fphere upon 
tue plain of fome great circle. Chambers. 

ASTROLOGER. n”. f. [afrrologus, Lat. from ere and riyo.. ] 

1. One that, fuppofinz the influences of the ftars to have a caufal 
power, proicflcs to foretel or difcover events depending on 
tnofe influences. 

Not unlike that which a/frologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpect the one tothe other. /Votion. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature: it depends on the in- 
fluence of ths ftars, fay the a/frologers; on the organs of the 
body, fay the naturalifts; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
fay the divines, both chriftians and heathens. Dryd. Pr. Dufr. 

firclegers, that future fates forefhew. Pope. 

I never heard a finer fatire againft lawyers, than that of a/fro- 
logers, when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when a fuit 
will end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or de- 
fendart. Swift. 

2. It was antiently ufed for one that underftood or explained the 
motions of the planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy a/rologer now living, who, by the help of perfpec- 
tive giafles, hath found in the ftars many things unknown to 
the ancients, affirms much to have been difcovered in Venus. 

Raleigh's Fift. of the World. 

AsTROLO'GIAN. x. f. [from affrolozy.] ‘The fame with afiro- 


loger. 
The twelve houfes of heaven, in the form which a/frologians 
ufe. Camden. 
The ftars, they fay, cannot difpofe, 
No more than can the a/frologian. Hudibras. 


AsTROLO'GICAL. } adj. [from a/frology.] Relating to aftrology ; 
AsTROLO’GICK. J profeffing aftrology. 
Some feem a little a/rological, as when they warn us from 
places of malign influence. Wotton. 
No a/?rologick wizard honour gains, 
Who has not oft been banifh’d, or in chains.  Dryd. Juv. 
Aftrological prayers feem to me to be built on as good rea- 
fon as the predictions. Stillingfl. Def. of Dife. on R. Idol. 
The poetical fables are more ancient than the a/frological in- 
fluences, that were not known to the Greeks till after Alexan- 
der the Great. Bentley's Sermons. 
ASTROLO'GICALLY. adv. [from affrology.] In an aftrological 
manner. 
To AsTRO'LOGIZE. v. n. [from aflrology.] To practife aftro- 


logy. 

ASTRO'LOGY. n. f. [aftrologia, Lat.] The praétice of fore- 
telling things by the knowledge of the ftars ; an art now gene- 
rally exploded, as without reafon. 

I know it hath been the opinion of the learned, who think 
of the art of a/frology, that the ftars do not force the actions or 
wills of men. Swift. 

ASTRONOMER. n.f. [from žręo, a ftar, and 46, a rule or law. ] 
He that ftudies the celeftial motions, and the rules by which 
they are governed. 

‘The m tions of factions under kings, ought to be like the 
motions, as the a//ronomers fpcak of, in the inferiour orbs. Bacon. 

The old and new a/fronomers in vain 

Attempt the heav’nly motions to explain. Blackmore. 

Since a/fronomers no longer doubt of the motion of the pla- 
nets about the fun, it is fit to proceed upon that hypothefis. 

Locke. 

ASTRONOMICAL. ) adj. [from afironomy ] Belonging to aftro- 

ASTRONO'MICK. § nomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
fun’s progrefs through the zodiack, they regiftrate and fet them 
down in their a/fronomical canons. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Can he not pafs an a/fronomick line, 

Or does he dread th’ imaginary fign, 

That he fhould ne’er advance to either pole. Blackmore. 

AsTRONO MICALLY. adv. [from a//ronomical.] In an aftrono- 
mical manner. 

ASTRO/NOMY. n. f. [asgoroice, from are’, a ftar, and wu@, a 
law, or rule.] A mixed mathematical fcience teaching the 
knowledge of the celeftial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, 
diftances, periods, cclipfes, and order. ‘The origin of afro- 
ncmy is uncertain; but from Egypt it travelled into Greece, 
where Pythagoras was the firft European who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the fun, which ftands immoveable 
in the center ; as he himfelf had been inftructed by the Egyp- 
tian pricfts, From the timc of Pythagoras, a/froncmy funk in- 
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to neglect, till it was revived by the Ptolemys, kings of Egypt? 
and the Saracens, after their conqueft of that country, having 
acquircd fome knowledge of it, brought it from Africa to Spain, 
and again reftored this fcience to Europe, where it has {ince re- 
ceived very confiderable improvements. Chambers. 
To this muft be added the undcrftanding of the globes, and 
the principles of gcometry and ajirononty. e Cowliy, 
A'STROSCOPY. n. f. [arne, a ftar, and cxomw, to vicw. | Obfer- 
vation of the ftars. Dia. 
ASTRO-THEOLOGY. 2. f. [from afrum, a ftar, and theologia, di- 
vinity.] Divinity founded on the obfervation of the celcftial 
bodies. 


That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the motions of — 


the terraqueous globe, not of the fun, I fhew in the preface of 
my Alro T A Derkam s Phyfico-Theology. 

ASUNDER. adv. [ayunbpan, Sax.] Apart; feparately ; not to- 

ether. 
: Two indircé lines, the further that they are drawn out, the 
further they go a/under. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Senfe thinks the planets fpheres not much a/under ; 
What tells us then their diftance is fo far. Sir J. Davies. 
Greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage, us a/under. Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate, 
Seeks hid advantage to betray us worfe ; 
Which, when a/funder, will not prove too hard, 
For both together are each other’s guard. Dryd. State of Inn. 
Born far g/under by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and fteel they mect agen. Dryd. F ables. 
All this metallick matter, both that which continued afun- 
der, and in fingle corpufcles, and that which was amafled and 
concreted into nodules, fubfided. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

Asy'LuM. n.f. [Lat. azv, from a. not, and ovaéw, to pillage.) 
A place out of which he that has fled to it, may not be taken; a 
fanctuary ; a refuge. 

So facred was the church to fome, that it had the right of an 
afylum, or fanctuary. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Asy/mMMETRY. n.f. [from a, without, and cvpuéleiay fymmetry. ] 

1. Contrariety to fymmetry ; difproportion, si 

The afymmetries of the brain, as well as the deformities of 
the legs or face, may be rectified in time. Grew’s Cofm. Sacra. 

2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathematicks, for what is 
more ufually called incommenturability ; when between two 
quantities there is no common meafure. — 

A'sympTore. n. f. [from æ, priv. cvs, with, and aiw, to fall; 
which never meet; incoincident.] A/ymptotes are right lines, 
which approach nearer and nearer to fome curve; but which, 
though they and their curve were infinitely continued, would 
never meet; and may be conceived as tangents to their curves 
at an infinite diftance. Chambers. 

Afymptote lines, though they may approach ftill nearer toge- 
ther, till they are nearer than the leaft affignable diftance, yet, 
being ftill produced infinitely, will never meet. Grew’s Co/m. 

AsyMPTO’TICAL. adj. [from a/ymptote.] Curves are faid to be 
a/ymptotical, when they continually approach, without a poffibi- 
lity of meeting. 

ASY'NDETON. n. f. [dovsdélov, of æ, priv. and ou: dba, to bind to- 
gether.] A figure in grammar, when a conjunction copula- 
tive is omitted in a fentence; as in vent, vidi, vici, Ê is 
left out. 

AT. prep. [et, Saxon.] 

1. At before a place, notes the nearnefs of the place; as, a man 
is at the houfe before he is 27 it. 

This cuftom continued among many, to fay their prayers at 

fountains. Stilling fleet's Def. of Dife. on Romifh Idolatry. 
To all you ladies now at land 

We men at fea indite. Buckhurft. 

2. At before a word fignifying time, notes the coexiftenceof the 
time with the event; the word time is fometimes included in 
the adjective. 

We thought it at the very firft a fign of cold affection. Hooker. 
How frequent to defert him, and at laft 
To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. Milt. Samp. Agon. 
At the fame time that the ftorm beats upon the whole fpe- 
cies, we are falling foul upon one another. Addifon. Speét. 
We made no efforts at all, where we could have moft wea- 
kened the common enemy, and, at the fame time, enriched 
ourfelves, Swift. 
3. At before a caufal word fignifies nearly the fame as with. 
At his touch, 

Such fanétity hath heav’n giv’n his hand, 

They prefently amend. ~ Shakefp. Macbeth. 
O fir, when he fhall hear of your approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, 

Ev’n at this news he dies. Shake[p. King Jobn. 
Much at the fight was Adam in his heart 

Difmay’d. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
High o'er thcir heads a moulding rock is plac’d, 

That promifes a fall, and fhakes at ev’ry blaft. Dryden. 

4. At before a fuperlative adjetive implies in the flate, as at moji, 
in the ftate of moft perfection, &c. 


Con- 
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Confider any man as to his perfonal powers, they are not 
great; for, at greateft, they mutt ftill be limited. South. 
We bring into the world with us a poor needy uncertain life, 
fhort at the longeft, and unquiet at the beft. Temple. 
5. -4t before a perfon, is feldom ufed otherwife than ludicroufly ; 
as, he longed to be at him, that is, to attack him. 
. At before a fubftantive fometimes fignities the particular con- 
dition or circumf{tances of the perfon ; as, at peace, in a ftate of 
peace. 


los 


Under pardon, 
You are much more at tafk for want of wifdom, 
Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Tt bringeth the treafure of a realm into a few hands: for the 
ufurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at the 
the end of the game moft of the money will be in the box. Bac. 
Hence walk’d the fiend at large in fpacious field. P. Lo/?. 
The rett, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in paftures, and at pleafure feed. 
Deferted, aż his utmoft need, 
By thofe his former bounty fed. Dryden's St. Cecilia. 
What hinder’d either in their native foil, 
At eafe to reap the harveft of their toil. Dryden’s Fables. 
Wife men are fometimes over-borne, when they are taken at 
a difadvantage. Collier of Confidence. 
Thefe have been the maxims they have been guided by: 
take thefe from them, and they are perfectly at a lofs, their 
compals and poie-ftar then are gone, and thcir under{tanding is 
: perfectly at a nonplus. Locke. 
One man manages four horfes at once, and leaps from the 
back of another at full fpced. Popes Effay on Homer's Battles. 
They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but purfue me 
to my very drcams. Swift. 
. At before afubitantive fometimes marks employment or atten- 
tion. 
We find fome arrived to that fottifhnefs, as to own roundly 
what they would be at. South. 
How d’ye find yourtelf, fays the doctor to his patient ? A little 
while after he is at it again, with a pray how d’ye find your 
body ? L Ejirange. 
But fhe who well enough knew what, 
Betore he fpoke, he would be at, 
Pretended not to apprehend. Hudibras. 
The'creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope. 
8. At fometimes the fame with furnifhed with, after the French a. 
Infufe his breaft with magnanimity, 
And make him naked foil aman atarms. Shak. Henry VI. 
g. At fometimes notes the place where any thing is, or acts. 
Your hufband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. $h. M. of Ven. 
He that in tracing the veflels began at the heart, though he 
thought not at all of a circulatiom; yet made he the firft true 
{tep towards the difcovery. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 
There various news I heard, of love and ftrife, 
Of ftorms at fea, and travels on the fhore. 
10. At fometimes fignifies in ccnfequence of. 
Impeachments at the profecution of the houfe of commons, 
- have received their determinations in the houfe of lords. Hale. 
11. At marks fometimes the effect procceding from an act. 
Reft in this tomb, rais’d at thy hufband’s coft. Dryden. 
Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon this occafion. 
Addifon. Spectator, N° 482. 
Thofe may be of ufe to confirm by authority, what they will 
not be at the trouble to deduce by reafoning. Arbuth. on Alim. 
12. At fometimes is nearly the fame as 77, noting fituation. 
She hath been known to come at the head of thefe rafcals, 
and beat her lover. Swift. 
13. At fometimes marks the occafion, like on. 
Others, with more helpful care, 
Cry’d out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware ! 
At this he turn’d, and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunn’d, and receiv’d him on his pointed fpear. Dryden. 
14. At fometimes feems to fignify in the power of, or obedient to. 
But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 
Art leaft at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd. Iliad. 
15. At fometimes notes the relation of aman to an action. 
To make pleafure the vehicle of health, is a doctor at it in 
good earnett. Collier of Friendfbip. 
16. At fometimes imports the manner of an action. 
One warms you by degrees, the other fets you on fire all at 
once, and never intermits his heat. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
Not with lefs ruin than the Bajan mole, 
At once comes tumbling down. Dryden's Æneid. 
17. At, like the French chez, means fometimes application to, or 
dependence on. 
The worft authors might endeavour to pleafe us, and in that 


Dryden's Virgil. 
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Pope. 


endeavour deferve fomething at our hands. Pope. 
18. At all. Inany manner; in any degree. 
Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
Moft women have no chara&ters at all. Pope. 


A'TABAL. n.f. A kind of tabour ufed by the Moors. 
Children fhall beat our atabals and drums, 
And all the noify trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. Drydens Don Sebaftian. 
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ATARAXIA. Yn. f. [aræeaġia.] Exemption from vexation + 
A/TARAXY. $Í tranquillity. 

The fcepticks affected an indifferent cquiponderous neutra- 
lity, as the only means to their ataraxia, and freedom from paf- 
fionate difturbances. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Ate, The preterite of cat. See To Ear. 
And by his fide, his fteed the grafly forage ate. Fairy Q. 

Even our firft parents ate them{clves out ef paradife ; and 
Job’s children junketted and feafted together often. South. 

ATHA'NOR. n. f. [a chymical term, borrowed from 23avwil®™ ; 
or, as others think, 7}37.] A digefting furnace, to keep heat 
for fome time; fo that it may be augmented or diminifhed at 
pleafure, by opening or fhutting fomc apertures made on pur- 
pofe with fliders over them, called regifters. „Quincy. 

A’tTHEISM. n. J: [from athci/?. Itis only of two fyllables in poc- 
try.] The difbelief of a God. 

God never wrought miracles to convince athei/in, becaufe 
his ordinary works convince it. Bacoi: s Effays. 

It is the commonintereft of mankind, to punifh all thofe who 
would feduce men to athei/m. Tillotfon. 

A'THEIST. n.f. [45.0 without God.] One that denies the 
exiftence of God. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 

Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all thcir fame, 

Ignobly ! to the trains, and to the {miles 

Of thefe fair athei/ts. Ailton s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

Though he were really a fpeculative athei/?, yet if he would 
but proceed rationally, he could not however be a practical 
atheift, nor live without God in this world. South. 

Atheifi, ufe thine cyes, 

And having view’d the order of the fkies, 

Think, if thou canft, that matter blindly hurl’d, 

Without a guide, fhould frame this wond’rous world. Creech. 

No atheif?, as fuch, can be a true fricnd, an affectionate re- 
lation, or a loyal fubjeét. Bentley s Sermons. 

ATHEIST. adj. Atheiftical; denying God. 

Nor ftood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 

The atheif? crew. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

ATHEI'STICAL. adj. [from atheifi.] Given to atheifm; im- 
pious. 

Men are athei/tical, becaufe they are firft vicious ; and quef- 
tion the truth of chriftianity, becaufe they hate the practice. 

South. 

ATHENSTICALLY. adv. [from athciflical.] In an atheiftical 
manner. 

Ts it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great finner talk 
atheiftically, and {coff profanely at religion, fhould, inftead of 
vindicating the truth, tacitely approve the {coffer. South. 

I entreat fuch as are athez/lically inclined, to confider thefe 
things. Tillotfon. 

ATHEI'STICALNESS. n. f. [from atheiflical.] The quality of 
being atheiftical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profanenefs and athei/ticalne/s. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

ATHEI'STICK. adj. [from athei/?.] Given to atheifm. 

This argument demonftrated the exiftence of a Deity, and 
convinced all ather/iick gainfayers. Ray on the Creation. 

A’THEL, ATHELING, ADEL, and ETHEL. [from adel, noble, 
Germ.] So Æthelred is noble for counfel, Æthelard, a noble ge- 
nius; Ethelbert, eminently noble; Æthelward, a noble protector. 

Gibfon’s Camden. 
A'THEOUS. adj. [2%@.] Atheiftick ; godlefs. 
Thy Father, whois holy, wife, and pure, 

Suffers the hypocrite, or atheous prieft, 

To tread his facred courts. Paradife Regained, b. i. 

ATHERO'MA. n. f. [<9iguua, from aea, pap or pulfe.] A fpe- 
cies of wen, which neither caufes pain, difcolours the íkin, nor 
yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them, refembles milk curds, the tu- 
mour is called atheroma ; if it be like honey, meliceris ; and 
if compofed of fat, or a fuety fubftance, fteatoma. Sharp. 

ATHERO'MATOUS. adj. [from atheroma.] Having the qualities 
of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it atheromatous. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Artur rst. adv. [from aand thirft.] Thirfty ; in want of drink. 

With fcanty meafure then fupply their food ; 

And, when athir/f, reftrain ’em from the flood. Dryden. 

ATHLE’TICK. adj. [from athleta, Lat. aSanras, a wrettler. ] 

1. Belonging to wreftling. 

2. Strong of body ; vigorous; lufty ; robutt. 

Seldom fhall one fee in rich families that athletick foundnefs 
and vigour of conftitution, which is feen in cottages, where 
nature is cook, and neceffity caterer. South. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
athletick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes.  Drydcm 

ATHWA'RT. prep. [from a and thwart. } 

1. Acrofs; tranfverfe to any thing. 

Themiftocles made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, by giving 
out a purpofe to break his bridge athwart the Hellefpont. 

2 Bacon's Effays. 
Exccrable 
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Execrable fhape ! 
That darf, though grim and terrible, advance 7 
Thy mifcreated front athwart my way. Parad. Loft, b. ti. 
2. Through. 
Now, athivart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear’ft more fair. Add. Cato. 
ATHW ART. adv. 
i. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; crofsly. 
All athwart there came 
A poft from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Sh. Hen. IV. 
2. Wrong. 
The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
Atr'Lr. adv, [from a and zitt.) 
1. In the manner of a tilter ; with the a@ion of a man making 
a thruft at an antagonift. 
Inthe city Tours, 
Thou ran’ft atilt, in honour of my love, 
And ftol’ft away the ladies hearts from France. Sh. Hen. VI. 
To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field. 


Hudibras, p. i. c.i. 
2. In the pofture of a barrel raifed or tilted 


benind, to make it 


run out. 
Such a man is always atilt; his favours come hardly from 
him. Spectator. 
ATLAS. n. f. 


1. A collection of maps, fo called probably from a picture of 
Atlas {upporting the heavens, prefixed to fome collection. 

2. A large fquare folio; fo called from thefe folios, which, con- 
taining maps, were made large and fquare. 

3- Sometimes the fupporters of a building. 

4. A rich kind of filk or {tuff made for women’s cloaths. 

I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atlajjes with gold 
and filver, or without. Spectator, N= 288. 

A'TMOSPHERE. n. f. [Zru, vapour, and apaga, a {phere. ] 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world is the air, or 
atmofphere; a light, thin, fluid, or {pringy body, that encom- 
pafles the folid earth on all fides. Locke. 

It is generally fuppofed to be about forty-five miles high. 

Immenfe the whole excited atmo/phere 
Impetuous rufhes o'er the founding world. Thomfon’s Aut. 
ATMOSPHE’RICAL. adj. [from atmofphere.} Confifting of the 

atmofphere ; belonging to the atmofphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the incumbent atmofphe- 
rical cylinder, as a part of the weight refifted. Boyle. 

ATOM. n.f. [atomus, Lat. drou, | 
1. Such a fmall particle as cannot be phyfically divided: and thefe 
are the firft rudiments, or the component parts of all bodies. Quin. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms, becaufe, by rea- 


fon of their perfect folidity, they were really indivifible, Ray. 
See plaftick nature working to this end, 
The fingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. Pote. 


2. Any thing extremely fmall. 
It is as eafy to count atoms, as to refolve the propofitions of 
a lover. Shake/p. As you like it. 
ATOMICAL. adj. [from atom.] 
1. Confifting of atoms. 
Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their continuities, 
than in powders and atomical divifions. Brown’s Vulgar Err, 
2. Relating to atoms. 
Vacuum is another principal do¢trine of the atomical philo- 
fophy. Bentley s Sermons. 
A'TOMIST. 2. f. [from atom.] One that holds the atomical phi- 
lofophy, or doétrine of atoms. 
The atomifts, who define motion to be a paflage from one 
place to another, what do they more than put one fynonymous 


word for another ? Locke. 
Now can judicious atomi/?s conceive, 
Chance to the fun could his juft impulfe give? Blackmore. 


A’tomy. n.f. An obfolete word for atom. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men’s nofes, as they be afleep. Shak. Rom. and Ful. 
To ATONE. v. n. [from at one, as the etymologifts remark, 
ta be at one, is the fame as to be in concord. This derivation is 
much confirmed by the following paffage.] 
1. To agree; to accord. 
He and Aufidus can no more atone, 
Than violenteft contrariety. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
2. To ftand as an equivalent for fomething ; and particul rly ufed 
of expiatory facrifices; with the particle for before the thing 
for which fomething clfe is given. 
From a mean {tock the pious Decii came ; 
Yet fuch their virtues, that their lofs alone, 
for Rome and all our legions did atone. Dryden's Juvenal. 
‘The good intention of a man of weight and worth, ora real 
friend, feldom atones for the uncafinefs produced by his grave 
reprefentations. Locke. 
Let thy fublime meridian courfe 
For Mary’s fetting rays atone: 
Our luftre, with redoubl'd force, 
Miuft now proceed fic thee alone. 


Prior. 
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His virgin {word /Egyfthus’ veins imbru’d; 

The murd’rer fell, and blood aton’d for blood. Pope's Odvf. 

To ATo'NE. v.a. ‘Vocxpiate; to anfwer for. , 
Soon fhould yon’ boafters ccafe their bausa ttrife, 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. ope's Ody fey. 
ATO'NEMENT. 2. f. [from atone.] 
1. Agreement ; concord. 
He feeks to make atonement 
Between the duke of Glo’fter and your brothers. Sh. R. HI. 
2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent; with for. i 

And the Levites were purified, and they wafhed their cloaths: 
and Aaron oftered them as an offering before the Lord; and 
Aaron made an atonement for them to cleanfe them. Nwm.viii.21. 

Surely it is not a fufficient atonement for the writers, that they 
profefs loyalty to the government, and fprinkle fome arguments 
in favour of the diflenters, and, under the fhelter of pepular 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of all piety 
and virtue. Swzft on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

Ato’P. adv. [from aand top.] On the top; at the top. 
Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 

The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Par. Loft, b. iii. 

What is extracted by water from coffee is the oil, which 
often {wims atop of the decoction. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ATRABILA’RIAN. adj. [from atra bilis, black choler,] Melan- 
choly ; replete with black choler. 

The atrabilarian conftitution, or a black, vifcous, pitchy 
confiftence of the fluids, makes all fecretions dificult and fpar- 
ing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ATRABILA’RIous. adj. [from atra bilis, black choler.] Melan- 
cholick. 

The blood, deprived of its duc proportion of ferum, or 
finer and more volatile parts, is atrabilarions ; whereby it is 
rendered grofs, black, unctuous, and earthy. Spinan 

From this black aduft ftate of the blood, they are atrabila- 
rious. Arbuthnot on Air. 

ATRABILA’RIOUSNESS. n. f. [from atrabilarious.] The ftate of 
being melancholy ; repletion with melancholy. 
ATRAME'NTAL, adj. [trom atramentum, ink. Lat.] Inky; black. 

If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atramental and de- 
nigrating condition lodgeth, it will feem efi ecially to lie in the 
more fixed falt thereof Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vie 

ÅTRAME'NTOUS. adj. [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 

I am not fatisfied, that thofe black and atramentous fpots, 

which feem to reprefent them, are ocular. Browns Vulg. Err. 
ATROCIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked in a high degree ; 
enormous; horribly criminal. 

An advocate is neceffary, and therefore audience ought not 
to be denied him in defending caufes, unlefs it be an a‘rocious 
offence. Ayliffes Parergon. 

ATRO'CIOUSLY. adv. [from atrocious. In an atrocious man- 
ner; with great wickednefs. 

ATRO'CIOUSNESs. n. f. [from atrocious.] The quality of being 
enormoully criminal. 

ATRO'CITY. n.f. [atrocitas, 
of wickednefs. 

I never recall it to mind, without a deep aftonifhment of the 
very horrour and atrocity of the fact in a chriftian court. Votton. 

They defired juftice might be done upon offenders, as the 
atrocity of their crimes deferved. Clarendon. 

A'TROPHY. n.f [2reoPia.] Want of nourifhment; a difeafe in 
which what is taken at the mouth cannot contribute to the fup- 
port of the body. 


Lat.] Horrible wickednefs; excefs 


Pining atrophy, 
Marafmus, and wide-watfting peltilence. Par, Loft, b. xi. 
_ The mouths of the lacteals may be fhut up by a vifcid mucus, 
in which cafe the chyle paffeth by ftool, and the perfon falleth 
into an atrophy, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To ATTA‘CH. v. a. [attacher, F re 
1. To arreft ; to take or apprehend by commandment or writ. 


Cowell. 
Eftfoons the guard, which on his ftate did wait, 
Attach d that traitor falfe, and bound him ftrait. Fairy a 
The Tower was chofen, that if Clifford fhould accufe great 
ones, they might, without fufpicion or noife, be prefently at- 
tached. Bacon's Henry VIL 
K Bohemia greets you, 
Delires you to attach his fon, who has 
His dignity and duty both caft off. Shake/p. Winters Tales 
2. Sometimes with the particle c > but not in prefent ufe. 
You, lord archbifhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treafon I attach you both, Shake/p. Henry IV. 
3. To feize, 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach’ 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakejp. Henry VIII 
4. To lay hold on. 
I cannot blame thee, 
Whoam myflelf attach'd with wearincfs, 
To th’ dulling of my fpirits. 
§° To win; to gain over; to cnamour, 
Songs, garlands, flow’rs, 
And charming fymphenies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam, Maiton's Paradife Lo?, b. xi. 
6. To 
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6. To fix to one’s intereft. 

The great and rich depend on thofe whom their power or 

their wealth attaches to them. Rogers. 
ATTACHMENT. n.f. [attachement, Fr.] 
x. Adherence; attention ; regard. 

The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to their own, 
country. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 5. 

The Romans burnt this laft fleet, which is another mark of 
their {mall attachment to the fea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. An apprchenfion of a man to bring him to anfwer an action ; 
and fometimes it extends to his moveables. 
3- Foreign attachment, is the attachment of a foreigner’s goods 
found within a city, to fatisfy creditors within a city. 
To ATTACK. v.a. [attaquer, Fr.] 
1. To aflault an.enemy ; oppofed to defence. 
The front, the rear 

Attack, while Yvo thunders in the center. 4.Philips’s Briton. 

Thofe that attack, generally get the victory, though with 
difadvantage of ground. Cane’s Campaigns. 

2. To impugn in any manner, as with fatire, confutation, ca- 
lumny ; as, the declaimer attacked the reputation of his adver- 
faries. 

ATTA'cK. n.f. [from the verb.] An affault upon an enemy. 

Hector oppofes, and continues the attack; in which, after 
many actions, Sarpedon makes the firft breach in the wall. 

Pope's Iliad, argum. b. xii. 
If appriz’d of the fevere attack, 
The country be fhut up. Thom/fon, 
I own ’twas wrong, when thoufands call’d me back, 

To make that hopelefs, ill-advis’d attack. Young. 

ATTACKER. n.f. [from attack.] The perfon that attacks. 

To ATTAIN. vw, a. [atteindre, Fr. attinco, Lat.] 

1. To gain; to procure; to obtain. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high; Ican- 
not attain unto it. Pf. cxxxix. 6. 

Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without the means, 
nay by means that are quite contrary to it? Tillotfon. 

2. Toovertake; tocome up with: a fenfe now little in ufe. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottifh king, and to 
have given him battle; but not attaining him in time, fet down 
before the caftle of Aton. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Tocome to; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 

Pitch’d above Sichem. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

4. To reach :to equal. 

So the firft precedent, if it be good, is feldom attained by 
imitation. Bacons Effays. 

To have knowledge in moft obje&ts of contemplation, is 
what the mind of one man can hardly attain unto. Locke. 

To ATTA‘IN. v. n. 

1. To come toa certain ftate. 

Milk will foon feparate itfelf into a cream, and a more ferous 
liquor, which, after twelve days, attains to the higheft degree 
of acidity. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To arrive at. 

ATTA'IN. 2.f. [from the verb.] The thing attained ; attain- 
ment: a word notin ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid terrene attains, are 
akin to that which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is cut 
down. Glanville s Scepfis. 

ATTA'INABLE: adj. [from attain.) That which may be at- 
tained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unfpeakable good, which 
he is perfuaded is certain and attainable. _ Tillotfon. 

None was propofed that appeared certainly attainable, or of 
value enough. _ Rogers. 

ATTAINABLENESS. 2. f. [from attainable.] The quality of be- 
ing attainable. 

Perfons become often enamoured of outward beauty, with- 
out any particular knowledge of its pofleflor, or its attainable- 
nefs by them. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

ATTA'INDER. 2. f. [from to attaint.] 

a. The act of attainting in law; conviction of a crime. See To 
ATTAINT. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly to have the 
attainders of all of his party reverfed ; and, on the other fide, 
to attaint by parliament his enemies. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. Taint. 

So fmooth he daub’d his vice with fhew of virtue, 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpect. Shake/p. Richard III, 

ATTAINMENT. n. f. [from attain. ] 

1. That which is attained; acquifition. 

We difpute with men that count it a great attainment to be 
able to talk much, and little to the purpofe. G/anville’s Scepfis. 

Our attainments are mcan, compared with the perfection of 
the univerfe. Grew’s Cofmelogia Sacra, b. it. 

2. The act or power of attaining. Sag. 

The Scripture mutt be fufficient to imprint in us the charac- 

ter of all things neceflary for the attainment of eternal life. 
Hooker, b.v. 

Education in extent, more large, of time fhorter, and of at- 

tainment more certain. Milton on Education. 
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Government is an art above the attainment of an ordinary 
genius. South, 

If the fame aétions be the inftruments, both of acquiring 
fame and procuring this happinefs, they would nevertheles fail 
in the attainment of this lalt end, if they proceeded from a de- 
fire of the firft. Addifon. Speftator, N° 257. 

The great care of God for our falvation muft appear in the 
concern he exprefled for our attainment of it. Rogers. 

To ATTA'INT. v.a. [attenter, Fr.] i 
1. Vo attaint is particularly ufed for fuch as are found guilty of 
fome crime or offence, and efpecially of felony or treafon. A 
man is attainted two ways, by appearance, or by procefs. At- 
tainder by appearance is by confeffion, battle, or verdict. Con- 
feffion is double ; one at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoner, upon his indiétment read, being afked guilty or not 
guilty, anfwers guilty, never putting himfelf upon the verdict 
of the jury. The othcr is before the coroner in fanctuary, 
where he, upon his confeffion, was in former times conftrained 
to abjure the realm; which kind ıs called attainder by abjura-+ 
tion. Attainder by battle is, when the party appealed, and 
choofing to try the truth by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quifhed. Attainder by verdiét is, when the prifoner at the 
bar, anfwering to the indi€tment not guilty, hath an inqueft of 
life and death paffing upon him, and is by the verdict pro- 
nounced guilty. Attainder by procefs is, where a party flies, 
and is not found till five times called publickly in the county, 
and at laft outlawed upon his default. Cowel. 

Were it not an endlefs trouble, that no traitor or felon fhould 

be attainted, but a parliament mutt be called. S ‘penfer on Ireland. 
I muft offend before I be attainted. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
2. To taint; to corrupt. i 
My tender youth was never yet ettaint 
With any paffion of inflaming love. — Shake/p. Henry VI. 
ATTAINT. n.f. [from the verb.] : 
1. Any thing injurious, as illnefs, wearinefs. 
obfolete. 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 

But frefhly looks, and overbears attaint 

With chearful femblance. Shake/p. Henry V. 

2. Stain; fpot; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfe of; nor any 

man an attaint, but he carries fome ftain of it. 
Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
3- In horfemanfhip. A blow or wound on the hinder feet of an 
horfe. > Farrier’s Dia. 
ATTAINTURE. n. f [from attaint.] Reproach; imputation. 
Hume’s knavery will be the duchefs’s wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphry’s fall. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 
Do ÅTTA'MINATE. v.a. [attamino, Lat.] To corrupt; to 
poil. 
To ATTE/MPER. v.a. [attempero, Lat.] 
w aa mingle; to weaken by the mixture of fomething elfe; to 
dilute. 

Nobility attempers fovereignty, and draws the eyes of the 
people fomewhat afide from the line royal. Bacon's Effays. 

Attemper’d funs arife, 

Sweet-beam’d, and fhedding oft thro’ lucid clouds 

A pleafing calm. Thomfon s Summer. 

2. To regulate ; to foften, 
His early providence could likewife have attempercd his na- 
ture therein. Bacon’s Henry VIL 
Thofe fmiling eyes, attemp’ring ev’ry ray, 
Shone fweetly lambent with celeftial day. “Pope’s El. to Abel. 
3. To mix in juft proportions. 
Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 
And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attemper’d, goodly, well for health and for delight. F. Queen. 
4. To fit to fomething elfe. 
Phemius! let arts of gods and heroes old, 
Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ. Popes Odyffey. 
To ATTE'MPERATE. V a. [attempero, Lat.] To proportion to 
fomething. 

Hope mutt be proportioned and attemperate to the promife ; 
if it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour 
and tympany of hope. Hammond's Pract. Catechifm. 

To ATTEMPT. v.a. [attenter, Fr.] 
1. To attack’; to invade; to venture upon. 
He flatt’ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind, got praifes of the king, 
For him attempting who was felf-fubdu’d. Shak. K. Lear, 
Who, in all things wife and juft, 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man; with ftrength entire, and free-will, arm’d, 
Milton's Paradife Loftsebe- Xi 

I have been fo hardy to attempt upon a name, which among, 

fome is yet very facred. Glanville’s Scepfis, Preface. 
2. To try; to endeavour. 

I have neverthelefs attempted to fend unto you, for the renew- 

ing of brotherhood and friendfhip. 1 Mace. xii. 174 
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ÅTTE'MPT. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1, An attack. 
If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we fhall long 
live in peace and quictnefs, without any attempts upon us. Bacon, 
2. An eflay; an endeavour. 
Alack! Iam afraid, they have awak’d ; 
And ’tis not done, th’ attempt, and not the deed, 

Confounds us. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He would have cry’d; but hoping that he dreamt, 
Amazement ty’d his tongue, and ftopp’d th’ attempt. Dryd. 
I fubjoin the following attempt towards a natural hiftory of 

foffils. Woodward on Foffils. 
ATTE/MPTABLE. adj. [from attempt.] Liable to attempts or 
attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wife, 
and lefs attcmptable than the rareft of our ladies. Shak. Cymbel. 

ATTE’MPTER. n.f. [from attempt. ] 
1. The perfon that attempts ; an invader. 

The Son of God, with godlike force endu’d 
Againft th’ attempter of thy Father’s throne. Par. Loft, b. iv. 

2. An endeavourer. 

You are no factors for glory or treafure, but difinterefted 

attempters for the univerfal good. Glanville’s Scepf. Scientifica. 
To ATTEND. v.a. [attendre, Fr. attendo, Lat.] 
1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 

The crow doth fing as fweetly as the ftork, 

When neither is attended. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

2. To wait on; to accompany as an inferiour. 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperour in his royal court. Sh.T. Gent. of Ver. 
3- To accompany as an enemy. 

He was at prefent {trong enough to have {topped or attended 

Walter in his weftern expedition. Clarendon, b. viii. 
4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons. 

If any minifter refufed to admit a le€turer recommended by 
him, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not 
difcharged till the houfes met again. Clarendon. 

5. Toaccompany ; to be appendant to. 
England is fo idly king’d, 

Her fceptre fo fantaftically born, 

That fear attends her not. Shake/p. Henry V. 

My pray’rs and wifhes always fhall attend 
The friends of Rome. Addifon's Cato. 
A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain.in the ftomach, 

attended with a fever. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
6. To expect. This fenfe is French. 

So dreadful a tempeft, as all the people attended therein the 

very end of the world, and judgment-day. Raleigh's Hift. 
4. To wait on, as on a charge. 
The fifth had charge fick perfons to attend, 

And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. 

8. To be confequent to. 

The duke made that unfortunate defcent upon Rhée, which 

was afterwards attended with many unprofperous attempts. C/ar. 
g. To remain to; to await; to be in ftore for. 

Tohim, who hath a profpect of the ftate that attends all men 

after this, the meafures of good and evil are changed. Locke. 
10, To wait for infidioufly. 

Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the hunter, at- 

tends thec at the orchard end. Shake[p. Twelfth Night. 
11. To be bent upon any object. 
Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. Dryd. Virgil. 
12. To ftay for. 
I died whilft in the womb he ftaid, 
Attending nature’s law. 

I haften to our own ; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates, and rich Croefus’ fate ; 
Whom Solon wifely counfell’d to attend 
The name of happy, till he knew his end. 

ToATTE'ND. v.n. 
1. To yield attention. 

But, thy relation now! for I attend, 
Pleas’d with thy words. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. viii. 
Since man cannot at the fame time attend to two objects, if 

you employ your fpirit upon a book or a bodily labour, you 
have no room left for fenfual temptation. Taylor’s Holy Living. 
2. To ftay ; to delay. 
This firft true caufe, and laft good end, 

She cannot here fo well, and truly fee; 

For this perfection fhe muft yet attend, 

‘Till to her Maker fhe efpoufed be. Sir F. Davies. 

Plant anemonies after the firft rains, if you will have flowers 
very forward; but it is furer to attend till October, or the 
month after. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Arve'NDANCE. n. f. [attendance, Fr.] 
i. The act of waiting on another; or of ferving. 
I dance attendance here, 

I think the duke will not be fpoke withal.  Shake/p. R. III. 

For he, of whom thefe things are fpokcn, pertaineth to 
another tribe, of which na man gave attendance at the al- 


tar. Ideb. vii. 13. 
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Shakefp. Cymbeline, 


Dryden's Juv, 
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The other, after many years attendance upon the duke, was 
Clarendon, 


now one of the bedchamber to the prince. 
2. Service. 
Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thofe that fhe calls fervants ? Shakefp. King Lear. 
3. The perfons waiting; a train. 
Attendance none fhall need, nor train ; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg’d, 
Thofe two. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. l. 8o. 
4. Attention ; regard. f = 
Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 


1 Tin. iv. 13, 


5. Expedtation; a fenfe now out of ufe. ors 
That which caufeth bitternefs in death, is the languifhing 
attendance and expectation thercof ere it come. fooker, b. i. 


ATTE'NDANT. adj. [attendant, Fr.] Accompanying as fubor- 


dinate. 
Other funs, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons, thou wilt defcry, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Loft, b. viii: 
ATTENDANT. 1. f. 
1. One that attends. 
I will be returned forthwith ; difmifs your attendant theres 
look it be done. Shakefp. Othello. 
2. One that belongs to the train. 
When fome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whifpers firft and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants. Dryden. 
3. One that waits the pleafure of another, as a fuitor or agent. 
I endeavour that my reader may not wait long for my 
meaning: to give an attendant quick difpatch is a civility. 
Burnet’s Thecry, Preface. 
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4. One that is prefent at any thing. 

He was a conftant attendant at all mectings relating to cha- 

rity, without contributing. S wift’s Fates of Clergymen. 

5. In law. One that oweth a duty or fervice to another; or, 

after a fort, dependeth upon another. Cawel. 

6. That which is united with another; a concomitant; a con= 
fequent. 

Beware, 

And govern well thy appetite, left fin 

Surprize thee, and her black attendant, death. Par. L. b. vii. 

They fecure themfelves firft from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill; the one being fo clofe an attendant on the 
other, that it is fcarce poffible to fever them. Decay of Fiety. 

He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attendant of noble 
fpirits, which prompted him to engage in travels. /“op.Ei/. on H. 

It is hard to take into view all the attendants or confequents 
that will be concerned in the determination of a queftion. 

Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 
ATTE'NDER. n. f. [from attend.) Companion; aflociate. 
The gypfies were there, 

Like lords to appear, 

With fuch their attenders, 

As you thought offenders. Ben Fobnfon’s Gypfies. 
ATT’ENT. adj. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; attentive; heedful; 

regardful. 

Now mine eyes fhall be open, and mine ears attent unto the 

prayer that is made in this place. 2 Chron, vil. 15. 
What can then be lefs in me than defire, 

‘To fee thee, and approach thee, whom [ know, 

Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent 

Thy wifdom, and behold thy godlike deeds. Par. Regained. 

Read your chapter in your prayers; little interruptions will 
make your prayers lefs tedious, and yourfelf more attent upon 
them. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

To want of judging abilities,.we may add their want of 
leifure to apply their minds to fuch a ferious and attent confide- 
ration. South, 

Being denied communication by their ear, their eyes are 
more vigilant, attent, and heedful. Holder's El. of Speech. 

A'TTENTATES. n. f. fattentata, Lat.) Proceedings in a court 
of judicature, pending fuit, and after an inhibition is decreed 
and gone out; thofe things which are done after an extraiu- 
dicial appeal, may likewife be ftiled attentates. Ayliff. Par. 

ATTE'NTION. n. f. [attention, Fr.) The a&t of attending on 
hgeding ; the act of bending the mind upon any thing. 

They fay the tongues of dying men 

Inforce attention like deep harmony. — Shake/p. Richard VI. 

He perceived nothing but filence, and figns of attention to 
what he would further fay. Bacon's Holy War. 

But him the gentle angel by the hand 

Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall'd. Pur. Loft, b. xi. 

By attention the ideas, that offer themfelves, are taken notice 
of, and, as it were, regiftered in the memory. Locke. 

Attention is a very neceflary thing; truth doth not always 
ftrike the foul at firft fight. Wattss Improv. of the Mind. 

ATTENTIVE. aaj. [from attent.] Heedful; regardful; full of 
attention, 

Being moved with thefe and the like your cffectual dif- 
courfes, whercunto we gave molt attentive ear, till they entered 
cyen unto our fouls. Heoker, Biggie- 
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Pm never merry when I hear fweet mufick. 

— The reafon is, your {pirits are attentive. Sh. M. of Ventces 

I faw moft of them attentive to three Sirens, diftinguifhed b 
the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleafure. Tatler, N° 87. 

A critick is a man who, on all occafions, is more attentive to 
what is wanting than what is prefent. Addifon. Guardian, 

Mufick’s force can tame the furious beatt ; 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar, reftrain 

His rage ; the lion drop his creed main, 

Attentive to the fong. Prior. 

ATTENTIVELY. adv. [from attentive.] Hecdfully ; carefully. 

If a man look fharply and attentively, he thall fec Fortune ; 
for though fhe be blind, fhe is not invilible. Bacon. 

The caufe of cold is a quick fpirit in a cold body ; as will 
appear to any that fhall attentively confider of nature. Bacon. 

ATTENTIVENESS. n. f. [from attentive.] The ftate of being 
attentive; heedfulnefs ; attention. 

At the relation of the qucen’s death, bravely confeffed and 
lamented by the king, how attentivene/s wounded his daughter. 

Shakefp. Winter’sTale. 
ATTE'NUANT. adj. [attenuans, Lat.] What has the power of 
making thin, or diluting. 
To ATTENUATE. v.a. [attenuo, Lat.} To make thin, or 
flender. 

The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, being atte- 
nuated and fubtilized, was changed into an ardent fpirit. Boyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only diflolves the fhell, 
but alfo attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid water. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Tt is of the nature of acids to diflolve or attenuate, and of 
alkalies to precipitate or incraffate. Newton’ s Opticks. 

The ingredients are digefted and attenuated by heat; they 
are ftirred and conftantly agitated by winds.  Arbuth. on Air. 

ATTE/NUATE. adj. [from the verb.]. Made thin, or flender. 

Vivification ever confifteth in fpirits attenuate, which the 

cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
ATTENUATION. x. J. [from attenuate.] The act of making 
any thing thin or flendcr; leflening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outfide of a bell, the found 
will be according to the inward concave of the bell; whereas 
the elifion or attenuation of the air, can be only between the 
hammer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

A'TTER. n.f. [acen, Sax. venom.] Corrupt matter. A word 
much ufed in Lincolnfhire. Skinner. 

To Atte'st. v.a. [atteftor, Lat.] 

1. To bear witnefs of ; to witnefs. 

Many particular faéts are recorded in holy writ, atte/fed by 

particular pagan authors. Addifon on the Chriflian Religion. 
2. To call to witnefs; to invoke as conf{cious. 
The facred {treams, which hcav’n’s imperial ftate 
Atte/ts in oaths, and fears to violate. Drydens Æneid. 
ATTEST. a. f. [from the verb.] Witnefs; teltimony; at- 
teftation. 
With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderftruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 

Such high atte/? was giv’n, a while furvey’d 

With wonder. Paradife Regained, b. i. 

Arresta’rion. n. f. [from atte/.] Teftimony ; witnefs ; evi- 
dence. 

There remains a fecond kind of peremptorinefs, of thofe 
who can make no relation without an afteffation of its cer- 
tainty. Government of the Tongue. 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, will give at- 
teflation to what I write, thefe are fo obvious that I nced not 
feek for a compurgator. Woodward's Nat. Hi/tory. 

We may derive a probability from the atte/tation of wife and 
honeft men by word or writing, or the concurring witnefs of 
multitudes who have feen and known what they relate. Matts. 

Atricuous. adj. [attiguus, Lat.] Hard by; adjoining. Did. 

‘Vo ATTINGE. v.a. [attingo, Lat.} To touch lightly or SBE 

HAT 

To ATTIRE. v.a. [attirer,Fr.} To drefs; to habit; to ar- 
ray. 

Í Let it likewife your gentle breaft infpire 

With fwccet infufion, and put you in mind 

Of that proud maid, whom now thofe leaves attirey 
Proud Daphne. Spenfer, Sonnet xxxvii. 
My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies ; 
Finely attired in a robe of white. Shake/p. M. IW. of Windy. 
With the linen mitre fhall he be attired. Lev. xvi. 4. 
Now the fappy boughs 
Attire them{elves with blooms. 
Attire. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
3. Clothes; drefs; habit. 

It is no more difgrace to Scripture to have left things free to 
be ordered by the church, than for nature to have left it to the 
wit of man to devife his own attire. Hooker, b. iii. 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in account, and the 
gown to be in ufe among them. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 
Hath coft a mafs of publick treafury. 2 
Shakefpeares Henry VI. p. it. 
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And in this coarfe attire, which I now wealy 


With God and with the Mufes 1 confer: Donne. 
W hen lavifh nature, with her beft attire; 

Cloaths the gay fpring, the feafon of defire. Waller. 
I pafs their form, and ev’ry charming grace; 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 

All rich and rare, is frefh within my mind: Dryd. 


2. In hunting. The horns of a buck or ftag. 

3. In botany. The flower of a plant is divided into three parts, 
the empalement, the foliation, and the attire, which is either 
florid or feiniform. Florid attire, called thrums or fuits, as in 
the flowers of marigold and tanfey, confift fumetimes of twos 
but commonly of three parts. ‘The outer part is the floret, 
the body of which is divided at the top, like the cowflip flower, 
into five diftin& parts. Semiform attire confifts of two parts, 
the chives and apices; one upon each attire. Ditt: 

ATTIRER. 7. J- [from attire.} Once that attires another; a 
drejier. . Ditt: 

A'TTITUDE. n.f. [attitude, Fr. from atto, Ital.] ‘The pofture 
or action in which a ftatue or painted figure is placed. 

Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the beauty and 
attitude of a figure. Prior’s Dedication: 
They were famous originals that gave rife to ftatues, with 
the fame air, pofture, and attitudes. Addifon: 

ATTO'LLENT. adj. [attollens, Lat.] That which raifes or lifts up. 

I fhall farther take notice of the exquifite libration of thé 
attollent and depriment mufcles. Derham’s Phy/ico-Theology. 

ATTO'RNEY. n.f. [attornatus, low Lat. from tour, Fr. Celui qui 
vient a tour d'autrui; qui alterius vices fubit.] 

1. Such a perfon as by confent, commandment, or requeft, takes 
heed, fees, and takes upon him the charge of other men’s bufi- 
nefs, in their abfence. Attorney is either gencral or fpecial : 
Attorney general is he that by general authority is appointed to 
all our affairs or fuits ; as the attorney gencral of the king, which 
is nearly the fame with Procurator Czfaris in the Roman em- 
pire. Attorneys general are made either by the king’s letters 
patent, or by our appointment before juftices in eyre, in open 
court. Attorney /pecial or particular, is he that is employed in 
one or more caufes particularly fpecified. There are alfo, in 
refpect of the divers courts, atterneys at large, and attorneys fpe- 
cial, belonging to this or that court only. owel. 

Attorneys in common law, are nearly the fame with proétors 
in the civil law, and folicitors in courts of equity. Attorneys 
fue out writs or procefs, or commence, carry on, and defend 
actions, or other procecdings, in the names of other perfons, 
in the courts of common law. None are admitted to act 
without having ferved a clerkfhip for five years, taking the 
proper oath, being enrolled, and examined by the judges. The 
attorney general pleads within the bar. To him come warrants 
for making out patents, pardons, &c. and he is the principal 


manager of all law affairs of the crown. Chambers. 
I ama fubje&t, 
And challenge law : attorneys are deny’d me, 
And therefore perfonally I lay my claim 
To mine inheritance. Shakefp. Richard Il. 


The king’s attorney, on the contrary; 
Urg’d on examinations, preols, confefhons, 
Of divers witneffes. Shake/p. Henry VII 
Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. Pope, Epift. iit 
2. It was anciently ufed for thofe wlio did any bulinefs for an= 
other; now only in law. 
I will attend my hufband; it is my office ; 
And will have no attorney but myfelf ; 
And therefore let me have him home. Shak. Com: of Err. 
Why fhould calamity be full of words? 
— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy fucceeders of inteftate joys. Shakefp. Richard IlIt 
To ATTO'RNEY. v.a. [from the noun; the verb is now no 
in ufe. | 
1. To perform by proxy. 
Their encounters, though not perfonal, have bcen royally 
attornied with interchange of gifts. Slakefp. Winter's Tales 
2. To employ as a proxy. 
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As I was then 
Advertifing, and holy to your bufinefsy 
Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attornied to your fervice. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafure. 
ATTO/RNEYSHIP. n. f. [from attorney.] The office of an at- 
torney. 
But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorney/hip. Shakejp. Henry VI: 
ATTO'URNMENT. n. fa [attournement, Fr.) An yielding of the 
tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or obtaineth any lands or 
tenements of another, which are in the occupation of a third, 
cannot get pofleffion. Cowel. 
To ATTRACT. v. a. [attraho, atiractum, Lat.] 
1. To draw to fomething. 
A man fhould fcarce perfuade the affections of the loadftone, 
or that jet and amber attraéfet) {traws and light bodies. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The 
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The fingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attra, attraéied to, the next in place, 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 

2. Toallure; to invite. 


Pope. 


Adorn’d 

She was indecd, and lovely, to attraé? 

Thy love; not thy fubjection. Milton's Par. Loft, bL. x. 

Shew the care of approving all actions fo, as may moft efec- 
tually attract all to this profeffion. Hammond’s Fundam. 

Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart fubdue ! 
What nymph could e’er attraé? fuch crowds as you! Pope. 
ATTRA'CT. n. f. [from toattraét.] Attraction ; the power of 
drawing. 
Feel darts and charms, attraé?s and flames, 
And woe and contraét in their names. Hudibras. 
ATTRA'CTICAL. adj. [from attraé.] Having the power to 
draw to it. 

Some ftones are endued with an eleétrical or attraétical 
virtue. Ray on the Creation. 

AtTrRa‘cTION. n. f. [from attrad.] 
1. The power ot drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other electrick bodies, 
and the attraétion in gold of the fpirit of quickfilver at dif- 
tance; and the attraction of heat at diftance ; and that of fire 
to naphtha; and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif- 
tance; and divers others, we fhall handle. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Loadftones and touched needles, laid long in quickfilver, 
have not admitted their attraction. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Attraétion may be performed by impulfe, or fome other 
means ; I ufe that word, to fignify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another. Newton’s Opticks. 

2. The power of alluring or enticing. 
Setting the attraction of my good parts afide, I have no other 
charms. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
AtTRA‘cTIVE: adj. [from attraé. } 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars, 

By his attraéfive virtue, and their own, 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. 

Some the round earth’s cohefion to fecure, 

For that hard tafk employ magnetick power ; 

Remark, fay they, the globe, with wonder own 

Its nature, like the fam’d attractive ftone. Blackmore. 

Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, magnetifm, and 
electricity ; and thefe inftances make it not improbable but 

4 there may be more attraétive powers than thefe. Newt. Opt. 
2. Inviting; alluring; enticing. 
Happy is Hermia, wherefoe’er fhe lies ; 
For fhe hath blefled and attractive eyes. 
Shake/p. Midfum. Night's Dream. 
I pleas’d, and with attra‘7ive graces won, 
The moft averfe, thee chiefly. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
ATTRA'cTIVE. n. f. [from attrad?.] ‘That which draws or in- 
cites allurement ; except that attraéfive is of a good or indiffe- 
rent fenfe, and allurement generally bad. 

The condition of a fervant ftaves him off to a diftance ; 

but the gofpel {peaks nothing but attraéfives and ae 7 
outh. 
ATTRACTIVELY. adv. [from attra-Tive.] With the power of 
attracting or drawing. 
ATTRA'CTIVENESS. n. f. [from attractive.] The quality of 
being attractive. 
ATTRA'CTOR. n. f. [from attraé.] The agent that attracts ; 
a drawer. 

If the ftraws be in oil, amber draweth them not ; oil makes 
the ftraws to adhere fo, that they cannot rife unto the attrac- 
tor. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

A'TTRAHENT. 1. f. (attrahens, Lat.] That which draws. 
Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the fteel to its at- 
trahent. Glanville s Scepfis. 
ATTRECTA’TION. ^. f. [attreétatio, Lat.] Frequent handling. D. 
ATTRIBUTABLE. adj. [attribuo, Lat.] That which may be 
afcribed or attributed ; afcribable ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans feems to be at- 
tributable to the migrations of the Seri. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To ATTRIBUTE. v. a. [attribuo, Lat.] 
1. To afcribe; to give; to yield. 

To their very bare judgment fomewhat a reafonable man 
would attribute, notwithftanding the common imbecillitics 
which are incident unto our nature. Hooker, b. ti. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradi@tion in it. Power and wifdom have no repugnancy 
in them. Tillot/on. 

2. To impute, as to a caufe. 

I have obferved a Campania determine contrary to appear- 
ances, by the caution and conduct of a general, which were 
attributed to his infirmitics. Temple. 

The imperfeétion of telefcopes is attributed to {pherical 
glafles ; and mathematicians have propounded to figure them 
by the conical feétions. Newton’s Opticks, 


Paradife Loft. 
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A'tTRIBUTE. ^. f. [from to attribute. ] 
1. The thing attributed to another, as perfection to the Supreme 
Being. 

Power, light, virtue, wifdom, and goodnefs, being all but at- 
tributes of one fimple eflence, and of one God, we in all ad- 
mirc, and in part difcern. ` Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Your vain poets after did miftake, i 

Who ev'ry attribute a god did make. Dryden s Tyr. Love. 

All the perfections of God are called his attributes 5 for he 
cannot be without them. Weatts's Logick. 

2. Quality ; adherent. 

They muft have thefe three attributes; they muft be men of 

courage, fearing God, and hating covetoufnefs. Bacon. 
3. A thing belonging to another ; an appendant. — 
His {ceptre fhews the force of temporal pow r, 

The attribute to awe and majefty ; 

But mercy is above this fcepter’d {way, 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

The {culptor, to diftinguifh him, gave him, what the me- 
dallifts call his proper attributes, a {pcar and a fhield. Addifon. 

4. Reputation; honour. 
It takes 
From our atchievements, though perform’d at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
ATTRIBUTION. 2. f. [from to attribute.] Commendation. 
If {peaking truth, 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution fhould the Douglas have, 

As nota foldier of this feafen’s ftamp 

Should go fo general current through the world. 

Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 
ATTRY'TE. adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn by rubbing. 
Or by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
ATTRI'TENESS. n. f. [from attrite.] The being much worn. 
Attrition. n. f. [attritio, Lat.] 
1. The act of wearing things, by rubbing one againft another. 

This vapour, afcending inceflantly out of the abyfs, and 
pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the reft, decays the bones 
and vegetables lodged in thofe ftrata; this fluid, by its conti- 
nual attrition, fretting the faid bodies. | Woodw. Nat. Ai/iory. 

The change of the aliment is effected by attrition of the in- 
ward ftomach, and diffolvent liquor affifted with heat. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. [With divines.] Grief for fin, arifing only from the fear of 
punifhment ; the loweft degree of repentance. 
To ATTU'NE. v. a. [from tune. ] 
I, To make any thing mufical. 
Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iv. 
2. To tune one thing to another; as, he attunes his voice to his 
harp. 
AtTTURNEY. n.f. See ATTORNEY. 
ATWE'EN. adv. or prep. [See BETWEEN.] Betwixt; between ; 
in the midft of two things. 
Her loofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atween, 
Do, like a golden mantle, her attire.  Spen/er’s Epithalam. 
Atwi'xt. prep. [See Betwixt.] In the middle of two things. 
But with outrageous ftrokes did him reftrain, 
And with his body barr’d the way atwixt them twain. 
Fairy Queen, b.i. 
To AVA'IL. v. a. [from valoir, Fr. to avail being nearly the 
fame thing with faire valoir. | 
1. To profit; to turn to profit; with sf before the thing ufed. 
Then fhall they feek t’ avai! themfelves of names, 

Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 

Secular pow’r. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 

Both of them avail themfelves of thofe licences, which A- 
pollo has equally beftowed on them. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

2. To promote; to profper; to affift. 
Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy hill, 
What means might beft his fafe return avail. Popes Oc/f. 
To Ava'tL. v.n. To beof ufe; to be of advantage. 
Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee 

Endu'd with force, I gain the vi€tory. Dryden's Fables. 

When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing to have been 
encouraged by the great. Pope’s Preface to his Works. 

Ava'tL. ». f. [from to avail.] Profit; advantage; benefit. 
For all that elfe did come, were fure to fail ; 
Yet would he further none but for avail. - 
Spenfer’s Hubbard’s Tale. 
I charge thee, 

As heav’n fhall work in me for thine avail, 

To tell me truly. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more auail to us than 
errour. Locke. 

AVA'ILABLE. adj. [from avail. ] 
1. Profitable; advantageous. 

All things fubject to action, the will does fo far incline unto, 

as 
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as realon judges them more available to our blifs. Hooker, b.i. 
2. Powerful; in force. 
Laws human are available by confent. Hooker, b i. 
Mighty is the efficacy of fuch interceffions to avert judg- 
ments ; how much more available then may they be to fecure 
the continuance of bleffings? Atterbury’s Serm. 
AVAILABLENESS. n. f. [from available.] Power of promoting 
the end for which it is ufed. 
We differ from that fuppofition of the efficacy or available- 
nefs, or fuitablenefs of thefe tothe end Hale's Origin of Man. 
AVAILABLY. adv. [from availabie.] Powerfully ; profitably ; 
advantagcoufly. 
AvaILMENT. 2. f. [from avail.] Ufefulnefs; advantage; profit. 
To Ava'LE. v.a. [avaler, to iet ünk, Fr.) To let fall; to de- 
prefs; to make abject; to fink: a werd out of ufe. 
He did abafe and avale the fovereignty into more fervitude 


towards that fec, than had been among us. Watton. 
To Ava'LE. «v. n. To fink. 
But when his latter ebb ’gins to avale, 
Huge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenfer. 


Ava’xt. See VAN. 
AvA'NT-GUARD. n.f. [avantgarde, Fr.] The van; the firft 
body of an army. 

The horfemen might iffue forth without difturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without fhuffling with the battail or 
arriere. Sir f. Hayward. 

A/VARICE. n. f. [avarice, Fr. avaritia, Lat.] Covetoufnefs ; 
infatiable defire. 
There grows 
In my moft ill compos’d affeétion, fuch 
A ttanchlefs avarice, that were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 
This avarice of praife in times to come, 


Shake[p. Macbeth. 


Thofe long infcriptions crouded on the tomb. Dryd. Fuv. 
£ Nor love his peace of mind deftroys, 
Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dryden. 


Avarice is infatiable; and fo he went ftill pufhing on for 
more. L’Eftrange. 
Avaricious.adj. [avaricienx,Fr.] Covetous; infatiably defirous. 
1 grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avarictous, falfe, deceitful.  Shakef/p. Macbeth. 
This fpeech has been condemned, as avaricious; and Fufta- 
thius judges it to be fpoken artfully. Broome cn the Odyffey. 
AvarrciousLy. adv. [from avaricious.] Covetoufly. 
Avari'ciousneEss. n. f. [from avaricious.] “The quality of be- 
ing avaricious. 
Ava’st. adv. [from bafta, Ital. itisenough.] Enough; ceafe. 
.A word ufed among feamen. 
Ava'unT. interje&?. [avaunt, Fr.] A word of abhomrence, by 
which any one is driven away. 
O, he is bold, and blufhes not at death ; 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! Sh. King Fobn. 
After this procefs 
To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 
Would move a montfter. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Miftrefs! difmifs that rabble from your throne. 
Avaunt !—is Ariftarchus yet unknown ? Dunctad, b. iv. 
A'UBURNE. adj. [from aubour, bark, F r.) Brown; of a tan 
colour. 
Her hair is auburne, mine is perfect yellow. Sh. T. G. of Ver. 
His auéurne locks on either fhoulder flow’d, 
Which to the fun’ral of his friend he vow’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’erfhadow’d, thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus’d, an auburne drink compofe, 


Wholefome, of deathlefs fame. Philips. 


“AUCTION. n. f. [auétio, Lat.] 


1. A manner of fale in which one perfon bids after another, till 
fo much is bid as the feller is content to take. 
2. The things fold by auction. 
Afk you why Phrine the whole aué?ion buys ; 
Phrine forefees a general excife. 
To Aluction. v. a. [from auétion.] ‘To fell by auction. 
A'UCTIONARY. adj. [from auéfion.] Belonging to an auction. 
And much more honeft, to be hir’d, and ftand, 
With auéfionary hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houfhold {tuff of picture’s price. Dryd. Juven. 
Aluctionier. n. f. [from auétion.] The perfon that manages 
an auction. 
A‘uctive. adj. [from aufus, Lat.] Of an increafing quality. D. 
Avucupa’TIon. ^. f. [aucupatio, Lat.] Fowling ; bird-catching: 
AUDA'CIOUS. adj. {audacieux, Fr. audax, Lat.] Bold; im- 
pudent; daring ; always in a bad fenfe. 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 
Thy leud, peftif’rous, and diffentious pranks. Shak. H. VI. 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. Dryden. 
Young ftudents, by aconftant habit of difputing, grow im- 
pudent and audacious, proud and difdainful. 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Avpa'crousLy. adv. [from audacious.) Boldly ; impudently. 
Vou. l 


Pope. 


AUD 
An angel fhalt thou fee; 

Yet fear not thou, but fpeak audacicufly. Sh. Love's Lal. L; 
Aupa'ciousness. n. f. [from audacious.) Impudence. 
Aupa'cITY. n. f. [from audax, Lat.] Spirit; boldne’s; con- 

fidence. 
Lean, raw-bon’d tafcals ! who would c’er fuppofe, 

They had fuch courage and audacity.  Shakefp. Henry VI: 

Great effects come of induftry and perfeverance ; for au- 
dacity doth almoft bind and mate the weaker fort of minds. 

Bacon’s Natural Ififtery, N° 502. 

For want of that freedom and andacity, neccilzry in com 
merce with men, his perfonal modefty overthrew all his pub- 
lick aétions. Tatler, N° 52. 

A'UDIBLE. adj. [audililis, Lat.] 
1. That which may be perceived by hearing. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, and audibles upon the 
places of echo, which refemble in fome fort the cavern of the 
ear. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory, N° 263. 

Eve, who unfeen, 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 

Difcover'd foon the place of her retire. Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with tne fame force. 
The conceits of vifibles are clearer and itronger than thofe of 
audibles. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. it. 

2. Loud enough to be heard. 
One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and fpeak- 
ing foftly, the water returned an audible echo. Bacon. 
A’uDIBLENESS. n.f. [from audible.] Capablenefs of being 
heard. 
A'UDIBLY. adu. [from audible. In fuch a manner as to be heard. 
And laft, the fum of all, my Father’s vcice 
Audibly heard from heav’f, pronouuc’d me his. 
A‘UDIENCE. m. f. [audtence, Fr.] 
1. The act of hearing or attending to any thing. 
Now I breathe again | 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, {peak it of what it will. Shak. King Jobn. 
Thus far his bold difcourfe, without controul, 
Had audience. Miton’s Par. Loft, b.v. 
His look 
Drew audience, and attention {till as night, 
Or fummer’s noon-tide air. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 
2. The liberty of fpeaking granted; a hearing. 
Were it reafon to give men audience, pleading for the over- 


Par. Reg. 


throw of that which their own deed hath ratified? Hooker. 
According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience: I am fent to fpeak, 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shakefp. K. John 


3. An auditory ; perfons collected to hear. 
Or, if the ftar of ev’ning, and the moon, 

Hafte to thy audience, night with her will brin 

Silence: Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 

The hall was. filled with an audience of the greateft eminence 
for quality and politenefs. Addifon. Guard. N° 115. 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a proper audience, 
even before the whole race of mankind. Atterbury s Sermons. 

4. The reception of any man who delivers a folemn meflage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Drydens ned. 
AUDIENCE Court. A court belonging to the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, of equal authority with the arches court, though infe- 
riour both in dignity and antiquity. The original of this court 
was, becaufe the archbifhop of Canterbury heard feveral caufes 
extrajudicially at home in his own palace ; in which, before he 
would finally determine any thing, he ufually committed them 
to be difcuffed by men learned in the civil and canon laws,;whom 
thereupon he called his auditors : and fo in time it became the 
power of the man, whois called cau/arum negotiorumque audien- 
tie Cantuarienfis auditor, feu officinalis. Cowel. 

A’upit. n.f. [from audit, he hears, Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuftomed to weigh all things, fhall here 
fit down to receive our audit, the fum, which truth amounteth 
to, will appear to be but this. Hooker, b. va 

He took my father grofsly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and flufh as May ; 
And how his audit ftands, who knows fave heav’n? Hamlet. 
I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
To A‘upir. v. a. [from audit.] To takean account finally. 
Bithops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. 
Anes Parergon, 

I love exact dealing, and let Hocus audit, he knows how the 

money was difburfed. Arbuthnot s Hift. of F. Bull. 
AUDITION. n. f. [auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 
A'UDITOR. n. fe [auditor, Lat.] 
1. A hearer. 

Dear coufin, you that were laft day fo high in the pulpit 

againft lovers, are you now become fo mean an auditor ? 
Sidney, b. ii. 
What a play tow'rd ? PII be an auditor ; 
An a&tor too, perhaps. ee Midfummer Night's Aai 
2 his 
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This firft doétrine, though admitted by many of his audi- 
tors, is exprefsly againft the Epicureans. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A perfon employed to take an account ultimately. 
If you fulpect my hufbandry, 
Call me before th’ exacteft auaitors, 
And {et me on the proof. 
3. In ecclefiaftical law. 
The archbifhop’s ufage was to commit the difcuffing of caufes 
to certain perfons learned in the law, ftiled his auditors. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


S hake/p. Timon. 


4. In the ftate. 

A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the accounts of all 

under-officers accountable, makes up a general book. Cowcel. 
A’upirory. adj. [auditorius, Lat.] That which has the power 
of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of fome medium, 
excited in the auditory nerves by the tremours of the air, and 
propagated thr. ugh the capillaments of thofe nerves ? Newton. 

A'UDITORY. n.f. | auditorium, Lat.] 
r. An audience ; a collection of perfons affembled to hear. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an auditory fit to be 
waited on, as you are, by both univerfities. South. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his auditory to 
their wits, by dry reafon. L’Eftrange. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire ftrangers to the 
perfon whofe death we now lament. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. A place where lećtures are to be heard. 
A'UDITRESS. n. f. [from auditor.] The woman that hears; a 
fhe hearer. 
Yet went fhe not, as not with fuch difcourfe 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high: fuch pleafurc fhe referv’d, 

Adam relating, fhe fole auditre/s. Milt. Par. Loft, b. viii. 

To Ave'L. v.a. [avello, Lat.] To pull away. 

The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of parts, yet are 

not thefe parts avelled to be termed tefticles. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
A've Mary. n f. [from the firft words of the falutation to the 

Blefled Virgin, 4ve Maria.) “A form of worfhip repeated by 

the Romanifts in honour of the Virgin Mary. 

All his mind is bent on holinefs, 
To number Ave Maries on his beads. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

A’vENAGE. n. f. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A certain quantity of 

oats paid to a landlord, inftead of fome other duties, or as a 

rent by the tenant. Dia. 
To AVENGE. v. a. [venger, Fr.] 
1. To revenge. i 

I will avenge me of mine enemies. Tfaiah, i. 24. 

They ftood againft their enemies, and were avenged of their 
adverfaries. Wifd. xi. 3 

I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houfe of Jehu. 

Hofea, i. 4. 
2. To punifh. 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 


T’ avenge with thunder your audacious crime, Dryden. 
AvE/NGEANCE. i [from avenge.] Punifhment. 
his neglected fear 
Signal avengeance, fuch as overtook 
A mifer. Philips. 


AvE'nGEMENT. n.f. [from avenge.] Vengeance; revenge. 
That he might work th’ avengement for his fhame 
On thofe two caitives which had bred him blame. 
Spenfer’s Hubbera’s Tale. 
All thofe great battles which thou boafts to win 
Through ftrife and bloodfhed, and avengement 
Now praifed, hereafter thou fhalt repent. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Ave'ncer. x. f. [from avenge. ] 
1. Punifher. 
That no man go beyond his brother, becaufe that the Lord 
is the avenger of all fuch. 1 Thef: iv. 6. 
Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punifhment, or their revenge. 
2. Revenger; taker of vengeance for. 
The juft avenger of his injured anccftors, the victorious Louis 


Par. Loft, b.x. 


was darting his thunder. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
But juft difeafe to luxury fucceeds, 
And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. Popes Eff. on M. 


A’vens. n. f. [caryophyllata, Lat.] The fame with herb bennet. 
The charaéters arc; It hath pennated or winged leaves; the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cut into ten fegments ; 
the flower confifts of five lcaves, fpreading open; the feeds are 
formed into a globular figure, each having atail; the roots are 
perennial, and {mell fweet. The fpecies are, r. Common avens. 
2. Mountain avens, with large yellow flowers, e. The firft 
fort grows wild in England, Scotland and Ireland but the fe- 
cond fort came fromthe Alps. The firft is ufed in medicine, 
and in confectionary for fecd-cakes. Millar. 

AvE'NTURE. ^. f. [aventure, Fr.] A mifchance, caufing a man’s 
death, without felony; as when he is fuddenly drowned, or 

~ burnt, by any fudden difeafe falling into the fire or water. See 
ADVENTURE. Cowel. 

Alvenue. n.f. [avenue, Fr. It is fomctimes dronounced with 
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the accent on the fecond fyllable, as //atis obferves; but it is 
generally placed on the firft.} 
1. A way by which any place may be entered. 
Good guards were fet up at all the avenues of the city, to 
keep all people from going out. _ _ Clarendon, b. viii. 
Truth is a ftrong-hold, and diligence is laying fiege to it: 
fo that it muft obferve all the avenues and pafles to it. South. 
2. An alley, or walk of trecs before a houfe. 
To AVER. v.a. [averer, Fr. from verum, truth, Lat.] To de- 
clare pofitively, or peremptorily. À 
The reafon of the thing is clear; 


. 


Would Jove the naked truth aver. Priory 
Then vainly the philofopher avers, ; 

That reafon guides our deed, and inftinct theirs. 

How can we juftly diffrent caufes frame, 

When the effects entirely are the fame ? Prior. 


We may aver, though the power of God be infinite, the- 

capacities of matter are within limits. Bentley's Sermons. 

A’VERAGE. n. f. [averagium, Lat. ] 

1. In law, that duty or fervice which the tenant is to pay to the 
king, or other lord, by his beafts and carriages, Chambers. 

2, In navigation, a certain contribution that merchants and 
others proportionably make towards the loffes of fuch as have 
their goods caft overboard for the fafety of the fhip; or of the 
goods and lives of thofe in the fhip, ina tempeft ; and this con- 
tribution feems to be fo called, becaufe it is fo proportioned, 
after the rate of every man’s average or goods carried. Cswel, 

3. A {mall duty which merchants, who fend goods in another 
man’s fhip, pay to the mafter thereof for his care of them, over 
and above the freight. Chambers. 

4. A medium; amean proportion. 

AVE/RMENT. n. f. [from aver.] 

1. Eftablifhment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance of fome 

eftate, which is eigne, the party will fue a pardon. Bacon on Alien. 
2. An offer of the defendant to juftify an exception, and the aét 
as well as the offer. Blount. 
AVE/RNAT. 7. f. A fort of grape. See VINE. 
AVERRUNCA'TION. 2. f. [from averruncate.] The ac of root- 
ing up any thing. 
To AVERRUNCATE. v. a. [averrunco, Lat.] To root up; te 
tear up by the roots. 
Sure fome mifchief will come of it, 

Unlefs by providential wit, 

Or force, we averruncate it. 
AvERsA’TION. n. f. [from averfor, Lat.] 
1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away with deteftation. n 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a kind of aver- 
Jation and hoftility included in its effence. South. 

2. It is moft properly ufed with from before the object of hate. 

There was a ftiff averfation in my lord of Effex from apply- 

ing himfelf to the earl of Leicefter. Wotton. 
3. Sometimes with to, lefs properly. 

There is fuch a general aver/ation in human nature fo con- 
tempt, that there is fcarce any thing more exafperating. I will 
not deny, but the excefs of the aver/ation may be levelled againft 
pride. r Government of the Tongue, § 7. 

4. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 
A natural and fecret hatred and aver/ation towards fociety, 
in any man, hath fomewhat of the favage beaft. Bacon. 
AvE'RSE. adj. [averfus, Lat.] 
1. Malign; not favourable. 
Their courage languifh’d, as their hopes decay’d, 
And Pallas, now aver/e, refus’d her aid. Drydens Enetd. 
2. Not pleafed with; unwilling to; having fucha hatred as te 
turn away. ; 
Has thy uncertain bofom ever ftrove 
With the firft tumults of a real love ? 
Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs’d his fway, 


Hudibras. 


By turns averfe, and joyful to obey? Prior. 
Averfe alike to flatter, or offend, 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. Pope. 


3. It has moft properly from before the object of averfion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they fhould be, unlefs pre- 
fuming the will of man to be inwardly obftinate, rebellious, 
and aver/e from all obedience unto the facred Jaws of his nature. 

Hooker, b.i. 
They believed all who objected againft their undertaking to 
be averfe from peace. Clarendon, b. viii. 
‘Thefe cares alone her virgin breaft empioy, 
Avserfe from Venus and the nuptial joy. 
4. Very frequently, but improperly, to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been very. aver fe to 
any advice of the privy council. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was averfe to all 
innovation, efpecially when it was to proceed from: particular 
perfons. Swift on the Diffenjions in Athens and Rome. 

AVE'RSELY. adv, [from aver/e.] 
1. Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. 

Not only they want thofe parts of fecretion, but it is emit- 

ted averfely, or backward, by both fexes, Brown's Fular Err. 
AVE'RSE- 


Pope. 
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AVE'RSENES. 7. f [from averfe.] Unwillingnch ; backwardnefs. 
‘The corruption of man isin nothing more manifcft, than in 
his aver/ene/s to entertain any friendihip or familiarity with 
God. Atterbury s Sermons. 
AVERSION. x. f. [aver/ion, Fr. averfio, Lat. ] 
1. Hatred; diflike; deteitation; fuch as turns away from the objcét. 
What if with like averfion I rejo&t 

Riches and realms ? Aiilton's Pars Lof, b. ii. 

2. It is uled moft properly with from before the objeét of hate. 

They had an inward aver/ion Srom it, and were refolved to 
prevent it by all poffible means. Clarendon, b. viii. 

With men thefe confidcrations are ufually caules of defpite, 
difdain, or averfion from othcrs; but with God; fo many rea- 
fons of our greater tendernefs towards others. Sprat’s Sermons. 

The fame adhefion to vice, and averfion from goodnefs, will 
be a realon for rejecting any proof whatloever. Atterbury. 

3- Sometimes, lefs properly, with to. 

A frceholder is bred with an averfion to fubjetion. _Addifon. 

L might borrow illuftrations of freedom and averfion to re- 
ceive new truths from modern aftronomy. Watts, 

4. Sometimes with for. 

The Lucquefe would rather throw themfelves under the go- 
vernmert of the Genoefe, than fubmit to a ftate for which 
they have fo grcat averfion. Addifon on Italy. 

This averfion of the people for the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good ufes. Swift, 

5- Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 
His averfion towards the houfe of York wis fo predominant, 


as it found place not only in his councils but in his bed. Bacon. 
6. The caufe of averfion. 

They took great pleafure in compounding law-fuits among 
their neighbours; for which they were the aver/ion of the 
gentlemen of the long robe. — Arbuthnot’s Hifiory of F. Bull. 

Self-love and reafon to one end afpire ; 
Pain their averfion, pleafure their defire. Pope's Eff: on Man, 
To AVERT. v. a. [averto, Lat.] 
x. To turn afide; to turn off. 
I befeech you 
T avert your liking a more worthy way, 
Than on a wretch. Shakefp. King Lear. 
At this, for the laft time, fhe lifts her hand, 
Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dryden. 
2. To put by, asa calamity. 

O Lord! avert whatfoever evil our {werving may threaten 
unto his church. Hooker, b. iv. 

Diverfity of conjectures made many, whofe conceits averted 
from themfelves the fortune of that war, to become carelefs 
and fecure. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

‘Thefe affections earneftly fix our minds on God, and for- 
cibly avert from us thofe things which are difpleafing to him, 
and contrary to religion. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Thro’ threaten’d lands they wild deftruStion throw, 

Till ardent prayer averts the publick woe. Prior. 
Aur. 2. f. [of alf, Dutch.] A fool, or filly fellow. Did. 
AlUGER. 7. f. [egger, Dut.] A carpenter’s tool to bore holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit ; its office is to make great 
round holes. When you ufe it, the ftuff you work upon is 
commonly laid low under you, that you may the eafier ufe 
your ftrength ; for in twifting the bit about by the force of 
both your hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts great 
chips out of the ftuff. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

AUGHT. pronoun. [auht, aphz, Saxon. It is fometimes, impro- 
perly, written ought.) Any thing. 
If I can doit, 

By aught that I can fpeak in his difpraife, 

She {hall not long continue love to him. Sh. T. G. of Verona. 

They may, for aught I know, obtain fuch fubftances as may 


= 


induce the chymifts to entertain other thoughts. Boyle. 
But go, my fon, and fee if aught be wanting , 
Among thy father’s friends. Addifon’s Cato. 


To AUGMENT. v.a. [augmenter, Fr.] To encreafe; to make 
bigger, or more. 
Some curfed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
That could augment his harm, encreafe his pain. Fairfax. 
Rivers, though they continue the denomination of their firft 
ftream, have ftreams added to them in their paflage, which en- 
large and augment them. Hale's Common Law of England. 
To Aucme'nt. v.n. ‘To encreafe; to grow bigger. 
But as his heat with running did augment, 
Much morc his fight encreas'd his hot defire. 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent; 
The winds redouble, and the rzins augment ; 
The waves on heaps are dafh’d. Dryd. Virgil, Georg. 
A'UGMENT. n. f. [augmentum, Lat.] 
I. Encreafe. 
You thall find this augment of the tree to be without the di- 
minution of one drachm of the earth. Walton's Angler. 
2. State of encreafe. 
Difcutients are improper in the beginning of inflammations 
but proper, when mixed with repellents, in the augment. IV ijem. 
AUGMENTA‘TION. n. fi [from augment.] 
1. The act of encreafing or making bigger. 
‘Thofe who would be zealous againit regular troops after a 


Sidney. 
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peace, will promote an augmentation of thole on foot. Addifare 
2. The ftate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one embryo capable 
of fo prodigioufly vaft augmentation, while another is contined 
to the minutenefs of an inet. Bentley's Sermons, 

3- The thing added, by which another is made bigger. 

By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth receive any 
augmentation of glory at our hands; but his name we glorify, 
when we teftify our acknowledgment of his glory. Hooker’ 

AUGMENTATION Court: A court ercéted by king Henry the 
eight, for the increafe of the revenues of his crown, by the 
fuppreffion of monatteries. Dia, 

A’uGRE. n. fA carpenter’s tool. Sce AUGER. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 

Your franchifes, whercon you f{tood, confin’d 

Into an augre’s bore. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

AUGRE-HOLE, n. f. [from augre and hole.] A hole made by bor- 
ing with an augre. 

waned What fhould be fpoken here, 

Where our fate hid within an augre-hole, 

May ruth and feize us ? Shake/p. Macbeth. 

A'UGUR, n. f. [augur, Lat.] One who pretends to predict by 
omens, particularly by the flight of birds. 

What fay the augurs ? 

—They would not have you ftir forth to-day : 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beaft. Shak. F. Caf. 

Calchas, the facred feer, who had in view 

Things prefent and the paft, and things to come foreknew : 

Supreme of augurs. Dryden's Fables. 

As l and mine confult thy augur, 

Grant the glad omen ; let thy fav’rite rife 

Propitious, ever faring from the right. Prior. 

iv A’ucur. v. x. [from augur.} To guefs; to conjecture by 
igns. 

The people love me, and the fea is mine, 
y pow’r's acrefcent, and my aug’ring hope 

Says it will come to the full. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
Fought for a crown and bright Lavinia’s bed ; 

So will I meet thee hand to hand oppos’d ; 

My aug’ring mind aflures the fame fuccefs. Dryd.K. Arthur. 

To A'UGURATE. v. n. [auguror. Lat.] To judge by augury. 

Aucura’Tion, 2 f. [from augur.] The practice of augury, 
or of foretelling by events and prodigies. 

And Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs, when he 
con'inued the tripudiary augurations. Brown’s V; ulgar Errours, 

A’uGuRER. n.f. [from augur.) The fame with augur, 

Thefe apparent prodigies, 

The unaccuftom’d terrour of this night, 

And the perfuafion of his augurers, 

May hold him from the capitol to-day. Shake/p. Fulius Caf. 

A'UGURIAL. adj. [from augury.] Relating to augury. 

On this foundation were built the conclufions of fouthfayers, 
in their augurial and tripudiary divinations. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

To A’ucurisz. v. n. [from augur.) To practife divination by 
augury. Ditt. 

A’ucurous. adj. [from augur.] Predi€ting ; prefcient; fore- 
boding. 


So fear’d 
The fair-man’d horfes, that they flew back, and their chariots 
turn’d, 
Prefaging in their augurous hearts the labours that they 
mourn’d, i Chapman’s Iliad. 
A'UGURY. n. f. [augurium, Lat.] 
1. The act of prognofticating by omens or prodigies. 
The winds are chang’d, your friends from danger free, 
Or I renounce my fkill in augury. Drydens Eneid. 
dhe knew by augury divine, 
Venus would fail in her defign. 
2. The rules obferved by augurs. 
The goddefs has fuch an averfion to ye, that you are parti- 
cularly excluded out of all auguries. L Eftrange. 
3- An omen or prediĉtion. 
Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my augury deceive me not, 
Witnefs good breeding. — Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
What if this death, which is for him defign’d, 
Had been your doom (far be that augury /) 


Surf, 


And you not, Aurengzebe, condemn’d to die. Dryden. 
The pow’rs we both invoke, 

To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpofe with an augury. Dryden's Eneid. 


Avcu'st. adj. [augu/tus, Lat.] Great; grand; royal; magni- 
ficent; awful. l 
‘There is nothing fo contemptible, but antiquity can render 
it auguft and cxcellent. Glanville’ s Scepfis, c. 226 
‘the | rojan chief appear’d in open fight, 
Auguft in vifage, and ferenely bright ; p3 
His mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 
Had form’d his curling locks, and made his temples fhine. Dry. 
Alucusr. n.f: [augufius, Lat.} The name of the eight month 
from January incluiive. 
Aug ft 
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duguf? was dedicated to the honour of Auguftus Cæfar, be- 
çaufe, in the fame month, he was created conful, thrice tri- 
umpher in Rome, fubducd Egypt to the Roman empire, and 
made an end of civil wars; being before called Sextilis, or the 
fixth from March. Peacham. 

Avcu'stness. mf. [from angn/?.} Elevation of look ; dignity ; 
loftincls of mien or afpect. 

A’viary. n.f. [from aws, Lat. a bird] A place inclofed to 
keep birds in. 

In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Ftalians 
beftow vaft expence ; including great fcope of ground, variety 
of buthes, trees of good height, running waters, and fome- 
times a ftove annexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

Wotton's Architeélure. 
Look now to your aviary ; for now the birds grow fick of 
their feathers. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
Avubiry. n.f. [avidit’, Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedinefs; eager- 
nefs; appetite; infatiable deftrc. 
A/virous. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a man’s anceftors; an- 
cient. Diét. 
To Avi'ze. v.a. [avifer,Fr.} A word out of ufe. 
1. To counfel. 
With that, the hufbandman ’gan him avize, 
That it for him was fitteft exercife. Spenf. Hubb. Tale. 
2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink himfelf; savifer, Fr. 
But bim avizing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather chofe, with {cornful fhame, 
Him to avenge. Spenfer’s Hubberd’s Tale. 
3. To confider. 
No power he had to ftir, nor will to rife, 
That when the careful knight ’gan well avize, 
He lightly left the foe. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
A'uKWARD. See AWKWARD. 
AuLp: adj. [alb, Sax.] A word now obfolete ; bur fill ufed in 
the Scotch dialeét. 
Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 
AULE’TIcK. adj. [auleticus, Lat.] Belonging to pipes. 
A'ULICK: adj. [aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to the court. 
Auun. n. f. [aulne, Fr-] A French meature of length; an ell. 
To AUMAIL. v. a. [from maille, Fr. the mefh of a net; whence 
a coat of amail, a coat with network of iron.] To variegate ; 
to figure. 
In golden buskins of coftly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden bendes, which were entail’d 
With curious anticks, and full fair awnail’d. Fairy Queen. 
Au’MBRy. Sec AMBRY. 
Aunt. n. f. [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.) A father or mother’s fif- 
ter; correlative to nephew or niece. 
Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo’fter. Shak. R. III. 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 
Old fafhion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. Pope. 
AVOCA'DO. n. f. [Span. Perfica, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

This plant hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral 
leaves, which are ranged in a circle ; from whofe middle rifes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes a foft, flethy, pear-fhaped 
fruit, in which is an hard ftone or feed, havimg two lobes, 
which is included in a membrane or pericardium. 

The tree grows in great plenty in the Spanifh Weft Indics, 
as alfo in the ifland of Jamaica; and hath been tranfplanted in- 
to the Englifh fettlements in America, upon account of its 
fruit, which is very neceflary for the fupport of life. The 
fruit is of itfelf very infipid, for which reafon they generally 
eat it with the juice of lemons and fugar, to give it a poignan- 
cy. This tree, in warm countries where it is planted, grows to 
the height of thirty feet, with atrunk as large as common 
apple-trees ; the bark fmooth and of an afh colour ; the branches 
are befet with pretty large oblong fmooth leaves, of a deep 
green colour throughout the year. The flowers and fruit are 
produced towards the extremity of the branches. Millar, 

To A‘VOCATE. v.a. [avoco, Lat.) To call off from bufi- 
nefs; to call away. 

Their divefture of mortality difpenfes them from thofe la- 
borious and avocating duties to diftrefled chriftians, and their 
fecular relations, which are here requifite. Boyle. 

Avoca‘rion. n. f. [from avocate.] 
1, The aétof calling afide. 

The buftle of bufinefs, the avocations of cur fenfes, and the 
din of a clamorous world, are impediments. Glanville’s Scep. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many avecations of bu- 
finefs have caufed him to lay afide. Dryd. Aurengz. Pref. 

2. ‘The bufinefs that calls; or the call that f&ummons away, 

It is a fubjeét that we may make fome progrefs in its con- 
templation within the time, that the ordinary time of life, and 
the permiffion of neceflary avocations, a man may employ in 
fuch a contemplation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

God does frequently injeét into the foul blefled impulfes to 
F and powerful avocations from fin. Sauth, 

y the fecular cares and avocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been furnifhed with skill in common 
life. Atterbury. 


Shakefp. Othello. 
Did. 
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To AVOTD. v. a. [vuider, Fr.] 

1. To fhun; to efcape. 

The wifdom of pleafing God, by doing what he commands, 
and avoiding what he forbids. Tillotfon. 

2. To endcavour to fhun. 

The fafhion of the world is to avoid coft, and you encoun- 

ter it. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
3. To evacuate ; to quit. ç 

What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, avoid the 
houfe. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

If any rebel fhould be required of the prince confederate, 
the prince confedederate fhould command him to avoid the 
country. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He defired to fpeak with fome few of us: whereupon fix of 
us only ftayed, and the reft avoided the room. Bacons N. Ath 

4. To oppofe ; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which caufed putrefaétion, doth prevent 

and avoid putrefaction. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 340. 
ToAvoip. vn. 
1. To retire. 

And Saul caft the javelin; for he faid, I will fmite David 
even to the wall with it: and David avoided out of his pre- 
fence twice. 1 Sam. xviii. L1. 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bifhopricks are not included under benefices : fo that if a 
perfon takes a bifhoprick, it does not avoid by force of that law 
of pluralities, but by the ancient common law. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici» 
Avo'IpaBLe. adj. [from avoid.} That which may be avoided, 
fhunned, or efcaped. 

Want of exactnefs in fuch nice experiments is fcarce avoid- 
able. Boyle. 

To take feveral things for granted, is hardly avoidable to any 
one, whofe task it is to thew the falfehood or improbability af 
any truth. Locke. 

Ayo'IpaNnce. n. f. [from avord.] 
1. The act of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the purfuit of what is: 

good, or in the avoidance of what is hurtful.  /¥atts’s Logick. 
2. The courfe by which any thing is carried off. 
For avoidances, and drainings of water, where there is too 
much, we fhall {peak of. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N° 600. 
Avo'lper. n.f. [from avord.] 
1. The perfon that avoids or fhuns any thing. 
2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 
3.. The veflel in which things are carried away. 
Avo'IDLESS. adj. [from avoid.) Inevitable; that which cannot 
be avoided. 

That awidlefs ruin in which the whole empire would be irn- 
volved. Dennis's Letters. 

Avorrpupo'ls. n. f. [avoir du poids, Fr.] A kind of weighe, 
of which a pound cantains fixteen ounces, and is in proportion 
to a pound Troy, as feventeen to fourteen. All the larger and 
coarfer commodities are weighed by avoirdupois weight. 

Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which is 
now our avoirdupois ounce: for our Troy ounce we had elfe- 
where. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

AvoLa’TION. n. f. [from avolo, to fly away, Lat.] The aét of 
flying away; fight; efcape. 

Thefe airy vegetables are made by the relicks of plantal 
emiffives, whofe avolation was prevented by the condenfed en- 
clofure. Glanville’s Scepfis, c. vii. 

Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only fignify 
a pluvious air hindering the avolation of the favillous particles. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Avo'ucs. v. a. [avouer, Fr. for this word we now gene- 
rally fay vouch.] 

1. To affirm; to maintain; to declare peremptorily. 

They boldly avouched that themfelves only had the truth, 
which they would at all times defend. Hooker, Pref. 

Wretched though I feem, 

I can produce a champion that will prove 

What is avouched here. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. To produce in favour of anosher. 

Such antiquities could have been avouched for the Irith. 

Spenfer’s Ireland. 

3. To vindicate; to juftify. 

You will think you made no offence, if the duke avouch the 
juftice of your dealing. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

Avo’ucu. n.f. [from the verb.] Declaration; evidence. 

I might not this believe, 

Without the fenfibJe and try’d avouch 

Of mine own eycs. Shakefp. Hamle. 

AvO'UCHABLE. adj. [from avouch.] “Fhat may be avouched. 

Avo’ucHER. n./. [from avouch.) He that avouches. 

ToAVO'W. v.a. [avouer, Fr.] To ceclare with confidence ; 
to juftify ; not to diflemble. 

His cruel ftepdame feeing what was done, 

Her wicked days with wretched knife did end ; 

In death avowzng th’ innocence of her fon. Fairy Queen. 

He that delivers them mentions bis doing it upon his own 

2 particular 


AUS 


particular knowledge, or the rclation of fome credible perfon, 
avoiving it upon his own experience. Boyle. 
Left to myfelf, I muft avzu, I ftrove, 
From publick {hame to skrecn my fecret love. Dryden. 
Such aflertions proceed from principles which cannot be 
avowed by thofe who are for preferving church and ftate. Swift. 
Then blaz’d his fmother’d flame, eviw'd and bold. Thom. 
Avo'WABLE. adj. [from avow.] ‘Vhat which may be openly de- 
clared ; that which may be declared without fhame. 
Avo'waL. n.f. [from avow.] Jultincatory deciaration ; open 
declaration. 
Avo'wEDLY. adv. [from avow.] In an avowed manner. 
Wilmot could not azcwedly have excepted againft the other. 
Claren:lon, b. Vill. 
AvowE'E. n.f. [avouć, Fr.] He to whom the right of advow- 
fon of any church belongs. Dit 
Avo'weER. n.f. [from avow.] He that avows or juftifes. 
Virgil makes Æneas a bold avower cf his own virtues. Dryd. 
Avo'wrRy. n. j. [fromavow.] In law, is where one takes a dif- 
trefs for rent, or other thing, and the other fues replevin, In 
which cafe the taker fhail iuitify, in his plea, for what caufe he 
took it; and, if he took it in his own right, is to ínew it, and 
fo avow the taking, which is called his avowry. 
Avo wsar. n. f. [from avow.] A coufeffion. 
Avo WTRY. n. f. [SeeApvowrry.] Adultery. 
A'URATE. n. f. A fort of pear; which fee. 
AURELIA. x. f. [Lat.] A term ufed for the firt apparent change 
of the cruca, or maggot of any fpecies of infects.  Chamvers. 
The folitary maggot, found in the dry heads of teafel, is 
-fometimes changed into the aurelia of a butterfly, fumetiines 
into a fly-cafe. Kay c7 Creation. 
A'URICLE. n. f. [auricula, Lat.] 
1. The external ear, or that part of the ear which is prominent 
from the head. i 
2. Two appendages of the heart; being two mufcular caps, 
covering the two ventricles thereof ; thus called from the re- 
femblance they bear to the external ear. They move regu- 
larly like the heart, only in an invertcd order ; tkeir fyftole 
correfponding to the diaftole of the heart. Chambers. 
Blood fhould be ready to join with the chyle, before it reaches 
the right auricle of the heart. Ray on Creation. 
Auri‘cura. n.f. See Bears FAR. 
Avricurar. 7^. f. [from auricula, Lat. the car.] 
1, Within the fenfe or reach of hearing. 
You fhall hear us confer, and by an auricular affurance have 
your fatisfaction. Shake/p. King Lear. 
2. Secret; told in the ear; as auricular confeffion. 
AURICULARLY. adv. [from curicular.] In a fecret manner. 
TVhefe will foon confefs, and that not @xuricularly, but in a 
loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 
AURYFEROUS. adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That which produces gold. 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
Whence many a burfting ftream aurtferous plays. Thomfon. 
Aurica’tion. 1. f. [auriga, Lat.] The act or practice of driv- 
ing Carriages. Dia. 
AURIPIGMENTUM. Sce ORPIMENT. 
AURORA. n. f. [Lat.] 
I- A fpecies of crowfoot; which fee. 
2. The goddefs that opens the gates of day; poetically, the morn- 


Ing. 


Chambers. 


EDA: 


Aurora fheds, 

On Indus’ fmiling banks the rofy fhower. Thom/fon’s Summ. 
AURO'RA Borealis. See STREAMERS. 

AURUM fulminans. [Latin.] A preparation made by diffolv- 
ing gold in aqua regia, and precipitating it with falt of tar- 
tar; whence a very fmall quantity of it becomes capable, by a 
moderate heat, of giving a report like that of a piltol. Quincy. 

Some aurum fulminans the fabrick fhook. Garth, 

AUSCULTA'TION. n. f. [from aufculto, Lat.] A hearkening or 
liftening to. DiGi, 

A'USPICE. n. f: [aujfpicium, Lat.] 

1. The omens of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 

2. Protection; favour fhewn by profperous men. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whofe high au/pice Rome hath ftood za 

So long. Ben Fohnfan’s Catiline. 
3. Influence; good derived to others from the piety of thcir pa- 

tron. 
But fo may he live long, that town to fway, 

Which by his au/pice they will nobler make, 

As he will hatch their aines by hisftay.  Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
AusprciaL. adj. [from aufpice.] Relating to prognofticks. 
Auspr'cious. adj. [from au/pice.] 

a. With omens of fuccefs. 

You are now, with happy and aufpicious beginnings, fon: 
oprat. 


ing a model of a chriftian charity. 
2. Profperous; fortunate ; applied to perfons. 
Aufpicious chief ! thy racc in times to come, ; 
Shall fpread the conqucfts of imperial Rome. Dryd. Æneid. 
3. Favourable; kind; propitious; applied to perfons. 
Fortune play upon thy profp’rous helm, 
As thy au/picious miftrefs!  Shake/p. All's wellthat ends well, 
Vou. I 


4. Lucky ; happy; applied to things. 
PII deliver all, 

And promife you calm feas, au/picious gales, 

And fails expeditious. 

A pure, an active, an au/picious flame, 

And bright as heav’n from whence the bleffing came. 

Rofcommon. 
Two battles your au/pictous caufe has won; ? 
Thy fword can perfeét what it has begun ; 
And, from your walls, diflodge that haughty fon. § Dryden 
Auspi'crousLy. adv. [from aufpicious.] Happily ; profperoufly 3 
with profpcrous omens. 

Auspi'ciousness. x. f. [from aujpicious.] Profperity ; happi- 
nefs. 

AUSTERE. adj. [auflerus, Lat.] 

1. Severe; harfh; rigid. 

When men reprefert the Divine nature, as an auftere and 
rigorous mafter, always lifting up his hand to take vengeance 3 
fuch conceptions mult unavoidably raife terrour. Rogers. 

Auftere Saturnius, fay, 

From whence this wrath? or who controuls thy {way ? Pope. 
2. Sower of tafte; harfh. 

Th’ auftere and pond’rous juices they fublime, ) 

Make them afcend the porous foil, and climb 

The oringe-tree, the citron, and the lime. § Black: 

Auftere wines, diluted with water, cool more than water a- 
lone, and at the fame time do not relax. Arbyth. on Aliments. 

AusTE RELY. adv. [from aujtere.] Severely ; rigidly. 
Ah ! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo? 

Might’ft thou perceive au/terely in his eye, 

That he did plead in earneft, yea or no? 

Look’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 
Hypocrites aufterely talk 

OF purity, and place, and innocence. Paradi/e Loft, b. iv. 

AUSTE’RENESS. n. f. [from au/ftere.] 
1. Severity ; ftrictnefs; rigour. 
My unfoil’d name, th’ au/terene/s of my life, 

May vouch againft you; and my place 1’ th’ ftate 

Will fo your accufation overweigh. Shak. Meafure for M. 
2. Roughnefs in tafte. s 
AUSTE'RITY. n. f. [from auftere.] 

1. Severity ; mortified life; {triétnefs. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our new conful’s fpy, 
What is your fower au/terity fent explore? B. Fahn/. Catil. 

What was that ‘naky-headed Gorgon fhield 
That wite Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 

Wherewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d {tone, 

But rigid looks of chafte au/terity, 

And noble grace, that dafh’d brute violence 

With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 

This prince kept the government, and yet lived in this con - 
vent with all the rigour and au/fterity of a capuchin. Add. Italy. 
2. Cruelty ; harfh difcipline. 

Let not aufterity breed fervile fear ; 

No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Rofcommon. 
AlusTRAL. adj. [anjiralis, Lat.] Southern; as the aujfral figns. 
To A'USTRALIZE. v.n. [from aujter, the fouth wind, Lat.] To 

tend towards the fouth. 

Steel and good iron difcover a verticity, or polary faculty 5 
whereby they do feptentriate at one extreme, and auftralize at 
another. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

A'USTRINE. adj. [from auftrinus, Lat.] Southern ; fouthernly. 
AUTHE'NTICAL. adj. [from authentick.] The fame with au- 
thentick. 

Of ftatutes made before time of memory, we have no authen- 
tical records, but only tranfcripts. Hale's Common Law of Engl. 

AUTHE/NTICALLY. adv. [from authentical.] After an authen- 
tick manner ; with all the circumftances requifite to procure 
authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet authentically decided. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

Confcience never commands or forbids any thing authenti- 
cally, but there is fome law of God which commands or for- 
bids it firft. South. 

AuTHE'NTICALNESS. n. f. [from authentical.] The quality of 
being authentick ; genuincnefs ; authority. f 

Nothing can be more pleafant than to fee a circle of thefe 
virtuofo’s about a cabinet of medals, defcanting upon the va- 
luc, rarity, and authenticalnefs of the feveral pieces. . 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 
AUTHENTICITY. n. f. [from authentick.] Authority ; genuine- 

nefs; the being authentick. > 
AUTHENTICK. adj. [authenticus, Lat.] That which has 
every thing requifite to give it authority, as an authentick re- 
gifter. It is ufed in oppofition to any thing by which autho- 
rity is deftroyed, as authentick, not counterfeit. It is never ufed 

of perfons. s Dey 
Thou art wont his great authentick will 
Interpreter through higheft heav’n to bring. Par. Loft, b. iii. 
She joy’d th’ authentick news to hear, 

Of what fhe guefs’d before, em jealous fear. Cowley. 
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But cenfure’s to be underftood 
Th’ authentick mark of the elec, 
The publick tamp heav’n fets on all that’s great and good. Swift. 
AuTHENTICKLY. adv. [from authentick.] After an authentick 
manner. 
AUTHENTICKNESS. n. f. [from authentick.] The fame with 
authenticity. 
A'UTHOR. uf [audtor, Lat.] 
1. The firft beginner or mover of any thing; he to whom any 
thing owes its original. 
‘That law, the author and obferver whercof is one only God, 
to he blefled for ever. Hooker, b.i. 
‘The author of that which caufeth another thing to be, is 
author of that thing alfo which thereby is caufed. Hooker, b. iii. 
I}! never 
Be fuch a gofling to obey inftinct; but ftand 
As if a man was author of himfelf, 
And knew no other kin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav’ft me; whom fhould I obey, 
But thee? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 
‘Thus king Latinus, in the third decree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden, Æneid vii. 
If the worfhip of falfe Gods had not blinded the heathen, in- 
ftead of teaching to worfhip the fun, and dead heroes, they 
would have taught us to worfhip our true Author and benefac- 
tor, as their anceftors did under the government of Noah and 
his fons, before they corrupted themfelves. Newtons Opticks. 
2. The efficient; he that effects or produces any thing. 
That which is the ftrength of their amity, fhall prove the 
immediate author of their variance. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopat. 
Now while the tortur’d favage turns around, 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound ; 
The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage. Dryden’ s Fables. 
From his loins 
New authors of diffention fpring ; from him 
‘Two branches, that in hofting long contend 
For fov’reign fway. Philips. 
3. The firk writer of any thing; diftin®t from the tranflator or 
compiler. 
To ftand upon evcry point in particulars, belongeth to the 
firft author of the ftory. 2 Mace. ii. 30. 
An author has the choice of his own thoughts and words, 
which a tranflator has not. Dryden. 
4, A writer in general. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 
That the land Salike lies in Germany. 
AUTHORITATIVE. adj. [from authority. ] 
1, Having due authority. 
2. Having an air of authority. 
I dare not give them the authoritative title of aphorifms, 
which yet may make a reafonable moral prognoftick. Wotton. 
“Phe two worthies have done mifchief, the mock authorita- 
tive manner of thc one, and the infipid mirth of the other. 
Swifts Examiner, N° 15. 
AUTHO'RITATIVELY. adv. [from authoritative. ] 
1. In an authoritative manner ; with a fhew of authority. 
2. With due authority. 
No law that is foreign binds here in England, till it be re- 
ccived, and authoritatively engrafted, into the law of England. 
Hales Fiiflory of Law. 
Au rHo’RITATIVENESS. ^. f. [from authoritative.) An acting 
by authority ; authoritative appearance. Didi. 
AUTHORITY. n. f. [audtoritas, Lat. ] 
1. Legal power. 


Shakefp. Henry V. 


Idle old man, 
That ftill would manage thofe authorities, 
‘That he hath given away ! Shakef. King Lear. 
I know, my lord, ' 

If law, authority, and pow’r deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shake/p. Merch. of Ven. 

Power arifing from ftrength, is always in thofe that are go- 
yerned, who are many : but authority arifing from opinion, is in 
thofe that govern, who are few. Temple. 

Adam’s fovereignty, that by virtue of being proprietor of 
the whole world, he had any authority over men, could not have 
been inherited by any of his children. Locke. 

2. Influence ; credit. 

The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, where thofe 
that call themfelves civil and rational, go out of their way, by 
the authority of example. Locke, 

3. Powcr; rule, 
But I fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp axthority 
over the man, but to be in filence. Ug tts el 2. 
4. Support ; juftification ; countenance. 
Do’ft thou expect th’ autherity of their voices, 
Wbhofe filent wills condemn thce ? Ben. Fobnf. Catiline. 
5. Teftimony. 

Somcthing I have heard of this, which I would be glad to 

find by fo fweet an authority confirmed. Sidney, b. ii. 


AUF 


We urge authorities in things that need not, and- introduce 


the tcftimony of ancient writers, to confirm things evidently — 


belicved. Brownas Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 6. 

Having been fo hardy as to undertake a charge againft the 
philofophy of the fchools, 1 was liable to have been overborn 
by a torrent of authorities. Glanville’s Scepjis Scientifica, Pref. 

6. Weight of teftimony ; credibility. ‘ 

They confider the main confent of all the churches in the 
whole world, witnefling the facred authority of {criptures, ever 
fithence the firft publication thercof, even till this prefent day 
and hour. Hosker, b. v, $22. 


AUTHORIZA'TION. n.f. [from authorize.] Eftablifhment by 


authority. 

‘Fhe oblization of laws arifes not from their matter, but 
‘from thcir admiffion and reception, and authorization in this 
kingdom. 

To A'UTHORIZE. v.a. [autorifer, Fr.] 
1. To give authority to any perfon. re 

Making herfelf an impudent fuitor, authorizing herfelf very 

much, with making us fee, that all favour and powcr depended 


upon her. Sidney, b. ii. 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 
Till fome fafe crifis autherize their fkill. Dryden. 
2. To make any thing legal. 
Yourfelf firft made that title which I claim, 
Firft bid me love, and authoriz’d my flame. Dryd. Aurengz. 


My prayers are heard, 

And*{ have nothing farther to defire, 

But Sancho’s leave to authcrize our marriage. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 

To have countenanccd in him irregularity and difobedience 
to that light which he had, would have been, to have authorized 
diforder, confufion, and wickcdnefs in his creatures. Locke. 

3- To eftablifh any thing by authority. 

Lawful it is to devife any ceremony, and to authorize any 
kind of regiment, no fpecial commandment being thereby vio- 
lated. Hosker, b. iii. § 4. 

Thofe forms are beft which have been longeft received and 
authorized in a nation by cuftom and ufe. Temple. 

4. Lo juftify; to prove a thing to be right. 

All virtue lies in a power of denying our own defires, where 

reafon does not authorize them. Locke. 
5. To give credit to any perfon or thing. 

Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it notorioufly 
ftrengthen vulgar errour, and authorize opinions injurious unto 
truth. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 9. 

Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he fhall authorize 
any nonfenfe, and make incoherent ftuff, feafoned with twang 
and tautology, pafs for rhctorick. Scuth, 

AUTO'CRASY. n.f. [avrcnzalie, from avr, felf, and xcarO, 
power.] Independent power; fupremacy. Dit. 

AUTOGRA'PHICAL. adj. [from autography.] Of one’s own 
writing. sgl Deere 

AUTO'GRAPHY. 7. f. [ avloyeaptv, from ailc, and yeaOuy to write. ] 
A particular perfon’s own writing ; or the original of a treatife, 
in oppofition to a copy. 

AUTO'LOGY. n. f. [aviorcyia.] A {peaking of, or to one’s own 
felf. Dia. 

AUTOMA'TICAL. ad}. [from automaton.] Belonging to an au- 
tomaton; having the power of moving themfelves. 

AUTOMATON. n. f. [aud]. In the plural, automata.] A ma- 
chine that hath the power of motion within itfelf, and which 
ftands in need of no foreign affiftance. Quincy. 

For itis greater to underftand the art, whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great automaton, than to have learned 
the intrigues of policy. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, Pref. 

The particular circumftances for which the automata of this 
kind are moft eminent, may be reduced to four. 

Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 
AuTO'MATOUs. adj. [from automaton.] Having, in itfelf the 
power of motion. 

Clocks, or automatous organs, whereby we diftinguith af 
time, have no mention in ancient writers. Vulgar Err. b. v. 

Autonomy. n. f. [avluouia.] ‘The living according to one’s 
mind and prefcription. Dia. 
A'UTOPSY. n. f. [aoia] Ocular demonftration; feeing a 
thing one’s felf. - Quincy. 

In thofe that have forked tails, autopfy convinceth us, that it 
hath this ufe. Ray on the Creation. 

AUTO'PTICAL. adj, [from axtop/y.] .Perccived by one’s own 
eycs. 

AUTOPTICALLY. adv. [from autoptical.] By means’ of one’s 
own eyes. 

Were this true, it would autoptically filence that difpute, out 
of which Eve was framed. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii, 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of Ariftotle ; 
but the telefcope hath autcptically confuted it : and he, who is 
not Pyrrhonian enough to the difbelief of his fenfes, may fce 
that it is no exhalation. Glanuille’s Scepfis, c. 20. 

AUTOTHEST. n. f. [from drr and Ox, God. ] One who be- 
licves God’s felf-tubfiftence. Dif. 
Autumn. mf. (autumnus, Lat.) The feafon of the year bc- 
twecn fummer and winter, beginning aftronomically at the 
cqui- 


I. 


Hale's Hijtery of Law. . 


- 


AWA 


equinox, and ending at the folftice ; popularly, autumn com- 
prifes Auguft, September, and October. i 
For I will board her, though ihe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in cutumn crack. As you like it. 
I would not be over confident, till he hath pafled a {pring or 


autumn. Wrfeman’s Surgery. 
The ftarving brood, 3 

Void of fufficient fuftenance, will yicld 
A flender anutur. Philips. 


While autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 

Comes jovial on ; the Dorick reed once more 

Well pleas’d I'll tune. Thomfon's Autumn. 

AUTUMNAL, adj, [trom autumn, } Belonging to autumn ; pro- 
duced in autumn. 
No ipring, or fummer's beauty, hath fuch grace, 

As I have fecn in one autumnal face. 

Thou fhalt not long 

Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ftar, 

Or light’ning, thou fhalt fall. Milt. Par. Loft, b. iv. 1. 620, 

Bind nowup your autumnal flowers, to prevent (udden cults, 
which will proftrate all. Evely? s Kalendar. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 
With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun beftows. Pope. 
AVULSION. x. f. [avulfio, Lat.] The act of pulling one thing 
from another. 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 

Redundant; but the thronging clufters thin 

By kind avuifion. Philips. 

The préflure of any ambient fluid can be no intelligible caufe 
of the cohelion of matter ; though fuch a preflure may hinder 
the avulfion of two polifned fuperticies cne from another, in a 
line perpendicular to them. Locke. 

AU XE'SIS. n. f. [Latin.] An encreafing; an exornation, when, 
fer amplification, a more grave and magnificent word is put 
inftead of the proper word. Smith's Rhetorick. 

AUXILIAR. 2x. f. [from auxilium, Lat.] Helper; affiftant ; 

Auxi/LIARY. § confederate. 

In the ftreneth of that power, he might, without the auxi- 
liaries of any further influence, have determined his will to a 
fuil choice of God. South. 

There are, indced, a fort of underling auxiliars to the diffi- 
culty of a work, called commentators and criticks. Pope. 

AUXILIAR. ) adj. [from auxilium, Lat.] AMftant; helping; 

AuxrLiaRy. t confederate. 

The giant brood, 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each fide, 

Mix’d with auxiliar gods. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 

Their tractates arc little auxiliary unto ours, ‘nor afford us 
any light to detenebratcthis truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

There is not the fmalleft capillary vein but it is prefent with, 
and auxiliary to it, according to its ufe. Hales Orig. of Mank. 

Nor from his patrimonial heav’n alone 

Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 

Aid from his brother of the feas he craves, 

To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 

AUXILIARY Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate other verbs. 

In almoft all languages, fome of the commoneft nouns and 
verbs have many irregularities ; fuch are the common auxiliary 
verbs, toibeand to have, to doand to be done, &c. Watts. 

AUXILIA'TION. n.f. [from auxiliatus, Lat.] Help; aid; fuc- 
cour. DiGi, 

To Awa'rt. v.a. [from aand wait. See Warr.] 

1. To expec; to wait for. 

Even as the wretch condemn’d to lofe his life, 
Awaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. Fairfax, b. iv. 
Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel fat, 

Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Par. Loft, b. iv. 

2. To attend; to be in ftore for. 

To fhew thee what reward : 

Awaits the good ; the reft, what punifhment. Par. L. b. xi. 


Donne. 


Unlefs his wrath be appeafed, an eternity of torments awaits “ 


~ -the objects of his difpleafure. 
Awa'tt. 2.f. [from the verb.] Ambufh. Sce Warr. 
And leaft mifhap the moft blifs alter may ? 
For thoufand perils lie in clofe await 
About us daily, to work our decay.  Spenfer’s Mutopotmos. 
To Awa’kE. v.a. [peccian, Sax. Yo awake has the preterite 
awoke, Or, as WC Now more commonly fpeak, awaked. ] 
1. To roufe out of ficcp. 


Rogers. 


r Take heed, 
How you awake our fleeping fword of war. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth ; but I go that I may awake him 
out of fleep. s ‘fohn, xi. 11. 
2. To raife from any ftate refembling fleep. 
Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais’d up his head : 
As awak’d from the dead, 
And amaz’d he ftairs round. 
3. To put into new ation. 
The fair 
Repairs her fmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face. 
2 


Drydens St. Cecilia. 


Pope. 


AWA 


To AwA'KE. v.n. To break from flecp; to ceafe to flcep: 
Alack, I am afraid, they have awak’d; 
And ’tis not done. 
l awaked up laft of all, as one that gathercth after the grape- 
gatherers, Ecclus, xxxiii. 16. 
AwA'KE. adj. [from the verb.] Without flecp; not flecping. 
Imagination is like to work better upon fleeping men, than 
men awake. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory, N* G55. 
Cares fhall not keep him on the throne awake, 
Nor break the golden flumbers he would take. 
To AWAKEN. v. a. and v. n. Sce AWAKE. 
To Awa/Rp. v. a. [derived by Skinner, fomewhat improbably, 
from peand, Sax. towards. ] 
1. To adjudge ; to give any thing by a judicial {entence. 
A pound of that fame merchant's flefh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice: 
A church which allows falvation to none without it, nor 
awards damnation to almoft any within it. South. 
It advances that grand bufinefs, and according to which their 
eternity hereafter will be awarded. Decay of Piety. 
Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded by ftated 
laws. Collier on Duelling. 
2. Tojudge; to determine. 
Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 
An off’ring facred. Popes Odyffey, 6. viii. 1.555. 
Awa'rp. n.f. [from the verb.] Judgment; fentence; deter- 
mination. 
Now hear th’ award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beft deferves her love. Dryden's Fab. 
Affection bribes the judgment, and wecannot expect an equi- 
table award, where the judge is made a party. Glanvitie’s Scepf: 
To urze the foe, u 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 
Werc to refufe th’ awards of providence. Addifon’s Cato: 
Awa’RE. adv. [from a and ware; an old word for. cuutious ; it 
is however, perhaps an adjective; zepayuan, Sax, ] Vigilant; 
in a ftate of alarm; attentive. 
Ere I was aware, I had left myfelf nothing but the name of 
a king. Sidney. 
Ere forrow was aware, they made his thoughts bear away 
fomething elfe befides his own forrow. widney’s Arcadia. 
Temptations of profperity infinuate themfelves; fo that we 
are but little sware of them, and lefs able to with{tand them. 
Atterbury’s Sermons. 
To Awa’RE. v. n. To beware; to be cautious. 
So warn’d he them, awere themfelves ; and 
Inftant, without difturb, they took alarm. Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Awa’y. adv. [apeg, Saxon. ] 
1. Abfent. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


Dryden. 


They could make 
Love to your drefs, although your face were away. 
Ben. Fobnjon’s Catiline. 
It is impoffible to know properties that are fo annexed to it, 
that any of them being away, that eflence is not there. Locke. 
2. From any place or perfon. 
I have a pain upon my forchead here 
—Why that’s with watching; ’twill away again. 
Shake[p. Othello. 
When the fowls came down upon the carcafes, Abraham 
drove them away again. Gen. xv. 11. 
Would you youth and beauty ftay, 


Love hath wings, and will aw»y. Waller. 
Summer funs roll unperceiv’d away. Pope. 
3. Let us go. 
Away, old man; give me thy hand; away; 
King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta’en ; 
Give me thy hand. Come on. Shake/p. King Lear, 


4. Begone. 
Away, and glifter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field. Shake/p. King John. 
lIl to the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, let’s away; hark, the ftill horn refounds. 
Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus. 
Away, you flatt’rer ! 
Nor charge his gen’rous meaning. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
5. Out of one’s own hands; into the power of fomething elfe. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle eway his foul, 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, to enquire into thefe 
matters, Tillotfon. 

6. It is often ufed with a verb; as, to drink away an eftate; to 
idle away a manor ; that is, to drink or idle till an cftate or ma- 
© noris gone. 
He play’d his life away. ae 4r Pope. 
7- On the way; on the road: perhaps this is the original import 
of the following phrafe. 
Sir Valentine, whither away fo fat? Sh.T. G. of Verona: 
8. Perhaps the phrafe, he cannot away with, may mean he cannot 
travel with, he cannot beur the company. 

She never could away with me.. Never, never: fhe 
would always fay, fhe could not abide mafter Shallow. 

Shakelp. Henry IV. 
Q. Away 


AWK 


9. Away with. ‘Throw away; take away. 
If you dare think of deferving our charms, 
Away with your fheephooks, and take to your arms. Dryd. 
AWE. n.f. [eze, oga, Saxon.] Reverential fear; reverence. 
They all be brought up idly, without awe of parents, with- 
out precepts of mafters, and without fear of offence. 
Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 
It fixed upon him who is only to be feared, God: and yet 
with a filial fear, which at the fame time both fears and loves. 
Tt was awe without amazement, and dread without diftrac- 


tion. South. 
What is the proper awe and fear, which is due from man to 
God? Rogers. 


To Awe. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftrike with reverence, 
or fear. 

If you will work on any man, you muft either know his 
nature and fafhions, and fo lead him; or his ends, and fo per- 
fuade him; or his weakneffes and difadvantages, and fo awe 
him ; or thofe that have intereft in him, and fo govern him. 

Bacon. 
Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe ? 
Why, but to keep you low, and ignorant, 
His worfhippers ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law, 

To balance Europe, and her ftates to awe. Waller. 

‘The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, mayc awe 
many into obedience ; but the fame of their goodnefs, juftice, 
and other virtues, will work on more. Atterbury s Sermons. 

A'WEBAND. 2. f. [from awe and band] A check. Di. 
A'WwFUL. adj. [from awe and full.] 
1. Thatwhich ftrikes with awe, or fills with reverence. 

So awful, that with honour thou may’ft love 

Thy mate; who fees, when thou art feen leaft wife. 

Milt. Par. Loft, b. viii. 1. 577. 
I apnroach thee thus, and gaze 

Infatiate; I thus fingle; nor have fear’d 

Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir'd, 

Faireft refemblance of thy Maker fair ! 

à Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
2. Worfhipful; in authority; invefted with dignity. This fenfe 
is obfolete. 
Know then, that fome of us are gentlemen, 

Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 

Thruft from the company of awful men. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
3. Struck with awe; timoro@s; fcrupulous. This fenfe occurs 
but rarely. 

It is not nature and ftri& reafon, but a weak and awful re- 
vertnce for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. 

Vatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
A'wFuLLy. adv. [from awful.) Ina reverential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great principle awfully 
and warily, by ftill obferving what it commands, but efpecially 
what it forbids. South. 

A’wFuLness. n. f. [from awful. ] 
1. The quality of ftriking with awe; folemnity. 

Thefe objects naturally raife ferioufnefs ; and night heightens 
the awfulne/s of the place, and pours out her fupernumcrary 
horrours upon every thing. Addifon. Speét. N° 110. 

2. The ftate of being ftruck with awe. 
An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and awfulne/s 
to the divine majefty of God. Taylor's Rule of living holy, 
To Awna’re, v.a. [This word I have met with only in Spen/er, 
nor can I difcover whence it is derived; but imagine, that the 
Teutonick language had anciciitly wapen, to ftrike, or fome 
fuch word, from which zveapons, or oftenfive arms, took their 
denomination.] To ftrike ; to confound. 
Ah! my dear goffip, anfwer’d then the ape, 

Deeply do your fad words my wits awhape, 

Both for becaufe’your grief doth great appear, 

And eke becaufe myfelf am touched near. Hubberd’s Tale. 

AwHI'LE. adv. [This word, generally reputed an adverb, is only 
awhile, that is, a time, an interval.} Some time; fome fpace 
of time. 

Stay, ftay, I fay; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do, 

Let me perfuade you to forbear awhile. 

Into this wild abyfs the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look’d awhile, 

Pond’ring his voyage. Milt. Paradife Loft, b.ii. 1.918. 

Awx. adj. [a barbarous contraction of the word awkward. ] Odd ; 
out of order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as tho 
ftceples ; and profeffors ringing as awé as the bells to give no- 
tice of the conflagration. L’Eftrange. 

A'wWKWARD. adj. [[apand, Saxon; that is, backward, unto- 
ward. ] 

1. Inelegant; unpolite; untaught; ungentecl. 

Proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apifh nation 

Limps after in bafe awéward imitation. Shak. Rich. II. 

Their own language is worthy their care; and thcy are 


Shakefp. Henry VI. 


AWR 


judged of by their handfome or awkward way of exprefling 
themfelves in it. Locke. 
An awkward fhamc, or fear of ill ufage, has a fhare in this 
conduct. Swift, 
2. Unready; unhandy ; not dextcrous ; clumfy. 
Slow to refolve, but in performance quick : 
So true, that he was awkward at a trick. Dryd. Hindand P, 
3. Perverfe; untoward. ; 
A kind and conftant friend 
To all that regularly offend ; 
But was implacable, and awkward, 
To all that interlop’d and hawker’d. Hndibras. 
A'WKWARDLY. adv. [from awkward.] Clumfily ; unreadily ; 
inelegantly ; ungainly. 
Dametas nodding from the wafte upwards, and {wearing he 
never knew man go more awkwardly to work. Sidney, 
If any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part but awkwardly, I muft neverthelefs infift upon her 
working. Addifon. Spectator, N° 606. 
And when any thing is done awkwardly, the common fay- 
ing will pafs upon them, that it is fuitable to their breed- 


ing. Locke. 


She ftill renews the ancient {cene ; 

Forgets the forty years between ; 

Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry ; 

Her fcarf pale pink, her kead-knot cherry. Prior. 

If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly, yet writes 
fufficiently well, it is not worth while to teach him the accurate 
methods of handling that inftrument. Watts’s Imp. of theMind. 

A/WKWARDNESS. n. j. [from awkward.] Inelegance; want of 
gentility; oddnefs; unfuitablenefs. 

One may obferve awkwardne/s in the Italians, which eafily 
difcovers their airs not to be natural. Addif. Rem. on Italy, 

All his airs of behaviour have a certain awkwardze/sin them; 
but thefe awkward airs are worn away by degrees in company, 

~ Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Awt. n.f. [æle, ale, Sax.] A pointed inftrument to bore holes 
with. 

He which was minded to make himéelf a perpetual fervant, 
fhould, for avifible token thereof, have alfo his ear bored 
through with an awl. Hooker, b. iv. § 1. 

You may likewife prick many holes with an aw/, about a 
joint that will lie in the earth. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A’wress. adj. [from awe, and the negative £/5.] 
1. Without reverence. 
Againft whofe fury, and th’ unmatched force, 
The awlefs lion could not wage the fight. Shak. King Jobn. 
He claims the bull with aw/e/s infolence, 
And having feiz’d his horns, accofts the prince. Dryden. 
2. Without the power of caufing reverence. 
Ah me! I fee the ruin of my houfe; 

The tyger now hath feiz’d the gentle hind: 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and awie/s throne. Shake/p. Rich. IIL. 

AwMe, or AUME. n.f. A Dutch meafure of capacity for li- 
quids, containing eight fteckans, or twenty verges or verteels ; 
an{wering to what in England is called a tierce, or one fixth of 
a ton of France, or one feventh of an Englith ton. Arbuth. Tab. 

Awn. n. f. [arifia, Lat.] The beard growing out of the corn 
or grafs. Chambers. 

A‘wnina. n.f. A cover fpread over a boat or veflel, to keep 
off the weather. 

Of thefe boards I made an awning over me. Robinfon Crufo. 

Awo’Ke. The preterite from awake. 

And fhe faid, the Philiftines be upon thee, Samfon. And he 
awoke out of his fleep. ‘Fudges, xvi. 20. 

A'work. adv. [from a and work.] On work; into a ftate of 
labour. 

So after Pyrrbus’ paufe, 

Aroufed vengeance fets him new awork.  Shakefp. Hamlct. 

By prefcribing the condition, it fets us awork to the perfor- 
mances of it, and that by living well. Hammond's Praé. Cat. 

A'worRKING. adj. [from awork.] In the ftate of working. 

Long they thus travelled, yet never met 

Adventure which might them aworking fet. Hubberd’s Tale. 

AWRY’. adv. [from a and wry.] 

1. Not in a ftrait direétion ; obliquely. 

But her fad eyes ftill faft’ned on the ground, 

Are governed with goodly modefty ; 

That fuffers not one look to glance aUryy 

Which may let in a little thought ugfound. Spenf: Epithal. 

Like perfpectives which rightly gaz’d upon, 
Shew nothing but confufion ; ey'd awry, 
Diftinguith form. Shake/p. Richard II. 
When lo! 

A violent crofs wind, from either coaft, 

Blows them tranfverfe ; ten thoufand leagues awry 

Into the devious air. Milten’s Paradife Loft, b. ü. 

2. Afquint ; with oblique vifion. 

You know the king 

With jealous eyes has look’d awry 

On his fon’s actions. Denbani's Sophy. 

3. Not 


a as, 
Not level; unevenly. 
I hap to ftcp awry, where I fee no path, and can difcern but 
few ileps afore me. Lrerewood on Languages. 
4. Not equally between two points. 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d awry, 
Ere felt fuch rage. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
5. Net in aright itate ; perverfely. 

All awry, and which wricd it to the moft wry courfe of all, 
wit abufed, rather to feign reafon why it fhould be amifs, than 
how it fhould be amended. 

Much of the foul they talk, but all awry, 

And in themlelves feck virtue, and to themfelves 

All giory arrogate, to God give none. Paradife Regained. 

Axt n. f. [eax, acre, Sax. afcia, Lat.] An inftrument con- 
fiting of a metal head, with a fharp edge, fixed in a helve or 
handle, to cut with. 


Sidney, b. ii. 


No metal can, 
No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keennefs 
Of thy fharpenvy. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
There ftocd a foreft on the mountain’s brow, 
Which overlook’d the fhaded plains below ; 
No founding axe prefum’d thefe trees to bite, 
Coeval with the world; avenerable fight. Dryden’s Fables. 
AXTLLA. n.f. (axilla, Lat.) The cavity under the upper part 
of the arm, called the arm-pit. Quincy. 
AXI'LLAR. Qadj. [from axilla, Lat.] Belonging to the arm- 
A‘XILLARY. § pit. 
In the fame manner is the axillary artery diftributed unto 
the hand ; below the cubit, it divideth unto two parts. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
A’x10M. n. f. [axioma, Lat. afieue, from asscw. ] 
1. A propofition evident at firft fight, that cannot be made plainer 
by demonftration. 
Axioms, or principles more gencral, are fuch as this, that the 
greater good is to be chofen before the lefler. Hooker, b. i. 
2. An eftablifhed principle to be granted without new proof. 
The axtoms of that law, whereby natural agents are guided, 
have thcir ufe in the moral. Hooker, b.i. 
Their affirmations are unto us no axioms ; we efteem thereof 
as things unfaid, and account them but in lift of nothing. 
Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i: 
A’xis. n. f. [axis, Lat.] The line real or imaginary that pafles 
through any thing, on which it may revolve. 
But fince they fay our earth, from morn to morn, 
On its own axis is oblig’d to turn ; 
That fwift rotation mutt difperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore. 
It might annually have compafled the fun, and yet never 
have once turned upon its axis. Bentley's Sermons. 
On their own axts as the plancts run, 
And make at once their circle round the fun ; 
So two confiftent motions act the foul, 
And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. 
Popes Efjay on Man, epift. iii. l. 313. 
A‘XLé. l 2. f. [axis, Lat.] “he pin which pafles through 
A/xLE-TREE. $ the midft of the wheel, on which the circum- 
volutions of the wheel are performed. 
Venerable Neftor 
Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 


A ZU 


The fly fate upon the axle-tree of the chariot-whecl, and 


faid, what a duft do I raife ? Bacon’s E ffays. 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream. Milton's Comus. 


He faw a greater fun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning ax/e-tree could bear. 
Milton s Chrift’s Nativity: 
Ay. adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] 
1. Yes; an adverb of anfwering affirmatively. 
Return you thither ? 
— Ay, madam, with the fwifteft wing of fpeed. 
Shake/p. All’s well that ends well. 
What fay’ft thou ? Wilt thou be of our confort ? 
Say ay; and be the captain of us all. 
i Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
2. It isa word by which the fenfe is enforced; even; yes, cer- 
tainly; and more than that. 
Remember it, and let it make thee creft-fall'n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
AYE. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity; for ever. 
And now in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylefs for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Either prepare to die, 
Or on Diana’s altar to proteft, 
For aye, aufterity and fingle life. 
Shake/peare’s Midfummer Nights Dream 
The foul, though made in time, furvives for aye ; 
And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. 
Sir John Davies. 


And hears the mufes, in a ring, 

Aye round about Jove’s altar fing. Milton's Il Penferofa. 

Th’ aftonifh’d mariners aye ply the pump ; 

No ftay, nor reft, till the wide breach is clos’d. 
A'YGREEN. 7. f. The fame with houfeleek ; which fee. 
A‘YRY. nj = [See AIRY: | 

I fhould difcourfe on the brancher, the haggard, and then 
treat of their feveral ayries. Walton s Anglers 

A’zimuTH. 2. f. [Arab.] 

1. The azimuth of the fun, or of a ftar, is an arch between the 
meridian of the place and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun’s azimuth circle and the magnetical meridian ; or 
it is the apparent diftance of the fun from the north or fouth 
point of the compafs. 

3. Azimuth Compafs, is an inftrument ufed at fea for finding the 
fun’s magnetical azimuth. 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whofe ftyle or gnomon is at right an- 
gles to the plane of the horizon. 

5. Azimuths, called alfo vertical circles, are great circles interfec- 
ting cach other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles, in all the points thereof. Chambers. 

Azu’RE. adj. [azur, Fr. azurro, Span. lazur, Arab. from lazuli, 
a blue ftcne.] Blue; faint blue. 

The blue of the firft order, though very faint and little, may 
be the colour of fome fubftances; and the azure colour of the 
skies feems to be of this order. Newton's Opticks. 

Thus replies 

Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. 

The fea, 
Far through his azure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns. 


Philips. 
Dif. 


Pope’s Odyffey, 6. i. - 


Themfon’s Springs 


Vout. I. 


2N 


B. 


BAB 


The fecond letter of the Englifh alphabet, is pro- 
nounced as in moft other European languages, by 
prefling the whole length of the lips together, and 
forcing them open with a ftrong breath. It has a 

§ hear affinity with the other labial letters, and is con- 

founded by the Germans with P, and by the Gafcons with V; 
from which an epigrammatift remarks, that bibere and vivere 
are in Gafcony the fame. The Spaniards, in moft words, ufe 
B or V indifferently. 

Baa. n. f. [See the verb.] The cry of a fheep. 

To Baa. v. x. [balo, Lat.] To cry like a theep, 

Or like a lamb, whofe dam away is fet, 


He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 
To BA'BBLE. v.n. [babbelen, Germ. babiller, Fr.] 
1. To pratile like achild; to pratc imperfeétly. 
My babbling praifes I repeat no more, 
But hear, rejoice, ftand filent, and adore. Prior. 


4. To talk idly, or irrationally. 
John had conned over a catalogue of hard words ; thefe he 
ufed to babtle indifferently in all companies. Arbuthn. F. Bull. 
Let the filent fan@tuary fhow, 
What from the dabbling {chools we may not know. 
3. To talk thoughtlefsly ; to tell fecrets. 
There is more danger in a referved and filent friend, than in 
a noify babbling enemy. L’Efirange. 
4. To talk much. 
The éabbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying fhrilly to the well tun’d horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shake/p. Tit. Andr. 
And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the fpeeches of the babbling earth. 
The babbling echo had defcry’d his face ; 
She, who in others words her filence breaks. Addifon’s Ovid. 
BA'BBLE. 1. f. [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; fenfelefs prattle. 
This babble fhall not henceforth trouble me ; 
Here is a coil with proteftation! Shake/p. Two G. of Verona. 
Come, no more, 


Prior. 


Prior. 


This is mere moral babble. Milton, 
With volleys of eternal babble, 
And clamour more unanfwerable. Hudibras. 


The bablle, impertinence, and folly, I have taken notice of in 
difputes. Glanville’s Scepfts Scientifica. 
Ba'BBLEMENT. n. f. [from Labble.] Senfelefs prate. 
Deluded all this while with ragged notions and babblements, 
while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge. Milton. 
BA'BBLER. 2. f. [from babble. } 
1. An idle talker; an irrational prattler. 
We hold our time too precious to be {pent 
With fuch a babbler. Shakefp. King John. 
Great babblers, or talkers, are not fit for trut. L’E/trange. 
The apoftle of my text had no fooner propofed it to the 
greater mafters at Athens, but he himfelf was ridiculed as a 
babbler. Rogers. 
2. A teller of fecrets. 
Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Base. n. f. [baban, Welch; babbaerd, Dutch.] An infant; a 
child of either fex. 
Thofe that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eafy tasks ; 
He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 
Tam achild to chiding. Shakefp. Othello, 
Nor fhall Scbattian’s formidable name 
Be longer us’d, to lull the crying bebe. © Dryden’s Don Seb. 
The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her fmiles. Dryden. 
Ba’sERy. 2. /. [from dale.] Fincry to pleafe a babe or child. 
So have I fcen trim books in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted Labery 
Of {vely boys, pleafe unacquainted fight. 
Ba’sisH. adi. [from babe.} Childifh. 
If he be bafhful, and will foon blufh, they call him a Labib 
and ill brought up thing. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
Baso’on. n. J. (Labouin, ¥r. It is fuppofed by Skinner to be the 
augmentation of babe, and to import a great bube.) A monkey 
of the largeft kind. 
You had looked through the grate like a geminy of batoons. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of IWindfor. 
He caft every human feature out of his countenance, and 
became a baloon. Addifon. Spe. N° 17 4. 
Ba'by. n.f [See Baee.] 
3. A child; an infant. 
The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakifp. Meafure fer Meafure. 
The child muft have fugar plumbs, rather than make the 
poor baly cry. Lecke. 


Sidney. 
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He muft marry, and propagate : the father cannot ftay for 
the portion, nor the mother for babies to play with. Locke. 
2. A {mall imagein imitation of achild, which girls play with. 
‘The archduke faw that Perkin would prove a runnagate ; 
and that it was the part of children to fall out about babies. 
Bacon’s Henry VIIL 
Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, never think 
to honour him by your foolifh puppets, and babies of dirt and 
clay. Stillingfleet’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idolatry. 
BA'CCATED, adj. [baccatus, Lat.] Befet with pearls; having 
many berries. ' Dia. 
BaccHana‘Lian. 7. f. [from bacchanalia, Lat.] A riotous per- 
fon; adrunkard. 


Ba/ccHanats. n. f. [bacchanalia, Lat.] The drunken feafts and 


revels of Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, fhall we dance now the Egyptian 
bacchanals, and celebrate our drink?  Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 

What wild fury was there in the heathen bacchanals, which 
we have not feen equalled. Decay of Piety. 

Both extremes were banifhed from their walls, 

Carthufian fafts, and fulfome tacchanals. Pope. 

Blaccuus BOLE. n. f. A flower not tall, but very full and 
broad-leaved ; of a fad light purple, and a proper white ; hav- 
ing the three outmoft leaves edged with a crimfon colour, 
bluifh bottom, and dark purple. Mortimer. 

Baccr'Frerous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and fero, to bear, Lat.] 
Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and ca- 
lix both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the 
faflafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, that is, contain- 
ing in it only one feed; as the arbutes. 

3. Such as have but polyfpermous fruit, that is, containing two or 
more kernels or feeds within it; as the jafminum, liguftrum. 
4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many acini, or round foft 
balls fet clofe together like a bunch of grapes; as the uva ma- 
rina. Ray. 

Bacci'vorous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and voro, to devour, 
Lat.] A devourer of berries. Dili. 

Ba‘cHELor. n. f. [This is a word of very uncertain etymology, 
it not being well known what was its original fenfe. “Funius 
derives it from Baxna@, foolifh; Menage, from bas chevalier, a 
knight of the loweft rank ; Spelman, from baculus, a ftaff; Cu- 
jas, from buccella, an allowance of provifion. The moft pro- 
bable derivation feems to be from bacca laurus, the berry of a 
laurel or bay ; bachelors being young, are of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. In Latin, baccalaurcus. } 

I. A man unmarricd. 

Such feparation 

Becomes a virtuous bache/or end a maid, 

Shake/p. Midfummer Nights Dreem. 

The haunting of thofe diffolute places, or refort to courte- 
fans, are no more punifhed in married men than in bachelors. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty which be- 

longs to the bachelor’s eftate. Dryden s Dufrefnsy. 
Let finful bachelors their woes deplore, 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Pepe. 

2. Aman who takes his firft degrees at the univerfity in any pro- 
feffion. 

Being a boy, new Jacbelor of arts, I chanced to fpeak againt 
the pope. Afcham’s Schoolrafter. 

I appear before your honour, in behalf of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, bacheler of phyfick. Arbuthn. and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 

2. A knight of the loweft order. This is a fenfe now little ufed. 

Ba'cHELoRS Button. [See Campion, of which itis a {pecics. ] 
All the forts of this plant are hardy ; they grow above two foot, 
and produce their flower in Juneand July. Millar. 

BA'’CHELORSHIP. n.f. [from bachelor.) The condition of a 
bachclor. 

Her mother, living yet, can teftify, 

She was the firft fruit of my bachelorjhip. 

BACK. ». f. [bac, bæc, Sax. Lach, Germ.] 

1. The hinder part of the body, from the neck to the thighs, 

As the voice goeth round, as well towards the tack as to- 
wards the front of him that foeaketh, fo likewife doth the echo: 
for you have many back echocs to the place where you ftand. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N° 247- 
Part following enter, part remain without, 
Vith envy hear their fellow's conqu’ring fhout; 

And mount on others backs, in hope to fhare. Drycen. 

2. The outer part of the hand when it is fhut; oppofed to the 
palm. 

Mcthought love pitying me, when he faw this, 
Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kils. Donne. 
3 a. 1 he 


Shate/p. Hen. VI. 
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3. The outward part of the body; that which requires cloaths ; 
oppofed to the gelly. 

‘Thofe who, by their anceftors, have been fet free from a 
conftant drudgery to thcir backs and their bellies, fhould beftow 
fome time on their heads. Locke. 

4. The rear; oppofed to the van. 

He might conclude, that Walter would be upon the king’s 

back, as his majelty was upon his. Clarendon, b. viii. 
5. The place behind. 
Antheus, Sergeftus grave, Cleanthus ftrong, 

And at their backs a mighty ‘Trojan throng. 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. 
Trees fet upon the backs of chimneys do ripen fruit fooncr. 
Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 856. 
7. The thick part of any tool, oppofed to the edge; as the Lack 
of a knife or fword; whence back/word, or fword with a 
back; as, 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis cither at back/word, fingle faul- 

chion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnot s Hiftory of F. Bull. 
8. To turn the éack on one, is to forfake him, or neglect him. 
At the hour of death, all the friendfhips of the world fhall 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turn its back upon him. 
South. 
g. Toturn the back, isto go away ; to be not within the reach of 
taking cognizance. 

His back was no fooner turned, but they returned to their 

former rebellion. Sir J. Davies on Ireland, 
Back. adv. [from the noun.] 
1. To the place from which one came. 
Back you fhall not to the houfe, unlefs 

You undertake that with me. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

He fent many to feek the fhip Argo, threatening that if they 
brought not back Medea, they fhould fuffer in her ftead. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
But where they are, and why they came not back, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 
Back to thy native ifland might’ft thou fail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 
2. Backward; from the prefent ftation. 
I’ve been furprifed in an unguarded hour, 

But muft not now go back; the love that lay 

Half fmother’d in my breaft, has broke through all 

Its weak reftraints. Addifon’s Cato. 

3. Behind ; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour; but lo the 

Lord hath kept thee back from honour. Numb. xxiv. 11. 
Conftrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful weed. 
Blackmore’s Creation, b. ii. 


Dryden. 


Pope’s Odyffey. 


4. Toward things paft. 
I had always a curiofity to look back unto the forrows of 
things, and to view in my mind the beginning and progrefs of 
a rifing world. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
5. Again ; in return. 
The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere fo, 
She could not fway her houfe, command her followers, 
Take and give back affairs, and their defpatch, 
With fuch a fmooth, difcreet, and ftable bearing. 
Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
6. Again; a fecond time. 
This Czefar found, and that ungrateful age, 
With lofing him, went Jack to blood and rage. Waller. 
The epiftles being written from ladies forfaken by their lov- 
ers, many thoughts came back upon us in divers letters. Dryd. 
To Back. v.a. [from the noun Zack. } 
1. To mount on the back of a horfe. 
That roan fhall be my throne. 
Welll will back him ftrait. O Efperance ! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Shak. Henry IV. 
2. To break a horfe ; to train him to bear upon his back. 
Direét us how to back the winged horfe ; 
Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. 
3. Toplace upon the back. 
As I flept, mcthought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back d, 
Appcar’d to me. 
4. To maintain; to ftrengthen. 
Belike, he means, 
Back’dby the pow’r of Warwick, that falfe peer, 
T’ afpire unto the crown. Shake[p. Henry VI. 
You are ftrait enough in the fhoulders, you care not who 
fees your back : call you that sacking of your friends? a plague 
upon fuch acking ! give me them that will face me. Sh. H. VI. 
Thefe were fecondcd by certain demilaunces, and both 
backed with men at arms. Sir F. Hayward. 
Did they not fwear, in exprefs words, 
To prop and Lack the houfe of lords ? 
And after turn’d out the whole houfeful. Hudibras. 
A great malice, backed with a great intereft, can have no ad- 
vantage of a man, but from his expectations of fomething with- 


Rofcommon. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


out himfelf South. 
How fhall we treat this bold afpiring man? 
SuccefS ftill follows him, and backs his crimes. Addif. Cato. 
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5. To juflify ; to fupport. 
‘The patrons of the ternary number of principles, and thofe 
that would have five elements, endcavour to bac their cxperi- 


ments with a fpecious reafon. Boyle. 
We have I know not how many adages to back the reafon of 
this moral. L’Eftrange. 
6. To fecond. 
Factious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide, 
Their wagers Lack their withes. Dryden's Fables. 


To Ba‘cxarre. v. a. [from back and bite.] To cenfure or re- 
proach the abfent. 

Moft untruly and malicioufly do thefe evil tongues backbite 
and flandcr the facred afhes of that moft juft and honourable 
perfonage. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

I will ufe him well; a friend i’ th’ court is better than a 
penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 
knaves, and will backbite. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Ba‘cKBITER. n.f. [from backbite.] A privy calumniator; a 
cenfurer of the abfent. 

No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, or his under- 
miner, his betrayer, or his oppreffor, as his friend. South. 

BA'CKBONE. n. f. [from back and bone.] The bone of the back. 

The backbone fhould be divided into many vertebres for com- 

modious bending, and not be one entire rigid bone. Ray, 
Ba/cKcarRy. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foreft laws, noteth it for one of the four 
circumftances, or cafes, wherein a forefter may arreft an offen- 
der againft vert or venifon in the foreft, viz. {table-ftand, dog- 
draw, fackcarry, and bloody hand. e  Cowel. 

Ba'cxpoor. 2. f. [from back and door.] The door behind the 
houfe ; privy paflage. 

The proceffion durft not return by the way it came; but, 
after the devotion of the monks, pafled out at a backdoor of the 
convent. Addifon on Italy. 

Popery, which is fo far fhut out as not to re-enter openly, is 
ftealing in by the Zackdoor of atheifm. Atterbury, 

Ba'ckED. adj. [from back.] Having a back. 
Lofty-neck’d, 
Sharp headed, barrel-belly’d, broadly back’d. Dryd. Virgil. 
Ba'cKFRIEND. n. f. [from back and friend.) A friend back- 
wards ; that is, an enemy in fecret. 

Set the reftlefs importunities of talebearers and backfriends 
againft fair words and profeffions. L’Eftrange. 

Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil power ; 
as fome who are backfriends to both, wouid malicioufly infinu- 
ate. South. 

Backxca’mmon. 2. f. [from bach gammon, Wclch, a little battle. ] 
A play or game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what efteem are you with the vicar of the parifh? can 

you play with him at backgammon è Swift. 
BA'CKHOUSE. n. f. [from back and houfe.] The buildings be- 
hind the chief part of the houfe. 

Their backioufes, of more neceflary than cleanly fervice, as 
kitchens, ftables, are climbed up unto by fteps. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
BA'CKPIECE. n. f. [from back and piece.] The piece of armour 
which covers the back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put on 
his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Camden. 

Ba’ckRroom. 2. f. [from back and room.] A room behind; not 
in the front. 

If you have a fair profpect backwards of gardens, it may be 
convenient to make backrooms the larger.  Mlox. Mech. Exerc. 

Ba’cksIDE. n. f. [from back and /ide.] 
1. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickfilver were rubbed from the bact/fide of the fpe- 
culum, the glafs would caufe the fame rings of colours, but 
more faint; the phenomena depends not upon the quickfilver,. 
unlefs fo far as it encreafes the reflection of the backfide of the 
glafs. Newton s Optickse 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a wall with 

her head downwards and her bact/ide upwards. Addifon. 
3- The yard or ground behind a houfe. 

The wafh of paftures, fields, commons, roads, ftreets, or 

backfides, are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer. 
To Backsti'pE. v. n. [from back and flide.] To fall off; to 
apoftatize: a word only ufed by divincs. 

Haft thou feen that which dack/lidizg Ifrael hath done? She 
is gone up upon every high mountain, and under every green 
trec. Fercmiah, iii. 6. 

BACKSLI'DER. n. f. [from back/lide.] An apoftate. 
The back/lider in heart fhall be filled. Prov. xiv. 14: 
BA'cxsTAFF. n.f. [from back and flaff; becaufe, in taking an 
obfervation, the obferver’s back is turned towards the fun. } 
An inftrument ufeful in taking the fun’s altitude at fea; in- 
vented by Captain Davies. 
Ba'cxstairs. n.f. [from back and fiairs.} The private ftairs 
in the houfe. 

I condemn the practice which hath lately crept into the court 
at the dack/tairs, that fome pricked for fheriffs get out of the 
bill. Bacons Advice ta Sir George Villiers. 

Back- 
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Balexstays. a J: [from back and flay.) Ropes or ftays which 
keep the malls of a hip trom pitching forward or overboard. 
Ba‘cxsworn. n. j [from back and fword.] A {word with one 

fharp edge. l 
Bul dreaded not old Lewis at Jackfword. — Arbuth. F. Bull. 
BACKWARD. (adv. [from back and peand, Sax. that is, to- 
Backwarcs. 4 wards the back.] 
a. With the back forwards. 
They went Lackward, and thcir faces were backward. Gen.ix. 
2. ‘Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft caft backwards, 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go bacsqvaid before they take their rife. Bacon’s Nat. H. 

3. On the back. 
‘Then darting from her malignant eyes, 

She caft him bactward as he {trove to rife. Dryden’s Eneid. 
4. From the prefent ftaticn to the place behind the back. 

We might have met thein dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them daci ward home. Shakc/p. Macbeth. 

The monttrous fight 

Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worfe 

Urg’d them behind. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
5. Regreffively. 

Are not the rays of light, in paffing by the edges and fides of 
bodies, bent feveral times backwards and forwards with a mo- 
tion like that of an eel? Newton's Opticks. 

- Towards fomething paft. 

To prove the pofhbility cf a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks bacéwards ; fer what has been done or fuffer- 
ed, may certainly be done or fuffered again. South. 

. Out of the progreffive ftate; reflex. 
No, doubtlefs ; for the mind can backward caft 
Upon herfelf, her underflanding light. Sir F. Davies. 
8. From a better to a worfe flate. 
The work went backward; and the more he ftrove 
T advance the fuit, the farther from her love. 
o. Pait; in time paft. 

They have fpread one of the worft languages in the world, 

if we look upon it fome reigns backwards. Locke. 
10. Perverfely ; from the wreng end. 
I never yet faw man, 

But fhe would fpell him dactward ; if fair-fac’d, 

She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her fifter ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Madc a foul blot ; if tall, a launce ill-headed. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
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Ba/CKWARD. adi. 
1, Unwilling; averfe. 
Cities laid waftc, they ftorm’d the dens and caves ; 
For wifer brutes are backqvard to be flaves. Pope. 
Weare strangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbury. 
Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward to 
engage with us in alliances. Addifon. Freeholder. 
2. Hefitating. 
All things are ready, if our minds be fo; 
Perilh the man, whofe mind is backward now. Shak. EL V. 
3. Sluggifh ; dilatory. 
The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing 
every argumint. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
4. Dull; not quick or apprchenfive. 
It often falls out, that the Jackwerd learner makes amends 
another way. South. 
Backwarp, xf. The things or ftate behind or paft. 


What feelt thou elfe 

In the dark fachward or abyfin of time? —‘ Shake/p. Tempeft. 
Ba'cRwarp ty, adv. [from lac!ccard.] 
1. Unwillingly ; aveifely ; with the back forward. 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d, 

Though they do fly, yet Lackwaridly do go 

With proud zfpect, difdaining greater hafte. 
2. Perverfely. 


Sidney. 


I was the firft man 

That e'er receiv’d giit frem him ; 

And docs he think fo bac. wardly of me, 

That Pl! requite it lait ? Shażtefp. Timon. 

BA'CKWARDNESS. 7. f. (from backward.] Dulnefs; unwilling- 
nefs; fluggifhnceís. 

The thing by which wc arc apt to excufe our bac! wardiels 
to good works, is the ill fuccefs that hath been obferved to at- 
tend weil defigned charities. Atterbury. 

Ba'con. n. J- [procably froin kaken, that is, dried ficfh.] 
1. Uhe fefhot a hog faited and dried. 
High o’cr the hearth a chine of Lacon hung, 
Good old Philemon feiz’d it with a prong, 
"Ihen cut a fice. Drydens Fables, 
2. To fave the Lacon, is a phrafe for preferving one’s telf from 
being unburt; borrowed from the carc'cf houfewives in the 
country, where they have ftldom any other provifion in the 
bowie than dricd bacon, to fecure it trom the marching foldiers. 
What frightens you thus? my good fon! fays the prieft ; 
Yeu murderd, are furry, and have been confctt, 
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O father! my forrow will fcarce fave my bacon 
For ’twas not that I murder’d, but that I was taken. Prior, 
BACULO'METRY. n. f. [from baculus, Lat. and pirgor, J Theart 
of meafuring diftances by one or more ftaves. Dia. 
BAD. adj. [quaad, Dutch; compar. avorfe 5 fuperl. wor/f.] n 
1. Ill; not good: a gencral word ufed in regard to phylical or 
moral faults, cither of men or things. r 
Moft men have politicks cnouzh to make, through violence, 
the beft fcheme of government a bad one. Pope. 
2. Vitious; corrupt. 
Thou may’ft repent, 
And one bad act, with many decds well done, f 
May’ft cover. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1.256. 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from bad to worfe. Milton's Parad. Loft, b. xii; 
Our unhappy fates 
Mix thee amongft the dad, or make thee run 


Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee fhun. Prior. 
3. Unfortunate; unhappy. 
The fun his annual courfe obliquely made, 
Good days contraéted, and enlarg’d the bad. Dryden. 


4. Hurtful; unwholefome. : . 
Reading was Lad for his eyes,writing made his head ake. Add. 
5. Sick. 


BAD, i The preterite of id. 


Bape. 
And, for an earneft of greater honour, 
He bad me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawder. Mach. 
Bance. n.f. [A word of uncertain etymology ; derived by Ju- 
nius from bode or bade, a meflenger ; and fuppofed to be cor- 
rupted from badage, the credential of a meflenger: but taken 
by Skinner and Minfhew from bagghe, Dut. a jewel, or bague, a 
ring, Fr.] ; 
1. A mark or cognizance worn to fhew the relation of the wearer 
to any perfon or thing. 
But on his breaft a bloody crofs he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying lord ; 

For whofe fweet fake that glorious badge he wore. Spenfer. 

The outward fplendour of his office, is the badge and token 
of that glorious and facred character which he inwardly bears. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 
2. A token by which one is known. 
A favage tygrefs on her helmet lies ; 

The famous badge Clarinda us’d to bear. 

3. The mark of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him; even fo much, that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bit- 
terncfs. Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true dadge. Shake. Tit. Andron. 
Let him nct bear the badges of a wreck, 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden's Perftus. 
To BADGE. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To mark as with a badge. 
Your royal father’s murder’d. 
Oh, by whom? 

Thefe of his chamber, as it feem’d, had don’t ; 

Their hands and faces were all dadg’d with blood, 

So were their daggers. Shake/p. Macbeth, 

BADGER. nm. f. [bedour, Fr.] An animal that earths in the 
ground, ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger, hath legs of one fide fhorter than the 
other, is very generally received not only by theorifts and unex- 
perienced believers, but moft who behold them daily. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
BADGER LEGGED. adj. [from badger and legged.| Having legs 
of an unequal length, as the badger is fuppofed to have. 

His body crooked all over, big- bellied, badger legged, and his 
complexion fwarthy. L’Eftrange. 

Ba‘pcer. n. f. [perhaps from the Latin Lajulus, a carrier; but, 

' by Junius, derived from the badger, a creature who {tows up 

his previfion.] Cne that buys corn and viduals in one place, 

and carrics it unto another. Cowel. 
Ba’piy. adv. [from żad.] Ina bad manner; not well. 
How goes the day with us? Oh tell me, Hubert, — 

Badly, I fear. How fares your majefty? Shak. King Yohn. 

Ba'pness. n f. [from Lad.] Want of good qualities, either na- 
tural or moral. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feek his 
death ; but a provoking merit, fet awork by a reprovable bad- 
nefs in himfelf. Shake/p. King Lear. 

l here is one convenience in this city, which makes fome 
amends for the badnefs of the pavement. Addijon on Italy. 

I did not fee how the Ladne/s of the weather could be the 
king's fault. Adaifon. Freeholder. 

To Barrie. v.a. fbeffer, Fr.] 
1. To clude. 

They made a fhift to think themfelyes cuiltlefs, in fpite of all 
their fins; to break the precept, and at the fame time to baffie 
the curfe. South. 

He hath deferved to kave the grace withdrawn, which he 
hath fo long bagied and defied. Atterbury. 

2. To conicund; to defeat with fome confufion, as by perplex- 
ing or amulmg ; to bepieis fometimes lefs than to conguer. 
Mezen- 


Fairfax, b. ii. 
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Etruria loft, 

He brings to Turnus’ aid his baffled hoit. © Drydens nerd. 

When the mind has brought itielf to clofe thinking, it may 
goon roundly. Every abttrufe problem, every intricate quef- 
rion will not baf, difcourage, or break it. Locke. 

3. To crufh ; to bring to nothing. 

A foreign petentate trembles at a war with the Englifh na- 
tion, ready to employ againit him fuch revenues as thall baffle 
his defigns upon their country. Add:fon. Freeholder, N° 20. 

Ba'EFLE. x. f. [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the fkill of the difputant that kecps off a baffle. South. 

The authors having miffed of their aims, are fain to retreat 
with fruftration and a baffe. South. 

BA'FFLER. n.f. [from laste] He that puts to confufion, or 
defeats. 

Experience, that great Vaffer of fpcculation, affures us the 
thing is too poflible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fact to 
confute our fuppofitions. Government of the Tongue, ¥ 2. 

Baa. n. f. [belxe, Sax. from whence perhaps by dropping, as is 
ufual, the harfh confonant, came bege, tage, tag.} 
1. A fack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as money, corn. 
Coufin, away for England; hafte before, 

And, ere our coming, fee thou fhake the bags 

Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels 

Sct thou at liberty. Shake/p. King “fobn. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praifes? Is it that thy 
Legs and thy barns are full ? South. 

Thofe waters were inclofed within the earth as ina dag. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 
From the crack’d éag the dropping guinea fpoke. Pofe. 
2. That part of animals in which fome particular juices are con- 
tained, as the poifon of vipers. 
The fwelling poifon of the feveral fects, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infects, 


Shall burft its dag. Dryden. 
Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d ; 
So may thy cows their burden’d bags diftend. Dryden. 


3. An ornamental purfe of filk tied to men’s hair. 
We faw ayoung fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a boh wig and black filken bag tied to.it.  Addifon. Spectator. 
4. A term ufed to fignify different quantities of certain commodi- 
ties; as a bag of pepper; a Lag of hops. 
To Bac. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put into a bag. 
Accordingly he drain’d thofe marfhy grounds, 
And bagg’d them ina blue cloud. Dryden's King Arthur. 
Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
2. To load with a bag. 
Likea bee tage’d with his honey’d venom, 
Be brings it to your hive. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 
To Bac. v.n. To fwell like a full bag. 
The flin fcemed much contracted, yet it lagged, and had a 
porringer full of matter in it. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Two kids that in the valley ftray’d, 
I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d : 
They drain two tagging udders every day. Dryden’s Virgil. 
BA'GATELLE. n f. [cagatelle, Fr.] Atrifle; a thing of noim- 
portance. 
Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd feals ; 
Rich trifles, ferious éagatelles. 
Ba’ccaGe. n.f. [from kag, bagage, Fr.] 
1. ‘he furniture and utentils of an army. 
The army was an hundred and feventy thoufand footmen, 
and twelve thoufand horfemen, befide the baggage. ‘fudith,vii.2. 
Riches are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be fpared, nor 
left behind, but they hinder the march. _ Bawon. 
‘They were probably always in readinefs, and carried among 
the baggage of the army. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
2. The goods that are to be carricd away, as bag and baggage. 
Dolabella defigned, when his affairs grew defperate in Egypt, 
to pack up tag and taggaze, and fail for Italy. Arbuth. on Coins. 
3. A worthlefs woman ; in French daga/fte; fo called, becaufe 
fuch women follow camps. 
A fpark of indignation did rife in her, not to fuffer fuch a 
Faggaze to win away any thing of hers. _ Sidney. 
When this ageage mects with a man who has vanity to cre- 
dit relations, fhe turns him to account. Speétat. N° 205. 
Ba‘exto. 2. f: [4agno, Ital. a bath.) A houfe for bathing, {weat- 
ing, and otherwile cleanfing the body. 
T have known two inftances of malignant fevers produced by 
the hot air of a bagnio. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Ba/cpire. n. f. [from kaz and pipe; the wind being received in 
abag.] A mufical inftrument, confifting of a leathern bag, 
which blows up like a foot-ball, by means of a port vent or 
little tube fixed to it, and {topped by a valve; and three pipes 
or flutes, the tirit called the great pipe or drone, and the fecond 
the little one; which pafs the wind out only at the bottom ; 
tthe third hes a reed, and is pleid on by comprefiing the bag 
under the arm, when full; and opening or {topping the holes, 
which are eight, with the fingers. “Ihe dazpipe takes in the 
co:npafs of tuet octaves, Chainders. 


Vou. I. 


Prior. 


Bory I 


No banners but fhirts, with fome bad bagpipes inftead of 
drum and fife. Sidney, b. i. 
He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general animated with the 
found. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 27. 
Bacrrrer. n. f: [from Lagpife.] One that plays on a bagpipe. 
Some that will evermore peep thro’ their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at abaepiper. Shak. M. of Venice: 
BAGUETTE. n.j. [VFr. a term of architecture.] A little round 
Nee lefs than an aftragal; fometimes carved and en- 
riched. 


To BatcneE. v. a. [bagner, Fr.] To drench; to foak : a word 
out of ufe. 

The women forflow not to baigne them, unlefs they plead 
their hecls, with a worfe perfume than Jugurth found in the 
dungeon. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 

Batt. n.f. [of this word the etymologifts give many derivations ; 
it feems to come from the French éailler, to put into the hand ; 
to deliver up, as a man delivers himfelf up in furety. ] 

Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arrefted or im- 
prifoned upon aétion either civil or criminal, under fecurity ta- 
ken for his appearance. There is both common and fpccial 
Lail; common bail is in actions of {mall prejudice, or flight proof, 
called common, becaufe any fureties in that cafe are taken: 
whereas, upon caufes of greater weight, or apparent fpeciality, 
Special bail or furety muft be taken. There is a difference be- 
tween bail and mainprife; for he that is mainprifed, is at large, 
until the dav of his appearance: but where a man is bailed, he 
is always accounted by the law to be in their ward and cuftody 
for the time: and they may, if they will, keep him in ward or 


in prifon at that time, or othzrwife at their will. Cowel. 
Worry’d with debts, and paft all hopes of bai’, 
The unpity’d wretch lies rotting in a jail. Rofcommon. 
And bribe with prefents, or when prefents fail, 
They fend their proftituted wives for bail. Dryden. 


To Bait. v a. [from the noun.] 

1. To give bail for another. 

Let me be their bail— 

They fhall be ready at your highnefs’ will, 

To anfwer their fufpicion 

Thou fhalt not bail them. 

2. To admit to bail. 

When they had bazled the twelve bifhops, who were in the 
Tower, the houfe of commons, in great indignation, caufed 
them immediately again to be recommitted to the Tower. 

Clarendon. 

BA'ILABLE. adj. [from barl.] That may be fet at liberty by 
bail or fureties. 

Ba‘iLiFF. 2. f. [a word of doubtful etymology in itfelf, but bor- 
rowed by us from baillie, Fr.} 

1. A fubordinate officer. 

Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, and governed by a 
bailiff {ent them every three years from the fenate of Berne. 
Addifon on Italy. 
2. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute arrefts. 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under-fheriffs and 
their darliffs, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before he 
cometh to the knowledge of the procefs that runneth againft 
him. Bacon. 

A bailiff, by miftake, feized you for a debtor, and kept you 
the whole evening in a fpunginz-houfe. Swift. 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind. Pope. 

3. An under-fleward of a manor. 

Ba‘tLiwick. n. f. [of baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax.] The place of 
the jurifdiction of a bailiff within his hundred, or the lord’s 
franchife. It is that liberty which is exempted from the fhe- 
riff of the county, over which the lord of the liberty appointeth 
a bailiff. Cowel, 

A proper cfficer is to walk up and down his bailiwick. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

There iffued writs to the fheriffs, to return the names of the 
feveral land-owners in their feveral bailiwicks. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Bait. v. a. [bazan, Sax. baitzen, Germ. | 

1. To put meat upon a hook, in fome place, to tempt fifth or 
other animals. 

Oh, cunning enemy, that to catch a (aint, 

With faints doft bait thy hook ! moft dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on 

To fin in loving virtue. Shake[p. Meafure for Mifeafure. 

Let’s be revenged on him; lets appoint bhim a meeting, 
give him a fhow of comfort in his fuit, and lead him on witha 
fure baited delay, till he hath pawned his horfes to mine hoft of 
the garter. Shake/p. Merry Vives of Windfer. 

Many forts of fifhes feed upon inféts, 2s is well known to 


Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 


anglers, who bait their hooks with them. Rey. 
How are the fex improv’d in am’rous arts ! 
What new-found fnares they ait for human hearts! Gay. 


2. To give meat to one’s felf, or horfes, on the road. 
What fo ftrong, 
But wanting reft, will alfo want of might? 
‘Ihe fun, that meafures heaven ail day lone, 
At night doth dart his ftceds the ocean waves among. F. 2, 
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BAK 


To Barr. v.a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.) To attack with vio- 
lence; to fet dogs upon. 
Who feeming forely chaffed at his band, 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do éait, 
With idle force did fain them to withftand. 
, I will not yield 
To kifs the ground before young Malcolm’s feet ; 
And fo be baited with the rabble’s curfe. Shak. Macketh. 
To Bair. v.n. To ftop at any place for refrefhment; per- 
haps this word is more properly bate; to abate fpced. 
But our defires, tyrannical extorfion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delightfulnefs, 
Where but a daiting place is all our portion. 
As one who on his journey baits at noon, 
Tho’ bent on fpeed; fo here the archangel paus’d. Par. Loft. 
In al! our journey from London to his houfe, we did not fo 
much as ait at a whig inn. Addifon. Spectat. N° 126. 
To Barr. v. n. [asan bawk.] To clap the wings; to make an 
offer of flying; to flutter. 
All plum’d like eftridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath’d ; 
Glittering in golden coats like images. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Hood my unman’d blood éaiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle ; till {trange love, grown bold, 
Thinks true love acted fimple modefty. Shak. Rom. and Ful. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keepers call ; 
That is, to watch her as we watch thefe kites, 
Chat éait and beat, and will not be obedient. 
Shakep. Taming of the Shrew. 


Fairy Quecn. 


Sidney. 
y 


Barr. x. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Meat fet to allure fith, or other animals, to a fnare. 
The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the fith 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 
Shakefp. Much ada about Nothing. 
2. A temptation; an enticement. 
And that fame glorious beauty’s idle boaft, 
Ts but a bait fuch wretches to beguile. Spenf. fonnet xli. 
Taketh therewith the fouls of men, as with certain baits. 
Hooker, b.v. § 35- 
Sweet words I grant, aits and allurements {weet 
But greateft hopes of greateft croffes meet. Fairfax, b. ii. 
Fruit, like that 
e Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter. Miltons Par. Loft, b.x. l. 551. 
Secure from foolith pride’s affected ftate, 


And fpecious flattery’s more pernicious bait.  Rofcommon. 
Her head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair, 

Which in a fimple knot was ty’d above : 

Swect negligence! unheeded bait of love! Drydens Fab. 


Grant that others could with equal glory, ' 
Lcok down on pleafures, and the dazts of fenfe. dd. Cato. 

3. A refrefliment on a journey. 

Baize. ».f- A kind of coarfe open cloth ftuff, having a long 
nap; fometimes frized on one fide, and fometimes not frized, 
according to the ufes it is intended for. This ftuffis without 
wale, being wrought on a loom with two treddles, like flan- 
nel. Chambers. 

To BAKE. v.a. participle paffive, baked, or baken. [bæcan, Sax. 
becten, Germ. fuppofed by Wachter to come from bec, which, 
in the Phrygian language, fignificd bread. ] 

r. To heat any thing in a clofe place; generally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea, he kindleth it, 
and baeth bread. LTfaiah, xliv. 15. 
The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their de- 
licacy in bread, and perhaps fomething in their manner of bak- 

Sawee “Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To harden in the fire. 

The work cf the fire is a kind of bating; and whatfoever 
the fire bażeth, time doth in fome degree diflolve. Bacon. 

3. To harden with heat. 

With vehement funs 
When dufty fummer bakes the crumbling clods, 
How pleafant ist, beneath the twifted arch, 
‘To ply the fweet caroufe ! 
‘Lhe fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, ¿akd the mud. 

To BAKE. v. n. 

t. ‘Lodo the work of baking. 

l kecp his houle, and I wafh, wring, brew, sae, fcour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfar. 


Philips. 
Dryden. 


2. To be heated or baked. 
Fillet of a fenny {nake, 
In the cauldron boil and éa-e. 
BaktD Meats. Meats drefled by the oven. 
(here be fome houfes, wherein fweetmeats will relent, and 
bated meats will mould, mere than others.  Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
eee a. j. [from bake and houfe.} A place for baking 
read, 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


BAL 


I have marked a willingnefs in the Italian artizans, to diftri- 

bute the kitchen, pantry, and ¢akehou/e, under ground. Mation. 
Ba’ken. The participle from to take. 

There was acake taken on the coals, and a crufe of watenat 

his head. t Kings, xix. 6. 
Ba'ker. n. f. [from to bake.] He whofe trade isto bake. 1 
In life and health, every man muft proceed upon truft, there 
being ns knowing the intention of the cook or baker. South. 
Ba‘tance. n. f. [talance, Fr. tilanx, Lat] Es 
t. One of the fix fimple powers in mechanicks, ufed principally 
for determining the difference of weight in heavy bodies. Ie 
is of feveral forms. Chambers, 
2. A pair of fcales. D f 

A balance of power, either without or within a ftate, is beft 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a balance is. It 
fuppofes three things; firft, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two fcales, with j 
whatever is weighed therein. Swift. 

For when on ground the burden’d balance lies, ia 

The empty part is lifted up the higher. Sir John Davies. 

3. A metaphorical Lalance, or the mind employed in comparing 
one thing with another. ° 
I have in equal Lalance juftly weighed, 
What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer : 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
4. The act of comparing two things, as by the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable, but from this 
inference upon the balance, that we fuffer only the lot of na- 
ture. L’Eflrange’s Fables. 

Upon a fair dalance of the advantages on either fide, it will ” 
appear, that the rules of the gofpel are more powerful means of 
conviction than fuch meflage. Atterbury. 

5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by which, of two 
things weighed together, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value the 
importation ; and then the da/ance of trade muft of neceffity 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacon's Zdv. to Sir G. Villiers. 

6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an account even ; 
as, he ftated the account with his correfpondent, and paid the 
balance. 

7. Equipoife ; as balance of power. See the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleafure’s {miling train, 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 

Thefe mixed with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppoftng that all watches, whilft the balance beats, 
think ; and it is fufficiently proved, that my watch thought al! 
laft night. Locke. 

g. In aftronomy. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack, com- 
monly called Libra. 

To Ba’Lance. v.a. [valancer, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or figurative; to compare 
by the balance. 

If men would but balance the good and the evil of things, 
they would not venture foul and body for a little dirty intereft. 

L’Eftrange’s Fables. 


Pope. 


2. To regulate the weight in a balance. 
Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her ftates to awe. 
3- To counterpoife ; to weigh equal to. 
The attraction of the glafs is balanced, and rendered ineffec- 
tual by the contrary attraction of the liquor. Newtons Opt. 
4. To regulate an account, by ftating it on both fides. 
Judging is, balancing an account, and determining on which 
fide the odds lie. Locke. 
5. To pay that which is wanting to make the two parts of an ac- 
count equal. 


Waller. 


Give him leave 
To żalance the account of Blenheim’s day. Prior. 
Though I am very well fatisfied, that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts with my Maker, I am refolved, how- 
ever, to turn all my endeavours that way. Addifon. Spectator. 
To Ba‘Lance. v.n. To hefitate; to fu€tuate between equal 
motives, as a balance plays when charged with equal weights. 
Were the fatisfaétion of luft, and the joys of heaven, offered 
at any one’s prefent poffeffion, he would not balance, or err in 
the determination of his choice, Locke. 
Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not why you 
fhould balance a moment about printing it. Atterbury to Pope. 
BA'LANCER. n. J. (from balance.) The perfon that weighs any 
thing. 
Ba'tass Ruby. n. f. (Lalas, Fr. fuppofed to be an Indian term.] 
A kind of ruby. 
Balafs ruly is of a crimfon colour, with a caft of purple, and 
feems beft to anfwer the defcription of the ancients. 


Woodward on Foffils. 
To BALBU’'CINATE. v. n. [from balbutio, Lat.} To ftammer in 
fpeaking. Dit. 


To BaLBU’'TIATE. v.n. The fame with balbucinate. Di. 
Barco’ny. n.f. [halcon, Fr. takone, Ital.] A frame of iron, 
wood, or ftone, before the window of a room. 


I Then 


Then pleafure came, who, liking not the fafhion, 
Began to make falconies, terraces, 


Till the had weaken’d all by alteration. Herbert, 
When dirty waters from balconies drop, 
And dext’rous damfe!s twirl the fprinkling mop. Gay. 


Bap. adj. [tal, Welch. ] 
1. Without hair. 
Neither fhall men make themfelves Za/d for them. Fer.xvi.5. 
I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the caufe of baldnefs 
in men is the drynefs of the brain, and its fhrinking from the 
fkull; he having obferved, that in Lald perfons, under the éald 
part, there was a vacuity between the fkull and the brain, Ray. 
He ihould imitate Czfar, who, becaufe his head was bald, 
covered that defeét with laurels. Adaifon. Spet. N° 232. 
2. Without natural covering. 
Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs’d with a e 
And high top éa/d with dry antiquity. Shake/p. As you like it. 
3- Without the ufual covering. 
He is fet at the upper endo’ th’ table; 
before him. 
4. Unadorned ; inelegant. 
Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranflation of the 
Ilias, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould have ended it. 
! Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
And that, though Iabour’d, line muft bald appear, 
That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear. Creech. 
5. Stripped; naked; without dignity ; without value ; bare. 
What fhould the people do with thefe bald tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obcdience fails 
To th’ greater bench. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
6. Bald was ufed by the northern nations, to fignify the fame as 
audax, bold; andis Still in ufe. So Baldwin, and by inverfion 
Winbald, is bold conqueror; Ethelbald, nobly bold; Eadtald, bap- 
pily bold; which are of the fame import as Thrafeas, Thrafyma- 
chus, and Thrafybulus, &c. Gibfon’s Camden. 
BA'LDACHIN. u. f. [baldachino, Ital.] A picce of architecture, 
in form of a canopy, fupported with columns, and ferving as a 
covering toan altar. It properly fignifies a rich filk, du cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hoft. Build. Dif. 
Ba'LDERDASH. n. f. [probably of bald, Sax. bold, and da/h, to 
mingle.] Any thing jumbled together without judgment ; 
rude mixture; a confufed difcourfe. 
To BAa'LDERDASH. v. a. [from thenoun.] To mix or adulte- 
rate any liquor. 
Ba'LDLY. adv. [from bald.) Nakedly ; meanly ; inelegantly. 
Ba‘tpmony. n. f. The fame with Gentian; which fee. 
Ba'tpness. n. f. [from bald.] 
x. The want of hair. 
2. The lofs of hair. 
Which happen’d on the skin to light, 
And there corrupting to a wound, 
Spreads leprofy and baldne/s round. 
3- Meannefs of writing ; inelegance. 
Ba‘tprick. n.f. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
I. A girdle. By fome Di@ionaries it is explained a bracelet ; but 
I have not found it in that fenfe. 
Athwart his breatt a baldrick brave he ware, 
That fhin’d like twinkling ftars, with ftones moft precious 
rare. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
A radiant baldrick, o'er his fhoulders ty’d, 


but they ftand Jald 
Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


Swift. 


Suftain’d the fword, that glitter’d at his fide. Pope. 
2. The zodiack. 
That like the twins of Jove, they feem’d in fight, 
Which deck the aldrick of the heavens bright. Spenfer. 


Bare. 2. f. [balle, Fr.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed up 
for carriage. 
One hired an afs in the dog-days, to carry certain bales of 
goods to fuch a town. LD Ejirange. 
It is part of the bales in which bohea tea was brought over 
from China. Woodward on Foff:ls. 
Bare. x. f. [bæl, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, Icelandifh.] Mifery ; 
calamity. i 
She look’d about, and feeing one in mail, 
Armed to point, fought back to turn again ; 
For light fhe hated as the deadly bale. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
To Bate. v.a. A word ufed by the failors, who bid bale out the 
water ; that is, /ave it out, by way of diftinction from pump- 
ing. Skinner. 
To Bare. v.n. [embeller, Fr. imballure, Itai.) To make upin- 
to a bale. 
Ba’LEFUL. adj. [from bale ] 
1. Full of mifery ; full of grief; forrowful ; fad; woful. 
Ah! lucklefs babe, born under cruel ftar, 
And in dead parents taleful afhes bred. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
But when I feel the bitter baleful fmart, 
Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 
I think that Į a new Pandora fec. Spenfer, fannei xxiv. 
Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnefs'd huge affliction and difinay, r 
Mix’d with obdurate pride and ftedfaft hate. Par. Lofl, b.i. 
2. Full of mifchief; dettructive. 
But when he faw his threat’ning was but vain, 
Heturn’d about, and fearch’d his balefi:! books again. F. 2, 


BAL 
Boilitig choler chokéss 
By fight of thefe, our baeful enemies. 
Untecn, untelt, the tiry ferpent skims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs ; 
His taleful breath infpiring, as he glides. 
Happy lerne, whofe roit wholeteme air 
Poifons envenom’d {piders, and forbids 
The baleful toad, and vipers from her thore: Philips. 

Ba'LEFULLY. adv. [from baleful.) Sorrowiully ; mifchievouily. 

Bak. n. f. [talk, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam, fuch as is 
ufed in building; arafter over an outhoule or barn. 

Bark. x. f. [derived by Skinner from valicare, Ital. to pafs over. ] 
A ridge of land left unploughed between the furrows, or at the 
end of the field. 

To Bark. v.a. [Sce the noun.] 

1. To difappoint; to fruftrate. 

Another thing in the grammar fchools I fee no ufe of, unlefs 
it be to balk young lads in the way to learning languages. Locke. 
Every one has a defire to kecp up the vigour of his faculties, 
and not to balk his underftanding by what is too hard for it. Locka 
But one may balk this good intent, 
And take things otherwife than meant. Pricr. 
The prices muft have been high; for a people fo rich would 
not balk their fancy. Arbuthnot on Cains. 
Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monfter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope's Ody fey. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 
Bals’d are the courts, and conteft is no more. Pope, 
2. To mifs any thing. 
by grifly Pluto he doth fwear, 
He rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn cup he grecteth ; 
Which foon he taketh by the ftalk, 
About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature bal, 
But lays on all he meeteth. 

3. To omit, or refufe any thine. 

This was looked for at your hand, and this was éc/’t. 
Shakefp. Twelf th Night. 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or fomething like this, feems 
to be intended here. 

Ten thoufand bold Scots, threc and twenty knights, 
Balk’d in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmedon’s plains, Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Ba'tKeRs. n. f. [In fifhery.] Men who ftand on à cliff, or high 
place on the fhore, and give a fign to the men in the fifhing- 
boats, which way the paflage or {hole of herrings is. — Cowl, 

The pilchards are purfued by a bigger fith, called a plufher, 
who leapeth above water, and bewraycth them to the éa/er. 

Carew’s Survey of Corxwal. 


Shakelp. Henry V1. 


Dryden s Ereid 


Drayt. Nymnpbid. 


Barr. n. f. [4al, Dan. bol. Dut.] 
Bel, diminutively Belin, the fun, or Apollo of the Celtæ, was 
called by the ancient Gauls 4żellio. Whatever was round, and 
in particular the head, was called by the ancients cither Bul, 
or Bel, and likewife B:/ and Biil. Among the modern Per- 
fians, the head is called Po/e; and the Flemings ftill call the 
head Bolle. rica®- is the head or poll, and sad, is to turn. 
Bia®- likewife fignifies a round ball, whence sw, and /e//, and 
ball, which the Welch term 4é/. By the Scotch alfo the head 
is named 44:2; whence the Englith /://is derived, fignifying the 
beak of a bird. Figuratively, the Phrygians and Thurians, by 
earn underftood a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriack dialects, 
Bar, Bra, and likewife 83>, fienifies lord, and by this name 
alfo the fun; and, in fome dialeéts,’Ha and ia, whence 1S, 
and "HAO, Fan@-, and Laa, and alfo in the Celtick diminu- 
tive way of expreffion, “EAw®-, Féa, and Biv >, fignified the 
fun; and ‘EA, Feaém, and B:A¢r, the moon. Among the Tcu- 
tonicks, o? and hei! have the fame meaning; whence the ad- 
jective bolig, or heilig, is derived, and figniñes divine or holy ; 
and the afpiration being changed into /, the Romans form their 
Sol. Baxter. 
1, Any thing made in a round form. 

The worms with many feet, which round themfelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon. 
Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers wield, 

But whirl from leathern ftrings huge balls of lead. Dryden. 
Like a ball of fnow tumbling down a hill, he gathered ftrenzth 
as he pafied. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
Still unripen’d in the dewy mincs, 
Within the žala trembling water fhines, 
That through the chryftal darts. Addi fons Rem. on Italy. 
Such of thofe corpufcles as happened to combine into one 
mafs, formed the mctallick and mineral talis, or nodules, which 
we find. Woocvara’s Natural Hiftery. 
2. A round thing to play with, either with the hand or foot, or 
a racket. 
Balls to the ftars, and thralls to fortune’s reign, 
Turn’d from themfelves, infected with their cage, 
Where death is fear’d, and life is held with pain. Sidney. 
Thofe I have feen play at éall, grow extremely earnett who 
fhould have the ball. Sidney. 
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3. A {mall round thing, with fome particular mark, by which 
Votes are given, or lots caft. 
Let lots decide it. 
For ev’ry number’d captive put a ball 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 
The reft, all white, are fafe. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
Minos, the ftri€t inquifitor, appears ; 
Round in his urn the blended dal/s he rowls ; 


Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden. 
4. A globe; as, the ball of the carth. 
Julius and Antony, thofe lords of all, 
Low at her fcet preient the conquer’d ball. Granville. 
Ye gods, what juftice rules the ball ? 
Frecdom and arts together fall. Pope. 


5. A globe borne as an enfign of fovereignty. 

Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought to 
hold the ball of a kingdom ; but, by fortune, is made himfelf 
a ball, tofled from mifery to mifcry, and from place to place. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundnefs; as the 

lower and fwelling part of the thumb, the apple of the cye. 
Be fubject to no fight but mine; invifible 

To every eye dail elie. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 

To make a ftern countenance, let your brow bend fo, that 
that it may almoft touch the éa/l of the eye. Peacham. 

7- The parchment fpread over a hollow piece of wood, ftuffed 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to fpread it 
on the letters. 

Baty. n.f. [éal, Fr. from ballare, low Lat. from 82axtu, to 
dance.] An entertainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions are made at the expence of fome particular perfon. 

If golden fconces hang not on the walls, 

To light the coftly fuppers and the balls. Dryden. 

He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball; but I can 
affure the ladies, for their confolation, that he has writ better 
verfes on the fex than any man. Swift. 

Ba’tiap. n. f. [talade, Fr.] A fong. 

Ballad once fignified a folemn and facred fong, as well as 
trivial, when Solomon’s Song was called the ballad of ballads ; 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verfe. Watts. 

An’ I have not ballads made on you all, and fung to filthy 
tunes, may a cup of fack be my poifon.  Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Like the fweet 4a!/ad, this amufing lay 

Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay’s Trivia. 

To Ba'LLAD. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To make or fing bal- 
lads. 

Saucy lictors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fcall’d rhimers 

Ballad us out ©’ tune. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ba‘LLAD-SINGER. n. f. [from balladand fing.] One whole em- 
ployment it is to fing ballads in the ftrects. 

No fooner ’gan he raife his tuneful fong, 

But lads and lafles round about him throng. 

Not dallad-finger, plac’d above the crowd, 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet and loud. 

BAa'LLAST. 2. f. [ballafte, Dutch. ] 

1. Something put at the bottom of the fhip to keep it fteady 
to the center of gravity. 

There muft be fome middle counfellors to keep things 
ftcady ; for, without that /aliu/?, the fhip will roul too much. 

Bacon’s Efvays. 

As for the afcent of it, this may be eafily contrived, if there 
be fome great weight at the bottom of the hip, being part of 
its dalla/?; which, by fome cord within, may be loofened from 
it. Wilkinss Mathematical Magick. 

As when empty barks or billows float, 

With fandy ballafi failors trim the bont; 

So bees bear gravel ftones, whofe poifing weight 

Steers through the whiftling winds their fteddy flight. Dryd. 

2. That which is ufed to make any thing fteady. 

Why fhould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs? 

His lading little, and his balla/? lefs. Swift. 

To Ba'.iast. v.a. [from the noun.) 

1. To put weight at the bottom of a fhip, in order to kezp her 
fteady. 

If this ark be fo Lallafied, as to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will be moveable. 

Wilkin’ t Mathematical Mazict. 


Gay. 


2. To keep any thing ftcady. 
Whilft thus to 4a//a/? love, I thought, 
And fo more fteddily t’ have gone, 
I faw, I had love's pinnace overfraught. 
Now you have given me virtue for my guide, ` 
And with true honour basla/fed my pride. Dryden's Aureng. 

Batre'rre. n. f. (ballette, Fr.] A dance in which fome hiftory 
is repreicntcd. 

EaA‘LLIARcs. n. f. [from ball and yard, or ftick to pufh it with.] 
A play at which a ball is driven by the end of a ftick; now 
corruptly called biliards. 

With dice, with cards, with /alliards, far unfit, 
With fhuttlecocks mifleeming manly wit.  Hudterd’s Tale. 

PALLISTER. See BALUSTRE. 
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BANIA gf [dallon, Fr. } 

1. A large round fhort-necked veffel ufed in chymiftry. — 

2. In architcéture; a ball or globe placed on the top of a pillar. 
3. In fireworks; a ball of paftcboard, fluffed with combuftible 


matter, which, when fired, mounts to a confiderable height in — 


the air, and then burfts into bright {parks of fire, refembling 
{tars. 
BA'LLOT. n. f. [Lallote, Fr.] E - 
1. A little ball or ticket ufed in giving votes, being put privately 
into a box or urn. 
2. The act of voting by ballot. : 
To Ba'LLOT. v.n. [balloter, Fr.] To choofe by ballot, that is, by 
putting little balls or tickets, with particular marks, privately in 
a box; by counting which it is known what is the refult of the 
poll, without any difcovery by whom each vote was given. 
No competition arriving to a fufficient number of balls, they 
fell to ballot {ome others. Wotton. 
Giving their votes by Lalloting, they lie under no pai 
BAaLLOTA'TION. n. f. [from ballot.) The act of voting by ballot. 
The ele¢tion is intricate and curious, confifting of ten fe- 
veral ballotations. Wotton. 
Baum. n.f. [baume, Fr. balfamum, Lat.] 
1. The fap or juice of a fhrub, remarkably odoriferous. 
Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy fhrubs, in Idumean plains. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 
Thy place is filled, thy fceptre wrung from thee ; 
Thy balm waíh’d off wherewith thou waft anointed. 
Shake/p. Henry VI. 


Dryden's Virgil, 


3- Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 
You were conduted to a gentle bath, 
And balms apply’d to you. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Your praife’s argument, baln of your age; © 

Deareft and beft. Shake/p. King Lear. 

peeicy a bn S [meliffa, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It is a verticillate plant, with a labiated flower, confifting of 
one leaf, whofe upper lip is roundifh, upright, and divided into 
two; but the under lip, into three parts: out of the flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, with four embryos ; 
thefe afterwards turn to fo many feeds, which are roundifh, and 
inclofed in the flower-cup; to thefe notes may be added, the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, but are not 
whorled round the ftalks. The fpecies are, 1. Garden balm. 
2. Garden balm, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman éa/m, with fofter hairy leaves. The firft of thefe forts 
is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and culinary ufe: it is 
propagated by parting the roots either in fpring or autumn. 
When they are firft planted, if the feafon proves dry, you muft 
carefully water them unt] they have taken root. Millar, 

Barm of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, by making incifions in 
its bark. Its colour is firft white, fcon after green; but when 
it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey. The fmell of 
it is agreeable, and very penetrating; the tafte of it bitter, fharp 
and aftringent. As little iffues from the plant by incifion, the 
Lalm fold by the merchants, is made of the wood and green 
branches of the tree, diftilled by fire, which is generally adul- 
terated with turpentine. Calmet. 

It feems moft likely to me, that the zori of Gilead, which we 
render in our Englifh bible by the word balm, was not the fame 
with the balfam of Mecca, but only a better fort of turpentine, 
then in ufe for the cure of wounds and other difeafes. 

Prideaux’s ConncEtion. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ftrong balfamick fcent, which its 
leaves emit, upon being bruifed ; whence fome have fuppofed, 
erroneoufly, that the żalm of Gilead was taken from this plant. 

Millar. 

To Baum. v.a. [from balm ] 

1. To anoint with balm. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 

And burn {weet wood. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. To footh; to mitigate; to affuage. 

Oppreft nature fleeps : 

This reft might yet have éa/m’d thy fenfes, 

Which ftand in hard cure. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ba’imy. aaj. [from baln ] 

1. Having the qualitics of balm. 

Soft on the flow'rv herb I found me laid, 

In balmy {weat ; which with his beams the fun 

Soon dry’d. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. viii. 

2. Producing balm. 

3- Soothing; foft; mild. 

Come, Defdemona, ’tis the foldicr’s life 
To have their balmy flumbers wak’d with ftrife. Shaft. Othello. 
Such vifions hourly pals before my fight, 

Which from my cyes thcir balmy Numbers fright. 

4. Fragrant; odoriferous. 

‘Thofe rich perfumes which, from the hoppy fhorc, 

The winds upon their /e/ay winds conyey’d. 

Whole guilty fweetnefs frit the world betray'd. 


Dryden. 


Dryde:. 
ririt 
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Firft Eurus to the rifing morn is fent, 
The regions of the bal:ny continent. 

5. Mitigating; affuafive, 

Oh balmy breath, that doft almoft perfuade 
Juftice to break her {word ! Shakefp. Othello. 

BAa'LNEARY, n. f. [helnearium, Lat.] A bathing-room. 

I he balneartes, and bathing-places, ke expofeth unto the fum- 
mer fetting. Brown’s f ulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

BALNEA'TION. 7. f. [from balneum, Lat. a bath.) The aét of 

bathing. 

As the head may be difturbed by the fkin, 
way be relieved, as is oblervable in balreations, and fomenta- 
tions of that part. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iis c. 6. 

BA'LNEATORY. ad. [halueatorius, Lat] Belonging to a bath 
or itovce. 

BaLorane. n.f The leap of an horfe, fo that when his 
forc-feet are in the air, he fhews nothing but the fhoes of his 
hinder-feet, without yerking out. A balotade differs from a 
capriole; for when a horfe works at <aprioles, he yerks out his 

_ hinder legs with all his force. Farrier’s Diét. 

B'aLsam. n. f. [balfamun, Lat.} Ointment; unguent; an unc- 
tuous application thicker than oil, and fofter than falve. 

Chriit’s blood’s our balfam ; if that cure us hcre, 

_ Him, when our judge, we fhall not find fevere. Denham. 

BALSAM Apple. [momordica, Lat.] An annual Indian plant. 

_ The fiower confitts of one leaf, is of the expanded bell-fhaped 
kind, but fo deeply cut, as to appear compofed of five diftinct 
leaves : the flowers are fome male, or barren ; others female, 
growing upon the top of the embryo, which is afterwards 
changed into a fruit, which is ficfhy, and fometimes more or 
lefs tapering and hollow, and, when ripe, ufually burfts, and 
cafts forth the feeds with an elafticity; which feeds are wrap- 
ped up in a membranous covering, and are, for the moft part, 
indented on the edges. Millar. 

BALSAM Tree. 

This is a fhrub which fearce grows taller than the pomegra- 
nate tree; it fhoots out abundance of long flender branches, 
with a few fmall rounding leaves, always green; the wood of 
it is gummy, and of a reddifh colour; the bloffoms are like 
{mall ftars, white, and very fragrant; whence fpring out little 
pointed pods, inclofing a fruic like an almond, called carpobal- 
{amum, as the wood is called xylobalfamum, and the juice opo- 
balfamum ; which fee. This tree is cultivated in Arabia and 
Judea; but it is forbid to be fown or multiplied without the per- 
mifhon of the grand fignior. Calmet. Chambers. 

Barsa’MIcat. } adj. [from balfam.] Having the qualities of 

Barsa’mick. $ balfam; undtuous; mitigating ; foft; mild ; 
oily. 

if there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my foul 
thrufts out the balfamical humour of my blood to heal it. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

The aliment of fuch as have freth wounds ought to be fuch 
as keeps the humours from putrefaction, and renders them oily 
and bal/amick. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

BA'LUSTER. n.f. [according to du Cange, from balauftrium, low 
Lat. a bathing place.] A {mall column or pilafter, trom an inch 

and thrce quarters to four inches fquare or diameter. Their di- 
menfions and forms are various; they are frequently adorned 
with mouldings; they are placed with rails on ftairs, and in 
the fronts of galleries in churches. 

This fhould firft have been planched over, and railed about 
with balu/fters. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

BA'LUSTRADE. 2. f. [from balufter.} An aflemblage of one or 
more rows of little turned pillars, called balufters, tixed upon a 
terras, or the top of a building, for feparating one part from an- 

other. 

Bam, BEAM, being initials in the name of any place, ufually 
imply it to have been woody; from the Saxon beam, which we 
ufe in the fame fenfe to this day. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Ba'mszoo. n.f. An Indian plant of the recd kind. It has fe- 
veral fhoots, much Jarger than our ordinary reeds, which are 
knotty, and feparated from fpace to fpace by joints. They 
are faid by fome, but by miftake, to contain fugar ; the bam- 
boo being much larger than the fugar-cane. ‘The leaves grow 
out of each knot, and are prickly. They are four or five inches 
long, and an inch in breadth, fomewhat pointcd, and ribbed 
through the whole length with green and fharp fibres. Its 
flowers grow in ears, like thofe of wheat. 

To Bamso’ozte. v.a. [a cant word not ufed in pure or in grave 
writings.] To deceive; to impofe upon; to confound. 

After Nick had bamboozled about the money, John called for 
counters. 

Bamso’ozier. 1. f. [from bamboozle.] A tricking fellow; a 
cheat. 

There are a fet of fellows they call banterers and bamboozlers, 
that play fuch tricks. Arbuthnot’s John Bull. 

Ban. n.f. [ban, Teut. a publick proclamation, as of profcrip- 
tion, interdiction, excommunication, publick fale. ] 

1, Publick notice given of any thing, whereby any thing is pub- 
lickly commanded or forbidden. “Whis word we ufe efpecially 
in the publifhing matrimonial contraés in the church, before 
marriage, to the end that if any man can fay againft the inten- 


Vot. I. 


Dryden's Ovid. 


it may the fame 


Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bull.— 
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tion of the partics, either in refpect of kindred or otherwifes 
they may take their exception in time. And, in the canon law, 
banna Junt proclamationes fponfi (5 Sponfez in ccclefiis fieri foliti. 

Cowel. 


I bar it in the intercft of my wife ; 
Tis fhe is fubcontraéted to this lord, 
And I her hufband contradi&t your bans. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Our bans thrice bid! and for our wedding-da 
To draw her neck into the bans. 
2. A curfe; excommunication. 
My kerchief bought! then prefs'd, then fore’d away! Gay. 
In th’ interim, fpare for no trepans 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blafted, thrice infeéted. Hames, 
A great overfight it was of St. Peter, that he did not accurfe 
Nero, whereby the pope might have gotal}; yet what nced of 
fuch a ban, fince friar Vincent could tell Atafalipa, that king- 
doms were the pope’s. Raleigh's Ejjays. 
3. Interdiction. 
Much more to tafte it, under ban to touch. Parad Lof. 
4. Ban of the Empire; a publick cenfure by which the privileges 
of any German prince are fufpended. 3 
He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was proferred to have 
the imperial ban taken off Altapinus, upon fubmifion. Hewel. 
To Ban. v.a. [bannen, Dut. to curfe.] To curfe; to cxecrate. 
Shall we think that it Laneth the work which they leave 
behind them, or taketh away the ufe thercof. Hooker, b. v. 
It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing fenfe, is 
to be deduced from ban, to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 
In thy clofet pent up, rue my fhame, 
And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Shakefp. H. VI. 
Bcfore thefe Moors went a Numidian prieft, bellowing out 
charms, and cafting fcrowls of paper on each fide, wherein he 


curfed and banned the Chriftians.  Knolles’s Hif. of the "O 


Haudibras. 


BANa'’NA Tree. See PLANTAIN; of which it is a fpecies. 
Bano. n. f. [bende, Dut. band, Saxon.] 
1. A tye; a bandage; that by which one thing is joined to an- 
other. 
You fhall find the band, that feems to tie their friendfhip to- 
gether, will be the very ftrangler of their amity. 
Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. A chain by which any animal is kept in reftraint. This is 
now ufually fpelt, lefs properly, bond. 
So wild a beaft, fo tame ytaught to be, 
And buxom to his bands, is joy to fee. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Since you deny him ent’rance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengzs 
3- Any means of union or connexion between perfons. 
Here’s cight that muft take hands, 
To join in Hymen’s bands. Shake/p. As you like it. 
4. Something worn about the neck; aneckcloth. It is now re- 
ftrained to a neckcloth of particular form worn by clergymen, 
lawyers, and ftudents in colleges. 
For his mind I do not care, 
That’s a toy that I could fpare : 
Let his title be but great, 
His cloaths rich, and band fit neat. Ren Fobnfon’s Underwoods. 
He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a taylor’s 
widow, who wafhes and can clear-ftarch his bands. Adaifon. 
5. Any thing bound round another. 
Inold ftatues of {tone in cellars, the feet of them being bound 
with leaden bands, it appeared that the lead did fwell. Bacon. 
6. A company of perfons joined together in any common defign. 
And, good my lord of Somerfet, unite 
Your troops of horfemen with his bands of foot. 
Shake/p. Henry VI p.i. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. Sh. H, V: 
The queen in white array before her band, 
Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden's Fables. 
On a fudden, methought this feleét band {prang forward, 
with a refolution to climb the afcent, and follow the call of 
that heavenly mufick. Tatler, N° 81. 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the facred Nine. Pope. 
7. In architeCture. Any flat low member or moulding, called 
alfo fafcia, face, or plinth. 
To Bann. v. a. [from band.] 
1. To unite together into one body or troop. 
The bifhop, and the duke of Glo’fter’s men, 
Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble ftones, 
And banding themfelves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt at one another’s pates. Shakefp. Henry VI: p. i. 
Some of the boys banded themfelves as for the major, and 
others for the king; who, aftcr fix days fkirmifhine, at laft 
made a compofition, and departed. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
To live exempt 
From heav’n’s high jurifdi€tion, in new league 
Banded againft his throne. Milton’s Par. Loft, bii 
2. To bind over with a band. 
And by his mother ftcod an infant lover, 
With wings unfledg’d, his eyes were barded over, Dryden. 
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Banps of a faddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows 
of the faddle, to hold the bows in the right fituation. 

Ba'npaceE. n. f. [handage, Fr.] 

1.: Something bound over another. 

Zcal too had a place among the reft, with a bandage over 
her eyes; though one would not have expected to have feen 
her reprefented in fnow. Addifon. Freeholder, N? 27. 

Cords were faftened by hooks to my bandages, which the 
workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver s Travels. 

2. It is ufed, in furgery, for the fillet or roller wrapped over a 
wounded member ; and, fometimes, for the act or practice of 
applying bandages. 

Banpsox. n. f. [from band and box.] A flight box ufed for 

bands and other things of fmull weight. 

My friends are furprized to find two bandboxes among my 
books, till I let them fee that they are lined with decp erudition. 

Addifon. Speftator, N° 85. 
With empty bandlox fhe delights to range, 
And feigns a diltant errand from the Change. Gay’s Trivia. 
BA'NDELET. x. f. [bandelet, Fr. In architecture.] Any little band, 
flat moulding, or fillet. 
Ba’xpit. 1. f. [bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. 
No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaincer, 
Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton's Poems. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern’d hermit, refts felf fatisfy’d. Popes Effay on Man. 
BANDI'TTO. n. f. in the plural banditti. [Bandito, Ital.] 
A Roman fworder, and banditto flave, 
Murder’d {weet Tully. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. it. 
Ba'npoe. x. f. [from ban or band, and dog. The original of this 
word is very doubtful. Caius, de canibus Britannicts, derives it 
from band, that is, a dog chained up. Skinner inclines to deduce 
it from bana, a murderer. May it not come from ban a cur/e, 

as we fay a cur/? cur; or rather from daund, {welled or large, a 

Danifh word ; from whence, in fome counties, they call a great 

nut a ban-nut.] A kind of large dog. 

The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 

The time when fcreech-owls cry, and bandogs howl. 
Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 

We have great bandogs will tear their fkin. Spenf: Paftorals. 

Ba’/NDOLEERS. x f. [bandouliers, Fr.] Small wooden cafes co- 
vered with leather, each of them containing powder that is a 
fuficient charge for a musket. 

BA'NDROL. n, f. [banderol, Fr.) A little flag or ftreamer; the 
little fringed filk flag that hangs on a trumpet. 

Ba'npy. u.f. [from bander, Fr.) A club turned round at bot- 
tom for ftriking a ball at play. 

To Ba'npy. v.a. [probably from bandy, the inftrument with 
which they {trike balls at piay, which being crooked, is named 
from the term bander un arc, to ftring or bend a bow. ] 

1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, bandy the 
fervice like a tennis-ball. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

And like a ball dandy'd ’twixt pride and wit, 


Rather than yield, both fides the prize will quit. Denham. 
What, from the tropicks, can the earth repel ? 

What vigorous arm, what repercuffive blow, 

Bandtes the mighty globe {till to and fro ? Blackmore. 


2. To exchange; to give and take reciprocally. 
Do you bandy looks with me, you rafcal? Shakefp. K. Lear. 
*Tis not in thee 
To grudge my plcafures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hafty words. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. To agitate; to tofs about. 
This hath been fo bandied amongft us, that one can hardly 
mifs books of this kind. Locke, 
Ever fince men have been united into governments, the en- 
deavours after univerfal monarchy have been bandicd among 
them. Swift. 
Let not obvious and known truths, or fome of the moft plain 
and certain propofitions, be bandied about in a difputation. 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
To Ba’npy. v. n. To contend, as at fome game, in which 
each ftrives to drive the ball his own way. 
No fimple man that fees 
This factious bandying of their favourites, 
But that he doth prefage fome ill event. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
A valiant fon in law thou fhalt enjoy : 
Onc fit to dandy with thy lawlefs fons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth. Shake[p. Tit. Andron. 
Could fet-up grandee againft grandee, 
To fquander time away, and Landy, 
Make lords and commoners lay fieges 
To one another’s privileges. Hudibras. 
After all the bandying attempts of rcfolution, it is as much a 
queftion as ever. Glanville’s Scepfisy c. iv. 
Ba'nDyLEG. n.f. [from bander, Fr.] A crooked leg. 
He tells aloud your greateft failing, 
Nor makes a fcruple to expofe 
Your bandyleg, or crooked nofe. Swift. 
BA'NDYLEGGED. adj. [from bandyleg.} Having crooked legs, 
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The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged prince; fuch a 
perfon would have made but an odd figure. Cellier on Duelling, 
BANE. x. f. [bana, Sax. a murderer. ] g 
1. Poifon. 
Begone, or elfe let me. 
The fame air with thee. 
All good to me becomes 
Bane; and in heav’n much worfe would be my ftate. 
Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. d 1299 
They, with fpeed, 
Their courfe through thickeft conttellations held, 
Spreading their bane. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 1.412. 
Thus, am I doubly armed ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me: 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 
But that informs me I fhall never dic. 
2. That which deftroys; mifchief; ruin. 
Infolency muft be repreft, or it will be the bane of the Chrif- 
tian religion. Hooker, b. ii. § 7. 
I will not be afraid of death and sane, 
Till Birnam foreft come to Dunfinane. 
Suffices that to me ftrength is my dane, 
And proves the fource of all my miferies. Milton's S. Agon: 
So entertain’d thofe odorous fweets the fiend, 
Who came their bane. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iv. l. 167. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios’ worth, thofe thunderbolts of war, 
The double bane of Carthage? Dryden, Æneid vi. 
Falfe religion is, in its nature, the greateft bane and deftruc- 
tion to government in the world. South. 
To Bane. v.a. [from the noun.] To poifon. 
What if my houfe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thoufand ducats 
To have it ban'd. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Ba'NEFUL. adj. [from bane and full.] 
1. Poifonous. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 
Obfervant of the gods, and fternly juft, 
Ilus refus’d t impart the baneful truft. 
2. Deftructive. 
The filver eagle too is fent before, 
Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful, 
As thou conceiv’ft it to the commonwealth. B. Fobn/. Catil. 
The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 
Storms to the whcat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryden's Virgil. 
Ba'neFutness. 2. f. [from baneful] Poifonoufnels; deftruc- 
tivenefs. 
B'ANEWORT. z. f. [from bane and wort.] A plant, the fame 
with deadly nightjhade. See NIGHTSHADE. 
To BANG. v. a. [vengolen, Dutch. ] 
1. To beat; to thump; to cudgel : a low and familiar word. 
One receiving from them fome affronts, met with them 
handfomely, and banged them to good purpofe. Howel’s V. For. 
He having got fome iron out of the earth, put it into his fer- 
vants hands to fence with, and dang one another. Locke. 
Formerly I was to be banged, becaufe I was too ftrong, and 
now, becaufe I am too weak to refift; I am to be brought down, 
when too rich, and oppreffed, when too poor. Arbuth, F. Bull. 
2. To handle roughly ; to treat with violence in general. 
The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the Turks, 
That their defignment halts. Shake/p. Othello. 
You fheuld accoft her with jefts fire-new from the mint; 
you fhould have banged the youth into dumbnefs. 
Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Banc. n. f. [from the verb.] A blow; athump; aftroke: a 
low word. z 
Iam a bachelor.— That's to fay, thcy are fools that marry ; 
you'll bear mea Zang for that. Shakefp. Julius Ce/far. 
With many a iff twack, many a dang, 
Hard crabtree and old iron rang. __ Hudibras, cant. ii. 
I heard feveral bangs or buffets, as I thought, given to the 
eagle that held the ring of my box in his beak. Gulliv. Travels. 
To BANISH. v.a. [danir, Fr. banio, low Lat. probably from 
ban, Teut. an outlawry, or profcription. } 
1. To condemn to leave his own country. 
Oh, fare thee well ! 
Thofe evils thou repeat’ft upon thyfelf, 
Have bani/hb'd me from Scotland. 
2. To drive away. 
It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to endeavour to 
Lani/h the thoughts of him out of their minds. Tillotfon, 
Succefslefs all her foft carefles prove, 
To banifh from his breaft his country’s love. Pope's Ody: 
Ba'NIsHER. n. f. [from banih.] He that forces another from 
his own country. 


”Iis bane to draw 


Ben Jobnfon’s Catiline. 


Shakefp. Macbetha 


Pope's Odyffey, b.i. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


In mere fpite, 
To be full quit of thofe my banifhers, 
Stand I before thee here. 
Ba'ntsHMENT. n. f. [banniffement, Fr.] 
1, The act of banithing another; as, he fecured himfelf by the 
banifbment of his enemies. 


§ hakefp. Coriolanus. 


2. The 


Addifon’s Cate. 
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2. The ftate of being banifhed ; exile. 


Now go we in content 
To liberty, and not to banifbnent. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Round the wide world in banifhment we roam, 

Fore’d from our pleafing ficlds and native home. 

BANK. 2. f: [banc, Saxon. } 

1. The earth ring on each fide of a water. We fay, properly, 
the Jhore of the fea, and the banks of a river, brook, or {mall 
water. 

Have you not made an univerfal fhout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his Jant. Shab. Ful. Caf. 
Richmond, in Devonfhire, fent out a boat 

Unto the fhore, to ask thofe on the banks, 

If they were his affittants. Shake/p. Richard III. 
A brook whofe ftreain fo great, fo good, 

Was lov’d, was honour’d as a flood: 

Whofe bants the Mufes dwelt upon Crafhaw. 
*Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge flow, 

To fill their danés, but not to overthrow. Denham. 
O carly loft! what tears the river hed, 

When the fad pomp along his bants was led ! 

2. Any hesp of earth piled up. 

They befieged him in Abel of Bethmaachah, and they caft up 
a bank againft the city ; and it tood in the trench. 

2 Samuel, xx. 15. 

3: [from banc, Fr. a bench.] A feat or bench of rowers. 

Plac’d on your banés, the lufty Trojans fweep 
Neptune’s {mooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. Waller. 
Mean time the king with gifts a vellel ftores, 

Supplies the bants with twenty chofen oars. Dryd. Homer. 

That bants of oars were not in the fame plain, but raifed 
above one another, is evident from defcriptions of ancient fhips. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. A place where money is laid up to be called for occafionally. 

Let it be nodané, or common ftock, but every man be maf- 
ter of his own money. Notthat I altogether miflike banks, but 
they will hardly be brooked in regard of certain fufpicions. 

Bacon's Effays. 
This mafs of treafure you fhould now reduce; 

But you your ftore have hoarded in fome bank. Denham. 

Their pardons and indulgences, and giving men a fhare in 
faints merits, out of the common bank and treafury of the 
church, which the pope has the fole cuftody of. South. 

5. The company of perfons concerned in managing a bank. 

To Bank. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To lay up money in a bank. 

2. To inclofe with banks. 

Amid the cliffs 

And burning fands, that bank the fhrubby vales.  Thomfon. 

BA'NK-BILL. n. f. [from bank and bill] A note for money laid 

“up in a bank, at the fight of which the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of my ready mo- 
ney, or bank-bills. Swift's Laft Will. 

Banker. n. f. [from bank.] One that trafficks in money ; one 
that keeps or manages a bank. 

Whole droves of lenders croud the danker’s doors, 
To call in money. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
By powerful charms of gold and filver led, 

The Lombard bankers and the change to watte. 

Ba'xxrurcy. n. f. [from bankrupt. ] 

1. The ftate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

2. The act of declaring one’s felf bankrupt; as, he filenced the 
clamours of his creditors by a fudden bankrupcy. 

Ba’NkRuPT. adj. [Lanqueroute, Fr. bancorupto, Ital.] In debt 
beyond the power of payment. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. - 
Shakefp. Richard III. 
Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 

I fhall make your wit bankrupt. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 

BANKRUPT. n.f. A man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment. 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardinefs contemptible; but, in their fortunes, to be feared ; 
being bankrupts, and many of them felons. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt: when his credi- 

tors are loud and clamorous, and fpeak big, he giveth them 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


many good words. Calamy. 
In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his caufe ; 
His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 


To BA'NKRUPT. v.a. To break; to difable one from fatisfy- 
ing his creditors. 
We caft off the care of all future thirft, becaufe we are al- 
ready bankrupted. Hammond s Fundamentals. 
BA'NNER. n. f. [banniere, Fr. banair, Welch.] 
1. A flag; aftandard; a military enfign. 
From France there comes a power, 
Who already have fecret feize l 
In fome of our beft ports, and are at point i 
To fhew their open banner. Shakefp. King Lear. 
All in a moment through the gloom were feen 
Ten thoufand banners rife into the air, ‘ 
With orient colours waving. Miltons Par. Loft, b. i. 
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: He faid no more; 
But left his fifter and his qucen behind, 
And wav’d his royal banner in the wind. 
Fir'd with fuch motives, you do well to join 
With Cato’s foes, and follow Czxfar’s banners. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. A ftreamer borne at the end of a lance, or elfewhere. 

BA'NNERET. x. f. [from banner.] A knight made in the field, 
with the ceremony of cutting off the point of his ftandard, and 
making it abanner. They are next to barons in dignity; and 
were anciently called by fummons to parliament. Blount. 

A gentleman told king Henry, that Sir Richard Croftes, 
made banneret at Stoke, was a wife man; the king anfwered, 
he doubted not that, but marvelled how a fool could know. 

Cambden’s Remains. 

Ba’/NNEROL, more properly BANDEROL. n.f. [from banderole, 
Fr.] A little flag or {treamer. 

King Ofwald had a bannerol of gold and purple fet over his 

tomb. Camden's Remains. 

BA'NNIAN. 2. f. A man’s undrefs, or morning-gown ; fuch as 
is worn by the Bannians in the Eaft Indies. 

Ba’wnock. n.f. A kind of oaten or peafe meal cake, mixed 
with water, and baked upon an iron plate over the fire; ufed 
in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

BANQUET. 2. f. [banquet, Fr. banchetto, Ital. vangueto, Span. ] 
A feaft. 

If a fafting day come, he hath on that day a banquet to make. 

Hooker, b.v. § 41. 


Dryden. 


In his commendations I am fed ; 
It is a banquet to me. Shakefp. Macoeth. 
You cannot have a perfect palace, except you have two fe- 
veral fides ; a fide for the banquet, and a fide for the houfhold ; 
the one for feafts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. 
Bacon’s Effays. 
Shall the companions make a banquet of him? Shall they 
part him among the merchants ? Fob, xii. 6. 
At that tafted fruit, 
The fun, as from Thyeftean banguct, turn’d 
His courfe intended. Milton’ Paradife Lof, b.x. 1.688. 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble eafe. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
To Ba'nquert. v.a. [fromthenoun.] To treat any one with 
feafts. 
Welcome his friends, 
Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. 
Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
They were bangueted by the way, and the nearer they ap- 
proached, the more encreafed the nobility. Sir F. Havward. 
To BA'NQUET. v.n. To feaft; to fare daintily. 
The mind fhall banquet, tho’ the body pine: 
Fat paunches make !can pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits. 
Shake/p. Love's Labour Loft. 


So long as his innocence is his repaft, he feafts and bangucts 


upon bread and water. South. 
I purpos’d to unbend the evening hours, 
And banquet private in the women’s bow’rs. Prior. 


Ba/nQueTer. n.f. [from banguet.] 
1. A feafter; one that lives delicioufly: 
2. He that makes feafts. 
Ba’NQUET-HOUSE. la. f- [from banquet and houfe.]) A 
Ba'NQUETING-HOUSE. § houfe where banquets are kept. 
In a banqueting-houfe, among certain pleafant trees, the table 


was fet near to an excellent water-work. Sidney. 
But at the walk’s end behold, how rais’d on high 
A banquet-houfe falutes the fouthern fky Drydews Fuvenal. 


BANQUE'TTE. n.f. (Fr. in fortification.] A fmall “bank at 
the foog of the parapet, for the foldicrs to mount upon when 
they fire. 

BA’NSTICLE. 2./. A {mall fith, called alfo a ftickleback. 

To BANTER. v.a. [a barbarous word, without etymology, 
unlefs it be derived from badiner, Fr.] To play upon; to rally; 
to turn to ridicule; to ridicule. 

The magiftrate took it that he bantered him, and bad an offi- 
cer take him into cuftody. - L’Eftrange. 

It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to be the fubject 
of bantering drolls. L’Eftrange. 

Could Alcinous’ guefts withold 

From fcorn or rage? Shall we, cries one, permit 

His leud romances, and his bant’ring wit? Tates Juvenal. 

BA’'NTER. n. f: [from the verb.] Ridicule; raillery. 

This humour, let it look never fo filly, as it pafles many times 
for frolick and banter, is one of the moft pernicious fnares in 
human life. -4 L Efirange. 

Metaphyficks are fo neceflary to a diftinet conception, folid 
judgment, and juft reafoning on many fubjects, that thofe-who 
ridicule it, will be fuppofed to make their wit and banter a re- 
fuge and excufe for their own lazinefs. Watts’s Logick. 

BA'NTERER. x. f+ [from banter. ] One that banters; a droll. 

What opinion have thefe religious banterers of the divine 
power? or what have they to fay for this mockery and con- 
tempt? L’Eftrange. 

Ba'ntrine. n. f. [if ithas any etymology, it is perhaps HEES 
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ted from the old word bairn, bairuling, a little child.] A little 
child: alow word. 
If the object of thcir love 

Chance by Lucina’s aid to prove, 

Thev feldom let the bantling roar, 

In bafket, at a neighbour’s door. 
Ba'prism. n. f. [baptifinus, Lat. Bumhepts.] 
1. An external ablution of the body, with a certain form of 

words, which operates and denotes an internal ablution or 
wafhing of the foul from original fin. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Papiu is given by water, and that prefcript form of words 

which the church of Chrift doth ufe. Hooker, b. iv. § 1. 
To his great baptifm flock’d, 

With awe, the regions round, and with them came 

From Nazareth the fon of Jofeph deem’d, 

Unmarkt, unknown. Paradife Regained, b.i. 1. 21. 
2. Bapti/m is often taken in Scripture for fufferings. 

I have a baptifm to be baptized with, and how am I ftrait- 

ened til] it be accomplifhed? Luke, xii. 15. 
Po Fal adj. [from bapti/m.] Of or pertaining to bap- 
tim. 

When we undertake the baptifmal vow, and enter on their 

new life, it would be apt to difcourage us. Eammond. 
Ba’prisr. n.f. [baptiffe, Fr. Bawhsns.] He that adminifters 
baptifin. 


Prior. 


Him the Bapti/? foon 
Defcry’d, divinely warn’d, and witnefs bore 
As to his worthier Parad. Regained, b. i. 1.25. 
BA'PTISTERY. n. f. [baptifterium, Lat.] The place where the 
facrament of bapti{m is adminiftred. 

The great church, dapti/tery, and leaning tower, are well 
worth feeing. Addifon on Italy. 

To BAPTI'ZE. v. a. [baptifer, Fr. from 2ealfe.] Tochriften ; 
to adminifter the facrament of baptifm. 
He to them fhall leave in charge, 

To teach all nations what of him they learn’d, 

And his falvation ; them who {fhall believe, 

Baptizing in the profluent ftream, the fign 

Of wafhing them from guilt of fin, to life 

Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if fo befal, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy’d. 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Let us reflect that we are chriftians; that we are called by 
the name of the Son of God, and baptized into an irreconcile- 

able enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Baprizer. n. f. [from to daptize.] One that chriftens; one 
that adminifters baptifm. 

BAR. nef. [barre Kr | 

x. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, laid crofs a paffage 
to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle dar to fhoot through the boards 
from the one end to the other. Exodus, xxxvi. 33. 

2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faftened to a door, and en- 
tering into the poft or wall to hold it. 

The fifh-gate did the fons of Haflenaah build, who alfo laid 
the beams thercof, and fet up the doors thereof, the locks there- 
of, and the bars thercof. Nehem. iii. 3. 

3. Any obftacle which hinders or obftructs. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and fet bars and doors, 

and faid, hitherto fhalt thou come, and no farther. 
Fob, xxxviii. 1c. 
And had his heir furviv’d him in due courfe, 
What limits, England, hadft thou found? what bar ? 
What world could have refifted ? Daniel’s Civil War. 
Hard, thou know’ ft it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubftance with corporeal bar. Parad. Loft, b. iv. 
Mutt I new ars to my own joy create, 
Refufe myfelf, what I had forc’d from fate? 
Fatal accidents have fet 
A moft unhappy dar between your friendfhip. 
Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 
4. A rock, or bank of fand, at the entrance of a harbour or ri- 
ver, which fhips cannot fail over at low water. 
5. Any thing ufcd for prevention. 

Left examination fhould hinder and lett your proceedings, 
behold, for a bar again{t that impediment, one opinion newly 
added. Hooker, Preface. 

Which Salique land the French unjuftly gloze to be 
The founder of this law, and female bar. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
6. The place where caufes of law are tricd, or where criminals 
are judged ; fo called from the dar placed to hinder crouds 
from incommoding the court. 
The great duke 
Came to the dar, where, to his accufations, 
_ He pleaded ftill not guilty. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Some at the dar with fubtlety defend, 
Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryd. Fuvenal. 
7. An inclofed place in a tavern or coffcchoufe, where the houfe- 
keeper fits and receives reckonings. 

I was under fome apprehenfion that they would appcal to 
me; and therefore laid down my penny at the dar, and made 
the beft of m y way. Addifon. Spetator, N° 403. 


Dryd. Aureng. 


8. Inlaw. A percmptory exception againft a demand or plea 
brought by the defendant in an action, that deftroys the action 
of the plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a bar to common 
intent, and a dar fpecial ; a bar to acommon intent, Is an or- 
dinary or general bar, that difables the declaration or plea of the 
plaintiff: a dar fpecial, is that which is more than ordinary, 
and falls out in the cafe in hand, upon fome fpecial circum= 
flance of the fact. Se Gree 

Baftardy is laid in bar of fomething that is principally com- 
menced. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

g. Any thing by which the compages or ftructure is held to- 
gether. : 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains: the earth, 
with her bars, was about me for ever. Jonah, ii. 6. 

10. Any thing which is laid acrofs another, as Sars in heraldry. 

11. Bar of gold or filver, is a lump or wedge from the mines, 
melted down into a fort of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a horfe. The upper part of the gums between the 
tusks and grinders, which bears no teeth, and to which the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the horfe governed. 

13. Pars, in mufick, are ftrokes drawn perpendicularly acrofs 
the lines of a piece of mufick ; ufed to regulate the beating or 
meafure of mufical time. 

Bar sHot. n. j: Two half bullets joined together by an iron 
bar ; ufed in fea engag-ments for cutting down the mafts and 
rigging. 

To Bar. v.a. [from the noun. } 

1. To faften or fhut any thing with a bolt, or bar. 

My duty cannot fuffer 

T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; 

‘Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

Shake/p. King Lear. 

When you żar the window-fhutters of your lady’s bedcham- 
ber at nights, leave open the fafhes to let in the air. 

Swifts Direétions to the Chambermaid. 

2. To hinder; to obftruct. 

When law can do no right, 

Let it be lawful, that law dar no wrong. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

3. To prevent. 

The houfes of the country were all fcattered, and yet not fo 
far off as that it barred mutual fuccour. Sidney, b. i. 

Doth it not feem a thing very probable, that God doth pur- 
pofely add, Do after my judgments ; as giving thereby to un- 
derftand, that his meaning in the former fentence was but to dar 
fimilitude in fuch things as were repugnant to his ordinances, 
laws, and {ftatutes ? Hooker. 

4. To fhut out from. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me? 

I am their mother; who fhall bar them from me? 

Shake/p. Richard Ml, 
Our hope of Italy not only loft, 

But fhut from ev’ry fhore, and barr’d from ev’ry coaft.Dryd. 

5- To exclude from a claim. 

God hath abridged it, by barring us from fome things of 
themfelves indifferent. Hooker, b. ii. § 4. 

Give my voice on Richard’s fide, 
To bar my matter’s heirs in true defcent! 
God knows I will not. Shakefp. Richard TII. 
His civil aéts do bind and dar them all ; 

And as from Adam, all corruption take, 

So, if the father’s crime be capital, 

In all the blood, law doth corruption make. Sir F. Davies. 

It was thought fufficient not only to cxclude them from that 
benefit, but to dar them from their money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he only 
performs the conditions ? Collier on Pride. 

6. To prohibit. 

For though the law of arms doth dar 

The ufe of venom’d fhot in war. Hudibras. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town? 
Bar him the playhoufes, and you ftrike him dumb. © Addifon. 

7. To except; to make an exception. 

Well, we fhall fee your bearing. — 

—Nay, but I dar to-night ; you fhall not gage me 

By what we do to-night. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

8. In law. To hinder the procefs of a fuit. 

But buff and belt men never know thefe cares; 

No time, nor trick of law, their action bars: 

‘Their caufe they to an eafier iffue put. Dryden's Juvenal. 

From fuch delays as conduce to the finding out of truth, a 
Criminal caufe ought not to be barred. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

If a bifhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his ad- 
verfary, fuch excommunication fhall not difable or bar his ad- 
verfary. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

9. To bar a vein. 

This is an operation performed upon the veins of the legs of 
ahorfe, and other parts, with intent to ftop the malignant hu- 
mours. It is done by opening the skin above it, di‘engaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, and ftriking betwecn 
two ligatures, 


BARB. 


BAR 
BARB. 2. f. [barba, a beard, Lat.] | 
1. Any thing that grows in the place of the beard. 
‘The barbel, fo callcd by reafon of his barb or wattels at his 
mouth, under his chaps. Walton's Angler. 
2. The points that ftand backward in an arrow, or fifhing-hook, 
to hinder them from being extraéted. 
Nor lefs the Spartan tear’d, before he found 
The fhining barb appear above the wound. 
3. The armour tor hortes. 
Their horfes were naked, without any barbs; for albeit ma- 
ny brought barbs, few regarded to put them on. Hayward. 
Bars. n. J. [contracted from Barbary } A Barbary horfe. 
Thefe horfes are brought from Barbary ; thcy are common] 
of a flender light fize, and very lcan and thin, ufually chofen 
for ftallions. Barbs, as it is faid, may die, but never grow old ; 
the vigour and mettle of barbs never ceafe, but with their 
life. Farrier's Did. 
To Bars. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
x, Tofhave; to drefs out the beard. 
Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fay it was the defire 
of the penitent to be fo barbed before his death. 


shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 


Pope’s Iliad. 


2. To furnifh horfes with armour. 
A warriour train 
That like a deluge pour’d upon the plain ; 
On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the becs in May. 
3. Yo jag arrows with hooks. 
The twanging bows 
Send fhowers of fhafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. 
Ba'rBacan. 2. f. (barbacane, Fr. barbacana, Span.] 
1. A fortification placed before the walls of a town. 
Within the deréacan a porter fate, 
Day and night duly keeping watch and ward: 
Nor wight, nor word mote pafs out of the gate, 
But in good order, and with due regard. Fairy Queen. 
2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. 
3, An opening in the wall through which the guns are levelled. 
BarBAbDoEs Cherry. [malphigia, Lat. | 
It has a fmall quinquefid calix, of one leaf, having bifid feg- 
ments; the flower confifts of five leaves, in form of a rofc, 
having feveral ftamina colleĉled in form of a tube; the ovary, 
in the bottom of the flower-cup, becomes a globular, flefhy, 
foft fruit; in which is a fingle capfule, containing three {tony 
winged nuts. In the Weft Indies, it rifes to be fifteen or fix- 
teen feet high, where it. produces great quantities of a pleafant 
tart fruit; propagated in gardens there, but in Europe it is a 
curiofity. Millar. 
Ba’rea/poes Tar. A bituminous fubftance, differing little from 
the petroleum floating on feveral fprings in England and Scot- 
land. IFoodward’s Method of Foffils. 
BARBA'RIAN. n. f. [barbarus, Lat. It feems to have fignified at 
firft only foreign, or a foreigner ; but, in time, implied fome de- 
gree of wildnefs or cruelty. ] 
x. Aman uncivilized; untaught; a favage. 
Proud Greece, all nations elfe barbarians held, 
Boafting, her learning all the world excell’d. Denham. 
There were not different gods among the Greeks and barba- 
rians. Stillingfieet’s Defence of Dife. on Romi/h Idolatry. 
But with defcending fhow’rs of brimftone fir’d, 
The wild barbarian in the ftorm expir’d. 
2. A foreigner. 
I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter’d. Shake[p. Coriolanus. 
3. A brutal moniter ; a man without pity: a term of reproach. 
Thou fell barbarian ! 
What had he done? what could provoke thy madnefs 
To affaffinate fo great, fo brave a man | A. Philips D. Mot. 
Barsa'RIAN. adj. Belonging to barbarians ; favage. 
Some felt the filent {troke of mould’ring age, - - 
Barbarian blindnefs. _ Pope's Epiftles. 
Barpa’Rick. adj. [barbaricus, Lat.] Foreign; far-fetched. 
The gorgeous Faft, with richeft hand, 


Dryden's Fables. 


Philips. 


Addifon. 


Show’rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Par. Loft. 
The eaftern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming, and barbarick gold. Pope. 


Ba/ReaARIsM. n. f. [barbarifmus, Lat.) _ =. 
1. A form of fpeech contrary to the purity and exactnefs of any 
language. ' 
The language is as near approaching to it, as our modern 
barbarifin will allow; which is all that can be expected from 
any now extant. Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 
I have for Larbari/m {poke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can fay. í 
Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft. 
The genius of Raphael having fuccecded to the times of 
barbarifm and ignorance, the knowledge of painting 1s now ar- 
rived to perfection. Dryd. Dufrefncys Preface: 
3. Brutality ; favagenefs of manners ; incivility. ) 
| Moderation ought tobe had in tempering and managing the 
VoL, I, 
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frith, to bring them from their delight of licentious barbari/n 
unto the love of goodnefs and civility. Spenfer’s State of Irel- 

Divers great monarchies have rifen froin arlari/m to civit 
lity, and fallen again to ruin Sir J. Davies on Ireland, 

4. Cruclty ; barbarity; unpitying hardnefs of heart. 
‘They muit per force have melted, 

And barbarifin iticlf have pity’d him. — Shake/p. Richard Il. 
BARBA'RITY. n.f. [from barbarous. ] 
1. Savagenefs ; incivility. 

2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And thcy did treat him with all the rudenefs, reproach, and 

barbarity imaginable. Crarendon, b. viii: 
3. Barbarifin ; impurity of fpeech. 
Next Petrarch followed, and in him we fee 

What rhime improv’d in all its height, can be 

At beft a pleafing found, and fweet barbarity. Dryden: 

Latin often exprefles that in one word, which either the bar- 
barity or narrownefs of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

Dryden. 

Affected refinements, which ended by degrces in many ġar- 

barities, before the Goths had invaded Italy. Swift. 
BA’RBAROUS. adj. [barbare, Fr. be eep.] 
1. Stranger to civility ; favage; uncivilized. 

What need I fay more to you? What ear is fo barbarous; 
but hath heard of Amphialus ? 

The doubtful damfel dare not yet commit 

Her fingle perfon to their barbarous truth. Fairy ®, b.i. 

Thou art a Roman ; be not dartarous. Shakefp. T. Andron. 

And he left governour, Philip, for his country a Phrygian, 
and for manners more barbarous than he that fet him there. 

2 Mace. v. 22; 

A barlarous country muft be broken by war, before it be ca- 
pable of government; and when fubdued, if it be not well 
planted, it will cftfoons return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 

They who reftored painting in Germany, not having thofe 

reliques of antiquity, retained that bartarous manner. Dryden. 
3. Cruel; inhuman. 
By their barbarous ufage, he died within a few days, to the 
grief of all that knew him. Clarendon, b. viii: 
Ba‘RBAROUSLY. adv. [from barbarous. ] 
1. Ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts. 
2. In a`manner contrary to the rules of {peech. 
We barbaroufly call them bleft, 

Whilft {welling coffers break their owner’s reft. 
3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 

But yet you barbaroufly murder'd him. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

She withes it may profper; but her mother ufed one of her 
nieces very barbarou/ly. Spectator, N° 483. 

BA'RBAROUSNESS. x. f. [from barbarous. ] 
1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of mufick and poetry are grown to be little 
more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhiming ; and are 
indeed very worthy of the ignorance of the friar, and the bar- 
baroufnefs of the Goths. Temple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is alfo much degenerated and impaired, as touching the 

purenefs of fpeech ; being overgrown with barbarou/ne/s. 
Brerewood on Languages. 


Sidney. 


Stepneys 


3. Cruelty. 
The barbaroufnefs of the trial, and the perfuafives of the 
clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. Hale's Common Law of Engl. 
To Ba/RBECUE. v.a. A term ufed inthe Weft-Indies for dref- 
fing a hog whole; which, being fplit to the backbone, is laid 
flat upon a large gridiron, raifed about two foot above a char- 
coal fire, with which it is furrounded. 
Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu’d, 

Cries, fend me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. Pope. 
BA'RBECUE. n. f. A hog dreft whole, in the Weft Indian manner. 
Ba’RBED. participial adj. [from to barb.) 

1. Furnifhed with armour. 
His glittering armour he will command to ruft, 

His barbed fteeds to ftables. Shake/p. Richard Il. 
2. Bearded; jagged with hooks or points. 

If I conjecture right, no drizzling fhow’r, 
But rattling ftorm of arrows arb'd with fire. 
Milton's Par. Loft, b.vi. l. 544. 
Ba’RBEL. n. f. [from barb. } 
1. A kind of fith found in rivers, large and ftrong, but coarfe. 
The barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or wattels at 
his mouth, or under his chaps. Walton's Angler. 
2. Knots of fuperfuous ficth growing up in the channels of the 
mouth of a horfe. Farrier’s Di&t. 
BA'RBER. n. f. [from to Larb.} A man who fhaves the beard. 
His chamber being ftived with friends or fuitors, he gave his 
legs, arms, and breafts to his fervants to drefs ; his héad and 
face to his barber ; his cyes to his letters, and his ears to peti- 
tioncrs. Wotton. 
With thofe thy boift’rous locks, no worthy match 
For valour to affail—— - 
But by the barber's razor beft fubdu’d. Milton’s Samf. Agon. 
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What fyftem, Dick, has right averr’d 
The caufe, why woman has no beard ? 
In pc ints like thefe we muft agrec ; 
Our barber knows as muchas we. Prior. 
To Ba'RBER. v. a. [from the noun.) To drefs out; to powder. 
Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of No, woman heard fpeak, 

Being Zarber’d ten times o'er, goes to the feaft. 

Shake/p. Antony and Clopatra. 

BARBER-CHIRURGEON. n. f. Aman who joins the practice of 

furgerv to the barber's trade; fuch as were all furgeons for- 
me¢rly, but now it is ufed only for a low practifer of furgery. 

He put himfelf into barber-chirurgeous hands, who, by unfit 

„applications, rarified the tumour. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
BARBER-MONGER. » f. A word of reproach in Shake/peare, 
which feems to fignify a fop; a man decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, the moon fhincs ; 
I'll make a fop of the moonfhine of you; you whorefen, cul- 
lionly, barber-monger, draw. Shake/p. King Lear. 

BA'RBERRY. n. j. [Lerberis, Lat.] Pipperidge bush. 

It is fet with fharp prickles; the leaves are long, and ferrat- 
ed on the edges ; the flowers confit of fix leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a rofe, and are of a yellow colour; the fruit 
is long, of an acid tafte, and, for the moft part, of a red colour, 
and grows in clufters; the bark of the tree is whitifh. The 
fpecies are, 1. The common barberry. 2. Barberry without 
ftones. The firft of thefe forts is very common in England, 
and often planted for hedges. Millar. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufeful in houfe- 
wifery ; that which beareth its fruit without ftones is counted 
beft. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Barb. n. f. [bardd, Welch.] A poet. 

There is amongit the Irifh a kind of people called bards, 
which are to them inftead of poets ; whofe profeffion is to fet 
forth the praifes or difpraifes of men in their poems or rhimes ; 
the which are had in high regard and eftimation among them, 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
And many dards that to the trembling chord, 
Can tune t'eir timely voices cunningly. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
The dard who fir{t adorn’d our native tongue, 
Tun’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong, 
Which Homer might without a blufh rehearfe. 
BARE. ad;. [bane, Sax. bar, Dan.] 
J. Naked ; without covering. 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both to cloath and 

houfe the kern. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Then ftretch’d her arms t’ embrace the body dare ; 

Her clafping hands inclofe but empty air. Dryden. 

In the old Roman ftatues, thefe two parts were always tare, 
and expofed to view, as much as our hands and face at prefent. 


Addifon’s Travels. 


Dryden. 


2. Uncovered in refpe&. 

Though the lords ufed to be covered whilft the commons 
werc bare, yet the commons would not be bare before the Scot- 
tilh commiffioners; and fo none were covered. Clarendon, 

3. Unadorned; plain; fimple; without ornament. 
Yet was their manners then but are and plain ; 
For th’ antique world excefs and pride did hate. 
4. Detected ; without concealment. 
Thefe falfe pretexts and varnith’d colours failing, 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul muft thou appear? 
Milton's Sampfon Agonifies, l- 901. 


Fairy 9) 


5. Poor; without plenty. 

Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy fkould be left 
as bare as the apoftles, when they had neither ftaff nor ferip ; 
God would, I hope, endue them with the felf-fame affection. 

Hooker, Preface. 


Even from a dare treafury, my fuccefs has been contrary to “ 


that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden's Epifiles, Dedication. 
6. Mere. 
It was a bare petition of a ftate 

To one whom they had punifh’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no other treafure for 
your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liveries, that they 
live by your Jare words. Shake/p. Two Gent. of Verona. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by dare words, only through a 
defect of knowledge; but carricd, with thefe puffs of wind, 
contrary to knowledge. a te South, 

7. Uhreadbare ; much worn as, bare liveries, in the laft quota- 
tion from Shake/peare. 
8. Not united with any thing elfe. 

A defire to draw all things to the determination of bare and 
naked Scripture, hath caufed much pains to be taken in abating 
the credit of man. Hooker, b. ii. § 7. 

That which offendcth us, is the great difgrace which they 
offer unto our cuftom of bare reading the word of God. Hooker. 

g. Sometimes it has of before the thing taken away. 
Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For, tho’ your violence fhould lcave them dare 

Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden's Juv. 

Making a law to reduce intereft, will not raife the price of 
land; it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 


BAR 


To BARE. v.a. [from the adjective.] To ftrip; to make bare 
or naked. r 
The turtle on the bared branch, 
Laments the wounds that death did launch, Spenfer. 
There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likenefs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it 
will dare the grafs round about. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
Eriphyle here he found 
Baring her brez{t, yet bleeding with the wound. 
He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs: 
Then on a rifing ground the trunks he plac’d. 
For virtue, when I point the pen, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar ; 
Can there be wanting to defend her caufe, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? Pope. 
Bare, or Bore. The preterite of to bear. Sce To BEAR. 
BA'REBONE. 2. f. [irom bare and bone.] Lean, fo that the bones 
appear. Ad 
Here comes lcan Jack, here comes barebone 5 how long isvit 
ago, Jack, fince thou faweft thy own knee? Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
BAREFACED. adj. [from bare and face.] 
s. With the face naked ; not mafked. 
Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 
play barefaced. Shakefp. Midfummer’s Night's Dream. 
2. Shamelels; unreferved ; without concealment; without dif- 
uife. 
i The animofities encreafed, and the parties appeared bare- 
faced againft each other. Clarendon, b. viii. 


Dryden. 
Dryden, 


It is moft certain, that darefaced bawdry is the pooreft pre- 


tence to wit imaginable. Dryden, 
Barera’ceDLy. adv. [from barefaced.] Openly ; fhamefully ; 
without difguife. 

Though only fome profligate wretches own it too barefaced- 
ly, yet, perhaps, we fhould hear more, did not fear tie people’s 
tongues. Locke. 

BarReFa‘CEDNESS. n. f. [from barefaced.] Effrontery; aflu- 
rance; audacioufnefs. 
BA'REFOOT. adj. [from bare and fost.) Without fhoes. 
She muft have a hufband ; 

I muft dance barefoot on her wedding day. Shakefp. 

Going to find a darefcot brother out, 

One of our order. Shake[p. Romeo and Fulict. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 

With fainted vow. Shake/peare. 

Envoys defcribe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about 
him, ftanding barefoot, bowing to the earth. Addifon. 

BAREFO'OTED. adj. Without thoes. 

He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, barefooted, came to 

offer himfelf to the difcretion of Leonatus. Sidney, b. ii. 
Ba’REGNAWN. adj. [from bare and gnawn.] Eaten bare. 

Know my name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Shak. K Lear. 

part EE adj. [from bare and head.] Uncovered in re- 
pect. 

He, bareheaded, lower than his proud fteed’s neck, 
Befpoke them thus. Shake/p. Richard TI. 
Next, before the chariot, went two men bareheaded. Bacon. 

The vitor knight had laid his helm afide, 

Bareheaded, popularly low he bow’d. Dryden’s Fables. 

Ba’RELY. adv. [from bare.] 
1, Nakedly. 
2. Merely; only; without any thing more. 

The external adminiftration of his word is as well by read- 
ing barely the Scripture, as by explaining the fame. Hooker. 

The duke of Lancafter is dead ; 

And living too, for now his fon is duke— 

Barely in title, not in revenue. — Shake/p. Richard JI. 

He barely nam’d the ftrect, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 

Where the balance of trade barely pays for commodities with 
commodities, there money muft be fent, or elfe the debts can- 
not be paid. Locke. 

BA'RENESS. n. f. [from dare.] 
I1. Nakednefs. 


So you ferve us, 

Till we ferve you ; but when you have our rofes, : 

You barely leave our thorns to prick ourfelves, 

And mock us with our darene/s. Shak Alls well that ends well. 

2. Leannefs. 

For their poverty, I know not where they had that; and 

for their arene/s, they never learned that of me. Shak. Hen. IV. 
3. Poverty. 

Were it ftript of its privileges, and made as like the primi- 
tive church for its barenefs as its purity, it could legally want 
all fuch privileges. South. 

4. Meannefs of clothes. 
BA/RGAIN. n. f. [bargen, Welch; hargaigne, Fr.) 
1. A contract or agreement concerning the fale of fomething. 

What is marriage but a very bargain ? wherein is fought al- 
liance, or portion, or reputation, with fome defire of iflue; 
and not the faithful nuptial union of man and wife. Bacon. 
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No more can be due to me, 
Than at the bargain made was meant: 
2. The thing bought or fold. 
Give me but my price for the other two, and you fhall even 
have that into the bargain, L Eftrange. 
He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, may give his 
fon a more genteel carriage, with greater Icarning into the bar- 
gain, than any at {chool can do. Locke. 
3+ Stipulation. 
There was a difference between courtefics received from 
their mafter and the duke; for that the duke’s might have ends 
of utility and bargain; whereis their matter’s could not, 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Donne, 


4. An unexpected reply, tending to obfcenity. 
Where fold he bargains, whipttitch } Drydens Macfecknoe. 
As to bargains, few of them feem to be excellent, becaufe 


they all terminate in one fingle point. Swift. 
No maid at court is lefs afham’d, 
Howe’er for felling bargains fam’d. Swift. 


5. An event; an upfhot: a low fenfe. 
I am forry for thy misfortune ; however we muft make the 
beit of a bad bargain: thou art in jeopardy, that is certain. 
Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of f. Bull. 
6. In law. 
Bargain and fale is a contract or agreement made for ma- 
nours, lands, €?e. alfo.the transferring the property of them 
from the bargainer to the bargaince. Cowel. 
To BA'RGAIN. v. n. [from the noun.) To make a contract for 
the fale or purchafe of any thing; often with for. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen ; 
And not to feek a queen to make him rich. 
So worthlefs peafants bargain for their wives, 
As market men for oxen, fheep, or horfe. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
For thofe that arc like to be in plenty, they may be bargained 
Jor upon the ground. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N° 675. 
The thrifty {tate will bargain ere they fight Dryden. 
It is poffible the great duke may bargain for the republick of 
Lucca, by the help of his great treafures. Addijon on Italy. 
BaRGAINEE’. n. f. [from bargain.] He or fhe that accepts a 
bargain. 
BA'RGAINER. n. f. [from bargain.] The perfon who profers, 
or makes a bargain. 
BARGE. z. J. [bargie, Dut. from barga, low Lat.] 
1. A boat for plcafure. 
The barge the fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 
Burnt on the water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Tt was confulted, when I had taken my barge, and gone a- 
fhore, that my fhip fhould have fet fail and left me there. 
Raleigh's Effays. 
Plac’d in the gilded barge, 
Proud with the burden of fo {weet a charge ; 
With painted oars the youths begin to fweep 
Neptune’s {mooth face. 
2. A boat for burden. 
Ba’rcer. n. f. [from barge.] The manager of a barge. 
Howfoever, many wafarers make themfelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who “gain, 
efpecially the women, like the Campellians in the north, and 
the London bargers, forflow not to baigne them. 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 


Waller. 


BARK. nz. f. [barck, Dan.] 
1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laft according to the ftrength and quantity of thcir fap 
and juice; being well munited by their bark againft the inju- 
ries of the air. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N° 583. 

Wand’ring in the dark, 

Phyficians for the tree have found the bark. 

2. A fmall fhip. [from barca, low Lat.] 


Dryden. 


Things, I fay, being in this ftate, it came to pafs, that the _ 


duke of Parma muft have flown, if he would have come into 
England ; for he could neither get bark nor mariner to put to 
fea. Bacon on the War with Spain. 
It was that fatal and perfidious darf, 
Built in th’ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 


That funk fo low that facred head of thine. Milton. 
Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 
Trufts a frail bark with a tempeftuous wind. Granville. 


To Bark. v. n. [beoncan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make the noife which a dog makes, when he threatens or 
purfues. 
Sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up, 
And that fo lamely and unfafhionably, 
That dogs bark at me. Shake/p. Richard TII. 
Why do your dogs bark fo? be there bears i’ th’ town ? 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
In vain the herdman calls him back again; 
The dogs ftand off afar, and bark in vain. 
2. To clamour at; to purfue with reproaches. 
Vile is the vengeance on the afhes cold, 
And envy bafe, to bar at fleeping fame. + 
Fairy Queen, b.ii. cant. viii. 


Cowley. 
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You dare patronage 

The envious barking of your faucy tongue, 

_. _Againft my lord the duke of Somerfet ! Shakefp. Henry VI 
I E ra v.a. [from the noun.) To ftrip trees of their 
ark. 

The fevereft penalties ought to be put upon barking any tree 
that is not felled. Temple. 

Thefe trees, after they are darked,, and cut into fhapc, are 
tumbled down from the mountains into the f{tream. 

Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
ae adj. [from bark and bare.] Stripped of the 
ark. 

Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be preferved, by nou- 
rifhing up a fhoot from the foot, or below the {tripped place, 
cutting the body of the tree floping off a little above the thoot, 
and it will quickly heal, and be covered with bark. 

siortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 
Ba'RKER. on. f. [from bark.] 7 
1. One that barks or clamours. 

What hath he done more than a bafe cur ? barked and made 
a noife? had a fool or two to fpitin his mouth? But they are 
rather enemies of my fame than me, thefe barkers. 

Ben. Fobnfon’s Difcovery. 

2. [from bark of trees.] One that is employed in {tripping 
trees. 

ay adj. [from bark.) Confifting of bark; containing 
ark. 

Ivy fo enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
BARLEY. x. f. [derived by Funius from 42. ] 

It hatha thick fpike ; the calyx, hufk, awn, and flower, are 
like thofe of wheat or ryc, but the awns are rough; the fecd is 
fwelling in the middle, and, for the moft part, ends in a fharp 
point, to which the husks are clofely united. The fpecies are, 
1. Common long-eared barley. 2. Winter or fquare barley, by 
fome called dig. 3. Sprat/ar/ey, or battledoor barley. All thefe 
forts of barley are fown in the {pring of the year, ina dry time. 
In fome very dry light land, the barley is fown early in March; 
but in ftrong clayey foils it is not fown till April. ‘The fquare 
barley, or big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England, 2nd 
in Scotland ; and is hardier than the other forts. Where baricy 
is fown upon new broken up land, the ufual method is to 
plough up the land in March, and let it lie fallow until June; 
at which time it is ploughed again. and, fown with turneps, 
which are eaten by fheep in winter, by whofe dung the land is 
greatly improved ; and then, in March tollowing, the ground 
is ploughed again, and fown with barley. Millar. 

Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expectorating ; baricy 
was chofen by Hippocrates as proper food in inflammatory dif- 
tempers. Arbuthnot on Alimentsa 

Ba/RLEYBRAKE. n. f. A kind of rural play. 
By neighbours prais’d fhe went abroad thereby, 
At barleybrake her {weet {wift feet to try. Sidney. 
BARLEY BROTH. n. f. [from barley and broth.] A low word, 
fometimes ufed for {trong beer. 
Can fodden water, 
A drench for furreyn’d jades, their barley broth, 
Decoét their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shak. Hen. V. 
BARLEY CORN. 2. f. [from barley and corm.] A grain of bar- 
ley; the beginning of our meafure of length; the third part 
of an inch. 
A long, long journey, choak’d with brakes and thorns, 
Ill meafur’d by ten thoufand barley corns. Tickell, 
BARLEY Mow. n. f. [from barley and mow.] The place where 
reaped barley is {towed up. 
Whenever by yon barley mow I pafs, 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay’s Paftorals. 
BARM. n. f. [burm, Welch; beopm, Sax.] Yeaft; the ferment 
put into drink to make it work, and into bread, to lighten and 
{well it. 
Are you not he 

That fometimes make the drink to bear no farm, 

Miflead light wand’rers, laughing at their harm? Shakefpear. 

You may try the force of imagination, upon ftaying the 
working of beer when the barm is put into it. 

Bacons Nat. Hiflory, N° 992. 
Ba’roy. adj. [from barm.] Containing barm. 
Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play . 

They pafs, to drive the tedious hours away ; 

And their cold ftomachs with crown’d goblets cheer, a 

Of windy cider, and of barmy bear. Dryden's Virgil. 

Barn. n. f. [benn, Sax.] A place or houfe for laying up any 
fort of grain, hay, or ftraw, ec. 
In vain the barns expect their promis’d load, 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap’d abroad. Dryden. 

I took notice of the make of feveral barns here: after hav- 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four corners of it, 
four blocks, in fuch a fhape as neither mice nor vermin can 
creep up. _AAddifon on Italy, 

Ba’RNACLE. n. f. [probably of beann, Sax. a child, and aac, Sax. 
an oak. ] 
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I, A bird like a goofe, fabuloufly fuppofed to grow on trees. 
Surely it is beyond even an athcift’s credulity and impu- 
dence, to affirm’ that the firft men might grow upon trees, as 
the itory goes about barnacles ; or perhaps might be the lice of 
fome vaft prodigious animals, whofe fpecies is now extinct. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
And from the moft refin’d of faints, 

As naturally grow mifcreants, 

As barnacles turn folan gecfe 

In th’ iflands of the Orcades. Huditras, p. tite cii. 

2. An intrument made commonly of iron for the ufe of farriers, 
to hold a horfe by the nofe, to hinder him from ftruggling when 
any incifion is made. Farrier’s Did. 

BAROMETER. 7. f. [from 32:6-, weight, and trey meature. ] 
A machine for meafuring the weight of the atmofphere, and 
the variations in it, in order chiefly to determine the changes 
of the weather. It diifers from the barofcope, which only 
fhews that the air is heavier at one time than another, without 
{pecifying the difference. “The barometer is founded upon the 
‘Torricellian experiment, fo called from Torricelli the inventor 
of it, at Florence, in 1643; which is a glafs tube filled with 
mercury, horizontally fealed at one end; the other open and 
immerged in a bafon of ftagnant mercury ; fo that, as the 
weight of the atmofphere diminifhes, the mercury in the tube 
will defcend, and, as it encreafes, the mercury will afcend; the 
column of mercury fufpended in the tube, being always equal to 
the weight of the incumbent atmofphere. Many attempts have 
been made to render the changes in the barometer more fenfible, 
in order to meafure the atmofphere more accurately; and hence 
arofe a great number of barometers, of different ftructures. Dr. 
Halley obferves, in the Philofophical Tranfagtions, that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is com- 
monly low ; in ference good fettled weather, high. On great 
winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury is loweft 
of all, with regard to the point of the compafs the wind blows 
on. The greateft heights of the mercury are on eafterly and 
north-eafterly winds, cateris paribus. After great ftorms of 
wind, when the mercury has been low, it rifes again very faft. 
In calm frofty weather, it ftands high. The more northerly 
places find greater alterations than the more fouthern ; and 
within the tropicks, and near them, there is little or no varia- 
tion of the height of the mercury. The rifing of the mercury 
forebodes fair weather after foul, and an eafterly or north- 
eafterly wind ; its falling portends foutherly or weiterly winds, 
or both. Ina {torm, the mercury beginning to rife, is a pretty 
fure fign that it begins toabate. But there are frequently great 
changes in the air, without any perceptible alteration in the ba- 
rometer. The alterations of the weight of the air, are gene- 
rally allowed to be the caufe of thofe in the barometer ; but 
philofophers cannot eafily determine whence thofe alterations 
rife in the atmofphere. 

The meafuring the heights of mountains, and finding the 
elevation of places above the level of the fea, hath been much 
promoted bv barometrical experiments, founded upon that cf- 
fential property of theair, its gravity or preflure. As the co- 
lumn of mercury in the barometer is counterpoifed by a column 
of air of equal weight, fo whatever caufes make the air heavier 
or lighter, the preffure of it will be thereby encreafed or leffen- 
ed, and of confequence the mercury will rife or fall. Again, 
the air is condenfed or expanded, in proportion to the weight or 
force that prefles it. Hence it is, that the higher from the fea, 
in the midland countries, the mercury defcends the lower; be- 
caufe the air becomes more rarifed and lighter, and it falls 
loweft upon the tops of the higheft mountains. Harris. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it counterpoifes 
a column of mercury from twenty-feven inches and one half 
to thirty and one half, the gravity of the atmofphere varying 
one tenth, which are its utmoft limits; fo that the exact {peci- 
fick gravity of the air cannot be determined when the barometer 
ftands at thirty inches, with a moderate heat of the weather. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

BAROME'TRICAL. adj. [from barometer.) Relating to the baro- 
meter. 

He is very accurate in making barometrical and thermome- 
trical inftruments. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

BA/RON. n. f. [The etymology of this word is very uncertain. 
Baro, among the Romans, fignified a brave warriour, or a bru- 
tal man; and, from the firft of thefe fignifications, Menage de- 
rives baron, as a term of military dignity. Others fuppofe it 
originally to fignify only a man; In which fenfe baron, or va- 
ron, is till ufed by the Spaniards; and, to confirm this conjec- 
ture, our law yet ufes baron and femme, hufband and wife. 
Others deduce it from der, an old Gaulith word, fignifying 
commander ; others from the Hebrew 325 of the fame im- 
port. Some think it a contraction of par bamme, or peer, which 
feems leaft probable. } 

x. A dégree of nobility next to a vifcount. It may be probably 
thought, that anciently, in England, all thofe werc called ba- 
rons, that had fuch figniorics as we now call court barons. And 
it is faid, that, after the conqucft, all fuch came to the parlia- 
ment, and fat as nobles in the upper houfe. But when, by ex- 
perience, it appeared, that the parliament was too much crouded 
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with fuch multitudes, it became a cuftom, that none fhould 
come, but fuch as the king, for their extraordinary wifdom or 
quality, thought good to call by writ; which writ ran hac vice 
tantum. After that, men, feeing that this ftate of nobility was 
but cafual, and depending merely on the prince's pleafure, ob- 
tained of the king letters patent of this dignity to them and 
their heirs male: and thefe were called barons by letters patent, 
or by creation; whofe pofterity are now thofe barons that are 
called lords of the parliament; of which kind the king ma 
create more at his pleafure. It is neverthelefs thought, that there 
are yet barons by writ, as well as barons by letters patent, and that 
they may be difcerned by their titles; the barons by writ being 
thofe, that to the title of lord have their own furnames annex- 
ed; whereas the barons by letters patent, are named by their 
baronies. Thefe barons which were firft by writ, may now 
juftly alfo be called barons by prefcription ; for that they have 
continued barons, in themfelves and their anceftors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alfo barons by tenure, as the bi- 
fhops of the land, who, by virtue of baronies annexed to their 
bifhopricks, have always had place in the upper houfe of parlia- 
ment, and are called lords fpiritual. 

2. Baron isan officer, as barons of the exchequer to the king: of 
thefe the principal is called lord chief baron, and the three others 
are his afiiftants, between the king and his fubjects, in caufes 
of juftice, belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are alfo barons of the cinque ports ; two to each of the 
feven towns, Haftings, Winchelfea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Do- 
ver, and Sandwich, that have places in the lower houfe of par- 


liament. Cowel. 
They that bear 
The cloth of ftate above, are four barons 
Of the cinque ports. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
4. Baron is ufed for the hufband in relation to his wife.  Cowel. 


5. A baron of beef is when the two firloins are not cut afunder, 
but joined together by the end of the backbone. DiGi. 

Ba’‘RonaGE. n. f. [from baron. ] 

1. The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of the foreft, 
were hardly, and with difficulty, gained by his baronage at 
Staines, 4. D. 1215. Hales Common Law of England, 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba’roness. n. f. [baroneffa, Ital. baroniffa, Lat.] A baron’s lady. 

BA'RONET. n. f. [of baron and et, diminutive termination. ] The 
loweft degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is below a baron 
and above a knight; and has the precedency of all other knights, 
except the knights of the garter. It was firft founded by king 
JamesI. 4. D. 1611. Cowe/. But it appears by the following 
panen that the term was in ufe before, though in another 
enfe. 

King Edward III. being bearded and croffed by the clergy, 
they being too itrong for him, fo as he could not order and 
reform things, was advifed to direct out his writs to certain 
gentlemen of the beft abilities, entitling them therein barons 
in the next parliament. By which means he had fo many ba- 
rons in his parliament, as were able to weigh down the cler- 
gy; which barons were not afterwards lords, but baronets, as 
fundry of them do yet retain the name. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ba’rony. n. f. [baronnic, Fr. beopny, Sax.) That honour or 
lordfhip that gives title to a baron. Such are not only the fees 
of temporal barons, but of bifhops alfo. Cowel. 

BA'ROSCOPE. n. f. | Bap@- and cxowiw.] An inftrument to fhew 
the weight of the atmofphere. See BAROMETER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium could only be 
changed by the contents; where the winds are not variable, 
the alterations of the barofcope are very fmall. Arbuth. on Air. 

Ba/RRACAN. n. f. [bouracan, or barracan, Fr.] A ftrong thick 
kind of camelot. 


* Ba’rrack. n. f. [barracca, Span.] 


1. Little cabins made by the Spanifh fifhermen on the fea fhore ; 
or little lodges for foldiers in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken among us for buildings to lodge foldiers. 
BA'RRATOR. ». f. [from barat, old Fr. from which is ftill retained 
barateur, a cheat.} A wrangler, and encourager of law {uits. 

Will it not reflect as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barrator in thy old days, a ftirrer up of quarrels amongft thy 
neighbours. Arbuthnot’s Hiftsry of F. Bull. 

BA'RRaTRY. n.f. [from barrator.] The practice or crime of 
a barrator; foul practice in law. 
’Tis arrant barratry, that bears 
Point blank an action ’gainft our laws. 
BA'RREL. n.f. [baril, Welch.] 
1. A round wooden veffel to be ftopped clofe. 

It hath been obferved by one of the ancients, that an empty 
barrel knocked upon with the finger, giveth a diapafon to the 
found of the like barrel full. Bacon's Nat. Hiftcry, N° 186. 

Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryden's Perfius. 
2. A particular meafure in liquids’ A barrel of wince is thirty 
one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty two gallons; of beer, 
thirty fix gallons, and of beer vinegar, thirty rash gallons. 
3. In dry meafure. A barrel of Effex butter contains one hundred 
and 


Hudibras. 
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and fix pounds ; of Suffolk butter, two hundicd and fifty fix. A 
barrel of herrings fhould contain thirty two gallons wine 
meature, holding ufually a thoufand herrings. 

Several colleges, inftead of limiting thcir rents to a certain 
fum, prevailed with their tenants to pay the price of fo many 
barrels of corn, as the market went. Swift 

4. Any thing hollow, 2s the barrelof a gun; that part which 
holds the fhot. 

Take the Larrel of along gun perfectly bored, fet it upright 
with the breech upon the ground, and take a bullet exactly fit 
for it; then if you fuck at the mouth of the barrel ever fo 
gcntly, the bullet will come up fo forcibly, that it will hazard 
the ftriking out your tceth. Digby on Bedies. 

5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder about which any thing is 
wound. 

Your ftring and bow muft be accommodated to your drill; 
if too weak, it will not carry about the barrel. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

6. Barrel of the ear, is a cavity behind the tympanum, covered 

with a fine membrane. Dia. 

To BA'RREL. v. a. [from the noun.] To put any thing ina 
barrel for prefervation. 

I would have thcir beef beforehand barrelled, which may be 
ufed as it is needed. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Barrel up carth, and fow fome feed in it, and put it in the 
bottom of a pond. Pacen’s Nat. Hift. N° 531. 

Ba’RREL-BELLIED. adj. [from barrel and belly.) Having a large 
belly. 

x Dauntlefs at empty noifes ; lofty neck’d, 

Sharp headed, barrel-bcily’d, broadly back’d. Dryd. Virgil. 

BARREN. adj. [bane, Sax. naked; properly applied to trees 
or ground unfruitful. ] . i 
1. Without the quality of producing its kind; not prolifick; ap- 
plied to animals. ' 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown, 

And put a barren {ceptre in my gripe, 

No fon of mine fucceeding. Shake[p. Macbeth. 

There fhall not be male or female darren among you, or 
among your cattle. Deuter. vii. 14. 

9. Unfruitful; not fertile; fterile. 

T'he fituation of this city is pleafant, but the water is naught, 
and the ground barren. 2 Kings, ii. 19. 

Telemachus is far from exalting the nature of his country 5 
he confeffes it to be barren. Popes Odyffey, b. iv. notes. 

From his far excurfion thro’ the wilds 
Of barren ether, faithful to his time, 
They fce the blazing wonder rife anew. Thomfon’s Summer. 
3. Not copious ; fcanty. 
Some fchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, but 
prove to be fruitful. Swift. 
4. Unmceaning ; uninventive; dull. 
- There be of them that will make themfelves laugh, to fet on 
fome quantity of barren fpectators to laugh too. Shake/peare. 
Ba/RRENLY. adv. [from barren.) Unfruittully. 
BA'RRENNESS. 7. f. [from barren. ] 
1. Want cf offspring; want of the power of procreation. 
I pray’d for children, and thought barrennefs à 
In wedlock a reproach. Milton's Agoniftes, l. 350. 
No more be mention’d then of violence 
Againft ourfelves; and wilful barrennefs, 
That cuts us off from hope. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
2. Unfruitfulnefs ; fterility ; infertility. : l 
Within the felf fame hamlet, lands have divers degrees of 
value, through the diverfity of their fertility or barrennefs. 
Bacon on Alienations. 
3. Want of invention; want of the power of producing any 
thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyffes are imitated in the Æneis ; though 
the accidents are not the fame, which would have argued hin 
of a total barrenne/s of invention. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

4. Want of matter. r : 

The importunity of our adverfaries hath conftrained us 
longer to dwell than the barrenne/s of fo poor a caufe could 
have feemed either to require or to admit. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

5. In theology: aridity ; want of emotion or fenfibility. 

The greateft faints fometimes are fervent, and fometimes feel 

a barrenne/s of devotion. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 
BA'RREN WORT. 2. f. [cpimedium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The talks are divided into three branches, each fuftaining 
three leaves, fhaped like ivy; the calyx confifts of four leaves ; 
the flower, of four petals, hollow, and expanded in form of a 
crofs; the pointal of thc flower becomes a pod with one cell, 
having two valves, in which are contained round fiat Aah 
BAa'rRFUL. adj. [from bar and full.] Full of obftructions. 
A barr ful ítrife inte 
Whoe’er I woo, myfelf would be his wife. Shak. Tw. Night. 

Barrica’ne. 2. f. [Larricade, Fr.] 
1. A fortification madc in hafte, of trees, carth, waggons, or any 

thing elfe, to kecp off an attack. 

2. Any ftop; bar; obftruction. 
me Yor. I 
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There muft be fuch a barricade, as would greatly arinoy, of 
rather abfolutcly ftop, the currents of the atmofpherc. 

. Derham’s P hyfico-Theology. 

To Barrica'ne. v. a. [barricader, Fr.] To ftop up a paffage. 

A new vulcano continually difcharging that matter, which 
being till then /arricaded up, and imprifoned in the bowels of 
the earth, was the occafion of very great and frequent calami- 
tics. Woodward s Natural Hiftory. 

Now all the pavement founds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the itreet, 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthcn’d tcam. Gay. 

Barrica’po. x. f. [barricada, Span.] A fortification; a bar ; 
any thing fixed to hinder entrance. 

The accefs of the town was only by a neck of land, between 
the fea on the one part, and the harbour water, or inner fea on 
the other ; fortified clean over with a {trong rampier and barr:- 
cado. Bacons War with Spain 

To Barricano. v.a. [from the noun.] To fortify; to bar; 
to ftop up. 

Faft we found, faft fhut 

The difmal gates, and barricaded trong! Paradife Loft. 

He had not time to barricado the doors; fo that the enemy 
entered. Clarendon, b. viits 

The truth of caufes we find fo obliterated, that it feems al- 
moft barricadoed from any intellectual approach. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

BA’'RRIER. n. f. [barriere, Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
the accent on the laft fyllable, but it is placed more properly 
on the firft.] 

1. A barricade ; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of heav’n an ocean flows 

Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Popes Ody/feys 

2. A fortification, or {trong place, as on the frontiers of a coun- 
try. 

The queen is under the obligation of being guarantee of the 
Dutch having poffeffion of the faid barrier, and the revenues 
thereof, before a peace. Swift. 

3. A ftop; an obftruétion. 

If you value yourfelf as a man of learning, you are build- 
ing a moft-unpaflable barrier againft all improvement. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Minds 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

For jufts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, whercin the challengers make their 
entries. Bacons Effays. 

Pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dryden's Fables. 

5. A boundary. 

But wave whate’er to Cadmus may belong, 

And fix, O mufe, the barrier of thy fong, 

At Oedipus. Pope's Statius, 
How inftiné varies in the groveling fwine, 

Compar’d, half reas’ning elephant! with thine: 

’T wixt that and reafon, what a nice Larrter / 

For ever fep’rate, yet for ever near. Popes Effay on Man. 

BA’'RRISTER. n. f. [from bar.] A perfon qualified to plead the 
caufes of clients in the courts of juítice, called an advocate or 
licentiate in other countries and courts. Barri/fers, now ufu- 
ally denominated counfellors at law, were formerly obliged to 
ftudy eight years before they were pafled, now only feven, and 
fometimes fewer. Outer Larrificrs are pleaders without the 
bar, to diftinguifh them from inner barrifters; fuch are the 
benchers, or thofe who have been readers, the council of the 
king, queen, and princes, who are admitted to plead within 
theabarcaay Blount. Chambers. 

Ba’rrow. n. f. [benepe, Sax. fuppofed by Skinner to come from 
bear.] Any kind of carriage moved by the hand, as a hand- 
barrow ; a frame of boards, with handles at each end, carried 
between two men; a wheelbarrow, that which one man pufhes 
forward, by railing it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be carried in a bafket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s offal, and to be thrown into the Thames? 

Shake/p. Merry Wives cf Windfor. 
No barrows wheel 

Shall mark thy ftocking with a miry trace. Gay's Trivia. 

Ba’rrow. n.f. [beng, Saxon.) A hog; whence darrow greafe, 
or hog’s lard. 

Barrow, whether in the beginning or cnd of names of places, fig- 
nifies a grove ; from beaypc, which the Saxons ufed in the fame 
renfe. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Barrow islikewife ufed in Cornwal for a hillock, under which, 
in old times, bodies have been buried. . 

To BARTER. v. n. [karatter, Fr. to trick in trafick ; from 
Larat, craft, fraud.] To trafick by exchanging one commo- 
dity for another, in oppofition to purchafing with money. 

As if they fcorn’d to trade and darter, 
By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras, p. iit. ci: 
A man has not every thing growing upon his foil, and therc- 


fore is willing to éarter with his neighbour. Collier. 
To BA'RTER. V.a- 
1. ‘To give any thing in exchange for fomething dfe. 
2 l Fot 
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For him was I exchang’d and ranfom’d ; 

But with a bafer man of arms by far, 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter’ d me. 

Shake/p, Henry WIE p: i. 
Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft, 

To thofe who, at the markct rate, 

Can darter honour for chate, Prior. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and Larter our goods, like 
the wild Indians, with cach other. Swift. 

2. Somctiines it is ufed with the particle away before the thing 
given. 

If they will darter away their time, methinks they fhould at 
leaft have fome eafe in exchange. Decay of Piety. 

He alfo bartered away plums that would have rotted in a 
a weck, for nuts that would laft good for his eating a whole 
year. Locke. 

Ba’rter. x. f. [from the verb.]_ The act or practice of traf- 
ficking by exchange of commodities ; fomctimes the thing gi- 
ven in exchange. 

From England they may be furnifhed with fuch things 2s 
they may want, and, in exchange or barter, fend other things, 
with which they may abound. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

He who corrupteth Englifh with foreign words, is as wife as 
ladies that change plate for china; for which, I think, the lau- 
dable traffick of old cloaths is much the faireft barter. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 
BA'RTERER. ~. f. [from barter,] He that trafficks by exchange 
of commodities. 
BA'RTERY. n. f. [from barter.] Exchange of commodities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient ages, there 
was only artery or change of commodities among{t moft na- 
tions. Camden’s Remains. 

Ba'RTRAM. n.f. A plant; the fame with pellitory; which fee. 
Ba’RTON. n.f. The demefne lands of amanour ; the manour- 
houfe itfelf ; and fometimes the out-houfes. * Blount. 
eg ‘i [4as, Fr. baffo, Ital. baxo, Span. baffus, low Latin ; 
ATG. 
x. Mean; vile; worthlefs. 

The harveft white plumb is a bafe plumb, and the white 
date plumb are no very good plumbs. Bacon's Natural Hif. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things, 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullery; whereupon he was furnamed 
Rupographus. Peacham. 

‘2. Of mean fpirit; difingenuous ; illiberal ; ungenerous; low ; 
without dignity of fentiment. 

Since the perfections are fuch in the party I love, as the feel- 
ing of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart; fhall that 
heart, lifted up to fuch a height, be counted bafe ? Sidney. 

It is bafe in his adverfaries thus to dwell upon the excefles of 
a paffion. Atterbury. 

I might be bafe enough to fufpe&, that you aéted like fome 
philofopher, who writ much better upon virtue than he prac- 
tifed it. Swift. 

3. Of low ftation ; of mean account ; without dignity of rank ; 
without honour. 

If the lords and chief men degenerate, what fhall be hoped 
of the peafants and bafer people? Spenfer on Ireland. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf, in Żafe and abjcct routs, 

You reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 

Had not been here. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

It could not elfe be, I fhould prove fo bafe, 

To fuc and be denied fuch ccmmon grace. Shak. Timon. 

And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be bafe in 
mine own ficht. 2 Sam. vi. 22. 

Infurrections of bafe people are commonly more furious in 
their beginnings. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He whofe mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 

Though poor in fortune, of celeftial race, 

And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. Dryden. 

4-,Bafe-born; born out of wedlock, and by confequence of no 
honourable birth. 
Why baftard ? wherefore bafe? 

When my dimenfions are as well compact 

As honeft madam’s iffue. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This young lord loft his life with his father in the field, and 
with them a bafe fon. Camden’s Remains. 

5. Applied to metals: without value; it is ufed in this fenfe of all 
metal except gold and filver. 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, with- 
out any alloy or bafer metal. Wates's Logick. 

6. Applied to founds, dcep; grave. It is more frequently writ- 
ten da/s, though the comparative bafer feems to require da/e. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the further from 
the mouth of the pipe, the more da/e found they yield. 

Fiacon’s Natural Hiftery, N° 178. 
Bast-porn. adj. Born out of wedlock. 
But fee thy bafe-born child, thy babe of fhame, 
Who, left by thee, upon our parifh came. Gay. 
BAsE-courr. n.f Lower court; not the chief court that leads 
to the houle. 
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My lord, in the bafe-court he doth attend, 

To fpeak with you. ‘ 

BasE-MmINDED. adj. Mtan fpirited ; worthlets. 

It fignifieth, us it feemeth, no more than abject, tafe-minded, 

falfe hearted, coward, or nidget. _ Camden's Remains, 
Base-viou. n.f. [ufually written ba/s viol] An inftrument 
which is ufed in concerts for the bafe found. 

At the very firft grin he caft every human feature out of hig 
countenance ; at the fecond, he became the head of a Kr 

Addifon. Spetiatory N® 174, 
Base. n.f. [bas, Fr. bafis, Lat.] 
1. The bottom of any thing; commonly ufed for the lower part 
of a building, or column. 
What if it tempt thee tow’rd the flood, my lord? 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shake[p. Hamlet. 
Firm Dorick pillars found your folid bafe ; 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpace. 
Columns of polifh’d marble firmly fet 

On golden da/es, are his legs and feet. 

2. The pcdeftal of a ftatue. 

Men of weak abilities in great place, are like little ftatues 
fet on great La/es, made the lefs by their advancement. Bacon. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients placed aram 
at the bafe of his images Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

3. That part of any ornament which hangs down, as houfings, 
Phalantus was all in white, having his da/es and caparifon 
embroidered. Sidney, 
4. The broad part of any body; as the bottom of a cone. 
5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs, from bas, Fr. 
Nor fhall it e’er be faid that wight, 

With gauntlet blue and afes white, 

And round blunt truncheon by his fide, 

So great a man at arms defy’d. Hudibras. 

6. The place from which racers or tilters run; the bottom of the 
field. 
He faid ; to their appointed bafe they went ; 
With beating heart th’ expecting fign receive, 
And, ftarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dryden’s Firg. 
7. The ftring that gives a bafe found. 
At thy well fharpen’d thumb, from fhore to fhore, 
The trebles fqueak for fear, the ba/cs roar. Dryden's Mackfl. 
8. An old ruftick play; written by Skinner, bays. 
He with two ftriplings (lads, more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch flaughter) 
Made good the paflage. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
To Base. v. a. [bafer, Fr.] Toembafe; to make lefs valu- 
able by admixture of meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot bafe; as, whether iron, brafs, and tin be re- 
fined to the height? Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N° 849. 

Ba’sELy. adv. [from bafe.] 
1. Inabafe manner; meanly ; difhonourably. 
The king is not himfelf, but ba/ely led 
By flatterers. Shake/p. Richard II. 
A lieutenant Jafely gave it up, as foon as Effex in his paf- 
fage demanded it. Clarendon. 
With broken vows his fame he will net ftain, 
With conqueft bafely bought, and with inglorious gain. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


2. In baftardy. 

Thefe two Mitylene brethren, bafely born, crept out of a 

{mall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. 
Knolles s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Ba’sENEss. n. f. [from ba/e.] 
1. Meannefs; vilenefs; badnefs. 
Such is the power of that fweet paftion, 

That it all {ordid ba/ene/s doth expel. Spenf. Hymn cn Love. 

When a man’s folly muft be fpread open before the angels, 
and all his da/ene/s ript up before thofe pure fpirits, this will be 
a double hell. South. 

Your foul’s above the bafenefs of diftruft : 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. Aureng. 
2. Vilenefs of metal. 

We alleged the fraudulent obtaining and executing his pa- 
tent, the ba/ene/s of his metal, and the prodigious fum to be 
coined. Suift. 

3. Baftardy. 
Why brand they us 
With bafe? with ba/ene/s ? baftardy? Shake/p. King Lear. 
4. Deepnefs of found. 

The juft and meafured proportion of the air percufled to- 
wards the bafenefs or treblenefs of tones, is one of the greateft 
fecrets in the contemplation of founds. Bacons Nat. Hijicrye 

To BASH. v.n. [probably from /a/e.] To be afhamed ; to be 
confounded with fhame. 

His countenance was bold, and kak’ d not 
For Guyon’s looks, but fcornful eye-glance at him fhot. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. civ. 

Basna'w. n. f. [fometimes written baffa.] A title of honour 

and command among the ‘Lurks; the viceroy of a province; 
the general of an army. 
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The Turks made an expedition into Perfia ; and becaufe of 
the ftraits of the mountains, the ba/saw confulted which way 
they fhould gct in. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Ba‘sHFuL. adj. [This word, with all thofe of the fame racc, 
arc of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines them derived 
from bafe, or mean; Minjhew, from verbaefen, Dut. to ftrike 
with aftonifhment ; Junius, from Basie, which he finds in He- 
Sychius to fignify fhame. The conjeSture of Min/bew feems 
moft probable. } 

1. Modeft ; fhamcfaccd. 

I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But, as a brother to his fitter, fhew’d 
- Bafbful fincerity, and comely love. Shake/p. M. ado about N. 

2. Sheepifh ; vitioully modctt. 

He looked with an almoft ba/hful kind of modefty, as if he 
feared the eyes of man. 

Hence, ba/bful cunning ! 

And prompt me plain and holy innocence. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 

Our authour, anxious for his fame to night, 

And ba/bful in his firft attempt to write, 

Lies cautioufly obfcure. Addifon's Drummer, Prologue. 
Ba’sHFULLY. adv. [from bafhful.] Timoroufly ; modeftly. 
Ba'sHFULNESS. 2. f. [from bafhful.] 
1. Modefty, as fhewn in outward appearance, 

Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread even, with 

eyes, cheeks and lips, whereof each fang their part, to make 


Sidney. 


up the harmony of ba/hfulne/s. Sidney. 
Such looks, fuch ba/bfulne/s might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. Dryden. 


2. Vitious or ruftick fhame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinfman bafbfulnefs, 
to teach him good manners. Sidney, b. i. 

There are others who have not altogether fo much of this 
foolith ba/hfulne/s, and who afk every one’s opinion. Dryden. 

Ba’sıL. n. f. [ocyenum, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

This plant hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe creft is 
upright, roundifh, notched, and larger than the beard, which 
is generally curled, or gently cut. Out of the flower cup rifes 
the pointal, attended by four embryos, that become fo many 
feeds inclofed in a husk, which was before the flower cup ; the 
husk is divided into two lips, the upper onc growing upright, 
and is fplit into two ; but the under one is cut into feveral parts. 
The fpecies are eight; 1. Common kafil. 2. Common bafil, 
with dark green leaves, and white flowers. 3. Lefler bafil, 
with narrow ferrated leaves. 4. The leaft bafil, commonly 
called bufb-bafil, &c. Thefe annual plants are propagated 
from feeds in March, upon a moderate hot bed. In Auguft 
they perfect their feeds. The firft fort is prefcribed in medi- 
cine ; but the fourth is moft efteemed for its beauty and fcent. 

Millar. 
Ba’sır. n.f. The angle to which the edge of a joiner’s tool is 
ground away. 
Basix. n. f The skin of a fheep tanned. Dia. 
To Ba’sit. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool to an angle. 

Thefe chiflels are not ground to fuch a bafil as the joiners 
chiffels on one of the fides, but are da/iled away on both the 
flat fides; fo that the edge lies between both the fides in the 
middle of the tool. Moxon’s Mechanical E xercifes. 

Basr'iica. n. f. [Berm] The middle vein of the arm fo 
called, by way of pre-eminence. It is likewife attributed to 
many medicines for the fame reafon. Quincy. 

Basr/LicaL. ? adj. [from bafilica. Sce Basttica.] Belonging 

Basr'tick. § to the bafilick vein. 

Thefe aneurifms following always upon bleeding the bafi- 
lick vein, muft be aneurifms of the humeral artery. Sharp. 

Basivick. n. f. [bafilique, Fr. Bacvann.] A large hall, having 
two ranges of pillars, and two ifles or wings, with galleries 
over them. Thefe bafilicks were firft made for the palaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into courts of juftice, and 
Jaftly into churches ; whence a bafilick is generally taken for a 
magnificent church, as the da/ilick of St. Peter at Rome. 

Basr'Licon. n.f. [Bacay] An ointment called alfo tetra- 
pharmacon. Quincy. 

I made incifion into the cavity, and put a pledget of bafili- 
licon over it. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ba/sILisk. n. f. [bafilifcus, Lat. of uoo y of Bacircuc, a king. ] 

1. A kind of ferpent, called alfo a cockatrice, which is faid to 
drive away all others by his hiffing, and to kill by looking. 

Make me not fighted like the bafilisk ; ; 

Tve look’d on thoufands who have fped the better 

By my regard, but kill’dnonefo.  Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 

The da/ilife was a ferpent not above three palms long, and 
differenced from other ferpents by advancing his head, and 
fome white marks or coronary {pots upon the crown. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. A fpecies of cannon or ordnance. ' 

‘There we imitate and practife to make fwifter motions than 
any you have: and to make them ftronger and more violent 
than yours are; excceding your greateft cannons and ba/fili/ks. 

Bacons New Atlantis. 

Ba’sin. n. f. [bafun, Fr. bacile, bacino, Ital. It is often written 

bajon, but not according to etymology. J 
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1. A fmall veffel to hold water for wafhing, or other ufes, 
Let one attend him with a filver bafin, 

Full of rofewater, and beftrew’d with flowers. ; 
Shakifp. Taming of the Shrew. 

We have little wells for infufions, where the waters take the 
Virtue quicker and better, than in vefléls and bafins. Bacon. 
We behold a piece of filver ina bafin, when water is put up- 

on it, which we could not difcover before, as under the verge 


thereof. Erown’s Vulgar Errours. 
2. A finall pond. 


On one fide of the walk you fec this hollow Lafin, with its 
feveral little plantations lying conveniently under the eye of the 
beholder. Spectator, N° 477, 

3. Apart of the fea inclofed in rocks, with a narrow entrance. 
‘The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 
The fpacious ba/ins arching rocks inclofe, 
A fure defence from ev'ry ftorm that blows. Pope's Ody/fey. 
4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 
If this rotation does the feas affect, 

The rapid motion rather would eject 

The ftores, the low capacious caves contain, 

And from its ample éa/in caftthe main. Blackmore's Creat, 

5. A dock for repairing and building fhips. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity fituated between the anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain. 

7- A concave piece of metal by which glafs grinders form their 
convex glafles. 

8. Around hell or cafe of iron placed over a furnace, in which 
hatters mould the matter of a hat into form. 

9. Bafins of a balance; the fame with the fecales; one to hold the 
weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

Ba'sts. n.f. [bafis, Lat.] 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a column or a building. 

It muft follow, that paradife, being raifed to this height, 
mutt have the compafs of the whole earth for a bafis and foun- 
dation, Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That fhake heav’n’s ba/ts. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
In altar-wife a ftately pile they rear ; 
The bafis broad below, and top advane’dinair. Dryden. 
2. The loweft of the three principal parts of a column, which 
are the bafis, fhaft, and capital. 

Upon our coming to the bottom, obferving an Englifh in- 
fcription upon the bafis, we read it over feveral iimes. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 47. 
3. That on which any thing is raifed. 
Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 

To be the bafis of that pompous load, 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. 

4. The pedeftal. 
How many times fhall Czfar bleed in fport, 

That now on Pompey’s bafis lies along 

No worthier than the duft ? Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 

5. The groundwork or firft principle of any thing. 
Build me thy fortune upon the baf;s of valour. 
Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
The friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure ; 
Ours has fevereft virtue for its bafis. Addifon’s Cato. 
To Bask. v. a. [backeren, Dut. Skinner.) To warm by laying 
out inthe heat ; ufed almoft always of animals. 
And ftretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Bafks at the fire his hairy ftrength. Milton. 
He was bafking himfelf in the gleam of the fun. L’E/rrange. 
’Tis all thy bufinefs, bufinefs how to fhun, 
To bajk thy naked body in the fun. Dryden's Perfius. 
To Bask. v.n. To lie in the warmth. 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his food ; 
That bath’d within, or ba/k'd upon his fide, 


Denham 


To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. Dryden, 
Unlock’d, in covers let her freely run, 

To range thy courts, and bafk before the fun. Tickell. 
Some in the fields of pureft æther play, 

And bafk and whiten in the blaze of day. Pope. 


BA’'sKET. n. f. [bafged, Welch; bafcauda, Lat. Barbara depictis 
venit bafcauda Britannis. Martial.] A veflel made of twigs, 
ruthes, or fplinters, or fome other flender body interwoven. 

Here is a ba/ket ; he may creep in, and throw foul linen up- 
on him, as if going tobucking. Shak. Merry Wives of Windf. 
Thus while I fung, my forrows I deceiv'd, 
And bending ofiers into ba/kets weav'd. Dryden. 
Poor Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling; now and 
then carrying a bafket of fidh tothe market. Arbuth. J. Bull, 

Ba/skET-HILT. ^. f. [from ba/ket and hilt.] A hilt of aweapon 
fo made as to contain the whole hand, and defend it from be- 
ing wounded. - 

His puiffant fword unto his fide, 
Near his undaunted heart, was ty’d: 
With bafket-hilt, that would hold broth, 
And ferve for fight and dinner both. Hudibras, cant. i. 


Their 
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Their beef they often in thcir murrions few’d, 
And in their Laftet hilts their bev’raze brew’d. 
King’s Art of Cookcry. 
Ba’sketT-woman. n. f. [from bafket and woman.) A woman 
that plics at markets with a basket, ready to carry home any 
thing that is bought. 
Bass. adj. [Sce Base.] In mufick; grave; deep. 
Bass-viot. Sce BAsE-vioL. 
On the fweep of the arch lies one of the Mufes, playing on 
a bafs-viol. Dryden. 
Bass. x. f. [fuppofed by Junius to be derived, like bafket, from 
fome Britifh word fignifying a ru/b; but perhaps more properly 
written bofs, from the French dof.) A mat ufed in churches. 
Having woollen yarn, tafs mat, or fuch like, to bind them 
withal. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Bass-REvIEF. n.f. [from bas, and relief, raifed work, Fr. ] 
Sculpture, the figures of which do not ftand out from the 
round in their full proportion. Felibien diftinguifhes three 
kinds of La/s-relief; in the firft, the front figures appear almoft 
with the full relicf; in the fecond, they ftand out no more than 
one half; and, in the third, much Iefs, as in coins. 
Ba’ssa. Sce BAsHAw. 
Ba'sseET. n.f. [bafet, Fr.] A game at cards, invented at Ve- 
nice. 
Gamefters would no more blafpheme; and lady Dabcheek’s 
baffet bank would be broke. Dennis. 
BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass-RELIEF. 
Basson. )2. f. [baffon, Fr.] A muficalinftrument of the wind 
Basso/on. $ kind, blown with a reed, and furnifhed with eleven 
holes, which are ftupped like other large flutes; its diameter at 
bottom is nine inches, and it ferves for the bafs in concerts of 
hautboys, Gc. Trevoux. 
Ba’ssock. n.f The fame with ba/s. 
BA'STARD. 1. f. [baftardd, Welch, of low birth; ba/tarde, Fr.] 
1. Baftard, according to the civil and canon law, is a perfon 
born of a woman out of wedlock, or not married ; fo that,ac- 


cording to order of law, his father is not known. Ayliffe. 
Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
And fent her boafted ba/fard to the war. Dryden. 


2. Any thing fpurious or falfe. 
It lies on you to {peak to th’ people ; 

Not by your own inftruction, but with words 

But rooted in your tongue; ba/fards and fy}lables 

Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Ba!sTARD. adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Begotten out of wedlock. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infenfible, a getter of 
more ba/tard children than war’s a deftroyer of men. 

Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

2. Spurious; not genuine; fuppofititious ; falfe; adulterate. In 

this fenfe, any thing which bears fome relation or refemblance to 
another, is called fpurious or baflard. 

You may partly hope that your father got you not, that you 
are not the Jew’s daughter.— That were a kind of ba/fard hope 
indeed. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, purfue their 
own defigns of power, and fuch Ja/ard honours as attend 
them. Temple. 

Ba'sTARD Cedar Tree. [called guazuma in the Weft Indies. ] 

The characters are; It hath a regular flower, confifting of 
five leaves, hollowed like a fpoon at their bafe; but, at their 
tops, divided into two parts, like a fork. “The flower cup con- 
fifts of three leaves, from whence arifes the pointal, which af- 
terwards becomes a roundifh warted fruit, which has five cells, 
inclofing many feeds. 

It grows plentifully in the low lands in Jamaica, where it 
rifes to the height of forty or fifty fect, and has a large trunk. 
The timber of this tree is cut into ttaves, for cafes of all forts, 
and ufed for many other purpofes. ‘Vhe‘fruit is cat by cattle, 
as it falls from the trees, and is efteemed very good to fatten 
them; fo that the planters often leave thefe trees ftanding in 
their fayannas, when they clear them from all other wood. 

Millar. 
To Ba'sTARD. v.a. [from the noun.] To convict of being a 
baftard; to ftigmatize with baftardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her two fons de- 
pofed from the crown, laflarded in their blood, and cruelly 
niurdered, Bacon's Henry VII. 

To BA'STARDIZE. v.a. [from ba/fard.] 
1. To convict of being a baftard. 
2. To beget a baftard. 
I fhould have been what I am, had the maidenlicft ftar in the 
firmament twinkled on my baffurdizing.  Shake/p. King Lear. 
Ba’starpry. adv. [frembaffard.) In the manner of a baftard; 
{purioully. 
Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 

The foil’s difeafe, and into cockle ftrays 5 

Let the mind’s thoughts but be tranfplanted fo 

Into the body, and baflardly they grow. Donne. 

Ba'starny. n.f. [from daflard.] An unlawful fate of birth, 
which difables the baftacd, both according to the laws of God 
and man, from fucceeding toan inheritance. Aylife's Parerg. 


BAT 


Once fhe flander’d me with ba/lardy ; 
But whether I be true begot, or no, 


That ftill I lay upon my mother’s head. Shake/p. K. Jobn. 


In refpećt of the evil confequents, the wife's adultery is worfe, © 


as bringing ba/fardy into a family. Taylor’s Hely Living. 


No more of baflardy in heirs of crowns. Pope's Epiftles, 


To Baste. v. a. participle pall. baffed, or ba/len. [ba/tonner, Fr. 


Bazata, in the Armorick dialect, fignifics to ftrike with a flick; — 
from which perhaps da/fon a ftick, and all its derivatives, or ” 


collaterals, may be deduced. ] g 
1. To beat with a ftick. 
Quoth fhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one’s that ba/fed to feel pain, 
Becaufe the pangs his bones endure, 
Contribute nothing to the cure. 
Tir’d with difpute, and {peaking Latin, 
As well as ba/ting, and bear bating. 
Baftings heavy, dry, obtufe, 
Only dulnefs can produce ; 
While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the fpirits all aworking. Swift. 
2. To drip butter, or any thing clfe, upon meat as it turns upon 
the fpit. 
Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a ba/fing. 
Shakefp. Romeo and Fulict. 
3. To moiften meat on the fpit by falling upon it. 
The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds, will ferve to 
bafle them, and fo fave time and butter. 
Swift's Directions to the Cook. 
4. Tofew flightly. [bafler, Fr. to ftitch.] 
+ a lye 
Se a n f. Fbaflonņade, Fr.] 
1. The act of beating with a cudgel; the blow given with a 
cudgel. 
But this courtefy was worfe than a baflinado to Zelmane ; 
fo that again, with ragcful eyes, fhe bad him defend himfelf. 
» Sidney, b. ii. 
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And all thofe harfh and rugged founds 
Of ba/tinados, cuts and wounds. Atudibras. 
2. It is fometimes taken for a Turkifh punifhment of beating an 
offender on the foals of his feet. 
To BAsTINA’DE. ) v. a. [from the noun; ba/fonner, Fr.] To 
To Bastina’Do. § beat; to give the baftinado. 

Nick feized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began 
to ba/tinado old Lewis, who had flunk into a corner, waiting the 
event of the fquabble. Arbuthnot s Hiftory of F. Bull. 

Ba’sTIon. n. f. [baftion, Fr.] A huge mafs of earth, ufually 
faced with fods, fometimes with brick, rarely with ftone, ftand- 
ing out from a rampart, of which it is a principal part, and 


was anciently called a bulwark. Harris. 
Toward: but how? ay there’s the queftion ; 
Fierce the affault, unarm‘d the baftion. Prior. 


Bat. n.f. [baz, Sax. This word feems to have given rife toa 
great number of words in many languages; as, batire, Fr. to 
beat ; baton, battle, beat, batty, and others. It probably figni- 
fied a weapon that did execution by its weight, in oppofition to 
a fat edge; whence whirlbat and brickbat.] A heavy ftick or 
club, 

A handfome bat he held, 
On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Frubberd’s Tale: 
They were fried in arm chairs, and thcir bones broken with 
bats. Hakewell on Providence. 

Bar. n.f. [the etymology unknown.] An animal having the 
body of a moufe and the wings of a bird; not with feathers, 
but with a fort of skin which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and fuckles them. It never grows 
tame, feeds upon flies, infects, and faity fubftances, fuch as 
candles, oil, and cheefe; and appears only in the fummer even- 
ings, when the weather is fine. Calmet. 

When owls do cry, 
On the Zat’s back I do fly. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
But then grew reafon dark ; that fair ftar no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difcern; 
Eats they became who eagles were before ; 
And this they got by their defire to learn. Sir F. Davies. 
Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt two kinds, as 


' bats, which have fomething of birds and beafts. Locke. 
Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 
And how the drowfy bat and dormoufe fleep. Gay: 


Bat-FOWLING. 7n. f. [from bat and fow/.] -A particular manner 
of birċcatching in the night time, while they are at rooft upon 
perches, trees, or hedges. ‘They light torches or ftraw, and 
then beat the bufhes ; upon which the birds flying to the fames, 
are caught cither with nets, or otherwit<c. 

You would lift the moon out of her fphere, if fhe would 
continue in it five weeks without changing.—We fhould fo, 
and then go a bat-fowling. Shakefp. Tempe/t. 

Eodies lighted at night by fire, muft have a brighter luftre gi- 
ven them than by day ; as facking of cities, bat-fowiing, cs 

Peacham on Drawing. 

L..'v spur. adj. [from lete.] _Diiputabie, 


Eatable 


B'AT“ 


Batable ground fecms to be the ground heretofore in quef- 
tion, whether it belonged to England or Scotland, lying be- 
tween both kingdoms. Cowel. 

BATCH. n.f. [from Lake. ] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the datch is 
drawn, or lays them in a warm ftable. ALortimer's Husbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, fo as to have the 
fame qualitics. 

Except he were of the fame meal and batch. Ben. Fobnfon. 

Ba'TcHELOR. Sce BACHELOR. 

Bate. n. f. [perhaps contracted from debate.| Strife; conten- 
tion; as a make-bate. 

To BATE. v.a. [contracted from abate.] 

1. To leflen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s ke 3 

With bated breath, and whifp’ring humblenefs, 

Say this? Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Nor cnvious at the fight will I forbear 

My plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous chcer. Dryden. 

2. To fink the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he muft either date the la- 
bourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

3- Tolcflen a demand. 

Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as moft debt- 
ors do, promife you infinitely. Shake/p. HenryIV. 

4. To cut off; to take away. 

Bate but the laft, and ’tis what I would fay. Dryd.Sp.Friar. 

To BATE. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince this laft elec- 
tion? Do I not date? do I not dwindle? Why, my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady’s loofe gown. Shak. Hen. IV. 

2. To remit; with of before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden. 

BaTE fcems to have been once the preterite of bite, as Shakefpeare 
ufes biting faulchion; unlefs, in the following lines, it may be 
rather deduced from beat. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not, but inly bate 

Deep in his flefh, and open’d widea red flood gate. F. Queen, 

Ba'TEFUL. adj. [from bate and full.] Contentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame, 

And taught his fheep her fheep in food to thwart ; 

Which foon as it did dateful queftion frame, 

He might on knees confefs his guilty part. Sidney. 

BA'TEMENT. n. f. [from abatement.] Diminution; a term only 
ufed among artificers. 

To abate, is to wafte a piece of ftuff ; inftead of asking how 
much was cut off, carpenters ask what batement that piece of 
{tuff had. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Batu. n. f- [ba%, Saxon. ] 

I. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or nature. Artificial 
baths have been in great efteem with the ancients, efpecially in 
complaints to be relieved by revulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and alfo in cutaneous cafes. 
But the modern practice has greateft recourfe to the natural 
baths; moft of which abound with a mineral fulphur, as ap- 
pears from thcir turning filver and copper blackifh. The cold 
baths are the moft convenient fprings, or rcfervatories, of cold 
water to wa. in, which the ancicnts had in great efteem; and 
the prefent age can produce abundance of noble cures perform- 
ed by them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they plunged them- 
felves, have had fome fhare in their cure? Addifon. Spectator. 

2. A ftate in which great outward heat is applied to the body, for 
the mitigation of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this bath, when I was more than half ftewed 
in greafe like a Dutch difh, to be thrown into the T hames. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Sleep, the birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

3. In chymittry, it generally fignifies a veflel of water, in which 
another is placed that requires a fofter heat than the naked fire. 
Balneum Maria is a miftake, for balneum maris, a fea or water 
bath. A fand heat is fometimes called balneum ficcum, or cine- 
reum. Quincy. 

We fee that the water of things diftilled in water, which 
they call the bath, differeth not much from the water of things 
diftilled by fire. Bacon’ s Natural Hiflory, N° 684. 

4. A fort of Hebrew meafure, containing the tenth part of an 
homer, or feven gallons and four pints, as a meafure for things 
liquid; and three pecks and three pints, as a meafure for things 
dry. Calmet. 

Ten acres of vineyard fhall yieid one dat), and the fced of an 
homer fhall yield an cphah. Lfaiub, v. 10. 

To BATHE. v. a. [badian, Saxon.] 

x. 1 o wath in a bath. 

Others, on filver lakes and rivers, bath'd 

Their downy breaft. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. 1. 437+ 

Chancing to batne himfelf in the river Cydnus, through the 
exceflive coldnefs of thcfe waters, he fell fick, near unto death, 
for three days. South. 
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2. To fupple or foften by the outward application of warm fi- 
quours. 
Bathe them. and keep their bodies foluble the while by clyf- 
ters, and lenitive bolufes. Wifeman s Surgery. 
I'll bathe your wounds in tears for my offence. Dryden. 
3- To wath with any thing. 
Phoenician Dido ftood, 
Frefh from her wound, her bofom dath’d in blood. Dryden. 
Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himfclf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. 
To BATHE. v. n. 
bling a bath. 


Except thcy meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
I cannot tell. 


Dryden. 
To be in the water, or in any thing rcfem- 


Macbeth. 

The delighted fpirit 

To athe in firy floods, or to refide = 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Sh. Meaf. for Meaf. 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter flide. Waller. 
But bathe, and, in imperial robes array’d, 

Pay due devotions. Popes Odyffey. 

Ba’TING, or ABA‘TING. prep. [from bate, or abate. This word, 
though a participle in itfelf, feems often ufed as a prepofition. ] 
Except. 

The king, your brother, could not choofe an advocate, 
Whom I would fooner hear on any fubject, 
Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe’s R. Conv. 
If we confider children, we have little reafon to think, that 
they bring many ideas with them, dating, perhaps, fome faint 
ideas of hunger and thirft. Locke. 

BAa'TLET. n. f. [from bat.] A fquare piece of wood, with a 
handle, ufed in beating linen when taken out of the buck. 

I remember the kiffing of her datlet, and the cow's dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Shake/p. As you like it. 

Bato‘on. x. f. [taffon, or baton, Fr. formerly {pelt bafton.} 

1. A ftaff or club. 

We came clofe to the fhore, and offered to land ; but 
{traightways we faw divers of the people with baftons in their 
hands, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bacon’s N. Atlantis. 

That does not make a man the worfe, 

Although his fhoulders with batoon 

Be claw’d and cudgell’d to fome tune. Hudibras. 

2. A truncheon or marfhal’s taff; a badge of military honour. 

Ba'TTAILLous. adj. [from battaille, Fr. ] Having the appear- 
ance of a battle ; warlike; with military appearance, 

He ftarted up, and did himfelf prepare 
In fun bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax, b.i. 
The French came foremott battailous and bold. Fairf. bi. 

A firy region, {tretch’d 

In battatlous afpect, and nearer view 

Briftled with upright beams innumerable 

Of rigid fpears, and helmets throng’d. Paradife Loft, b.vi. 

BATTA'LIA. n. f. [battaglia, Ital.] The order of battle. 

Next morning the king put his army into battalia. Clarend. 

BATTA'LION. n.f. [bataillon, Tari] 

1. A divifion of an army ; a troop; abody of forces. It is now 
confined to the infantry, and the number is uncertain, but ge- 
nerally from five to eight hundred men. Some regiments confift 
of one battalion, and others are divided into two, three, or more. 

When forrows come, they come not fingle fpies, 

But in battalions. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

In this battalion there were two officers, called Therfites and 
Pandarus. Tatler, N° 56. 

The pierc’d battalions difunited fall, 

In heaps on heaps: one fate o’erwhelms them all. 

2. An army. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Six or feven thoufand is their utmoft power. 

— Why, our battalion trebles that account. Shake/p. Rich. Il. 

To Ba’rren. v.a. [a word of doubtful etymology. ] 

1. To fatten, or make fat; to feed plenteoufly. 

We drove afield, 


Pote. 


Batt’ning our flock with the frefh dews of night. Miltons 
2. To fertilize. 
The meadows here, with batt'ning ooze enrich’d, 
Give fpirit to the grafs; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage fhoots. Philips, 


To Ba’rTen. v n. ‘To grow fat; to live in indulgence. 
Follow your funétion, go and batten on cold bits. Sh. Coriol, 
Burnifh’d and batt ning on their food, to fhow 
The diligence of careful herds below. | Dryden’s H. and P. 
The lazy glutton fafe at home will kecp, 


Indulge his floth, and batten on his fleep. Dryden. 
As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, 

Batt’ning in eafe, and flumb’'ring life away. Garth. 
Tway mice, full blythe and amicable, 

Batten befide erle Robert’s table. Prior. 


While paddling ducks the ftanding lake defire, 
Or batt’ ning hogs roll in the finking mire. Gay's Pa/forals. 
BA'TTEN. n. f. A word ufed only by workmen. 
A batten is a fcantlinz of wooden ftuff, two, three or four 
inches broad, feldom above one thick, and the length unlimited. 
Moxon’s Mechanical Exerci[es. 
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To BA/TTER. vw. a. [battre, to beat, Fr.] 
1. To beat; to beat down; frequently ufed of walls thrown 
down by artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 
To appoint battering rams againft the gates, to caft a mount, 
and to build a fort. | Ezek. xxi. 22. 
Thefe haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon fhot, 
And made me almoft yield upen my knees. Shake/p. H. VI. 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter’d been with golden rain: 


‘Thunder itfelf had fail'd to pafs. Waller. 
Be then, the naval ftores, the nation’s care, 
New {hips to build, and batter’d to repair. Dryden. 
2. To wear with beating. 
Crowds to the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 
Battring the pavement with their courfers feet. Dryden. 


If you have a filver faucepan for the kitchen ufe, let me ad- 
vife you to batter it well; this will fhew conftant good houfe- 
keeping. Swifts Direétions to the Cook. 

3. Applied to perfons: to wear out with fervice. 
The batter’d veteran {trumpets here, 

Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would willingly end 
my days in peace. Arbuthnot s Hiftory of F. Bull. 

As the fame dame, experienc’d in her trade, 

By names of toafts retails each batter’d jade. 

To BA'TTER. v.n. A word ufed only by workmen. 

The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bot- 
tom or foundation, is faid to batter. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

BA'TTER. n. f. [from to Latter.] A mixture of feveral ingredi- 
ents beaten together with fome liquour ; fo called from its be- 
ing fo much beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 

Turkey poults freth’d from th’ egg in batter fry’d. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

Ba’TTERER. n.f. [from batter.] He that batters. 

BA'TTERY. n. f. [from batter, or batterie, Fr.} 

1. The act of battering. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
*Gainft fort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, refift the ftrongeft batteries. 
Locke. 

2. The inftruments with which a town is battered, placed in or- 
der for action. 

Where is beft place to make our datt’ry next? 

-—— I think at the north gate. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

It plants this reafoning and that argument, this confequence 
and that diftinétion, like fo many intellectual batteries, till at 
length it forces a way and paflage into the obftinate inclofed 


Pope. 


truth. South, 
See, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 
Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeft driv’n : 
A dreadful fire the ftoating batt’ries make, 
O’erturn the mountain, and the foreft fhake. Blackmore. 


3. The frame, or raifed work, upon which cannons are mounted. 
4. In law, a violent ftriking of any man. In trefpafs for affault 
and battery, one may be found guilty of the affault, yet acquit- 
ted of the battery. There may therefere be affault without 
battery; but battery always implies an affault. Chambers. 
Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the fconce with a dirty fhovel, and will not tell him of his ac- 
tion and battery ? Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 
You have as good and fair a battery, 
As heart can wifh, and need not fhame 
The proudeft man alive to claim. 
BA'TTLE. n. f. [bataille, Fr.] 
1. A fight; an encounter between oppofite armies. 
rally fay a battle of many, and a combat of two. 
The Englifh army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one; 
And means to give you battle prefently. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
She’ll never fee his pardon. Shake/p. King Lear. 
‘The race is not to the fwift, nor the battle tothe ftrong. 
1 Ecclef. ix. Ir. 
So they joined battle, and the heathen being difcomfited fled 
into the plain. 1 Maccab. iv. 14. 
2. A body of forces, or divifion of an army. 
The king divided his army into three battles ; whereof the 
vanguard only, well ftrengthened with wings, came to fight. 
Bacon’s Henry VII, 
3. The main body, as diftin&t from the van and rear. 
The earl of Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed with 
the battle a good diftance behind, and after came the arrier, 
Hayward. 


Hudibras, p. iii. e. iii. 


We gene- 


4. We fay to join battle; to pive battle. 
To Ba’tTLe. v. n. [batailler, Fr.] To join battle; to contend 
in fight. 
"Tis ours by craft and by furprize to gain : 
’Tis yours to mect in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior. 
We daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both fides. 
Addifon, Freeholder, N° 23. 
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I own, he hates an action bafe, 
His virtues battling with his place. Suit, 
BA'TTLE-ARRAY. n.f. [See BATTLE and ARRAyY.] Array, 
or order of battle. 


Two parties of fine women, placed in the oppofite fide boxes, 


feemed drawn up in battle-array one againft another. Addifon. 
BA'TTLE-AxE. n. fi A weapon ufed anciently, probably. the 
fame with a dill. 
Certain tinners, as they were working, found fpear heads, 
battle-axes, and {words of copper, wrapped in linen clouts. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwal, 
BA'TTLEDOOR. 2. f. [fo called from door, taken for a flat board, 
and battle, or firiking.] An inftrument with a handle anda fat 
blade, ufed in play to ftrike a ball, or fhuttlecock. — 
Play-things, which are above their skill, as tops, gigs, Lattle= 
doors, and the like, which are to be ufed with labour, fhould 
indeed be procured them. Locke. 
BA'TTLEMENT. n.f. (generally fuppofed to be formed from 
battle, as the parts from whence a building is defended againft 
affailants; perhaps only corrupted from batiment, Fr.] A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with embrafures, or inter- 
ftices, to look through, to annoy an enemy. 
He fix’d his head upon our battlements. Shak. Vacteth, 
Thou fhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. 
Deut. xxii. 8. 
Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. 
Their ftandard planted on the dattlemenit, 
Defpair and death among the foldiers fent. Dryd. Aurengz. 
No, I fhan’t envy him, whoe’er he be, 
That ftands upon the battlements of ftate ; 


Denham. 


Pd rather be fecurc than great. Norris. 
The weighty mallet deals refounding blows, 
Till the proud battlements hcr tow’rs inclofe. Gay's Trivia. 


Ba’try. adj. [from bat.] Belonging toa bat. 
* Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting fleep, 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 
Shakefp. Midfummer Nights Dream, 
Ba’varoy. n.f. A kind of cloke, or furtout. 
Let the loop’d bavaroy the fop embrace, 
Or his deep cloke be fpatter’d o’er with lace. Gay's Trivia. 
Ba'uBEE. n.f. A word ufed in Scotland, and the northern 
counties, for a halfpenny. 
Tho’ in the draw’rs of my japan bureau, 
To lady Gripeall I the Czfars fhow, 
*Tis equal to her ladyfhip or me, 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. Bramft. Man of Tafe. 
Ba'vin. n. f. [of uncertain derivation.] A {tick like thofe bound 
up in faggots ; a piece of wafte wood. 
He ambled up and down 
With fhallow jefters and rafh Lavin wits, 
Soon kindled, and foon burnt. 
For moulded to the life in clouts, 
Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts, 
He’s mounted on a hazel bavin, 
A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 
The {maller truncheons make billet, bavin, and coals. 
Mortimer’s Art of Hustandry. 


Shake/p. Henry IV. 


To Bautk. See Bark. 

Ba‘wse. x. f. [ Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, fignified a jewel, 
or any thing valuable, but not neceflary. Omnia baubella fua 
dedit Othoni. Howden. Probably from beau, Fr.) A gew: 
gaw ; atrifling piece of finery ; a thing of more fhow than ufe; 
a trifle. It is in general, whether applied to perfons or things, 
a term of contempt. 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the fea bank with 
fome Venetians, and thither comes the /awé/e, and falls me 
thus about my neck. Shake/p. Othello. 

It isa paltry cap, 

A cuftard coffin, a bawble, a filken pie. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 

If, in our conteft, we do not interchange ufeful notions, we 
fhal! traffick toys and bawbles. Government of the Tongue. 

This fhall be writ to fright the fry away, 

Who draw their little bawbles, when they play. 

A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

*Tis enough that ’tis loaded with bazwbles and {cals. 

Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 

Prefents you now a bawble of a play, 

In gingling rhyme. 

A prince, the moment he is crown’d, 

Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the fov’reign pow’r ; 

Like other bawbles of the Tow’r. Swift. 

Ba'wauinc. adj. [from bawble.] Trifling; contemptible: a 
word not now in ufe, except in converfation, 

A bawbling veflel was he captain of, 

For fhallow draught and bulk unprized ; 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make, 

With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. . 

Shakefp. Twelfih Night. 
1 Ba'w- 
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Ba/weock. n. f. [perhaps from écau, or baude, and cock] A 
familiar word, which feems to fignify the fame as fine fellow. 
Why, how now, my bawceock ? how doft thou, chuck? 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
BAWD. n. f. [taude, old Fr.] A procurer, or procurefs ; one 
that introduces men and women to each other, for the promo- 
tion of debauchery. 
If your worfhip will take order for the drabs and the knaves, 
you need not to fear the bawds. — Shake/p. Meafure for Meaj: 
This commodity, 
This bawd, this broker, this all changing word, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. Sh. K. Fobn. 
Our author calls colouring Zena foreris, the bawd of her fitter 
defign ; fhe dreffes her up, fhe paints her, fhe procures for the 
defign, and makes lovers for her. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
To Bawn. v.n. [from the noun.] To procure; to provide 
gallants with ftrumpets. 
Leucippe is agent for the king’s luft, and bawds, at the fame 
time, for the whole court. Addifon. Speéiator, N° 266. 
And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 
Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and fhrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go fhares with punk. 
Ba'wpILy. adv. [from bawdy.] Obfcenely. 
Ba‘woinEss, n. f. [from bawdy.] Obfcenenefs. 
Ba’worick. n.f. [Sec BALDRICK.] A belt. 
Frefh garlands too, the virgin’s temples crown’d ; 
The youth’s gilt {words wore at their thighs, with filver baw- 
dricks bound. Chapman's Iliad, b. xviii. 
Ba'wory. n.f. [contracted from bawdery, the practice of a 
bawd. } 
1. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing whores and 
rogues together. Ay;liffe’s Parergon. 
Cheating and 4awary go together in the world. L’E/frange. 
2. Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 
Pr’ythee, fay on; he’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or he 
fleeps. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Ihave no falt : no bawdry he doth mean: 
For witty, in his language, is obfcene. B. Fobnfon. 
It is moft certain, that barefaced Lawdery is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 
Ba‘woy. adj. [from bawd.] Obfcene; unchafte ; generally ap- 
lied to language. 
The bawdy wind that kiffes all it meets, 
Ts hufh’d within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear’t. 
Only they, 
That come to hear a merry bawdy play, ; 
Will be deceiv’d. Shake[p. Henry VIN. Prologue. 
Not one poor bawdy jeft fhall dare appear ; 
For now the batter’d veteran ftrumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 
Ba’woy-HouseE. x. f- A houfe where traffick is made by wic- 
kednefs and debauchery. 
Has the pope lately fhut up the bawdy-heufes, or does he con- 
- tinue to lay a tax upon fin ? Dennis. 
To BawL. v. n. [balo, Lat.] 
1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether for joy or 
pain. A word always ufed in contempt. 
They bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood, 
And ftill revolt, when truth would fet them free. Par. Reg. 
To cry the caufe up heretofore, v 
And bawl the bifhops out of door. Hudibras. 
Through the thick fhades th’ eternal {cribbler bawls, 
And fhakes the ftatues on their pedeftals.  Dryd. Juvenal. 
From his lov’d home no lucre him c:n draw; 
The fenate’s mad decrees he never faw ; 
Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. J Dryden. 
Loud menaces werc heard, and foul difgrace, ) 
And bawling infamy, in language bafe, > 
Till fenfe was loft in found, and filence fed the place. J 
Dryden’s Fables. 


Swift. 


Shakefp. Othello. 


So on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
The lining nymphs, and ravifh’d heroes hung ; 
But citts and fops the heav’n born mufick blame, 
And bawl, and hifs, and damn her into fame. n 
Smith on F. Philips. 
I have a race of orderly elderly people, who can bawl when I 
am deaf, and tread foftly when I am only giddy and would 
flecp. Swift. 
2. To cry as a froward child. TS ay 
A little child was bawling, and an old woman chiding it. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
If they were never fuffered to have what they cried for, they 
would never, with ¿awling and pecviinnefs, contend iF oe 
tery. Ocke. 
My hufband took himin, a dirty boy; it was the bufinefs of 
the fervants to attend him, the rogue did Law/ and make fuch a 
noife. Arbuthnot’s Liftory of Jobn Bull. 
To BawL. v.a. Toproclaim as a crier 
It grieved me, when I faw labours which had coft fo much, 
bawled about by common hawkers. Swift. 
Ba'wREL. n.f. A kind of hawk. Didi. 


BAY 
Ba'wsin. n.f. A badger. 
Bay. adj. [badius, Lat.] 

A bay horfe is what is inclining to a chefnut ; and this co- 
lour is various, either a light day or a dark bay, according as it 
is lefs or more decp. ‘There are alfo coloured horfes, that 
are called dappled days. All bay horfes are commonly called 
brown by the common pcople. 

All bay horfes have black mancs, which diftinguifli them 
from the forrel, that have red or white manes. 

There are light bays and gilded buys, which are fomewhat of 
a yellowifh colour. The chefnut bay is that which comes 
neareft to the colour of the chefnut. Farricr’s Did. 

I remember, my lord, you gave good words the other day of 
a bay courfer I rode on. ”Tis yours becaufe you liked it. 

Shake[p. Timon. 
Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride on a Jay trotting horfe 
over four inch’d bridges. Shake/p. King Lear. 
His colour grey, 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteft bay. 
BAY. n.f. [baye, Dutch.] 
1. An opening into the land, where the water is fhut in on all 
fides, except at the entrance. 
A reverend Syracufan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into this day. Shakefp. Comedy of Err. 

We have alfo fome works in the midft of the fea, and fome 
bays upon the fhore for fome works, wherein is required the air 


Dif 


Dryden's Virgil. 


and vapour of the fea. Bacon: 
Here in a royal bed the waters flecp, 
When tir’d at fea, within this bay they crcep. Dryden. 


Some of you have already been driven to this Lay. 

Dryden's Epifile to the Whigs. 
Hail, facred folitude! from this calm éay 

I view the world’s tempeftuous fea. Rofcommon. 
2. A pond head raifed to keep in ftore of water for driving a mill. 
Bay. n.f. [abboi, Fr. fignifies the laft extremity ; as, Innocence 
eft aux abboins, Boileau. Innocence is in the utmof? diftre/s. It 
is taken from abboi, the barking of a dog at hand, and thence 
fignified the condition of a ftag when the hounds were almoft 
upon him.] The ftate of any thing furrounded by enemies; 

and obliged to face them by an impofhbility of efcape. 

This fhip, for fifteen hours, fate like a ftag among hounds 
at the’ bay, and was fieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen 
great fhips. Bacons War with Spain. 

Fair liberty purfu’d, and meant a prey 
To lawlefs power, here turn’d, and {tood at bay. Denham. 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 

Embolden’d by defpair, he ftood at bay ; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed (pears. Dryden's Æneid. 

All, fird with noble emulation, {ftrive ; 

And, with a ftorm of darts, to diftance drive 

The Trojan chief; who held at ay, from far 

On his Vulcanian orb, fuftain’d the war. Drydens Virgil. 

We have now, for ten years together, turned the whole force 
and ‘expence of the war, where the enemy was beft able to hold 
us at a bay. Swift. 

He ftands at bay, 

And puts his laft weak refuge in Foie Thomfon. 

Bay. x. f. In architecture, a term ufed to fignify the magni- 
tude of a building; as if a barn confifts of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay corn, they call it a barn of two days. 
Thefe bays are from fourteen to twenty fcet long, and floors, 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually twenty feet long, which 
is the breadth of the barn. Builder's Dif. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent the faireft 
houfe in it after thrcepence a bay.  Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 

There may be kept one thoufand bufhels in each bay, there 
being fixteen Zays, each cighteen foot long, about feventeen 
wide, or three hundred fquare feet in each tay. Mortimer. 

Bay Tree. [laurus, Lat.] This tree hath a flower of one leaf, 
fhaped like a funnel, and divided into four or five fegments. 
The male flowers, which are produced on feparate trees from 
the female, have eight {tamina, which are branched into arms ; 
the ovary of the female flowers becomes a berry, inclofing a 
fingle feed within an horny fhell, which is covered with a skin. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common bay with male flowers. 2. 
The common fruit bearing day tree. 3. The gold ftriped lay 
tree, &c. The firft and fecond forts are old inhabitants of the 
Englifh gardens; and as there are varieties obtained from the 
fame feeds, they are promifcoufly cultivated, and are not to be 
diftinguifhed afunder until they have produced flowers. Thefe 
plants are propagated either from feeds, or by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in one year’s time. Mill. 

I have feen the wicked in great power, and {preading himfelf 
like a green bay tree. Pfalm xxxvii 35. 

Bay. n.f. A poetical name for an honorary crown or garland, 
beftowed as a prize for any kind of victory or excellence. 

Beneath his reign fhall Eufdcn wear the days. Pope. 
To Bay. v. n. [abboyer, Fr.] 
1. To bark as a dog at athief, or at the game which he purfues. 
And all the while fhe ftood upon the ground, 
The wakcful dogs did never ceufe to kuy. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
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The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay'd; 
‘The hunter clofe purfu'd the vifionary maid ; 
She rent the keav’n with loud laments, imploring aid. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. [from day, an inclofed place.] Toencompafs about; to fhut in. 
We are at the flake, 
And Lay'd about with many enemies. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
To Bay. v.a To follow with barking ; to bark at. 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in the wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
With hounds of Sparta. Shaée/p. Midfum. Night's Dream. 
If he fhould do fo, 
He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shak. Henry IV. 

Bay Salt. Salt made of fca water, which receives its confift- 
ence from the heat of the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. The greateft quantities of this falt are made in France, 
on the coaft of Bretagne, Saintonge, €c. from the middle of 
May to the end of Augult, by letting the fea water into {quare 
pits or bafons, where its furface being ftruck and agitated by 
the rays of the fun, it thickens at firft imperceptibly, and be- 
comes covered over with a flight cruft, which hardening by 
the continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into falt. 
The water in this condition is fcalding hot, and the cryftalli- 
zation is perfected in eight, ten, or at moft fifteen days. Chamb. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give found, 
which we call crackling, puffing, fpitting, &c., as in bay falt and 
bay leaves caft into the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, N° 123. 

Bay Window. A window jutting outward, and therefore form- 

ing a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 
It hath bay windows tranfparent as barricadoes. 
Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

Bay Yarn. A denomination fometimes ufed promifcuoufly with 
woollen yarn. Chambers. 

Ba'yarp. n. f. [from bay.] A bay horfe. 

Ba'yonet. 2.f. [bayonette, Fr.] A fhort fword or dagger fixed 
at the end of a musket, by which the foot hold off the horfe. 

One of the black fpots is long and flender, and refembles a 
dagger or bayonet. Woodward on Foffils. 

Bayze. See Baize. , 

BDE'LLIUM. n. fa [Bdraror ; rap apa An aromatick gum 
brought from the Levant, ufed as a medicine and a perfume. 
Bdellium is mentioned both by the ancient naturalifts and in 
{cripture ; but it is doubtful whether any of thefe be the fame 
with the modern kind. Chambers. 

This ddellium is a tree of the bignefs of an olive, whereof 
Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth a certain gum, {weet 
to [mell to, but bitter in tafte, called alfo bdellium. The He- 
brews take the loadftone for bdellium. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

To BE. v. n. [This word is fo remarkably irregular, that it is 
neceflary to {et down many of its terminations. 

Prefent. fam, thouart, heis, we are, &c. 
eom, eant, 1y, apon, Sax. 

Preter. Iwas, thou wert, he was, we were, &c: 
pey, pene, pay, pænon, Sax. 

The conjunétive mood. 

Ibe, thou becft, hebe, we be, &c. 
beo, birz, beo, beon, Sax.] 
r. To have fome certain ftate, condition, quality, or accident; 
as, the man zs wife. 
Seventy fenators died 
By their profcriptions, Cicero ¿eing one. Shake/p. Y. Cafar. 
He hath to night been in unufual pleafure. Macbeth. 
Be what thou hop’ft to że, or what thou art, 
Refign to death, it is not worth enjoying. Shake/p. H. VI. 
Be but about 

To fay, fhe’s a goodly lady, and 

The juftice of your hearts will add thereto, 

*Tis pity fhe’s not honeft, honourable. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 

Let them fhew the former things what they be, that we may 
confider them. Ifaiah, xli. 22. 

Therefore be fure, 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaftful friends 

Pafles to blifs at the mid hour of night, 

Haft gain’d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. Par. Reg. 

Js it not eafy to difcern what fuch men would be at. Stillingf. 

To fay a man has a clear idea of quantity, without knowing 
how great it is, is to fay, he has the clear idea of the number 
of the fands, who knows not how many they be. Locke. 

2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb paffive is formed. 

The wine of life 7s drawn, and the meer lecs 

Is left this vault to brag of. Shake/p. Macleth. 

3. To exift; to have exiftence. 

The times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die. AZacteth. 
Here ceafe, ye pow’rs, and let your vengeance end, 
Troy is no more, and can no more offend. Dryden. 
All th’ impofhibilities, which pocts 
Count to extravagance of loofe defcription, 
Shall fooner be. Rewe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 
To de contents his natural defire ; 
He asks no angel's wing, nor feraph’s fire. Potes Eff on A. 
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4. To have fomething by appointment or rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, and Le to 
defcend only to his fucccfive heirs, by the ordinance of God, 
and divine inftitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government. _ Locke. 

BEACH. n.f. The fhore; particularly that part that is dafhed 
by the waves; the ftrand. 
The fithermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice. Shake/p. King Lear, 
Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather'd. Leach 

They faften’d, and the mole immenfe wrought on, 

Over the foaming deep. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.x. l. 299. 

They find the wathed amber further out upon the beaches and 
fhores, where it has been longer expofed. Woodward on Foffils. 

Be’AcuED. adj. [from beach.] Expofed to the waves. 
Timon hath made his everlafting manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the falt flood ; 
Which once a day, with his embofled froth, 


The turbulent furge fhall cover. Shake/p. Timon. 
Be’acny. adj. [from beach.] Having beaches. 
Other times, to fee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune’s hips. Shake/p. Henry IV. 


Beacon. n. f. [beacon, Sax. from becn, a fignal, and becnan, 
whence beckon, to make a fignal.] 

1. Something raifed on an eminence, to be fired on the approach 
of an enemy, to alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright fhining fhields, 
Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living fire; 
As two broad beacons fet in open fields, 
Send forth their flames. 
Modeft doubt is called 
The beacon of the wife. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
The king feemed to account of the defigns of Perkin as a 
may-game; yet had given order for the watching of deacons 
upon the coafts, and erecting more where they ftood too thin: 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 
No flaming beacons caft their blaze afar, 
The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Gay’s Rural Sports 

2. Marks ereéted, or lights made in the night, to direct naviga- 
tors in their courfes, and warm them from rocks, fhallows and 
fandbanks. 

Bean. n. f. [beabe, prayer, Saxon.] 

1. Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, or other fubftance, 
ftrung upon a thread, and ufed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers; from whence the phrafe to tell beads, or to be at one’s 
beads, is to be at prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
Who all this while was bufy at her beads. Fairy Q, bi. 
Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear, 
With ev’ry bead I drop too foft a tear. Pope’s El. to Abel, 

2. Little balls worn about the neck for ornament. 

With fcarfs and fans, and double change of brav’ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all fuch knav’ry. 
Shakefp. Taming of a Shrew. 


Fairy Queen, b. is 


3. Any globular bodies. 
Thy fpirit within thee hath been fo at War, 
That beads of fweat have ftood upon thy brow. Sh. HIV. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoft like beads, with 
one fide flat, had faftened themfelves to the bottom. Boyle. 
Beab Tree. [AZEDARACH.] 
It hath pennated leaves like thofe of the afh; the flowers 
contift of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe 3; in the 
centre of the flower is a long fimbriated tube, containing the 
ftyle; the fruit is roundifh and flefhy, containing a hard fur- 
rowed nut, divided into five cells, each containing one oblong 
broadifh feed. The outfide pulp of the fruit in fome countries 
is eaten ; but the nut is, by religious perfons, bored through, 
and ftrung as beads; whence it takes its name. It produces 
ripe fruits in Italy and Spain. Millar. 
BE'ADLE. n. f. [bydel, Sax. a meflenger ; bedeau, Fr. bedel, Sp. 
bedelle, Dutch. ] 
1. A meflenger or fervitor belonging to a court. Coel. 
2. A petty officer in parifhes, whofe bufinefs it is to punifh petty 
offenders. 
A dog’s obey’d in office. 
Thou rafcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 
Why doft thou lath that whore? Shake/p. King Lear. 
They ought to be taken care of in this condition, either by 
the beadle or the magiftrate, Spectator, N° 130. 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 
The /eadle’s lath {till flagrant on their back. Prior. 
BE'ADROLL. n. J: [from bead and roll.) A catalogue of thofe 
who are to be mentioned at prayers. 
The king, for the better credit of his efpials abroad, did 
ufe to have them curfed by name amonvsit the keadroll of the 
_ king’s enemies. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
BE ApDSMAN. 2. f. [from bead and vian.) A man employed in 
praying, gencrally in praying for another. 
An holy hofpital, 
In which feven beadjmen, that had vowed al] 
Their life to fervice of high heaven’s king. Fairy Queen, l.i. 
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In thy danger, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer ; 

For I will be thy beadfman, Valentine. Sh. T. Gentl. of Ver. 
Be’aGur. n. f. [bigle, Fr.) A {mall hound with which’ hares 

are hunted. 
The reft were various huntings. 

The graceful goddefs was array’d in green ; 

About her feet were little beagles feen, 

‘That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 
7 Dryden’s Fables. 
To plains with well bred beagles we repair, 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare. 
BEAK. n.f. [bec, Fr. pig, Welch.] 
1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

He faw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing. Milton's Par. Regained, b. ii. 

The magpye, lighting on the ftock, 
Stood chatt’ring with inceflant din, 
And with her beak gave many a knock. Swift. 
2. A piece of brafs like a beak, fixed at the head of the ancient 
gallies, with which they pierced their enemies. 
With boiling pitch another, near at hand, 

From friendly Baie brought, the feams inftops ; 

Which, well laid o’er, the falt fea waves withftand, 

And fhakcs them from the rifing beak in drops. Dryden. 

3. A beak is a little fhoe, at the toe about an inch long, turned 
up and faftened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Farrier’s D. 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a beak; as the fpout of a 
cup; a prominence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promontory, which en- 
titled it beak, taketh a profpect of the river.  Carew’s Survey. 

BE'AKED. adj. [from deak.] Having a beak; having the form 
of abeak. 
And queftion’d every guft of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 
BE'AKER. 2. f. [from beat.] A cup with a fpout in the form of 
a bird’s beak. 
And into pikes and mufqueteers 
Stampt beakers, cups and porringers. Hudibras, cant. ii. 
With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d, 
Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around. Popes Ody/fey. 
BEAL. n. f. [bolla, Ital.] A whelk or pimple. 
To BEAL. v. 2. [from the noun.] To ripen; to gather mat- 
ter, or come to a head, as a fore does. 
BEAM. n. f. [beam, Sax. a tree ; yunnebeam, a tay of the fun.] 
1. The main piece of timber that fupports the houfe. 

A beam is the largeft piece of wood in a building, which al- 
ways lies crofs the building or the walls, ferving to fupport 
the principal rafters of the roof, and into which the feet of the 
principal rafters are framed. No building has lefs than two 
beams, one at each head. Into thefe, the girders of the garret 
floor are aifo framed; and if the building be of timber, the 
teazel-tenons of the pofts are framed. ‘The proportions of 
beams in or near London, are fixed by a& of parliament. A 
beam fifteen feet long, muft be feven inches on each fide its 
fquare, and five on the other; if it be fixteen feet long, one 
fide muft be eight inches, the other fix; and fo proportionable 
to their lengths. Builder’s Did. 

The building of living creatures is like the building of a 
timber houfe; the walls and other parts have columns and 
beams, but the roof is tile, or lead, or ftone. Bacons N. Hif. 

He heav’d, with more than human force, to move 
A weighty ftone, the labour of a team, 
And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighb’ring beam. Dryd. 
2. Any large and long piece of timber: a beam muft have more 
length than thicknefs, by which it is diftinguifhed from a 
block. 


Pope. 


But Lycus, fwifter, 
Springs to the walls and leaves his foes behind, 
And {natches at the beam he firft can find. Drydens Æneid. 
3. That part of a balance, at the ends of which the fcales are fuf- 
pended. 
Poife the caufe in juftice’ equal fcales, 
Whofe beam ftands fure, whofe rightful caufe prevails. 
Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
If the length of the fidcs in the balance, and the weights at 
the ends be both equal, the beam will be in a horizontal fitua- 
tion: but if either the weights alone be equal, or the diftances 
alone, the beam will accordingly decline. Wilk. Mathem. Mag. 
4. The horn of a ftag. 
And taught the woods to echo to the ftream 
His dreadiul challenge, and his clafhing dean. Denham. 
5. The pole of a chariot; that piece of wood which runs between 
the horfes. 
Juturna heard, and {ciz’d with mortal fear, 
Forc’d from the beam her brother’s chariotcer. Dryden. 
6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood belonging to the 
loom, on which the web is gradually rolled asit is wove. 
The ftaff of his fpear was like a weaver’s beam. 1 Chr. xi. 23. 
Vomer 
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7- The ray of light emitted from fume himinous body, or receiv 
ed by the cye. 
Let them prefent me death upon the wheel, 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downftretch 
Below the beam of fight. Shakefp. Coriohinus: 
Pleafing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s filver beam. Dryden, 
As heav’n’s bleft beam turns vinegar to four, Pope. 

Beam of an anchor. ‘The ftraight part or fhank of an anchor; 
to which the hooks are faftened. 

Bram Compajfes. A wooden or brals inftrument, with fliding 
fockets, to carry feveral fhifting points, in order to draw cir- 
cles with very long radii; and ufcful in large projections, for 
drawing the furniture on wall dials. Jarris. 

To Beam. v.n. [from the noun.] To ecinit rays or beams. 

Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he infpires. 

Beam Tree. Sce Witpservice, of which it is a fpecies. 

Be’amy. adj. [from beam.] 

x. Radiant; fhining ; emitting beams. 

His double-biting axe, and beary {pear 3 
Fach asking a gigantick force to rear. 
All-fceing fun! 


Pope. 


Dryden’s Fables, 


Hide, hide in fhameful night, thy beamy head. Smith. 
2. Having horns or antlers. 
Rouze from their defert dens the briftled rage 
OF boars, and deamy flags in toils engage. Drydens Virgil. 


Bean. n. f. [ faba, Lat.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fucceeded by a long pod, filled 
with large flat kidney-fhaped feeds; the ftalks are firm and 
hollow ; the leaves grow by pairs, and are faftened to a mid- 
rib. The fpecies are, 1: The commen garden bean. 2. The 
horfe bean. There are feveral varieties of the garden Leans, 
differing either in colour or fize. The principal forts which 
are cultivated in England, are the Mazagan, the {mall Lifbon, 
the Spanifh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windfor beans. 
The Mazagan bean is brought from a fettlement of the Portu- 
gucfe on the coaft of Africa; of the fame name; and is hy far 
the beft fort to plant for an early crop, a great bearer, and al- 
fo an exccllent tafted bean. The broad Spanifh, Tokay, Sand- 
wich, and Windfor deans are for the latter crops. Mallar. 

His allowance of oats and beans for his horfe was greater than 
his journey required. Swift. 

Bean Caper. [ fabago.] 

The leaves of this plant are prodiiced by pairs upon the fame 
footftalk, and the footftalks grow oppofite at the joints of the 
{talks ; the cup of the flower confifts of five leaves; and the 
flowers have alfo five leaves, expanded like a rofe, with fta- 
mina furrounding the ftyle, in the center of the flower cup. 
This ftyle becomes a cylindrical fruit, five cornered; divided 
into five cells, each containing many flat feeds. Millar. 

BEAN Treffel. An herb. : 

To BEAR. v. a: pret. J bore; or hare; patt. paff. bore, or born. 
[beonan,; benan, Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is founded as bare, 
as the are in care and dare. | 

1. This is aword ufed with fuch latitude, that it is not eaftly ex- 
plained. 

We fay to bear a burden, to bear forrow or reproach, to 
bear a name, to dear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear chil- 
dren. The word dear is ufed in very different fenfes. 

Watts’s Logick. 

2, To carry as a burden. 

They bear him upon the fhoulder; they carry him and fet 
him in his place. Ifeiah, xlvi: 7. 

And Solomon had tlreefcore and ten thoufand that bare 
burdens. 1 Kings, v. 15. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, fluttereth over her young; 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, deareth them on her 
wings. Deuteronomy, Xxxii. rr: 

We fce fome, who, we think, have born Jefs of the burden, 


rewarded above ourfelves. Decay of Piety. 
3. To convey or carry. 
My mefflage to the ghoft of Priam bear ; 
Tell him a new Achilles fent thee there. Drydens Æneid. 


A gueft like him, a Trojan gueft before, ? 
In fhew of friendfhip, fought the Spartan fhore, 
And ravifh’d Helen from her hafband Zore. 
4. To carry as a mark of authority. 
I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unftained fword that you have us’d to dear. 
Shakefp. Henry IV. p. iis 
5. To carry as a mark of diftinétion. 
He may not bear fo fair and fo noble an image of the divine 
glory, as the univerfe in its full fyftem. Hale’s Orig. of Adank. 
His pious brother, fure the beft 


Dryd. 


Who ever bore that name. Dryden. 
The fad fpeClators ftiften’d with tlicir fears, 3 

She fegs, and fudden every limb fhe fmears ; 

‘Then cach of favage bealts the figure bears. Garth. 


His fupreme fpirit or mind will bear its beft refenthlance, 
when it reprefents the fupreme inħnite.  Chesnes Phil. Prin. 
So we fay, to fear arms in a coat, 
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6, To carry as in fhow. 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ferpent under’t. Shake/p. King Lear. 
9. To carry as in truft. 

He was a thief, and had the bag, and dare what was put 

therein. John, xii. 6. 
8. To fupport; to keep from falling. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the moft effectual means 
to dear up the ftate of religion may be removed, and fo a way 
be made either for paganifm, or for extreme barbarifm to enter. 

Hooker, b. iv. § 1. 

And Samfon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houfe ftood, and on which it was born up. Judges, xvi. 29. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her 
fufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addifon. Speétat. 

Some power invifible fupports his foul, 

And 4ears it up in all its wonted greatnefs.  Addifon’s Cato. 

Q. To keep afloat. 

The waters encreafed, and dare up the ark, and it was lifted 

up above the earth. Genefis, vii. 17. 
10. To fupport with proportionate ftrength. 

‘Animals that ufe a great deal of labour and exercife, have 
their folid parts more elaftick and ftrong ; they can bear, and 
ought to have ftronger food. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 
How did the open multitude reveal 

The wond’rous love they dear him under hand ! 

Daniel’s Civil War. 

They bare great faith and obedience to the kings, Bacon. 

Darah, the eldeft bears a generous mind, 
But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Dryden's Aurengz. 
The coward bore the man immortal fpite. Drydens Ovid. 

As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, fhe beareth him an 
invincible hatred. Swift. 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my Nativity, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage in fo bold an attempt. Swift. 

12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have 

born it. Pfalm liv. 12. 
13. To fuffer; to undergo. 

Thave born chaftifements, I will not offend any more. 

Fob, xxxiv. 31. 

That which was torn of beafts, I brought not unto thee, I 
I bare the lofs of it; of my hand didft thou require it. 

Gene/isy XXX. 39. 
14. To permit; to fuffer without refentment. 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. 
15. To be capable of; to admit. 

To reject all orders of thechurch which men have eftablifh- 
ed, is to think worfe of the laws of men in this refpeét, than 
cither the judgment of wife men alloweth, or the law of God 
itfelf will bear. Hooker, b. iii. 

Being the fon of one earl of Pembroke, and younger brother 
to another, who liberally fupplied his expence, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

Give his thought either the fame turn, if our tongue will 
bear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. Dryden. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than they can bear. 
It is the method of fuch as love any fcience, to difcover all 
others in it. Addifon on Medals. 

Had he not been eager to find miftakes, he would not have 
{trained my words to fuch a fenfe as they will not bear. Atterb. 

In all criminal cafes, the moft favourable interpretation 
fhould be put upon words that they poflibly can dear. Swift. 

16. To produce, as fruit. 

There be fome plants that bear no flower, and yet bear fruit: 
there be fome that bear flowers, and no fruit: there be fome 
that dear neither flowers nor fruit. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

They wing’d their flight aloft; then ftooping low, 

Perch’d on the double tree that bears the golden bough. 

Drydens Eneid, 
Say, thepherd, fay, in what glad foil appears 
A wond’rous tree that facred monarchs bears. 
s7. To bring forth, as a child. 
The queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

_ Died every day fhe liv’d. 

Ye know that my wife dare two fons. 

What could that have done? 

What could the mufe herfelf that Orpheus Lore, 


Dryd. Eneid, 


Pope’s Paft, 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Genefis, xliv. 27, 


The mufe herfelf, for her enchanting fon? Milton. 
‘The fame Æneas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam’d Anchifes on th’ Idean fhore. Drydens Æneid, 
18. To give birth to. 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 
But now (elf-banith’d from his native fhore. ; Dryden; 


19. To poflefs, as power or honour. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 
The poft of honour is a private ftation, Addifon’s Cato, 
20. To gain; to win. 
i 
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As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; d 
For that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace. Shakefp. Othello. 
Becaufe the Greek and Latin have ever born away the pre- 
rogative from all other tongues, they fhall ferve as touchftones 
to make our trials by. Camden, 
Some think to dear it by fpeaking a great word, and bein 
peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Bacon, 
21. To maintain; to keep up. ’ 
He finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a part in the con- 
verfation, and of hearing his reafons approved. Locke, 
22. To fupport any thing good or bad. : i 
I was carried on to obferve, how they did bear their for- 
tunes, and principally, how they did employ their times. 
Bacons Holy War, 
23. To exhibit. : 
Ye Trojan flames, your teftimony bear, 
What I perform’d and what I fuffer’d there. 
24. To be anfwerable for. 
If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame for ever. 
Genefis, xliii. 9. 
O more than madmen ! you yourfelves fhall dear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. 
25. To fupply. 
What have you under your arm? Somewhat, that will 
bear your charges in your pilgrimage? Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 
26. To be the object of. 
Pll be your father and your brother too ; 
Let me but dear your love, I'll bear your cares. 


Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 


27. To behave; to aét in character. 
Some good inftruction give, 
How I may dear me here. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
Hath he Zorn himfelf penitent in prifon ? : 
Shake/p. Meafure for Meajure: 
28. To hold; to reftrain. 

Do you fuppofe the ftate of this realm to be now fo feeble, 

that it cannot bear off a greater blow than this? © Hayward. 
29. To impel; to urge; to puth. 

The refidue were fo difordered as they could not conveni- 
ently fight or fly, and not only juftled and ore down one an- 
other, but, in their confufed tumbling back, brake a part of 
the avant-guard. Sir F. Hayward, 

Contention, like ahorfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe, 
And bears down all before him. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Their broken oars, and floating planks, with{tand 
Their paflage, while they labour to the land; ? 
And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain fand. 
Dryden s Æneid, 
Now with a noifelefs gentle courfe 

It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryden. 

Truth is born down, atteftations neglected, the teftimony 
of fober perfons defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would foon dear 
down all confiderations, and be an effectual incitement to their 
perverfion. Swift. 

30. To conduct; to manage. 
My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the confulfhip, 

As fpite fizall neer wound you, though it may me. 

Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
31. To prefs. 
Czefar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. 


Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
Though he bear me hard, 


I yet muft do him right. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
Thefe men dear hard upon the fufpeéted party, purfue her 
clofe through all her windings. Addifon. Spectator, N° 170. 
32. To incite; to animate. 
But confidence then Jore thee on; fecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Miltons Par. Lof ea Wad Pe 
33. To bear a body. A colour is faid to bear a body in painting, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing with 
the oil fo entirely, as to feem only a very thick oil of the fame 
colour. 
34. To bear date. Tocarry the mark of the time when any thing 
was written, 
35» To bear a price. To have a certain value. 
36. To bear in hand. To amufe with falfe pretences; to deceive. 
Your daughter, whom fhe bore in hand to love 
With fuch integrity, fhe did confefs, 
Was as a fcorpion to her fight. 
He griev’d, 
That fo his ficknefs, age, and impotence, 
Was falfely born in hand, fends out arrefts 
On Fortinbras. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the {tates of Bruges, to 
- enter 


Shakefp. Cymteline. 
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enter peaceably into thcir town, with a retinue fit for his eftate ; 
and bearing them in hand, that he was to communicate with 
them of divers matters of great importance, for their good. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
the world in hand, 
g is for prefbytery, though 


Sout Da 


It is no wonder, that fome would bear 
that the apoftle’s defign and meanin 
his words are for epifcopacy. 

37+ To bear of. To carry away by force. 
I will refpect thee as a father, if 
Thou bear’/? my life off hence. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
The fun views half the earth on cither Way, 
And here brings on, and there dears off the day. 
Give but the word, we'll {natch this damfel up, 
And bear her off: Addifin’s Cato. 
My foul grows defperate. 
PI bear her off. A. Philips’s Diftref? Mother. 
38. To bear out. To fupport; to maintain ; to defend. 
1 hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shak. K. John. 

I can once or twice a quarter dear out a knave againft an ho- 
neft man. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Changes are never without danger, unlefs the prince be able 
to bear out his actions by power. Sir J. Hayward. 

Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. 
dt is company only that can bear a man out in an ill PiE- 
South. 

I doubted whether that occafion could bear me out in the 


confidence of giving your ladyfhip any further trouble. Temple. 
To BEAR. v. m 


1. To fuffer pain: 


Creech. 


Stranger, ceafe thy cares 
Wife is the foul; but man is born to dear • 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious fcales, 

And the good fuffers while the bad prevails, 

2. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot bear; ’tis paft, ’tis done; 
Perifh this impious, this detefted fon, Dryden's Fables. 
3- To be fruitful or prolifick. 


A fruit tree hath been blown up almoft by the roots, and fet 


Pope’s Oduffey. 


up again, and the next year bear exceedingly. Bacon. 
Betwixt two feafon comes th’ aufpicious air, 
This age to bloffom, and the next to dear. Dryden. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And, ftrangers to the fun, yet ripen here, Granville. 


4. To take effect; to fucceed. 


Having pawned a full fuit of cloaths for a fum of money, 
which, my operator aflured me, was the laft he fhould want to 
bring all our matters to dear. Guardian, N° 166, 

§. To act in character, 
Inftru&t me 
How I may formally in perfon bear, 
Like a true friar. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
6. Totend; to be directed to any point. 

The oily drops fwimming on the fpirit of wine, moved 
reftlefsly to and fro, fometimes bearing up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into one body, and then falling off, and 
continuing to fhift places. Boyle. 

Never did men more joyfully obey, 
Or fooner underftood the fign to fly : 
With fuch alacrity they ore away. Drydens Annus Mirab. 

Whofe navy like a ftiff-ftretch’d cord did fhew, 
Till he bore in, and bent them into flight. 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in fight, 

The mark to guide the mariners aright : 

To bear with this, the feamen ftretch their oars, 

Then round the rock they fteer, and feek the former fhores. 

Dryden's Æneid. 

In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and all other 
things, which bear out with more life and ftrength than nature 
itfelf. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

7- To act as an impellent, oras a reciprocal power; generally 
with the particles upon or againfl. 
e were encounter’d by a mighty rock, 

Which being violently born upon, 

Our helplefs fhip was fplitted in the midft. Shakefpeare. 

Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bears againf? the 
reftagnant quickfilver, is lefs preffed. Boyle. 

The fides bearing one againft the other, they could not lie fo 
clofe at the bottoms. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

As a lion bounding in his way, 

With force augmented bears again/? his prey, 

Sideling to feize. Dryden’s Fables. 

Becaufe the operations to be performed by the teeth, require 
a confiderable flreneth in the inftruments which move the 
lower jaw, nature hath provided this with ftrong mufcles, to 
make it bear forcibly againf? the upper jaw. _ Ray. 

The weight of the body doth bear moft upon the knee-joints, 
in raifing itfelf up, and moft upon the mufcles of the thighs, in 
coming down. Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 

The waves of the fea bear violently and rapidly upon fome 
thores, the watcrs being pent up by the land. 


Broome on the Odyffey. 


Dryden. 
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8. To a& upon. 


Spinola, with his thot, 
peared upon the walls. 
9. To be fituated with refpect to other places. 
30. To bear up. To ftand firm without falling. 
So long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercife, fo long 
I daily vow to ufe it. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Perfons in diftrefs may {peak of themfelves with dignity; it 
fhews a greatnefs of foul, that they bear up againtt the ftorms 
of fortune. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 
The confcioufnefs of integrity, the fenfe of a life fpent in 
doing good, will enable a man to dear up under any change of 
circumftances, Atterbury, 
When our commanders and foldiers were raw and unexpe- 
rienced, we loft battles and towns ; yet we Lore up then, as the 
French do now; nor was there any thing decifive in their fuc- 
ceffes. Swift. 
11. To bear with. To endure an unpleafing thing. 
They are content to bear with my abfence and folly. Sidney. 
Though I muft be content to dear with thofe that fay you 
are reverend grave men; yet they lic deadly, that tell you, you 
have good faces. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Look you lay home to him; 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 


Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Paradife Loft. 


did Lear upon thofe within, who ap- 
Hayward. 


Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask. 
BEAR. n. f. [bena, Saxon.] 
1. A rough favage animal. 

Every part of the body of thefe animals is covered with 
thick fhaggy hair, of a dark brown colour, and their claws 
are hooked, which they ufe in climbing trees, They feed upon 
fruits, honey, bees, and fefh. Some have falfely reported, that 
bears bring their young into the world fhapelefs, and that their 
dams lick them into form. The dams go no longer than thirty 
days, and generally produce five young ones. In the winter, 
they lie hid and afleep, the male forty days, and the female four 
months ; and fo foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows 
will not wake them. In the fleepy feafon, they are faid to 
have no nourifhment but from licking their feet; for it is cer- 
tain they cat nothing, and, at the end of it, the males are very 
fat. This animal has naturally an hideous look, but when’en- 
raged it is terrible; and, as rough and ftupid as it feems to be, 
it is capable of difcipline; it leaps, dances, and plays a thou- 
fand little tricks at the found of atrumpet. ‘The fleth of bears 
was much efteemed by the ancients. They abound in Poland, 
Mufcovy, Lithuania, and the great forefts in Germany ; and 
alfo in the remote northern countries, where the {peciesis white. 

Calmet; 
Call hither to the ftake my two brave bears, 

Bid Salifbury and Warwick come to me.— 

—Are thefe thy bears? we'll bait thy Scars to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shaé. Henry VI. 

Thou’dft fhun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay tow’rd the roaring fea, 
Thou’dft meet the dear i’ th’ mouth. Shake/p. King Lear. 
2. The name of two conftellations, called the greater and leffer 
bear; inthe tail of the Je/er bear, is the pole ftar. 
F’en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’erthrown, 
The dear oppos’d to bright Orion fhone. Creeche 
BEarR-BIND. 7. f: A fpecies of bindweed; which fee: 
BEAR-FLY. n. f. [from bear and fy.] An infe&. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and bear-fies. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory 
BEAR-GARDEN. n. f. [from bear and garden. ] 
I. A place in which bears are kept for fport. 

Hurrying me from the playhoufe, and the fcenes there, 
to the bear-garden, to the apes, and afles, and tygers. Stillingfi. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown for the gal- 
lantry of Britons, namely to the bear-garden. Spect. N° 436. 

2. Any place of tumult or mifrule. 

BEAR-GARDEN. adj. A word ufed in familiar or low phrafe for 
rude or turbulent; as, a bear-garden fellow; that is, a man rude 
enough to be a proper frequenter of the bear-garden. Bear- 
garden fport, is ufed for grofs inelegant entertainment. 

BEAR’s-BREECH. n. f. [acanthus.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of the thiftle ; the flowers labiated ; 
the under lip of the flower is divided into three fegments,which, 
in the beginning, is curled up in the form of a tube ; in the 
place of the under lip are produced the ftamina, which fupport 
the pointals; the cup of the flowers is compofed of prickly 
leaves, the upper part of which is bent over, like an arch, and 
fupplies the defeét of the upper lip of the flower ; the fruit is of 
an oval form, divided in the middle into two cells, each con- 
taining one fmooth feed. ‘The fpecies are, 1. The {mooth- 
leaved garden bear’s-brecch. 2. The prickly bear’s-breech, 3. The 
middle bear’s-breech, with fhort {pines, &c. The firit is ufed 
in medicine, and is fuppofed to be the mollis acanthus of Virgil. 
‘The leaves of this plant are cut upon the capitals of the Corin- 
thian pillars, and were formerly in great efteem with the Ro- 
mans. ‘They are eafily propagated by Paring the roots in Fe 
bruary or March, or by the feeds fown at the fametime. Adtlar. 

Brar’s« 
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Bear’s-Ear, or Auricula. [auricula urfi, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. 

Mf hath a perennial root ; the leaves are thicker and fmoother 
than thofe of the primrofe; the cup of the flower is fhorter, fo 
that the tube appears naked ; the flower is fhapcd like a funnel ; 
the upper part is expanded, and divided into five fegments; this 
is fucceeded by a globular feed-veflel, containing many {mall 
feeds ; every year it produces vaft quantities of new flowers, 
differing in fhape, fize, or colour; and there is likewife a great 
variety in the leaves of thcfe plants. “They flower in April, 
and ripen their feeds in June. Millar. 

BEAR’s-EAR, or Sanicle. [cortufa, Lat.] 

This plant hath a perennial root; the leaves are roundifh, 
rough, and crenated on the edges, like thofe of ground ivy ; 
the cup of the flowcr is fmall, and divided into fix parts; the 
flowers are fhaped, like a funnel, cut at the top into many feg- 
ments, and difpofed in an umbel; the fruit is roundifh, ter- 
minating in a point, and is clofely fixt in the cup, in which are 

_ contained many fmall angular feeds. We have but one fpecies 
of this plant, which is nearly allied to the auricula urfi; but the 
flowers are not quite fo large and fair. It lofes its leaves in 
winter, but puts out new ones early in the {pring ; and, in A- 
pril, it produces flowers, which are fometimes fucceeded by 
feed pods ; but it is very rare that they perfect their feeds with 
us. Millar. 

Bear’s-Froor. n.f- See HELLEBORE, of which it is a fpecies. 

BEAR’s-wortT. n. f. An herb. 

BEARD. n.f. [beand, Saxon.] 

1. The hair that grows on the lips-and chin. 

Ere on thy chin the fpringing beard began 

To fpread a doubtful down, and promife man. Prior. 

2. Beard is ufed for the face; as, to do any thing to a man’s beard, 
is to do it in defiance, or to his face. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 

Their rev’rend parfons to my beard. : Hudibras. 

3. Beard is ufed to mark age or virility ; as, he has a long beard, 
means he is old. 

This ancient ruffian, Sir, whofe life I have fpared at fuit of 
his grey beard. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

Some thin remains of chaftity appear’d, 

Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a beara. Dryden. 

Would it not be an infufferable thing, for a profeffor to have 
his authority, of forty years ftanding, confirmed by general tra- 
dition, and a reverend deard, overturned by an upftart nove- 
lift ? Locke. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of corn. 

The ploughman loft his fweat, and the green corn 

Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

A certain farmer complained, that the deards of his corn cut 
the reapers and threfhers fingers. L’Eftrange. 

5. A barb on an arrow. 

6. The beard or chuck of a horfe, is that part which bears the 
curb of the bridle. Farrter’s Di. 

To Bearn. v. a. [from beard.] 

1. To take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or anger. 

No man fo potent breathes upon the ground, 

But I will beard him. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

2. To oppofe to the face ; to fet at open defiance. 

He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, may be able to 
beard him. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The defign of utterly extirpating monarchy and epifcopacv, 
the prefbyterians alone begun, continued, and would have 
ended, if they had not been bearded by that new party, with 
whom they could not agree about dividing the fpoil. Swift. 

Be‘ArDED. adj. [from beard. ] 
1. Having a beard. 
Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 
May draw with you. Shakefp. Othello, 
Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 
When bearded men in floating caftles land. 
2. Having fharp prickles, as corn. 
As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 

Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 

Sways them. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. l 982. 

The fierce virago 
Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain. 
2. Barbed or jagged. 
Thou fhouldft have pull’d the fecret from my breaft, 

Torn out the bearded fteel to give me reft. — Dryd. Aurengz. 

Br’arnxess. adj. [from deard.] 

1. Without a beard. 

There are extant fome coins of Cunobelin, king of Effex 
and Middlefex, with a beardle/s image, infcribed Cunobelin. 

Cambden's Remains, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


2. Youthful, 
And, as young ftriplings whcep the top for fport, 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 
‘The wooden engine flics and whirls about, 
Admir’d with clamours of the beardle/s rout. 
Be/arer. n. J: [from to bear.) 
z 


Dryden, 
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1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys any thing from one place 
or perfon to another. 
He fhould the bearers put to fudden death, 
Not fhriving time allow’d. Shake/p. Hamlet, 
Forgive the bearer of unhappy news ; 

Your alter’d father openly purlues 

Your ruin. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 

No gentleman fends a fervant with a meflage, without en- 
deavouring to put it into terms brought down to the Capacity of 
the dearer. Swift. 

2. One employed in carrying, burthens. 

And he fet threefcore and ten thoufand of them to be bearers 

of burdens. 2 Chron. it. 18. 
3. One who wears any thing. 
O majefty ! 

When thou doft pinch thy bearer, thou doft fit 

Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

That fcalds with fafety. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

4. One who carries the body to the grave. 
5- A tree that yields its produce. Š 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome that are good 
bearers, will fucceed. Boyle. 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as much of the young 
likelieft fhoots as are well placed; for the raw hearers com- 
monly perifh the new ones fucceeding. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

6. In architeéture. A poft or brick wall raifed up between 
the ends of a piece of timber, to fhorten its bearing; or to 
prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the ends only. 

7. Inheraldry. See SUPPORTER. 

Be'aRHERD. n. f. [from bear and herd; as /hepherd, from fheep.] 
A man that tends bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me; and he that is 
lefs than aman, Iam not for him; therefore I will even take 
fixpence in earneft of the bearherd, and lead his apes into hell. 

Shakefp. Much ado abcut Nothing. 

Be’arine. n. f. [from żear.] 

1. The fite or place of any thing with refpect to fomething elfe. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 

The ftrong conneétions, nice dependencies, 

Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 

Look’d through? or can a part contain the whole ? 

2° Gefture ; mien; behaviour. 

That is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. 

Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 

3. InarchiteCture. Bearing of a piece of timber, with carpen- 
ters, is the {pace either between the two fixt extremes thereof, 
or between one extreme and a poft, brick-wall, &c. trimmed up 
between the ends, to fhorten its bearing. Builder’s DiGi. 

Be/ARWARD. n. f. [from bear and ward.) A keeper of bears. 

We'll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the Jearward in their chains. Shaé. Henry VI. 

The bear is led after one manner, the multitude after an- 
other ; the dearward leads but one brute, and the mountebank 
leads a thoufand. L’Eftrange. 

BEAST. n.f. [befte, Fr. beftia, Lat.] 

I. An animal diftinguifhed from birds, infects, fifhes, and man. 

The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin, 

While the deaf liv’d, was kil?'d with hunting him. Shake/p. 

Bea/ts of chafe are the buck, the doe, the fox, the martern, 
and the roe. Bea/ts of the foreft are the hart, the hind, the 
hare, the boar, and the wolf. Bea/?s of warren are the hare 
and cony. Cowel, 

2. An irrational animal, oppofed to man; as man and beaft. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more, is none. 

What beaft was’t then 

‘That made you break this enterprize to me? 

Medea’s charms were there, Circean feafts, 

With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to beafts. Dryden. 

3. A brutal favage man, a man acting in any manner unworthy 
of a reafonable creature. 

Be‘asTinGs. See BEEsTINGs. 

Be’astiiness. n.f. [from beafily.] Brutality ; praétice of any 
kind contrary to the rules of humanity. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 

Polluted this fame gentle foil long time; 

That their own mother loath’d their bea/tline/t, 

And ‘gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

Be‘astLy. adj. [from beaft.] 

1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dignity of man. It is ufed 
commonly as a term of reproach. 

Wouldft thou have thyfelf fall in the confufion of men, or 
remain a beaft with beafts ?— Ay—a éva/ily ambition. Shake/p. 

You beafily knave, know you no reverence? King Lear. 
With lewd, prophane, and dea/f/y phrafe, 
To catch the world’s loofe laughter or vain gaze. B. Fohn/. 
Vain idols, 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
that the 4ea/?ly vice of drinking to excels, hath been lately, from 
their example, reftored among us. Swift. 

2. Having the nature or form of beafts. 

Beu/ily divinities, and droves of gods. 


Pope. 


Macbeth. 


Fairy Queen. 


Prior. 


To 
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To BEAT. v. a. preter. beat, part. paT. Leat, or beaten. [éattre, 
French. } 
1. To ftrike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 
So fight I, not as one that deateth the air. 
He rav’d with all the madnefs of defpair ; 
He roar’d, he beat his brcaft, he tore his hair. 
2. To punith with ftripes or blows. 
They’ve chofe a conful that will from them take 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often Zeat for barking, 
And therefore kept to do fo. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Spakefp. At. Wives of W indf. 
There is but one fault for which children fhould be beaten ; 
and that is obftinacy or rebellion. Micke. 
3. To ftrike an inftrument of mufick. 5 
Pid them come forth and kear, 
Or at their chamber door Pll beat the drum, 
Till it cry, fleep to death. Shake/p. King Lear. 
4. To break to powder, or comminute by blows. 
The people gathered manna, and ground it in mills, or beat 
it in a mortar, and baked it. Numbers, xi. 8. 
They did deat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work it. Exodus, XXXix. 3. 
They fave the laborious work of beating of hemp, by making 
the axletree of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than 
ordinary, and placing of pins in them, to raife large hammers 
like thofe ufed for paper and fulling mills, with which they deat 
moft of their hemp. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Neftor, we fee, furnifhed the gold, and he écat it into leaves, 
fo that he had occafion to make ufe of his anvil and hammer. 
Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 
5. To ftrike buthes or ground, or make a motion to rouze game. 
It is ftrange how long fome men will lie in wait to fpeak, 
and how many other matters they will beat over to come near 
it: Bacon's Effays. 
When from the cave thou rifeft with the day, 


1 Cor. ix. 26. 


Dryden. 


To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. Prior. 
Together let us beat this ample ficld, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 


6. Tothrefh; to drive the corn out of the hufk. 
She gleaned in the field, and beat out that fhe had gleaned. 
Ruth, ii. 17. 
7. To mix things by long and frequent agitation. 
By long beating the white of an egg, you may bring it into 
white curds. Boyle. 
8. To batter with engines of war. 
And he deat down the tower of Penuel, and flew the men of 
the city. Judges, viii. 17. 
g- To dafh, as water, or brufh as wind. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild; beat with perpetual ftorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milt. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
With tempefts beat, and to the winds a fcorn. Rofcommon, 
While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead deat, 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Beat by rude blafts, and wet with wintry fhow’rs, 
Defcends terrifick from the mountain’s brow. 
yo. To tread a path. 
While I this unexampled tafk eflay, 
Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeftial dove, divine affiftance bring. 
11. To make a path by marking it with tracks. 
He that will know the truth of things, muft leave the com- 
mon and beaten track. Locke. 
12. To conquer; to fubdue; to vanquifh. 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 
Which is the better man? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
You fouls of geefe, 
That bear the fhapes of men, how have you run 
From flaves that apes would beat ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee, fo often haft thou beat me. Shake/p. 
I have difcern’d the foe fecurely lie, 
Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden’s Indian Emp. 
The common people of Lucca are firmly perfuaded, that one 
Lucquefe can keat five Florentines. Addifon on Italy. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his fhips to thofe of the Sy- 
racufans, beat the Carthaginians at fea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
13. Toharrafs; to over-Jabour. , i 
It is no point of wifdom for a man to beat his brains, and 
fpend his fpirits about things impoffible. Hakewell on Providence. 
And as in prifons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the fervice of the great ; 
So Whacum deat his dirty brains ' 
T’ advance his mafter’s fame and gains. Fludibras. 
I know not why any one fhould watte his time, and deat his 
head about the Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a 
critick. Locke. 
Vou. I. 


Denham. 


Pope. 


Blackmore. 
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14. Too lay, or prefs, as landing corn by hard weather. 
Her own fhall blefs her; 

Her foes fhake, like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with forrow. Shake/p. Henry VII. 
© To deprefs; to crufh by repeated oppofition; ufually with 
the particle down. 

_ Albcit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any fpecch tend- 
ing to treafon, yet could not the baldnefs be beaten down either 
with that feverity, or with this lenity be abated. Hayward. 
_ Our warriours propagating the I’rench language, at the {ame 
time they are beating down thcir powcr. Addifon. Spect. N“ 165. 

Such an unlook’d for ftorm of ills falls on me, 

It beats down all my ftrength. Addtfon’s Cato, 
16. To drive by violence. 

Twice have I fally’d, and was twice beat back. Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, docs 
at leaft poft himfclf in a party, which he will not quit, till he 
be beaten out. Locke. 

He cannot éeat it cut of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 44- 

The younger part of mankind might be deat off from the be- 
lief of the moft important points even of natural religion, by 
the impudent jefts of a profane wit. /Vatts’s Impr. of the Mind. 

17. To move with fluttering agitation. 
Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
18. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty to leflen the price 
demanded. 
Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 

Beats down the price, and threatens {till to buy. Dryden: 

She perfuaded him to truft the renegado with the money he 
had brought over for their ranfom ; as not queftioning but he 
would beat down the terms of it. Jddifon. Spectat. N° 199. 

19. To beatdown. To fink or leflen the value. 

Ufury beats down the price of land; for the employment of 
money ts chicfly either merchandizing or purchafing ; and ufury 
way-lays both. Bacon’s Effays, N° 42. 

20. To beat up. Toattack fuddenly ; to alarm. 

They lay in that quiet pofture, without making the leaft im- 
preffion upon the enemy, by beating up his quarters, which 
might cafily have been done. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Will. fancies he fhould never have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, knocked down conítables, and beat up 
a lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow. Addif. 

21. To beat the hof.. To walk; to go on foot. 
To BEAT. v. n. 
1. To move in a pulfatory manner. 
I would gladly underftand the formation of a foul, and fee 
it beat the firft confcious pulfe. Collier on Thought. 
2. To dafh, as a flood or ftorm. 
This publick envy fcemeth to ¿cat chiefly upon minifters. 
Bacon’s Effays, N° Q. 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 

Sees rowling tempefts vainly deat below. Dryden. 

And one fees many of the like hollow fpaces worn in the 
bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or lefs able to refift the 
impreffjons of the water that beats againft them. Addifon. 

3. To knock at a door. 

The men of the city befet the houfe round about, and deat 

at the door, and fpake to the mafter of the houfe. "fudg.xix.22. 
4. To move with frequent repetitions of the fame act or ftroke. 
No pulfe thall keep 
His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to deat. 

My temp’rate pulfe does regularly beat ; 

Feel, and be fatisfy’d. Dryden's Perfius, Sat. iii. 

A man’s heart beats, and the blood circulates, which it is not 
in his power, by any thought or volition, to ftop. Locke. 

5. To throb; to be in agitation, as a fore fwelling. 
A turn or two I'll walk, 

To ftill my beating mind. 

6. To fluctuate ; to be in agitation. 
The tempeft in my mind 

Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfe, 

Save what beats there. Shake/p. King Lear. 

7. To try different ways; to fearch. 
I am always beating about in my thoughts for fomething that 
may turn to the benefit of my dear countrymen. Addifon.Guard. 
To find an honeft man, I beat about, 
And love him, court him, praife him in or out. 
8. To act upon with violence. 

The fun deat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and 

wifhed in himfelf to die. Jonah, iv. 48. 
9. To {peak frequently ; to repeat; to enforce by repetition. 

We are drawn on into a larger fpeech, by reafon of their fo 
great earneftnefs, who beat more and more upon thefe laft al- 
leged words. Hooker, b.ii. § 4. 

How frequently and fervently doth the fcripture beat upon 
this caufe ? Hakewell on Providence, 

10. To beat up; as, to beat up for foldiers. The word up feems re- 
dundant. 
Bear. part. pa/ive. [from the verb.] 
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Like a rich veffel beat by ftorms to fhore, 

*Twere madnefs fhould I venture out once more. 
Bear. xf. [from the verb. } 

1. Stroke. 

2. Manner of ftriking. 

Albeit the bafe and treble ftrings of å viol be turned to an 
unifon ; yet the former will {till make a bigger or broader 
found than the latter, as making a broader beas upon the air. 

Grew’s Cofinelogia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 
With a carelefs beat, 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryd. Hind and P. 
3. Manner of being ftruck ; as, the deat of the pulfe, or a drum. 
Be‘aren. particip. adj. [from to beat.] 

What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad, 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road ?Dryd. IWW. of Bath. 
BE'ATER. n. f. [trom beat.] 

i. An inftrument with which any thing iscomminuted or ming- 
lcd. 

Beat all your mortar with a beater three or four times over, 
before you ufe it; for thereby you incorporate the fand and 
lime well together. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. A perfon much given to blows. 

The beft fchoolmafter of our time, was the greateft beater. 

Afeham s Schoolmafter. 

BEATYFICAL. Ladi. [beatificus, low Lat. from beatus, happy. ] 

Beatr'Fick. ) That which has the power of making happy, 
or compleating fruition; blifsful. It is ufed only of heavenly 
fruition after death. 

Admiring the riches of heav’n’s pavement 

Than ought divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 

In vifion beatifick. Miltons Par. Loft, b. i. l. 684. 
_ It is alfo their felicity to have no faith; for, enjoying the 
beatifical vifion in the fruition of the object of faith, they have 
received the full evacuation of it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

We may contemplate upon the greatnefs and ftrangenefs of 
the beatifick vifion ; how a created eye fhould be fo fortified, as 
to bear all thofe clorics, that ftream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South. 

BEATI'FICALLY. adv. [from deatifical.] In fuch a manner as to 
compleat happinefs. 

Beatifically to behold the face of God in the fulnefs of wif- 
dom, righteou{nefs and peace, is bleflednefs no way incident un- 
to the creatures beneath man. Hakewell on Providence. 

BEATIFICA’TION. n. f. [from beatifick.] A term in the Romith 
church, diftinguifhed from canonization. Beatification is an 
acknowledgment made by the pope, that the perfon beatified is 
in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as bleffed ; but is 
not a conceffion of the honours due to faints, which are con- 
ferred by canonization. 

To BEA'TIFY. v. a. [beatifico, Lat.] 

y. To make happy ; to blefs with the completion of celeftial en- 
joyment. 

I with I had the wings of an angel, to have afcended into pa- 
radife, and to have beheld the forms of thofe beatified {pirits, 
from which I might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 

The ufe of fpiritual conference is unimaginable and un- 
{peakable, efpecially if free and unreftrained, bearing an image 
of that converfation which is among angels and beatified faints. 

Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

We fhall know him to be the fulleft good, the neareft to us, 
and the moft certain; and, confequently, the moft beatifying 
of all others. Brown’s Cofinologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4. 

2. To fettle the character of any perfon by a publick acknow- 
ledgment that he is received in heaven, though he is not in- 
vefted with the dignity of a faint. 

Over-againft this church ftands a large hofpital, erected by a 
fhoemaker, who has been beatified, though never fainted, 

Addifon on Italy, 

Be‘atine. n: f. [from beat.] Correction; punifhment by blows. 

Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 

Takes private beatings, and begins again. Ben, Fobnfon. 
BEA'TITUDE. n. /. [beatitudo, Lat.] 
1. Bleffednefs; felicity; happinefs : 

of heaven. 

The end of that government, and of all man’s aims, is agreed 
to be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. Digby. 

This is the image and little reprefentation of heaven; it is 
beatitude in picture. Taylor's Holy Living. 

He fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of fenfe ; 
flightly paffing over the accomplifhment of the foul, and the 
beatitude of that part which earth and vifibilities too weakly 
affect. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 2. 

2. A declaration of bleflednefs made by our Saviour to particular 
Virtucs, 

BEAU. n. f. [bcau, Fr. It is foundcd like bo, and has often the 
French plural beaux.} A man of drefs; a man whofe great 
care is to deck his perlon. 

What, will not beaux attempt to pleafe the fair? Dryden, 

The water nymphs are too unkind 

To Vill’roy; are the land nymphs fo? 

And fly they all, at once combin’d 

Vo fhame a gencral, and a beau ? 


Dryden. 


commonly ufed of the joys 


Prior. 
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You will become the delight of ninc ladies in ten; and the 

envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. Swift sDirećl.to Footm. 

Be‘aver. n. f. [bieure, Fr.] 

1. An animal, otherwife named the ca/for, amphibious, and re- 
markable for his art in building his habitation ; of which many 
wonderful accounts are delivered by travellers. His fkin is 
very valuable on account of the fur. 

The beaver being hunted, biteth off his ftones, knowing that 
for them only his life is fought. Llakewell on Providence. 

They placed this invention upon the Leaver, for the faga- 
city and wifdom of that animal; indced from its artifice in 
building. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, c. 4. 

. A hat of the beft kind; fo called from being made of the fur 
of beaver. 

You fec a finart rhetorician turning his hat, moulding itin- 
to different cocks, examining the lining and the button during 
his haranguc: A deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addi/on. Sp. 

The broker here his fpacious beaver wears, 

Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares. Gay’s Trivia. 
3. The part of a helmet that covers the face. [Laviere, Fr.] 

His dreadful hideous head 
Clofe ccuched on the beaver, feem’d to throw, 
From flaming mouth, bright fparkles firy red. Fairy Queen. 
Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar’d hoft, 
And faintly through a rufty beaver peeps.  Shakefp. H.V. 
He was flain upon a courfe at tilt, the fplinters of the ftaff 
going in at his beaver. Bacon’s Effays, N° 36. 
Be’AVERED. adj. [from beaver.] Covered with a beaver; wear- 
ing a beaver. 
His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears, 

Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears : 

All flefh is humbled. Pope’s Dunciad. 
Beau'tsn. adj. [from Leau.] Befitting a beau ; foppifh. 
Beau’rEous. adj. [from beauty.] Fair; elegant in form; 

pleafing to the fight ; beautiful. This word is chiefly poetical, 
I can, Petrucio, help thee to a wife, 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
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Alas! not hoping to fubdue, 
I only to the flight afpir’d ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view, 

Was all the glory I defir’d. Prior. 
BrAav'reousLY. adv. [from beauteous.) In a beauteous man- 
ner; in a manner pleafing to the fight ; beautifully. 

Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufly; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

BEAU'TEOUSNESS. n. f. [from beauteous.) The ftate or quality 
of being beauteous ; beauty. 
From lefs virtue, and lefs beauteoufnefs, 
The gentiles fram’d them gods and goddefles. Donne. 
BEau‘TIFUL. adj. [from beauty and full.] Fair; having the 
qualities that conftitute beauty. 

He ftole away and took by ftrong hand all the beautiful wo- 
men in his time. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

The principal and moft important parts of painting, is to 
know what is moft beautiful in nature, and moft proper for 
that art; that which is the moft beautiful, is the moft noble 
fubject: fo, in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, 
becaufe the perfons are greater whom the poct inftructs, and 
confequently the inftruétions of more benefit to mankind. 

Dryden’s Dufre/noy, Preface. 
Beautiful looks are rul’d by fickle mind® apt EP 
And fummer feas are turn’d by fudden winds. Prior. 
BEAU'TIFULLY. adv. [from beautiful.) In a beautiful manner. 
No longer fhall the boddice aptly lac’d, 

From thy full bofom to thy flender waift, 

That air and harmony of fhape exprefs, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully lets. Prior. 

BEAU'TIFULNESS. n.f. [from beautiful ] The quality of being 
beautiful; beauty; excellence of form. 

To Beau’tiFy. v.a. [from deauty.} To adorn; to embellith ; 
to deck; to grace; to add beauty to. 

Never was forrow more fweetly fet forth, their faces feeming, 
rather to beautify their forrow, than their forrow to cloud the 
beauty of their faces. Hayward on Edward VE. 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs and return, 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke. Shake/p. T. Andron. 
Thefe were not created to beautify the earth alone, but for 
the ufe of man and beaft. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 
How all confpire to grace 

Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. Blackmore's Creat. 

There is charity and Juftice ; and the one ferves to heighten 
and beautify the other. Atterbury. 

To Beau'tiry. v. n. ‘To grow beautiful; to advance in 
beauty. 

It muft be a profpect pleafing to God himfelf, to fee his 
creation for ever beautifying in his cyes, and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater degrecs of refemblance. Addijon. Spectator. 


BEAUTY. n.f. [beauté Fr.) 
r: That 


Pie 
1. That affemblage of graces, or proportion of parts, which 
pleafes the cye. 
Beauty confifts of a certain compofition of colour and figure, 
caufing delight in the beholder. Locke. 
Your beauty was the caufe of that effcét, 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my fleep.— 
—If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
Thefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 
Shake/p. Richard II. 
Beauty is beft in in a body that hath rather dignity of pre- 
fence than beauty of afpeé&t. ‘The beautiful prove accomplifh- 
ed, but not of great fpirit, and ftudy tor the moft part rather 
behaviour than virtue. Bacon. 
The beft part of beauty is that which a picture cannot ex- 
prefs. Bacon’s Ornament. Ration. N° 64. 

Of the beauty of the eye I fhall fay little, leaving that to 
poets and orators ; that it is a very pleafant and lovely object to 
behold, if we confider the figure, colours, fplendour of it, is the 
Ieaft I can fay. Ray on Creation. 

He view’d their twining branches with delight, 

And prais’d the Leauty of the pleafing fight. 

2. A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 

The ancient pieces are beautiful, becaufe they rcfemble the 
beauties of nature; and nature will ever be beautiful, which re- 
fembles thofe beauties of antiquity. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Wherever you place a patch, you deftroy a beauty. Addifon. 

3- Any thing more eminently excellent than the reft of that with 
which it is united. 

This gave me an occafion of looking backward on fome 
beauties of my author in his former books. Dryd. Fab. Pref. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured to copy the feveral 
beauties of the ancient and modern hiftorians. Arbuthnot. 

4. A beautiful perfon. 
Remember that Pellean conquerour, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He flightly view’d, and flightly overpafs’d. 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 
Can he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee? Dryden. 
To Beavu’Ty. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn; to beautify ; 
to embellifh. 
The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plaft’ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
‘Than is my deed to your moft painted word. Shak. Hamlet. 
BEAUTY-SPOT. n.f. [from beauty and /pot.] A {pot placed to 
direct the eye to fomething elfe, or to heighten fome beauty ; a 
foil; a patch. 

The filthinefs of fwine makes them the deauty-/pot of the ani- 
mal creation. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 2. § 49. 

Becarico. n. f. [becafigo, Span.] A bird like a nightingale, 
feeding on figs and grapes ; a fig-pecker. Pineda. 
The robin-redbreaft, till of late, had reft, 

And children facred held a martin’s neft ; 

Till becaficos fold fo dev’lifh dear, 

Toone that was, or would have been, a peer. 

To Beca’to. v.a. [from calm.] 
1. To ftill the elements. 
The moon fhone clear on the becalmed flood. 
2. To keep a fhip from motion. 

A man becalmed at fea, out of fight of land, in a fair day, 

may look on the fun, or fea, or fhip, a whole hour, and per- 


Pope. 


Paradife Loft. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


ceive no motion. Locke. 
i. To quiet the mind. 
Soft whifp’ring airs, and the lark’s mattin fong, 
Then woo to mufing, and becalm the mind 
Perplex’d with irkfome thoughts. Philips. 


Banifh his forrows, and becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams. Addifon’s Cato. 
4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm is to ftop mo- 
tion, and to decal is to with-hold from motion. 
Beca’me. The preterite of become ; which fee. 
Beca'use. conjuné?. [from by and cau/e.} j 
1. For this reafon that; on this account that ; for this caufe that. 
How great foever the fins of any perfon are, Chrift died for 
him, decauje he died for all; and he died for thofe fins, becau/e 
he dicd for all fins ; only he muft reform. Hammona’s Fundam. 
Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of thefe as of the 
other, decaufe the interefts, and lufts, and paffions of men, 
are more concerned in the one than the other, Tillot/. Preface. 
2. It has, in fome fort, the force of a prepofition; bat, becaufe it 
is compounded of a noun, has of after it. 
Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengthens. fibres without 
breaking, Lecaufe of the ftate of accretion. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
‘To Becua/nce. v. n. [from be and chance.] To befal; to hap- 
pento: a word proper, but now in little ufe. 
My fons, God knows what has bechanced them. 1 
i Shakefp- Henry VI. p. ii. 
All happinefs Lechance to thee at Milan. 
Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Br'cuHicks. x. f. [2iysxa, of 8%, a cough.] Medicines proper 
for relieving coughs. Diét. 
To BECK. v. a. [beacn, Sax. /ecy Fr. head.] To make afign 
with the head. 


BEC 
Bell, book, and candle, fhall not drive me back, 
When gold and filver beck me to come on. Shakey. K. Sohn. 
Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whole eye Leck'd forth my wars, and called them home. 
Shakefp. Autony and Clespatra. 
Beck. ». f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fign with the head; a nod. 
Hatte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and decks, and wreathed {imiles. 
2. A nod of command. 

Neither the lufty kind fhewed any roughnefs, nor the exfier 
any idlenefs ; -but {till like a well obeyed mafter, whofe deck is 
enough for difcipline. Sidney, b. ii. 

Then forthwith to him takes a chofen band 

Of fpirits, likeft to himfelf in guile, 

To be at hand, and at his beck appear. 

The menial fair, that round her wait, 
At Helen’s beck prepare the room of ftate. Popes Odyff. biii. 
To BeE'cKon, v.a. [from beck, or beacn, Sax. afign.) To make 
a fign to. 
With her two crooked hands fhe figns did make, 
And beckon’d him. Fairy Queen, b, ii. cant. iv. flanz. 13. 
It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it fome impartment did defire i 
To you alone. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
With this his diftant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. 
To Be’cKon. v. n. To make a fign. 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, ahd would have made his 
defence unto the people. Als, xix. 33. 

When he had raifed my thoughts by thofe tranfporting airs, 
he beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, dire¢ted 
me to approach. Addifon. Speétator, N® 159. 

Sudden you mount! you beckon from the fkies, 
Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife. Pope. 
To Becui’p. v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax.] To embrace. Dif. 
To BEco’me. v. a. pret. I became; comp. pret. Ihave become. 
[from ży and come.) . 
1. Toenter into fome ftate or condition, by a change from fome 
other. 

The Lord God breathed into his noftrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living foul. Gen. ii. 7. 

And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews. 1 Cor. ix. 20. 

A fmaller pear, grafted upon a ftock that beareth a greater 
pear, will become great. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 453. 

My voice thou oft haft heard, and haft not fear’d; 
But {till rejoic’d ; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. l. i20. 
So the leaft faults, if mix’d with faireft dead, 
Of future ill become the fatal feed. Prior. 
2. To become of. To be the fate of ; to be the end of; to be the 
final condition of. It is obfervable, that this word is never, or 
very feldom, ufed but with the interrogative what. 

What is then tecome of fo huge a multitude, as would have 

ovet{pread a great part of the continent? Raleigh’s Effays. 
Perplex’d with thoughts, what would become 

Of me, and all mankind. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 1.275. 

The firft hints of the circulation of the blood werċ taken 
from a common perfon’s wondering what became ef all the 
blood which iffued out of the heart. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

What will become of me then? for when he is free, he will 
infallibly accufe me. Dryden's Spanifb Friar: 

What became of this thoughtful bufy creature, when removed 
from this world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled the wife. 

Rogers’s Sermon. 
3. In the following paflage, the phrafe, where is he become, is ufed 
for what is become of him. 
I cannot joy, until I be refolved 
Where our right valiant father is become. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
To Become. v.a. [from be or by, and cpemen, Sax. to pleafe. | 
1. Applied to perfons ; to appear in a manner fuitable to fome- 
thing. 

if] become not a cart as well as another man, a plague on 

my bringing up. Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 
Why would I be a queen? becaufe my face 

Would wear the title with a better grace ; 

If I Lecame it not, yet it would be 

Part of your duty, then, to flatter me. Dryd. Cong. of Gran. 

2. Applied to things; to be fuitable to the perfon; to befit; to 
be congruous tothe appearance, or character, or circumftances, 
in fuch a manner as to add grace; to be graceful. 

She to her fire made humble reverence, 

And bowed low, that her right well Lecame, 

And added grace urto her excellence. Fairy Queen, b.t. 
I would I had fome flowers of the {pring that might 

Become your time of day; and your's, and your’s, 

‘That wear upon your virgin branches yet 

Your maidenheads growing. Shake/p. Winters Tale. 

Yet be fad, good brothers ; 
For, to fpeak truth, it very well becomes you. Sh. Henry IV. 
Your 


Mitton. 


Milton’s Par. Reg. 
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| Your difhonour 
Mangles truc judgment, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity, which fhould become it.  Shake/p. Coriol. 
Wicherly was of my opinion, or, rather, I of his: for it be- 
comes me fo to fpeak of foexcellenta poet. Dryd. Dufr. Pref. 
He utterly rejected their fables concerning their gods, as not 
becoming good men, much lefs thofe which were worfhippced 
for gods. Stillingfl. Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idolatry. 
BEco'MING. particip. adj. [from become.] That which pleafes 
by an clegant propricty ; graceful. It is fometimes ufed with 
the particle of; but gencrally without any government of the 
following words. 
Of thce, kind boy, I afk no red and white 
To makc up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. Suckling. 

Their difcourfes are fuch as belong to their age, their call- 
ing, and their breeding ; fuch as are becoming of them, and of 
them only. Dryd. Fables, Preface. 

Yet fome becoming boldnefs I may ufe ; 

Pvc well deferv’d, nor will he now refufe. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Make their pupils repeat the action, that they may correct 
what is conftrained in it, till it be perfected into an habitual 
and becoming eafinefs. Locke. 

BEco’MING. n. f. [from become.] Behaviour: a word not now 
in ufe. 
Sir, forgive me, 
Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
BEco’MINGLY. adv. [from becoming.) After a becoming or pro- 
per manner. 
Beco/MINGNEss. n. f. [from becoming. See To BecomeE.] De- 
cency ; elegant congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majefty of the divine government greater in its 
extent, than the ecomingne/s hereof is in its manner and form. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ili. c. 1. 
BED. n. f. [beb, Sax.] 
1. Something made to fleep on: 

Lying not erect, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is in the pofture of 
the body, isthe more wholfome. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N° 738. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And advice with fcrupulous head. 

Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely fheds, 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. 

2. Lodging; the convenience of a place to fleep in. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchfufe me, raiment, ded, and food. 
Shake/p. King Lear. 


Ailton. 
Dryden. 


3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeft fon of this fecond bed, was, after the 
death of his father, by the fingular care and affection of his 
mother, well brought up. Clarendon. 

4. Bank of earth raifed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of 
beds, when they are newly come up, and remove them into 
pots, with better earth. Bacons Nat. Hif. N° 459. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 
So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 

Down funk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. Milt. Par. Loft, b. vii. l 288. 

‘The great magazine for all kinds of treafure is fuppofed to be 
the ted of the Tiber. We may be fure, when the Romans lay 
under the apprehenfions of feeing their city facked by a barba- 
rous enemy, that they would take care to beftow fuch of their 
riches that way, as could beft bear the water. Addifon. 

6. The place where any thing is generated, or repofited. 
See hoary Albula’s infected tide 
O'er the warm bed of fmoaking fulphur glide. 
7. A layer; a ftratum; a body fpread over another. 

I fee no reafon, but the furface of the land fhould be as re- 
gular as that of the water, in the firft production of it; and 
the ftrata, or beds within, lie as even. Burnet s Theory. 

8. To bring to Bep. To deliver of a child. It is often ufed 
with the particle of; as, /he was brought to bed of a daughter. 
Ten months after Florimel happen’d to wed, 
And was brought in a laudable manner to bed. Prior. 
g. To make the Bep. ‘To put the bed in order after it has been 
ufed. 

I keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, bake, fcour, drefs 

meat, and make the beds, and do all myfe'f. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
BED of a Mortar. [with gunners.] A folid piece of oak hol- 
lowcd in the middle, to receive the breech and half the trun- 
nions. Di. 
BED of a great gun. That thick plank which lies immediately 
under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Die. 
To Bro. v. a. [from the noun. ]} 
1. To go to bed with. 
They have married me: 

Pll to the Tufcan wars, and never bcd her. 

Shake/p. AW s well that ends well, 


Addifon. 
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2. To be placed in bed. l j 
She was publickly contracted, ftated as a bride, and folemniy 
bedded; and, after fhe was laid, Maximilian’s ambaffadour put 
his Jeg, ftript nuked to the knee, between the efpouful fheets. 
y I Bacon’s Henry VII. 
3. To be made partaker of the bed. 
There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedded 
with his lady. Bacon’s Henry VIL 
4. To fow, or plant in earth. i 
Lay the turf with the grafs-fide downward, upon which lay 
fome of your beft mould to bed your quick in, and lay your 
quick upon it. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
5. To lay in a place of reft, or fecurity. 
Let coarfe bold hands, from flimy neft, 
The bedded fifh in banks outwretft. Donne. 
A {nake bedded himfelf under the threfhold of a country- 
houfe. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
6. To lay in order ; in ftrata. 
And as the fleeping foldiers in th’ alarm, 
Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
Start up, and ftand on end. 
To Bev. v.n. To cohabit. 
If he be married, and ded with his wife, and afterwards re- 
lapfe, he may poftibly fancy that fhe infected him. 
Wifeman’ s Surgery. 
To Bepa’BeLe. v.a. [from dabble.] To wet; to befprinkle. 
It is generally applied to perfons, in a fenfe including inconve- 
nience. 
Never fo weary, never fo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 
I can no further crawl, no further go. 
Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
To BEDA'GGLE. v. a. [from daggle.] To bemire; to fail 
cloaths, by letting them reach the dirt in walking. 
To Bepa’sH. v. a. [from dafh.] To bemire by throwing dirt 5 
to befpatcer ; to wet with throwing water. 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the fad ftory of my father’s death, 
That all the itanders by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedafh’d with rain. Shake/p. Richard IIL. 
To Bepa’we. v.a. [from dawb.] Todawb over; to befmear; 
to foil, with fpreading any vifcous body over it. 
A piteous coarfe, a bloody piteous coarfe, 
Pale, pale as afhes, all Zedazvé’d in blood, 
All in gore blood. Shake[p. Romeo and Juliet. 
To Bepa‘zzve. v. a. [from dazzle.] To make the fight dim 
by too much luftre. 


Shake/p. Hamlet, 


My miftaken eyes, 
That have been fo bedazzled by the fun, 
That every thing I look on feemeth green. 
Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
* BepcHa/MBER. n. f. [from bed and chamber.] The chamber 
appropriated to reft. 
They were brought to the king, abiding then in his bed- 
chamber. Hayward. 
He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 
BEDCLO'ATHS. n.f. [from bed and cleaths. It has no fingular.} 
Coverlets fpread over a bed. 
For he will be fwine drunk, and, in his fleep, he does little 
harm, fave to his bedcloaths about him. 
Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
Be’DDER. n. f. [from bed.] The nether-ftone of an oil- 
BEDE'TTER. i mill. Dif. 
Be’ppinG. n.f. [from bed.] The materials of a bed; a bed. 
There be no inns where meet bedding may be had ; fo that 
his mantle ferves him then for a bed. Spenfer’s Ireland. 
Firft, with affiduous care from winter keep, 
Well fother’d in the ftalls, thy tender fheep ; 
Then fpread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold, 


With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryd. Georg. 
Arcite return’d, and, as in honour ty’d, 
His foe with bedding, and with food fupply’d. Drydex. 


To Bepe’cx. v.a. [from deck.] To deck; to adorn; to grace. 
Thou fham’ft thy fhape, thy love, thy wit, 
And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed, 
Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. 
Shakep. Romeo and Juliet. 
Female it feems, 
That fo bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way. Milton's Samf. Agoniftes, 1.710. 
With ornamental drops bedeck'd I ftood, 


And writ my victory with my enemy’s blood. Norris. 
Now Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddieft freight bedeckt. Philips. 


Be'penouse. x. f. [from bebe, Sax. a prayer, and boufe.) An 
hofpital or almshoufe, where the poor people prayed for thcir 
founders and benefactors. 

BEDE'TTER. See BEDDER. 

To Bepe'w. v. a. {from dew.) To moiften gently, as with the 
fall of dew. 

Ped-w her pafture’s grafs with faithful Englith blood. 
Shakefp. Richard II. 


Let 
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Let all the tears that fhould bedew my herfv, 
Be drops of balm to fanctify thy head. Shakefo. Hen 1V. 
The countefs received a letter from him, whercunto all the 
while fhe was writing her anfwer, fhe bedewed the paper with 
her tears. Wotton. 
What flender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on rofes, in fome pleafant cave ? Milton. 
Balm from a filver box diftill’d around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and fcent the facred ground. Dryd. 
He faid: and falling tears his face bedew. Dryd. Eneid. 
Be’pFELLow. n. f. [trom bed and fellow.] One that lics in the 
fame bed. 
Hc loves your people, 
But tie him not to be their bedfellow. Shake/p. Coriolanus: 
Mifery acquaints a man with ttrange bedfellows. 
Shake/p. Tempef?. 
And how doth my coufin, your bedfellow ? 
And your faircft daughter, and mine ? Shake[p. Henry IV. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being fo troublefom a bedfellow ? Shake/p. Henry IV. 
A man would as foon choofe him for his bedfellow as his play- 
fellow. L Eftrange. 
What charming dedf:ows, and companions for life, men 
choofe out of fuch women? Addifon. Guardian, N° 120. 
To ee di v.a. [from dight.] To adorn; to drefs; to 
fet off. 
A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love ; 
The maiden fine bedight his love retains, 
And for the village he forfakes the plains. Gay. 
To Bepi'M. v.a. [from dim.] To make dim; to obfcure; to 
cloud; to darken. 
I have bedimm d 
The noontide fun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green fea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war. Shake/p. Tempef?. 
To Beprzen. v.a. [from dizen.] To drefs out. 
BEDLAM. n.f. [corrupted from Pethlehem, the name of 2 reli- 
gious houfe in London, converted afterwards into an hofpital 
for the mad and lunatick. ] ‘ 
1. A madhoufe; a place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 
2. A madman; alunatick. 
Let’s follow the old earl, and get the bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguifh madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Be'piam. adj. [from the noun.] Belonging to a madhoufe ; 
fit for a madhoufe. 
‘The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks. Shake/p. King Lear. 


BE'DLAMITE. ^. f. [from bedlam.] An inhabitant of Bedlam ; 
a madman. 


If wild ambition in thy bofom reign, 
Alas! thou boaft'ft thy fober fenfe in vain; 
In thefe poor bedlamites thyfelf furvey. Lewis s Mifcel. 
‘Be/pmaxer. n.f. [from bed and make.| A perfon in the tni- 
verfities, whofe office it is to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. 
I was deeply in love with my dedmater, upon which I was 
rufticated for ever. Spectator, N° 598. 


Be’pMATE. n.f. [from bed and mate.] A bedfellow; one that 
partakes of the fame bed. 
Had I fo good occafion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav’nly bufineis 
Should rob my bedmate of my company. Shak. Tr. and Creff: 
Be/DMOULDING. ) n. f. [from bed and mould.] A term 
Be'ppING Moutpinc. $ ufed by workmen, to fignify thofe 
members in the cornice, which are placed below the coronet. 
Builder's Dié. 
Be'pposr. n. f. [from bed and poff] The poft at the corner of 
the bed, which fupports the canopy. 

I came the next day prepared, and placed her in a clear light, 
her head leaning to a bedpoft, another ftanding behind, hold- 
ing it fteady. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

BE'DPRESSER. 7. f. [from bed and pref.) A heavy lazy fellow. 

This fanguine coward, this bedpreffer, this horfeback-break- 

er, this huge hill of efh. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. t. 

To BEDRA'GGLE. v.a. [from be and draggle.] To foil the 
cloaths, by fuffering them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Blount, no more be feen 
Bedraggled in my walks fo green. Swift. 
Fo Bepre'ncu. v.a. [from be and drench.] Fo drench ; to 
foak ; to faturate with moifture. 
Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, fuch crimfon tempctt fhould bedrench 
The freth green lap of fair king Richard’s land. 
Shatefp. King Richard III. 
Be'prip. adj. [from bed and ride.) Confined to the bed by age 
or ficknefs. 
Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, 
Who, impotent and bedrid, fcarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpofe. 


Shake[p. Ffamlct. 
Vor. L 
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Lies he not bedrid ? and, again, does nothing, 
But what he did beihg childith ? Shake/p. Winters Tale. 
Ow, as a myriad 

Of ants durft th’ emperor's lov’d fnake invade - 

‘The crawling galleys, feaculls, finny chips, 

Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid fhips. Donne: 

Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becaufe thev would not 
difcover where their moncy was. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Infirm perfons, when they come to be fo weak asto be fixed 
to their beds, hold out many yers; fome have lain bedrid 
twenty years. Ray. 

Be’prire. n. f. [from bed and rite.] The privilege of the mar- 
riage bed. 
Whofe vows are, that no dedrite fhall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Shake/p. Tempcft. 
To BĒDROP. v. a. [from be and drop.] To befprinkle; to 
mark with fpots or drops; to fpeckle. 
Not fo thick fwarm’d once the foil 
Eedrop’d with blood of Gorgon. Milt. Par. Loft, b. x.1, §27. 
Our plenteous ftreams a various tate fupply ¢ 
The filver cel in fhining volumes roll’d, 
The yellow carp, in fcales bedrop’d with gold. Pope's IY. For: 
Be'psteap. x. f. [from bed and flead.] “The frame on which 
the bed is placed. 
Chimnies with {corn rejecting fmoak ; 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedfleads broke. Swift. 
Be'pstRAW. 2. f. [from bed and frraw.] The ftraw laid un 
der a bed io make it foft. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture ; or the chamber or bedftraw kept clofe, 
and not aired. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 696. 

BepswE RVER. v. f. [from bed and fwerve.] One that is falfe 
to the bed; one that ranges or’ fwetves from one bed to àn- 
other. 

She’s a bed/werver, even as bad as thofe, | 

That vulgars give bold’ft titlés to. Shake/p. Winters Tales 

BEDTIME. 7. f. [from ded and time.] The hour of reft; fleep- 
ing time. 

What mafks, what dances fhall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three houts, 
Between our after-fupper and bedtime 2 i 
Shakefp. Midfummer Nights Dream: 

After evening repafts, till bed#zme, their thoughts will be beft 

taken up in the eafy grounds of religion. Mit. on Edncation. 
The fcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 

Before his bedtime, takes no reft that night. Drydens Juv. 

To Bepu'NG. v.a. [from be and 4ung.] To cover, or manure 
with dung. 

To Bepu’st. v. a. [from be and du/f.} To fprinkle with duft. 

Be/Dwarp. adv. [from bed and ward] ‘Toward bed. 

In heart 

As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burnt to bedward. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

To Bepwa’rr. v.a. [from be and dwarf.] To make little; 
to hinder in growth; to ftunt. 

’Tis fhrinking, not clofe weaving, that hath thus 

In mind and body both bedwarfed us. Donne. 

Be'pwork. n. f. [from bed and werk] Work done in bed ; 
work performed without toil of the hands. 

The ftill and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands fhal] ftrike, 

When fulnefs call them on, and know, by meafure 

Of their obfervant toil, the enemy’s weight ; 

Why this hath not a finger’s dignity, 

They call this bedworks mapp’ry, clofet war. 


Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
BEE. n.f. [beo, Saxon. } wh 


1. Fhe animal that makes honey, 


remarkable for’ its induftry 
and art. 


So work the honey bees, 
Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. —Shakefp. Hen. V: 
From the Moorifh ¢amp, 
There has been heard a diftant humming noife, 
Like bees difturb’d, and arming in their hives. Dryden. 
A company of poor infects, whereof fome are bees, delight- 
ed with flowers, and their {weetnefs ; others beetles, delighted 
with other viands, Locke. 


2. An induftrious and careful perfon. ‘This fignification is only 
ufed in familiar language. 


BEE-EATER. n: f. [ftom bee and eat.| A bird that feeds upon 
becs. 

BEE-FLOWER. n. f. [from bee and flower.] A fpecies of fool- 
ftones; which fee. It grows upon dry places, and flowers in 
April. Millar. 

Ber-carpen. n. f. [from bee and garden.] A plate’ to fet hives 
of bees in. 

A convenient and neceflary place ought to be made choice 
of, for your apiary, or dce-geurden. Mortimer s Flushandrye 

BEE-HIVE. n. f. [from bee and hive.] ‘The cafe, or box, in which 
bees are kept. 

Bre-masTer. nif. [from bee and ma/fler.] One that kecps heces, 
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‘They that are b¢e-maffers, and have not care enough of 
them, mult not expect to reap any confiderable advantage by 
them. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

BEECH. 2. f- [bece, or boc, Saxon. ] 

This tree hath leaves fomewhat refembling thofe of the horn- 
beam; the male flowers grow together in around bunch, at 
remote diftances from the fruit, which confifts of two triangu- 
lar nuts, inclofed in a rough hairy rind, divided into four parts. 
There is but one fpecies of this tree at prefent known, except 
two varietics, with ftriped leaves. It will grow to a confide- 
rable ftature, though the foil be ftony and barren ; as alfo, up- 
on the declivities of mountains. The {hade of this tree is very 
injurious to moft forts of plants, which grow near it; but is 
generally believed to be very falubrious to human bodies. The 
timber is of great ufe to turners and joiners. The matt is very 
good to fatten fwine and deer ; and aftords a {weet oil, and has 
fupported fome families with bread. Millar. 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it ftood. Dryden. 
Nor is that fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 
Thomfon’s Spring. 

Br’EcHEN. adj. [bucene, Sax.] Confifting of the wood of the 

~ beech; belonging to the beech. 

With diligence he’ll ferve us when we dine, 

And in plain deechen veffels fill our wine. Drydens Fuv. 

BEEF. n. f. [beuf, French.] 

1. The flefh of black cattle prepared for food. 

What fay you toa piece of beef and muftard? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The fat of roafted beef falling on the birds, will bafte them. 

Swift. 
2. An ox, bull, or cow, confidered as fit for food. In i 
fenfe it has the plural beeves ;_ the fingular is feldom found. 
A pound of man’s flefh 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 
As flefh of muttons, beeves, or goats. Shake/p. M. of Ven. 
Alcinou's flew twelve fheep, eight white-tooth’d fwine, 

Two crook-haunch’d beeves. Chapman's Ody/fey. 

There was not any captain, but had credit for more victuals 
than we fpent there ; and yet they had of me fifty beeves among 
them. Sir Walter Raleigh's Apology. 

On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 

Sad fpoils of luxury! the fuitors fate. Pope's Odyffey. 

Beer. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Confifting of the fleíh of 
black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of a beef ftake, and a pot of ale, from the butcher. Swift. 

BEEF-EATER. n.f. [from beefand eat, becaufe the commons is 
beef when on waiting.] A yeoman of the guard, 

Be/emot. n.f- This word I have found only in the example, 
and know nothing of the etymology, unlefs it be a corruption 
of bymodule, from by and modulus, a note ; that is, a note out of 
the regular order. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two bze- 
mols, or half notes; fo as, if you divide the tones cqually, the 
eight is but feven whole and equal notes. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Been. [beon, Saxon.] The participle preterite of To Be ; which 
fee. 

BEER. n. f. [bir; Welch.] Liquour made of malt and hops. It 
is diftinguifhed from ale, either by being older or fmaller. 

Here’s a potof good double beer, neighbour; drink, 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

It were good to try clarifying with almonds in new Leer. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 768. 
Flow, Welfted! flow, like thine infpirer, beer ; 

Tho’ ftale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear; 

So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull ; 

Heady, not {trong ; and foaming, tho’ not full. 

BE'ESTINGs. See BIESTINGS. 

BEET. n. f. (beta, Lat.] ‘The name of a plant. 

It hath a thick, flefhy root; the flowers have no vifible 
leaves, but many ftamina, or threads, collected into a globe ; 
the cup of the flower is divided into five fegments; the feeds 
are covered with an hard outer coat, and grow two or three 
together in a bunch. The fpecies are; 1. The common white 
beet. 2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. The turnep-rooted red beet. 5. The great red beet. 
6. The yellow beet. 7. The Swifs or Chard beet. The two 
firt mentioned are preferved in gardens, for the ufe of their 
leaves in pot herbs. The other forts are propagated for their 
roots, which are boiled as parfneps. The red beet is moft com- 
monly cultivated and ufed in garnifhing difhes. The Swifs 
beet is by fome much eftcemed. Millar. 

BE'ETLE. n. /- [byzcl, Saxon.] 

1. Aninfect diftinguifhed by having hard cafes or fheaths, under 
which he folds his wings. 

They are as fhards, and he their bectle. Sh. Ant. and Cleop. 

The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

In corporal fuff’rance finds a pang as great, 

As when a giant dies. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

Others come in place, fharp of fight, and too provident for 
that which concerned their owm intereft; but as blind as 


Pope. 
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beetles in forefecing this great and common danger. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks, 
A grott there was with hoary mofs o’ergrown, 

The clafping ivies up the ruins crecp, 

And there the bat and drowfy bectle ficep. Garth, 

The butterflies and bectles are fuch numerous tribes, that I 
believe, in our own native country alone, the fpecies of each 
kind may amount to one hundred and fifty, or more. Ray, 

2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with which wedges are 
driven. 

If Ido, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shake/p. HenrylV, 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is clefe 
out of the trunk of fome well grown tree; yet, after all the 
{kill of artificers to fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot, 
one moment, fecure itfelf from being eaten by worms, or de- 
filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stillingfleet. 

To BE'ETLE. v. m [from the noun.] To jut out; to hang 
over. 

What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his bafe into the fea. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Or where the hawk, 

High in the dcetling cliff, his airy builds. Thomfon’s Spring. 

BEETLEBRO'WED. aaj. [from beetle and brew.] Having pros 
minent brows. 

BEETLEHE/ADED. adj. [from beetle and head.] Loggerheaded ; 
wooden headed ; having a head ftupid, like the head of a wooden 
beetle. 

A whorefon, beetleheaded, flap-ear’d knave. 
Shakefp Taming of the Shrew: 

Be/ercestocx. n. f. [from beetle and flock.) “Lhe handle of a 
beetle. 

‚To crouch, to pleafe, tobe a bectle/fock 

Of thy great mafter. 

BE'ETRAVE. JoeB 

BE’/ET RADISH. Í CESARE Ti 

Beeves. n. f. [The plural of beef.) Black cattle; oxen. 

One way, a band {elect from forage drives 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow ground. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length: 
and duration of their days ; whereof there want not examples 
in animals uniparous : firft, in bifulcous or cloven-hoofed, as 
camels and deeves ; whereof there is above a million annually 
flain in England. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

Beewves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is fhrunk into an urn. Poses Durciad. 

To Bera‘ty. v.n. [from fall. It befell, it hath befallen.) 

1. To happen to: ufed generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The worft that may befall me in this cafe. 

Shakefp. Adidfusnmer Night's Dream. 
Other doubt poffefles me, left harm 

Befall thee, fever’d from me. Miltons Parad Loft, b. ix. 

This venerable perfon, who probably heard our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the deftruction of Jerufalem, drew his congrega- 
tion out of thofe unparalleled calamities, which befel? his coun- 
trymen. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

This difgrace has befallen them, not becaufe they deferved it, 
but becaufe the people love new faces. Addifon’s Freehelder. 

2. To happen to, as good. 

Bion afked an envious man, that was very fad, what harm 
had befallen unto him, or what good had befallen unto another 
man? Bacon's Apophthegms. 

No man can certainly conclude God’s love or hatred to any 
perfon, from what befalls him in this world. Tillotfon. 

3. To happen; to come to pafs. 

But fince th’ affairs of men are ftill uncertain, 
Let’s reafon with the worft that may befall. Shak. F. Cefar. 
I have reveal’d 

This difcord which befell, and was in heav’n 

Among th’ angelick pow’rs. Milton's Parad. Loft, b. vi. 

4. It is ufed fometimes with to before the perfon to whom any 
thing happens. 

Some great mifchief hath hefall’n 

To that meek man. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xiv 

5. To befall of. To become of; to be the ftate or condition of: 
a phrafe little ufed. 

Do me the favour to dilate at full, 

What hath efall’n of them, and thee, till now. 

Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 

To Berit. v. a. [from be and fit.] “Lo fuit; to be fuitable to; 
to become. 

Blind is his love, and beft befits the dark. 
Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet 
Out of my fight, thou ferpent !—That name beft 
Befits thee, with him Jeagu’d; thyfelf as falfe. Parad. Loff. 
I will bring you where fhe fits, 
Clad in fplendour, as befits 


Shake/peare. 


Her deity. Miitona 
Thou, what befits the new lord mayor, 
Art anxioufly inquifitive to know, Dryden. 


To 


—————— eal 
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To Bero’ot. v.a. [from be and fool.] To infatuate ; to fool ; 
to deprive of underftanding ; to lead into errour. 

Men befool themfelves infinitcly, when, by venting a few 
fighs, they will needs perfuade themfclves that they have re- 
pented. South. 

Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though in nothing 
more befooled; the nature of fin being not only to defile, but 
to infatuate. South 

Bero’ReE. prep. [bifonan, Sax.] 
1. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further before them 
than the next line 5 whence it will follow, that they can drive 
to no Ccrtain point. Dryden. 

2. Inthe front of; not behind. 
Who fhall go 

Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 

To guide them in thcir journcy, and remove 

Behind them, while th’ obdurate king purfues. 

3. In the prefence of; noting authority or conqueft. 
Great quecn of gathering clouds, 
See, we fall before thee ! 
Proftrate we adore thee ! Dryden's Albion. 
‘The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. Addifon’s Cato. 
4. In the prefence of; noting refpect. 

We fee that blufhing, and the cafting down of the eyes 
bath, are more when we come before many. Bacon. 

They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courticr, 
when he dreft himiclf in his beit habit, to appear before his 
patron. Dryden's Virgil, Dedication. 

5. In fight of, 
Before the eyes of bcth our armies here, 
Let us not wrangle. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
6. Under the cognizance of; noting jurifdiction. 

If a fuit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary may 

licenfe the fuit to an higher court. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
7. Inthe power of; noting the right of choice. 
Give us this evening ; thou haft morn and night, 

And all the year before thee, for delight. Dryden. 

He hath put us in the hands of our own counfel. Life and 
death, prosperity and deftruction, are before us. Tillotfon. 

8. By the impulfe of fomething behind. 
Her part, poor foul! feeming as burdened è 
With lefler weight, but not with leffer woe, 
Was carried with more {peed before the wind. $h. Com. of Err. 
Hurried by fate, he cries, and born before 

A furious wind, we leave the faithful fhore: 

g+ Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the books which have 
appeared before it in this kind. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

to. In preference to. 

We fhould but prefume to determine which fhould be the 
fitteft, till we fee he hath chofen fome one, which one we may 
then boldly fay to be the fitteft, becaufe he hath taken it before 
the reft. Hooker, b. iii. 

We think poverty to be infinitely defirable before the tor- 
ments of covetoufnefs. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

i1. Prior to; nearer to any thing ; as, the eldeft fon is before the 
younger in fucceffion. 
12. Superiour to; as, he is before his competitors both in right 
and power. 
BEFORE. adv. 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time: 
Heav’nly born, 
Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d, 
Thou with eternal wifdom didft converfe. Par. Lof, b. vii. 
Before two months their otb with light adorn, 


Par. Loft. 


Dryden. 


If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden's Fables. 
2. In time patt. 
Such a plentcous crop they bore 
Of pureft and well winnow’d grain, 
As Britain never knew before. Dryden. 


. In fome time lately paft. Lanea 
I fhall refume fomewhat which hath been before faid, touch- 
ing the queftion beforegoing. Hales Origin of Mankind. 


4. Previoufly to; in order to. 


Before this elaborate treatife can become of ufe to my coun- 
try, two points are neceffary. Swift. 
5- To this time; hitherto. 
The pcaceful cities of th’ Aufonian fhore, 
Lull’d in their eafe, and undifturb’d before, . 
Are all on fire. Dryden's nerd. 


6. Already. 
You tell me, mother, what I knew before, 
The Phrygian ficet is landed onthe fhore. Drydens nerd, 
z: Farther onward in place. 
Thou’rt fo far before, 
The {wifteft wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake. 
Bero/REHAND. adv. [from before and hand.] h . 
1, Ina ftate of anticipation, or preoccupation ; fometimes with 
the particle with. 


Shakefpeare. 
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Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand 

In that already, with your command. 

Your foul has been beforehand with your body, 

And drunk fo deep a draught of promis’d blifs, 

She flumbers o’er the cup. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

I have not room for many reflections ; the laft cited author 
has been beforehand with me, in its proper moral. Addi fon. 

2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or preliminary. 

His profcffion is to deliver precepts neceflary to eloquent 
fpeech ; yet fo, that they which receive them, may be taught 
beforehand the fkill of fpeaking. Hooker, basi. 

It would be refifted by fuch as had beforehand relifted the ge- 
neral proofs of the gofpel. Atterbury. 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, Sir Roger ufed 
to bargain beforehand, to cut off a quarter of a yard in any 
part of the bill. Arbuthnot s Hiftory of F. Bull. 

3. In a ftate of accumulation, or fo as that more has been recciv- 
ed than expended. 

Stranger’s houfe is at this time rich, and much beforehand 3 
for it hath laid up revenue thefe thirty-feven years. Bacon. 

4. At firft; before any thing is done. 

What is a man’s contending with infuperable difficultics, 
but the rolling of Sifyphus’s ftone up the hill, which is foon 
beforehand to return upon him again? L’Eftrange’s Fables: 

BEFO'RETIME. adv. [from before and time.] Formerly; of old 
time. 

Beforctime in Ifrael, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he fpake. 1 Sam. ix. 9: 

To Bero/RTUNE. v: n. [from be and fortune.] To happen to; 
to betide. 
I give confent to go along with you 5 
Recking as little what betideth me, 
As much I with all good defortune you. 
Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona 
To BEFo'uL. v. a. [from be and foul.) To make foul; to foils 
to dirt. 
To BEFRYEND. v. a. [from be and friend.) To favour; to be 
kind to; to countenance ; to fhew friendfhip to; to benefit. 
If it will pleafe Czefar 
To be fo good to Cæfar, as to hear me, 
I fhall befeech him to befriendhimfelf.  Shate/p. F. Ca/far. 
Now if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denham’ s Scphy- 
See them embarked, 


Audibras. 


And tell me if the winds and feas befriend them.  Addifon: 
Be thou the firft true merit to befriend ; 
His praife is loft, who ftays till all commend. Pope: 


Brother-fervants muft always befriend one another. Swift: 
To Berri'nGE. v. a. [from be and fringe.} To decorate, as 
with fringes. 
When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath fpice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a rowe; 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 
To BEG. v. n. [beggeren, Germ.] To live upon alms; to live 
by afking relief of others. 
I cannot dig; to beg I am afhamed. 
To BEG. v. a. 
1. To afk; to feek by petition. 
He went to Pilate, and begged the body. Matth. xxvii. 53. 
2. To take any thing for granted, without evidence or proof. 
We have not begged any ptinciples or fuppofittons, for the 
proof of this; but taking that common ground, which both 
Mofes and all antiquity prefent. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
To Bece’r. v. a. I begot, or begat; Ihave begotten, or begot, 
[begzeczan, Saxon; to obtain. See To GET.} 
i. To generate; to procreate ; to become the father of children. 
But firft come the hours, which were begot 
In Jove’s fweet paradife, of day and night, 
Which do the feafons of the year allot. 
I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantafy. Shakefp. Romeo and Ful. 
Who hath begotten me thefe, feeing Ehave loft my children, 
and am defolate. Tfaiah, xlix. 21. 


Luke, xvi. 3: 


Spenfer’s Epithal. 


’T was he the noble Claudian race begat. Drydens Æneid. 
Love is begot by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expectation fed. Granville. 


2. To produce, as effects. 
If to have done the thing you gave in charge; 
Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 
For it is done. Shakefp. Richard Il. 
My whole intention was to beget, in the minds of men, mag- 
nificent fentiments of God and his works. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
3. To produce, as accidents. 
Is it a time for ftory, when each minute 
Begets athoufand dangers ? Denham's Sophy. 
4. It is fometimes ufed with o7, or “pon, before the mother. 
Begot upon 
His mother Martha by his father John. Spectator. 
BEGE'TTER. 7. f. [from beget.| He that procreates, or begets 5 
the father. 


For 


BEG 


For what their prowefs gain’d, the law declares 

Is to themfelves alone, and to their heirs: 

No fhare of that goes back to the begetter, 

But if the fon fights well, and plunders better, Dryden. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often againft the confent and will of the beget- 
ter. Locke. 

BE'GGAR. n. f. [from beg. Itis more properly written begger ; 
but the common orthography is retained, becaufe the deriva- 
tives all preferve the a.] 

1. One who lives upon alms; one who has nothing but what is 
given him, 

He raifeth up the poor out of the duft, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill, to fet them among princes. 

t Samuel, ii. 8. 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar fo drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a noblenels and dignity. Broome on the Ody/fry. 

2. One who fupplicates for any thing; a petitioner; for which, 
beggar is aharfh and contemptuous term. 

What fubjects will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar {peaks too foftly to be heard. Dryd. Cong. of Gran. 

3- One who aflumes what he does not prove. 

Thefe fhameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
rious account of the original of things, affume to themfelves to 
be men of reafon. Tillotfon. 

To Be’ccar. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverith. 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar'd your’s for ever. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They fhall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the prefent 
fpinners. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

If the mifer durft his farthings pare, 

With heav’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his fcore, 

Lifts up his eyes, and haftes to beggar more. Gay's Trivia. 

4. To deprive. 

Neceffity, of matter Jeggar’d, 
Will nothing {tick our perfons to arraign 
In ear and ear. 


3. To exhautt. 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 


For her perfon, 
It beggar'd all defcription ; fhe did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiflue, 
_  O’er-pituring Venus. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Be/GGARLINESS. 1. f: [from beggarly.] The ftate of being beg- 
garly ; meannefs; poverty. 
BE'GGARLY. adj. [from beggar.) Mean; poor; indigent; in 
the condition of abeggar : ufed both of perfons and things. 
I ever will, though he do fhake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shake/p. Othello. 
Who, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well entering the parliament houfe, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and a greafy hat, could have fufpected, that he fhould, 
by the murder of one king, and the banifhment of another, 
afcend the throne ? South. 
The next town has the reputation of being extremely poor 
and beggarly. Addifon on Italy, 
Corufodes, by extreme parfimony, faved thirt y-four pounds 
out of a beggarly fellowhhip. Swift. 
BE'GGARLY. adv. [from beggar.] Meanly; defpicably ; indi- 
ently. 
5 Touching God himfelf, hath he revealed, that it is his de- 
light to dwell beggarly ? and that he taketh no pleafure to be 
worfhipped, faving only in poor cottages? Hooker, b. v. 
Be'GGARY. n. f. [from beggar.] Indigence; poverty in the ut- 
moft degree. 
On he brought me into fo bare a houfe, that it was the pic- 
ture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary. Sidney, b. ii. 
While I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And fay there is no fin, but to be rich : 
And being rich, my virtue then fhall be, 
To fay there is no vice, but beggary. Shakefp. King Jobn. 
We muft become not only poor for the prefent, but reduc- 
ed, by further mortgages, to a ftate of beggary for endlefs years 
to come. Swift. 
To BEGIN. v.n. I legan, or begun; I have begun. [bezinnan, 
Sax. from be, or by to, and gangan, gaan, or xan, to go. |} 
1, To enter upon fomething new: applied to perfons. 
Begin every day to repent; not that thou fhouldft at all de- 
fer it; butall that is paft ought to feem little to thee, {ceing it 
is fo in itfelf. Begin the next day with the fame zeal, fear, 


and humility, as if thou hadft never begun before, Taylor. 
Tl fing of heroes and of kings; 
Begin my mufe. Cowley. 


2. To commence any action or ftate ; to do the firft ad, or firft 
part of an act; to make the firft ftep from not doing to doing, 
‘They began at the ancient men which were before the houfe, 
Lxckiely ix. 6, 
Of thefe no more you hear him {peak ; 
He now begins upon the Greck : 
Thefe rang’d and fhow’d, fhall, in their turns: 
Remain obfcure as in their urns. 
Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 
Was lib’ral to the pow'rs of high command. Drydens Fab. 


Prior. 


BEG 


Rapt into future times, the bard żezun, 
A virgin {hall conceive. Popes Meffiah, 
3: To enter upon exiftence; as, the world bezan; the Practice 
becau. 
4. Tohave its original. l 
And thus the hard and ftubborn race of man, - 
Blackmore. 


From animated rock and flint began. 
From Nimrod firft the favage chafe began ; 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 


5. To take rife. 


Judgment muft begin at the houie of God. 1 Pet. iy. 17 


The fong begun from Jove. Dryden, 
All began, 
All ends in love of God, and love of man. Pope. 


6. To come into aét. 
Now and then a figh he ftole, 
And tears began to flow. 
To BEGIN. v.a. 
1. To do the firft act of any thing; to pafs from not doing to do- 
ing, by the firft act. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong. Potes Meffiah. 

They have been awaked, by thefe awful {cenes, to begin re- 
ligion; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itfelf into 
more refined principles, by divine grace. Watts. 
2. To trace from any thing as the firft ground. ' 

The apoftle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 

leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 
3- To tegin with. To enter upon; to fall to work upon. 

A leflon which requires fo much time to learn, had need be 

early begun with. Government of the Tongue. 
BEGINNER. x. f. [from begin.] 
1. He that gives the firft caufe, or original, to any thing. 

‘Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 

To lofs of love adjoining lofs of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mifchief, 

And, in my woe’s beginner, it to end. Fairy Queen, b. ite 

Socrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhop of Antioch in Syria, the 
firft beginner thereof, even under the apoftles themfelves, Hook. 

2. An unexperienced attempter ; one in his rudiments; a young 
practitioner. 

Palladius, behaving himfelf nothing like a beginner, brought. 
the honour to the Iberian fide. Sidney, b. i. 

They are, to beginners, an eafy and familiar introduétion ; a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in fuch as 
are entered before. Hooker, b.v. §. 37. 

I have taken a lift of feveral hundred words in a fermon of 
a new beginner, which not one hearer could poffibly under- 
ftand. Swift. 

Beci'nninc. n. f [from begin.] 
1. The firft original or caufe. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and acts by a confent of 
all its parts. Swift. 

2. ‘The entrance into aét, or being. 

Alfo in the day of your gladnefs, and in your folemn days, 
and in the beginnings of your months, you fhali blow the trum- 
pets over your burnt A Numbers, x. 10. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth fhow ; 

We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

3. The ftate in which any thing firft is. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art 
Makes mighty things from {mall beginnings grow : 
‘Thus fithes firft to fhipping did impart, 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

4. The rudiments, or firft grounds or materials. 

The underftanding is paffive; and whether or not it will 
have thefe beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in its 
own power. Locke. 

5. The hrft part of any thing. 

The caufes and defigns of an ation, are the beginning ; the 
effects of thefe caufes,. and the difficulties that are met with in 
the execution of thefe defigns, zre the middle; and the unra- 
velling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the end. 

Pope on Epick Poetry. 
To Beai'rp. v.a. I begirt, or bezirded ;, I have begirt. [trom be 
and gird. ] 
1. To bind with a girdle. 
Or fhould fhe confident, 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour. Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1. 2133 

2. To furround; to encircle; to encompafs. 
Bezird th’ almighty throne, 

Befeeching, or befieging. Milton’s Paradife Loft, biv, 1. 868, 

At home furrounded by a fervile croud, 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraétion loud : 

Abroad degirt with men, and fwords, and {pears; 

His very ftate acknowledging his fears. 

3 To fhut in with a fiege ; to beleaguer; to block up. 

It was fo clofely degirt before the king’s march into the welt, 
that the council humbly defired his majefty, that he would re- 
licve its Clarendo:,. bovis 

To 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


BEH 


To Becr'rt. v. a. [This is, I think, only a corruption of be- 
gird; perhaps by the printer.} “Yo begird. Sce BEGIRD. 
And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey’s houfe, 
To feize his fons alive ; for they are they 
Muft make our peace with him. Ben. “fohnfon’s Catiline. 
BE'GLERBEG. n. J. (Vurkith.}] The chief governour of a 
province among the Turks. 
To Becna’w. v.a. [from be and gnaw.] Tobite; to eat a- 
way ; to corrode ; to nibble. 
His horfe is ftark fpoiled with the ftaggers, begnawn with the 
bots, waid in the back, and fhoulder fhotten. 


Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
The worm of confcience ftill begnaw thy foul. 


Shake/p. Richard TII. 

BEGO'NE. interjeé?. [only a coalition of the words be gone.] Go 
away; hence; hatte away. 

Begone ! the goddefs cries, with ftern difdain ; ) 
Begone! nor dare the hallow’d ftream to ftain. 
She fled, for ever baniih’d froin the train. 
/ 
dace } The participle paffive of the verb beget. 
Remember that thou waft begot of them. 
The firft he met, Antiphates the brave, 
But bafe begotten on a Theban flave. Dryden s Fneid, 

To BEGRE'AsE. v. a. [from be and greafe.} To foil or dawb 
with unctuous or fat matter. 

To BEGRI'ME. v.a. {from be and grime. See GRIME and GRIM. ] 
To foil with dirt deep impreffed ; to foil in fuch a manner that 
the natural hue cannot eafily be recovered. 

z Her name, that was as frefh 
As Dian’s vifage, is now begrim d, and black 
As my own face. Shakefp. Othello. 
To Becui'Le. v. a. [from de and guile.] 
1. Toimpofe upon; to delude; to cheat. 
This I fay, left any man fhould beguile you with enticing 
words. Coloff. ii. 4. 
The ferpent me beguil’d, and I did eat ! 
Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. 
Whofoever fees a man, who would have deguiled, and im- 
pofed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly 
e fay, that is the man who would have ruined me. South. 
2. To deceive; to evade. 
Is wretchednefs depriv’d that benefit, 
To end itfelf by death ? *T'was yet fome comfort, 
When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 
And fruftrate his proud will. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe. 
With thefe fometimes fhe doth her time beguile ; 
Thefe do by fits her phantafy poffefs. Sir J. Davies, 
Sweet leave me here a while ; 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. ° 
` Becu’n. The participle paffrve of begin. 

But thou bright morning ftar, thou rifing fun, 
Which in thefe latter times haft brought to light 
Thofe myfteries, that, fince the world begun, 

Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Sir J. Davies. 

Bena'tr. n. f. [This word Skinner derives from half, and inter- 
prets it, for my half; as, for my part. It feems to me rather 
corrupted from behoof, profit; the pronunciation degenerating 
eafily to behafe ; which, in imitation of other words fo found- 
ed, was written, by thofe who knew not the etymology, be- 
balf.] 

I1. Favour; caufe. 

He was in confidence with thofe who defigned the deftruc- 
tion of Stratford ; againft whom he had contracted fome pre- 
judice, in the behalf of his nation. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would fee it bleed in his behalf. Addifon’s Cato. 

Never was any nation bleffed with more frequent interpofi- 
tions of divine providence in its behalf. Atterbury. 

2. Vindication; fupport. y $ 

He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 


§ Addifon, 


Ecclus, vii. 28, 


Hamlet, 


bchalf of his miftrefs’s beauty. Sidney. 
Left the fiend, 
Or in behalf of man, or to invade 
Vacant pollefion, fome new trouble raife. Paradi/e Loft. 


Others believe, that, by the two Fortunes, were meant pro- 
fperity or affliction; and produce, in their behalf, an ancient 
monument. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

To BeHa’ve. v.a. [from be and have.] ; 
‘x. To carry; to conduct: ufed almoft always with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourfelves diforderly among you. 

2 Theffal. iii. 7. 

Manifeft figns came from heaven, unto thofe that behaved 
themfelves manfully. 2 Mace. ii. 21. 

‘To their wills wedded, to their errours flaves, 

No man, like them, they think, bim/élf behaves. Denham. 

We fo live, and fo act, as if we were fecure of the final iffue 
and event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. 

Atterbury. 

Vou. I. 


BEH 


2. It feems formerly to have had the fenfe of, to govern; to full 
due; to difcipline: but this is not now ufed. 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Eehaves with cares, cannot fo eafy mifs. Fairy Queen, b. its 
With fuch fober and unnoted paffion, 
He did behave his anger ere twas {pent, 
Asif he had but prov’d an argument. Shakefp. Timon: 
To Benave. v.n. Toat; to condué one’s felf. It is taken 
either in a good or a bad fenfe; as, he behaved well or ill. 
BEHA’viour. 2. f. [from behave. ] 
1. Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether good or bad; man- 
ners. 

Mopfa, curious in any thing but her own good behaviour, 

followed Zelmane. Sidney. 
2. External appearance. 

And he changed his behaviour before them, and feigned him- 

felf mad in their hands. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 
3- Gefture; manner of action, adapted to particular occafions. 

Well witneffing the moft fubmiffive behaviour, that a thralled 
heart could exprets. Sidney. 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we ftand; when we 
acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we fall 
down ; becaufe the gefture of conftancy becometh us beft in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker, b. v. 

One man fees how much another man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his behaviour to love. Shake/p. Much ado about Noth. 

4. Elegance of manners ; gracefulnefs. 

He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace and handfome be- 
haviour. Sidney, b. i, 

The beautiful prove accomplifhed, but not of great fpirit 5 
and ftudy, for the moft part, rather behaviour than virtue. 

Bacon's Ornam Rational. N° 63: 

He who advifeth the philofopher, altogether devoted to the 
Mufes, fometimes to offer facrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfect without behaviour. Wotton. 

5. Conduct; general practice; courfe of life. 
To him, who hath a profpeét of the ftate that attends men af- 
ter this life, depending on their behaviour here, the meafurcs of 
good and evil are changed. Locke. 
6. To be upon one’s behaviour. A familiar phrafe, noting fuch a 
{tate as requires great caution ; a ftate in which a failure in be- 
behaviour will have bad confequences. 

Tyrants themfelves are upon their behaviour to a fuperiour 

power. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
To BEHE’aD. v.a. [from be and bead.) To deprive of the 
head; to kill by cutting off the head. 
See a reverend Syracufan merchant 
Beheaded publickly. Sha: jp. Romeo and Fultet. 
His beheading he underwent with all chriftian magnanimity. 
Clarendon, b. viie 
On each fide they fly, 

By chains connext, and, with deftructive fweep, 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of the Scots, was beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Addtfon on Italy. 

BEHE'LD. particip. paffive, from behold; which fee. 

All hail! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! - Pope’s Odyf[ey. 
BE'HEMOTH. n. f. Behemoth, in Hebrew, fignifies beafts in ge- 
neral, particularly the larger kind, fit for fervice. But Job 
{peaks of an animal, which he calls behemoth, and defcribes its 
particular properties at large, in chap. xl. 15. Bochart has ta- 
ken much care to make it appear to be the hippopotamus, or 
river-horfe. Sanéftius thinks it is an ox. The Fathers fuppofe 
the devil to be meant by it. But we agree with the generality 
of interpreters, in their opinion, that it is the elephant. Calmet. 

Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee; he eateth 
grafs as an ox. Fob, xl. 15. 

Behold ! in plaited mail 

Behemoth rears his head. Thomfon’s Summer, 1.695. 

Be’HEN. ) 7. f. Valerian roots. Alfo a fruit refembling the tama- 

Ben. ý rifk, from which perfumers extract an oil. Di. 

Bene’st. x. f. [from be and keff; hey, Saxon.} Command; 
precept ; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 
behe/ts, without framing, out of her own will, the forechoofing 
of any thing. Sidney, b. ile 

Such joy he had their ftubborn hearts to quell, 

And fturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 

That his dehe/? they fear’d as proud tyrant’slaw. Fairy Q, 

I, meflenger from everlafting Jove, 
In his great name thus nis oeayt do tell. Fairfax, bi. ft. 17, 
To vifit oft thofe happy tribes, 
On high behe/ts his angels to and fro 
Pafs’d frequent. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. l. x we 
Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom; let me ferve 
In heav’n God ever bleft, and his divine 
Behefis obey, worthieft to be obey’d! Paradife Loft, b, vi. 
To Beni/cut. v.a. pret. behot, part. bebight. [from hazan, to 
promife, Sax. } 
1. To promife. 


4 + Sir 
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Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 

Up rofe from drowfy couch, and him addreft, 

Unto the journey which he had dehight. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. it. 

2. Toentruft; to commit. 

That moft glorious houfe that glifPreth bright, 

Whercof the keys are to thy hand bebight 

By wife Fidelia. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. x. lanz. ṣo. 

3- Perhaps to call; to name; bight being often put, in ald au- 
thors, for named, or was named, 

Beinn. prep. (hindan, Saxon. ] 

1. At the back of another. 

Acomates hafted with two hundred harquebufiers, which he 
had caufed his horfemen to take behind them upon their horfes. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

2. On the back part ; not before. 

She came in the prefs behind, and touched, Mark, v. 27- 

3. Towards the back. 

The Benjamites looked behind them. 

4. Following another. 

Her hufband went with her, weeping behind her. 2Sam.ii.16. 

5- Remaining after the departure of fomething elfe. 

He left behind him, myfelf, and a fifter, both born in one 
hour. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Piety and virtue are nat only delightful for the prefent, but 
they leave peace and contentment behind them. Tillot{on. 

6. Remaining after the death of thofe to whom it belonged. 

What he gave me to publifh, was but a finall part of what he 
left behind him. Pope’s Letters. 

7- Ata diftance from fomething going before. 

Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe bebind. Dryden. 

8. Inferiour to another; having the pofteriour place with regard 
to excellence. 

After the overthrow of this firft houfe of God, a fecond was 
erected ; but with fo great odds, that they wept, which beheld 
how much this latter came behind it, Hooker, b. 5. § 1. 

g. On the other fide of fomething. 

From light retir’d, behind his daughter’s bed, 

He, for approaching fleep, compos’d his head, 

Benno. adv. 

1. Out of fight; not yet produced to view ; remaining. 

We cannot be fure, that we have all the particulars before 
us ; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unfeen, which 
may caft the probability on the other fide. Locke. 

2. Moft of the former fenfes may become adverbial, by fuppref- 
fing the accufative cafe; as, I left my money behind, or be- 
hind me. 

BEHI'NDHAND. adv. [from behind and hand.) 

1. Ina ftate in which rents or profits, or any advantage, is anti- 
cipated ; fo that lefs is to be received, or more performed, than 
the natural or juft proportion. 

Your trade would fuffer, if your being bebindhand has made 
the natural ufe fo high, that your tradefman cannot live upon 
his labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to forwardnefs. In this 
fenfe, it is followed by with, 

Confider, whether it is not better to be half a year behindhand 
with the fafhionable part of the world, than to {train beyond 
his circumftances. Spectator, N° 488, 

3. Shake/peare ufes it as an adjective, but licentioufly, for back- 
ward ; tardy. 


Judges, XX. 40. 


Dryden. 


And thefe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of my behindhand flacknefs. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
To BEHO'LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I have beheld, or beholden, 
[behealban, Saxon.] To view; to fee; to look upon. 
Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
cars. Ezek. x). 4. 
When fome young Theflalians, on horfeback, were beheld 
afar off, while their horfes watered, while their heads were de- 
prefled, they were conceived by the {pectators to be one animal. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errouys, b.i. c. 4. 
Man looks aloft, and, with ere&ted eyes, 
Fe’volds his own hereditary fkies. 
At this, the former tale again he told, 
With thund’ring tone, and dreadful to behold. Dryden’s Fab, 
BEHO'LD. interjec?. [from the verb.] See; lo: a word by which 
attention is excited, or admiration noted. 
Behold! I am with thee, and will keep thee. Gen, xxviii. nS 
When out of hope, behold her! not far off, 
Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could beftow, 
To make her amiable. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. viii. l. 48y. 
BEHO'LDEN. particip. adj. [gehouden, Dutch ; that is, held in ob- 
ligation. It ts very corruptly written debolding.} Obliged ; 
bound in gratitude ; with the particle ta, 
Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be beholden to your 
wives for. Shake/p. As you like it. 
Little are we beholden to your love, 
And little looked for at your helping hands. Shake/p. R. 11. 
l found you next; in refpeét of bond both of near alliance, 


Dryden, 


and particularly of communicatian in ftudigs : whereia t muĝ 
acknowledge myfelf beholden to you. Bacon's 4 jjays 


I think myfelf mightily bebolden ta you for the reprehenfusy 


you then gave us. Addijon, Guardian, N” 109, 
We, who fee men under the awe of juftice, cannot conceive, 
what favage creatures they would be without it; and ho 
much beholden we are to that wife contrivance. Atterbury, 
BEHO'LDER. x. f. [froin behold.] Spectator; he that looks upe 
on any thing. 
Was this the face, 
That, like the fun, did make debolders wink? Shakefp, RIE 
‘Thefe beafts among 
Beholders rude, and fhallow to difcern 
Half what in thce is fair, one man except, 
Who fees thee ? Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. l. 54% 
Things of wonder give no lefs delight 


To the wife Maker’s, than beholder's fight. Denham, 
The juftling chiefs in rude encounters join, 
Each fair £eho/der trembling for her knight. Granville. 


The charitable foundations in the church of Rome, exceed 
all the demands of charity, and raife envy, rather than compa(- 
fion, in the breafts of deholders. Atterbury, 

Beno'tpina. adj. [corrupted from ¢ebolden.] Obliged. See 
BEHOLDEN. 

Becaufe I would not be dehslding to fortune for any part of 

the victory, I defcended. Sidney, b. ii. 
REHOo'LpInG. n.f Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beholdings, hath exe 

preffed this my teftimony. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwal, 
BEHO'LDINGNESS. x. f. [from beholding, miftaken tor beholden. ] 
The ftate of being obliged. 
The king invited us to his court, fo as I muft acknowledge 
a beholdingne/s unto him. Sidney, by it, 
In this my debt I feem’d loth to confefs, 
In that I fhunn’d beholdingne/;. Donne, 
Beno'or, x. f: [from behoove.] That which behooves; that 
which is advantageous; profit; advantage. 

Her majefty may alter any thing of thofe laws, that may bg 

more both for her own behoof, and for the good of the people. 


Spenfer on Ireland. 
No mcan recompence it brings a 
To your behoof : if I that region loft, 
All ufurpation thence expell’d, reduce 
To her original darknefs, and your fway. Milton, 


Wert thou fome ftar, which, from the ruin’d roof 

Of thak’d Olympus, by mifchance didft fall; 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behoof, 

Took up, and in fit place did reinftate. Milton, 

Becaufe it was for the behoof of the animal, that, upon any 
fudden accident, it might be awakened, there were no fhuts OF 
{topples made for the ears. Rey on the Creatian, 

It would be of no behoof, for the fettling of government, un- 
lefs there were a way taught, how to know the perfon to whom 
belonged this power and dominion, Locke, 

To BEHO'OVE. v. z. [behorap, Saxons 7t is a duty.] Tabe 
fit; to be meet; either with refpect to duty, neceflity, or cona 
venience. It is ufed only imperfonally with it. 

For better examination of their quality, it Lehooveth the very 
foundation and root, the higheft wellfpring and fountain of 
them, to be difcovered. Hooker, hi. § 1. 

He did fo prudently temper his paffions, as that none of them 
made him wanting in the offices of life, which it behooved, oF 
became him to perform. Atterbury 

But fhould you lure the monarch of the braok, — 

Behooves you then to ply your finctt art. Thomfon’s Spring, 

BEHo’OvEFUL. adj. [from éehocf.] Ufeful; profitable; advan- 
tageous. This word is fomewhat antiquated, 

It is very behooveful in this country of Ireland, where there 
are wafte deferts full of grafs, that the {ame fhould be eaten 
down. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Laws are many times full of imperfections ; and that which 
is fuppofed behooveful unto men, proveth oftentimes moft per» 
nicious, Hooker, b, iv. §. 14, 

Madam, we have culled fuch ncceffaries 

As are behooveful for our ftate tomorrow. Sh. Rom. and Ful, 

It may be moft behooveful for princes, in matters of grace, to 
tranfact the fame publickly ; fo it is as requilite, in matters of 
Judgment, punifhment, and cenfure, that the fame be tranf 
acted privately, Ciarenden, 

BEHO OVEFULLY, adv. [from bekooveful.] Profitably; ulefully, 
Tell us of more weighty diflikes than thefe, and that may 
more bchoovefully import the reformation, Speer cx Ireland, 
Beuo’y. [preterite, as it feems, of Echight, to promlic. 
With fharp intended fiing fo rude him fmote, 
That to the earth him drove as ftriken dead, 
Ne living wight would have him life behet, 
To Beuo'wL. v, a, [from de and howl. ] 
I. To how] at, 
Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf bebowls the moon. Shake/p. Miafum N. Dr, 
2. Perhaps, to howl over, or lament clamoroufly, 
Be ING. particip. [from be] 


Fairy ei, 


Thole, 


ee | 
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Thofe; who have thcir hope in another- life, 
themlelves as being on their paflage through this. 
Be'tnc. n. f. [from be.] 
1. Exittence ; oppofed to nonentity. 
Of him all things have both received thcir firft being, and 
their continuance to be that which they are. Lookers b. v. 
_ Yet is not God the author of her ill, 
Though author of her being, and being there. 
There is none but he, 
Whofe being I do fear: and under him 
My genius is rebuked. Shake/p. Macbeth 
_ Thee, Father, firit they fung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 
Eternal king! Thee, author of all being, 
Fountain of light! Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iii. l. 374. 
Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, railing us from 
hothing to be an excellent creation. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 
Contider every thing as not yet in being; then examine, if 


it muft needs have been at all, or what other ways it might 
have been. 


look ipon 
Atterbury, 


Davies, 


Bentley. 
2. A particular ftate or condition. 
Thofe happy fpirits, which ordain’d by fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Drydens Eneid. 


Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 

From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know ; 

_ Or who could fuffer being here below? Popes E ‘fay on Man, 

3. The perfon exiting. 
Ah, fair, yet falfe; ah, being form’d to cheat, 

By feeming kindnefs, mixt with deep deceit. Dryden. 

It is folly to feek the approbation of any being, befides the 
fupreme ; becaufe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and becaufe we can procure no confiderable advantage 
from the approbation of any other being, Addifon. Spectator. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mold. Pope. 
Br'1nc. conjuné?. [from be.] Since. Dia. 
Be 17 so. A phrafe of anticipation, fuppofe it be fo; or of per- 

miffion, let it be fo. 
My gracious duke, 

Be't fo fhe will not here, before your grace, 

Confent to marry with Demetrius ; 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sb. Midf. N. Dream. 
To BELABOUR. v. a. [from be and /abour.] To beat; to 

thump: a word in low fpeech. 

_ What feveral madnefles in men appear : 

Oreftes runs from fancy’d furies here ; 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox, 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryden, jun. 

He fees virago Nell belabour, 

With his own ftaff, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 
To BELA'CE. v. a. [Sea term.] To faften; as to belace a rope. D. 
BE'LAMIE. 2. f. [bel amie, Fr.] A friend; an intimate. This 

word is out of ufe. 
Wife Socrates 

Pour’d out his life, and laft philofophy, 

To the fair Critias, his deareft belamie. Fairy lik. Vil. 
BE'LAMOUR. n. f. [bel amour, Fr.] Gallant; contort ; 

mour : obfolete. 
Lo, lo, how brave fhe decks her bounteous bow’r, 

With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, 

Therein to fhrowd her fumptuous belamour. Fairy Q, b.ii. 
BELA'TED. adj. [from be and Jate.] Benighted; out of doors 

late at night. 


para- 


Fairy elves, 
Whofe midnight revels, by a foreft fide, 
Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees, . 
Or dreams he fees. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. i. l. 781. 
Or near Fleetditch’s oozy brinks, 
Belated, feems cn watch to lie. ri Swift. 
To Bexa’y. v. a. [from be and /ay; as, to waylay, to lie in wait, 
to lay wait for. ] 
1. To block up; to ftop the paflage. 
The fpeedy horfe all paflages belay, 
And fpur their fmoaking fteeds to crofs their way. Dryden. 
2. To place in ambufh. 
"Gainft fuch ftrong caftles ncedeth greater might, 
Than thofe fimall forces ye were wont belay. Spen/. Jonn. xiv. 
To BELAY a rope. [Seaterm.] To fplice; to mend a rope, by 
eying one end over another. 
To BELCH. v.n [bealcan, Saxon.] 
“1. To cject the wind from the ftomach ; to eruct. 
The waters boil, and, dclching from below, 
Black fands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryden’s Virg. 
The fymptoms are, a four fmell in their faeces, belchings, and 
diftenfions of the bowels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To iffue out by eructation. 
A triple pile of plumes his creft adorn’d, 
On which with telching fiames Chimera burn’d. Dryden. 
To BELCH. v. a. To throw out from the ftomach; to eject 
from any hollow place. It is a word implying coarfencfs ; 
hatefulnefs ; or horrour. 
‘They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food ; 


` 
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They cat us hungerly, and, when they’re full, 
They’)! belch us. Shakefpeare: 
‘The bitternefs of it I now belch from my heart. Sh. Cynbel. 
Immediate in a fame, 
But foon obfcur'd with fmoke, all heav'n appear'd, 
l'rom thofe deep-throated engines belch’. Parad. Lofigeb. vit 
‘The gates that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 
Far into chaos, fince the fiend pafs’d through. Parad. Loft. 
Rough as their favage lords who rang’d the wood, 
And, fat with acorns, belch’d their windy food. Dryden. 
There belcht the mingl’d ftreams of wine and blood, 
And human ficfh, his indigefted food. Pope's Ody/Jey, b. ix: 
When I an am’rous kifs defign’d, 

I belch’d an hurricane of wind. Swift. 
Berch. n. fi [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of eru€tation. 

2. A cant term for malt liquour. 


A fudden reformation would follow, among all forts of pco- 
ple; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis. 
Berpa' n.f. [belle dame, which, in old French, fignified pro- 
bably an old woman, as belle age, old age. ] 
1. An old woman; generally a term of contempt, marking the 
laft degree of old age, with all its faults and miteries. 
Then fing of fecret things that came to pafs, 


When deldam nature in her cradle was. Milton: 
2. A hag. 
Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly ?— 
—Have I not reafon, seldams, as you are? 
Saucy and overbold ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The refty fieve wage’d ne’er the more; 
I wept for woe, the tefty Le/dam {wore. Dryden. 


To BELE’AGUER. v. a. [beleggeren, Dutch.] To befiege; to 
block up a place ; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry on, is the gencral concern- 
ment of the Trojan camp, then éeleaguer’d by Turnus and the 
Latins. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

Againft beleaguer’d heav’n the giants move : 
Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden. Ovid. 
BELE'AGURER. n. /. [from beleaguer.] One that befieges a place. 
Becemnr'rEs. x. f. [from fae, a dart or arrow, becaufe of its 
refemblance to the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, or finger- 
ftone, of a whitifh and fometimes a gold colour. 

BELFLO'WER. n. f. [from belland flower, becaufe of the fhape of 
its flower; in Latin campanula.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a bell, and, be- 
fore it is blown, is of a pentagonal figure; and, when fully 
opened, cut into five fegments at the top. The feed veflel is 
divided into three cells, each having a hole at the bottom, by 
which the feed isemittcd. ‘There is a vat number of the fpe- 
cies of this plant. 1. The talleft pyramidal -e/fower. 2. ‘Lhe 
blue peach-leaved belffswer. 3. The white pcach-leaved bel- 
flower. 4. Garden belfiower, with oblong leaves and flowers ; 
commonly called Canterbury tells. 5. Canary belfower, with 
orrach leaves and a tuberofe root. 6. Blue se/flower, with edible 
rocts, commonly called rampions. 7. Venus looking-glafs &el- 
Jouwer, &c. The firft fort is commonly cultivated to adorn 
chimnies, halls, &c. in fummer. It produces fometimes 
twelve branches, four or five feet high, with large beautiful 
flowers, almoft the whole length of the ftalks. The peach- 
leaved delfiowers are very hardy, and may be planted in open 
beds or borders, where they will flower very ftrong. The Can- 
terbury tells are biennial. The Canary belflower is one of thé 
moft beautiful plants of the greenhoufe, yielding its flowers 
in December, January, and February. ‘Ihe rampion is propa- 
gated for its root, which was formerly in greater efteem in Eng- 
land than at prefent. The forts of Venus looking-gla/s are an- 
nua! plants. Millar. 

BELFO'UNDER. n.f. [from bell and found.] He whofe trade it 
is to found or caft bells. 

Thofe that make recorders know this, and likewife bel- 

founders, in fitting the tune of their bells. Bacon’s Natural Hifl. 
BELFRY. nf. [ Beffroy, in French, is a tower; which was per- 
haps the true word, till thofe, who knew not its original, cor- 
rupted it to belfry, becaufe bells were in it.] “I he place where 
the bells are rung, 

Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry; that is cu- 

rioufly painted before, and will make a figure 
Gay's What d’ ye call its 
BELGA'RD. n. f. [belle egard, Fr.) A foft glance; a kind re- 
gard: an old word, now wholly difufed. 
Upon her eyelids many graces fat, i 

Under the fhadow of her even brows, | 

Working delgards, and amorous retreats. Fairy Q; b. ii. e. iii 
To BELI’'E. v.a. [from be and he. ] 

1. To counterfeit; to teign; to mimick, 
Which durit, with horfes hoofs that beat the ground, 

And martial brafs, belie the thunder’s found, 

‘The fhape of man, and imitated beaft 

The walk, the words, the gefture could fupply, 

The habit mimick, and the mien delip. Dryden's Fables. 
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B To give the lieto; to charge with falfchood. 
Sure there is none but fears a future ftate; 
And when the moft obdurate fwear they do not, 
Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. Dryden. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 
At night aftronomers agree, 
The evening has the day belied, 
And Phyllis is fome forty-three. 
3. To calumniate; to raife falfe reports of any man. 
*Tis flander, whofe breath 
Rides on the pofting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Thou doft belie him, Piercy, thou belieft htm ; 
He never did encounter with Glendower. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
4. To give a falfe reprefentation of any thing. 
Uncle, for heav’n’s fake, comfortable words. — 
—ShouldI do fo, I fhould belie my thoughts. Shake/p. R. II. 
Tufcan Valerus by force o’ercame, 

And not belied his mighty father’s name. 

In the difpute whate'er I faid, 

My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

How much I argu’d on your fide. 
BELIEF. x. f. [from believe. ] 
1, Credit given to fomething which we know not of ourfelves, 
` on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 
Thofe comforts that fhall never ceafe, 

Future in hope, but prefent in belief. Wotton. 

Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his gof- 
pel, commands, threats, and promifes. Wake's Prep. for Death. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm confidence of the truths 
of religion. 

No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth; for that they neither are fufficient to give us as 
much as the leaft {park of light concerning the very principal 
myfteries of our faith. Hooker, b. v. §. 22. 

3- Religion ; the body of tenets held by the profeflors of faith. 

In the heat of general perfecution, whereunto chriftian be- 
lief was fubjeét upon the firft promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the fufferings of martyrs. Hooker, b. v. 

4. Perfuafion ; opinion. 
He can, I know, but doubt to think he will; 

Yet hope would fain fubfcribe, and tempts belief. Milton. 

All treaties are grounded upon the belief, that ftates will be 
found in their honour and obfervance of treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing believed ; the object of belief. 
Superftitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk fometimes of wife men. Bacon. 
6. Creed; a form containing the articles of faith. 
BELIEVABLE. adj. [from believe.] Credible; that which may 
be credited or believed. 
To BELIEVE. v. a. [zely-an, Saxon.] 
1. To credit upon the authority of another, or from fome other 
reafon than our perfonal knowledge. 

A propofition, which they are perfuaded, but do not know 
to be true, it is not feeing, but believing. Locke. 

Ten thoufand things there are, which we believe merely up- 
on the authority or credit of thofe who have fpoken or writ- 
ten of them. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I {peak with thee, and believe 

thee for ever. i Exodus, xix. 9. 
To BELIEVE. v n. 
1. To have a firm perfuafion of any thing. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee. Genefis, xlv. 

2. To exercife the theological virtue of faith. 
Now God be prais’d, that, to believing fouls, 

Gives light in darknefs, comfort in defpair. Shake/p. H. VI. 

For with the heart man delieveth unto righteoufnefs, and with 
the mouth confeffion is made unto falvation. Romans, x. 10, 

x With the particle im; to hold as an object of faith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, fo fhall you be eftablithed. 

2 Chron. xx. 20. 
4. With the particle upon ; to truft; to place full confidence in ; 
to reft upon with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the fons of God, even 
to them that believe on his name. John, i. 12. 

S. I believe, is fometimes ufed as a way of flightly noting fome 
want of certainty or exactnefs. 

Though they are, J believe, as high as moft fteeples in Eng- 
land, yet a perfon, in his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. Addifon on Italy, 

BELVEVER. n. f. [from believe.] 
1, He that belicves, or gives credit. 

Difcipline began to enter into confliét with churches, which, 
in extremity, had been believers of it. Hooker, Pref. 

2. A profeflour of chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difcern in matters of life, when że- 

lievers did well, when otherwife. Hooker, b, 2. §, 2. 


Prior. 
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Drydens Æneid. 
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If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how fhould 
he which readeth, be thought to do that, which, in itfelf, is of 
no force to work belicf, and to fave believers? Hooker, b. v. 

Myfterics hcld by us have no powcr, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerfal body of true believers; 
from the days of the apoftles, and will be to the refurreétion 3 
neither will the gates of hell prevail againftthem. Swift. 

BELrevINnGLy. adv, [from to believe.] After a believing mans 
ner. 

BELI'KE. adv. [from like, as by likelihood. ] 

1. Probably; likely ; perhaps. 

There came out of the fame woods a horrible foul bear, 
which fearing, de/ike, while the lion was prefent, came furi- 
oufly towards the place where I was. Sidney: 

Belike fortune was afraid to lay her treafures, where they 
fhould be {tained with fo many perfeétions. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, de/ike, thinking me remifs in my office, awa- 
kens me with this unwonted putting on. Shake/p. A4. for Meaf. 

Jofephus afirmeth, that one of them remained even in his 
time; meaning, delike, fome ruin or foundation thereof, 

Raleigh s Hiftcry of the World. 

2. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe of irony ; as, we are to fuppofe. 

We think, belike, that he will accept what the meaneft of 
them would difdain. Hooker, b. viii. § 15. 

God appointed the fea to one of them, and the land to the 
other, becaufe they were fo great, that the fea could not hold 
them both; for elfe, Lelzke, if the fea had beer large enough, we 
might have gone a fifhing for elephants. Brerew. cn Languages. 

Beur've. adv. [bihve, Sax. probably from bı and liye, in the 
fenfe of vivacity; fpeed; quicknefs.] Speedily ; quickly; a 
word out of ufe. 

By that fame way the direful dames do drive 

Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood, 

And down to Pluto’s houfe are come belive. Fairy 9, b.is 

BELL. zx. f. [bel, Saxon; fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from 
pelvis, Lat. a bafin. See BALL.] 

1. A veflel, or hollew body of caft metal, formed to make a noife 
by the act of a clapper, hammer, or fome other inftrument 
ftriking againft it. Bells are always in the towers of churches, 
to call the congregation together. 

Your flock, aflembled by the żel, E 

Encircled you, to hear, with rev’rence. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf, 

And bid the merry 4ec//s ring to thy ear, 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shake/p. H. IV. 

Four ells admit twenty four changes in ringing, and five 
bells one hundred and twenty. Halder’s Elements of Speech. 

He has no one neceflary attention to any thing, but the de//, 
which calls to prayers twice a day. Addifon. Spect. N° 264. 

2. It is ufed for any thing in the form of a bell, as the cups of 
flowers. 

Where the bee fucks, there fuck I, 
In a cowllip’s bell I lie. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 

In fummer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden: 

3. A {mall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing in it 
a folid ball; which, when it is fhaken by bounding againft the 
fides, gives a found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, and the faulcon 
his ells, fo hath man his defire. Shakefp. As you like it. 

4. To bear the bell. To be the firft, from the wether, that car- 
ries a bell among the fheep, or the firft horfe of a drove that has 
bells on his collar. 

5. The Italians have carried away the żel from all other nations, 
as may appear both by their books and works. 

Hakewell on Providence. 

To Jhake the bells. A phrafe, in Shake/peare, taken from the bells 
of a hawk. 

Ncither the king, nor he that loves him beft, 

The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, 

Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick fhakes his bells. Shakefp.H.V1. 

To BELL. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow in buds or flowers, 
in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguft, bell, and are fometimes 
ripe. Mortimer’s Huilandry. 

BELL-FASHIONED. adj. [from bell and fajhion.] Having the 
form of a bell. 

The thorn apple rifes with aftrong round ftalk, having large 
bell-fafbioned flowers at the joints. Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry, 

BELLE. z. f. [beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 

What motive could compel 

A well-bred lord t affault a gentle belle ; 

O fay, what ftranger caufe yet unexplor’d, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? Pope's R. of the Lock. 

BELLES LETTRES. n. f. [Fr.] Polite literature. It has no 
Singular. 

The exactnefs of the other, is to admit of fomething like 
difcourfe, efpecially in what regards the belles lettres. Tatler. 

BE'LLIBONE. x. f. [from bellus, beautiful, and bonus, good, Lat. 
lelle & bonne, Fr.] A woman excelling both in beauty and 
goodnefs. A word now out of ufe. p 
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Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 
Such a dellibone, 
And “ying rejoice, that ever was her lot 
o bear fuch a one. Spenfer’s Paftorals, 
BELLI'GEROUS. adj. [belligcr, Lat. } Waging war. Did. 
BE'LLING. n.f. A hunting term, fpoken of a roe, when fhe 
makes a noife in rutting time. _ Died. 
BELLI'POTENT. adj. [bellipotens, Lat.] Puiflant; mighty in 
war. Didi, 
To Be’LLow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon. ] . 
1. To make a noife as a bull. 
Jupiter became a bull, and dellow’d; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
What bull dares de/low, or what fhcep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den? Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 
But now, the hufband of a herd mutt be 
Thy mate, and bellowing fons thy progeny. Dryden. 
2. To make any violent outcry. 
He faften’d on my neck, and dellow'd out, 

As hed burft heav’n. Shakefp. King Lear: 

3. To vociferate ; to clamour: In this fenfe, it is a word of 
contempt. 
The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 

Would bellow out a laugh in a bafe note. Dryd. Perf. fat. v. 

This gentleman is accuftomed to roar and bellow fo terribly 
loud, that he frightens us. Tatler, N° 54. 

4- To roar as the fea in a ftorm; or as the wind; to make any 
continued noife, that may caufe terrour. 
Till, at the laft, he heard a dreadful found, 
Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. 
Fairy Queen, b. i; cant. 7. fianz. 7. 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas rebound. Dryd. 
Be’Liows. n.f. [biliz, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies, 
the wind being contained in the hollow, or belly. It has no fin- 
gular; for we ufually fay a pair of bellows; but Dryden has 
ufed bellows as a fingular. | 
x. The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 
Since fighs into my inward furnace turned, 

For bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. 

One, with great bellows, gather’d filling air, 

And, with forc’d wind, the fuel did infame. Fairy Q, b. ii. 

The {mith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 

While the lung’d bellows hiffing fire provoke. Drydens Juv. 

The lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath; and the a/- 
pera arteria is as the nofe of bellows, to collect and convey the 
breath. Holder's Elements of Speech, 

2. In the following paflage, it is Angular. 
Thou neither, like a dellows, {well’ft thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
Of melting ore. Dryden's Perfius, fat. x. 
BE'LLUINE. adj. [belluinus, Lat.) Beaftly ; belonging to a beaft; 
favage ; brutal. 

If human actions were not to be judged, men would have 
no advantage over beafts. At this rate, the animal and belluine 
life would be the beft. Atterbury’s Preface to his Sermons. 

BELLY, n. f. [balg, Dutch; bol, bola, Welch.] 
3. That part of the human body which reaches from the breaft 
to the thighs, containing the bowels. 
The body’s members 

Rebell’d againft the belly; thus accus’d it ;— 

That only like a gulf it did remain, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reft. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. In pt it is ufed, in general, for that part of the body next 
the ground. 

fea the Lord faid unto the ferpent, upon thy belly fhalt thou 
go, and duft fhalt thou eat all the days of thy life. Gen. iii. 14. 

3. The womb; in this fenfe, it is commonly ufed ludicroufly or 
familiarly. 

I thall anfwer that better, than you can the getting up of the 
negro’s belly : the Moor is with child by you. l 

Shakefp. Merchant of Ve enice. 

The fecret is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. Prim- 

ly’s big belly. Congreve s Way of the World, 
4. That part of man which requires food, in oppofition to the 
back, or that which demands cloaths. 

They were content with a licentious and idle life, wherein 
they might fill their bellies by {poil, rather san ae p 

ir J. Hayward. 

Whofe god is their belly. Phil. iii. 19. 

He that fows his grain upon marble, will have many a hun- 
gry belly before harvett. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of F. Bull. 

5. The part of any thing that {wells out into a larger capacity. 

Fortune fometimes turneth the handle of the bottle, which 
is cafy to be taken hold of ; and, after, the belly, which is hard 
to grafp. Bacon’s Ornament. Ration. 

An Irith harp hath the concave, or belly, not along the ftrings, 
but at the end of the ftrings. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, N° 146. 

6. Any place in which fomething is inclofed. } 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardft my voice. 

Jonah, ij. 2» 


Sidney. 
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To Be'try. v. n. [from the noun.] To {well into a larger cas 
pacity ; to hang out; to bulge out. 
Thus by degrees day wattes, figns ceafe to rife, 
For dellying earth, {till rifing up, denies 
Their light a paflage, and contines our eyes. 
Creech'’s Manilius. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 
The Jellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden’s Fables. 
Loud ratt’ling fhakes the mountains and the plain, 


Heav’n bellies downwards, and defcends in rain. Dryden, 
*Midft thefe difports, forget they not to drench 
Themfelves with bellying goblets. Philips. 


BE’LLYACHE. n. f [from belly and ache.] The colick; or pain 
in the bowels. 

Be'LLYBoUND. adj. [from belly and bound.] Difeafed, fo as to 
be coftive, and fhrunk in the belly. 

BE'LLY-FRETTING. n. f. [from belly and fret.] 

1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a horfe’s belly with the fore- 
girt. 

2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed by worms. Dif, 

BE'LLYFUL. n.f. [from belly and full.) As much food as fills 
the belly, or fatisfies the appetite. 

Be'LtyGop. n.f. [from belly and ged.] A glutton; one whọ 
makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite wafte they made this way, the only ftory of 
Apicus, a famous ellygod, may fuffice to fhew. 

Hakewell on Providence, 

Be'LLy-PINCHED. adj. [from belly and pinch.] Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch, 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 

Keep their furr dry; unbonnetted he runs. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

Br'LLYROLL. n. f. [from belly and ro'l.] A roll fo called, as it 
feems, from entering into the hollows. 

They have two {mall harrows that they clap on each fide of 
the ridge, and fo they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
with a Lellyroll, that goes between the ridges, when they have 
fown it. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

BE'LLY-TIMRER. n. f. [from belly and timber.] Food; mate- 
rials to fupport the belly. 

Where be/ly-timber, above ground 

Or under, was not to be found. 

The ftrength of every other member 

Is founded on your belly-timber, Prior. 

Br/LLy-worm. n.f. [from belly and worm.] A worm that 
breeds in the belly. 

Be/tMAN. n.f. [from bell and man.] He whofe bufinefs it is to 
pres lain any thing in towns, and to gain attention by ringing 
his bell. 

It was the owl that fhriek’d, the fatal be/nan 
Which gives the ftern’{t good night. Shake/p. Macteth, 
Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d, 

Now hangs the de/man’s fong, and pafted here 

The colour’d prints of Overton appear. Gay’s Trivia: 

The delnan of each parifh, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Paft twelve o’ clock. Swift. 

BE’'LMETAL. n.f. [from bell and metal.) The metal of which 
bells are made; being a mixture of five parts copper with one 
of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs one hundred and ffi 
pounds. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

Colours which arife on be/metal, when melted and poured on 
the ground, in open air, like the colours of water bubbles, are 
changed by viewing them at divers obliquities. Newton’s Opt. 

To BELo'cK. v. a. [from be and lock.) To faften, as with a 
lock. 

This is the hand, with which a vow’d contract 

Was faft belock’din thine. — Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

Br’Lomancy. n.f. [from Sia and palua. ]} 

Belomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been in requeft 
with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with the Africans and Turks 
of Algier. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 22. 

To BELONG. v. n. [belangen, Dutch. ] 

1. To be the property of. 

To light on a part of a field belonging to Boaz. 

2. To be the province or bufinefs of. 

There is no need of any fuch redrefs 

Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakefp. Hen. IV: 

The declaration of thefe latent philofophers belongs to an- 
other paper. Boyle. 

To Jove the care of heav’n and earth belongs. Dryd. Virg. 

3. To adhere, or be appendent to. S 

He went into a defart belonging to Bethfaida, Luke, ix. ro, 

4. To have relation to. 

To whom éelonge/? thou? whence art thou? 1 Sarn. xxx. 13: 

5- To be the quality or attributes of. x 

The faculties belonging to the fupreme fpirit, are unlimited 
and boundlefs, fitted and defigned for infinite objects. 

Cheyne's Philofophical Principles; 


Hudibras, cant. i. 


Ruth, ii. 3, 


6. To be referred to. 
He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 1 Cor. vii. 22), 
BELo'veEp. participle. [from belove, derived of love. It is ob- 
2 fervable, 
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{ervable, that, though the participle be of very frequent ufe, the 
verb is teldom or never admitted; as we fay, you are much 
beloved by me, but not, I belove you.) Loved; dear. 
I think, it is not meet, 
Mark Anthony, fo well delou'd of Cæfar, 
Should outlive Czfar. Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
In likenefs of a dove 
The fpirit defcended, while the father’s voice 
From heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved fon. 
t Milton s Paradife Regained, b. i. l. 32: 
BELO'w. prep. [from be and low. } 
1. Under in place; not fo high. 
He’ll beat Aufidius’ head Jelow his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 
2. Inferiour in dignity. 
The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at leaft to the 
electors of the empire, and but one degree below kings. 
Addifon on Italy. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


. Inferiour in excellence. 
His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much below his Manilius,, 
as the fields are below the ftars.° Felton on the Clafficks. 
4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. 
’ Tis much below me on his throne to fit; 
But when I do, you fhall petition it. Dryden’s Indian Emp. 
BELo'w. adv. 
1, In the lower place; in the place neareft the center. 

To men ftanding below on the ground, thofe that be on the 
top of Pauls, feem much lefs than they are, and cannot be 
known ; but, to men abeve, thole below feem nothing fo much 
leflened, and may be known. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N° 205. 

‘The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of the tempefts and winds before the air here below ; 
and therefore the ub{curing of the {maller ftars, is a fign of tem- 
pelt following. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 818. 

His fultry heat infects the fky ; 
The ground below is parch’d, the heav’ns above us fry.Dryd. 
This faid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 
And fhews them all the fhining fields below. 
2. On earth; in oppofition to heaven. 
And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
For one that’s blefs’d above, immortaliz’d below. 
Smith;.Tothe Memory of F. Philips. 
The faireft child of Jove, 
Below for ever fought, and blefs’d above. Prior. 
3. In hell; in the regions of the dead; oppofed to heaven and 
earth, 
The gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend, 
Delight to hover near; and long to know 
What bus’nefs brought him to the realms below. Dryd. En. 
When fuff’ring faints aloft in beams fhall glow, 
And profp’rous traitors gnath their teeth below. Tickell. 
To BeLo'wrT. v. a. [from be and bwt, a word of contempt.] 
To treat with opprobrious language; to call names. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that, at a 
fupper, they had not only good cheer, but alfo favoury epi- 
grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and belowted 
his cook, as an ignorant {cullion, that never drefled him either 
epigrams or anagrams. Camden’s Remains. 

BELSWA'’GGER. n. f. A cant word for a whorematfter. 
You are a charitable bel/wagger ; my wife cried out fire, and 
you called out for engines. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 
BELT. n.f. [bele, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] A girdle; a cinéture in 
which a fword, or fome weapon, is commonly hung. 
He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 

Within the belt of rule. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him by Heétor, and 
Hector was dragged about the walls of Troy by the belt given 
him by Ajax. South, 

‘Then fnatch’d the fhining belt, with gold inlaid ; 
The belt Eurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryden’s Æneid. 
BELWE'THER. n. f. [from bell and wether.) A theep which leads 
the flock with a bell on his neck. 
The fox will ferve my fheep to gather, 

And drive to follow after their belwether. Spenf. Hub. Tale. 

To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle ; to 
be a bawd toa belwether. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The flock of fheep, and belwether, thinking to break into 
another’s pafture, and being to pafs over another bridge, juft- 
led till both fell into the ditch. Howel’s England's Tears, 

To Bery’. See BEE. 
To Bema’p. v. a. [frombeand mad.] To make mad; to turn 
the brain. 


Dryden. 


Making juft report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow, 
‘The king hath caufe to plain. Shakefp. King Lear: 
To BEmr’Re. v.a. [from be and mire.] To drag, or incumber 
‘in the mire; to foil by pafling through dirty places. 
Away they rode in homely fort, 
Their journey long, their money fhort, 
The loving couple well bemir’d ; 
The horfe and both the riders tir’d. Swift. 
To Bemo’an. v. a. [from to moan.) To lament; ta bewail; 
to exprefs forrow for. 
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He falls, he fills the houfe with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Drydens Aeneid. 
The gods themfelves the ruin’d feats bemoan, d 
And blame the mifchiefs that themfelves have done. s ~ 
Addifon’s Remarks on Tt. ly. 
BEMO'ANER. n. f. [from the verb.] A lamenter; the perfon 
that laments. a 
To Bemo'lt. v. a. [be and moil, from mouiller, Fr.J To be- 
- draggle ; to bemire ; to encumber with dirt and mire, __ 
Thou fhouldft have heard in how miry a place, Bery. 
bemoiled, how he left her with the horfe upon her.. Shakefp- 
To BEMO'NSTER. v.a. [from be and monfter.]} To make mon- 
ftrous. i 
Thou chang’d, and felf-converted thing! for fhame, 
Bemonfter not thy feature. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Bemu’sED. adj. [from to mujfe.] Overcome with mufing; 
dreaming : a word of contempt. T g 
Is there a parfon much bemus’d in beer, 


A maudlin poetefs, a rhiming peer ? Pope's Epifiles. 
Ben. See BEHEN. T 
BENCH. n. f. [benc, Sax. banc, Fr.] 2 


1. A feat, diftinguifhed from a /fool by its greater length, 
The feats and benches fhone of ivory, e 
An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Spen/: Vif. of Bellay. 
All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius will rehearfe, . 
And longing crouds expect the promis’d verfe; 
His lofty numbers, with fo great a guft, 
They hear, and fwallow with fuch eager luft : 
But while the common fuffrage crown’d his caufe, — 
And broke the benches with their loud applaufe, ~ 
His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread, : 
And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryd. Juvenal. 
2. A feat of juftice; the feat where judges fit. 43 
A fon fet your decrees at naught : 
To pluck down juftice from your awful bench; 
To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. : 
Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ti. 
Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the royal bench 
Of Britifh Themis, with no mean applaufe, 


Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws, ` 
Which others at their bar fo often wrench. Milton. 
z ate perfons fitting on a bench; as, the whole bench voted the 
ame. 


Fools to popular praife afpire, ` 
Of publick fpeeches, which worfe fools admire; 
While, from both benches, with redoubl’d founds, - 
Th’ applaufe of lords and commoners abounds. Dryd. Virg. 
To Bencu. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furnifh with benches. 
*' Twas bench’d with turf, and, goodly to be feen, 
The thick young grafs arofe in frefher green. Dryden’s Fab. 
2. To feat upon a bench. 
His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench’d, and rear’d to worhhip. Shake[p. Winter's Tale. 
Be'ncuer. n. f. [from bench.] Thole gentlemen of the inns of- 
court are called benchers, who have been readers; they being 
admitted to plead within the bar, are alfo called inner barrifters, 
The denchers, being the feniors of the houfe, are intrufted with 
its government and direction, and out of them is a treafurer 
yearly chofen. Blount. Chambers. 
1 was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln’s-Inn, a fa- 
vour that is indulged me by feveral benchers, who are grown old 
with me. Tatler, N° 100, 
To BEND. v. a. pret. bended, or bent; part. paff. bended, or bent. 
eee Saxon; bander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, from pandare, 
at. 
1. To make crooked; to crook; to infleét. 
The rainbow compafleth the heaven with a glorious circle, 
and the hands of the Moft High hath bended it. Ecclus, xliii. 12. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around : 
Heaps of {pent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground; 
And helms, and fhields, and rattling arms refound. J 
Dryden's Æneid, 
2. To dire& to a certain point. 
Oétavius, and Mark Anthony, 
Came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their-expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shake/p. F. Cfar. 
Why doft thou send thy eyes upon the earth, — ` 
And ftart fo often, when thou fitt'ft alone. Shakefp. 
Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfax, b. i. 
‘To that fweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and ev'ry warring element, 
Difturb’d our courfe. Dryden's Virgil, 
Phen, with a rufhing found, th’ aflembly bend 


Diverfe their fteps: the rival rout afcend 
The royal dome. Pope's Odyffey,.b. it. L 295. 
3. To apply. 


Men will not bend their wits to examine, whether things, 
wherewith they have been accuftomed, be good or evil. Hao er. 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely dent to meditation, Shake/p, Richard IIT. 
When 
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_ When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend 

his mind or thoughts to any publick bufinefs. Temple, 

4. To put any thing in order for ufe; a metaphor taken from 

bending the bow. 
Pm fettled, and bendiup 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakefp. King Lear. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird afked him what 

he was doing. L’Efirange, fab. xcvi. 

§. To incline. 
But when to mifchief mortals bend their will, 

How foon they find fit inftruments of ill ? Popes R. of the L. 

6. To fubdue ; to make fubmiflive; as, war and famine will bend 

our enemies. 
9. To bend the brow. To knit the brow ; to frown. 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, fcratch their head, 

bend their brows, bite their lips, beat the board, and tear their 


paper. Camden's Remains. 
To BEND. v. n. 


1. To be incurvated. 
2. To lean or jut over. 
There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 


Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakefp. 
Earth feems 
Far ftretch’d around, to meet the bending {phere.  Thom/on. 


3. To refolve; to determine. 
Not fo, for once, indulg’d they fweep the main, 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain; 
But, bent on mifchief, bear the waves before. Dryd. Fables. 
While good, and anxious for his friend, 
He’s ftill feverely bent againft himéelf ; 
Renouncing fleep, and reft, 2nd food, and eafe. ddif. Cato. 
A ftate of flavery, which they are bent upon with fo much 
eagernefs and obitinacy. Addifon. Freeholder. 
He is every where bent on inftruétion, and avoids all manner 
of digreffions. Addifon’s Effay on the Georgicks. 
4. To be fubmiffive ; to bow. 
The fons of them that afflicted thee, fhall come bending unto 
thee. Laiah, 1x. 14. 
Benn. z». f. [from to bend.] 
1. Flexure; incurvation. 
’Tis true, this god did fhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And that fame eye, whofe bend doth awe the world, 


Did lofe its luftre. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
2. The crooked timbers which make the ribs or fides of a hip. 
Skinner. 


3. With heralds. One of the eight honourable ordinaries, con- 
taining a fifth when uncharged; but when charged, a third part 
of the efcutcheon. It is made by two lines, drawn thwart- 
ways from the dexter chief to the finifter bafe point. Harris. 

Be'nDABLE. adj. [from bend.] That may be incurvated; that 
may be inclined. 

BE'NDER. 2.f. [from to bend.] 

1. The perfon who bends. 

2. The inftrument with which any thing is bent. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the long bows in ufea- 
mongft us,were bent only by a man’s immediate ftrength, with- 
out the help of any bender, or rack, that are ufed to others. 

Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 

Be’npwitu. n.f. An herb. Dia. 

Bene APED. adj. [from neap.] A fhip is faid to be beneaped, 
when the water does not flow high enough to bring her off the 
ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. Dia. 

BENE’ATH. prep. [beneop, Sax. beneden, Dutch.] 

1. Under ; lower in place. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d, 

He laid beneath him, and to reft retird. Dryden, Zn. vii. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s picture know ; 

And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. 

2. Under, as overborn or overwhelmed by fome preflure. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafh 
Is added to her wounds. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. Dryden's Virg. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more 
fpecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath. Locke. 

4. Unworthy of; unbefeeming; not equal to. 

He will do nothing that is beneath his high ftation, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterbury. 

BENeE/ATH. adv. 

x. In a lower place; under. ae 

Ideftroyed the Amorite before them ; I deftroyed his fruits 
from above, and his roots from beneath. Anas; ii. 9. 

The earth which you take from beneath, will be barren and 
unfruitful. Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 

2. Below, as oppefed to heaven. To. 

Any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath. Exodus, xx. 4. 

Be’nepict. adj. [benediétus, Lat.] Having mild and falubrious 
qualities: an old phyfical term, 


Prior. 
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It is not a fmall thing won in phyfick, if you can make rhu- 
barb, and other medicines that are benedic?, as ftrong purgers 
as thofe that are not without fome malignity. Bacon's N. Hiji. 

BENEDICTION. 2. f, [benediélio, Lat.] 

1. Bleffing ; a decrctory pronunciation of happinels. 
A fov’reign fhame fo bows him ; his unkindnefs, 

That ftript her from his benediction, turn’d her 

To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 

To his doghearted daughters. Shakefp. King Lear. 

From him will raife 

A mighty nation; and upon him fhow’r 

His benediétion fo, that, in his feed, 

All nations fhall be bleft. Miltons Par. Left, b. xii. l. 125: 

2. The advantage conferred by bleffing. 

Profperity is the bleffing of the Old Teftament ; adverfity is 
the bleffing of the New; which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Bacon's Effays. 

3- Acknowledgments for bleffings received ; thanks, 

. Could he lefs expeét 

Than glory and benediétion, that is, thanks? Parad. Reg. 

Such ingenious and induftricus perfons ate delighted in 
fearching out natural rarities ; reflecting upon the Creator of 
them his due praifes and benediétions. Ray on the Creation. 

4. The form of inftituting an abbot. 

What confecration is to a bifhop, that benediction is to an 
abbot; but in a different way: for a bifhop is not properly 
fuch, till confecration; but an abbot, being elected and con- 
firmed, is properly fuch before benediction. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Benera'cTion. x. f. [from benefacio, Lat.] 

1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more ufual fenfe. 

One part of the benefadtions, was the expreflion of a gene~ 
rous and grateful mind. ` Atterbury. 

BENEFA'CTOR. n. f. [from benefacio, Lat.] He that confers a 
benefit ; frequently he that contributes to fome publick cha- 
rity. 

Then fwell with pride, and muft be titled gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worthipp’d with temple, prieft, and facrifice. 

Milton's Paradife Regained, b. iii. L 82. 

From that preface he took his hint, though he had the bafe- 
nefs not to acknowledge his benefactor. Dryden’s Fables, Pref. 

I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefactor, if he 
conveys to me an improvement of my underftanding. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N° 40. 

Whoever makes ill returns to his benefactor, muft needs be 
a common enemy to mankind. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

Benera‘crress. n. f. [from benefaétor.) A woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

BE'NEFICE. n.f. [from beneficium, Lat.] Advantage conferred 
on another. This word is generally taken for all ecclefiaftical 
livings, be they dignities or others. Cowel. 

And of the prieft eftfoons ’gan to enquire, 
How to a benefice he might afpire. Spenfer’s Hubb. Tale. 
Much to himfelf he thought, but little fpoke; 

And, undepriv’d, his benefice forfook. Dryden’ s. Fables: 

Br/NEFICED. adj. [from benefice.] Poflefled of a benefice, or 
church preferment. n 

The ufual rate between the beneficed man and the religious 
perfon, was one moiety of the benefice. Ayliffes Parergon. 

Bene’Ficence. x. f. [from beneficent.] The practice of doing 
good ; active goodnefs. 

You could not extend your beneficence to fo many perfons ; 
yet you have loft as fewdays as that excellent emperour. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Love and charity cxtends our beneficence to the miferies of 
our brethren. Rogers. 

BENE'FICENT. adj. [from beneficus, beneficentior, Lat.] Kind; 
doing good. It differs from benign, as the act from the difpo- 
fition ; beneficence being kindnefs, or Lenignity, exerted in action. 

Such a creature could not have his origination from any lefs 
than the moft wife and beneficent being, the great God. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
But Phoebus, thou, to man beneficent, 

Delight’ft in building cities. 

BENEFICIAL. adj. [from beneficium, Lat.] f 

1. Advantageous ; conferring benefits ; profitable; ufeful; with 
to before the perfon benefited. 

Not that any thing is made to be beneficial to him, but all 
things for him, to fhew beneficence and grace in them. 

Hooker, b.i. § 8. 

This fuppofition grants the opinion to conduce to order in 

the world, and confequently to be very beneficial to mankind, 
Tillotfon, fermon i. 

The war, which would have been moft beneficial to us, and 
deftructive to the enemy, was neglected. Swift. 

Are the prefent revolutions in circular orbs, more beneficial 
than the other would be? Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Helpful; medicinal. 

In the firft accefs of fuch a difeafe, any deobftruent, without 
much acrimony, is beneficial. Arluthnot on Diet. 

Banerrcrau, n. fe An old word for a benefice, 


Prior. 


For 
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For that the groundwork is, and end of all; 

How to obtain a beneficial. Spenfer’s Hubberd’s Tale. 
BENEFICIALLY. adv. [from beneficial.) Advantageoufly ; pro- 
fitably ; helpfully. ; 
BENEFICIALNESS. x. f. [from beneficial.] Ufefulncfs ; profit 5 

helpfulnefs. 

‘Vhough the knowledge of thcefe objeéts be commendable 
lor their contentation and curiofity, yet they do not commend 
their knowledge to us, upon the account of their ufefulnefs 
and beneficialne/s. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

BENEFICIARY. adj. [from benefice.] Holding fomething in fub- 
ordination to another ; having a dependent and fecondary pof- 
{effion, without fovereign powcr. 

The duke of Parma was tempted by no lefs promife, than 
to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the feignory in chief of the pope. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Benrricrary. n. f. He that is in pofleffion of a benefice. 

A benefice is either faid to be a benefice with the cure of 
fouls, or otherwife. In the firft cafe, if it be annexed to an- 
other benefice, the beneficiary is obliged to ferve the parifh church 
in his own proper perlon. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

BENEFIT. n. f. [beneficinm, Lat. ] 
1. Akindnefs ; a favour conferred ; an act of love. 
When noble benefits fhall prove 

Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

‘They turn to vicious forms. Shakefp. Henry VII. 

Blefs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his benefits. 

P faln ciii. 2. 
As many as offer’d life, 
Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 
By faith, not void of works. Paradife Loft, b. xii. l 426, 
2. Advantage ; profit ; ufe. 

The creature abateth his ftrength for the benefit of fuch as 

put their truft in thee. Wifdom, xvi. 24. 
3. In law. 

Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, when a 
prieft, or one within orders, is arraigned of felony before a fe- 
cular judge, he may pray his clergy ; that is, pray to be de- 
livered to his ordinary, to purge himfelf of the offence objected 
to him: and this might be done in cafe of murder. ‘The an- 
cient law, in this point of clergy, is much altered ; for clerks 
are no more delivered to their ordinaries to be purged, but now 
every man, though not within orders, is put to read at the bar, 
being found guilty, and convicted of fuch felony as this benefit 
is granted for; and fo burnt in the hand, and fet free for the 
firft time, if the ordinary’s commiffioner, or deputy, ftanding 
by, do fay, Legit ut clericus; or, otherwife, fuffereth death for 
his tranfgrefhion. Cowel. 

To Be/nerit. v.a. [from thenoun.] To do good to; toad- 
vantage. 
What courfe I mean to hold, 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shake/p. Wint. Tale. 

He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. Arbuthnot. 

To BeneFit. v.n. To gain advantage. 
To tell you therefore what I have benefited herein, among old 
renowned authors, I fhall fpare. Milton on Education. 
Bene/mpT. adj. [See Nempt.] Appointed; marked out; an 
obfolete word. n 
Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou fhalt gain, 
Than kid or coflet, which I thee benempt ; 
Then up, I fay. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
To Bene’r. v.a. [from net.] To enfnare; to furround as 
with toils. 
Being thus /enetted round with villains, 
Ere I could mark the prologue, to my bane, 
They had begun the play. Shakefp. Harnlet. 
Bewe'vo.ence. x. f. [benevolentia, Lat.] 
1. Difpofition to do good; kindnefs ; charity ; good will. 
Grafp the whole worlds ef reafon, life, and fenfe, 
In cne clofe fyftem of benevolence. Pope's Effay on Man. 
2. The good done; the charity given. 
3. A kind of tax. 
This tax, called a benevolence, was devifed by Edward IV. for 
» which he fuftained much envy. It was abolifhed by Richard 
Il. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
BENE'VOLENT. adj. (benevolens, benevolentia, Lat.] Kind; hav- 
ing good will, or kind inclinations. 


Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Popes Odv/fey. 
Nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent like thee. Thomfon. 


BENE'VOLENTNESS. n. fe The fame with benevolence. 

Benoa’. n.f. [from Bengal in the Faft Indics.] A fort of thin 
‘flight tuf, made of filk and hair, for womens apparel, 

Be/nyamin, n. f. [ Penzoin.] The name of a tree. 

From a calyx, which confifts of four leaves, are produced 
three fmall fowers, which have an oblong tube; the upper 
part, which is expanded, is divided into eight fegments; be- 
tween which are feveral fhort threads, and, in the middle of the 
tube, is the ovarium, which becomes a fruit. It was brought 
from Virginia into England, and is propagated by laying down 
the tender branches in the {pring of the year. Millar. 
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Be’nyaMin. n.f. Apum. See BENZOIN. 
‘To BenrouT. v. a. [from night. ] ' 


1. To involve in darknefs ; to embarrafs by want of light; to 


bring on night. 


He that has light within his own breaft, : 
May fit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day ; i 


C 


But he that hides a dark foul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day fun; 
Himfelf is his own dungeon. 


Milton, 


Thofe bright ftars that did adorn our hemifphere, as thofe 


dark fhades that did benight it, vanifh. ° Boyle. 


But what fo long in vain, and yet unknown 5 


By poor mankind’s benighted wit, is fought, 
Shall in this age to Britain firft be fhown. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
A ftorm begins, the raging waves run high, r 
The clouds look heavy, and benight the fky. Garth's Ovid, 
The miferable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumm’d with frofts 
Under the polar Bear. 
2. To furprife with the coming on of night. 
Being benighted, the fight of a candle I faw a good way off, 
dircéted me to a young fhepherd’s houfe. Sidney, b.i» 
Or fome benighted angel, in his way, p 
Might eafe his wings; and, feeing heav’n appear 
In its beft work of mercy, think it there. Dryden. 
BENIGN. adj. [benignus, Lat. It is pronounced without theg, 
as if written benine ; but the g is preferved in benignity. } 
1. Kind; generous; liberal; actually good. See BENEFICENT, 
This turn hath made amends! Thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign ! 


Giver of all things fair. Milton's Parad. Loft, b. viii. l. 492. 


So fhall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. Par. Loft, b. xii. 

We owe more to heav’n than to the fword, 

The wifh’d return of fo benign a lord. Waller. 

What heaven beftows upon the carth, in kind influences and 
benign afpeéts, is paid it back again in facrifice and pig we 

outh. 

They who delight in the fuffering of inferiour creatures, will 
not be very compaffionate or benign. Locke, 

Diff’rent are thy names, 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. 

2. Wholefome; not malignant. 

Thefe falts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy perfons ; 
but, in others, retain their original qualities, which they dif- 
cover in cachexies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Benicn Difeafe, is when all the ufual fymptoms appear in the 
{mall pox, or any acute difeafe, favourably, and without any ir- 
regularities, or unexpected changes. Quincy. 

Benrcness. n. f. [from benign.] The fame with benignity. 

Brnivoniry. n. f. [from benign. ] 

1. Gracioufnefs; goodnefs; actual kindnefs. 

He which ufeth the benefit of any {pecial enignity, may en- 
joy it with good confcience. Hooker, b.v. § 9. 

The king was defirous to eftablifh peace rather by benignity 
than blood. Hayw 


Prior. 


ard. 
It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his benig- 
nity co-operate to their converfions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon- 
cerned to value the denignity of him that does it. South. 
2. Salubrity ; whalefome quality ; friendlinefs to vital nature. 
Bones receive a quicker agglutination in fanguine than in 
cholerick bodies, by reafon of the benignity of the ferum, which 
fendeth out better matter for a callus. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Beni/Gnxy. adv. [from benign.] Favourably; kindly; gra- 
cioufly. 
*Tis amazement mare than love, 
Which her radiant eyes do move ; 
If lefs {plendour wait on thine, 
Yet they fo benignly fhine, 
I would turn my dazled fight 


To behold their milder light. Waller. 
Oh truly good, and truly great ! 
For glorious as he rofe, benignly fo he fet. Prior. 


BEA n. f. [benir, to blefs; beniffons, Fr.] Blcfing; bene- 
i&tion. 
We have no fuch daughter; nor fhall ever fee 
That face of hers again; therefore, begone 
Without our grace, our love, our benifon. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Unmuffle, ye fair ftars, and thou, fair moon, 

That wont’ft to love the traveller’s beni/on. Milton, 
BE'NNET. n.f. An herb; the fame with avens, which fee. 
Bent. n. f. [from the verb to bend.]} 

1. The ftate of being bent; a ftate of flexure ; curvity. 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little while. 
Walton’s Angler. 
2. Degree of flexure. 

There are divers fubtle inquiries concerning the ftrength re- 
quired to the bending of them; the force they have in the dif- 
charge, according to the feveral bents; and the ftrength required 
to be inthe {tring of them. Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 


3. De 


Philips, 
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3. Declivity. 
A mountain ftood, 
‘Threat’ning from high, and overlook’d the wood: 
Beneath the lowring brow, and on a bent, 
‘The temple ftood of Mars armipotent. Dryd. Pal. and Are, 
4. Utmott power, as of a bent bow. 
Then lct thy love be younger than thyfelf, 
Or thy affcction cannot hold the dent. Shakelp. Tw. Night. 
We both obey, i 
And here give up ourfelves, in the full bent, 
To lay our fervice freely at your feet. 
§. Application of the mind; ftrain of the mental powers. 
The underftanding fhould be brought to. the knotty parts of 


knowledge, that try the ftrength of thought; and a full Lent of 
the mind, by infentible degrees. Locke. 


6. Inclination; difpofition towards fomething. 
O who does know the bent of womens fantafy ! 
Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. iv. fanz. 24. 

_ To your own bents difpofe you; you'll be found, 
Be you béneath the fky. Shake/p. IV inter’s Tale. 
He knew the ftrong bent of the country towards the houfe of 
York. ` Bacon’s Henry VII. 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 


Soon inclin’d t’ admit delight, 
The dent of nature! Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. l. po 
The golden age was firft; when nian, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew; 

And, with a native bent, did good purfue. Dryden. Ovid. 

Let there be the fame propenfity and ent of will to religion, 
and there will be the fame fedulity and indefatigable induftry. 

South. 

"Tis odds but the fcale turns at laft on nature’s fide, and the 

evidence of one or two fenfes gives way to the united dent and 
_ tendency of all the five. Atterbury. 
7. Determination ; fixed purpofe. 

Their unbelief we may not impute unto infufficiency in the 
mean which is ufed, but to the wilful bent of their obftinate 
hearts againft it. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Yet we faw them forced to give way to the dent, and current 
humour of the people, in favour of their ancient and lawful go- 
vernment. Temple. 

8. Turn of the temper, or difpofition ; fhape, or fafhion, fuper- 
induced by art. 
Not a courtier, 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king’s look, but hath a heart that is l 

Glad at the thing they fcoul at. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

‘Two of them hath the very bent ef honour. 
Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Then thy ftreight rule fet virtue in my fight, 

‘The crooked line reforming by the right ; 

My reafon took the bent of thy command, 

Was form’d and polifh’d by thy fkilful hand. Dryden’s Perf. 

g. Tendency; flexion ; particular direétion. 

The exercifing the underftanding, in the feveral ways of rea- 
foning, teacheth the mind fupplenefs, to apply itfelf more dex- 
teroully to dents and turns of the matter, in all its ee 

ocke, 
Yo. A ftalk of grafs, called bent-gra/s. 
His fpear, a bent both ftiff and {trong, 

And well near of two inches long ; 

The pile was of a horfe-fly’s tongue, 

Whofe fharpnefs naught reverfed. Drayt. Nymphid. 

Then the flowers of the vines; it is a little duft, like the 
duft of a bent, which grows upon the clufter, in the firft com- 
ing forth. Bacon’ s E ffays. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs-green, upon his 
head a garland of bents, kingcups, and maidenhair. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Be’nTInG Time. [from bent.] The time when pigeons feed on 
bents before peas are ripe. 
Bare benting times, and moulting months, may come, 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
To Bexu™. v. a. [benumen, Saxon.] 
3. To make torpid ; to take away the fenfation and ufe of any 
part by cold, or by fome obftru€tion. 
So ftings a fnake that to the fire is brought, 
Which harmlefs lay with cold benumm d before. 
Fairfax, b.ii. fianz. 85. 
The winds blow moift and keen, which Bids us feek 
Some better fhroud, fome better warmth, to cherifh 
Our limbs Zenumm’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. l. 1069. 
My finews flacken, and an icy ftiffnefs 

Benums my blood. Denham’ s Vile 

It feizes upon the vitals, and benums the fenles; and where 
there is no fenfe, there can be no pain. South. 

Will they be the lefs dangerous, when warmth {hall bring 
them to themfclves, becaufe they were once frozen and benum- 
med with cold ? L’Efirange, fab. ix. 

2. To ftupify. p 
Thefe accents were her laft: the creeping death 
Benumm'd her fenfes firlt, then flopp’d her breath, 


Dryden. 
Vor. k 
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Benzo'in. 2. A medicinal kind of refin imported from tke 
Halt Indies, and vulgarly called benjamin. lt is procured by 
making an incifion in a tree, whofe leaves refemble thofe of the 
lemon trce. It is of a yellowith colour, an agrecable feent, 
it melts cafily, and is of three forts. T'he fir, which is 
efleemcd the beft, comes from Siam, and is called umysdaloides, 
being interfperfed with white {pots, refembling broken almonds. 
The fecond is black, and very odoriferous ; it drops from 
young trees, and comes from Sumatra. The third is alfo 
black, but lefs odoriferous, and is found in Java and Sumatra. 
Trevoux. Chambers. 

The liquor we have diftilled from benzoin, is fubject to fre- 

quent viciffitudes of fluidity and firmnefs. Boyles 
BENzoIN Tree. See BENJAMIN Tree. 
To Bepa'int: v. a. [from paint.] To cover with paint. 
Thou know’ft, the mafk of night is on my face, 
Elfe would a maiden bluth bepaint my check. 
Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet: 
To Berr'ncu. v, a. [from pinch.] To mark with pinches. 
in their fides, arms, fhoulders, all bepincht, 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ftart out. 
Chapman's Iliad. 
To Bepr'ss. v. a. [from piff.] To wet with urine. 

One caufed, at a feait, a bagpipe to be played, which made 
the knight depi/s himfelf, to the great diverfion of all then pre- 
fent, as well as confufion of himfelf. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 

To BEQUE’ATH. v. a. [cpp, Sax. a wil.] To leave by will 
to another. 

She had never been difinherited of that goodly portion, 
which nature had fo liberally bequeathed to her. Sidney. 

Let’s choofe executors, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not fo—for what can we bequeath, 

Save our depofed bodies to the ground ? Shakefp. Richard II. 

My father bequeath’ d me by will but a poor thoufand crowns. 

Shakefp As you like it. 

Methinks this age feems refolved to bequeath pofterity fome- 

what to remember it. Glanville’s Scepjis, c. 21. 
For you, whom beft I love and value moft, 

But to your fervice I Legueath my ghoft. Dryden's Fables. 
BEQUE'ATHMENT. n.f. [from begueath.] A legacy. Did. 
Bequest. x. f. [from bequeath. ] Something left by will; a 

legacy. 

He claimed the crown to himfelf; pretending an adoption, 
or beque/?, of the kingdom unto him by the Confeflor. 

Hales Common Law of England. 
To BERA'TTLE. v. a. [from rattle.] To rattle off; to make 
a noiie at in contempt. 

Thefe are now the fafhion, and fo dcrattle the common ftage, 
fo they call them, that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of 
goofequills, and dare fcarce come thither. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

BE'RBERRY. n. f. [berberiz, fometimes written barberry, which 
fee.] A berry of a fharp tafte, ufed for pickles, 

Some never ripen to be fweet, as tamarinds, berberries, crabs, 
floes, €c. Bacon’s Natural Fiflory, N° 644. 

To BERE’AVE. v.n. preter. I bereaved, or bere/t. [beneorian, 
Saxon. ] 
1. To ftrip of; to deprive of. It has generally the particle of 
before the thing taken away. : 
Madam, you have bereft me of all words, xP 
Only my blood {peaks to you in my veins. Shakefp. M. of V. 
That when thou com’ft to kneel at Henry’s feet, 
‘Thou may’ft bereave him of his wits with wonder. 
Shake/p. Henry VI. p. i. 
There was never a prince bereaved of his dependences by 
his council, except there hath been cither an overgreatnefs im 
one counfellor. Bacon’s Effays. 
_ The facred priefts with ready knives bereave 
The beafts of life. Drydens Æneid. 
To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere favages; it is 
to bereave us of all arts and {ciences, of hiftory and letters, nay 
of revealed religion too, that ineftimable favour of heaven. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Sometimes it is ufed without of. 
_ Bereave me not, 

Whereon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counfel, in this uttermoft diftrefs, Parad, Loft, b.x. 
3. To take away from. 

All your intereft in thofe territories 

Is utterly bereft you, all is loft. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. ii. 
BrRE/AVEMENT. n. f, [from bercave.] Deprivation. Dia, 
BERE'FT. part. paff of bereave. 

The chicf of either fide, bereft of life, 

Or yielded to the foe, concludes the ftrife. 
Berc. See Burrow. . 

Be’Rcamot. n. f. [bergamotte, Fr.] 

1. A fort of pear, commonly called burgamst. See Pear. 

2. A fort of cflence, or perfume, drawn from a fruit produced by 
ingrafting a lemon tree ona bergamot pear ftock. 

3. A fort of fnuff, which is only clean tobacco, with alittle of the 
eflence rubbed into it. 

BE'RGMASTER. x. f. [from berz, Sax. and mafter.] The bai- 
lif, or chief officer, among the Derbythire miners. 


3A Be’rc- 


Dryden's Fab. 
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BE'RGMOTE. n. f. [of beng, a mountain, and morc, 2 meeting, 
Saxon.] A court held upon a hill for deciding controverfies 
among the Derbyfhire miners. Blount. 

To Beruy’me. v. a. [from rhyme.] To celebrate in rhyme, or 
verles: a word of contempt. 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow’d in: Laura to 
his lady was but a kitchen wench; marry, fhe had a better 
love to berbyme her. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

I fought no homage from the race that write 5 

I kept, like Afian monarchs, from thcir fight : 

Poems I heeded, now berhymed fo long, 

No more than thou, great George! a birthday fong. Pape. 

Beri. n. f. [from Berlin, the city where they were firit made. ] 
A coach of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all! 

Nor think your verfes fterling, 

Though with a golden pen you fcrawl, 

And {cribble in a berlin. Swift. 

BERME. n. f. (Fr. In fortification.] A fpace of ground three, 
four, or five fect wide, left without between the foot of the 
rampart and the fide of the mote, to prevent the earth from 
falling down into the mote; and fometimes it is palifadocd. 

Harris. 

To Bero’r. v. a. [from 70b.} To rob; to plunder; to wrong 
ie by taking away fomething from him by ftealth or vio- 
ence. 

She faid, ah dearcft Jord ! what evil ftar 
On you hath frown’d, and pour’d his influence bad, p 

That of yourfelf you thus berobbed are., Fairy Queen, b. viii. 

BERRY. n. f. [bepiz, Sax. from benan, to bear.] Any {mall 
fruit, with many feeds or fmall ftones. 

She fmote the.ground, the which ftraight forth did yield 

A fruitfu! olive tree, with berries fpread, 

That all the gods admir’d. Spenf. Muiopotinos. 
The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beft, 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafeft quality.  Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Be’/rry. v. n. [from thenoun.] ‘To bear berries. 

Be/RRY-BEARING Cedar. [cedrus baccifera.] 

The leaves are fquamofe, fomewhat like thofe of the cyprefs. 
The katkins, or male flowers, are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit on the fame tree. ‘The fruit is a berry, inclof- 
ing three hard feeds in each. The fpecies are, 1. The yellow 
herry-bearing cedar..2. The Phoenician cedar. Thefe trees are 
propagated by fowing their berries, which are brought from the 
Streights, in boxes of light fandy carth ; but they are at pre- 
fent very rare, and only to be found in fome curious old collec- 
tions. The wood is of great ufe in the Levant, is large tim- 
ber, and may be thought the fhittim-wood mentioned in the 
Scripture, of which many of the ornaments to the famous tem- 
ple of Solomon were made. It is accounted excellent for carv- 
ing, and efteemed equal almoft to any fort of timber for its 
-durablenefs. Millar. 

Be’RRY-BEARING Orach. See MULBERRY BLIGHT. 

Bert, is the fame with our bright; in the Latin, iu/ffris and 
clarus. So Ecbert, eternally famous, or bright ; Sigbert, famous 
conquerovr. And fhe who was termed by the Germans Bertha, 
was by the Greekscalled Eudoxia, as is obferved by Lintprandus. 
Of the fame fort were thefe, Phedrus, Epthanius, Photius, 
Lampridius, Fulgentius, Mluftrius. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Bern. n. f. [with failors.], See Bir tu. 

BERTRAM. x. f. [pyrethrum, Lat.] A fort of herb, called alfo 
baftard pellitory. 

Be'RYL. n. f. (beryllus, Lat.] A kind of precious ftone. 

May thy billows roul afhore 

The beryl and the golden ore. Milton. 

‘The beryl of our lapidarics is only a fine fort of cornclian, 
of a more deep bright red, fometimes with a caft of ycllow, 
and more tranfparent than the common cornelian. 

Woodward's Method of Foffils. 

To Brscre’sn. v.a. [from fereen.} To cover with a fcreen ; 
to fhelter; to conceal. 

What man art thou, that thus de/creen’d in night, 

So ftumbleft on my counfel ? Shakefp. Romeo and Fulict. 

To Bese’ecn. v. a. pret. I befought, Ihave befought. [from ye- 
can, Sax. verfoeken, Dutch. } 

1. To cntreat; to fupplicate; to implore ; fometimes before a 
perfon. a 

I dcfeech you, Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter from my 
brother, that I have not all over-read. Shake[p. King Lear. 

I befeech thee for my fon Onefimus, whom I have begotten in 
my bonds. Philemon, 10. 

I, in the anguifh of my heart, befeech ii 

‘Yo quit the dreadful purpofe of your foul. 

2. To beg; to afk; before a thing. 

But Eve fell humble, and befought 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Par. Loft, b. x. 

Before I come to them, I befeech your patience, whilft I 
fpeak fomething to ourfelves here prefent. Sprat. 

To Bese’EM. v. n. [beziemen, Dutch.] ‘Io become ; to be fit ; 
to be decent for. 

What form of fpeech, or behaviour, befeemcth us in our pray- 


Addifon’s Cato. 


‘To Brse’T. v. a. pret. I befet ; I have befet. [beyrezan, Sax. ] 


1. To wifh a curfe to. 
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ers to Almighty God? 


Th's overfight 
Befeems thce not, in whom fuch virtucs fpring. s 
Fairfax, b. i. flanz. 78. 
Verona’s ancient citizens i 
Caft by their brave befeeming ornaments. ! 
Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
What thoughts he had, befeems not me to fay; 
Though fome furmife he went to faft and pray. Dryden. 
Brse’EN. particip. [from befie. Skinner. This word I have only 
found in Spenfer.} Adapted ; adjufted ; becoming. 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, i 
And fad habiliments, right well bejeen. Fairy Queen, b.i. 


à 


, 


P ; ; r 
1. To befiege; to hem in; to inclofe, as with a fiege. 


Follow him that’s fled ; 
The thicket is befer, he cannot ’{cape. Shakef. T. G. of Ver. 
Now, Cefar, let thy troops efet our gates, 
And barr each avenue 
Cato fhall open to himfelf a paflage. Addifon’s Cato. 
I know thou look’{t on me, as on a wretch 
Befet with ills, and cover’d with misfortunes. Addif. Cates 
2. To embarrafs ; to perplex ; to entangle without any means of 
efcape. 
Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard de/ét. 
F Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thus Adam, fore befet, reply’d. MMitton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 
Sure, or I read her vilage much amifs, 
Or grief befets her hard. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
We be in this world befet with fundry uncafineffes, diftracted 
with different defires. Locke. 
3. To waylay ; to furround. 
Draw forth thy weapon; we're befet with thieves ; 
Refcue thy miftrefs. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
The only righteous in a world perverfe, 
And therefore hated, thercfore fo be/ct 
With foes, for daring fingle to be juft. Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet poffeffion of a man’s felf, 
and an undifturbed doing his duty, whatever evil de/ets, or dan- 
ger lies in his way. Locke. 
4. To fall upon; to harrafs. 
But they him fpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him defet 
With {trokes of mortal fteel. Fairy Queen, b. it. cant. ii. 
To Besure’w. v. a. [The original of this word is fomewhat ob- 
fcure; as it evidently implies to wif) ill, fome derive it from 
befchryen, Germ. to enchant. Top/el, in his Book of Animals, 
deduces it from the /brew moufe, an animal, fays he, fo poifo- 
nous, that its bite is a fevere curfe. A /brew likewife fignifies 
a fcolding woman ; but its origin is not known. ] 


Nay, quoth the cock ; but I de/srew us both, 
If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden’s Fables. 
2. To happen ill to. 
Befhrew thee, coufin, which did’ft lead me forth 
Of that fweet way I was in to defpair.  Shake/p. Richard II. 
Now much 4e/brew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to fay Lyfander lied. Shake/p. 
pare» prep. [from be and fide.] 
1. At the fide of another; near. 
Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmtrce grows, 
Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax, b. ili. ff. 72. 
He caufed me to fit down befide him. Bacons N. Atlantis. 
At his right hand, Victory 
Sat cagle-wing’d: befide him hung his bow. Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Fair Lavinia fled the fire 
Before the gods, and ftood befide her fire. Dryden's Eneid. 
Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 
Fair is the daily that befide her grows. Gay's Paftorals. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Befide the falls of fountains, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan. 
2. Over and above. 
Doubtlefs, in man there is a nature found, 
Befide the fenfes, and above them far. Sir F. Davies. 
In brutes, befides the exercife of fenfitive perception and 
imagination, there are lodged inftinéts antecedent to their ima- 
ginative faculty. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
We may be fure there were great numbers of wife and 
learned. men, befide thofe whofe names are in the chriftian re- 
cords, who took care to examine our Saviour’s hiftory. 
Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
Precepts of morality, befides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, are abftracted from ideas of fenfe. 
Addifon’s Effay on the Gesrgicks. 
3- Not according to, though not contrary; as we fay, fome 
things are befide nature, fome are contrary to nature. 
‘The Stoicks did hold a neceflary connexion of caufes ; but 
they believed, that God doth a&t preter & contra naturam; te- 
2 fides 


Pope’s St. Cæcilie. 


Hooker, b. v. § 340 
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fies and again nature. Bramhall azainft: Hobbes. 
To iay a thing is a chance, as it relates to fecond caules, fig- 
nihes no More, tran that there are fome events befide the know- 
ledge, purpote, expectation, and power of fecond cautes. South. 
Providence often difpofes of things by a method befide, and 
above the difcoveries of man’s reafon. South. 
It is éefide my prefent bufinefs to cnlarge upon this fpecula- 
tion. Locke. 
4. Out of ; in a ftate of deviating from. 
You are too wilful blame, 
And, fince your coming here, have done 
Enough to put him quite defides his patience. Shale/p. H. IV. 
Of vagabonds we fay, 

That they are ne'er de/ide their way. Hludibras, cant. i. 

Thefe may ferve as landmarks, to ihew what lies in the di- 
rect way of truth, or is quite befides it. c Locke. 

5. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of; as, befde himfelf; out of. 
the order of rational beings; out of his wits. 

They be carried befides themfelves, to whom the dignity of 
publick prayer doth not difcover fomewhat more fitnefs in men 
of gravity, than in children. Hooker, b. ii. § 31. 

Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, befide themfelves with fear. Shake/p. F- Caf 
Feftus faid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art Lefide thyfelf : 


much learning doth make thee mad. Atis, XXVI. 24- 
RESIDE. Yadu 


BesInes. 
1, Morc than that; over and above. 
If Caffio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his lifc, 
That makes me ugly ; and, befides, the Moor 


May unfold me to him; there ftand I in peril. Othello. 
Befides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Drydens En. 


That man that doth not know thofe things, which are of ne- 
ceflity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know be/ides. Tillotjon, ferm. i. 

Some wondered, that the Turk never attacks this treafury. 
But, befides, that he has attempted it formerly with no fuccefs, 
it is certain the Venetians keep too watchful an cye. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
2. Not in this number; beyond this dafs; not included here. 
And the men faid unto Lot, haft thou here any befides ? 
Genefis, XiX. 12. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world befides, 

mutt keep faith among themfelves. Locke. 
All that we tceel of it, begins and ends 

In the {mall circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all befide as much an empty fhade, 

An Eugene living, asa Cæfar dead. Popes Efay on Man. 

And dead, as living, ’tis our author’s pride 

Still to charm thofe who charm the world Le/ide. 

Besi'pery. n.f. A fpecics of pear, which fee. 

To Besece. v. a. [from ficge.] To beleaguer; to lay fiege 
to; to befet with armed forces; to endeavour to win a town 
or fortrefs, by furrounding it with an army, and forcing the 
defendants, cither by violence or famine, to give admiffion. 

And he thal befiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and 
fenced walls come down. Deut. xxviii. 52. 

The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 
Intend here to befiege you in your cattle. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Besi/ecer. n. f. [from befege.] One employed in a fiege. 

There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 

the befiegers have not the worfe of the bargain. Swift. 
To BESLUBBER. v. a. [from /lubber.] To dawb; to fmear. 

He perfuaded us to tickle our nofes with fpeargrafs, and make 
them bleed; and then de/lubber our garments with it, and {wear 
it was the blood of true men. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

To BESME'AR. v. a. [from fmear.] ; 
1. To bedawb; to overfpread with fomething that flicks on. 
He lay as in a dream of deep delight, : 
Be/mear’d with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 
Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queen, b. 1. cant. i 
That face of his I do remember well ; 
Yet when I faw it laft, it was be/mear’d 
As black as Vulcan. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Firft Moloch! horrid king! befmear'd with blood 
Of human facrifice, and parents tears. Paradife Loft, b. 1. 
Her fainting hand let fall the fword, befmear’d 
With blood. Sir F. Denham. 


Pope. 


Her gufhing blood the pavement all befmear'd. Dryden. 
2. To foil; to foul. 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much be/mear it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 


To Besmyrcu. v. a. Tofoil; to difcolour. 
Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no foil of cautel doth be/mirch 
The virtue of his will. 
Our gaynefs, and our gilt, are all befmirch'd i 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakefp. Henry V. 
To BESMO'KE. v. a. [from [mske.] 
1, To foul with fmokc. 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 
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9. To harden oft dry in fmoke. 

To Besmu‘r.v. a. [from /mut.] To blacken with fmoke or foot, 

Boe n. f. [berm, beyma, Saxon.] An inilrument to fweep 
with. 

Bacon commended an old man that, fold dcfems: a proud 
young fellow came to him for a /efom upon trutt; the old men 
faid, borrow of thy back and belly, they will never afk thee a- 
gain; I fhall dun thee every day. ason s Apophthegms. 

I will fweep it with the befom of deftruétion, faith the Lord 
of hofts. Tfatuh, xiv. 22. 

To Beso'rt. v.a. [from fort.] Tao fuit; to fit; to become. 

Such men as may befort your age, 

And know themfelves and you. Shakef>. King Lear, 

Brso’rt. n. f. [from the verb.} Company ; attendance; trail. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 

With fuch accommodation and befort, 
As levels with her breeding. 

To Brso’r. v.a. [from /ot.] 

1. To infatuate ; to ftupify ; to dull; to take away the fen{es. 

Swinith gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his gorgcous feaft, 

But, with befotted bafe ingratitude, 

Crams and blafphemes his feedcr. 

Or fools be/otted with their crimes, 

That know not how to fhift betimes. Hudilras, p. iii. e. ti. 

He is befotted, and has loft his reafon ; and what then can 
there be for religion to take hold of him by. South. 

2. To make to doat. 


Shakefp. Othello. 


> Milton. 


Paris, you fpeak 
Like one befotted on your fweet delights. 
Shake|p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Truft not thy beauty ; but reftorc the prize, 
Which he, 4e/stted on that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us. Dryden's Fables. 
Brso’ucur. [part. paffive of befecch ; which fee. | 
Hatten to appeafe 
TW’ incenfed Father, and th’ incenfed Son, 
While pardon may be found, in time befought. 
Milt. Paradife Loft, b.v. 1.848. 
To Bespa/ncLe. v. a. [from /pangle.] To adorn with fpan- 
gles ; to befprinkle with fomething fhining. 
Not Berenice’s locks firft rofe fo bright, 
The heav’ns Le/pangling with difhevell’d light. Pope. 
To BESPA'TTER. U. a. [from /patter.] To foil by throwing 
filth ; to fpot or fprinkle with dirt or water. 
Thofe who will not take vice into their bofoms, fhall yet 
have it befpatter their faces. Government of the Tongue, § 5. 
His weapons are the fame which women and children ufe 5 
a pin to fcratch, and a fquirt to be/patter. Swift, lett. \xix. 
Fair Britain, in the monarch bleft, 
Whom never faction could be/patter. Swift. 
To Brspa'wi. v.a. [from [pawl] - To dawb with fpittle. 
To BespE/ak. v. a. I befpoke, or befpake ; I have befpoke, or be- 
Jpoken. [from /peak. ] 
1. To order, or entreat any 
time. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me; 
My lady is be/poke. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Here is the cap your worfhip did be/peak. 
Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
When Baboon came to Strutt’s eftate, his tradefmen waited 
upon him, to be/peak his cuftom. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of F. Bull. 
A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and accordingly many 


thing beforehand, or againit a future 


thoufand copies were be/poke. Swift. 
2. To make way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by fo te- 

dious a be/peaking of him. « Dryden. 


3. To forebode ; to tell fomething beforehand. 
Thy ftarted fears be/poke dangers, and formed ominous prog- 
nofticks, in order to fcare the allies. Swift, Examin. N° 45. 
4. To fpeak to; to addrefs. This fenfe is chiefly poetical. 
With hearty words her knight fhe ’gan to chear, 
And, inher modeft manner, thus Le/pake, 
Dear knight. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. i. flan. 8. 
At length with indignation thus he broke 


His awful filence, and the powers be/poke. Dryden. 
Then ftaring on her with a ghaftly look, 
And hollow voice, he thus the queen Le/poke. Dryden. 


5. To betoken; to fhew. 
When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had fo little of 
the figure of a man, that it be/poke him rather a moniter. Locke. 
He has difpatch’d me hence, 
With orders that be/peak a mind compos'd. Addifon's Cato. 
BESPF'AKER. n. f. [trom be/peak.] He that befpeaks any thing. 
They mean not with love to the be/peaker of the work, but 
delight in the work itfelf. Votton’s Architecture. 
To BEspE/CKLeE. V.a. [from fpeckle.] To mark with fpeckles, 
or {pots. 
To Bespe'w. v. a. [from /pew.] ‘To dawb with {pew or vomit. 
To Bespilce. v.a. [from fpice.] To feafon with fpices. 
Thou might’ft be/pice a cup 
To give mine enemy a lafting wink. Shakefp. THinter’s CA 
o 
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Yo Besrr'r. v.a. I befpat, or befpit; I have befpit, or Lr/pitten. 
_ [from /pit.] To dawb with fpittle. 
Besro'xe. [irreg. particip. from be/pcak ; which fee.] 
‘Yo Bespo'r. v. a. [from /pot.] To mark with {pots. 
Mildew refts on the whet, /e/potting the ftalks with a dif- 
ferent colour from the natural. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To BESPRE'AD. v. a. [from fpread.] To fpread over; to cu- 
ver over. 
__ His nuptial bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers befpread. 
Dryden: 
The globe is equally be/pread ; fo that no place wants proper 
inhabitants. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 
‘To BesPRINKLE. v. a. [from /prinkle.] To fprinkle over; to 
fcatter over. 
He indced, imitating the father poet, whofe life he had alfo 
written, hath be/prinkled his work with many fabulofities. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 8. 
A purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 
The bed be/prinkles, and bedews the ground. Dryden. 
To Bespu’TTeR. v.a. [from /putter.] To {putter over fome- 
thing ; to dawb any thing by fputtering, or throwing, out fpit- 
tle upon it. 
Best. adj. the fuperlative from good. [bet, berena, bezyz, good, 
better, beft, Saxon. } 
1. Moft good; that which has good qualities in the higheft de- 
gree. 
And he will take your fields, even the e/t of them, and give 
them to his fervants. 1 Samuel, viii. 14. 
When the cf things are not poffible, the beft may be made 
of thofe that are. Hooker, b.v. § 9. 
When he is eff, he is a little more than a man; and when 
he is worft, he is alittle better than a beaft. Shake/p. M. of Ven. 
I think it a good argument to fay, the infinitely wife God 
hath madc it fo: and therefore it is be/f. But it is too much 
confidence of our own wifdom, to fay, I think it be/ł; and 
therefore God hath made it fo. Locke. 
An evil intention perverts the be/? aCtions, and makes them 
fins. Addifon. Spectator, N° 213. 
2. The bef. The utmoft power; the ftrongeft endeavour ; the 
moft ; the higheft perfection. 
I profefs not talking: only this, 
Let each man do his beft. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. i. 
The duke did his be/f to come down. Bacon’s War with Sp. 
He does this to the de/? of his power. Locke. 
My friend, faid he, our fport is at the bef. Addif. Ovid. 
3. To make the beft. To carry to its greateft perfection; to im- 
prove to the utmoft. 
Let there be freedom to carry their commodities where they 


may make the beft of them, except there be fome fpecial caufe ` 


of caution. Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas; Alnafchar, in or- 

der to make the bef? of it, laid it out in glafles. Addifon. Speé?. 

We fet fail, and made the bef? of our way, till we were 

forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. — Addifon on Italy. 
Best. adv. [from well.) In the higheft degree of goodnefs. 

He fhall dwell in that place where he fhall choofe in one of 
thy gates, where it Jiketh him 4¢/. Deut. xxiii. 16. 

BesT is fometimes ufed in compoiition. 

Thefe latter bef?-be-tru/t-/pies had fome of them further in- 
ftructions, to draw off the beft friends and fervants of Perkin, 
by making remonftrances to them, how weakly his enterprize 
and hopes were built. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the chriftian religion 
difcovers itfelf to be the moft gencrous and be/fnatured inftitu- 
tion that ever was in the world. Tillotfon, fermon v. 

To Besta‘in. v. a. {from flain.] To mark with ftains; to 
{pot. 
j We will not line his thin be/ffained cloke 
With our pure honours. Shakefp. King John. 
To BESTE'AD. v.a. Ibefled; I have befted. [from ftead.] 
1. To profit. 
Hence vain deluding joys, 

The brood of folly, without father bred, 

How little you beftead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with-all your toys. Milton. 

2. To treat; to accommodate. 
And they fhall pafs through it hardly de/fead, and hungry. 
Hatah, viii. 21, 
Be’'sTIAL. adj. [from bea/?.] 
1. Belonging to a beaft, or to the clafs of beafts. 
His wild diforder’d walk, his haggard eyes, 
Did all the be/ial citizens furprize. Dryden's Hind and P. 
2. Having the qualitics of beafts ; brutal; below the dignity of 
reafon or humanity ; carnal. 

I have loft the immortal part of myfelf, and what remains is 
beftial. Shakefp. Othello. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 

And beftial appetite, in change of lut.  Shake/p. Rich. III. 

For thofe, the race of Ifrael oft forfook 
Their living ftrength, and, unfrequented, left 
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His righteous altar, bowing lowly down _ 

To beftial gods. Milton's Paradi): Loft, b. i. l. 42k 

The things promifed are not grofs and carnal, fuch as 
court and gratify the moft e/fial part of us. Decay of P 

Bestia'rirry. ». f. [from beffial.] ‘Ihe quality of beats; de 
generacy from human nature. ee 

What can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm beftiality to 
be the eflence of humanity, and darknefs the center of light # 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Seribleruse 
BE'’STIALLY. adv. [from beflial.]) Brutally; in a manner be- 
low humanity. . T 
To Besti'cx. v.a. preter. I be/uck, I have befluck. [from fick] 
To ftick over with any thing; to mark any thing by infixing 
points or fpots here and there. i 
Truth fhall retire, 
Befluck with fland’rous darts; and works of faith _ 
Rarely be found. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xii. l. § 364 
To BESTIR. v.a. [from flir.] 
1. To put into vigorous action, 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 
As when men wont to watch 
On duty, flecping found by whom they dread, 
Rouze and Leftir themfelves ere well awake. 
Beftirs her then, and from each tender ftalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 
She gathers. 
But, as a dog that turns the fpit, 

Beflirs himfelf, and plies his feet 

To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again. Hudibras, p. ii. c. lil. 

What aileth them, that they muft needs be/tir themfelves to 
get in air, to maintain the creature’s life ? Ray on Creation. 

2. It is ufed by Shake/peare with a common word, 
I am fcarce in breath, my lord.—No marvel you have fo be- 
Stirred your valour, you cowardly rafcal! Shake/p. King Lear. 
To BESTO'W. v. a. [befteden, Dutch.] 
1. To give; to confer upon. 

All men would willingly have yielded him praife ; but his 
nature was fuch as to de/tow it upon himfelf, before any could 
give it. Sidney. 

All the dedicate things of the houfe of the Lord did they be- 

Jtow upon Baalim. 2 Chron. xxiv. Je 

Sir Julius Cæfar had, in his office, the difpofition of the fix 
clarks places; which he had de/fowed to fuch perfons as he 
thought fit. Clarendon. 

2. To give as charity. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witnefs, that there fhould not be 
as much asa cup of cold water e/fowed for his fake, without re- 
ward, Hooker, b. ii. § 8. 

And though he was unfatisfied in getting, 

Which was a fin; yet in 4e/fowing, madam, 

He was moft princely. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow’rful takes not, he be/fows. Dryden. 

You always exceed expectations: as if yours was not your 
own, but to 4e/fow on wanting merit. Dryden s Fables, Ded. 

3. To give in marriage. 
Good rev’rend father, make my perfon yours; 

And tell me how you would se/low yourfelf. Shake/p. 

I could have be/fowed her upon a fine gentleman, who ex- 
tremely admired her. Tatler, N° 75. 

4. To give as a prefent. 
Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw, 

And fat of victims which his friends Je/fow. 

5. To apply. 

The fea was not the duke of Marlborough’s element ; other- 

wife the whole force of the war would infallibly have becn be- 
flowed there. Swift. 
6. To lay out upon. 

And thou fhalt 4e/fow that money for whatfoever thy foul 

lufteth after, for oxen, for fheep, or for wine. Deut. xiv. 26. 
7: To lay up; to ftow; to place. 

And when he came to the tower, he took them from their 

hand, and de/fozved them in the houfe. 2 Kings, v.24. 
Besto'wer. n.f. [from be/fow.] Giver; he that confers any 
thing ;. difpofer. 

They all agree in making one fupreme God; and that there 
are feveral beings that are to be worfhipped under him; fome as 
the be/fowers of thrones, but fubordinate to the Su preme. Strllingf. 

BESTRA'UGHT. particip. [Of this participle | have not found the 
verb; by analogy we may derive it from be/fraé? ; perhaps it is 
corrupted from diftraught.] Diftracted ; mad; out of one’s 
fenfes ; out of one’s wits. 1 

Afk Marian, the fat alewife, if fhe knew me not. What! 
Tam not beffraught. Shakep. Tam. the Shrew. 

To Bestre'w. v.a. particip. pall. befirewed, or beflrown. [from 
firew.] To fprinkle over. 

So thick deffrewn, 

Abject and loft lay thefe, covering the flood. Par. Loft, b. i. 

To B ? TURE v.a. lbefirid; lhave bejirid, or beftridden.{ from 
firic ĉ. 

1. To ftride over any thing ; to have any thing between one’s legs. 

WwW 


Vhy 


It is feldom ufed otherwife than 


Milton. 


Par. Loft, bave 


Dryden: 


BET 


Why, man, he doth befride the narrow world 
Like a coloflus. Shukejp. Julius Cafari 
Make him deftride the ocean, and mankind 
Afk his confent, to ufe the fea and wind. Waller. 
2. To ftep over, 
That I fec thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt hearty 
Than when I firft my wedded miftrefs {aw 
Beftride my threfhold. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
3- It is often ufed of riding. 
He befirides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. Shake/p. Rom. and Ful. 
That horfe, that thou fo often haft be/trid: 
That horfe, that I fo carefully have drefs’d. Shake/p. R. II: 


Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 


Than did their lubber ftate mankind Le/fride, Dryden. 
The bounding fteed you pompoufly be/ride, 
Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. Pope. 


4. It is ufed fometimes of a man ftanding over fomething which 
he defends. 
He beftrid 
An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i’ th’ conful’s view 
Slew three oppofers: Tarquin’s felf he met, 
And ftruck him on his knee. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
í Let us rather 
Hold faft the mortal fword; and, like good men, 
Beftride our downfaln birthdom. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
If thou fee me down in the battle, and beftride me, fo ; "tis 
a point of friendfhip. dhake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 
He doth beffride a bleeding land, 
Gafping for life, under great Bolingbroke. Shak. Henry IV. 
To Bestu’pD. v.a. [from /ivd.] To adorn with ftuds, or fhin- 
ing prominences. 
Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 
And fo beftud with ftars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light. Milton. 
BET. n.f. [peddian, to wager; ped, a wager, Sax. from which 
the etymologifts derive bet. I fhould rather imagine it to come 
from bezan, to mend, encreafe, or better, as a bet encreafes the 
original wager.] A wager; fomething laid to be won upon 
certain conditions. 
The hoary fool, who many days 
Has ftruggl’d with continu’d forrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 


The defp’rate bet upon tomorrow. Prior. 
His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a Let: Pope. 


To Ber. v.a. [from the noun.] To wager; to ftake at a 
wager. 

He drew a good bow: and dead? John of Gaunt loved him 
well, and Jetted much upon his head. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

He flies the court for want of clothes, 
Cries out *gainft cocking, fince he cannot det. B. Fobnfone 
The god, unhappily engag’d, 
Complain’d, and figh’d, and ery’d, and fretted, 
Loft ev’ry earthly thing he Jetted. 
Bet. The old preterite of beat. 
He ftaid for a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and 
bet the party more pliant. Bacons Henry VII. 
To BETA'KE. v. a. preter. I betook; part. paf. betaken. [from 
take. 
1. To muss to feize: an obfolete fenfe. 
Then to his hands that writ he did betake, 
Which he difclofing read. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. xii. fl. 25. 
2. To have recourfe to; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The adverfe party betaking it/elf to fuch practices as men em- 
brace, when they behold things brought to defperate extremi- 
ties. Hooker, b.iv. § 14. 

Thou tyrant! 

Do not repent thefe things; for they are heavier 

Than all thy woes can ftir: therefore betake thee 

To nothing but defpair. Shake[p. Winter's Tale. 

The reft, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighb’ring hills up tore. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. l. 663. 
3. To apply; with the reciprocal pronoun. 
With eafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 

But when our/elves to action we betake, 

It fhuns the mint, like gold that chymifts make. Dryden. 

As my obfervations have been the light whereby I have hi- 
therto fteer’d my courfe, fo I here betake myfelf to them again. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


Prior. 


4. To move; to remove. 
Soft fhe withdrew ; and, like a wood nymph light, 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 
Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. l. 38g. 
They both betook them feveral ways ; 

Both to deftroy. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 610. 

To Bere EM. v.a. [from tem.] To bring forth; to beltow 5 
to give. 


VoL. I. 


BE T 
So would I, faid th’ enchanter, glad and fain 
Ecteem to you his fword, you to defend; 
But that this weapon’s pow’r I well have kend; 
‘To be contrary to the work that ye intend. Fairy 9, b. tis 
Belike for want of rain ; which I could well 
Betecm them from the tempeft of mine eyes. 
Shakefp. Midjummer Night s Dream: 
To Berun'nk. v. a. I bethcught; Ihave bethought. [from think.} 
To recal to reflection ; to bring back to confideration, or re- 
collection. It is generally ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; 
and of before the fubject of thought. 
They were fooner in danger than they could almoft bethink 
themfelves of change. s Sidney, b. ii 
I have bethought me of another fault. Shak. Meaf. for M. 
I, better bethinking myfelf, and mifliking his determination, 
pave him this order. > Raleigh's Effays. 
He himfelf, 
Infatiable of glory, had loft all: 
Yet of another plea bethought him foon. Parad. Regained: 
The nets were laid, yet the birds could never bethink them- 


Jfelves, till hamper’d, and paft recovery. L’Eftrange. 
Cherippus, then in time yourself bethink, 
And what your rags will yield by auction fink. Dryden. 


A little confideration may allay his heat, and make him ġe- 

think himfelf, whether this attempt be worth the venture. Locke. 

BETHLEHEM. xf [See BEDLAM.] Att hofpital for lu- 
naticks, 

Be'THLEHEMITE: mf. [Sée BepLamite.] A hunatick; an 
inhabitant of a madhoufe. 

BETRO'UGAT. particip. [from bethink; which fec.] 

To BETHRA'L. v. a. [from thrall.] To enflave; to cofiquer ; 
to bring into fubjection. 

Ne let that wicked woman ’fcape away; 

For the it is that did my lord becbral.  Shakefp. King Jobn: 
To Beruu'mp, v. a. [from thwnp.] To beat; to lay blows 
upon : a ludicrous word. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words, 

Since firft I call’d my brether’s father dad. Shak. King Jobn: 

To Berpe. v.n. pret. It detided; or betid; part. pafl. betid. 
[from zd, Sax. See Tipe. J 

r. To happen to; to befal; to bechanice ; whether good or bad; 

Sitd he then to the Palmer, reverend fire; 

What great misfortune hath betia this knight? Fairy Queens 

But fay, if our deliverer up to heav’n 

Mast reafcends what will betide the few; 
His faithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd, 
The enemies of truth? Mfilton’s Paradife Loft; b. xü. 2. 480, 
2. Sometimes it has fo. 
Neither know I, 
What is betid to Cloten; but remain 
Perplext in all. 
3. To come to pafs; to fall out; to happen. 
She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ftrange adventure that Letided, 
Betwixt the fox and th’ ape by him mifguided. Spen/ Hubbi 

In winter’s tedious nights, fit by the fire 

With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages, long ago betid. Shakefp. Richard II, 
Let me hear from thec by letters, 
Of thy fuccefs in love; and what news elfe 
Betideth here in abfence of thy fricnd. Sh. Two Gent. of Ver. 
4. To become. 

If he were dead, what would betide of thee? Sh, Rich. IIT. 
BETI'ME. ) adv. [from by and time; that is, by the proper 
Bermes. § time.] 

1. Seafonably ; early. 

Send fuccours, lords, and ftop the rage betime. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. tis 

To meafure life, learn thou detimes, and know 

Toward folid good what leads the neareft way. Par. Reg. 
2. Soon; before long time has paffed. 
Whiles they are weak, detimes with them contend ; 
For when they once to perfeét ftrength do grow, 
Strong wars they make. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. iv. f. 34. 

He tires betimes, that fpurs too faft betimes. Sh. Rich. IE. 

‘There be fome have an over early ripenefs in their years, 
which fadeth betimes : thefe are firft, fuch as have brittle wits, 
the edge whereof is foon turned. Bacon’s Effaysi 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth; that is, 
enter upon a religious courfe betimes. Tillotjon, fermon ix 

Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhymes ; 

And ’tis but juft to let them live detianes. Popes Effay on Crit. 

3. Early in the day. a 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged detimes in the morn- 
ing, may fleep the founder next day. Sh. ea for Meafure. 

‘They rofe betimes in the morning, and offered facrifice: 


1 Mace. iv. §2. 
Be'r xe. 


BETOR i n. J: An Indian plant, called water pepper. Did. 
To Beto'Knn. v.a. [from to*en.] 
1. To fignify ; to mark ; to reprefent. 
We know not wherefore churches fhould be the worf., if, at 
3B this 


Shakefo. Cymbeline: 


this tinte, when they are dclivered into God's own poffefhon, 

ceremonies fit to dctoken fuch intents, and to accompany fuch 

actions, be ufual. Hooker, b.v. § 12: 
2, To forcthew ; to prefignify. 

The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow, 
Tlum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 

__. Betoken glad. Thomfon's Summer, l. 80. 
Be’tony, n.f. f betonica, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are green, rough, and crenated on the edges: the 
flowers are difpofed in a fpike; the upper creft of the flower is 
advanced, and divided into two fegments; the beard, or lower 
part of the flower, is divided into three, and the middle feg- 
ment is bifid; cach flower is, for the moft part, fucceeded by 
four naked feeds. The fpecies are, 1. Common or wood be- 
tony. 2. Betony, with a whitc fowcr. 3. Greater Danith betony. 
The firft is very common in woods and fhady places, and is 
greatly efteemed as a vulncrary herb. Millar. 

Bero’ok. [irreg. pret. from betake; which fee. ] 
To Beto’ss. v a. [from tos.) To difturb; to agitate; to put 
into violent motion. 
What faid my man, when my żetoffid foul 
id not attend him as we rode ? Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
To BETRA’ Y. v. 2. [trahir, F Lo] 
int give into the hands of enemies by treachery, or breach cf 
truilt. 

If ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, feeing there is 
no wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it. I Chron. xii. 17. 

Jefus faid unto them, the Son of man fhall be betrayed into 
the hands of men. Matt. xvii. 22. 

For fear is nothing elfe but a betraying of the fuccours which 
reafon offereth. Wifdom, xvii. 12. 

He was not to be won, either by promife or reward, to be- 
tray the city. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

2. ‘To difcover that which has been entrufted to fecrecy. 
3. To make known fomething that were better concealed. 

Be fwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, left you 

betray your ignorance. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
4. To make liable to fall into fomething inconvenient. 

His abilities created in him great confidence ; and this was 

like enough to betray him to great errours, and many enemics. 
King Charles, 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, as often betrays 

itfelf into great errours in judgment. Watts, 
5. To fhow; to difcover; ina neutral fenfe. 
The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall, 

And one promifcuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 

The place where once the very ruins lay. Addifon on Italy, 

BETRA'YER. n. f. [from betray.) He that betrays; a traitor. 

The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is a betrayer of the 
forces of reafonable underftanding. Hooker, b.v. § 3: 

You caft down your courage through fear, the betrayer of 
all fuccours which reafon can afford. Sir F. Hayward 

They are only a few betrayers of their country ; they are to 
purchafe coin, perhaps, at half price, and vend it among us to 
the ruin of the publick. Swift. 

To Berri’M. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; todrefs; to grace; 
to adorn; to embellith; to beautify ; to decorate. 
Thy banks with pionied and tulip’d brims, 
Which fpungy April at thy heft betrinisy 
To make cold nymphs chafte crowns. Shake/p. Tempeft: 
To Berro’ru. v.a. [from troth; betrowen, Dutch. ] 
i. To contra& to any One, in order to Marriage; to affance, 
He, in the firft ower of my frefneft age, 
Betrcthed me unto the only heir ; 
Of a moft mighty king, moft rich and fage. Fairy 9. b. i. 
To her, my lord, 
Was I betrothed, ere I Hermia faw: Shakefp. Midfum. N. Dr. 
By foul’s publick promife the 
Was fold then, and Setroth’d to Victory. Cowley s Davideis. 
2. To unite any one to another by promife of marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
not taken her ? let him go and return unto his houfe. 

Deut. xx. 7, 
3. To nominate toa bifhoprick, in order to confecration. 

If any perfon be confecrated a bifhop to that church, where- 
unto he was not bcfore betrothed, he thall not receive the habit 
of confecration, as not being canonically promoted. Ayliffe. 

To Berrv’st. v. a. [from tru/.]. To entrutt 3 to put into the 
power of another, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betruft him with all the good, which our own capacity will 
allow us, or his fufficiency encourage us to hope for, either in 
this life, or that to come. Grew’s Cofmelogia Sacra, b. iii. c. 5. 

hatfoever you would Letru/? to your memory, let it he 
difpofed in a roper method. /¥atts’s Improvement of the Mind, 
Be'rTer. ad. The comparative of good. [bet, good, berena, better, 
Sax.] Having good qualities in a greater degree than fomea 

_ thing elfe. See GOOD, 

He has a horfe better than the Neapolitan’s ; a better bad 
habit of frowning than the count Palatine. 


Shake/p. Merchant of Venice, 
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I have feen better faces in my time, 
Than ftand on any fhoulders that I fee 
Before me at this inftant. Shake/p. King Lear, 
Having a defire to depart, and be with Chrift; which is r 

better. Phil. i. 
The BETTER. 


1. The fupeticrity ; the advantage; with the particle of before 


him, or that, over which the advantage is gained. 
The Corinthians that morning, zs the days before, had the 
better. Sidney, b. ite 
The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate; y 
in fuch fort, as doth not break our prefcription, to have h 
the better of the Spaniards. Bacon’s War with Spai : 
Dionyfius, his countryman, in an epiftle to Pompey, after 

an exprefs comparifon, affords him the better of 1 hucydides. 
Browns Vulgar Erreurs, b. i. c. Sa 

You think fit 

To get the better of me, and you fhall; 


Since you will have it fo—I will be yours. Southerne. 


The gentleman had always fo much the better of the fatyrift, | 


that the perfons touched did not know where to fix their re- 
fentment. Prior, Preface to his Poems. 
2. Improvement; as, for the better, fo as to improve it. 

If I have altered him any where for the better, I muft at the 
fame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing with- 
out him. Dryden's Fab. Preface. 

Be'r TER. adv. [comparative of well.] Well, ina greater degree. 

Then it was better with me than now. Hoj. vii. 

Better a mechanick rule were ftretched or broken, than a 
great beauty were omitted. Dryd. Virg. Dedication, 

The better to underftand the extent of our knowledge, one 
thing is to be obferved. Locke. 

He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do better, 
than by confidering to what infinity is attributed. Locke. 

To BE'TTER. v.a. [from the noun ] 
1. To improve; to meliorate. 

The very caufe of his taking upon him our nature, was te 
better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof, 

Hooker, b. viii. § 54. 

He is furnifhed with my opinion, which is bettered with his 

own learning. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Heir to all his lands and goods, r 

Which I have detter’d, rather than decreas’d. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known, 

With well-tim’d zeal, and with an artful care, 

Reftor’d, and better’d foon, the nice affair. Cowley’s David. 

The church of England, the pureft and beft reformed 
church in the world; fo well reformed, that it will be found 
eafier to alter than to better its conftitution. South, 

The Romans took pains to hew out a paflage for thefe lakes, 
to difcharge themfelves, for the bettering of the air,  Addifon. 

2. To furpafs; to exceed. 

The works of nature do always aim at that which cannot 
be bettered. Hooker, b.i. § 5. 

He hath born himfelf beyond the promife of his age; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you muft expect 
of me to tell you. Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 

What you do 

Still Letters what is done; when you fpeak fweet, ; 

Pd have you do it ever. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale: 
3. To advance. 

The king thought his honour would fuffer, during a treaty, 

to better a party. Bacon's Henry VII. 
BETTER. 7. f. [from the adjective.] Superiour in good- 
nefs, 

Their betters would be hardly found, if they did not live a- 
mong men, but in a wildernefs by themfelves. Hooker, b. i. 

The courtefy of nations allows you my Jetter, in that you 
are the firft-born. Shake/p. As you like it. 

‘That ye thus hofpitably live, 

Is mighty grateful to your Letters, - 

And makes e’en gods themfelves your debtors. Prior, 

I have fome gold and filver by me, and fhall be able to make 
a fhift, when many of my betters are ftarvine. Swift. 

Be'rtor. n.f. [from to bet.] One that lays betts or wa- 
ers. 
3 I obferved a ftranger among them, of a genteeler behaviour 
than ordinary ; but notwithftanding he was a very fair bettor, 
nobody would take him up. Addifon. Spectator, N° 126, 
Be'rty. n. f. [probably a cant word, without etymology.] An 
inftrument to break open doors. 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, and the noQur- 
nal fcalades of needy heroes, defcribing the powerful betty, or 
the artful picklock. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of F. Bull 

Berwe'en. prep. [berpeonan, bezpinan, Saxon; from the ori- 
ginal word tpa, two.] 
1. In the intermediate fpace. 
What modes 
Of fmell the headlong lionefs between, 
And hound fagacious on the tainted green? Pope. 
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2. From one to another ; noting intercourfe. 

He fhould think himfelt unhappy, if things fhould go fo be- 
tween them, as he fhould not be able to acquit himfelf of in- 
gratitude towards them both. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Belonging to two in partnerfhip. 

T atk, whether Caftor and Pollux, with only one foul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is 
never confcious of, are not two diftinst perfons ? Locke. 

4. Bearing relation to two. 

If there be any difcord or fuits bettucen them and any of the 
family, they are compounded and appeafed. Bacan’s Atlantis. 

Friendfhip requires, that it be between two at leaft; and there 
can be no friendfhip where there are not two friends. South. 

5. In feparation, or diftinétion of one from the other. 

Their natural conftitutions put fo wide a difference between 
fome men, that art would never mafter, Locke. 

Children quickly diftinguith between what is required of 
them, and what not. Locke. 

6. Between is properly ufed of two, and among of more; but per- 
haps this accuracy is not always preicrved. 
Betwixt. prep. [betpyx, Saxon. It has the fame fignification 
with between, and is indifferently ufed for it.] 
1. In the midft of two: 
Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks. 

_ Methinks, like two black ftorms on either hand, 

Our Spanifh army and your Indians ftand ; 

This only place betwixt the clouds is clear. 

If contraditing interefts could be mixt, 

Nature herfelf has caft a bar betwixt. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

2. From one to another. 

Five years fince there was fome fpecch of marriage 

Betwixt myfelf and her. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
Be'ver. } n. f. In mafonry and Joinery, a kind of fquare, one 
Be’vit. § leg of which is frequently crooked, according to the 
{weep of an arch or vault. It is moveable on a point or cen- 
tre, and fo may be fet to any angle. An angle that is not 
fquare, is called a bevi? angle, whether it be more obtufe, or 
more acute, than a right angle. Builder’s Dic. 

Their houfes are very ill built, their walls dev:/, without one 
right angle in any apartment. Sivift’s Gullivers Travels. 

To Be'vex. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut toa bevel angle. 

Thefe rabbets are ground fquare; but the rabbets on the 
groundfel are bevelled downwards, that rain may the freelier 
fall off. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Be’ver. See Beaver. 
BEVERAGE. x. f. [from bevere, to drink, Ital.] 
1. Drink; liquour to be drank in general. 

Tam his cupbearer ; 

If from me he have wholefome beverage, 

Account me not your fervant. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Grains, pulfes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or beverage, 
may be made almoft of all. ` Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 
Of wine and honey mix’d. ` Drydens Fables. 
The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain fides, 
Scarce dewy bev’rage for the bees provides. Dryden’s Virgil, 
2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by putting the mure into a 
fat, adding water, as you defire it {tronger or {maller. . The 
water fhould ftand forty eight hours on it, before you prefs it; 
when it is preffed, turn it up immediately. Mortimer’s Husb. 
3- A treat upon wearing a new {uit of cloaths. 
4. A treat at firft coming into a prifon, called alfo garnifp. 
Be’vy. n.f. [beva, Ital.) 
x. A flock of birds. 
2. A company; an affembly. 
And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, r ek 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy Quceny b. ii. ¢. ix. 
They on the plain 
Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 582. 
Nor rode the nymph alone, 
Around a bevy of bright damfels fhone. Popes Odyffey. 
To Bewa'l. v.a: [from wail] To bemoan; to lament; to 
exprefs forrow for. 


Milton. 


Dryd. Ind. Emp. 


In this city he 
Hath widow’'d and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shake/p. Coriclanus. 
Thy ambition, 
Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father in law. Shake/p. AI. VIII. 
Yet wifer Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. Sir F. Denham. 
I cannot but bewail, asin their firit principles, the miiferies 
and calamities of our children. Addifon. Speator, Ne 27% 
To Beware. v, n. [from be and ware, òr wary; that is, cau- 
tious: thus, in an old treatife, Ihave found, de ye ware. See 
Wary. Lepamian, Sakon; warer, Danith.] 
1. To regard with caution ; to be fufpicious of danger from: ge- 


nerally the particle of goes before the thing which excites cau- 
tion. 


BEY 
You muft beware of drawing or painting clouds, winds, and 
thunder, towards the bottom of your piece. Drydens Dufref: 
Every one ought to be very careful to beware what he ad- 
mits for a principle; Lockes 
Warn'd by the fylph, oh, pious maid, beware ! 
This to difclofe is all thy. guardian can ; 
Beware of all, but moft beware of man. Popes Rape of the T.. 
2. It is obfervable, that it is only ufed in fuch forms of fpeech as 
admit the word be: thus we fay, he muy beware, let him beware, 
he will beware ; but not, he did beware, or he has been ware. 
To Bewe’sp. v.a. [from weep.] To weep over or upon; to 


bedew with tears, 
Old fond eyes, 
Bewecp this caufe again; I'll pluck ye out, 
And caft you, with the waters that you lofe, 
To temper clay. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Larded all with fweet flowers, 
Which bewept to the grave did gos 
With true love fhowers. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To Bewe't. v.a. [from wet.] To wet; to moiften; to be- 
dew; to water. 
_ His napkin, with his true tears all ewer, 
Can do no fervice on her forrowful cheeks. 
Shake/p. Titus Andronicus, 
To Bewr'tper. v. a. [from wild.] To lofe in pathlefs places ; 
to confound for want of a plain road 3 to perplex ; to entangle; 
to puzzle. 
We parted thus; I homeward {ped my way, 
Pewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day.  Dryden’s Fables. 
We no folution of our queftion find; 


Your words bewilder, not direét the mind. Blackmore. 
Our underftanding traces ’em in vain, 
Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlefs fearch. Adadifon’s Cato, 


It is good fometimes to lofe and bewilder ourfelves in fuch 
ftudies. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
To Bewr'tcn. v. a. [from witch. 
1. To injure by witchcraft, or faf{cination, or charms. 
Look how I am bewitch’d; behold, mine arm 
Ís like a blafted fapling wither’d up. Shake/p. Richard IIT. 
I have forfworn his company hourly this twent year; and 
yet 1am bewitched with the rogue’s company. if the rafcal 
nas not given me medicines to make me love him, I'll, be 
hang`'d. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
My flocks ate free from love, yet look fo thin ; 
What magick has bewitch’ d the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To charm; to pleafe to fuch a degree, as to take away the 
power of refiftance. 
Doth even beauty beautify, 
And moft bewitch the wretched eye. 
The charms of poetry our fouls betuitch 5 
The curfe of writing is an endlefs itch. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Ido not know, by the charaéter that is given of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that they were 
loit; they were filled with fuch bewitching tendernefs and rap- 
ture, that it might have been dangerous to have given them a 
reading. Addifon. Speftator, N° 223. 
Bewr'tcuery. 7. f. [from bewitch] Fafcination ; charm; re- 
fiftlefs prevalence. 
here is a certain bewitchery, or fafcination in words, which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can give an 
account of. South: 


Bewi’'TCHMENT. 2. f. [from bewitch.] Fafcination ; power of 
charming. 

I will counterfeit the Aewitchment of fome popular man, and 
give it bountifully to the defirers, Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

To BEWRA’Y. v. a. [pnegzan, bepnezan, Saxon. | 
1.. To betray; to difcover perfidioufly. _, 
Fair feeling words he wifely ’gan difplay, 
And, for her humour fitting purpofe; fain 
To tempt the caufe itfelf for to bewray. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
2. To thew ; to make vifible: this word is now little in ufe. 

She faw a pretty blufh in Philodea’s cheeks bewray a modeft 
difcontentment. Siditey.. 

Men do fometimes Jewray that by deeds, which to confets 
they are hardly drawn: Hooker, b.1.§ 7. 

Next look on him that feems for counfel fit, 
Whofe filver locks bewrayhis ftore of days. Fairfax, b. iii. 
Bewra’'yer. n.f. [from bewray.] Betrayer; difcoverer; di- 
vulger, 

When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a bewrayer of fe- 
crets, the world is juft enough to accufe the perfdioufnels of 
the friend. Addifon. Speéiator, N° 22 a 

BEvo’ND. frep. [bezeond, bexeondan, Saxon. ] 
1. Before; at adiftance not yet reached. 
What’s fame? a fancy’d life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death 
Juft what you hear, you have. Popes Effay on Man. 
2. On the farther fide of. 

Neither is it Zeyond the fea, that thou fhouldft fay, who fhalk 

go over the fea for us, and bring it unto us. 


Sidnevy b. ii, 


Deut. xxx. 13. 


Now 


BIA 


Now we are on land, we are but between death and life ; 
for we are beyond the old world and the new. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

We cannot think men beyond {ca will part with their money 


for nothing, Locke. 
3. Farther onward than. 
He that fces a dark and fhady grove, 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the fky. Herbert. 


4. Paft; out of the reach of. 
Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if thou did’ft this deed of death, À 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Shake/p. King John. 
Yet thefe declare 

Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. v. l. 158. 

The juft, wife, and good God, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impoffible, or naturally beyond his 
power to do. South. 

Confider the fituation of our earth; it is placed fo conve- 
niently, that plants flourifh, and animals live ; this is matter of 
fa&t, and beyond all difpute. Bentley's Sermons. 

5. Above; exceeding to a greater degree than. 

Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 
goodnefs, and love of his people, beyond any of the great mcn 
of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I mutt confefs, to 
me beyond all wonder. ! Wotton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 
hefs, and quarrels amongft his fervants, whereby his manufac- 
tures are difturbed, and his bufinefs neglected. Locke. 

As far as they carry conviction to any man’s underftanding, 
my labour may be of ufe: beyond the evidence it carries with it, 
J advife him not to follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 

6. Above in excellence. 

His fatires are incomparably beyond Juvenal's; if to laugh 
and rally, is to be preferred to railing and declaiming. Dryden. 

7. Remote from; not within the {phere of. 

With equal mind, what happens, let us bear ; 
Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. 
Dryden’ s Fables. 

8. To go beyond, is to deceive ; to circumvent. 

She made earneft benefit of his jeft, forcing him to do her 
fuch fervices, as were both cumberfome and coftly ; while he 
ftill thought he zvent beyond her, becaufe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 

That no man go beyond, and defraud his brother in any mat- 
ter. 1 Thef. iv. 6. 

Be'zer.? n.f. That part of a ring in which the itone is 

Be‘zit. § fixed. 

BE’ZOAR. n. f. [from pa, againft, and zahar, poifon, Perfick.] 
A medicinal ftone, formerly in high efteem as an antidote, and 
brought from the Ealt Indies, where it is faid to be found in 
the dung of an animal of the goat kind, called pazan; the 
{tone being formed in its belly, and growing to the fize of an 
acorn, and fometimes to that of a pigeon’s egg. Were the 
real virtues of this ftone anfwercable to its reputed ones, it 
were doubtlefs a panacea. Indeed its rarity, and the peculiar 
manner of its formation, which is now fuppofed to be fabu- 
lous, have perhaps contributed as much to its reputation as its 
intrinfick worth. At prefent, it begins to be difcarded in the 
practice of medicine, as of no efficacy at all. There are alfo 
-fome occidental dezoars brought from Peru, which arc reckon- 
ed inferiour to the oriental. The name of this ftone is alfo ap- 
plied to feveral chymical compofitions, defigned for antidotes, 
or counter-poifons ; as mineral, folar, and jovial bezoars. 

Savary. Chambers. 

Bezca’rpick. adj. [from bezoar.) Medicines compounded with 
bezoar. 

The bezoardicks are neceflary to promote f{weat, and drive 
forth the putrefed particles. Floyer on the Humours. 

Bra/‘NGULATED. } adj. [from binus and angulus, Lat.] Having 

Bra‘NGULOUS. $ corners or angles. Dié. 

BIAS. n. f. [biais, Fr. faid to come from bihay, an old Gaulifh 
word, fignifying cro/s, or thwart. ] 

t. The weight lodged on one fide of a bowl, which turns it from 
the ftrait line. 

Madam, we'll play at bowls——- 

’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 

And that my fortune runs againft the bias. Shake/p. RM. 

2. Any thing which turns a man toa particular courfe; or gives 
the direction to his meafurcs. 

You have been miftook : 
Rut nature to her dias drew in that. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
This is that boafted dias of thy mind, 

By which one way to dulnefs ’tis inclin’d. Dryden’s Mackf. 

Morality influences mens lives, and gives a bias to all their 
actions. Locke. 

Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, furnifh ufeful 
diverfions. Raillery, under fuch regulations, unbends the 
mind from feverer contemplations, without throwing it off 
from its proper bias. 


Addifon’s Freeholder, N? 45. 


BIC 


Thus nature gives us, let it check our prides 
The virtue ncareft to our vice ally’d ; 
Reafon the b'as turns to good or ill. 
3. Propenfion ; inclination. 
As for the religion of our poet, he feems to have fome little 
bias towards the opinions of Wickliff. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
To Bias. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘Io incline to fome fide; to 
balance one way ; to prejudice. 


Pope’s Effay on Man. 


Were I in no more danger to be mifled by ignorance, thanI — 
am to be biafed by intereft, I might give a very perfeét ac- 


count. Locke. 
A defire leaning to either fide, biaffes the judgment ftrange- 
ly ; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be ex- 
cited to examine. 
Br'as. adv. It feems to be ufed adverbially in the following paf- 
fage, conformably to the French, mettre une chofe de biais, to 
give any thing a wrong interpretation. 
Every aétion that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anfwering the aim, 
Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Bis. n.f A {mall piece of linen put upon the breafts of chil- 
dren, over their cloaths. 
I would fain know, why it fhould not be as noble a tafk, to 


write upon a bib and hanging-fleeves, as on the bulla and fræ- 


texta. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To BIB. v. n. [bilo, Lat.] To tipple; to fip; to drink fre- 
quently. 

He playeth with bibbing mother Meroé, as though fhe were 
fo named, becaufe fhe would drink mere wine without water. 
Camden. 

To appeafe a froward child, they gave him drink as often as 

he cried; fo that he was conftantly 4id¢ing, and drank more in 

twenty four hours than I did. Locke. 

Bisa’cious. adj. [bibax, Lat.] Much addicted to drinking. D. 

Brpa’ciry. n. f. [bibacitas, Lat] The quality of drinking 
much. 

Br'BBER. n. f. [from to bib.] A tippler; a man that drinks 
often. 

Br'BLE. n.f. [from Sie, abook; called, by way of excellence, 
The Book.) The facred volume in which are contained the re- 
velations of ‘God. 

If we pafs from the apoftolic to the next ages of the church, 
the primitive chriftians looked on their zb/es as their moft im- 
portant treafure. Government of the Tongue, § 3. 

We muft take heed how we accuftom ourfelves to a flight 
and irreverent ufe of the name of God, and of the phrafes and 
expreffions of the holy bible, which ought not to be applied up- 
on every flight occafion. Tillotfon, fermon i. 

In queftions of natural religion, we fhould confirm and im- 
prove, or connect our reafonings, by the divine affiftance of 
the bible. Watts’s Logick. 

BIBLIO'’GRAPHER. 2. f. [from Bilas, and yeaQu, to write.) A 
writer of books; a tranfcriber. Did. 

BiBL1OTHE'CAL. adj. [from bibliotheca, Lat.] Belonging toa 
library. Di. 

Bi'suLous. adj. [bibulus, Lat.] That which has the quality of 
drinking moifture ; fpungy. 

Strow’d bibulous above, I fee the fands, 

The pebbly gravel next, and guttur’d rocks. Thomfon. 

Bica’/PsuLAR. adj. [bicapfularis, Lat.] A plant whofe feed vef- 
is divided into two parts. 

Bice. n.f- The name of acolour ufed in painting. It is either 
green or blue. 

Take green, bice, and order it as you do your blue dice, you 
may diaper upon it with the water of deep green.  Peacham. 

Bici’PITAL. ? A. Thicebs, bicibitis L 

Brer'prrous, (2% [diceps, bicipitis, Lat.) 

1. Having two heads. 

While men belicve dic:pitous conformation in any fpecies, 
they admit a gemination of principal parts. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

2. It is applied to one of the mufcles of the arm. 

A piece of flefh is exchanged from the dicipital mufcle of 
either party’s arm. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 6. ii. c. 3s 

To BICKER. v. x. [bicre, Welfb, a conteft.] 

1. To fkirmifh; to fight without a fet battle; to fight off 
and on. 

They fell to fuch a bickering, that he got a halting, and loft 
his picture. Sidney. 
In thy face 

I fee thy fury ; if I longer ftay, 

We fhall begin our ancient bickerings. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

2. To quiver; to play backward and forward. 

And from about him fierce effufion rowl’d 

Of {moke, and bickering flame, and {parkles dire. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 1.674. 
An icy gale, oft fhifting o’er the pool, 

Breathes a bluc film, and, in its mid career, 

Arrefts the bickering ftream. Thomfon's Winter, 1. 7 30 

Bi'cKERER. 2. J. [from the verb.] A fkirmifher. 

Bi'cKERN. n. f. [apparently corrupted from deatiron.] An iron 


ending in a point. 
3 A blacks 


Vatts’s Improvement of the Mind. * 


BID 


A blackfinith’s anvil is fometimes made with a pike, or dic 
kern, or beakiron, at one end. Moxon’'s Mechan. Exercifes. 
Bicone Va ern Lat) Having two hors 
We fhould be too critical, to queftion the letter Y, or bi- 
cornous element of Pythagoras; that is, the making of the horns 
equal. Brown’s Fulgar Erreurs, b. v. c. 19. 
BICO'RTORAL. adj. [bicorpor, Lat. ] Having two bodics. 
‘Yo BID. v.a. pret. Ibid, bad, bade, Ihave bid, or bidden. [bid- 
ban, Saxon. ] 
1. To defire; to afk; to call; to invite, 
Tam żid forth to fupper, Jeffica ; 
There are my keys. Shake. Merchant of Venice. 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you fhall find, bid 
to the marriage. Matt. xxii. 9. 
We ought, when we are bidden to great fealts and meetings, 
to be prepared beforchand. Hakewell on Provitlente. 
2. ‘Io command; to order; bcfore things or perfons. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the nightmare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakefp. King Lear. 
He chid the fifters, 
When firft they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them fpeak to him. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Hafte to the houfe of fleep, and bid the god, 
Who rules the nightly vifions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream. Dryden's Fables. 
Curfe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 
—Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony’s in danger? Dryd. All for Love. 
Thames heard the numbers, as he flow’d along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving fong. Pope. 
Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are bidden. 
Watts’s Logick. 
3. To offer; to propofe ; as, to bid a price. 
Come, and be true.— 
—Thou bid/t me to my lofs: for true to thee, 
Were to prove falfe. Shake[p. Cymbeline. 
When a man is refolute to keep his fins while he lives, and 
yet unwilling to relinquifh all hope, he will embrace that pro- 
feffion, which bids faireft to the reconciling thofe fo diftant in- 
terefts. ` Decay of Piety. 
As when the goddeffes came down of old, 
With gifts, their young Dardanian judge they try’d, 
And each bade high to win him to their fide. Granville. 
To give intereft a fhare in friendfhip, is to fell it by inch of 
candle; he that ids moft fhall have it: and when it is merce- 
nary, there is no depending on it. Collier on Friendfhip. 
4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make known by fome publick 
voice. 
Our bans thrice bid! and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought! then prefs’d, then forc’d away. 
Gays What dye call it, 
5. To pronounce; to declare. 
You are retir’d, 
As if you were a feafted one, and not 
The hoftefs of the meeting; pray you, bid 
Thefe unknown friends to’s welcome. Shake/p. Wint. Tale. 
Divers of them, as we paffed by them, put their arms a little 
abroad; which is their gefture, when they brd any welcome. 
Bacons New Atlantis. 
How, Didius, fhall a Roman, fore repuls’d, 
Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 
How bid you welcome to thefe fhatter’d legions ? 4. Philips. 
6. Todenounce. 
Vhyfelf and Oxford, with five thoufand men, 
Shall crofs the feas, and btd falfe Edward battle. 
Shakef/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 
She did war to all that durft fupply 
The place of thofe her cruelty made die. 
The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains ; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping croud, 
And fpent at laft, and {peechlefs as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dics. 
7. To pray. See Bean. 
If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, re- 
ceive him not into your houfe, neither bd him God fpeed. 
2 ‘John, 10. 
When they defired him to tarry longer with them, he con- 
fented not, but bade them farewcl. HARRIUS 21 
By fome haycock, or fome fhady thorn, 
He bids his beads both even fong and morn. Dryd. IV. of B. 
Bi'pace. n. f. [from bid and ale.] An invitation of friends to 
drink at a poor man’s houfe, and there to contribute cha- 


Waller. 


Granville. 


rity. Dict 
Bi'DvEN. part. paff. [from to bid.] 
y. Invited. 
‘There were two of our company bidden to a feaft of the fa- 
mily. Bacons 
ver. I 


BIG 

Madam, the bidden guefts are come: 

2. Commanded. 

’Tis thefe that early taint the female foul; 
Inftruct the cyes of young coquettes to roll; 
‘Teach infants checks a bidden bluth to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. Pope's R. of the Lock. 

BIDDER. a: f: [from to bid.) One who offers or propofes a 
price. 
He looked upon feveral dreffes which hung there, and ex- 
pofed to the purclrafe of the beit bidder. *  Addifon. Spectator. 
Birppina. n. f. [from Lid] Cominand; order. 
How, fay’it thou, that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our great bidding ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
At his fecond tidding, darknefs fled, 
Light fhone, and order from diforder fprung. 
Miltons Parad. Loft, b. tii: l: 712. 
To BIDE. v: a. [biban, Sax.] To endure; to fuffer. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’cr you arè, 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. Shake/p. E. Lear: 

‘The wary Dutch this gathering ftorm forefaw, > 
And durft not bide it on the Englith coaft. Dryd. Ann. Mir: 

To BIpE. v: n: 
1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee fhall bow, of them that bide 
In heav’n, or earth, or under earth in hell. Pars Loft, b. iiis 

2: To remain in a place. 
Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his head į 
The leaft a death to nature. Shakefp: Macbeth. 
3. To continue in a ftate. 
And they alfo, if they Jide not ftill in unbelief; fhall be graf- 
fed in. Romans, Xi. 23: 
4. Ithas probably all the fignifications of the word abide; which 
fee: but it being grown fomewhat obfolete, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eafily found. 
BIDE’'NTAL. adj. [bidens, Lat.] Having two teeth. 
Ill management of forks is not to be helped, when they are 
only bidental. Swift. 
Bi'pinc. n.f. [from bide.] Refidence; habitation. 
At Antwerp has my conftant biding been. Rozwe’s 7. Sh. 
BIE'NNIAL. adj. [biennis, Lat.] Of the continuance of two 
ears. 
4 Then why fhould fome be very long lived, others only an- 
nual or biennial ? Ray on the Creation. 
Brer. n.f: [from to bear, as feretrum, in Latin, from fero. & 
carriage, or frame of wood, on which the dead are carried to 
the grave. 
And now the prey of fowls he lies, 


A. Phitigk: 


Nor wail’d of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. Fairy Q; 
They bore him barefaced on the brer, 

And on his grave remains many a tear.  Shake/p. Hamlet: 

He mutt not float upon his wat’ry brer; 

Unwept. Milton. 


Griefs always greeti; a houfhold ftill in tears : 

Sad pomps, a threfhold throng’d with daily biers; 

And liveries of black. Dryden's Yuvenal, fat: X. 

Make as if you hanged yourfelf, they will convey your bo- 
dy out of prifon in a bier. Arbuthnot’s F. Bull. 

Brestincs. n. f. [býreng, Saxon.] The firft milk given by a 
cow after calving, which is very thick. 
And twice befides, her bie/flings never fail 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pale. © Dryden’s Virgil. 
Brra/rrous. adj. [bifarius, Lat.] Twofold; what may be un- 
derftood two ways. Dici 
Br'FEROUS. adj. [biferens, Lat:] Bearing fruit twice a year. 
Br'Fip. ) adj. [bifidus, Lat. a botanical term.] Divided 
Bi'FIDATED. § in two; {plit in two; opening with a cleft. 
Brro'Lp. adj [from binus, Lat. and fold.) Twofold; double. ! 
If beauty have a foul, this is not fhe; 

If fouls guide vows, if vows are fanétimonys 

If fanétimony be the gods delight; 

Tf there be rule in unity itfelf, 

This is not fhe; O madnefs of difcourfe ! 

That caufe fets up with and againft thyfelf! . 

Bifold authority. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffidae 

Brro'RMED. adj. [biformis, Lat.) Compounded of two forms, 
or bodies. 

Biru/RcATED. adj. [from binus, two, and furca, a forks Lat.] 
Shooting out, by a divifion, into two heads. 

A {mall white piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all over. Woolward on Fojfils, 

Birurca’Tion. n. f. [from binusand furca; Lat.] Divifion in- 
to two; opening into two parts. _ 

The firft catachreftical and far derived fimilitude, it holds 
with man; that is, ina bifurcation, or divifion of the root into 
two parts. Brown's Vulgar Erroursy b. ii. c. 6. 

BIG. adj. [This word is of uncertain, or unknown etymology ; 
Junius derives it from Bayat 3 Skinner, trom bug, which, in 
Danifh, fignifies the belly. ] 

1, Great in bulk ; large. 

Both in addition and divifions either of {pace or duration, 
when the idea under confideration becomes very b'g, or very 
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fmall, its precife bulk becomes very obfcure and confufed. 

Locke. 

A troubled ocean, to a man who fails init, is, I think, the 

biggeft object that he can fee in motion. _Speétator, N° 489. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 

The bufy merchant, the dig warchoufe built. Thomfon. 

oy Tepp: pregnant ; great with young; with the particle 
with. 


A bear big with young hath feldom been fecri Bacon. 
Lately on yonder {welling buth, 

Big with many acommen rofe, : 

This early bud began to bluth. Waller. 


3. Sometimes with of but rarely. 
His gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theam, deceas’d 
As he was born. Shakefp. Cymbelines 
4. Full of fomething ; and defirous, or about, to give it vent. 
The great, th’ important day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addifon’s Cato. 
Now big with knowledge of approaching woes, 
The prince of augurs, Halithrefes, rofe. Popes Odyffey. 
s. Diftended; fwoln; ready to burft; ufed often of the effects of 
paffion, as grief, rage. 
` Thy heart is dig; get thee apart, and weep. 
Shake/p. Julius Cæfar. 
6. Great in air and mien; proud; fwelling; tumid; haughty ; 
furly. 

‘ How elfe, faid he, but with a good bold face, 

And with big words, and with a ftately pace. Hub. Tale. 

To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, feem fome- 
what folemn, coy, big, and dangerous of look, talk, and an- 
{wer. Afcham’ s Schoolmafter. 

‘If you had but looked dig, and fpit at him, he’d have run. 
Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Or does the man i’ th’ moon look big, 

Or wear a huger perriwig, 

Than our own native lunaticks.  Hludibras, p. ii. cant. iii. 

Of governments that once made fuch a noife, and looked fo 
big in the eyes of mankind, as being founded upon the deepeft 
counfels, and the ftrongeft force; nothing remains of them but 
a name. South. 

In his moft profperous feafon, he fell under the reproach of 
being a man of big looks, and of a mean and abject {pirit. 

Clarendon. 
Thou thyfelf, thus infolent in ftate, 

Art but perhaps fome country magiftrate, 

Whofe power extends no farther than to fpeak 

Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break. 

Yo grant big Thrafo valour, Phormio fenfe, 

Should indignation give, at leaft offence. 

z. Great in fpirit; lofty; brave. 
What art thou? have not I 

An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger : for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Bicamist. x. f. [bigamius, low Lat.] One that has commit- 
ted bigamy. See Bicamy. 

By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot 
have an ecclefiaftical benefice ; much lefs can a digamif? have 
fuch a benefice, according to that law. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Brcamy. n. f. [bigamia, low Latin. ] 
1. The crime of having two wives at once, 
A beauty-waining and diftrefled widow 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts, 

To bafe declenfion, and loath’d bigamy. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Randal determined to commence a fuit againft Martin, for 
bigamy and inceft. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. In the canon law. The marriage of a fecond wife, or of a 
widow, or a woman already debauched ; which, in the church 
of Rome, were confidered as bringing a man under fome in- 
capacities for ecclefiaftical offices. 

BrGBE/LLIED. adj. [from big and belly.] Pregnant; with child; 
great with young. 

When we have laught to fee the fails conceive, 

And grow éigbellied with the wanton wind. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Nights Dream. 

Children, and digbellied women require antidotes fomewhat 
more grateful to the palate. Harvey on the Plague. 

So many well fhaped innocent virgins are blocked up, and 
waddling up and down like digbellied women. Addifon. Speé?. 

We purfued our march, to the terrour of the market peo- 
ple, and the mifcarriage of half a dozen dighellied women. 

Addifon’s Frecholder. 

Bi'ccin. n.f. [beguin, Fr.] A child’s cap. 

Sleep now ! 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely diggin bound, 

Snores out the watch of night. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

BIGHT. n.f. It is explained by Skinner, the circumference of a 
a coil of rope. 

Bi'cry. adv. [from dig.}] Tumidly; haughtily ; with a bluf- 
tering manner. 


Dryden. 
Garth. 
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Wrould’ft thou not rather choofe a (mall renowny 
To be thé may’r of fome poor paltry town 5 
Bigly to look, and barb’roufly to {peak ; 
T'o pound falfe weights, and fcanty meafures break ? 
Dryden's Juvenal, fat. x 


Bi'cness. n. f. [from żig.] 
1. Bulk; greatnefs of quantity. 

If panicum be laid below, and about the bottom of a roots — 
it will caufe the root to grow to anexccflive Ligne/s. Bacon: 

People were furprifed at the bignefs, and uncouth deformity 
of the camel. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

‘The brain of man, in refpect of his body, is much larger 
than in any other animal’s; exceeding in dignc/s three oxens 
brains. Ray on the Creation. — 

2. Size; whether greater or fmaller. p 

Several forts of rays make vibrations of feveral bigneffess 
which, according to their bigneffes, excite fenfations of feveral 
colours; and the air, according to their bignefjes, excites fen- 
fations of feveral founds. | Newton's Opticks. 

BIGOT. n. f. [The etymology of this word is unknown; but 
it is fuppofed, by Camden and others, to take its rife from fome 
occafional phrafe.] A man devoted to a certain party; pre- — 
judiced in favour of certain opinions ; a biind zealot. It is 
ufed often with to before the object of zeal; as, a digct to the 
Cartefian tencts. 

Religious fpite, and pious fpleen bred firft 

This quarrel, which fo long the bigots nurft. Tate. Juvenal. 

In philofophy and religion, the bigots of all parties are gene- 
rally the moft pofitive. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

Brcorep. adj. [from bigot.] Blindly prepoflefied in favour 
of fomething; irrationally zealous ; with fo. 

Bigotted to this idol, we difclaim 

Reft, health, and eafe, for nothing but a name. Garth. 

Prefbyterian merit, during the reign of that weak, bigotted; 
and ill advifed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift. 

Bi'cotry. n f. [from bigot.) , 

1. Blind zeal; prejudice; unreafonable warmth in favour of — 
party or opinions; with the particle zo. 

Were it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly 
imagine, that fo many abfurd, wicked, and bloody principles, 
fhould pretend to fupport themfelves by the gofpel. Watts. 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. 

Our filence makes our adverfaries think we perfift in thofe 
bigotries, which all good and fenfible men defpife. Pope. 

Bi'cswoin. adj. [from big and fwoln.] Turgid; ready to burft. 

Might my big/woln heart 

Vent all its griefs, and give a loofe to forrow. Addi/. Cato. 

Bi'c-upDERED. adj. [from big and udder.] Having large ud- 
ders ; having dugs fwelled with milk. 

Now driv’n before him, through the arching rock, 

Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber’d flock, 

Big-udder'd ews, and goats of female kind. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Br'Lanoer. n. f. [belandre, Fr.] A {mall veffel of about eighty 
tons burden, ufed for the carriage of goods. It is a kind of 
hoy, manageable by four or five men, and has matts and fails 
after the manner of a hoy. They are ufed chiefly in Holland, 
as being particularly fit for the canals. Savary. Trevoux. 

Like dilanders to creep 

Along the coaft, and land in view to keep. Dryden. 

BI'LBERRY. n. f. [from bilg, Sax. a bladder, and berry; accord- 
ing to Skinner.] The fame with whortleberry; which fee. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap ; 

There pinch the maids as blue as di/berries. 

Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Bi'LBo. n. f. [corrupted from Bilbea, where the beft weapons are 
made.] A rapier ; a fword. 

To be compafled like a good bilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head. Shate/p. M. W. of Windfor. 

Bi'Lgors. n. f- A fort of ftocks, or wooden fheckles for the 
feet, ufed for punifhing offenders at fea. 

Methought I lay, 

Worfe than the mutines, in the di/boes. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

BILE. n.f. [bilis, Lat.] A thick, yellow, bitter liquour, fepa- 
rated in the liver, collected in the gall-bladder, and difcharged 
into the lower end of the duodenum, or beginning of the jeju- 
num, by the common duct. [Its ufe is to fheathe or blunt the 
acids of the chyle ; becaufe they, being entangled with its ful- 
-phurs, thicken it fo, that it cannot be fufficiently diluted by 
the fuccus pancreaticus, to enter the laéteal veflels. Quincy. 

In its progreffion, foon the labour’d chyle 

Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile; 

Which, by the liver fever’d from the blood, 

And ftriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 

Their yellow {treams. Blackmore, 

Bie. n.f. [bile, Sax. perhaps from bilis, Lat. This is generally 
{pelt boil; but, Ithink, lefs properly.] A fore angry fwelling. 

But yet thou art my flefh, my blood, my daughter ; 

Or, rather, a difeafe that’s in my flefh ; 

Thou art a bile in my corrupted blood. Shake/p. King Leur. 

Thofe biles did run— fay fo—did not the general run? were 
not that a botchy fore? Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 


A furun- 


A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad bafis, arif- 
ingina core. It is generally called a dil, and, in it its ftate, 
is accompanied with inflammation, pulfation, and tenfion. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

BILGE în a fuip. The compafs or breadth of the fhip’s bottom. 
Skinner. 

To BILGE. v. 2». [from the noun.} To fpring a leak; to let in 
water, by ftriking upon a rock: a fea term. * Skinner. 

Briary. adj. [from bilis, Lat.] Belonginz to the bile. 

Voracious animals, and fuch as do not chew, have a great 
quantity of gall; and fome of them have the biliary duét in- 
ferted into the pylorus. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

BrinGsGare. n. f. [A cant word, borrowed from Biling/gate 
in London, a place where there is always a croud of low peo- 
ple, and frequent brawls and foul language.] Ribaldry ; foul 
Janguage. 

There ftript, fair rhet’rick languith'd on the ground, 

And fhameful biding/gate her rcbes adorn, Dunciad, b. iv. 

Bitr'Ncuous. adj. [biinguis, Lat.] Having, or {peaking two 
tongues. 

Br':ious. adj. [from bilis, Lat.] Confifting of bile ; partaking 
of bile. 

Why bilious juice a golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in filver currents run. Garth. 

W hen the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of redun- 
dance of a bi/ious alkali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from the Gothick, bilai- 
can.) To cheat; to defraud, by running in debt, and avoid- 
ing payment. 

Bilk’d ftationers for yeomen ftood prepar’d. 
What comedy, what farce can more delight, 

Than grinning hunger, and the pleafing fight 

Of your bilk'd hopes? Dryden's Juvenal, fat. v, 

BILL. 7. f. [bile, Sax. See Barz.] The beak’of a fowl. 

Their éz//s were thwarted crofsways at the end, and, with 
thefe, they would cut an apple in two at one fnap. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer bils, or greater and longer talons. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N° 757. 
In his bil 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign! Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
No crowing cock does there his wings difplay, 

Nor with his horny 4/// provoke the day. Dryden's Fables. 

BILL. n. /- [bille, Sax. qnbille, a two edged axe. ] 

3. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, ufed in country work, 
as a hedging bill; {o called from its refemblance in form to the 
beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants armed, who ufe the lance and 
{word, as other fervants do the fickle, or the 4i//, at the com- 
mand of thofe who entertain them. Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by the foot; a battle axe. 

Yea diftaff women manage rufty bills ; 

Againft thy feat both young and old rebel, 

BILL. z. f. [billet, French.] 

1. A written paper of any kind. 

He does receive 

Particular addition from the di// 

T hat writes them all alike. 

2. An account of money. 

Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a man’s eftate, and 
ordered to the beft, that the bils may be lefs than the eftima- 
tion abroad. Bacon’s Effays. 

3. A law prefented to the parliament, not yct made an aé&. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or alter- 
ed, but by parliament; where dil/s are prepared, and prefented 
to the two houfes. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

How now, for mitigation of this di, 

Urg’d-by the commons? Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no? Shake/p. Henry V. 

4 An act of parliament. 

There will be no way left for me to tell you, that I remem- 
ber you, and that I love you; but that one, which needs no 
open warrant, or fecret conveyance; which no bls can pre- 
clude, or no kings prevent. Atterbury to Pope. 

5. A phyfician’s prefcription. 

Like him that took the doétor’s dill, ; 

And fwallow’d it inftead o’ th’ pill.  Hludibras, p.i. cant. ii. 

‘The medicine was prepar’d according to the bill. 

L’Eftrange, fab. 183: 
Let them, but under your fuperiours, kill, 


Dryden, 


Shake/p. R.II. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


When doctors firft have fign’d the bloody dill. Dryden. 
6. An advertifement. 
And in defpair, their empty pit to fill, 
Set up fome foreign monfter in a dill. Dryden. 


7. In law. 4 - 

I. An obligation, but without condition or forfeiture for 
nonpayment. 2. A declaration in writing, that expreffeth ei- 
ther the grief and the wrong, that the complainant hath fuffer- 
ed by the party complained of; or elfe fome fault, that the 
party complained of, hath committed againft fome law. This 
bill is fometimes offered to juftices errants in the general af- 
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fizes; but moft to the lord chancellor. It containeth the fad 
complained of, the damages thereby fuffered, and petition of 
procefs againft the defendant for E: Cowel, 

The fourth thing very maturcly to be cohfulted by the jury; 
is, what influence their finding the bi may have upon the 
kingdom, Suift, 

8. A bill of mortality. An account of the numbers that have died 
in any diftriét. 

Moft who took in the weekly bills of mortality, made littlé 
other ufe of thom, than to look at the foot. how the burials en= 
creafed or decreafed. Graunt’s Bills of Adortality. 

So liv’d our fires, ere doctors learn’d to kill, 
And multiply’ with theirs the weekly dill Dryden, 
9+ A Lill of fare. An account of the fealon of provifions, or of 
the difhes at a feaft. 

It may fcem fomewhat difficult to make out the é/U/s of fare 
for fome of the forementioned fuppers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

10. A bill of exchange. A note ordering the payment of a fum of 
moncy in one place, to fome perfon affigned by the drawer or 
reinitter, in confiderztion of the value paid to him in another 
place. 

The comfortable fentences are our ¿ills of exchange, upon the 
credit of which we lay our cares down, and reccive provifions. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
All that a bill of exchange can do, is to direét to whom mo- 
ney is due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, fhall 
be paid. Locke. 
To Birt. v. 2. [from bill, a beak.] To carefs, as doves by 
joining bills; to be fond. 

Doves, they fay, will iX, after their pecking, and their n:ur- 

muring, Ben “Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a hhilling. Hudibras, p. iii. c. i. 
They bill, they tread ; Alcyone comprefs’d, 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neft. 
He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 

The ftrong pounc’d eagle, and the billing dove. Dryden, 

To BILL. v. a. [from bill, a writing.] To publifh by an adver- 
tifement: a cant word. 

His matfterpiece was a compofition that he dilled about under 
the name of a fovereign antidote. LEftrangex 

Brurer. x. f. [billet, French.] 

1. A {mall paper; a note. 

When he found this little Xet, in which was only written, 
Remember Cafar, he was exceedingly confounded. Clarendon. 

2. A ticket directing foldiers at what houfe to lodge. 

3. Billet doux, or a foft billet; a love letter. 

"Twas then, Belinda! if report fay true, 
Thy eyes firft open’d on a billet doux. Pope's Rape of the L. 
Bawds and pimps will be carrying about billet doux. 
Arbuthnot and Popes Martinus Scritlerus, 

4- A {mall log of wood for the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a faggot or billet, is 
dilated and rarified to the degrec of fire, how vaft a place it 
muft take up. Digby on Bodies. 

Their billet at the fire was found. Prior. 

To BY'LLET. v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To direct a foldier by a ticket, or note, where he is to lodge. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, I fay. 

2. To quarter foldiers. 

They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by dilleting 
foldiers. Raleigh’ s Hiftory of the World. 

The counties throughout the kingdom were fo incenfed, and 
their affections poifoned, that they refufed to fuffer the foldiers 
to be d:/leted upon them. Clarendon. 

BYLuiaRbs. n. f. without a fingular. [billard, Fr. of which that 
language has no etymology; and therefore they probably de- 
rived from England both the play and the name; which is cor- 
rupted from balyards ; yards or fticks with which a ball is dri« 
ven along a table. Thus Spenfer : 

Balyards much unfit, 

And fhuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Hubb. Tale.] 

A game at which a ball is forced againft another on a table. 
Let it alone; let’s to billiards. Shake/p. Antony and Cleop. 
Even nofe and cheek, withal, 

Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben. Fohnfon’s Underwoods. 

Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, almoft like ivory 
balls meeting on a billiard table. Boyle, 

When the ball obeys the ftroke of a billiard ftick, it is not 
any action of the ball, but bare paffion. Locke, 

BI'LLOW. n. f. [bilge, Germ. bolg, Dan. probably of the fame 
original with bilig, Sax. a bladder.] A wave fwoln, and 
hollow. 

From whence the river Dee, as filver cleen, 

His tumbling billows roll with gentle rore. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Billows fink by degrees, even when the wind is down that 
firft ftirred them. : Wotton. 

Chafing Nereus with his trident throws 
The billows from the bottom. Sir F. Denham. 
But when loud dows lafh the founding fhore, 
The hoarfe rough verfe fhould like the torrent roar. Pope. 


To 


Dryden, 


Shakefp. Othella, 
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To BUitow. v. ». [from the noun.] To fwell, or roll, a8 a 
wave. 
‘The billowing fnow, and violence of the fhow’r, 
That from the hills difperfe their dreadful ftorc, . 
And o’er the vales collected ruin pour. Priore 
Bi'trowy. adj. [from tillow.]. Swelling; turgid; wavy. 
And whitening down the mofly-tinctur’d ttream, 
Defcends the Lillowy foam. Thomfon s Spring, l 380. 
Bin. ».f. [binne, Sax.] A place where bread, or corn, or wine, 
is repofited. 
The moft convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 
fquare frame of wood, called a bin. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
As when from rooting in a bin, 
All pouder’d o’cr from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot tallies out, 
You know him by his hazel fnout. 
Br'nary. adj. [from binus, Lat.] Two; dual; double. 
Binary Arithmetick. A method of computation propofed by 
Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in licu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progreffion from ten to ten, he 
has only two figures, and ufes the fimple progreffion from two 
to two. This method appears to be the fame with that ufed 
Chinefe four thoufand years ago. Chambers. 
‘To BIND. v.a. pret. I bound; particip. pafl. bound, or bounden. 
[bindan, Saxon. ] 
1. To confine with bonds ; to enchain. 
Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens? Fob, xli. 5. 
2. To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 
Who hath bound the waters in a garment. Prov. XXX. 4. 
3. To faften to any thing. 
Thou fhalt bind this line of fcarlet thread in the window, 
which thou didft let us down by. Fofbua, ii. 18. 
Keep my commandments, and live: and my law, as the 
apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, write them 
upon the table of thine heart. Prov. vil. 3, 4- 
4. To faften together. 
Gather yc together firft the tares, and bind them in bundles, 
to burn them. , Matt. xiii. 20. 
5. To cover a wound with dreffings and bandages. 
When he faw him, he had compaffion on him, and went to 
him, and ound up his wounds. LURE, Xo ZA. 
Having filled up the bared cranium with our dreflings, we 
bound up the wound. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
6. To compel; to conftrain. 
Thofe canons, or imperial conftitutions, which have not 
been received here, donot bind. Hale’s Common Law of Engl. 
7. To oblige by ftipulation, or oath. 
If a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath to bind his foul with 
a bond, he fhal] not break his word. Numbers, xxx. 2. 
Swear by the folemn oath, that binds the gods. Pope. 
8. To oblige by duty or law. 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
Í am not bound to that, all laves arc free to. Shakef/p. Othello. 
Duties exprefsly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to bind our confciences more than thofe which are but 
dubioufly inferred. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
g. To oblige by kindnefs. 
10. To confine; to hinder. 
Now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
You will fooner, by imagination, Lind a bird from finging, 
than from eating or flying. Bacon's Natural Hift. N° 989. 
Though pafon be the moft obvious and gencral, yct it is 
not the only caufe that binds up the underftanding, and con- 
fines it, for the time, to one object, from which it will not be 


Swift. 


taken off. Locke. 
In fuch a difmal place, 
Where joy ne’er enters, which the fun ne’er checrs, 
Bound in with darknefs, overfpread with damps. Dryden. 


11. To hinder the flux of the bowels; to make coftive. 
Rhubarb hath manifeftly in it parts of contrary operations ; 
parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 
The whey of milk doth loofe, the milk doth bind. Herbert. 
12. To reftrain. 
The morc we are bound up to an exact narration, we want 
more life, and fire, to animate and inform the ftory. Felton. 
13. To bind a book. To put it in a cover. 
Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Thofe who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May think books beft, as richeft bound. 
To bind to. “Yo oblige to ferve fome one. 
If ftill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a lave. Dryden's Perf. 
To bind to. “Yocontract with any body. 
Art thou bcund to a wife? feek not to be loofed. 1 Cor. vii. 
To bind over. ‘Yo oblige to make appearance. 
Sir Roger was ftaggercd with the reports concerning this 
woman, and would have bound her over to the country fef- 
huss. Aldifon. Speétator, N° 117, 


Prior. 
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BIO 
To BIND. v. n. 


I. ‘Io contract the parts together ; to grow ftiff and hard. | 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding land, you 
mult make it fine by harrowing of it. Mortimer’s Fusbandrya 

2. To make coftive. ; 

3. To be obligatory. i - 

‘Ihe promifes and bargains for truck, between a Swifs and 
an Indian, in the woods of America, are binding to them, 
though they ate perfectly in a ftate of nature, in reference to” 
one another. Locke. 

Binp. n.f: A fpecies of hops. 7 

The two beft forts are the white and the gtey Lind; the 
latter is a large fquaré hop, and more hardy. 

PINDER. n.f. [from to bind.] 

1. A man whofe trade it is to bind books. 

2. Aman that binds fheaves. 

Three binders ftood, and took the handfuls reapt 

From boys that gather’d quickly up. Chapman's Ihads, 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat in a day, 
if it ftand well. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

3. A fillet; a fhred cut to bind with. 

Upon that I laid a double cloth, of fuch length and breadth 
as might ferve to encompafs the fractured member; which I 
cut from each end to the middle, into three binders. JVifeman. 

Bi'NpDING. n.f. [from dind.] A bandage. : 

This beloved young woman began to take off the binding of 
his eyes. Tattler, N° 55° 

Bi'npweep. n.f. [convolvulus, Lat.] “The name of a plant. 

It hath, for the moft part, trailing ftalks; the leaves grow 
alternately on the branches; the flower confifts of one leaf, 
fhaped like a bell, whofe mouth is widely expanded ; the ovary — 
becomes a roundifh membraneous fruit, wrapped up within the 
flower cup; and is generally divided into three cells, each con- 

. taining one angular feed. ‘The fpecies are thirty fix. 1. The 
common white great bindweed, vulgarly called bearbind. 2. 
Leffler field bindweed, with a rofe coloured flower, vulgarly call- 
ed gravelbind. 3. Common fea bindweed, with round leaves. 
4. Great American bindweed, with fpacious yellow fweet fcen- 
ted flowers, commonly called Spani/h arbour vine, or Spanifh 
woodbine. 5. White and yellow Spanifh potatoes. 6. Red 
Spanith potatoes. 7. The jalap, &c. The firft of thefe fpe- 
cies is a very troublefome weed in gardens; and the fecond 
fort is ftill a worfe weed than the former. 
found upon gravelly or fandy fhores, where the falt water over- 
flows: this is a {trong purge, and, as fuch, is often ufed in me- 
dicine. The fourth fort is common in the hot parts of Ame- 
rica, and is planted to cover arbours and feats: one of thefe 
plants will grow to the length of fixty or an hundred feet, and 
produce great quantities of fide branches, and large fragrant 
ycllow flowers, fucceeded by three large angular feeds. The 
two kinds of potatoes are much cultivated in the Weft Indies, 
for food ; and, from the roots, a drink is made, called mobby, 
ftronger or weaker: it is a fprightly liquour, but not fubject 
to fly into the head; nor will it keep beyond four or five days. 
Thefe roots have been brought from America, and are culti- 
vated in Spain and Portugal; but, in general, they are not fo 
well liked as the common potato, being too fwect and luf- , 
cious. The jalap, whofe root has been long ufed in medicine, 
is a native of the province of Italapa, about two days journey 
from La Vera Cruz. Millar. 

Bindweed is of two forts, the larger and.the fmaller; the 
firft fort flowers in September, and the laft in June and July. 

Mortimer’s Husbanary. 

Br'nocte. n. f. [from binus and oculus.) A kind of dioptrick tele- 
fcope, fitted fo with two tubes joining together in one, as that 
a diftant object may be feen with both eyes together. Harris. 

Brno’cuLar. adj. [from dinus and cculus, Lat.] Having two 
eyes. 

Moft animals are binocular, {piders, for the moft part, octo- 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Derham’s Phyfico-Theclogy. 

Bino/MIAL Root. [in algebra.] .A root compofed of only two 
parts or members, connected with the figns plus or minus. 

Harris. 

BıNo'MINoUs. adj. [from binus and nemen, Lat.] Having two 
names. 

B1O'GRAPHER. 2. f. [E:© and ypagu.] A writer of lives; a re- 
lator not of the hiftory of nations, but of the actions of parti- 
cular perfons. 

Our Grubftreet biographers watch for the death of a great 
man, like fo many undertakers, on purpofe to make a penny 
of him. Addifon. Frecholdcr, N° 35. 

Bro’crapnuy. 2. f. [Bi@and yextw. ] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called biography, forme 
authors place every thing in the precife order of time when it 
occurred. Watts’s Logick. 

Brovac. 2. f. [Fr. from wey wach, a double guard, Germ. 

Bi‘Hovac. > inwar.] A guard at night performed by the whole 

Bi’vouac. ) army; which, cither at a fiege, or lying before an 
enemy, every evening draws out from its tents or huts, and con- 
tinucs all night in arms before its lines or camp, to prevent any 
furprife. To raife the biovac, is to return the army to theif 
tents at break of day. Trevoux. Harris. 

3 Li/PaRous, 


Mortimer. 


The third fort is — 
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BIR 


Bi'parous. adj. [from binus and pario, Lat.] Bringing forth 
two at a birth. 


Br'PARTITE. adj. [from binus and partior, Lat.] Having two 
correfpondent parts ; divided into two. 


BIPARTI'TION. n. f. [from bipartite.) The aQ of dividing into ' 


two; or of making two correfpondent parts. 
Br’Pep. n. f. [bipes, Lat.] An animal with two feet. 
No ferpent, or filhes oviparous, have any ftones at all; 
ther biped nor quadruped oviparous, have any exteriourly. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. A 
BrreDAL. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.] Two feet in length; 
two feet. 
Bire’NNATED. ad). [from binus and penna, Lat.] Having two 
wings. 

Al bipennated infects have poifes joined to the body. 

Derham s Phyfico-Theology. 

BIPE'TALOUS. adj. [of bis, Lat. and malzron | A flower confift- 

ing of two leaves. Dit. 

BrquaDRATE. ? n. f. [inalgebra.] The fourth power, arifing 

Biquapra’rick. f- from the multiplication of a fquare num- 

ber, or quantity by itfelf. Harris. 
BIRCH Tree. [binc, Sax. betula, Lat.] 

The leaves are like thofe of the poplar; the fhoots are very 
flender and weak ; the katkins are produced at remote dif- 
tances from the fruits, on the fame tree ; the fruit becomes a 
little fquamofe cone; the feeds are winged, and the tree cafts its 

_ outer rind every year. This tree is propagated by fuckers, 
which may be tranfplanted either in Odtober or February ; it 
delights in a poor foil. The timber of this tree is ufed to make 
chairs, &c. Itis alfo planted for hop poles, hoops, &¥c. and it 
is often ufed to make brooms. Millar. 

Bi/RcHEN. adj. [from birch.] Made of birch. 
His beaver’d brow a dirchen garland bears. Dunciad, b. iv. 
BIRD. x. /. [bind, or brid, a chicken, Saxon.] A general term 
for the feathered kind ; a fowl. In common talk, fowl is ufed 
for the larger, and ¿ird for the fmaller kind of feathered ani- 
mals. 


nei- 


or having 


The poor wren, 
‘The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. 
Sh’ had all the regal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward confeffor’s crown, 
The rod and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
The bird of Jove, ftoop’d from his airy tour, 
‘Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. 186. 
Hence men and beafts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monfters of the main. Dryden’s En. 
There are fome birds that are inhabitants of the water, whofe 
blood is cold as fifhes, and their fleth is fo like in tafte, that 


Macbeth, 


the fcrupulous are allowed them on fifh days. Locke. 
Some {quire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. Pope. 


To Biro. v. n. [from the noyn.] To catch birds. 

I do invite you tomorrow morning to my houfe, to break- 

faft ; after, we'lla birding together. Shake/p. M. W. of Windf. 
Br'RDgoLT. n. /. [from bird and bolt, or arrow.] A {mall fhot, 
or arrow, to be fhot at birds, 

To be generous, guiltlefs, and of free difpofition, isto take 
thofe things for birdbolts, that you deem cannon bullets. 

Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Br'RvcaceE. n. f. [from bird and cage. See Cace.] 

Birdcages taught him the pulley, and tops the centrifugal 

force. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
Bi'RpcATCHER. 2. f. [from bird and catch.] One that makes 
it his employment to take birds. — 

A poor lark entered into a miferable expoftulation with a 
birdcatcher, that had taken her in his net. L’Eftrange. 

Br'RDER. 2./f. [from dird.] A birdcatcher. gh wl, 
BI'RDING PIECE. n. f. [from bird and piece.] A fowling piece ; 
a gun to fhoot birds with. 
Pll creep up into the chimney.—There they always ufe to 
difcharge their birding pieces; crecp into the kill hole. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Bi'RpiiME. n.f. [from bird and lime.] A glutinous fubftance, 
which is fpread upon twigs, by which the birds that light upon 
them are entangled. 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly, boiled for ten or twelve 
hours; and when the green coat is {eparated from the other, 
they cover it up for a fortnight, in a moift place, and pound it 
into a tough pafte, that no fibres of the wood be left ; then it is 
wafhed in a running ftream, till no motes appear, and put up 
to ferment for four or five days, and fcummed as often as any 
thing arifes, and then laid up for ufe; at which time they in- 
corporate with it a third part of nut oil, over the fire. The 
birdlime brought from Damascus is fuppofed to be made of fe- 
beftens, the kernels being frequently found in it; but this will 
not endure the froft or wet. “That brought from Spain is of an 
ill fmell; but the bark of our lantone, or wayfaring fhrub, 
will make very good birdlime. Chambers. 


Vor l. 


BIR 

Holly is of fo vifcous a juice, as they make dirdlime of the 

bark of tt. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°? 592. 
With ftores of gather'd glue, contrive 

To flop the vents and crannies of their hive 4 

Not birdlime, or Idean pitch, produce 

A more tenacious mals of clammy juice, 

I’m enfnar’d ; 

Heav'ns Lirdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings. 

Dryden's King Arthur. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, becaufe they 
prey upon flies which they catch with their tonguc, have a 
couple of bags filled with a vifcous humour, as if it were a 
natural irdlime, or liquid glue. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. i. c. 5. 
Bi'rpman. n.f. [from bird and man.] A birdcatcher; a 
fowler, 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird afked him what 
he was doing ; why, fays he, I am laying the foundations of 2 
city; and fo the birdman drew out of fight. L’Eftrange. 

Br'rpseye. x. f. [ Adonis, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like fennel or chamomile; the flowers con- 
htt of many leaves, which are expanded in form of a rofe; the 
feeds are collected into oblong heads. The fpecies are, 1. The 
common red birds eye. 2. The long leaved yellow birds eye, 
Gc. The firft fort is fowm in open borders, as an annual 
flower plant. The yellow fort is uncommon in England. 

Millar. 
BrRpsFoor. [ornithopodium, Lat.]} The name of a plant. 

It has a papilionaceous flower ; the ovary, which rifes out of 
the flower cup, afterwards becomes a pod, fometimes diftin- 
guifhed into bells by tranfverfe partitions, full of feeds, for the 
moft part roundifh ; the leaves grow by threes, but have two 
wings, or little leaves, at the origin of their foot talks. The 
fpecies are, 1. The talleft hairy birdsfoot trefoil, with a glome- 
rated flower. 2. Upright hoary birdsfoot trefoil, &c. The 
firft of thefe plants is, by fome, fuppofed to be the cytifis of Vir- 
gil; it dies to the ground with us every winter, and rifes again 
the fucceeding fpring; and, when the roots are {trong, the 
fhoots will rife to four or five feet high, and produce flowers in 
great plenty ; if it be cut while young, the cows are very fond 
of it, but horfes will not eat it, unlefs they are very hungry. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Alillar. 
Br'RDSNEST. 7#. f. An herb. Dia. 
Bi'RpsTONGUE. n. f. An herb. Dit. 


Bi'RGANDER. 2. f. A fowl of the goofe kind. 
Birt. n.f. A fith; the fame with the turbot; which fee. 
BIRTH. nz. J. [beonp, Sax. ] 
1. The aét of coming into life. 
But thou art fair, and, at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great. Shake. K.F. 
In Spain, our fprings like old mens children be : 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy; 
No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth, 


DiGi. 


> 


To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 
2. Extraction; lineage. 
Moft virtuous virgin, born of heav’nly birth. Fairy 2, 


All truth I fhall relate: nor firft can I 
Myfelf to be of Grecian birth deny. 
3. Rank which is inherited by defcent. 
He doth object, I am too great of birth. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Be juft in all you fay, and all you do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you're fure to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Drydens Juvenal. 
4. The condition, or circumftances, in which any man is born. 
High in his chariot then Halefus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy’s unhappy name. 
5. Thing born; production. 
The people fear me; for they do obferve 
Unfather’d heirs and loathly births of nature. Shake/p. H. IV. 
That poets are far rarer births than kings, 
Your nobleft father prov’d. Ben. Fobnfon’s Epigrams. 
Who of themfelves 
Abhor to join: and, by imprudence mix’d, 
Produce prodigious births, of body, or mind. 
Milton’s Paradije Loft, b. xi. 1.687. 
She, for this many thoufand years, 
Seems to have practis’d with much care, 
To frame the race of woman fair ; 
Yet never could a perfect birth 


Sir F. Denham. 


Drydens Virgil. 


Produce before, to grace the earth. Waller. 
His eldeft birth 
Flies, mark’d by heav’n, a fugitive o’er earth. Prior. 


The vallies fmile, and, with their flow’ry face, 
And wealthy births, confefs the flood’sembrace. Blackmore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till it is able to 
fhift for itfelf. Addifon, SpeEtator, N° 120, 
6. The act of bringing forth. 
That fair Syrian fhepherdefs, 
Who after years of barrennefs, 
The highly favour’d Jofeph bore 
To him that ferv'd for her before ; 
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And at her next birth, much like thee, 
Through pangs fied to felicity. Milton. 
7- The feamen call a due or proper diftance between fhips lying 
at an anchor, or under fail, a birth. Alfo the proper place a- 
board for a mefs to put their chefts, &c. is called the birth of 
that mefs. Alfo a convenient place to moor a fhip in, is called 
a birth. ; Harris. 
Brrtupay. n.f. [from birth and day.] 
1. The day on which any one is born. 
Orient light, 
Exhaling firft from darknefs, they beheld f 
Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vit. 
2. The day of the year in which any one was born, annually ob- 
ferved. 
This is my birthday; as this very day 
Was Caffius born. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
They tell me, ’tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of fadnefs : 
"Tis what the day deferves, which gave me breath. Dryden, 
Your country dames, 
Whofe cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 
Br'RTHDOM. n.f. [This is erroneoufly, I think, printed in 
Shakefpeare, birthdoom. It is derived from birth and dom. See 
Dom; as kingdom, dukedom.] Privilege of birth. 
Let w rather 
Hold faft the mortal fword; and, like good men, 
Beftride our downfaln birthdom. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Bi'RTHNIGHT. 1. f. [from birth and night.] 
1. The night in which any one is born. 
Th’ angelick fong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy birthnight, that fung the Saviour born. Par. Regain. 
2. The night annually kept in memory of any one’s birth. 
A youth more glitt’ring than a dirthnight beau. Pope. 
Bi'rRTHPLAce, x. f. [from birth and place.] Place where any 
one is born. 
My birthplace have I and my lovers left ; 

This enemy’s town Pl! enter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A degree of ftupidity beyond even what we have becn ever 
charged with, upon the {core of our birthplace and climate. 

Swifts Addrefs to Parliament. 
BiRTHRIGHT. n. f [from birth and right.) The rights and 
privileges to which a man is born ; the right of the firft born. 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 
Shares with thy birthright. Shakefp. Alls well that ends well. 
And haft been found 
By merit; more than birthright, Son of God. 
Milton's Parad. Loft, b, iii. 2. 308. 
I lov’d her firft, I cannot quit the claim, 
But will preferve the birthright of my pafon. Otway’s Orph. 
While no bafencfs in this breaft I find, 

I have not loft the birthright of my mind. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

To fay, that liberty and property are the birthright of the 
Englifh nation, but that if a prince invades them by illegal me- 
thods, we muft upon no pretence refift, is to confound govern- 
ments. Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 

BinrHsTRA'NGLED. adj. [from birth and /irangle. ] Strangled 
or fuftocated in being born. 
Finger of birth/trangl’d babe, 
Ditch deliver’d by a drab. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
BrrtHworv. n. f. [from birth and wort; I fuppofe from a qua- 
lity of haftening delivery. Ariffolechia, Lat.) The name of a 
plant. 

The ftalks are flexible ; the leaves are placed alternately on 
the branches ; the flowers confift of one leaf, are of an ano- 
malous figure, hollowed like a pip2, and fhaped like a tongue, 
generally hooked; the flower cup turns to a membraneous, 
oval fhaped fruit, divided into five cells, and full of flat feeds, 
The fpecies are, t. The round rooted birthwort. 2. The climb- 
ing birthwirt. 3. Spanith birthwort, &c. The firft and fecond 
are fometimes ufed in medicine, and are eafily propagated by 
parting their roots. Millar. 

BI'SCOTIN. n. f. [French.] A confe&tion made of flour, fugar, 
marmalade, eggs, &c. 

Bi'scuir. n. f- [from bis, twice, Lat. and cuit, baked, Pr | 

s. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried to fea; it is 
baked for long voyages four times. 

The é:fcuit alfe tn the fhips, efpectally in the Spanifh gal- 
lies, was grown hoary, and unwholefome. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Many have been cured by abftinence from drink, eating dry 
bifcuit, which creates no thirft, and ftrong frictions four or five 
times a day. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. A compofition of fine flour, almonds, and fugar, made by the 
confeétioners. 

To Bise'er, v.a. [from binus and few, to cut, Lat.] To divide 
into two parts. 

The rational horizon bifefteth the globe into two equal parts, 

Brown's Vulear Errours, by vi e.g 

Bise'cT10n. 7. f. [from the’ verb.] A geometrical term, figni- 
fying the divifion of any quantity into two equal parts. 

BISHOP. n. f. [from epscopus, Lat. the Saxons formed biycop, 
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Which was afterwards foftened into bi/bop.] One of the 

order of the clergy. pn ; 
A bifhop is an overfeer, or fuperintendant, of religious ma 

ters in the chriftian church. Ayliffe’s Parergon 

You fhall find him well acconipany’d K 
With reverend fathers, and well learned bi/hops: 

Shake/p. Richard H 

Their zealous fuperftition thinks, or pretends, they cannot 
do God a greater fervice, than to deftroy the primitive, apofto4 
lical, and anciently univerfal government of the church by bi- 
frops. K. Charles. 

In cafe a bifhop fhould commit treafon and felony, and forfei 
his eftate, with his life, the lands of his bifhoprick remain ftill 
in the church, South. 
On the word bi/hop, in French eveque, I would obferve, that 
there is no natural connexion between the facred office and the 
letters or found ; for evéque, and bifhop, fignify the fame offices” 
though there is not one letter alike in them. Watts’s Logick. 
Br’sHop. n.f. A cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, and” 
fugar. y 
Fine oranges, l 

Well roafted, with fugar and wine in a cup; 

They’ll make a fwcet bi/bop, when gentle folks fup. Swift. 

To Bi'sHop. v.a. [from the noun.] To confirm; to admit fo- 
lemnly into the church. : 
They are prophane, imperfect, oh! too bad, 
Except confirm’d and bi/hoped by thee. Donne. 
Br/sHoprick. n. f. [bircoppice, Saxon.} The diocefe of a bi- 
fhop ; the diftrict over which the jurifdiction of a bifhop exe 
tends. . 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s fupreme power in caufes ec- 
clefiaftical, they be fubordinate under fome bifhop, and bi/bop= 
rick, of this realm. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 

A virtuous woman fhould reject marriage, as a good man ` 
does a bifhoprick ; but I would advife neither to perfift in refuf- 
ing. Addifon. Spectator, N° 89. 

Thofe paftors had epifcopal ordination, poffeffed prefer- 
ments in the church, and were fometimes promoted to bi/bop- 
ricks themfelves. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of E. mane 

Br’sHoPSWEED. [ Amumni, Lat.] The name of a plart. 

This is an umbelliferous weed, with {mall ftriated feeds 
the petals of the flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. 
The feeds of the greater bi/kopsweed are ufed in medicine, and 
fhould be fown in an open fituation, early in the fpring. Mill. 

Bisk. n.f. [bi/que, Fr.] Soup; broth made by boiling feveral 
forts of flefh. 
A prince, who in a foreft rides aftray, 

And, weary, to fome cottage finds the ways 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowl, or bisks of fithy 

But hungry fups his cream ferv’d up in earthen difh. 

King’s Art of Cookery: 
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Bi/skET. See Brseyrr. 

Bi'smutu. n. fe The fame as marcafite; it properly fignifies 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral fubftance, of a metalline na- 
ture, found at Mifnia; though fuppofed to be only a recre- 
mentitious matter thrown off in the formation of tin, as unfit 
to enter its compcfition. There are fome, however, who 
efteem it a metal fui generis; though it ufually contains fome 
filver. There is an artificial b:/muth made, for the fhops, of 
tin. Quincy. 

Br'ssexTire. x. f. [from bis, and fextilis, Lat.] Leap year ; 
the year in which the day, arifing from fix odd hours in each 
year, is intercalated. 

The year of the fun confifteth of three hundred and fixty 
five days and fix hours, wanting eleyen minutes ; which fix 
hours omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute; and this 
was the occafion of bifextile, or leap year. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12e 

Towards the latter end of February is the b¿/fxtile or inter- 
calar day ; called diffextile, becaufe the fixth of the calends of 
March is twice repeated. - Holder on Time. 

Bisson. adj. [derived by Skinner from byand fin} Blind. 

But who, oh ! who hath feen the mobled queen, 

Run barcfoot up and down, threat’ning the flames 

With bifor rheum. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

What harm can your biffan confpe€tuities glcan out of this 
charaéter. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

BISTRE. n. f. [French.] A colour made of chimney foot boil- 
ed, and then diluted with water; ufed by painters‘in wafhing 
their defigns. Trevoux. 

Br’stort. n.f. [Liflorta, Lat.] The name of a plant called alfo 
Jnakeweed ; which fee. 

Br'stoury. n.f. [tiftouri, Fr.] A furgeon’s inftrument ufed in 
making incifions, of which there arc three forts; the blade of 
the firft turns like that of a lancet; but the ftraight biftoury has 
the blade fixed in the handle; the crooked biffoury is fhaped 
like a half moon, having the edge on the infide. Chambers. 

Bisu’tcous. adj. [bifulcus, Lat.] Clovenfooted. 

For the fwine, although multiparous, yet beinz bifulcous, and 
only clovenhoofed, are farrowed with open eyes, as other bi/ul- 
écus animals. Brown’s Vulgar Errous:, b iti. c. 26. 

Bit. n. f. [breol, Saxon. ] Signifies the whole machine of all the 

E ` iron 


iron appurtenances of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the branches, 
the curb, the fevil holes, the tranchefil, and the crofs chains; 
but fometimes it is ufed to fignify only the bit-mouth in parti- 
cular. 7 Farrier’s Ditt. 
They light from their horfes, pulling off their bits, that they 
might fomcething refrefh thcir mouths upon the grafs, 
We have itri&t ftatutes, and moft biting laws; 
The needful bits and curbs of headftrong {teeds. 


Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
He hath the bit faft between his teeth, sian he runs. 


Stillingfleet. 
Addif. Cato. 


Sidney. 


Unus'd to the reftraint 
| Of curbs and bits, and ficeter than the winds, 
Bit. n. /. [from bite. } 
1. As much meat as is put into the mouth at once, 
How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. Shake/p. 
The mice found it troublefome to be ftill climbing the oak 


for every bit they put in their bellies. L’Efirange. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 
And to the table fent the {moaking lard, 
A fav’ry bit, that ferv’d to relifh wine. Dryden's Fables. 


John was the darling ; he had all the good bits, was cram- 
med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbuthnot’s F. Bull. 
2. A {mall piece of any thing. 
Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t, 
That, lac’d with bits of ruitick, makes a front. 
He bought at thoufands, what with better wit 

You purchafe as you want, and dit by bit. Popes Epifiles. 

His majefty has power to grant a patent for ftamping round 
bits of copper, to every fubject he hath. Swift. 

3: A Spanifh Weft Indian filver coin, valued at fevenpence half- 
penny. 
4. A bit the better or worfe. In the fmalleft degree. : 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefe lawyers ; 
for aught I can fee, your cafe is not a dit clearer than it was 
feven years ago. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of F. Bull. 

To Bir. v.a. [from the noun:] To put the bridle upon a 
horfe. 
Bitcn. n. f. [brege, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of the canine kind ; as the wolf, the dog, the fox, 
the otter. 
And at his feet a Litch wolf fuck did yield 

To two young babes. Spenf. Vifion of Bellay, 

I have been credibly informed, that a itch will nurfe, play 
with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place of 
her puppies. Locke. 

2. Aname of reproach for a woman. 
John had not run a madding fo long, had it not been for an 
extravagant ditch of a wife. Arbuthnot s Hiftory k F. Bull. 
To BITE. v. a. pret. I bit; part. paf. I have bit, or bitten. [bi- 
zan, Saxon. ] 
x. To crufh, or pierce with the teeth. 
y very enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, fhould have ftood that night 
Againft my fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intricate t’ unloofe. > Shakefp. King Lear. 

Thefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufe, and fight 
for bitten apples. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

He falls ; his arms upon his body found, 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. Dryden. 

There was lately a young gentlerfan biż to the bone, who has 
now indeed recovered. Tatler, N° 62. 

Their foul mouths have not opened their lips without a fal - 
fity ; though they have fhowed their teeth as if they would 47te 
off my nofe. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. To give pain by cold. 
Here feel we the icy phang, 

And churlifh chiding of the winter’s wind 5 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body; 

Ev’n till I fhrink with cold, I fmile.  Shakefp. As you like it. 

Full fifty years harnefs’d in rugged fteel, 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft, 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. 

Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 
3. Tohurt or pain with reproach. 
Each poet with a diffrent talent writes; 

One praifes, one inftructs, another bites. 

4. To cut; to wound. 
I’ve feen the day, with my good biting faulchion, 
I would have made them fkip. Shake/p. King Lear. 
5. To make the mouth fmart with an acrid tafte. 

It may be the firft water will have more of the fcent, as 
more fragrant ; and the fecond more of the tafte, as more bit- 
ter, or biting. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 21. 

6. Tocheat; to trick; to defraud: alow phrafe. 
Afleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeft factor ftole a gem away : 

He'pledg’dit to the knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bif, 


Pope, 


Rofcommin. 


Pope. 


BIT 
Ifyou had allowed half the fine gentlemen to have converfed 
with you, they would have been ftrangely bit, while they 
thought only to fall in love with a fair lady. Pope's Letters. 
Birr. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. The feizure of any thing by the teeth. 

Does he think he can endure the everlafting burnings, ot 

arm himfelf againft the bites of the never dying worm? South, 
Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the rocks, 
Are half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; ? 
Their venom’d dite, and {cats indented on the ftocks. $ 
Drydens Virgils Georgicks, b.il. l. 522. 
2. The act of a fifh that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fifher angle diligently four or fix 

hours for a river carp, and not have a bite. Waltons Angler, 
3; A cheat; a trick; a fraud; in low and vulgar language. 
Let a man be ne'er fo wife, 

He may be caught with fober lies ; 

For take it in its proper light, 

"Tis juft what coxcombs call a Bite. 

4. A fharper; one who commits frauds. 
BYTER. n. f. [from bite.] 
1. He that bites. 
Great barkers are no biters: 
2. A fith apt to take the bait. 

He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind, and 

you may therefore eafily believe him to be a bold biter. Walton: 
3. Atricker; a deceiver. 

A titer is one who tells you a thing, you have no reafon to 
difbelieve in itfelf, and perhaps has given you, before he bit 
you, no reafon to difbelieve it for his faying it; and, if you 
give him credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, becaufe you 
do not think him a knave. Spectator, N° 504: 

Bi'rracce. n.f A frame of timber in the ftcerage of a fhip, 
where the compafs is placed. Did: 

Bi’rTEN.. particip. paff. [from to bite; which fee.] 

BITTER. adj. [bicen, Saxon.] 

1. Having a kot, acrid, biting tafte, like wormwood: 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender putrefac- 

tion. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° 696: 
Though a man in a fever fhould, from fugar, have a bitter 

tafte, which, at another time, produces, a {weet one; yet the 

idea of bitter in that man’s mind, would be as clear and dif- 

tinct from the idea of fweet, as if he had tafted only gall. 

Locke: 


Swift. 


Camden's Remains. 


2. Sharp; cruel; fevere. 
Friends now faft fworn, 
Unfeparable, fhall within this hour, 
On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bitteref? enmity. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 
Hufbands, love your wives, and be not Jitter again{t them. 


Coloff. iii. 19: 
The word of God, inftead of a bitte”, teaches us a charitable 
zeal. i Sprat. 


3. Calamitous; miferable. 
Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying ; 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shake/p. H. VII: 
A dire induĉ&tion am I witnefs to ; 
And will to France, hoping, the confequence 
Will prove as ditter, black, and tragical. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 

’Tis to behold his vengeance for my fon. 

4. Painful; inclement. 
_ And fhun the bitter confequence: for know, 
The day thou eat’ft thereof; my fole command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou fhaltdie. Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
The fowl the borders fly; 

And fhun the bitter blaft, and wheel about the fky. Dryden. 

5. Sharp; reproachful; fatirical. 
Go with me, 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let’s fmother 

My damned fon. Shakefp. Richard TII. 
6. Mournful ; afflicted. 

Wherefore is light given unto him that is in mifery, and life 
unto the ditter in foul? Fob, ili. 20, 

7. In any manner, unpleafing or hurtful. 

Bitter is an equivocal word; there is bitter wormwood, 
there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a bitter cold 
morning. Watts s Logick. 

BYTTERGOURD. %, S. [colocynthis, Lat.} The name of à plant. 

It is, in all refpe&ts, lıke the gourd, excepting the leaves of 
the plant being deeply jagged, and the fruit being exceffively 
bitter, and not eatable. There are feveral varieties of this 
plant, which are very common in divers parts of the Eaft and 
Wett Indies. Millar, 

BrTTERLY. adu. [from bitter.] 
x. With a bitter tafte. 
2. In a bitter manner ; forrowfully; calamitoufly, 
I fo lively acted with my tears, 
That my poor miftrefs; moved therewithal, 
"Wept bitterly. Shakep. Two Gentlemen of Ferona. 
Bitterly 


Drydens Æncis. 
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Bitterly haft thou paid, and ftill art paying 
That rigid fcore. Milton s Agonifies, l. 432. 
3. Sharply ; feverely. 
His behaviour is not to cenfure bitterly the crrours of their 
zeal. Sprat. 
Bi'vrern. n.f. [butour, Fr.] A bird with long legs, and a 
long bill, which feeds upon fifh; remarkable for the noife 
which he makes, ufually called bumping. See BITTOUR. 
The poor fifth have enemies enough, befides fuch unnatural 


Afhermen as otters, the cormorant, andthe dittern. Walton. 
So that fcarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To fhake the founding marfh. Thomfon’s Spring. 


Bi'tvern. n. f. [from bitter.] A very bitter liquour, which 
drains off in making of common falt, and ufed in the prepara- 
tion of Epfom falt. Quincy. 

Birrerness. n. f. [from bitter.] 

y. A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitenefs, or ditterne/s, is in the mind, exaly 
anfwering that power which is in any body to produce it there. 

Locke. 

2. Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability. 

The bitterne/s and animofity between the chief commanders 
was fuch, that a great part of the army was marched. Clarend. 

3. Sharpnefs ; feverity of temper. 

His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternc/s?  Shake/p. Tit. Andr. 

Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have contracted more 
bitternefs and fournefs than formerly, and were more referved 
towards the king’s commiffioners. Clarendon, b. viii. 

4. Satire; piquancy; keennefs of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart out 
fomewhat piquant, and to the quick: men ought to find the 
difference between faltnefs and bitterne/s. Bacon, Effay 33. 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much, that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bitter- 
nefs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

‘They fhall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only fon, 
and fhall be in ditterne/s for him, as one that is in ditterne/s for 
his firftborn. Zech. xii. 10. 

Mott purfue the pleafures, as they call them, of their natures, 
which begin in fin, are carried on with danger, and end in 
bitternefs. Wake’s Preparation for Death, 

I oft, in ditterne/s of foul, deplor’d 

My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. — Pope’s Odyffey. 

Bi'tTeRsweEET. 2. f. [from bitter and fweet.] The name of 
an apple, which has a compound tafte of fweet and bitter. 

It is but a ditterfweet at beft, and the fine colours of the fer- 
pent do by no means make amends for the fmart and poifon of 
his fting. South, 

When I exprefs the tafte of an apple, which we call the 
bitterfweet, none can miftake what I mean. Watts's Logick. 

Bi'rrERvETCH. n. f. [orobus, Lat.] 

This plant hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe em- 
palement rifes the pointal, wrapt up in the membrane, which 
becomes a round pod, full of oval fhaped feeds ; two leaves, 
joined together, grow upon arib that terminates in a point. 

Millar. 

Br’rrour. n.f. [éutour, Fr.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the dittern; [Sce BITTERN.] but perhaps as properly 
bittour. 

Then to the waters brink fhe laid her head ; 

And, as a dittour bumps within a reed, 

To thee alone, O lakc, fhe faid, I tell. Dryden's W. of Bath. 

Bitu/mME. n. f. [from bitumen.] Bitumen. See BITUMEN. 

Mix with thefe 

Idzean pitch, quick fulphur, filver’s fpume, 

Sea onion, hellebore, and black bitume. May's Virgil. 

BITUMEN. n. f. [Lat.], A fat unctuous matter dug out of 
the earth, or {cummed off lakes, as the Afphaltis in Judæa, of 
various kinds; fome fo hard as to be ufed for coals; others fo 

glutinous as to ferve for mortar. Savary. 

It is reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, and put un- 
der water, will make, as it were, an artificial rock, the fub- 
{tance becometh fo hard. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N° 78 B. 

The fabrick feem’d a work of rifing ground, 

With fulphur and bitumen caft between. ` Dryden's Fables. 

Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is 
foluble in water. Woodward’s Method of Foffils. 

Brru'minous. adj. [from bitumen.] Having the nature and 

qualities of bitumen ; compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar ufed in the walls 
of Babylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter, like a 
{tone. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 

Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam’d. 

Miltons Par. Loft, b. x. 1. 562. 

Biva'tve. adj. [from binus and valve, Lat.] Having two 

valves or fhutters; aterm ufed of thofe fifh that have two 
fliclls, as oyfters; and of thofe plants whofe feed pods open 


BLA 


their whole length, to difcharge their feeds, as peas: 


In the cavity lies loofe the fhell of fome fort of bivalve, lar- 


ger than could be introduced in at either of thofe holes. 
Woodward on Foffils. 


Biva/LvuLAR. adj. [from bivalve.] Having two valves. Dicta 
Diti. 


Bi’xworr. 2. f. An herb. 

Br'zanTINE. n. f. [more properly {pelt byzantine; from Byzan= 
tium.] A great piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, which the 
king offereth upon high feftival days; it is yet called a bizan- 
tine, which anciently was apiece of gold coined by the empe- 
rours of Conftantinople. Camden's Remains. 

To BLAB. v. a. [b/abberen, Dutch.] 

1. To tell what ought to be kept fecret; it ufually implies rather 


thoughtleffnefs than treachery ; but may be ufed in either fenfe. 


The gaudy, d/abbing, and remorfcful day, |: ’ 
Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Thy dues be done, and none left out, 
Ere the b/abbing eaftern {cout 
The nice morn on the Indian fteep, 
From her cabin’d loophole peep. 
Nature has made man’s breait no windores, 
To publifh what he does within doors ; 
Nor what dark fecrets there inhabit, 
Unlefs his own rath folly ¿ab it. 
Sorrow nor joy can be difguis’d by art, 
Our foreheads $/ab the fecrets of our heart. Drydens Juv. 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worfhip to a crea- 
ture; but the very indices of the fathers cannot efcape the in- 


Milton. 


dex expurgatorius, for blabbing fo great a truth. Stilling fleet. 
Nor whifper to the tattling reeds 
The blackeft of all female deeds ; 
Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 
Where echo fits, and lif?’ ning mocks. Swift. 


2. To tell; in a good fenfe. 
That delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That b/abb’'d them with fuch pleafing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 
Shake[p. Titus Andronicus. 
To tattle; to tell tales. 
Your mute I’! be; 
When my tongue 4/abs, then let mine eyes not fee. : 
Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
BLAR. 7. f. [from the verb.] A teltale; a thoughtlefs babbler 5 
a treacherous betrayer of fecrets. 
The fecret man heareth many confeffions; for who will open 


To Bias. v. n. 


himfelf to a b/ab, or babbler ? Bacon, Effay 6. 
To have reveal’d 
Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend, 
Contempt and {corn of all, to be excluded 
All friendfhip, and avoided as a $/ab. Aiilton's Agoniftes. 


Whoever fhews me a very inquifitive body, I'll fhew him a 
blab, and one that {hall make privacy as publick as a proclama- 
tion. L’Eftrange. 

I fhould have certainly gone about fhewing my letters, under 
the charge of fecrecy, to every blab of ny acquaintance. 

Swifts Letters. 

Bia‘eser. n. f. [from bias.] A tattler; ateltale. 
To Bra’eeer. v.n. To whiftle to ahorfe. 
Bia’BBERLIPPED. Skinner. See BLOBBERLIPPED. 
BLACK. adj. [blac, Saxon. ] 

1. Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the evening, in the ¿lack and dark night. 

, Prov. vii. 9. 

By Ariftotle it feems to be implied, in thefe problems which 
enquire why the fun makes man é/ack, and not the fire, why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the fkin. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Dark. 

The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there was a 

great rain. 1 Kings, xviii. 45. 
3. Cloudy of countenance; fullen. 
She hath abated me of half my train; 

Look’d black upon me. 

4. Horrible; wicked; atrocious. 
Either my country never muft be freed, 
Or I confenting to fo black a deed. Dryden's Indian Emp: 
5. Difmal; mournful. 
A dire induétion am I witnefs to; 
And will to France, hoping, the confequence, 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakefp. Rich. IL. 
6. Black and blue. The colour of a bruife ; a ftripe. 
Miltrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
And, wing'd with {peed and fury, flew 
To refcue knight from black and blue. Hudibras, cant. ii. 
BLACK-BROWED. adj. [from black and -row.] Having black 
eyebrows ; gloomy ; difmal; threatening. 
Come, gentle night ; come, loving, b/ack-brow’d night, 
Give me my Romeo. Shakefp. Romea and Juliet, 
‘Thus when a b/ack-brow'd guft begins to rife, 

White foam at firft on the curl'd ocean fries, 

Then roars the main, the billows mount the fkies. 

Dryden, Eneida vii. l. 736. 
5 BLACK- 


Skinner. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


Budibrasy pa iik Cte 
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Brack-sryony. m. f. [tamaus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It is male and female in different plants ; the flowers of the 
male plant confift of one leaf, and are bell fhaped; but thefe 
are barren; the embryos are produced on the female plants, 
which become oval berries, including roundifh feeds. Thefe 
plants have no clafper, as the white bryony hath. The fpe- 
cies arc, 1. Ihe common black-brycny. 2. Black-bryony of Crete, 
with a trifid leaf, €e. The firft is rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, but grows wild under hedges, and is gathered for medi- 
cinal ufe. It may be eafily propagated by fowing the feeds, 
foon after they are ripe, under the fheltcr of buthes 3 where, in 


the fpring, the plants will come up, and fprcad their branches 
over the bufhes. Millar. 


BLack-CATTLE. Oxen; bulls; and cows. 
The other part of the grazier’s bufinefs is what we call 
black-cattley producing hides, tallow, and becf, for exportation. 
Swift. 
BLACK-EARTH. m. fe It is every where obvious on the furface 
of the ground, and what we call mould. Woodw. on Foffils. 
Biack-GuaRp. adj. [from black and guard.] A cant word a- 
mongft the vulgar ; by which is implied a dirty fellow ; of the 
meaneft kind. 
Let a dlack-guard boy be always about the houfe, to fend on 
your errands, and goto market for you on rainy days. Swift. 
BLACK-LEAD. x. f. [from black and /ead.] A mineral found in 
the lead-mines, much ufed for pencils; it is not fufible, or not 
without a very great heat. 
You muft firit get your black-lead fharpened finely, and put 
faft into quills, for your rude and firft draught. Peacham. 
Biack-malt. n.f. A certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
other confideration, paid to men allied with robbers, to be by 
them protected from the danger of fuch as ufually rob or iteal. 
Cowel. 


BLACK-PUDDING. 7. f. [from black and pudding.] A kind of 
food made of blood and grain. 


Through they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheefe, 
And fat black-puddings, proper food 
For warriours that delight in blood. Hudibras, p.i. cant. i. 
Biack-rop. n.f. [from black and red.] The ufher belonging to 
the order of the garter; fo called from the black rod he carries 
in his hand. He is of the king’s chamber, and likewife ufher 
of the parliament. Cowel. 
Brack. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 
x. A black colour. 
Black is the badge of hell, 
‘The hue of dungeons, and the {cowl of night. 
Shakefp. Loves Labour Loft. 
For the production of b/ack, the corpufcles muft be lefs than 
any of thofe which exhibit colours. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Mourning. 


Rife, wretched widow, rife; nor, undeplor’d, > 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford: ¢ 
But rife, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perifh’d lord. } 

Dryden’ s Fables. 


3- A blackamoor. 
4. That part of the eye which is black. 

It fuffices that it be in every part of the air, which is as big 
as the black or fight of the eye. Digby. 

To Brack. v. a. [from the noun.] To make black ; to blacken. 

Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the ink would be 
quickly dried up, but the paper, that I could not burn before, 
would be quickly fet on fire. Boyle on Colours. 

Then in his fury blackd the raven o’er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 

Addifon s Ovid's Metamorph. b.ii. 
Bra’cKamoor. 2. f. [from black and Moor.] A man by na- 
ture of a black complexion ; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a blackamoor, or a lion, than of 
a nurfe, or a cat. Locke on Education, § 115. 

Bia‘cKBERRIED Heath. [empetrum, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath leaves like thofe of the heath; the flowers are male 
and female, which grow in different parts of the fame plant; 
the male flowers have no petals; the female are fucceeded by 
blackberries, in each of which are contained threc or four hard 
feeds. ‘This little fhrub grows wild upon the mountains in 
Staffordfhire, Devonfhire, and Yorkshire. Millar. 

Bra’cKBERRY Bujh. n. f. A fpecies of bramble ; which fee. 
BLA'CKBERRY. n.f. ‘The fruit of the blackberry bufh. 

The policy of thefe crafty {neering rafcals, that ftale old 
moufe eaten cheefe Neftor, and that fame dogfox Ulyffes, is 
not proved worth a blackberry. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Then fad he fung the children in the wood ; 
How blackberries they pluck’d in defarts wild, 
And fearlefs at the glittering faulchion fmil’d. Gays Paf. 
Bra’cxsirp. z. f. [from black and bird.) “The name of a bird. 
Of finging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, blackbirds, 
thrufhes, and divers others. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
A {choolboy ran unto’t, and thought 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught, 
To Bia’cKEN. v.a. [from black.} 
1. To make of a black colour. 
VoL. I. 


Swift. 
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Blefs’d by afpiring winds, he finds the ftrand 
Blacken'd by crouds. 


While the long furrals backen all the way. 
2. Fo darken. 

‘That little cloud that appear’d at firft to Elijah’s fervant, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but prefently after grew, and fpread, 
and blackened the face of the wholc heaven. Souths 

3. To defame; or make infamous. 

Let us backen him what we can, faid that mifcreant Harri- 

fon, of the blefled king, upon the wording and drawing up his 


Privy 
Popes 


charge againft his approaching trial. Souths 
The morals b/acken’d, when the writings 'fcape 
The libell'd perfon, and the piGtur’d fhape: Pope. 


To Bra’exen. v.m To grow black, 
The hollow found 
Sung in the leaves, the foreft fhook around, 
Air blacker d, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ground. Dryden, 
Bea’cKisu. adj. [from black.) Somewhat black. 
Part of it all the year continues in the form of a blacti/h 
oil, Boyle. 
BLA'CKMOOR. 7. f. [ftom black and Moor.] A negro. 

The land of Chus makes no part of Africa; nor is it the ka+ 
bitation of déachmoors ; but tle country of Arabia, efpecially the 
happy and ftony. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 6. 1L: 

More to weft . 
The realm of Bacchus to the backmsor feas Pars Reg: b. ivs 
BLAa’cKNESS. n. f. [from black.] 
1. Black colour. 

Blacknefs is only a difpofition to abforb, or ftifle, without re« 

ficction, moft of the rays of every fort that fall on the bodies. 
Locke's Elements of Natural Philofo;-hy, c. iie 
There would emerge one or more very black fpots, and, 
within thofe, other {pots of an intenfer blackne/s. Newt. Opt. 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him quite, 
To footy blacknefs from the pureft white.  ddifon’s Ovid. 
2. Darknefs. 
His faults in him feem as the fpots of heav’n, 
More fiery by night’s blacknefs. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Bia/cxsmiTH. n. f. [from black and fmith] A {mith that works 
in iron; fo called from being very {mutty. 

The dblack/mith may forge what he pleafes. Hower’s E. Tearse 

Shut 'up thy doors with bars and bolts; it will be impoffible 
for the dlact/nith to make them fo faft, but a cat and a whore- 
matter will tind a way through them. Speftator, N° 205. 

BLA'CKTAIL. n.f. [from black and tail.} A fith; a kind of 
perch, by fome called ruffs, or popes. See Pope. Dia. 

BLA'CKTHORN. n.f. [from black and thorn.] The fame with 
the floe. See Prum, of which it isa fpecies. 

Bia‘ppeER. n. f. [blabbne, Saxon; blader, Dutch.} 

1. That veffel in the body which contains the urine. 

The bladder fhould be made of a membranous fubftance, and 
extremely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine, 
till an opportunity of emptying it. Ray on the Creation. 

2. It is often filled with wind, to which allufions are frequently ` 
made. 
That huge great body which the giant bore, 

Was vanquifh’d quite, and of that monftrous mafs 

Was nothing left; but like an empty bladder was. Fairy Q, 

A bladder but moderately filled with air, and ftrongly tied, 
being held ricar the fire, grew exceeding turgid and kard; but 
afterwards being brought nearer to the fire, it fuddenly broke, 
with fo loud a noife as made us for a while after almoft deaf. 

Boyles 
3. It is ufual for thofe that lcarn to fwim, to fupport themfelves 
with blown bladders. 
I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys, that fwim on bladders, 

Thefe many fummers, in a fea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth: my highblown pride 

At length broke under me. Shakefp. Henry VIL 

4. A blifter; a puftule. 
BLA'DDER-NUT. 2. f. [ flaphylodendron, Lat.) A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves; which are placed circu- 
larly, and expand in form of a rofe ; out of whofe many headed 
flower cup rifes the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous 
fruit, fomewhat like the inflated bladder of fifhes, and divided 
into two or three cells, containing feeds in form of a fcull. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common wild bladder-nut. 2. Three 
leaved Virginian bladder-nut. 3. Bladder-nut, with fingle fhining 
leaves. 4. Bladder-nut, with narrow bay leaves. 5. Three 
Jeaved American bladder-nut, with cut leaves. The firft of thefe 
trees is found wild in the woods, and other fhady places, in the 
northern parts of England. ‘The fecond fort is a native of A- 
merica, but is fo hardy as to endure the fevereft cold of our 
climate, in the open air. Both thefe kinds may be propagated, 
by fowing their feeds early in the fpring. They will commonly 
grow in England to the height of twelve or fourtcen feet. Mil. 

BLA'DDER-SENA. n. fi (colutea, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fuccceded by pods, refemb- 
bling the inflated bladder of fifhes, in which are contained fe- 
veral kidney fhaped feeds. The fpecies are five. Thefe fhrubs 
grow to the height of eight or ten feet; and, among flowering 
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trees, the oddnels of their flowers and pods will makea pretty 
variety. Millar. 

BLADE. n. f (bled, bled, Sax. bled, Fr.] The {pire of grafs 
bcfore it grows to feed; the green fhoots of corn which rife 
from the feed. ‘This feems to me the primitive fignification of 
the word Lade; from which, I believe, the blade of a {word 
was firft named, becaufe of its fimilitude in fhape; and, from 
the blade of a fword, that of other weapons or tools. 

There is hardly found a plant that yieldcth a red juice in the 
blade ox car, except it be the trce that beareth Janguis draco- 

nis, Bacon. 
Sends in his feeding flocks betimes, t’ invade 

The rifing bulk of the luxuriant d/ade. Drydens Georg. 

If we were able to dive into her {ccret recefles, we fhould 
find that the fmalleft bade of grafs, or moft contemptible weed, 
has its particular ufe. Swift on the Faculties of the Mind. 

Hung on every fpray, on every blade 

Of grafs, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. 
Bane. n.f. [blatte, Germ. blad, Dutch.] 

1. The fharp or ftriking part of a weapon or inftrument, diftin& 
fromthe handle. It is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo call- 
ed probably from the likenefsof a {word blade to a blade of grafs. 

He fought all round about, his thirfty blade 

To bathe in blood of faithlefs enemy. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 

Pollute her fabre with ignoble blood. Dryden's Hind and P. 
Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs difplays 

A ruddy gleam ; whofe hilt a filver blaze. Pope. 
2. A brifk man, either fierce or gay, called fo in contempt. So we 

fay mettle for courage. 

You'll find yourfelf miftaken, Sir, if you'll take upon you to 
judge of thefe blades by their garbs, looks, and outward ap- 
pearance. L’Eftrange. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he faid, 

Difpatch me, I pri’thee, this troublefome blade. Prior. 
BLADE of the Shoulder. ) 2. J. The bone called by anatomifts the 
Bia’DEEONE. $ fcapula, or fcapwar bone. 

Fle fell moft furioufly on the broiled relicks of a fhoulder of 

mutton, commonly called a bladebone. Pope. 

To a v.a. [from the noun.] To furnifh, or fit with a 
blade. 

Bia'DED. adj. [from blade.] Having blades or fpires. 

Her filver vifage in the wat’ry glafs, 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. 

Shake/p. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
Nor bladed grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds, 


Thom/fon. 


But fcales of fcurf and putrefaétion breeds. Dryden. 
Brain. a. f. [blezene, Sax. bleyne, Dutch.] A puftule; a botch ; 
a blifter. 
Itches, blains, 
Sow all th’ Athenian bofoms, and the crop 
Be general leprofy. Shake/p. Timon, 


Botches and d/ains muft all his flefh imbofs, 
And all his people. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 1. 180. 
Whene’cr I hear a rival nam’d, 
I feel my body all inflam’d ; 
Which breaking out in boils and Bains, 
‘vith yellow filth my linen ftains. 
Bia/MABLE. adj. [from blame.] Culpable ; faulty. 
Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are on both 
fides equally blamable. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
Bri A'MABLENESS. 1. f. [from blamable.] Fault; the ftate of be- 
ing liable to blame. 
Bramaery. adv. [from blamable.} Culpable; in a manner 
liable to cenfure. 
A procefs may be carried on againft a perfon, that is mali- 
cioufly or d/amably abfent, even to a definitive fentence. Ayliffe, 
To BLAME. v. a. [blimer, Fr.] 
1. To cenfure; to charge with a fault: it generally implies a 
flight cenfure. 


Swift. 


Our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate ; 
*Tis true, your duty to me it became ; 
But praifing that, I muft your condué& blame. 
Dryden's Tyrannick Love, 
Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend. 
2. To blame has ufually the particle for before the fault, 
‘The reader muft not blame me for making ufe here, all along 
of the word fentiment. Locke. 
3+ Sometimes, but rarely, of. 
Tomoreus he bland of inconfiderate rainefs, for that he 
would bufy himfelf in matters not belonging to his vocation, 


Knolles’ s Hiftory of the Turks. 


Pope. 


Brame. n. f. (from the verb. ] 
1. Fault; imputation of a fault. 
In arms, the praife of fuccefs is fhared amongft many ;- yet 
the d/ame of mitadventures is charged upon one. 


Sir J. Hayward. 
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They lay the ame on the poor little ones, fumetimes paf- 


fionately enough, to divert it from themfelves. Lockey 


2. Crime; that which produces or deferves cenfure. 


Who would not judge us to be difcharged of all Llame, 


which are confeft to have no great fault, even by their very 


word and teftimony, in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
Hooker, bs Ve § 276 


hitherto becn accuftomed to feem fmall. 
I unfpcak mine own detra¢tion ; here abjure e 
The taints and b/ames I laid upon myfelf, 
For ftrangers to my nature. 
HUn 

Thcrewith upon his creft, 

With rigour fo outrageous he fmit, 
That a large fhare it hew’d cut of the reft, ' 
And glancing down his fhield, from ¿/ame him fairly bleft. 
Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. ii. flanz. 18. 
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4. There is a peculiar ftruéture of this word, in which it is not 


very evident whether it be a zoun or a verb ; but I conceive it 
to be the noun. To blame, in French, a tort. 
You were to blame, I muft be plain with you, f 
To part fo flightly with your wife’s firft gift. 


Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 


I do not afk whether they were miftaken ; but, on fuppofi- 
tion they were not, whether they were to blame in the manner, 
Stillingfleet. 
Now we fhould hold them much zo blame, 
If they went back before they came. Py Prior. 
PLA'MEFUL. adj. [from blame and. full.) Criminal; guilty ; 
meriting blame. 
Is not the caufer of thefe timelefs deaths, 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shake/p, Richard TII, 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
If ever lady wrong’d her lord fo much, 
Thy mother took intovher blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor’d churl. Shake/p. Henry VI. p, ii. 
Bra’MELEss. adj. [from blame.] 
1. Guiltlefs; innocent; exempt from cenfure or blame. 
She found out the righteous, and preferved him b/amele/s un- 
to God. Wifdem, X. 5e 
The flames afcend on either altar clear, -ii 
While thus the b/amelefs maid addrefs’d her pray’r. Dryden. 
Such a leffening of our coin will deprive great numbers of 
blamele/s men, of afifth part of their eftates. Locke, 
2. Sometimes it is ufed with of. f 
We will be b/amelefs of this thine oath. Fofhuay ii. 17. 


Bia’meLesty. adv. [from blamzle/s.] Innocently; without 


crime. 

It is the wilful oppofing explicit articles, and not the not 
believing them when not revealed, or not with that conviction, 
again{ft which he cannot b/amele/ly, without pertinacy, hold out, 
that will bring danger cf ruin on any. Hammond’s Fundamentals; 

PLA'MELESNESS. naf. [from blamele/:.] Innocence; exemp- 
tion from cenfure. 

Having refolved, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with him, the blamele/nefs of 
the inferiour agent. Hlammond’s Fundamentals. 

Bia’mer. n. f. [from blame.] One that blames or finds, fault; 
a cenfurer. ' 
In me you’ve hallowed a pagan mufe, 

And denizon’d a ftranger, who, miftaught a8 

By blamers of the times they marr’d, hath fought 

Virtues in corners. Donne. 

BLAMEWO/RTHY. adj. [from blame and worthy.] Culpable; 
blameable ; worthy of blame or cenfure. 

Although the fame fhould be blameworthy, yet this age hath 
reafonably well forborn to incur the danger of any fuch blame. 

Hooker, L. v. § 12. 
To BLANCH. v. a. [dlanchir, F r.] 
1, To whiten; to change from fome other colour to white. 
You can behold fuch fights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When mine is blanch’ diwith fear. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of ufe; and we have 
fet down the practice of tradefmen who blanch it. Boyle. 

And fin’s black dye feems b/anch’d by age to virtue. 
Drydens Spanifh Friar. 
2. To {trip or peel fuch things as have hufks. 

Their fuppers may be bisket, raifins of the fun, and a few 

blanched almonds. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
3- To obliterate; to wath out; to balk ; to pafs over. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs and ands, to 
qualify treafon ; whereby every one might exprefs his malice, 
and blanch his danger. Bacon’s Henry VII, 

You are not tran{ported in an aétion that warms the blood 
and is appearing holy, to blanch, or take for admitted, the point 
of lawfulnefs. Bacon's Holy War. 

To BLancu. v. n. To cvade; to thift; to {peak foft. 

Optimi casare mortut ; books will {peak plain, when coun- 

fellors blanch, Bacon. 
BLA'NCHER. n. f. [from blanch.) A whitener. Dia. 
BLAND. adj. [blandus,Lat.] Soft; mild; gentle. 
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Shake/p. Macbeth. 
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In her face excufe 
Came prologue; and apology too prompt; 
Which, with band words at will, fhe thus addrefs’d, 
Milton's Par, Loft, b. ix, WSs. 
An even calm 
Perpetual reign’d, fave what the zephyrs ¿land 
Breath'd o’er the blue expanfe. Thomfan’s Spring. 
To Bia’npisn. v. a. [dlandier, Lat.] To fmooth ; to folten, 
Thave met with this word in no other paflage. 
Muft’ring all her wiles, 

With dlandifh'd parleys, feminine aflaults, 

Tonguc-battcries, fhe furceas’d not day nor night, 

To itorm me over-watch’d, and weary’d out. X 

s Militon s Agoniftes, l. 402, 
BLA'NDISHMENT. m /. [from blandifh ; blanditie, Lat.] 
I. Act of fondnefs; expreflion of tendernefs by gefture. 
The little babe up in his arms he hent, — 
Who, with fwect pleafure and bold blandifbment, 
*Gan fmile, Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. ii. flanz. 1. 
Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two; thefe cow’ring low 
With Slandifhment, Milt. Paradife Loft, b viii. L 351. 
2, Soft words; kind fpeeches. 

He was both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe frange 
fweetnefs and blandifoment of words, where he defired to effect 
or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon’s H, VIL 

3- Kind treatment; cares, 

Him Dido now with blandifhment detains ; 
But I fufpect the town where Juno reigns. Dryden's Virgil. 
Ín order to bring thofe infidels within the wide circle of 

whiggifh community, neither blandi/hments nor promifes are 

omitted. Swift's Examiner, N° 47. 
BLANK. adj. [ blanc, Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus, thus : 

Albianus, albianicus, bianicus, biancus, bianco, blanicus, blancus, 

blanc; vy others, from blanc, which, in Danifh, ficnifies bin- 

ing ; in conformity to which, the Germans have blancker, to 

Seine; the Saxons, blecan ; and the Englith, bleach, to whiten. | 
1, White. 

To the d/ank moon 
Her office they prefcrib’d: to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions. Parad. Loft, b.x. 1. 656, 
2. Without writing; unwritten ; empty of all marks. 
Our fubftitutes at home fhall have bank charters, 

Whereto, when they know that men are rich, 

They thall fubfcribe them for large fums of gold. 

Shake/p. Richard II. 

Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles ; but, upon 
the creditor fide, little more than blank paper. Addifon. Speiat. 

3. Confufed ; crufhed ; difpirited ; fubdued ; deprefied. 
There without fuch boaft, or fign of joy, 
Solicitous and d/anf, he thus began. Par. Regained, b. ii. 
Adam foon as he heard 

The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Aftonied ftood, and b/anė, while horrour chill 

Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. 

Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1,888. 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

"Vis all blank fadnefs, or continual fears. 

4. Without rhime;, where the rhime is blanched, or miffed. 

The lady thall fay her mind freely, or the blank verfe fhall 
halt for it. Shake/p. Hamlet, 

Long have your ears been fill’d with tragick parts 5 

Blood and d/ané verfe have harden’d all your hearts. 

Addifon's Drummer, Prologue. 

Our ¿lank verfe, where there is no rhime to fupport the ex- 
preifion, is extremely difficult to fuch as are not matters in the 
tongue. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Brank. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A void fpace. ` 

I cannot write a paper full as I ufed to do; and yet I will 
not forgive a, blank of half an inch from you. _ Swift. 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; which has no prize mark- 
ed upon it. 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, itis lots to blanks 
_ My name hath touch’d your ears. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
In fortune’s lottery lies 
A heap of blanks, like this, for one {mall prize. 
The world the coward will defpife, 
When life’s a b/ank, who pulls not for a prize. 
3- A paper from which the writing is effaced. 
She has left him 
The blank of what he was; 
I tell thee, eunuch, fhe has quite unmann’d him. Dryden. 
4. A paper unwritten ; any thing without marks or characters. 
For him, I think not on him; for his thoughts, 
Would they were d/anks, rather than fill'd with me. 
Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Omiffion to do what is neceflary, : 
Scals a commiffion to a bank of danger. Shakefp. Tr. and Cr. 
For the book of knowledge fair, - 
Prefented with an univerfal blang 
Of nature’s works, to me expung’d and ras’d. Par. Loft. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
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A life fo fpent is one great Clank, which, though not blotted 
with fin, is yet without any characters of grace or virtue. 
Rogers, ferm. xiis 
5. The point to which an arrow js directed; fo called, becaufe, 
to be more vifible, it was marked with white. 
Slander, 
Whofe whifper o'er the world’s diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank, í 
Tranfports its poifon’d thot. Shakefp. Hanlet: 
6. Aim; fhot. 
The harlot king 
Is quite beyond my aim; out of the blank 
And level of my brain. Shake/p. Winter's Tale: 
i have fpoken for you all my beft, 
And ftood within the b/ank of his difpleafure, 
For my free fpeech. Shakefp. Othello. 
7- Object to which any thing is directed. 
See better, Lear, and let me ftill remain 
The true dunk of thine. Shakefp. King Lear: 
To BLANK. v. a. [from bank; blanchir; F Ta 
1. To damp; to confule; to difpirit. 
Each oppofite, that d/anés the face of joys 
Meet what I would have well, and it deftroy. Shake/p: Haml, 
_ Dagon muft ftoop, and fhall ere long receive 
Such a difcomfit, as fhall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefe boafted trophies won on me, é: 
And with confufion é/ant his worfhippers. Miltons Agonifi. 
If the atheift, when he dies, fhould find that his foul remains, 
how will this man be amazed and blanked 2 Tillot/ons 

2. Toefface; to annul. 

All former purpofes were blanted; the governour at a bay; 
and all that charge loft and cancelled. Spenfer on freland: 

Bia’nker. x. f. [blanchette, Fr.] 

1. An woollen cover, foft, and loofely woven, fpread commonly 
upon a bed, over the linen fheet, for the procurement of 
warmth. 

Nor heav’n peep through the d/antet of the dark, 
To cry, hold! hold! Shake/p. King Lear: 
The abilities of man mutt fall fhort on one fide or other, like 
too fcanty a b/antet when you are abed; if you pull it upon 
your fhoulders, you leave your feet bare; if you thruft it down 
upon your feet, your fhoulders are uncovered. Temple. 
Himfelf among the ftoried chiefs he {pies, 
As from the é/anket high in air he flies. Pope’s Dunciads. 

2. A kind of pear, fometimes written blanquet. See PEaR, 

To BLA’'NKET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cover with a blanket. 

My face I'll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins; tie all my hair in knots. $}, King Lear: 

2. To tofs ina blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 

Ah, oh! he cry’d, what ftreet, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, Lanketings, and blows? Pope. 

Bia’nKxy. adv. [from blané.] Ina blank manner ; with white- 
nefs; with palenefs; with confufion. 

To BLARE. v. s. [blaren, Dutch.] To bellow; to roar. Skinn. 

To BLASPHE’/ME. v. a. [ b/a/phemo, low Lat.] 

1. To {peak in terms of impious irreverence of God. 

2. To fpeak evil of. 

_ The truef iffue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction ftands accurs’d, 
And does bla/pheme his breed. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Thofe who from our labours heap their board, 
Bla/pheme their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope's Odyffey. 
To BLASPHE'ME. v.n. To {peak blafphemy. 
Liver of bla/pheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Shake/p. Macketh: 
I punifhed them oft in every fynagogue, and compelled them 
to bla/pheme. AGS, XXVI. II. 

BLASPHE'MER. 2. /. [from Llafpheme.] A wretch that {peaks of 

God in impious and irreverent terms. 

Who was before a bla/phemer, and a perfecutor, and inju- 

rious. 1 Zim. i. 13. 
Even that /a/phemer himfelf would inwardly reverence him, 

as he in his heart really defpifes him for his cowardly bafe 


filence. South, 
Deny the curft L/a/phemer’s tongue to rage, 

And turn God’s fury from an impious age. Tickell, 
Should each bla/phemer quite efcape the rod, 

Becaufe the infult’s not to man, but God. Pope: 


Bi a’sPHEMOUS. adj. [from blafpheme. It is ufually fpoken wit 
the accent on the firft fyllable, but ufed by Mikon with it on 
the fecond. ] Impioufly irreverent with regard to God, 

O man, take heed how thou the gods do move, 
To caufe full wrath, which thou canft not refift ; 
Blafphemous words the {peaker vain do prove. Sidney, b. iis 
And dat’ft thou to the Son of God propound, 
To worfhip thee accurft; now more accurft 
For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 
And more bla/phemous ? Miltons Paradife Regained, b. iiis 
A man can hardly pafs the ftreets, without having his ears 
grated with fuch horrid and b/a/phemous oaths and curfes, Tiot. 
That any thing that -wears the name of a chriftian, or but of 


man, 


i BLA 


many fhould venture to own fuch a villainous, impudent, and 
biafphemous affertion in the face of the world, as this! South. 
La’spHEMOUSLY. adu. [from bia/pheme.] Impioufly; with 
wicked irreverence. f 7 
Where is the right ufe of his reafon, while he would b'a/phe- 
moufly {ct up to confroul the commands of the Almighty ? Swift. 
Bia’spHEMY. n. f. [from bla/phemce. f 
Blafphemy, ftri&ly and properly, isan offering of fome indig- 
nity, or injury, unto God him(clf, either by words or writing. 
Ayliffes Parergon. 
But that my heart’s on future mifchief fet, 
I would fpeak d/a/phemy, cre bid you fly; a 
But Ay you muft. Shakefp. Henry VI. p the 
Intrinfick goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin in contra- 
riety, to the fecret will of God; or elfe God could not be de- 
fined good, fo far as his thoughts and fecrets, but only fuperfi- 
cially good, as far as he is pleafed to reveal himfelf, which is 
perfect b/a/phemy to imagine. Hammona’s Fundamentals. 
BLAST. n. f. [from bly, Saxon ; blafen, Germ. to blow. ] 
1. A guft, or puff of wind. 
They that ftand high, have many blafts to fhake them ; 
And, if they fall, they dafh themfelves to pieces. 
` Shakefp. Richard Il. 
Welcome, then, 
Thou unfubftantial air, that I embrace ; 
‘The wretch that thou haft blown unto the wortft, 
Owes nothing to thy blafis. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, 
Doth loofe or bind their d/a/fsin fecret cave. Fairfax, b. i. 
Three fhips were hurry’d by the fouthern d/a/, 
And on the fecret fhelves with fury caft. Dryden's Eneid. 
2. The found made by blowing any inftrument of wind mufick. 
In peace there’s nothing fo becomes a man, 
As modett ftilnefs and humility ; 
But when the 4/a/? of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger.  Shake/p. Henry V. 
He blew his trumpet —the angelick bla 
Fill’d all the regions. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 1.76. 
‘The Veline fountains, and fulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the balcful 4/a/, the fignal of the war. Dryden's En. 
Whether there be two different goddefles called Fame, or 
one goddefs founding two different trumpets, it is certain, vil- 
lainy has as good a title to a blaft from the proper trumpet, as 
virtue has from the former. Swift. 
3. The ftroke of a malignant planet; the infection of any thing 
peftilential. 
By the b/a/? of God they perifh: Fob, iv. Q. 
To Brast. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ftrike with fome fudden plague or calamity. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 

Into her fcornful eyes! infect her beauty, 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun, 

To fall and b/a/? her pride. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Oh! Portius, is there not fome chofen curfe, 

Some hidden thunder in the ftore of heaven, 

Red with uncommon wrath, to 4/a/? the man, 

Who owes his greatnefs to his country’s ruin. Addi/on. Cato. 

2. To make to wither. 
Upon this b/a/ted heath you ftop our way. Macbeth. 

And behold feven thin ears, and b/affed with the eaftwind 
fprung up after them. Gen. xli. 6. 

She that like lightning fhin’d, while her face lafted, 
The oak now refembles, which lightning had blafled. 
Waller. 
To his green years your cenfures you would fuit, 
Not bluft that bloflom, but expect the fruit. 
Agony unmix’d, inceffant gall 
Corroding every thought, and b/a/fing all 
Love’s paradife. Thom/on’s Spring, l. 1075, 
3. To injure; to invalidate. 

He fhews himfelf either very weak, if he will take my word, 
wher he thinks I deferve no credit; or very malicious, if he 
knows I deferve credit, and yet goes about to d/a/ it. 

Stillingfleet’ s Defence of Difcourfes on Romifh Idolatry. 
4. To cutoff; to hinder from coming to maturity. 

This commerce, Jefhophat king of Juda endeavoured to re- 
new; but his enterprize was bla/ted by the deftruction of veffels 
in the harbour. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. To confound; to ftrike with terrour, 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din, blaf? you the city’s ears ; 
Make mingle with your ratt’ling tabourines. 
Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bia’stmentT. n.f. [from blafl.] Blatt; fudden ftroke of in- 
fection. 
In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious b/a/tments are moft imminent. Shake/p. Hamlet, 
BLA'TANT. adj. (blatttant, Fr.] _Bellowing as a calf. 
You Icarn’d this language from the d/atant beaft. Dryden. 
To BLA'TTER. v. n. [from b/atero, Lat.] To roar; to make 
a fenfelcfs noife. It isa word not now ufed. 
She rode at peace, through his only pains and excellent en- 


Dryden. 
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durance, however cavy lift to batter againft him. Spenf, Irel. 


Bearrera tion. n. f. [blateratio, Lat.] Noife; fen{elefs roar. 
Bray. n.f- A {mall white river fith ; called alfo a bleak, which 


fce. 
BLAZE. n. f- [blare, a torch, Saxon. ] “o 
1. A flame; the light of the flame: blaze implies more the light 
than the heat. > 5 

They are in a moft warlike preparation, and hope to comé 
upon them in the heat of their divifion.— Che main blaze of ıt 
is paft; but a {mall thing would make it fame again. | 

; Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, a 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight. Dryden's Hind and P. 

What groans of men fhall fill the martial field l 
How fierce a blaze his faming pile fhall yield ! ia 
What fun’ral pomp thall floating Tiber fee ! Dryden's fin. 

2. Publication; wide diffufion of report. 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame; 

The people's praife, if always praife unmixt ? 

Milton’s Paradif. Loft, b. iii. l. 476 

3. Blaze isa white mark upon a horfe, defcending from the fore- 
head almoft to the nofe. Farrier’s Didi. 

ToBraze. v. n. [from the noun.] 7 

1. To flame; to fhew the light of the fame. 

Thus you may long live an happy inftrument for your king 

and country; you fhall not be a meteor, or a ei ftar, but 

ella fixa; happy here, and more happy hereafter. 
AA ou PRAE Advice to Villiers. 
The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main, 
Then glofly fmooth lay all the liquid plain. Pope's Ody fey. 

2. To be confpicuous. 
To BLAZE. v. a. 
1. To publifh; to make known; to fpread far and wide. 

The noife of this fight, and iflue thereof, being blazed by the 
country people to fome noblemen thereabouts, they came thi- 
ther. Sidney, b. ii. 

My words, in hopes to blaze a ftedfaft mind, 

This marble chofe, as of like temper known. 

Thou fhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 
Shakefp. Romes and Fulict. 
When beggars die, there are no comets feen ; 
The heav’ns themfelves b/aze forth the death of princes: 
Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

But he went out, and began to publifh it much, and to b-aze 

abroad the matter. Mark, i. 45. 
Such mufick worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs height of her immortal praife, 


Sidney. 


Whofe luftre leads us. A Miltone 
Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and d/az’d, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 

I walk’d about. Mi'ton's Agoniftes, 1.527. 
Whofe follies, blaz’d about, to all are known, 

And are a fecret to himielf alone. Granville. 
But, mortals, know, ’tis ftill our greateft pride 

To blaze thofe virtues, which the good would hide. Pope. 


2. To blazon; to give an account of enfigns armorial in proper 
terms. Thisis not now ufed. 

This, in ancient times, was called a fierce; and you fhould 
then have blazed it thus: he bears a fierce, fable, between two 
flerces, or. Peacham on Drawing. 

3--To inflame; tofire. This is not a proper ufe. 
Pall’d thy d/azed youth 
Becomes affuag’d, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
Bra‘zer. n. f. [from blaze.] One that {preads reports. 
Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d, 

Babblers of folly, and b/azers of crime 5 

His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time ; 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fairy Queen. 

To Bra’zon. v. a. [bla/onner, Fr.) 
1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures on enfigns armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, which I am 
not herald enough to ¿lazon into Englith. ddifon. Guardian. 

2. To deck; to embellifh ; to adorn. 
‘Then d/azons in dread {miles her hideous form ; 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting ftcrm, Garth's Di/pen/at. 
3. To difplay ; to fet to fhow. 
O thou goddefs, 
Thou divine nature! how thyfclf thou blazon’ ft 
In thefe two princely boys! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violct, 
Not wagging his fweet head. 
4. To celebrate; to fet out. 
One that excels the quirk of b/azoning pens, 
And, in terreftrial vefture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency. 
5. To blaze about; to make publick. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline, 


Shake/p. Othelia. 


What's 
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What’s this but libelling againft the fenate, 
_ And dlazoning our injultice every where ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr, 
Bra’zon. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. ‘The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 
Proceed unto beafts that are given in arms, 
what I ought to obferve in their b/azon. 
2. Show ; divulgation; publication. 
But this cternal 4/¢zon muft not be 
To ears of ficth and blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
3. Celebration ; proclamation of fome quality. 
I am a gentleman.— PI] be fworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, and {pirit, 
Do give thee five-fold blazon. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blazon of their 
exploits upon the company. Collier on Pride. 
Bra’zonry. x. f. [from blazon.] The art of blazoning. 
Give me certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
. To BLEACH. v a. [bieechen, Germ.] To whiten ; common- 
ly to whiten by expofure to the open air. 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 
And maidens b/each their fummer fmocks. 


Shake/p. Loves Labour Loft. 


and teach me 
Peacharnn 


Should I not feck 
The clemency of fome more temp’rate clime, 
To purge my gloom; and, by the fun refin’d, 
Bafk in his beams, and b/each me in the wind ? 
For there are various penances enjoin’d; 
And fome are hung to é/each upon the wind ; 
Some plung’d in waters. Drydens Æneid. 
To BLEACH. v.n. To grow white; to grow white in the 
open air. 
‘The white fheet b/eaching in the open field. Sh. IV. Tale. 
On every nerve 
The deadly winter feizes ; fhuts up fenfe ; 
Lays him along the fnows, a ftiffen’d corfe, 
Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blaft. Thomhn. 
BLEAK. aadj. [blac, blac, Saxon.] 
x. Pale. 
2. Cold; chill. 


Dryden. 


Intreat the north 
To make his b/cak winds kifs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold. Shake/p. King John. 
The goddefs that in rural fhrine 

Dwell’ft here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleft fong 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

‘To touch the prozperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 

Her defolation prefents us with nothing but bleak and barren 
profpects. Addifon. Spectator, N° 477. 

Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick fhore, 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more. Pope. 
Burak. n. f. [from his white or bleak colour.] A {mall river fith. 

The bleak, or frefhwater fprat, is ever in motion, and there- 
fore called by fome the river fwallow. His back is of a plea- 
fant, fad fea water green; his belly white and fhining like the 
mountain {fnow. Beaks are excellent meat, and in beft feafon 
in Auguft. Waltons Angler. 

BLE‘AKNESS. n. f. [from bleak.] Coldnefs; chilnefs. 

The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without com- 
plaining of the b/eaknefs of the air in which they are born; as 
the armies of the northern nations keep the field all winter. 

Addifon. Guardian, N° 102. 
Bie’aky. adj. [from bleak.] Bleak; cold; chill. 
On fhrubs they browze, and, on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. 
BLEAR. adj. [blaer, a blifter, Dutch. ] 
1. Dim with rheum or water; fore with rheum. 
It is an ancient tradition, that bear eyes affect found eyes. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 923. 

It is no more in the power of calumny to blaft the dignity 
of an honeft man, than of the blar eyed owl to caft fcandal 
on the fun. L’Eftrange. 

His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin; 


Dryden. 


His beard was ftubble, and his cheeks were thin. Dryden. 
When thou fhalt fee the b/car ey’d fathers teach 
Their fons this harfh and mouldy fort of fpeech. Dryden. 


2. Dim; obfcure in general; or that which makes dimnefs. 
Thus I hurl 
My dazling fpells into the fpungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with bar illufion, 
And give it falfe prefentments. 
To BLEAR. v.a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. ‘To make the eyes watry, or fore with rheum. 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the d/eared fights 
Are fpeétacled to fee him. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
The Dardanian wives, 
With bleared vifages, come forth to view 
Th’ iffue of th’ exploit. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
When I was young, I, like a lazy fool, 
Would bicar my eyes with oil, to ftay from fchool ; 
Averfe to pains. Drydens Perfiusy fate itis 
2. To dim the eyes, 
VoL. I. a 


Milton, 


BLE 
This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argument, to blar 
our cyes, and lull ys aflecp in fecurity? Raleigh s Effays. 
BLE'AREDNESS. 1. fe [from bleared.] The ftate of being blear- 
ed, or dimmed with rheum. ; 


The defluxion falling upon ‘the edges ofthe eyelids, makes a 
blearedne/s. Gi Wifeman’s Surgery- 
To BLEAT. v.m. [blezan, Sax.] To cry as aihecp. 
We werc as twinn’d lambs, that did frifk ìi? th’ fun, a 
And bleut the one at th’ other, Shake/p.. Winter's Tales 
You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf, — Sii 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 
‘Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
While on fweet grafs her bleating charge does lie, 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Rofcommon, 
What bull dares bellow, or what fheep dares bleat 
_ Within the lion’s den? Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
BLEAT. n.f. [from the verb.] The cry of a fheep or lamb. 
Set in my fhip, mine ear reach’d, where we rod, 
Caan tee of oxen, and the bleat 
eecy fheep. Chapman’s Odyffey, b. xii. 
The rivers and their hills around, a Wy 
With lowings, and with dying beats refound. 
BLEB. n. f. [blaen, to fwell, Germ.] A blifter. 
BLED. particip. [from to bleed.] 
To BLEED. v. n. pret. I bled; Ihave bled. [bleban, Saxon.] 
1. To lofe blood; to run with blood. 
I bleed inwardly for my lord. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure ; 
For goodnefs dare not check thee ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Many, upon the feeing of others bleed, or ftrangled, or tor- 
tured, themfelves are ready to faint, as if they bled. 
Bacou’s Nat. Hiftory, N° 795. 


Dryden. 


Skinnere 


Shake/p. Timon. 


2. To die a violent death. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today ; 

Had he thy reafon, would he fkip and play ? Pope. 

3: To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that drops from 
fome body, as blood from an animal. 
For me the balm fhall bleed, and amber flow, 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope’s Windf. Fore/t. 
To BLEED. v.a. To let blood; to take blood from: 

That from a patriot of diftinguifh’d note, 

Have bled, and purg’d me to a fimple vote. Pope. 
Bueit. adj. Bafhful. Itis ufed in Scotland, and the border- 
BLATE. § ing counties. 

To BLEMISH. v. a. [from blame, Junius; from blême, white, 
Fr. Skinner. ] 
1. To mark with any deformity. 

Likelier that my outward face might have been difguifed, 

than that the face of fo excellent a mind could have been thus 


blemifbed. Sidney. 
2. To defame; to tarnifh, with refpect to reputation, 
Not that my verfe would blemifh all the fair ; 
But yet if fome be bad, ’tis wifdom to beware: Dryden. 


Thofe, who, by concerted defamations, endeavour to blemifh 
his character, incur the complicated guilt of flander and per- 
jury. Addifon. Frechalder. 

Bre'misu. x. f. [from the verb.] 
I. A mark of deformity; a fcar; a diminution of beauty. 

As he hath caufed a b/emi/h in a man, fo fhall it be done to 
him again. Lev. xxiv. 20, 

Open it fuch a diftance off from the eyelid, that you divide 
not that ; for, in fo doing, you will leave a remedilefs b/enA/h. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. Reproach ; difgrace; imputation. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft, 

That clear fhe died from blemi/h criminal. Fairy Dueety b. ii. 

That you have been earneft, fhould be no bLlemifh or difcredit 
at all unto you. Hooker, Preface. 

And if we fhall negleét to propagate thefe bleffed difpofitions, 
what others can undertake it, without fome blemifh to us? fome 
reflection on our negligence ? Sprat. 

None more induftrioufly publith the blemifhes of an extraor- 
dinary reputation, than fuch as lie open to the fame cenfures ; 
raifing applaufe to themfelves, for refembling a perfon of an ex- 
alted reputation, though in the blamable parts of his cha- 
racter. Addifon. Speétator,N° 256, 

3. A foil; turpitude; taint; deformity. 
Firft fhall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted a blemish, 

Ere that I leave with fong of praife her przife to folemnize, 

l Sidney, b. i; 

Is conformity with Rome a blemi/h unto the church of Eng- 
land, and unto churches abroad an ornament ? 

Hooder, b. iv. §. 6: 
Not a hair perifh’d : 
On their fuftaining garments not a blemi/h, 


But frefher than before. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
Evadne’s hufband ’tis a fault : 
To love, a blemijh to my thought. Waller's M. Trag. 


That your duty may no blemifh take, 
I will myfelf your father’s captive make, Dryd. Indian Emp, 


ak Such 
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Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as well 
as a blemifh, the fubjeét of dcrifion. Addifon. Speé?. N° 291. 
To BLENcH. v. n. . To fhrink; to fart back; to Ay off. 
I'll obferve his looks; 
I'll tent him tothe quick ; if he but bench, 
I know my courfe. 
a ~ _ Patience herfelf, what goddefs ere fhe be, 
- » Doth leffer blench at fufferance than I do. Shake/p. Tr. and Cr. 
° D ~ Hold you ever to our fpecial drift; 
“Though fometimes you do blench from this to that, 
As caufedoth minifter.  Shakep. Merry Wives of Windfar. 
ə To Brencu. v.a. To hinder; to obftru&. 

The rebels befieged them, winning the even ground on the 
top,, by carrying up great truffes of hay before them, to blench 
the defendants fight, and dead their fhot. Carew’s Survey. 

To BLEND. v.a. preter. I blended; anciently, blent. [blendan, 
Saxon. ] 
1. To mingle together. 
Tis beauty truly blent, whofe red and white 

Nature’s own {weet and cunning hand hath laid on. 

° Shakejp. Twelfth Night. 

The miftion taught by the ancients is too flight or grofs ; 
for bodies, mixed according to their hypothefis, would not ap- 

» pear fuch to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would difcern the 
elements, if they were no otherwife mingled, than but blended, 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 


= but not united. Boyle. 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majefty together blend. Dryden. 
The grave, where even the great find reft, 
And blended lie th’ oppreffor and th’ opprefs’d. Pope. 


2. To confound. 

‘The moon fhould wander from her beaten way, the times 
and feafons of the year blend themfelyes by difordered and con- 
fufed mixture. Hooker, b.i. § 3. 

3- To pollute ; to fpoil; to corrupt. This fignification was an- 
ciently much in ufe, but is now wholly obfolete. 
Which when he faw, he burnt with jealous fire ; 
The eye of reafon was with raze yblent. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abafe the high heroick fpirit. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
The whilft thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 

And thy throne royal with difhonour. blent. Spenf. Hubb. 
BLE'NDER. 2. f. [from to blend.] The perfon that mingles, 
Brent. The obfolcte participle of blend. See BLEND. 

Yo BLESS. v.a. [blery:an, Saxon.] 
1. To make happy ; to profper. 
‘The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice b/e/i’d ; 

It dleffetb him that gives, and him that takes. Merch. of Ven. 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

Thad liv’d a d/effed time: for, from this inftant, 

There’s nothing. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

This kingdom enjoyed the greateft calm, and the fulleft mea- 
fure of felicity, that any people, in any age for fo long time to- 


gether, have been blefjed with. Clarendon. 
Happy this ifle, which fuch a hero b/e/?; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaft ? Waller. 


In vain with folding arms the youth aflay'd 
‘To ftop her flight, and ftrain the flying fhade ; 
But fhe return’d no more, to b/e/s his longing eyes. Dryden. 
O hofpitable Jove! we thus invoke, 
Blefs to both nations this aufpicious hour. Drydens Æn. 
2. To wifh happinefs to another ; to pronounce a bleffing upon 
him. 

And this is the bleffing wherewith Mofes the man of God 

b'sffed the children of Ifrael, before his death. Deut. xxxiii. I. 
3. lo praile; to glorify for benefits received ; to celebrate. 
Unto us there is one only guide of al] agents natural, and he 
both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be bleffcd, 
- adored, and honoured by all for ever. Hooker, bai. § 3, 
But b/e/'d be that great pow’r, that hath us ble(s’d 
With longer life than earth and heav’n can have. Davies. 
4. It feems, in one place of Spenfer, to fignify the fame as to 
wave ; to brandifh ; to flourifh. 
Whom when the prince to battle new addreft, 

And threat’ning high his dreadful ftroke did fec, 

His fparkling blade about his head he 42/2, 

And fmote off quite his right leg by the knee. Fairy Q, b.i. 

Rre’ssep. particip. adj. [from to ble/s.] Happy ; enjoying hca- 
venly felicity. 
BLE'ssED Thijtle. [enicus, Lat] The name of a plant. 

The charaéters are; It hath flofculous flowers; confifting of 
many florets, which are multifid, and ftand upon the embryo ; 
thefe florets are inclofed in a icaly cup, furroundcd with leaves. 
The fpecies are, r. The blefed thiftle. 2. The yellow dittat 
thifile. "The bleffed thiftle is cultivated in gardens for the herb, 
which is dricd and preferved for medicinal ufes; but of late 
years it hath been lefs ufed than formerly. Millar. 

Bre'ssEDLY. adv. [from blefid.] Happily. 

This accident of Clitophon’s taking had fo Llefedly procured 

their meeting. Sidney, b.i. 


BLe’ssEDNESS, 2. f. [from blefed.] 
1. Happinefs ; felicity. a 
Many times have I, leaning to yonder palm, admired the 
bleffednefs of it, that it could bear love without the fenfe o 
pain. Sidne 
His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf, : 
And found the dlefedne/s of being little. Shake/p. Hen. VIL 
2. Sanétity. 


Earthlier happy is the rofe diftill’d, g 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives, and dies in fingle blefednefs. 

Shake/p. Midfummer Night's Dreams 
3- Heavenly felicity, . 
It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paffes into glory, 
bleffednefs, and immortality. South, 
4. Divine favour. d i 
BLE'ssER. n. f. [from ble/s.] He that bleffes, or gives a blef- 
fing; he that makes any thing profper. S 
When thou recciveft praife, take it indifferently, and return 
it to God, as the giver of the gift, or the d/efer of the action. 
Taylor’s Holy Living. 
Bie'ssinc. n. f. [from ble/s.] ko À 
1. Benediction; a prayer by which happinefs is implored for any 
one. 
2. A declaration by which happinefs is promifed in a prophetick 
and authoritative manner. 

The perfon that is called, kneeleth down before the chair, 
and the father layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, and 
giveth the Lleffing. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

3- Any of the means of happinefs; a gift; an advantage; a be- 
nefit. 
Nor are his b/efings to his banks confin’d, ; 

But free, and common, as the fea and wind. Denham. 

Political jealoufy is very reafonable in perfons perfuaded of 
the excellency of their conftitution, who believe that they de- 
rive from it the moft valuable d/e/ings of fociety. Adsifon, — 

A juft and wife magiftrate is a A/effing as extenfive as the į 
community to which he belongs: a bie/ing which includes all 
other d/efings whatfoever, that relate to this life. Atterbury. 

4. Divine favour. 
My pretty coufin, 

Bleffing upon you ! 

l had moft need of b/e/ing, and amen, 

Stuck in my throat. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a Lle(fing may come upon thee from them. Ecclus, iii. 8. 

He {hall receive the A/e/fing from the Lord. Pfalm xxix. 5. 

5. The Hebrews, under this name, often underftand the prefents 
which friends make to one another ; in all probability, becaufe 
they are generally attended with dlefings and compliments koth 
from thofe who give, and thofe who receive. Calmet. 

And Jacob faid, receive my prefent at my hand; take, I 
pray thee, my b/effing that is brought to thee. Gen. xxxiii. 10. 

BLEST. particip. adj. [from blefs.] 

Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endlefs reft ! 

Bi:ft in thy genius, in thy love too blef / 

Brew. The preterite from blow ; which fee. 

The reft fled into a {trong tower, where, feeing no remedy, 
they defperately 4/ew up themfelves, with a great part of the 
caftle, with gunpowder, Knolles's Hiftory of the Turis. 

BLEYME. n.f. An inflammation in the foot of a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from bruifed blood, between the fole and the bone. 

Farrter’s Did. 


Shakefp. Macketh, 


Pope. 


Buicur. 1. f. [The etymology unknown. ] 

1, Mildew ; according to Séinner ; but it feems taken by moft 
writers, in a general fenfe, for any caufe of the failure of 
fruits. 

I complained to the oldeft and beft gardeners, who often fell 
into the fame misfortune, and efteemed it fome biight of the 
{pring. Temple. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blafting. 

When you come to the proof once, the firft blight of froft 
fhall moft infallibly ftrip you of all your glory. L’Eftrange. 

To Bricur. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To corrupt with mildew. 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious mineral 
dtcams ; it then blafts vegetables, blights corn and fruit, and is 
fomctimes injurious even tomen.  /oodward’s Natural Hif. 

2. Ingeneral, to blaft; to hinder from fertility. 

My country neighbours do not find it impofible to think of 
a lame horfe they have, or their blighted corn, till they have run 


over in their minds all beings. Locke. 
But left harth care the lover's peace deftroy, 
And roughly b/ight the tender buds of joy, 
Let reafon teach. Lyttletcn. 


BLIND. adi. [bhino, Saxon.) 
1. Without fight ; deprived of the fenfe of fecing ; dark. 
The blind man that governs his fteps by feeling, in defect of 
eyes, receives advertifement of remote things through a ftaff. 
Digby on the Scul. 


° Thofe 


BL I 

_ Thofe other two equall’d with me in fate; 

So were I equall’d with them in renown ! 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Mezonides ; 

And Tirefias, and Phineus, prophets old. Par. Loft, b. iit. 

2. IntelleStually dark; unable to judge; ignorant; with to be- 
fore that which is unfeen. 
All authors zo their own defeéts are blind; 

Hadit thou, but Janus like, a face behind, 

To fce the people, what {play mouths they make; 

To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back. Drydén’s Perf. 

3. Sometimes of. 
Blind of the future, and by rage mifled, 
He pulls his crimes upon his people’s head. Dryden's Fab. 
4. Unfeen; out of the publick view ; private ; generally with 
fome tendency to fome contempt or cenfure. 

To grievous and fcandalous inconveniencies they make 
themfelves fubje&t, with whom any blind or fecret corner is 
judged a fit houfe of common prayer. Hooker, b. v. Ss: 

5. Notealily difcernible ; hard to find; dark; obfcure; unfeen. 

There be alfo diind fires under flone, which flame not out ; 


but oil being poured upon them, they flame out. Bacon. 
Where elfe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangl’d wood ? Milton. 


_ How have we wander'd a long difmal night, 
Led through bind paths by each deluding light. Rofcommon. 
Part creeping underground, their journey blind, 


And climbing from below, their fellows meet. Dryden. 
So mariners miftake the promis’d guft, 

And, with full fails, on the b/ind rocks are loft. Dryden. 
A poftern door, yet unobferv'd and free, 

Join’d by the length of a blind gailery, 

To the king’s clofet bed. Drydens Æneid. 


6. Blind Feffels. [with chymifts.] Such as have no opening but 
on one fide. 
To Buinp. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes ! Shake/p. King Lear. 
Of whofe hand have I received any bribe to d/:nd mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will reftore it. I Sam. xii. 3. 
A blind guide is certainly a great mifchief; but a guide that 
blinds thofe whom he fhould lead, is undoubtedly a much 


greater. South. 
2. ‘To darken ; to obfcure to the cye. 
So whirl the feas, fuch darknefs blinds the fky, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryden's Fab, 


3- To obfcure to the underftanding. 

The ftate of the controverfy between us he endcavoured, 

with all his art, to b/imd and confound. Stillingfleet. 
BEIND.2. f: 
1. Somcthing to hinder the fight. 

Hardly any thing in our converfation is pure and genuine ; 
civility cafts a bänd over the duty, under fome cuftomary 
words. L’Eftrange. 

2 Something to miflead the eye, or the underftanding. 

Thefe difcourfes fet an oppofition between his commands 
and decrees; making the one a diind for the execution of the 
other. Decay of Piety. 

To BLINDFOLD. v.a. [from blind and fold.] To hinder from 
feeing, by blinding the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they ftruck him on the 
face. Luke, xxii. 64. 

BLINDFOLD. adj. [fromthe verb.] Having the eyes covered. 
And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt unwares, 

Whilft reafon, blent through paffion, nought defcried, 

But, as a bisudfold bull, at random fares, 

And where he hits, nought knows, and where he hurts, 

nought cares. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. iv. fanz. ap 
Who biindfold walks upon a river’s brim, 

When he fhould fee, has he deferv’d to fwim? Dryden. 

When lots are fhuffed together, or a man blindfold cafts a 
dye, what reafon can he have to prefume, that he fhall draw a 
white ftone rather than a black ? South. 

They will look into the ftate of the nation with their own 
eyes, and be no longer led blindfold by a male legiflature. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N° 32. 
Buyxpry. adv. [from blind.] 
1. Without fight. Was 
2. Implicitely ; without examination. 
The old king, after a long debate, 

By his imperious miftrefs L/indly led, l 

Has given Cydaria to Orbellan’s bed.  Dryd. Indian Emp. 

How ready zeal for intereft and party, is to charge atheifm 
on thofe, who will not, without examining, fubmit, and blindly 
fwallow their nonfenfe. Locke. 

2. Without judgment or direction. 
How feas, and earth, and air, and aétive fame, 
Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, 
Were biindly gather’d in this goodly ball. Drydens Silenus, 
Bri/NDMAN’S BUFF. n.f. A play in which fome onc is to have 
his cyes covered, and hunt out the reft of the company. 


Bell 
¿_ Difguis’d in all the matk of night; 
We left our champion on his flight ; 
At blindman’s buff to grope his way, 
In equal fear of ‘night and day. ) Hudibras, pii. cit: 
He imagines | fhut my eyes again; but furely he fancies L 
play at pe buff with him for he thinks I. never have 
my eyes open. Stillingfect's Defence of Dic. on Romiyh idolatry. 
BLINDNESS. 7. f. Mion biad I. An y 
1. Want of fight. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chufe, 
_ Folly and blinduefs only could refufe. 
2. Ignorance; intelle€tual darknefs, 
All the reft as born of favage brood, 
But with bafe thoughts are into blindnefs lcd; 
And kept from looking on the lightfome day. Spenfer. 
Whenfoever we would proceed beyond theie fimple idcas, 
we fall prefently into darknefs and difficulties, and can difcover 
nothing farther but our own blindnefs and ignorance. Locke. 
Burnpsipe. nf. [from blind and Jide.) Weaknefs; foible ; 
weak part. 
He is too great a lover of himfelf; but this is one of his 
biundfides; and the beft of men, I fear, are not without them. 
Swift s Wonderful Wonder of lVenders. 
Bui'npworm. n.f. [from blind and worm.] A fmall viper, the 
lealt of our Engiifh ferpents, but venemous. 
You fpotted {nakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not feen; 
Newts and diindworms, do no wrong $ 
Come not near our fairy quecn. Shakefp. Aid. N. Dr. 
The greater flow worm, called alfo the blindworm, is com- 
monly thought to be blind, betaufe of the littlenefs of his eyes, 
Grew's Mujum: 


Detar: 


To BLINK. v. n. [blincken, Danifh-] 
1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one eye 

Upon the other were a eh ae 

That to trepan the one to think 

The other blind, both ftrove to dims. Hudtbrasy p. iii. c. ii. 

2. To fee obfcurely. 
What's here! the portrait of a blinking idiot. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Sweet and lovely well, 
Shew me thy chink, to d/izé through with mine eyne. 
Shake/p. Midfummer Night s. Dreams 
His figure fuch as might his foul proclaim; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. 
BLINKARD. n f. [from blinkt] 
1. One that has bad eyes. 
2. Something twinkling: 

In fome parts we fee many glorious and eminent ftars, in 
others few of any remarkable greatnefs, and, in fome, none 
but blinkards, and obfcure ones. Hatewell cn Providence. 

BLISS. 2. /. [blipye, Sax. from blrSayian, to rejoice. ] ~ 
1. The highett degrce of happinefs;_bicflednefs ; felicity; gene- 
rally ufed of the happinefs of bleffed fouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witneffed of himfulf, I 2m the way ; 
the way that leadeth us from mifery into é:/s. Hookers Di: 

Dim fadnefs did not fpare 
That time celeftial vifages ; yet, mix’d 
With pity, violated not their blifs. 
With me 

All my redeem’d may dwell, in joy and Llif. Par. Loft, b. xi. 
2. Felicity in general. 

~ Condition, circumftance is not the thing ; 

Blifs is the fame in fubjeét or in king. Pope. 
Buri'ssFuL. adj. [from bii/s and full.) Full of joy; happy in 

the higheft degree. 
Yet fwimming in that fea of bli/sful joy, 

He nought forgot. Fairy Queen, b.l. cà. flan. 44. 

The two faddcft ingredients in hell, are deprivation of the 
blisful vifion, and confufion of face. Hammond. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 
Uninterrupted Joy, unrival’d love, 
In b/ifsful folitude. Miltons Paradife Loft; b. iii. 1. 89. 
Firft in the fields I try the filvan ftrains, 
Nor blufh to fport in Windfor’s blifsful plains. 
Bit'ssFULLY. adv. [from blifsful.] Happily. i : 
Buissrutness. x. f. [from 5'/ful.] Happinefs; fulnefs of joy. 
To Bri'ssom. v. x, To caterwaul ; to be luitful. Dict. 
BLISTER. x. /. [bluyfter, Dutch. ] ; 
I. A puftule formed by raifing the cuticle from the cutis, and 
filled with ferous blood. f 
In this ftate fhe gallops, night by night, 

O'er ladies lips, who ftrait on kifics dream, 

Which oft theangry mob with dii/fers plagues, 

Becaufe their breaths with fweetineats tainted are, 

Svakefp. Romeo and Fulivt. 

I found a great b/ifler drawn by the eailick, but had it cut, 
which run a good deal of water, but filled again by next 
night Temple. 

2. Any fwelling made by the feparation of a film or fkin frem 
the other parts. 


i Upon 


Popes Iliad. 


Paredgighex. 25; 


Pope. 


BLO 


Upon the leaves there rifcth a tumour like a blifer. Bacon, 
o Bri'ster. v. n. [fromthe noun.} ‘To rife in bliftors. 
If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue dii/er, 
And never to my red look’d anger be 
Thc trumpet any more. Shake[p. Winter's Tale. 
Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 
Which dliffer when they touch thee. Drydens Don Sebaft. 
To BLI’'STER. v. a. 
1. To raife blifters by fome hurt, as a burn, or rubbing. 
Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flamcs of her own youth, 
Hath b/:/ler’d her report. Shatefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
2. To raife blifters with a medical intention. 

I bliflered the legs and thighs; but was too late, he died 

howling. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
BLITHE. adj. [blise, Saxon.) Gay; airy; merry; joyous ; 
fprightly ; mirthful. 

We have always one eye fixed upon the countenance of our 
enemics; and, according to the blithe or heavy afpect thereof, 
our other eye fheweth fome other fuitable token either of diflike 
or approbation. Hooker, b. iv. § 9. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny. — Shake/p. M. ado about Noth. 
For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem’d 

Of goddefles, fo blithe, fo fmooth, fo gay ; 

Yet empty of all good. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 

Emprefs ! the way is ready, and notlong. Par. Lo/f, b. ix. 
And the milkmaid fingeth bithe, 


And the mower whets his {cythe. Milton. 
Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope. 


Bui'tHLy. adv. [from blithe.) In a blithe manner. 
Bui'THNEss. l7”. f. [from blithe.} The quality of being 
Bui’‘THsomness. $ blithe. 
Bui'rHsomMeE. adj. [from blithe.] Gay; cheerful. 

Frofty blafts deface 

The blithfome year : trees of thcir fhrivell’d fruits 

Are widow’d. Philips. 
To BLOAT. v.a. [probably from blow.] To fwell, or make 

turgid with wind. 
His rude eflays 

Encourage him, and bat him up with praife, 

That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryden. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths all diftinétions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot but be troubled to fee 
fo many well-fhaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling 
up and down like bigbellied women. Addifon. Spectator. 

To BLoar. v.n. To grow turgid. 

If a perfon of afirm conftitution begins to blat, from be- 

ing warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. Arbuthnot. 
Bio‘arepness. x. f. [from bloat.] Turgidnefs; fwelling; tu- 
mour. 

Laffitude, lazinefs, bloatedne/s, and fcorbutical fpots, are fym- 
ptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Buo‘nper. x. f. [from blob.] A word ufed in fome counties for 
a bubble. 

There fwimmeth alfo in the feaa round flimy fubftance, 

called a b/obber, reputed noifome to the fith. Carew. 
Bro’seer ip. x. f. [from blob, or blobber, and lip.) A thick lip. 
They make a wit of their infipid friend, 

His blobberlips and beetlebrows commend. Dryden's Juvenal, 
BLO'BLIPPED. 
BLO'BBERLIPPED. 

A bloblipped fhell, which feemeth to be a kind of muffel. 

Grew’s Mufeum. 

His perfon deformed to the highcft degree ; flat nofed, and 

blobberlipped. LD’Eftrange, 
BLOCK. n. f. [block, Dutch ; bloc, Fr.] 
1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than long. 
2. A mafs of matter. 

Homer’s apotheofis confifts of a groupe of figures, cut in the 
fame block of marble, and rifing one above another. Addifon. 

3. A mafly body. 

Small caufes are fufficient to make a man uneafy, when great 
ones are not in the way: for want of a block, he will tumble 
at a ftraw. Swift s Thoughts on various Subjects, 

4. A rude piece of timber; in contempt. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome trec, yet, after all the fkill of artifi- 
cers to fet forth fuch a divine b/ock, it cannot one moment fe- 
cure itfelf from being eaten by worms. Stillingfleet. 

5. The piece of wood on which hats are formed. 

He wears his faith but as the fafhion of his hat; it ever 

changes with the next db/ock. Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 
6. ‘The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 
Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 

Treafon’s true bed, and yielder up of breath. Shatefp. HIV. 

At the inftant of his death, having a long beard, after his 
head was upon the A/ock, he gently drew his beard afide, and 
faid, this hath not offended the king. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Pll drag him thence, 
Even from the holy altar to the block.  Dryders IV. of B, 


? adj. Having fwelled or thick lips. 


BLO 
7. Anobftruction; a ftop. T 

Can he ever dream, that the fuffering for righteoufnefs fake 
is our felicity, when he fees us run fo from it, that no crime 
is block enough in our way, to ftop our flight? Decay of Piety. 

8. A fea term for a pully. 2 
g. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for ftupidity: 
The country is a defert, where the good _ 

Gain’d, inhabits not; born’s not underftood ; 

There men become beafts, and prone to all evils ; 

In cities, blocks. Donne: 

What tonguelefs blocks were they, would they not fpeak ? 

Shake[p. Richard Il. 

To Brock. v.a. [bloquer, Fr.] To fhut up; to inclofe, fo as 
to hinder egrcfs. 

The ftates about them fhould neither by encreafe of domi- 
nion, nor by blocking of trade, have it in their power to hurt 
or annoy. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Recommend it to the governour of Abingdon, to fend fome 
troops to block it up, from infefting the great road. Clarendon. 

They d/ock the caftle kept by Bertram ; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. Dryden. 

The abbot raifes an army, and blocks up the town on the 
fide that faces his dominions. Addifon on Italy. 

Biock-Houss. x. f. [from block and houfe.] A fortrefs built to 
obftruct or block up a pafs. 

His entrance is guarded with block-houfes, and that on the 
town’s fide fortified with ordnance. Carew’s Survey of Cornwe 

Rochefter water reacheth far within the land, and is under 
the protection of {fome block-houfes. Raleigh s Effayse 

Brock-Tin. n.f. [from block and tin.] So the tradefmen call 
that which is moft pure or unmixed, and as yet unwrought. 
Boyle. 
BLocKa'DE. n. f. [from bleck.] A fiege carried on by fice 
up the place. 

The enemy was neceffitated wholly to abandon the blockade 

of Olivenza. Tatler, N° 51. 
Round the goddefs roll 
Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable fhoal ; 


Thick, and more thick, the black d/ockade extends. Pope: 
ToBrocka’pe. v. a. [fromthenoun.] fo fbut up. 
Huge bales of Britifh cloth blockade the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pote. 
BLo'ckHEAD. x. f. [from block and head.] A ftupid fellow; a 


dolt; a man without parts. 
Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; it is 
ftrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
We idly fit like ftupid blockheads, 
Our hands committed to our pockets. Hludibras, p. iii. c. ii- 
A blockhead rubs his thoughtlefs fkull, 
And thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. 
BLOo'CKHEADED. adj. [from blockhead.] Stupid; dull. 
Says a blockheaded boy, thefe are villainous creatures. 
LD Eftrange’s Fables. 
Buio’ckisH. adj. [from b/ock.] Stupid; dull. 
Make a lott’ry, 
And, by decree, let b/ockifk Ajax draw 
The fort to fight with Hector. Shake/p. Troilus and Creff: 
Bro'cxisuy. adv. [from blockifp.] Ina {tupid manner. 
Bio'ckisuness. n. f. [from blockifh.] Stupidity. 
Bro'mary. n.f. ‘The firft forge in the iron mills, through 
which the metal paffes, after it has been firft melted from the 


Pope. 


mine. Dia. 
BLO'NKET. n.f. [I fuppofe for blanket.] 
Our blonket livery’s been all too fad 
For thilke fame feafon, when all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 


BLOOD. 2. f. [blob, Saxon.] 
1, The red liquour that circulates in the bodies of animals. 
But flefh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
{hall you not eat. Gen. ix. 4. 
2. Child; progeny. 
We'll no more meet, no more fee one another : 
But yet thou art my flefh, my blood, my daughter. 
Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. Family; kindred. lps Sata 
As many and as well born bleeds as thofe, 
Stand in his face, to contradi& his claim. Shakefp. K. Fobn. 
O ! what an happinefs is it to find 
A friend of our own blood, a brother kind. Waller. 
According to the common law of England, in adminiftra~ 
tions, the whole blood ought to be preferred to the half blood. 
Ayiiffes Parergon, 
4. Defcent ; lineage. ma 3 
Epithets of flattery, deferved by few of them; and not run- 
ning in a blod, like the perpetual gentlenefs of the Ormond 
family. Dryden's Fab, Dedication. 
5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 
They will almoft 
Give us a prince o’ th’ blood, a fon of Priam, 
In change of him. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
6. Birth; high extraction. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
; 7. Mur- 


BLO 


». Murder; violent death, 
It will have blood ; they fay, lsd will have blood. 
Shake/p. Macbeth: 
The voice of thy brother’s bod cricth unto me from the 
ground. Gen. iv. 10. 


$. Life. 
When wicked men have flain a righteous perfon in his own 
houfe, upon his bed, fhall I not therefore now require his blood 
at your hand? 2 Sam, iv. 1 ty 
9. For blood. Though his blood or life was at ftake: a low phrafe, 
A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and could not, for his 
blood, break the fhell to come at the fith. L’ Eftrange. 
10. Thecarnal part of man. N 
Flefh and b/ood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
ther which is in heaven. 
11. Temper of mind; ftate of the paffions, 
Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 
In cold blod, which you gain’d in hot ? 
12. Hot fpark ; man of fire. 
The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Englith ambaffadors were not, without peril, to be outraged. 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 


but my fa- 
Matt. xvi. 17. 


Hudibras. 


13. The juice of any thing. 

He wafhed his garments in wine, and his cloaths in the blood 
of grapes. Gen. xlix. 11, 

To BLoon. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ftain with blood. 
When the faculties intelle@tual are in vigour, not drenched, 
Or, as it were, blooded by the affections. Bacon’s Apophth. 
Then all approach the flain with vaft furprife, 
And, fcarce fecure, reach out their fpears afar, 
And blood their points, to prove their partnerfhip in war. 
Dryden's Fables. 
He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, whom 
he had been butchering with his own imperial hands. Addifox. 
2. To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 
Fairer than faireft, lct none ever fay, 
That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. Spenfer, fonn. xx. 
3. To blood, is fometimes to let blood medically. 
4- Toheat; to exafperate. 

By this means, matters grew more exafperate; the auxiliary 
forces of French and Englifh were much blooded one againft an- 
other. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

BLOOD-BOLTERED. adj. [from blood and bolter.] Blood-fprinkled. 

The blood-bolter'd Banquo {miles upon me. Macbeth. 

Bioop-vor. adj. [from blood and hot.) “Hot in the fame de- 
gree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firft to be eaten, will gain time to 
warm the beer b/ood-hot, which then he may drink fafely. Locke. 

To BLooD-LET. v.a. [from blood and let.] To bleed ; to open 
a vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfectly affimilated into blood, by its cir- 
culation through the lungs, as is known by experiments of 
blood-letting. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Broop-LetTer. x. f. [from blod-let.] A phlebotomift; one 
that takes away blood medically. 

This mifchief happening to aneurifms, procecdeth from the 
ignorance of the blood-letter, who, not confidering the errour 
committed in letting blood, binds up the arm carelefsly. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Bioop-sTone. n. f. [from blood and flone.] The name of a 
ftone. 

There is a ftone, which they call the b/ocd-/tone, which, worn, 

` is thought to be good for them that bleed at the nofe; which, 
no doubt, is by aftriétion, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon. 

The blood-/tone is green, {potted with a bright blood-red. 

Woodward on Foffls. 

BLOOD-THIRSTY. adj. [from blood and thirft.] Defirous to fhed 
blood. 

And high advancing his b/ood-thir/ty blade, i À 

Struck one of thofe deformed heads. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

The image of God the blood-thirfły have not ; for God is cha- 
rity and mercy itéelf. __ Raleigh's Hiflory. 

BLOOD-VESSEL. x. f. [from blood and veffel.] A veflel appropri- 
ated by nature to the conveyance of the blood. 

The {kins of the forehead were extremely tough and thick, 
and had not in them any blood-veffel, that we were able to dif- 
cover. Addifon. Speétator, N° 275. 

BLO'ODFLOWER. 2. f. [hemanthus, Lat.] A plant. 

This plant was originally brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and has been many years preferved in the curious gar- 
dens in Holland, where they now have many forts; but in 
England it is ftill very rare. Millar. 

Biroopcur'Ltiness. x. f. [from bod and guilty] Murder; 
the crime of fhedding blood. Gi 
And wcre there rightful caufe of difference, 

Yet were’t not better, fair it to accord, 

Than with bloodeuiltine/s to heap offence, E a 

And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr’d. Fairy, be it. 

Bio’oDHOuND. x. f. [from blood and hound.] A hound that 
follows by the fccnt, and fcizes with great fiercencfs, 


Vor. I. 


BLO 


Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people: 

Thou zealous, publick bloodhound, hear, and melt. Dryden. 

_ Where are thefe rav’ning bloodhounds, that purfue 

In afull cry, gaping to fwallow me? Southerne’s Inn. Adult. 

A bloodhound will follow the traét of the perfon he purfues, 
and all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
And though the villain *fcape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. Swift. 
Bro’opixy. adv. [from bloody.] With difpofition to fhed blood ; 
cruelly. 
I told the purfuivant, 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 

To day at Pomfret, bloodily were butcher’d. Shake/p. R-II. - 

This day, the poet, bloodily inclin’d, 

Has made me die, full fore againft my mind. Dryden. 

Bio'opiness. x. f. [from bloody] The ftate of being bloody. 

It will manifeft itfelf by its bocdine/s ; yet fometimes the {cull 

is fo thin as not to admit of any: Sharp’s Surgery. 
Buo‘opvess. adj. [from blood. ] i 
1. Without blood; dead. 

He cheer’d my forrows, and, for fums of gold, 

The bloodlefs carcafe of my Heétor fold. Dryden's Zneid, 

2. Without flaughter. 
War brings ruin where it fhould amend ; 
But beauty, with a b/oodle/s conqueft, finds 
A welcome fov’reignty in rudeft minds. 
Bio/opsHEp. n.f. [from blood and fhed. | 
1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many mifchiefs follow cruel wrath 3 
Abhorred blocd/hed, and tumultuous ftrife, 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty fcath. 

All murders paft do ftand excus’d in this 
And this fo fole, and fo unmatchable, 
Shall prove a deadly blood/bed but a jeft, 
Exampled by.this heinous fpeétacle. Shakefp. King Jobn. 
A man, under the tranfports of a vehement rage, pafles 2 

different judgment upon murder and bloodfhed, from what he 
does when his revenge is over. South, 
2. Slaughter. 

So by him Czfar got the victory; 
Through great b/oodfhed, and many a fad aflay. Fairy Q, b. ii: 

Of wars and bloodfbed, and of dire events, 

I could with greater certainty foretel. Dryden's Tyran. Love. 

BLOo'ODSHEDDER. 2. f. [from bloodfhed.| Murderer. 
He that taketh away his neighbour’s living, flayeth him : and 
he that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a bloodfhcdder. 
Ecclus, xxxiv; 22: 
BLo'opsHor. adj. [from blood and fhot.] Filled with 
BLOODSHO'TTEN. i blood burfting from its proper veflels. 

And that the winds their bellowing throats would try, 

When redd’ning clouds reflect his blood/hot eye. Garth 
Bio‘opsucker. mf. [from blood and Juck.] 
I. A leech; a fly; any thing that fucks blood: 
2. A cruel man; a murderer. 

God keep the prince from all the pack of you ; 

A knot you are of damned bloodfuckers. Shake/p. Rich. HI. 

The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a bloodfuckers 
a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward. 

Bro'opy. adj. [from blood.] 
1. Stained with blood. 
2. Cruel; murderous ; applied either to men or fa&s. 

By continual martial exercifes; without blood, fhe made 
them perfect in that é/oody art. Sidney, b. ii: 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, lody of hand. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful: 

Thou bloodier villain; 

Than terms can give thee out, Shake[p. Méacheth, 

. Alas! why gnaw you fo your nether lip? 

Some bloody paffion fhakes your very frame; 

Thefe are portents : but yet I hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. 

The bloody fa& 

Will be aveng’d; and th’ other’s faith approv’d, 

Lofe no reward; though here thou fee him die, 

Rolling in duft and gore. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. Ast 

The bloodieft vengeance which fhe could purfue, 

Would be a trifle to my lofs of you. Dryden's Indian Emp. 

Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began; 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. Popes IV. Foref?. 

Bioopy-Fiux. See Fux. 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood; and fuppreffing 
perfpiration, produces giddinefs, fleepinefs, pains in the bow- 
els, loofenefs, bloody-fluxes. Arbuthnot on sir. 

BLoopy-MiNDED. ad. [from bloody and mind.] Cruel; in- 
clined to bloodfhed. 

I think you'll make me mad : truth has been at my tongue’s 
end this half hour, and I have not the power to bring it out, for 
fear of this bloody-minded colonel. Dryden's Spanifh Frias. 

BLOOM. n. f. [blum, Germ. bioem, Dutch. ] 
1, A bloflom; the flower which precedes the fruit. 


3G How 


Waller: 


Fairy Queen, b.i. 


3 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Shakefp. Othella. 


BLO 


How nature paintsher colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloon, extracting liquid fweet. Par. Lof, b. v. 
A medlar tree was planted by; 
The fpreading branches made a goodly thow, 


And full of opening blooms was ev'ry bough. Dryden, 
Hafte to yonder woodbine bow’rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties fhall be crown’d, 

While opening d/coms diffufe their fweets around. Pope. 


2. The ftate of immaturity; the {tate of any thing improving, and 
ripening to higher perfection. 
Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 
My youth in bloom, your age in its decay. Dryden’s Aurengz. 
3- The blue colour upon plums and grapes newly gathered. 
4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iron wrought into a mafs, 
two feet fquare. 
To BLoom. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bring or yield bloffoms. 

The rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi was budded, and 

brought forth buds, and bloomed blofioms, and yielded almonds. 
Numb. xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off fome 
bloffoms the firft time a trce bloometh, it will bloifom itfelf to 
death. Bacon's Natural Hifl. N° 449. 

2. To produce, as bloffoms. 

Rites and cuftoms, now fuperftitious, when the ftrength of 
virtuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed them, no man 
could juftly have condemned as evil. Hooker, b.v. § 3. 

3. To be in a ftate of youth and improvement. 
Beauty, frail fow’r, that ev’ry feafon fears, 
Blooms inthy colours for a thoufand years. Pope’s Epi/tles. 
O greatly blefs’d with every blocming grace ! 
With equal fteps the paths of glory trace. Pope's Ody/f. b. i. 
BLo'omy. adj. [from bloom] Full of blooms; flowery. 
O nightingale! that on yon bloomy {pray 
Warbleft at eve, when all the woods are ftill. 
Departing {pring could only ftay to fhed p) 
Her b/oomy beauties on the genial’ bed, 


Milton. 


But left the manly fummer in her ftead. Dryden. 
Hear how the birds, on ev’ry bloomy fpray, 
With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. Pope. 


Biore. 2. f. [from blow.] A of blowing; blaft. 
Out rufht, with an unmeafur’d roar, 
Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; ufhers to ei- 
ther’s blore. Chapman’s Iliads. 
BLO'SSOM. n.f. [blorme, Sax.] The flower that grows on 
any plant, previous to the feed or fruit. We generally call 
thofe flowers b/offoms, which are not much regarded in them- 
felyes, but as a token of fome following produétion. 
Cold news for me: 
Thus are my d/offoms blafted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away. 
Merrily, merrily fhall I live now, 
Under the b/offom that hangs on the bough. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 
The pulling off many of the b/ofoms of a fruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°449. 
To his green years your cenfure you would fuit, 


Shake/p. Henry IV. 


Not blaft the d/o/ffom, but expect the fruit. Dryden, 
Sweeter than {pring, 

Thou fole furviving bloffom from the root, 

That nourifh’d up my fortune. Thomfon’s Autumn. 


To Bro’ssom. v. n. [from the noun.] To put forth bloffoms, 
This is the ftate of man: to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow bloffoms, 
And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him. Sh. H. VIII. 
Although the figtree fhall not b/o/fém, neither fhall fruit be in 
the vines, yet I will rejoice in the Lord. Habb. iii. 17. 
The want of rain at bloffoming time, often occafions the 
dropping off of the bloffoms, for want of fap. Mortimer, 
To BLOT. v. a. [trom blttir, Fr. to hide. ] 
J: k obliterate; to make writing invifible, by covering it with 
ink. 
You that are king, 
Have caus’d him, by new a&t of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own fon in. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laft and greateft art, the art to d/ot. Pope. 
A man of the moft underftanding will find it impoffible to 
make the beft ufe of it, while he writes in conftraint, perpetu- 


ally foftening, correcting, or blotting out expreffions. Swift. 
2. To efface; to erafe. 
O Bertran, oh! no more my foe, but brother: 
Onc aét like this blots out a thoufand crimes. Dryden. 


Thefe fimple ideas, offered to the mind, the underftanding 
can no more refufe, nor alter, nor blot out, than a mirrour can 
refufc, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objects pro- 
duce. Locke. 

3- To make black fpots on a paper ; to blur. 
Heads ovcrfull of matter, be like pens over full of ink, 
which will fooner blot, than make any fair Ictter at all. 
Afcham’s Schoolnafler. 
O fweet Portia ! 
Here are a few of the unpleafant’{t words 
That ever blotted paper. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 


BLO 


4. To difgrace’; to disfigure. 
Unknit that threat’ning unkind brow ; 
It blots thy beauty, as froft bites the meads, i 
Confounds thy fame. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. — 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame; 
My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifh’d name, Dryden's Zen. 
Formercy’s fake, reftrain thy hand, 


Blot not thy innocence with guiltlefs blood. Rowe. 

5. To darken. 
He fung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane, f 
Whilft foolith men beat founding brafs in vain. Cowley. 


BrorT. x. /. [from the verb.] 
I. An obliteration of fomething written. 
Let flames on your unlucky papers preys 
Your wars, your loves, your praifes, be forgot, i, 
And make of all an univerfal blot. Drydens Juven. fat. Vil. 
2. Ablur; a fpot upon paper. 
3. A {pot in reputation ; a ftain; a difgrace; a reproach. 
Make known, T 
Itis no vicious 4/ot, murder, or foulnefs, ] 
That hath depriv’d me. Shakefp. King Lear. 
A lie is a foul botin a man; yet it is continually in the 
mouth of the untaught. Ecclusy xx. 24. 
A difappointed hope, a blot of honour, a ftrain of confci- 
ence, an unfortunate love, will ferve the turn. Temple. 
4. [At backgammon.] When a fingle man lies open to be ta- 
ken up; whence to hit a blt. í 
He is too great a matter of his art, to make a b/ot which ma 
fo'eafily be hit. Dryden’s Dedication, Æneid. 
Brorcn. n. f. [from b/ot.] A {pot or puftule upon the fkin. 
Spots and d/otches, of feveral colours and figures, ftraggling 
over the body; fomeare red, others yellow, livid, or black. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
To Biore. v.a. To fmoke, or dry ‘by the fmoke; as bloted 
herrings, or red herrings. 
BLOW. n.f. [élewe, Dutch.] 
1. A ftroke. 
A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. King Lear. 
A woman’s tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ car, 
As will a chefnut. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Words of great contempt, commonly finding areturn of 
equal fcorn, b/ows were faftened upon'the moft pragmatical of 
the crew. a ‘Clarendon. 
2. The fatal-ftroke; the ftroke of death. 
Afluage your thirft of blood, and ftrike thedlow. Dryd. 
3. A fingle action ; a fudden event. 
Every year they gain a victory, anda town; but if they are 


once defeated, they lofe a province at a blow. Dryden 
‘4. The act of afly, by which fhe lodges eggs in fleth. 
I much fear, left with the bws of flies, 
His brafs inflicted wounds are fill’d. Chapman's Titads. . 


To Brow. w. n. pret. blew; particip. paf. blown. [blapan, Sax. ] 
1. To move with a current of air. 
At his fight the mountains are fhaken, and at his will the 
fouth wind dloweth. Ecelus, xliii. 16. 
Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, and 
in adry day, towards noon, and when the wind b/eweth not 
fouth ; and-when the moon isin decreafe. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
By the fragrant winds that bbw 
O’er th’ Elyfian flow’rs. Pope’s St. Cacilia. 
2. This word is ufed fometimes imperfonally with /t. 
It blew a terrible tempeft at fea once, and there was one fea- 
man praying. L’Eftranges 
If it blows a happy gale, we muft fet up all our fails, though 
it fometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
than our care and correctnefs. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
3. To pant ; to puff; to be treathlefs. 
Here’s Mrs. Page at the door, fweating and blowing, and 
looking, wildly. Shakelp. Merry Vives of Windfor. 
Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw, 
And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. 
4. To breathe. 
Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing hot and 
cold out of the fame mouth, I’ve een done with ye. L’E/ftrange. 
5. To found by being blown. 
Nor with lefs dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high "gan blew. Par. Loft, b. vi. 
There let the prating organ bitw, 
To the full-voie’d quire below. 
6. To found, or play mufically by wind. 
When ye d/ow'an alarm, then the camps that lie on the eaft 
parts fhall go forward. Numb.x. 5. 
7. To blow over. To pafs away without effect. 
Storms, though they bw over divers times, yet may fall at 
laft. Bacon’s Effays, N° 16. 
When the ftorm is blown over, 
How bleft is the fwain, 
Who begins to difcover 
An end of his pain, Granville. 
5 But 


Pope's Ihad. 


Milton. 
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But thofe clouds being now happily blown over, and our fun 

clearly fhining out again, Ihave recovered the relapfe. Denham. 
8. To blow up. To fly into the air by the force of gunpowder, 

On the next day, fome of the enemy's magazines blew up; 

and it is thought they were deftroyed on purpofe by fome of 


their men. Tatler, N° 59. 
To Blow. v.a. 


1. To drive by the force of the wind. 
Though you unty the winds, 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees Elown down, 
‘Though cafiles topple on their warders heads. Macbeth. 
Fair daughter, blow away thofe mifts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes fhine forth in their ful] luftre. 


thy € 2 Denham. 
Thefe primitive heirs of the chriftian church, could not fo 
eafily blow off the doétrine of paffive obedience, South, 


2. To inflame with wind. 

I have created the fmith that b/oweth the coals in the fire. 
Tfaiah, liv. 16. 
3. To fwell; to puff into fize. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our agd father’s right. 
4. To form by blowing them into fhape. 

Spherical bubbles, that boys fometimes b/ow with water, to 


King Lear. 


which foap hath given a tenacity. Boyle. 
5. To found an inftrument of wind mufick. 
Where the bright feraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 


6. To warm with the breath. 
When ificles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the fhepherd bows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And miik comes frozen home in pail. Shak. L. Lab. Lof. 
7- To fpread by report. j 
But never was there man of his degree, 
So much eftecm’d, fo well belov’d as he: 
So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his courtefy was blown. 
8. To blow out. To extinguifh by wind or the breath. 
Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war, 
And brought in matter, that fhould feed this fire: 
And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out, 
With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. Sh. K. Fobn. 
Moon, flip behind fomecloud, fome tempeft, rife, 
And blow out all the ftars that light the fkies. 
9. To blowup. To raife or fwell with breath. 
A plague of fighing and grief! it blows a man up like a blad- 
der. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.i. 
Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did not think he 
had received:good meafure from the king. Bacons Hen. VII. 
Before we had exhaufted the receiver, the bladder appeared 
as full as if blown up with a quill. Boyle. 
It was my breath that blew this tempeft up, 
Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope. — Shake/p. K. John. 
His prefence foon b/ows 7p the unkindly fight, 
And his loud guns fpeak thick like angry men. Dryden. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than when blown up, 
but fomewhat lefs; yet defcends moreeafily, becaufe with lefs 
refiftance. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b.ii. c. 6. 
When the mind finds herfelf very much inflamed with de- 
votion, fhe is too much inclined to think that it is blown up 
with fomething divine within herfelf. ddif. Spe&t. N° 201. 
10. To blow up. To deftroy with gunpowder; to raife into 
the air. 
The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the city, approach- 
ed with foldiers ready to enter upon b/owing up of the mine. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Their chief blown up in air, not waves, expir’d, 
To which his pride prefum’d to give the law. Dryden. 
Not far from the faid well, d/owing up a rock, he formerly 
obferved fome of thefe. Woodward on Foffils. 
11. To infect with the eggs of flies. 
I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The fiefh-fly blow my mouth. 
Rather at Nilus’ mud 
Lay me ftark naked, and let the water flies 
Blow me into abhorring. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
12. To blow upon. To make ftale. 
Tam wonderfully pleafed, when I meet with any paffage in 
an old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown upon, and 
which I have never met with in any quotation. Addifon. 
He will whifper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
common fame. Addi fon. Spectator, Ne (095. 
To Brow. v. n. [blopan, Saxon.] To bloom; to bloffom, 
We lofe the prime to mark how {pring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citran grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
Atilton’s Paradife Loft, b.v. l. 22. 
This royal fair 
Shall, when the bloffom of her beauty’s 4/own, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. Tempef. 


See her great brother on the Britifh throne. Waller. 
Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows, 
“ Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay's Paftorals. 
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For thee Idume’s fpicy forefts blow, 
And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 
Bro'wer. n.f. [from blow.] A melter of tin. 

Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in fetching the 
fame to the blowing-houfe, together with the bowers, two or 
three months extreme and encreafing labour. Carew’s Survey. 

Brown. The participle paffive of blow. 

All the fparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in them, 
were fo b/own to give forth their uttermoft heat, that juftly it 
may be affirmed, they inflamed the affections of all that knew 
them. Sidney, b. ii. 

The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are blown, 


Pope. 


And arms cmploy’d on birds and beafts alone. Pope. 
Bio'wroinr. n./: A child’s play. 
Shortly boys fhall not play 
At {pancounter or blowpoint, but fhall pay 
Toll to fome courtier. Donne. 


Biowrn. n. f. [from blow.] Bloom, or bloffom. 

Ambition and covetoufnefs being but green, and newly 
grown up, the feeds and effects were as yet but potential, and 
in the d/owth and bud. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Browze. n.f. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 
Bro'wzy. adj. [from blowze.] Sun burnt; high coloured. 
BLU'BBER. 7. f. [See Bros.] ‘The part of a whale that con- 
tains the oil. 
To Biu'pser. v. n. [from the noun.] To weep in fuch a 
manner as to {well the cheeks. 
Even fo lies the, 

Blubb’ring and weeping, weeping and blubb’ring. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A thief came to a boy that was b/ubbering by the fide of a 
well, and afked what he cried for. L’Eftrange. 

Soon as Glumdalclitch mifs’d her pleafing care, 

She wept, fhe blubber’d, and fhe tore her hair. 

To Bru‘eper. v. a. To fwell the checks with weeping. 

Fair ftreams reprefent unto me my blubbered face; let tears 
procure your ftay. Sidney. 

The wild wood gods arrived in the place, 

There find the virgin doleful, defolate, 

With ruffled raiment, and fair b/ubber’d face, 

As her outrageous foe had left her late. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what fhe feeks, 
With cruel blows fhe pounds her blubber’d cheeks. Dryden. 
Biu'BBERED. particip. adj. [from to blubber.] Swelled; big ; 
applied commonly to the lip. 
Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was fo profan’d, to touch that b/ubber’d lip. Dryden 
Buu'pceon. n.f. A fhort ftick, with one end loaded, ufed as 
an offenfive weapon. 
BLUE. adj. [blap, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One of the feven original 
colours. 


Swift. 


There’s gold, and here, 
My lueft veins to kifs; a hand that kings 
Have lipt. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra: 
Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfar. 
O coward confcience! how doft thou affi&t me? 
The lights burn 4/e—Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling ficth. 
Shake/p. Richard TTI, 
Why does one climate, and one foil endue 
The blufhing poppy with a crimfon hue; ! 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue ? Prior. 
There was fcarce any other colour fenfible, befides red and 
blue; only the blues, and principally the fecond 4/ue, inclined a 
little to green. Newton's Opticks. 
BLUEBO'TTLE. x. f. [from blue and bottle.) 
I. A flower of the bell fhape ; a fpecies of bottleflower ; which fee. 
If you put bluebottles, or other blue flowers, into an ant-hill, 
they will be ftained with red; becaufe the ants thruft their 
ftings, and inftil into them their ftinging liquour. Ray. 
2. A fly with a large blue belly. 
Say, fire of infects, mighty Sol, 
A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out, what éluebottie alive s 
Did ever with fuch fury drive? Prior: 
BLue-EveD. adj. [from blue and eye.] Having blue eyes. 
Rife then, fair b/ue-ey’d maid, rife and difcover 


Thy filver brow, and meet thy golden lover. Crafbaw. 
Nor to the temple was fhe gone, to move, 
With prayers, the b/ue-ey’d progeny of Jove. Dryden. 


BLuEHA‘IRED, adj. [from blue and hair.) Having blue hair, 
This place, 
The greateft and the beft of all the main, 
He quarters to his b/uehair'd deities. Milton’s Par. Regain, 
BLv'ELY. adv. {from b/ue.] With a blue colour. 
This ’fquire he drop’d his pen full foon, 
While as the light burnt b/uely. Swift. 
Buu'eness. n. f. [from blue.] The quality of being bluc. 
Ina moment our liquour may be deprived of its b/nenefs, and 
reftored to it again, by the aftufion of a few drops of liquours. 
Boyle on Colturs; 


BLU 


Biurr. adj. Big; furly; bluftering. 
Like thofe whom ttature did to crowns prefers 
Black-brow’d and bluff, like. Homer’s Jupiter. 
Buu'tsu. adj. [irom biue.] Blucin a {mall degree. 
Side fleeves and fkirts, round underborne, with a 4/ui/h tinfel. 
Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 
At laft, as far as I could catt my eyes 
Upon the fea, fomewhat, methought, did rife 
Like buih mifts. Dryden's Indian Emperour. 
Here, in full light, the ruffct plains extend, 
There wrapt in clouds the é/ui/h hills afcend. Pope. 
LU/ISHNESS. n. f. [from dluc.] A {mall degree of blue colour. 
I could make, with crude copper, a folution without the 
bluifhnefs, that is wont to accompany its vulgar folutions. Bayle. 
To BLU/NDER. v. n. [blunderen, Dutch; perhaps from blind. ] 
1. To miftake grofsly; to err very widely; to miftake ftu- 
pidly. It is a word implying contempt. 
It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and another to blun- 
ar upon the reafon of it. L Eftrange. 
The grandees and giants in knowledge, who laughed at all 
befides themfelves, as barbarous and infignificant, yet blunder- 
ed, and ftumbled, about their grand and principal concern. 


Dryden. 


South. 
2. To flounder; to ftumble. 
He who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 


To Brunner. v.a. To mix foolifhly or blindly. 

He fecms to underftand no difference between titles of re- 
fpeét and acts of worfhip; between expreffions of efteem and 
devotion ; between religious and civil worfhip: for he blunders 
and confounds all thefe together; and whatever proves one, 
he thinks, proves all the reft. Stilling fieet. 

Brunner. x. f. [fromthe verb.] A grofs or fhameful miftake. 

Ít was the advice of Schomberg to an hiftorian, that he 
fhould avoid being particular in the drawing up of an army, 
and other circumiftances in the day of battle; for that he had 
obferved notorious 4/unders and abfurdities committed by writ- 
ers not converfant in the art of war. Addifon. Freeholder. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge thofe works of 
the Almighty, as defeéts or blunders, as ill-contrived or ill- 
made. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Biu'npEReuss. 2. f. [from blunder.} A gun that is charged 
with many bullets, fo that, without any exact aim, there is a 
chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunderbuffes in every loop-hole, that go off of 
their own accord, at the fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden. 

BLU'NDERER. x. f. [from blunder.) A man apt to commit blun- 
ders ; a blockhead. 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of an authour, 
or will pronounce him a mere b/underer, according to the com- 
pany they have kept. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

BLu'NDERHEAD. 2. f. [from blunder and head.) A ftupid 
fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-skulled b/underhead, every plow- 
jobber fhall take upon him to read upon divinity. L’E/frange. 

BLUNT. aaj. [etymology uncertain. ] 
1. Dull on the edge or point ; not fharp. 

If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then muft 
he put to more ftrength. Ecclef. x. 10. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the blunt- 
eft {words. Sidney, b.i. 

2. Dull in underftanding ; not quick. 
Valentine being gone, Pll quickly crofs, 

Ey fome fly trick, blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding. 

Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ftoical nature ; 
one day the queen happened to fay, I like thee the better, be- 
caufe thou liveft unmarried. He anfwered ; Madam, I like you 
the worfe. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

3 Rough ; not delicate; not civil. 
The mayor of the town came to feize them in a blunt man- 
ner, alleging a warrant to {top them. Wotton. 
Tis not enough your counfel ftill be true ; 
Blunt truths more mifchief than nice falfehoods do. 
4. Abrupt; not elegant. 

To ufe too many circumftances, ere one come to the matter, 

is wearifome ; to ufe none at all, is blunt. Bacon. 
5. Hard to penetrate. This ufe is improper. 

I find my heart hardened and blunt to new impreffions; it 

will {carce receive or retain affections of yefterday. 
Pope, Lett. \xxxiii. to Swift. 
To Brunt. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dull the edge or point. 
So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 


Pope. 


And dunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden, 
Earthly limbs, and grofs allay, 
Blunt not the beams of heav’n, and edge of day. Dryden, 


He had fuch things to urge againft our marriage, 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my fword in battle, 
And daftardize my courage. Dryden's Don Scbaftian. 
2. Bipper et or weaken any appctite, defire, or powcr of the 
mind, 


BLU 


Blunt not his love; 
Nor loofe the good advantage of his grace, J 
By feeming, cold. Shake/p. Henry IV. pe 2a 
BLu'nTLY. adv. [from blunt.] 
1. In ablunt manner; without fharpnefs: 
2. Coarfely ; plainly ; roughly. 
I can keep honeft counfels, marr a curious tale in telling if, 
and deliver a plain meflage bluntly. Shake/p. King Lear. 
A man of honeft blood, 
Who to his wife, before the time affign’d 
For childbirth came, thus b/untly {poke his mind. 
Biu'ntness. n. f. [from biunt.] 
1. Want of edge or point; dulncfs; obtufenefs ; want of 
fharpnefs. 
The crafty boy, that had full oft eflay’d 
To pierce my ftubborn and refifting breaft, 
But ftill the bluntnefs of his darts betray’d. 
2. Coarfenefs ; roughnefs of manners; rude fincerity. 
His filence grew wit, his b/untne/s integrity, his beaftly ig- 
norance, virtuous fimplicity. Sidney, b. ie 
Manage difputes with civility; whence fome readers will be 
afifted to difcern a difference betwixt d/untne/s of fpeech and 
ftrength of reafon. Boyle. 
Falfe friends, his deadlieft foes, could find no way, 
But fhows of honeft b/untne/s to betray. Dryd. H. and Pan: 
Biu/NTWITTED. adj. [from blunt and wit.] Dull; ftupid. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoblein demeanour. Shate/p. H. VI. 
BLUR. 2. /. [dorra, Span. a blot. Skinn.] A blot; a ftain; a fpot. 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great 4/ur; a total uni- 


Dryden. 


Suckling. 


verfal pollution. South. 
To BLur. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To blot; toefface; to obfcure. 
Such an act, 
That blurs the grace and bluth of modefty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Shake/p. King Lear: 


Long is it fince I faw him ; 

But time hath nothing é/urr’d thofe lines of favour, 

Which then he wore. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

Concerning innate principles, I defire thefe men to fay, 
whether they can, or cannot, by education and cuftom, be blur- 
red and blotted out. Locke. 

2. To blot; to ftain. 
Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own, 
But cannot blur my loft renown. Hudibras, p. i. cant. iiie 
To Biurr. v. a. [without etymology.] To fpeak inadvert- 
ently; to let fly without thinking. 

Others caft out bloody and deadly fpeeches at random, and 
cannot hold, but d/urt out thofe words, which afterwards they 
are forced to eat. Hakewell on Providence. 

They had fome belief of a Deity, which they, upon fur- 
prizal, thus blurt out. Government of the Tongue, § ge 

To BLUSH. v. n. [blofen, Dutch.] : 
1. To betray fhame or confufion, by a red colour in the cheek. 
I have mark’d 

A thoufand b/u/hing apparitions 

To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fhames, 

In angel whitenefs, bear away thefe bluthes. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Pale and bloodlefs, 

Being all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 

To blufh and beautify the cheek again. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I will go wafh : 

And when my face is fair, you fhall perceive 

Whether I b/u/h, or no. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

All thefe things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are 
blufbing in a man’s own. Bacon, Effay 28. 

Shame caufeth b/ufbing ; blufbing is the refort of the blood 
to the face ; although d/u/bing will be feen in the whole breaft, 
yet that is but in paflage to the face. Bacon's Nat, Hiftery. 

Blufp then, but blu/h for your deftructive filence, ; 

That tears your foul. Smiths Phadr. and Hippolitus. 

2. To carry a red colour, or any foft and bright colour. 
To day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow bloffoms, 
And bears his b/u/bing honours thick upon him. Sh. H. VI. 
Along thofe biubing borders, bright with dew. Thomfon. 
3. It has at before the caufe of fhame. 
He whin’d, and roar’d away your victory, 

That pages blufh’d at him ; and men of heart 

Look’d wond'ring at each other. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

You have not yet loft all your natural modcfty, but blufh at 
your vices. Calamy’s Sermons. 

BLusH. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, The colour in the cheeks, raifed by fhame or confufion. 
The virgin’s wifh, without her fears, impart, 

Excufe the b/u/h, and pour out all the heart, 

2. Arcd or purple colour. 
But here the rofes b/u/h fo rare, 

Here the mornings {mile fo fair, 

As if neither cloud, nor wind, 

But would be courteous, would be kind. 


Pope. 


Crafhaz. 
3. Sudden 
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3: Sudden appearance a fierification that feems barbarous, yet 
ufed by good writers, 
All purely identical propofitions, obvioufly and at firft blufh; 
appear to contain no certain inftruction in them. Locke. 
Eru’'sHY. adj. [from blu/h.] Having the colour of a bluth. 
Blofloms of trees, that are white, are commonly inodorate ; 
thofe of apples, crabs, and peaches, arc blufhy, and fmell fwect. 
; Bacon's Natural Hift. N° 507. 
Stratonica entering, moved a blu/hy colour in his face ; but, 
deferung him, he relapfed into the fame palenefs and languour. 
Harvey on Gonfumptions. 
To BLUSTER. v. ». [fuppofed from bla/?.) 
3. To roar as a ftorm; to be violent and loud. 
Earth his uncouth mother Was, 


And bluf’ ring Æolus his boafted fire. Spenfer. 
So now he ftorms with many a fturdy ftoure ; 
So now his b/u/?’ring blaft each coaft doth fcour. Spenfer. 


2. To bully; topuff; to fwagger; to be tumultuous. 
My heart’s too big to bear this, fays a bluflering fellow; PI 
` deftroy my(clf. Sir, fays the gentleman, here’s a dagger at 
your fervice ; fo the humour went off. L EYjtrange. 
Either he muft fink to a downright confeffion, or elfe he 
muft huff and d/u/ter, till perhaps he raife a counter-ftorm. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Virgil had the majefty of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the dlu/lering of a tyrant. Dryden's Spanifh Friar, Dedication. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind; 
With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjects call, 
And boaft and d/u/fer in his empty hall. Drydens nerd. 
Buu'ster. 7. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Roar; noife; tumult. 
The fkies look grimly, 
And threaten prefent d/u/lers. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
To the winds they fet 
Their corners; when with b/u/fer to confound 
Sea, air, and fhore. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 665. 
So, by the brazen trumpet’s blu/fer, 
Troops of all tongues and nations mufter. 
2. Boaft; boifteroufnefs ; turbulence; fury. 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin, 
Which in the lufter of thy wrath muft fall 
With thofe that have offended. Shake/p. Timon. 
A coward makes a great deal more d/u/fer than a man of ho- 
“nour. L’Eftrange. 
BLU'STERER. 2. f. [from blu/ter.] A fwaggerer; abuily; a tu- 
multuous noify fellow. 
Buu'stRovs. adj. [from b/uffer.] Tumultuous ; noify. 
The ancient heroes were illuftrious 
For being benign, and not bluftrous. 
BMI. n.f.. A note in mufick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Bni, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shake/p. Tam. Shrew. 
Bo. interj. A word of terrour; from Bo, an old northern cap- 
tain, of fuch fame, that his name was ufed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 
BOAR. n. J. [ban, Saxon; beer, Dutch.] The male fwine. 
To fly the boar, before the boar purfues, 
Were to incenfe the doar to follow us. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
She fped the boar away ; 
His eyeballs glare with fire, fuffus’d with blood ; 
His neck fhuts up a thickeft thorny wood ; 
His briftled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden's Fables. 
Bo'AR-SPEAR. n. f. [from boar and fpear.] A {pear ufed in 
hunting the boar. 
And in her hand a fharp boar-/pear fhe held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, ae, = 
Stuff’d with fteel-hcaded darts. Fairy Queen, b.i. c. iii. 
Echion threw the firft, but mifs’d his mark, ; 
And ftruck his boar-fpear on a maple barx. Dryden's Ovid. 
` BOARD. n. f. [baurd, Goth. bpæd, Saxon.) l 
1. A piece of wood of more length and breadth than thicknefs. 
With the faw they have fundred trees in boards and planks. 
Raleigh s Effays. 
Every houfe has a board over the door, whereon is written 
the number, fex, and quality of the perfons living init. Temple. 
Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath, 
Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; 
Or feven at moft, when thickeft is the board. Drydens Juv. 
2. A table. [from burdd, Welch. ] 
Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, £ 
Of Britith blood, all fitting at his board. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it; 
At board he aot, for Tete it. Shake/p. Com. of Err. 
Fl] follow thec in fun’ral fames; when dead, 
My ghoft fhall thee attend at board and bed. Sir F. Denham. 
Cleopatra made Antony a fupper, which was {umptuous and 
royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice upon the 
board. Hakewell on Providence. 
May ev'ry god his friendly aid afford ; 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres blefs thy board. 
3. Entertainment; food. 
4. Atable at which a council or court is held. 
my Vor. I. 


Swift. 


Hudibras, p. i. c. iit. 


Prior. 
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Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who’ fat 

then at that boards Clarendon 
5. An aflembly feated at a table; a court of jurifdiétion: 

I with the king would be pleafed fometimes to be prefent at 

that board ; it adds a majefty to it.  Pacows Advice to Villiers. 
6. ‘The deck or floor of a fhip ; on b-ard fignifies in a fhip. 
Now beard to board the rival velicls row, 

The billows lave the fkies, and occan groans below: Dryd. 

Our captain thought his fhip in fo great danger, that he 
confefied himfelf to a capuchin, who was on board, Addifons 

He ordered his men ‘to arm long poles with fharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which held the main 
yard to the matt of their enemy’s {hip ; then, rowing their own 
fhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the 
board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Boarn. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To enter a hip by force; the fame as to ftorm, ufed of a city. 
I boarded the king’s fhip: now on the beak, 
Now in the watte, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam’d amazement. Shakefp. Tente: 
Yet not inclin’d the Englifh fhip to Zoard, 

More on his guns relics than on his fword, 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d ; ' 

It mifs’d the duke; but his great heart it griev’d. 

Arm, arm, fhe cry’d, and let our Tyrians beard 
With our’s his fleet, and carry fire and fword. Denham. 
2. To attack, or make the firft attempt upon a man; aborder 
guclqu'un, Fr, 
Whom thus at gaze, the Palmer ’gan to board 
With goodly reafon, and thus farr befpake. Fairy 9, b. i: 
Away, I do befeech you, both away ; 

Pll board him prefently. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
+ Sure, unlefs he knew fome {train in me, that I knew not my- 
felf, he would never have boarded me in this fury. Shake/peares 

They learn what affociates and corrcfpondents they had, 
and how far every one is engaged, and what new ones they 
meant afterwards to try or board. Bacon's Henry VII: 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges of fome 
boards lie higher than the next board; therefore they perufe 
the whole floor; and, where they find any irregularities, plane 
them oft. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

To Board. v:n. To live ina houfe, where a certdin rate is 
paid for eating. 


Waller. 


That we might not part; 
As we at firft did board with thee, 
Now thou wouldtt tafte our mifery. Herbert. 
We are feveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who Łozrdin the 
fame houfe ; and, after dinner, one of our company ftands up, 
and reads your paper to us all. Spectator, N° gor. 
To Boarp. v. a. To place asa boarder in another’s houfe. 
Boarp-waces. 2. f. [from board and wages. ] Wages allowed 
to fervants to keep themfelves in victuals. 
What more than madnefs reigns, 
When one fhort fitting many hundyeds drains, 
And not enough is left him, to fupply 
Board-wages, or a footman’s livery? 
Bo/arper. x. /. [fromboard.] Atabler; 
other at a fettled rate. 
Bo'arpinG-scHoot. n. f. [from board and fchool.] A {chool 
where the fcholars live with the teacher. 
A blockhead, with melodious voice, 
In boarding -/chools can have his choice. 
Bo‘/arisH. adj. [from Loar.] Swinith; brutal; cruel. 
I would not fee thy crue] nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce fifter, 
In his anointed fleth ftick bearifh phangs. Shakelp: K. Lear. 
To BOAST. v.n. [45/, Welch.] 
1. To brag; to difplay one’s own worth, or actions, in great 
words; to talk oftentatioufly ; with of. 
For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for which I Loa/? 
of you to them of Macedonia. 2 Cor. ix. 2. 
2. Sometimes it is ufed with iz, 
Some furgeons I have met, carrying bones about in their 
pockets, boafling in that which was their fhame. Wijemane 
3. To exalt one’s felf. 
Thus with your mouth you have bea/fed againft me, and mul- 
tiplied your words againft me. EZERARKEN, 12, 
To Boast. v. a. 
1. To brag of; to difplay with oftentatiows language. 
For if I have boa/fed any thing to him of you, I am not a- 
fhamed. 2 Cor. vii. T4e 
If they vouchfafed to give god the praife of his goodnefs; 
yet they did it only, in order to saf? the intereft they had in. 
him. Atterbury. 
2. To magnify; to exalt. 
They that truft in their wealth, and deaf? themfelves 7» the 
multitude of their riches. Pfaln xlix. 6, 
Confounded be all them that ferve graven images, that boa/? 
themfelves of idols. Pfalm xcvii. 7e 
Boast. n.f. [from the verb.] 
3. A caufe of boafting; an occafion of pride; the thing boafted, 
3H Not 


Drydens Juv. fat.i. 
one that eats with an- 
é 
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Net Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 
Nor great Alcmena, the proud boafts of fame. Popes Oyf. 
2. An expreffion of oftentation; a proud fpeech. 

Thou that makeft thy deaf of the law, through breaking 
the law difhonourcft thou God ? Rom. ii. 23. 

‘The world is more apt to find fault than to commend ; the 
boaft will probably be cenfuzcd, when the great action that oc- 
calioned it, is forgotten. Spectator, N° 255. 

Bo/asrer. x. f. [from loaf.) A bragger; a man that vaunts 
any thing oftentatioufly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the chymifts 
themfelves are wont to make of thofe boa/fers, that confidently 
pretend, that they have extracted the falt or fulphur of quick- 
filver, when they have difguifed it by additaments, wherewith 


it refembles the concretes. Boyle. 
No more delays, vain Loaffer ! but begin ; 
I prophefy beforehand I fhall win: 
Pll teach you how to brag another time. Dryden's Virgil. 
He the proud boafters fent, with ftern affault, 
Down to the realms of night. Philips. 


Bo’astFut. adj. [from boaf and full.] Oftentatious; inclined 
to brag. 

Boaftful, and rough, your firft fon is a {quire ; 

The next a tradefman, meek, and much a liar. 

Bo'astinciy. adv: [from boafting.} Oftentatioufly. 

We look on it as a pitch of impiety, boa/fingly to avow our 
fins; and it deferves to be confidered, whether this kind of con- 
feffing them, have not fome affinity with it. Decay of Picty. 

BOAT. ». f. [bat, Saxon.] 

1. A veflel to pafs the water in. It is ufually diftinguifhed from 
other veflels, by being fmaller and uncovercd, and commonly 
moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian excepted, to 
whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once 
the device of either fhip or beat, in which they durft venture 
themfelves upon the feas. Raleigh s Effays. 

An effeminate fcoundrel multitude ! 

Whofe utmoft daring is to crofs the Nile, 

In painted Seats, to fright the crocadile. Tate. Juv: fat. xv. 

2. A fhip of a fmall fize; as, a paffage boat, pacquet boat, advice 
boat, fly boat. 

Boa‘tion. n. f. [from beare, Lat.] Roar; noife;. loud found. 

In Meffina infurreétion, the guns were heard from thence 
as far as Augufta and Syracufe, about an hundred Italian miles. 
Thefe diftances being, in a fhort time, in loud doations. 

Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Bo'ATMAN. ?} n.f. [from loat and man.] He that manages a 

-Bo/ATSMAN. § boat. 

Boat/men through the cryftal water fhow, 


Pope. 


To wond’ring paflengers, the walls below. Dryden. 
That booby Phaon only was unkind, 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 


Bo‘aTswain. a. f. [from beat and fwain.] An officer on board 
a fhip, who has charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, 
fails, flags, colours, pendants, &c. He alfo takes care of the 
long-boat and its furniture, and fteers her either by himfelf or 
his mate. He calls out the feveral gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and fpells ; and he is alfo a 
kind of provoft marthal, feizes, and punifhes all offenders, that 
are fentenced by the captain, or court martial of the whole 
flect. Harris, 

Sometimes the meancft boat/wain may help to preferve the 
fhip from finking. Howel’s Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

To BOB. v.a. [of uncertain etymology; Skinner deduces it 
from bobo, foolifh, Span. ] 

1. Tocut. Junius. 

2. To beat; todrub; to bang. 

Thofe baftard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb’ d, and thump’d. 
Shakefp. Rickard Il. 
3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. i 
I have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones, 
Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Live, Rodorigo! 
He calls me to a reftitution large, 
Of gold and jewels, that I bobb’d from him, 
As gifts to Detdemona. Shake/p. Othello, 
Herc we have been worrying one another, who fhould have 
the booty, till this curfed fox has bobbed us both on’t. LEfir. 
"To Bos. v.n. To play backward and forward ; to play loofely 
againit any thing. 
And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 
In very likenefs of 2 roafted crab ; 
And when fhe drinks, againft her lips I bob, 
And on her withcr’d dewlap pour the ale. Midfum. N. Dr. 
They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair 5 
A birthday jewel bobbing at their car. © Dryd. Perfius, Jami: 
You may tell her, 
I’m rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, 
Pluck’d from Moors ears. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 
Bos. x. f. [from the verb neuter.] 
3. Something that hangs fo as to play loofely ; generally an orna- 
ment at the ear; a pendant; an car-ring. 
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The gaudy goffip, when fhe’s fet agog, F 
In jewels dreft, and at each ear a bob.  Dryd. Juv. fat. vi 
2. The word repeated at the end of a ftanza. 
To bed, to bed, will be the doh of the fong. L’//trange. 
3. A blow. À 
I am fharply taunted, yea, fometimes with pinches, nips, 
and bobs. Afchan's Schoolmafler. 
Bo‘ssin. n. f. [bobine, Fr. from bombyx, Lat.] A {mall pin o 
wood, with a notch, to wind the thread about, wken women 
weave lace. 
The things you follow, and make fongs on now, fhould be 
fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins, or bone-lace. | 
BOo'BBINWORK. x. f. [from Lobbin and work.] Work woven with 
bobbins. 
Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after the 
manner of bobbinwork. Grew’s Mufaum. 
Bo’scHERRY. 1. f. [from bob and cherry.] A play among chil- 
dren, in which the cherry is hung fo as to bob againit the 
mouth. 


Bobcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and ~ 


conftancy ; the firft, in adhering to the purfuit of one end; 
the latter, in bearing a difappointment. Arb. and Pop. M. Scr. 
Bo'BTAIL. [from bob, in the fenfe of cut.} Cut tail; fhort tail. 
Avaunt, you curs! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Or bobtail like, or trundle tail, s 

Tom will make him weep and wail. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bo'sTAILED. adj. [from bobtail.] Having a tail cut, or fhort. 


There was a debtailed cur cried in a gazette, and one that i 


found him, brought him home to his mafter. 
Bloswic. a. f. [from bob and wig.) A fhort wig. i 
A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bobwig 
anda black filken bag tied to it, ftopt fhort at the coach, to afk 
us how far the judges were behind. Spectator, N° 129. 
Bo'casine. n.f. A fort of linen cloth; a fine buckram. Dié, 
T AN bn. f A kind of long-winged hawk. Di. 
To BODE. v. a. [bobian, Sax.] To portend; to be the ome 
of. It is ufed in a fenfe of either good or bad. 
This bodes fome ftrange eruption to our ftate. Hamlet. 
By this defign, you have oppofed their falfe policy, with 
true and great wifdom ; what they boded would be a mifchief to 
us, you are providing, fhall be one of our principal ftrengths. 
Sprat’s Sermons, 


LDEfrange. 


It happen’d once, a Loding prodigy ! 

A {warm of bees that cut the liquid fky, 

Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. Dryden’s Bnei. 

If firy red his glowing globe defcends, 

High winds and furious tempefts he portends : 

But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue, 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue. Dryden’ s Georg. 

To Bope. v.n. To be an omen; to forefhew. 
Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 

The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden's Aurengz: 

Bo'DEMENT. n. f. [from ede.) Portent; omen; prognoitick. 
This foolifh, dreaming, fuperftitious girl 
Makes all thefe bodvments. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Macbeth fhall never vanquifht be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 
That will never be: 
Sweet bodements, good. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To Bonce. v.n. [a word in Shake/peare, which is perhaps cot- 
rupted from boggle.] To boggle; to ftop; to fail. 
With this we charg’d again ; but out! alas, 
We bodg’d again; as I have feen a fwan, 
With bootleis labour, fwim againft the tide. Shake/p H. VI. 
Bo'pice. n.f. [from bedies.] Stays; a waiftcoat quilted with 
whalebone, worn by women. ; 
Her bodice halfway the unlac’d, 

About his arms fhe flily caft 

The filken band, and held him faft. Prior. 

This confideration fhould keep ignorant nurfes and bodice 
makers from meddling. Locke on Education, § 11. 

Bo'piLess. adj. [from body.] Incorporeal; without a body. 
Which dodile/s and immatcrial are, 
And can be only lodz’d within our minds. 
This is the very coinage of your brain, 

This bodile/s creation ecitafy 

Is very cunning in. 

Thefe are but fhadows, 

Phantoms bodilefs and vain, 

Empty vifions of the brain. 

Bo'pILy. adj. [from boay.} 
1. Corporeal ; containing body. 

What refemblance could wood or ftone bear to a fpirit void 
of all fenfible qualities, and bodily dimentions ? South.’ 

2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chrift, being prefent on 
earth, there came net any unto him with better fuccefs, for the 
benefit of their fouls everlatting happinefs, than thev whole bo- 
dt y necefiities gave occafion of feeking relief, Hlcaker, bev. 

Virtue 


Davies. 
Shakefp. Haret. 


Swift. 
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Virtue atones for bodily defects; beauty is nothing worth; 
without a mind. L’Eftrange. 

As elearnefs of the bodily eve doth difpofe it for a quicker 
tight, fo doth freedom from luft and paffion, difpofe us for the 
mott perfcé acts of reaton. Tilletfon, 

I would not have children much beaten for their faults, be- 
caule I would not have them think bodily pain the greateft pu- 
nifhment. Locke on Education, § 115. 

3. Real; ‘actual, 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention? Shake/p. Coriotanus. 
Bo’pi.y. adv. Corporeally ; united with matter. 
Tt is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells bodily, 
that is advanced to thefe honours, and tu this empire. Watts, 
Bo'prin. n. f. [boddiken, or fall body, Skinner.) 
x. An inftrument with a final! blade and tharp point, ufed to bore 
holes. 

Each of them had Jod/éi7s in their hands, wherewith conti- 

nually they pricked him. Sidneys Arcadia, 
2. An inftrument to draw a thread or ribbond through a loop. 
Or plung’d in lakes of bitter wathes lie, 
Or wedg’d whole ‘ages in a bodkin’s cye. Popes R. of the La 
3- An inftrument to drels the hair. 
; You took conftant care 

The bodkin, comb, and effence to prepare : 

For this your locks in paper-durance bound. Pope. 

BO'DY, 'n. /. [bobd:ix, Saxon; it originally fignified the height or 
ftature of a man. ] 

1. The material fubfance of an animal, oppofed to the immate- 
rial foul. 

All the valiant men arofe, and wentall night, and took the 
body of Saul, and the bodies of his fons, from the wall. 

I Sam. xxxi. 12. 

Take no thought for your life, what ye thall eat, or what ye 
ihall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye fhal] put on. 

Matt. vi. 25. 

By cuftom, praétice, and patience, all difficulties and hard- 
fhips, whether of body or of fortune, are made eafy to us. 

L’Eftrange. 
2. Matter ; oppofed to fpirit. 
3- A perfon; a human being ; whenze Somebody, and nobody. 

Surely, a wife Lody’s part it were not, to put out his fire, be- 
caufe his foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed where- 
with to kindle it, might fay, were it not forme, thou wouldft 
freeze. Hooker, b. iv. § 9. 

A deflowred maid ! 

And by an eminent body, that enforc’d . 

The law againtt it ! Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
"Tis a paffing fhame, 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should cenfure thus one lovely gentleman. Sh. Two G: of Ver. 

No body feeth me ; what necd I to fear? the Moft High will 
not remember my fins. Ecclus, xxiii: 18. 

All civility and reafon obliged every body to fubmit. Clarend. 

Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's life may be 
faved, without having any obligation to his preferver. D Efir, 

4. Reality ; oppofed to reprefentation. í 
A fhadow of things to come ; but the ody is of Chrift.Colo/-: 
5- AcolleCtive mafs ; a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of God and man this cer- 
tainty, that life and death have divided between them the whole 
bcdy of mankind. Hooker, b: v. § 49. 

There were fo many difaffected perfons of the nobility, that 
there might a body ftart up for the king. Clarendon, b. viii. 

When thefe pigmies pretend to form themfelves into a body, 
it is time for us, who are men of figure, to look about us. 

Addifon. Guardian, N° 108. 
6. The main army; the battle; diftinct from the wings, van 
and rear. 

The van of the king’s army was led by the general and 
Wilmot; in the body was the king and the prince; and the 
rear confifted of one thoufand foot, commanded under colonel 
Thelwell. Clarendon, b. viii. 

4. A corporation; a number of men united by fome common 
tye. 

I fhall now mention a particular; wherein your whole body 
will be certainly againft me, and the laity, almoft to a man, 
on my fide. Swift. 

Nothing was more common, than to hear that reverend body 
charged with what is inconfiftent, defpifed for their poverty, 


and hated for their riches. Swift. 
8. The outward condition. 
1 Cor. v. 2. 


I verily, as abfent in body, have judged. -3 

9. The main part; the bulk; as, the body, or hull; of a fhip; 

the body of a coach; the body of a church ; the body, or trunk, 
of a man; the body, or trunk, of a tree. 

Thence fent rich merchandizes by boat to Babylon, from 
whence; by the body of Euphrates, as far as it bended wef- 
ward, and, afterward, by a branch thercof. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

This city has navigable rivers, that run up into ae a of 

4 r which they might fupply many countries wit : 
Warp Ma : N Remarks on Italy. 
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10. A fubftance, 


Even a metalline body, and therefore much more a vegetable 
or animal, may, by fire, be turned into water. Boyle: 
11. [In geometry.] ` Any folid figure. 
12. A pandect; a gencral colle&tion ; as, a body of the civil law ; 
a body of divinity. 
13. Strength; asy wine of a good body. 
Bopy-cLoarus. n, f. [from body and eleaths.) Cloathing for 
horfes that are dicted. 
However it be, Iam informed, that feveral affes are kept in 
body-clonths, and {weated every morning upon the heath. 
Addifon. Spetator, N° 173. 
To Bo‘py. v.a. [from the noun.) To produce in fome forin. 
As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to fhape. Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
BOG. n. f: [logy foft, Trifh.] A marifh; a morals; a ground 
too foft to bear the weight of the body. 
Through fire and through fame, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o'er bog and quagmire. Shake/p. King Lear. 
__ A gulf profound ! as that Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Cafius old. Par. Loft, b. ii. 
He walks upon dogs and whirlpools; wherefoever he treads; 
he finks: South. 
Learn from fo great a wit, aland of bogs 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaven fat with fogs. Dryden. 
He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fatuus, into bogs and mire, al- 
moft every day of his life. — Wates’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Boc-rrorrer. n. f. [from bog and trot.] One that lives in a 
bogey country. 
To BO'GGLE. v. n, 
a phantom. ] 
1. To ftart; to fly back; to fear to come forward: 
You boggle fhrewdly ; every feather ftarts you. 
Shakefp. Als well that ends well. 
We fart and boggle at every unufual appearance, and cannot 
endure the fight of the bugbear. Glanviile’s Scepfiss c- 10. 
Nature, that rude, and in her &rft eflay, 
Stood boggling at the roughnefs of the way ; 
Us'd to the road, unknowing to return, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 
2. Tohelitate; to be in doubt. 
And never boggle to reftore 
The members you deliver O’ery 
Upon demand. 


[from bogil, Dutch, a fpeétre ; a bugbear ; 


Dryden. 


Hudibras, p. iii. c.i: 
The well-fhaped changeling is a man that has a rational 
foul, fay you. Make the ears a little longer, and more point- 
ed, and the nofe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you be- 
gin to boggle. f Locke. 
3- To play faft and loofe ; to diffemble. 
When fummoned to his laft end, it was no time for him to 
boggle with the world. Howel’s Vocal Forejt. 
BOo'GGLER. n.f. [from boggle.] A doubter; a rimorous man. 
You have been a bopgler ever. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Bo'ccy. adj. [from bog. } Marfhy ; fwampy. 
Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy, and, by 
great induftry and expences, defended from the fea. Arbuthnot. 
Bo'cuouss. x. f. [from bog and houfe.} A houfe of office. 
Boue’a. x. f. [an Indian word.}] “A fpecies of tea, of higher 
colour, and more aftringent tafte, than green tea. 
Coarfe pewter, appearing to confift chiefly of lead, is part of 
the bales in which bobea tea was brought from Chinas Wødw. 
As fome frail cup of China’s faireft mold, 
The tumults of the boiling dchea braves, 
And holds fecure the coffce's fable waves. 
She went from op’ra, park, aflembly, play, 
To morning walks, and pray’rs three hours a day ; 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 
To mufe, and {pill her folitarv tea. 
To BOIL. v. n. [Louiller, Fr. bullio, Lat.} 
1. To be agitated by heat; to fluctuate with heat. 
He faw there boi! the firy whirlpools. Chapman’ s Ods fèy. 
Suppofe the earth removed, and placed nearer to the fun, in 
the orbit of Mercury, there the whole ocean would éoi/ with 
extremity of heat. Bentleys 
2. Tobe hot; to be fervent, or efferve(cent. 
That ftrength with which my boiling youth was fraught, 
When in the vale of Balafor I fought. Dryden’s Aurengrebe. 
Well I knew, 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue, 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far. Drydens En, 
3. To move with an agitation like that of boiling water. 
Then headlong fhoots beneath the dafhing tide, 
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Pope. 


The trembling fins the boing waves divide. Gay. 
Iri the dubious point, where, with the pool, 

Is mixt the trembling ftream, or where it éoi/s 

Around the ftone. Thonrfon’s Spring. 


© To be in hot liquour, in order to be made tender by theheac. 
Fillet of a fenny fnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. 
© To cook by boiling. 
If you live in a rich family, -roafting and boiling are wa 
- the 
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the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be ig- 
norant of. Swifts Directions to the Cook. 
©. To boil over. To run over the veflel with heat. 

A few foft words and akifs, and the good man melts; fec 
how nature works and boils over inhim. Congreve’s Old Batchel. 

‘This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with meltcd matter, 
which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down the fides of the 
mountain. Addifon on Italy. 

To Bort, v.a. To heat, by putting into boiling water; to feeth. 

To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe cannot in- 
form ; but if you doi/ them in water, the new feeds will fprout 
fooner. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

In eggs boiled and roafted, into which the water entereth not 
at all, there is fcarce any difference to be difcerned. Bacon. 

Boir. vf. See Bire. 

Bolinary. n.f- [from to boil.] A place at the falt-works where 
the falt is boiled. 

Bo'iLeRr. n. f. [from boil.) 

t. The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terreftrial matter are not impofhible, 
feems eyident from that notable practice of the boilers of fait- 
petre. Boyle. 

2. The veffel in which any thing is boiled. 
This coffec-room is much frequented ; and there are gene- 
rally feveral pots and boilers before the fire. Voodward. 
BO'TISTEROUS. adj. [sy/ter, furious, Dutch.] 
1. Violent; loud; roaring; ftormy. 
By a divine inftinct, men’s minds miftruft 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 
‘The waters {well before a boi/terous ftorm. Shake/p. R. III. 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak would rend 

Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 

His reeling trunk, and with a boi/P rous found 

Scatter his leaves, and ftrew them on the ground. 

2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 
Spirit of peace, 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfh and o:/?’rous tongue of war? Shake/p. H.IV. 

His fweetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the boi?’ rous moods 
That ignorant greatnefs practifeth. Ben. Fobnfon's Catiline. 
God, into the hands of their deliverer, 
Puts invincible might, 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppreffor, 


Waller. 


The brute and 60:/?’rous force of violent men. Milton. 
Still muft I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 
Lucia; Ilike not that loud boz/erous man. Addifon’s Cato. 


3. Unwieldy. 
His boiflerous club, fo buried in the ground, 

He could not rearen up again fo light, 

But that the knight him at avantage found. 

4. Itisufed by Hoodward of heat. 
When the fun hath gained a greater {trength, the heat be- 
comes too powerful and boz/terous for them. Natural Hiftory. 
Bo'isTERousLy. adv. [from boifferous.] Violently; tumultu- 
ouly. 
A fceptre fnatch’d, with an unruly hand, 

Mutt be as boifteroufly maintain’d, as gain’d. Sh. King Jobn. 

Thofe are all remains of the univerfal deluge, when the wa- 
ter of the ocean, being boi/ferou/ly turned out upon the earth, 
bore along with it all moveable bodies. JVoodward’s N. Hif. 

Another faculty of the intellect comes boi/feroufly in, and 
wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. Swift's Letters. 

Bo'isterovusness. 2. f. [from doifterous.] The ftate or quality 
of being boifterous; tumultuoufnefs ; turbulence. 

Bo'Lary. adj. [from bole.] Partaking of the nature of bole, or 
clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadftone, with a few mag- 
nctical lines, but chiefly confifting of a bo/ary and clammy fub- 
itance. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

BOLD. adj. [bald, Saxon. ] 1 
1. Dating; brave; flout; courageous ; magnanimous; fearlefs ; 
intrepid. 

The wicked fce when no man purfueth ; but the righteous 
are ¿old as a lion. Prov. xxviii. 1, 

I have feen the councils of a noble country grow bold, or ti- 
morous, according to the fits of his good or ill health that ma- 
naged them. Temple. 

2. Executed with fpirit, and without mean caution. 
‘Thele, nervous, bold; thofe, languid and remifs. Rofcom. 

The cathcdral church is a very bold work, and a matfter- 
piece in Gothick architecture. Mddifon on Italy. 

3- Confident; not fcrupulous ; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to {peak unto you the gofpel of 
God with much contention. 1 Thef. ii. 2. 

I can be bold to fay, that this age is adorned with fome men 
of that judgment, that they could open new and undifcovered 
ways to knowledge, Locke. 

4. Impudent; rude. 

In thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will be bold over 

thy fervanis, Lf thou be brought low, he will be azainft thec. 
Ecclus, vi. 11, 


Fairy 2, b.i. 
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g. Licentious ; fuch as hew great liberty of fiction. 
Which no bold tales of Gods or monfters {well, 
But human paffions, fuch as with us dwell. 
6. Standing out to the view} ftriking to the eye. 
Catcchrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judicioufly, and 
placed in poctry, as heightenings and fhadows are in paintings 
to make the figures bolder, and caufe it to ftand off to fight. 
Dryden’ s State of Innocence, Preface. 
7. Open; fmooth; even; level: a failor’s term, ' 
Her dominions lie feattered, and have bo/d accefible ccafts. 
Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
8. To make bold. To take freedoms: a phrafe not grammaticals 
though common. To be bold is better; as, J was bold to peak. 
I have made bold to fend to your wife; 
My fuit is, that fhe will to Defdemona 


Waller. 


Procure me fome accefs. Shakefp. Othellas 
Making fo bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unfcal 

Their grand commiffion. . Shake/p. Hamlet: 


And were y’ as good as George a Green, -1 

I thall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras, p. ii. c. ii. 

I durft not make thus Lold with Ovid, left fome future Mil- 
bourn fhould arife. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

Some men have the fortune to be efteemed wits, only for ` 
making bold to {coff at thefe things, which the greateft part of 
mankind reverence. Tillotfon. 

To Bo'LDEN. v. a. [from beld.] To make bold; to givecon- 
fidence. 

Quick inventers, and fair ready {peakers, being boldened with 
their prefent abilities, to fay more, and perchance better too, 
at the fudden, for that prefent, than any other can do, ufe lefs 
help of diligence and ftudy. Afcham’ s Schoolmafier. 

I am much too vent’rous, 
In tempting of your patience; but am bolden’ d 
Under your promis’d pardon. Shakefp. Henry VIT. 
Bo':prace. n.f: [from bold and face.) Impudence; faucinefs » 
a term of reproach and reprehenfion. 

How now, boldface! cries an old trot; firrah, we eat our 

own hens, I’d have you to know; and what you eat, you ftcal. 
L’Eftrange. 
Bo’LpFACED. adj. [from bold and face.) Impudent. 

I have feen thofe fillieft of creatures ; and, feeing their rare 
works, I have feen enough to confute all the boldfaced “atheifts 
of this age. Bramhall againft Hobbes. 

Bo'LpLY. adv. [from bold.] : 
1. In abold manner; with courage; with fpirit. 
Thus we may boldly fpeak, being ftrengthened with the ex- 
ample of fo reverend a prelate. Hooker, bv. § 19. ° 
I fpeak to fubjects, and a fubject fpeaks, 
Stirr’d up by heav’n thus boldly for his king. Shake/p. R. IM. 
2 It may perhaps be fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe, for impudently. 
Bo'tpness. n. f. [from bold.] 
t. Courage; bravery ; intrepidity; fpirit; fortitude; magnani- 
mity; daringnefs. 

Her horfe fhe rid fo, as might fhew a fearful boldnefs, daring 

to do that, which fhe knew not how to do. Sidney, b. ii. 
2. Exemption from caution, and fcrupulous nicety. 

The boldnefs of the figures is to be hidden, fometimes by the 
addrefs of the poet, that they may work their effect upon the 
mind. Dryden's State of Innocence, Preface. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my boldnefs of {peech toward you; great is my glo- 

rying in you. 2 Cer. vil. 4. 

4. Confident truft in God.. 
Our fear excludeth not that boldnefs which becometh faints. 
Hooker, b. v. § 47. 

We have boldnefs and accefs with confidence, by the faith 
of him. Ephef. iii. 12. 

Having therefore boldnefs to enter into the holieft by the 
blood of Jefus. Heb. x. 19. 

5. Affurance ; freedom from fear. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnefs in civil bufinefs ; what firft? 
Boldne/s. What fecond, and third? Boldnefs. And yet boldne/s 
is a child of ignorance and bafenefs, far inferiour to other 
parts. Bacons Effays, N° 12. 

Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 

With fuch a gallant boldne/s: if twere thine, 

Thou couldft not hear’t with fuch a filent fcorn. Denham. 

His diftance, though it does not inftruét him to think wifer 
than other princes, yct it helps him to {peak with more Loldnefs 
what he thinks, Temple. 

Boldnefs is the power to {peak or do what we intend, before 
others, without fear or diforder. Locke. 

6. Impudence. 
That moderation, which- ufeth to fupprefs boldnefsy and to 
make them conquer that fuffer. Hooker, Dedication. 
BOLE nz. f. 
1. The body or trunk of a trce. 
All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks, and down their curled 


brows 
Fel! buftling to the carth; and up went all the doles and 
boughs. Chapman's Tliads. 
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But when the finoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep incifion in the tree. Dryden’s Virgil, Georg. 
View well this tree, the queen of all the grove; 
How vaft her bole, how wide her arms are {pread ; 
How high above the reft fhe fhoots her head ! 
2. A kind of earth. 

Bele Armeniack is an aftringent earth, which takes its name 

from Armenia, the country from which we have it. Voodward. 
3. A mcafure of corn, containing fix bufhels. 

Of good barley put cight doles, that is, about fix Englith 

quarters, in a {tone trough. Mortimer. 
BOLIS. n.f. [Lat.} 

Bolis is a great firy ball, fwiftly hurried through the air, and 
gencrally drawing a tail after it. Ariftotle calls it capra. There 
have often been immenfe balls of this kind. Mujchenbrock. 

Bott. n. f. A round ftalk or ftem; as, a doll of flax. 
To Bott. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To rife in a ftalk. 

And the flax and the barley was fmitten: for the barley was 

in the ear, and the flax was bolled. Exodus, ix. 31. 
BOLSTER. x. f. [bolyene, Sax. bolfter, Dutch.] 
x. Something laid on the bed, to raife and fupport the head ; 

commonly a bag filled with down or feathers. 
Perhaps fome cold bank is her bo//fer now, 
Or ’gainft the rugged bark of fome broad elm, 


Dryden. 


Leans her unpillow’d head. Milton. 
This arm fhall be a bel/er for thy head ; 
TIl fetch clean ftraw to make a foldier’s bed: Gay. 


2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any preflure, or fill up any vacuity. 
Up goes her hand, and off fhe flips 
The bolfters that fupply her hips. Swift. 
3. A pad, or comprefs, to be laid on a wound. 

The bandage is the girt, which hath a do/fer in the middle, 

and the ends tacked firmly together. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
4. In horfemanfhip. 
The dolffers of a faddle are thofe parts raifed upon the bows, 
to hold the rider’s thigh. Farrier’s Didi. 
To Bo csTER. v.a. [from the noun. J 
1. To fupport the head with a bolfter. 
2. To afford a bed to. 
Mortal eyes do fee them bolfer, 

More than their own. 

3. To hold wounds together with a comprefs. 

The practice of bol/fering the cheeks forward, does little fer- 
vice to the wound, and is very uneafy to the patient. Sharp. 

4. To fupport; to hold up; to maintain. ‘This is now an ex- 
preffion fomewhat coarfe and obfolcte. 

We may be made wifer by the publick perfuafions grafted in 
men’s minds, fo they be ufed to further the truth, not to bolfter 
errour. Hooker, b. iii. § 4. 

The lawyer fets his tongue to fale for the bol/tering out of 
unjuft caufes. Hakewell on Providence. 

It was the way of many to dol/ter up their crazy, doating 
confciences with confidences. South. 

BOLT. n.f. [boult, Dutch; Boar. ] 
1. An arrow ; a dart fhot from a crofsbow. 
Yet mark’d I where the do/t of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little weftern flower ; 

Before milk white, now purple with love’s wound. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
The blunted bolt againft the nymph he dreft ; 
But, with the fharp, transfix’d Apollo’s breaft. 
2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. 
Sing’d with the fames, and with the bolts transfix’d, 
With native earth your blood the monfters mix’d. Dryden. 
3. Bolt upright; that is, upright as an arrow. 

Brufh-iron, native or from the mine, confifteth of long 
ftriz, about the thicknefs of a fmall knitting needle, bolt upright, 
like the briftles of a ftiff bruth. Grew’s Mufeum. 

As I tood bolt upright upon one end, one of the ladies burft 
out. Addifon. Spectator, N° go. 

4. The bar of a door, fo called from being ftrait like an arrow ; 
we now fay, fhoot the bolt, when we fpeak of faftening or open- 
ing a door. 

’Tis not in thee, to oppofe the bolt 

Againft my coming in. 

5. An iron to faften the Icgs of a prifoner. 

Away with him to prifon; lay bolts enough upon him. 

Shatefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

6. A fpot or ftain. Sce BLoop-BoL TERED. 

That fupernal judge, that ftirs good thoughts 

In my breaft, of ftrong authority, 

To look into the Jo/ts and ftains of right. 

To Bort. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fhut or faften with a bolt. 

The bolted gates flew open at the blaft ; 


Shakefp. Othello. 


Dryden. 


Shake[p. King Lear. 


Shake/p. K. Jobn. 


The ftorm rufh’d in, and Arcite ftood aghaft. Dryden. 
2. To blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, ke, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 


23. To faften, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to kecp together. 
That I could reach the axel, where the pins arc, 
Which bolt this frame ; that I might pull them out. B. ‘obn/- 
Vor. I. 
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4. To fetter; to fhackle. 
It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which fhackles accidents, and bolts up change. 
Shzkelp. Antony and Cleopatra: 
5. To fift; or feparate the parts of any thing with a feve. [é/u- 
ter, Fr.] 
Saying, he now had boulted all the flour, 
And that it was a groom of bafe degrec, 
Which of my love was partner. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cs 4. 
In the dolting and fifting of fourteen years of power and fa- 
vour, all that came out could not be pure meal. Wotton. 
I cannot ¿olt this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Drydens Fables. 
6. Toexamine by fifting; to try out; to lay open. 
It would be well bolted out, whether great refractions may 
not be made upon reflections, as well as upon direct beams. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 762. 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or attornies, 
propounding occafional queftions, beats and belts out the truth 
much better than when the witnefs delivers only a formal feries. 
É Hale's Hiftory of the Common Law. 
Time and nature will do/t out the truth of things, through 
all difguifes. L’Eftrange. 
7. To purify ; to purge. 
The fanned fnow 
That’s belted by the northern blaft twice o'er. Winter's Tale. 
To Borr. v.n. To fpring out with {peed and fuddennefs ; to 
ftart out with the quicknefs of an arrow. 


This Puck feems but a dreaming dolt, 3 
Still walking like a ragged colt, ¢ 
And oft out of a bufh doth bolt, y 


Of purpofe to deceive us. Drayton's Nymphid. 

They erccted a fort, and from thence they bolted like beafts 
of the foret, fometimes into the foreft, fometimes into the 
woods and faitneffes, and fometimes back again to their den 

Bacon s War with Spain. 

As the houfe was all in aflame, out ¿elts a moufe from the 
ruins, to fave herfelf. L’ Eftrange. 

I have reflected on thofe men, who, from time to time, have 
fhot themfelves into the world. J have feen many fucceffions 
of them; fome bolting out upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, 
and others hifled off. Dryden. 

The birds to foreign feats repair’d, 
And beafts, that o/ted out, and faw the foreft bar’d. Dryd. 
Bo.t-rope. n.f. [from bolt and rope.] The rope on which 
the fail of a fhip is fewed and faftened. Sca Diet: 
BOo'LTER. n. f. [from the verb.] A fieve to feparate meal from 
bran or hufks; or to feparate finer from coarfer parts. 

Thefe hakes, and divers others of the fore-cited, are taken 
with threads, and fome of them with the bøter, which is a 
fpiller of a bigger fize. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made bolters of them. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

With a good {trong chopping-knife mince the two capons, 
bones and all, as fmall as ordinary minced meat; put them in- 
to a large neat bolter. Bacon's Natural Hift. N° 46. 

When fupercilioufly he fifts 
Through coarfeft bolter others gifts. Hudibras, p i. c. iit. 
Bo'LTHEAD. n. f- A long ftrait-necked glafs veflel, for chymi- 
cal diftillations, called alfo a matra/s, or receiver. 

This fpirit abounds in falt, which may be feparted, by put- 
ting the liquour into a bolthead, with a long and narrow neck. 

Boyle's Sceptical Chymiftry. 
Bo'LTING-HOUSE. n. f. [from bolt and houfe.} The place where 
meal is fifted. 

The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, as if fhe 
had been at work in a bolting-houfe. Dennis's Letters. 

BOo'LTSPRIT. } n. f. A maft running out at the head of a fhip, 
Bo'wsprir. $ not ftanding upright, but aflope. The but-end 
of itis generally fet againft the foot of the foremaft; fo that 
they are a ftay to one another. The length without board is 
fufficient to let its fails hang clear of all incumbrances. If the 
boltfprit fail in bad weather, the foremaft cannot hold long after. 
Bow/prit is perhaps the right fpellin-. Sea Dittionary. 
Sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmatt, f 
The yards, and żolt/prit, would I flame diftin&tly. Sh. Temp. 
Bo'Lus. n. f. [2%] A form of medicine, in which the ingre- 
dients are made up into a foft mafs, larger than pills, to be 
{wallowed at once. La 
Keep their bodies foluble the while by clyfters, lenitive /o- 


lufes of caffia and manna, with fyrup of violets. Wifeman. 
By poets we are well affur’d, 
That love, alas! can ne’er be cur'd ; 
A complicated heap of tls, 
Defpifing belu/es and pills. Swift. 


BOMB. n f. [bombus, Lat.] 
1. A loud noife. 

There was an upper chamber, which being thought weak, 
was fupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignefs of one’s arm 
in the midft ; which, if you had ftruck, would make a Jittle flat 
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noife in the room, but a great bomb in the chamber beneath. 
Bacon's Natural Hifi. N° i51. 
2. A hollow iron ball, or fhell, filled with gunpowder, and fur- 
nifhed witha vent for a fufte, or wooden tube, filled with 
combuftible matter; to be thrown out from a mortar, which 
had its name from the noife it makes. The fufee, being fet on 
tirc, burns flowly till it reach the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burfting the fhell to pieces with incredible violence ; 
whence the ufe of bombs in belieging towns. The largeft are 
about cightcen inches in diameter. By whom they were in- 
vented, is not known, and the time is uncertain, fome fixing it 
to 1588, and others to 1495. Chambers. 

The loud cannon miffive iron pours, 

And in the flaught’ring bomb Gradivus roars. Rowe. 
To Bome. v. a. [from the noun.] To fall upon with bombs ; 

to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilft Villeroy, who ne’er afraid is, 

‘To Bruxelles marches on fecure, 

To bomb the monks, and {care the ladies. Prior. 

Boms-cHest. 7. f. [from bomb and che/.] A kind of cheft fill- 
ed ufually with bombs, and fometimes only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow it up in the air, with 
thofe who ftand on it. They are now much difufed. 

Chambers, 

Bome-Ketcu. 22. f A kind of fhip, ftrongly built, to bear 

Bomp-vessEL. § the fhock of a mortar, when bombs are to be 
fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with Lomb-veffels, hope to fuc- 
ceed againtt a place that has in its arfenal gallies and men of 
war. Addifon on Italy. 

Bo'mparp. n. f. [bombardus, Lat.] A great gun; a cannon: 
itis a word now obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great bombards, where- 
with they threw huge ftones into the air, which, falling down 
into the city, might break down the houfes. Knolles’s Eliftory. 

To Bomga’Rp. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack with 
bombs. 

A medal is ftruck on the Englifh failing in their attempts 
on Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and 
bombard the town. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

BOoMBARDI'ER. n. f. [from bombard.] The engineer whofe em- 
ployment it is to fhoot bombs. 

The bombardier tofles his balls fometimes into the midft of a 
city, with a defign to fill all around him with terrour and com- 
buftion. Tatler, N° 88. 

Bomsa’RDMENT. 2. f. [from bombard.] An attack made upon 
any city, by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet fecure from a bombardment, though it is not 
fo expofed as formerly. Addijon on Italy. 

Bo’mBasin. x. f. [bomba/in, Fr.. from bombycinus, filken, Lat.] 
A flight filken ftuff, for mourning. 

Bo'msast. n. f. [This word feems to be derived from Bombaf- 
tius, one of the names of Paracelfus; a man remarkable for 
founding profeffions, and unintelligible language.] Fuftian; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, foldiers bomba/t, 

Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 

Are ftrong enough preparatives to draw 

Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the flights of heroick poctry to be concluded bombaft, 
unnatural, and mere madnefs, becaufe they are not affected with 
their excellencies ? Dryden's State of Innocence, Preface. 

Bo'mBast. adj. [from the fubftantive.] High founding; of big 
found without meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpofe, 

Evades them with a domba/t circumftance, 

Horribly ftuff’d with epithets of war. Shakefp. Othello. 
Bompiza’tTion. n.f. [trom bombus, Lat.] Sound; noife; re- 

ort. 
i How to abate the vigour, or filence the bombilation of guns, 
a way is faid to be by borax and butter, mixt in a due propor- 
tion, which will almoft take off the report, and alfo the force of 
the charge. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

Bomsy’crnous. adj. [ bombycinus, Lat.] Silken; made of filk.D, 

BONA ROBA. n.f. [Ital. a fine gown.] A whore. 

We knew where the bona robas were.  Shakefp. Henry IV. 
BONA'SUS, n. f. [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, or wild bull. 
BONCHRE'TIEN. n. f. [French.} A fpecies of pear, fo call- 

ed, probably, from the name of agardener. See Pear. 

BOND. n.f. [bond, Sax. bound; it is written indifferently, in 
many of its fenfes, bond, or band. See Banp.] 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is bound. 

‘here left me, and my man, both bound together ; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds afundcr, 

I gaind my freedom. Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
2, Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one fend his contemplation to the extremities of the 
univerfe, and fee, what conceivable hoops, what bond he can 
imagine to hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a preflure to- 
gether. Locke. 

3. Union; connexion, 
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Obferve, in working up the wails, that no fite of the houf 
nor any part of the walls, be wrought up three feet above the 
other, before the next adjoining wall be wrought up to it, fe 


that they may be all joincd together, and make a good bond. 
Mortinier’s Husbandry. 


4. Chains; imprifonment; captivity. à 
Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his charge, wor- 
thy of death, or of bonds. Als, XX. 290 
5. Cement of union ; caufe of union ; link of connexion, 
Wedding is great Juno’s crown ; = 
O blefled bond of board and bed! Shak o[p. As you like tt. 
Love cools, brothers divide, and the Zond is cracked "twixt 
fon and father. Shake/p. King Lear. 
6. A writing of obligation to pay a fum, or perform a contract. 
Go with me toa notary, feaime there h 
Your fing!e bond, Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
What if I ne’er confent to make you mine; 
My father’s promife ties me not to time 5 
And bonds without a date, they fay are void. 
7. Obligation ; law by which any man is obliged. 
Unhappy that { am! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majefty 
According to my bond, no more nor lefs. Shate/p. K. Lear. 
Take which you pleafe, it diflolves the bonds of government 
and obedience. Locke. 
Bonp. adj. [from bind, perhaps for bound; from gebonden, 
Saxon.] Captive; in a fervile ftate. 
Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bord or 
free. MOa A 
Bo'wpace. n. f: [from bond.] Captivity ; imprifonment; ftate 
of reftraint. 
You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage confifts 
my glory. Sidney, b. ii. 
Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ?— 
— To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a flave in bafe fervility. Sbakefp. Heary VI. p.i. 
Our cage 
We make a choir, as doth the prifon’d bird, 
And fing our bondage freely. Shatefp. Cymbeline. 
He muft refolve by no means to be enflaved, and brought 
under the bondage of obferving oaths, which ought to vanifh, 
when they ftand in competition with eating or drinking, or 


Dryden, 


taking money. South. 
The king, when he defign’d you for my guard, 
Refolv’d he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden. 


If fhe has a ftruggle for honour, fhe is in a bondage to love; 
which gives the ftory its turn that way. Pepe; notes on Iliad. 
Bo/npMatp. n.f. [from bond, captive, and maid.) A woman 
flave. 
Good fifter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfelf, 
To make a bondmaid and a flave of me. Shake/p. T. Shrew. 
Bo'npman. n. f. [from bond and man.] A man flave. 

Amongft the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it 
not wondered wherefore fo great ado fhould be made; the 
mafter to prefent his flave in tome court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of thc publick ma- 
giftrate, I will that this man become free ; but, after thofe fo- 
lemn words uttered, to ftrike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to be fhaved off, the magiftrate to 
touch him thrice with a rod ; in the end, acap and a white ger- 
ment given him. Hooker, b. iv. § 1. 

O freedom ! firft delight of human kind ; 
Not that which bondmen from their mafters find. Dryden. 
Bonnset’rvantT. n. f. [from bond and fervant.) A flave; a fer- 
vant without the liberty of quitting his mafter. 

And if thy brother, that dwclleth by thee, be waxen poor, 
and be fold unto thee ; thou fhalt not compel him to ferve as a 
bondjervant. Lev, xxv. 39. 

Bonpse’Rvice. n. f. [from bond and fervice.] The conditionof 
a bondfervant ; flavery. 

Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of Lend/ervice. 

i Kings, ix. 21. 
Bo'npsLave. n.f. [from bond and flave.] A man in flavery; 
a flave. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no 
bondflave, could ever be, by fear, more ready at all command- 
ments, than that young princefs was. Sidney, b. ii. 

All her ornaments are taken away’; of a freewoman fhe is 
become a bondflave. I Mac. ii. 11, 

Commonly the bondflave is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his bond/lave. Sir J. Davies on Trelaid, 

Bo'npsMAN. n. f. [from bond and man.] 
1, A flave. 
Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, would have 
no mercy upon their poor Lond/men and beafts. Derh. Ph. Tivol. 
2. A perfon bound, or giving fecurity for another, 
Bo/npswoman. a.f. [from bond and woman] A woman 
flave. 
My lords, the fenators 

Are fold for flaves, and their wives for bondfwomen. 

Een. Feknfors Catiline. 
IN Eee 
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BONE. x. A [ban, Saxon.] 

1. The folki parts of the body of an animal are made up of hard 
fibres, ticd one to another by finall tranfverfe fibres, as thofe 
of the mufcies. In a foetus they are porous, foft, and eafily dif- 
cerned. As their pores fill with a fubftance of their own na- 
ture, fo they increafe, harden, and grow clofe to one another, 
‘They are all fpengy, and full of little cells, or are of a confide- 
rable firm thicknets, with a large cavity, except the teeth; and 
where they are articulated, they are covered with a thin and 
{trong membrane, called the periofteum. Each bone is much 
bigger at its extremity than in the middle, that the urticula- 
tions might be firm, and the bones not eafily put out of joint. 
But, becaufe the middle of the Lone fhould be {trong, to fuftain 
its alloted weight, and refift accidents, the fibres are there more 
clofely compacted together, fupporting one another ; ard the 
bone is made hollow, and confeauently not fo eafily broken, as 
it muft have been, had it been folid and {maller. Quincy. 

Thy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. Macteth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit tothe bone. Tatler. 

2 A fragment of meat; a bone with as much Acth as adheres 
to ıt. 

Like /Efop’s hounds, contending for the bone, 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. 

3- To be upon the bones. To attack. 

Pufs had a month’s mind zo be upon the bones of him, but was 
not willing to pick a quarrel. DEffrange. 

4. To make no bones. “Fo make no feruple ; a metaphor taken 
from a dog, who readily fwallows meat that has no bones. 

5. Boxes. A fort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bonclace. 

6. Bones. Dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice: 
To fhun ames ace that fwept my ftakes away ; 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden's Perf. 

To Bone. v. a. [from the noun.] To take out the bones from 
the flefh. 

Bo’NELACE. n.f. [from bone and lace; the bobbins with which 
lace is woven being frequently made of bones.] Flaxen lace, 
fuch as women wear on their linen. 

The things you follow, and make fongs on now, fhould be 
fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins or bonelace. Tatler, 
We deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure, and foolifhly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to 
childifh gewgaw ribbands and bonelace. Spedfator, N° 99. 

Bo'NELEss. adj. [from bone.] Without bones. 

I would, while it was fmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his bonele/s gums, 
And dafht the brains out. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Bo'NESET. v. n. [from bone and fet.] To reftore a bone 
out of joint to its place; or join a bone broken to the other 

art. 
A fra&tured leg fet in the country by one pretending to bone- 
Jetting. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

BO'NESETTER. 1. f. [from bonefet.] A chirurgeon; one who 

particularly profefles the art of reftoring broken or luxated 


Dryden. 


bones. 
At prefent my defire is only to have a good bonefetter. 
Denham’s Sophy. 
BO'NFIRE. n. f. [from bon, good, Fr. and fire.} A fire made for 
fome publick caufe of triumph or exultation. 
Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, r y 
And bonfires make all day. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 
How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen Mary’s 
days? Why, fhe had abufed and deceived her people. South. 
Full foon by donfire, and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was paffing well. 
Bo'ncrace. n.f. [bonne grace, Fr.] A forchead-cloth, or co- 
vering for the forehead. Skinner. 
I have fcen her befet all over with emeralds and pearls, rang- 
ed in rows about her cawl, her peruke, her ongrace, and chap- 
let. Hakewell on Providence. 
Bonnet. n. f. [bonet, Fr.] A covering for the head; a hat; 
a cap. 
Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having ftretch’d it, here be with them, 
Thy knee buffing the ftones ; for, in fuch bufinefs, _ 
Action is eloquence. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
They had not probably the ceremony of veiling the bonnet 
in their falutations; for, in medals, they ftill have it on their 
heads. Addifon on ancicnt Medals. 
Bo'nner. [In fortification.] A kind of little ravclin, without 
any ditch, having a parapet three fect high, anciently placed 
before the points of the faliant angles of the glacis; being pal- 
lifadoed round: of late alfo ufed before the angles of baftions, 
and the points of ravelins. i 
Bo'NNET «4 prefire, or prieft’s cap, is an outwork, having at the 
head three faliant angles, and two inwards. It differs from the 
double tenaille, becaufe its fides, inftead of being parallel, grow 
narrow at the gorge, and open wider at the front. 
Bo'nners. [Inthe fea language.] Small fails fet on the ccurfes 
2) 
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on the mizzen, main&'l, and forefail of a fhip, when thefe are 
too narrow or fallow to cloath the malt, or in order to make 
more way in calm weather. Chambers, 
Bo'nnizy. adv. [from bonny] Gayly ; handfomely ; plumply, 


Bo'nniness. m. fi [from bony. ] Guyety; handfomenefs ; 
plumpnefs. 


BONNY. adj. [from kon, bonne, 
confined to the Scottifh dialect. } 

1. Handfome; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
Ev’n of the bonny beatt he lov'd fo well. Stakelp. Herry VI. 
‘Thus wail’d the Jouts in melancholy drain, 

Till bonny Sufan {ped acrofs the plain. = Gay's Paflorals. 

2. Gay; merry; frolickfome ; cheerful; blithe. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and éonny. Shakeb. Much ado about N. 

3. It feems to be generally ufed in converfation for plunip. 

Bonn y-CLABBER. x. J- A word ufed in fome counties for four 
buttermilk. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber; 

Of partics o’er our bonny-clabber ; 

Nor are we ftudious to enquire, 

Who votes for manours, who for hite. 

BO'NUM MAGNUM. n.f: See PLum; of 
fpecies. 

Bo'ny. adj. [from bone.] 

1. Confifting of bores. 

At the end of this hole is a membrans; faftened to a round 
bony limb, and ftretched like the head of a drum; and there- 
fore, by anatomifts, called tympanum. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Full of bones. 

Bo'ogy. n. f. [a word of no certain etymology ; Henfhaw thinks 
it a corruption of bull-beef vidiculoufly ; Skinner imagines it 
to be derived from soba, foolith, Span. “Funius finds bowbard to 
be an old Scottifh word for a coward, a contemptible fellow ; 
from which he naturally deduces Looby; but the original of 
bowbard is not known.] A dull, heavy, ftupid fellow; a 
lubber. 

But one exception to this fact we find, 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 


Fr. Tt is a word now almoft 


Swift. 
which it is 2 


An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 
Young mafter next muft rife to fill him wine, 
And ftatve himfelf to fee the booby dine. King. 


BOOK. 2. J- [boc, Sax. fuppofed from boc, a beech; becaufe 
they wrote on becchen boards, as /iber in Latin, from the rind 
of a tree.] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a book of prayer in Nis hand ; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. Shade/p. Richard IIE. 
Receive the fentence of the law for fins, 

Such as by God’s book are adjudg'd to death. 

Shakep. Henry IV. 

But in the coffin that had the books, they were found as frefh 
as if they had been but newly written ; being written on parch- 
ment, and covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Books are a fort of dumb teachers ; they cannot anfwer fud- 
den queftions, or explain prefent doubts; this is properly the 
work of a living inftructor. Waits. 

2. A particular part of a work. 

The firft book we divide into fecttuns; whereof the firft is 
thefe chapters paft. Burnet s Theory of the Earth, 

3. The regifter in which a trader keeps an account of his debts. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Prouder, than ruftling in unpaid for filk: 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncrofs’d. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was fo much iv his books, that, at his deceafe, he left me 
the lamp by which he ufed to write his Jucubrations. Addifone 

5. Without book. By memory; by repetition ; without reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but fermons with 
out book, fermons which {pend their life in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but once. Hooker, b. v. § 21. 

To Boox. v.a. [from thenoun.] To regifter in a book. 

I befeech your grace, let it be booked with the reft of this 
day’s deeds; or I will have it in a particular ballad elfe, with 
mine own picture on the top of it. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.ii. 

He made wilful murder high treafun; ke caufed the march- 
ers to book their men, for whom they fhould make anfwer. 

Davies on Freland. 

Book-K EEPING. iao [from bcok and keep.) The art of keep- 
ing accounts, or recording the tranfactions of a man’s affairs, 
in fuch a manncr, that at any time he may thereby know the 
true ftateof the whole, or any part, of his aflairs, with clear- 
neis and expedition. Harris. 

EBo'oKBINDER. n. f. [from book and bind.] A man whofe pro- 
feffion it isto bind bcoks. 

Bo'oxrut. adj. [from bock and full] Full of notions gleaned 
from books; crouded with undigeitced knowledge. 
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The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears, s 
And always liftning tohimfelf appears. Pope's Ef. on Crit. 
Bo'oKIsH. adj. [from book.] Given to books; acquainted only 
with books. It is generally ufed contemptuoufly. 
Il make him yield the crown, 
Whofe bookijh rule hath pull’d fair England down. 
Shake/p. Henry VI. p. ii. 
I’m not kookifh, yet I can read waiting gentlewomen in the 
*fcape. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Xantippe follows the example of her namefake ; being mar- 
tied to a bookifb man, who has no knowledge of the world. 
Speftator, N° 482. 

BoloxisHwess. n. f. [from bookifh.] Much application to books; 
over-ftudioufnefs. 

BooKLE/ARNED. adj. [from book and learned.) Verfed in bookss 
or literature : a term implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate’er thefe booklearn’d blockheads fay, 

Solon’s the veri’{t fool in all the play. Dryden's Perfius. 

He will quote paflages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to fome booklearned companion, without blufhing. Swift. 

Book Le/ARNING. n. f. [from book and learning.] Skill in lite- 
rature; acquaintance with books; a term of fome contempt. 

They might talk of booklearning what they would; but, for 
his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great clerks. 

Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require booklearning and fcholarfhip, 
as good natural fenfe, to diftinguifh true and falfe, and to dif- 
cern what is well proved, and what is not. Burzet’s Th. Earth. 

Bookman. n. f. [from book and man.) A man whofe profeffion 
is the ftudy of books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 

On Navarre and his bookmen; for here ’tis abus’d. 

Shake[p. Loves Labour Loft. 

BookMate. n. f. [from book and mate.] Schoolfellow. 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 

A phantafm, a monarch, and one that makes {port 

To the prince and his bookmates. Shake/p. Love's Labour Loft. 

Bo'oKSELLER. n. f. [from book and fell.) He whofe profeffion it 
is to fell books. 

He went to the bock/eler, and told him in anger, he had fold 
a book in which there was falfe divinity. 

Walton's Life of Bifhop Saunder fon. 

Bookworm. n. f. [from book and worm. | 

t. A worm or mite that eats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm, feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I fhall beg of them to diet him with wholefome and 
fubftantial food. Guardian, N° 114. 

2. A ftudent too clofely given to books; a reader without judg- 
ment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitary fcenes of the 
univerfity, I wanted but a black gown, and a falary, to be as 
mere a bookworm as any there. Pope’s Letters. 

Bolory. n. f. [an Irifh term.] 

All the ‘Tartarians, and the people about the Cafpian fea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live in herds; being the very 
fame that the Irifh boolies are, driving their cattle continually 
with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Boom. n. f. [from boom, a tree, Dutch. ] 

1. [In fea language.] A long pole ufed to fpread out the clue of 
the ftudding fail; and fometimes the clues of the mainfail and 
forefail are boomed out. 

2. Apole with bufhes or bafkets, fet up as a mark to fhew the fail- 
ors how to fteer in the channel, when a country is overflown. 

Sea Did. 

3. A bar of wood laid crofs a harbour, to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth ftruck envy dumb, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. Dryden. 

To Boom. v. n. [from the noun. A fea term.] To ruth with 
violence ; as a fhip is faid to come booming, when fhe makes all 
the fail fhe can. 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid, 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope's Odyff. 

Boon. x. f. [from bene, Sax. a petition.} A gift; a grant; a 
benefaétion; a prefent. 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look : 

A {maller Joon than this I cannot beg, 

And lefs than this, I’m fure, you cannot give. 

Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

That courtier, who obtained a boon of the emperour, that he 
might every morning whifper him in the ear, and fay nothing, 
afked no unprofitable fuit for himfclf. Bacon, 

The bluft’ring fool has fatisfy’d his will; 
His boon is giv'n ; his knight has gain’d the day, 
But loft the prize. Dryden's Fables. 
What rhetorick didft thou ufe, 

To gain this mighty Joon ? the pitiesme! Addifon’s Cato, 

Boon. adj. [bon,Fr.] Gay; merry ; as, a boon companion. 

Satiate at length, 
And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon, 
Thus to herfelf fhe pleafingly began. Parad. Loft, b. ix. 
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I know the infirmity of our family ; we are apt to play the 

boon companion, and throw our money away in our cups. 
Arbuthnot s Hifl. of J. Bul 

BOOR. 1. f. [beer, Dutch; zebune, Sax.] A ploughman; a 
country fellow; a lout; a clown. 


The bare fenfe of a calamity is called grumbling ; and if a 


man does but make a face upon the dor, he is prefently a male- 
content. L’Eftrange. 


He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whofe cares of 


Temple. 
Dryden. 


growing din richer wafte his life. 
To one well-born, th’ affront is worfe and more, 
When he’s abus’d and baffl’d by a borr. 


Bo'orISH. adj. [from boor.} Clownifh; ruftick; untauglits 
uncivilized. S 


Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is in the vulgar 
leave the fociety, which, in the docri/h, is, company of this fe- 
male. 

Bo'oRISHLY. adv. [from boorifh.] Ina boorifh manner; after 
a clownifh manner. 

Bo/ortsHNess. n. f. [from boori/h.] Clownifhnefs ; rutticity ; 
coarfenefs of manners. 

Boose. n. f. [boy1z, Sax.] A ftall for a cow or an ox. 

To BOOT. v. a. [baten, to profit, Dutch ; bor, in Saxon, is re- 


compence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; bozan — 


is, to repent, or to compenfate ; as, 
He iy py p bie and boze, 
And bez bıvopen dome. ] 
1. To proht ; to advantage. 

It thal! not boct them, who derogate from reading, toexcufe 
it, when they fee no other remedy ; as if their intent were only 
to deny, that aliens and ftrangers from the family of God ars 
won, or that belief doth ufe to be wrought at the firft in them, 
without fermons. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat; 

And what I want, it boots not to complain. 

If we fhun 
The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all, 
What boots it us thefe wars to have begun. 
What docts the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? 
2. Toenrich; to benefit. 
And I will dot thee with what gift befide, 

That modefty can beg. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

Boor. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Profit; gain; advantage. 


Shakefp. R.II. 


Fairfax, b.i. 


Pope: 


My gravity, 
Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 
- Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain. Shake/p. Meafure for Meaf. 
2. To boct. With advantage; over and above. 
Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour fo rude: 
And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft night, 
With all appliances, and means to boct, 
Deny it toa king? Shake/p. Henry IV. p.ii. 
Man is God’s image ; but a poor man is 
Chrift’s ftamp to boot : both images regard. Herbert. 
He might have his mind and manners formed, and he be in- 
ftructed to boot in feveral fciences. Locke. 
3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed for bocty, or plunder. 
Others, like foldiers, armed in their ftings, 
Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds. Shake/p. Henry V. 
BOOT. n.f. [bottas, Armorick; botes, a fhoe, Welch; dette, 
French. ] 
1. A covering for the leg, ufed by horfemen. 
That my leg is too long— 
—No; that it is too little.— 
—I’l] wear a boot, to make it fomewhat rounder. 
Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Ferona. 
Shew’d him his room, where he mutt lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. Milton. 
Bifhop Wilkins fays, he does not queftion, but it will be as 
ufual for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a jour- 
ney, as it is now to call for his boots, Addifon. Guardtar. 
2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly ufed in Scotland for tor- 
turing criminals. 
Boot of a Cz:ach. The {pace between the coachman and the 
coach. 
To Boor. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. 
Boot, bect, Mafter Shallow; I know the young king is fick 
for me: let us take any man’s horfes. Shake/p. Henry 1V. p. ii. 
BooT-HosE. n. f. [from boot and hsfe.] Stockings to ferve for 
boots ; fpatterdafhes. 
His lacquey witha linen ftock on one leg, and a boot-ho/e on 
the other, gartered with a red and blue lift. 
Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Boot-TREE. n. f. [from boot and tree.) Two pieces of wood, 
fhaped like a leg, to be driven into boots, for ftretching and 
widening them. 
Bo'OTCATCHER. n. f. [from boot and catch.) The perfon whofe 
bufinefs at an inn is to pull off the boots of paflcngers. 
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BOR 
The oftler and the boctcatcher ought to partake. Swift. 
BoloTED. adj. [from boct.] In boots; in a horfeman’s habit. 
A bocted judge fhall fit to try his caufe, 
Not by the ftatutc, but by martial laws. Drydens Fuvenal. 
Bootu. n. /. [boed, Dutch; bwth, Welch.] A houfe built of 
buards, or boughs, to be ufed for a fhort time. 
‘Vhe clothiers found means to have all the queft made of the 
northern men, fuch as had thcir bocths {tanding in the fair. 


Camden’ s Remains. 
Much mifchicf will be done at Bartholomew fair, by the fall 


of a bath. Swifts Predictions. 
Bo'oTLEss. adj. [from boct.] 
1. Ufclefs; unprofitable; unavailing; without advantage. 
When thole accurfed mefiengers of hell 

Came to their wicked man, and ’gan tell 

Their Lootle/s pains, and ill fuccecding nicht. Fairy 9, b. i. 

God did not futter him, being defirous of the light of wif- 
dom, with boctlefs expence of travel, to wander in darknefs. 

Hooker, b. i. p. 36. 
Brctlefs {peed, 
Whcen cowardice purfues, and valour flies. 
Let him alone; 

T'll follow him no more with boctle/s pray’rs : 

He feeks my life. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
2. Without fuccefs; perhaps without booty ; Shate/peare having, 

in another place, ufed the word zot for bacty. 
Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 

Him bzetle/s home, and weatherbeaten back. Shake/p. H. IV. 
Bo’ory. n. f. [buyt, Dutch ; butin, Fr.] 
x. Plunder ; pillage; fpoils gained from the enemy. 

One way a band felect from forage drives 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine,- 

Their booty. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. 650. 

His confcience is the hue and cry that purfues him; and 
when he reckons that he has gotten a boty, he has only caught 
a Tartar. L’Eftrange. 

For, fhould you to extortion be inclin’d, 
Your cruel guilt will little żocty find. Dryden's Juv. fat. viii. 
2; Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mind to behoneft, Ifee, fortune would not fuffer 

me; fhe drops booties in my mouth. — Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 
3. To play booty. “Yo play difhonefily, with an intent to lofe. The 
French ufe, Fe fuis botte, when they mean to fay, 1 will not go. 

We underitand what we ought to do ; but when we delibe- 
rate, we play boty againft ourfelves: our confciences direct us 
one way, Our corruptions hurry us another. L’Eftrange. 

I have fet this argument in the beft light, that the ladies may 
not think I write bocty. Dryden. 

Bopr’ep. n. f. [from do and peep.] To look out, and draw back 
as if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright fome other. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And I for forrow fung, 
That fuch a king fhould play bopeep, 
And go the fools among. 
Rivers, 

That ferve inftead of peaceful barriers, 

To part th’ engagements of their warriours, 

Where both from fide to fide may fkip, - qaa 

And only encounter at bopeep. Hudibras, p- iii. c. iii. 

“There the devil plays at bepeep, puts out his horns to do mif- 
chief, then fhrinks them back for fafety. Dryden’s Span. Friar. 

BORACHIO. n.f. (borracho; Span.] A drunkard. — 

How you ftink of wine! D’ ye think my niece will ever en- 
dure fuch a berachio! you're an abfolute borachio. 

Congreve’s Way of the World. 
Bo/RABLE. adj. [from ore.] That may be bored. 
Bo'RAGE. n. j. [from brago, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are broad and rough; the flowers confift of one 
leaf; are of a wheel fhape, and divided into five fegments, al- 
moft to the bottom, which end in fharp points, like a ftar; the 
apices, in the middle of the flower, are fharp-pointed, and ad- 
here together; the feeds are rough, and appear like a vipers 
head. This plant is often ufed in the kitchen, and for a cool 
tankard in the fummer time; and the flowers are ufed in me- 
dicinal cordials. Millar. 

BO'RAMEZ. n.f- The Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of Agnus Seythicus. 5 

Much wonder is made of the beramez, that ftrange plant- 
animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves delight to 
feed on; which hath the fhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants be confumed 
‘about it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.1, c. 27- 

BORAX. n. f. {borax, low Latin.] An artificial falt, prepared 
from fal armoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, fea falt, and alum, 
diffolved in wine. It is principally ufed to folder metals, and 
fometimes an uterine ingredient in medicine. Quincy. 

Bo'RDEL. n.f. [bordeel, Teut. bordel, Armorick.] A brothel; 
a bawdyhoufe. ie a PN 

Making even his own houfe a ftews, a bordel, and a {chool 
of lewdnefs, to inftil vice into the unwary years of his poor 
children. South. 

Vou. I. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
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BO'RDER. n. J. [bord, Germ. bord, Fr.] 
1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 

They have, of Paris work, looking-glaffes, bordered with 

broad borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit precious ftoncs. 
Bacon's Natural Hif. N° 960. 

The light muft ftrike on the middle, and extend its greateit 
clearnefs on the principal figures; diminifhine by degrees, as 
it comes nearer and nearer to the borders. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

2. The march or edge of a country; the confine. 

If a prince kecp his refidence on the border of his domi- 
mions, the remote parts will rebel; but if he make the centre 
his feat, he fhail eafily keep them in obedience. Spenfer. 

3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned with needle- 
work, or ornaments. 
4. A bank raifed round a garden, and fet with flowers; a nar- 
row rank of herbs or ñowers. 
There he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to bed, from one to other border, 

And takes furvey, with curicus bufy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there fet in order. Spenfer s Muiop. 

All with a -srder cf rich fruit trees crown’d, 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

Such various wavs the fpacious alleys lead, 

My doubtful mufe knows not what path to tread. 

To Bo’/rper. v. n. [from the noun. } 
r. To confine upon; to touch fomething elfe at the fide or cdge: 

It birdereth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
paft, was continual wars with the Turks garrifons. 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Virtue and Honour had their temples dcrdering on each 
other, and are iometimes both on the fame coin. Addtfon. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon profanenefs, and makes bold 
with thofe things to which the greateft reverence is due, de- 
ferves to be branded with folly. Tillotfon. 

To Bo'RDER. v.a. 
1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 
2. To reach; to touch; toconfine upon. 
Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, which border 
the fea called the Perfian gulf. Raleigh s Hiftory. 
Bo’/RvERER. n. f. [from border.] He that dwells on the bor- 
ders, extreme parts, or confines. 
They of thofe marches, gracious fovereign ! 

Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shake/p. Henry V. 

An ordinary horfe will carry two facks of fand; and, of 
fuch, the dorderers on the fea do beftow fixty, at lesft in every 
acre ; but moft hufbands double that number. Carew’s Survey. 

The eafieft to be drawn 

To our fociety, and to aid the war: 

The rather for their feat, being next bord rers 

On Italy ; and that they abound wi:h horfe. B: Fohnf: Catil. 

The king of Scots in perfon, with Perkin in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly confifted of bor- 
derers, being raifed fomewhat fuddenly. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in fhaggy armour clad, 

Her borderers ; on mutual flaughter bent, 

They rend their countries. Philips. 

To Bo/rpraGE. v.n. [from border.] To plunder the borders. 
Long time in peace his realm eftablifhed, 
Yet oft annoy’d with fundry ordragings 
Of neighbour Scots, and foreign fcatterlings. Fairy Q, b. ii. 
To BORE. v. a. [bomian, Sax.] To pierce in a hole. 
T’'ll believe as foon, 

This whole earth may be bor’d; and that the moon 

May through the centre creep. Shakep. Midfum. Night's Dr. 

Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of the tree 
through, and thruft, into the places bored, wedges of fome hot 
trees. Bacon’s Natural Fifti N° 4.56. 

Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored, and {et it up- 
right, and take a bullet exactly fit for it; and then if you fuck 
at the mouth of the barrel never fo gently, the bullet will come 
up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the ftriking out your teeth. 

Dighy on Bodies 
But Capys, and the graver fort, thought fit 

The Greeks fufpected prefent to commit 

To feas or flames ; at leaft, to fearch and bore 

The fides, and what that fpace contains t’explore. Denham. 

Thefe diminutive caterpillars are able, by degrees, to pierce 
or bore their way into a tree, with very {mall holes; which, af- 


Waller, 


ter they are fully entered, grow together. Ray: 
Confider, reader, what fatigues I've known, 
What riots feen, what buftling crouds I Ler’, 

How oft I crofs’d where carts and coaches roar'd, Gay. 


To Bore. v.n. 
1. To make a hole. 
A man may make an inftrument to bore a hole an inch wide, 
or half an inch, and folefs; not to bore a hole of a foot. 
Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 
2. To pufh forward towards a certain point, 


3K Thofe 


BOR 


Thofe milk paps, 
That through the window lawn dore at men's eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shake/p. Timon. 
Nor fouthward to the raining regions run 5 

But Loring to the weft, and hov’ring there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dryden. 
To Bore. v. n. [with farriers.} Is when a horfe carries his nofe 

near the ground. Dit. 
Bore. n. f. [from the verb. } 
1. The hole made by boring. 
Into hollow engines long and round, 

Thick rami’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 

Dilated, and infuriate. Aaittor’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofe bore was about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle. 

2. The inftrument with which a hole is bored. 

So fhall that hole be fit for the file, or fquare bore, if the cu- 
riofity of your propofed work cannot allow it to pafs without 
filing. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

3. The fize of any hole. 
Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by, 

This new-caft cannon’s firmnefs to explore ; 

‘The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartridge forts for every bore. Dryden. 

It will beft appear in the bores of wind inftruments ; there- 
fore caufe pipes to be made with a fingle, double, and fo on, to 
a fextuple bore; and mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon. 

Bore. ‘The preterite of Lear. 
The father éore it with undaunted foul, 

Like one who durft his deftiny controul ; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Refign’d his fon, but not refign’d his heart. 

T'was my fate 
To kill my father, and pollute his bed, 
By marrying her who boreme. Dryden and Lee’s OE dipus. 
Bo/REAL. adj. [borealis, Lat.] Northern. 
Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye ; 
Before the boreal blafts the veflels fly. 
BO'REAS. n. f. (Lat.] The north wind. 
Boreas, and Czrias, and Argeftas loud, 
And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas up-turn. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 699. 
Bo'REE. n.f. A kind of dance. 
Dick could neatly dance a jig, 
But Tom was beft at Lorees. Swift. 
BoRer. n. f. (from dore.] A piercer; an inftrument to make 
holes with. 

The mafter-bricklayer muft try all the foundations, with a 
berer, {uch as well-diggers ufe, to try what ground they have. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
Born. The participle paffive of bear. 

Their charge was always bern by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon. 

The great men were enabled to opprefs their inferiours; and 
their followers were born out and countenanced in wicked ac- 
tions. Sir John Davies on Ireland, 

Upon fome occafions, Clodius may be bold and infolent, 
Lorn away by his pafhon. Swift, 

To be Born. v. n. paff. [derived from the word to bear, in the 
fenfe of Lringing forth; as, my mother bore me twenty years 
ago; or, I was brn twenty years ago. ] 

1. ‘Yo come into life. 

When we are bira, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Nor nature’s law with fruitlefs forrow mourn, 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou waft bern. Prior. 

All that are Lorn into the world, are furrounded with bodies, 
that perpetually and diverfly affect them. Locke. 

2. It is ufually fpoken with regard to circumftances ; as, he was 
b:rn a prince; he was d:rn to empire; he was born for great- 
nefs; that is, formed at the birth. 

The ftranger that dwellcth with you, fhall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou fhalt love him as thyfelf. 

Levit. xix. 34. 

Yet man is Zorn unto trouble, as the fparks fly upward. 

‘Tob, v.7. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is bern for adver- 


Dryden. 


Pope's Ody/ffey. 


fity. Prov. xvii, 17. 
The new born babe by nurfes overlaid. Dryden, 
Either of you knights may well deferve 

A princefs born; and fuch is fhe you ferve. Dryden's Fab, 
Two rifing crefts his royal head adorn ; 

Bern from a god, himfelf to godhead bern. Drydens En, 
Both muft alike from heav’n derive thcir light ; 

Thefe burn to judge, as well as thofe to write. Pope. 
For all mankind alike require their grace ; 

All barn to want; a mifcrable race ! Pepe's Odyffey. 


I was bern toa good cftate, although it now turncth to little 
account. Swift's Story of an injured Lady, 
Their lands are let to lords, who never defigned to be te- 
nants, naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a fub- 
ferviency they were not born to. Swift, 


BOS 


3. It has ufually the particle of before the mother. 
Be bloody, bold, and refolute, laugh to fcorn 

The pow’r of man; for none of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I being orn of my father’s firit wife, and the of his third, fhe 
converfcs with.me rather like a daughter than afifter. Tatler. 

Bo'roucH. n. f. [bonhoe, Saxon. ] 
1. It fignified anciently a furety, or a man bound for others. 

A borough, as I here ufe it, and as the old laws ftill ufe, is 
not a borough town, that is, a franchifed town; but a main 
pledge of an hundred free perfons, therefore called a free bo- 
rough, or, as you fay, francplegium. For bcrth, in old Saxon, 
fignifcth a pledge or furety; and yet it is fo ufed with us is 


fome {pceches, as Chaucer faith, St. John to Borch; that is, for 


aflurance and warranty. 
2. A town with a corporation. 
Bo'roucH Lngli/h, is a cuftomary defcent of lands or tenements, 
whereby, in all places where this cuftom holds, lands and te- 
nements defcend to the youngelt fon; or, if the owner have 
no iflue, to his youngeft brother. Cowel. 
Bo'RREL. 2.f. [it is explained by Junius without ctymology.] 
A mean fellow. 
Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd forrel, 
Of heaven, to deemen fo: 
Howbe I am but rude and Lorrel, t 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer’s Paft. 
To BO'RROW. v. a. [borgen, Dutch; bonzian, Saxon. ] 
1. To take fomething from another upon credit. 
He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, and fwore 
he would pay him again when he was able. f 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Neb. v. 4. 
2. To afk of another the ufe of fomething for a time. 
Then he faid, go, borrow thee veflels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bours. 2 Kings, iv. 3. 
Where darknefs and furprize made conqueft cheap ! 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 
And ftruck a random blow! Dryden's Span. Friar. 
3. To take fomething of another. 
A berrow’d title haft thou bought too dear; 
Why didft thou tell me that thou wert aking? Sh. H. IV. 
They may dcrrow fomething of iiftruétion even from their 
paft guilt. Decay of Piety. 
I was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, from whom I have 
Lorrowed only two months. Drydens Dufrefn. 

Thefe verbal figns they fometimes Scrrow from others, and 
fometimes make themfelves; as one may obferve among the. 
new names children give to things. Locke. 

Some perfons of bright parts have narrow remembrance; for 
having riches of their own, they are not folicitous to borrow, 

Watts’s Improvement of the Minds 
4. To ufe as one’s own, though not belonging to one. 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow’d fhapes, and his embrace to fhun. Drydens Hn. 
Bo'rrow. n. f. [from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 
Yet of your royal prefence I’ll adventure 
The borrow of a week. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Bo'RROWER. n. f. [from b:rrow.] 
1, He that borrows; he that takes money upon truft. 
His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike left 
I thould have proved a young borrower. Sidney, b. ii. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry. 
Go not, my horfe, the better ; 
I muft become a berrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
But you invert the cov’nants of her truft, 
And harfhly deal, like an il! borrower, 
With that which you receiv’d on other terms. Miltsn. 
2. He that takes what is another’s, and ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower ; however, none of my 

creditors have challenged me for it. Pope. 
Bo'scace. n. f. [boftage, Fr.] Wood, or woodlands 3 repre- 
fentation of woods. 

We bent our courfe thither, where we faw the appearance of 
land; and, the next day, we might plainly difcern that it was 
a land flat to our fight, and full of bofcage, which made it fhew 
the more dark. Bacon’s N. Atlantis, 

Chearful paintings in feafting and banqueting rooms ; graver 
ftories in galleries ; landfkips and bcfcage, and fuch wild works, 
in open terraces, or fummer-houfes. Watton. 

Bo'sky. adj. [bofque, Fr.] Woody. 
And with each end of thy blue bow do’ft crown 
My bofky acres, and my unfhrub’d down. Shakefp. Tempeff. 
I know each land, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bufhy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every bs/ky bourn from fide to fide. 


Spenfer’s Ireland, 


Hamlet. 


Milton, 


BO'SOM. n. J: [boyme, borom, Saxon. ] 


1. ‘The embrace of the arms holding any thing to the breaft. 


Qur 


2. The breaft; the heart. 


Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your bofon; and beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufinclles. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. The inclofure. 

Unto laws thus made and received by a whole church, they 
which live within the do/om of that church, muft not think it a 
matter indifferent, either to yield, or not to yield, obedience. 

Tfooker, b. ii. 
4. The folds of the drefs that cover the breaft. 

Put now thy hand into thy dc/om; and he put his hand into 
his bofom : and when he took it out, behold his hand was le- 
prous as fnow. _ Exodus, iv, 6. 

5. The tender affections ; kindnefs ; favour. 
Whofe age has charms in it, whofe title more, 

To pluck the common bo/oms on his fide. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

To whom the great Creator thus reply’d : 

O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight ; 

Son of my bofom, Son who art alone 

My word, my wifdom, and effectual might. Par. Loft, b. iii. 

6. Inclination ; defire. 
If you can pace your wifdom 

In that good path that I could with it go, 

You fhall have your éo/on on this wretch. 

Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Bosom, in eompofition, implies intimacy; confidence; a fond- 
nefs. 

No more that thane of Cawder fhall deceive 

Our befom-int’ref? 5 go, pronounce his death. 

This Antonio, 
Being, the bofom-lover of my lord, : 
Muft needs be like my lord. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Thofe domeftick traitors, b:/om-thieves, 

Whom cuftom hath call’d wives; the readieft helps 

To betray the heady hufbands, rob the eafy. 

Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline, 

He fent for his bofom-friends, with whom he moft confidently 
confulted, and fhewed the paper to them; the contents where- 
of he could not conceive. Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of friendfhip is that which is here fpe- 

cified in the text, a communication of fecrets. A bofom-/ecret, 
and a bofom-friend, arc ufually put together. South. 

She who was 2 bofom-friend of her royal miftrefs, he calls an 

infolent woman, the worft of her fex,  Addifon’s Whig Exam. 
To Bo’som. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To inclofe in the bofom. 
B:fom up my counfel ; 
Ycu’ll find it wholefome. 
I do not think my fifter fo to feek, 
Or fo unprincipl’d in virtue’s book, 
And the {weet peace that de/oms goodnefs ever, 
2. To conceal in privacy. 
The groves, the fountains, and the fow’rs, 
That open now their choicelt bofom d {mells, 
Referv’d for night, and kept for thee in ftore. Par. Lo/?, b. v. 
Towers and battlements it fees, 
Bofom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 
The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 
To happy convents, bofom d deep in vines, 
Where flumber abbots, purple as their wines. 
Bo'son. n. f. [corrupted from bsat/wain.] 
The barks upon the billows ride, 
The mafter will not ftay ; 
The merry bofon from his fide . 
His whittle takes, to check and chide 
The all delay. 
Boss. 2. f. [boffe, Fr. 
1A ae ein raifed above the reft of the work; a 
fhining prominence. ~ 
What fignifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, embroidered 
furniture, or gaudy boffes ? _ LEfrange. 
This ivory was intended for the boffes of a bridle, was laid up 
for a prince, and a woman of Caria or Mzonia dyedit. 
Pope’s Notes on Ihad. 
2. The part rifing in the midft of any thing. 
He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 
boffes of his bucklers. Fob, xv. 26. 
3. A thick body of any kind. Á 
A bofs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang on the 
laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at 
the britches of the tiles. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
If a clofe appulfe be made by the lips, then is framed M; if 
by the o/s of the tongue to the pajate, near the throat, then K. 
N Holder’s Elements of Speech. 


Macbeth. 


Shake/p. Henry VIII. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Dryden's Albion. 


Bo'ssace. n. f. [in architecture. } A 

1. Any ftone that has a projecture, and is laid in a place in a 
building, to be afterwards carved. 

2. Ruftick work, which confifts of ftones, which feem to advance 
beyond the naked of a building, by reafon of indentures or 
channels left in the joinings: thefe are chiefly in the corners 
of edifices, and called ruftick quoins. Builder's Dial 

Bo'svex. n. f. A fpecies of crowfoct ; which fee. 


BOT 


BoTA‘NICAL. ladj. [from Gira, an herb.] Relating to herbs 3 

Bora'nıck. J fkilled in herbs. 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the pocts have not rightly fol- 
lowed the traditions of antiquity, in mctamotphofing the fifters 
of Phacton into poplars. Addifon on Italy. 

Bo’ranisr. 2. f. [from botany.] One fkilled in plants; one 
who ftudics the various fpecies of plants. 

The uliginous laéteous matter, taken notice of by that dili- 
gent botanift, was only a collection of corals. Woodward. 

Then fpring the living herbs, beyond the power 

Of botani/? to number up their tribes. Thomfon’s Spring. 

BoTAno'Locy. n. f. [(éravodovia.} A difcourfe upon plants. D. 

BO'TANY. n. J- [from Borarr, an herb.] The fcience of plants ; 
that part of natural hiftory which relates to vegetables. 

BOTA RGO. n. f. [botarga, Span.] A relifhing fort of food, 
made of the roes of the mullet fifh; much ufed on the coafts 
of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to drink. Chambers. 

BOTCH. n. f. [bozza, pronounced botza, Ital. } 

1. A fwelling, or eruptive difcoloration of the fkin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes botches poxy 

And, plodding on, muft make a calf an ox, 

Hath made a lawyer. 

Botches and blains muft all his feh imbofs, : 

And all his people. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii: l. 180. 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it were propelled 
in boils, betches, or ulcers, as in the feurvy, would rather con- 
duce to health. Harvey on Confumptions. 


2. A part in any work ill finifhed, fo as to appear worfe than the 
reft, 


Donne. 


With him, 
To leave no rubs or Lotches in the work, 
Fleance, his fon, muft embrace the fate. Shake/p. Macbetha 
3. An adfcititious, adventitious part clumfily added. 
If both thofe words are not notorious Jotches, 1 am much de- 
ceived; though the French tranflator thinks otherways. 
Dryden's Dedication, Æneid: 
A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britifh name; 
Yet, making here a perfect Lotch, 
Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. 
To Borcu. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mend or patch cloaths clumfily. 
Their coats, from botching newly brought, are torn. Dryden, 
2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 
‘To botch up what th’ had torn and rent, 
Religion and the government. Hudibras, p. iii. c. ils 
3. To put together unfuitably, or unfkilfully ; to make up of un= 
fuitable pieces. 


Swift. 


Go with me to my houfe, ‘ 
And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 
This ruffian hath dotch’d up, that thou thereby 
May {mile at this. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Her fpeech is nothing, 
Yet the unfhaped ufe of it doth move 
he hearers to collection; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. Hamet. 
For treafon botch'd in rhyme will be thy bane ; 
Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 
4. To mark with botches. 
Young Hylas, b:tch’d with ftains too foul to name, 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth's Di/penf. 
Bo'TCHER. n. f. [from botch.) A mender of old cloaths; the 
fame to a taylor as a cobler to a fhocmaker. 
He was a botcher’s prentice in Paris, from whence he was 
whipt for getting the fheriff’s fool with child. 
Shake/p. All’s well that ends well. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras, c. ii. 
Bo'rcHy. adj. [from botch.] Marked with botches. 
And thofe boils did run— fay fo— Did not the general run ? 
Were not that a botchy fore? Shake/p. Troilus and Creff 
Bote. n.f. [bove, Sax. a word now out of ufe.] 
1, A compenfation or amends for a man flain, which is bound 
to another. Cowel, 
2. It was ufed for any payment. 
BotH, adj. [bacu, barpa, Sax.) The two; as well the one as 
the other. Et l’un & l'autre, Fr. It is ufed only of two. 
And the next day, both morning and afternoon, he was kept 
by our party. Sidney, b. ii. 
Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftles, were in their 
times all preachers of God’s truth; fome by word, fome 
writing; fome by bcth. Hooker, bav. § 19. 
Which of them fhall I take? 
Both? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy’d, 
If both remain alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Two lovers cannot fhare a fingle bed ; 
As therefore both are equal in degree, 
The lot of both he left to deitiny. 
A Venusand a Helen have been feen, 
Both perjur’d wives, the goddefs and the queen. Granville. 
Born. conj. [from the adjective.] As well; it has the conjunc- 
tion and to correfpond with it. 


5 Both 


Drydens 


Dryder’s Fables. 


" Both the boy was worthy to be prais’d, 

And Stimichon has often made me long, 

To hear, like him, fo foft, fo fweeta fone. Drydens Paf. 

Bo'rryorD. adj. [Baguim] Having the form of a bunch of 
grapes. 

The outfide is thick fet with dotryoid eMorefcencics, or {mall 
knobs, yellow, bluifh, and purple; all of a fhining metallick 
hue. Woodward of Fofftls. 

Bots. n. f. [without a fingular.] A fpecies of {mall worms in the 
entrails of horfes; anfwering, perhaps, to the a/carides in hu- 
man bodies. 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the ots: this houfe is turned up- 
fide down fince Robin the oftler died. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. i. 

BO'TTLE. n.f. [bouteille, Fr.] 
1. A {mall veffel of glafs, or other matter, with a narrow mouth, 
to put liquour in. 
The fhepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather dctt/e, 

Is far beyond aprince’s delicates. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Many have a manner, after other men’s fpeech, to fhake 
their heads. A great officer would fay, it was as men ‘hake a 
bcttle, to fee if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 

Then if thy ale in glafs thou wouldft confine, 

Let thy clean dcttle be entirely dry. King’s Molly of Mount. 

He threw into the enemy’s fhips earthen bottles filled with 
ferpents, which put the crew in diforder, and made them fly. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a bottle; a quart. 
Sir, you fhall ftay, and take t’other bottle, — Spec?. N° 462. 
3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 
Methinks I have a great defire to a buttle of hay ; good hay, 
Tweet hay, hath no fellow.  Shake/p. Mid/um. Night s Dream. 
But Lfhould wither in one day, and pafs 
To a lock of hay, that am a dett/e of grafs. Donne. 
To Bo'rrLeE. v. a. [from thenoun.] To inclofe in bottles. 

You may have it a moft excellent cyder royal, to drink or to 
bottle. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

When a hogfhead of wine is to be bottled off, wafh your 
bottles immediately before you begin ; but be fure not to drain 
them. Swifts Direétions to the Butler, 

Bo’rTLE is often compounded with other words; as, dottle-friend, 
a drinking friend ; bottle-companion. 

Sam, who is a very good bcttle-companion, has been the di- 

verfion of his friends. Addifon. Spett. N° 89. 
Bo'TTLEFLOWER. n. f. [cyanus, Lat.) A plant. 

It hath a fquamofe hairy calyx ; the difk of the flower is al- 
moft plain, but the-outer florets, round the borders, are large, 
tubulous, and deeply cut in ; thefe outer florets are always bar- 
ren; but the inner florets have a fingle naked feed fucceeding 
each. The fpecies are, 1. The greater broad-leaved blue-bottle, 
commonly called g/obe-flower. 2. The greater narrow-leaved 
blue bottle, or globe-flower. 3. The purple /weet fultan. 4. Corn- 
bottle, with a white Mower. The firft and fecond forts are a- 
biding plants, which increafe greatly by their creeping roots. 
The /weet jultans will begin to flower, and continue till the froft 
prevents them. The corn-dottles were alfo annuals, which, for 
the diverfity of their flowers, were propagated in gardens ; but 
of late years they are almoft excluded. Millar. 

Bo'rTLESCREW. n.f. [from bottle and ferew.] A fcrew to pull 
out the cork. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his bottlefcrew 
in two days, by trying which is hardeft, the point of the fcrew, 


or the neck of the bottle. Swift. 
BOTTOM. n. f. [bozm, Saxon ; bodem, Germ.] 
1. The loweft part of any thing. 
2. The ground under the water. 
Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. Dryden, 


3. The foundation; the ground-work. 
On this fuppofition my reafonings proceed, and cannot be 
affected by objections which are far from being built on the 
fame bcttom. Atterbury. 
4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 
In the purlieus {tands a fheep-cote, 

Welt of this place; down in the neighbour bottom. 

Shakefp. As you like it, 

On both the fhores of that fruitful dottom, which I have be- 
fore mentioned, are ftill to be feen the marks of ancient edifices. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be feen: the inhabitants of 
fuch an earth could have only the profpect of a little circular 
plane, which would appear to have an acclivity on all fides ; fo 
that every man would fancy himfelf the loweft, and that he al- 
ways dwelt and moved in a bottom. Bentley, 

5. The part moft remote from the view; the deepeft part. 

Ais Propofals and arguments fhould with freedom be exa- 
mincd to the bottom, that, if there be any miftake in them, no 
body may be mifled by his reputation. Locke. 

6. Bound; limit. 
But there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs, 

a 


Shakefp. Macbsth 


A 
4. The utmoft extent or profundity of any man’s capacity, whie= 
ther deep or fhallow. 

As I return, I will fetch off thefe juftices: I do fee the bot- 
tom of Juftice Shallow: how fubject we old men are to the vice 
of lying ! Shakefp Henry IV. p. ik 

8. The laft refort; the remoteft caufe; firft motion. z 

He wrote many things which are not publifhed in his name 3 
and was at the bottom of many exccllent counfels, in which hé 
did not appear. Addifon, 

g. Afhip; a veficl for navigation. 
A bawbling veffel was he captain of, Ae, 

With which, fuch fcathful grapple did he make 

With the moft noble dcttom of our fcet. Shake/p. T: Nights. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trufted ; 

Nor to one place. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

We have memory, not of one fhip that ever returned, and 
but of thirteen perfons only, at feveral times, that chofe to re- 
turn in our bottoms. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

He’s a foolifh feaman, 

That when his fhip is finking, will not t 

Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham’s Sephy. 

He puts to fea upon his own bottom ; holds the ftern himfelf; 
and now, if ever, we may expect new difcoveries. Norris. 

He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he {tcers, 
The freights of flitting ghofts in his thin dcttom bears. Dryd. 
10. Achance; an adventure; or fecurity. 

He began ta fay, that himfelf and the prince were too much 
to venture in one bcttom. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Weare embarked with them on the fame bsttom, and muft 
be partakers of their happinefs or mifery. Spedt. N° 273. 

11. A balt of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bcttoms of thread, clofe 
wound up. Bacon s Var with Spain. 

The filkworms finith their bottoms in about fifteen days. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
Each Chriftmas they accounts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round the year. 
12. Bottom of a lane. The loweft end. 
13. BOTTOM of beer. The grounds, or dregs. 
To Bo/trom. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To build upon ; to fix upon as a fupport. 

‘They may have fomething of obfcurity, as being bcttomed 
upon, and fetched from the truc nature of the things. Hak. 

Pride has a very {trong foundation in the mind ; it is bottomed 
upon felf-love. Collier on Pride. 

, The grounds upon which we 4:ttom our teafoning, are but 
a part; {omething is left out, which fhould go into the reckon- 


Prior. 


ing. aye Locke. 
Every action is fuppofed to be bottomed upon fome principle. 
Atterbury. 


2. To wind upon fomething ; to twift thread round fomething, 
Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You muft provide to dcttom it on me. _ Shake/p. T. G. of Ver. 

To Bo’rtom. v.n. To reft upon as its fupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propofition, advanced, 
bettoms ; and obferve the intermediate ideas, by which it is join- 
ed to that foundation upon which it is ere¢ied. Locke. 

Bo'TToMeED. adj. [from dcttom.]_ Having a bottom; it is ufu- 
ally compounded. 

There being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats, to 
tranfport the land-forces, under the wing and proteétion of the 
great navy. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Bo/TToMLEss. adj. [from bottom.] Without a bottom; fa- 
thomlefs. 

Wickednefs may well be compared to a Lcttomle/s pit, into 
which it is eafier to keep one’s felf from falling, than, being 
fallen, to give one’s felf any {tay from falling infinitely. Sidneya 

Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my paffions ottomle/s with them. Shake/p. T. Andr. 
Him the Almighty pow’r 

Hurl’d headlong, flaming from th’ etherial fky, 

To Lottomle/s perdition. Miltons Par. Loft, b.i. 1. 47. 

Bo’rromry. n. f. [in navigation and commerce.] The att of 
borrowing money on a fhip’s bottom ; that is, by engaging the 
veflel for the repayment of it, fo as that, if the fhip mifcarry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced; but, if it arrives fafe at 
the end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lenț witha 
certain premium or intereft agreed on; and this on pain of for- 
feiting the fhip. Harris. 

BOUCHET. n.f. [French.] A fort of pear. Dia. 

Boup. n.f. An infect which breeds in malt; called alfo a 
weevil. Dit. 

To Bouce. v.n. [bouge, Fr.] To fwell out. 

Boucu. n. f. [bog, Saxon; the ghis mute.] An arm or large 
fhoot of a trec, bigger than a branch, yct not always diftin- 
guifhed from it. 

He faw a vine-labourer, that, finding a beugh broken, took 
a branch of the fame dough, and tied it about the place broken. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 
And at his feet their laurel beughs did throw. Fairy Q. b-i- 
From 


BOU 


From the bough 


She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Parad. Loft, b. ix. 


As the dove’s flight did guide Æneas, now 


May tline conduéct me to the golden bough. Denham. 
Under fome fav’rite myrtle’s fhady boughs, 
They fpeak their pafions in repeated vows. R:fcommin. 


Sce how, on every beugh, the birds exprefs, 
In their fweet notes, their happinefs. 
"Twas all her joy the rip’ning fruits to tend, 
And fee the A with bappy burdens bend. 
Boucut. preter. of to buy; which fee. 
Boucut. n. f. [from to bow. ] 
y Atwifts; a link; a knot. 
His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whole wreathed houghts whenever he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adewn does flack. Fairy 2, b.i. 
Immortal verfe, 
Such as the meeting fou! may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked {weetnefs, long drawn out. 
Re Acxires 
The flexure of the joints is not the fame in elephants as in 
ether quadrupeds, but nearer unto thofe of a man; the bought 
of the fore-legs not directly backward, but laterally, and fome- 
what inward. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c.i. 
EOUILLON.:n.f. [French.] Broath; foup; any thing made 
to be tupned > a term ufed in cookery. 
Bo'utper /Valks. [in architc@ture.] Walls built of round fints or 
pebbles, laid in a trong mortar; ufcd where the fea has a beach 
_caft up, or where there are plenty of flints. _ Builder's Dié?. 
"To BOULT. v. a.. Sce To BoLT. 
To BOUNCE. v. n. [a word formed, fays Skinner, from the 
found. } 
1. To fall or fy againft any thing with great force, fo as to re- 
bound. 
‘The fright awaken’d Arcite with a ftart, 
Againit his bofom borzc'd his heaving heart. Dryden. 
Jet as I was putting out my light, another bounces as hard as 
he can knock. Swift's Bickerftaff detected. 
2. To fpring; to make a fudden leap. 
High nonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, 
no ftrength and fpirit, but frets, and flies, and bounces, and imi- 
tates the paffiors of a much nobler liquour. Add. Whig Exam. 
Rous'd by the noife, 
And mufical clatter, 
They bounce from their neit, 
o longer will tarry. 
Out Lownc’d the maftiff of the triple head ; 
Away the hare with double fwiftnels fled. Swift. 
3. To boaft ; to bully: a fenfe ufed only in familiar fpeech. 
4. Tobe bold, or firong. 
Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your bufkin’d miftrefs, and your warriour love, 
To Thefeus muft be wedded. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dr. 
Bounce. z. j. [from the verb.] 
1. A ftrong fudden blow. 
The bounce burft ope the door; the fcornful fair 
Relentlefs look’d, and faw him beat his quiv’ring feet in air. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


Swift. 


2. A fudden crack of noife. 
What cannoncer begot this lufty blood ? 
He {peaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, and bounce ; 
He gives the baftinado with his tongue. Shgke/p. K. John. 
Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a fweetheart’s name; 
This with the loudeft baunce me fore amaz’d, 
That in a flame of brightcft colour blaz’d. 
2. A boaft; athreat ; in low language. 
Bo'uncer. n.f. [from bounce.] A boafter; a bully ; an empty 
threatner. 
ROUND. n.f. [from bind.] we : 
1. A limit; a boundary; that by which any thing is terminated. 
Illimitable ocean! without bound ; : 
Without dimenfion ; where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place, arc loft. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1. 892. 
. Thole vaft Scythian regions were feparated by the common 
natural bounds, of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or marfhes. 


Temple. 


Gay. 


Indus and Ganges, our wide empite’s bounds, 
Swell their dy’d currents with their natives wounds, Dryden. 
Through all th’ infernal Lounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon furrounds, pi 
Sad Orpheus fought his confort loft. Pope’s St. Cacilia. 
2. A limit by which any excurfion is reftrained. 
Hathhe fet bounds between their love andme? 
I am their mother, who fhall bar me from them. Rich, MI. 
Stronger and fiercer by reftraint he roars, 
And knows no bound, but makes his pow’r his fhores. Denb. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine walls, are far 
from putting a ftop to the mind, in its farther progrefs in Pe 
ocke. 


* 3. [from to bound, v. n.) A leap; a jump; a fpring. 


Vor. L 


Dryden's Indian Emp. 
Poe. 


BOU 
À To but noté a wild 3nd wanton herd} 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad dcwids, bellowing, and neighing lotid. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
The horfes flarted with a fudden Zound, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. Addif; Ovid. 
Dext'rous he “{capes the coach with nimble Lounds, 
Whilft ev’ry honeft tongue flop thict refounds. Gay. 
4. A rebound; the Icap of fomething flying, back by the force of 
the blow. 
Thefe inward difgufls are but the firt Lord of this ball of 
contention. Decay of Piety: 
To Bounp. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To limit; to terminate. 
A lofty tow’r, and ftrong on every fide, 
With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrounds, 
Whofe firy flood the burning empire bounds. Dryden's din. 
2. To reftrain ; to confine. 
Take but degree away, untune that firing, 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 
And make a fop of all this folid globe. Shakeip. Tr. and Cr. 
To BOUND. v. n. [bondir, Fr.] | 2 
1. To jump; to {pring ; to move forward by leaps. 
My mothcr’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 
Bounds in my fre’s. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffidas 
Torrifmond appear’d, 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er, 


Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryden. 
Before bis lord the ready {paniel éounds, : 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. Pofe. 


When fudden through the woods a sounding ftag 
Rufh’d headlong down, and plung’d amidft the river. Rowe. 
Warbling to the vary’d ftrain, advance 
Two {prightly youths, to form the bounding dance. 
2. To rebound ; to fly back by repercuffion. 
Mark then a bounding valour in our Englifh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, i 
Breaks out into a fecond courfe of, mifchief. Shake/p. H. V. 
To Bounp. v.a. ‘Tomake to bound. 

If I might buffet for any love, or bound my horfe for her far 
vours, I would lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, 
never off. Shake/p. Henry V. 

Au love, ambitious, fought a match of birth, 
Whofe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch. Rich. II: 
Bounp. participle paffive of bind. 
_ Nay; faid Pamela, none fhall take that office from myfelf, 
being fo much Lound as I amfor my education. Sidney, b: ii. 
This is Antonio; 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound. — A 

— You fhould in dll fenfe ke much bound to.him 5 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Mérch. of Ven. 

The gentleman is learn’d, a moft rare fpeaker, 

To nature none more bound. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The bifhops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, were bound 
to keep great numbers of horfemen, which they ufed to bring 
into the field. Knolles s Hiftory of the Turks. 

They fummoned the governour tq deliver it to them, or elfe 
they would not leave one ftone upon anothcr. To which the 
governour made no other reply, than that he was not bound to 
repair it; but, however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards, Clarenden, b. viii. 

Bounp. adj. [a word of doubtful etymology.] Deftined; in- 
‘tending to come to any place. 
His be that care, whom moft it doth concerns 

Said he; but whither with fuch hafty flight 

Art thou now bound ? for well might I difcern 

Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwift and light. Fairy. b. ii. 

To be bound for a port one defires extremely, and fail to it, 
with a fair gale, is very pleafant. Temple. 

Willing we fought your fhores, and hither bouzd, 

The port fo long defir’d, at length we found. 

Bo’unpary. n. f. [from bound.] Limit; bound. 

He fuffers the confluence and clamours of the people to pafs 
all boundaries of laws, arid reverence to his authority. A. Charles. 

Senfation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts 5 
beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
able to advance. A Locke. 

Great part of our fins confift in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary purfuits of life; fo that our reformation muft ap- 
pear, by purfuing them within the boundaries of duty. Roger's. 

Bo'UNDEN. participle paffive of bind. 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I fhall defire more love and knowledge of you.— 

—I reft much bounden to you: fare you well. Shakefo: 

We alfo moft humbly befought him to accept of us as his true 
fervants, by as juft a right as ever men on earth were bounden: 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

To be careful for a provifion of all neceflaries for ourfelvesy 

and thofe who depend on us, is a bounden duty. Rogers: 


3 Ll 


Pope. 


LPryden, 


Bo’ uNDING: 
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Bo'UNBING-STONE. ; 
Bow eg + laj. A ftone to play with. 
Tam paft a boy ; 

A {ceptre’s but a play-thing, and a globe 

A bigger bounding-ftone. Dryden's Don Sebafiian. 
Bo’unpesness. n.f. [from boundlefs.] Exemption from limits. 

God has correéted the boundlefne/s of his valuptuous defires, 
by ftinting his capacities. South. 

Bo'UNDLESS. adj. [from bound.) Unlimited; unconfined; im- 
meafurable; illimitable. 
Beyond the infinite and boundle/s reach 
Of mercy, if thou didft this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Shake[p. King Jobn. 
Heav'n has of right all victory defign’d ; 

Whence Loundic/s power dwells in a will confin’d. Dryden. 

Man feems as boundle/s in his defires, as God is in his being ; 
and therefore nothing but God himfelf can fatisfy him. South. 

Though we make duration boundlefs as it is, we cannot ex- 
tend it beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard to 
find a reafon, why any one fhould doubt that he fills immen- 
fity. Locke. 

Some guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundle/s tky. Pope. 
Bo'unrecus. adj. {from bounty.] Liberal; kind; generous ; 
munificent; beneficent: a word ufed chiefly in poetry for 
bountiful. 
Every one, 
According to the gift, which bounteous nature 
Hath in him inclos’d. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Her foul abhorring avarice, 

Bountesus; but almoft bounteous to a vice. Dryden. 

Bo'unteousty. adv, [from bounteous.] Liberally ; generoully ; 
largely. 
He bounteou/ly beftow’d unenvy’d good 

On me. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Bo'unreousness. n. f. [from bounteous.} Munificence; libe- 

rality ; kindnefs. 

He-fillcth all things living with bounteou/ne/s. Pfalms. 
Bo'unTiFuL. adj. [from bounty and full. ] 

1. Liberal; generous; munificent. 
As bountiful as mines of India. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

If you will be rich, you muft live frugal; if you will be po- 
pular, you muft be Louatiful. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

I am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
confidering the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 

God, the bountiful authour of our being. Locke. 

„ 2. It has of before the thing given, and to before the perfon re- 
ceiving. 

Our ‘king fpares nothing, to give them the fhare of that feli- 
city, of which he is fo bountiful to his kingdom. Dryden's Dufr. 

Bo'unTIFULLY. adv. [from bountiful.) Liberally ; in a boun- 
tiful manner ; largely. 
* And now thy alms is giv’n, 
And thy poor ftarv’ling bountifully fed. Donne. 
_ It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt; the river boun- 
tifully requiting it in its inundation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Bo'unTIFULNESS. x. f. [from bountiful.) The quality of being 
bountiful; generofity. 

Enriched to all bowntifulne/s. 2 Cor. ix. II. 
Bo'uUNTIHEAD. d z. f. [from bounty and head, or hood. See 
Bo/uUNTIHEDE. Hoop.] Goodnefs; virtue. It is now 
Bo'untTrHoop. } wholly out of ufe. 

This goodly frame of temperance, 

Formerly grounded, and faft fettled 

On firm foundation of true Lountihead. 

How fhall frail pen, with fear difparaged, 

Conceive fuch fovercign glory, and great bountihood ? F. Q, 
BO'UNTY. x. jf: [bonté, Fr.] 

1. Gencrofity ; liberality; munificence. 

We do not fo far magnify her excceding bounty, as to affirm, 
that fhe bringeth into the world the fons of men, adorned with 
gorgeous attire. Hooker, b. iii. § 4. 

If you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 

I know you would be proudereof the work, 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may’ft nothing give, that is not thine. Denham, 

Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac’d preferr’d, and well defign’d, 

To all their titles. Dryden's Fuv. fat. v: 
2. It feems diftinguifhed from charity, as a prefent from an alms ; 

being ufed, when perfons, not abfolutely neccfitous, receive 
gifts; or when gifts are given by great perfons. 

Tell a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and 
he will not underftand it. South, 

Her majefty did not fee this aflembly fo proper to excite cha- 
rity and compaffion ; though I queftion not but her royal 
bounty will extend itfelf to them. Addifon. Guardian, N° 105. 

To BolurGron. v. n, [bourgeonner, Fr.] To fprout; to fhoot 
into branches ; to put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diftil upon them, to make them 
Squrgeon, and propagate among themfelves. 


Fairy 9, b. ii. 


AY hakefp. 


Howel, 
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O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 
That one might bourgeon where another fell ! 
Still would I give thee work ! Dryden’s Don Selaftian. 
Bourn. n.f. (borne, Fr.] 
I. A bound; a limit. 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. Sh. Tempeéft. 
That undifcover’d country, from whofe bourn 
No traveller e’er returns. Shakefp. Hamlet: 
Falfe, 
As dice are to be with’d, by one that fixes 
No bourn ’twixt his and mine. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, 
And every bofky bourn from fide to fide. Milton. 
2. [from bupn, Saxon.] A brook; a torrent: whence many 
towns, feated near brooks, have names ending in bourn. It is 
not now ufed in either fenfe ; though the fecond continues in 
the Scottith dialect. 
Ne fwelling Neptune, ne loud thund’ring Jove, 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn ; 
My little boat can fafely pafs this perilous bourn. 
To BOUSE. v. n. [buy/en, Dut.] To drink lavifhly ; 
As he rode, he fomewhat ftill did eat, 
And in his hand did bear a boufing can, 
Of which he fipt. Fairy Queen, b. iii. c. ive 
Bo'usy. adj. [from boufe.] Drunken. 
The guefts upon the day appointed came, 
Each boufy farmer, with his fimp’ring dame. 
With a long legend of romantick things, 
Which in his cups the dou/y poet fings. Dryden's Fuv. fat. x. 
Bour. n.f. [botta, Ital.] A turn; as much of an aétion as is 
performed at one time, without interruption ; a fingle part of 
any action carried on by fucceffive intervals. 
The play began: Pas durft not Cofma chace; 


Fairy Q, 
to tope. 


King. 


But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney. 
Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu’d with corns, we'll have a bout. Shakefp. 


When in your motion you are hot, 
As make your outs more violent to that end, 
He calls for drink. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
If he chance to ’fcape this difmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden’s Juv. fat. xii. 

A weafel feized a bat; the bat begged for life : fays the wea- 
fel, I give no quarter to birds : fays the bat, I am a moufe; 
look on my body : fo fhe got off for that bout, L Efirange. 

We'll fee when ’tis enough, 
Or if it wants the nice concluding Sout. King. 
BOUTEFEU. n. f. [French.] An incendiary; one who kindles 
feuds and difcontents. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John 4 Chamber, a very 
boutefeu, who bore much {way among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. Bacon’s Henry VIIL 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially to punifh 


the known 4outefeus, and open incendiaries. King Charles. 
Befides the herd of boutefeusy 
We fet on work without the houfe, Htudibras. 


Bo'uTIsaLe. x. f. [I fuppofe from boutyy or booty, and àle] A 
fale at a cheap rate ; as booty or plunder is commonly fold. 
To fpeak nothing of the great doutifale of colleges and chan- 

tries. Sir F. Hayward. 
BOUTS RIMEZ. [(French.] The laft words or rhimes of a 
number of verfes given to be filled up. 
To BOW. v. a. [bugen, Saxon. ] 
1. To bend, or infleét, 
A threepence bow’d, would hire me, 


Old as Iam, to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 

And the mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 


Some sow the vines, which bury’d in the plain, 
Their tops in diftant arches rife again. Dryden's Virgil. 
The mind has not been made obedient to difcipline, when at 
firft it was moft tender, and moft eafy to be bowed. Locke. 
2. To bend the body in token of refpect or fubmiftion. 
They came to meet him, and sewed themfelves to the ground 
before him. 2 Kings, ii. 15. 
Is it to bow down his head as a bulrufh, and to fpread fack- 
cloth and afhes under him? wilt thou call this a faft, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord? Latah, Wiii. 5. 
3. To bend, or incline, in condefcenfion. 
Let it not grieve thee to bow down thine car to the poor, 
and give him a friendly anfwer. Ecclus, iv. 8. 
4. To deprefs; to cruth. 
Are you fo gofpell’d, 
To pray for this good man, and for his ifue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath éow’d you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 
And added woes may bow me to the ground. 
To Bow. v. 2, 
1. To bend; to fuffer flexure, 
2. To make a reverence. 


Pope. 


3 Rather 
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Rather let my head 

Stocp to the block, than thefe knees ow to any, 
Save to the God of heav’n, and to my king. Shake/p. H. VI. 
This is the great idol to which the world dows; to this we 
pay our devouteft homage. Decay of Piety. 
Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd, 
For wherefoc’er fhe turn’d her face, they bow’d. 

3. To ftoop. 

‘Lie people bowed down upon their knees, to drink water. 


Judges, vii. 6. 


Dryden, 


4. To fink under preffure. 


They ftoop, they brw down together; they could not de- 
liver the burden, Ifaiah, xlvi. 2. 
_ Bow. 2. f- [from the verb. It is pronounced, like the verb, as now, 

how.] An act of reverence or fubmiffion, by bending the body. 
Some clergy too fhe wou’d allow, 
Nor quarrel’d at their awkward bow. Swift. 

Bow. x. J. [pronounced as gre:v, zo, lo, without any regard to 
the w. ] 

1. An inftrument of war, made by holding wood or metal bent 
with a ftring, which, by its fpring, fhoots arrows with great 
force. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, 

and go out to the field, and take me fome venifon. Gen. xxvii. 3: 

The white faith of hif ry cannot fhow, 
That e’er the mutket yet could beat the bow. 
Alleyre’s Henry VII. 
Twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
To bows ftrong-ftraining. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
2. A rainbow. 
I do fet my bow in the cloud, and it fhall be for a token of 
a covenant betwecn me and the earth. Gen. ix. 13. 
3- The inftrument with which ftring-inftruments are ftruck. 
Thcir inftruments were various in their kind ; 
Some for the dow, and fome for breathing wind : 
The fawtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noify band, 
And the foft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. 
Drydei’s Fables. 

4- The doubling of a ftring in a flip-knot. 

Make a knot, and let the fecond knot be with a bow. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 

5. Ayoke. 

As the ox hath his bow, Sir, the horfe his curb, and the faul- 
con his bells, fo man hath his defire. Shake/p. As you like it. 

6. Bow of a faddle. The bows of a faddle are two pieces of wood 
laid archwife, to receive the upper part of a horfe’s back, to 
give the faddle its due form, and to keep it tight. Farrier’s D. 

7- Bow of a fbip. That part of her which begins at the loof, 
and compafling ends of the ftern, and ends at the fternmoft 
parts of the forecaftle. If a fhip hath a broad bow, they call 
it a bold bow; if a narrow thin bow, they fay fhe hath a lean 
Low. ‘The piece of-ordnance that lies in this place, is called 
the bowpiece; and the anchors that hang here, arc called her 
great and little bowers. 

8. Bow is alfo a mathematical inftrument, made of wood, for- 
merly ufed by feamen in taking the fun’s altitude. 

g; Bow is likewife a beam of wood or brafs, with three long 
fcrews, that direct a lath of wood or fteel to any arch; ufed 
commonly to draw draughts of fhips, projections of the fphere, 
or wherever it is requifite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-REARER. 7. f. [from bow and bear.] An under-officer of 


the foreft. Cowel. 
Bow-BENT. adj. [from bow and bent.) Crooked. 
A fibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, ' 
That far events full wifely could prefage. Milton. 


Bow-HAnp. n. f. [from bow and hand.] ‘The hand that draws 


the bow. 
Surcly he fhoots wide on the Low-hand, and very far from 
the mark, Spenfer’ Ireland. 


Bow-LEGGED. adj. [from bow and /eg.] Having crooked legs. 
Bow-snor. n.f. [from dew and /hot.} The fpace which an ar- 
row may pafs in its flight from the bow. 

Though he were not then a bow-/hot off, and made hafte ; 
yet, by that time he was come, the thing was no longer to be 
feen. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

To Bo'wet. v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce the bowels. 
But to the dowell’d cavern darting deep 
The mincral kinds confefs thy mighty power. Thom/fon. 
'WELS. 2. f. [boyaux, Fr.] 
rid Inteftines ; A ek and organs within the body. : 

He fmote him therewith in the fifth rib, and fhed out his 

bowels. 2 Sant. XX. 10. 
. The inner parts of any thing. 
q Had w no aie aie to Rome, but that 

Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mufter all 

From twelve to feventy ; and pouring war 

Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, > 

Like a bold flood appear. E Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

His foldiers fpying his undaunted fpirit, 

A Talbot! Talbot! cried out amain, 

And rufh’d into the Lowels of the battle. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

As he faw drops of water diftilling from the rock, by fol- 
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lowing thé veins, he has made himfelf two or three fountains 

in the bowels of the mountain. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Tendernefs ; compafiion. 

He had no other confideration of moncy, than for the fup- 

port of his luftre ; and whilft he could do that, he cared not 

for money ; having no bowels in the point of running in debt, 

or borrowing all he could. Clarendon. 

4. This word feldom has a /igular, except in writers of ana- 
tomy. 


Bo'wer. n.f. [from bough or branch, or from the verb to bow of 
bend. ] 
1. An arbour; a fhcltered place covered with green trees, twincd 
and bent. 
But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mufæus from his bower. 
To Gods appealing, when I reach their botv'rs 
With loud complaints, they anfwer me in fhow’rs. aller. 
Refrefh’d, they wait them to the dow’r of flate, 
Where, circl’d with his peers, Atrides fat. Pope 
2: It feems to fignify, in Spenfer, a blow; a ftroke: dourrer, Fre 
to fall upon. 
His rawbone arms, whofe mighty brawned bowert 
Were wont to rive ftec] plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean confum’d, and all his vital powers 
Decay’d. —Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. viii. Slanz. 41. 
Bo'wer. n. f. [from the dow of afhip.] Anchors fo called. See 
Bow. 
To Bo’wer. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To embower; to inclofe. 
Thou didit Lower the fpirit, 


Milton. 


In mortal paradife of fuch {weet fleth. Shake/p. 
Bo’wery. adj. [from bower.] Full of bowers. 
Landfkips how gay the dow’ry grotto yields; 
Which thought creates, and Javifh fancy builds. Tickell. 


Snatch’d through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Diftraéted wanders: now the Lowery walk 
Of covert clofe, where fcarce a {peck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted {weeps. Thomfon. 

To Bowce. See To Bouce. 

BOWL. 2. f. [buelin, Welch; which fignifies, according to Fu- 
nius, any thing made of horn; as drinking cups anciently 
were. It is pronounced dole. ] 

1. A veflel to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; diftinguifhed 
from a cup, which is rather deep than wide. 

Give me a bowl of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Richard ITE, 
If a piece of iron be faftened on the fide of a bowl of water, 
a loadftone, in a boat of cork, will prefently make into it. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. ¢. iii. 
The facred priefts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beafts of life, and in full bowls receive 
The ftreaming blood. 
While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the foul, 
With fparkling plenty crowns the bowl, 
And wit and focial mirth infpires. Fenton to Lord Gower. 

2. The hollow part of any thing. 

If you are allowed a large filver {poon for the kitchen, let 
half the dow/ of it be worn out with continual fcraping. 
Swifts Directions to the Cook. 


Drydens Zneid. 


3. A bafin, or fountain. 
But the main matter is fo to convey the water, as it never 
{tay either in the bow? or in the ciftern. Bacon’s Effays. 
BOWL. n. J. [boule, Fr. It is pronounced as cow, howl.) A 
round mafs, which may be rolled along the ground. 
Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground, 
Pvetumb!'d paft the throw. Shakefp Coriolanus. 
How fincly doft thou times and feafons fpin ! 
And make a twift checker’d with night and day ! 
Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 
As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert: 
Like him, who would lodge a bow? upon a precipice, either 
my praife falls back, or ftays not on the top, but rowls over. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
Men may make a game at bowls in the fummer, and a game 
at whifk in the winter. Dennis's Letters. 
Though that piece of wood, which is now a bowl, may be 
made fquare, yet, if roundnefs be taken away, it is no longer 
a bowl. Watts’s Logicks 
To BowL. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To play at bowls. 
2. To throw bowls at any thing. 
Alas! Thad rather be fet quick i’ th’ earth, 
And bowl’d to death with turnips. Merry W. of Windfor. 
Bo’wipeER-sTONEs. 7. /. Lumpsor fragments of ftones or mar- 
ble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being tumbled to 
and again by the action of the water; whence their name, 
Woodward cn Foffils. 
Bo’wrer. n. f- [from bowl] He that plays at bowls. 
BOWEN (n. j. [featerm.] A rope faftened to the middle 
Bo'witnc. § part of the outfide of a fail ; it is faftened in three 
or four parts of the fail, called the bowling bridle. The ufe of the 
bowling is to make the fails ftand fharp or clofe to a wind. Harr. 
Bo'wiInc- 


Bo'wLInG-GREEN. n. f. [from bowl and green.] A level picce 
of ground, kept fmooth for bowlers. 

A bowl cqually poifed, and thrown upon a plain bowling- 
green, will run necellarily in a direé line. Bentiey. 

Bowman. n. j: [from bow and inan.] An archer; he that fhoots 
with a bow. 

‘The whole city fhall flee, for the noife of the horfemen and 
bowmen. Jerem. iv. 29. 

Bo'wsprit. 7. f. [from the bow of the fhip.] This word is ge- 
erally fpelt bo/t/pr it ; which fee. 

To Bo'wssen. v. a. [probably of the fume original with bou/e, 
but found in no other paflagc.] To drench; to foak. 

‘The water fell into a clofe walled plot ; upon this wall was 
the frantick perfon fet, and from thence tumbled headlong in- 
to the pond; where a ftrong fellow toffed him up and down, 
until the patient, by foregoing his ftrength, had fomewhat for- 
got his fury: but if there appeared {mall amendment, he was 
bouffencd again and again, while there remained in him any 
hope of life, for recovery. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Bo'wsrrino. x. f. [from bow and fring.] The ftring by which 
the bow is kept bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow/tring, and the little 
hangman dare not fhoot at him. Shatefp. Much ado about Noth. 

Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ftriking upon a bow- 


firings if the horn of the bow te held to the ear. Lacon. 
Bo'wyer. n. f. [from bcw.] 
1. Anarcher; one that ufes the bow. 
Call for vengeance from the bowyer king. Dryden. 


2. One whofe trade is to make bows. 

BOX. n. f. [box, Saxon; dbusns, Lat.] A tree. 

The characters are; The leaves are pennated, and evergreen; 
it hath male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit, on the fame tree; the fruit is fhaped like a por- 
ridge-pot inverted, and is divided into three cells, containing 
two fveds in each, which, when ripe, are caft forth by the ela- 
fticity of the vefle!s. The fpccies are; 1. The dox-tree. 2. 
The narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. Striped box. 4. The golden 
edged box-tree. 5. The dwarf box. 6. The dwarf ftriped Lox. 
7. The filver edged lox. On Boxhill, near Darking in Sur- 
rey, were formerly many large trees of this kind; but, of late 
years, their number is pretty much decreafed; yet fome re- 
main of a confiderable bignefs. The wood is very ufeful for 
engravers and mathematical inftrument-makers; being fo hard, 
clofe, and ponderous, as to fink in water. Millar. 

Box, there are two forts of it; thedwarf box, and a taller fort, 
that grows to a confiderable height. The dwarf box is very 
good for borders, and is eafily kept in order, with one clipping 
in the year. It will increafe of flips fet in March, or about 
Bartholomew-tide, and may be raifed of layers and fuckers, and 
will profper on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky hills, 
where nothiag elfe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. n. J. [box, Sax. bufle, Germ. ] 

1. A cafe made of wood, or other matter, to hold any thing. It 
is diftinguifhed from cheff, as the /e/s from the greater. It is 
{uppofed to have its name from the box wood. 

A perfect magnet, though but in an ivory ox, will, through 
the box, fend forth his embracing virtue to a beloved needle. 

Sidney, b. ii. 
About his fhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefp. Rom. and Ful. 

This head is to open a moft wide voracious mouth, which 
fhall take in letters and papers. There will be under it a Lox, 
of which the key will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch 
papers as are dropped into it. Addifon. Guard. N° 98. 

This cafkct India’s glowing gems unlocks, 


And all Arabia breathes from yonder ox. Pope. 
2. The cafe of the mariners compafs. 
3. The cheft into which money given is put. 
So many more, fo every one was ufed, 
That to give largely to the box refufed. Sponfei. 
4. The feats in the playhoufe, where the ladies are placed. 
*Tis left to you, the boxes and the pit 
Are fovereign judges cf this fort of wit. Dryden. 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 
‘To Box. v.a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a box. 
Box’d ina chair, the beau impatient fits, 
While fpouts run clatt’ring o’er the roof by fits. Swift, 


BOX. x f: [bak, a cheek, Welch.] A blow onthe hcad given 
with the hand. 
For the box o° th’ ear that the prince gave you, he gave it 
Rke a rude prince. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
If one fhould take my hand perforce, and give agother a Lox 
on the car with it, the law punifheth the other. 
Bramhall againft Hobbes, 
There may happen concuffiors of the brain from a box on the 
car. Wifeman’s € urgery, 
Olphis, the fifherman, received a box on the ear from Thef- 
tylis. Addifon. Speétator, N° 233. 
To Box. v.n. [from the noun.] -To fight with the fift. 
The afs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themfclves 
a-weary, and then left them fairl y inthe lurch, L’Eftrange, 
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A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his forefect, as aca 
doth her kitlins. =. Greu 

The fighting with a man’s fhadow confifts in brandifhin 
two fticks, loaden with plugs of lead; this gives a man 
the pleafure of boxing, without the blows. Spelat. N> 115 

He hath had fix ducls, and four and twenty boxing matches, 
in defence of his majefty’s title. Speclator, N° 629. 

To Box. v.a. To ftrike with the fift. * 

Bo'xem. adj. [from Lox. } 

1. Made of box. 

The young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to de= 
fign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden's Dufrefndy. 

As lads and laffes ftood around, 

To hear my boxen hautboy found. 

2. Refembling box. 

Her faded chceks are chang’d to baxen hue, + 

And in her eyes the tears are ever new. ; 

Boxer. n. f. [from box.] A man who fights with his fift. 

BOY. x. f. [Lub, Germ. the etymology is not agrecd on.] 

1. A male child; nota girl. - 

2. One in the ftate of adolefcence ; older than an infant, yet not 
arrived at puberty cr manhood. 

Speak thou, Loy; 
Perhaps thy childifhnefs will move him more 
Than can our reafons. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Sometimes forgotten things, long caft behind, 

Rufh forward in the brain, and come to mind: 

The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d, 

And the man dreams but what the doy believ’d. Dryden. 

3. A word of contempt for young men, as noting their imma- 
turity. 

Men of worth and parts will not cafily admit the familiarity 
of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke. 

The pale boy fenator yet tingling ftands, 

And helds his breeches clofe with both his hands. Pope. 

To Boy. v.n. [from the noun.] To act apifhly, or like a boy. 

Anthony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I fhall fee 

Some fqueaking Cleopatra ey my greatnefs, 

P th’ pofture of a whore. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Bo'yHoop. x. f- [from boy.] The ftate of a boy; the part of 
life in which we are boys. 

If you fhould look at him, in his boyhaod, through the magni- 
fying end of a perfpeétive, and, in his manhood, through the 
other, it would be impoffible to {py any difference; the fame 
air, the fame ftrut. Swift. 

Bo'y1sH. adj. [from boy.] 

1. Belonging to a boy. 

I ran it through, e’en from my boyi/h days, 

To th’ very moment that he bade me tell it. Shake/p. Othello. 

2. Childith ; trifling. 

This unheard faucinefs, and Loyi/h troops, 

The king doth {mile at, and is well prepar’d 

To whip this dwarfith war, thefe pigmy arms. Sh. K. John. 

Young men take up fome Englith poet for their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective, where 
he is boyi/h and trifling. Dryden. 

Bo'yisHiy. adv. [from boyifo.] Childifhly ; triflingly. . 

Bo'yisuness. n. f. [from boyib.) Childifhnefs; trivialnels. 

Bo'yısm. n.f: [from boy.] Puerility; childifhnefs. 

He had complained he was farther off, by being fo near, and 
a thoufand fuch boyifms, which Chaucer rejected as below the 
fubject. Dryden’s Fab. Preface. 

Br. An abbreviation of bifhop. 

BRA’BBLE. 2. f. [brabbelen, Dutch.] A clamorous conteft; a 
{quabble ; a broil. 

Here in the ftreets, defperate in fhame and ftate, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. Shate/p.T. Night. 

To Bra‘esre. v. n. [from the noun.] To clamour; to con- 
teft noifily. 

BRA'BBLER. n. f. [from frabble.] A clamorous, quarrelfome, 
noify fellow. , 

To BRACE. v. a. [embraffer, Fr.] 

1. To bind; to tie clofe with bandages. 

The women of China, by bracing and binding them from 
their infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 

2. To intend; to make tenfe; to ftrain up. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion that way, in fuch 
a manner as a drum is braced. Laolaer’s Elements of Speech: 

The diminution of the force of the preflure of the external 
air, in bracing the fibres, muft create a debility in mufcular 
motion. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Brace. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Cinéture ; bandage. 

2. That which hclds any thing tight. 

The little benes of the car-drum do the fame office in ftrain- 
ing and relaxing it, as the races of the war drum do in that. 

Derham’s Phyfico-T heology. 

3. Brace. [in archite&ure.] Is a piece of timber framed in 
with bevil joints, vied to keep the building from fwerving ei- 
ther way. Builder's Dié?. 

4. Braces. [a fea tern.] Ropes belonging to all the yards, ex- 
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cept the mizen. They have a pendant fcized to the yard-arm, 
two braces to each yard; and, at the cnd of the pendant, a 
block is feized, through which the rope’ called the brace is 
reeved. The braves ferve to fquare and traverfe the yards. 
Sea Did. 


RRACES of a coach. Thick ftraps of leather on which it 


hangs. 

6. Harnefs. 

7. Brace. [in printing.] A crooked line inclofing a paflage, 
ee ought to be taken together, and not feparately 3 asina 
triplet. 

Charge Venus to command her fon, 
Wohcerever elfe the lets him rove, , 
To fhun my houfe, and field, and grove 3 l 

Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. y Prior. 

8. Warlike preparation ; from bracing the armour ; as we fay, 
girded tor the battle. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodcs, 

So may he with morc facile queftion bear it ; 

For that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace, 

But altogether lacks th’ abilities 

‘That Rhodes is drefs’d in. 

9. Tention; tightnefs.. 

The moft frequent caufe of deafnefs is the laxnefs of the 
tympanum, when it has loft its brace or tenfion. Holder. 

Brace. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A piir; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in the plural. 

Down from a hill the beafts that reign in woods, 
Firft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, 
Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Par. Lof, b. xi. 
Yen brace and more of greyhounds, Mowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair. 
Dryden’s Fables. 

2. It is ufed gencrally in converfation as a fport{man’s word. 

He is fid, this fummer, to have fhot with his own hands 
fifty brace of pheafants. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 36. 

3. It is applicd to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 

There could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. Sh. Tempe/?. 

BRA'CELET. n. f. [bracelet, ¥r.] 

1. An ornament for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut off, being known to have worn 
bracelets of gold about his wrifts. Sir F. Hayward. 

Tie about our tawny wrifts 

Bracelets of the fairy twifts. Ben. Johnfows Fairy Prince. 

A very ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings and bracelets, 
ftore of thofe gems. Boyle. 

2. A piece of defenfive armour for the arm. 

BRA'CER. 7. f. [from brace.] A cinéture; a bandage. 

When they affect the belly, they may be reftrained by a 
bracer, without much trouble, Vifeman’s Surgery. 

Brach. n.f. [braque,Fr.] A bitch hound. 

Truth’s a dog muft to kennel; he muft be whipped out, 
when the lady brach may ftand by the fire, and ftink. Shake/p. 

Bra‘cHia. adj. [from brachium, an arm, Lat.] Belonging to 

. thearm. 

Bracuy’crapny. 2. f. [3czxv, fhort, and yeapv, to write.] 
The art or practice of writing in a inort compafs. 

All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating what they 
have of the firft principles, and the word of God, may be cir- 
cum(cribed by as {mall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy 
had confined it within the compafs of a penny. Glanville. 

Brack. n. f. [from break.] A breach; a broken part. 

The place was but weak, and the bracks fair; but the defen- 
dants, by refolution, fupplied all the defects. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught in the 
{chools, and if they find in theirs many bracks and fhort ends, 
which cannot be {pun into an even piece, and, in mine, a fair 
coherence throughout, I fhall promife myfelf an acquiefcence. 

Digby on the Soul, Dedicat. 
BRA'CKET. n. f. A piece of wood fixed for the fupport of fome- 
thing. 

Let your fhelves be laid upon brackets, being about two feet 
wide, and edged with a {mall lath. Mortimer. 

BRA‘CKISH. adi. [brack, Dutch.] Salt; fomewhat falt : it is 
ufed particularly of the water of the fea. r 

Pits upon the fea fhore turn into frefh water, by percolation 

of the falt through the fand : but it is farther noted, after a time, 
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Shakefp. Othello. 


the water in fuch pits will become bracki/h again. Bacon. 
When I had gain’d the brow and top, 
A lake of bracki/o waters on the ground, 
Was all I found. Herbert. 


The wife contriver, on his end intent, 
Mix’d them with falt, and feafon’d all the fea. 
What other caufe could this effect produce ? 
The brackijh tincture through the main diffufe ? Blackmore. 
Bra‘ckisHness. n. f. [from brackijh.] _Saltnefs. 
All the artificial ftrainings, hitherto difcovered, leave a brack- 
i/pne/s in falt water, that makes it unfit tor animal ufes. 
Cheynes Philofophical Principles. 
BRAD, being an initial, fignifies broad, fpacious, from the Saxon 
byad, and the Gothick braid. 
Vor. I. 


Gibfon's Camden 
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Bran. 7. f. A fort of nail to floor rooms with. They are about 
the fize of a tenpenny nail, but have not their heads made with 
a fhoulder over their fhank, as other nails, but are made pretty 
thick towards the upper end, that the very tep may be driven 
into, and buricd in the board they nail down ; fo that the tops 
of thefe brads will not catch the thrums of the mops, when the 
floor is wafhing. Moxon’s Mechanical Exerci/es. 

To BRAG. v.n. [braggeren, Dutch.]} 

1. To boaft; to difplay oftentatioufly ; to tell boaftful ftories. 

Thou coward! art thou dragging to the ftars ? 

Telling the buthes that thou look’{t for wars, 

And wilt not come? Shake/p. Midfum. Nights Dream. 

Mark me, with what violence fhe firft loved the Moor, but 
for bragging, and telling her fantaftical lies.  Shake/p. Othello. 

In bragging out fome of their private tenets, as if they were 
the received eftablifhed doétrine of the church of England. 

Sander fon’s Pax Beelefia. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong there, that they intended 
then, as they already bragged, to come over, and make this the 
feat of war. Clarendon. 

Mrs. Bull’s condition was looked upon as defperate by all the 
men of art; but there were thofe that bragged they had an in- 
fallible ointment. Arbuthnot’s Fijt. of F. Bull. 

2. It has of before the thing boafted. 
Knowledge being the only thing whereof we poor old men 
can brag, we cannot make it known but by utterance. Sidney. 
Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well govern’d youth. 
Ev'ry bufy little fcribbler now, 

Swells with the praifes which he gives himfelf, 

And taking fanétuary in the croud, 

Brags of his impudence, and fcorns to mend. 

3. Onis ufed, but improperly. 
Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on, 

Reduc’d at laft to hifsin my own dragon. Pepes Dunciad. 

Brac. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Aboaft ; a proud expreffion. 
A kind of conqucft 

Cæfar made here; but made not here his brag 

Of came, and faw, and overcame. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

It was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive fo little 
hurt, upon dealing with the Englifh, as Avellaneda made great 
brags of it, for no greater matter than the waiting upon the 
Englifh afar off. Bacon's War with Spain. 

2. The thing boafted. 
Beauty is nature’s brag, and muft be fhewn 
In courts, at feafts, and high folemnities, 
Where moft may wonder. Milton. 
Braccapo'cio. n. f. [from brag.] A puffing, fwelling, boaft- 
ing fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the mafque of 

men of honour; but thefe bravgadocios are eafy to be detected. 
L Eftrange. 
By the plot, you may guefs much of the chara¢ters of the per- 
fons; a braggadocio captain, a parafite, and a lady of pleafure. 
Dryden. 
BRA'GGART. adj. [from brag.] Boaftful ; vainly oftentatious. 
Shall I, none’s flave, of high-born or rais’d meñ 
Fear frowns ; and my miftrefs, truth, betray thee 
To th’ huffing, draggart, puft nobility ? 
Bra‘ccart. 2. f. [from brag.] A boatter. 
Who knows himfelf a braggart, 

Let him fear this ; for it will come to pafs, 

That every braggart fhall be found an ats. 

Shakefp. Ais well that ends well. 
BRA'GGER. n f. [from brag.] A boafter; an oftentatious 
fellow... 

Such as have had opportunity to found thefe braggers tho- 
roughly, by having fonzetimes endured the penance of their fot- 
tifh company, have found them, in converfe, empty and in- 
fipid. South. 

Bra’cuess. adj. [from brag.] Without a boaft; without olter- 
tation. 
The bruit is, Heétor’s flain, and by Achilles; —— 
If it is fo, bragle/s let it be, $ 

Great Heétor was as good a man as he. Shak. Tr. and Cre]. 

Bra/Gry. adv. [from brag.] Finely; foas it may be bragged. 
Seeft not thilk hawthorn ftud, 

How bragly it begins to bud, 

And utter his tender head ? 

Flora new callcth ferth each flower; s 

And bids make ready Maiz’s bower- Spenfer's Paft, 

To BRAID. v. a. [bnævan, Saxon.] ‘To weave together. 
Clofe the ferpent fly; 

Infinuating, wove with gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton's Par. Loft, biv L 347. 

Ofier wands, lying loofely, may cach of them be esfily dif- 
fociated from the reit; but when braided into a bafket, they 


Shake/p. 


Rofcommin. 


Donne: 


cohere ftrongly. Boye. 
A ribband did the’ brarded treffes bind, 

The relit was loofe; and wanton’d in the wind. Dryden. 
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Since in braided gold her feot is bound, 
And a long trailing mantcau {weeps the ground, 
Her fhoc difdains the ftrect. Gay’s Trivia. 
Brarp. a. f. [from the verb.] A texture; a knot, or compli- 
cation of fomcthing woven together. 
Liften where thou art fitting, 
Under the glofly, cool, tranflucent wave, 
In twifted braids of lillies knitting 


‘The loofe train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton. 
No longer fhall thy comely traces break 
In flowing ringlets on thy fnowy neck, 
Cr fit behind thy head, an ample round, 
Prior. 


In graceful braids, with various ribbon bound. 
Brarp. adj. [To brede, in Chaucer, is to deceive.] An old word, 
which feems to fignify deceitful. 
Since Frenchmen arc fo braid, 
Marry ’cm that will. PI live and die a maid. 
Shake/p. All's well that ends well. 
Brains. x. f: [Sea term.] Small ropes reeved through blocks, 
which are feized on either fide the ties, a little off upon the 
vard; fo that they come down before the fails of a fhip, and 
are faitened at the fkirt of the fail to the crengles. Their ufe is, 
when the fail is furled acrofs, to hale up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. Harris. 
BRAIN. ». f. [bnæzen, Sax. breyne, Dutch. ] 
1. That collection of vefiels and organs in the head, from which 
{enfe and motion arife. 

‘Lhe brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum. Cerebrum 
is that part of the brain, which poffeffes all the upper and fore- 
part of the cranium, being feparated from the cerebellum by the 
fecond procefs of the dura mater, under which the cerebellum is 
fituated. The fubftance of the brain is diftinguifhed into outer 
and inner ; the former is called corticalis, cinerea, or glandulofa ; 
the latter, medullaris, alba, or nervea. Chefelden. 

If I be ferved fuch another trick, Pll have my brains ta’en 
out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year’s gift. 

Shake/p. Merry Vives of Windfor. 

That man proportionably hath the largeft brain, I did, I con- 
fefs, fomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed in 
birds, efpecially fuch as having little bodies, have yet large cra- 
nies, and feem to contain much brain, as {nipes and woodcocks ; 
but, upon trial, I find it very true. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. That part in which the underftanding is placed; therefore ta- 
ken for the underftanding. : 

The force they are under is a real force, and that of their 
fate but an imaginary conceived one; the one but in their 
brains, the other on their fhoulders. Hammond’s Fundamentals, 

A man is fuft a geometrician in his brain, before he be fuch 
in his hand. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. Sometimes the affections. 

My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this, a heart and 

brain to brecd it in? Shake/p. King Lear. 
To Brain. v. a. [from the noun.] To dafh out the brains; 
to kill by beating out the brains. 


Why, as I told thee, ’tis acuftom with him i’ th’ afternoon 


to fleep ; there thou may’ft brain him. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 
Outlaws of nature, 
Fit to be fhot and drain’d, without a procefs, 
To ftop infection ; that’s their proper death. Dryden. 
Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
Brain'd on the rock, his fecond dire repat. Popes Ody/fey. 
Bra‘tnisH. adj. [from brain] Hotheaded ; furious; as, cere- 
brofus in Latin. 
In his lawlefs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 
And, in his brainifh apprehenfion, kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Bra/iniess. adj. [from brain.] Silly; thoughtlefs; witlefs. 
Some brainle/s men have, by great travel and labour, brought 
to pafs, that the church is now afhamed of nothing more than 
of faints. Hooker, b.v. § 20. 
If the dull brainle/s Ajax come fafe off, 
We'll drefs him up invoices. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
The brainlefs tripling, who, expell’d the town, 
Damn’d the ftiff college, and pedantick gown, 
Awd by thy name, is dumb. Tickell. 
BRa'INPAN. 2.f. [from brain and pan.) The fkull containing 
the brains. 
With thofe huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head : my ġratnpan glows. Dryden. 
Bra'insıcK., adj. [from brain and fick.] Difeafed in the under- 
ftanding; addleheaded; giddy ; thoughtlefs. 
Nor once dejeét the courage of our minds, 
Becaufe Caffandra’s mad; her brain/ick raptures 
Cannot diftafte the goodnefs of a quarrel. Troilus and Creff. 
They were brainfick men, who could neither endure the go- 
vernment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the authours 
of their deliverance. Knolle; s Hiflory of the Turks. 
BralINSICKLy. adv. [from brainfick.] Weakly; headily. 
Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble ftrength to think 
So brainfickly of things. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
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Bra'insickness. n.f. [from brainfick.] Indifcretion; giddi- 
nefs. 

Beart. n.f. A term ufed by jewellers for a rough diamond. D. 

brake. Lhe preterite of break. 

He thought it fufficient to correét the multitude with fharp 

words, and brake out into this cholerick {peech. Knolles’s Hift- 

BRAKE. n. f. [of uncertain etymology.}] A thicket of bram- 
bles, or of thorns. i 

A dog of this town ufcd daily to fetch meat, and to carry 

the fame unto a blind maftiff, that lay in a brake without the 
town. Carews Survey of Cornwale 
If I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 

My faculties nor perfon ; let me fay, 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

In every bufh and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. Milton’ s Par. Loft, b.ix. l. 160. 
Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 2 
Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his flight ; 
In brakes and brambles hid, and fhunning mortal fight. 
Dryden’s Fables. 

BRAKE. nz. J. 

1. An inftrument for dreffing hemp or flax. 

2. The handle of afhip’s pump. 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. 

4. A fharp bit or fnaffle for horfes. 

Bra’ky. adj. [from brake.] Thorny; prickly; rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky feats, where they lie 

hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, where 
they may take the eye, and may be taken by the hand. 
° Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcovery. 

BRAMBLE. n. /. [bnemlay, Sax. rubus, Lat.] 

1. This plant hath a flower confifting of five leaves, which are 
placed circularly, and expand in form of a rofe ; the flower-cup 
is divided into five parts, containing many ftamina, or chives, 
in the bofom of the flower; in the centre of which rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes the fruit, confifting of many 
protuberances, and full of juice. The fpecies are; re The 
common bramble, or blackberry bufh. 2. The dewberry bufh, 
or lefler bramble. 3. The common greater bramble bufh, with 
white fruit. 4. The greater bramble bufh, with a beautiful 
ftriped leaf. 5. The rafpberry bufh, or hindberry. 6. The 
rafpberry bufh, with white fruit. 
late red fruit. 8. The rafpberry bufh, without thorns. 9. The 
Virginian rafpberry bufb, with black fruit. The firft and fe- 
cond forts are very common in hedges, and upon dry banks, 
in moft parts of England, and are rarely cultivated in gardens. 
The third fort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart in a hedge, not 
far from Oxford. The fourth fort is a variety of the common 
bramble, differing therefrom only in having ftriped leaves. The 
rafpberry bufh is alfo very common in divers woods, in the nor- 
thern counties of England; but is cultivated in all curious gar- 
dens, for the fake of its fruit. All thefe plants are eafily pro- 
pagated by fuckers, which they fend from the roots in great 
plenty. The beft time to take them off, and tranfplant them, 
is in October. Millar. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for any rough prickly fhrub. 

The bufh my bed, the bramble was my bow’r, 
The woods can witnefs many a woful ftore. Spenfer's Pa/t. 
There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles ; all, forfooth, deifying the 
name of Rofalind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed : 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the reft, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. Dryden's Ovid. 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juft awake, 

No thruftles fhrill the bramble bufh forfake. Gay’s Paf. 
BRA'MBLING. n.f. A bird, called alfo a mountain chaffinch. Dict. 
BRAN. n.f. [brenna, Ital.] The hufks of corn ground; the re- 

fufe of the fieve. 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The citizens were driven to great diftrefs for want of vic- 

tuals; bread they made of the coarfeft bran, moulded in cloaths ; 
for otherwife it would not cleave together. Hayward. 

In the fifting of fourteen years of power and favour, all that 

came out, could not be pure meal, but muft have, among it, a 
certain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age of human 


Dia. 


fragility. Wotton. 
I cannot bolt this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden's Fables. 
Then water him, and, drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Drydens Virgil, 


BRANCH. 2. f: [branche, Fr.] 
1. The fhoot of a tree from one of the main boughs, See 
BouGu. 
Why grow the branches, when the root is gone? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their fap?  Shake/p. 
2, Any member or part of the whole; any difting article; any 
fection or fubdivifion. 
Your 
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Your oaths are paft, and now fubfcribe your names, 

That his own hand may ftrike his honour down, 

That violates the fmalleft branch herein. 

Shake/p. Loves Labour Loft. 

The belief of this was of fpecial importance, to confirm our 
hopes of another life, on which fo many dranches of chriftian 
piety does immediately depend. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

In the feveral branches of juftice and charity, comprehended 
in thofe gencral rules, of loving our neighbour as ourfelves, 
and of doing to others as we would have them do to us, there 
is nothing but what is moft fit and reafonable. Tillotfon. 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, according 
to the nature of the various branches of it. 

3. Any part that fhoots out from the reft. 

And fix branches fhall come out of the fides of it; three 
branches of the candleftick out of the one fide, and three 
branches of the candleftick out of the other fide. Exod. xxv. 32. 

His blood, which difperfeth itfelf by the branches of veins, 
may be refembled to waters carried by brooks. Raleigh's Hift, 

4. A {maller river running into, or proceeding from a larger. 

If, from a main river, any branch be feparated and divided, 
then, where that branch doth firft bound itfelf with new banks, 
there is that part of the river where the branch forfaketh the 
main ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh s Hiflory. 

5. Any part of a family defcending in a collateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient {tock planted in 
Somerfetfhire, took to wife the widow. Carew’s Survey. 

6. The offspring; the defcendant. 

Great Anthony ! Spain’s well-befeeming pride, 

Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! 

. The antlers or fhoots of a ftag’s horn. 

8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces of bended iron, that 
bear the bit-mouth, the chains, and the curb, in the interval be- 
tween the one and the other. Farrier’s Dic. 

g. [In architeture.] The arches of Gothick vaults ; which arches 
tranfverfing from one angle to another, diagonal ways, form a 
crofs between the other arches, which make the fides of the 
f{quare, of which the arches are diagonals. Harris. 

To BrancH. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To ípread in branches. 

They werc trained together in their childhoods, and there 
rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, which cannot choofe 
but branch now. Shake/p. Winters Tale. 

The caufe of fcattering the boughs, is the hafty breaking 
forth of the fap; and therefore thofe trees rife not in a body 
of any height, but branch near the ground. ‘The caufe of the 
Pyramis, is the keeping in of the fap, long before it branch, 
and the {pending of it, when it beginneth to branch by equal 
degrees. Bacon's Natural Hifi. N° 588. 

Plant it round with fhade 
Of laurel, ever-green, and branching plain. Milt. Agoniftes, 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ftood, 

Of oaks unfhorn a venerable wood ; 

Frefh was the grafs beneath, and ev’ry tree 

At diftance planted, in a due degree, 

Their branching arms in air, with equal fpace, 

Stretch’d to their neighbours with alongembrace. Dryden. 

One fees her thighs transform’d, another views 

Her arms fhot out, and branching into boughs. Addifon. Ovid. 

a. To {pread into feparate and diftinét parts and fubdivifions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appenines 
that paffes through the body of it, branch out, on all fides, into 
feveral different divifions. è Addifon on Italy. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what it is we 
are confidering, that would beft inftruct us when we fhould, 
or fhould not, branch into farther diftinétions. Lockes 

3. To {peak diffufively, or with the diftinction of the parts of a 
difcourfe. p 

I have known a woman branch out into a long differtation 
upon the edging of a petticoat. Spectator, N° 247. 

4: To have horns fhooting out into antlers. 

‘The fwift ftag from under ground 

Bore up his branching head. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. l. 470. 

To BRANCH. v. a. 

1. To divide as into branches. 

The fpirit of things animate are all continued within them- 
felves, and are branched in canals, as blood is; and the fpirits 
have not only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the 
principal fpirits do refide. Bacon's Natural Hif. 

2. To adorn with needlework, reprefenting flowers and fprigs. 

In robe of lily white fhe was array’d, 

That from her fhoulder to her heel down raught, 

The train whereof loofe far behind her ftray’d, 

Branch'd with gold and pearl, moft richly wrought. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 9. 

Bra’ncuer. n. f. [from branch. } 

1. One that fhoots out into branches. , 

If their child be not fuch a fpeedy fpreader and brancher, like 
the vine, yet he may yield, with a little longer expectation, as 
ufeful and more fober fruit than the other. Wotton. 

2, In falconry, a young hawk. [branchier, Fr.] 

I enlarge my diicourfe to the obfervation of the eircs, the 
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trancher, and the two forts of Icntners. Walton's Angler: 
Bra‘ncuiness. n. f. [from branchy.] Fulnefs of branches. 
Bra‘ncuLess. adj. [from branch. ] 
1. Without fhoots or boughs. 
2. Without any valuable produ&; naked. 
If 1 lofe mine honour, 
I lofe myfclf; better I were not yours, 
Than yours fo branchle/s. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bra’nctty. adj. [from branch.] Full of branches ; fpreading. 
Trecs on trees o’erthrown, 

Fall crackling round him, and the forefts groan 

Sudden full twenty on the plain are ftrow'd, 

And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load. Pope. 

What carriage can bear away all the various, rude, and un- 
wieldy loppings of a branchy trec at once? Watts, 

BRAND. x./. [bnanb, Saxon. ] 
1. A ftick lighted, or fit to be lighted in the fire. 
Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us fhall bring a brand from heav’n, 
And fire us hence. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Take it, fhe faid, and when your needs require, 

This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dryden’s Fab. 

If, with double diligence they labour to retrieve the hours 
they have loft, they fhall be faved; though this is a fervice of 
great difficulty, and like a ¿rand plucked out of the fire. Roger's. 

2. A fword, in old language. [brandar, Runick.] 
They looking back, all the eaftern fide beheld 

Of paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 

Wav'd over by that flaming brand; the gate 

With dreadful faces throng’d, and firy arms. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 643, 
3. A thunderbolt. 
The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand; 
Then flaming hurls it. Granville. 
4. A mark made by burning a criminal with a hot iron, to note 
him as infamous. 

Clerks convict fhould be burned in the hand, both becaufe 
they might tafte of fome corpora! punifhment, and that they 
might carry a brand of infamy. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

‘The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a brand of in- 
famy palles for a badge of honour. L’ Eftranges 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden’s Macfleckno. 

To Brann. v.a. [branden, Dutch.] To mark with a brand, 

or note of infamy. 
Have I liv’d thus long a wife, a true one, 

Never yet branded with fufpicion ? Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The king was after branded, by Perkin’s proclamation, for 


an execrable breaker of the rights d¥ holy church. Bacon. 
Brand not their ations with fo foul a name; 
Pity, at leaft, what we are forc’d to blame. Dryden. 


Ha! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dare not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince. 
Our Punick faith 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Addifon’s Cato. 
The {preader of the pardons anfwered him an eafier way, by 
branding him with herefy. Atterbury. 
Bra'npcoose. n.f: A kindof wild fowl, lefs than a common 
goofe, having its breaft and wings of a dark colour. Dia. 
To Bra’nDisH. v. a. [from brand, a fword.] 
r. To wave, or fhake, or flourifh, as a weapon. 
Brave Macbeth, 
Difdaining fortune, with his brand:/h'd fteel, 
Like valour’s minion, carved out his paflage. 
He faid, and brandifhing at once his blade, 
With eager pace purfu’d the flaming fhade. 
Let me march their leader, not their prince ; 
And, at the head of your renown’d Cydonians, 
Brandifh this fam’d (word. Smith's Phadr. and Hippol. 
2. To play with; to flourith. 
He, who fhall employ all the force of his reafon, only in 
brandifbing of {yllogifms, will difcover very little. Locke. 
Bra/npiine. n. f The name for a particular worm. 
The dew-worm, which fome alfo cal] the lob-worm, and 
the brandling, are the chief. Waltons Angler. 
Bra’npy. n. f. [contracted from brandewine, or burnt wine.) A 
{trong liquour diftilled from wine. 

If he travels the country, and lodgeth at inns, every dram of 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his character. 
Swift's Directions to the Footman: 

Bra/nDy-wINnE. The fame with branay. 
It has been a common faying, A hair of the fame dog; and 
thought, that brandy-wine is a common relief to fuch. Wi/eman. 
BRA’NGLE. n. f. [uncertainly derived.] Squabble; wrangle. 
The payment of tythes in this kingdom, is fubject to many 
frauds, brangles, and other difficulties, not only from papifts 
and diffenters, but even from thofe who profefs themfelves pro- 
teftants. Swift. 
To Bra'ncLE. v. n: [from the noun.] To wrangle; to 
fquabble. 
When polite converfing fhall be improved, company will be 


no 
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no longer peftere! with dull ftory-tellers, nor brangling dif- 
puters. Swifts Introduct. to genteel Conver fation. 
BRANGLEMENT. n. f. [from brangle.| The fame with brangle. 
Brang. nfe Buckwheat, or brank, isa grain very ufeful and 
advantagcous in dry barren lands. Mortimer. 
Bra’wny. adj. {from ran} Having the appearance of bran. 
Tt became ferpiginous, and was, when | faw it, covered with 
white branny feales. Wifeman. 
Bra’sier. x. fi [from brafs.] 
1. A manufacturer that works in brafs. 
There is a fellow fomewhat near the door, he fhould be a 
brafier by his face. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Brajfiers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, &c. have their lathe 
made different from the common turners lathe. Moxon, 
2, A pan to hold coals. [probably from embrajer, Fr.) 
It is thouglit they had no chimneys, but were warmed with 
coals on bra/iers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Brasi't. } n.f. An American wood, commonly fuppofed to have 
Brazi. j been thus denominated, becaufe frft brought from 
Brafil: though Huet fhews it had been known by that name, 
many years before the difcovery of that country; and the beft 
fort comes from Fernambuc. The tree ordinarily grows in dry 
barren rocky places, is very thick and large, ufually crooked 
and knotty ; its flowers, which are of a beautiful red, exhale 
an acrecable fmell, which ftrengthens the brain. The bark is 
fo thick, that when the trunk is peeled, which might before be 
equal in circumference to the body of aman, it is reduced to 
that of hislez. The wood is heavy, and fo dry, that it fcarce 
raifes any fmoke. Jt is ufed by turners, and takes a good polifh; 
but chicRy in dying, though it gives but a fpurious red. Chaynd. 
BRASS. n./. [braj Sax. pris, Welch. ] 
r. A yelow metal, made by mixing copper with lapis calaminaris. 
It is ufed, in popular language, for any kind of metal in which 
copper has a part. 


Brafs is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 
Men’s evi! maancrs live in brafs, their virtues 

We write in water. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Let others mold the running mafs 

Or metals, and inform the breathing brafs. Dryden. 


2. Impudence. 
bra'ssiness. n. f. [from bra/y.] An appearance like brafs ; 
fome quality of brafs. 
Bra'ssy. adj. [from bra/s.] 
1. Partaking of brafs. 
The part in which they lie, is near black, with fome {parks 


of a braffy pyrites in it. Woodward. 
2. Hard as brafs. 
Lofles, 
Enough to prefs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiferation of his ftate 
From éra/fy bofoms, and rough hearts of flint. Shake/p. 


3. Impudent. 
BRAST. particip. adj. [from burf?.] Burft ; broken. 
There creature never paft, 
That back returned without heavenly grace, 
But dreadful furies which their chains have braf, 
And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men agaft. 
Fairy Queen, b. v. c.v. fianz. 31. 
BRAT. n. f. [Its etymology is uncertain; bpnaez, in Saxon, fig- 
nifies a blanket; from which, perhaps, the modern fignifica- 
tion may have come. ] 
1. A child, fo called in contempt. 
He leads them like a thing 
Made by fome other deity than nature, 
That fhapes man better ; and:they follow him, 
Againft us brats, with no lefs confidence, 
Than boys pur‘uing fummer butterflies. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
This ¿rat is none of mine: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dame, 
Commit them to the fire. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
The friends, that got the brats, were poifon’d too ; 
In this fad cafe what could our vermin do? Rofcommon. 
Jupiter fummoned all the birds and beaits before him, with 
their brats and little oncs, to fee which of them had the pret- 
tieft children. L’Eftrange, 
I fhall live to fee the invifible lady, to whom I was obliged, 
and whom I never beheld, fince fhe was a drat in hanging- 


fleeves. Swift. 
I give command to kiil or fave, 
Can grant ten thoufand pounds a year, 
And make a beggar’s brat a peer. Swift. 


2.. The progeny ; the ofispring. 
The two late confpiracies were the brats and offspring of 
two contrary factions. South. 
Brava'no, n. f. [from bravada, Span.] A boaft; a brag. 
Spain, to make good the bravado, 
Names it the invincible armado. 
BRAVE. aaj. (brave, Bra} 
1. Courageous; daring; bold; gencrous; high-fpirited. 
An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his gc- 
nius, which otherways was brave and confident, was, in the 
prefence of Octavius Cæfar, poor and cowardly. Lacon. 


Anonymous. 
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From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 
2. Gallant; having a noble mien ; lofty; graceful. 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a braver grace. 
3. Magnificent; grand, 
Rings put upon his fingers, 
And brave attendants near him, when he wakes; 


Would not the beggar then forget himfelf ? Shakefp. 
„But whofoe’er it was nature defign’d A 
Firft a brave place, and then as brave a mind. Denham. 


4. Excellent ; noble: it is an indeterminate word, ufed to ex- 
prefs the fuperabundance of any valuable quality in men or 
things. i 

Let not old age difgrace my high defire, 
O heavenly foul, in human fhape contain’d ; g 
Old wood inflam’d doth yield the braveft firey : 
When younger doth in fmoke his virtue fpend. Sidney. 
If there be iron-ore, and mills, iron is a brave commodity 
where wood aboundeth. 
If a ftatefman has not this fcience, he muft be fubjeét to a 
braver man than himfelf, whofe province it is to direét all his 
actions to this end. Digly on the Soul, Dedication. 
Brave. xf. [brave, Fr.] i 
1. A hector ; a man daring beyond decency or difcretion. 2 
Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know not well 
To manage this, the laft great {take. 
Morat’s too infolent, too much a brave, é 
His courage to his envy isa flave. Dryaens Aurengz. 

2. A boaft; a challenge; a defiance. 

There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; A 
We grant thou canft outfcold us. Shake/p. King Jobn. 
To Brave. v.a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To defy; tochallenge ; to fet at defiance. 
He upbraids Jago, that he made him : 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefp. Othello. 

My nobles leave me, and my ftate is brav’d, 


Ev’n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. Shake/p. 
The ills of love, not thofe of fate I fear; 
Thefe I can brave, but thofe I cannot bear. Dryden, 


Like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeft, and the rifing waves. Drydens Æneid. 
2. To carry a boafting appearance of. 
Both particular perfons and factions are apt enough to flatter 
themfelves, or, at leaft, to brave that which they believe not. 
Bacon's Effays, N” 16. 
Bra’vety. adv. [from brave.} In a brave manner; courage- 
oufly ; gallantly ; fplendidly. 
Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. Bacon. 
No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, ? 
The Trojan hero did aftright, 
Who bravely twice renew’d the fight. 
Your valour bravely did th’ affault fuftain, 
And fill’d the moats and ditches with the flain. 
Bra’very. n. f. [from brave. ] 
1, Courage; magnanimity ; generofity; gallantry. 
Certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a defire of fame, which we could not be prompted to 
by a generous paffion for the glory of him that made us. 
Spectator, N° 2555 
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Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 
Adds fofteft love, and more than female fwectnefs. Addifon, 
2. Splendour; magnificence. 
Where all the bravery that eye may fee, 
And all the happinefs that heart defire, 
Is to be found. Spenfer’s Hubberd’s Tale. 
3. Show ; oftentation. 

Let princes choofe minifters more fenfible of duty than of 
rifing, and fuch as love bufincfs rather upon confcience than 
upon bravery. Bacon's Efjays, N° 37. 

4. Bravado ; boatt. i 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, ufe his 
tongue to her difgrace, which lately had fung fonnets of her 
praifes. Sidney s Arcadia. 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, they crowned 
their new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thofe that make it a point of bravery, to bid de- 
fiance to the oracles of divine revelation. L’Efrarge, 

Bravo. n. f. [ bravo, Ital.}] A man who murders for hire. 
For boldnefs, like the bravoes and banditti, is feldom employ- 
ed, but upon defperate fervices. Government of the Tongue. 
No bravoes here profefs the bloody trade, 
Nor is the church the murd'rer’s refuge made. Gays Trivia. 
To BRAWL. vi'n. [brouiller, or brauler, Fr.J 
1. To quarrel noifily and indecently. 
She troubled was, alas ! that it might be, 


With tedious rawlings of her parents dear. Sidney. 
Here comes a man of comfort, whofe advice 
Hath often ftill’d my brawling difcontent. Shake/p. 


How now, Sir John! what, are you dratuling here? 
Docs this become your place, your time, your bufinefs? 
Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
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Their batt'ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
Till theit foul-tedring clamours have drawl’d down 
Tne finty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shake[p. K. John. 
In council the gives licence to her tongue 

Loquacious, brawling. everin the wrong. Dryden's Fables. 

Leave all noify contefty all immodeft clamours, ratuling 
language, and cfpecially all perfonal feandal and fcurrility tothe 
meanett part of the vulgar world. Watts. 

2. To {peak loud and indecently. 
His divifions, as the times do brawl, 

Are in three heads ; one pow’r againft the French, 

l And one again{ft Glendower. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 
* 3 To make a noife. 
As he lay along 

Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 

Upon the brook that éraiu/s along this wood. Shake/p. 

Brawt. z. j. [from the verb.] Quarrel; noife; fcurrility. 

He findeth, that controverfies thereby are made but brawls ; 
and therefore wifheth, that, in fome lawful affembly of churches, 
all thefe ftrifes may be decided. Hooker, Preface. 

Never fince that middle fummer’s {pring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead, 
But with thy brawls thou haft difturb’d our fport. 
° Shakefp. Midfummer Nights Dream. 
That bonum is an animal, 
Made good with ftout polemick brawl. Hudibras. 
BRA'WLER. n f. [from brawl] A wrangler; a quarrelfome, 
noify fellow. 

An advocate may incur the cenfure of the court, for being a 
brawler in court, on purpofe to lengthen out the caufe. Alife. 

BRAWN. n». f. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. The flefhy or mufculous part of the body. 

The brawn of the arm muft appear full, fhadowed on one 

fide, then fhew the writt-bone thereof. Peacham. 
But moft their looks on the black monarch bend, 

His rifing mutcles and his ¿rawn commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy fpear, 

Each atking a gigantick force to rear. 

2. Thearm, fo calied from its being mufculous. 
Pll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. 
I had purpofe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. 
3. Bulk ; mufcular ftrength. 
Thy boift’rous hands are then of ufe, when I, 
With this directing head, thofe hands apply ; 
Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden's Fables. 
4- The flefh of a boar. 
The beft age for the boar is from two years to five years old, 
at which time it is beft to geld him, or fell him for brawn. 
Mortimer. 


Dryden's Fables. 
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s: A boar. 
Bra’wner. n. f. [from brawn.] A boar killed for the table. 
At Chriitmas time be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant’s table be the fame; 
Then if you would fend up the brawner head, 
Sweet rofemary and bays around it fpread. King. 
Bra‘wnineEss. n. f. [from brawny.] Strength ;_hardnefs. 
This brawnine/s and infenfibility of mind, is the beft armour 
we can have againft the common evils and accidents of fife 
ocke. 
Bra'wny. adj. [from brawn.] Mufculous; flefhy; bulky; of 
great mufcles and ftrength. * ' 
The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaft, 
In that prefuming confidence was loft. ` Dryden's Juven, 
The native energy 
Turns all into the fubftance of the tree, 
Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made a 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren fhade. Drydens Virgil. 
To BRAY. v.a. [bnacan, Sax. braier, Fr.] To pound; or 
grind {mall. 
Pl! burft him; I will bray 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman’s Iliads. 
Except you would éray chriftendom in a mortar, and mould 
it into anew pafte, there is no poffibility of a holy war. Bacon, 
To BRAY. v. n. [éroire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 
1. To make a noife as an afs. 
Laugh, and they 
Return it louder than an afs can bray. 
2. To make an offenfive or difagreeable-noife. 
What, fhall our feaft be kept with flaughter’d men? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlifh drums, 
Clamours of hell, be meafures to our pomp? 
Arms on armour clafhing, bray d 
Horrible difcord. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 1. 209. 
*Agad if he fhould hear the lion roar, he’d cudgel him into 
an afs, and to his primitive braying. Congreve’s Old Batchelor. 
Bray. n.f- [from the verb.]  Noife ; found. 
Boift’rous untun’d drums, 
And harth rcfounding trumpets dreadful éray. 
Bra/yer. n.f. [from bray.] 
x. One that brays like an ats. 
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Hold ! cry’d the queen; a cat-call each fhall win 3 

Equal your merits, equal is your din! 

But that this well-difputed game may end, 

Sound forth, my brayers! and the welkin rend. Pope. 

2. [With printers; from to bray, or beat.] An inftrument to 
temper the ink. 

To Braze. v. a. {from brafs.] 

1. To folder with brafs. 

If the nut be not to be caft in brafs, but only hath a worm 
brazed into it, this nicenefs is not fo abfolutely neccflary, be- 
caufe that worm is firft turned up, and bowed into the grooves 
of the fpindle, and you may try that before it is brazed in the 
nut. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. To harden to impudence. 
I have fo often blufhed to acknowledge him, that now I am 
brazed to it. Shake/p. King Lear. 
If damned cuftom hath not braz’d it fo, 
That it is proof and bulwark againft fenfe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Bra'zen. adj. [from bra/i.] 
1, Made of brafs. 
Get alfo a {mall pair of brazen compafles, and a fine ruler, 
for taking the diftance. Peacham. 
A bough his brazen helmet did fuftain ; 
His heavier arms lay fcatter’d on the plain. 
2. Proceeding from brafs: a poetical ufe. 
‘Trumpeters 
With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. 
3. Impudent. 
To Brazen. v.n Tobe impudent ; to bully. 

When I ufed to reprimand him for his tricks, he would talk 
faucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if he had done nothing amifs. 

Arbuthnot's Hift. of F. Bull. 
Bra’zenrace. m. f. [from brazen and face.) An impudent 
wretch, 

You do, if you fufpect me in any difhonefty. Well 
faid, brazenface; hold it out. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windy. 

BRaA‘ZENFACED. adj. [from brazenface.} Impudent ; fhamelefs. 

What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny thou knoweft 
me? Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, and beat thee 
before the king? Shakefp.. King Lear. 

Quick-witted, brazenfacd, with fluent tongues, 

Patient of labours, and diflembling wrongs. 

Bra’zenness. n.f. [from brazen.] 
1. Appearing like brafs. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra‘ziEr. n.f. See BRASIER: 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you fhould fell 
them to the brazier, you would not lofe above a penny in a 
fhilling. Swifts Draper's Letters. 

Breacn. n. f. [from break; breche, Fr.] 
1. The act of breaking any thing. 
This tempeft 

Dafhing the garment of this peace; aboded 

The fudden breach on’t. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
2. The ftate of being broken. 

O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature. 
3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 

The wall was blown up in two places ; by which breach the 
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Turks feeking to have entered, made bloody fight. Knolles. 
Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir'd, 
Slew fiends and foes, and in the {moke retir’d. Dryden. 


4. The violation of a law or contract. 
That oath would fure contain them greatly, or the breach of 
it bring them to fhorter vengeance. Spenfer’s Ireland, 
What are thofe breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit all right in a nation to govern? Bacon. 
Breach of duty towards our neighbours, {till involves in it a 
breach of duty towards God. South: 
The laws of the gofpel are the only ftanding rules of mora- 
lity ; and the penalties affixed by God to the breach of thofe 
laws, the only guards that can effectually reftrain men within 
the true bounds of decency and virtue. Rogers. 
5. The opening in a coaft. 
But th’ heedful boatman. ftrongly forth ded ftretch 
His brawny arms, and all his body ftrain, 
That th’ utmoft fandy bréach they fhortly fetch, 
While the dread danger does behind remain. Fairy Queen. 
6. Difference; quarrel; feparation of kindnefs, 
It would have been long before the jealoufies and reaches 
betwen the armies, would have been compotled. Clarendo:. 
7. Infraction ; injury. ; 
This breach upon his kingly power was without a precedent, 
Clarenden, 
BREAD. n. f. [bneob, Saxon. } 
1. Food made of ground corn. 
Mankind have found the means to make them into bread, 
which is the lighteft and propereft aliment for human bodies. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Bread that decaying man with ftrength fupplies, 
And gen’rous wine, which thoughtful forrow fics. 


Pope. 
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2. Food in general, fuch as nature requires ; to get bread, im- 
plies, to get fufficient for fupport without luxury. 
In the fweat of thy face fhalt thou cat bread. Gen. iii. 19. 
If thefe pretenders were not fupported by the fimplicity of 
the inquifitive fools, the trade would not find them bread. 


L Eftrange. 
This dowager on whom my tale I found, 
A fimple fober life in patience led, 
And had but juit enough to buy her bread. Dryden. 
When I fubmit to fuch indignities, 
Make me a citizen, a fenator of Rome; 
To fcll my country, with my voice, for bread. Philips. 


I neither have been bred a {cholar, a foldier, nor to any kind 
of bufinefs ; this creates uneafinefs in my mind, fearing I fhall 
in time want bread. Spectator, N° 203. 

3. Support of life at large: 

God is pleafed to try our patience by the ingratitude of thofe, 
who, having eaten of our bread, have lift up themfelves againtt 
us. King Charles. 

But fometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 
BRUAD-CHIPPER. 7. f. [from bread and chip.} One that chips 
bread ; a baker’s fervant. 

No abufe, Hal, on my honour ; no abufe. Not to dif- 
praife me, and call me pantler, and bread-chipper, and I know 
not what? Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

READ-CORN. 2. f. [from bread and corn.] Corn of which bread 
is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the town; the bread, 
and bread-corn, fufficed not for fix days. Hayward. 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruifing it among 
bread-corn, they put it up into a veffel, and keep it as food for 
their flaves. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey, b. viile 

BREAD-ROoM. 2. f. [Ina fhip.] A part of the hold feparated by 
a bulk-head from the reft, where the bread and bisket for the 
men are kept. Sea Did. 

BREADTH. 2. f. [from bnabd, broad, Saxon.] The meafure of 
any plain fuperficies from fide to fide. 

There is in Ticinum, in Italy, a church that hath windows 
only from above: it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth 
twenty, and in height near fifty ; having a door in the midft. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 794. 

The river Ganges, according unto later relations, if not in 

length, yet in breadth and depth, may be granted to excel it. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢.7+ 
Then all approach the flain with vaft furprize, 

Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. Dryden. 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch makes 
it rife in height ; the lownefs opens it in breadth. Addifon. 

To BREAK. v. a. pret. I broke, or brake; part. pafi. broke, or 
broken. {bpeccan, Saxon. ] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I brake the five loaves among five thoufand, how 
many bafkets of fragments took ye up? Mark, viii. 19. 

Let us break tlicir bands afunder, and caft away their cords 
from us. Pfalmii. 3. 

See, faid the fire, now foen ’tis done; 

Then took and broke them one by one : 

So {trong you'll be in friendghip ty’d ; 

So quickly broke, if you divide. 

2. To burit, or open by force. 

Mofes tells us, that the fountains of the earth were broke 
open, or clove afunder. Burnet s Theory. 

3. To pierce; to divide, as light divides darknefs. 

By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 

The gloomy vapours, he lay ftretch’d along. 

4. To deftroy by violence. 

This is the fabrick, which, when God breaketh down, none 
can build up again. Burnet’s Theory. 

5- To overcome ; to furmount. 

Into my hand he fore’d the tempting gold, 

While I with modeft ftruggling broke his hold. 

6. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. 

I'd giye bay Curtal, and his furniture, 

My mouth no more were broken than thefe boys, 

And writ as little beard.  Shake/p. All’s well that ends well. 

>, To crufh or deftroy the ftrength of the body. 

O father abbot ! 

An old man, broken with the ftorms of ftate, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity.  Shake/p. Henry VIII, 

The breaking of that parliament 

Broke him ; as that difhoneft victory , 

At Chzronea, fatal to liberty, 

Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. Milton. 

Have not fome of his vices weakened his body, and broke his 
health ? have not others diffipated his eftate, and reduced him 
to want? Tillotfon, 

8. To fink or appal the fpirit. 

I'll brave her to her face; 
I'll give my anger its free courfe againft her : 
Thou fhalt fee, Phcenix, how I'll break her pride. Philips. 
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9. To fubdue. 


Why, then, thou can’ft not break her to the lute:— 
— Why, no; for fhe hath broke the lute to me. 
Shake[p. Taming the Shrew: 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care he forms himfelf to glory, 
And breaks the fiercenefs of his native temper. Addt/on's Cato. 
10. Tocrufh; to difuble; to incapacitate. 
The defeat of that day at Cropredy was much greater thari 
it then appeared to be ; and it even broke the heart of his army. 
Clarendon. 
Your hopes without are vanifh’d into fmoke; 
Your captains taken, and your armies broke. 
1r. To weaken the mind. 
Oppreft nature fleeps : 
This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes, 
Which, if conveniency will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure. Shake/p. King Fear, 
If any dabler in poetry dares venture upon the experiment, 
he will only break his brains. Felton on the Clafficks. 
12. To tame; to train to obedience. 
What boots it to break a colt, and to let him ftreight run 
loofe at random ? Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
So fed before he’s broke, he’ll bear 
Too great a {tomach patiently to feel 
The lafhing whip, or chew the curbing fteel. May's Virgil. 
That hot-mouth’d beaft that bears againft the curb, 


Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryden. 
No fports but what belong to war they know, 
To break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryden. 
Virtues like thefe, 
Make human nature fhine, reform the foul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men,  Add:fon’s Cato. 


13. To make bankrupt. 
For this few know themfelves: for merchants brože, 

View their eftate with difcontent and pain. Davies. 

‘The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shake/p. 
With arts like thefe, rich Matho, when he fpeaks, 

Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 

A command or call to be liberal, all of a fudden impoverifhes 
the rich, breaks the merchant, and {huts up every private man’s 
exchequer. South. 

14. To crack or open the fkin, fo as that the blood comes. 

She could have run and waddled all about ; even the day be- 
fore fhe broke her brow; and then my hufband took up the 
child. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Weak foul ! and blindly to deftruction led: 
She break her heart! fhe’ll fooner break your head. Dryden 
15. To violate a contract or promife. 
Lovers break not hours, 
Unlefs it be to come before their time. Shake/p. T. G. of Ver. 
Pardon this fault, and, by my foul I fwear, 


I never more will break an oath with thee. Shake/p. 
Did not our worthies of the houfe, 
Before they broke the peace, break vows ? Hudibras. 
16. To infringe a law. 
Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 


17. To intercept; to hinder the effect of. 
Break their talk, miftrefs, quickly ; my kinfman fhall fpeak 
for himfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, yet fo as if the 
firft fall be broken, by means of a fop,.or otherwife, it ftayeth 
above. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 
Think not my fenfe of virtue is fo {mall; 
Pll rather leap down firft, and break your fall. 
As one condemn’d to leap a precipice, 
Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops fhort, and looks about for fome kind fhrub, 
To break his dreadful fall. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
She held my hand, the deftin’d blow to break, 


Dryden. 


Then from her rofy lips began to fpeak. Dryden. 
18. To interrupt. 
Some folitary cloifter will I choofe, 
Coarfe my attire, and fhort fhall be my fleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden’s Sp. Friar. 


The father was fo moved, that he could only command his 
voice, broke with fighs and fobbings, fo far as to bid her pro- 
ceed. Addifon. Spectator, N° 164. 

The poor fhade fhiv’ring ftands, and muft not break 


His painful filence, till the mortal fpeak. Tickell. 
Sometimes in broken words he figh’d his care, 
Look’d pale, and tumbled when he view’d the fair. Gay. 


19. To feparate company. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with that ychemence, 
that they were forced to break company? Atterbury. 
20. To diffolve any union. 
It is great folly, as well as injuftice, to break off fo noble a 
relation. Collier of Friend/hip. 
21. To reform; with of. 
The French were not quite broken of it, until fome time after 
they became chriftians, —  Greww’s Cofmalogia Sacra, b. iii. ves 
22. Fo 


Drydens 
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42. To open fomicthing new; to propound fomething by an 


23 


24. 


25. 
26. 


2 


overture. 

When any new thing fhall be propounded, no counfellor 
fhould fuddenly deliver any pofitive opinion, but only hear it, 
and, at the moft, but to ¿reak it, at firft, that it may be the 


better underftood at the next mecting. Bacon. 
I, who much defir’d to know 
Of whence fhe was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur’d humbly thus to fpeak. — Dryden’s Fab. 


. To break the back. 
too heavy burdens. 

I'd rather crack my finews, break my back, 
Than you fhould fuch difhonour undergo. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
To break the back. To difable one’s fortune. 

O, many 

Have broke their backs, with laying manors on ’em, 
For this great journey. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
To break a der. To cut it up at table. 
To break faft. To eat the firit time in the day. 


To ftrain or diflocate the vertebrz with 


7. To break ground. To plow. 


When the price of corn falleth, men generally give over 
furplus tillage, and break no more ground than will ferve to fup- 
ply their own turn. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

The hufbandman muft firft break the land, before it be made 
capable of good feed. Sir F. Daviet on Ireland. 


28. To break ground. To open trenches. 


29. To break the heart. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33° 


To deftroy with grief. 
Good my lord, enter here. 
— Willt break my heart? 
Pd rather break mine own. 
Should not all relations bear a part ? 
It were enough to break a Jingle heart. 
To break a jef. To utter a jeft unexpected. 
To break the neck. To lux, or put out the neck joints. 
[had as lief thou didft break his neck, as his fingers. Shake/p. 
To break off. To put afudden ftop. 
To break off. To preclude by fome obftacle fuddenly inter- 
ofed. 
i To check the ftarts and fallies of the foul, 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


Dryden. 


And break off all its commerce with the tongue. Addifon. 
34. Tobreak up. To diffolve; to put a fudden end to. 
Who cannot reft till he good fellows find; 
He breats up houfe, turns out of doors his mind. Herbert: 


He threatencd, that the tradefmen would beat out his teeth, 
if he did not retire immediately, and break up the meeting. 
Arbuthnoť s Hiftory of J. Bull. 


35. To break up. To open; to lay open. 


36. To break up. 


37. To 


The fhells being thus lodged amongft this mineral matter, 
when this comes now to be broke up, it exhibits impreffions of 
the fhells. Woodward on Foffils. 
To feparate or difband. 

After taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Solyman returning 
to Conftantinople, broke up his army, and there lay ftill the 
whole year following. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
break upon the wheel. To punith by ftretching a criminal 
upon the wheel, and breaking his bones with bats. 


38. To break wind: To give vent to wind in the body. 
To BREAK. v. n. 


I 


2. 


. To part in two: 


Give forrow words, the grief that does not fpeak, 

Whifpers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
To burft. 

The clouds are ftill above; and, while 1 {peak, 

A fecond deluge o'er our heads may break. 
The Roman camp 

Hangs o’er us black and threatning, like a ftorm 
Juft breaking on our heads. Dryden's All for Love. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 


2. To burft by dafhing, as waves on a rock. 


So 


. To break as a {welling ; to open, 


He could compare the confufion of a multitude to that tu- 
mult in the Icarian fea, dafhing and breaking among its crowd 
of iflands. Popes Effay on Homer. 

At laft a falling billow ftops his breath, j 

Breaks o’er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryden. 
and difcharge matter. 

Some hidden abfcefs in the mefentery, breaking fome few 
days after, was difcovered to be an apofteme. Harvey. 

“Afk one who hath fubdued his natural rage, how he likes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no lefs 
happy than the eafe of a broken impoftume, after the painful 


gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 
To open as the morning. , 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Becaufe that I and you muft part. 
Stay, or elfe my joys will die, 
Donne. 


And perifh in their infancy. k 

When a man thinks of any thing in the darknefs of the 
night, whatever deep impreffionis it may make in his mind, 
they are apt to yanifh as foon as the day breaks about him. 


Addifon. Spetiatar, N° 465. 


6. To burft forth; to exclaim. 


Every man, 
After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 


3 


m 


/ 


g. To iffue out with vehemence. 


BRE 

A thing infpir'd ; and, not confulting, rote 

Into a general prophecy. Shakefp. Hoary WUC 
. To become bankrupt. 

I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this ; which, if, like an 
ill venture, it come unluckily home, I break, and you, my 
gentle creditors, lofe. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. Epilogue. 
He that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes brea‘, and 
come to poverty. Bacon's E fays, N? 35- 

Cutler faw tenants break, and Houfes fall, 


For very want he could not build a wall. Pope. 
8. To decline in health and ftrength. 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear them {peak ; 
See how the dean begins to break : i 
Poor gentleman! he droops apace. Swift. 


Whote wounds, yet frefh, with bloody hands he ftrook, 
While from his breaft the dreadful accents brože. Pope. 


10. To make way with fome kind of fuddenefs, impetuofity, or 


I 


I 


violence. 

Calamities may be neareft at handj and readieft to break in 
fuddenly upon us, which we, in regard of times or circum- 
ftances, may imagine to be fartheft off. Hooker, b.v. § 41+ 

The three mighty men broke through the hoft of the Philif- 
tines. 2 Sam. xxiii. 16. 

They came into Judah, and brake into it. 2 Chron. xxi. 17. 

Or who fhut up the fea within doors, when it brace forth, as 
if it had iffued out of the womb? Fob, xxxviii. 8. 

This, this is he ; foftly awhile, 

Let us not break in upon him. Milton’s Azoniftes, liig. 

He refolved, that Balfour fhould ufe his utmoit endeavour to 
brcak through with his whole body of horfe. Clarendon, b. viii. 

When the channel of a river is overcharged with watcr, 
more than it can deliver, it neceffarily breaks over the banks; 
to make itfelf room. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Sometimes his anger breaks through all difguifes, 
And fpares not gods nor men. Denham's Sophy, 
‘Till through thofe clouds the fun of knowledge érate, 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake. Denham. 
Oh! could’ft thou break through fate’s fevere decree, 

A new Marcellus fhall arife in thee. Drydens Aineid. 
At length I’ve acted my fevereft part ; 

I feel the woman ércating in upon me, 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. Addifon’s Cato. 
How does the luftre of our father’s actions, 

Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 

Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze! Addifon. 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in, 

On my departing foul. Addifon’s Cato. 

There are not wanting fome, who, ftruck with the ufeful- 
nefs of thefe charities, break through all the difficulties and ob- 
ftructions that now lie in the way towards advancing them. 

Atterbury. 
Almighty pow’r, by whofe moft wife command, 
Helplefs, forlorn, uncertain here I ftand ; 
Take this faint glimmering of thyfelf away; 


Or break into my foul with perfect day ! Arbuthnot. 
Heav’n its fparkling portals wide difplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! Popes Me(fiah. 


I muft pay her the laft duty of friendfhip wherever fhe is, 
though I reak through the whole plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. Swift's Letters. 
1. To come to an explanation. 
But perceiving this great alteration iñ his friend, he thought 
fit to break with him thereof. Sidney, b. i. 
Stay with me awhile ; 
J am to break with thee of fome affairs, 
That touch me near. Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Break with them, gentle love, 
About the drawing as many of their hufbands 
Into the plot, as can; if not, to rid ’em, 
That'll be the eafier practice. B. Fobnfon’s Catiline: 
2. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 
Be not afraid to break 
With murd’rers, and traitors, for the faving 
A life fo near and neceflary to you, 
As is your country’s. B. Fohnfon's Catiline. 
To break upon the fcore of danger or expence, is to be mean 
and narrow-fpirited. Collier on Friendfhip. 
Sighing, he fays; we muft certainly break, 


And my cruel unkindnefs compels him to fpeak. Prior. 


13. To break from. To feparate from with fome vehemence. 


I 


How didft thou fcorn life’s meaner charms, 
Thou who cou’dft break from Laura’sarms? = Rafcommon. 
Thus radiant from the circling crowd he broke ; 
And thus with manly modefty he fpoke. Dryden’ s Virgil. 
This cufton: makes bigots and fcepticks; and thofe that 
break from it, are in danger of herefy. Dte. 
4. Tobreak in. “Yo enter unexpectedly, without proper prepa- 
ration. 
‘The doétor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, and a ma- 
gifterial air, breaks in upon converfation, and drives down alk 
before him. Addi fon on Italy, 


15. Z, 
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15. To break. “To difcard. 

When I fee a great officer broke, a change made in the court, 
or the miniftry, and this under the moft gracious princefs that 
ever rviened. Swift. 

10. To break loofe. Vo efcape ftom captivity. 
Who would not, finding way, break loofe from hell, 
And boldly venture to whatever place, 
Fartheft from pain ? Milton’s Par. Loft, b.iv. L 889. 
17. Lo break lofe. Vo fhake off reftraint. 

If we deal falfely in covenant with God, and break loofe from 
all our engagements to him, we releafe God from all the pro- 
milcs he has made to us. Tillotfon. 

183. To break of. Todefitt fuddenly. 

Do not peremptorily break off, in any bufinefs, in a fit of 
anger; but howfoever you fhew bitternefs, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. Bacon. 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorable vic- 
tory was won by the Chriftians at Lepanto, being then hearing 
of caufes in confiftory, broke off fuddenly, and faid to thofe a- 
bout him, it is now more time we fhould give thanks to God. 

Bacon. 

When you begin to confider, whether you may fafely take 
one draught more, let that be accounted a fign late enough to 
break off. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

19. Lo break of from. To part from with violence. 


I muft from this enchanting queen break off. Shake/p. 
2c. To break out. To difcover itfelf in fudden effects. 
Let not one {park of filthy luftful fire 
Break out, that may her facred peace moleft. Spenfer. 


They fmother and keep down the flame of the mifchief, fo 
as it may not break out in their time of government; what 
comes afterwards, they care not. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Such a deal of wonder is broken out within this hour, that 
ballad-makers cannot be able to expres it. Shake/p. 

As fire breaks out of flint by percuffion, fo wifdom and truth 


iflueth out of the agitation of argument. Howel, 
Fully ripe, his {welling fate breaks out, 
And hurries him to mighty mifchieys on. Dryden, 
All turn’d their fides, and to each other fpoke ; 
I faw their words break out in fire and {moke. Dryden. 
Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, 
Still with a greater blaze fhe fhone, 
And her bright foul broke out on ev’ry fide. Dryden. 


There can be no greater labour, than to be always diffem- 
bling; there being fo many ways by which a {mothered truth is 
apt to blaze, and break out. South, 

They are men of concealed fire, that doth not reak out in the 
ordinary circumftances of life. Addifon on the War. 

A violent fever broke out in the place, which {wept away great 


multitudes. Addifon. Speftator, N° 164. 
21. Yo break out. To have eruptions from the body, as puftules 
or fores. 


22. To break out. To become diflolute. 

He brože not out into his great excefles, while he was re- 

{trained by the counfels and authority of Seneca. Dryden, 
23. To break up. To ceafe; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day, when the 

river firft rifeth, great plagues in Cairo ufe fuddenly to break up. 
Bacon’s Natural Hift. N° 743. 
24. To breakup. To diffolve itfelf. 

Thefe, and the like conceits, when men have cleared their 
underftanding, by the light of experience, will {catter and break 
up, like mift. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N° 124. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watery moifture, and 
verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifible, 
than the fudden difcharge or vanithing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour, from glafs, or any polifhed body ; for the 
miftinefs fcattereth, and breaketh up fuddenly. Bacon, 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and crofs of light brake 
up, and caft itfelf abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many 
ftars. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

What we obtain by converfation, is oftentimes loft again, 
as foon as the company breaks up, or, at leaft, when the day va- 
nifhes. Watts. 

25 To break up. To begin holidays; to be difmiffed from bu- 
fines. 
Our army is difpers’d already : 

Like youthful fteers unyok’d, they took their courfe 

Faft, weft, north, fouth : or, like a fchool broke up, 

Each hurries tow’rds his home and fporting-place. Shakefp. 

20. T5 break with. To part friendfhip with any. B: 
There is a flave whom we have putin prifon, 

Reports, the Volfcians, with two feveral powers, 

Are entered in the Roman territories.— 

— Go fee this rumourer whipt. It cannot be, 

The Volfcians dare break with us. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

Can there be any thing of friendfhip in fnarcs, hooks, and 
trapans ? Whofocver breaks with his friend upon fuch terms, 
has enough to warrant him in fo doing, both before God and 
and man, South. 

A _ Invent fome apt pretence, 
To break with Bertran. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 


re 
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27. It is to be ubferved of this extenfive and perplexed verb, thak 
in all its fignifications, whether aé?ive or neutral, it has fome re- 
ference to its primitive meaning, by implying cither detriment, 
fuddennefs, or violence. a 
Break, n. /. [from the verb.] l 
1. State of being broken; opening. f 

From the break of day until noon, the roaring of the can- 

non never ceafed. Knolles’s Hifi. of the Turks. 
For now, and fince firft break of day, the fiend, 

Mcre ferpent in appearance, forth was come. Parad. Lofty 

They muft be drawn from far, and without reaks, to avoid 
the multiplicity of lines. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The fight of it would be quite loft, did it not fometimes dif- 
cover itfelf through the éreaks and openings of the woods that 
grow about it. Addifon. 

2. A paufe; an interruption. s 
3- A line drawn, noting that the fenfe is fufpended. 
All modern trafh is F 

Set forth with num’rous breaks and dafhes. Swifts 

BRE'AKER. n. f. [from break.: < 
1. He that breaks any thing. 2 
Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law. Shake/p. HIV: 

If the churches were not employed to be places to hear 
God’s law, there would be need of them, to be prifons for the 
breakers of the laws of men. South, 

2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks, , 
To Bre‘akrast. v. n. [from break and fa/l.] To eat the firft 
meal in the day. 
As foon as Phoebus’ rays infpect us, 

Firft, Sir, I read, and then I breakfaft. 

BRE'AKFAST. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The firft meal in the day. 

The duke was at breatfa/t, the laft of his repafts in this 

world. Wotton. 
2. The thing eaten at the firft meal. 

Hope is a good breakfa/?, but it is abad fupper. Bacon. 

A good piece of bread would be often the beft Lreakfa/? for 
my young mafter. Locke. 

3- A meal, or food in general. 
Had I been feized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfa/? to the beatt. 

I Jay me down to gafp my lateft breath, 

The wolves will get a breakfa/? by my death, 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply. Dryden. 

BRE'AKNECK. n. f. [from break and neck.) -A fall in which the 
neck is broken ; a fteep place endangering the neck. 
I muft 
Forfake the court; to do’t or no, is certain 
To me a breakneck. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Bre’AKPRoMISE. n. f. [from break and promife.] One that 
makes a practice of breaking his promife. 

I will think you the moft atheiftical breakpromife, and the 
moft hollow lover. Shake/p. As you like it. 

Bre’akvow. n. f. [from break and vow.] He that practifes the 
breach of vows. 
That daily breakvow, he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. 

l Shakefp. King Fehn. 
Bream, n. f. [brame, Fr.] The name of a fifh. 

The bream being at full growth, is a large fifh; he will breed 
both in rivers and ponds, but loves beft to live in ponds. He 
is, by Ge/ner, taken to be more elegant than wholfome. He is 
long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleafes 
him, and, in many ponds, fo faft as to overftock them, and 
ftarve the other fifth. He is very broad, with a forked tail, and 
his fcales fet in excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a 
narrow fucking mouth, two fets of teeth, and a lozing bone, 
to help his grinders. “The male is obferved to have two large 
melts, and the female two large bags of eggs or fpawn. 

Walton's Angler. 
A broad bream, to pleafe fome curious tafte, 

While yet alive in boiling water catt, 

Vex’d with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. 
BREAST. n. f. [bpeo)-, Saxon. } 
1. The middle part of the human body, between the neck and 

the belly. 

2. The dugs or teats of women which contain the milk. 

The fubftance of the breafts is compofed of a great number 
of glands, of an oval figure, which lie in a great quantity of 
fat. Their excretory ducts, as they approach the nipple, join 
and unite together, till at laft they form feven, cight, or more, 
{mall pipes, called tubuli ladiiferi, which have feveral crofs ca- 
nals, by which they cominunicate with one another, that if any 
of them be ftopped, the milk, which was brought to it, might 
not ftagnate, but pafs through by the other pipes, which all ter- 
minate in the extremity of the nipple. They have arteries and 
veins from the fubclavian and intercoftal. They have nerves 
from the vertebral pairs, and from the fixth pair of the brain. 
Their ufe is to feparate the milk for the nourifhment of the 
foetus. The tubes, which compofe the glands of the ¿reaf in 
maids, like a fphineter mufele, contra& fo clofely, that no part 
of the blood can enter them ; but when the womb grows nig 
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Waller. 
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with a fetus, and compreffes the defcending trunk of the great 
artery, the blood flows ina greater quantity, and with a greater 
force, through the arteries of the drea/fs, and forces a paflage 
into their glands, which, being at firit narrow, admits only of 
a thin water; but growing wider by degrees, as the womb 
grows bigger, the glands receive a thick ferum, and, after 
birth, they run with a thick milk; becaufe that blood, which 
before did flow to the foetus, and, for three or four days after- 
wards, bythe utcrus, beginning then to ftop, does more dilate 
the mamillary glands. Quincy. 
‘They pluck the fatherlefs from the breaf?. Fob, xxiv. 9. 
3. The part of a beaft that is under the neck, between the fore- 
= legs. 
4. Theheart; the confcience; the difpofition of the mind. 
Necdlefs was written law, where none opprett ; 
The law of man was written in his brea/?. = Dryden's Ovid. 
5. The paffions ; the regard. 
Margarita firft poffefs’d, 
If I remember well, my brea/?. Cowley. 
To BREAST. v.a. [from the noun.] To meet in front; to op- 
pofe breaft to breatt. 
The threaden fails 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea, 

Breafting the lofty furge. Shake/p. Henry V. 

BRE'ASTBONE. n.f. [from brea/? and bone.] ‘The bone of the 
breaft ; the fternum. 

The belly fhall be eminent by fhadowing the flank, and un- 
der the brea/thone. Peacham. 

BRE'ASTCASKET. n. f. [from breaf? and ca/ket.] With mari- 
ners. The largeft and longeft cafkets, which are a fort of 
{trings placed in the middle of the yard. 

BRE'ASTFAST. n.f. [from breaf? and faft.] In afhip. A rope 
faftened to fome part of her forward on, to hold her head toa 
warp, or the like. Harris. 

| Bre’ASTHIGH. adj. [from breaft and high.]} Up to the breaft. 
The river itfelf gave way unto her, fo that fhe was ftraight 


| breafthigh. Sidney. 
' Lay madam Partlet bafking in the fun, 
Brea/fthigh in fand. ; Drydens Fables. 


BRE'AsTHOOKS. x. f. [from breaf? and hook.] With fhipwrights. 

The compaffing timbers before, that help to ftrengthen the 

i {tem, and all the forepart of the fhip. Harris. 

BRE'ASTKNOT. n.f. [from breaft and knot.] A knot or bunch 
of ribbands worn by women on the breaft. 

Our ladies have ftill faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the fame atchievements from the influence of this 
breaftsnot ? Addifon. Freeholder, N° (1. 

BRE'ASTPLATE. a. f. [from breaff and plate.] Armour for the 
breaft. * 
What ftronger breaffplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel juft. Shake/p. 
*Gaintt fhield, helm, brea/tplate, and, inftead of thofe, 
Five fharp fmooth {tones from the next brook he chofe. 
Cowley. 
| This venerable champion will come into the field, armed 
only with a pocket-piftol, before his old rufty brea/fplate could 
be fcoured, and his cracked headpiece mended. Swift. 
BRE'ASTPLOUGH. 2. f. [from breaft and plough.] A plough uled 
> for paring turf, driven by the breaft. 
; The brea/tplough, which aman fhoves before him. Mortim. 
BRE'ASTROPES. n. f. [from breaft and rope.] Ina fhip. Thofe 
ropes which faften the yards to the parrels, and, with the par- 
rels, hold the yards faft to the matt. Harris. 
Bre‘astwork. n. f. [from breaf? and work.} Works thrown 
up as high as the breaft of the defendants; the fame with pa- 
rapet. 

Sir John Aftley caft up brea/fworks, and made a redoubt for 
the defence of his men. Clarendon, b. viii. 

BREATH. n f. [bnaðe, Saxon.] J 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the body by living ani- 
} mals. 


SS 


Whither are they vanifh’d? 
Into the air: and what feem’d corporal 
Melted, as breath into the wind. 
| 2. Life. 


No man has more contempt than I of breath ; 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


. But whence haft thou the pow’r to give me death? Dryden. 
3. The ftate or power of breathing freely ; oppofed to the con- 
dition in which a man is breathle{s and fpent. 
At other times, he cafts to fue the chace 
Of fwift wild beafts, or run on foot a race, 
I” enlarge his breath, large breath in arms moft needful, 
Or elfe, by wreftling, to wax ftrong and heedful. Spenfere 
l What is your difference ? fpeak. — 
i —I am fcarce in breath, my lord. 
Spaniard, take breath; fome refpite I'll afford ; 
| My caufe is more advantage than your fword. Dryden. 
Our {words fo wholly did the fates employ, 
That they, at length, grew weary to deftroy ; 
Refus’d the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made forrow and defpair attend for death. Dryden’s Aureng. 
4 Refpiration ; the power of breathing. 
| 


VoL. I 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
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Reft, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath. 
5. Refpite; paufe; relaxation. 
Give me fome breath; fome little pavfe, dear lord; 
Before I politively fpeak. Shake/p. Richard IT: 
6. Breeze; moving air. 
Vent all thy paffion, and PII ftand its fhock, 
Calm and unrufiled as a fummer’s fea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface. Addif. Cato. 
» Afingle act; an inftant. 
You menace me, and court me in a breath, 
Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Dryden: 
BRE'ATHABLE. adj. [from breath.] That may be breathcd; 
as, breathable air. 
To BREATHE. v. n. [from Lreath.] 
1. To draw in and throw out the air by the lungs. 
Safe return’d, the race of glory paft, 
New to his fricnds embrace, had breath’d his laft: 
2. To live. 
Let him breathe, hetwecn the heav’ns and earth, 
A private man in Athens. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
3. To take breath ; to reft. 

He prefently followed the victory fo hot upon the Scots, that 
he fuftered them not to éreathe, or gather themfelves together 
again. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Three times they breath’d, and three times did they drink, 

Upon agreement. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.i. 

When France had breath’d, after inteftine broils, 
And peace and conqueft crown’d her foreign toils. Re/comin, 
4. To pals by breathing. 
Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 
To whofe foul mouth no HKealthfome air breathes in, 
And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? 
To BREATHE. v a. 
i. To infpire, or inhale into one’s own body, and cjeét or expire 
out of it. 


Milton: 


~F 


Pope. 


Shakefp. 


They with to live, 

Their pains and poverty defire to bear, 

To view the light of heav’n, and breathe the vital air. Dryd. 

They here began to breathe a moft delicious kind of zther, 
and faw all the fields about them covered with a kind. of purple 
light. Tatler, N° 81. 

2. To injeét by breathing. 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital active fpirit ; 
whofe motions, he expects, fhould own the dignity of its ori- 
ginal. Decay of Piety. 

I would be young, be handfome, be belov’d, 

Could I but breathe myfelf into Adraftus. 

3. To expire; to eject by breathing. 

She is called, by ancient authours, the tenth mufe ; and, by 
Plutarch, is compared to Caius, the fon of Vulcan, who 
Lreathed out nothing but flame. Spectator, N° 223. 

4. To exercife ; to keep in breath. 


Dryden. 


Thy greyhounds are as fwift as breathed ftags. Shake/p. 
5. Toinfpire ; to move or actuate by breath, 
The artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 
They breathe the flute, or ftrike the vocal wire. Prior. 


6. To exhale; to fend out as breath. 
His altar breathes 
Ambrofial odours, and ambrofial fow’rs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
7. To utter privately. 
I have tow’rd heaven breath'd a fecret vow, - 
To live in prayer and contemplation. Shakefp. Mer. of Ven. 
8. To give air or vent to, . 
The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 
Bre/aTHER. 2. f. [from breathe. ] 
1. One that breathes, or lives. 
She fhows a body rather than a life, 
A ftatue than a breather. Shakef/p. Antony and Cleotatra: 
I will chide no breather in the world but mytelf. — Shake/p. 
2. One that utters any thing. 
No particular fcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shake/p Meaf: for Menfure. 
3. Infpirer; one that animates or infufes by infpiration. 
The breather of all life does now expire : 
His milder father fummons him away. 
BRF'ATHING. n.f. [from breathe. ] 
1. Afpiration ; fecret praycr. 
While to high heav’n his pious breathings turn’d, 
Weeping he hop’d, and facrificing mourn'd. 
2. Breathing place; vent. 
The warmth diftends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nourifhment fhe takes. Dryd: 
BRE'ATHLESS. adj. [from breath. ] 
x. Out of breath; fpent with labour. 
Well knew 
The prince, with patience and fufferance fly, 
So hafty heat foon cooled to fubdue ; 
Tho’ when he breathle/s wax, that battle ’gan renew. Fuiry 2. 
I remember when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
390 Breathicf, 


Dryden’ s Virgil. 


Norris, 


Prior; 


BRE 


Breathle/s, and faint, lcaning upon my fword, 
Came there a certain lord. Shakep. Henry IV. p.i. 
Many fo ftrained themfelves in their race, that they fell 


down breathlefs and dead. Hayward. 
Breathlefs and tir’d, is all my fury fpent, 
Or does my glutted fpleen at length relent? Drydens Æn. 


2. Dead. 
Kneeling before this ruin of {weet life, 

And breathing to this breathle/s excellence, 

The incenfe of a vow, a holy vow.  Shakefp. King Jobn. 

Yielding to the fentence, breathle/s thou 

And pale fhalt lie, as what thou burieft now. 

Brep. particip. paff. [from to breed.] 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation would 

never be changed. Wifdom, xii. 10. 
Brepe. n.f. See BRAID. 

In a curious brede of needle-work, one colour falls away by 
fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that we fee 
the variety, without being able to diftinguifh the total vanith- 
ing of the one, from the firft appearance of the other. 4ddi/on. 

BREECH. n. f. [fuppofed from bnzcan, Sax.] 5 
1. The lower part of the body; the back part, 

When the king’s pardon was offered by a herauld, a lewd 
boy turned towards him his naked breech, and ufed words fuit- 
able to that gefture. Hayward. 

The ftorks devour fnakes and other ferpents; which when 
they begin to creep out at their breeches, they will prefently clap 
them clofe to a wall, to keep them in. Grew’s Mufeum. 

2. Breeches. 
Ah! that thy father had been fo refolv'd !— 
— That you might till have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er have ftoln the breech from Lancafter. Shate/peare. 
3- The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 
So cannons, when they mount vaft pitches, 
Arc tumbl’d back upon their breeches. 
To BREECH. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into breeches. 
2. To fit any thing with a breech; as, to breech a gun. 
Bre’ecues. n. f. [bpac, Sax. from bracca, an old Gaulith word ; 
fo that Skinner imagines the name of the part covered with 
breeches, to be derived from that of the garment. In this fenfe 
it has no fingular. ] 
1. The garment worn by men over the lower part of the body. 

Petrachio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin, and a 

pair of old breeches, thrice turned. Shake/p. Taming the Shrew. 
Rough fatires, fly remarks, ill-natur’d {peeches, 


Prior. 


Anonym. 


Are always aim’d at poets that wear breeches. Prior: 
Give him a fingle coat to make, he’d do't; ? 
A veft, or breeches, fingly ; but the brute l 
Cou’d ne’er contrive all three to make a fuit. $ 
King’s Art of Cookery. 


2. To wear the breeches, is, to ufurp the authority of the huf- 
bands. . 
The wife of Xanthus was proud and domineering, as if her 
fortune, and her extraction, had entitled her to the breeches. 
' L Efirange. 
To BREED. v. a. preter. I bred, I have bred. [bnæban, Sax.] 
1. To procreate; to generate ; to produce more of the fpecies. 
None fiercer in Numidia dred, 
With Carthage were in triumph led. 
2. To occafion; to caufe; to produce. 
Thereat he roared for exceeding pain, 
That, to have heard, great horrour would have bred. F.Q, 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope 
the rites and orders of our church have bred in the hearts of 
others. Hooker, b. iv. 
What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, Lreedeth in 
youth ! Afcham’ s Schoolmafter. 
Intemperance and luft breed infirmities and difeafes, which, 
being propagated, fpoil the {train of a nation. Tillotfon, 
3. To contrive ; to hatch; to plot. 
My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this! a heart and 
brain to breed it in! Shake/p. King Lear. 
4. To produce from one’s felf. 
Children would breed their teeth with much lef danger. 
Locke on Education, 


Rofcommon. 


5. To give birth to; to be the native place. 

Mr. Harding, and the worthieft divine chriftendom hath bred 
for the fpace of fome hundreds of years, were brought up toge- 
ther in the fame univerfity. Hooker. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! 
Whom, certain, thefe rough fhades did never breed. Milton. 
6. To educate; to qualify by education. 
Whoe’er thou art, whofe forward years are bent 
On ftate-affairs to guide the government ; 
Hear firft what Socrates of old has faid 


To the lov’d youth, whom he at Athens bred. Dryden. 
To breed up the fon to common fenfe, 
Is evermore the parent’s leaftexpence. Dryden's Juvenal. 
And left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without controul, to ftrip and fpoil the dead. Dryden, 


His farm may not remove his children too far from him, or 
the trade he breeds them up in. Locke, 


BRE 


7: To bring up; to take care of from infancy. 
Bred up in gricf, can pleafure be our theme ? 
Our endlefs anguifh, does not nature claim ? ? i 
Reafon and forrow are to us the fame. Prio 
Ah, wretched me! by fates averle decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Dryden 
To BREED. v. a. à 
1. To bring young. . 
Lucina, it fecms, was breeding, and fhe did nothing but en- 
tertain the company with a difcourfe upon the difficulty of rec- 
koning to a day. Spetator, N° 431. 
2. To encreafe by new production. 
But could youth laft, and love ftill breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no need ; 
Then thefe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
3. To be produced ; to have birth. 
Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d, 
The air is delicate. Shakefp. King Leara 
There is a worm that breedeth in old fnow, and dieth foon 
after it comcth out of the fnow. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 696, 


- 


Raleigh, 


The caterpillar is one of the moft general of worms, and 


breedeth of dew and leaves. Bacon. 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, that maggots 

and flies breed in putrefied carcafes. Bentley. 
4. To raife a breed. 


In the choice of fwine, choofe fuch to breed of 23 are of - 
Mortimer. l 


long large bodies. 
BREED. x. f. [from theverb.] 
1. Acaft; akind; a fubdivifion of fpecies. 
I bring you witneffes, 


Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England’s breed. Shake/p, — 


The horfes were young and handfome, and of the beft breed» 
in the north. 
Walled towns, ftored arfenals, and ordnance; all this is but 
a fheep in alion’s skin, except the breed and difpofition of the 
people be ftout and warlike. Bacon’s Effays, N° 30. 
Infectious ftreams of crowding fins began, 
And through the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 
Rofcommon. 
Rode fair Afcanius on a firy fteed, - 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryden. 

A coufin of his laft wife’s was propofed ; but John would 
have no more of the breed. Arbuthnot s Hift. of F. Bull. 

2. Progeny; offspring. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendfhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend? Shake/p. Mer. of Ven. 
. A number produced at once; a hatch. $ 

She lays them in the fand, where they lie till they are hatch- 

ed; fometimes above an hundred at a breed. Grew’s Mufaum. 
BRE'EDBATE. n.f. [from breed and bate.} One that breeds 
quarrels; an incendiary. 

An honeft, willing, kind fellow, as ever fervant fhall come 
in houfe withal; and, I warrant you, no teltale, nor no breed- 
bate. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

BRE'EDER. 1. f. [from breed.] 
1. That which produces any thing. 

Time is the nurfe and breeder of all good. 
2. The perfon which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the beft breeders 
and bringers up of the worthieft men. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

3. A female that is prolifick. 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why wouldft thou be a breeder of 

finners ? Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad, 

Amongft the faireft breeders of our time. Shake/p. Tit. Andr. 

Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and as many in 
the country, we fay, that if there be fixty of them breeders in 


Shake/p. 


London, there are more than fixty in the country. Graunt. 
Yet if a friend a night or two fhould need her, 
He’d recommend her as a fpecial breeder. Pope. 


4. One that takes care to raife a breed. 
The breeders of Englith cattle turned much to dairy, or elfe 
kept their cattle to fix or feven years old. Temple. 
Bre’EpinG. 2. f. [from breed.] 
1. Education; inftruction; qualifications. 
She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 
A poor phyfician’s daughter. Shake/p. All’s well that ends well. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
I hope to fee it a piece of none of the meaneft breeding, to be 
acquainted with the laws of nature. — Glanville’s Scep/is, Pref. 
2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 
As men of breeding, fometimes men of wit, 
T’ avoid great errours, muft the lefs commit. 
The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride. 
3. Nurture; care to bring up from the infant ftate. 
Why was my breeding order’d and prefcrib’d, 
As of a perfon feparate to God, 
Defign’d for great exploits. Milton's Agoniftes, l. 30. 
BREESE. n.f. (bmoya, Saxon.] A ftinging fly ; the re 
(a 


„Pope. 
Swift. 


Shake/p. Henry VIII. — 


a vst) abet die 
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The learned write, the infect breefe 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. Hudibras, 
A fierce loud buzzing bree/e, their ftings draw blood, 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood ; 

Seiz’d with unufual pains, they loudly cry ; 

Tanagrus haftens thence, and leaves his channels dry. Dryd. 

BREEZE. n. f. [brezza, Ital.] A gentle gale; a foft wind. 

We find, that thefe hotteft regions of the world, feated un- 
dùr the cquino€tial line, or near it, are fo refrefhed witha daily 
gale of catterly wind, which the Spaniards call Ereeze, that doth 
ever more blow ftrongcft in the heat of the day. Raleigh, 

From land a gentle breeze arofe by night, 
Serenely fhone the ftars, the moon was light, 
And the fea trembled with her filver light. 

Gradual finks the breeze 

Into a perfect calm: that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the clofing wood. 

Bre’Ezy. adj. [from breeze.] Fanned with gales. 

The feer, while zephyrs curl the {welling deep, 

Bafks on the breezy fhorc, in grateful fleep, 

His oozy limbs. Pope's Odyffey, b. iii. 1.545. 

Bre’Hon. n.f. An Irith word. 

In the cafe of murder, the brehon, that is, their judge, will 
compound between the murderer and the party murdered, 
which profecute the action, that the malefaétor fhall give unto 
them, or to the child or wife of him that is flain, a recom- 
pence, which they call an eriach. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

BREME. adj. [from bpemman, Sax. to rage or fume.] Cruel; 
fharp; fevere. 

And when the fhining fun laugheth once, 

You deemen the {pring come at once : 

But eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 

Full of wrinkles, and frofty furrows. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 

BRENT. adj. [from bnennan, Sax. to burn.] Burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I thee prefent fee 

In danger rather to be drent than brent? Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Brest. n. J. [In architecture. ] That member of a column, called 
alfo the torus, or tore. 

Brest Summers. The pieces in the outward parts of any tim- 
ber building, and in the middle floors, into which the girders 
are framed. Harris. 

Brer. n.f. A fith of the turbut kind, called alfo burt or brut. 

Dia. 

BRE'THREN. n.f. [The plural of brother.) See BROTHER. 

All thefe fects are brethren to each other in fa&tion, igno- 
rance, iniquity, perverfencfs, pride. Swift. 

BREVE. x. f. (In mufick.] A-note or character of time, equi- 
valent to two meafures or minims. Harris. 

Bre'viary. n.f. [breviaire, Fr. breviarium, Lat.] 

1. An abridgment; an epitome; a compendium. 

Crefconius, an African bifhop, has given us an abridgment, 
or breviary thereof. à Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. The book containing the daily fervice of the church of Rome. 

Bre’viatT. n. f. [from brevis, brevio, Lat.] A fhort compen- 
dium. 

It is obvious for the fhalloweft difcourfer to infer, that the 
whole counfel of God, as far as it is incumbent for man ta 
know, is comprifed in that one breviat of evangelical truth. 

Decay of Piety. 

Bre’viaTure. 2. f. [from brevio, Lat.] An abbreviation. 

Brevi'er. n. f. A particular fize of letter ufed in printing ; 
fo called, probably, from being originally ufed in printing a 
breviary; as, 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’ft, 

Live well, how long or fhort, permit to heav'n, è Milton, 
BRE'vITY. n. f. [brevitas, Lat.] Concifenefs; fhortnefs; con- 
traction into few words. F 

Virgil, tudying brevity, and having the command of his 
own language, could bring thofe words into a narrow com- 
pafs, which a tranflator cannot render without circumlocu- 
tions. Dryden. 

To BREW. v. a. [browwen, Dutch; brawen, German ; byupan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. To make liquours by mixing feveral ingredients. 

We have drinks alfo brewed with feveral herbs, and roots, 
and fpices. Bacon. 


) Dryden. 


Thom/on. 


Mercy guard me! 
Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver. Milton. 
2. To prepare by mixing things together. 
Here’s neither ruth nor fhrub to bear off any weather at all, 
and another ftorm brewing. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 
Take away thefe chalices; go, brew me a pottle of fack 
finely. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
« Or brew fierce tempefts on the watry main, 
Or o'er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Pope's R. of the Jbp 
3. To contrive; to plot. ; . 

I found itto be the moft malicious and frantick furmife, and 
the moft contrary to his nature, that, I think, had ever been 
brewed from the beginning of the world, howfoever counte- 
nanced by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician, even in 
print. Wotton. 


To Brew. v.» Ta perform the office of a brewer. 

I keep his houfe, and wath, wring, brew, bake, fcour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. Shakefp. 

Brew. n.f. [from the verb.] Manner of brewing; or thing 
brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with potato roots, or 
burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are nourifhing, 
meats. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 47. 

Bre'wace. n. fi [from brew.] Mixture of various things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

-With eggs, Sir? 

—Simple of itfelf: I'll no pullet-fperm in my brewage: 

Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Bre’wer. n. f. [from brew.] A man whofe profeffion it is to 
make beer. 

When brewers marr their malt with water. Sh. King Lear. 

Men every day eat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonftrate out of Euclid or Apollontus, that his baker, or 
brewer, or cook, has not conveyed poifon into his meat or 
drink. \ Tillotfon. 

Bre'wHouse. n. f. [from brew and houfe.] A houfe appropri- 
ated to brewing. 

In our brewhoufes, bakehoufes, and kitchens, are made divers 
drinks, breads, and meats. Bacons New Atlantis. 

Bre'wine. n. f. [from brew.] Quantity of liquour brewed. 

A brewing of new beer, fet by old beer, maketh it work 
again. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 314. 

Bre'wis. 2. f. A piece of bread foaked in boiling fat pot- 
tage, made of falted meat. 

Bri‘ar. n.f- See BRIER. 

BRIBE. n». f. [Bribe, in French, originally fignifies a piece of 
bread, and is applied to any piece taken from the reft ; it is 
therefore likely, that a bribe originally fignified, among us, a 
fhare of any thing unjuftly got.] A reward given to pervert 
the judgment, or corrupt the conduét. 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Shake/p. Julius Cæfar. 
Nor lefs may Jupiter to gold afcribe, 

When heturn’d himfelf into a bribe. Waller, 

If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him to the 
teft. L’Eftrange. 

There’s joy when to wild will you laws prefcribe, 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden. 

To BRIBE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To gain by bribes; to give 
bribes, rewards, or hire, to bad purpofes. It is feldom, and 
not properly, ufed in a good fenfe. 

How pow’rful are chafte vows ! the wind and tide 

You brib’ d to combat on the Englith fide. Dryden. 

Bri'ser. x. f. [from bribe.] One that pays for corrupt practices. 

Affection is ftill a briber of the judgment; and it is hard for 
a man to admita reafon againft the thing he loves; or to con- 
fefs the force of an argument againft an intereft. South. 

Bri'gery. n.f. [from bribe.] The crime of taking rewards for 
bad practices. 

There was a law made by the Romans, againft the bribery 
and extortion of the governours of provinces : before, fays Ci- 
cero, the governours did bribe and extort as much as was 
fufficient for themfelves ; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not only for themfelves, but for judges, 
jurors, and magiftrates. acon. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the folid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. Dryden's Aurengz. Preface. 

BRICK. x. f. [brick, Dutch; brigue, Fr. according to Menage, 
from imbrex, Lat. whence brica. } 

1. A mafs of burnt clay, fquared for the ufe of builders. 

For whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not a- 
gain to that it was, may be called alteratio major ; as coals 
made of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

They generally gain enough by the rubbifh and bricks, which 
the prefent archite¢ts value much beyond thofe of a modern 


make, to defray the charges of their fearch. Addifon. 
But fpread, my fons, your glory thin or thick, 4 
On paffive paper, or on folid brick. Pope's Dunciad. 


2. A loaf fhaped like a brick. 
To Brick. v.a. [from the noun.] To lay with bricks. 

The fexton comes to know where he is to be laid, and whe- 
ther his grave is to be plain or bricked. _ Swift. 

BRI'CKBAT. n. f. [from brick and bat.} A piece of brick. 

Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a 

{weat more daintily than brickbats hot. ` Bacon’s Natural Hif. 
Bri'ckKcLay. n. f. [from brick and clay.] Clay ufed for mak- 
ing brick. 

T have obferved it only in pits wrought for tile and brickclay. 

Woodward on Foffils. 
Bry'cxoust. n.f. [from brick and du/?,] Duft made by pound- 
ing bricks. ; 

This ingenious authour, being thus fharp fet, got together:a 
convenient quantity of brickdu/?, and difpofed of it into feveral 
papers. Spefator, N? 283. 

BRI'CKEARTH. n.f. [from brick and earth.] Earth ufed in 
making bricks, 
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‘They grow very well both on the hazelly drickearths, and 
on gravel. Mortimer. 
Brick-kK11n. n.f. [from brick and kiln.) A kiln; a place to 
burn bricks. 
Like the Ifraclites in the brick-kilns, they multiplied the more 
far their oppretlion. Decay of Piety. 
BRICKLAYER. n./f. [from brick and day.] A man whofe trade 
it is to build with bricks ; a brick-mafon. 
The elder of them, being put to nurfe, 
And ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age. 
If you had liv’d, Sir, 
Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers, fure the tow’r had ftood. Donne. 
Bri'cKMAKER. 2. f. [from brick and make.] One whofe trade 
it is to make bricks. 
They are common in clay-pits; but the drickmaters pick 
them out of the clay. Woodward on Fojfils. 
Bar'pat. adj. [from bride.} Belonging to a wedding; nuptial ; 
connubial. 
Our wedding chear to a fad fun’ral feaft, 
Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change, 
Our bridal flowers ferve for a buried corfe. 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hafte the ev’ning ftar, 
On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. Parad. Loft, b. viii. 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts, 
Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milton's Agonift. 1.1195. 
When to my arms thou brought’ft thy virgin love, 


Shake/p. H. VI. 


Shake/p. 
Shake/p. 


Fair angels fung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 
With all the pomp of woe, and forrow’s pride ! 

Oh, early loft! oh, fitter to be led 

In chearful {plendour to the bridal bed! Walp, 


For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins hymenzeals fing. Popes Eloifa to Abel. 
Bri'DAv. n.f: The nuptial feftival. 
Nay, we muft think, men are not gods ; 
Nor of them look for fuch obfervance always, 
As fits the bridal. Shake/p. Othello. 
Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, fo bright, 
The bridal of the earth and fky, 
Sweet dews fhall weep thy fall to-night ; 


For thou muf die. Herbert. 
In death’s dark bow’rs our bridals we will keep, 
And his cold hand 
Shall draw the curtain when we go to fleep. Dryden. 


BRIDE. n. /. [bny>, Saxon ; brudur, in Runick, fignifies a beau- 
tiful woman.) A woman new married. 

Help me mine own love’s praifes to refound, 

Ne let the fame of any be envy’d ; 

So Orpheus did for his own bride. Spenfer's Epithalamium. 
The day approach’d, when fortune fhould decide 

Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryden’s Fab. 

Thefe arc tributes due from pious brides, 

From a chafte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smiths Phedr. 

Bri'pEBED. 2. f. [from bride and bed.]} Marriage-bed. 
Now until the break of day, 

Through this houfe each fairy ftray ; 

To the beft bridebed will we, 

Which by us fhall bleffed be. Shake/p. Midfum. Night's Dr. 

Would David's fon, religious, juft, and brave, 3 

To the firft bridebed of the world receive 

A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave? Prior. 
Bripecake. n.f. [from bride and cake.] A cake diftributed to 

the guefts at the wedding. 
With the phant'fies of hey-troll, 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad bridecake 

Round about the bride’s ftake. Ben. Fobnfon’s Underwoods. 

The writer, refolved to try his fortune, fafted all day, and, 

that he might be fure of dreaming upon fomething at night, 
procured an handfome flice of bridecake, which he placed very 
conveniently under his pillow. Spectator, N° 597. 
BRI'DEGROOM: n.f- [from bride and groom.] A new married 
man, 
As are thofe dulcet founds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s car, 
And fummon him to marriage. — Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
Why, happy bridegroom / 

Why doft thou fteal fo foon away to bed? Dryden. 
Bri'pemen. ) nj The attendants on the bride and bride- 
Bri'pEMaips. $ groom., 

BRI'DESTAKE. n.f. [from bride and ftate.] It feems to be a 
poft fet in the ground, to dance round, like a maypole. 
And divide the broad bridecake, 

Round about the brideftake. Ben. ‘Fobnfon’s Underwwoods. 
BRI'DEWELL. n. J. [The palace built by St. Bride's, or Brid- 

get’s well, was turned into a workhoule. } A houfe of correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than all the work- 

houfes and Bridewells in Europe. Spectator, N° 157. 
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BRIDGE. n.f. [bpic, Saxon. ] sA 
1. A building raifed over water for the convenience of paflage. 
What need the bridge much broader than the flood ? 
Skake/p. Much ado about Nothi 
And proud Araxes, whom no dridge could bind. Dryden. 
2., The upper part of the nofe. mer 
The raifing gently the bridze of the nofe, doth prevent the 
deformity of a faddle nofe. Bacons Natural Hiflory, N° 28. 
3. The fupporter of the ftrings in ftringed inftruments of mufick. 
To ea v.a. [from the noun.] To raife a bridge over any 
place. 
Came to the fea; and over Hcllefpont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Afia join’d. 
BRIDLE. n.f. [bride, Fr.] 
1. The headftall and reins by which a horfe is reftrained and go- 
verned. | 


Par. Lifi, b. x. 


Creeping and crying, till they feiz’d at laft i 

His courfer’s bridie, and his fcet embrac’d. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. Areftraint; a curb; a check. i J 
The king refolved to put that place, which fome men fancied 

to be a bridle upon the city, into the hands of fuch a man as 
he might rely upon. Clarendon. 
A bright genius often betrays itfelf into many errours, with- 

out a continual 47id/e on the tongue. Watts. 
To BRIDLE. v. a. [from the noun.) e 
1. To reftrain, or guide by a bridle. ; ‘ 
I bridle inmy ftruggling mufe with pain, ~ 


That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. Addifin. 
2. To put a bridle on any thing. 
The queen of beauty ftop’d her bridled doves ; 
Approv’d the little labour of the Loves. Prior. 


. To reftrain; to govern. 

The difpofition of thefe things is committed to them, whom 
law may atall times bridle, and fuperiour power controul. 

Hooker, bav. § G- 
With a ftrong, and yet a gentle hand, 
You bridle faction, and our hearts command. 
To BrRr'DLE. v. n. To hold up the head. 
Bri'DLEHAND. n. f. [from bridle and hand.) The hand which 
holds the bridle in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridlchand fomething 
gently ftir; but, indeed, fo gently, as it did rather diftil virtue 
than ufe violence. Sidney, b. ii. 

The heat of fummer put his blood into a ferment, which 
affected his brid/ehand with great pain. Wifeman’s Surgery: 

BRIEF. adj. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 
1. Short; concife. It is now feldom ufed but of words. 
A play there is, my lord, fome ten words long, 

Which is as brief as Í have known a play ; 

But by ten words, my lord, itis too long, 

Which makes it tedious. Shake/p. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

I will be mild and gentle in my words. — 

—And brief, good mother, for I am in hafte. Shake/p. R-II. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach you gamut ina briefer fort, 

More pleafant, pretty, and effectual. Shake/p. Tam. Shrew. 

They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars. 

Shakefp. Coriclanus, 

The brief ftile is that which expreffeth much in little. 

Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcovery. 

If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profane- 
nefs ; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reafon to thank me for 
being brief. Collier's View of the Stage. 

2. Contraéted; narrow. 
The fhrine of Venus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 
Poftures beyond brief nature. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Brier. n. f. [brief, Dutch, a letter. ] 
1. Awriting of any kind. 
There is a brief, how many fports are ripe: 

Make choice of which your highnefs will fee firt. Shake/p. 

The apoftolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
viz. fome are called briefs, becaufe they are comprifed in a 
a fhort and compendious way of writing. Aylifes Parergen. 

2. A fhort extract, or epitome. 
But how you muft begin this enterprize, 

I will your highnefs thus in brief advife. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

I doubt not but I fhall make it plain, as far as a fum or brief, 
can make a caufe plain. Bacon’s Holy War. 

The brief of this tranfaction is, thefe fprings that arife heres 
are impregnated with vitriol. Woodward on Feffils. 

3. In law. 

A writ whereby a man is fummoncd to anfwer to any ac- 
tion; or it is any precept of the king in writing, iffuing out of 
any court, whereby he commands any thing to be done. Cewch 

4. The writing given the pleaders, containing the cafe. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d, 
On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift. 
5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitabie collection for any 
publick or private lofs. 
6. [In mufick.] +A mecafure of quantity, which contains two 
{trokes down in beating time, and as many up. Harris. 
BRIEFLY. adv. [from brief.] Concifely ; in few words. ae 
wi 


Taller. 


BRI 


Twill fpeak in that manner which the fubjet requires; that 


}, probably, and moderately, and briefly. Bacon. 
The modcft queen a while, with downcaft eyes, | 
Ponder’d the fpeech; then briefly thus replies. Dryden. 


BarsFNess. n. /. [from brief.) Concifenefs ; fhortnefs. 
They excel in grandity and gravity, in {moothnefs and pro- 
prety, in quicknels and briefne/s. Camden's Remains. 
BRIER. n.f [bnæn, Sax.] ` A plant. ; 
The fwcet and the wild forts are both fpecies of the rofe ; 
which fee. 
What fubtle hole is this, 
Whofe mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers ? Shakefp. 
‘Then thrice under a brier doth creep, = 
Which at both ends was rooted deep, 
And over it three times doth leap ; f 
Her magick much availing. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
BRi'ERY. adj. [from by ier.} Rough; thorny; full of briers. 
Bric, and pofibly alfo Brix, is oS from the Saxon bnicz, 
a bridge; which, to this day, in the northern counties, is called 
a brigg, and not a bridge. Gibfon’s Camden. 
BRIGA'DE. n. f. [brigade, Fr. It is now generally pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fyllable.] A divifion of forces; a 
body of men, confifting of feveral fquadrons of horfe, or bat- 
talions of foot. 
e Or fronted brigades form. Paradife Lof, b. ii. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 
BRIGADE Major. An officer appointed by the brigadier to af- 
` fi{t him in the management and ordering of his brigade; and 

he there acts as as a major general does in an army. Harris. 
BRIGADIER General. An officer who commands a brigade of 
horfe or foot in an army; next in order below a major general. 
Brrcanp. 2. f. [Lrigand, Fr.] A robber; one that belongs to 
a band of robbers. 
There might be a rout of fuch barbarous theevith brigands 
in fome rocks; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 
man, a political creature. Lrambal againf? Hobbes. 


BRI'GANDINE. } : 
Bri'GANTINE. get [from brigand.] 


1. A light veflel; fuch as has been formerly ufed by corfairs or 
pirates. 
Like as a a warlike brigandine, apply’d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them fad death do hide. 
Scarce five years are paft, 
Since in your drigantine you fail’d to fee 
The Adriatick wedded. Otway’s Venice Preferved. 
The conful obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and teftore 
the fhips, referving only to himfelf two brigantines. Arbuthnot. 
2. A coat of mail. 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brafs, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbrafs, and greves. Milton’s Agoniftes, 1.1119. 
BRIGRT. adj. [beonz, Saxon. ] 
1. Shining; glittering; full of light. 
Through a cloud 
Drawn round about thce like a radiant fhrine, 
Dark, with exceflive bright, thy fkirts appear. Par. L. b. iii. 
Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright. 
Dryden. 


Spenfer. 


2. Clear; evident. 
He muft not proceed too {wiftly, that he may with more 
eale, with brighter evidence, and with furer fuccefs, draw the 
learner on. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
3. Mluftrious ; as, a bright reign, a bright a€tion. 
4. Witty; acute; fubtle; as a bright genius. 
To BRI'GHTEN. v. a. [from bright.] 
1. To make bright; to make to fhine. 
The purple morning rifing with the year, 
Salutes the fpring, as her celeftial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten all the fkies: 
2. To make luminous by light from without. e 
An ecftafy, that mothers only feel, 
Plays round my heart, and brightens up my forrow, 
Like gleams of funfhine in a louring tky. Philips’s D. Moth. 
3. To make gay, or alert. 
Hope elevates, and jo 
Brightens his creft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. l. 634. 
4. To make illuftrious. 
The prefent queen would brighten her character, if fhe would 


Dryden. 


exert her authority to inftil virtues into her people. Swift. 
Yet time ennobles, or degrades each line; 
It brighten'd Craggs’s, and may darken thine. Pope. 


5. To make acute, or witty. 
To BRIGHTEN. v.n. To grow bright; to clear up; as, tbe 
sky brightens. : 
BRIGHTLY. adv. [from bright.] Splendidly ; with luftre. 
Safely I flept, till brightly dawning fhone 
The morn confpicuous on her golden throne. 
BRI’GHTNESS. 2. f. [from bright.] 
I. Luftre; fplendour ; glitter, 
VoL. I 


Pope. 


The blazing brightne/s of her beauty’s beams 
And glorious light of her fun-thining face, : 
To tell, were as to ftrive againit the ftrcam. Fairy 9, b.i; 
A fword, by long lying ftill, will contraét a ruft, which fhall 


deface its brightne/s. i South: 
| Vex’d with the prefent moment’s heavy gloom, 
Why feek we brightne/s from the years to come ? Prior. 


2. Acutenefs, 
The brightne/s of his parts, the folidity of his judgment, and 
the candour and gencrofity of his temper, diftinguifhed him in 
an age of great politenefs. Prior. 
Brr'turancy. 7. f. [from brilliant.| Lustre; fplendour. 
BRI'LLIANT. adj. [brillant, Fr.] Shining; fparkling; fplen- 
did ; full of luftre. 
So have I feen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant fi park, 
As wife philofophers remark, 
At once both ftink and fhine. Dor fet. 
BRILLIANT. n.f A diamond of the finch cut, formed into 
angles, fo as to refract the light, and fhine more. 
In deference to his virtues, I forbear 

To fhew you what the reft in orders were ; 

This brilliant is fo {potlefs and fo bright, 

He needs not foil, but fhines by his own proper light. Dryd. 
BRYLLIANTNESS. n. f. [from brilliant. ] Splendour; luftre. 
Brirts. a.f. The hair on the eyelids of a horfe. Di. 
BRIM. n. f. [brim, Icelandith.] 

1, The edge of any thing. 
His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 
locks of his hair came down about the brims of it, Lacon. 
2s The upper edge of any veffel. 
To make the coming hours o’erflow with joy, 
And pleafure down the brim. Shake/p. Als well that ends well. 
How my head in ointment fwims ! 


How my cup o’erlooks her brims / Crafhaw: 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife, 

Above the brims they force their firy way. = Dryden’s En: 


Thus in a bafon drop a fhilling, 
Then fill the veffel to the brim, 
You fhall obferve, as you are filling, 
The pond’rous metal feems to fwim. Swift. 
3. The top of any liquour. 
The feet of the priefts that bare the ark, were dipped in the 
brim of the water. Fup. iii. 15. 
4. The bank of a fountain. 
Tt told me it was Cynthia’s own, 
Within whofe cheerful brims 
That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her fnowy limbs. 
To Brim. v.a. [from the noun.] To fill to the top, 
May thy brimmed waves, for this, 
Their full tribute never mifs, 
From a thoufand rills. 
This faid, a double wreath Evander twin’d ; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind: 
Then brims his ample bowl; with like defign 
The reft invoke the gods, with fprinkled wine. 
To Brim. v.n. To be full to the brim. 
Now horrid frays 
Commence, the brimming glafles now are hurl’d 
With dire intent. Philips: 
BRI'MFUL. adj. [from brim and full.] Full to the top; over- 
charged. 
Meafure my cafe, how by thy beauty’s filling, 
With feed of woes my heart brimful is charg’d. Sidney, b.i. 
We have try’d the utmoft of our friends ; 
F. Caf. 


Drayton 


Milton: 


Dryden 


Our legions are brimful, our caufe is ripe. Shakefp. 
Her brimful eyes, that ready ftood, 
And only wanted will to weep a flood, 
Releas’d their watry ftore. Dryden's Fables. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears ; then fighing, cry’d, 
Prithee, be careful of my fon. Addifon’s Cato. 
Bri'mFutness. n. f. [from brimful.] Fulnefs to the top. 
The Scot, on his unfurnifh’d kingdom, 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach, 
With ample and brimfulnefs of his force. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
Bri'MMe_r. n. f. [from brim.] A bowl full to the top. 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, 


Till the freth garlands on their foreheads glow, Dryden, 
Bri/MMING. adj. [from brim.] Full to the brim. 
And twice befides her beeftings never fail, 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 


Brimstone. n. f. [corrupted from brin or brenftone, that is, 
firy ftone.] TEA See SULPHUR. 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 
Enroll’d in dufkith fmoke and brim/ftone blue. Fairy 9. b.i, 
This vapour is generally fuppofed to be fulphureous, though 
I can fee no reafon for fuch a fuppofition ; J put a whole bundle 
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of lighted brim/tone matches to the fmoke, they all went out in 
an inftant. Addifon on Italy. 
Bri'msrony. adj. [from brimffone.] Full of brimftone ; con- 
taining fulphur ; fulphureous. 
Bri/npeED. adj. [brin, Fr. a branch.] Streaked; tabby; mark- 
ed with branches. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
She tam’d the brindcd lioncfs, 


And fpotted mountain pard. Milton. 
My bérinded heifer to the ftake I lay ; 
Two thriving calves fhe fuckles twice a day. Dryden. 


BRINDLE, 2. f. [from brinded.] The ftate of being brinded. 

A natural brindle. Clariffa. 

BRI’NDLED. adj. [from brindle.) Brinded ; ftreakcd. 
The boar, my fifters! aim the fatal dart, 
And ftrike the brindled monfter to the heart. Addifon’s Ovid. 
BRINE. 2. f. 
y. Water impregnated with falt. 

The encreafing of the weight of water, will encreafe its 
power of bearing ; as we fee brine, when it is falt enough, will 
bear an egg. Bacon s Nat. Hiftory, N° 790. 

Diffolve the fhecps dung in water, and add to it as much falt 
as will make it a ftrong brine, in this liquour, to fteep your 


corn. Mortimer. 
2. The fea. 
All, but mariners, 
Plung’d in the foaming brine, did quit the veffel, ; 
Then all afire with me. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
The air was calm, and, on the level rine, 
Sleek Panope, with all her fifters, play’d. Milton. 
As when two adverfe winds 
Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. Philips. 
g. Lars. 
What a deal of brine 
Hath wath’d thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline! Shake/p. 


Brinepir. n. f. [from brine and pit.] Pit of falt water. 
Then I lov’d thee, 
And fhew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ ifle, 
The freth fprings, drinepits, barren place, and fertile. 
Shake/p. Tempe/?. 
To BRING. v. a. [bmngan, Sax. preter. I brought; part. paff. 
brought; bnohz, Sax. ] 
1. To fetch from another place; diftinguifhed from to carry, or 
convey, to another place. 
I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. Shake/p. H. VI. 
And as fhe was going to fetch it, he called to her, and faid, 
Bring me, I pray thec, a morfel of bread in thy hand. 
1 Kings, xvii. 11. 
A regiftry of lands may furnifh eafy fecurities of money, 
that fhall be brought over by ftrangers. Temple. 
2. To convey in one’s own hand ; not to fend by another. 
And if my wifh’d alliance pleafe your king, 
Tell him he fhould not fend the peace, but bring. 
. To produce ; to procure. 
There is nothing will bring you more honour, and more eafe, 
than to do what right in juftice you may. Bacon. 
4. To caufe to come. 
He protefts he loves you, 
And needs no other fuitor, but his liking 
To bring you in again. Shake/p. Othello. 
There is but one God, who made heaven and earth, and fea 
and winds; but the folly and madnefs of mankind brought in 
the images of gods. Stillingfleet. 
The fountains of the great deep being broke open, fo as a 
general deftruction and devaftation was brought upon the earth, 
and all things in it. Burnet’s Theory. 
Pring back gently their wandering minds, by going before 
them in the train they fhould purfue, without any rebuke. Locke. 
The great queftion, which, in all ages, has difturbed man- 
kind, and drought on them thofe mifchiefs. Locke. 
. To introduce. 
Since he could not have a feat among them himfelf, he would 
bring in one, who had more merit. Tatler, N° 81, 
6. To reduce; to recal. 
Nathan’s fable had fo good an effect, as to bring the man af- 
ter God’s own heart to a right fenfe of his guilt. Spec?. N° 83. 
. To attract ; to draw along. 
In diftillation, the water afcends difficultly, and brings over 
with it fome part of the oil of vitriol. Newton's Opticks. 
8. To put into any particular ftate or circumftances, to make 
liable to any thing. ¢ 
Having got the way of reafoning, which that ftudy neceffa- 
rily brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other 
parts of knowledge, as they fhall have occafion. i Locke. 
The queftion for bringing the king to juftice was immediately 
put, and carried without any oppofition, that I can find. 
Swift s Presbyterian Plea. 


Dryden. 
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Q. To conduét. 
A duc confideration of the vanities of the world, will natu- 
rally bring us to the contempt of it; and the contempt of the 
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world will as certainly ¿ring us home to ourfelves. L'Ejirange 
The underftanding fhould be brought to the difficult.an 
knotty parts of knowledge, by infenfible degrecs. Locke 
10. To recal; to fummons. i 
But thofe, and more than I to mind can ring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. 
11. To induce; to prevail upon. _ = 
‘The nature of the things, contained in thofe words, would 
not fuffer him to think otherwife, how, or whenfoever, h 
brought to reficct on them. Lecke. 
It feems fo prepoftcrous a thing to men, to make them elves 
unhappy in order to happinefs, that thcy do not ealily bring 
themfelves to it. ” Locke. 
Profitable employments would be no lefs a diverfion than any 
of the idle fports in fafhion, if men could but be Caught to 
light in them. 
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12. To bring about. [See ABour.] To bring to pafs; to cffe 
This he conceives not hard to bring about, 
If all of you would join to help.him out. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
This turn of mind threw off the oppofitions of envy and 
competition; it enabled him to gain the moft vain and im= 
practicable into his defigns, and to bring about fevcral great 
events, for the advantage of the publick. Addifon s Frecholder. 
13. To bring forth. To give birth to; to produce, 
The good quecn, 
For fhe is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 
Here ’tis; commends it to your bleffing. 
More wonderful 
Than that which, by creation, firlt brought forth i 
Light out of darkneis ! Paradife Loft, b, xii. l. 4728 
Bewail thy falfehood, and the pious works ‘ 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorabie i 
Among illuftrious women, faithful wives. Miton’s Agonift. ~ 
Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand, 
Another queen brines forth another brand, 
To burn with foreign fires her native land ! 
Dryden, Æneid vii. 1 444. 
Idlenefs and luxury bring forth poverty and want; and this 
tempts men to injuftice ; and that caufeth enmity and animo- 
fity. Tilletfen. 
The value of land is raifed, when it is fitted to bring fortha 
greater quantity of any valuable product. Locke. 
14. To bring forth. To bring to light. 
The thing that is hid, bringeth he forth to light. 
Fob, xxviii. 11. 
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I5. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm fuch a ftrong power of men, as 
fhould perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and loofe peo- 
ple. Spenfer on Ireland. 

16. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The fole meafure of all his courtcfies is,what return they will 
make him, and what revenue they will bring him in. South, 

Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Locke. 

17. To bring in. To introduce. 

Entertain no long difcourfe with any ; but, if you can, bring 
in fomething to feafon it with religion. Taylor. 

The fruitfulnefs of Italy and the like, are not brought in by 
force, but naturally rife out of the argument. Add:fen. 

Quotations are beft brought in, to confirm fome opinion 
controverted. Swift. 

18. To bring off. To clear; to procure to be acquitted; to 
caufe to efcape. 

I trufted to my head, that has betrayed me; and I found 
fault with my legs, that would otherwife have brought me of. 

L’ Eftrange. 

Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he'll bring 
off a crow at the bar. LEftrange. 

The beft way to avoid this imputation, and to bring off the 
credit of our underftanding, is to be truly religious. _ TM/otjon. 

19. To bring on. "To engage in action. J 

If there be any that would reign, and take up all the time, 

let him find means to take them off, and bring others on. 
Pacon, Effay 36. 
20. To bring over. To convert; to draw to a new party. l 

This liberty fhould be made ufe of upon few occafions, of 
finall importance, and only with a view of bringing over his 
own fide, another time, to fomething of grcater and more 
publick moment. Swift on the Sentiments of a Ch. of Engl. man. 

The proteftant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult mat- 
ter to bring great numbers over to the church. Swift. 

21. To bring out. ‘To exhibit ; to fhew. : 

If I make not this cheat bring out another, and the fhearers 

prove fheep, let me be unrolled. Shake[p. Winter's Tale. 
Which he could bring out, where he had, 

And what he bought them for, and paid. 

Thefe fhake his foul, and, as they boldly prefs, 

Bring out his crimes, and force him to confefs. Dryden. 

Another way made ufe of, to find the weight of the dena- 
rii, was by the weight of Greek coins; but.thofe experiments 
bring out the denarius heavier. Arbuthnot. 

22. To bring under. To fubdue.; to reprefs. 

That (harp courfe which you have fet down, for the prinsi 
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under of thofe rebels of Ulftcr, and preparing a way for their 
perpetual’ reformation. Spenfer’s Ireland. 
To fay, that the more capable, or the better deferver, hath 
fuch right to govern, as he may compulforily bring under the 
lefs worthy, is idle. Bacon's Holy War. 
23. To bring up. “Vo educate; to inftru&; to form. 

The well bringing up of the people, ferves as a moft fure 
bond to hold them. Sidney, Das 

He that takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 
men, efpecially young gentlemen, fhould have fomething more 
in him than Latin. Locke. 

They frequently converfed with this lovely Virgin, who had 
been draught up by her father in the fame courfe of knowledge. 

Addifon. Guardian, N° 107. 
24. To bring vp. To bring into practice. 

Several obliging deferences, condefcenfions, and fubmiffions, 
with many outward forms and ceremonies, were firft of all 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities. Spectator, N° 119. 

25. To bring up. To caufe to advance. 
Bring up your army; but, I think, you'll find, 
They've not prepar’d for us. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Brincrr. n. f. [from bring.] The perfon that brings any thing. 
Yet the firft bringer of unwelcome news 

Hath but a lofing office: and his tongue 

Sounds evcr after as a fullen bell, 

Remeinber’d tolling a dead friend. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Beft you fee fafe the bringer 

Out of the hoft: I muft attend mine office. 

BRINGER up. Inftructor; educator. 
Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers up of the 
worthieft men. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
Bri'nisu. adj. [from brine.) Having the tafte of brine; falt. 
Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her brini/b tears. 
For now I ftand, as one upon a rock, 

Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 

Expecting ever when fome envious furge 

Will, in his brini/h bowels, {wallow him. Shake/p. T. Andr. 

Bri'nisHness. 7. f. [from brinifs.] Saltnefs; tendency to falt- 
nefs. 
BRINK. x. f. [brink, Danifh.] The edge of any place, as of a 
precipice or a river. 
‘Th’ amazed flames ftand gather’d ina heap, 

And from the precipice’s brink retire, 

Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Drydens Ann. Mirab. 

We ftand therefore on the drinks and confines of thofe {tates 
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at the day of doom. Aiterbury. 
So have } feen, from Severn’s brink, 7 
A flock of geefe jump down together ; 
Swim whcre the bird of Jove wov’d fink, 
And, fwimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 


Briny. adj. [from brine] Salt. 
He, who firft the paflage try’d, 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide ; 
Or his, at leaft, in hollow wood, 
Who tempted firft the briny flood. 
Then, ériny feas, and tafteful fprings, farewel, 
Where fountain nymphs, confus’d with Nereids, dwell. 
Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
A muriatick or briny tafte feems to be produced by a mixture 
of an acid and alkaline falt; for fpirit of falt,"and falt of tartar, 
mixed, produce a falt like fea falt. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Briony. See Bryony. 
BRISK. adj. [brufque, Fr.] À 
1. Lively; vivacious; gay; fprightly; applied to men. 
Pr’ythee, die, and fet me frec, 
Or elfe be 
Kind and éri/k, and gay like me. Sir F. Denham. 
A creeping young fellow, that. had committed matrimony 
with a brik camefome lafs, was fo altered in a few days, that he 
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was liker a {celeton than a living man. L’Eftrange. 

Why fhou’d all horfour’then be ta’en 

From lower parts, to load the brain: 

When other limbs we plainly fec, ; 

Each in his way, as bri/k as he? Prior. 

2. Powerful; fpirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 

Some forts, when old, continue br7/R and fine. Denham. 


Under ground, the rude Riphzan race 
Mimick /ri/k cyder, with the brake’s product wild, a 
Sloes pounded, hips, and fervis’ harfheft juice. Philips. 
Tt muft needs be fome exteriour caufe, and the brik acting of 
fome objects without me, whofe efficacy I cannot refift. Locke. 
3. Vivid; bright. i 
Objeéts appeared much darker, becaufe my inftrument was 
overcharged; had it maznified thirty or twenty five times, it 
would have made the object appear more bri/k and pleafant. 
Newton’ s Opticks, 
To Brisk UP. v.n. Tocome up brifkly. 
BRISKET. 2.f. [brichet, ¥r.] The breaft of an animal, 
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See that none of the wool be Wanting, that their gums be 

red, teeth white and even, and the brifket ikin red. ALortiner. 
Bri'skry. adv. [from brifk.] Actively ; vigoroufly. 

We have feen the air in the bladder fuddenly expand itfelf fo 
much, and fo bri/k/y, that it manifeilly lifted up fome light bo- 
dies that leaned upon it. Boyle. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to fuck in many of the 
moft minute animalcula, that were fwimming brifkly about in 
the water. í Ruy on the Creation. 

IRTSKNESS. 7. / [from brifk.] 
1. Livelinefs; vigour; quicknefs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they do not conquer 
and extinguifh, yct will facken and allay the vigour and brifk- 
nefs of the renewed principle. 

2. Gayety. 

But the moft diftinguifhing part of his charaéter fecins to 

me, to be his brifkne/s, his jollity, and his good humour, Dryd. 
BRISTLE. n.f. [biy], Sax.] The Rif hair of fwine. 

I will not open my lips fo wide as a briffle may enter. Shake/p. 

He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, with bri/tles, 
which probably fpend more upon the fame matter which, in 
other creatures, makes the horns ; for briftles feem to be no- 
thing elfe but a horn fplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 

Two boars whom love to battle draws, 
With rifing brilles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverfe breafts with tufks oblique they wound, Dryd, 
To Bri'ste. v.a. [from the soun.] To cree in briftles. 
Now for the bare-pickt bone of majefty, 
Doth dogged war J i/ile his angry creft, 
And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shahefp. K. Jobn. 
Which makcs him plume himfelf, and brife up 
The creft of youth againft your dignity. SLake/p. H. IV. 
To BRISTLE. v. n. To ftand ereci as briftles. 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with ¿rifled hair, 

In thy eye that fhall appear, 

When thou wak’ft, it is thy dear. Shaée/p. Midjum. N. Dr. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chatt’ring tecth, and dri/ling hair upright; 
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Yet arm’d with inboin worth. Drydens Fables. 
Thy hair fo rifles with unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn that rife in bearded cars. Dryden's Perfius. 


To BRISTLE a thread. To fix a briftleto it. 
Bri'st1y. adj. [from briffle.] Thick fet with briftles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are fomewhat bri UA 
which may help to preferve the dew. Bacons Natural Hifi. 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineft microfcope, the 
fight of our own felves would affright us ; the fmootheft fkin 
would be befct all over with rugged fcales and dri/fly hairs. 

Bentley. 
Thus maftful beech the dri/ly chefnut bears, 
And the wild afh is white with bloomy pears. Dryden’s Virg. 
The careful mafter of the fwine, 
Forth hafted he to tend his b: i/y care. Pope’s Odyff. b. xiv. 
Bri'stor stone. A kind of foft diamond found in a rock near 
the city of Brifto). 

Of this kind of cryftal are the better and larger fort of B» iftol 

Stones, and the Kerry ftones of Ireland. Voodward. 
Bair. 2. f. The name of a fith. 
The pilchards were wont to purfue the é»7t, upon which 
they feed, into the havens. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
To Brite. v.n. Barley, wheat, or hops, are faid to brite, 
To Bricut. § when they grow over- ripe. Di. 
BRITTLE. adj. [byuecan, Saxon.] Fragile; apt to break; not 
tough. 

The wood of vines is very durable ; though no tree hath the 
twigs, while they are green, fo brittle, yet the wood dried is 
extremely tough. Bacon’s Natural Hift. N° 622. 

From earth all came, to earth muft all return, 


Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Prior. 
Of airy pomp, and ficeting joys, 

What does the bufy world conclude at beft, 

But ¢rittle goods, that break like glafs? Granville. 


If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
BRI'TTLENESS. n. f. [from bvittl.] Aptnefs to break; fra- 
gility. 
A wit quick without brightnefs, fharp without Lrittlene/s. 
Afcham’s Schoclnafter. 
Artificers, in the tempering of fteel, by holding it but a mi- 
nute or two longer or leffer in the flame, give it very differing 
tempers, as to Sriitlene/s or toughnefs. Boyle, 
Brize. n.f. The gadfly. 
A brize, a fcorned little creature, 
Through his fair hide his angry fting did threaten, Spenfer . 
BROACH. n. f. [broche, Fr.] 
1. A fpit. 
He was taken into fervice in his court, to a hafe office in his 
kitchen ; fo that he turncd.a broach, that had worn a crown. 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Whofe offered entrails fhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. Dryden's Virgil. 
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2. A mufical inftrument, the founds of which are made by turn- 
ing round a handle. Dia. 
3- [With hunters.] A ftart of the head of a young ftag, growing 
fharp like the end of a fpit. Dit. 
To Broacn. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fpit ; to pierce as with a fpit. 
As by a low but loving likelihood, 

Were now the gencral of our gracious emprefs, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his word. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and fometimes 
broached a great number of them upon his pike, as one would 
carry little birds fpitted upon a ftick. Hakewell on Providence. 

2. To pierce a veffel in order to draw the liquour; to tap. 
3. To open any ftore. 

I will notably provide, that you fhall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid ; I will open the old armouries, I will broach 
my ftore, and bring forth my ftores. Kuolles's Hiftory. 

4. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft broached by Jo- 

fephus. Raleigh. 

Thofe who were the chief inftruments of raifing the noife, 

made ufe of thofe very opinions themfelves had broached, for 

arguments to prove, that the change of minifters was dange- 

rous. Swifts Examiner, N° 45. 
5. To let out any thing. 

And now the field of death, the lifts, 

Were enter’d by antagonifts, 

And blood was ready to be broach’d, 

When Hudibras in hafte approach’d. 

Bro/acHer. z. f. [from breach. ] 
I. A fpit. 
The youth approach’d the fire, and, as it burn’d, 
On five fharp braacher's rank’d, the roaft they turn’d ; 
Thefe morfels ftay’d their ftomachs. Dryden. 
2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; the firft authour. 

There is much pride and vanity in the affectation of being 
the firit broacher of an heretical opinion. L’Eftrange. 

Numcrous parties denominate themfelves, not from the grand 
Authour and Finifher of our faith, but from the firft broacher 
of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety. 

This opinion is commonly, but falfely, afcribed to Ariftotle, 
not as its firft drcacher, but as its ableft patron. Cheyne. 

BROAD. adj. [bnad, Saxon.] 
1. Wide; extended in breadth; diftinguifhed from length. 
The weeds that his broad {preading leaves did fhelter, 
Are pull’d up root and all by Bolingbroke. Shake/p. R. II. 
The top may be juftly faid to grow broader, as the bottom 
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narrower. Temple. 
Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 
To walk with cyes broad open to your grave. Dryden. 


So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

With vigour drawn, muft fend the fhaft below, 

The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryden’s Fables. 

He launch’d the firy bolt from pole to pole, 

Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 

As cloath’d in cloudy ftorm, 
Weak, wan, and broad, he fkirts the fouthern fky. Thom/on. 
2. Large. 

To keep him at a diftance from falfehood and cunning, which 
has always a broad mixture of falfehood ; this is the fitteft pre- 
paration of a child for wifdom. Locke. 

3. Clear; open. 
In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 

All thought of this from others, himfelf bore 

In broad houfe, with the wooers us before. Chapman’s Ody/f. 

It no longer feeks the fhelter of night and darknefs, but ap- 
pears in the droade/? light. Decay of Piety. 

If children were left alone in the dark, they would be no 
more afraid than in broad funfhine. Locke. 

4. Grofs ; coarfe. 

The reeve and the miller are diftinguifhed from each other, 
as much as the lady priorefs and the broad {peaking gap-toothed 
wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 

Love made him doubt his dread barbarian found ; 

By love, his want of words and wit he found. 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name fo broad will ne’er connive at. 


The broade/? mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
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Lefs pleafing far than virtue’s very tears. Pope. 
Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train ; 

Six huntfmen with a fhout precede his chair ; 

He grins, and looks ¿road nonfenfe with a ftare. Pope. 


5. Obfcene ; fulfom; tending to obfcenity. 
As chafte and modeft as he is efteemed, it cannot be denied, 
but in fome places he is broad and fulfome. Dryden’ s Juv. Ded, 
Though, now arraign’d, he read with fome delight ; 
Becaufe he feems to chew the cud again, 
When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Dryden, 
6. Bold; not delicate; not referved. 
Who can {peak broader than he that has no houfe to put his 
head in? Such may rail againft great buildings. Shake/p. 
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From broad words, and ’caufe he fail’d 
His prefence at the tyrant’s feaft, I hear, 
Macduff lives in difgrace. Shakefp. Macbeth 
Broan as lng. Equal upon the whole. ds 
The mobile are ftill for levelling; that is to fay, for advances 
ing themfelves: for it is as broad as long, whcther they rife td 
others, or bring others down to them. L’Eftranges 
Broap-cirotn. x. f. [from broad and cloth.] A fine kind of 
cloath. 
Thus, a wife taylor is not pinching; 
But turns at ev’ry feam an inch in: 
Or elfe, be fure, your broad-cloth breeches 
Will ne’er be fmooth, nor hold thcir ftitches. Swift. 
Broab-EYED. adj. [from lroad and eye.} Having a wide furvey. 
In defpite of droad-ey'd watchful day, 
I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts : 
But, ah! I will not. Shakefp. King Jobn. 
Gh aaa adj. [from broad and leaf.) Having broad 
Caves. 
Narrow and broad-lcaved cyprus-grafs of the fame fort. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
To Bro’apen. v. n. [from broad.] To grow broad. I know 
not whether this word occurs, but in the following paflage. 
Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees, 
Juft ocr the verge of day. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 1605. 
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Bro'anLy. adv. [from bread.] Ina broad manner. 
Bro’apness. x. J. [from broad. ] 

I. Breadth; extent from fide to fide. 
2. Coarfenefs; fulfomnefs. 

I have ufed the cleancft metaphor I could find, to palliate 

the broadne/s of the meaning. Dryden. 
Bro'aDsHOULDERED. adj. [from broad and fhoulder.] Having 
a large {pace between the fhoulders. 
Big-bon’d, and large of limbs, with finews ftrong, 

Broadjhouldered, and his arms were round and long. Dryden. 

I am atall, broad/houldered, impudent, black fellow; and, as 
I thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. Speciator: 

Bro’apsipeE. n. f. [from broad and fide. ] 
1. The fide of a fhip, diftin& from the head or ftern. 
From vafter hopes than this he feem’d to fall, 

That durft attempt the Britifh admiral : 

From her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown, 

Than from the firy chariot of the fun. Waller; 

2. The volly of fhot fired at once from the fide of a fhip. 

3. [In printing.] A fheet of paper containing one large page. 

Bro’apsworp. 7. f. [from broad and fword.] A cutting {word, ` 
with a broad blade. 

He, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh with a 
broadfword. Wifeman. 

Bro’apwise. adv. [from broad and wife.] According to the 
direction of the breadth. 

If one fhould, with his hand, thruft a picce of iron broadwife 
againft the flat cieling of his chamber, the iron would not fall 
as long as the force of the hand perfeveres to prefs againft it. 

Boyle. 
BROCA'DE. 2. f. [brocado, Span.] A filken ftuff, variceal 
with colours of gold or filver. 

I have the conveniency of buying and importing rich bro- 
cades. Spec?ator, N° 288. 

Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade, 

Forget her pray’rs, or mifs a mafquerade, 

Broca'peEp. adj. [from brocade. ] 
r. Dreft in brocade. 
2. Woven inthe manner of a brocade. 
Should you the rich brocaded fuit unfold, 
Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with frofted gold, 
Bro’cace. n. f. [from broke.] 
1. The gain gotten by promoting bargains. 
Yet fure his honefty 

Got him {mall gains, but fhamelefs flattery, 

And filthy drocage, and unfeemly fhifts, 

And borrow bafe, and fome good ladies gifts. Spenfer. 

2. The hire given for any unlawful office. 

As for the politick and wholefome laws, they were inter- 
preted to be but drocage of an ufurer, thereby to woo and win 
the hearts of the people. Bacon's Henry VIL 

3. The trade of dealing in old things. 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whofe works are e’en the frippery of wit, 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief, 

As we, the rob’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Fobnfon. 

So much as the quantity of money is leffened, fo much muft 
the fhare of every one that has a right to this moncy be the lefs, 
whether he be landholder, for his goods, or labourer, for his 
hire, or merchant, for his brocage. Locke. 

BROCCOLI. n. J. [Ital.] See CasBaGe ; of which it is a fpecies. 
Content with little, I can piddle here, 

On broccoli and mutton round the year ; 

But ancient fricnds, tho’ poor or out of play, 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away, 

To Brocne. Sce To Broach. 
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So Geoffry of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, fhoot- 
ing againft David’s tower in Jerufalem, broached three feetlefs 
birds. Camden’s Remains. 
Brock. n.f. [bnoc, Saxon.] A badger. 
Bro’cKeT. n. f. A red deer, two years old. 
BROGUE. x. f. [brog, Irith.] 
1. A kind of fhoc. 
I thought he fept ; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfwer’d my fteps too loud. Shakelp. Cymbelire. 
Sometimes it is given out, that we muft either take thrce 
halfpence, or eat our Lrogues. Swift. 
2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or manner of pronuncia- 
tion. 
To BRODER. v.a. [brodir, Fr.] To adorn with figures of 
needle-work. 
A robe and a broidered coat, and a girdle. Exodus; xxviii. 4. 
Infant Albion lay 
In mantles broider’d o’er with gorgeous pride. Tickell. 
BRO'IDERY. n. f. [from broider.] Embroidery; flower-work ; 
additional ornaments wrought upon cloath. 
The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 
The breaft to Kenna facred, and to love, 
Lie rent and mangled. 
BROIL. n.f. [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; a quarrel. 
Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didft leave it. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
He has fent the fword both of civil broils, and publick war, 
amongft us. Wake, 
Rude were their revels, and obfcenc their joys, 
The droils of drunkards, and the luft of boys. Granville. 
To BROIL. v. a. [bruler, Fr.] To drefs or cook by laying on 
the coals, or before the fire. 
Some ftrip the fkin, fome portion out the f{poil, 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Drydens Æneid. 
To Brot. v.n. Tobe inthe heat. 
Where have you been broiling ?— 
Among the croud 1’ th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Long ere now all the planets and comets had been broiling in 
the fun, had the world lafted from all eternity. Cheyne. 
To BROKE. v. n. [of uncertain etymology. Skinner feems in- 
clined to derive it from to break, becaufe broken men turn fac- 
tors or brokers. Cafanbon, from weatkw. Skinner thinks, again, 
that it may be contracted from procurer. Mr. Lye more pro- 
bably deduces it from bnuccan, Sax. to be bufy.] To tranfact 
bufinefs for others, or by others, It is ufed generally in re- 
proach. 


Tickell. 


He does, indeed, 
And brokes with all that can, in fuch a fuit, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakefp. 
The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men fhould wait upon other’s neceflity ; broke by fervants and 


inftruments to draw them on. Bacon. 
Bro’Kine. particip. adj. In the broker’s hands. 
Redeem trom broking pawn the blemifh’d crown, 
Wipe off the duft that hides our {ceptre’s gilt. Shake/p. 


Bro’Ken. [particip. paff. of break.] 

Preferve men’s wits from being broken with the very bent of 

fo long attention. Hooker. 
BRO'KEN MEAT. Fragments; meat that has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conftantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at fmall charges; only with the 
broken meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. ‘Swift. 

Bro/KENHEARTED. adj. [from broken and heart.] Having the 
fpirits crufhed by grief or fear. 

He hath fent me to bind up the brokenhearted. Jfa. lxi. 1. 

BRO'KENLY. adv. [from broken.] Without any regular feries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of this kind, but 
brotenly and glancingly; intending chiefly a difcourfe of his 
own voyage. Hakewell on Providence. 

Bro’ker. n. f. [from to broke.] 
1. A factor; one that does bufinefs for another; one that makes 
bargains for another. 

Brokers, who, having no ftock of their own, fet up and trade 
with that of other men; buying here, and felling there, and 
commonly abufing both fides, to make out a little paultry gain. 

Temple. 
Some South-fea broker, from the city, 

Will purchafe me, the more’s the pity 5 

Lay all my fine plantations wafte, 

To fit them to his vulgar tafte. 

2. One who deals in old houfhold goods. 
3. A pimp; a match-maker. 
A goodly broker! 

Dare you prefume to harbour wanton lines ? 

To whifper and confpire againft my youth ? Shake/p. 

In chufing for yourfelf, you fhew’d your judgment ; 

Which being tallow, you fhall give me leave 

To play the broker in mine own behalf. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Bro/KERAGE. n.f. [from broker.] The pay or reward of a 
broker. See Brocace. 


Worl 


Swift. 
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BRO'NCHOCTLE. n. f. [Groyxoxntr.] A tumour of that part of 
the afpera arteria, called the bronchus. Qhiricr. 
BRO'NCHIAL. 
Bro’NcHICK. 
{nflammation of the lungs may happen cither in the bronchial 
or pulmonary veflels, and may foon be communicated from ons 
to the other, when the inflammation affects both the lobes. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Broncno’romy. n. f. [Byr and siuw.] That operation 
which opens the windpipe by incifion, to prevent fuffocation in 
a quinfty. Quini}. 
‘The operation of bronchotomy is an incifion made into the 
afpera arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when re- 

{piration is obftructed by any tumour compreffing the larynx. 
Sharp's Surgery. 


t adj. [2pyxe-.] Belonging to the throat. 


Bronp. n.f. See BRAND. 
Foolifh old man, faid then, the pagan wroth, 
That weeneft words or charms may force withftond, 
Soon fhalt thou fee, and then believe for troth, 
That I can carve with this enchanted browd. Fairy Q. b. it: 


Bronro’Locy. n.f. [Beor and dryie.] A differtation upon 
thunder. Didi: 


Bronze. n. f. [bronze, Fr.] 
1. Brafs. 
Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo ! Henley ftands, 


Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pepe's Dune. 
2; A medal. 


I view with anger and difdain, 
How little gives thee joy or pain ; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root; 
A fhell, a butterfly can do’t. 
BROOCH. 2. f. (broke, Dutch. ] 
1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Ay, marry, our chains arid our jewels.— 
Your brooches, pearls, and owches. Shake/p. Henry IV. 9. ii. 
Richly fuited, but unfeafonable ; juft like the draoch and the 


Prior. 


toothpick, which we wear not now. Shakefp. 
I know him well; he is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
2. [With painters.] A painting all of one colour. Didi. 


To Broocu. v.a. [from the noun.} To adorn with jewels. 
Not th’ imperious fhew 
Of the full-fortun’d Czefar, ever fhall 
Be broach’d with me. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
To BROOD. v.n. [bnædan, Saxon.] 
1. To fit on eggs; to hatch them. 
Thou from the firft 

Waft prefent, and, with mighty wings outfpread, 

Dove-like fat’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs, 

And ma?’ft it pregnant. Miltons Par. L-ft, b. i. 1.2%. 

Here nature fpreids her fruitful fweetnefs round, 

Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. 

2. To cover chickens under the wing. 
Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy, 

Their young fucceffion all their cares employ ; 

They breed, they brood, inftruct and educate, 

And make provifion for the future ftate. Dryden's Virgil. 

Find out fome uncouth cell, 

Where brooding dari-nefs fpreads his jealous wings, 

And the night raven fings. 

3. To watch, or confider any thing anxioufly. 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold, 

Who dare not give. 

As rejoicing mifers 

Brood o'er their precious ftores of fecret gold. Smith's Phedr. 

4. To mature any thing by care. 

Tt was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were ever amongft 
nations a brooding of a war, and that there is no fure league but 
impuiflance to do hurt. Bacons War with Spain. 

To Broop. v.a. To cherifh by care; to hatch. 
Cf crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 
You'll fit and brood your forrows on a throne. 
Broop. n.f [from the verb. ] 
1. Offspring; progeny. 
The heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul infection of fo great a vice. Fairfax, b. i. 
With terrours, and with clamours compafs’d round, 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. Par. L. b. ii. 
Or any other of that heav’nly brood, 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome good. 
Milton. 
Ælian difcourfes of ftorks, and their affeCtion toward their 
brood, whom they inftruct to fly. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
2. Generation. b 
Have you forgotten Libya’s burning waftes, 
Its barren rocks, parch’d earth, and hills of fand, 
Its tainted air, and all its dreads of poifon ? Addifon’s Cato. 
3. Ahatch; the number hatched at once. 

I was wonderfully pleafed to fee the different workings of 

inftinét in a hen followed by a brood of ducks. Speé?, N° 121. 
4. Something brought forth ; a production. 
3 Q 


Dryden. 


Filton: 


Drydens Æneid. 


Dryden. 
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Such things become the hatch and brood of time, 
5» The aé of covering the eggs. 
Something’s in his foul, 

O'er which his melancholy fits on brood; 

And I doubt the hatch and the difclofe 

Will be fome danger. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Bro’opy. adj. {from brood.] Ina flate of fitting on the eggs; 
inclined to fit. 

The common hen, all the while fhe is broody, fits, and leads 
her chickens, and ufes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 

Brook. z. f. {bnoc, or bnoca, Saxon.] A running water, lefs 
than a river; a rivulet. 
A fubftitute fhines brightly asa king, 

Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 

Empties itfelf, as doth an inland broo 

Into the main of waters. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Or many grateful altars I would rear, 

Of grafly turf; and pile up every ftone, 

Of luftre, from the brook ; in memory, 

Of monument to ages. Miltons Par. Loft, 

And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfue : 

The ftream was troubled, but the ford they knew. Dryden. 

Springs make little rivulets ; thofe united, make brooks; and 
thofe coming together, make rivers, which empty themfelves 
into the fea. Locke. 

To BROOK. v. a. [bnucan, Sax.] To bear; to endure; to 
fupport. 

Even they, which brosk it worft, that men fhould tell them 
of their duties, when they are told the fame by a law, think 
very well and reafonably of it. Hooker, b.i. 

A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 
Have learn’d me to brook this patiently. Shate/p. T.G. of Ver. 
How ufe doth breed a habit ina man! ~ 
This fhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourifhing peopl’d towns. 
Heav’n, the feat of blifs, 
Brooks not the works of violence, and war. Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Moft men can much rather brook their being reputed knaves, 


Shake/p. 


Bont? f. 325 


Shake/p. 


than for their honefty be accounted fools. South. 
Reftraint thou wilt not brook ; but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not trufted as your guard. Dryden. 


To Brook. v.n. To endure; to be content. 

He, in thefe wars, had flatly refufed his aid; becaufe he 
could not brook, that the worthy prince Plangus was, by his 
chofen Tiridates, preferred before him. Stdney’s Arcadia, 

ERO'OKLIME. n. f. [becabunga, Lat.] A fort of water {fpeed- 
well; very common in ditches. 

BROOM. n. f. [bnom, Saxon. ] 

3. This tree hath a papilionaceous flower, whofe pointal, which 
rifes from the flower-cup, afterward becomes a fhort, roundifh, 
{welling pod, containing, for the moft part, one kidney- fhaped 
feed in each. Millar. 

Ev'n humble broom, and ofiers, have their ufe, 

And fhade for fheep, and food for flocks, produce. Dryden, 

2. Abefom ; fo called from the matter of which it is made. 

Not a moufe 

Shall difturb this hallow’d houfe ; 

I am fent with broom before, 

To {weep the duft behind the door. Sh. Midfum. Night's Dr. 

If they came into the beit apartment, to fet any thing in or- 
der, they were faluted with a broom. Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bull. 

Bro/‘omianp. n. f. [broom and land.] Land that bears broom. 
I have known fheep cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
Bro/omsrarF. x. f. [from broom and faf.) The ftaff to which 
the broom is bound ; the handle of a befom. 

They fell on; I made good my place; at length they came 

to the drcom/taff with me; I defied ’em ftill, Shake/p. H. VII. 
From the age, 

That children tread this worldly ftage, 

Broomftaff, or poker, they beftride, 

And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 

Sir Roger pointed at fomething behind the door, which J 
found to be an old brovmnftaff. Spectator, N° 117, 

Bro/omy. adj. [from broom.] Full of broom. 

If it grow mofly or broomy, which thefe lands are inclined to, 
then break it up again, and order it as you did before, laying 
of it down again from the wheat-ftubble. Mortimer. 

The youth with broomy ftumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Swift, 
Brotn. n. f. [bnod, Sax.] Liquour in which fleth is boiled. 

You may make the broth for two days, and take the one 

half every day. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 
Inftead of light defferts, and lufcious froth, 

Our authour treats to-night with Spartan broth.  Southerne. 

If a nurfe, after being fucked dry, eats Lroth, the infant will 
fuck the éroth almoft unaltered. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Bro'rHeL. x. J. [bordel, Fr.] A houfe of lewd enter- 
BRO'THELHOUSE. § tainment; a bawdyhoufe. 
Perchance 
I faw him enter fuch a houfe of fale, 


Videlicet, a drathcl, Shake/p. Hamlet. 
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Then courts of kings were held in high renown 
Ere made the common brethe/s of the town: 
There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, x 
But chafte as maids in monafteries liv’d. Drydens. W. of B: 
From its old ruins brothelhoufes rife, P 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. Dryden's Mackfi. 
The libertine retires to the {tews, and to the brothel. Rogers. 
BRO'THER. x. f. [bno¥en, bnoBon, Saxon.] Plural, brothers, 
or brethren. 
I. One born of the fame father and mother- è 
Be fad, good brothers ; 
Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the fafhion on, Shake/p. Hen. IV: 
Whilft kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
Like enfigns all, againft like enfigns bend. 
T? whom Michael ! thus, he alfo mov’d, reply’d : 
Thefe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 454. 
Comparing two men, in reference to one common parent, it 
is very eafy to form the ideas of brothers. Locke. 
2. Any one clofely united. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers $ 
For he, to day that fheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother. Shake/p. Henry V. 
3. Any one refembling another in manner, form, or profeffion. 
He alfo that is flothful in his work, is brother to him that is 
a great watter. Prov. xviii. ge 
4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, for man in general, 
Bro'THERHOOD. n.f. [from brother and hood.] 
1. The ftate or quality of being a brother. 
This deep difgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Skakefþ. R. TT. 

Finds brotherhood in thee no {harper fpur? Shakefp. R. Il. 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it fupreme father- 
hood, or fupreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided we know 
who has it. 

2. An affociation of men for any purpofe ; a fraternity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brother- 
hood of St. George, ereéted by parliament, confifting of thir- — 
teen the moft noble and worthy perfons. Davies on Ireland. 

3. A clafs of men of the fame kind. 4 

He was fometimes fo engaged among the whecls, that not 
above half the poet appeared; at other times, he became as 
confpicuous as any of the brotherhood. Addifon. Guardian. 

BROTHERLY. adj. [from brother.} Natural; fuch as becomes 
or befeems a brother. ’ 

He was a prieft, and looked:for a prieft’s reward ; which was 
our brotherly love, and the good of our fouls and bodies. Bacon. 

Though more our money than our caufe, ' 

Their brotherly afiftance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the laws, but follow them ; obey- 
ing their fuperiours, and embracing one another in brotherly 
piety and concord, Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 33. 

BRO'THERLY. adv. After the manner of a brother ; with kind- 
nefs and affection. 

I {peak but brotherly of him; but fhould I anatomize him to 
thce as he is, I muft blufh and weep, and thou look pale and 
wonder. Shake/p. As you like it. 

BROUGHT. [participle paffive of bring.} 

The Turks, poffefled with a needlefs fear, forfook the walls, 
and could not, by any perfuafions or threats of the Captains, be 
brought on again to the affault. Knolles’s Hiftory. 

The inftances brought by our authourare but flender proofs, 

Locke. 


Danicl, 


BROW. 2. f. [bnopa, Saxon.] 
1. The arch of hair over the cye. 
Tis now the hour which all to reft allow, 
And fleep fits heavy upon every brow.  Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 
2. The forehead. 
She could have run, and waddled about; 


For even the day before fhe broke her drow. Shake/p. 
So we fome antique hero’s ftrength, 

Learn by his launce’s weight and length; 

As thefe vaft beams exprefs the beaft, 

Whole fhady brows alive they dreft. Waller. 


3. The general air of the countenance. 
Then call them to our prefence, face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow. Shake/p. Richard II, 
‘Though all things foul would bear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace muft look ftill fo. Shakefpa Macbeth, 
4. The edge of any high place. 

The earl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that day unto a 
little village, called Stoke, andthere encamped that night, upon 
the ¿row or hanging of ahill. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

On the drow of the hill beyond that city, they were fome- 
what perplexed by efpying the French embaflador, with the 
king’s coach, and othcrs, attending him. Wotton. 

Them with fire, and hoftile arms, 
Fearlefs aflaule; and, to the brow of heay'’n 
Purfuing, drive them out frorn God and blis. Par. L. b. vi. 
To Brow. v.a. [from the noun.] To bound; to limit; to 
be at the edge of. 
Tending 


Locker = 
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Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts, 
That drow this bottom glad. Ailton. 
To BRO'WBEAT. v. a. [trom brow and beat.] To deprefs with 
fevere brows, and ftern or lofty looks. 

Ít is not for a magiltrate to frown upon, and drowdeat thofe 
who are hearty and exact in their miniftry ; and, with a grave, 
infignihcant nod, to call a refulved zeal, want of prudence. 

South, 

What man will voluntarily expofe him{clf to the imperious 
browlvatings and {corns of great men? L Ejirange. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintif, while he 
was ípcaking; but though he was not fo imprudent as the 
count, he was every whit as fturdy. Addifon. 

I will not be browbeaten by the {upercilious looks of my ad- 
verfaries, who now ftand cheek by jowl by your worthip. 

Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 
Bro’wrounp. adj. [from brew and bound.] Crowned ; having 
the head encircled with a diadem. 
In that day’s feats, 
He prov’d the beft mani’ th’ field, and, for his meed, 
Was browlound with the oak. Shake[p. Coriolanus: 
Bro’wsick. adj. [from brow and fick.] Dejected ; hanging the 
head. 
But yet a gracious influence from you, 
May alter nature in our brow/ick crew. Suckling. 
BROWN. adj. [bpun, Saxon.] The name of a colour, com- 
pounded of black and any otheż colour. 

Drown, in High Dutch, is called braun; in the Netherlands, 
bruyn; in French, coleur brune; in Italian, bruno; in Greek, 
é:Ow ap, fromthe colour of the Ethiopians; for a:9w is to 
burn, and w}, a face; for that blacknefs or fwarthinefs in their 
faces, is procured through heat. In Latin it is called Jufiuss 
quafi Qus cxieraiy that is, from darkening or overfhadowing the 
light ; or of Qwoxe, which is to burn or fcorch. Peacham. 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a little 
browser. Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 

From whence high Ithaca overlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'ercharging fhades and pendent woods. Pope. 
Long untravell’d hceaths, 
With defolatiom brown, he wanders watte. Thomfon. 
Bro’wnniLe. n. f. [from brown and bill.) The ancient weapon 
of the Englifh foot; why it is called brown, I have not difco- 
vered; but we now fay brown musket from it. 
And browwrbills, levied in the city, 
Made bills to pafs the grand committee: 
Bro’wntsn. adj. [from brown.] Somewhat brown. 

A brownifh grey iron-f{tone, lying in thin ftrata, is poor, but 

runs freely. Woodward on Foffils. 
Bro’wnness. n. f. [from brown.] A brown colour. 

She would confefs the contention in hcr own mind, between 
that lovely, indeed moft lovely, brownne/s of Mufidorus’s face, 
and this colour of mine. Sidney, b. ii. 

Bro/wnstupy. n. f. [from brown and fud] Gloomy medi- 
tations ; ftudy in which we direét our thoughts to no certain 
soint. 

; They live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowfinefs and brown/ffudies; or, if brisk and active, they lay 
themfelves out wholly in making common places. Norris. 

To BROWSE. v.a. [broufer, Fr.] To eat branches, or fhrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the durt 
Cf cattle, and broufed, and forely hurt. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Thy palate then did deign 

The rougheft berry on the rudeft hedge : 

Yea, like the ftag, when fnow the pafture fheets, 

The barks of trees thou brow/fed/?.  Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 

To Browse. v. n. To fecd: itis ufed with the particle on. 

They have feared away two of my beft fheep; if any where 
I have them, ’tis by the fea-fide, brow/ing on ivy. Shake/p. 

A goat, hard preiled, took fanétuary in a vineyard; fo foon as 
he thought the danger over, he fell prefently a brow/ing upon 
the leaves. L’Eftrange. 

Could cat the tender plant, and, by degrees, 

Brow/e on the fhrubs, and crop the budding trees. Blackm. 

The Greeks were the defcendants of favages, ignorant of 
agriculture, and Lycw/ing on herbage, like cattle. Arbuthnot. 

Browse. n. f. [from the verb.] Branches, or fhrubs, fit for the 
fcod of goats, or other animals. 

The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 


Hudibras. 


‘The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the brow/e, Dryden. 
On that cloud-piercing hill, 

Plinlimmon, from afar the traveller kens, 

Aftonith’d, how the goats thcir fhrubby drow/e 

Gnaw pendent. Philips. 


To BRUISE. v. a. [brifer, Fr.] To crufh or mangle with the 
heavy blow of fomething not edged or pointed; to crufh by 
any weight; to beat into grofs powder; to beat together 
coarfely. j l 

Fellows in arms, and my moft loving friends, 
Bruisd underneath the yoke of tyranny. —Shake/p. R. 08 
And fix far deeper in his head their ftings, 
‘Than temporal death fhall brui/e the victor’s heel, 
Or theirs whom he redcems. Par, Loft, bu xii £433. 
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As in old chaos heav’n with earth confus’d, 
And ftars with rocks together crufh’d and braisd. Waller. 
They beat their breafts with many a bruifing blow, 
Till they turn’ livid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryden's Fab: 
Bruise. x. f. [from the verb.] A hurt with fomething blunt 
and heavy. 
One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, 


This fit for bruife, and that for blood. Hudibras. 
I fince have labour’d 

To bind the bruifes of a civil war, 

And ftop the iffues of theit wafting blood. Dryden. 


Bau'tsewort. n. f An herb; the fame with Comexey ; 
which fee. 
BRUIT. x. f. [bruit, Fr.] Rumour} noife; report. 

Wherewith a brui? ran from one to the other, that the king 
was flain. Sidney, b. ii. 

Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him 
to fend to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend. . Hayw. 

Tam not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. Shakefp. Timon. 
To Bauir. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To report; to noife abroad ; 
to rumour. Neither the verb nor the houn ate now mucli 
in ufe. 
His dcath, 

Being bruited once; took fire and heat away 

From the beft temper’d courage in his troops. Shak. Hen. V. 

It was ¿ruited, that I meant nothing lefs than to go to Gui- 
ana. Raleigh’ s Effays: 

Bru'mar. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to the winter. 

About the drumal folftice, it hath been obferved, even unto a 
proverb, that the fea is calm, and the winds do ceafe, till the 
young ones are excluded, and forfake their nefts. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 10. 

Brun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, are all derived from 

the Sax. bonn, bounn, bpunna, bunna; all fignifying a river or 

brook. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Brunet. n.f. [brunette, Fr.] A woman with a brown com- 
plexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this fafhion, to infult 
the olives and the brunettes. Addifon. Guardian, N° 109. 

Bru'nion. n.f. [brugnon, Fr.] A fort of fruit between a plum 
and a peach. Trevoux. 

Brunt. 2. f. [brunft, Dutch.] 

1. Shock; violence. 

Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, than venture 
him. Sidney, b. it: 

God, who caus’d a fountain, at thy pray’r, 

From the dry ground to fpring, thy thirft t’ allay 

After the brunt of battle. Miltons Agonifies, L. 81. 

Faithful minifters are to ftand and endure the brunt : acom- 
mon foldier may fly, when it is the duty of him that holds the 
ftandard to die upon the place. South, 

2. Blow; ftroke. 
A wicked ambufh, which lay hidden long 
In the clofe covert of her guileful eyen, » 
Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 
Too feeble I t’ abide the brunt fo ftrong.  Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
The friendly rug preferv’d the ground, 

And headlong knight, from bruife or wound, 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

An heavy brunt of cannon-ball. 

BRUSH. n. /. [broff, Fr. from brufcus, Lat.] 

x. An inftrument to clean any thing, by rubbing off the dirt or 
foil. It is generally made of briftles fet in wood. 

2. It is ufed for the larger and ftronger pencils ufed by painters. 

Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arming all the pen- 
cils and dru/hes of the town againft me? Stillingfleet. 

With a {mall bru/h you muft fmear the glue well upon the 
joint of each piece. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes. 

3. A rude affault; a fhock; rough treatment; which, by the 
fame metaphor, we call a /couring. 
Let grow thy finews till their knots be ftrong, 

And tempt not yet the brufhes of the war. Shakefp. 

It could not be poffible, that, upon fo little a bru/h as Waller 
had fuftained, he could not be able to follow and difturb the 
king. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Elfe when we put it to the puth, 

They had not giv’n us fuch a brufh. 

To Brusn. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fwecp or rub with a bruth. 

If he be not in love with fome woman, there is no believing 
old figns; he brufhes his hat o’ morning; what fhould that 
bode? Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing: 

2. To ftrike with quicknefs, as in brufhing. 
The wrathful beaft about him turned light, 
And him fo rudely pafling by, did bruh 
With his long tail, that horfe and man to ground did ruth. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b.i, cant. ii. flanz. 16. 
Has Somnus bru/h’d thy eyelids with his rod? Dryden. 
His fon Cupavo bru/h’d the briny flood, 
Upon his ftern a brawny centaur ftood, Drydens Zineid. 
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High o’er the billows flew the mafly load, 


And near the fhip came thund’ring on the flood, 


Tt almoft bru/h’d the helm. Pope's Odyffey, b. ix: 
3. To paint with a brufh. 
You have commilfioned me to paint your fhop, and I have 


done my beft to bruh you up like your neighbours. Pope. 
4. Lo carry away, by an act like that of brufhing. 
And from the boughs bru/h off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. Milton. 


The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all ri- 
vers muft empty themfelves, ought to have fo fpacious a fur- 
face, that as much water may be continually bru/bed off by the 
winds, and exhaled by the fun, as, befides what falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 

5. To move as the brufh. 
A thoufand nights have bru/h’d their balmy wings 
Over thefe eyes. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
To BRUSH. v.n. 
1. To move with halte: a ludicrous word, applied to men. 
Nor wept his fate, nor caft a pitying cye, 


Nor took him down, but bru/h’d regardlefs by. Dryden. 
The French had gather’d all their force, 

And William met them in their way ; 

Yet off they bru/h’d, both foot and horfe. Prior. 


2. To fly over; to fkim lightly. 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And, brufking o’cr, adds motion to the pool. Dryden's Fab. 

Bru’sHER. n. f. [from brufh.] He that ufes a bruh. 
Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were like bru/h- 
ers of noblemens cloaths. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Bru’suwoop. n f. [from brufhand wood. I know not whether 
it may not be corrupted from brow/ewood.] Rough, low, clofe, 
fhrubby thickets ; {mall wood fit for firé. 
It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe blows, 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 

With brufhwood, and with chips, fhe ftrengthens thefe, 

And adds at laft the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden's Fab. 

Bru'sy. adj. [from brufh.} Rough or fhaggy, like a brufh. 

I fufpeéted, that it might have proceeded from fome fmall 
unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by the bru/hy fubftance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

To Bru’stxe. v.n. [bpayclian, Saxon.] To crackle; to make 
a {mall noife. Skinner. 

Bru'tAL. adj. [brutal, Fr. from brute.) 

3. That which belongs to a brute; that which we have in com- 
mon with brutes. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftratagems of human 


reafon. L’Eftrange. 
2. Savage; cruel; inhuman. 
The brutal bus’nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervants’ care. Dryden. 


Brura‘iiry. n.f. {brutalité, Fr.) Savagenefs; churlifhnefs ; 
inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and efcapes not 
the opinion of brutality. Locke. 

To BRUT'ALIZE. v. n. [brutalifer, Fr.] To grow brutal or fa- 
vaze. 

pon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind of tran{port, with his countrymen, brutalized with 
them intheir habit and manners, and would never again return 
to his foreign acquaintance. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

To Bruta‘LizE. v.a. To make brutal or favage. 
Bru’'TAtty. adv. [from brutal.] Churlifhly; inhumanly ; cru- 
elly. 

Mtns. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a bot- 
tle at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuthnot, 

BRUTE. adj. [brutus, Lat.] 
a. Senfelefs ; unconfcious. 

Nor yet are we fo low and bafe as their athcifm would de- 
prefs us; not walking ftatues of clay, not the fons of brute 
earth, whofe final inheritance is death and corruption. Bentl. 

2. Savage ; irrational ; ferine. 

Even brute animals make ufe of this artificial way of mak- 
ing divers motions, to have feveral fignifications to call, warn, 
chide, cherifh, threaten. Folder’ Elements of Speech, 

In the promulgation of the Mofaick law, if fo much as a 
brute beaft touched the mountain, it was to be ftruck through 
with a dart. South. 

3. Beftial; in common with beafts. 
Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’r. Par. Regained. 
4. Rough; ferocious ; uncivilized. 
The brute philofopher, who ne’er has prov d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 
Brute. n. f. [from the adjective. ] A brute creature; a creature 
without reafon; a favage. 
What may this mean? Language of man pronounc’d 
By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs'd? Par. Lof., 
To judgment he proceeded, on th’ accurs’d 
acrpent, tho’ brute; unable to transfer 
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The guilt on him, who made him inftrument 
Of mifchicf. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. L 165. 
Brutes may be confidered as cither, aerial, terreftrial, aqua- 
tick, or amphibious. I call thofe aerial, which have wings, 
wherewith they can fupport themfclves in the air; terreftrial 
are thofe, whofe only place of reft is upon the earth ; aquatick 
are thofe, whofe conftant abode is upon the water. Locke. 
To thofe three prefent impulfes, of fenfe, memory, and in= 
ftinct, moft, if not all, the fagacitics of brutes may be reduced. 
Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 
All but the page prefcrib’d, this prefent flate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know ; 
Or who could fuffer being here below ? Popes Ef- on Man. 
To BRUTE. v. a. [written ill for bruit.] To report. 
This, once bruted through the army, filled them all with 
heavinefs. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
pe n. f. [from brute.] Brutality; a word not now 
ufed. 


- 


Thou dotard vile, 

That with thy drutene/s fhend’ft thy comely age. Fairy Q, 

To Bru’tiry. v. a. [from brute.] “To make a man a brute. 
O thou falacious woman! am I then érutified? Ay; feel 
it here ; I fprout, I bud, I bloflom, I am ripe horn mad. 
Congreve’s Old Batchelor. 
Bru’tisH. adj. [from brute. ] 
x. Beftial; refembling a beaft. 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 

With monftrous fhapes and forceries abus’d 

Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek ’ 

Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in bruti/b forms. Par. Loft, 

2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; favage; ferocious. 

Brutes, and bruti/b men, are commonly more able to bear 

pain, than others, Grew’s Co/mologia Sacra, b. il. c.b. 
3. Grofs; carnal. i 

For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine, 

As fenfual as the bruti/h fting itfelf. Shakefp. As you like ite 

After he has flept himfelf into fome ufe of himiclf, by much 
ado he ftaggers to his table again, and there acts over the fame 
brutifh {cene. South. 

4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 

They were not fo bruti/b, that they could be ignorant to 

call upon the name of God. Hooker, b. v. § 35° 
Bru'tTisHLy. adv. [from brutifh.] In the manner of a brute; 
of a favage and unnatural man. p 

Iam not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutifhly to fubmit to any 
man’s dictates. K. Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a difputable 
principle, is bruti/bly to outrun his reafon. South. 

Bru’risuness. n. f. [from brutifb.) Brutality ; favagenefs; in- 
fenfibility. g 

All other courage, befides that, is not true valour, but dru- 

tifhnefs. Sprat. 
Bry/ony. x. f. [bryonia, Lat.] A plant. À 

It has a climbing ftalk, with fpines; the leaves are like thofe = 
of the vine; the flowers confift of one leaf, which is expanded 
at the top, and divided into five parts, and, in the female plants, _ 
fucceeded by round berries, growing on footftalks ; the flowers 
of the male plants have five apices in each, but are barren. The — 
fpecies are, 1. The common white bryony. 2.Smooth African 
bryony, with deep cut leaves, and yellow flowers, &c. The 
firft fort grows upon dry banks, under hedges, in many parts of 
England; but may be cultivated in a garden for ufe, by fowing 
the berries in the fpring of the year, in a dry poor foil. The 
roots of this plant have been formerly cut into a human Mapes a 
and carried about the country, and fhewn as mandrakes. Aih 

Bus. n. f. [acant word.] Strong malt liquour. 

Or if it be his fate to mect 
With folks who have more weaith than wit, 
He loves cheap port, and double bub, 

And fettles in the humdrum club. 

BU'BBLE. n. f. [bobbel, Dutch.] 
1. A fmall bladder of water; a film of water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of ahemifphere; air within, and a 
little fkin of water without: and it feemeth fomewhat ftrange, 
that the air fhould rife fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it cometh to the top, fhould be ftayed by fo weak a cover. 
as that of the bubble is. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N° 24. 

The colours of bubbles, with which children play, are va- 
rious, and change thcir fituation varioufly, without any refpect 
to confine or fhadow. Newtons Opticks. 

2. Any thing which wants folidity and firmnefs; any thing that 
is morc fpecious than rcal. 

The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not lightly 
upon the ftrength of thc proceedings there, which was but a 
bubble, but upon letters from the lady Margaret. Bacch. 

Then a foldier, 

Secking the ducb/c, reputation, 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

War, he fung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubéle, 
Fighting fill, and {till deftroying. Dryden. 
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2, A cheat; a falie fhow. 
‘The nation then too late will find, 
Directors promifes but wind, 


South-fea at beit a mighty bubble. Swift. 
4. The perfon cheated. 
Ceate, deareft mother, ceafe to chide ; 
Gany’s a cheat, and I’m a dubdle ; 
Yet why this great excefs of trouble. Prior: 


He has been my bubble thefe twenty years, and, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, underftands no more of his own affairs, than 
achild in fwaddling clothes. Arbuthnot s Hifl. of Y. Bull. 

To BU'RBLE. u. n. [from the noun.] “To rife in bubbles. 
Alas! a crimfon river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain ftirr’d with wind, 
Doth rife and fall. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Adder’s fork, and blindworm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing : 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble, 

Like a hellbroth boil and bubble. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. Dryden. 
2. To run with a gentle noife. 
For thee the bubbling {prings appear’d to mourn, 

And whifpering pines made vows for thy return. Dryden- 

The fame fpring fuffers at fome times a very manifeft remif- 
fion of its heat: at others, as manifeft an increafe of it; yea, 
fometimes to that excefs, as to make it boil and bubble with ex- 
treme heat. Woodward's Nat. Hif: 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty fwain, 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or funfhine to the bec, 

Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. 

To Bu'sBBLE. v. a. To cheat: acant word. 

He tells me, with great paffion, that fhe has bubbled him out 

of his youth; and that fhe has drilled him on to five and fifty. 
Addifon. Spectator, N° 89. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau better with a 

toy. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of F. Bull. 
EuU'BBLER. ». f. [from dubble.} A cheat. 

What words can fufice to exprefs, how infinitely I efteem 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and bubblers. Digby to Pope. 

Bu'ssy. n. f A woman’s breatt. 

Foh ! fay they, to fee a handfome, brisk, genteel, young fel- 
low, fo much governed by a doating old women; why don’t 
you go and fuck the bubbly ? Arbuthnot’s Fohn Bull. 

Bu'zo. n.f. [Lat. ftom gees, the groin.] ‘That part of the groin 
from the bending of the thigh to the fcrotum; and therefore all 
tumours in that part are called buboes. Quincy. 

I fuppurated it after the manner of a bubo, opened it, and en- 
deavcured deterfion. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Busonoce Le. n. f. [Lat. from 22€», the groin, and x7r, a rup- 
ture.] A particular kind of rupture, when the inteftines break 
down into the groin. Quincy. 

When the inteftine, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal mufcles into the groin, itis called hernia inguina- 
lis, or, if into the fcrotum, fcrotalis : thefe two, though the firft 
only is properly fo called, are known by the name of bubonocele. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
Bucanrers. n.f. A cant word for the privateers, or pirates, of 
America. 
Buccetra’tion. n. f. [buccella, a mouthful, Lat.] In fome chy- 
mical authours, fignifies a dividing into large pieces. Harris. 
BUCK. n. f. [Eauche, Germ. fuds, or lye.] 
1. The liquour in which cloaths are wafhed. 

Buck 2 I would I could wath myfelf of the buck: I warrant 

you, buck, and of the feafon too it fhall appear. Shake/p. 
2. The cloaths wafhed in the liquour. 

Of late, nct able to travel with her furred pack, fhe wathes 

bucks here at home. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
BUCK. n.f. [bwch, Welch ; bock, Dutch ; bouc, Fr.} The male 
of the fallow deer; the male of rabbcts, and other animals. 

Bucks, goats, and the like, are faid to be tripping or faliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Peacham. 

To Buck. v. a. [from the noun.] To wath clothes. 

Here isa bafket ; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 

upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shakefp. 
To Buck. v. n. [from the noun.} To copulate as bucks and 
does. 

The chief time of fetting traps, is in their bucking time. 

Mortimer. 
Bu’cxpaskert. .f The bafket in which cloaths are carried to 
the wath. pent 

They canveyed me into a buckbasket ; rammed me in with 
foul fhirts, foul ftockings, and greafy napkins. Shake/p. 

Bu'cKREAN. n. f. [bocksbsonen, Dutch.] A plant ; a fort of trefoil- 
The bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, buckbane, gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by intufion. Floyer. 
Bu'cKker. n. f. [baquet, Fr.] 
1. The vefiel in which water is drawn out of a well, 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another 3 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
“he other down unfeen, and full of water. Shaleh. R. Ul. 
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Is the fea ever likely to'be evaporated by the fun, or to be cm- 

puicd with buckets ? Bentley. 
2s veflels in which water is carried, particularly to quench 
arfire. 
Now flrects grow throng’d, and, bufy as by day; 
Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 


And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. Dryden 
‘The porringers, that in a row 

Hung high, and made a glitt’ring fhow, 

To a lefs noble fubftance chang’d, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift. 


BUCKLE. n. f. [bwecl, Welch, and the fame in the Armorick ; 
boucle, ¥Fr.] 
1. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch made to falten one 
thing to another. 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold. Shakefp: 

The chlamys was a fort of fħort cloak tied with a buckle, 
commonly to the right fhoulder. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

‘Three feal-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. Pope. 
2. The ftate of the hair crifped and curled, by being kept long in 
the fame ftate. 

The greateft beau was dreffed in a flaxen periwig; the wearcr 
of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets his wig lie in buckle 
for a whole half year. Spectator, N° 129. 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon’ {elf might own, 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian ftone. 

To Bu'cKLe. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faften with a buckle. 
Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s. bending knee. 

France, whofe armour confcience buckl’d on; 

Whom zcal and charity brought to the field. 

Thus, ever, when I buckle on my helmet, 

Thy fears afflict thee. Philips. 

When you carry your mafter’s riding-coat, wrap your own 
in it, and buckle them up clofe with a ftrap. Swift. 

2. To prepare to do any thing: the metaphor is taken from buck- 
ling on the armour. 
‘The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain, 
And catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, 
And fhining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. Fairy Q. 
. To join in battle. 

The Lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was forbidden 
to charge, until the foot of the avantguard were buckled with 
them in front. . Hayward. 

4. To confine. 
How brief the life of man 

Runs his crring pilgrimage ! 

That the ftretching of a fpan 

Buckles in his fum of age. 

To Bu'ckLe. v.n. [bucken, Germ.] 
1. To bend; to bow. 
As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints, 

Like ftrengthlefs hinges, buctle under life, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave, 

At dead of night, fhall raife his fon, and cry, 

Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaft you lie 5 

Go buckle to the law. Dryden. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. See acive, fecond fenfe. 

This is to be done in children, by trying them, when they 
are by !azinefs unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to make them buckle to the thing propofed. Locke. 

3. To buckle with, ‘Yoengage with; to encounter. 
For fingle combat, thou fhalt buckle with me. 
Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide; 
Is this an age to buckle with a bride? Dryden's Fuvu. fat. vi. 
BUCKLER. n. f. [bwecled, Welch; bouclier, Fr.) A fhicld; a 
defenfive weapon buckled on the arm. 
He took my arms, and, while I forc’d my way, 

Through troops of foes, which did our paflage itay 3 

My buckler o’er my aged father caft, 

Still fighting, ftill defending as I paft. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

‘This medal compliments the emperour in the fame fenfe as 
the old Romans did their dictator Fabius, when they called him 
the buckler of Rome. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To Bu’cxrer. v. a. [from the nour. ] To fupport; to defend. 
Fear not, fweet wench, they fhall not touch thee, Kate; 
Tl buckler thee againft a million. Shake[p. Tam. the Shrew. 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falihood with a pedigree? = Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Bu'cKLER-THORN. 7. f Chrift s-thorn. 
Bv'ekmasrt. n. f. The fruit or matt of the beec’ tree. 
Bu'ckram. n.f- [bougran, Fr.] A fort of {trong linen cloth, 
{tiffened with gum, ufed by taylors and ftaymakers. 

l have peppered two of them; two, l am fure, I have paid, 

two rogues in buckram fuits. Shakep. Henry IV. 
Bu'ckrams., n. fe The fame with wild garlick. See GARLICK. ` 
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Bu'cksnorn PLANTAIN: nf. [coroncpu;, Lat. from the form 
of the leaf.) A plant. 

It agrees in flower and fruit with the plantain ; but its leaves 
are deeply cut in on the edges ; whereas the Icaves of the plan- 
tain are cither entire, or but flichtly indented. ‘Ihe fpecies are 
four; 1. Garden buckshorn plantain, or hartfhozn, &c. The 
firft fpecies, though entitled a garden plant, yct is found wild up- 
on moft commons, and barren heaths ; where, from the poor- 
nefs of the foil, it appears to be very different {rom the garden 
kind, as being little more than a fourth part fo large. ‘This 
fpecies was formerly cultivated in gardens as a falad herb, but, 
at prefent, is little regarded, and wholly difufed. Miller. 

Bu’cxruorn. x. f. [rhamuus, Lat. fuppofed to be fo called from 
bucc, Sax. the belly.] 

It hath a funnel-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, divided 
toward the top into four or five fegments ; out of the flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, which becomes a foft roundifh berry, 
very full of juice, inclofing four hard feeds. The fpecies are, 
Common purging buckthorn. 2. Lefer purging buckthorn. 3. 
Buckt! or., with long {pines, and a white bark of Montpelier. 
The firit of thefe trees is very common in hedges ; the berries 
of which are ufed in medicine, particularly for making a fyrup, 
which was formerly in great ufe ; though, of late, other forts of 
berries have cither been mixed with thofe of the buckthorn, or 
wholly fubftituted in their place ; which mixture hath fpoiled 
the fyrup, and rendered it lefs efteemed. “The buckthorn ber- 
rics may be diftinguifhed whether they are rignt or not, by 
opening them, and obferving the number of feeds in each; for 
thefe have commonly four. The fecond fort is lefs common 
in England. Both thefe forts may be propagated, by laying 
down their tender branches in autumn. ‘The firft fort will grow 
to the height of eighteen or twenty fect; the fecond fort fel- 
dom rifes above cight feet high. They may alfo be propagated 
by feeds. Miller. 

BuCKWHEAT- x. f. [buckweitz, Germ. fagopyrum, Lat.] 

The flowers grow in a fpike, or branched from the wings of 
the leaves ; the cup of the flower is divided into five parts, and 
refembles the petals of a fower ; the feeds are black, and three 
cornered. The fpecies are, 1. Common upright buckwheat. 
2. Common crecping buckwheat. The firft is cultivated in 
England, and is a great improvement to dry barren lands. The 
fecond grows wild, and is feldom cultivated. Miller. 

Ruco’Lick. adj. [Bovxcrixe, from Bovxca®, a cowherd.} Paftoral. 
BUD. z. f. [bouton, Fr.] The firft fhoot of a plant; a gem. 
Be as thou waft wont to be; 

Sce as thou waft wont to fee : 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s Aower 

Hath fuch force and blefled power. Shake/p. Mid/: N. Dr. 

Writers fay, as the moft forward bud 

Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 

Is turn’d to folly, blafting in the bud, 

Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Shake/p. T. G. of Ver. 

When you the flow’rs for Chloe twine, 

Why do you to her garland join, 

The meaneft dud that falls from mine ? I Prior. 

Infects wound the tender buds, with a long hollow trunk, and 
depofit an egg in the hole, with a fharp corroding liquour, that 
caufeth a {welling in the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. Bentley, 

To Bun. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put forth young fhoots, or gems. 
Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brook of the field. 
Exclus, xxxix. 13. 
There the fruit, that was to be gathered from fuch a con- 
flux, quickly Ludded out. Clarendon, b. ii. 
Heav’n gave him all at once, then fnatch’d away, ) 
Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey ; ¢ 
Juft like the flow’r that buds and withers ina day. 3J Dryd. 
Tho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d, 
And felt for budding horns on their fmooth foreheads rear’d, 
Dryden’ s Silenus. 
2. To be inthe bloom, or growing. 
Young budding virgin, fair and frefh and {weet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shake/p. 
To Bup. v.a. To inoculate; to graff by inferting a bud into 
the rind of another trce. 

Of apricocks, the largeft mafculine is much improved by 

budding upon a peach ftock. Temple. 
To BUDGE. v. n. [bouger, Fr.] To ftir; to move off the 
place: a low word. 
All your prifoners 
Tn the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 
They cannot budge till your rcleafe. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
The moufe ne’er fhun’d the cat, as they did budge 
From rafcals worfe than they. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
I thought th’ hadft fcorn’d to budge 
For fear. Hudthras, cant. ii. 
BubGE. adj. [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; tiff; formal. 
O foolifhnefs of men ! that Iend their cars 
To thofe budge doctors of the {toicks. Milton. 
Bunce. n.f. ‘The dreffed fkin or fur of lambs. Dig. 
Bu'pcer, x. f. [from the verb.] One that moves or ftirs from 
his place. 
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Let the firft Audger die the other’s flave, 

And the gods doom him after. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Bu'pcer. n.f. [bogette, Fr.] 
1. A bag, fuch as may be eafily carried. 

If tinkers may have leave to live, 

And bear the fowfkin budget ; 

Then my account I well may give, 

And in the ftocks avouch it. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Sir Robert Clifford, in whofe bofom, or budget, moft of Per- 

kin’s fecrets were laid up, was come into England. Bacon. 
His budget with corruptions cramm’d, te 

The contributions of the damn’d. Swift. 

2. It is ufed for a ftore, or ftock. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when the 

fox’s whole budget of inventions failed him. L Eftrange. 
Burr. n.f. [from buffalo. 
1. A fort of leather prepared from the fkin of the buffalo; ufed 
for wait belts, pouches, ége. 
A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough, 
Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and askin of buff. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. The fkins of elks and oxen drefled in oil, and prepared after 
the fame manner as that of the buffalo. 
3. A military coat made of thick leather, fo that a blow cannot 
eafily pierce it. 
A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough, 
A wolf, nay worfe, a fellow all in buf Shakefp. 
To BUFF. v.a. [buffe, Fr.] Vo ftrike: it is a word not in ufe 
‘There was a fhock, 
To have buff'd out the blood 
From ought but a block. Ren. Fobnfon’s Underwoods. — 
BU’FFALO. n.f. [Ital.] A kind of wild ox. 
Become th’ unworthy browfe 
Of bupfaloes, falt goats, and hungry cows. Drydens Virgil. 
Bu'Frer. n.f. (buffetto, Ital.) A blow with the fift; a box on 
the car. 

O, I could divide myfelf, and go to buffets, for moving fuch 

a difh of skimmed milk with fo honourable an aGion. Shake/p. 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Haft ta’en with equal thanks. 

Go, baff’d coward, left I run upon thec, 

And with one buffet lay thy ftru€ture low. Milton's Agonifle 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 
His buckler beats; the fon of Neptune, ftunn’d 
With thefe repeated buffets, quits the ground. Dryden. 
Burre’r. n. f. [buffette, Fr.] A kind of cupboard; or fet of 
fhelves, where plate is fet out to fhew, in a room of entertain- 
ment. 
The rich bufèt well-colour’d ferpents grace, 
And gaping Triton’s {pew to wath your face. Pope. 
ToBu'rrev. v, n. [fromthe noun.] To ftrike with the hand ; 
to box; to beat. 

Why, woman, your hufband is in his old luncs again; he fo 
buffets hirafelf cn the forehead, crying, peer out, peer out ! that 
any madnefs I ever yet beheld, fcemed but tamenefs. Shakefp. 

Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fift of France.  Shake/p. K. Jobn. 
The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide. Shakefp. Ful. Cefar. 
Inftantly I plung’d into the fea, f 
And, buffeting the billows to her refcue, 
Redcem’d her life with half the lofs of mine. 
To Bu'FFET. v.n. To play a boxing-match.. 
If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. 
Shakefp. Henry V. 
BU'FFETER. 2. f. [from buffet.] A boxer; one that buffets. 
Bu'FFLE. x. f. [beuffle, Fr.] The fame with buffalo; a wild ox. 
To Bu’FFLe. v. n. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to be ata 
lofs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, buffing, well- 
meaning mortal, Piftorides, who lies equally under the con- 
tempt of both parties. Swift. 

Bu'FFLEHEADED. adj. [from buffe and bead.) A man with a 
large head, like a buffalo; dull; ftupid; foolifh. 

BUFFO'ON. n. f. [buffon, Fr.] 

1. A man whofe profeflion is to make fport, by low jefts and an- 
tick poftures ; ajackpudding. 

No prince would think himfelf greatly honoured, to have his 
proclamation canvafled on a publick ftage, and become the fport 
of buffoons. Watts. 

2. A man that practifes indecent raillery. 
It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to be infolent to thofe 
that will bear it, and flavith to others. L Eftrange. 
The bold buffoon, whene’er they trade the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with geft obfcene. 
Purro/onery. n. f. [from buffoon.] 
1. The praétice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and efcapes not the 
opinion of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and wit buf- 
foonery. Lock on Education. 

2. Low jefts; ridiculous pranks ; fcurrile mirth. Dryden places 
the accent, improperly, on the firit fyllable. 

Where publick minifters encourage tuffocnery, it is no ie 
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Shakefp. Hamlet, 


Otway. 


Garth. 
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def if buttoons fet up for publick minifters. L’Eftraige. 
And whilf it lafts, lct bujfoonery fucceed, 
To make us laugh; for never was more:need. Dryden. 


BUG. »./. A itinking infec bred in old houfhold ftuff. In the 
following paige, wings are crroncou‘ly afcribed to it. 
Yet let me flap this éug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, which ftinks and ftings.  Pofe. 
Puc. yn. J. [It isderived by fome from big, by others from 
Bu Guear. $ pug; bug, in Welch, has the fame meaning.] A 

frightful object; a walking fpectre, imagined to ke fcen ; ge- 
nerally now ufed for a falfe terrour to frighten babes. 
Each trembling leaf and whittling wind they hear, 
As ghaftly lug their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do itrive their fearfulnefs to feign. 
Sir, fpare your threats ; 

The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. Shate/p. 

Haft not flept to-night? would he not, naughty man, let it 

fleep ? a bugbear take him. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

We have a horrour for uncouth monfters ; but, uponcuttom 

and experience, all thefe ¿ugs grow familiar and cafy to us. 
L Eftrange. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 

children, fink deep, fo as not eafily, if ever, to be got out 
again. Locke. 


Toe a 
Fairy Q. b. ii. 


To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 
As want of figure, and a {mall eftate. Pope. 
Bu coiness. x. f. [from buggy.] Being infeéted with bugs. 
bu GGy. adj. [trom bag.} Abounding with bugs. 
Bu GLE. ) 2. f. [from buzen, Sax. to bend, Skinner ; from 
Bu'crenorn. § bucala, Lat. a heifer, Junius; from bugle, the 
benafus. Zye.] A hunting horn. 
Then took that {quire an horny buele {mail, 

Which hung adown his fide in twifted gold, 

And taffels gay. Fairy Queen, b.i. c. viii. flanz. 3. 

That I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang 
my bugle in an invifible baldrick, all women fhall pardon me. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
He gave his buglehorn a blaft, 
That through the woodland echo'd far and wide. 
Bu'cue. n. f. A fhining bead of black glafs. 
Bugie bracelets, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
*Vis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
‘That can entame my fpirits to your worthip. 
Bu'cte. x. f. [from bugula, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a Hower confifting of one leaf, divided into three 
parts; out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a 
nail, attended by four embryos, which become fo many ob- 
long fecds, fhut up in a husk ; the flowers are placed in whorles 
round the ftalk. The fpecies are, 1. Common bugle. 2. The 
greatc{t bugle of the Alps. 3. Hairy eaftern bugle, with an in- 
verted blue flower, fpotted with white. 4. Eaftern bugle, with a 
purplifh violet coloured flower, &c. The firft and fecond forts 
grow wild in moift woods and meadows, and continue in 
flower from May to September. ‘The bugle is greatly efteemed 
as a vulnerary herb, and is ufed both externally and internally. 
They are very hardy plants, and propagate greatly by their 
trailing ftalks. Miller. 

Bu'cre. n.f- A fort of wild ox. Philips’s World of Words. 
Bu’cLoss. [from bugloffum, Lat.] The herb ox-tongue. 

The fiowers are {mall and tubulous, divided at the top into 
five obtufe fegments, and are expanded in a round form; the 
feeds are like the head of a viper. They may be cultivated by 
fowing their feeds in the fpring; its flowers are ufed in medi- 
cinal cordials. Miller. 

To BUILD. v.a. preter. I built, I have built. [bilden, Dutch. ] 
1. To raife from the ground ; to make a fabrick, or an edifice. 

Thus faith the Lord, thou fhalt not build me an houfe to 

dwell in. Hooker, b. ii. § 6. 
When ufurers tell their gold in the field, 

And whores and bawds do churches build. Shakefp. 

When the head-drefs was built up in a couple of cones and 
fpires, which ftood fo exceffively high on the fide of the head, 
that a woman, who was but a pigmy without her head-drefs, 
appearcd like a coloffus upon putting it on. Speétator, N° 98. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 


Tickell, 


Shakefp. 


To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Pope. 
2. To raife any thing on a fupport or foundation. 
Love buiit on beauty, foon as beauty, dics; 
Choofe this face, chang’d by no deformities. Donne. 


I would endeavour to deftroy thofe curious, but groundlefs 
ftructures, that men have built up of opinions alone. Boyle. 
To Buitp. v.n. To depend on; to reft on. } 
By a man’s authority, we here underftand the force which 
his word hath for the aflurance of another’s mind, that burid- 
cth upon it. Hooker. 
Some build rather upon the abufing of others, and putting 
tricks upon them, than upon foundnefs of their own proceed- 
ings. Bacon's Effays, N° 23. 
Even thofe who had not tafted of your favours, yet bur/t fo 
much en the fame of your beneficence, that they bemoaned the 
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lofs of their expeations. Dryden's Fables, Dedication 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to uill on the inë 
terpretutions of an authour, who does not confider how the an= 
cients ufed to think. Addifon on ancient Medalss 

Bur'tper. r. f. [from éuild.] We that builds; an architect. 
But fore-accounting oft makes builders mifs ; 

They found, they felt, they had no leafe of blifs. Sidney: 

When they, which had fcen the beauty of the firt temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far it excelled the fecond, which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their gricved eyes 
the prophets cndcavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

Hooker, b. v. § 14. 
Mark’d out for fuch an ufe, as if twere meant 
T’ invite the builder, and his choice prevent. Denham. 
Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her fpread, 
And, by her greatnefs, fhew her /uilder’s fame. 
Bur'Loine. n. f. [from build.] A fabrick; an edifice. 
Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 
Have coft a mafs of publick treafury.  SLake/p. Henry VI. 
View not this {pire by meafure giv’n 
To buildings rais’d by common hands : 
That fabrick rifes high as heav’n, 

Whofe bafis on devotion ftands. Prior. 

Among the great varicty of ancient coins which I faw at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of fuch as relate 
to any of the buildings or ftatues that are ftill extant. ddifon. 

Burt. 2.f- [from build.] The form; the ftructure. 
As is the buz/t, fo different is the fight ; 
Their mounting fhot is on our fails defign'd ; 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a pafiage find. Dryden. 

There is hardly any country, which has fo little fhipping as 
Ircland; the reafon muft be, the fcarcity of timber proper for 
this built. Temple. 

BULB. 2. f. [bullus, Lat.] A round body, or root. 

Take up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, if you will 
remove them. Evelyn s Kalend. 

If we confider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or ítrong, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. Ray. 

Buvsa'ceous. adj. [bulbaceus, Lat.] The fame with bulbous. D. 
Bu'Lecus. ad. [from bulb.] Containing bulbs; confifting of 
bulbs. 

There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirfute 
roots. And I take it, in the dudbous, the fap hafteneth moft to 
the air and fun. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N° 616. 

Set up your traps for vermin, cfpecially amongft your bulbous 
roots. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

There leaves, after they are fwelled out, like a bulbous root, 
to make the bottle, bend inward, or come again clofe to the 
ftalk. Ray on the Creation. 

The beginning of the internal jugulars have a bulbous cavity. 

Ray on the Creation: 
To Butce. v.n. [It was originally written bilge; bilge was the 


lower part of the fhip, where it fwelled out ; from bilix, Sax. a 
bladder. ] 


1. To take in water; to founder. 
Thrice round the fhip was toft, 
Then bulg’d at once, and in the deep was loft. 
2. To jut out. 

The fide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any timber that 
bulges from its bottom or foundation, is faid to batter, or hang 
over the foundation. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Bu'timy. n. f. [Bsxp'2, from B3, an ox, and àpi, hunger. ] 
An enormous appetite, attended with fainting, and coldnefs of 
the extremities. Die 

BULK. n.f. [bulcke, Dutch, the breaft, or largeft part of a man. ] 

1. Magnitude; fize; quantity. 

Againft thefe forces there were prepared near one hundred 
fhips ; not fo great of bulk indeed, but of a more nimble mo- 
tion, and more ferviceable. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The Spaniards and Portuguefe have fhips of great bulk, but 
fitter for the merchant than the man of war; for burden than 
for battle. Raleigh's Effays. 

Though an animal arrives at its full growth, at a certain 
age, perhaps it never comes to its full Lz/é till the laft period of 
life. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

2. Greatnefs ; largenefs. 

Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind, as they fub- 
fift in themfelves, and, by their own natural 4x/k, pafs into the 
apprehenfion; but they are taken in by their ideas. South. 

3- The grofs; the majority. 

Thofe very points, in which thefe wife men difagreed from 
the bu/k of the people, are points in which they agreed with the 
received doétrines of our nature. Addifon. Freeholder, No 51, 

Change in property, through the du/k of a nation, makes 
flow marches, and its due power always attends it. Swift. 

The bulk of the debt muft be leflencd gradually, Swift, 

4. Main fabrick. 

He rais’d a figh, fo piteous and profound, 

That it did feem to fhatter all his bulk, 

And end his being. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


‘hake/p. Kinz Lear 
5. The 


BUL 
5+ The main part of a fhip’s cargo; as, to break bult, is to open 
the cargo. 
Burs. n.f. [from Liecke, Dan. a beam.] A part of a building 
jutting out. 
Here ftand behind this żul. Straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. Shake/p. Othello. 
The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him; he 
took down the body, and laid it on a bult, and brought out the 
rope to the company. Arbuthnot s Hiflory of ‘Jobn Bull. 
Bu'txuran. n./. Å partition made acrofs a fhip, with boards, 
whereby onc part is divided from another. Harris. 
Bu'Lkingss. n. f. [from bulky.) Greatnefs of ftature, or fize. 
Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve inftead of money, 
becaufe of its bulkinefi, and too quick change of its quantity. 


Locke. 
Bu'txy. adj. [from éult.] Of great fize or ftature. 
Latreus, the bulkie/? of the double race, 
Whom the fpoil’d arms of flain Halefus grace. Dryden. 


Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 

Cries vengeance ; and Oreftes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisty’d with margins clofely writ, 

Foams o'er the covers. Dryden's Fuvenal, fat. i. 

The manner of fea engagements, which was to bore and 
fink the enemy’s fhips with the roftra, gave bulky and high fhips 
a great advantage. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

BULL. n. f. [bulle, Dutch.] 
I. The malc of black cattle; the male to a cow. 

A proper gentlewoman, Sir, and a kinfwoman of my maf- 
ter’s.— Even fuch kin as the parifh hcifers are to the town bull. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Bulls are more crifp upon the forehead than cows. Lacon. 

Beit age to go to bull, or calve, we hold, 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. 
The nobler herds, 

Where round the lordly bul, in rural eafe, 

They ruminating lie. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 920. 

2. Inthe fcriptural fenfe, an enemy powerful, fierce, and violent. 

Many lulls have coinpafled me: ftrong bulls of Bafhan have 

befet ine round. Pfalm xxii. 12. 
3- One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 
At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous fun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon’s Spring. 
4. A letter publifhed by the pope. 

A bull is letters called apottolick by the canonifts, {trength- 
ened with a Icaden feal, and containing in them the decrees and 
commanemenis of the pope or bifhop of Rome. Ayliffe. 

‘There was another fort of ornament wore by the young no- 
bility, called bulle; round, or of the figure of a heart, hung 
about their necks lixe diamond croffes. Thofe bulle came af- 
terwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperours and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuthnot. 

It was not till after a frefh bul! of Leo’s had declared how in- 
flexible the court of Rome was in the point of abufes. A¢terd. 

5. A blunder; a contradiction. 
I confefs it is what the Englifh call a bull, in the expreffion, 
though the fenfe be manifeft enough. Pope’s Letters. 
Bvt, in compofition, generally notes the large fize of any 
thing, as bull-head, bulrufh, bull-trout ; and is therefore only an 
inclufive particle, without much reference to its original fignifi- 
cation. 
BULL-BAITING. 7. f. [from bull and bait.] The {port of baiting 
bulls with doogs. 

What am I the wifer for knowing that Trajan was in the 
fifth year of his tribunefhip, when he entertained the people 
with ahorfe-race or bull-baiting? Addifon on ancicnt Medals. 

BuLi-BEEF. n.f. [from dull and beef.) Coarfe beef; the fiefh of 
bulls. 

‘They want their porridge and their fat bull-beeves. Shakefp. 

Buiy-reccar. z. f. [This word probably came from the info- 
lence of thofe who begged, or raifed money by the pope’s bull. ] 
Somcthing terrible; fomething to fright children with. 

‘Thefe fulminations from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule; and, as they were called bull-beggars, they were ufed as 
words of fcorn and contempt. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

BuLL-CALF. 2. f. [from bull and calf.]} A he-calf; ufed fora 
ftupid fellow : a term of reproach. 

And, Falftaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, and 
roared for mercy, and ftill ran and roared, as ever I heard bull- 
calf. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Ruri-poc. n.f. [from bul] and dog.] A dog of a particular 
form, remarkable for his courage. He is ufed in baiting the 
bull; and this fpecies is fo peculiar to Britain, that they are 
faid to degenerate when they are carried to other countries. 

All the harmlefs part of him is no more than that of a byll- 
dog ; they are tame no longer than they are not offended. 

Addifon. Spetator, N° 438. 

Bu t-Fincu. x, J- A Small bird, that has neither fong nor 
whiflle of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if taught by the 
mouth. Philips’s World of Words, 

‘The blackbird whiftles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow bull-finch anfwers from the groves. Thom/on. 


PRuLL-FLy. t n: f. An Infect. Philips’s orld of IF ords. 


BuLL-BEE. 


May's Virgil. 


BUL 
BULL-HEAD. n.f. [from bulland bead.) x 
1. A ftupid fellow; a blockhead. 
2: The name of a fifh. 

The miller’s thumb, or bull-head, is a fifi of no pleafin 
fhape ; it has a head big and flat, much greater than fuitable to 
its body; a mouth very wide, and ufually gaping; he is with= 
out teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a file; he hath 
two fins near to his gills, which are roundifh or ercited; two 
fins under his belly, two on the back, one below the vent, and 
the fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted the body Of 
this fifh with whitith, blackifh, brownith fpots. They are ufu- 
ally full of fpawn all the f{ummer, which {wells their vents in 
the form of a dug. The bull-head begins to fpawn in April; 
in winter we know no more what becomes of them than ef eels 
or fwallows. I alions Angler. 

3. A little black water vermin: Philips s Worid of Words. 
BuULL-TROUT. n. f> Akind of trout. p 

There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a Jull-trout, of a 
much greater length and bignefs than any in thefe fouthern 
parts. 

BuLU-wEED. n.f The fame with Anapwecd; which fee. 
BULL-WORT, or BisHops-wEED. n. f. [ammi, Lat.] An um- 
b: l'iferous plant with fmall ftriated feeds; the petals of the 
flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. Its fecds are ufed 
in medicine. Miler. 
Bu trace. n.f. A wild four plum. See Prum. 

In October, and the beginning of November, come fervices, 
medlars, bullaces; rofes cut or removed, to come late; holy- 
oaks, and fuch like. Bacon's Effays, N° 47. 

BU'LLET. n.f. [Loulet, Fr.) A round ball of metal, ufually fhot 
out of guns. 
As when the devilifh ironcngine wrought 

In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies skill, 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught, 

And ramm’d with bullet round, ordain’d to kill. FairyQ, b.i. 

Giaffer, their leader, defperately fighting amongft the fore- 
moft of the janizaries, was at once {hot with two brllets, and 
flain. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

And as the built, fo different is the fight; 

Their mounting fhot is on our fails defign’d : 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a paflage find. Dryden. 

Bu'tiron. n. f. [billon, Fr.] Gold or tilver in the lump; un- 
wrought ; uncoined. 

The balance of trade muft of neceffity be returned in coin 
or bullion. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
A fecond multitude, 

With wond’rous art, found out the mafly ore, 

Severing cach kind, and fcumm’d the bullion drofs. 

Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Bullion is filver, whofe workmanfhip has no value. And 
thus foreign coin hath no value here for its ftamp, and our coin 
is dullicn in foreign dominions. Locke. 

In every veffel there is {towage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bulion. Addifon on the State of the War. 

Burui'tTion. n. f. [from bullic, Lat.] The act or ftate of boiling, - 

There is to be obferved in thefe diffolutions, which will not 
eafily incorporate, what the effects are, as the du/lition; the 
precipitation to the bottom; the ejaculation towards the top; 
the fufpenfion in the midft; and the like. Bacon’s Phy/fical Rem. 

Bu'LLocK. n. f. [from dull] A young bull. 


Why, that’e fpoken like an honeft drover : fo they fell bul- 


locks. Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 


Some drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock {corns 


‘Th’ appointed way, and runs with threat’ning horns. Cowley. 


Until the tranfportation of cattle into England was prohi- 
bited, the quickeft trade of ready money here was driven by the 
fale of young bullocks. Temple. 

Bu’tyy. n. f. [Skinner derives this word from burl, as a cor- 
ruption in the pronunciation ; which is very probably right: or 
from bulky, or bull-eyed ; which are lefs probable, May it not 
come from bull, the pope’s letter, implying the infolence of thofe 
who came invefted with authority from the papal court?] a\ 
noify, bluftering, quarrelling fellow : it is generally taken for a 
man that has only the appcrance of courage. 

Mine hoft of the garter.— What fays my bul!y rock? Speak 
fcholarly and wifely. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjer. 

All on a fudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew of 
roaring bullies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their bottles. 

L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
’Tis fo ridic’lous, but fo true withal, 

A bully cannot fleep without a brawl. Dryden's Fuu fet. iii. 

A f{colding Hero is, at the worft, a more tolerable character 
than a bully in petticoats. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 38. 

The little man is a bully in his nature, but, when he grows 
cholerick, I confine him till his wrath is over. Addifon. Spe. 

To Buty. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To overbear with noife or 
menaces. : 

Prentices, parifh clerks, and heétors meet, 

He that is drunk, or du/'y'd, pays the treat. 

To Bu'try. v.». “lobe noify and quarrelfeme. 

Bu'trusn. n. f. [from buil and ruh.) A large rufh, fuch as 

grows 


King’s Cookery, 


Waltons angler, 


d 


é 


rows in rivers, without knots; though Dryden has given it 
the epithet knotty, confounding it, probably, with the reed. 
To make fine cages for the nightingale, 
And bafkets of bu/ruj/bes, was my wont. Spenfer. 
All my praifes are as but a bu/ru/b caft upon a ftream ; they 
are born up by the ftrength of the current. Dryden, 
The edges were with bending ofiers crown’d 
The knotty bulrufh next in order ftood, 
And all within of recds a trembling wood. Dryden’s Fables. 
BULWARK. n.f. [bolwercke, Dutch ; probably only from its 
ftrength and largenefs. ] 
1. A fortification; a citadel. 
But him the {quire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with fingle fword in hand, 
And ’twixt him and his lord did like a bulwark ftand. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. vii. fanz. 12. 
Who oft repair 
Their earthen bulwarks ’gainft the ocean flood. Fairfax, b. i. 
Taking Sa necdlefs bulwarks, divers were demolifhed up- 
on the fea coatts. Hayward. 
We have bulwarks round us; 
Within our walls are troops cnur’d to toil. Addifon’s Cato. 
Our naval ftrength is a general bulwark to the Britifh nation. 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 42. 
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2; A fecurity. 

Some making the wars their bulwark, that have before gored 

the gentle bofom of peace with pillage and robbery. Shake/p: 

To Bu'twark. v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify; to ftrengthen 
with bulwarks. 

And yet no bulwark’d town, or diftant coaft, 
Preferves the beauteous youth from being feen. 

BUM. n. f. [bomme, Dutch.] 
1. Thebuttocks; the part on which we fit. 

The wifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale, 
Sometime for threefoot ftool miftaketh me, 
Then flip I from her bum, down topples fhe. 

This faid, he gently rais’d the knight, 

And fet him on his bum upright. 

From dufty fhops neglected authours come, 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. Drydens Mackf. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 
But profound thought will bring the gout ; 
And that with bum on couch we lie, 
Becaufe our reafon’s foar’d too high. W—n. 

2. It isufed, in compofition, for any thing mean or low, as bum- 
bailiff. - 
BUMBAʻILLIFF. n.f. [from bum and bailiff] A bailiff of the 
meaneft kind ; one that is employed in arrefts. 
Go, Sir Andrew, fcout me for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bumbailiff. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Bu mgar. n.f. [wrong written for bombard; which fee.] A 
great gun; a great barrel. 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 

Like a foul bumbard, that would fhed his liquour. 
Shakefp. Tempe/t. 
Bu'mpast. n. f- [falfely written for bomba/?; the etymology of 
which I am now very doubtful of; bomba/? and bomba/ine being 
mentioned, with great probability, by Fumnius, as coming from 
boom, a tree, and fern, filk ; the filk or cotton of a tree.] 
1. A cloth made by fewing one ftuff upon another; patchwork. 
The ufual bumbaf? of black bits fewed into ermine, our 
Englifh women are made to think very fine. Grew. 
2. Linen ftuffed with cotton; ftuffing. 
We have received your letters full of love, 
And, in cur maiden council, rated them 
As courtfhip, pleafant jeft, and courtefy, 
As bumba/i, and as lining to the time. Shake/p. 
Bump. x. f. [perhaps from bum, as being prominent.] A {well- 
ing ; a protuberance. 
Tt had upon its brow a bump as big as a young cockrel’s ftone ; 
a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. Shake/p. Rom. and Ful. 

Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 

Hang by aftring, in bumps his forehead rife. Dryden's Juv. 
To Bump. v. a. [from bombus, Lat.] To makea loud noife, or 
bomb. [See Boms.] It is applied, I think, only to the bittern. 

Then to the water’s brink fhe laid her head, 

And asa bittour bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, fhe faid Dryden. 
Bu’mper. x. f. [from bump.] A cup filled till the liquour {wells 


over the brims. 


Addifon. 


Shakefp. 
Hudibras. 


Places his delight 
All day in plying dumpers, and at night $ 
Reels A k ite Dryden’s Juv. fat. viii. 
Bu’mpkin. n. f. [This word is of uncertain etymology; Hen- 
" fhaw derives it trom pumpkin, a kind of worthlefs gourd, or 
melon. This fcems harfh. Bump is ufed amongft us for a 
knob, or lump; may not dumpkin be much the fame with clod- 
pate, loggerhead, block, and blockhead.] Anawkward heavy ruf- 
tick; a country lout. 
The poor Sumpkin, that had never feen nor heard of fuch de- 
lights before, blelicd hericlf at the change of her condition. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
WOLD. Ls 


A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care; 


Can never dance threc fteps with a becoming air. Dryden. 
In his white cloak the magiftrate appears, 


The country Lumpkin the fame liv’ry wears. Dryden. 
_ It was a favour to admit them to breeding; they might be 
ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if thcy pleafed. Locke. 


Bu’mPKINLy. adj. [from bumpkin} Having the manners of 
appeararice of a clown; clownifh. 

He is a fimple, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who, 
aiming at defcription, and the ruftick wonderful, gives an aif 
of bumpkinly romance to all he tells. Clariffa. 

BUNCH. n.f. [buncker, Danith, the crags of the mountains. ] 
1. A hard lump; a knob. 

They will carry their treafures upon the Lunches of camels, to 
a people that fhall not profit them. Toph. xxx. E: 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find even and 
foft, to be grown hard with little round balls or bunches, like 
hard boiled eggs. Bayle: 

2. A clufter ; many of the fame kind growing together. 
Vines, with clufring bunches growing. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 

Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the AA AAN 
of the lights and fhadows, than his obfervations drawn from a 
bunch of grapes. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 

And the lait bleffings of the year are thine. 

3» A number of things tied together. 
And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. Fairy 9, b.i: 

All? I know not what ye call all; but if I fought not with 
fifty of them, Iam a bunch of radifh.  Shake/p. Henry1V. p.is 

Ancient Janus, with his double face, : 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryden. 

The mother’s bunch of keys, or any thing they cannot hurt 
themfelves with, ferves to divert little children. Locke: 

4. Any thing bound into a knot. 
Upon the top of all his lofty creft; 
A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly, 
With fprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreft. Farry Q, b. 1. 
To Buncu. v.n. [from the noun.] To {well out in a bunch ; 
to grow out in protuberances. 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is 
opened, bunching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Buncusa’ckep. adj. [from bunch and back.] Having bunches 

on the back. 
The day fhall come, that thou fhalt with for me, 

To help thee curfe this pois’'nous-tunchback’d toad. Shake/p. 

Bu'ncuiness. n.f. [from bunchy.] The quality of being bunchy, 
or growing in bunches. ` 

Bu'ncuy. adj. [from bunch.] Growing into bunches; knotty. 

He is more efpecially diftinguifhed from other birds, by his 
bunchy tail, and the fhortnefs of his legs. Grew’s Mufaum. 

BUNDLE. n.f. [bynble, Sax. from bynb.] 
1, A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they were, for 

the moft part, petitions of private perfons. Hales Law of Engl. 
Try, lads, can you this bundle break ; 

Then bids the youngeft of the fix 

Take up a well-bound heap of fticks. Swift. 

In the north, they bind them up in {mall bundles, and make 
fmall ricks of them. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

2. A roll; any thing rolled up cylindrically. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm; 
but finding herfelf overloaden, fhe dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle. Spectator, N° 499. 

To BU'NDLE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To tie ina bundle; to 
tie together; with «p. 

We ought to put things together, as well as we can, doctrine 

caufa; but, after all, feveral things will not be bundied up to- 


Dryden. 


gether, under our terms and ways of fpeaking, Locke. 
Sec how the double nation lies, 
Like a rich coat with skirts of frize; 
As if a man, in making pofies, 
Should bundle thiftles up with rofes. Swift. 


BUNG. n.f. [bing, Welch.] A ftopple for a barrel. 
After three nights are expired, the next morning pull out the 
bung ftick, or plug, Mortimer. 
To Bune. v.a. [from the noun.) To ftop; to clofe up. 
Bu'NGHOLE. n.f. [from bung and hele.] The hole at which the 
barrel is filled, and which is afterward {topped up. 
Why may not imagination trace the noble duft of Alexander, 
till he find it ftopping a bunghole. Shake/p. 
To BU'NGLE. v. n. [See Buncrer.] To perform clumfily, 
When men want light, l 
They make but bungling work: Drydens Spanifh Friar, 
Letters to me are not feldom opened, and then fealcd in a 
bungling manner before they come to my hands. Swift to Pope. 
To Bunce. v.a. To botch; to manage clumfily; to con- 
duct awkwardly. 
Other devils, that fuggeft by-treafons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, 
With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 
From gliftring femblances of piety. Shate/p. tes : 
3 5 ‘They 
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They make lame mifchief, though they mean it well : 

Their int’reft is not finely drawn, and hid, 

But feams are coarfely bungled up, and feen. Dryden’s D. Seb. 

Bu'nGLE. n.f. [fromthe verb.] A botch; an awkwardnefs; an 
inaccuracy; a clumfy performance. 

Errours and bungles are committed, when the matter is inapt 
or contumacious. Ray on the Creation. 

Bu NGLER. m f. [bwngler, Welch; g. bûn y glêr, i.e. the laft or 
loweft of the profeffion. Davies.] A bad workman; a clumfy 
performer ; a man without skill. 

Painters, at the firft, were fuch bunglers, and fo rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write over 
the head what it was ; otherwife the beholder knew not what to 
niake of it. Peacham on Drawing. 

Hard features every bungler can command ; 


To draw true beauty fhews a mafter’s hand. Dryden. 
A bunzler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel fplit. Swift. 


Bu'NGLINGLY. adv. [from bungling.) Clumfily ; awkwardly. 

To denominate them monfters, they muft have had fome 
fyftcm of parts, compounded of folids and fluids, that executed, 
though but dunglingly, their peculiar functions. Bentley. 

Bunn. n. f- [bunelo, Span.] A kind of fweet bread. 

Thy fongs are fwecter to mine ear, 

Than to the thirfty cattle rivers clear ; 

Or winter porridge to the lab’ring youth, 

Or bunns and fugar to the damfel’s tooth. Gays Pa/ftorals. 

Bunt. n.f. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from bent.] A fwell- 
ing part ; an increafing cavity. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching flopewife through the ooze, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or 
cod, with an eye-hook, where the fifh entering, upon the com- 
ing back with the ebb, are ftopped from iffuing out again, for- 
faken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. Carew. 

To Bunt. v.n. [from the noun.] To fwell out, as the fail 
bunts out. 

Bu/nTeER. n.f- A cant word for a woman who picks up rags 
about the ftreet ; and ufed, by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. 

Bu/ntinc. n.f. The name of a bird. 

Then my dial goes not true; I took this lark for a bunting. 

Shakefp. Alls well that ends well. 

BUOY. n.f. [bout, or boye, Fr. boya, Span.] A piece of cork or 

wood floating on the water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 
The fifhermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 

Diminifh’d to her cock; her cock a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood, 

On learning’s furface we but lie and nod. Pope's Dunciad. 

To Buoy. v.a. [from the noun. The z is mute in both.] To 
keep afloat; to bear up by fpecifick lightnefs. 

All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch prefbytery in 
England ; which was lately buoyed up in Scotland, by the like 
artifice of a covenant. K. Charles. 

The water which rifes out of the abyfs, for the fupply of 
fprings and rivers, would not have ftopped at the furface of the 
earth, but marched directly up into the atmofphere, wherever 
there was heat enough in the air to continue its afcent, and 
buoy it up. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

To Buoy. v.n. To float. 

Rifing merit will buoy up at laft. Pope's Effay on Crit. 

Buoyancy. n.f. [from buoyant.) The quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes ewe their flight and buoyancy to it. 

Derham’s Phy/fico-Theolozy. 

Buo'yant. adj. [from buoy.] Floating ; light; that which will 
not fink. 

I {wom with the tice, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Dryden. 
His once fo vivid nerves, 

So full of buoyant {pirit, now no more 

Infpire the courfe. Thomfon’s Autumn, l. 455. 

Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. bup, an inner-chamber, 
or place of {hade and retirement. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Bur. n. f. [bourre, Fr. is down; the bur being filled with a foft 

tomentum, or down.] A rough head of a plant, which fticks to 
the hair or cloaths. 
Nothing teems, 
But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, durs, 
Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Hang off, thou cat, thou bur ; vile thing, let loofe ; 

Or I will fhake thee from me like a ferpent. Shakefp. 

Dependents and fuitors arc always the burs, and fometimes 
the briers of favourites. Wotton, 

Whither betake her 
From the chill dew, amongft rude burs and thiftles. AZi/ton. 
And where the vales with violets once were cruwn’d, 
Now knotty burs and thorns difgrace the ground. Dryden. 
A fellow ftuck like a bur, that there was no fhaking him off. 
Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of F. Bull. 
Bu'RBOT. n. f. A fith full of prickles. Dia. 
Bu'’RDELAIS. 7. f. A fort of grape. See VINE. 
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BU'RDEN. n.f. [bynSen, Sax. and therefore properly written 
burthen. It is fuppofed to come from burdo, Lat. a male, as 
onus from w®-, an afs.] 

1. A load; fomething to be carried. 

Camels have their provender 

Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows 
For finking under them. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
It is of ufe in lading of fhips, and may help to fhew what 
burden in the feveral kinds they will bear. Bacon’s Phyf. Rem. 

2. Something grievous or wearifome. 

Couldft thou fupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? Par. Loft, b.x. 
None of the things they arc to learn, fhould ever be*made a 
burden to them, or impofed on them as a tafk. Locke. 
Deaf, giddy, helplefs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown. 

3. A birth: now obfolete. 

Thou hadft a wife once, called /Emilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair fons. 

4. The verfe repeated in a fong. 

At ev’ry clofe fhe madc, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dr yden’s Fab. 
§. The quantity that a fhip will carry ; or the capacity of a fhip. 
To Bu’rpven. v.a. [from the noun.] To load; to incumber. 
Burden not thyfclf above thy power. Ecclus, xiii. 2e 

I mean not that other men be eafed, and you burdered. 
i Cor. viii. 13. 

A loader ; an oppreffour. 


Swift. 


Shakefp. 


Bu’RpENER. 2. f. [from burden.] 
Bu’RDENOUS. adj. (from burden. ] 
1. Grievous ; oppreffive ; wearifome. 

Make no jeft of that which hath fo carneftly pierced me 
through, nor let that be light to thee, which to me is fo burde- 
nous. Sidnej; b. is 

2. Ufelefs. 

To what can I be ufeful, wherein ferve, 

But to fit idle on the houfhold hearth, 

A burd’nous drone; to vifitantsa gaze. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Bu’RDENSOME. adj. [from burden.] Grievous; troublefome to 
be born. 

His leifure told him, that his time was come, 

And lack of load made his life Lurden/ome. 

Could I but live till burdenfome they prove, : 

My life would be immortal as my love. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

Affiftances always attending us, upon the eafy condition of 
our prayers, and by which the moft burdenfome duty will be- 
come light and eafy. Rogers. 

Bu’RDENSOMENEssS. 7. f. [from burdenfome.] Weight; heavi- 
nefs; uneafinefs to be born. 

Bu’rpock. n.f See Dock. 

Bureau’. n.f. (bureau, Fr.} A cheft of drawers. It is pro- 
nounced as if it were fpelt buro. 

For not the desk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor ftandifh well japan’d, avails 

To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 

Bura. n.f- See Burrow. 

Bu’rGaGE. n. /. [from burg, or burrow.] A tenure proper to 
cities and towns, whereby men of cities or burrows hold their 
lands or tenements of the king, or other lord, for a certain yearly 
rent. Covel. 

The grofs of the borough is furveyed together in the begin- 
ning of the county; but there are fome other particular bur- 
gages thercof, mentioned under the titles of particular mens pof- 
feffions, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

BU'RGAMOT. n.f [bergamette, Fr.) A fpecies of pear. 

BU'RGANET. } n.f. [from bourginote, Fr.] A kind of hel- 

Bu'RGONET. § met. 

Upon his head his gliftering burganet, 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 

And curioufly engraven, he did fit. Spenfer’s Muiopotmes. 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet, 

Ev’n to affright thee with the view thereof. Shake/p. H. VI. 
T he demy Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And burgonet of man. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and 
burganet. Hakewell on Providence. 

BURGEO'S. n. f. (bourgeois, Fr.] 

1. A citizen; a burgefs. 

It is a republick itfelf, under the proteétion of the eight an- 
cient cantons. There are in it an hundred durgeors, and about 
a thoufand fouls. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A type of a particular fort, probably fo called from him who 
firft ufed it; as, 

Laugh where we muft, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Bu'rcrss. n. f. [bourgeois, Fr.] 

1. A citizen; a freeman of a city, or corporate town. 

2. Areprefentative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights of fhires, and 
burgefjes of towns, through all the veins of the land. Wotton. 

BURGH. n. f. [Sec Burrow.] A corporate town or burrow. _ 

Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firft ees s 

Z en 


Milton. 


Pope, 
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fend burgefles to the parliament, bore another proportion to 
London than now ; for feveral of thefe burghs fend two bur- 
gefles, whereas London itfelf fends but four. Graunt. 

BuRGHER. x. f. [from burgh.] One who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. Locke. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this defart city, 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor’d. — Shake/p. As you like it. 

After the multitude of the common people was difinifled, 
and the chief of the burghers fent for, the imperious letter was 
read before the knights of the order, and the better fort of ci- 
tizens. Knolles’ s Hiftory of the Turks. 

BU'RGHERSHIP. n. f- [from Lurgher.] The privilege of a bur- 

her. 

oer Sce BURGOMASTER. 

BU'RGLAR. n. f. [See Burcrary.] The crime of houfe- 
breaking. 

BURGLARY. n. f. [from burg, a houfe, and larron, a thief. J 
In the natural fignification of the word, is nothing but the rob- 
bing of a houfe: but as it is a term of art, our common lawy- 
ers reftrain it to robbing a houfe by night, or breaking in with 
an intent to rob, or do fome other felony. ‘The like offence 
committed by day, thcy call houfe-robbing, by a peculiar name. 

Cowel. 

What fay you, father? Burglary is but a venial fin among 
foldiers. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

BU'RGOMASTER. n. f, [from burg and mafter.] Onc employed 
in the government of a city. 

They chufe their councils and burgoma/ters out of the bur- 
geois, as in the oticr governments of Switzerland. Addifon. 

Bur, is a tower; and from that, a defence or protection ; fo 
Cwenburh is a woman ready to affift; Cuthbur, eminent for af- 
fiftance. Gibfon’s Camaen. 

Buriat. n. /. [from to bury.] 

1. The a& of burying ; fepulture ; interment. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 
Sce my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kifs her burial. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Your body I fought, and had I found 

Defign’d for burial in your native ground. Dryden's Æneid. 

2, The act of placing any thing under earth or water. 

We have great lakes, both falt and frefh; we ufe them for 
burials of fome natural bodies: for we find a difference of 
things buried in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 

2. The church fervice for funerals. 

The office of the church is performed by the parifh prieft, 
at the time of his interment, if not prohibited unto perfons ex- 
communicated, and laying violent hands on themfelves, by a 
rubrick of the burial fervice. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

BU'RIER. 7. f. [from bury.] He that buries; he that performs 
the act of interment. 

Let one fpirit of the firftborn Cain 

Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart being fet 

On bloody courfes, the rude fcene may end, 

And darknefs be the burier of the dead. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

BU'RINE. n.f. [French.] A graving tool; a graver. 

Wit is like the graver’s burine upon copper, or the corrod- 
ings of aquafortis, which engrave and indent the characters, 
that they can never be defaced. Government 7 the Tongue. 

BU'RLACE. n. f. [corruptly written for durdelais.] A fort of 
grape. See VINE. 

To Burt. v.a. To drefs cloth as fullers do. Dif. 

BURLE'SQUE. adj. [Fr. from burlare, Ital. to jeft.] Jocular 3 
tending to raife laughter, by unnatural or unfuitable language 
or images. 

Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Therfites, in his 
ftory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and in 
other paflages, has been obferved to have lapfed into the bur- 
lefque character, and to have departed from that ferious air, 
which feems effential to the magnificence of an epick poem. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 279. 

Burce'sque. x. f. Ludicrous language, or ideas ; ridicule. 

When a man lays out a twelvemonth on the fpots in the 
fun, however noble his fpeculations may be, they are very apt 
to fall into burle/que. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To BURLE'SQUE. v.a. [from the adjective.] To turn to ridi- 

' cule. 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a modern fwine- 
herd ? if not, it is an evidence, that Eumeus was a man of con- 
fequence ; otherwife Homer would burle/que his own poetry. 

r Broome s Notes on the Odyffey. 

Bu'rLINESS. n. f. [from burly.] Bulk; blufter. À 

BU'RLY. adi. [Junius has no etymology ; Skinner imagines it 
to come from boorlike, clownifh.] Great of ftature ; great of 
fize; bulky ; tumid. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly boned 
clown in chines of beef, ere thou fleep in thy fheath, I befeech 
Jove on my knees, thou may’ft be turned into hobnails. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p.u. 

It was the orator’s own burly way of nontenfe. Cowley. 


S hake/p. 


BUR 


Away with all your Carthaginian ftate, 
Let vanquilh’d Hannibal without doors wait, 
Too burly and too big to pafs my narrow gate. J Dryden 
Her hufband, it feems, being a very b.r/y man, fhe thouglit 
it would be lefs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 
Addifon. Spectator, N° 499. 
To BURN. v. a. [bepnan, Saxon.] 
1. To confume with fire. 
That where fhe fed his amorous defires 

With foft complaints, and felt his hotteft fires, 

There other flames might wafte his earthly part, 

And burn his limbs, where love had burn’d his heart. Dryden. 

O that I could but weep, to vent my paffion ! 

But this dry forrow éurns up all my tears. Dryden's Sp. Fr. 

A flefhy excrefcence, becoming, excceding hard, is fuppofed 
to demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, or 
amputating. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 
Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, ftripe for ftripe. Exodus, xxi. 25. 
To Burn. v.n. 
1- To be on fire; to be kindled. 
The barge fhe fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 
Burnt on the water. Skakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
O coward confcience ! how doft thou affict me? 
The light burns blue~ Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold trembling drops ftand on my trembling fefh. Shakeb. 
Oh! prince, oh! wherefore burn your eyes ? and why 
Is your fweet temper turn’d to fury! Rowe's Royal Convert: 
2. To be inflamed with pafon. 
When I burnt in defire to queftion them further, they made 
themfelves air, into which they vanifhed. Shake/p. iviacbeth. 
Tranio, I éurn, I pine, I perifh Tranio, 
If I atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shake/p. 
3. To act as fire. 
Thefe things fting him 
So venomoully, that éwrning fhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shake/p. King Lear. 
In Raleigh mark their every glory mix’d , 
Raleigh, the fcourge of Spain! whofe breaft with all 
The fage, the patriot, and the hero durn’d. Thomfon 
4. To be hot. 
I had a glimpfe of him; but he fhot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning feent. Dryden's Sp. tr: 
Burn. n. f. [from the verb.] A hurt caufed by fire. 

We {ce the phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual remedy 

againit burns. Loyles 
BU'RNER. n. f. [from burn.] Aperfon that burns any thing. 
Bu'RNET. n. f. [pimpinella, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The co:i.mon burnet is found wild in great plenty upon dry 
chalky hills; yet is often cultivated in gardens for medicinal 
ufes. Millar. 

The even mead that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover. Shake/p. 
Bu'rninc. n. f. [from burn.] Fire; flame; ftate of inflamma- 
tion. 

The mind furely, of itfelf, can feel none of the burnings of a 

fever. k South. 
In liquid burnings, or on dry to dwell, 
Is all the fad variety of hell. Dryden’s State of Innocence. 
Bu’rninc-ciass. n.f. [from b:rning and glafs.] A glafs which 
colleéts the rays of the fun into a narrow compafs, and fo in- 
creafes their force. 

The appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up like a 
burning-gla/s. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glafs, which, kept ftill in 


one place, fireth ; changed often, it doth nothing. Suckling. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
Where all its different lines are reconciled, 
As if thou wert the burning-glafs of glory. Dryden and Lee. 


To BU’RNISH. v. a. [burnir, Fr.] To polih; to give a 
glofs to. 
The barge the fat in, like a burni/h’d throne, 
Burnt on the water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Miflike me not for my complexion, 
The fhadow’d livery of the durni/h'd fun, 
To whom am a neighbour, and near bred. Shake/p. 
Make a plate of them, and burni/h it as they do iron. Lacon, 
The frame of burnifi'd fteel, that caft a glare 
From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. 
To Bu'rnisu. v.n. To grow bright or glofly. 
I’ve feen a fnake in human form, 
All ftain’d with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burnifh, and make a gawdy fhow, 
Become a gen'ral, pecr, and beau. Swift. 
To Bu'rNisH. v. n. [of uncertain etymology.] To grow; tø 
fpread out. ak * 
This they could do, while Saturn fill’d the throne, 
Ere Juno burnifh'd, or young Jove was grown. 
Dryden's Juv. fat. xiii. 
To fhoot, and fpread, and burni/h into man. sae 
TSe 


Drydens 


BUR 


Mrs. Primly’s great belly; fhe may lace it down before, but 
it burnifhes on her lips. Congreve's Way of the World. 
Bu'rnisHER. n. f. [from burnifh.] 
1. The perfon that burnifhes or polithes. 
2. The tool with which bookbinders give a glofs to the leaves of 
books ; it is commonly a dog’s tooth fet in a ftick, 
Burnt. [particip. paff. of burn.] 
I find it very difficult to know, 

Who, to refrefh th’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret firft, or Naples bifket pave. King’s Cookery. 
Burr. 2. f. [See Bur.] The lobe or lap of the ear. Dia. 
Burr Pump. [In a fhip.] A pump by the fide of a fhip, into 

which a ftaff feven or eight foot long is put; having a burr or 
knob of wood at the end, which is drawn up by a rope faften- 
ed to the middle of it, called alfo a bilge pump. Harris. 

Bu’rras Pipe. [With furgeons.] An intrument or veffel ufed to 
keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. Harris. 

Bu’rrev. n.f. A fort of pear, otherwife called the red butter 
pear, from its fmooth, delicious, and foft pulp, which is ripe in 
the end of September. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'RREL Fly. [from bourreler, Fr. to execute; to torture.} An 
infect, called alfo oxfly, gadbee, or breeze. Dia. 

Bu'RREL Shot. [from bourreler, to execute, Fr. and fhot.] In gun- 
nery. Small bullets, nails, ftones, pieces of old iron, &c. put 
into cafes, to be difcharged out of the ordnance; a fort of cafe- 
fhot. Harris. 

Bu'rRocxK. n.f. A fmall wear or dam, where wheels are laid in 
a river for catching of fifh. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu’rrow, BERG, Burc, Burcu. n. f. [derived from the Saxon 
bung, byng, a city, tower, or caftle. Gib/on’s Camden. ] 

1. A corporate town, that is not acity, but fuch as fends burgeffes 
to the parliament. Al! places that, in former days, were called 
borough, were fuch as were fenced or fortified. Cowel. 

King of England fhalt thou be proclaim’d 

In ev'ry burrow, as we pafs along. Shate/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Pofleffion of land was the original right of election among 
the commons ; and burrows were entitled to fit, as they were 
pofletied of certain tracts. Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 

When they fhall fee his creft up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of their burrows, like conies after rain, and 
revel all with him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Bu’rrow. v.n. [from the noun.] To make holes in the 
ground ; to mine, as conies or rabbits. 

Some {trew fand among their corn, which, they fay, pre- 
vents mice and rats burrowing in it; becaufe of its falling into 


their ears. Mortimer. 
Little finufes would often form, and burrow underneath. 
Sharp’s Surgery, 


Bu’rsar. 2. f [burfarius, Lat.] 

1. The treafurer of a college. 

2. Students fent. as exhibitioners to the univerfities in Scotland 
by each prefbytery, from whom they have a {mall yearly allow- 
ance for four years. 

Burse. n. f. [bourfe, Fr. burfa, Lat..a purfe ; or from byrfa, Lat. 
the exchange of Carthage.) An exchange where merchants 
meet, and fhops are kept; fo called, becaufe the fign of the 
purfe was anciently fet over fuch a place ; whence the Exchange 
in the.Strand was termed Britain’s Burfe by James I. Phillips. 

To BURST. v. x. I burt; Ihave bur/t, or burften. [{bupyzan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. To break, or fly open. 

So {hall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy preffes fhall 
burf? out with new wine. Prov. iii. 10. 
2. To fly afunder. 
Yet am I thankful; if my heart were great, 
*Twould durff at this. Shake/p. Alls well that ends well. 

3. To break away ; to fpring. 

You éur/?, ah cruel! from my arms, 
And fwiftly fhoot along the mall, 


Or foftly glide by the canal. Pope. 
4. To come fuddenly. 
A refolved villain, 
Whofe bowels fuddenly éur/? out; the king 
Yet fpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover, Shake/p. 


If the worlds 
In worlds inclos‘d, fhou’d on his fenfes bur/?, 
He wou’d abhorrent turn. Thomfon’s Summer, l 310. 
5. To come by violence. 
Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice ; 

For had the paffions of thy heart dur/? out, 

I fear, we fhould have feen decypher’d there 

More ranc’rous fpight. Shake/p. Henry VI. p.i. 

Where is the notable paflage over the river Euphrates, bur/?- 
ing out by the vallies of the mountain Antitaurus ; from whence 
the plains of Mefopotamia, then part of the Perfian kingdom, 
begin to open themfelves. Knolles’s Fiftory of the Turks. 


Young {pring protrudes the bur/ling gems.  Thamfon, 
4. To begin an aétion violently. 
She dur/? into tears, and wrung her hands. Arbuthnot. 


To Burst. v.a. To break fuddenly ; to make a quick and 
violent difruption. 


My breaft I'll bur/? with ftraining of my courage, 

And from my fhoulders crack my arms afunder, 

But I will chaftife this high-minded ftrumpet. 

He faften’d on my whe. and bellow’d out, 
As if he would bur/? heav’n. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfs were burft 
afunder, to make the deluge ; and what mcans this abyfs, and 
the burfting of it, if reftraincd to Judea? what appearance is 
there of this difruption there ? Burnet’s Theory. 

If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by the mixture 

of the oppofites, to caufe an ebullition, they would dur/? the 
veffels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Burst. x. f. [from the verb.] A fudden difruption; a fudden 
and violent action of any kind. 
Since I was man, 

Such fheets of fire, fuch Jur/? of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 

Remember to have heard. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with bur/? of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. Milton's Agoniftes, l. 1650. 
Imprifon’d fire, in the clofe dungeons pent, 

Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent, 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

Till with a mighty 4ur/? whole mountains fall. Addifon. 
Burst. } participial adj. [from burff.] Difeafed with a her- 
Bu’RsTEN. $ nia, or rupture. 

Bu’rsTENEss. 2. f: [from burf?.] A rupture, or hernia. 
Bu'rstwort. n. f. [from burf? and wort; herniaria, Lat.] An 
herb good againft ruptures. Did. 
Burr. n. f. A flat fifh of the turbot kind. 
To Bu/RTHEN. v. a. 
Bune i See BURDEN. 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life lone, 
And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope. 
Bu’rton. 2. f. [Ina fhip.] A {mall tackle to be faftened any 
where at pleafure, confifting of two fingle pullies, for hoifting 
{mall things in or out. Phillips's World of Words. 
Bu'ry. ) n. f. [from bung, Sax.] A dwelling-place; a termina- 
Be’ry. § tion ftill added to the names of feveral places; as, /4/- 
dermanbury, St. Edmuna’s bury. Phillips's World of Words. 
Bu'ry. n.f. [corrupted from borough. ] 
It is his nature to dig himfelf buries, as the coney doth; 
which he doth with very great celerity. Grew. 
To BURY. v. a. [ bypigean, Saxon. ] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. 
When he lies along, 

After your way his tale pronounc’d, hall bury 

His reafons with his body. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of fepulture. 

Slave, thou haft flain me ! 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shake/p. King Lear. 
If you have kindnefs left, there fee me laid; 
To bury decently the injur’d maid, 
Is all the favour. 
3. To conceal; to hide. 
This is the way to make the city flat, 

And bury all, which yet diftinétly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony ; it was divided 

Between her heart and lips; fhe render’d life, 

Thy name fo bury’d in her.  Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bu’RyING-PLACE. n.f. A place appointed for the fepulture of 

dead bodies. 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has ftill feveral ` 

marks in it of graves and burying-places. Spectator, N° 110. 
BUSH. n. f. [bois, Fr.] i 
1. A thick fhrub. 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely rufh, 

With noife whereof, he, from his lofty fteed, 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bu/h, 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy Q. b. ii. 

The poller, and exactor of fees, juftifies the refemblance of 

the courts of juftice to the bu/h, whereunto while the fheep flies 
for defence from the weather, he is fure to lofe part of the feece. 
Bacons Effays, N° 47. 
Her heart was that ftrange bu/b, whofe facred fire, 
Religion did not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day, 


Waller. 


That what we turn to feaft, fhe turn’d to pray. Donne. 
With fuch a care, 

As rofes from their ftalks we tear, 

When we would ftill prefer them new, 

And frefh as on the bu/h they grew. Walle. 
The facred ground 

Shall weeds and pois’nous plants refufe to bear; 

Each common buf, fhall Syrian rofes wear, Dryden's Firg. 


2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to thew that liquours ure 
fold there. I 
Tt 
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If it be true, that good wine necds no byjb, ’tis true that a 
good play necds no epiloguc. Shakefp. As you like it. 
To BusH. v.n. [from the noun.) To grow thick. 
The rofes bufhing round 
About her glow'd; half ftooping to fupport 
Each flow’r of tender ftalk. ALiiton’s Par. Loft, b.1x. 
A gufhing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever grecn, 
The bu/bing alders form’d a thady fcene. 
Bu'sHEL. n.f. [boiffean, Fr. buffellus, low Lat] 
x. A meafure containing eight gallons ; a ftrike. 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bujfhels of 
chaf; you fhall feck all day cre you find them ; and when you 
have them, they are not worth the fearch. Shake/p. 
2. It is ufed, in common language, indefinitely for a large quan- 
tity. 
The worthies of antiquity bought the rareft pictures with 
bufhels of gold, without counting the weight or the number of 
ieces. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
3. Bufbels of a cart-wheel. Trons within the hole of the nave, to 
preferve it from wearing. [from bouche, Fr. amouth.] Dict. 
Bu'siness. n- f. [from bufby.] The quality of being bufhy. 
Bu'sHMENT. n. f. [from buh.) A thicket; a clufter of bufhes. 
Princes thought how thcy might difcharge the earth of woods, 
briars, bu/bments, and waters, to make it more habitable and fer- 
tile. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Bu'suy. adj. [from bu/.] 
1. Thick; full of {mall branches, not high. 
The gentle fhepherd fat befide a fpring, 
All in the fhadow of a bufhy brier. Spenfer's Paftorals. 
Generally the cutting away of boughs and fuckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high ; and, contrariwife, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them fpread and grow 
bufby. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory, N° 424. 
2. Thick like a bufh. 
Statues of this god, with a thick bu/hy beard, are {till many 
of them extant in Rome. Addifon on Italy. 
3. Full of bufhes. 
The kids with pleafure browfe the bu/hy plain 5 
The fhow’rs are grateful to the fwelling grain. Dryden. 
Bu'sttess. adj. [from bu/y.] Atleifure; without bufinefs ; un- 
employed. 
Thefe fweet thoughts do even refrefh my labour, 
Mott bufilefs when | do it. Shake/p. 
Bu'sity. adv. [from bufy.] With an air of importance; with 
an air of hurry ; actively ; importunately. 
Or if too bufily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we difdain, 
Then let them know, the Belgians did retire, 


Pope's Odyffey. 


Before the patron faint of injur’d Spain. Dryden. 
Bou'siness. x. f. [from bx/y.] 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 
Mutt b:/ine/s thee from hence remove ? 
Oh! that’s the wortt difeafe of love. Donne. 


>. An affair. In this fenfe it has the plural. 
Beltow 
Your needful counfel to our bufineffes, 
Which crave the inftant ufe. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. The fubject of bufinefs; the affair or object that engages the 
care. 

You are fo much the Lu/ine/s of our fouls, that while. you 
are in fight, we can neither look nor think on any elfe ; there 
are no eyes for other beauties. Dryden. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes, being to take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body. _ Locke. 

4. Serious engagement, in oppofition to trivial tranfactions. 
I never knew one, who made it his bufine/s to lafh the faults 
of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf. Addi/. 
He had bu/ine/s enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. Prior’s Preface. 
When diverfion is made the bu/ine/s and ftudy of life, though 
the a&tions chofen be in themfelves innocent, the excefs will 
render them criminal. Rogers. 
. Right of ation. 
What bufinefs has a tortoife among the clouds? L’E/frange. 
6. A point; a matter of queftion ; fomething to be examined or 
confidered. 

Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed bujine/s 5 
nations, exccl in the one ability, fome in the other. 

=. Something to be tranfacted. 

They were far from the Zidonians, and had no bu/fine/s with 
any one. Fudges, XVill. 7. 
3. Something required to be done. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the equator, this 
fpring would be moft peftilent; as for thofe countries that 
are nearer the poles, in which number are our Own, and the 
moft confiderable nations of the world, a perpetual fpring will 
notedo their du/ine/s ; they muft have longer days, a nearer ap- 
proach of the fun. Bentley, 

a. To do one’s Lufinefs. To kill, deftroy, or ruin him. 
Busx. n.f. [bu/gue, Fr.] A piece of ftecl or whalebone, worn 
by women to ftrengthen their ftays. 

VoL. I. 
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Of with that happy du/t, which I envy, 
That ftill can be, and ftill can ftand fo nigh. 
Bu'sxin. n. f. [brofeken, Dutch.] 
1. A kind of half boot ; a fhoc which comes to the midleg. 
The foot was dreifed in a fhort pair of crimfon velvet buf- 
kins; in fome places open, to fhew the fairncfs of the fkin. 
Sidney. 


Donne. 


Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 
But miffeth bow, and halts, and duskins to her knee. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. vi. flanz. 16. 
There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pompous verfes ; 
fomewhat of a holiday fhepherd ilrutting in his country buf- 
kins. Dryden. 
2. A kind of high fhoe wore by the ancient actors of tragedy, to 
raife their ftature. 
Great I’letcher never treads in buskins herc, 


Nor greater Johnfon dares in focks appear. Dryden. 
In her beft light the comick Mufe appears, 

When fhe, with borrow’d pride the buskin wears. Smith. 

Bu’skinep. adj. [from buskin.] Dreffed in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 

Ennobl'd hath the buskin’d ftage ? Milton. 
Here, arm’d with filver bows, in early dawn, 

Her buskin’d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. Pope. 


Bu'sky. adj. [written more properly by Milton, bosky. See 
Bosky.] Woody; fhaded with woods; overgrown with 
trees. 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 

Above yon busky hill ! Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

BUSS. n. f. [bus, the mouth, Irifh ; baifer, Fr.] 

1. A kifs; a falute with the lips. 

Thou doft give me flattering bu/fes.—By my troth, I kifs 
thee with a moft conftant heart. Shake[p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Some {quire perhaps you take delight to rack, 

Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds, 

Then gives a fmacking bufs. 

2. A boat for fifhing. [buje, German.] 

If the king would enter towards building fuch a number of 
boats and bu/fes,as each company could eafily manage, it would 
be an encouragement both of honour and advantage. Temple. 

To Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] To kifs; to falute with the 
lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 

Mutt kifs their feet. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffidas 
Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee buffing the ftones; for, in fuch bufinefs, 

Action is eloquence. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Buse h [bufo Ital.] A ftatue reprefenting a man to his 
breaft. 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a very extra- 
ordinary bu/?; and a Tiberius, a rare coin, but a common bu/. 

Addifon on Italy. 
Ambition figh’d: fhe found it vain to truft 

The faithlefs column, and the crumbling 4. 

Bu'srarp. n. f. [biflarde, Fr.) A wild turkey. 

His facrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, buffards, turkeys, 
pheafants ; and all thefe were daily offered. Hakewell. 

To Bu'stxe. v. n. [of uncertain etymology; perhaps from bu/y. | 
To be bufy; to ftir; to be active. 

Come, bu/ftle, buftle—caparifon my horfe. 
God take king Edward to his mercy, 

And leave the world for me to buftlein. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and bu/tling man, who had credit 
enough to do his bufinefs in all places. Clarendon, b. i. 

A poor abject worm, 
That crawl’d awhile upon a bu/fling world, 
And now am trampled to my duft again. Southerne’s Oroonokoa 
Ye fov’reign lords, who fit like gods in ftate, 

Awing the world, and bu/iling to be great! Granville. 

Bu'stie. 2. f. [from the verb.] A tumult; a hurry; a com- 
buftion. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Shake/p. R. Ml. 


Wifdom’s felf 
Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude ; 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bu/ile of refort, 
Were all too ruffi’d. Milton. 
This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes fuch a noife and bu/fle for opinions. Glanville’s Scep/is. 
Such a dogtrine made a ftrange bu/fle and difturbance in the 
world, which then fat warm and eafy in a free enjoyment of 
their lufts. South. 
If the Count had given them a pot of ale after it, all would 
have been well, without any of this bu/f/e. Spectator, N° 481. 
Bu'ster. 2. f. [from bufile.] An active ftirring man, 
BU'SY. adj. [byyaran, Sax. Itis pronounced as bi/fy.] 
1. Employed with earneftnefs. 5 pe 
My miftrefs fends you word, that fhe is buf», and cannot 
come. Shakefp. Taming the Shr. 
The chriftians, fometimes valiantly receiving the enemy, and 
fometimes charging them again, repulfed the proud enemy, ftill 
bufy with them. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
30 2. Buftling ; 
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2. Bultling; adive; meddling. 
The next thing which fhe waking looks upon, 
On meddling monkey, or on bufy apc, 
She fhall purfue it with the foul of love. Shakefp. 
This bx/y pow’r is working day and night; 
For when the outward fenfes reft do take, 
A thoufand dreams, fantaftical and light, 
With flutt'ring wings, do kcep her ftill awake. Davies. 
The coming {pring would firft appear, 
And all this place with rofes ftrow, 
If bufy fect would let them grow. Waller. 
All written fince that time, feem to have little more than 
events we are glad to know, or the controverfy of opinions, 
wherein the bu/y world has been fo much employed. Temple. 
Religious motives and inftinéts are fo bufy in the heart of 
every reafonable creature, that no man would hope to govern a 
focicty, without regard to thofe principles. Addifon. Freeholder. 
To Bu’sy. v.a. [from the noun.] To cmploy; to engage; to 
make or kcep bufy. 
He in great paffion all this while did dwell, 
More bu/ying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what fhe did tell. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
The pleafure which I took at my friend’s pleafure herein, 


idly bu/ied me thus to exprefs the fame. Carew ’s Survey. 
My Harry, 
Be it thy courfe to bu/y giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 


While they were bufied to lay the foundations, their build- 
ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thoufands 


of the Jews were overwhelmed. Raleigh s Hiftory. 
The points which bufed the devotion of the firft ages, and 
the curiofity of the later. Decay of Piety. 
The ideas it is buffed about, fhould be natural and congenial 
ones, which it had in itfelf. Locke. 
‘The learning and difputes of the fchools have been much bu- 
fied about genus and fpecies. Locke. 


For the reft, it muft be owned, he does not bufy himfelf, by 
entering deep into any party, but rather fpends his time in acts 
of hofpitality. Swift. 

Bu'sysopy. n. f. [from buf and bedy.] A vain, meddling, fan- 
taftical perfon. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers and bufybodies, are the 
canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlcnefs is the ruft of time. 

Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Bu/ybodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous fort of people 
to have to do withal. L Eftrange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite fervants, bufy- 
bodies, dependants, and poor relations of all perfons of condi- 
tion in the whole town. Speltator, N° 437. 

BUT. conjuné. [buce, butan, Saxon. ] 
i. Except. 

An emiffion of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful to 
propound, it is fo prodigious: ut that it is fo conftantly a- 
vouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods! but perjur’d Lycon ? 

Who can infpire fuch ftorms of rage, but Lycon ? 

Where has my fword left one fo black, but Lycon ? 

Smiths Phedra and Hippolitus. 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objection but 
the obfcurity of feveral paflages, by our ignorance in faéts and 
perfons. Swift. 

2. Yet; neverthelefs. It fometimes only enforces yet. 

Then let him fpeak, and any that fhall ftand without, fhall 
hear his voice plainly ; but yet made extreme fharp and exile, 
like the voice of puppets: and yet the articulate founds of the 
words will not be confounded. Bacons Nat. Hift. N° 1 Soe 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, but quite of 
another kind. Swift, 

3- The particle which introduces the minor of a fyllogifin ; now, 

If there be a liberty and poffibility for a man to kill himfelf 
today, then it is not abfolutely neceffary that he fhall live till 
tomorrow ; but there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch ne- 
ceffity. Bramhall againf? Hobbes. 

God will one time or another make a difference between the 
good and the cvil. But there is little or no difference made in 
this world: therefore there muft be another world, wherein 
this difference fhall be made. Watts's Logick, Introduđ. 

4. Only ; nothing more than. 
If my offence be of mortal kind, 

That not my fervice, paft or prefent forrows, 

Can ranfom me into his love again ; 

But to know fo, muft be my benefit. Shakefp. Othello. 

And but infirmity, 

Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz’d 

His wifh'd ability, he had himfelf 

‘The lands and waters meafur’d. Shake[p. Winter's Tale, 

What nymph foe’er his voice but hears, 
Will be my rival, though fhe have but cars. Ben. Fobnfon, 
No, Aurengzcbe, you merit all my heart, 


And l'm too noble but to give a part. Dryden. 
Did but men confider the true notion of God, he would ap- 
pear to be full of goodnef. Tillotfon, 


6. 


8. 


14. Otherwife than. 
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If we do but put virtue and vice in equal circumftances, the 
advantages of cafe and pleafure will be found to be on the fide 
of religion. Tillotfon. 

‘The mifchie‘s or harms that come by play, inadvertency, or 
ignorance, are not at all, or but very gently, to be taken notice 
of. Locke on Education. 

If a reader examines Horace’s art of poetry, he will find but 
very few prccepts in it, which he may not mect with in Ari- 


{totle. Addifon. Speélator. 
Prepar’d I ftand: he was but born to try 3 
sds lot of man, to fuffer and to die. Pope's Odyffey. 
” an. 


The full moon was no fooner up, and fhining in all its 
brightnefs, but he privately opened the gate of paradife. 
Guardian, N° 167. 
But that ; without this confequence that. 
Frofts that conftrain the ground, 
Do feldom their ufurping power withdraw, 
But raging floods purfue their hafty hand. Dryden. 


. Otherwife than that. 
It cannot be but nature hath fome direétor, of infinite 
power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker, b.i. § 2. 
Who fhall believe, 


But you mifufe the reverence of your place ? Shakefp. 
Not otherwife than. 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley’s, was 
but neceflary to make Pindar fpeak Englifh. Dryden. 


Q. By any other means means than. 


Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny: whofe 
qualification fhall come into no true tafte again, but by tranf- 
planting of Caffio. Shakefp. Othello. 


10. If it were not for this; if this were not. 


Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 

Fullof cruzades. And but my noble Moor 

Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenefs, 

As jealous creatures are, it were enough 

To put him to il]-thinking. Shake/p. Othello. 
I herc do give thee that with all my heart, 

Which, but thou haft already, with all my heart 

I would keep from thce. Shake/p. Othello. 


11. However ; howbeit. 


I do not doubt but I have been to blame; 
But, to purfue the end for which I came, 
Unite your fubjeéts firft, then let us go, 
And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden. 


12. It is ufed after zo doubt, no quefiion, and fuch words, and fig- 


nifies the fame with that. It fometimes is joined with that. 
They made no account, but that the navy fhould be abfolute- 

ly matter of the feas. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe in the change of the pa- 

roxyfm; never fufpecting but that the humour would have 


walled itfelf. Dryden. 
‘There is no queftion but the king of Spain will reform moft 
of the abufes. Addifon on Italy. 


13. That. This feems no proper fenfe in this place. 


It is not therefore impoffible, but I may alter the complexion 
of my play, to reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair 
criticks. Drydens Aurengzebe, Preface, 


I fhould fin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakefp. Temjefl. 


15. Even; not longer ago than. 


Beroe but now l left; whom, pin’d with pain, 


Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryden. 
It is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, the confciouf- 
nefs went along. Locke. 


16. A particle by which the meaning of the foregoing fentence is 


bounded or reftrained. 
Thus fights Ulyffes, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable man, Sut to his friends. Dryden. 


17. An objective particle ; yet it may be objected. 


But yet, madam 

Ido not like but yet; it does allay 

The good precedence; fie upon but yet! 

But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 

Some monftrous malefaétor. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Mutt the heart then have been formed and conftituted, be- 
fore the blood was in being? But here again, the fubftance of 
the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and nourifhed by the 
blood, which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentl. 


18. But for; without; had not this been. 


Rafh man! forbear, Lut for fome unbclief, 
My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller. 
Her hcad was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a fimple knot was ty’d above.  Dryden’s Fables. 
When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right, 
And, but for mifchief, you had dy’d for fpight. Dryden. 


BUT. 7. /. [bout, French.] A boundary. 


But, if I afk you what I mean by that word, you will anfwer, 

I mean this or that thing, you cannot tell which ; but if I join 
it with the words in conftru@tion and fenfe, as, but I will not, 
a 
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a but of wine, Zut and boundary, the ram will but, fhoot at but, 
the meaning of it will be as ready to you as any other word. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Bur. n.f- [In fea language.] “The end of any plank which joins 
to another on the outfide of a fhip, under water. Harris. 
Bur-Enb. 2. f. [from but and end.] “Phe blunt end of any 
thing; the end upon which it retts. 
‘The referve of foot galled thcir foot with feveral vollies, and 
then fell on them with the Aut-ends of their mufkets. Clarendon. 
‘Thy weapen was a good one when | wielded it, but the dzit- 
end remains in my hands. Arbuthnot’s John Bull. 
Some of the foldiers accordingly puflied them forwards with 
the éut-ends of their pikes, into my reach. Gulliver's Travels. 
BUTCHER. n. jJ. [boucher, Fr] 
3. One that kills animals to fell their flefh. 
The fhepherd and the butcher both may look upon one fheep 


with pleafing conccits. Sidney. 
Hence he learnt the butcher’s guile, 
How to cut your throat, and {mile ; 
Like a butcher doom’d for life, 
In his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 


2, One that is delighted with blood. 
Honour and renown are beftowed on conquerours, who, for 
the moft part, are but the great butchers of mankind. Locke. 
To Bu’rcHer. v.a. [from the noun.] To kill; to murder. 
In fuff’ring thus thy brother to be flaughter’d, 
Thou fheweft the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching ftern murder how to butcher thee. Shakefp. R.U. 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhamefully by you my hopes are butcher’d. Shake/p. 

The poifon and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, 
when the poet wants brains to fave him. Dryden’s Don Seba/t. 

BOTCHERS-BROOM, or KNEEHOLLY. n. f. [rufcus, Lat.] 

The flower-cup confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral divi- 
vifions, out of which is produced a globular bell-fhaped flower, 
confifting alfo of one leaf, in the center of which rifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a foft roundifh fruit, in which 
are inclofed one or two hard fecds. It is very common in the 
woods, in divers parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in 
gardens. The roots are fometimes ufed in medicine, and the 
green fhoots are cut and bound into bundles, and fold to the 
butchers, who ufe it as befoms to fweep their blocks; from 
whence it had the name of éutchers-broom. Millar. 

BU'TCHERLINESS. n. f. [from butcherly.] In a butcherly manner. 
Bo’rcHeEr Ly. adj. [from butcher.] Cruel; bloody; barbarous. 
There is a way, which, brought into {chools, would take a- 
way this butcherly fear in making of Latin. Afcham's Schoolm. 
What ftratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Bu'TCHERY. 7. f. [from butcher.] 
1. The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery, has cut up half 
an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fix miferable lovers, in 
every tragedy he has written. Pope. 

2. Murder; cruelty ; flaughter. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcherzes. Shake/p. Rich. IIT. 
The butchery, and the breach of hofpitality, is reprefented in 


this fable under the mafk of friendfhip. D’Eftrange. 
Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite, 
Whom goals, and blood, and butchery delight ? Dryden. 


3. The place where blood is fhed. 
This is no place, this houfe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shakefp. As you like it. 
BU'TLER. n.f. [bouterller, Fr. boteler, or botiller, old Englifh, 
from bottle; he that is employed in the care of bottling li- 
quours.] A fervant in a family employed in furnifning the 
table. 
Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. _ Swijt. 
BU'TLERAGE. n. f. [from butler.] The duty upon wines ım- 
ported, claimed by the king’s butler. ; 
Thofe ordinary finances are cafual or uncertain, as be the 
efcheats, the cuftoms, dutlerage, and impoft. Bacon. 
BU'TLERSHIP. n.f. [from butler.] The office of a butler. 
Bu'TMENT. 2. f. [aboutement, Fr.] That part of the arch which 
joins it to the upright pier. 
The fupporters or butments of the faid arch cannot fufer fo 


much violence, as in the precedent flat pofture. Wotton. 
BUTT. n». f [but, Fr.] 
1. The place on which the mark to be fhot at is placed. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; 9 
The groom his fellow groom at butts defies, z 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. ) Dryd. 


2. The point at which the endeavour is directed. 
Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon d; 
Here is my journey’s end ; here is my butt, ee, 
The very fea-mark of my journcy’s end. Shake/p. Othello. 
ce The object of aim; the thing againtt which any attack is dl- 
rected. 
The papifts were the moft common-place, 
againft whom all the arrows were directed. 
4. Aman upon whom the company break their jefts. 


and the butt 
Clarendon. 


Bow ` | 

I played a fentence or two at my butt, which I thought very 
fmart, when my ill genius fugeefted to him fuch a reply as got 
all the laughter on his fide. Speftatar, N° 175. 

g. A ftroke given in fencing. 
If difputes arife 

Among the champions for the prize; 

‘T'o prove who gave the fairer burt, 

John fhews the chalk on Robert's coat. Prior. 

Burr. n.f. [buez, Saxon.] A veflel; a barrel containing one 
hundred and twenty fix gallons of wine; a butt contains onc 
hundred and eight gallons of beer ; and from fifteen to twenty 
two hundred weight, is a butt of currans. 

I cfcaped upon a butt of fack, which the failors heaved over- 
board. ’ Shake[p. Tempe/t. 

To Burr. v. a. [botten, Dutch.] To ftrike with the head. 

Come, leave your tcars: a brief farewel : the beaft 
With many heads butts me away. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Nor wars are feen, 
Unlefs, upon the green, 
Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other. 
A fnow-white ftcer, before thy altar led, 
Butts with his threat’ning brows, and bellowing ftands. 
Dryden’s Æneid. 

A ram will butt with his head, though he be brought up 
tame, and never faw that manner of fighting. Ray on the Cr. 

BUTTER. n. f. [buzzene, Sax. butyrum, Lat.] 

1. An unctuous fubftance made by agitating the cream of milk, 
till the oil feparates from the whey. 

And he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
drefled, and fet before them. Gen. xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of antimony. A chymical preparation, made by unit- 
ing the acid fpirits of fublimate corrofive with regulus of anti- 
mony. It is a great cauftick. Harris. 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and fublimate corrofive. This 
preparation continually emits fumes. Harris. 

To Bu’TTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To {mear, or oil with butter. 

» Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his horfe, but- 
tered his hay. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Words butter no parfnips. L’Eftrange. 

2. To encreafe the ftakes every throw, or every game: a cant 
term among gametters. 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Congreve’s prologues, which 
compares a writer to a buttering gamefter, that itakes all his 
winning upon one caft ; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he 
is fure to be undone. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 40. 

Bu'rTERBUMP. n. f. A fowl; the fame with dittourn. 

Bu’rTERBUR. n. f. [peta/ites, Lat.] 

It is a plant with a flofculous flower, confifting of many flo- 
rets, divided into many parts, fitting on the embryo, and con- 
tinued in a cylindrical empalement, divided alfo into many 
parts; the embryo becomes afterwards a feed furnifhed with 
down, and the flowers appear before the leaves. It is ufed in 
medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the fides of 
ditches. Millar. 

Bu/TTERFLOWER. 2./. A yellow flower, with which the fields 
abound in the month of May. 

Let weeds, inftead of butterflow’rs, appear, 

And meads, inftead of daifies, hemlock bear. Gay. 

Bu'trerrry. n.f. [buzzenzlegze, Saxon.] A beautiful infect, 
fo named becaufe it firft appears at the teginning of the feafon 
for butter. 

Eftfoons that damfel, by her heav’nly might, 

She turned into a winged butterfly, 

In the wide air to make her wand’ring flight. 

Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies; and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news. Shakefp. King Lear. 
And fo befel, that as he caft his eye 

Among the colworts on a butterfly, 

He faw falfe Reynard. Dryden's Fables. 

That which feems to be a powder upon the wings of a but- 
terfly, is an innumerable company of extreme {mall feathers, 
not to be difcerned without a microfcope. Grew. 

Bu’treris. n. f. An inftrument of fteel fet in a wooden handle, 
ufed in paring the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horfe. Farr. D. 

BU'TTERMILK. n.f. [from butter and milk.) The whey that is 
feparated from the cream when butter is made. 

A young man, who was fallen into an ulcerous confumption, 
devoted himfelf to buttermilk, by which fole diet he recovered. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

The fcurvy of mariners is cured by acids ; as ripe fruits, le- 

mons, oranges, buttermilk; and alkaline {pirits hurt them. 
Arbuthnot on Dict. 

Bu/rTERPRINT. n. f. [from butter and print.] A piece of carved 
wood, ufed to mark butter. 

A butterprint, in which were engraven figures of all forts and 
fizes, applied to the lump of butter, left on it the figure. Locke. 

BU'TTERTOOTH. 2. f. [from butter and tooth.] The great broad 
foreteeth. 

Bu’TTERWOMAN. ^. f. [from butter and woman.) A woman 
that fells butter. 


Wotton. 


Spenfere 


Tongue, 
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Tongue, I muft put you into a butterwoman’s mouth, and 
buy myfelf another of Bajazct’s mute, if you prattle me into 
thefe perils. Shakefp. All's well that ends well, 

Bu'rrerworr. 7. f. A plant; the fame with /anicle. 
Bu'TTERY. adj. [from butter.] Having the appearance or qua- 
lities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick humours, than 
its buttery parts. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The belt oils, thickened by cold, have a white colour ; and 
milk itfclf has its whitenefs from the cafeous fibres, and its but- 
tery oil. Floyer on the Humours. 

Bu’Trery. n f. [from butter; or, according to Skinner, from 
bouter, Fr. to place or lay up.] The room where provifions are 
laid up. 

Eo, firrah, take them to the buttery, 
And give them friendly welcome every one. Shake/p. 
All that need a cool and frefh temper, as cellars, pantries, 
and butteries, to the north. Watton. 
My guts ne’er fuffer'd from a college-cook, 
My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. 
Brampfion’s Man of Ta/fte. 

Buttock, n. f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from aboutir, 
Fr. inferted by ‘unius without etymology.] The rump; the 
part near the tail. 

It is like a barber’s chair that fits all the buttocks.  Shake/p. 

Such as were not able to ftay themfelves, fhould be holden 
up by others of more ftrength, riding behind them upon the 
buttocks of the horfe. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

The tail cf a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 

L Eftrauge’s Fables. 

BUTTON. n. f. [bottwn, Welch; bouton, Fr.) 

1. A catch, or {mall ball, by which the drefs of man is faftened. 
Pray you, undo this button. Shake/p. King Lear. 

I mention thofe ornaments, becaufe, of the fimplicity of the 
fhape, want of ornaments, buttons, loops, gold and filver lace, 
they muft have been cheaper than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Any knob or ball faftened to a {maller body. 

We faftened to the upper marble certain wires, and a button. 


Boyle. 
Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this flow’r, 
Suckled and chear’d, with air, and fun and fhow’r; 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I {pread, 
Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Popes Dunciad. 


3. The bud of a plant. 
The canker galls the infants of the fpring, 
Too oft before their buttons be difclos'd.  Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Bu'rton. n. f. The fea urchin, which is a kind of crabfifh that 
has prickles inftead of feet. Ainfworth, 
‘To Bu/TTon. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To drefs; to cloath. 
One whofe hard heart is button’d up with ftcel. Shakc/p. 

He gave his legs, arm, and breaft, to his ordinary fervant, to 

button and drefs him. Watton. 
2. To faften with buttons. 
Bu/TTONHOLE. 2. f. [from button and hole.] The loop in which 
the button of the cloaths is caught. 
Let me take you a buttonhole lower. Shake/p. Loves Lab. L, 
[Il pleafe the maids of honour, if I can : 

Without black velvet breeches, what is man? 

I will my {kill in buttonholes difplay, 

. And brag, how oft I {hift meev’ry day. Bram/?. M. of Tafe, 
BU'TTRESS. 7. f- [from aboutir, Fr.] 
1. A prop; a wall built to fupport another wall. 

No jutting frize, 

Buttre/s, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shatefp. 

Fruit trees, fet upon a wall againft the fun, between elbows 
or Luttreffes of ftone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 

But we inhabit a weak city here, 
Which buttrefes and props but fearccly bear. Drydens Juv. 
2. A prop; a fupport. 

It will concern us to examine the force of this plea, which 
our adverfaries are ftill fetting up again{t us, as the ground pil- 
larand buttre/s of the good old caufe of nonconformity. South, 

To Be’rrress. v. a. [from the noun.) To prop; tofupport. 

Bu'rwink. n. f: ‘The name of a bird. Dia. 

Butyra‘ceous. adj. [butyrum, Lat. butter.] Having the qua- 
lities of butter. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk; a vifcidity from the 
cafeous parts, and an oilinefs from the butyraceous parts. 

Floyer on the Humours. 
Bu'tyrous. adj. [butyrum, Lat.] Having the properties of 
butter. 

Its oily red part is from the dutyrous parts of chyle. Foyer, 

BU'XOM. adj. [bucyum, Sax. from bugan, to bend. It ori- 
ginally fignificd obedient, as Jobn de Trcvifa, aclergyman, tells 
his patron, that he is obedient and buxom to all his commands, 
In an old form of marriage ufed before the Reformation, the 
bride promifed to be obedient and buxom in bed and at beard; 
from which expreffion, not well underftood, its prefent mean- 
ing feems to be derived. ]} 

1. Obedient ; obfcquious. 
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He did tread down, and difgrace all the Englifh, and fet up 
and countenance the Irifh; thinking thereby to make them 
more tractable and buxom to his government. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

He, with broad fails, i 

Winnow’d the buxom air. Milton. 

2. Gay; lively; brifk. 
I'm born 
Again a frefh child of the buxom morn, 
Heir of the fun’s firt beams. 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying, 

Filf'd her with thec, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. 

Sturdy fwains, 

In clean array, for ruftick dance prepare, 

Mixt with the buxom damfels, hand in hand, 

They frifk and bound. 

3. Wanton ; jolly. 
Almighty Jove defcends, and pours 

Into his buxom bride his fruitful fhow’rs. Dryden's Virgil. 

She feign’d the rites of Bacchus! cry’d aloud, 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow’d. 
Bu’xomMty. adv. [from buxom.] _Wantonly ; amoroufly. 
Bu’xomness. n.f. [from buxom.] _Wantonnefs ; amoroufnefs. 


Crafhaw. 


Milton. 


To BUY. v.a. preter. I bought; 1 have bought. [biczean, Sax.] | 


1. To purchafe; to acquire by paying a price; to obtain for 
money, or fomething equivalent; to gain by fale, not gift or 
theft. 

They muft buy up no corn growing within twelve miles 
of Geneva, that fo the filling of their magazines may not pre- 
judice their market. Addifon on Italy. 

2. To procuse fome advantage by fomething that deferves it, or 
at fome price. 

I have bought 
Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shake/p. Macketh. 
Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shake/p. Coriol. 
Pleafure with praife, and danger they would buy, 

And with a foe that would not only fly. Denham. 

3. To manage by money. 

You, and all the kings of chriftendom, 

Are led fo grofsly by this meddling prieft, 

Dreading the curfe that money may bry out. Shake/p. K. F. 

What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or riches, when 
they would terrify, difluade, or buy off confcience? South, 

To Buy. v. n. To treat about a purchafe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and fo following. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Bu’yer. n.f. [from to buy.] He that buys; a purchafer. 

When apiece of art is fet Eefore us, let the firft caution be, 
not to afk who made it, left the fame of the authour do capti- 
vate the fancy of the buyer, Wotton’s Architecture. 

To BUZZ. v.n. [bizzen, Teut. to growl. Fumius.] 

1. To hum; to makea noife like bees, flies, or wafps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flies, 

Which buzzed all about, and made fuch found, 

That they encumber’d all men’s ears and eyes, 

Like many fwarms of bees aflembled round. Fairy Q, b. ii. 

There be more wafps, that buzz about his nofe, 
Will make this fting the fooner. Shakefp. Henry VII. 
Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, as if it had been 


the ruftling found of the fea afar off. Hayward. 
For ftill the flowers ready ftand, 
One buzzes round about, 
One lights, one taftes, gets in, gets out. Suckling. 


What though no bees around your cradle flew, 
Nor on your lips diftill’d their golden dew; 
Yet have we oft’ difcover’d, in their ftead, 
A {warm of drones that buzg’d about your head. 
We join, like flies and wafps, in buzzing about wit. 
2. To whifper; to prate. 
There is fuch confufion in my pow’rs, 
As after fome oration fairly {poke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appcar 
Among the buzzing multitude.  Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
To Buzz. v. a. To whifper; to fpread fecretly. 
Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity, 
That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? Shake/p. Rich. I 
I will buzz abroad fuch prophecies, 
Shake/p. Hen. VI. 


Pope. 


wift. 


That Edward fhall be fearful of his life. 
Did you not hear 

A buzzing of a feparation 
Between the king and Catherine ? Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
They might 4vzz and whifper it onc to another, and, tacite- 
ly withdrawing from the prefence of the apoftles, they then lift 
thcir voices, and noife it about the city. Bentle;. 

Buzz. n.f. [from the verb.] Ahum; a whifper; a talk. 

The hive of a city or kingdom, is in beit condition, when 
there is leaft noife or buzz init. Bacon’ s Apophthegms. 
Where I found the whole outward room in a buzz of poli- 
ticks. Addifon. Speéiator, N° 403. 
5 Bu'zzarD. 


_ Philips. 


Drydens Æneid. 
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Bu'zzakp. n.f. [bufard, Fr.] 
1. A degenerate or mean fpecies of hawk. 
More pity thatthe eagle fhould be mawl'd, 
While kites and. buzzards prey at liberty.  Shake/p. R. UI. 
The noble buzzard ever pleas’d me beft; 
Of fmall renown, ‘tis true: for, not to lie, 
We call him but a hawk by courtefy . Dryden's Hind and P. 
2. A blockhead ; a dunce. 

Thotë blind buzzards, who, in late years, of wilful malici- 
oufnefs, would ncither learn themfelves, nor could teach others 
any thing at all. Afcham's Schoolmafler. 

Bo'zzer. n. f. [from fuzz.) A fecret whifperer. 
Her brother is in fecret come from France, 
And wants not buzzers to infeft his car 
With petulant fpecches of his father'sdeath. Shak. Earrlet. 
BY. prep. [bi big, Saxon. ] 
1. It notes the agent. 

The Moor is with child sy you, Lauincelot. Shak. Hen. VI. 

The grammar of a language is fometimes to be carefully ftu- 
died by a grown man. Locke. 

2. It notes the inftrument, and is always ufed after a verb neuter, 
where wit) would be put after an active 3 as, he was killed with 

a fword ; he died by a {word. 
But dy Pelides’ arms when Heétor fell, 

He chofe Æneas, and he chofe as well. 

3. It notes the caufe of any event. 

This fight had the more weight with him, as dy good luck 

not above two of that venerable body were fallen afleep. 
Addijon. Freeholder. 
4. It notes the means by which any thing is performed. 

You mult think, if we give you any thing, we hope to gain 

by you. Shatefp. Coriolanus. 
Happier! had it fuffc’d him to have known 

Good by itfelf, and evil not at all. Parad. Lofts b. xi. l. 89. 

The heart knows that 4; itfelf, which nothing in the world 
befides can give it any knowledge of. South. 

We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of propofitions by 
fenfation and reflection. Watts's Logick. 

5. It fhews the manner of an action. 
Ihave not patience; fhe confumes the time 

In idle talk, and owns her falfe belief : 

Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. 

Drydens Don Sebaftian. 
By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
He faw his branching horns, and alter’d look. Addifon. 
6. It has a fignification, noting the method in which any fuccef- 
five aGtion is performed, with regard to time or quantity. 

The beft for yous is to re-examine the caulk, and to try it 
even point dy point, argument dy argument, with all the exact- 
nefs you can. Hooker, Preface. 

Weare not to ftay all together, but to come by him where 
he ftands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by the name, as he 
pleafeth, though feldom the order be inverted. Bacon. 

The captains were obliged to break that plece of ordnance, 
and fo by pieces to carry it away, thatthe enemy fhould not get 
fo great a fpoil. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Common prudence would direct me to take them all out, 
and examine them one by one. — Boyle. 

Others will foon take pattern and encouragement by your 
building ; and fo houfe by houfe, ftreet by ftreet, there will at 
laft be finifhed a magnificent city. Sprat. 

Explor'd her, limb dy limb, and fear’d to find 

So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden’s Fab. 
Thus year by year they pafs, and day by days 

Till once, ’twas on the morn of chearful May, 


Dryden, En. vi. 


‘The young Æmilia Dryden's Fab. 
I'll gaze for ever on thy god like father, 

Tranfplanting one by one into my lifes 

His bright perfections, till I fhine like him. ddifon’s Cato. 

Let the blows be by paufes laid on. Locke. 


7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 
Bullion will fell y the ounce for fix fhillings and fivepence 
unclipped money. Locke. 
What we take daily by pounds, is at leaft of as much impor- 
tance as of what we take feldom, and only ¿y grains and {poon- 
fuls. Arbuthnot on Aliments, Preface. 
The North, by myriads, pours her mighty fons; 
Great nurfe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 
8. At, or in; noting place. 
We fee the great effcéts of battles by fea; the battle of Ac- 
tium decided the empire of the world. Bacon s E ffays. 
Arms, and the man, I fing, who, forc’d by fate, 
Expell’d, and exil’d, left the Trojan fhore ; J 
Long labours both by fea and land he bore. Dryden's En. 
I would have fought by land, where I was ftronger : 
You hinder’d it; yct, when I fought at fea, 
Forfook me fighting. Dryden's All for Love. 
g. According to; noting permiffion. i 
It is lawful, both ¿y the laws of nature and nations, and by 
the law divine, which is the perfection of the other two. 
Bacon's Holy War. 


Pope. 


VoL. I. 
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10o. According to; noting proof. 

‘The prefent, or like, fyftem of the world carinot we 
have been eternal, by the firft propofition; and, without God, 
it could not naturally, nor fortuitoufly, emerge out of a chaos, 
by the third propofition. Bentley. 

The faculty, or defire, being infinite, by the preceding 
propofition, may contain, or reccive both thefe. Cheyne. 

11. After; according to; noting imitation or conformity. 

The gofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, that under- 
ftands himfelf, would chufe to live dy. Tiliotfon. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the beft I 
could, to govern myfelf by the diverfity of matter. Locke. 

This fhip, by good luck, fell into their hands at laft, and 
ferved as a model to build others dy. Arbuthnet on Coins. 

12. From; noting judgment or token. 


Thus, dy the mufick, we may know, ? 
When noble wits 2 hunting go, ¢ 
Through groves that on Parnaflus grow. ð Waller. 


By what he has done, befare the wat in which he was en- 
gaged, we may expect what he will do after a peace. Dryden. 
The fon of Hercules he juftly feems, 


By his broad fhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden. 
Who's that ftranger? By his warlike port, 

His fierce demeanour, and erected look, 

He’s of no vulgar note. Dryden's All for Love. 


Judge the event 

By what has pafs’d. Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 

The punifhment is not to be meafured by the greatnefs or 
{mallnefs of the matter, but by the oppolition it carries, and 
ftands in, to that refpect and fubmiffion that is due to the fa- 
ther. Locke 

By your defcription of the town, I imagine it to lie under 
fome great enchantinent. Pope’s Letters. 

By what I have always heard and read, I take the flreneth 
of a nation— Swift. 

13. It notes the fum of the difference between two things com- 
pared. 
Meantime fhe ftands provided of a Laius, 

More young and vigorous too by twenty fprings. 

Her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies fhorter Jy the head at Pomfret. 
Rowe's Fane Shore. 
By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of filver by one 
twentieth, you take from thein their due. Locke. 
14. It notes co-operation, or cohabitation. 
By her he had two children 2t one birth. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
15. For; noting continuance of time. This fenfe is not now in 
ufe. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella recovered the kingdom of Granada 
frorn the Moors; having been int po{feffion thereof dy the {pace 
of feven hundred years. Bacon's Henry VII. 

16. As foon as; not later than; noting time. 
By this, the fons of Conttantine which fied, 

Ambrife and Uther, did ripe years attain. 

Hector, dy the fifth hour of the fun, 
Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 
Tomorrow morning call fome knight to arms. 
Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida: 
He err’d not; for, by this, the heav’nly bands 
Down from asky of jafper lighted now 
In paradife. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 208. 
Thefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth 
By morrow ev’ning. Paradife Loft, b. iv. l. 662. 
The angelick guards afcended, mute and fad 

For man: for, of his ftate by this they knew. Par. L. b.x. 

By that time a fiege is carried on two or three days, I am al- 
together loft and bewildered in it. Addifon. Spect. N° 165. 

By this time, the very foundation was removed. Si ft. 

By the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, as to accufe and fine the 
confuls. Swift. 

17. Befide; noting paffage. 

Many beautiful places ftanding along the fea-fhore, make 

the town appear much longer than it is, to thofe that fai} 4y it. 
Addifon on Italy. 
18. Befide; near to; in prefence; noting proximity of place. 

So thou may’ft fay, the king lies dy a beggar, if a beggar 
dwell near him; or the church ftands by thy tabour, if thy ta- 
bour ftand bythe church. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

Here he comes himfelf ; 
If he be worth any man’s good voice, 
That good man fitdown by him. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
A fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: dy fome, were herds 
Of cattle grazing.  Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 557. 
Stay by me; thou art refolute and faithful ; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. Dryden’s D. Schaft. 

19. Before himfelf, herfelf, or them/felves, it notes the abfence of alk 
others. 

Sitting in fome place, by him/elf, let him tranflate into En- 
glith his former leflon. Afcham's Schoolmafter 

Solyman refolved to affault the breach, after he had, by him- 
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Dryden. 


Fatry 9. b. ii. 
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Rif ina melancholy mood, walked up and down in his tent. 
Wi Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 
I know not whether he will annex his difcourfe to his appen- 
dix, or publith it dy itfelf, or at all. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
He will imagine, that the king, and his mini(ters, fat down, 
and made them dy themfelves, and then fent them to their al- 
lies, to fign. Swift. 

More pleas’d to keep it, till their friends could come, 


‘Then eat the {weeeteit dy them/elves at home. Pope. 
20. Tris the folemn form of {wearing. 
His godhead I invoke, by him I fwear. Dryden’s Fab. 


21. Athand. 

He kept then fome of the fpirit by him, to verify what he 
believes, Foyle. 

The merchant is not forced to keep fo much money dy him, 
as in other places, where they have not fuch a fupply. Lacie. 

22. It is ufed in forms of adjuring, or obteftinz. 
Which, O ! avert by yon etherial light, 

Which | have loft for this eternal night; 

Orif, by dearer tics, you may be won, 

By your dezd fire, and by your living fon. Dryden’s En. 

Now ży your joys on earth, your hopes in heav’n, 
O fpare this great, this good, this aged king! Dryden, 
O, cruel youth ! 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur'd foul ! 

By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O, ceafe! at leaft, once more delude my forrows. 

Smith's Phedrus and Hippolita, 
23. It fignifies {pecification and particularity. 
Upbraiding heav’n, from whence his lineage came, 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, dy name. Dryden. 
24. By proxy of; noting fubftitution. 

The gods were faid to feaft with Ethiopians; that is, they 

were prefent with thein Jy their ftatues. Broome, notes on Ody/f. 
25. In the fame direction with. 
They are alfo ftriated, or furrowed, by the length, and the 
fides curioufly punched, or pricked. Grew. 
By. adv. 
1.. Near; at a fma!! diftance. 
And in it lies, the god of fleep ; 
And, fnorting by, 
We may defcry 
The moniters of the deep. Dryden’s Albion. 
2. Befide ; paffing. 
I did hear 

The galloping of horfe. - Who was’t came by ? 

Shakefp. Macbeth. 
3. In prefence. 

‘Lhe fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth, as from one 
woman to another, fo as there was no other body dy, might 
have had a better grace. Sidney. 

IIl not be 4y, the while, my lieges, farewel : 

What will become hereof, there’s none can tell. 

Shakefp. Richard IIT. 
There while I fing, if gentle youth be dy, 


That tunes my lute, and winds the ftrings fo high. aller. 


Pris’ners and witnefles were waiting bv ; 
‘Thefe had been taught to fwear, and thofe to die. 
Rifcommon. 
You have put a principle into him, which will influence his 
actions, when you are not 4). Locke. 
By ann By. Ina fhort time. 
He overtook Amphialus, who had been ftaid here, and by and 
by called him to fight with him. Sidney. 
‘Lhe noble knight alighted by and by, 
From lofty fteed, and bad the lady ftay, 
To fee what end of fight fhould him befall that day. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. viii. flanz, 2, 
In the temple, by and by, with us, 
Thefe couples fhall eternally be knit. 
Shake/p. Midjummer’s Night's Dream. 
O how this fpring of love refembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now fhews all the beauty of the fun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away. 
Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Now a fenfible man, by and by a fool, and prefently a beatt. 
Shake/p. Othello. 
By. x. f. [from the prepofition.] Something not the dirc@ and 
immediate object of regard, 
In this inftance, there is, upon the Jy, to be noted, the perco- 
lation of the verjuice through the wood. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 79. 
This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anon, with a 
fhecp in private, by the Ay. L’Efirange, 
Hence we may underftand, -to add that upon the by, that it 
is not neceffary. Boyle. 
So, while my lov’d revenge is full and high, 
DI! give you back your kingdom by the by. 
Dryden's Conqueft of Granada, 
By, in compofition, implies fomethinz out of the direct way; 
and, confequently, fome obfcurity, as a by-rcad ; fomething 
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irregular, as a by-end; or fomething collateral, as a by-concern- 
This compof:tion is ufed at 


ment; or private, asa by-law. 
pleafure, and will be underftood by the examples following. 
By-corrEEHOUSE. n. f. A coftechoufe in an obfcure place. 


I afterwards entered a by-coffechoufe, that ftood at the upper 


end of a narrow lane, where 1 met with a nonjuror. 


Addifon. Spectator, N° 403. 


By-CONCERNMENT. 7#. f. An affair which is not the main bus _ 


nefs. 
Our plays, befides the main defign, have under-plots, or by- 


concernments, or lefs conliderable perfons and intrigues, which 


are carried on with the motion of the main plot. 
Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 


By-DEPENDENCE. 7. f. An appendage; fomething accidentally 
depending on another, 
Thefe, 


And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, fhould be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependences, 
From chance to chance. 
By-pEsicn. 7. f. An incidental purpofe, 
And if the mifs the moufe-trap lines, 
They'll ferve for other by-de/igns, 
And make an artift underftand, 
To copy out her feal or hand ; 
Or find void places in the paper, 
To fteal in fomething to entrap her. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 
By-Enp. n.f. Private intereft; fecret advantage. 
All people that worfhip for fear, profit, or fome other by- 
end, fall within the intendement of this fable. L’ Ejirarge. 
By-cone. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paft. 
Tell him, you’re fure 
All in Bohemia’s well: this fatisfa€tion 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Shake[p. Winter's Tale. 
As we have aconceit of motion coming, as well as bygone s 
fo have we of time, which dependeth thereupon. 
Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. iii. 
By-InTEREST. n.f.  Intereft diftin@ from that of the publick. 
Various fa&tions and parties, all aiming at by-zntere/?, with- 
out any fincere regard to the publick good. Atterbury. 
By-Law. n.f. 
By-laws areorders made in court-leets, or court-barons, by 
common allent, for the good of thofe that make them, farther 
than the pubiick law binds. Cowel, 


There was alfo a law, to reftrain the by-lazys and ordinances. 


of corporations. Bacon’s Henry VIE 

In the beginning of this record is inferted the law or inftitu- 

tion ; to which are added two by-laws, as a comment upon the 
_ general law. Addifon. Speciator, N° 608. 
By-MATTER. n.f. Something incidental. 
I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that 
which was moft material into the poftfcript, as if it had been a 
_ by-matter. Bacons Effays, N° 23. 
By-NAME. 2. f. A nickname; name of reproach, or acciden- 
tal appellation. 

Robert, eldeft fon to the Conqucrour, ufed fhort hofe, and 
thereupon was ży-named Court-hofe, and fhewed firft the ufe of 
them to the Englith. Camden’s Remains. 

By-Past. adj. Paft; a term of the Scotch dialect. 

Wars, peftilences, and difeafcs, have not been fewer for thefe 
three hundred years y-pa/?, than ever they have been fince we 
have had records. Cheyne’s Philofephical Principles, 

By-paTuH. n.f. A private or obfcure path. 
Heav’n knows, my fon, 
By what dy-paths, and indire&t crooked way’sy 
I got this crown. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 
By-RESPECT. 7. /. Private end or view. 

It may be, that fome, upon by-refpec?s, find fomewhat friend- 
ly ufage in ufance, at fome of their hands. 

Carew’s Survey of Corxwal. 

The archbifhops and bifhops, next under the king, have the 
government of the church: be not you the mean to prefer any 
to thofe places, for any by-re/pec?s, but only for their learning, 
gravity, and worth. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as he was wile, 
had fome by-re/ped?s in the enacting of this law; for todo any 
thing for nothing, was not his maxim. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
By-roap. n.f. An obfcure unfrequented path. 
Through flipp’ry by-rcads, dark and decp, 
They often climb, and often creep. 
By-room. n.f. A private room within another. 

I pr’ythce, do thou ftand in fome by-room, while I queftion 
my puny drawer to what end he gave the fugar. 

Shakejp. Henry IV. p.i. 
BY-SPEECH. n.f- An incidental or cafual fpeech, not directly 
relating to the point. 

When they come to allege what word and what law they 
meant, their common ordinary practice is to quote by-/pecches 
in fome hiftorical narration or other, and to ule them as if they 
were written in moft exact form of law. Hooker, b. iii. § 4- 

By-sTANDER. 2. f. A looker onc; one unconcerned, c 
16 


Swift. 


Shake[p. Cymbeline. 
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She broke*her feathers againft the frame of the piture, and, 
falling to the ground upon it, was taken up by the by-/fanders. 
L’Efirange’s Fables. 
The by-ffanders afked him, why he ran away, his bread being 
weight? That was more than I knew, fays he. Locke. 
By-sTREET. ». fj An obfcure ftreet. 
The broker here his {pacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares ; 
Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He feeks Ly-/treets, and faves th’ expenfive coach. 
Gay’s Trivia. 
By-view. m. /. Private felf-intercftcd purpofe. 
No 4y-views of his own fhall miflead him. 
By-walk. n.f. A private walk; not the main road. 
All which he moves afterwards in 4y-walks, or under-plots, 
as diverfions to the main defign, left'it fhould grow tedious; 
though they are, {till naturally joined. Dryden. 
The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample and noble; 
but there fhould be 4y-walks, to retire into fometimes, for eafe 
and refrefhment. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
By-way. n.f. A private and obfcure way. 
Night ftealths are commonly driven in éy-qwa:s, and by blind 
fords, unufed of any but fuch like. Spenfer on Ireland, 
Other /y-wa she himfelf betook, 
Where never foot of living wight did tread. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. vii. flanz. §0. 
Wholly abftain, or wed : thy beauteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-wajs, 
But gladly welcome what he doth afford ; 


Atterbury. 


Not grudging that thy luft hath bounds and ftays. Herbert. 
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A fervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and no other 
apparent caufe of efteem, is commonly thought but a 4y-way to 
clofe corruption. Bacon's Effays, N° 11. 

This is wonderfully diverting to the underftanding, thus to 
receive a precept, that enters, as it were, through a by-qway, and 
to apprehend an idea that draws a whole train after it. 

Addifon’s Effay on the Georgicks. 
By-weEst. Weftward; to the weft of. 

Whereupon grew that by-word, ufed by the Irifh, that they 
dwelt éy-we/? the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the 
Barrow. Sir ‘John Davies on Ireland. 

By-worp. n. f. A faying; a proverb. 
Duke of York, be king 3 

And bafhful Henry be depofed ; whofe cowardice 

Hath made us éy-words to our enemies. 

Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 

I knew a wife man, that had it for 4 by-word, when he faw 
men haften to a conclufion, Stay a little, that we may make an, 
end the fooner. Bacon's Effays, N° 26. 

We are become a by-word among the nations for our ridi- 
culous feuds and animofities, ‘Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 50: 

It will be his lot often, to look fingular, in loofe and licen- 
tious times, and to become a by-word and a reproach, on that 
account, among the men of wit and pleafure. Atterbury. 

By’ass. n.f. See Bras. 

Every inordinate luft is a falfe ya/s upon men’s underftand- 

ings, which naturally draws towards atheifin. T illotfon: 


Bye, BEE, come immediately from the Saxon, by, býing, 7. e. a 
dwelling. 
By’/ZANTINE. 


Gibjon’s Gamden. 
See BIZANTINE, 
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The third: letter of the alphabet, has two founds ; 
one like: ky: as, call, clock, craft, coal, companion, cu- 
neiform ; the other as s, as, Cefar, ceffation, cinder. 
It founds like & before a, 0, 2, or a confonant ; and 

9$ like s, before e, 7, and y. 

Cas. n.f. [3p-} A Hebrew meafure, containing about three 

pints'Englifh, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABA‘L n.f. [cabal Fr. FYI}, tradition. ] 

1. The fecret fcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 

2. A body of men united in fome clofe defign. 

froma party, as few from many. 

She often interpofed her royal authority, to break the calials 
which were forming againft her firft minifters. Addifon. 

3. Intrigue. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, ftrove, 

To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Dryden's Aureng. 

YoCasa'‘L. v. n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form clofe intrigues ; to 
intrigue; to unite in {mall parties. 
Iis mournful friends, fummon’d to take their leaves, 

Are throng’d about his couch, and fit in council : 

What thofe caballimg captains may defign, 

I muft prevent, by being firft in ation. Dryden’s D. Seba/t. 
CA'BALIST. x. f. [fromcabal.} One fkilled in the traditions of 

the Hebrews. 
Then Jove thus fpake: With care and pain 

We form’'d this name, renown’d in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Neufgermain! 

Coft ftudious cabalif?s more time. Swift. 
CABALLI'sTICAL. } adj. [from cabal.] Something that has an 
CABALLI'STICK. § occult meaning. 

The letters are caballiftical, and carry more in them than it is 

proper for the world to be acquainted with. Addifon. Speét. 

He taught him to repeat two caballi/fick words, in pronoun- 
cing of which the whole fecret confifted. | Spectator, N° 578. 

CABA'LLER. n.f. [from calal.] He that engages in clofe de- 

figns ; an intriguer. 
Factious and rich, bold at the council board, 

Eut cautious in the field, he fhun’d the fword ; 

A clofe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. J Dryden. 
CABA'LLINE. adj. [caballinus, Lat.] Belonging to a horfe; as, 

caballine aloes, or horfc aloes. 

CABARET. n. f. [French.] A tavern. 

Suppofe this fervant paffing by fome cabaret, or tennis-court, 
where his comrades were drinking or playing, fhould ftay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. 

Bramhall againf? Hobbes. 

CA'BBAGE. n. f. [cabus, Fr. braffica, Lat] A plant. 

The leaves are large, fiefhy, and of a glaucous colour; the 
flowers confift of four leaves, which are fucceeded by long ta- 
per pods, containIng feveral round acrid feeds. The fpecies 
are, 1. The common white cabbage. 2. The red cabbage. 
‘The Ruffian cabbage. 4. The flat-fided cabbage. 5. The fu- 
gar loaf cabbage. 6, The early Batterfea cabbage. 7. The 
white Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy cabbage. 9. The 


A cabal differs 


boorcole. 10. The green broccoli. 11. The Italian broccoli. 
12. The turnep-rooted cabbage. 13. The cauliflower. 14. 
The turnep cabbage. 15. Curled colewort. 16. The mutk 


17. Branching tree cabbage, from the fea coaft. 18. 
1g. Common colewort. 20. Perennial Al- 
pine colewort. 21. Perfoliated wild cabbage, with a white 
flower. 22. Perfoliated cabbage, with a purple flower. ‘The 
common white, red, flat, and long-fided cabbages, are chicfly 
cultivated for winter ufe ; the feeds of which muft be fown in 
the middle of March, in beds of good frefh earth, The Ruf- 
fian cabbage was formerly in much greater efteem than at pre- 
fent, and is rarely brought to the market. The early Batterfea 
and fugar-loaf cabbages, are called Michaelmas cabbages ; the 
feafon for fowing them is in the middle of July, in an open {pot 
of ground. “The Savoy cabbages are propagated for winter ufe, 
as being generally efteemed the better, when pinched by froft. 
The doorcole is never eaten till the froft has rendered it tender, 
‘The turnep cabbage was formerly more cultivated in England 
than at prefent; and fome efteem this kind for foups, but it is 
gencrally too ftrong, and feldom good, except in hard winters. 
The curled calewort is more generally eftecmed, and is fit for 


calbage. 
Brown broccoli. 
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ufe after Chriftmas, and continues good until April. The 
mutk cabbage has, through negligence, been almoft loft in Eng- 
land, though, for eating, it is one of the beft kinds we have ; 
for it is always loofer, and the leaves more crifp and tender, 
and has a moft agreeable mufky fcent when cut. It will be fit 
for ufe in O@tober, November, and December. The branch- 
ing fea cabbage is found wild in England, and on the fea coaft, 
and is fometimes gathered by the poor inhabitants in the fpring, 
and eaten; but it is apt to be ftrong and bitter. The brown 
broccoli is by many efteemed, though it does not deferve a place 
in the kitchen garden, whcre the Roman éraccalt tan be ob- 
tained, which is much fweeter, and will continue longer in fea- 
fon. The Roman broccoli has large heads, which appear in the 
center of the plants like clufters of buds. The heads fhould 
be cut before they run up to feed, with about four or five 
inches of the ftems; the fkin of thefe ftems fhould be ftrip- 
ped off, before they are boiled ; they will eat very tender, and 
little inferiour to afparagus. The common colewort is now al- 
moft loft near London, where their markets are ufually fup- 
plied with cabbage or Savoy plants inftead of them; which, 
being tenderer and more delicate, are better worth cultivating. 
The perennial Alpine colewort is alfo little cultivated at prefent. 
The other two forts of wild cabbage are varicties fit for a bota- 
nick garden, but are plants of no ufe. The cauliflowers have, 
of late years, been fo far improved in England, as to exceed, 
in goodnefs and magnitude, what are produced in moft parts of 
Europe; and, by the fkill of the gardners, are continued for 
feveral months together; but the moft common fcafon for them 
is in May, June, and July. A4iller. 
Cole, cabbage, and coleworts, which are foft and demulcent, 
without any acidity; the jelly, or juice, of red cabbage, baked 


in an oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pectoral. © 


Arbuthnot on Aliments: 
To Ca’space. v. a. [a cant word among taylors.] To fteal in 
cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of fhreads, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of F. Bull. 

CA'BBAGE TREE. 2. fi A fpecies of palm-tree ; which fee. 

It is very common in the Caribee iflands, where it grows to 
a prodigious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each 
other, fo that thofe which are inclofed, being deprived of the 
air, are blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut for 
plaits for hats, &c. and the genuine, or young fhoots, are pick- 
led, and fent into England by the name of cabbage ; but when- 
ever this part is cut out, the trees are deftroyed ; nor do they 
rife again from the old roots ; fo that there are very few trecs 
left remaining near plantations, except for ornament; for their 
{tems being exceeding ftraicht, and their leaves being produced 
very regularly at top, will afford a moft beautiful profpe@ ; for 
which reafon, the planters generally {pare two or three of them 
near their habitations. Miller. 

Ca‘sBAGE-worm. 2. f. An infeét. 
CA'BIN. n.f. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welch, a cottage.] 
1, A {mall room. 

So long in fecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his fenfual defire, 

Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell’d, 

And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. vi. 

2. A {mall chamber in a fhip. ; 

Give thanks you have lived fo long, and make yourfelf 
ready, in your cabin, for the mifchance of the hour, if it fo 
happen. Shake/p. Tcmpeft. 

Men may not expeét the ufe of many cabins, and fafety at 
once, in the fea fervice. Raleigh's Effays. 

The chefsboard, we fay, is in the fame place it was, if it re- 
main in the fame part of the cabin, though, perhaps, the fhip it 
is in, fails all the while. + Locke. 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 
Come from marble bow’rs, many times the gay harbour 
of anguifh, 

Unto a filly cabin, though weak, yet ftronger againft woes. 

Sidney, b. i. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed, of flaying off 
the grecn furface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or make 
up their ditches, Swift. 

4. À 
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4. A tent. 


Some of green boughs their flender cabins frame, 
Some lodged were Tortofi’s ftreets about. Fairfax, b. i. 
To Ca‘in. v. n. [from the noun.] To live in a cabin. 
I'll make you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave. Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 
To Ca’BIN. v.a. Toconfine inacabin. 
Fleance is fcap’d : 

Then comes my fit again; I had elfe been perfect ; 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 

As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 

But now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in, 

To faucy doubts and fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ca’sinep. adj. [from cabin.] Belonging to a cabin. 
The nice morn, on the Indian fteep, 
From her cabin’d loophole peep. 
CA/BINET. n. f. (cabinet, Fr.) 
1. A fet of boxes or drawers fer curiofities; a private box. ' 

At both corners of the farther fide, by way of return, let there 
be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, 
glazed with cryitaline glafs, and a rich cupola in the midft, and 
all other clegancy that may be thought on. Bacon's Effays. 

Who fees a foul in fuch a body fet, 

Might love the treafure for the cabinet. 

In vain the workman fhew’d his wit, ` 

With rings and hinges counterfeit, 

Yo make it feem, in this difguife, 


Milton. 


Ben. Fohnfon. 


A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 
2. Any place in which things of value are hidden. 
‘Thy breaft hath ever been the cabinet, 
Where I have lock’d my fecrets. Denham’s Sophy. 


We cannot difcourfe of the fecret, but by defcribing our 
duty ; but fo much duty muft needs open a cabinet of myfteries. 
Taylor's Vorthy Communicant. 

3. A private room in which confultations are held. 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards practifed in 

the camp. Dryden. 
4. InSpenjer it feems to fignify a hut, or houfe. 
Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet, 
The lawrel fong of careful Colinet. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Ca'BINET-COUNCIL. x. f. A council held in a private manner, 
with unufual privacy and confidence. 

‘The doétrine of Italy, and practice of France, in fome kings 
times, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon’s Effays. 

From the higheft to the loweft it is univerfally read ; from 
the cabinet-council to the nurfery. Gay to Swift. 

Ca’BINET-MAKER. n.f. [from cabinet and make.] One that 
makes {mall nice work in wood. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and-combs ; fo that they would be of great ufe for the cabinet- 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 

CABLE. n. f. [cabl, Welch; cabel, Dutch.] The great rope of 
a fhip to which the anchor is fattened. 
What though the maft be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loft, 

And half our failors fwallow’d in the flood, 

Yet lives our pilot ftill ? Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 

True it is, that the length of the cable is the life of the fhip in 
all extremities; and the reafon is, becaufe it makes fo many 
bendings and waves, as the fhip, riding at that length, is not 
able to ftretch it; and nothing breaks that is not ftretched. 

Raleigh's Effays. 
The cables crack, the failors fearful cries 
Afcend; and fable night involves the skies. Dryden’s Virg. 
Ca'puRns. 7. f. Small ropes ufed in fhips. Dia. 
Ca'cao. See CHOCOLATENUT. 
CACHE'CTICAL. ? adj. [from cachexy.] Having an ill habit of 
Cacue’cTick. § body; fhewing an ill habit. 
Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and cahe@fical. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
The crude chyle fwims in the blood, and appears as milk in 
the blood, let out of fome perfons who are generally cacheétick. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
CACHE’XY. n.f. [xax:éia.] A general word to exprefs a great 
variety of fymptoms; moft commonly it denotes fuch a dif- 
temperature of the humours, as hinders nutrition, and weakens 
the vital and animal functions, procceding from weaknefs of 
the fibres, and an abufe of the non-naturals, and often from 
fevere acute diftempers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Cacuinna’Tion. x. f. [cachinnatio, Lat.} A loud laughter. D. 
CA'CKEREL. n. f. A fifh, faid to make thofe who cat it laxative. 
To CA'CKLE. v. n. [haeckelen, Dutch.] 
1. To make a noife as a goofe. 
The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shake/p. M. of Venice. 
Goofe, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive thee cackling home to Camelot. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Or rob the Roman gecfe of all their glorics, 

And fave the ftate, by cackling to the tories. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed for the noife of a hen. 
Von- I: 


Pope. 
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Now to my ftory I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 

This woful cackling cry, with horrour heard, 

Of thofe diftraéted damfels in the yard. 

3: To laugh; to giggle. 

Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like to 
kill himfelf, and feemed to be fo pleafed, that he fell a frifking « 
and dancing about the room. Arbuthnot’s F. Bull. 

Ca’cKLE. n. f- [from the verb.] The voice of a goofe or fowl, 

The filver goofe before the fhining gate 

There flew, and, by her cackle, fav’d the ftate. 

Cac’kier. 2. f. [from cackle.] 

1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A teltale; a tatler. 

Cacocuy’MIcAL. ) adj. [from cacochymy.] Having the humours 

Cacocuy/mick: J corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick, to clarify 
his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Confumptions: 

If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are apt to degene- 
rate into very venomous and malignant abfcefles.  Wifeman. 

The ancient writers diftinguifhed putrid fevers, by putrefac- 
tion of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm ; and this is to 
be explained by an effervefcence happening in a particular caco- 
chymical blood. Floyer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY. x. f. [xxxéxvpia.] A depravation of the hu- 
mours from a found ftate, to what the phyficians call by a ge- 
neral name of a cacochymy. Spots, and difcolourations of the 
fkin, are figns of weak fibres ; for the lateral veflels, which lie 
out of the road of circulation, let grofs humours pafs, which 
could not, if the veffels had their due degree of ftricture. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the better half of its ill 
qualities to the hops, confifting of an acrimonious firy nature, 
fets the blood, upon the leaft cacochymy, into an orgafmus, by an 
ill ferment. Harvey on Confumptions: 

Caco’pHony. 2. f. [xaxofwrie.] A bad found of words. 

To Cacu’MINATE. v.a. [cacumino, Lat.] ‘To make fharp or 
pyramidal. Dif. 

CADA'VEROUS. adj. [cadaver, Lat.] Having the appearance of 
a dead carcafs ; having the qualities of a dead carcafs. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
are cadaverous, for fear of any outward pollution, whofe temper 
pollutes themfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ix. ¢. 10. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glafss 
will grow red, foetid, cadaverous, and alkaline. The cafe is the 
fame with the f{tagnant waters of hydropical perfons. 

Arbuthnot on Alimentss 


Dryden's Fab: 


Dryden, 


Ca'ppis. 2. f. 
I. A kind of tape or ribbon. 
He hath nbbons of all the cofours of the rainbow; inkles, 
caddifes, cambricks, lawns ; why, he fings them over as if they 
were gods and goddefles. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
2. Akind of worm or grub found in a cafe of ftraw. 
He efpecially loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis ; and thefe make the trout bold and lufty. 
Walton's Angler. 
Cane. n.f. [It is deduced, by Skinner, from cadeler, Fr. an old 
word, which fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame; foft; de- 
licate; as a cade lamb, a lamb bred at home. 
To Cane. v.a. [from the noun.] To breed up in foftnefs. 
Cape. n. f. [cadus, Lat.) A barrel. l 
We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed father. Or 
rather of ftealing a cade of herrings. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iis 
Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of clofe prefs’d hufks is freed, thou muft refrain 
Thy thirfty foul; let none perfuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholfome, undigefted cades. 
CapeE-worm. ^. f: The fame with caddis. 


Ca’DENCE. ) 
Caner put [cadence, Fr.} 


1. Fall; ftate of finking ; decline. 
Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak’d. Paradife Loft, b. x. 1. 92. 
2. The fall of the voice. 

The fliding, in the clofe or cadence, hath an agreement with 
the figure in rhetorick, which they call preter expeciatumy for 
there is a pleafure even in being deceived.  Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

There be words not made with lungs, 
Sententious fhow’rs! O! let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical. 

3. The flow of verfes, or periods. 

The words, the verfification, and all the other elegancies of 
found, as cadences, and turns of words upon the thought, per- 
form exaétly the fame office both in dramatick and epick poc- 
try. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The cadency of one line muft be a rule to that of the next ; 
as the found of the former muft flide gently into that which 
follows. Drydin. 

4. The tone or found. 
Hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluft’ring winds, which all night long 
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Had rous’d the fea, now with horfe cadence lull 

Sca-faring men, o’erwatch’d. Paradije Loft, b. it. l. 287. 

He hath a confufed remembrance of words {ince he left the 
uniyerfity ; he hath loft half their meaning, and puts them to- 
gether with no regard, except to their cadence. Swift. 

S. In horfemanfhip. 

Cadence is an equal meafure or proportion, which a horfe ob- 
ferves in all his motions, when he is thoroughly managed. 

Farricr’s Dia. 

Ca'DENT. adj. [cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 

CADE'T. n. f. [cadet, Fr. pronounced cade.] 

1. The younger brother. 

2. The youngeft brother. ; 

Jofeph was the youngeft of the twelve, and David the 
eleventh fon, and the cadet of Jcfle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves in expectation of a com- 
miffion. 

Ca'pew. n.f- Aftraw worm. See Capps. Dia. 

CA'DGER. n.f. A hackfter; one who brings butter, eggs, and 
poultry, from the country to market. 

CA'DI. n. f. A magiftrate among the Turks, whofe office feems 
to anfwer to that of a juftice of peace. 

Capr'iiack. n.f. A-fort of pear; which fee. 

C'CIAS. n.f. [Lat.] A wind from the north. 

Now, from the north, 
Boreas and Cacias and Argeftes loud 
And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. 
Milton’s Paradije Loft, b. x. 1.699: 

Uasa/REAN. See CESARIAN. 

CÆSU'RA. n.f. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by which a fhort 
fyllable after a complete foot is made long. 

CAFTAN. n. f. [Perfick.} A Perfian veft or garment. 

Cac. n.f. A barrel or wooden veffcl, containing four or five 

allons. 

CAGE. n.f. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] 

1. An inclofure of twigs or wire, in which birds are kept. 
See whether a cage can pleafe a bird? or whether a dog 
grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 
He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of rufhes, Iam fure, you are not a prifoner. 
Shakefp. As you like it. 
Though flaves, like birds that fing not in a cage, 
They loft their genius, and poetick rage ; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 
And his great actions with their numbers crown’d. /Valler, 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And finging birds in filver cages hung ; 
And ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green, 
Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 
Dryden's Fables. 
A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment, 
a beaft, bird, or fifth, by the cage, or court-yard, or ciftern, 
wherein it was kept. Wattss Inprovement of the Mind. 
The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, is, becaufe 
young ladies fpend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages. Swifts Thoughts on various Subjects. 

2. A place for wild beafts, inclofed with palifadoes. 

3. A prifon for petty malefactors. 

To CaGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a cage. 

He fwoln, and pamper’d with high fare, 
Sits down, and fnorts, cag’d in his bafket-chair. 

CIIMAN. n f The American name of a crocodile. 

To CAJOLE. v.a. [cageoller, Fr.] To flatter; to footh; to 
coax: a low word. 

Thought he, ’tis no mean part of civil 
State-prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibras, cant. ii. p. iil. 
The one affronts him, while the other cajoles and pities him ; 
takes up his quarrel, fhakes his head at it, clafps his hand upon 
his breaft, and then protefts and protefts. LD’ Eftrange. 

CAJO'LER. n. f. [from cajole.) A flatterer; a wheedler. 

CAJO'LERY. n. f. [cajolerie, Fr.] Flattery. 

CAISSON. n. f. [French.] A cheft of bombs or powder, laid 
in the enemy’s way, to be fired at their approach. 

CaitirF. 7. f. [cattivo, Ital. a flave; whence it came to fignify 
a bad man, with fome implication of meannefs; as énave in 
Englifh, and fur in Latin; fo certainly does flavery: deftroy 
virtue. 

‘"Hpov TS aeeTng ceemoctst acs Maroy nex. Homer. 
A flave and a fcoundrel are fignified by the fame words in many 
languages.] A mean villain; a defpicable knave. 
Vile caitiff, vaflal of dread and defpair, 
Unworthy of the common breathed air ; 
Why liveft thou, dead dog, a longer day, 
And doft not unto death thyfelf prepare ? Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
’Tis not impoffible 
But one, the wicked’ft caitiff on the ground, 
May feein as fhy, as grave, as juft, as abfolute, 
As Angelo. Shake/p. Meafure for Mcafure. 
The wretched caitiff, all alone, 
As he believ’d, began to moan, 
And tell his ftory to himfelf. 


+ 
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CAKE. n. f. [cuch, Teutonick.] F 
1. A kind of delicate bread. . 
You muft be feeing chriftnings? do you look for ale an 
cakes here, you rude rafcals ? Shake/p. Henry VIL 

„ My cake is dough, but I’!] in among the rett, 

Out of hope of all, but my fhare of the feaft. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew 

The difmal day was come, the pricfts prepare 

Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Drydens Æ 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than high; by which it i 
fometimes diftinguifhed from a loaf. $ 

There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a dead tree 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a chefnut co- 
lour, and hard and pithy. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° 552. 

Then when the fleecy skies new cloath the wood, 

And cakes of ruftling ice come rolling down the flood. _ 

Dryden's Virgil, Georgi. l. 418. 

To CAKE. v.n. [fromthe noun.] To harden, as dough in th 

oven, e 

This burning matter, as it funk very leifurely, had time to 

cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth of 

that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addiyon on Italy. 
This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

And cakes the elflocks in fou! fluttifh hairs, 

Which, once entang]’d, much misfortune bodes. 

He rins’d the wound, 
And wafh’d away the ftrings and clotted blood, 
That caé’d within. 
CALABA'sH Tree. 

It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, divided at the brim in- 
to feveral parts ; from whofe cup rifes the pointal, in the hinder 
part of the flower; which afterwards becomes a flefhy fruit, 
having an hard fhell. They rife to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weft Indies, where they grow naturally in 
woods, and the favannas. ‘The fhiclls are ufed by the negroes 
for cups, as alfo for making inftruments of mufick, by making 
a hole in the fhell, and putting in {mall ftones, with which they 
make a fort of rattle. Miller, 

Carama'nco. n. f. [a word derived, probably by fome acci- 
dent, from calamancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, figni- 
fied a hat.]} A kind of woollen ftuff. 

He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordinary, hada red 
coat, flung open to fhew a calamanco waiftcoat. Tatler, N° 96: 

CA'LAMINE, or Lapis Calaminaris. n.f. A kind of fofiile bitu- 
minous earth, which, being mixed with copper, changes it in- 
to brafs; itis dug in barren rocky ground, and is often found 
in lead mines, or has lead mixed with it. It is ufed as an abfor= 
bent and drier, in outward medicinal applications, but is fel- 
dom given inwardly. 

We muft not omit thofe, which, though not of fo much 
beauty, yct are of greater ufe, vz. loadftones, whetftonesof all 
kinds, limeftones, calamine, or lapis calaminaris. Locke. 

Ca‘LamintT. 2. f. [calamintha, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath a long tubulous flower, which opens at the top into 
two lips; the upper lip is roundifh, and divided into two feg- 
ments : thefe flowers are produced from the joints of the ftalks, 
at the footftalks of the leaves, in bunches, upon pretty long pe- 
dicles, or footftalks. This plant grows wild, and is ufed in me- 
dicine. Miller. 

Cara’mitous. adj. [calamitofus, Lat.] 

1. Miferable; involved in diftrefs; opprefled with infelicity ; 
unhappy ; wretched; applied to men. 

This is a gracious provifion God Almighty hath made in fa- 
vour of the neceffitous and calamitous; the {late of fome, in 
this life, being fo extremely wretched and deplorable, if com- 
pared with others. Calamy. 

2. Full of mifery; diftrefsful; applied to external circum- 
ftances. 

What calamitous effects the air of this city wrought upon us 
the laft year, you may read in my difcourfe of the plague. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 
Stri& neceffity 

Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint ! 

Left on my head both fin and punifhment, 

However infupportable, be all 

Devolv’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, bax. l. 132. 

Much rather I fhall chufe 

To live the pooreft in my tribe, than richeft, 

And be in that calamitous prifon left. Miltons Agoniftes. 

In this fad and calamitous condition, deliverance from an op- 
preflour would have even revived them. South. 

CALA'MITOUSNESS. n. f. [from calamitous.] Mifery; diltrefs. 

CALAMITY. n. f. [calamitas, Lat.] Misfortune; caufe of 
mifery ; diftrefs. 

Another ill accident is drought, and the fpindling of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries cominon; info- 
much as the word calamity was first derived from calamus, when 
the corn could not get out of the ftalk. Bacon's Nut, iit. 

Which infinite calamity fhall caufe 

To human life, and houthold peace confound. Par. aie x. 
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From advert fhores in fafety let her hear 

Foreign calamity, and diftant war ; 

Of which, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. Prior. 

CALAMUS. n. f. [Lat.] A fort of reed or fwect fcented wood, 
mentioned in fcripture with the other ingredients of the facred 
perfumes. It is a knotty root, reddifh without, and white with- 
in, which puts forth long and narrow leaves, and brought trom 
the Indies. The prophets {peak of it as a furcign commodity 
of great value. Thefe fweet reeds have no {mell when they 
are green, but when they are dry only. Their form differs not 
from cther reeds, and their {mell is perceived upon entering 
the marfhes. Calrnet. 

Take thou alfo unto thce principal fpices of pure myrrh, of 
{weet cinnamon, and of fweet calamus. Exodus, xxx. 2.3. 

Cara’su. n. f. [caleche, Fr.) A fmall carriage of pleafure. 

Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to flafh 

The vig’rous iteeds, that drew his lord’s ca/a/b. 

King’s Mully of Mountown. 

The ancients ufed cala/bes, the figures of feveral of them be- 
ing to be feen on ancient monumerts. They are very fimple, 
light, and drove by the traveler himfelf. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Ca'LcEATED. adj. [calccatus, Lat.] Shod; fitted with fhoes. 

CALCEDO'NIUS. n. f. [Lat.] A kind of precious ftone. 

Caledonius is of the agat kind, and of a mifty grey, cloud- 
ed with blue, or with purple. Woodward on Foffils. 

To Ca’tcinatTE. See To CALCINE. 

Caccina’tion. n. f. [from caline; calcination, Fr.) Such a 
management of bodies by fire, as renders them reducible to 
powder ; wherefore it is called chymical pulverization. ‘This 
Is the next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fufion ; 
for when fufion is longer continued, not only the more fubtile 
particles of the body itfelf fly off, but the particles of fire like- 
wife infinuate themfelves in fuch multitudes, and arc fo blend- 
ed through its whole fubftance, that the fluidity, frit caufed by 
the fire, can no longer fubfift. From this union arifes a third 
kind of body, which, being very porous and brittle, is eafily re- 
duced to powder ; for, the fire having penctrated everywhere 
into the pores of the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual contact, and divided into minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers refidences of bodies are wont to be thrown away, as 
foon as the diftillation or calcination of the body that yielded 
them is ended. Boyle. 

Tiis may be effeéted, but not without a calinatisn, or re- 
ducing it by art into a fubtile powder. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Carci'naTory. n. f. [from calcinate.) A veflel uled in calci- 
nation. 

To CALCINE. v.a. [cakiner, Fr. from calx, Lat.] 

1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable fubftance. 
CINATION. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath thefe 
degrees; firft, it indurateth, then maketh fragile, and, laftly, it 
doth calcinate. Bacons Nat. Hift. N° 87. 

The folids feem to be earth, bound together with fome oil ; 
for it a bone be calcined, fo as the leaft force will crumble it, 
being immerfed in oil, it will grow firm again. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


See CAL- 


2. To burn up. 
Firy difputés that union have calcin’d, 

Almoft as many minds as men we find. 

To Catcr'ne. v.n. To become a calx by heat. 

This cryftal is a pellucid fiffile ftone, clear as water, and 
without colour, enduring a red heat without lofing its tranfpzs 
rency, and, in a very {trong heat, calcining without fufion. 

Newton’s Opticks. 
To CALCULATE. v. a. [calculer, Fr. from calculus, Lat. a 
little ftone or bead, ufed in operations of numbers. ] 
1. To compute; to reckon. 
2. To compute the fituation of the planets at any certain time. 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me, that by water I fhould die. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
Why all thefe fires, why all thefe gliding ghofts, 

Why old men fools, and children calculate, _ 

Why all thofe things change from their ordinance ? 

Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

Who were there then in the world, to obferve the births of 
thofe firft men, and calculate their nativities, as they {prawled 
out of ditches? Bentley. 

3. To adjuft ; to project for any certain end. 

The reafonablenefs of religion clearly appears, as it tends 
fo direétly to the happinefs of men, and is, upon all accounts, 
calculated for our benefit. Tillotfon. 

Carcuta’tion. n. f. [from calcusate ]) 
1. A praétice, or manner of reckoning; the art of numbering. 

Cypher, that great fiend to calculation ;, or rather, which 
changeth calculation, into eafy computation. Holder on Time. 

2. A reckoning ; the refult of arithmetical operation. 

If then their calculation be true; for fo they reckon. Hooker. 

Being different from cakulations of the ancients, their obfer- 
vations confrm not ours. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CALCULA'TOR. n. f. [from calculate.] A computer ; areckoner. 
CA'LCULATORY. adj. {from calculate.] Belonging to calcula- 
tion. 


Denham. 
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Ca’tcuLe. n. f. [calculus, Lat.] Reckoning; compute. 

The general calcule, which was made in the laft perambula- 

tion, excecded eight millions. Howel’s Vocal Forejt. 
Ca'LCULOSE. ?}  r¢ lul : 
Conan Dus b adj [from calculus, Lat.] Stony; gritty. 

‘The volatile falt of urine will coagulate fpirits of wine 5 
and thus, perhaps, the ftones, or calcu/ofe concretions in the 
kidney or bladder, may be produced. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous perfon, 
that the ftone is formed earlier than I have fuggefted. Sb af 

CA'LCULUS. n.f. [Latin.] The ftone in the bladder. 
Ca’toron. n. f. [chauldron, Fr. from calidus, Lat.] A pot; 
boiler ; a kettl2. e+ FY 
In the midft of all 
There placed was a caldron wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Queen, b. ik. 
Some ftrip the skin, fome portion out the fpoil ; 

The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil; 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Drydens Hin. 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like a vaft caldron, 
filled with glowing and melted matter, which, as it boiled over 
in any part, ran down the fides of the mountain. 

Addifor's Remarks on Italy. 
CaLecHE. See Carasn. 
Cacera‘cTIon. 2. f. [from calefacio, Lat.] 
1. The act of heating any thing. 
2. The ftate of being heated. 
CALEFA'CTIVE. adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which makes 
any thing hot ; heating. 
Carera‘cTory. adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which heats. 
To CA'LEFY. v. n. [calefio, Latin.] To grow hot; to be 
heated. 

Cryftal will calefy unto electricity ; that is, a power to at- 
tract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, freely 
placed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii c. 1. 

CA'LENDAR. 2. f. [calendarium, Lat.] A regifter of the year, 
in which the months, and ftated times, are marked, as fefti- 
vals and holidays. 

What hath this day deferv’d ? what hath it done, 

That it in golden letter fhould be fet 

Among the high tides, in the calendar?  Shake/p. K. John. 

We compute from calendars differing from one another; the 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Erroursy b.iv. c. 12 
Curs’d be the day when firft I did appear ; 

Let it be blotted from the calendar, 

Left it pollute the month. Dryden's Fab. 

To CALENDER. v.a. [calendrer, Fr. Skinner.] To drefs 
cloth; to lay the nap of cloth fmooth. 

Ca’LENDER. n.f. [from the verb.] A hot prefs; a prefs in 
which clothiers fmooth their cloth. 

Ca’LENDRER. 2. f. [from calender.) The perfon who calenders. 

Ca'Lenps. n. f. (calende, Lat. It has no fingular.] The firft day 
of every month among the Romans. 

CA'LENTURE. 2. f. [from caleo, Lat.] A diftemper peculiar to 
failors, in hot climates; wherein they imagine the fea to be 
green fields, and will throw themfelves into it, if not reftrained. 


Quincy. 
And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caft into a ca/enture. Denham. 
So, by a calenture mifled, 
The mariner with rapture fees, 
On the {mooth ocean’s azure bed, 
Enamell’d fields, and verdant trees ; 
With eager hafte, he longs to rove 
In that fantaftick fcene, and thinks 
_ It muft be fome enchanted grove; 
And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift. 
CALF. n. f. calves in the plural. [cealr, Saxon ; kalf, Dutch. } 
1. The young of a cow. 
The colt hath about four years of growth; and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. NY 759- 
Acofta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condores, which 
will, of themíclves, kill and eat up a whole calfat a time. 
Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 
Ah! Blouzelind, I love thee more by half, 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall’n calf. _ Gay. 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hofea, fignify facrifices of 
praife and prayers, which the captives of Babylon addreffed to 
God, being no longer in a condition to offer facrifices in his 
temple. Calmet. 
Take with you words, and turn to the Lord, and fay unto 
him, Take away all iniquity, and receive us gracioufly ; fo will 
we render the calves of our lips. Gféay XiV. 2. 
3. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the leg. [4a/f, Dutch. ] 
Into her legs I'd have love’s iflues fall, 
And all her ca/f into a gouty fmall. Suckling. 
The calf of that leg bliitered. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Ca/tizer. a. f. [calibre, Fr.) The bore; the diameter of the 
barrel of a gun; the diameter of a bullet. 
Ca'tice. n.f. [calix, Lat.] A cup; a chalice. 
There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the body 
and 
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and the purification of the foul; between cating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred caiice, and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrif. Taylor. 
Ca'‘tico. n. f. [from Calecut in India.} An Indian ftuff made of 
cotton; fometimes {tained with gay and beautiful colours. 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes, when the 

fineft arc in filks. Addifon. Spet. N° 293. 
Ca'tip. adj. [calidus, Lat.) Hot; burning; fervent. 

CALIDITY. n. f. [from calid.] Heat. 

Ice will diffolve in any way of heat ; for it will diffolve with 
fire, it will colliquate in water, or warm oil; nor doth it only 
fubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the potential cali- 
dity of many waters. - Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.ii. c. 1. 

Ca'tir. } n.f. [Abalifa, Arab. an heir or fucceffor.] A title af- 

Ca’Lipn. l fumed by the fucceflors of Mahomet among the Sa- 
racens, who were vefted with abfolute power in affairs, both 
religious and civil. 

'CALIGA'TION. x. f. [from caligo, Lat. to be dark.} Darknefs ; 
cloudinefs. 

Inftead of a diminution, or imperfect vifion, in the mole, we 
affirm an abolition, or total privation ; inftead of caligation, or 
dimnefs, we conclude acecity, or blindnefs. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Caticinous. adj. [caliginofus, Lat.] Obfcure; dim; full of 
darknefs. 

Catrcinousness. n. f. [from caliginous.] Darknefs ; obfcu- 
rity. 

; Soe n. f. [xadyeapia.] Beautiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligraphy. Prideaux’s Conn. 

CA'LIPERS. Sce CALLIPERS. 

CA'LIVER. n. f. [from caliber.] A handgun ; a harquebufe ; an 
old musket. 

Come, manage me your caliver.  Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

CA'LIX. n. f. [Latin.] A cup; a word ufed in botany ; as, the 
calix of a flower. 

To CALK. v. a. [from calage, Fr. hemp, with which leaks are 
{topped ; or from cæle, Sax. the keel. Skinner.) To ftop the 
leaks of a fhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of calking 
his majefty’s fhips; which being done with rotten oakum, is 
the caufe they are leaky. Raleigh's Effays. 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide ; 

Some drive old oakum through each feam and rift 5 

Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 

The rattling mallet with the left they lift. Dryden. 

CAa'LKER. 2. f. [from calk.] The workman that ftops the leaks 
of a fhip. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wife men thereof, were in 
thee thy calkers ; all the fhips of the fea, with their mariners, 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. Ezek. xxvii. 9. 

Ca'LKING. n.f. A termin painting, ufed where the backfide is 
covered with black lcad, or red chalk, and the lines traced 
through on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by paffing 
lightly over each ftroke of the defign with a point, which 
lcaves an impreffion of the colour on the plate or wall. 

Chambers. 

To CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat. kalder, Danith.]} 

1. To name; to denominate. 

And God called the light day, and the darknefs he called 
night. Gen.i. 5. 

2. To fummon, or invite, to or from any place, thing, or perfon. 

Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you, defend my repu- 
tation, or bid farewel to your good life for ever. 

Shake/p. Merry Vives of Vindfor. 

Why came not the flave back to me, when I called him ? 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

Are you call’d forth from out a world of men, 
To flay the innocent ? Shakefp. Richard TII. 
Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, and told by 


his fervants, that the general was fled. Knolles’s Hift. 
Or call up him, that left half told 
The ftory of Cambufcan bold. Milton. 


Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their towers; and 

then evils proceed from a loofe heart, and an untied tongue. 
Taylor’s Holy Living, 

The foul makes ufe of her memory, to call to mind what fhe 

is to treat of. Duppa’s Rules to Devotion. 
Such fine employments our whole days divide, 
The falutations of the morning tide 
Call up the fun; thofe ended, to the hall 


We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryden. 
Then, by confent, abftain from further {poils, 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. Addifon, 


By the pleafurcs of the imagination or fancy, I mean fuch as 
arife from vifible objects, when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by paintings, ftatues, or defcriptions. Addifon. Speétator. 

Why doft thou call my forrows up afrefh ! l 

My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. — Addi/. Cato, 

I am called off from publick diflertations, by a domeftick af- 
fair of great importance. Tatler, N° - 50. 

/Efchylus has a tragedy, entitled Perfæ, in which the fhade 
of Darius is called up. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffèy. 

The paffions call away the thoughts, with inccflant impor- 
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tunity, toward the object that excited them, 
3. To convoke; to fummon togcther. x 
Now call we our high court of parliament. Shakefp. 

The king being informed of much that had paffed that night, 

fent to the lord mayor to call a common council immediately. 
Clarendon, 


Watts. 


4. To fummon judicially. 
The king had fent for the carl to return home, where he 
fhould be called to account for all his mifcarriages. Clarendon. 
Once a day, efpecially in the early years of life and fludy, 
call yourfelves to an account, what new ideas, what new pro- 
pofition or truth, you have gained. Watts: 
5. To fummon by command. 
In that day did the Lord God of hofts call to wecping, and to 
mourning, and to baldnefs, and to girding with fackcloth. 
Tfaiahy xxii. 12. 
6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with ardours of piety; or 
to f{ummon into the church. 
Paul a fervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an apoftle, fepa- 
rated unto the gofpel of God. Rom. i. 1. 
7. To invoke; to appeal to. 
I call God for a record upon my foul, that, to fpare you, I 
came not as yet unto Corinth. 2 Corie ge 
When that lord perplexed their counfels and defigns, with 
inconvenient objections in law, the authority of the lord Man- 
chefter, who had trod the fame paths, was ftill called upon. 


Clarendon. 
8. To proclaim; to publifh. 
Nor ballad-finger, plac’d above the croud, 
Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet, and loud, 
Nor parifh-clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. Gay. 


g. To make a fhort vifit. 
And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. 
Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
He ordered her to call at his houfe once a week, which fhe 
did for fome time after, when he heard no more of her. Tempie. 
That I might begin as near the fountain-head as poffible, I 
firft of all called in at St. James’s. Addifon. Spett. N° 403. 
We called in at Morge, where there is an artificial port. 
Addifon on Italy. 
10. Toexcite; to put in action; to bring into view. 
He {wells with angry pride, 


And calls forth all his fpots on every fide. Cow’ey. 
See Dionyfius Homer’s thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth from ev’ry line. Pope. 


11. To ftigmatize with fome opprobrious denomination. 

Deafnefs unqualifies men for all company, except friends; 
whom I can call names, if they do not fpeak loud cnough. 

Swift to Pope. 
12. Tocall back. To revoke; to retraét. 

He alfo is wife, and will bring evil, and will not call back his 
words; but will arife againft the houfe of the evil doers, and 
againft the help of them that work iniquity.  J/aiah, xxxi. 2. 

13. To call for. To demand; to require; to claim. 
Madam, his majefty doth ca/l for you, 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lord. Shakefp. 

You fee, how men of merit are fought after ; the undeferver 
may fleep, when the man of action is called for. Shake/p. 

Among them he a fpirit of phrenfy fent, 

Who hurt their minds, 

And urg'd you on, with mad defire, 

To call in hafte for their deftroyer. 

For matter, or for fervant, here to call, 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden's Fab. 

He commits every fin that his appetite calls for, or perhaps 
his conftitution or fortune can bear. Rogers. 

14. To callin. To refume money at intereft. 

Horace defcribes an old ufurer, as fo charmed with the plea- 

fures of a country life, that, in order to make a purchafe, he 
* called in all his money ; but what wasthe event of it ? why, in 

a very few days after, he put it out again. Addifon. Spectator. 
15. To call in. To refume any thing that is in other hands. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and {topped from 
paffing by weight, [re it will ftop trade, and put our affairs 
all at a ftand. Locke. 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreffive in the French 
government, than their practice of calling in their money, after 
they have funk it very low, and then coining it ancw, ata 
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higher value. Swift. 
16. To call in. To fummon together ; to invite. 
The heat is paft, follow me no farther now ; 
Call in the pow’rs, good coufin, Weltmorcland.  Shakefpe 
He fears my fubjeéts loyalty, 
And now mutt call in {trangers. Denhan’s Sophy. 


17. To call on. To folicite for a favour, or a debt. 
I would be loth to pay him before Fis day ; what need I be fo 
forward with him, that ca!/s not on me? — Shake/p. Henry 1V. 

18. Zo call on. ‘To repeat folemnly. 
Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaft, 

And hail me thrice to everlafting reft, Dryden. 
The Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, went to the 
fhores, 
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fhores, and, calling thrice on thcir names, raifed a cenotaph, 

or empty monument, to their memories. Broome on the Ody/]. 
19. To ca'l over. ‘Vo read aloud a lift or muttcr-roll. 
20, To call out. To challenge; to fummon to fight. 

When their fov’reign’s quarrel calls ’em ont, 
His foes to mortal combat they defy. Dryden's Virgil. 

21. To call upon. To implore; to pray to. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee, and 

thou fhalt glorify me. Pfalin i. 15. 
Catt. n.f. [from the verb.) 
3. A vocal addrefs. 

But would you fing, and rival Orpheus’ ftrain, 

The wond’ring forefts foon fhould dance again : 

The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, 

And headlong ftreams hang lift’ning in their fall. 

2. Requifition. 

It may be feared, whether our nobility would contentedly fuf- 
fer themfelves to be always at the ca//, and to ftand to the fen- 
tence of a number of mean perfons. Hooker, Preface. 

But death comes not at call; juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace, for pray’rs or cries. Par. Loft. 
3. Divine vocation ; fummons to true religion. 
Yet he at length, time to himfelf beft known, 

Rememb’ring Abraham, by fome wond’rous ca:/, 

May bring them back repentant and fincere. Par. Regained. 

St. Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that he had a ca'i! to 
it, when he perfecuted the chriftians, whom he confidently 
thought in the wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miftaken. Locke. 

4. A farmons from heaven; an impulfe. 
How iuftly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whofe pride would foar to heav’n without a call? Rofcomm. 
Thofe who to empire by dark paths afpire, 
Still plead a ca/’ to what they moft defire. 
5. Authority ; command. 
Oh! Sir, I with he were within my call, or your’s. Dexh. 
6. Ademand; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual cal! upon humanity, and a greater 
incitement to tendernefs and pity, than any other motive what- 
foever. Addifon. Spetator, N° 181. 

z. Aninftrument to call birds. 

For thofe birds or beafts were made from fuch pipes or calls, 
as may exprefs the feveral tones of thofe creatures, which are 
reprefented. Wilkins s Mathemat. Magick. 

8. Calling ; vocation; employment. 
Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he ftretch’d, 

And, like a primitive apoftle, preach’d : 

Still chearful, ever conftant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by moft, admir'd by all. 

g. A nomination. 

Upon the fixteenth was held the ferjeants feaft at Ely place, 

there being nine ferjeants of that call. Bacon s Henry VII. 
Ee Ls, fo Attrull. 
He call’d her whore ; a beggar, in his drink, 

Could not have laid fuch terms upon his caller. 

Ca'LLING. n. f. [from ca/l.] 
1. Vocation; profeffion ; trade. 

If God has interwoven fuch a pleafure with our ordinary 
calling, how much fuperiour muft that be, which arifes from 
the furvey of a pious life? Surely, as much as chriftianity is 
nobler than a trade. South. 

We find ourfelves obliged to go on in honeft induftry in our 
callings. Rogers. 

I cannot forbear warning you againft endeavouring at wit 
in your fermons ; becaufe many of your calling have made 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


themfelves ridiculous by attempting it. Swift. 
I left no calling for this idie trade, 
No duty broke, no father difobey’d. Pope. 


2. Proper ftation, or employment. aie 

The Gauls found the Roman fenators ready to die with ho- 

nour in their callings. Swift. 
3. Clafs of perfons united by the fame employment or profeffion. 

It may be a caution to all chriftian churches and magiftrates, 
not to impofe celibacy on whole callings, and great multitudes 
of men or women, who cannot be fuppofable to have the gift of 
continence. Hammond. 

4. Divine vocation; invitation or impulfe to the true religion. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. 

Hakewell on Providence. 

CA'LLIPERS. 7 f. [of this word I know not the etymology, nor 

does any thing more probable occur, than that, perhaps, the 

word is corrupted from clippers, inftruments with which any 

thing is clipped, inclofed or embraced. ] Compafles with bowed 
fhanks. 

Callipers meafure the diftance of any round, cylindrick, co- 
nical body, either in their extremity, or any part lefs than the 
extreme; fo that, when workmen ufe them, they open the two 
points to their defcribed width, and turn fo much ftuff off the 
intended place, till the two points of the calipers fit juft over 
their work. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Cauio'sity. x. f. [callofite, Fr.] A'kind of fwelling without 
Mer. 1 
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pain, like that of the skin, by hard labour ; and therefore, when 
wounds, or the edges of ulcers, grow fo, they are faid to be 
callous. Quincy. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, as he finds 
the fibres loofen too much, are too flaccid, and produce fun- 
gufes, or as they harden and produce callofities; in the firit 
cafe, wine and fpirituous liquours are ufeful, in the laft hurtful. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Ca'tious. adj. (callus, Lat.] 
1. Indurated ; hardned; having the pores fhut up. 

In progrefs of time, the ulcers became finuous and callous, 

with induration of the glands. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. Hardned ; infenfible. 

Licentioufnefs has fo long pafled for fharpnefs of wit, and 

greatnefs of mind, that the confcience is grown callous. L’Ejir. 
The wretch is drench’d too deep, 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep: 

Fatten’d in vice, fo callous and fo grofs, 

He fins, and fees not, fenfelefs of his lofs. Dryden's Perftus. 

Ca’tiousness. n. f. [from calious.] 
x. Hardnefs; induration of the fibres: 

The oftner we ufe the organs of touching, the more of thefe 
{cales are formed, and the skin becomes the thicker, and fo a 
calloufnefs grows upon it. Cheyne’s Philofoph. Principles. 

2. Infenfibility. 

If they let go their hope of everiafting life with willingnefs, 
and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to 
be efteemed deftitute of common fenfe, and abandoned to a 
calioufnefs and numbnefs of foul ? Bentley. 

Ca'LLow. adj. Unfledged; naked ; without feathers. 
Burfting with kindly rapture, forth difclos’d 
Their callow young. Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. 420. 
Then as an eagle, who, with pious carc, 
Was beating widcly on the wing for prey, 
To her now filent airy does repair, 
And finds her callow infants fore’d away. Dryden. 
How in {mall flights they know to try their young, 
And teach the callow child her parent’s fong. 
CALLUS. n.f. [Latin.] 
1. An induration of the fibres. 
2. The hard fubftance by which broken bones are united. 
CALM. adj. [calme, Fr. kalm, Dutch.] 
1, Quiet; ferene; not ftormy ; not tempeftuous; applied to the 
elements. 
Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air, 

Sweet breathing Zephyrus did foftly play 

A gentle fpirit, that lightly did allay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glifter fair. Spenfer. 

2. Undifturb’d; unruffled ; applied to the paffions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be frightning men 
into truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi- 
dence, and gentle methods of perfuafion. Atterbury. 

The queen her fpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her cyes reftrain the filver-{treaming tears. . Pope’s Odyffiy: 
Cam. 2. j. 
1. Serenity ; ftillnefs; freedom from violent motion. 

It feemeth moft agreeable to reafon, that the waters rather 
ftood in a quiet calm, than that they moved with any raging or 
overbearing violence. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Every pilot 
Can fteer the fhip in calms ; but he performs 
The fkilful part, can manage it in ftorms. 
Nor God alone in the {till ca/n we find, 
He mounts the ftorm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 
2 pases Re from difturbance; quiet; repofe; applied to the paf- 
ions. 

Great and ftrange calms ufually portend the moft violent 
ftorms: and therefore, fince ftorms and calms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the ftorm firft, and the calm afterwards: fince a calm before 
a ftorm is commonly a peace of a man’s own making ; but a 
calm after a {torm, a peace of Gad’s. South. 

To Cam. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To ftill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufy in the beginning of the Eneis, to calm 

the tempeft raifed by Æolus. Dryden. 
2. To pacify; to appeafe, 

Jefus, whofe bare word checked the fea, as much exerts him- 
felf in filencing the tempefts, and calming the inteftine ftorms 
within our breafts. Decay of Piety. 

Thofe paffions, which feem fomewhat ca/med, may be entirely 
laid afleep, and never more awakened. Atterbury. 

He will’d to ftay, 
The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope's Odyffey, b. iii. L. 175. 
Ca'LMER. n. f. [from calm.] The perfon or thing which has 
the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a cheerer 
of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquict thoughts, 
a moderator of paffions, a procurer of contentednefs. Valton. 

Ca’/imty. adv. [from calm. ] 
1. Without ftorms, or violence; ferenity. 
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In nature, things move violently to their place, and calmly in 
their place; fo virtue in ambition is violent, in authority fet- 
led and calm. Bacon's Effays, N° 11. 

His curled brows 

Frown on the gentle ftream, which calmly hows. 

2. Without paffions; quietly. 

‘The nymph did like the fcene appear, 

Screncly pleafant, calmly fair ; 

Soft fcll her words, as ficw the air. 

Ca’iuness. n. f. [from calm. ] 

1. Tranquillity; ferenity. 

While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 

Strives with the gentle calmne/s of the flood. 

2. Mildnefs ; freedom from paffion. 

Ive been i’ th’ market-place, and, Sir, ’tis fit 

You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 

By calmnefs, or by abfence: all’s in anger. 

I beg the grace, 

You would lay by thofe terrours of your face ; 

Till calinne/s to your eyes you firft reftore, 

I am afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden’s Cong. of Gran. 

Ca'umy. adj. [from calm] Calm; peaceful. 

And now they nigh approached to the fted, 

Where as thofe mermaides dwelt: it was a ftill 

And calmy bay, on th’ one fide theltered 

With the broad fhadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Ca'Lomet. n. f. [calomelas, a chymical word.] Mercury fix 
times fublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives with calomel, once in three or 
four days. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Carorr'Fick. adj. [calorificus, Lat.] That which has the qua- 
lity of producing heat ; heating. 

Calorifick principle is either excited within the heated body, 
or transferred to it, through any medium, from fome other. 
Silver will grow hotter than the liquour it contains. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. i. t.2. § 9. 

CALOTTE. n.f. [French.] 

1. A cap or coif, worn as an ccclefiaftical ornament in France. 

2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or depreflure, in form of a 
cap or cup, lathed and plaiftered, ufed to diminith the rife or 
elevation of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, &%c. Harris. 

CALOYERS. n.f. [zo ] Monks of the Greek church. 

CA’'LTROPS. x. f. [colcepeppe, Saxon.] 

I. An inftrument made with three pikes, fo that which way fo- 
ever it falls to the ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

The ground about was thick fown with caltrops, which very 
much incommodcd the fhoelefs Moors. 

Dr. Addifon’s Account of Tangiers. 
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2. A plant. í 
It is very common in the South of France, Spain, and Italy, 
where it grows among corn, and on moft of the arable land, 
and is very troublefome to the feet of cattle ; for the fruit be- 
ing armed with ftrong prickles, run into the feet of the cattle, 
which walk over theland. ‘This is certainly the plant which is 
mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, under the name of tribulus. 


Miller. 
To Carve. v. n. [from calf] 
1. Tobringa calf; fpoken of acow. 
When fhe has ca/v’d, then fet the dam afide, 
And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden's Virgil. 


2. It is ufed metaphorically for any act of bringing forth; and 
fometimes of men, by way of reproach. 
I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter’d ; not Romans: as they are not ; 
Though calved in the porch o th’ capitol. Shake/p. Coriolan. 
The grafly clods now calv’d, now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts. Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. 463. 
CALVES-SNOUT. See SNAPDRAGON. 
CALVILLE. n. f. [French.] A fort of apple. See APPLE. 
‘To CALU'MNIATE. v. n. [calumnior, Lat.] To accufe falfely ; 
to charge without juft ground. , 
Beauty, wit, high birth, defert in fervice, 
Love, friendfhip, charity, are fubject all 
To envious and calumniating time. Shake/p. Tr. and Creff. 
He mixes truth with falfehood, and has not forgotten the old 
rule of calumniating ftrongly, that fomething may remain. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface, 
Do I calumniate ! thou ungrateful Vanoc !— 
Perfidious prince !—Is it a calumny 
To fay, that Gwendolen betroth’d to Yver, 
Was by her father firft affur’d to Valens? Æ. Philips, Brit. 
To CALU'MNIATE. v.a. To flander. 
One trade or art, even thofe that fhould be the moft liberal, 
fall make it their bufinefs to difdain and calumniate anger. 
prat. 
CALUMNIA’TION. n. J. [from calumniate.] That which we call 
calumniation, is a malicious and falfe reprefentation of an ene- 
my’s words or actions, to an offenfive purpofe. Ayliffe. 
CaLuMNIATOR. n. S- [from calumniate.] A forger of accufa- 
tion; a fManderer. 
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He that would live clear of the cnvy and hatred of potent 
calumniators, muft lay his finger upon his mouth, and kcep his 
hand out of the ink-pot. L’ Efirange. 

At the fame time that Virgil was cclebrated by Gallus, we 
know that Bavius and Mzvius were his declared foes and ca- 
lumniators. Addtfon. Spectator. 

Cau’mntous. adj. [from calumny.] Slanderous; falfely re- 
proachful. 5 i 

Virtue itfelf *fcapes not calumnious ftrokes. Shake/p. Haml. 
With calumnious art é 

Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears, Par. L. b. V. 

CA'LUMNY. n. f. [calumnia, Lat.] Slander; falfe charge ; 
groundlefs accufation. 

Be thou as chafte as ice, as pure as fnow, 

Thou fhalt not efcape calumny. Shakefp. Hamlet, — 

It is a very hard calumny upon our foil or climate, to afirm, 
that fo excellent a fruit will not grow here. Temple. 

CALX. n. f. [Latin.] Any thing that is rendered reducible tọ 
powder by burning. i 

Gold, that is more denfe than lead, refifts peremptorily all 
the dividing power of fire; and will not at all be reduced into _ 
a calx, or lime, by fuch operation as reduces lead into it. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Ca'tycre. n. f. [calyculus, Lat.] A {mall bud of a plant. Dia, 

Cama'teu, n. f. [from camachuia, which name is given by the - 
orientals to the onyx, when, in preparing it, they find another 
colour. ] l 

1. A ftone with various figures and reprefentations of landskips, 
formed by nature. 

2. [In painting.] A term ufed where therc is only one colour, 
and where the lights and fhadows are of gold, wrought ona gol- 
den or azure ground. This kind of work is chiefly ufed to 
reprefent baffo relievos. Chambers. 

CA'MBER. n. f. [See CAMBERING.] A term among workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as a weight con- _ 
fiderable being fet upon it, it may, in length of time, be in- 
duced to a ftraight. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes. 

CA’MBERING. 2, J- A word mentioned by Skinner, as peculiar 
to fhipbuilders, who fay, that a place is cambering, when they 
mean arched. [from chambré, French. ] 

CA'MBRICK. n.f. [from Cambray, a city in Flanders, where it 
was principally made.] A kind of fine linen, ufed for ruffles, 
womens fleeves and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow; inkles, 
caddifes, cambricks, and lawns. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Rebecca had, by the ufe of a looking-glafs, and by the fur- 
ther ufe of certain attire, made of cambrick, upon her head, at- 
tained to an evil art. Tatler, N° 110. 

Confed’rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 

And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the fong. Gay's Trivia. 

Came. The preterite of to come. 

Till all the pack came up, and ev’ry hound 

Tore the fad hunt{man, grov’ling on the ground. Addifon. 

CA'MEL. n. f. [camelus, Lat.]} An animal very common in A- 
rabia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries. One fort is 
large, and full of flefh, and fit to carry burdens of a thoufand 
pounds weight, having one bunch upon its back. Another 
have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural faddle, and 
are fit either for burdens, or men to ride on. A third kind is 
leaner, and of a fmaller fize, called dromedaries, becaufe of ` 
their {wiftnefs ; which are generally ufed for riding by men of 
quality. See DROMEDARY. 

Camels have large folid feeet, but not hard ; in the {pring, 
their hair falls entirely off, in lefs than three days time, when 
the flies are extremely uneafy tothem. Camels, it is faid, will 
continue ten or twelve days without eating or drinking, and 
keep water a long time in their ftomach, for their refrefhment. 
It is reported, that nature has furnifhed them, for this purpofe, 
with a very large ventricle, with many bags clofed within the 
coats of it, round about it, for referving the water. But the 
Jefuits in China, where they diffected feveral camels, found na 
fuch bags. When a camel is upon a journcy, his mafter follows 
him, finging and whiftling ; and the louder he fings, the better 
the camel goes. ‘The flefh of camel; is ferved up at the beft ta- 
bles, among the Arabians, Perfians, and other eaftern nations ; 
but the ufe of it was forbid the Hebrews, they being ranked. by 


Mofes among the unclean creatures, Deut. xiv. j Calmet, 
Patient of thirft and toil, 
Son of the defart ! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither’d heart, the firy blaft. Thomfon. 


CAME'LOPARD. n. f. [from camelus and pardus, Lat.] An Abyf- 
finian animal, taller than an elephant, but not fo thick. He is 
fo named, becaufe he has a neck and head likea camel ; he is 
{potted like a pard, but his {pots are white upon a red ground. 
The Italians call him giaraffa. Trevoux. 

CAMELOT. 7 f. [from camel.] A kind of ftuff originally made 

Caer. § by amixture of filk and camels hair; it is now 
made with wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels fkin, nor any courfe texture of 
its hair, but rather fome finer weave of camelot, grograin, or 
the like; in as much as thefe ftuffs are fuppofed to be made of 
the hair of that animal, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mean» 
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Mcantime the paftor fhears their hoary beards, 

And eales, of their hair, the loaden herds : 

‘Their camclots warm in tents the foldier hold, 

And thield the fhiv’ring mariner from cold. Dryden’s Virgil. 

CAME RA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An optical machine ufed in 
a darkened chamber, fo that the light coming only through a 
double convex glafs, objects expofed to daylight, and oppofite 
to the glafs, are reprefentcd inverted upon any white matter 
placed in the focus of the glafs. Martin. 

Ca’/MERADE. x. f. [from camera, a chamber, Lat.] One that 
lodges in the fame chamber; a bofoim companion. By cor- 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 

Camerades with him, and confederates in his worthy defign, 

Rymer’s Tragedies of laft Age. 

Ca’MERATED. adj. [cameratus, Lat.] Arched; roofed flope- 
wife. 

CAMERA'TION. adj. [cameratio, Lat.) A vaulting or arching. 

Camisa'po. n. f. [camifa, a fhirt, Ital. camifium, low Lat.] An 
attack made by foldiers in the dark; on which occafion they 
put their fhirts outward, to be feen by each other. 

They had appointed the fame night, whofe darknefs would 
have encreafed the fear, to have given a camifado upon the En- 
glifh. Hayward. 

Ca’misaTeD. adj. [from camifa, afhirt.] Dreffed with the fhirt 
outward. 

CA'MLZT. Sce CAMELOT. 

He had on hima gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water 
camlet, of an excellent azure colour. Bacon. 

Ca'mMock. n. f. [cammoc, Saxon.] An herb; the fame with 
petty whin, or reftharrow. 

Its flower is papilionaceous, and fucceeded by a {welling pod, 
fometimes long, and fometimes fhort, which is bivalve, and 
filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. 

There are many fpecies of this plant, of which four forts grow 
wild in England; and that called the prickly reftharrow, with 
purple flowers, is ufed in medicine, ‘The roots of this plant 
{pread far under ground, and are fo tough, that, in ploughing, 
it often {tops the oxen. Miller. 

Camo'ys. adj. (camus, Fr.] Flat; level; deprefled. It is only 
ufed of the nofe. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, though after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the camoys nofe unto 
this day. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢. 10. 

CAMP. 2. f [camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from campus, Lat.] The 
order of tents, placed by armies when they keep the field. We 
ufe the phrafe to pitch a camp, to encamp. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

The hum of either army ftilly founds. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Next, to fecure our camp, and naval pow’rs, 

Raife an embattel’d wall, with lofty tow’rs. Pope's had. 

To Camp. v.a. [from the noun.] To encamp; to lodge in 
tents, for hoftile purpofes. 

Had our great palace the capacity 

To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. 

CAMP-FIGHT. n. f An old word for combat. 

For their trial by camp-fight, the accufer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accufed guilty ; and, by offering 
him his glove or gantlet, to challenge him to this trial. Hakewell. 

CamPa'IGN. 

CAMPA'NIA. 

1. A large, open, level tract of ground, without hills. 

The contrary of all this happens in countries thinly inhabit- 
ed, and efpecially in vaft campanias, where there are few cities, 
befides what grow by the refidence of kings. Temple. 

Thofe grateful groves, that fhade the plain, ? 

Wher Tiber rolls majeftick to the main, . £ 

And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garths Ovid. ) 

2. The time for which any army keeps the field, without enter- 
ing into quarters. . 

‘This might have haftened his march, which would have made 
a fair conclufion of the campaign. Clarendon. 

An iliad rifing out of one campaign. _ Addifon. 

Campa’Nirorm. adj. [of campana, a bell, and forma, Lat.) A 
term ufed of flowers, which are in the fhape of a bell. Harris. 

CaMPA'NULATE. adj. The fame with campaniform. 

CampPe'sTRAL. adj. [campefivis, Lat.] Growing in fields. 

The mountain beech is the whiteft; but the campe/fral, or 
wild beech, is of a blacker colour, and more durable. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

CA'MPHIRE TREE. n. f. [camphora, Lat.] a. 

It hath leaves like thofe of the pear tree, but full of ribs, 
which grow alternately on the branches; the flowers confift of 
one leaf, divided into five or fix fegments ; the fruit is fhaped 
like a nut, the fhell tender, and the kernel bifid. ‘There are 
two forts of this tree; one is a native of the ifle of Borneo, 
from which the beft camphire is taken, which is fuppofed to be 
a natural exfudation from the tree, produced in fuch places 
where the bark of the tree has been wounded or cut. Lhe 
other fort is a native of Japan, which Dr. Kempfer defcribes 
to be a kind of bay, bearing black or purple berries, and from 
whence the inhabitants prepare their camphire, by making a 
fimple decoction of the root and wood of this tree, cut into 


Shakefp. 


ln. f. [campaigne, French; campania, Ital.] 
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fmall pieces ; but this fort of camphire is, in value, eighty or an 
hundred times lefs than the true Bornean samphire. Miller. 

CA'MPHORATE. adj. [from camphora, Lat.] Impregnated with 
camphire. 

By fhaking the faline and camphorate liquours together, we 
eafily confounded them into one high coloured liquour. Bayle. 

Ca’mpion. n. f. [lychnis, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are whole, and grow oppofite by pairs upon the 
ftalks ; the cup of the flower is whole, and either tubulous or 
{welling ; the flower confifts of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a clove gilliflower, and are gencrally heart thapcd ; the 
ovary, which rifes in the centre of the calyx, becomes a conical 
fruit, which is wrapt up in the flower cup, and has commonly 
one cell, filled with feeds, which are roundifh, angular, and 
kidney-fhaped. Miller: 

Ca'mus. n. f. [probably from camifa, Lat.] A thin drefs, men- 
tioned by Spenfer. 
And was yclad, for heat of fcorching air, 
All in filken camus, lilly white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Can. n.f. [canne, Sax.] A cup; generally a cup made of metal, 
or fome other matter than earth. 
I hate it as an unfill’d can. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

One tree, the coco, affordeth ftuff for houfing, cloathing, 

fhipping, meat, drink, and can. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 
His empty can, with ears half worn away, 
Was hung on high, to boaft the triumph of the day. Dryden. 
Can. v.n. [Aonnen, Dutch. It is fometimes, though rarely, ufed 
alone ; but is in conftant ufe as an expreffion of the potential 
mood ; as, I can do, thou can/? do, I could do, thou couldef? do. 
It has no other terminations. ] 
1, To be able; to have power. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof the lat- 
ter is a curfe ; for, in evil, the beft condition is not to will; the 
fecond not to can. Bacon’s Effays, N° 11. 

O, there’s the wonder ! 

Mecznas and Agrippa, who can moft 

With Cæfar, are his foes. His wife Octavia, 

Driv’n from his houfe, follicits her revenge, 

And Dolabella, who was once his friend. 

Dryden’s All for Love. 

He can away with no company, whofe difcourfe goes beyond 


what claret and diflolutenefs infpires. Locke. 
2. It exprefles the potential mood; as, I can do it. 
If fhe can make me bleft? She only can : 
Empire, and wealth, and all fhe brings befide, 
Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryden. 


3. It is diftinguifhed from may, as power from permiffion ; I can do 
it; it is in my power: I may do it; it is alowed me: but, in 
poetry, they are confounded. 

4. Can is ufed of the perfon with the verb ative, where may is 
ufed; of the thing, with the verb paffive ; as, I can do it; it 
may be done. 

CANAILLE. n.f. [French.] The loweft people; the dregs; 
the lees; the offscouring of the people: a French term of re- 
proach. 

Cana'L. n. f. [canalis, Lat.] 

1, A bafon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. Pope. 

2. Any tract or courfe of water made by art; as the canals in 
Holland. 

3. {In anatomy.] A conduit or paffage through which any of the 
juices of the body flow. 

Ca/NAL-COAL. n. f. A fine kind of coal, dug up in England. 

Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign jet. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

CANALI'CULATED. adj. [from canaliculatus, Lat.] Channelled ; 
made like a pipe or gutter. Di. 

Cana/ry. n. f. [from the Canary iflands.] Wine brought from 
the Canaries ; fack. 

I will to my honeft knight Falftaff, and drink canary with 
him. I think I fhall drink in pipe wine firft with him; PIL 
make him dance. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

To Cana’ry. v.a. A cant word, which fecms to fignify to 
frolick. 

Matter, will you win your love with a French brawl ?—— 
How mean’ ft thou, brawling in French ? No, my complcat 
mafter ; but to jigg off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it 
with your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids. 

Shakefp. Loves Labour Loft, 

Cana’Ry BIRD. An excellent finging bird, of a green colour, 
formerly bred in the Canaries, and nowhere elfe, but now bred 
in feveral parts of Europe, particularly Germany. 

Of finging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks, 
canary birds, blackbirds, thrufhes, and divers other. 

Carew’s Survey of Cormwal. 

To CANCEL. v.a. [canceller, Fr. from cancellis notare, tomark 
with crofs lines. ] 

1. To crofs a writing. 

2. To efface ; to obliterate in general. 

Now welcome night, thou night fo long expected, 

That long day’s labour doth at laft defray, 


And 
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And all my cares which cruel love collected, 
Has fumm`d in ene, and cancelled for aye. 
Know then, I here forget all former gricfs, 
Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. 
Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
‘Thou whom avenging pow’rs obey, x 
Cancel my debt, too preat to pay, 
Before the fad accounting day. J 
I pafs the bills, my lords, 
For cancelling your debts. Southerne’s Spartan Dame. 
Ca'NcELLATED. particip. adj. [from cancel.) Crols-barred , 
marked with lines crofling each other. 

The tail of the caftor is almoft bald, though the beaft is very 
hairy ; and cancellated, with fome refemblance to the {cales of 
fiflics. Grew’s Mufaum. 

CANCELLA'TION. 2. f. [from cancel.) According to Bartolus, 
is an expunging or wiping out of the contents of an inftrument, 
by two lines drawn in the manner of a crofs. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 

CA'NCER. z. J. [cancer, Lat.] 

1. Acrabfifh. 

2. The fign of the fummer folftice. 

When now no more th’ alternate twins are fir’d, 

And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night 

3. A virulent fwelling, or fore, not to be curcd. 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a fchirrus, and that 

fchirrus into a cancer. Vifeman. 
As when a cancer on the hody feeds, 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ; 

So dogs the chilnefs to each vital part, 

Spread by degrecs, and creeps into the heart. Addi/on’s Ovid. 

To CA'NCERATE. v. n. [from cancer.] To grow cancerous ; 
to become a cancer. 

But ftriking his fift upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
hand caicerated, he fell into a fever, and foon after died on’t. 

DEftrange’s Fables. 

Cancera’rion. x. f. [from cancerate.} A growing cancerous. 

Ca'ncerous. n.f. [from cancer.] Having the virulence and 
qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous, fchir- 
rhous, or cancerous, you may fee in their proper places. ifem. 

CA'NCEROUSNESS. n f. [from cancerous.] The ftate of being 
cancerous. 

CA'NCRINE. adi. [from cancer.] Having the qualities of a crab. 

CA'NDENT. adj. [candens, Lat.) Hot; in the higheft degree of 
heat, next to fufion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 
cooled upward or downward, it refpectively requires a verti- 
city, as we have declared in wires totally candent. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. ¢. 2. 

CA'NDICANT. adj. [candicans, Lat.] Growing white; whitith. 

Dia. 


Spenfer. 


Rofcommon. 


Thomfon. 


CANDID. adj. [candidus, Lat.] 
1. White. ‘This fenfe is very rare. 
e box receives all black: but, pour’d from thence, 
The ftones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryd. 
2. Without malice; without deceit; fair; open; ingenuous. 
The import of the difcourfe will, for the moft part, if there 
be no defigned fallacy, fufficiently lead candid and intelligent 


readers into the true meaning of it. Locke. 
A candid judge will read each piece of wit, 
With the fame fpirit that its authour writ. Pope. 


Ca’xpipaTe. n.f. (candidatus, Lat.] A competitor; one that 
tolicites, or propofes himfelf for fomething of advancement. 
So many candidates there ftand for wit, 
A place at court is fcarce fo hard to get. Anonymous. 
One would be furprifed to fee fo many candidates for glory. 
Addifon. Spec. N° 256. 
2. It has generally for before the thing fought. 
What could thus high thy rafh ambition raife ? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife? 
3. Sometimes of. 
Thy firftfruits of poefy were giv’n, 

To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there, 

While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heav’n. Dryden. 

Ca’npivLy. adv. [from candid.] Fairly ; without trick ; with- 
out malice; ingenuoufly. 

We have often defired, they would deal candidly with us ; 
for if the matter {tuck only there, we would propofe, that every 
man fhould {wear, that he is a member of the church of Ire- 
land. Swift. 

CA'NDIDNESS. n. f. [from candid.] Ingenuity; opennefs `of 
temper; purity of mind. ` 

Tt prefently fees the guilt of a finful a&tion ; and, on the other 
fide, obferves the candidnefs of a man’s very principles, and the 
fincerity of his intentions. South. 

ToCaimpiry. v-d. [candifico, Lat.] To make white; to 
whiten. Dia, 

CANDLE. n.f. [candela, Lat.] 

1. A light made of wax or tallow, furrounding a wick of flax or 
cotton. 


Pope. 
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Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 
Which, while it lafted, gave King Henry light. Shakefp. 
We fee that wax candles laft longer than tallow candles, be- 
caufe wax is more firm and hard. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. © 
Take a child, and, fetting a candle before him, he fhall find his 
pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightnefs whereof it would otherwife be dazzled. Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. 
By thefe blefs’d candles of the night, 
Had you been there, I think you would have begg’d 
The ring of me, to give the worthy doétor. 
Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Ca’NDLEBERRY TREE. See SwEET-wILLOW; of which it is 
a fpecies. 
CANDLEHO'LDER. 7. f. [from candle and hold.] 
1. He that holds the candle. 
2. He that remotely afiifts. 
Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the fenfelefs rufhes with their heels ; 
For I am proverb’d with a grandfire phrafe, 
To be a candleholder, and look on. Shakefp. 
Ca'nDLELIGHT. 7. f. [from candle and light.] The light of a 
candle. 
In darknefs, candlelight may ferve to guide men’s fteps, 
which, to ufe in the day, were madnefs. Hooker, b. ii. § 4. 
Before the day was done, her work fhe fped, 


And never went by candlelight to bed. Dryden's Fab. 
The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell by night, 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 


Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently ferve for din- 
ners or fuppers, only diftinguifhing between daylight and 
candlelight. Swifts Introdué?. to gentcel Converfation. 

2. The neceffary candles for ufe. 
I fhall find him coals and candlelight. Molineux to Locke. 
Ca’npLEMas. 2. f. [from candle ard mafs.] The feaft of the 
purification of the Bleffed Virgin, which was formerly cele- 
brated with many lights in churches. 

The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as 
we term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Can- 
dlemas. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

There is a general tradition in moft parts of Europe, that 
inferreth the coldnefs of the fucceeding winter, upon fhining 
of the fun upon Candlemas day. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Come Candlemas nine years ago fhe dy’d, 
And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 
CA’NDLESTICK. x. f. [from candle and ftick.] The inftrument 
that holds candles. 
The horfemen fit like fixed candle/ticks, 

With torch-ftaves in their hands; and their poor jades 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 

Shake/p. Henry V. 

Thefe countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlefticks did ftand. Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has converted the eflays of a man of 
quality, into a kind of fringe for his candle/ticks. Addifon. 

CA'NDLESTUFF. n. f. [from candle and fluff} Kitchen ftuff ; 
greafe; tallow. 

But then you will fay, that their vapour can laft but a fhort 
time; to that it may be anfwered, that, by the help of oil, and 
wax, and other candle/tuff, the flame may continue, and the 
wick not burn. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° 774. 

CANDLEWA'STER. x. f. [from candle and wafle.) “Chat which 
confumes candles ; a fpendthrift. 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 

With candlewafters. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Ca'npock. n.f. A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let them dry fix or twelve months, both to kill the water- 
weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, reate, and bulrufhes, and alfo, 
that as thefe die for want of water, fo grafs may grow on the 
pond’s bottom. Waltons Angler. 

Ca’xpour. n. f. [candor, Lat.] Sweetnefs of temper; purity 
of mind; opennefs ; ingenuity; kindnefs. 

He fhould have fo much of a natural candour and fweetnefs, 
mixed with all the improvement of learning, as might convey 
knowledge with a fort of gentle infinuation. Vatts. 

To Ca'npy. v.a. [probably from candare, a word ufed in later 
times, for to whiten. } 
1. To conferve with fugar, in fuch a manner as that the fugar 
lies in flakes, or breaks into tangles. 
Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No, let the candy'd tongue lick abfurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

: Where thrift may follow fawning. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

They have in Turky confections like to candied conferves, 
made of fugar and lemons, or fugar and citrons, or fugar and 
violets, and fome other flowers, and fome mixture of amber. 

Bacon. 
With candy'd plantanes, and the juicy pine, 
On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dinc. 
2. To form into congelations. 


2 Will 


Waller. 
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Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning toaft, 
To cure thy o’er-night’s furfcit ? 
3. To incruft with congelations. 
Since when thofe frofts that winter brings, 
Which candy every green, 
Renew us like the tecming fprings, 

And we thus frefh are feen. 

To Ca'nvy. v.n. To grow congealcd. 
Calxpy Lion's foot. [catanance, Lat.] A plant. 

The cup of the flower is fquamofe; the florets round the 
margin arc much longer than thofe in the middle of the flower 5 
the feeds are wrapt up in a leafy or downy fubftance within 
the cup, or outer covering. ‘This plant begins to flower in 
May, and continues till Auguft or September. Miller. 

CANE. n. f. [canna, Lat.] 
r. A kind of {trong reed, of which walking ftaffs are made; a 
walking ftaff. See REED. 

The king thruft the captain from him with his cane; wherc- 
upon he took his leave, and went home. arvey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir the fire with 
your mafter’s cane. Swift. 

2. The plant which yields the fugar. 

This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. Other reeds have their fkin hard and dry, and 
their pulp void of juice; but the fkin of the fugar cane is foft, 
and the fpongy matter or pith it contains very juicy. It ufu- 
ally grows four or five feet high, and about half an inch in dia- 
meter; though fome have been mentioned in the ifland of Ta- 
bago twenty four feet high. The ftem or ftalk is divided by 
knots afoot and a half apart. At the top it puts forth a num- 
ber of long green tufted leaves, from the middle of which arife 
the flower and the feed. There are likewife leaves {pringing 
out from each knot; but thefe ufually fall as the cane rifes, 
The ground fit for fugar canes is light, foft, and fpongy, lying 
on a defcent proper to carry off the water, and well turned to 
the fun. They ufually plant them in pieces cut a foot and a 
half below the top of the flower, and they are ordinarily ripe in 
ten months, though fometimes not till fifteen; at which time 
they arc found quite full of a white fucculent marrow, whence 
is exprefled the liquour of which fugar is made. When ripe, 
they are cut, their leaves cleared off, and they are carried in 
bundles to the mills, which confift of three wooden rollers, co- 


Sha! efp. Timon. 


Drayton. 


vered with fteel plates. Chambers. 
And the fwect liquour on the cane beftow, 
From which prepard the lufcious fugars Row. Blackmore. 


3. A lance; a dart made of cane; whence the Spanifh inego de 
caunas. 

Abenamar, thy youth thefe fports has known, 

Of which thy age is now fpectator grown ; 

Judge like thou fitt’{t, to praife or to arraign, 

The flying fkirmifh of the darted cane. Dryden’s Cong. of Gr. 

. A reed. 

j Food may be afforded to becs, by fmall canes or troughs con- 
veyed into their hives. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To Cane. v.a. [frem the noun.] To beat with a walking 
ftaff. 

Canrcutar. adj. [canicularis, Lat.] Belonging to the dog- 
ftar; as, canicular or dog-days. 

In regard to different latitudes unto fome, the canicular days 
are in the winter; as unto fuch as are under the equino¢tial 
line ; for, unto them, it arifcth, when the fun is about the tro- 
pick of Cancer, which feafon unto them is winter. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Canyne. adj. [caninus, Lat.] 

1. Having the properties of a dog. 

A third kind of women are made up of canine particles : thefe 
are fcolds, who imitate the animals out of which they were ta- 
ken, always bufy and barking, and fnarl at every one that 
comes in their way. Addifon. Speétator, N° 209. 

2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an appetite which cannot be 
fatished. 

It may occafion an exorbitant appetite of ufual things, which 
they will take in fuch quantities, till they vomit them up like 
dogs, from whence it is called canine. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ca‘NISTER. 1. f. [cani/trum, Lat.] 

1. A {mall basket. 

My lovely care, 

Take the prefents, which the nymphs prepare : 

White lilies in full canifters they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple fpring. Dryden's Virg. 

2. A {mall veffel in which any thing, fuch as tea or coffce, is 
laid up. 

CA'NKER. x. f. [cancer, Lat. It feems to have the fame meaning 
and original with cancer, but to be accidentally written with a 
k, when it denotes bad qualities in a lefs degrec; or, canker 
might come from chancre, Fr. and cancer from the Latin. J 

1. A worm that preys upon, and deftroys fruits. 

And loathful idlenefs he doth deteft, 5 

The canker worm of every gentle breaft. Spenfer. 

That which the locuft hath left, hath the canker worm eaten. 

‘Foel, 1. 4. 

Yor. I 
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_ A huffing, fhining, fatt’ring, cringing coward, 
A canker worm of peace, was rais’d above him. 
2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flies, and bear flics. 
Walton’s Angler. 


Otway. 


3. Any thing that corrupts or confumes. 
Yet writers fay, 2s in the fweeteft bud 
The eating canker dwells; fo eating love 
Inhabits in the fineft wits of all. Shake/p. Two G. of Verona. 
It is the canker and ruin of many men’s cftatcs, which, in 
procefs of time, breeds a publick poverty. Bacon. 
Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a confuming moths 
in the eftate that we lcave them. Atterbury. 
No longer live the cankers of my court; 
All to your feveral {tates with fpeed refort 5 
Watte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. 
4. Akind of wild worthlefs rofe. 
To put down Richard, that fweet lovely rofe, 
And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. Shakefp. 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the fhaft of a fteeple, a fingle or 
canker rofe. Peacham. 
5. An eating or corroding humour. 
I am not giad, that fuch afore of time 
Should feek a plaifter by a contemn’d revolt, 
And heal th’ inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many. Shake/p. King Fol.n. 
6. Corrofion; virulence. 
As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind with cankers. 
7. A difeafe in trees. 
To Ca/xKER. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow corrupt. 
That cunning architect of canker'd guile, 
Whom princes late difpleafure Icft in bands, 
For falfed letters, and fuborned wile. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. i. 
I will lift the down trod Mortimer 
As high i’ th’ air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and canker’d Bolingbroke. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding; which, if 
it might be corrected with a little mixture of gold, will be pro- 
fitable. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 
Or what the crofs dire looking planet {mite, 
Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bite. Milton. 
To fome new clime, or to thy native sky, 
Oh! friendlefs and forfaken virtue, fly : 
The Indian air is deadly to thee grown 5 
Deceit and canker’d malice rule thy throne. Dryden’s Auren, 
Let envious jealoufy, and canker’d {pight 
Produce my actions to fevereft light, À 
Prior. 
Herbert. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. Tempel 


a 


And tax my open day, or fecret night. 
To Ca’NKER. v.a. 
1. To corrupt; to corrode. 
Reftore to God his due in tithe and time: 

A tithe purloin’d, cankers the whole eftate. 
2. To infeét; to pollute. 

An honeft man will enjoy himfelf better in a moderate for- 
tune, that is gained with honour and reputation, than inan over- 
grown eftate, that is cankered with the acquifitions of rapine and 
exaction. Addifon. Speciator, N° 469. 

Ca'nKERBIT. particip. adj. [from canker and lit. ] Bitten with 
an envenomed tooth. 
Know thy name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankerbit, Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Ca!/NNABINE. adj. [cannabinus, Lat.] Hempen. Di&. 
CA’NNIEAL. n.f. Ananthropophagite ; a man-eatcr. 

The cannibals themfelves eat no man’s flefh, of thofe that die 

of themfelves, but of fuch as are flain. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

‘They were little better than cannibals, who do hunt one an- 
other ; and he that hath moft ftrength and fwiftnefs, doth eat 
and devour all his fellows. Davies on Ireland. 

It was my bent to fpeak, 

Of the cannibals that each other eat ; 

The anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 

Did grow beneath their fhoulders. Shakefp. Othello. 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains 

Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He bids defiance to the gaping croud ; 

And fpent at laft, and fpeechlefs as he lies, 

With firy glances mocks thcir rage, and dies. Granville. 

If an eleventh commandment had been given, Thou fhale 
not eat human flefh; would not thefe cannibals have eltecmed 
it more difficult than all the reft ? Bentley. 

Ca’/NNIBALLY. adv. [from cannibal.| In the manner of acan- 
nibal. 

Before Corioli, he fcotcht him and notcht him like a carba- 
nado.—Had he been cannibally given, he might have broiled, 
and eaten him too. Shake/p, Coriolanus, 

Ca'nnipers. n. f. [corrupted from callipers; which fee. ] 

The fquare is taken by a pair of cannipers, or two rulers 
clapped to the fide of a tree, meafuring the diftance between 
them, Mortimer s Husbandry. 

32 CANNON, 
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CANNON. n.f. [canion, Fr. from canna, Lat.a Pipe, meaning 
a large tube. ] 

1. A great gun for battery, 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by the hand. They are of 
fo many fizes, that they decreafe in the bore from a ball of forty- 
eight pounds to a ball of five ounces. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 

So thcy redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
He had left all the cannon he had taken ; and now he fent all 
his great cannon to a garrifon. Clarendon. 
The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder inftruments, is 
extremely expenfive, as may be eafily judged by the weight of 
their materials; a whole cannon weighing commonly eight thou- 
fand pounds; a half cannon, five thoufand; a culverin, four 
thoufand five hundred; a demi-culverin, three thoufand; which, 

whether it be in iron or brafs, muft needs be very coftly. 
Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

n. J. [from cannon, ball, bullet, and Shot.) 

CANNON-BULLET. $ The balls which are fhot from great 

CANNON-SHOT. guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by bullets, al- 
though it be a cannon-/hot. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, it muft ftrike fuc- 
ceflively the two fides of the room. Locke. 

To Cannona’pe. v.n. [from cannon.] To play the great guns; 
to batter or attack with great guns. 

Both armies cannonaded all the enfuingday. Tatler, N° 63. 

To Cannona’pg, v.a. ‘To fire upon the enemy with cannon. 

Cannont'sr. n. fo [from cannon.] The engineer that manages 
the cannon. 


CANNON-BALL. 


Give me the cups : 

And let the kettle to the trumpets fpeak, 

The trumpets to the cannonier without, 

The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’ns to earth. Shake p. 

A third was a moft excellent cannonier, whofe good skill did 
much endamage the forces of the king. Hayward, 

Ca'’nnor. A word compounded of can and not. 

I cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, long before 

he has any idea of infinity at all. Locke. 
Cano’a, yx. f: A boat made by cutting the trunk of a tree in- 
Ca‘xoe. § toa hollow veffel. 

Others made rafts of wood, and others devifed the boat of 
‘one tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls, upon the river 
Roan, ufed in‘affiiting the tranfportation of Hannibal’s army. 

Raleigh's Effays. 
They maintained a war againft Semiramis, in which they 
had four thoufand monoxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
CA'NON., n.f. [ras] 
i. A rule; alaw. 

The truth is, they are rules and canons of that law, which is 
written in all mens hearts; the church had for ever, no lefs 
than now, ftood bound to obferve them, whether the apoftle 
had mentioned them, or no. Hooker, b. iii. § 4. 

His books are almoft the very canon to judge both doétrine 
and difcipline by. Hooker, Pref. 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel, 

Then what fhould war be ? Shake[p. Timon. 

Canons in logick are fuch as thefe : every part of a divifion, 
fingly taken, muft contain lefs than the whole; and a defini- 
tion mutt be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. 

Watts’s Logick. 
2. The laws made by ccclefiaftical councils. 

Canon law is that law, which is made and ordained in a ge- 
neral council, or provincial fynod of the church. Ayliffe. 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and great feverities 
of penance were prefcribed them, as appears by the canons of 
Ancyra, and many others. Stillingficet 

3. The books of Holy Scripture; or the great rule. 

Canon alfo denotes thofe books of Scripture, which are re- 
ceived as infpired and canonical, to diftinguifh them from either 
profane, apocryphal, or difputed books. Thus we fay, that 
Gene/is is part of the facred canon of the Scripture. Mylife. 

4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons, or prebends, of cathedral churches, in 
their firit inftitution, they were of great ufe in the church; 
they werc to be of counfel with the bifhop for his revenue, and 
for his government in caufes ecclefiaftical. Bacon. 

Swift much admircs the place and air, 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon! that’s a place too mean : 

No, doctor, you fhall be a dean, 

“T wo dozen canons round your ftall, 

And you the tyrant o'er them all. Swift. 

5. Canons Regular, Such as are placed in monafteries. Ayliffe. 
6. Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have becn, asa mark of 
honour, admitted into fome chapters. 
- [Among chirurgeons.] An inftrument ufed in fewing up 
wounds. Didi, 
8. A large fort of printing letter, ptobably fo called from being 
firit ufed in printing a book of canons; or perhaps from its 
fizc, and therefore properly.written cannon. 
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Ca’non bit. n. f. That part of the bit let into the horfe’s mouth. 
A goodly perfon, and could manage fair, 

His ftubborn ftced with canonbit, 

Who under him did trample as the air. 
Ca'noness. n.f. [canoniffa, low Lat.4 

There are alfo, in popifh countries, women which they call 

fecular canoneffes, living after the example of fecular canons. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Fairy Queen, b. i. 


CANO'NICAL. adj. [canonicus, low Lat.] 
1. According to the canon. 
2. Conftituting the canon. 

_ Publick readings there are of books and writings, not cano- 
nical, whereby the church doth alfo preach, or openly make 
known the doétrine of virtuous converfation. Hooker, b. v. 

No fuch book was found amongft thofe canonical {criptures. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the Werld. 
3. Regular; ftated; fixed by ecclefiaftical laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praife thec, faid David ; from this 
definite number fome ages of the church took their pattern for 
their canonical hours. Taylor. 

4. Spiritual; ccclefiaftical ; relating to the church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurifdi@ion over all the 
bifhops of Scotland, from whom they had their confecration, 
and to whom they {wore canonical obedience. Ayliffe. 

Cano'NIcaLty. adv. [from canonical.] In a manner agreeable 
to the canon. 

It is a known ftory of the friar, who, ona fafting day, bids 
his capon be carp, and then very canonically eat it. 

Á Government of the Tongue. 
CANO'NICALNESS. 2. f. [from canonical.] The quality of being 
canonical. 
CA'NONIST. n. f. [from canon] A man verfed in the ecclefiaf- 
tical laws; a profeffour of the canon law. 

John Fither, bifhop of Rochefter, when the King would have 
tranflated him from that poor bifkoprick, he refufed, faying, he 
would not forfake his poor little old wife ; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the canonifis, 
Matrimonium inter epifcopum & ecclefiam effe contrattum, ec. 

Camden’s Remains. 
Of whofe ftrange crimes no canoni/? can tell, 
In what cominandment’s large contents they dwell. Pope. 
Canoniza’TIon. x. f. [from canonize.] The att of declaring 
any man a faint. 

It is very fufpicious, that the interefts of particular families, 
or churches, have too great a {way in their canonizations, 

Addifon on Italya 
To Ca'nonize, v. a. [from canon, to put into the canon, or rule 
for obferving feftivals.] To declare any man a faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of Lancafter ce- 
leftial honour, became fuitor to pope Julius, to canonize king 
Henry VI. for a faint. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

By thofe hymns all fhall approve 

Us canoniz'd for love. Donne: 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the ho- 
nour of faints. Stillingfleet. 

Ca’nNonry. 2. f. [from canon.] An ecclefiaftical benefice in 
Ca‘NonsHIP. § fome cathedral or collegiate church, which has 
a prebend, or a ftated allowance out of the revenues of fuch 
church, commonly annexed to it. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Ca’noprep. adj. [from canopy.] Covered with a canopy. 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank, 
With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton 
CANOPY. n.f. [canopeum, low Lat.] A covering of ftate over 
a throne or bed; a covering fpread over the head, 
She is there brought unto a paled green, 
And placed under a ftately canopy, 
The warlike feats of both thofe knights to fee. Fairy Queen. 
Now fpread the night her fpangled canopy, 


And fummon’d every reftlefs eye to fleep. Fairfax. 
Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate, 
With golden canopies, and beds of ftate. Dryden. 


To Ca’nopy. v.a. [fromthe noun.] Tocover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace; 
And their large branches did difplay, 
To canopy the place. 
Cano’Rous. adj. [canorus, Lat.] Mufical; tuneful. 
Birds that are moft canorous, and whofe notes we moft com- 
mend, are of little throats, and fhort. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CANT. n. f. [probably from cantus, Lat. implying the odd tone 
of voice ufed by vagrants; but imagined by fome to be cor- 
rupted from quaint. 
1. A corrupt dialeét ufed by beggars and vagabonds. 
2. A particular form of {peaking peculiar to fome certain clafs or 
body of men. 
I write not always in the proper terms of navigation, land 
fervice, or in the cant of any profeffion. Dryden. 
If we would trace out the original of that flagrant and avow- 
ed impiety, which has prevailed among us for fome years, We 
fhould find, that it owes its rife to that cant and biii 
waic 


Dryden, 
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which had taken pofleffion of the pcople’s minds in the times of 

the great rebellion. Medifon. Frecholder, N° 37. 

Attrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few: pot-hooks 
for plancts, to amufe the vulgar, have too long been fuftered to 
abule the world. Swift's Predictions for the Year 1701. 

A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, has fome- 
times fet up an illiterate heavy writer, fer a moft judicious and 
formidable critick. Addifon. Spectator, N° 291, 

3. A whining prctenfion to goodnefs, in formal and affected. 
terms. 

Of promife prodiyal, while pow’r you want, 

And preaching in the felt-denying cant. Dryden’s Aur engz. 

4. Earbarous jargon. 

The affectation cf fome late authours, to introduce and 
multiply cant words, is the moft ruinous corruption in any 
language. Swift. 

5. Auction. 

Numbers of thefe tenants, or their defcendants, are now of- 
fering to fell their leafes by cant, even thole which were for 
lives. Swift. 

To Cant. v.n. [from the noun.] To talk in the jargon of 
particular profeffions, or in any kind of formal affected lan- 
guage, or with a peculiar and {tudied tone of voice. 

Men cant endlefsly about materia and forma; hunt chimeras 
by rules of art, or drefs up ignorance in words of bulk or 
found, which may ftop up the mouth of enquiry. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

That uncouth affected garb of {peech, or canting language ra- 
ther, if I may fo call it, which they have of late taken up, is 
the fignal diftin@tion and characteriftical note of that, which, 
in that their new language, they call the godly party. Sanderfon. 

The bufy, fubtile ferpents of the law, 

Did firft my mind from true obedicnce draw ; 

While I did limits to the kinz prefcribe, 

And took for oracles that canting tribe. 

Unfkill’d in fchemes by planets to forefhow, 

Like canting rafcals, how the wars will go. Dryden's Juven, 

CANTA'LIVER. See CANTILIVER. 

CANTATA. n.f. [Ital.] A fong. 

CANTA'TION. n. f. [from canto, Lat.] “The ac of finging. 

CA'NTER. 2. f. [from cant.] A term of reproach for hypocrites, 
who talk formally of religion, without obeying it. 

CANTERRURY BELLS. See BELFLOWER. 

CANTERBURY GALLOP. [In horfemanfhip.] The hard gallop of 
an ambling horfe, commonly called a canter ; and probably de- 
rived from the monks riding to Canterbury on eafy ambling 
horfes. 

CANTHA'RIDES. n.f. [Latin.] Spanith flies; ufed to raife 
blifters. 

The flies, cantharides, arc bred of a worm, or caterpillar, but 

` peculiar to certain fruit trees; as are the fig tree, the pinetree, 
and the wild brier; all which bear fweet fruit, and fruit that 
hath a kind of fecret biting or fharpnefs: for the fig hath a 
milk in it, that is fweet and corrofive; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is {trong and abfterfive. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

CANTAUS. n. f. [Latin.] The corner of the eye. Thein- 

ternal is called the greater, and the external the leffer canthus. 
Quincy. 

A gentlewoman was feized with an inflammation and tu- 
mour in the great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wifeman. 

CA'NTICLE. 7». f. [from canto, Lat.] A fong; ufed generally for 
a fong in fcripture. 

This right of eftate, in fome nations, is yet more fignificantly 
exprefled by Mofes in his canticles, in the perfon of God to the 
Jews. Bacon's Holy War. 

Cantr'ivers. #. f. Pieces of wood framed into the front or 
other fides of an houfe, to fuftain the molding and eaves over 
it. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

CANTLE. n. /. [Aant, Dutch, a corner ; e/chantillon, Fr. a piece. ] 
A piece with corners. Skinner. 

See how this river comes, me crankling in, 

And cuts me from the beft of all my land, 

A huge halfmoon, a monftrous cantle out. Shake/p. H. IV. 

To CA'NTLE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if onc piece thou take, 

That muft be cantled, and the judge go fnack. Dryden's Juv. 

CA'NTLET. 7#. f. [from cantle.] A piece; a fragment. 

Raging with high difdain, repeats his blows; 

Nor fhield, nor armour can their force oppofe ; 

Huge cantlets of his buckler ftrew the ground, 

And no defence in his bor’d arms is found. 

CANTO. n. f. [Ital.] A book, or fection of a poem. 

Why, what would you do? 

— Makc a willow cabbin at your gate, 

And cal! upon my foul within the houfe; l 

Write loyal cantos of contemned love. Shake/p. Tw. Night. 

CANTON. 2. f. [from xav$., the corner of the cye; and hence 
came the cantons of the Switzers. It is the reward of a prince 
given to an earl. Peacham.] 

1. A {mall parcel or divifion of land. 

Only that little canton of land, called the Englith pale, con- 
taining four fmall fhires, did maintain a bordering war with the 


Rofcommon. 


Dryden. 
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Trifh, and retain the form of Englifh government. 
2. A {mall community, or clan. 

The fame is the cafe of rovers by land; fuch, as yet, are 
fome cantons in Arabia, and fome petty kings of the mountains, 
adjacent to ftraits and ways. Bacon's Holy War. 

To Ca’nron. v.a. [from the noun.] To divide into little 
parts. 

Families fhal] quit all fubjection to him, and canton his em- 
pire into lefs governments for themfclvcs. Locke. 

It would certainly be for the good of mankind, to have all 
the mighty empires and monarchies of the world cantoned out 
into petty ttates and principalities. Addifon on Italy. 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his 
territories cantozcd out into parcels by other princes, during his 
own life, and without his confent, rather chofe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. ‘Swift. 

They canton out to themfelves a little province in the intel- 
lectual world, where they fancy the light fhines, and all the reft 
is in darknefs. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Ca'nTonize. v. a. [from canton.] To parcel out into {mall 
divifions. 

Thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten perfons of the 
Englifh nation. Davies on Ireland. 

The whole foreft was in a manner cantontzed amongft a very 
few in number, of whom fome had regal right. Howel. 

Ca'’nTRED. n.f. The fame in Wales as an hundred in England: 
For cantre, in the Britifh language, fignifieth an hundred. Cowe/. 

The king regrants to him all that province, referving only the 
city of Dublin, and the cantreds next adjoining, with the ma- 
ritime towns. Davies on Ireland. 

CANVASS. n. f. [canevas, Fr. cannabis, Lat. hemp.] A kind of 
cloth woven for feveral ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The mafter commanded forthwith to fet on all the canvafs 
they could, and fly homeward. Sidney. 

And eke the pens that did his pinions bind, 

Were like main yards with flying canva/s lin’d. Fairy Q, b.i. 
Their canva/s caftles up they quickly rear, 

And build a city in an hour’s fpace. Fairfax, b. iis 
Where-e’er thy navy fpreads her canva/s wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all fhe brings. 

With fuch ¥,ind paftion haftes the prince to fight, 

And fpreads his flying caxvafs to the Sound ; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright ; 


Davies. 


Waller. 


Now abfent, every little noife can wound. Drydeni 
Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 

The foremoft of thy art, haft vy’d 

With nature in a generous ftrife, 

And touch’d the canva/; into life. Addifon. 


To Ca'nvass. v. a. [Skinner derives it from cannabaffr, Fr. to 
beat hemp; which being a very laborious employment, it is 
ufed to fignify, to fearch diligently into. ] 

1. To fift; to examine. 

I have made careful fearch on all hands, and canvaffed the 
matter with all poffible diligence. Woodward. 

2. To debate ; to controvert. 

The curs difcovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, 
and laid their heads together how to come at it: they canvaffed 
the matter one way and t’other, and concluded, that the way to 
get it, was to drink their way to it. LEftrange. 

ToCa'xvass. v.n. To follicite. 

This crime of canvaffing, or folliciting for church prefer- 
ment, is, by the canon law, called fimony. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Ca'ny. adj. [from cane. ] 

1. Full of canes. 

2. Confifting of canes. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive, 

With fails and wind, their cany wagons light. Parad. Loft. 

CA'NZONET. n. f. [canzonetta, Ital.] A little fong. 

Vecchi was moft pleafing of all others, for his conceit and 
variety, as well his madrigals as canzonets. Peachain. 

CAP. n.f. [cap, Welch; cæppe, Sax. cappe, Germ. cappe, Fr. 
ie Y capa, Span. kappe, Dan. and Dutch ; caput, a head, 

atın. 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak.— 

Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet dith. Shakefp. Taming the Shrew. 
I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.— 


— Thou haft ferv'd me with much faith. Shake/p. 
Firft, lolling, floth in woollen cap, 
‘Taking her after-dinner nap. Swift, 


The cap, the whip, the mafculine attire, 
For which they roughen to the fenfe. Thomfon's Autumn. 
2. The enfign of the cardinalate. 
Henry the fifth did fometimes prophefy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He’d make his cap coequal with the crown, Shate/p. H. VI. 
3. The topmoft ; the higheft. 
Thou art the cap of all the fools alive, 
4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 


Shake/p. Timon. 


They 
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They more and lefs, came in with cap and knee, 

Met him in boroughs, citics, villages. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Should the want of acap or a cringe fo mortally difcompofe 
him, as we find afterwards it did. L’Eftrange. 

5. A vefc] made like a cap. 

It is obferved, that a barrel or cap, whofe cavity will contain 
cight cubical feet of air, will not ferve a diver above a quarter 
of an hour. Wilkins. 

6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead laid over the touch-hole, 
to preferve the prime, 

7. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia carried before the 
king at the coronation. 

To Cap. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cover on the top. 

The bones next the joint are capped with a fmooth cartilagi- 
nous fubftance, ferving both to ftrength and motion. Derham. 

2. To fnatch off the cap. 

If one, by another occafion, take any thing from another, 
as boys,fometimes ufe to cap one another, the fame is ftraight 
felony, Spenfer on Ireland, 

3. To cap verfes. To name alternately verfes beginning with a 
particular letter; to name alternately, : 
Where Henderfon, and th’ other maffes, 

Were fent to cap texts, and put cafes. Hudibras. 

Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity, that can be thus kept 
up, there being little need of any other faculty but memory, to 
be able to cap texts. Government of the Tongue, § 3. 

There is an author of ours,whom I would defire him to read, 
before ke ventures at capping characters. Atterbury. 

Ca an, Reap à pit, Fr.) From head to foot; all over. 
A figure like your father, 

Arm’d at all points exactly, cap å pe, 

Appears before them, and, with folemn march, 

Goes flow and ftately by them. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

There for the two contending knights he fent, 
Arm’d cap å piè, with rev’rence low they bent ; 
He {mil’d on both. Dryden's Fables. 
A woodloufe, 

That folds up itfelf in itfelf for a houfe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 

Inclos’d cap a pè in a ftrong coat of mail. 

Cap-paper. A fort of coarfe brownifh paper. 
Having, for trial fake, filtred it through cap-paper, there re- 

mained in the filtre a powder. Boyle. 

CAPABILITY. n.f. [from capable] Capacity; the quality of 
being capable. 

CAPABLE. adj. [capable Fr.] 

1. Endued with powers equal to any particular thing. 

To fay, that the more capable, or the better deferver, hath 
fuch right to govern, as he may compulforily bring under the 
lefs worthy, is idle. Bacon. 

When we confider fo much of that fpace, as is equal to, or 
capable to receive a body of any affigned dimenfions. Locke. 

When you hear any perfon give his judgment, confider with 
yourfelf whether he be a capable judge. Watts. 

2. Intelligent ; able to underftand. 
Look you, how pale he glares ; 
His form and caufe conjoined, preaching to ftones, 
Would make them capable. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
3. Capacious ; able to receive or underftand. 
I 2m much bound to God, that he hath endued you with one 


Swift. 


et 


capable of the beft inftructions. Digby. 
4. Sufceptible. 
‘The foul, immortal fubftance, to remain, 
Confcious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 


5. Qualified for; without any natural impediment. 
There is no man that believes the goodnefs of God, but muft 
be inclined to think, that he hath made fome things for as long 
a duration as they are capable of. Tillot/on, 
6. Qualified for; without legal impediment. 
Of my land, 
Loyal and natural boy ! I’ll work the means 
‘To make thee capable. Shake/p. King Lear. 
. It has the particle of before a noun. 
What fecret fprings their eager paffions move, 
How capable of death for injur’d love. Dryden's Virgil, 
. Hollow. ‘This fenfe is not now in ufe. 
Lean but upon a rufh, 
The cicatrice, and capable impreffurc, 

‘Thy palm fome moments kceps. Shakefp. As you like it. 
CA'PABLENESS, x. f. [from capable.] The quality or ftate of 
being capable ; knowledge; underftanding ; power of mind. 

CAPA'CIOUS. adj. [capax, Lat.] 
1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 
Bencath th’ inceflant weeping of thofe drains, 

I fee the rocky Siphons ftretch’d immenfe, 

‘The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk, 

Or ftiff compaéted clay, capacious found. Thomfon’s Autumn, 
2. Extenfive; equal to much knowledge, or great defign. 

There are fome perfuns of a good genius, and a capacious 

mind, who write and {peak very obfcurcly. Watts. 
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Capa'crousness. n. f. [from capacious.] The power of hold- 
ing or receiving ; largencfs. 

A concave meafure, of known and denominate capacity, 
ferves to meafure the capaciou/nefs of any other veffcl. In like” 
manner, to a given weight, the weight of all other bodics may 
be reduced, and fo found out. Holder on Time. 

To CAPA'CITATE. v.a. [from capacity.} To make capable ; 
to enable; to qualify. 

By this inftruction we may be capacitated to obferve thofe 
errours. Dryden. 

Thefe fort of men were fycophants only, and were endued 
with arts of life, to capacitate them for the converfation of the 
rich and great. Tatler, N? 56. 

Capa'ciry. 2. f. [capacité, Fr.] 
1. The power of holding or containing any thing. 
Had our palace the capacity 
To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. 
Notwithftanding thy capacity 

Receiveth as the fea, nought enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch foe’er, 

But falls into abatement arid low price. Shake/p. Tw. Night. 

For they that moft and greateft things embrace, 

Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity, 

As ftreams enlarg’d, enlarge the channel’s fpace. Davies. 

Space, confidered in length, breadth, and thicknefs, I think, 
may be called capacity. Locke. 

2. The force or power of the mind. 

No intellectual creature in the world, is able, by capacity, to 

do that which nature doth without capacity and knowledge. 
Hooker, b.i. § 3. 

In fpiritual natures, fo much as there is of defire, fo much 
there is alfo of capacity to receive. I do not fay, there is always 
a capacity to receive the very thing they defire ; for that may be 
impoffible. Scuth. 

An heroick poem requires the accomplifhment of fome ex- 
traordinary undertaking; which requires the ftrength and vi- 
gour of the body, the duty of a foldier, and the capacity and 
prudence of a general. Drydens Juv. Dedication. 

3. Power; ability. 
Since the world’s wide frame does not include 

A caufe with fuch capacities endu’d, 

Some other caufe o’er nature muft prefide. 

4. Room; fpace. 

There remained, in the capacity of the exhaufted cylinder, 

{tore of little rooms, or fpaces, empty or devoid of air. Boyle. 
5. State; condition; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the head of a 
triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of mafons, {miths, 
and carpenters; that, in this capacity, they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. South, 

You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as amember of 
parliament; they are the fame in both capacities. Swift. 

CAPA'RISON. n. f. [caparazon, a great cloke, Span.] A horfe- 
cloth, or a fort of cover for a horfe, which is {pread over his 
furniture. Farrier’s Di, 

Tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields, 

Impreffes quaint, caparifons, and fteeds, 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights, 

At jouft, and tournament. Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1. 31. 

Some wore a breaftplate, and a light juppon ; 

Their horfes cloath’d with rich caparifon. Dryden’s Fabs 

To Capa’Rison. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs in caparifons. 

At his command, 

The fteeds, caparifon’d with purple, ftand ; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 

2. To drefs pompoufly ; ina ludicrous fenfe. 

Don’t you think, though I am capari/oned like a man, I have 
a doublet and hofe in my difpofition?  Shakefp. As you like ite 

Care. n. f. [cape, Fr.] 

1. Headland; promontory. 

What trom the cape can you difcern at fea?— 
—Nothing at all; it is a high wrought flood. Shake/p. Oth. 
The parting fun, 

Beyond the earth’s green cape, and verdant ifles, 

Hefperean fets; my fignal to depart. Parad. Loft, b. viii. 

The Romans made war upon the Tarentines, and obliged 
them by treaty not to fail beyond the cape. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The neck-piece of a cloke. 

He was cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 
fleeves and cape. Bacon. 

CA'PER. x. f. [from caper, Latin, a goat.] A leap; a jump; a 
skip. 

We that are true lovers, run into ftrange capers; but as all 
is mortal in nature, fo is all nature in love mortal in folly. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

Flimnap, the treafurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the 
ftrait rope, at leaft an inch higher than any other lord in the 
whole empire. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

Ca'PER. n. f. [apparis, Lat.] An acid pickle. See CAPER-BUSH. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the 
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animal ferment in tafte and virtue, as mangoes, olives, and ca- 
crs. Fioyer on the Humours. 
Ca’PER BUSH. ». f. [capparis, Lat.] 

Its flower contilts of tour leaves, which are expanded in form 
ofa rofe; the fruit is flefhy, and fhaped like a pear ; in which 
are contained many roundifh fecds. ‘This plant grows in the 
South of France, in Spain and in Italy, upon old walls and 
buildings; and the buds of the flowers, betore they are open, 
are pickled for eating. Miller. 

To Ca’PER. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dance frolickiomely. 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and he that will 
caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him lend me the mo- 
ney, and have at him. Shake/p. Henry IVi p. it. 

2. To fkip for merriment. 
Our mafter 
Cap’ring to eye her. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 
His nimble hand’s inftin&t then taught each ftring 

A cap’ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 

To their own dance. Crafbawv. 

The family tript it about, and caper’d, like hailftones bound- 
ing from a marble floor. Arbuthnot’s John Bull. 

3. To dance; fpoken in contempt. 
The ftage would necd no force, nor fong, nor dance, 

Nor capering monfieur from active France. Rowe. 

CA'PERER. n. f. [from caper.] A dancer; in contempt. 
The tumbler’s gambols fome delight afford ; 

No lefs the nimble caperer on the cord : 

But thefe are {till infipid ftuff to thee, 

Coop’d in a fhip, and tofs’d upon the fea. Dryden’s Juv. 

CAPIAS. n. f. (Lat.] A writ of two forts, one before judgment, 
called capias ad refpondendum, in an aétion perfonal, if the fhe- 
riff, upon the firft writ of diftrefs, return that he has no effeéts 
in his jurifdiction. The other is a writ of execution after judg- 
ment. Cowe!. 

Capitia’crous. adj. The fame with capillary. 

Capr'LLAMENT. 2. j. [capillamentum, Lat.) Thofe {mall threads 
or hairs which grow up in the middle of a flower, and adorned 
with little herbs at the top, are called capillaments. Quincy. 

Ca’/PILLARY. adj. [from capillus, hair, Lat. ] 

1. Refembling hairs; fmall; minute; applied to plants. 

Capillary, or capillaceous plants, are fuch as have no main 
ftalk or ftem, but grow to the ground, as hairs on the head ; 
and which bear their fecds in little tufts or protuberances on 
the backfide of their leaves. Quincy. 

Our common hyffop is not the leaft of vegetables, nor ob- 
ferved to grow upon walls; but rather, as Lemnius well con- 
cviveth, fome kind of capillaries, which are very {mall plants, 
and only grow upon walls and {tony places. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. e. 7. 
®. Applied to veflels of the body. Small; as the ramifications of 
the arteries. Quincy. 

Ten capillary arteries in fome parts of the body, as in the 
brain, are not equal to one hair; and the {malleft lymphatick 
veflels are an hundred times fmaller than the fmalleft capillary 
artery. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CAPILLA TION. n. f. [from capillus, Lat.] A veffel like a hair; 
a {mall ramification of veffels. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, or obfcurer 
capillations, but in a veficle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

CA'PITAL. adj. [capitalis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the head. 
Needs muft the ferpent now his capital bruife 

Expect with mortal pain. Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 383. 

2. Criminal in the higheft degree, fo as to touch life. 

Edmund, I arreft thee 

On capital treafon. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Several cafes deferve greater punifhment than many crimes 
that are capital among us. Swift. 

3. That which affects life. ' eas x3 f 

In capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queftion, 
the evidence ought to be clear; much more ina judgment up- 
.on a war, Which is capital to thoufands, Bacon. 

4. Chief; principal. 

I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but fome that are 
moft capital, and commonly occurrent both in the life and con- 
ditions of private men. Spenfer on Ireland. 

As to fwerve in the leaft points, is errour; fo the capital 
enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly foes, aliens, and, 
without repentance, children of endlefs perdition. Hooker. 

They are employed by me, and do, in themfelves, tend to 
confirm the truth of a capital article in religion. Atterbury. 

5. Chief; metropolitan. 

This had been 

Perhaps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread 

All generations; and had hither come, 

From all the ends of th’ earth, to celebrate 

And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

6, Applied to letters; large; fuch zs are written at the begin- 
nings or heads of books. 

Our moft confiderable actions are always prefent, like capi- 
tal letters to an aged and dim cyce. Taylors Rule of Living holy. 
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The firt whereof is written in capital !etters,without chapters 
or verfes. Grew’'s Cofmologia Sacra, 

7- Capital Stock. The principal or original ftock of a trading 
company. 

Ca’prrar. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 

1. The upper part of a pillar. 

You fee the volute of the Ionick, the foliage of the Corin- 
thian, and the uovali of the Dorick, mixed, without any regu- 
larity, on the fame capital. Addifon on Italy. 

2. ‘The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 

Ca’/PITALLY. adv. [from capital.] In a capital manner. 

CAPITA'TION. n. f. [from caput, the head, Lat.] Numeration 
by heads. 

He fuffered alfo for not performing the commandment of 
God, concerning capitaticn; that, when the people were num- 
bered, for every head they fhould pay unto God a fhekcl. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. ¢. 11. 

CAPITE. n. f. [from caput, capitis, Lat.] 

A tenure which holdeth immediately of the king, as of his 
crown, be it by knight’s fervice or focage, and not as of anv 
honour, caftle, or manour; and therefore it is otherwife called 
a tenure, that holdeth merely of the king; becauic, as the 
crown is a Corporation and feigniory in gro{s, as the common 
lawyers term it, fo the king that poffeffeth the crown, is, in ac- 
count of law, perpetually king, and never in his minority, nor 
ever dieth. Cowel. 

CAPI'TULAR. n. f. [from capitulum, Lat. an ecclefiaftical chap- 
temal 

1. A body of the ftatutes of a chapter. 

That this practice continued to the time of Charlemain, ap- 
pears by a conttitution in his capitular. Taylor. 

2. A member of a chapter. 

Canonifts do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and fta= 
tutes, which fhall bind the chapter itfelf, and all its members of 
capitulars, Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To CAPI'TULATE. v. n. [from capitulum, Lat. ] 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or articles. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbifhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 

Capitulate againft us, and are up. Shake/p. HenryIV. p. i. 

2. To yield, or furrender up, on certain ftipulations. 

The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves fhould 
offer to capitulate with him as enemies. Hayward. 

I ftill purfued, and, about two o’ clock this afternoon, fhe. 
thought fit to capitulate. Spectator, N° 566. 

CAPITULA'TION. n. f. [from capitulate.} Stipulation; terms ; 
conditions. 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations, agreed between the conquerour and the 
conquered ; wherein, ufually, the yiclding party fecured to 
themfelves their law and religion. Eale. 

CAPI'VI TREE. n.f. [copaiba, Lat.] 

It hath a flower confifting of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a rofe; the pointal is fixed in the centre of the fower, 
which afterwards becomes a pod, containing one or two fecds, 
which are furrounded with a pulp of a yellow colour. This 
tree grows near avillage called Ayapel, in the province of An- 
tiochi, in the Spanifh Weft Indies, about ten days journey 
from Carthagena. ‘There are great numbers of thefe trees in 
the woods about this village, which grow to the height of fixty 
fcet; fome of them donot yicld any of the balfam; thofe that 
do, are diftinguifhed by a ridge, which runs along their trunks. 
Thefe trees are wounded in their centre, and they apply veflels 
to the wounded part, to receive the balfam, which will all fow 
out in a fhort time. One of thefe trees will yicld five or fix 
gallons of balfam. Miller. 

Ca’ron. n.f. [capo, Lat.] A caftrated cock. 

In good roaft beef my landlord fticks his knife ; 

The capon fat delights his dainty wife. Gay’s Paftorals. 

CAPONNI'ERE. n.f. [Fr. a term in fortification.] A covered 
lodgment, of about four or five feet broad, encompaffed witha 
little parapet of about two fect high, ferving to fupport planks 
laden with earth. This lodgment contains fifteen or twenty 
foldiers, and is ufually placed at the extremity of the counter- 
fcarp, having little embrafures made in them, through which 
they fire. Harris. 

CAPOT. n. f. [French.] Is when one party winsall the tricks of 
cards at the game of picquet. 

To Capo’r. v. a. [fromthe noun.] When one party has won 
all the tricks of cards at picquet, he & faid to have capotted his 
antagonift. 

CAPO'UCH. n. S- [capuce, French] A monk’s hood. 

CA'PPER. n. f. [from cap.] One who makes or fells caps. 

CAPRE'OLATE. adj. [from capreolus, a tendril of a vine, Lat.] 
Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the ground, by 
means of their tendrils, as gourds, melons, and cucumbers, are 
termed, in botany, capreolate plants. 

CAPRICE. n. f. [caprice, Fr. capricho, Span.] Freak ; 

CAPRICHIO.§ fancy; whim; fudden change of humour. 

It is a pleafant fpeétacle to behold the fhifts, windings, and 
unexpected caprichios of diftrefled nature, when purfucd hy a 
clofe and well managed experiment.  Glanville’s Scepfis, Pref. 
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Heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole 5 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 
That difappoints th’ effe&t of ev'ry vice. Pope. 
Tf there be a fingle fpot more barren, or more diftant from 
the church, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the bithop, to build, under pain of fequeftration. 


Swift. 
Their pafficns move in lower {phcres, 
Where’er caprice or folly ftcers. Swift. 


All the various machines and utenfils would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices, quite contrary to their proper 
ftruGtures, and defign of the artificers. Bentley. 

Capricious. adj. [capricieux, Fr.) Whimfical ; fanciful, hu- 
mourfome. 

Carri'crousLy. adv. [from capricious.} Whimfically; in a 
manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

CAPRI'CIOUSNESS. x. f. [from capricious.] Thequality of be- 
ing led by caprice, humour, whimficalnefs. 

A fubject ought to fuppofe, that there are reafons, although 
he be not aporifed of them; otherwife he muft tax his prince 
of caprictoufne/s, incenftancy, or ill defign. Swift. 

CAPRICORN. n f. [capricornus, Lat.] One of the figns of the 
zodiack ; the winter folftice. 

Let the longeft night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day confequently muft be of nine. Notes to Creech's Manilius. 

CAPRIO'LE. n f. [French. In horfemanthip.] Caprioles are 
leaps fra à firma, or fuch as a horfe makes in one and the 
fame place, without advancing forwards, and in fuch a manner, 
that when he is in the air, and height of his leap, he yerks or 
ftrikes out with his hinder Icgs, even and near. A capriole is 

~ the moft difficult of all the high manage, or raifed airs. It is 
different from the crcupade in this, that the horfe does not fhow 
his fhoes ; and from a dalotade, in that he does not yerk out in 
a balotade. Farrter’s Dif. 

Ca’psran. n. f. [corruptly called capflern ; cabeftan, Fr.) A cy- 
linder, with levers to wind up any great weight, particularly 
to raife the anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the cap/tan, is alfo new. 

Raleigh's E:ffays. 
No more behold thee turn my watch’s key, 
As feamen at a cap/fan anchors weigh. Swift. 


a 1 AE cApfulay Lat.J-. Hollow like a chef; 


Ca’psutary. § ““ 

It afcendeth not directly unto the throat, but afcending firft 
into a catfulary reception of the breaft-bone, it afcendeth again 
into the neck. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca’PsuLATE. 

Ca/PSULATED. 

Seeds, fuch as are corrupted and ftale, will fwim ; and this 
agreeth unto the fceds of plants locked up and cap/ulated in their 
husks. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. vi. 

The heart lies immured, or cap/ulated, ina cartilage, which 
includes the heart, as the skull doth the brain. Derham. 

CAPTAIN. n.f. [catitain, Fr.] 

a. A chicf commander. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. The commandcr of a company in a regiment. 

A captain! thefe villains will make the name of captain as 
odious as the word occupy ; therefore captains had need look to 
it. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

The grim captain, in a furly tone, 

Cries out, pack up, ye rafcals, and be gone. 

2. The chief commander of a fhip. 

The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, and the 
lightnefs of his veflel, pafled, in open day, through all the 
guards, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4. Ít was anciently written capitain. _ 

And evermore their cruel capitain 

Sought with his rafcal routs t’ inclofe them round. Fairy 9, 

5. Captain General. The general or commander in chief of an 
army. 

6. Catia Licutenant. The commanding officer of the colonel’s 
troop or company, in every regiment. He commands as 
youngeft captain. 

CA'PTAINRY. n. f. [from captain. ] The power over a certain 
diftri@ ; the chieftainfhip. 

There fhould be no rewards taken for captainries of counties, 
nor no {hares of bifhopricks for nominating of bifhops. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 


adj. [capfula, Lat.] Inclofed, or in a box. 


Dryden. 


Ca'prainsuip. n. f. [from captain] _ 
1. The rank, quality, or poft of a captain. 
The lieutenant of the colonel’s company might well pretend 
to the next vacant captainfhip in the fame regiment. /Votton. 
2. The condition or poft of a chief commander. 
Therefore fo pleafe thee to return with us, 
And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainfhip, Shake/p. Timon. 
3. Ane chieftainfhip of a clan, or government of a certain dif- 
trict. 
To diminifh the Irifh lords, he did abolifh thcir pretended 
and ufurped captarn/bips. Davies on Ireland. 
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CAPTA'TION. 2. f. [from capto, Lat.} The practice of catch- 
ing favour or applaufe ; courtfhip ; flattery. 
Iam content my hcart fhould be difcovered, without any of 
thofc drefies, or popular cajtations, which fome men ufe in their 
fpecches. King Charles. 
Ca’prion. n.f. [from catio, Lat. to take.] The a&t of taking 
any perfon by a judicial procefs. 
CA'PTIOUS. adj. [captieux, Fr. captiofus, Lat.] 
1. Given to cavils; eager to object. 
If he fhew a forwardnefs to be reafoning about things, take 


care, that nobody check this inclination, or miflead it by cap- 


tious or fallacions ways of talking with him. Locke. 
2. Infidious; enfnaring. 
She taught him likewife how to avoid fundry cattious and 
tempting queftions, which were like to be asked of him. Bacon, 
Ca‘PTiousLy. adv. [from captious.] In a captious manner ; 
with an inclination to object. 
Ufe your words as captioufly as ycu can, in your arguing on 
one fide, and apply diftin@tions on the other. Locke. 
Ca’priousness. n. f. [from captious.] Inclination to find fault; 
inclination to object; peevifhnefs. 
Captioufne/s is a fault oppofite to civility ; it often produces 
mifbecoming and provoking exprefons and carriage. Locke. 
To Ca/PTIVATE. v. a. [cattiver, Fr. captiva, Lat. ] 
1. To take prifoner ; to bring into bondage. 
How ill befeeming is it in thy fex, 
‘To triumph like an Amazonian trull, i 
Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? Shakefp. H. VI. 
That haft by tyranny thefe many years 
Wafted our country, flain our citizens, 
And fent our fons and hufbands captivate. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
He deferves to be a flave, that is content to have the ratio- 
nal fovereignty of his foul, and the liberty of his will, fo capti- 
vated. K. Charles. 
They ftand frm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would cap- 
tivate or difturb them. Locke. 
2. To charm; to overpower with excellence; to fubdue. 
Witdom enters the laft, and fo captivates him with her ap- 
pearance, that he gives himfelf up to her. Addi/on. Guardian. 
3. To enflave; with to. 
They lay a trap for themfelves, and captivate their under- 
ftandings to miftake, falfehood and errour. Locke. 
CAPTIVA'TION. n.f. [from captivate.] The aét of taking one 
captive. 
CAPTIVE. n. f. [captif, Fr. captivus, Lat.] 
1. One taken in war; a prifoner to an enemy. 
You have the captives, 
Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife. Shak. K. Lear. 
This is no other than that forced refpect a captive pays to 


his conquerour, a flave to his lord. Rogers. 
Free from fhame - 

Thy captives : I enfure the penal claim. Popes Odyffey. 

"2. It is ufed with to before the captor. 
If thou fay Antony lives, ’tis well, 
Or friends with Czefar, or not captive to him. Shake/p. 
: My mother, who the royal fceptre fway’d, 

Was captive to the cruel victor made. Dryden. 


3. One charmed, or enfnared by beauty or excellence. 
My woman’s heart 
Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Shak. Richard Ill. 
Ca’pTIve. adj. [captivus, Lat.] Made prifoner in war; kept 
in bondage or confinement. 
But fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppefe, 
And with nine circling ftreams the captive fouls inclofe. 
Dryden, Æn. vi. 
To Ca’pTive. v.a. [from the noun. It was ufed formerly 
with the accent on the laft fyllable, but now it is on the firft.] 
To take prifoner ; to bring into a condition of fervitude. 
But being all defeated fave a few, 
Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herfelf fhe flew. Fairy Q. b.ii. 
Oft leaveft them to hoftile {word 
Of heathen and profane, their carcafles 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv'd. Miltons Agonift. 
What further fear of danger can there be? 


Beauty, which captives all things, fets me free. Dryden. 
Still lay the god : the nymph furpriz’d, 

Yet, miftrefs of herfelf, devis’d, 

How fhe the vagrant might inthral, 

And captive him, who captives all. Prior. 


Capri'vity. n. f. [captivite, Fr. caftivitas, low Lat.] 
1. Subjection by the fate of war; bondage; fervitude to ene- 
mies. 
This is the ferjeant, 
Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought 
’Gainft my captivity. Shakefp. King Lear. 
There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of f{eventy years; then brings them back ; 
Rememlring mercy. Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 344+ 
The name of Ormond will be more celebrated in his capti- 
vity, than in his greateft triumphs. Drydens Fab. Dedicat. 
2. Slavery ; fervitude. 


For men to be tied, and led'by authority, as it were with a 
kind 
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kind of captivity of judgment} and though there be reafon to 
the contrary, not to liften unte it. Hooker. 
The apeitie tells us, there isa way of bringing every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Chrift. Decay of Picty. 
When love’s well timed, ’tis not a fault to love 
The ftrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife, 
Sink in the foft captivity together. Addifon’s Cato. 
Ca’pror. x. j. [from capio, to take, Lat.] He that takes a pri- 
foncr, or a prize. 
CAPTURE. 1. f. [capture, Fr. captura, Lat.) 
1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 
The great fagacity, and many artifices ufed by birds, in the 
inveltigation and capture of their prey. Derham’s Phyf. Theol. 
2. Thething taken; a prize. , 
CapucHED. adj. [from capuce, Fr. a hood.] Covered over as 
with a hocd. 
They are differently cucullated and capuched upon the head 
and back, and, in the cicada, the eyes are more prominent. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. iii. 
Capucurn. n. f- A female garment, confifting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the drcfs of capuchin monks; 
whence its name is derived. 
Car, CnaR, in the names of places, feem to have relation to the 
Britith caer, a city. Gibfon’s Camden. 
Car. n. f. [car, Welch; karre, Dut. cnr, Sax. carrus, Lat. ] 
1. A fmall carriage of burden, ufually drawn by one horfe or two. 
When a lady comes in a coach to our fhops, it muft be fol- 
lowed by a car loaded with Mr. Wood's moncy. Swift. 
2. In poetical language, a chariot; a chariot of war; or triumph. 
Henry is dead, and never fhall revive: 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 
And death’s difhonourable victory, 
We with our ftately prefence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
Wilt thou afpire to guide the heav’nly car, 


_ And with thy daring folly burn the world. Shake/p. 
And the gilded car of day, 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the ftecp Atlantick ftream. Milton. 
See, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 
Sec millions crouding round the gilded car / Prior. 


3. The Charles’s wain, or Bear ; a conftellation. 
Ev'ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring ftar, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. Dryden: 
CA'RABINE. ) n. f. [carabine, Fr.] A {mall fort of fire-arm, 
Ca’RBINE. i fhorter than a fufil, and carrying a ball of twenty- 
four in the pound, hung by the light horfe at a belt over the 
left fhoulder. It is a kind of medium between the piftol and 
the musket, having its barrel two foot and a half long. 

CARABINI'ER. x. f. [from carabine.] A fort of light horfe car- 
rying longer carabines than the reft, and ufed fometimes on 
foot. Chambers. 

CARACK. n. f. [caraca, Spanith.] A large fhip of burden; the 
fame with thofe which are now called galleons. 

In which river, the greateft carack of Portugal may ride a- 


float ten miles within the forts. Raleigh, 
The bigger whale like fome huge carack lay, 
Which wanteth fea-room with her foes to play. Waller. 


CA'RACOLE. n. f. [caracole, Fr. from caracol, Span. a fnail.] An 
oblique tread, traced out in femi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obferving a regular ground. 

When the horfe advance to charge in battle, they ride fome- 
times in caracoles, to amufe the enemy, and put them in doubt, 
whether they are about to charge them in the front or in the 
flank. Farrier’s Di. 

To Ca’RACOLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To move in caracoles. 
/ 

a. bn f [carat, Fr.] 

1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are weighed. 

2. A manner ôf expreffing the finenefs of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty-four 
equal parts, called caraé?s, and each caraé into four grains ; 
by this weight is diftinguifhed the different finenefs of their 
gold; for, if to the fineft of gold be put two caraé?s of alloy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty-four caraéis, 
then this gold is faid to be twenty-two carats fine. Cocker. 

Thou beft of gold, art worft of gold ; 

Other, lefs fine in carat, is more precious. Shake/p. H. IV. 
CA’RAVAN. n.f. [caravanne, Fr. from the Arabick:] A troop 
or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the Eaft. 

Set forth 

Their airy caravan, high over feas 

Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing i 

Fafing thcir flight. Miltons Par. Loft, b. vii. c. 428. 

When Jofeph, and the Bleffed Virgin Mother, had loft their 
moft holy Son, they fought him in the retinues of their kin- 
dred, and the caravans of the Galilxan pilgrims. Taylor. 

CaRAVA'NSARY. n.f. [from caravan.] A houfe built in the 

Faftern countries for the reception of travellers. 
The inns which receive the caravans in Perfia, and the Eaf- 
tern countries, are called by the name of caravanfaries. 
Spectator, N° 289. 
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The fpacious manfion, like a Turkith caravanfaryy enter- 
tains the vagabond with only bare lodging. Pope’s Letters. 
CARAVEL. ) x. f. [caravela, Span.] A light, round, old fafnion- 


Ca’/RVEL. ed ihip, with a fquare poop, formerly ufed in 
Spain and Portugal. 


Caraway. n.f. [carui, Lat.] A plant. 

This plant hath winged leaves, cut into {mall fegments, and 
placed oppofite on the ftalks, having no foot(talk ; the petals of 
the flowers are bifid, and fhaped like a heart; the feeds are 
long, flender, fmooth, and furrowed. It is fomctimes found 
wild in rich moift paftures, efpecially in Holland and Lincoln- 
fhire. The feeds are ufed in medicine, and likcwife in the 
confe¢ctionary. Miller. 

CARBONA‘DO. 2. J. [carbonnade, Fr. from carbo, a coal, Lat. } 
Meat cut crofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonado of 
me. Shakefp. Henry IV: 

To Carsona’no. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To cut, or hack. 

Draw, you rogue, or I’ll fo carbonado 

Your fhanks. Shakefp. King Lear. 

CA’RBUNCLE. 2. f. [carbunculus, Lat. a little coal. ] 

1. A jewel fhining in the dark, like alighted coal or candle. 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 

Were not fo rich a jewel. 

His head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold. Par. Loft, b. ix. 

It is commonly related, and believed, that a carbuncle does 
fhine in the dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

Carbuncle is a ftone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. I codward. 

2. Red {pots or pimples breaking out upon the face or body. 

It was a peftilent fever, but there followed no carbuncle, 
no purple or livid fpots, or the like, the mafs of the blood not 
being tainted, Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Red blifters, rifing on their paps, appear, 

And fiaming carbuncles, and noifome {weat. 

Ca'RBUNCLED. adj. [from carbuncle.] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

He gave thee, friend, 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s.— 

— He has deferv'd it, were it carbuncled 

Like holy Phoebus’ car. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 

CARBU'NCULAR. adj. [from caréuncle.} Belonging to a car- 
buncle; red like a carbuncle. 

CARBUNCULA'TION. n. f. [carbunculatio, Lat.] The blafting 
of the young buds of trees or plants, either by exceffive heat 
or exceffive cold, Harris. 

Ca’/RCANET. n. f. [carcan, Fr.] A chain or collar of jewels. 

Say, that I linger’d with you at your fhop, 

To fee the making of her carcanet. Shab. Comedy of Errours, 

I have feen her befet and bedeckt all over with emeralds and 
pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. Hakewell on Providence. 

Ca’rcass. n. f. [carquaffe, Fr.] 

1, A dead body of any animal. 

To blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carca/s fhame; 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy 9, b. ii- 
Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter’d lies, 

With carcaffes and arms, th’ infanguin’d field, 

Deferted. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 1. 6 54. 

If a man vifits his fick friend, in hope of legacy, he isa vul- 


S hatefp. Coriolanus. 


Dryden 


ture, and only waits for the carcafs. Taylor. 
The fcaly nations of the fea profound, 
Like thipwreck’d carcaffes, are driv’n aground, Dryden. 


2. Body; ina ludicrous fenfe. 
‘Today how many would have given their honours, 

To've fav’d their carcaffes ? Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

He that finds himfelf in any diftrefs, either of carca/s or of 
fortune, fhould deliberate upon the matter, before he prays for 
a change, L Eftrange. 

3- The decayed parts of any thing; the ruins; the remains. 
A rotten carca/s of a boat, not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, fail, nor maft. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
4. The main parts, naked, without completion or ornament 3 as 
the walls of a houfe. 

What could be thought a fufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcafs of an univerfe, wherein the materials and pofi- 
tions of it were eternally laid together ? Hale’s Origin of Mank. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb ufually oblong, confifting of a 
fhell or cafe; fometimes of iron, with holes, more commonly of 
a coarfe ftrong ftuff, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops, fill- 
ed with combuftibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris. 
Ca’RCELAGE. n. f. [from carcer, Lat.] Prifon fees, Dit. 
CARCINO'MA. n.f. [from xaexi®, acrab.] A particular ulcer, 
called a cancer, very difficult to cure. A diforder likewife 
in the horny coat of the eye, is thus called by fome writers. 
Quincy. 
Carcıno'ma TOUS. adj. [from carcinoma.) Cancerous; tend- 
ing to a cancer, 


CARD. 
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CARD. u. f. [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.) 
1. A paper painted with figures, ufed in games of chance or fkill. 
A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide ! 
Yet I have fac’d it with a card of ten. 
Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 


There ail is marr'd, there lies a cooling card. — Shuke/p. 
Soon as fhe fpreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 

De(cend, and fit on each important card; 

Firft, Ariel perch’d upon a matadore. Pope 


a. The paper on which the winds are marked under the mari- 
ner’s necdle. 
Upon his cards and compafs firms his eye, 
The matters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
The very points they blow; 

All the quarters that they know, 

P th’ fhipman’s card. _ Shake/p. Macheth. 

How abfolute the knavc is? we muft fpeak by the card, or 
equivocation will undo us. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

On life’s vaft ocean diverfely we fail, 

Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Pope. 

3. [taarde, Dutch.}] The inftrument with which wool is comb- 
ed, or comminuted, or laid over for {pinning. 

To Carn. v. a. [from the noun.} To comb, or comminute 
wool with a piece of wood, thick fet with crooked wircs. 

The while their wives do fit 
Befide them, carding wool. May's Virgils Georgicks. 
Go, card and {pin, 
_ And leave the bufinefs of the war to men. Dryden. 

To Carp. v.m To game; to play much at cards; as, acard- 
ing wife. 

CARDAMO'MUM. n. f. [Latin.] A medicinal feed, of the 
aromatick kind, contained in pods, and brought from the Eaft 
Indies. Chambers. 

CA'RDER. n.f. [from card.] 

1. Onc that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 

The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. One that plays much at cards. 

CARDI'ACAL. } adj. [xxgdia, the heart.] Cordial; having the 

Ca'rpracK. $ quality of invigorating. ’ 

CA'RDIALGY. 7. f. [from xaga, the heart, and ay, pain.] 
The hcart-burn ; a pain fuppofed to be felt in the heart, but 
more properly in the ftomach, which fometimes rifes all along 
from thence up to the cefophagus, occafioned by fome acrimo- 
nious matter. Quincy. 

CA/RDINAL. adj. [cardinalis, Lat.) Principal; chief. 

The divifions of the year in frequent ufe with aftronomers, 
according to the cardinal interfections of the zodiack ; that is, 
the two equinoétials, and both the folftitial points. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 3. 

His cardinal perfection was induftry. Clarendon. 

Ca’rpINAL. n. f. One of the chief governours of the Romifh 
church, by whom the pope is elected out of their own number, 
which contains fix bifhops, fifty priefts, and fourteen deacons, 
who conftitute the facred college, and are chofen by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo ftiled, becaufe ferviceable to the apoftolick 
fee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole government of the 
church turns; or as they have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge 
and government of all the affairs of the Romifh church. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
You hold a fair affembly ; 

You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal, 

I fhould judge now unhappily. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

CARDINAL’s FLOWER. 2. f. [rapuntium, Lat.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, of an anomalous figure, 
hollowed like a pipe, channelled, and divided into many parts, 
in the fhape of a tongue, defended by a covering, which in- 
folds the pointal ; when the flowers decay, the fower-cup turns 
to a fruit, divided into three cells, full of fmall feeds, which 
adhere to a placenta, divided into three parts. The fpecies are, 
1 Greater rampions, with a crimfon fpiked flower, commonly 
called the fcarlet cardinal’s flower. 2. The blue cardinal’s flower. 
The firit fort is greatly prized for the beauty of its rich crim- 
fon flowers, cxceeding all flowers in deepneis. Miller. 

CA'RDINALATE. }7. f. [from cardinal.) The office and rank 

CA’'RDINALSHIP. Í of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of his was 
advanced to a cardinalate, went to congratulate his eminence 
upon his new honour. LEftrange. 

CarpMAKER. n. f. [from card and make.} A maker of cards. 

Am not I Chriftophero Sly, by occupation a cardmaker ? 

Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

Ca'RDMATCH. 7. f. [from card and zatch.] A match made by 
dipping pieces of card in melted fulphur. 

‘Take care, that thofe may not make the moft noife who have 
the leaft to fell; which is very obfervable in the venders of 
cardmatches. Addifon. Speftator, N° 251, 

CA'RDUUS. Sce TuistTLe. 

CARE. n.f. {cane, Saxon.] 

1. Solicitude; anxiety ; perturbation of mind; concern. 

Or, if I would take care, that care fhould be, 

For wit that fcorn’d the world, and liv`d like me, Dryden. 
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Nox fullen difcontent, nor anxious care, 
Ev’n though brought thither, could inhabit there. Dryarn 
Jt will raile in your foul the greateft care of fulhlling the dim 
vine will. Iakes Preparation for Death. 
2. Caution. h 
Well, tweet Jack, have a care of thyfelf.  Shatefp. FI IN- 
The foolifh virgins had taken no care for a further fupply, 
after the oil, which was at firit put into their lamps, was fpent, 
as the wife had done. Tilictyor. 
Begone! the priet expe&s you at the altar.— 
But, tyrant, have a care, I come not thither. 
A. Philips's Diftreft ether. 
3. Regard; charge; heed in order to protection and preferva- 
tion. 
You come in fuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune took a care 
To {well my tide of joys to their full height. Dryden. 
If we believe that there is a God, that takes care of us, and 
we be careful to pleafe him, this cannot but be a mighty com- 
fort to us. I illotfon. 


4. Itis a loofe and vague word, imp'ying attention or inclination, 


in any degree more or lefs. 
We take care to flatter ourfelves with imaginary feenzs and 
profpects of future happinefs. Atterbury. 
5- The object of care, of caution, or of love. 
O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care? Shuke/p. H.V. 
Flufh’d were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes : 
Is fhe thy care? is fhe thy care? he cries. Dryden. 
Your fafety, more than mine, was then my care < 
Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 
Your fhip fhould run againft the rocky coaft. 
The wily fox, 
Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care. 
None taught the trecs a nobler race to bear, 
Or more improv’d the vegetable care. 
To Care. v. n. [from the noun. } 
1. To be anxious or folicitous; to be in concern about any 
thing. 
She cared not what pain fhe put her body to, fince the better 
part, her mind, was laid under fo much agony. — Sidvey, b. ih 
As the Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
from the Hungarians, fo were they always at variance with 
them; and therefore much cared not, though they were by him 
fubdued. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turksa 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 
If thou car’f? little, lefs fhalt be my care. Dryden's Perfius. 
2. Tobeinclined; to be difpofed; with for or to. 
Not caring to obferve the wind, 
Or the new fea explore. Waller. 
The remarks are introduced by a compliment to the works 
of an authour, who, I am fure, would not care for being praifed 
at the expence of another’s reputation. Acadifon. Guardian. 
Having been now acquainted, the two fexes did not care ta 
part. Addifon. 
Great mafters in painting never care for drawing people in 
the fafhion. Spectator, N° 129. 
3. To be affected with; to have regard to; with for. 
You dote on her that cares not for your love. 
Shakefp. Tivo Gentlemen of Ferona, 
There was an ape that hadtwins; fhe dotcd upon one of 
them, and did not much care for tother. L Eftrange. 
Where few are rich, few care for it; where many are fo, 
many defire it. Temple. 
Ca’RECRAZED. adj. [from care and craze.} Broken with care 
and folicitude. 
Thefe both put off, a poor petitioner, 
A carecraz'd mother of a many children. Shate/d. Rich. TM. 
To Carr'En. v. a. {cariner, Fr. from carina, Lat.) A term in 
the fea language. To lay a veflel on one fide, to caulk, flop 
up leaks, refit, or trim the other fide. Chambers. 
ToCare’en. ven. To be in the ftate of carcening. 
CARE'ER. n. f. [carriere, Fr.] 
1. The ground on which a race is run, 
They had run themfelves too far out of breath, to go back 
again the fame career. Sidnej, b. i. 
2. A courfe; a race. 
What rein can hold licentious wickednefs, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
3. Full fpeed ; fwift motion. 
It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when a 
horfe is running in his full career, to ftand upright cn his back. 
Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 
Practife them now to curb the turning fteed, 
Mocking the foe; now to his rapid {peed 
To give the rein, and, in the full carcer, 
To draw the certain fword, or fend the pointed fpear. Prior. 
4- Courfe of action ; unintcrrupted procedure. 
Shall quips and fentences, and thefe paper bullets cf the brainy 
awe aman from the carcer of his humour? ; 
Shake/p. Much ado atout Nothing. 
When 


Gay's Trivia. 
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Dryden. 


The heir of a blafted family has rofe up, and promifed 
fair, and yet, at length, a crofs event has certainly met and ftopt 


hin in the carcer of his fortune. South. 
Knights in knightly deeds fhould perfevere, 
And {till continue what at firft they were ; 
Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career. ) Dryden. 


To Care’erR. v. n. [fromthe noun.] Running with {wift mo- 
tion. . 
With eyes, the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. 
Ca'REFUL. adj. [from care and full.) 
x. Anxious; folicitous ; full of concern. 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 


Luke, X. 41. 


Parad. Loft, b. vi. 


Welcome, thou pleafing flumber; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, 

And charm my careful thoughts. Denham’s Sophy. 

2. Provident ; diligent; cautious; with of or for. 
Behold, thou haft been careful for us with all this care; what 
is to be done for thee? 2 Kings, iv. 13. 

To cure their mad ambition, they were fent 

To rule a diftant province, each alone : 


What could a careful father more have done ? Dryden. 
3. Watchful; with of. 
It concerns us to be careful of our converfations. Ray 


4. Subject to perturbations; expofed to troubles ; full of anxiety ; 
full of folicitude. 
By him that rais’d me to this careful height, 

From that contented hap, which I enjoy’d. 

Shake/p. Richard III. 
Ca’REFULLY. adv. [from careful.] 
1. In a manner that fhews care. 

Envy, how carefully does it look ? how meager and ill-com- 

plexion’d ? Collier. 
2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; attentively. 

You come moft carefully upon your hour. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
_ By confidering him fo carefully as I did before my attempt, I 
have made fome faint refemblance of him. Dryden. 

All of them, therefore, ftudioufly cherifhed the memory of 
their honourable extraction, and carefully preferved the evidences 
of it. Atterbury. 

Ca’REFULNESS. n. f. [from careful.] Vigilance; heedfulnefs ; 
Caution. 
The death of Selymus was, with all carefulne/s, concealed by 
Ferhates. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Ca’RELESLY. adv. [from carele/s.] Negligently ; inattentively ; 
without care ; heedlefly. 
There he him found all carele/ly difplay’d, 
In fecret fhadow from the funny ray. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Not content to fee, 
That others write as carele/ly as he. Waller. 
CA'RELESNESS. n. f. [from carele/;.] Heedlefnefs ; inattention ; 
negligence; abfence of care; manner; void of care. 

For Coriolanus, neither to care whether they love or hate 
him, manifefts the true knowledge he has in their difpofition, 
and, out of his noble carele/ne/s, lets them plainly fee it. 

Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Who, in the other extreme, only doth 

Call a rough carelefne/s good fafhion ; 

Whofe cloak his fpurs tear, or whom he fpits on, 

He cares not. Donne. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread fure, for fear of our 
enemies ; and that is better, than to be flattered into pride and 
carele{nefs. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The ignorance or carelefnefs of the fervants can hardly leave 


the mafter difappointed. Temple. 
I who at fometimes fpend, at others fpare, 
Divided between carele/ne/s and care. Pope. 


CA'RELESS. adj. [from care. ] 

1. Without care; without folicitude; unconcerned ; negligent; 
inattentive; heedlefs; regardlefs ; thoughtlefs; neglectful ; 
unheeding ; unthinking; unmindful; with of or about. _ 

Knowing that if the worft befal them, they fhall lofe nothing 
but themfelves; whereof they fecm very carele/s. “Spenfer’s Irel. 
Nor lofe the good advantage of his grace, 
By feeming cold, or carele/s of his will. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
A woman the more curious fhe is about her face, is com- 
monly the more carele/; about her houfe. Ben. Fohnfon. 
A father, unnaturally carcle/s of his child, fells or gives him 
to another man. Locke. 
2. Cheerful; undifturbed. 
Thus wifely carele/s, innocently gay, 
Cheerful he play’d. 
In my cheerful morn of life, 
When nurs’d by carelefs folitude I liv’d, 
And fung of nature with unccafing joy, 
Pleas’d have I wander’d through your rough domain. 
Thomfon’s Autumn, l. 5. 

3. Unheeded ; thoughtlefs; unconfidercd. 

The freedom of faying as many carelefs things as other peo- 
ple, without being fo fevercly remarked upon. Pope. 

4. Unmoved by ; unconcerned at. 

VoL. I 
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Carele/s of thunder from the clouds that break, 

My only omens from your looks I take. Granville. 
To CARE'SS. v. a. [careffer, Fr. from carus, Lat.] To endear ; 

to fondle ; to treat with kindnefs. 

If I can feaft, and pleafe, and care/s my mind with the plea- 
fures of worthy fpeculations, or virtuous practices, let greatncfs 
and malice vex and abridge me, if they can. South. 

Care’ss. n. /. [from the verb.] An aé of endearment; an ex- 
preffion of tendernefs. 
He, fhe knew, would intermix 

Grateful digreflions, and folve high difupte 

With conjugal care/fs. Paradife Loft, b. viii. l. 54. 

There are fome men who feem to have brutal minds wrapt 
up in human fhapes; their very careffes are crude and impor- 
tune. L’Eftrange. 

After his fucceflour had publickly owned himfelf a.Roman 
catholick, he began with his firft careffes to the church ‘a 

wijt. 
CA'RET. n. f. [caret, Lat. there is wanting.] A note The 
fhews where fomething interlined fhould be read. 
CA'RGASON. n. f. (cargagon, Spanifh.] A cargo. 

My body is a carga/on of ill humours. Howel’s Letters. 
Ca’rco. 2. f. [charge, Fr.] The lading of a fhip; the merchan- 

dife or wares containcd and conveyed in a fhip. 

In the hurry of the fhipwreck, Simonides was the only man 
that appeared unconcerned, notwithftanding that his whole for- 
tune. was at ftake in the cargo. L’Eftrange. 

A fhip, whofe cargo was no lefs than a whole world, that 
carried the fortune and hopes of all pofterity. Burnet s Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the repub- 
lick of letters, and juft fitted out for the univerfity with a good 
cargo of Latin and Greek. Addifon. Spetator, N° 494. 

Ca’ricous Tumour, [from carica, a fig, Lat.] A {weiling in the 
form of a fig. . 

CA'RIES. n.f. [Latin.] That rottennefs which is peculiar to a 
bone. Quincy. 

Fiftulas of a long continuance, are, for the moft part, ac- 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the 
bone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Cario’sity. z. f: [from carious.] Rottennefs. 

This being too general, taking in all cariofity and ulcers of 

the bones. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Ca’rious. adj. [cariofus, Lat.] Rotten. - 
I difcovered the blood to arife by a carious tooth. Wifeman, 
Cark. n.f. [ceanc, Saxon.] Care; anxiety; folicitude; con- 
cern; heedfulnefs. This word is now obfolete. 
And Klaius taking for his youngling cart, 
Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Bufy with oker did their fhoulders mark. 
Down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

ToCark. v.n. [ceancan, Saxon.] To be careful; to be fo- 
licitous ; to be anxious. It is now very little ufed, and always 
in an ill fenfe. 

I do find what a bleffing is chanced to my life, from fuch 
muddy abundance of carking agonies, to ftates which ftill be 
adherent. Sidney, b.i. 

What can be vainer, than to lavifh out our Jives in the fearch 
of trifles, and to lie carding for the unprofitable goods of this 
world? T? Efirange. 

Nothing can fuperfede our own carkings and contrivances for 
ourfelves, but the affurance that God cares for us. Decay of Picty. 

CARLE. n.f. [ceonl, Saxon.] A mean, rude, rough, brutal 
man. We now ufe churl. 
The carle beheld, and faw his gueft 
Would fafe depart, for all his fubtile fleight. Fairy Q. b. i. 
Anfwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 

TI! frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay's Paftorals. 

The editor was a covetous carle, and would have his pearls 
of the higheft price. Bentley. 

Ca’RLINE THISTLE. [carlina, Lat.] A plant; placed in the 
catalogue of fimples in the college difpenfatory, but rarely or- 
dered in medicine. Miller. 

Ca’xtines. n. f. [In a fhip.] Timbers lying fore and aft, along 
from one beam to another ; on thefe the ledges reft, on which 
the planks of the deck are made faft. Harris. 

Ca‘RMAN. n.f. [from car and man.] A man whofe employ- 
ment it is to drive cars. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 

Chairmen no longer fhall the wall command ; 

Een fturdy carmen fhall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches ftop to make thee way. Gay's Trivia. 
Ca’RMELITE. n. f. [carmelite, Fr.] A fort of pear; which fee, 
CARMI'NATIVE. adj. [fuppofed to be fo called, as having vim 

carminis, the power of acharm.] 

Carminatives are fuch things as dilute and relax at the fame 
time, becaufe wind occafions a fpafin, or convulfion in fome 
parts. Whatever promotes infenfible peripiration, is carmina- 
tive ; for wind is perfpirable matter retained in the body. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


AY idney. 


Carminative and dieuretick 
Will damp all paffion fympathetick. Swift. 
4 B Car- 
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UA'RMINE. nf. A bright red or crimfon colour, bordering on 
purple, ufed by painters in miniature. It is the moft valuable 
product of the cochincal maftick, and of an exceflive price. 

Chambers. 

CARNAGE. n. f. [caruage, Fr. from caro, carnis, Lat.] 

1, Slaughter ; havock; maffacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon them rather as to carnage 
than to fight, infomuch as without any great lofs or danger to 
themfelves, the grcateft part of the feditious were flain, Hayw. 

2. Heaps of Acth. 
Such a fcent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable ! and tafte 
‘The favour of death from all things there that live. Milton. 
His ample maw, with human carnage fill’d, 

A milky deluge next the giant fwilld. Pope’s Odsffey. 
CA'RNAL. adj. [carnal, Fr. carnalis, low Lat.] 
Y. Flefhly ; not fpiritual. 

Thou doft juftly require us, to fubmit our underftandings to 
thine, and deny our carnal reafon, in order to thy facred myfte- 
ries and commands. King Charles 

From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow’r fhall force 

On every confcience. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 521. 

Not fuch in carnal pleafure: for which caufe, 
Among the beafts no meat for thee was found. Parad. Loft. 
A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dim’d Adam’s eye. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to fpiritual things a- 
bates, in proportion as his fenfual appetite is indulged and en- 
couraged ; and that carnal defires kill not only the defire, but 


even the power of tafting purer delights. Atterbury. 
2. Luftful ; lecherous ; libidinous. 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the iffue of his mother’s body. Shak. R.III. 


CARNA'LITY. n. f. [from carnal.] 
1. Flefhly luft; compliance with carnal defires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and fleep in all the carnalities 
of the world, under pretence of chriftian liberty ? South. 

2. Groffnefs of mind. 

He did not inftitute this way of worfhip, but becaufe of the 
carnality of their hearts, and the pronenefs of that people to ido- 
latry. Tillotfon. 

CA'RNALLY. adv. [from carnal.}’ According to the flefh; not 
fpiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of houfe, or 
any other way obfervers of civility and decent order, fuch they 
reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded. 

Hooker, Preface. 

In the facrament we do not receive Chrift carnally, but we 
receive him fpiritually ; and that of itfelf is a conjugation of 
bleffings and fpiritual graces.  Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

CA’RNALNESS. 7. f. The fame with carnality. Di. 
CARNA'TION. 2. f, [carnes, Lat.] The name of the natural ficfh 
colour ; from whence perhaps the flower is named ; the name 

of a flower. See CLOVEGILLIFLOWER. 
And lo the wretch! whofe vile, whofe infect luft 

Laid this gay daughter of the {pring in duft; 

O punifh him ! or to th’ Elyfian fhades 

Difmifs my foul, where no carnation fadcs. 

CARNE'LION. n.f.. A precious ftone. 

The common carnelion has its name from its flefh colour ; 
which is, in fome of thefe {toncs, paler, when it is called the 
female carnelion; in others decper, called the male. Woodward. 

Carne‘ous. adj. (carneus, Lat.] Flefhy. 
I have obferved in a.calf, the umbilical veffels to terminate 
in certain bodies, divided into a multitude of carneous papille. 
: Ray on the Creation. 
To Carni'Fy. v.n. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] To breed flefh ; 
to turn nutriment into flefh. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I purpofe, I command: 
in inferiour faculties, I walk, I fee, I hear, J digeft, I fanguify, 
I carnify. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

CA'RNIVAL. n. f. [carnaval, Fr.] ‘The feaft held in the popifh 
countries before Lent. ' 

The whole ycar is but one mad carnival, and we are volup- 
tuous not fo much upon defire or appetite, as by way of exploit 
and bravery. Decay of Piety. 

Carni’vorous. adj. [from carnis and voro.) Fleth-eating ; 
that of which flefh is the proper food. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is immedi- 
ately {wallowed into the crop or crow. Ray on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a carnivorous 
animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Carno'siry. n. f. [carnofité, Fr.] Flefhy excrefcences, 

By this method, and by this courfe of diet, with fudorificks, 

the ulcers are healed, and that carnofity refolved. Wifeman. 
Ca/RNOUS. adj. [from caro, carts, Lat.}  Flefhy. 

The firt or outward part is a thick and carnows covering, 
like that of a walnut; the fecond, a dry and flofculeus coat, 
commonly called mace, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

The mufcle whereby he is cnabled to draw himfelf toge- 


Pope. 
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ther, the academifts defcribe to be adiftinét carnous mufcle, cx- 
__ tended to the car. Ray on the Creation. 
Ca’Ror, or St. John’s Bread. [ filiqua, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a petalous flower, having many ftamina, which grow 
from the divifions of the flower-cup; in the centre of which 
rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which 
is plain and flefhy, containing feveral roundifh plain feeds. 
This tree is very common in Spain, and in fome parts of Italy, 
as alfo in the Levant, where it grows in the hedges, and pro- 
duces a great quantity of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which 
are thick, mealy, and of a fweetifh tafte. Thefe pods are many 
times eaten by the poorer fort of inhabitants. Miller, 

CARO'CHE. n. f. [from caroff, Fr.] A coach; a carriage of ` 
pleafure. It is ufed in the comedy of Ælbumazar, but now itis” 
obfolete. 

CA‘ROL. n. f. [carola, Ital. from choreola, Lat.} 

1. A fong of joy and exultation. 

And let the Graces dance unto the reft, x 
For they can do it beft: 
The whiles the maidens do their carol fing, 
To which the woods fhall anfwers and their echo ring. 
Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 

Even in the old teftament, if you liften to David’s harp, you 

fhall hear as many herfe-like airs as carols, Lacon. 
Oppos’d to her, on t’ other fide advance 

The coftly feaft, the carol, and the dance, f 

Minftrels and mufick, poctry and play, 

And balls by night, and tournaments by day. Dryden's Fab. 

2. Afong of devotion. : _ 

No night is now with hymn or carel bleft. 

They gladly thither hafte; and, by a choir 

Of fquadron’d angels, hear his carol fung. Par. Loft, b. xii. 

3. A fong in general. 

The carol they began that hour, 

How that a life was but a flower, 

In the fpring time. Shake/p. As you like it. 

To Ca/RoL. v. n. [carolare, Ital.] To fing; to warble; to fing 
in joy and feftivity. 

Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 
And carol of love’s praife. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 
This done, fhe fung, and carolf'd out fo clear, 


Shake/p. 


That men and angels might rejoice to hear. Dryden. 
Hov’ring fwans their throats releas’d 
From native filence, carol founds harmonious. Prior. 
To Ca’roL. v.a. To praife; to celebrate. 
She with precious viol’d liquours heals, 
For which the fhepherds at their feftivals, 
Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. Malton. 


Ca‘rotip. adj. [carotides, Lat.] “Two arteries which arife out 
of the afcending trunk of the aorta, near where the fubclavian 
arteries arife. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries, are not only va- 
rioufly contorted, but alfo here and there dilated, to moderate 
the motion of the blood; fo the veins are alfo varioufly di- 
lated. Ray on the Creation. 

Caro'usaL. n. f. [from carcufe. It feems more properly pro- 
nounced with the accent upon the fecond fyllable; but Dryden 
accents it on the firft.} A feftival, 

This game, thefe caronfals Afcanius taught, 

And building Alba to the Latins brought, Dryden's Æn. 

To CAROUSE. v. n. [carouffer, Fr. from gar aufz, all out, 
Germ.] Todrink; to quaff; to drink largely. 

He calls for wine: a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ad been aboard carou/ing to his mates 
After a ftorm. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Learn with how little life may be preferved, 
In gold and myrrh they need not to carou/e. 
Now hats fly off, and youths carou/c, 
Healths firft go round, and then the houle, 
The brides came thick and thick. 
Under the fhadow of friendly boughs 

They fit caroufing, where their liquour grows. 

To Caro’usE. v.a. Todrink. 

Now my fick fool, Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn'd almoft the wrong fide out, 

To Defdemona hath tonight carous’d 

Potations pottle decp. Shake[p. Othilia, 

Our cheerful guefts carou/e the fparkling tears 

Of the rich grape, whilft mufick charms their ears. Denker. 

Caro’vse. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A drinking match. 

Watte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feaft, and late carou/e. 

2. A hearty dofe of liquour. 

He had fo many cyes watching over him, as he could not 
drink a full carou/e of fack; but the {tate was advertifcd there- 
ot within few hours after. Davies on Ireland. 

Pleafe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaft caroxufes to our miftrefs’ health. Shake/p. 

CARO'USFR. x f. [from caroufe.] A drinker; a toper. 

The bold caroufer, and advent’ring dame, 

Nor fear the fever, nor refufe the fame; 


Raleigh. 


Suckling. 


Walter. 


Pope's Odyffey. 
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Safe in his fkill from all conftraint fet free, 
But con{cious fhame, remorfe, and piety. 
Carp. n.f. [carpe, Fr.] A pond fith. 

A friend of mine ftored a pond of three or four acres with 

carps and tench. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To CARP. v. n. [carpo, Lat.] To cenfure; to cavil; to find 
fault; with at before the thing or perfon cenfured. 

Tertullian, even often through difcontcntment, carpeth inju- 
rioufly at them, as though they did it even when they were 
free from fuch meaning. Hooker, b. iv. § 7. 

This your all licens’d fool i 

Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 

In rank and not to be endurcd riots. Shakefp, King Lear. 

_ No, not a tooth or nail to fcratch, 

And at my actions carp or catch. 

When l fpoke, 

My honeft homely words were carp'd, and cenfur’d, 

For want of courtly ftile. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 

Ca'RPENTER. n. f. [charpentier, Fr.] An artificer in wood; a 

builder of houfes and fhips. He is diftinguifhed from a joiner, 
as the carpenter performs larger and ftronger work. 
This work performed with advifement good, 

Godfrey his carpenters, and men of skill, 

In all the camp, fent to an aged wood. Fairfax, b. iii. 

In building Hiero’s great fhip, there were three hundred car- 
penters employed for a year together. Wilkins s Dadalus. 

In burden’d veffels, firft with {peedy care, 

His plenteous ftores do feafon’d timbers fend; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair, 

And, as the furgeons of maim’d fhips, attend. Dryden. 
CARPENTRY. 2./. [from carpenter.) The trade or art of a car- 
peater. 

It had been more proper for me to have introduced carpentry 
before joinery, becaufe neceffity did doubtlefs compel our fore- 
fathers to ufe the convenicncy of the firft, rather than the extra- 
vagancy of the laft. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Ca’rrer. x. f. [from to carp.] A caviller; a cenforious man. 
I have not thefe weeds, 

___By putting on the cunning of a carper. 

CA'RPET. n.f. [4arpet, Dutch.} 

1. A covering of various colours, {pread upon floors or tables. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpets laid, 
and every thing in order. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

Againft the wall, in the middle of the halfpace, is a chair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. Bacon. 

2. Ground variegated with flowers, and level and {mooth. 
Go fignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the grafly carpet of this plain.  Shake/p. Richard III. 
The carpet ground fhall be with leaves o’erfpread, 
And boughs fhall weave a cov’ring for your head. Dryden. 
3. Any thing variegated. 
The whole dry Jand is, for the moft part, covered over with 
a lovely carpet of grecn grafs, and other herbs. Ray. 
4. Carpet is uled, proverbially, for a {tate of eafe and luxury; as, 
a carpet knight, a knight that has never known the field, and 
has recommended himfelf only at table. 

He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, and on carpet 
confideration. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

5. To beon the carpet, [ fur le tapis, Fr.) is the fubject of confi- 
eration ; an affair in hand. 
To CA'RPET. v.a. [from the noun.] To fpread with carpets. 

We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and carpeted 
under foot, without any degrees to the ftatc ; he was {ct upon 
a low throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth of {tate over his 
head, of blue fattin embroidered. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

The dry land furface we find every where almoft naturally 
carpeted over with grafs, and other agreeable wholefome plants. 

Derhain’s Phyfico-Theology. 
Ca’RPING. particip. adj. [from tocarp.] Captious; cenforious, 
No carping critick interrupts his praife, 

No rival ftrives, but for a fecond place. Granville. 

Lay afide therefore a carping fpirit, and read even an adver- 
fary with an honeft defign to find out his true meaning: do not 
‘natch at little lapfes, and appearances of miftake. Watts. 

CA'RPINGLY. adv. [from carping.] Captioufly ; cenforioufly. 

We derive out of the Latin at fecond hand by the French, 
and make good Englifh, as in thefe adverbs, carpingly, current - 
ly, actively, colourably. Camden's Remains. 

Ca’RpMEALS. n.f. A kind of coarfe cloth made in the North 
of England. Phillips's World of Words. 
CARPUS. n. f. [Latin.] The wrift, fo named by anatomifts, 
which is made up of eight little bones, of different figures and 
thicknefs, placed in two ranks, four in each rank, ‘They are 
ftrongly tied together by the ligaments which come from the 
radius, and by the annulary ligament. duincy, 
I found one of the bones of the carpus lying loofe in the 


Granville 


Herbert. 


Shake/p. Timon. 


wound. Wifeman's Surgery, 
Ca’RRACK. See CaRACK. 
Ca/RRAT. Sce CARAT. 
CARRA'WAY. Sec CARAWAY: 


Nay, you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we 
will eat a laft year’s pippin of my own grafting, with a dith of 
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carraways, and fu forth; come, coufin, filence, and then to 
bed. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Ca/RRIAGE. n. f. [cartage, Fr. baggage ; from carry. ] 

1. The aét of carrying or tran{porting, or bearing any thing. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though material to the 
carriage of founds farther or lefs way, yet do not confound the 
articulation. Bacon’s Natural Hill. N° 193. 
If it feem fo ftrange to move this obclitk for fo little {pace, 

what may we think of the carriage of it out of Egypt? 
WMilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
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. Conqueft; acquifition. 

Solyman refolved to befiege Vicnna, in good hope, that, by 
the carriage away of that, the other cities would, without re- 
fiftance, be yiclded. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

3+ Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 

What horfe or carriage can take up and bear away all the 
loppings of a branchy trce at once ? Watts. 

4. “lhe frame upon which cannon is carried. 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon carriarcs, 
which before lay bound in great unwieldy timber, with rings 
faftened thereto, and could not handfomcly be removed to or 
fro. Knolles s Eiftery of the Turks. 

5. Behaviour; perfonal manners: 

Before his eyes he did ca? a mift, by his own infinuation, 
and by the carriage of his youth, that exprefled a natural prince- 
ly behaviour. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Though in my face there’s no affected frown, 

Nor in my carriage a feign'd nicenefs fhown, 

I keep my honour ftill without a ftain. Dryden. 

Let them have ever fo learned leétures of breeding, that 
‘which will moft influence their carriage, will be the company 
they converfe with, and the fafhion of thofe about them. Locke. 

6. Conduct; meafures; practices. 
You may hurt yourfelf; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 
Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He advifed the new governour to have fo much difcretion in 
his carriage, that there might be no notice taken in the exercife 
of his religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

7. Management; manner of tranfacting. 

The manner of carriage of the bulinefs, was as if there had 

been fecret inquifition upon him, Bacon’s Henry VIIL 
Ca/RRIER. n. f. [from to carry.] 
1. One who carries fomething. 

You muft diftinguifh between the motion of the air, which 
is but a vehiculum caufæ, a carrier of the founds, and the founds 
conveyed. Bacon’s Nat Hif. N” 125. 

For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 

The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryden. 

2. One whofe profeffion or trade is to carry goods for others. 

I have rather made it my choice to tranfcribe all, than to 
venture the lofs of my originals by poft or carrier. Pierce's Lett. 

The roads are crouded with carriers, laden with rich manu- 
factures. Swift. 

3- A meffenger ; one who carries a meffage. 
The welcome news is in the letter found; 
The carrier's not commiffion’d to expound ; 
It {peaks itfelf. Dryden's Religio Laici. 
4. The name of a fpeciesof pigcons, fo called from the reported 
practice of fome nations, who fend them with letters tied to 
their necks, which thcy carry to the place where they were bred, 
however remote. 

There are tame and wild pigcons, and of tame there are 

Croppers, carriers, runts. Waltons Angler. 
CARRION. n. f. [charogne, Fr.] 
1. The carcafe of fomething not proper for food. 
They did eat the dead carrions, and one another foon after 5 
infomuch that the very carcafes they fcraped out of thcir graves. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
It is I, 
That, lying by the violet in the fun, 
Do, as the carrion does, not as the Aower. 

This foul deed fhall {mell above the earth, 
With carrion men groaning for burial. Shakefp. J. Cafar. 

You'll ask me why I rather chufe to have 
A weight of carrion feth, than to reccive 
Three thoufand ducats. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 


Ravens are feen in flocks where a carricn lics, and wolves in 


Shakelp. 


herds to run down a deer. Temple. 
Sheep, oxen, horfes fall; and heap’d on high, 
The ditf’ring fpecies in confufion lie, 
Till, warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found, 
To lodge their lothfome carrion under ground, Dryden, 


Criticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever a natural incli- 
nation to carrion. Popes 
2. A name of reproach fora worthlefs woman. 
Shall we fend that foolifh carrion, Mis. Quickly, to him, and 
excufe his throwing into the water. 
_— Shakefp. Merry Wises of Windfor. 
3. Any flefh focorrupted as not to be fit for food, 
Not all that pride. that makcs thee {well, 
As big as thou doft blown up veal; 
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Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 


‘Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras. 
The wolves will get a breakfaft. by my death, 

Yet fearce enough their hunger to fupply, 

For love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 


Carrion. adj. [from the fubit.] Relating to carcafes; feed- 
ing upon carcafes. 
Match to match I have encounter’d him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Ev’n of the bonny beafts he lov'd fo well. Shakefp. H. VI. 

The charity of our death-bed vifits from oneanother, is much 
at a rate with that of acarrion crow toa fhecp; we {mell a car- 
cafe. L’Efirange. 

CA‘RROT. n. f. [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] 

It hath a flethy root; the leaves are divided into narrow feg- 
ments ; the petals of the flower are unequal, and fhaped like a 
heart; the umbel, when ripe, is hollowed and contracted, ap- 
pearing fomewhat like a bird’s neft; the feeds are hairy, and in 
{hape of lice. The fpecies are ; 1. Common wild carrot. 2. 
Dwarf wild carrot, with broader leaves. 3. Dark red-rooted 
garden carrot. 4. The orange coloured carrot. 5. ‘The white 
carrot. ‘The firft grows wild upon arable land, and is feldom 
cultivated. ‘This is the particular fort which fhould be ufed in 
medicine, and for which the druggifts commonly fell the feeds 
of the garden carrot, The third and fourth forts are com- 
monly cultivated for the kitchen ; as is the fifth fort, though 
not fo common in England. The white is generally preferred 
for the (weeteft. But, in order to preferve carrots for ufe all 
the winter and fpring, about the beginning of November, when 
the green leaves are decayed, dig them up, and lay them in fand 
in a dry place, where the froft cannot come to them. Miller. 

Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
for feed, though the land for them fhould rather be digged than 
plowed. Mortimer. 

His fpoufe orders the fack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 

Ca/rroviness. 7. J. [from carroty.] Rednefs of hair. 

Ca'rrory. adj. [from carrot.] Spoken of red hair, on account 
of its refemblance in colour to carrots. 

Ca/rrows. n.f. [an Irifh word. } 

The carrows are a kind of people that wander up and down 
to gentlemens houfes, living only upon cards and dice ; who, 
though they have little or nothing of their own, yet will they 

lay for much moncy. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To CARRY. v. a. [charicr, Fr. from currus, Lat. See Car. ] 
1. To convey from a place; oppofed to bring, or convey to a place. 

When he dieth, he fhall carry nothing away. Pf. xlix. t8. 

Añd devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Ads, Vill. 2. 

I mcan to carry her away this evening, by the help of thefe 
two foldiers. Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 

As ina hive’s vimineous dome, 

Ten thcufand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each does her ftudious aétion vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

They expofed their goods with the price marked upon them, 
then retired ; the merchants came, left the price which they 
would give upon the goods, and likewife retired; the Seres re- 
turning, carried off either their goods or money, as they liked 


beft. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Totranfport. 
They began to carry about in beds thofe that were fick. 


Mark, vi. 55. 

The fpecies of audibles feem to be carried more manifeftly 
through the air, than the fpecies of vifibles. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

Where many great ordnance are fhot off together, the found 
will be carried, at the leaft, twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 

3. To bear; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like furgeons I have met with, who 

carry them about in their pockets. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
4. To take; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with us 
in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex men’s 
thoughts would be eafier refolved. Locke. 

[have liftened with my utmoft attention for half an hour to 
an oratour, without being able to carry away one fingle fentence 


out of a whole fermon. Swift. 
g. To convey by force. 
Go, carry Sir John Falftaff to the Fleet ; 
Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 


6. To effect any thing. 

There are fome vain perfons, that whatfoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they have never fo little hand 
in it, they think it is they that carry it. Bacon, 

Oft-times we lofe the occafion of carrying a bufinefs well 
thoroughly by our too much hafte. Ben. Fohnfon's Difcovery. 

Thefe advantages will be of no cffe&t, unlefs we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addifon. 

7. To gain in competition. 
And hardly fhall I carry out my fide, 
Her hufband being alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 
How many ftand for confulfhips ?— Three, they fay ; but 
it is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it.  Shake/p. 
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1 fee not yet how many of thefe fix reafons can be fairly a- 
voided; and yet if any of them hold good, it is enough to carry 
the caufe. Saunder fon. 

‘The latter ftill enjoying his place, and continuing 2 joint 
commiffioner of the treafury, ftill oppofed, .nd commonly car- 
ried away every thing againft him. Clarendon. 

8. To gain after refiftance. 
The count wooes your daughter, 

Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty; `- 

Refolves to carry her ; let her confent, 

As we'll direct her now, ’tis beft to bear it. 

What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus ? Shakefp. Othello. 

The town was diftreffed, and ready for an affault, which, if 
it had been given, would have coft much blood ; but yet the 
town would have been carried in the end. Bacon's Henry VII. 

g. To prevail; with it. [Je porter, Fr.] 
Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 

But that’s no matter; the greater part carries it.  Shakefpi 

By thefe, and the like arts, they promifed themfelves, that 
they fhould eafily carry it; fo that they entertained the houfe 
all the morning with other debates. Clarendon. 

If the numeroufnefs of a train mutt carry it, virtue may go 
follow Aftræa, and vice only will be worth the courting. G/anv, 

Children, who live together, often itrive for maftery, whofe 
wills fhall carry it over the reft. Locke. 

In pleafures and pains, the prefent is apt to carry it, and thofe 
at adiftance have the difadvantage in the comparifon. — Locke. 

10. To bear out; to face through ; to outface. 

If a man carries it off, there is fo much money faved; and 
if he be deteéted, there will be fomething pleafant in the fro- 
lick. LEftrange. 

11. To preferve external appearance. 

My nicce is already in the beiicf that he’s mad; we may 

carry it thus for our pleafure, and his penance. Shak. T. Night. 
12. To manage; to tranfact. 

The fenate is generally as numerous as our houfe of com- 
mons ; and yet carries its refolutions fo privately, that they are 
feldom known. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

13. To behave; to conduct; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Negleé not alfo the examples of thofe that have carried | 
themfelves ill in the fame place. Eacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry him- 
Jef with much fingular fweetnefs and temper. Wotton. 

He carried himfelf fo infolently in the houfe, and out of the 
houfe, to all perfons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 

14. To bring forward; to advance in any progrefs. 

It is not to be imagined how far.conftancy will carry a man 5 
however, it is better walking flowly in a ruggcd way, than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them to 
a great degree of elegancy and politenefs in their language. 

Locke on Education, § 168. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to fuch wild ex- 

tremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 
15. Tourge; to bear on with fome kind of external impulfe. 

Men are ftrongly carried out to, and hardly took off' from, 
the practice of vice. South. 

He that the world, or flefh, or devil, can carry away from 
the profeffion of an obedience to Chrift, is no fon of the faith- 
ful Abraham. Hammona’s Pra®ical Catechifm. 

Ill nature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them too far in 
punifhing others; and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke. 


Shake/p. 


16, To bear; to have; to obtain. 

In fome vegetables, we fee fomething that carries a kind of 
analogy to fenfe ; they contract their leaves againft the cold; 
they open them to the favourable heat. Ha‘e’s Origin of Mant. 

17. To exhibit to fhow; to difplay on the outfide; to fet to 
view. 

The afpeét of every one in the family carries fo much fatif- 
faction, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addifon. Spett. 

18. To imply; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightnefs or 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets, pre- 
fently upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot imme- 
diately anfwer. i Locke. 

1g. To contain. 

He thought it carried fomething of argument in it, to prove 
that doctrine. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

20. To have annexed; to have any thing joined. 

There was a righteous and a fearching law, direétly forbid- 
ding fuch praétices ; and they knew that it carried with it the 
divine ftamp. South. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with them to my 
mind no clear ideas. Locke, 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that affet our fenics, 
carry with them into the mind the idea of finite. Locke. 

21. T'o convey or bear any thing united or adhering, by commu- 
nication of motion. 

We fee alfo manifeftly, that founds are carried with wind 
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and therefore founds will be heard further with the wind than 
again{t the wind. Bacon's Natural Hiffory, N° 125. 

22. To move or continue any thing in a certain dircétion. 

His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, fo that 
you fce the fky through it, notwithftanding the rooms lie very 
deep. Addifon on Italy. 

23. To pufh on ideas in a train. 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath carried up their 
government to an incredible diftance. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

24. To receive; to endure. 

Some have in readinefs fo many odd flories, as there is no- 
thing but they can wrap it into a talc, to make others carry it 
with more pleafure. Bacon, Effay 23. 

25. To fupport; to fuftain. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green ftrawberry, 

_ upon fticks, as you do hops upon poles. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

26. To bear, as trees. 

Set them a reafonable depth, and they will carry more fhoots 
upon the ftem. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N° 425. 

27. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

_ Young whelps learn eafily to carry; young popinjays learn 
quickly to fpeak. Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

28. To carry of. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty three years of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car- 
ried him cf. Temple. 

29. To carry on. To promote; to help forward. 

It.carries on the fame defign that is promoted by authours of 
a graver turn, and only does it in another manner. Addifon. 

30. To carry on. To continue; to advance from one ftage to 
another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our Blefled Sa- 
viour, carried on by his difciples, and to be completed by their 
fucceflours to the world’s end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightned. Sprat. 

Æncas’s fettlement in Italy was carried on through all the 
oppofitions in his way to it, both by fea and land. Addifon. 

31. Tocarry on. To profccute; not to let ceafe. 

France will not confent to furnifh us with money fufficient 
to carry on the war. Temple. 

32. To carry through. To fupport ; to kcep from failing, or be- 
ing conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, victorioufly through all difficulties. Hammond. 

To Ca’rry. v.n. 

1. A hare is faid, by hunters, to carry, when fhe runs on rotten 
ground, or on froft, and it {ticks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well, when his neck is arched, and he 
holds his head high ; but when his neck is fhort, and ill fhaped, 
and he lowers his head, he is faid to carry low. 

2. To carry it high. To be proud. 

Ca’rry-TALE. n.f. [from carry and tale.] A talebearer. 

Some carry-tale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 

Told our intents before. Shakefp. Loves Labour Loft. 

CART. n. f. See Car. [cpær; cpat, Sax.] 

3. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians are defcribed by Herodotus to lodge always 


in carts, and to feed upon the milk of mares. Temple. 
Triptolemus, fo fung the Nine, 
Strew’d plenty from his cart divine. Dryden. 


2. A wheel-carriage, ufed commonly for luggage. 
Now while my friend, juft ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
He ftopp’d a little Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. A {mall carriage with two wheels, ufed by hufbandmen, dif- 
tinguifhed from a waggon, which has four wheels. 
Alas! what weights are thefe that load my heart ! 
I am as dull as winter-ftarved fheep, 
Tird as a jade in overloaden cart. _ Sidney. 
4. The vehicle in which criminals are carricd to execution. 
The fquire, whofe good grace was to open the fcene, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. Prior. 
To CART. v.a. [from the noun.] To expofe in a cart by way 
of punifhment. 
Democritus ne’er laugh’d fo loud, 
To fec bawds carted through the croud. 
No woman led a better life : 
She to intrigues was e’en hard-hearted ; 
She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted; 
And thought the nation ne’er would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. 
ToCart. v. n. To ufe carts for carriage. 
Oxen are not fo good for draught, where you have occafion 
to cart much, but for winter ploughing. Mortimer. 
Carr-Horse. n. f. [from cart and horje.] A coarfe unwieldy 
horfe, fit only for the cart. ? 
It was determined, that thefe fick and wounded: foldiers 
fhould be carried upon the cart-horfes. Knolles. 
CART-JADE. x. f. [from cart and jade.] A vile horfe, fit only 
for the cart. 
He came out with all his clowns, horfed upon fuch cart- 
Vod 


Hudibras. 


Prior. 
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jades, fo furnifhed, I thought if that were thrift, I wifhed none 
of my friends or fubjects ever to thrive. Sidney, baii. 
Carr-Loan. n. f. [from cart and load.] 
1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour, when look- 
ed upon where the points were obverted to the cyc, than where 
the fides were fo. Role. 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a country with 
cart-loads of their ware, and fee who will take it. Swift. 

2. A quantity fufficicnt to load a cart. 
Cart-way. n.f. [from cart and way.) A way through which 
a Carriage may conveniently travel. 
Where your woods are large, it is beft to have a cart-way 
along the middle of them. Mortimer’s Husbanary. 
CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank paper; a paper to 
be filled up with fuch conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
fent thinks proper. 
Ca'rteL. n. f. [cartel, Fr. cartello, Ital.) A writing containing, 
for the moft part, ftipulations between enemies. 

As this difcord among the fifterhood is likely to engagethem 
in a long and lingring war, it is the more necefTary that there 
fhould be a cartel fettled among them. Addifon s Freeholder. 

CA'RTER. n.f. [from cart.}] The man who drives a cart, or 
whofe trade it is to drive a cart. 
If he love her not, 

Let me be no affiftant for a ftate, 

But kcep a farm, and carters. Shakefp. Hamlet: 

The divine goodnefs never fails, provided that, according to 
the advice of Hercules to the carter, we put our own fhoulders 


to the work. L Efirange. 
The criminals are feiz’d upon the place: 
Carter and hoft confronted face to face. Dryden. 


It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his horfes, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Drydens Dufre/noy. 
CA’‘RTILAGE. n. f. [cartilago, Lat.] A fmooth and folid bo- 
dy, fofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament. In it are 
no cavities or cells for containing of marrow ; nor is it cover- 
ed over with any membrane to make it fenfible, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elafticity, by which, if they 
are forced from their natural figure or fituation, they return to 
it of themfelves, as foon as that force is taken away. Quincy. 
Thofe canals, by degrees, are abolifhed, and grow tolid ; 
fevcral of them united, grow a membrane ; thcfe membranes 
further confolidated, becume cartilages, and cartilages bones. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CARTILAGI'NEOUS.-} 2. f. [from cartilage.) Confiiting of car- 
CarTixa’Ginous. § tilages. 

By what artifice the cartilagineous kind of fifhes poife them- 
felves, afcend and defcend at pleafure, and continue in what 
depth of water they lift, is as yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paflage to the breath, and, as the breath 
paffeth through the rimula, makes a vibration of thofe cartila- 
ginous bodics, which forms that breath into a vocal found or 
voice. Hiolder’s Elements of Speech. 

Carto/on. n. fa [cartone, Ital.] A painting or drawing upon 
large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael, and every one feels his fhare of pleafure and enter- 
tainment. Watts’s Logick. 

Carto’ucn. n f. [cartouche Fr.] A cafe of wood three inches 
thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, and holding forty- 
eight musket balls, and fix or eight iron balls of a pound weight. 
It is fired out of a hobit or {mall mortar, and is proper for de- 
fending a pafs. Harris. 

CA'RTRAGE. ?} a.f. [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of paper or parch- 

CARTRIDGE. § ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for the greater 
expedition in charging guns. 

Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by, 

His new-caft cannons firmnefs to explore ; 

The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartrage forts for every bore. Dryden, 

CA'RTRUT. 2. f [from cart and rut; route, away.] The track 
made by a cart wheel. 

CA'RTULARY. n. f. [from charta, paper, Lat.] A place where 
papers or records are kept. 

Ca’RTWRIGHT. n. f. [from cart and wright.) A maker of carts. 

After local names, the moft names have been derived from 
occupations or profeffions; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- 
wright. Camden’s Remains. 

To CARVE. v.a. [ceoppan, Sax. erven, Dutch.] 

1. Tocut wood, or ftonc, or other matter, into elegant forms. 

Taking the very refufe among thofe which ferved to no ufe, 
he hath carved it diligently when he had nothingelfe to do. 

Wifdom, xiii. 13. 

Had Democrates really carved mount Athos into a ftatue of 
Alexander the Great, and had the memory of the fact been ob- 
literated by fome accident, who could afterwards have proved it 


impoffible, but that it might cafually have been ? Bentley, 
2. To cut meat at the table. 
3. To make any thing by carving or cutting. 
Yet fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 
In fculpture exercis’d his happy:skill 5 
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And carv'd in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair, 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were the to work. 

4. To engrave. 
O Rofalind! thefe trees fhall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I'll character ; 

That every eye, which in this foreft looks, 

Shall fee thy virtue witnefs’d every where. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every treey 
The fair, the chafte, the unexpreffive fhe. 
5. To chufe one’s own part. 

Hc had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 
of robbers and his own foldiers; who could eafily have carved 
themfelves their own food. South. 

How dares finful duft and afhes invade the prerogative of pro- 
vidence, and carve out to himfelf the feafons and iffues of life 
and death? South, 

The labourer’s fhare, being feldom more than a bare fub- 
fiftence, never allows that body of men opportunity to ftruggle 
with the richer, unlefs when fome common and great diftrefs 
emboldens them to carve to their wants. Locke. 

6. Tocut; to hew. 
Or they will buy his fheep forth of the cote, 
Or they will carve the fhepherd’s throat. Spenfer’s Pa/torals. 
Brave Macbeth, with his brandifh’d fteel, 
Like valour’s minion, carved out his paffage. 
To Carve. v.n. 
1. To exercife the trade of a fculptor. 
2. To perform at table the office of fupplying the company frem 
the difhes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford's wife; I fpy entertainment 
in her; fhe difcourfes, fhe carves, fhe gives the lecr of invita- 
tion. Shatke/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Well then, things handfomely were ferv’d 

My miftrefs for the ftrangers carv’d. 

Ca’rve. m. fi [See CaRAvEL.] A {mall fhip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians there, to fend 
in the little fly-boat, or the carvel, into the river ; for, with our 
great fhips, we durft not approach the coaft. Raleigh. 

Carver. 2. f. [from carve.] 
1. A fculptor. 
All arts and artifts Perfeus could command, 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 

The mafter painters and the carvers came. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 

The carver, dancing round each difh, furveys 

With flying knife, and, as his art direéts, 

With proper gefturcs ev’ry fowl diffects. 

3. He that choofes for himfelf. 
In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. Shak. R.II. 

We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. L’Ejfrange. 

Ca’RvING. n.f. [from carve.] Sculpture ; figures carved. 

They can no more laft like the ancients, than excellent carv- 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


Shakefp. 


Prior: 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


ings in wood, like thofe in marble and brafs. Temple. 
The lids are ivy, grapes in clufters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. Drydens Virgil. 


CARU'NCLE, n. f. [caruncula, Lat.] A finall protuberance of 
flcfh, either natural or morbid. 
Caruncles are a fort of loofe flefh, arifing in the urethra by the 
erofion made by virulent acid matter. Wifeman. 
CARYATES. n. f. [from Carya, a city taken by the Greeks, 
CARYATIDES. $ who led away the women captives ; and, to 
perpetuate their flavery, reprefented them in buildings as charg- 
ed with burdens.} An order of columns or pilafters under the 
figures of women, dreffed in long robes, ferving to fupport en- 
tablatures. Chambers. 
Casca'pe: n. f. [cafiade, Fr. cafcata, Ital. from cafcare, a low 
word, to fall] A cataract; a water-fall. 
Rivers diverted from their native courfe, 
And bound with chains of artificial force, 
From large ca/cades in pleafing tumult roll’d, 
Or rofe through figur’d ftone, or breathing gold. Prior. 
The moft enlivening part of all is the river Teverone, which 
throws itfelf down a precipice, and falls by feveral cafcades,from 
onc rock to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 


Addifon on Italy. 
CASE. z». f. [catffe, Fr. a box.] 
t. Something that covers or contains any thing elfe; a covering ; 
a box; a fheath. 
O cleave, my fides ! 
Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail cafe. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 
As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen. Dryden. 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that immediatcly made 
themfelves up in cafes, Ray on the Creation. 
The body is but a cafeto this vehicle. Broome cn the Odyffcy. 
Juft then Clarifla drew, with tempting grace, 


A two-edg’d weapon from her fhining cafe. Pope. 
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4. The outer part of a houfe or building. n 
The cafe of the holy houfe is nobly defigned, and A 
by great mafters. Addifon on Italy. 
3. A building unfurnifhed. A 
He had a purpofe likewife to raife, in the univerfity, a fair 
cafe for fuch monuments, and to furnifh it with other choice 
collections from all parts of his own charge. Wotton. 
Case-xnire. n. f. [ftom cafe and knife.) A large{kitchen knife. 
The king always aéts with a great cafe-knife ftuck in his 
girdle, which the lady fnatches from him in the ftruggle, and 
fo defends herfelf. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
pe be n. f. [from cafe and fhot.] Bullets inclofed in a 
cafe. 
In each feven {mall brafs and leather guns, charged with 


m 


cafe-fhot. Clarendon, b. yü 
CASE. n. f. [cafus, Lat.] Pe 
1. Condition with regard to outward circumftances. = 


Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fo great grace, 

How dare I think fuch glory to attain? 

Thefe that have it attain’d, were in like cafe, 

Quoth he, as wretched, and liv'd in like pain. Fairy Queen. 

Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ; 3 

Be now a father, and propofe a fon. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. iie 

Some knew the face, 

And all had heard the much lamented cafe. Dryden, 

Thefe were the circumftances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apoftle advances, is in- 
tended to reach their particular cafe. Atterbury. 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, aca/e 
of compaffion. Pope's Preface to his Werks. 

2. State of things. y 

He faith, that if there can be found fuch an inequality be- 
tween man and man, as there is between man and beaft, or be- 
tween foul and body, it invefteth a right of government, which 
feemeth rather an impoflible ca/e, than an untrue fentence. 

Bacon’s Holy War. 

Here was the cafe; an army of Englifh, wafted and tired 
with a long winter’s fiege, engaged an army of a greater num- 
ber than themfelves, frefh and in vigour. Bacon. 

I can but be a flave where-ever I am; fo that taken or not 
taken, ’tis all a cafe to me. L Eftrange. 

They are excellent in order to certain ends; he hath no need 
to ufe them, as the cafe now ftands, being provided for with 
the provifion of an angel. Taylor's Holy Living, 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you have fewer ill impreffions ; but they failed, as is 
generally the cafe, in too much neglecting to cultivate your 
mind, Swift. 

3. In phyfick ; ftate of the body. 

It was well; for we had rather met with calms and contrary 
winds, than any tempefts ; for our fick were many, and in very 
ill cafe. Bacon. 

Chalybeate water feems to be a proper remedy in hypochon- 
driacal cafes. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. In ludicrous language, condition with regard to leannefs, or 
health. A 

Thou lieft, moft ignorant monfter, I am in cafe to juftle a 
conftable. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

Pray have but patience till then, and when I am in little bet- 
ter cafe, I'll throw myfelf in the very mouthof you. L Efira 

Quoth Ralph, I fhould not, if I were : 

In cafe for action, now be here. Hudibras, p.i. cant. iii. 

For if the fire be faint, or out of safe, 


He will be copy’d in his famifh’d race. Dryden's Virgil. 
The prieft was pretty well in cafe, ` 

And fhew’d fome humour in his face ; 

Look’d with an eafy carelefs mien, 

A perfect ftranger to the fpleen. Sui? 


5. Contingence. 

The atheift, in cafe things fhould fall out contrary to his be- 
licf or expectation, hath made no provifion for this caf? ; if, 
contrary to his confidence, it fhould prove in the iffue that 
there is a God, the man is loft and undone for ever. Tillotfon. 

6. Queftion relating to particular perfons or things. 

Well do I find each man moft wife in his own cafe. Sidney- 

It is ftrange, that the ancient fathers fhould not appeal to 
this judge, in all ca/es, it being fo fhort and expedite a way for 
the ending of controverfies. _ Tillotfcn. 

7. Reprefentation of any fact or queftion. 

If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing, to prove and illuftrate another, let him ftudy the law- 
yers cafes : fo every defect of the mind may have a fpecial re- 
ceipt. Bacon, Effay 51. 

8. The variation of nouns. 

The feveral changes which the noun undergoes in the Latin 
and Greek tongucs, in the feveral numbers, are called cafes, and 
are dcfigned to exprefs the feveral views or relations under which 
the mind confiders things with regard to one another ; and the 
variation of the noun for this purpofe is called declenfion. 

Clark’s Latin Grammar. 

g. In cafe. [nel cafe Ital.] If it fhould happen ; upon the fuppo- 
fition that: a form of fpeech now little ufed. F 

Qr 


For in cafe it be certain, hard it cannot be for them to fhew 
us where we fhall find it; that we may fay thefe were the or- 
ders of the apoftles. Hooker, b. iii. 

A fure retreat to his forces, in cafe they fhould have an ill day, 
or unlucky chance in the field. Bacon's Henry VII. 

This would be the accomplifhment of their common felicity, 
in cafe, either by their evil deftiny or advice, thcy fuffered not 
the occafion to be loft. Hayward. 

To Case. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put ina cafe or cover. 

Cafe ye, cafe ye; on with your vizours ; thcre’s money of 

the king’s coming down the hill. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
The cry went once for thee, 

And ftill it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou would’ft not entomb thyfelf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation ina tent. Shake/p. Troil. and Creff: 

On whofe luxuriant herbage, half conceal’d, 

Like a fall’n cedar, far diffus'd his train, 

Cas'd in green {cales, the crocodile extends. 

2. To cover as a cafe. 
Then comes my fit again, I had elfe been perfect; 
As broad, and gen’ral, as the ca/ing air, 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Rs FE cover on the outfide with materials different from the in- 
ide. 
Then they began to cafe their houfes with marble. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4» To ftrip off the covering; to take off the fkin. 
We'll make you fome {port with the fox ere we cafe him. 
Shake/p. All s well that ends well. 
To Case. v.n. To put cafes; to contrive reprefentations of 
facts. 

They fell prefently to reafoning and cafing upon the matter 
with him, and laying diftin&tions before him. L’Eftrange. 

To CASEHA'RDEN. v.a. [from cafe and harden.) To harden 
on the outfide. 

The manner of cafehardening is thus: Take cow horn or 
hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to powder ; 
put about the fame quantity of bay falt to it, and mingle them 
together with ftale chamberlye, or elfe white wine vinegar. 
Lay fome of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with it; then wrap the loam about all, and lay it upon the 
hearth of the forge to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, 
and blow up the coals to it, till the whole lump have juft a 
blood-red heat. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes. 

CA'SEMATE. n. f. [from cafa armata, Ital. cafamata, Span. a 
vault formerly made to feparate the platforms of the lower and 
upper batteries. J 

3. [In fortification.] A kind of vault or arch of ftone-work, in 

„~ that part of the flank of a baftion next the curtin, fomewhat 
retired or drawn back towards the capital of the baftion, ferv- 
ing, as a battery, to defend the face of the oppofite baftion, and 
the moat or ditch. Chambers. 

2. The well, with its feveral fubterraneous branches, dug in the 
paffage of the baftion, till the miner is heard at work, and air 
given to the mine. Harris. 

Ca’sEMENT. 2. f. [cafamento, Ital.] A window opening upon 
hinges. 

Why, then may you have a cafement of the great chamber 
window, where we play, open, and the moon may fhine in 
at the cafement. Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 


Thomjfon. 


And are the cafements which admit moft light. Davies, 
They, waken’d with the noife, did fly 

From inward room to window eye, 

And gently op’ning lid, the ca/ement, 

Look’d out, but yet with fome amazement. Hudibras. 


There is as much difference between the clear reprefenta- 
tions of the underftanding then, and the obfcure difcoveries 
that it makes now, as there is between the profpeét of a cafe- 
ment and a key-hole. South. 

Ca’sEous. adj. [cafcus, Lat.] Refembling cheefe ; cheefy. 

Its fibrous parts are from the ca/eous parts of the chyle. 

Floyer on Humours. 
Ca/seRN. 2. f. [caferne, Fr.] A little room or lodgement erec- 
ted between the rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, to 
ferve as apartments or lodgings for the foldiers of the garrifon, 
with beds. y Harris. 
Ca'seworRM. #. f. [from cafe and worm.] A grub that makes it- 

felf a cafe. 

Cadifes, or cafeworms, are to be found in this nation, in fe- 
veral diftin& counties, and in feveral little brooks. Floyer. 

CASH. 2. f. [caiffe, Fr. a cheft.] Money; properly ready mo- 
ney; money in the cheft, or at hand. 
A thief, bent to unhoard the ca/h n) 

Of fome rich burgher. Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 188. 

He is at an end of all his ca/b; he has both his Jaw and his 
daily bread now upon truft. Arbuthnot’s John Bull. 

He fent the thief, that ftole the ca/h, away, 
And punith’d him that put it in his way. Pope. 
Ca’sH-KEEPER. 7. /. [from ca/h and 4eep.] A man entrufted with 
the money. ; 
+ — Difpenfator was properly a cafb-kecper, or privy-purfe. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


CAS 
CA'’SHEWNUT. af A trec: 

The cup of the flower, which is produced at the extremvity 
of a footftalk, is oblong and quinquefid ; the flower confilts of 
one leaf, which is divided into five long narrow fegments ; in 
the bottom of the calyx is the ovary, which becomes a fot 
pear-fhaped fruit; upon the apex of which grows a veflel, in 
which is contained one kidncy-fhaped feed. “This tree is very 
common in Jamaica and Barbadocs, where it grows very larges 
but in England will rarely fland through our winters. The in- 
habitants of the Weft Indies plant them from branches taken 
from the old trees; which, with them, take root very well, 
and in two years time produce fruits. Miller. 

Casuier. n.f. [from ca/b.] He that has charge of the money. 

If a fteward or ca/hier be fuffered to run on, without bring- 
ing him to a reckoning, fuch a fottifh forbearance will teach 
him to fhuffle. South. 

A Venetian, finding his fon’s expences prow very high, or- 
dered his ca/bier to let him have no more money than what he 


fhould count when he received it. Locke. 
Flight of cafhiers, or mobs, he'll never mind ; 
And knows no loffes, while the mufe is kind. Pope. 


To Casnr'er. v.a. [caffer, Fr. caffarc, Lat.] 
1. To difcard ; to difmifs from a poft, or a focicty, with re- 
proach. 
Does ’t not go well? Caffio hath beaten thee, 

And thou by that fmall hurt haft ca/bier’'d Caffo. Shake/p. 

Seconds in factions many times prove principals ; but many 
times alfo they prove cyphers, and are ca/hiered. Bacon. 

If I had omitted what he faid, his thoughts and words be- 
ing thus ca/hiered in my hands, he had no longer been Lucre- 
tius. ; Dryden. 

They have already cafhiered feveral of their followers as mu- 
tineers. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cafhier’d, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear’d. Swift. 
2. It feems, in the following paflages, to fignify the fame as to an- 
nul; to vacate; which is fufficiently agreeable to the deriva- 
tion. 

If we fhould find a father corrupting his fon, or a mother her 
daughter, we muft charge this upon a peculiar anomaly and 
bafenefs of nature; if the name of nature may be allowed to 
that which feems to be utter cafhiering of it, and deviation 
from, and a contradiction to, the common principles of hu- 
manity. South. 

Some, out of an oyverfondnefs of that darling invention, 
cafbier, or at leaft endeavour to invalidate, all other argu 
ments, and forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as weak or 
fallacious. Locke. 

Cask. n. f. [cafque, Fr. cadus, Lat.] 
1. A barrel; a wooden veffel to ftop up liquour or provifions. 

The patient turning himfelf abed, it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noife, like the rumbling of water in a cafk. Harvey. 

Perhaps tomorrow he may change his wine, 

And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setine, 

Whofe title, and whofe age, with mould o’ergrown, 

The good old ca/k for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. 

2. It has ca/k in a kind of plural fenfe, to fignify the commodity 
or provifion of cafks. 

Great inconveniencies grow by the bad ca/k being commonly 
fo ill feafoned and conditioned, as that a great part of the beer 
is ever loft and caft away. Raleigh. 

Cask. n. f. [ca/quey Fr. caffis, Lat.} A helmet; armour for 
CasqQuE. } the head: a poetical word. 
Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the cafque 
Of thy pernicious enemy. 
And thefe 
Sling weighty ftones, when from afar they fight ; 
Their salou are cork, a covering thick and light. 
What are his aims? why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and crufh beneath a cafe 
~ His wrinkled brows ? _ Addifon’s Catn 
Ca'sker. n. J. [a diminutive of caiffe, a cheft, Fr. caffe, caffette.} 
A {mall box or cheft for jewels, or things of particular value. 
O ignorant poor man! what doft thou bear, 

Lock’d up within the ca/ket of thy breaft ? 

What jewels, “and what riches haft thou there? 

What heav'nly treafure in fo weak a cheft ? 

They found him dead, and caft into the ftrects, 
An empty ca/ket, where the jewel, life, 
By fome.damn’d hand was robb’d, and ta’en away. Shate/p, 
Mine eye hath found that fad fepulchral rock, 

That was the ca/tet of heav’n’s richctt ftorc. Milton, 
That had by chance pack'd up his choiceft treafyre 

In one dear cafket, and fav’d only that. Otway’s Ven, Preferv. 
This cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

To Ca’skeT. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To put in a cafket. 

I have writ my letters, ca/Reted my treafure, and given order 
for our horfes. Shake/p. All’s well that ends well, 

Cassamuna'iR. n. f. An aromatick vegetable, being a fpecies 
of galangal, brought from the Haft, and highly valued as a ner- 
vous and ftomachick fimple. Driny. 
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To Ca’ssate. v. a. [caffer, Fr. caffare, low Lat.} To vacates 
to invalidate; to make void ; to nullify. 
This opinion fuperfedes and caffates the beft medium we 
have. Ray on the Creation. 
Cassa’ri0n. n. f. [caffatio, Lat.] A making null or void. D. 


Ca’ssAvi. 2 
M. . 
OAE n : J- An American plant. 


It has a fhort {preading bell-fhaped flower, confifting of one 
leaf, cut into feveral parts, whofe pointal afterwards becomes a 
roundifh fruit, compoted of three cells joined together, each 

“Containing one oblong feed. To thefe notes fhould be added, 
male flowers having no pointal, and which, growing round the 
temale flower, fall off, and are never fruitful. The fpecies are 
fix: 1. The common caffavi, or caffada. 2. The moft prickly 
caffavi, with a chafte tree leaf. 3. Tree-like lefs prickly caf- 
Javi, with white flowers growing in umbels, and a ftinging 
wolfsbane leaf. 4. Shrubby caffavi, without prickles, and 
fmooth leaves, which are lefs divided, €e. The firft fort is 
cultivated in all the warm parts of America, where the root, 
after being divefted of its milky juice, is ground to flour, and 
then made into cakes of bread. Of this there are two forts. 
The moft common has purplith ftalks, with the veins and 
leaves of a purplifh colour; but the ftalks of the other are 
green, and the leaves of a lighter green. The laft fort is not 
venomous, even when the roots are frefh and full of juice; 
which the negroes frequently dig up, roaft, and eat, like pota- 
toes, without any ill effects. The caffada is propagated by cut- 
tings, about fifteen or fixtcen inches long, taken from thofe 
plants whofe roots are grown to maturity. Thefe cuttings are 
planted by the Americans in their rainy feafons, a foot or four- 
teen inches deep in the ground; and the land in which they are 
placed, muft be well wrought. When the cuttings have taken 
root, they require no farther care than to be kept clear from 
weeds; and, in about eight or nine months, when grown to 
maturity, in good ground they will be as large as the calf of a 
man’s leg, but commonly equal to the fize of good parfneps. 

Miller. 

CA'’SSAWARE. Sce Cassiowary. 

Ca’ssta. n. f A {weet fpice mentioned by Mofes, Exod. xxx. 
24. as an ingredient in the compofition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made ufe of in the confecration of the facred veffels 
of the tabernacle. This aromatick is faid to be the bark of a 
tree very like cinamon, and grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Calmet. 

All thy garments fmell of myrrh, aloes, and caffia. PJ: xlv. 8. 

Cassia. n.f. ‘The name of a tree. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, divided into 
many cells by tranfverfe diaphragms ; in each of which is con- 
tained one hard feed, lodged, for the moft part, in a clammy 
black fubftance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, difpofed orbicularly. The fpecies are nine; r. The 
American caffia, with roundifh pointed leaves. 2. The purg- 
ing caffia, or pudding pipe tree, &%c. Many of thefe plants will 
flower the fecond year, and fome of them will produce ripe 
feeds with us. The fecond fort grows to be a very large tree, 
not only in Alexandria, but alfo in the Weft Indies. This is 
what produces the purging ca/fia of the fhops. Miller. 

Ca'ssipony, or Stickadore. n. f. [ ftocchas, Latin.] The name 
of a plant. 

Ca’sstowary. n. f. A large bird of prey in the Eaft Indies. 

Have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, between 
the two. ca/fiowaries in St. James’s Park. Locke. 

Ca'ssock. z. f. [cafaque, Fr.] A clofe- garment; now gene- 
rally that which clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Half of the which dare not fhake the fnow from off their 
caffocks, left they fhake themfelves to pieces. 

Shakefp. Alls well that ends well. 

His fcanty falary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 
new gown and ca/fock, and now and then forced him to write 
fome paper of wit or humour, or preach a fermon for ten fhil- 
lings, to fupply his neceffities. Swift. 

Ca’sswEED. n. jJ. A common weed, otherwife called fhephera’s 
ouch. 

T CAST. v. a. preter. caff; particip. paf. caf? [kafler, Da- 
nifh. 

1. To ead with the hand. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cafleth at novelty, than to go on fafely and fleepily in the 
eafy ways of ancient miftakings. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

They had compaffed in his hoft, and ca/? darts at the people 
from morning till evening. 1 Mace. vii. 80. 

Then caf! thy fword away, 

And yield thee to my mercy, or I ftrike. 

2. To throw away, as ufelefs or noxious. 

Old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 

Cafi by their grave befeeming ornaments. 

I have bought 

Golden opinion from all fort of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs, 

Not caf? afide fo foon. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

When men, prefuming themfelves to be the only mafters of 


Dryden and Lee. 


Shakefp. 
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right reafon, ca/? by the votes and opinions of the reft of man- 
kind, as not worthy of reckoning. Locke, 

. To throw dice, or lots. 
And Jofhua ca/? lots for them in Shiloh. Fe/b. xviii. 10. 
4. To throw from a high place. . 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 

Into deftruétion caf? him. Shake[p. Coriolanus. 

5. To throw in wreftling: 

And I think, being too ftrong for him, though he took my 
legs fometime, yet I made a fhift to caf him. Shuke/p. Macbeth, 

6. To throw asa net or fnare. 

I fpeak for your own profit, not that I may caf? a fnare úp- 

on you. 1 Cor. vii, 35¢ 
z. Todrop; to let fall. 

They let down the boat into the fea, as though they would 

have caf? anchor, Ais, XRV Ii. 30. 
8. To expofe. 
His friends contend to embalm his body, his enemies, that 
they may cafi it to the dogs. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 
g. To drive by violence of weather. 
Howbcit we muft be cafi upon a certain ifland. 4@s,xxvii.26. 
What length.of lands, what ocean have you pafs’d, 
What ftorms fuftain’d, and on what fhore been caff? Dryd. 
10. To build by throwing up earth; to raife. 
And fhooting in the earth, ca/?s up a mount of clay. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. i. c. viii. fanz. Q: 

The king of Affyria fhall not come into this city, nor fhoot 
an arrow there, nor come before it with fhield, nor caf# a bank ~ 
againft it. 2 Kings, Xix. 32. 

At length Barbarofla having ca/? up his trenches, landed fifty- 
four pieces of artillery for battery. Knolles’s Hiflory. 

Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will ca? up more, 
and fleas bite more, againft rain. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

1x. To put into any certain ftate. 

Jefus had heard that John was caf into prifon, Matt. iv. 12. 

At thy rebuke both the chariot and horfe are caff into a dead 
fleep. Pfalm \xxvi, 6. 

12. To condemn in a trial. 
But oh, that treacherous breaft! to whom weak you 

Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falfehood found too late, ’twas he 

That made me ca/? you guilty, and you me. Donne. 

We take up with the moft incompetent witneffes, nay, often 
fuborn our own furmifes and jealoufies, that we may be fure to 
caf? the unhappy criminal. Govern. of the Tongue, § 6. 

He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made ufe of the very 
laft plea of a caf? criminal ; nor fo much as have cried, Mercy! 
Lord, mercy ! South. 

There then we met; both try’d, and both were caf, 

And this irrevocable fentence paft. Dryden’s Theod. and Hon. 

13. To condemn in a law-fuit. [from ca/fer, Fr.] 

The northern men were agreed, and, in effect, all the other, 
to caft our London efcheatour. Camden’s Remains. 

Were the cafe referred to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be caff. Decay of Piety. 

14. To defcat. 
No martial projeé to furprife, 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor caf? defign ferve afterwards, 

As gamefters tear their lofing cards. Hudibras, p. iii. c. lit. 

15. To cafhier. 

You are but now caf? in his mood, a punifhment more in po- 
licy than in- malice; even fo as one would beat his offencelefs 
dog, to affright an imperious lion. Shake/p. Othello. 

16. To leave behind ina race. 
In fhort, fo fwift your judgments turn and wind, 

You caf our fleeteft wits a mile behind. 

17. To fhed; to let fall ; tolay afide; to moult. 
Our chariot loft her wheels, their points our fpears, 
The bird of conqueft her chief feather caff. Fairfax, b. iii. 
Of plants fome are green all winter, others ca/? their leaves. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 592. 

The cafling of the fkin is, by the ancients, compared to the 
breaking curd of the fecundine, or cawl, but not rightly; for 
that were to make every ca/fing of the fkin a new birth: and 
befides, the fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped ac- 
cording to the parts, but the fkin is fhaped according to the 
parts. The creatures that caf? the fkin, are the fnake, the 
viper, the grafhopper, the lizzard, the filkworm, &c. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 732. 
O fertile head, which ev’ry year 

Could fuch a crop of wonders bear ! 

Which might it never have been ca/s 

Each year’s growth added to the laft, 

Thefe lofty branches had fupply’d 

The carth’s bold fons prodigious pride. 

The waving harveft bends beneath his’ blaft, 

The foreft fhakes, the groves thcir honours cajt. Dryden. 

From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 

That though my homely anceftors were rude, 

Mean asI am, yet may [have the grace 

To make you father of a generous race : 

2 And 


Dryden. 


Waller. 
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And noble then am I, when I begin, 
In virtue cloath’d, to caf? the rags of fin. Dryden's I7. of B. 
The ladies have been in a kind of moulting feafon, having 
taf? great quantities of ribbon and cambrick, and reduced the 
~ human figure tothe beautiful globular form. Addifon. Spectator. 
18. To lay afide, as fit to be worn no longer. 
So may ca/t poets wiite ; there’s no pretenfion 
To argue lofs of wit, from lofs of penfion. Dryden's D. Seb. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving caf? clothcs to be 
worn by valets, has a very ill effe&t upon little minds. Addifon. 
19. To have abortions ; to bring forth before the time. 
Thy ews and thy fhe-goats have not ca/ their young, and the 
rams of thy flock have I not eaten. Gen. xxxi. 38. 
20. Tooverweigh; to make to preponderatc; to decide by overs 
= pallancing. 
Which being inclined, not conftrained, contain within 
themfelves the ca/ting at, and a power to command the con- 
clufion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. ¢.13. 
How much intereft ca/?s the balance in cafes dubious. South. 
Life and death are equal in themfelves, 
‘That which could caf the balance, is thy falfhood. Dryden. 
Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a cobler had the 
cafting vote for the life of a criminal, which he very gracioufly 


- gave on the merciful fide. Addifon on Italy. 
Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale, 
In this fad ftate, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the ca/fing voice. Prior. 


21. To compute; to reckon; to calculate. 

Hearts, tongues, figure, {cribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, cafi, write, fing, number, ho! . 
His love to Antony. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

"Here is now the fmith’s note for fhoeing and plow-irons.— 

Let it be ca/? and paid. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 
You caf? th’ event of war, my noble lord, 
And fumm/d th’ account of chance, before you faid, 
Let us make head. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 
‘The beft way to reprefent to life the manifold ufe of friend- 
fhip, is to caf? and-fee how many things there are, which a man 
cannot do himéelf. Bacon's Effays. 
I have lately been ca/fing in my thoughts the feveral unhap- 
pineffes of life, and comparing the infelicities of old age to thofe 
of infancy. Addifon. Spetiator, N° 131. 

22. To contrive; to plan out. 

The cloifter facing the South, is covercd with vines, and 
would have been proper for an orange-houfe ; and had, I doubt 

~ not, been caf? for that purpofe, if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue as it is now. Temple. 

23. To judge; to confider in order to judgment. 

; E If thou couldft, dotor, ca/? 
The water of my land, find her difeafe, 
And purge it to a found and priftine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That fhould applaud again. 

Peace, brother, be not over exquifite 

- — To café the fafhion of uncertain evils. 

24. To fix the parts in a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new caff, and mankind 
will be there ranged in different ftations of fuperiority. 
Addifon. Spectator, N? 219. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Milton. 


25. To glance; to direct the eye. 
Zelmanes’s languifhing countenance, with crofled arms, and 
fometimes cajt up eyes, fhe thought to have an excellent grace. 
Sidney, b. ii. 
As he paft along, 
How carneftly he caf? his eyes upon me. 
Begin, aufpicious boy, to cafè about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a {mile, thy mother fingle out. 
Dryden's Virgil, Pa/ft. iv. 
Far eaftward ca/? thine eye, from whence the fun, 

And orient fcience, at a birth begun. Pope’s Dunciad. 

He then led me to the rock, and, placing me on the top of 
it, Caf? thy eyes eaftward, faid he, and tell me what thou 
feeft. Addifon. Spectator, N° 159. 

26. To found; to form by running in a mould. 

When any fuch curious work of filver is to be caff, as re- 
quires that the impreffion of hairs, or very flender lines, be ta- 
ken off by the metal, it is not enough, that the filver be barely 
melted; but it muft be kept a confiderable while in a ftrong 


Shake/p. H. VII. 


fufion. Boyle. 
How to build fhips, and dreadful ordnance ca/?, 
Inftruct the artift. Waller. 


The father’s gricf reftrain’d his art ; 
He twice effay’d to caf? his fon in gold, 
Twice from his hands he dropp’d the forming mould. 
Dryden, Æncid vi. 
27. To melt metal into figures. 
Yon’ croud, he might refleét, yon’ joyful croud 
With reftlefs rage would pull my ftatue down, 
And cafi the brafs anew to his renown. Prior. 
‘This was but as a refiner’s fire, to purge out the drofs, and 
then caf? the mafs again into a new mould. Burnet s Theory: 
EG Vor. J 
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23, To model ; to form. 
We may take a quarter of a mile for the common meaiure 
`of the depth of the fea, if it were cafi into a channel of ar 
equal depth every where. Burnet’s Theory of tke Kari). 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical {tudics, 
fomc have been tempted to ca/f all their logical, their metaphy- 
fical, and their theological and snoral learning into this methad. 

Watis’s Logicks 
29. To communicate by rcfle&tion or emanation. 
So bright a fplendour, fo divine a grace, 

The glorious Daphnis ca/’s on his illuftrious race. Dryden. 

We may happen to find a fairer light ca/? over the fame 
fcriptures, and fee rcafon to alter our fentiments even in fome 
points of moment. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

30. To yicld, or give up, without rcferve or condition. 

The reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft any folid ground of 
fatisfaction, but in making God our friend, and in carrying a 
conf{cience fo clear, as may encourage us, with confidence, to 
caf? ourfelves upon him. South. 

31.. To inflict. 

The world is apt to ca/? great blame on thofe who have an in- 

difterency for opinions, efpeciall y in religion. Locke. 
32. To caf? away. To fhipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting with a ftorm, 

it thruft Juhn Thomas upon the iflands to the South, where he 
“was caff away. ` Raleigh's Effays. 

His father Philip had, by like mifhap, been like to have been 

caf? away upon the coaft of England. Knolles’s Hiftory: 
With pity mov’d, for others caf? away 


On rocks of hope and fears. Rofcommon. 
But now our fears tempeftuous grow, 
And caf? our hopes away ; 
Whilft you, regardlefs of our wee, 
Sit carelefs at a play. Dorfet. 


33- Tocaf? away. Yo lavifh; to wafte in profufion; to turti to 
no ule. 

They that want means to nourifh children, will abftain from 
marriage ; or, which is all one, they ca/? away their bodies up- 
on rich old women. Raleigh s Effays. 

France, haft thou yct more blood to caf? away ? 

Say, fhall the current of our right run on? Shakefo. K. Fio 
He might be filcnt, and not caf? away 

His fentences in vain. Ben. Fohnfon's Catiline. 
O Marcia, O my fifter, ftill there’s hope ! 

Our father will not caf? away a life, 

So necdful to us all, and to his country. 

34. To cafi away. To ruin. 

It is no impofible thing for ftates, by an overfight in fome onc 
aét or treaty between them and their potent oppofites, utterly to 
caft away themf{clves for ever. Hooker, L. iii. § 10. 

35. To caft down. To deje&t; to deprefs the mind. 
We're not the firft, 

Who, with beft meaning, have incuir’d the worft ; 

For thee, opprefled king, I am caf? down ; 

Myfelf could elfe outfrown falfe fortune’s frown. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

The beft way will be to lethim fee you are much caft down, 
and afflicted, for the ill opinion he entertains of you. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 171. 
36. To cafè off. To difcard; to put away. 
The prince will, in the perfectnefs of time, 
Caf? off his followers. Shake/p. Henry IV. poli. 
He led me on to mightieft deeds, 

But now hath ca/? me off, as never known. Milt. Agoni/les. 

How! not call him father? I fee preferment alters a man 
ftrangely ; this may ferve me for an ufe of inftruction, to ca/? 
off my father, when I am great. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 

l long to clafp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ftubborn virtue to my paffion : 
When I have gone thus far, I’d ca/? her off. Addifon’s Cato. 
37. To caf off. Vo reje&. 

It is not to be imagined, that a whole fociety of men fhould 
publickly and profelfedly difown, and cafè off a rule, which 
they could not but be infallibly certain was a law. Lacke. 

38. To caft off. To difburden one’s felf of. 

All confpired in one to caf? off their fubjection to the crown 
of England. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

This maketh them, through an unweariable defire of recciv- 
ing inftruction, to cafi off the care of thofe very affairs, which 
do moft concern their eftate. Hooker, Preface. 

The true reafon why any man is an athcift, is becaufe he is 
a wicked man: religion would curb him in his lufts; and 
therefore he ca/fs it off, and puts all the fcorn upon it he can. 

Tillotfon, Serm. ii. 

Company, in any action, gives credit and countenance to 
the agent ; and fo much as the finner gets of this, fo much he 
cafes off of fhame. South. 

We'fce they never fail to exert themfelves, and to caf? ofthe 
oppreffion, when they feel the weight of it. Addifon. 

39: To caft of. To leave behind, 

Away he fvours crofs the fields, ca/ts off the dogs, and gains 

a wood ; but, preffing through a thicket, the bufhes held him 
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Addifon’s Cato. 


by the horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked him down- 
L’Eftrange, Fab. xlii. 
40. To caft of. {hunting term.] To let go, or fet free; as, to 
caft off the dogs. 
41. To caf? out. To reje&; to turn out of doors. 
Thy brat hath been ca/? out, like to itfelf, no father own- 
ing it, Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 
42. To caf out. To vent; to fpeak; with fome intimation of 
negligence or vehemence. 
Why doft thou caf? out fuch ungenerous terms 
Againft the lords and fovereigns of the world? 
43- Toca/i up. Tocompute; to calculate. 
Some writers, in ca/fing up the goods moft defirable in life, 
have given them this rank, health, beauty, and riches. Ternple. 
A man who defigns to build, is very exact, as he fuppofes, in 
cafting up the coft beforehand ; but, generally (peaking, he is 
miftaken in his account. Dryden's Fab, Preface. 
44. To caft up. To vomit. 
Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him, 
That thou provok’ft thyfelf to caff him up. Shake/p. H. IV. 
Their villainy goes againft my weak ftomach, and therefore 
I muft caf? it up. Shake[p. Henry V. 
O, that in time Rome did not caft 
Her errours up, this fortune to prevent. Ben. ‘Fobnfon's Catil. 
Thy foolith errour find ; 


Add. Cato. 


Cafi up the poifon that infects thy mind. Dryden. 
To Cast. v. n. 
1. To contrive; to turn the thoughts. 
Then clofely as he might, he ca/? to leave 
The court, not asking any pafs or leave. Spenfer. 


From that day forth, I caf in careful mind, 
To feek her out with labour and long time. Fairy Q, b. i. 
We have three that bend themfelves, looking into the expe- 
riments of their fellows, and caf? about how to draw out of 
them things of ufe and practice for man’s life and knowledge. 
Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
But firft he ca/?s to change his proper fhape ; 
Which clfe might work him danger or delay. Par. L. b. iii. 
As a fox, with hot purfuit 
Chas’d through a warren, ca/? about 
To fave his credit. Hudilras, p. ii. cant. iii. 
All events, called cafual, among inanimate bodies, are me- 
chanically produced according to the determinate figures, tex- 
tures, and motions of thofe bodies, which are not confcious of 
their own operations, nor contrive and ca/? about how to bring 


fuch: events to pafs. Bentley. 
This way and that I caf? to fave my friends, 
Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. Pope's Odyffey. 


2. To admit of a form, by cafting or melting. 

It comes at the firft fufion into a mafs that is immediately 
malleable, and will not run thin, fo as to caf? and mould, un- 
lefs mixed with poorer ore, or cinders.  Vcodward on Fojfils. 

3. To warp; to grow out of form. 

Stuff is faid to caf? or warp, when, by its own drought, or 
moifture of the air, or other accident, it alters its flatnefs and 
ftraightnefs. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Cast. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of cafting or throwing; a throw. 
So when a fort of lufty fhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reft outgo 
So far, but that the reft are meafuring ca/?s, 


‘Their emulation and their paftime lafts. Waller. 
Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A caft of dreadful duft will foon allay. Dryden's Virgil. 


2. The thing thrown. 

Some harrow their ground over, and fow wheat or rye on it 
with a broad ca/? ; fome only with a fingle ca/?, and fome with 
a double. Mortimer. 

. State of any thing caft or thrown. 

In his own inftance of cafting ambs-ace, though it partake 
more of contingency than of freedom; fuppofing the pofiture 
of the party’s hand, who did throw the dice; fuppofing the 
figure of the table, and of the dice themfelves ; fuppofing the 
meafure of force applied, and fuppofing all other things which 
did concur to the production of that ca/f, to be the very fame 
they were, there is no doubt but, in this cafe, the caf? is necef- 
fary. Bramhall’s Anfwer to Hobbes. 

Plato compares life to a game at tables ; there what caff we 
fhall have is not in our power, but to manage it well, that is. 

Norris. 


bo 


4. The fpace through which any thing is thrown. 
And he was withdrawn from them about a ftone’s caff, and 
knecled down and prayed. Luke, xxii. 41. 
5. Aftroke; a touch. 
We have them all with one voice for giving hima caf? of 
their court prophecy. Scuth. 
Another caf? of their politicks, was that of endeavouring to 
impeach an innocent lady, for her faithful and diligent fervice 
of the qucen. Swift's Examiner, N° 19. 
This was a caf? cf Wood's politicks ; for his information was 
wholly falfe and groundlefs, which he knew very well. Swift. 
©. Motion of the eye, 1 
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Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flcxion or caf? of the 
eye afide ; for pity is but grief in anothcr’s behalf; the caf? of 
the eye is a gefture of averfion, or lothnefs, to behold the ob- 
jest of pity. Bacon's Natural Hiflory 

If any man defires to look on this doétrine of gravity, let 
him turn the firft ca/? of his eyes on what we have faid of 

Dighy on the Soul, 
There held in holy paffion ftill, j’ 

Forget thyfelf to marble, till, f 

With a fad leaden downward cafl, 

Thou fix them on the earth as falt. 

They are the beft epitomes in the world, and let you fee, 


with one caf? of an eye, the fubftance of above an hundred 


pages. 
7. The throw of dice. 
8, Chance from the caft of dice. 
Were it good, ty 
To fet the exact wealth of all our ftates inks 
All at one caff; to fet fo rich a main t 
On the nice hazard of fome doubtful hour? Shażefp. H. IV. 


Addifon cn ancient Medals 


In the laft war, has it not fomctimes been an even caff, whe- 


ther the army fhould march this way or that way ? . South. 
g. Venture from throwing dice. i : 

When you have brought them to the very laft caff, they will 

offer to come to you, and fubmit themfelves. Spenfer on Ireland. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 

The long contended honours of the field, 

Than venture all his fortune at a.ca/?, i 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lofe at laft. Dryden. 

Will you turn recreant at the laft ca/?? you muft along. 

Drydens Stanifo Friar. 
10. A mould; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick poem, but in an- 
other caf? and figure, than any that ever had been written be- 
fore. “Prior. 

11. A fhade ; or tendency to any colour. 4 

A flaky mafs, grey, with a ca/? of green, in which the talky 
matter makes the greateft part of the mafs. Wacdward, 

‘The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be florid, the 
red part congealing, and the ferum ought to be without any 
greenith ca/ft. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

12. Exteriour appearance. 
The native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale cafi of thought. Shakefp. Hamlet, 
New names, new dreffings, and the modern cafi, 
Some fccnes, fome perfons alter’d, and outfac’d ° 
The world. Sir F. Denham, 
13. Manner; air; micen. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expreffions, 
and fomething of a neat ca/? of verfe, are properly the drefs, 
gems, or loofe ornaments of poetry. Pope’s Letters. 

Negleét not the little figures and turns on the words, nor 
fometimes the very caf? of the periods; neither omit or con- 
found any rites or cuftoms of antiquity. Pope’s Ef: on Homer. 

14. A flight; a number of hawks difmiffed from the fit. 

A caft of merlins there was befides, which, flying of a gal- 
lant height over certain bufhes, would beat the birds that rofe, 
down unto the bufhes, as falcons will do wild fowl over a river. 

Sidney, b. ii. 
Ca'sTANET. n. f. [ca/faneta, Sp.] Small fhells of ivory, or hard 
wood, which dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, to have ex- 
prefled provocation, they had gone together by the ears like a 
pair of ca/fanets. Congreve’s Way of the World. 

Ca’staway. n. f. [from caf? and away.] A perfon loft, or 
abandoned by providence. 

Neither given any leave to fearch in particular who are the 
heirs of the kingdom of God, who caffaways. Hooker, b. v. 

Left that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myfelf fhould be a caffaway. 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

Ca’staway. adj. [from the fubft.] _ Ufelefs; of no value. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaflal and flave of 
death, or only remember, at our ca/faway leifure, the impri- 
foned immortal foul. Raleigh’ s Hiflory. 

Ca'step. The participle preterite of cafi, but improperly, and 
found perhaps only in the following paflage. 
When the mind is guicken’d, out of doubt, 

The organs, though defuné and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 

With ca/ted flough and frefh legecity.  Shake/p. Henry V. 

Ca'sTELLAIN. 2. f. [caflellano, Span.) The captain, governoury 
or conftable of a caftle. 
Ca'sTELLANY. ith [from ca/tle.] The manour or lordthip be- 
longing to a caftle ; the extent of its land and jurifdiion. 
Phillips's World of Words. 
Ca'sTELLATED. adj. [from caftle.] Inclofed within a building, 


as a fountain or ciltern caflellated. Di. 
Ca'stTER. n.f. [from to caf?.] 
1. A thrower ; he that cafts. 
If, with this throw, the ftrongeft caffer vyc, 
Stull, further ftill, I bid the difcus fly. Poges Odyfey. 


2, A calculator; a man that calculates fortunes. 
Did 


a 
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Did any of them fet up for a cafter of fortunate figures, what 
might he not get by his predictions ? Addifon. Speé?. N° 191. 
To CASTIGATE. v. a. [caftigo, Lat.] To chaftife; to chaf- 
ten; to correct ; to punifh. 
If thou didft put this four cold habit on, 
To cafligate thy pride, ’twere well. 
CasTiGa’rion. n. f: [from to caftigate.] 
1, Penance; difcipline. 
This hand of yours requires 
A fequefter from liberty ; fafting and prayer, 
With caftigation, excrcife devout. Shakelp, Othello. 
2. Punifhment; corre&tion. Ae 

The ancients had thefe conjectures touching thefe foods and 
conflagrations, fo as to frame them into an hypothefis for the 
caftigation of the excefles of generation. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 

3. Emendation. 

Their ca/rigations were accompanied with encouragements ; 
which care was taken, to keep me from looking upon as mere 
compliments. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

Ca’sticaTory. adj. [from caftigate.} Punitive, in order to 
amendment. 

There were other ends of penalties inflicted, either proba- 
tory, ca/tigatory, or exemplary. Bramhall againf?: Hobbes. 

Ca’sTING-NET. n. J. [from cafting and net.) A net to be thrown 
into the water. 


Shake/p. Timon, 


Ca/ting-nets did rivers bottoms {weep. May's Virgil. 
CA/STLE. 7. J. [caftellurn, Lat. } 
1. A ftrong houfe, fortified againft affaults. 
The ca/tle of Macduff I will furprife. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
‘To forfeit al] your goods, lands, tenements, 


And caflles, 

2. CASTLES in the air. 
out reality. 

Thefe were but like caftles in the air, and in men’s fancies 
vainly imagined. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

CASTLE soap. x. f. [I fuppofe corrupted from Ca/file foap.] A 
kind of foap. 

I have a letter from a foap-boiler, defiring me to write upon 
the prefent duties on Cajtle foap. Addifon. Spectator, N° 488, 

CasTLep. ad. [from ca/ile.] Furnithed with caftles. 

The horfes neighing by the wind is blown, 

And ca/tled elephants o’erlook the town. Dryden's Aurengz. 

Ca'sTLEWARD. n. f. [from ca/fle and ward. ] 

An impofition laid upon fuch of the king’s fubjcéts, as dwell 
within a certain compafs of any caftle, toward the maintenance 
of fuch as watch and ward the cattle, Cowel. 

Ca'sTLING. n.f. [from caf.] An abortive. 

We fhould rather rely upon the urine of a caftling’s bladder, 
a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fecond diftillation of urine, as 
Helmont hath commended. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Ca’stror, CHESTER, are derived from the Sax. cearzen, a city, 
town, or caftle ; and that from the Latin caftrum; the Saxons 
chufing to fix in fuch places of ftrength and figure, as the Ro- 
mans had before built or fortified, Gibfon’s Camden. 

Ca’stor. n.f. [caflor, Lat.] 

1. A beaver. See Beaver. 

2. A fine hat madc of the furr of a beaver. 

CASTOR and POLLUX, [In meteorology.] A firy meteor, 
which, at fea, appears fometimes fticking to a part of the fhip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is feen alone, it is more properly called Helena, which portends 
the fevereft part of the {torm to.be yet behind; two are deno- 
minated Ca/for and Pollux, and fometi:nes Tyndarides, which 
portend a ceffation of the ftorm. Chambers. 

CASTO'REUM. n.f. [from caflor. In pharmacy.] A liquid 
matter inclofed in bags or purfes, near the anus of the caftor, 
falfely taken for his tefticles. Thefe bags are about the bignefs 
of a goofe’s egg, and found indifferently in males and females ; 
when taken off, the matter dries and condenfes, fo as to be re- 
duced toa powder, which is oily, of a fharp bitter tafte, and a 
ftrong difagreeable fmell, and ufed to fortify the head and ner- 
vous parts. Chambers. 

CASTRAMETA'TION. n. f. [from caftrametor, Lat.) The art or 
practice of encamping. 

To CASTRATE. v. a. [caftro, Lat.] 

1. To geld. 

2. To take away the obfcene parts of a writing. 

CasTRA'TION. n. f. [from cafirate.] The act of gelding. 

The largeft necdle fhould be ufed, in taking up the fperma- 
tick veflels in ca/fration, Sharp’s Surgery, 

Eriki bn. A kind of hawk. 

Ca’sTREL. 

Casrre'nstan. adj. [cafirenfis, Lat.] Belonging toa camp. D. 

CASUAL. adj. (cafueh Fr. from cafus, Lat. ] Accidental ; arif- 
ing from chance; depending upon chance; not certain. 

{he revenue of Ireland, both certain and cafual, did not 
rife unto ten thoufand pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

That which feemeth mott cafual and fubje& to fortune, is 
vet difpofed by the ordinance of God. Raleigh s Hiftory. 

Whcther found, where cafual fire 
Had walled woods, on mountain, or in vale 
Down to-the veins of earth, Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 566. 


Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
[chateaux d E/pagne, Fr.] Projects with- 


CA T 
_ The commiffioners entertained themfelves by the fire-fide; 
in general and cafual ditcourfes. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Mott of our rarities have been found out by cafual emergen- 
ĉy, and have been the works of time and chance; rather thas of 
philofophy. Glanville's Scepfis, Ge 235 

The expences of fome of them always exceed their certain 
annual income; but feldom thcir cafual fupplies. I call them 
¢a/ual, in compliance with the common form. Atterbury. 

Ca‘suatty. ady. [from ca/ual.] Accidentally; without d= 
fign, or fet purpofe, 
Go, bid my woman 

Search for a jewel, that too cafually 

Hath left minc arm. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Wool new fhorn, laid cafually upon a veflel of verjuice, had 
drunk up the Verjuice, though the veffel was without any flaw. 

Bacons Natural Hif. N° 70: 

I fhould have acquainted my judge with one advantage, and 

which 1 now cafually remember. Dryden's Virgil, Dedicatien. 
Ca’suatness. n /, [from cafual.] Accidentalnefs. 
Ca’suaLry. n. f. [from cafual.] 
1. Accident; a thing happening b chance; not defign. 

With more patience men ldg the lofles that befall theri 
by mere cafualty, than the damages which they fuftain by injuf- 
tice. Raieigh's B//ayss 

That Oétavius Cæfar fhould thift his camp that night that it 
happened to be took by the enemy, was a mere cafualty ; yet 
it preferved a perfon, who lived to eftablifh a total alteration of 
government in the imperial city of the world. South. 

2. Chance that produces unnatural dcath. 
Builds in the weather on the outwatd wall, 

Ev’n in the force and road of cafualty. 

Shake/p. Merchant of Fenice: 

It is obferved in particular nations, that, within the {pace of 
two or three hundred years, notwithftanding all ca/walties, the 
number of men doubles. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

We find one cafualty in our bills; of which, though there be 
daily talk, there is little effect. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Ca'suist. nf. [cafuifte, Fr. from cafus, Lat.} One that ftudies 
and fettles cafes of confcience. 

The judgment of any ca/ui/?, or learned divine, concerning 
the {tate of a man’s foul, is not fufficient to give him confi- 
dence. South 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porters without two or three 
cafuifts in it, that will fettle you the rights of princes. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N° 5: 
Who fhall decide, when do&tors difagree; 
And foundeft ca/uifis doubt, like you and me? Pope. 
Casur'/sticaL. adj. [from cafuift.] Relating to cafes of con- 
{cience ; containing the doétrine relating to cafes. 

What arguments they have to beguile poor, fimple, unftablé 
fouls with, I know not; but furely the practical, tafuifrical, 
that is, the principal, vital part of their religion favours very 
little of {pirituality. South. 

Ca‘suistRy. z. fà [from cafuif?.] The fcience of a cafuift; the 
doćtrine of cafes of confcience. l 
Conceffion would not pafs for good cafuifiryin thefe ages. 
Pope's Odyffcy, Notes. 
Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn; 
Chicane in furs, and ca/uifiry in lawn. Pope's Dunciad, 
CAT. n.f. [katz; Teuton. chat, Fr.] A domeftick animal that 
catches mice, commonly reckoned by naturalifts the loweft or- 
der of the leonine fpecies. 
’T was you incens’d the rabble : 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As l can of thofe myfteries, which heav’n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

‘Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A cat, as fhe beholds the light, draws the ball of her cye 
{mall and long, being covered over with a green fkin; and di- 
lates it at pleafure. Peacham on Drawing. 

CAT. n.f. A fort of fhip. 

CAT in the pan. [ imagined by fome to be tightly written Catipan, 
as coming from Catipani, revolted governours. An unknown 
corre{pondent imagines, very naturally, that it is corrupted 
irom Cate in the pan.] 

‘There is a cunning which we, in England, calf the turning 
of the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man fays to 
another, he lays it as if another had faid it to him. Bacon. 

CAT o' nine tails. A whip with nine lafhes, ufed for the punifh- 
ment of crimes. 

_ You dread reformers of an impious age; 

You awful cat 0 nine tails to the {tage, 

This once be juft, and in our caule engage: 

Prologue to Vanbruch’s Falle Friese 
CATACHRE'SIS. n. f. [xalaxencss, abufe.} It is, in thetorick, 
the abule of a trope, when the words are too far wrefted from 
their native fignification, or when one word is abufively put for 
another, for want of the proper word; as; a voice beautiful to 
the car. Smith's Rhetovick. 
CATACHRE'STICAL. adj. [from catachrefis. } Contrary to pro- 
per ufe; forced ; far fetched. 
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A catachreftical and far derived fimilitude it holds with men, 

that is, in a bifurcation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca’raciysm. n f. [xalzxru7y%.] A deluge; an inundation 5 
ufed generally for the univerfal deluge. 

‘The opinion that held thefe catacly/is and empvrofes univer- 
fal, was fuch, as held, that it put a total confummation unto 
things in this lower world. Hal's Origin of Mankind. 

Cal’racomus. 7. f. [trom x2 and x03, a hollow. or cavity. ] 
Sybterrancous cavities for the burial of the dead ; of which there 
are a great number about three miles from Rome, fuppofed to 
be the caves and cells where the primitive chriftians hid and af- 
{embled themfelvcs, and where they interred the martyrs, which 

‘are accordingly vifited with devotion. But, anciently, the word 
catacomb was only underltood of the tombs of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and Mr. Monro, in the Parlefophical Tranfactions, fup- 
pofes the cataco:nbs to have been originally the fepulchres of the 
firtt Romans. Places like thefe might afford convenient re- 
{ortments to the primitive chriftians, but could never be built 
by them. Chambers. 

CATAGMA'TICK. adj. [xæuypu, a fradture.] That which has 
the quality of confolidating the parts. 

I put on a catagmatick emplafter, and, by the ufc of a laced 

> glove, fcattered the pituitous fwelling, and ftrengthened it. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 

CATALE'PSIS. n. fi [xcilérm}o.] A lighter fpecies of the apo- 

plexy, or epilepfy. 


There is a difeafe called a catalep/is, wherein the patient is. 


fuddenly feized without fenfe or motion, and remains in the 
{ame pofture in which the difeafe feizeth him. Arbuthnot. 
CaraLoGuE. n. f. [xalarcy®.} An enumeration of particu- 
lars; a lift; a regifter of things one by one. 
In the catalogue ye go for men, 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
Make a catalogue of all the profperous facrilegious perfons, 
and I believe they will be repeated much fooner than the alpha- 
bet. South. 
I was in the library of manufcripts belonging to St. Lau- 
rence, of which there is a printed catalogue; 1 looked into the 
Virgil which difputes its antiquity with that of the Vatican. 
Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
The bright Tygcte, and the fhining Bears, 
With all the failors catalogue of ftars. Addifon’s Ovid. 
Caramolunrain. n.f. [from cat and mountain.] A fierce ani- 
mal, refembling a cat. 
The black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe fide were feen 
the glaring catamountain, and the quill-darting porcupine. 
Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 
CA'TAPHRACT. n. f. [cataphragta, Lat.) A horfeman in com- 
plete armour. 
On each fide went armed guards, 
Both horfe and foot before him and behind, 
Archers and flingers, catapbraé?s and {pears. Milt. Agont/t. 
CAa'TAPLASM. nfo [xalamracue.] A poultice; a foft and moift 
application. 
I bought an unction of amountebank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no catapla/m fo rare, 
Colleétcd from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Warm catapla/ms difcufs, but fcalding hot may confirm the 
tumour. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CATAPULT. n. fi [catapulta, Lat.] = An engine ufed anciently 
to throw ftones. 
The balifta violently fhot great ftones and quarrels, as alfo 
the catapults. Camden's Remains. 
CATARACT. i.f. [tagas] A fall of water from on high; 
a fhoot of water; a cafcade. 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow ! 
You cataraé?s and hurricanes, fpout, 
‘Till you have drench’d our fteeples, drown’d the cocks. 
Shake/p. King Lear. 
What if all | 
Her ftores were open’d, and this firmament 
Of hell fhould fpout her cataraéis of fire? 
Impendent horrours ! Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. l. 170. 
No fooner he, with them of man and beatt 
Sele&t for life, thall in the ark be lodg’d, 
And fhelter’d round ;~ but all the cataracts 
Of heav’n fet open, on the carth fhall pour 
Rain, day and night. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. l. 824. 
‘Torrents and loud impetuous cataracis, 
‘Through roads abrupt, and rude unfafhion’d tracts, 
Run down the lofty mountain’s channel’d fides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore, 
CATARACT. [In medicine.} A fuffufion of the eye, when little 
clouds, motes, and flics, feem to float about in the air; when 
econfirmed, the pupil of the cyc is cither wholly, or in part, 
covered, and fhut up with a little thin fkin, fo that the light has 
no admittance. Quincy. 
Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewife much acri- 
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‘mony ; for it cleanfeth the eyes: it is good alio for cataracts. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N° 639: 

CATARRH. n. f. [xAadiiv, defiuo.] A dchuxion of a fharp fe- 
rum from the glands about the hcad and throat, generally occa- 
fioned by a diminution of infenfible perfpiration, or cold, 
wherein what fhould pafs by the skin, ouzes out upon thofe 
glands, and occaficns irritations. “The caufcs are, whatfoever 
occafions tco great a quantity of ferum in the body 5 whatfo- 
ever hinders the difcharge by urine, and the porcs of the skin. 
Quincy. 

All fev’rous kinds, 

Convulfions, cpilepfies, fierce catarrhs. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Neither was the body then fubject to die by piecemeal, and — 
languifh under coughs, catarrhs, or confumptions. South. 

Cara'RRHAL. j adj. [irom catarrh. Relating to a catarrh ; 
Cara/‘RRHOUS. § proceeding from a catarrh. g 

The catarrhal fever requires evacuations. Floyer. 

Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, catarrhous, \cuco- — 
phlegmatick conftitution. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CATA’STROPHE. n. f. [xdlaclgop. ] os 
1. The change or revolution, which produces the conclufion or 
final event of a dramatick piece. 

Pat !—He comes like the cata/frophe of the old comedy. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

That philofopher declares for tragedies, whofe cata/trophes 

are unhappy, with relation to the principal characters. Dennis. 
2. A final event; a conclufion generally unhappy. - 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moft horrible and porten- 
tuous cata/frophe that nature ever yet faw ; an elegant and ha- 
bitable earth quite fhattered. Woodwara’s Nat. Hifi. ~ 

Ca’'TcaL. n. f. [from cat and call.) A fqueaking inftrument, 
ufed in the playhoufe to condemn plays. in 

A young lady, at the theatre, conccived a paffion for a noto- 
rious rake that headed a party of catcals. Spectator, N° 602. 

Three catcals be the bribe 
Of him, whofe chatt’ring fhames the monkcy tribe. Pope- 
To CATCH. v. a. preter. I catched, or caught; 1 have catched 
or caught. [ketfen, Dutch.} 
1. To lay holdon with the hand ; intimating the fuddennefs of 
the action. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and fmote him, and flew him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

2. To ftop any thing flying; to receive any thing in the paflage. 
Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 

To Tufculum or Algido repair ; 

Or in moift Tivoli’s retirement find 

A cooling fhade. 

3. To feize any thing by purfuit. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when he caught 
it, he let it go again ; and after it again ; and over and over he 
comes, and up again; and caught it again. Shake/p. Coriolan: 

4. To ftop any thing. : 

A thepherd diverted himfelf with toffing up eggs, and catch- 

ing them again. Spectator, N° 160. 
5. To enfnare; to intangle ina {nare; to hold in a trap. 

And they fent unto him certain of the Pharifees and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. Mar. xii. 13- 

Thefe artificial methods of reafoning are more adapted to 
catch and entangle the mind, than to inftru€tand inform the 
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underftanding. Locke. 
6. To receive fuddenly. 
The curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. Dryden. 
But ftopp’d for fear, thus violently driv’n, 
The fparks fhould catch his axletree of heav’n. Dryden. 


7. To faften fuddenly upon ; to fcize. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak. 2 Sam. xviii. 19. 

Would they, like Benhadad’s embafladours, catch hold of 
every amicable expreffion ? Decay of Piety. 

8. To feize unexpectedly. 

To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they might 2c- 

cufe him. Luke, xi. 54. 
g. To feize eagerly. 

They have caught up every thing greedily, with that bufy 
minute curiofity, and unfatisfactory inquifitivencts, which Se- 
neca Calls the difeafe of the Greeks. Effay cn Homer. 

10. To pleafe; to feize the affections ; to charm. 
For I am young, a novice in the trade, 

The fool of love, unpractis’d to perfuade, 

And wanting the foothing arts that catch the fair, 

But, caught myfelf, lie ftruggling in the fnare, 

I’ve perus’d her well ; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 

“That they have caught the king. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
11. To reccive any contagion or difeafe. 

I cannot name the difcafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Thofe meafles, 
Which we difdain fhould tetter us, yet feck 
The very way to catch them, Shakefp. Cori¢lanus. 
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ie! it, or came by it, 
am to learn, Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Pe totreit ot our iritifh ladies expofe their necks and'arms 
t te open air, which the men could not do, without catching 


cold, for wen: oi Seng accuftomed to it. — Addifon. Guardian. 
Or cai] the winds through Jong arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold ata Venetian door. 
12. To catch at. ‘To endeavour fuddenly to lay hold on. 
Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fcald rhimers 
Rallad us out of tune. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of fubverting the ftate. 
Addifon's State of the War. 
To Carcu. v. n. To be contagious; to fpread infection. 
*Vis time to give them phyfick, their difeafes 
Are grown fo catching. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Sicknefs is catching ; oh, were favour fo! 
Your’s would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shakefp. 
Confidering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 


Pope. 


may be enumerated with the worft of epidemicks. Harvey. 
When the yellow hair in flame fhould fall, 
The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dryden. 
‘The palace of Deiphobus afcends 
In fmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryden. 
Does the fedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the ranks? Addifon’s Cato. 


CATCH. n. f. [trom the verb.] 

1. Seizure; the act of feizing any thing that flies, or hides. 

And furely taught by his open eye, . 
His eye, that ev’n did mark her trodden grafs, 
That fhe would fain the catch of Strephon fly. 

2. The act of taking quickly from another. 
Several quires, placed one over againft another, and taking 
the voice by catches anthem-wife, give great pleafure. Bacon. 
3. A fong fung in fuccefhion, where one catches it from another. 
This is the tune of our catch, plaid by the picture of nobody. 


Shake/p. Tempe/?. 
Far be from thence the glutton parafite, 
Singing his drunken catches all the night. Dryden, jun. 
‘The meat was ferv’d, the bowls were crown’d, 
Catches werc fung, and healths went round. 
4. Watch; the pofture of feizing. 

Both of them lay upon the catch for a great ation; it is no 

wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one fubject. 
r Addifon on ancient Medals. 
5- An advantage taken ; hold laid on. 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a few things, 
which are moft obvious to men’s obfervations. Bacon. 

‘The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a few inftances ; 
as the manner is in the philofophy received. Bacon. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. Dryden. 
6. Thething caught; profit; advantage. 
Heétor fhall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains; he were as good crack a fufty nut with no kernel. 
Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
7. A {natch ; a fhort interval of a&tion. 
It has been writ by catches, with many intervals. 
8. A taint; a flight contagion. 
We retain a catch of thofe pretty {tories, and our awakened 
imagination {miles in the recollection. Glanville’s Scep/is, c. 3. 
g. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hook. 
10. A {mall fwift failing fhip. 
Ca’rcHeR. 2. f. [from catch.] 
1. He that catches. 
2. That in which any thing is caught. 
Scallops will move fo itrongly, as oftentimes to leap out of 
the catcher wherein they are caught. Grew’s Mufaun. 
Ca’tcHr Ly. x. f: [from catch and fly.] A plant; a fpecies of 
campion ; which fee. 
CA'TCHPOLL. n.f. [from catch and poll.] A ferjeant; a bum- 
bailiff. 

Though now it be ufed as a word of contempt, yet, in an- 
cient times, it feems to have been ufed without reproach, for 
fuch as we now call ferjeants of the mace, or any other that 
ufes to arreft men upon any caufe. Cowel. 

They call all temporal bufineffes underfheriffries, as if they 
were but matters for underfheriffs and catchpolls ; though many 
times thofe underfheriftries do more good than their high fpe- 
culations. Bacon's Effays. 


Sidney. 


Prior. 
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Another montter, 

Sullen of afpect, by the vulgar call’d 

A catchpoll, whofe polluted hands the gods, 

With force incredible and magick charms, 

Erft have endu’d, if he his ample palm 

Should haply on ill fated fhoulder lay 

Of debtor. Philips. 

CA'TCHWORD. x. f. [from catch and word. With printers. ] 

The word at the corner of the page under the laft line, which 
is repeated at the top of the next page. 

Vou. I. 
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CATECHE'TICAL. adj. [from xduyie.] Confifting of queftions 
and anfwers. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing; he 
would ask his adverfary queftion upon queftion, till he con- 
vinced him out of his own mouth, that his opinions were 
wrong. Addifan. Speflators N° 2 38. 

CATECHE'TICALLY. adu. [from catechetical.] In the way of 
qucition and anfwer. 

To CA/VECHISE. v. a. [xalnyée. ] 

1. Vo inftruct by afking queftions, and correéting the anfwers. 

I will catecht/e the world tor him; that is, make queftions, 
and bid them anfwer. Shakefp. Othello. 

Had thofe three thoufand fouls been catechifed by our mo- 
dern cafuifts, we had feen a wide difference. Decay of Prety. 

2. To queftion; to interrogate ; to examine; to try by inter- 
rogatories, 
Why then I fuck my tecth, and catechi/e ; 
My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King Jobn, 
There flies about a ftrange report, 

Of fome exprefs arriv’d at court; 

I’m ftopp’d by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis'd in ev'ry ftreet. Swift. 
Ca'TECHISER. n. f. [from to catcchifa] One who catechizes. 
Ca’TECHISM. 2. f: [from xcIngita.] A form of inftruétion by 

means of queftions and anfwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been fundry always ufual in 
God’s church; for the firft introduétion of youth to the know- 
ledge of God, the Jews even till this day have their catechifms. 

Hooker, b. v. § 19. 

He had no catechi/m but the creation, needed no ftudy but re- 

flection, and read no book but the volume of the world. South. 

Ca’TECHIST. n. f. [xalnyicns.] One whofe charge is to inftruct 
by queftions, or to queftion the uninftru€ted concerning reli- 
gion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, who had not 
been inftruéted by the catechift in this foundation, which the 
catechi/? received from the bifhop.  Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

CATECHU'MEN. n. f. [xalnyeuo®.] One who is yet in the firft 
rudiments of chriftianity ; the loweft order of chriftians in the 
primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Auftin’s 
time, till the catechumens were difmifled. Stillingfleet. 

CATECHUME'NICAL. adj. [from catechumen.] Belonging to the 
catechumens. Dia. 

CATEGORICAL. adj. [from category.] Abfolute; adequate ; 
pofitive ; equal to the thing to be exprcfled. 

The king’s commiffioners defired to know whether the par- 
liament’s commiffioners did believe, that bifhops were unlaw- 
ful? To which they could never obtain a categorical anfwer. 

Clarendon, b. viiia 

A fingle propofition, which is alfo categorical, may be divided 

again into fimple and complex. Wattss Logick. 
W a i adv. [from categorical.) Pofitively; ex- 
prefsly. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts where-ever 
trade is great, and continues fo, that trade muft be nationally 
profitable. Child’s Difcourfe of Trade. 

CA’/TEGORY. n. f. [xalnyog.a.] A clafs; arank; an order of 
ideas ; a predicament, 

The abfolute infinitude, in a manner, quite changes the na- 
ture of beings, and exalts them into a different category. Cheyne. 

Carena’RIAN. adj. [from catena, Lat.] Relating to a chain; 
refembling a chain. 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by a rope or chain 
hanging freely between two points of fufpenfion. Harris. 

The back is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, 
by which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

To CA’/TENATE. v. a. [from catena, Lat.] To chain. Did. 
CATENA'TION. n. f. [from catena, Lat.] Link; regular con- 
nexion. 

Which catenation, or conferving union, whenever his plea- 
fure fhall divide, let go, or feparate, they fhall fall from thcir 
exiftence. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Ca’TER. v. n. [from cates.] To provide food; to buy in 
victuals. 
He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea providently caters for the {parrow, 

Be comfort to my age. Shake[p. As you like it, 
CA'TER. n.f. [from the verb.] Provider; colleStor of provi- 

fions, or viCtuals. 

The oyfters dredged in this Lyner, find a welcomer accep- 
tance, where the tafte is cater for the {tomach, than thofe of the 
Tamar. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwal. 

CA'TER. n.f. [quatre, Fr.] The four of cards and dice. 
Ca’rER-cousin. n. f. A corruption of quatre-coufin, from the 
ridiculoufnefs of calling coufin or relation to fo remote a de- 
ree, 
i: His mafter and he, faving your worfhip’s reverence, are fearce 
cater-coufins. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Poctry and reafon, how comc thefe to be cater-coufins ? 

Rymer’s Tragedies of the laf Aze: 
nily CATERER, 
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CATERER. n. f. [from cater.] One employed to felect and buy 
in provifions for the family ; the providore or purveyor. 
Let no {cent oflentive the chamber infeft ; 

Let fancy, not colt, prepare all our difhes ; 

Let the caterer mind the tafte of each gueft, 

And the cook in his drefiing comply with their wifhes. 

Ben, ‘fobnfon’s Tavern Academy. 
_He made the greedy ravens to be Eliass caterers, and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

Seldom fhall one fce in cities or courts that athletick vigour, 
which is fecn in poor houfes, where nature is their cook, and 
neceflity their caterer. South. 

Ca'reress. n. f. [trom cater.] A woman employed to cater, 
or provide victuals. 
Impoftor! do not charge innocent nature, 

As if fhe would her children fhould be riotous 

With her abundance? fhe, good catere/s, 

Means her provifion only to the good. Milton. 

CATERPILLAR. n. f. [This word Skinner and Minfhew are in- 
clined to derive from chatte pelufe, a weafel ; it feems eafily de- 
ducible from cates, food, and piller, Fr. to rob; the animal that 
eats up the fruits of the carth.) A worm which, when it gets 

- wings, is fuftained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and Icaves; for we fee in- 
finite caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, by which the 
leaves of the trees or hedges are confumed. Bacon. 

Aufteris drawn with a pot pouring forth water, with which 
defcend grafshoppers, caterpillars, and creatures bred by moif- 
ture. . Peacham on Drawing. 

CATERPILLAR. x.f. [ fcorpioides, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes ajointed pod, con- 
voluted like a fnail or caterpillar. Maller. 

To CATERWA'UL. v. n. [from cat.] 

1. To make a noife as cats in rutting time. 

2. To make any offenfive or odious noife. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here? If my lady has not 
called up her fteward Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 
doors, never trut me. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

Was no difpute between 

The caterwauling brctheren? Hudibras, p. i. c. iii. 

CATES. x. f. [of uncertain etymology ; Skinner imagines it may 
be corrupted from delicate; which is not likely, becaufe Funius 
obferves, that the Dutch have fater in the fame fenfe with our 
cater. Ithasno fingular.] Viands; food; difh of meat; ge- 
nerally employed to fignify nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance, Sir, creates 


The entertainment perfect, not the cates. Ben Fobnfon. 
O watteful riot, never well content 

With low priz’d fare ; hunger ambitious 

Of cates by land and fea far fetcht and fent. Raleigh. 


Alas, how fimple to thefe cates, 

Was that crude apple, that diverted Eve! Par. Lof, b. ii. 
They by th’ alluring odour drawn, in hafte 

Fly to the dulcet cates, and crouding fip 


Their palatable bane. Philips. 
With coftly cates fhe ftain’d her frugal board, 
Then with ill-gotten wealth fhe bought a lord. Ar Luthnot. 


Ca’trisu. n.f: The name of a fea-fifhin the Weft Indies; fo 
called from its round head and large glaring eyes, by which 
they are difcovered in hollow rocks. Philips’s World of Words. 

Ca’rHarpincs. 7. f Small ropes in a fhip, running in little 
blocks from one fide of the fhrouds to the other, near the 
deck ; they belong only to the main fhrouds ; and their ufe is 
to force the fhrouds tight, for the cafe and fafety of the mafts, 
when the fhip rolls. Harris. 

CATHA'RTICAL: 2 adj. [ xaSazrixts.] Purging medicines. The 

CaTHa’RTIcK. J vermicular or periftaltick motion of the guts 
continually helps on their contents, from the pylorus to the 
rectum ; and every irritation either quickens that motion in its 
natural order, or occafions fome little inverfions in it. In both, 
what but flightly adheres to the coats, will be loofened, and 
they will be more agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. By 
this only it is manifeft, how a cathartic haftens and increafes the 
difcharges by ftool; but where the force of the ftimulus is 
great, all the appendages of the bowels, and all the vifcera in 
the abdomen, will be twitched ; by which a great deal will be 
drained back into the inteftines, and made a part of what they 
difcharge. S uincy. 

Quickfilver precipitated cither with gold, or without addi- 
tion, into a powder, is wont to be ftrongly enough cathartical, 
though the chymifts have not yet proved, that either gold or 
mercury hath any falt at all, much lefs any that is purgative. 

Boyle's Sceptical Chymifiry. 

Luftrations and catharticks of the mind were fought for, and 
all endeavour ufed to calm and regulate the fury of the paf- 
fions. Decay of Piety. 

The piercing caufticks ply their fpiteful pow’r, 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks {cour. Garth. 

Plato has called mathematical demonftrations the catharticks 
or purgatives of the foul. Addifon. Spectator, N? 507. 

CATHARTICALNESS. 4 f. [from cathartical.] Purging quality. 


CAT 
Ca’rHean. ». f: -A kind of foffil. 


Thefe nodules, with leaves in them, called catheads, feem ta 
confift of a fort of iron ftone, not unlike that which is found 


in the rocks near Whitchaven in Cumberland, where they call 


them catfcaups. l oodward on Foffils. 
Ca'ruean. n. f [Ina thip.} A picce of timber with two'fhi- 
vers at one cnd, having a rope and a block, to which is faften= 
cd a great iron houk, to trice up the anchor from the hawfe to 
the top of the forecaflle. Sea Didi. 
CATHEDRAL. adj. [from cathedra, Lat. a chair of authority; 


an epifcopal fee. ] eg 


1. Epifcopal ; containing the fee of a bifhop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two or more 
perfons, with a bifhop at the head of them, that do make as it 
were one body pelitick. A;liffe’s Parergen, 

Methought I fat in feat of majefty, 
In the cathedral church of Weftminfter. Shate/p. Henry VI, 
2. Belonging to an epifcopal church. 
His conftant and regular affifting at the cathedral fervice was 
never interrupted by the fharpnefs of weather. Lake. 
3. In low phrafe, antique; vencrable; old. This fecms to be 
the meaning in the following lines. 
Here aged trees cathedral walks compofe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. 

CATHE'DRAL. z. f. The head church of a diocefe. 

There is nothing in Leghorn fo extraordinary as thecathedral, 
which a man may view with pleafure, after he has feen St. Pe- 
ter’s. Addifon on Italy. 

Ca’THERINE PEAR. Sec PEAR. 

For ftreaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

The fide that’s next the fun. Suckling. 

CATHE'TER. n. f. [xaSer7e.] A hollow and fomewhat crooked in- 
ftrument, to thruft into the bladder, to affift in. bringing away 
the urine, when the paflage is ftonped by a ftone or gravel. 

A large clyfter, fuddenly injeéted, hath frequently forced the 
urine out of the bladder ; but if it fail, a catheter muft help 
you. Wifcnan’s Surgery. 

CA'THOLES. n. f. [In a fhip.] Two little holes aftern above the 
gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or hawfer through them to, 
the capftain, when there is occafion to heave the fhip aitern. 

Sea Dict. 

Catuo’iicism. n. f. [from catholick.] Adhcrenceto the catho- 
lick church, yr 

CA'THOLICK. adj. [catholique, Fr. raSinxo-.] Univerfal or ge- 
neral, 7 

1. The church of Jefus Chrift is called catholick, becau it ex- 
tends throughout the world, and is not limited by time. 3 

2. Some truths are faid to be catholick, becaufe they are reccived 
by all the faithful. 

3. Catholick is often fet in oppofition to heretick or fectary, and 
to fchifmatick. 

4. Catholick, or canonical epiftles, are feven in number; that of 
St. James, two of St. Peter, three of St. John, and that of St. 
Jude. They are called catholick, becaufe they are direéted to all 
the faithful, and not to any particular church ; and canonieal, 
becaufe they contain excellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calmet. 

Doubtlefs:the fuccefs of thofe your great and cathslick endea- 
vours will promote the empire of man over nature, and bring 
plentiful acceffion of glory toyour nation. Glanville’s Scep/is. 

Thofe fyftems undertake to give an account of the formation 
of the univerfe, by mechanical hypothefes of matter, moved 
either uncertainly, or according to fome catholick laws. Ray. 

CATHO'LICON. n.f. [from catholick 5 2xSJanov Jeux.) An uni- 
verfal medicine. 

Prefervation againft that fin, is the contemplation of the laft 
judgment. - This is indeed a catholrcon againtt all ; but we find 
it particularly applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

Ca’rxins. n. f. [kattekens, Dutch. In botany.] An aflemblage 
of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat’s tail; ferving as male blofloms, or flowers of the 
trees, by which they are produced. Chamters. 

Ca’ rLike. adj. [fromcatand ithe ] Like a cat. 

A lionefs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. 

Shake|p. ds you like itt 


Pope. 


Ca’TLING. n.f. 

1. A difmembring knife, ufed by furgeons. Harris. 

2. It feems to be uled by Shakefpeare for catgut; the materials of 
fiddle ftrings. 

What mufick there will be in him after Hector has knocke 
out his brains, I know not. But, I am fure, none; unlefs the 
fidler Apollo gctshis finews to make catlings of. Tr. and Creif. 

3. The down or mofs growing about walnut trees, refembling 
the hair of a cat. a Barris. 
CA'TMINT. n.f. [cataria, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of the nettle or betony, for the molt 
part hoary, and of a ftrong fcent. The flowers are colleéted in- 
to a thick fpike ; the ereit of the Rower is broad and bifid 

an 


CA U 
amd the lip divided into three fegments. It grows wild, and 
is ufed in medicine. Miller, 
CATO'PTRICAL. adj. [from catoptricks.} Relating to catop- 
tricks, or vilion by rcHection. 
A cateptrical or dioptrical heat is fuperiour to any, vitrifying 
the hardeft fubftances. Arbuthnot on Air. 
CATO'PTRICKS: n. f. [xromo a looking glafs.] Phat part of 
opticks which treats of vifion by reflection. 
Ca’rpipe. w. /: [from cat and pipe.} Lhe fame with catcal ; 
an inftrument that makes a fqueaking noife. 
Some fongiters can no more fing in any chamber but their 
own, than fome clerks can read in any book but their own; 
put them out of their road once, and they are mere catpipes 


and dunces. LiEfrange. 
CAT’s-EYE. A ftone. 

Cat's-eye is of a gliftering grey, interchanged with a ftraw co- 

jour. IVoodward on Foffils. 


Cat’s-rooT. n.f. An herb; 
tuy; which fee. 
Car’s-HEAD. 7. f. A kind of apple. 

Cat’s-head, by fome called the go-no-further, is a very large 

apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Ca’TsILVER. n. f. A kindof fofile. 

Catjfiluer is compofed of plates that are generally plain and 
parallel, and that are flexible and elaftick ; and is of three forts, 
the yellow or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. 

Woodward cn Foffils. 


the fame with alehoof, or ground- 


Car's-rar. n. f. 

1. A long round fubftance, that grows in winter upon nut-trees, 
pines, &c. 

2. A kind of reed which bears a {pike like the tail of a cat. 

A Phillips's World of Words. 

Ca’rsup. x. f A kind of pickle, made from mufhrooms. 

And, for our home-bred Britifh cheer, 

Botargo, cat/up, and cavier. Swift. 

CATTLE. x. f. [a word of very common ufe, but of doubtful or 
unknown etymology. It is derived by Skinner, Menage, and 
Spelman, from capitalia, quæ ad caput pertinent; perfonal goods : 
in which fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our law. Mandeville ules 
catele for price. } 

1. Beafts of pafture; not wild nor domeftick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks. Shake/p. T. Andr. 

And God made the beaft of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind. Gen. i. 25. 

2. Itis ufed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the moft part cattle of this colour. 

Shake/p. As you like it. 

Cavarca’ne. n. f. [Fr. from cavallo, a horfe, Ital.] A procef- 
fion on horfeback. 

Your cavalcade the fair fpeCtators view, 

From their high ftandings, yet look up to you: 

From your brave train each fingles out a ray, 

And longs to date a conqueft from your day. Dryden. 

How muft the heart of the old man rejoice, when he faw 
fuch a numerous cavalcade of his own raifing? Addifon, Spect. 

CAVALIER. n.f. [cavalier, Fr.] 

x. A horfeman; a knight. 

2. A gay fprightly military man. 

For who is he, whofe chin is but enrich’d 

With one appearing hair, that will not follow 

Thefe cull’d and choice drawn cavaliers to France? 

Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

3- The appellation of the party of king Charles the firft. 

Each party grows proud of that appellation, which their ad- 
verfaries at firft intend as a reproach: of this fort were the 
Guelfs and Gibelines, Hugenots, and Cavaliers. Swift. 

CAVALIER. adj. [from the fubft.} 

1. Gay; {prightly ; warlike. 

2. Generous; brave. 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where they can re- 
ceive none. i Suckling. 

3. Difdainful ; haughty. 

CavaLierty. adv. [from cavalicr.] Haughtily ; arrogantly ; 
difdainfully. 

Ca’varry. 7. f. [cavalerie, Fr.] Horfe troops; bodics of men 
furnifhed with horfes for war. 

If a ftate run moft to gentlemen, and the hufbandmen and 
plowmen be but as their workfolks, you may have a good ca- 
valry, but never good ftable bands of foot. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Their cavalry, in the battle of Blenheim, could not fuftain the 
fhock of the Britifh horfe. Addifon on the State of the War. 

To Ca’vate. v. a. [cavo, Lat.] To hollow out; to dig into 
a hollow. 

Cava‘zion. n.f. [from cavo, Lat. In architeéture.] The hol- 
lowing or underdigging of the earth for cellarage; allowed to 
be the fixth part of the height of the whole building. 

Phillips s World of Words. 

CA'UDERECK: n. f. A fort of light hats, fo called from a town 
in France where they were firft made. 

Phillips's World of Words. 


CAV 


CA'UDLE. n. f. [chaudean, lr.] A mixture of wine and other 
inzredients, given to women in childbed, and fick perfons. 
Ye hall have a hempen caudle then, and the help cf a hatchet. 
Shakefp. Henry vI A 
He had good broths, caudle, and fuch like; and Í believe ke 
did drink fome wine. Ti ifeman s Surgery. 
To Ca'unLeE. v.a. [from the noun.] To make caud!e; to mix 
as caudlc. 
Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, cazdle thy morning taflc, 
To cure thy o’crnight’s furfcit ? 
CAVE. ». j. [cave, Fr. cavea, Laë 
I. A cavern; aden; a hole entering horizontally under the 
ground ; a habitation in the earth. 
The wrathful fies 
Gallow the very wand’rers of the dark, 
And make them keep thcir caves. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Bid him bring his power 
Before fun-rifing, left his fon George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. — Shakefp. Richard II. 
‘They did fquare, and carve, and polith their {tone and mar- 


Shakefp. Timone 


ble works, even in the very cave of the quarry. Wotton. 
‘Through this a cave was dug with vaft expence, 
The work it feem’d of fome fufpicious prince, Dryden. 


2. A hollow; any hollow place. 

The object of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of the eve di- 
rectly ; whereas the cave of the eye doth hold off the found a 
little. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 272. 

To Cave. v. n. [from the noun.] To dwell in‘a cave. 
It may be heard at court, that fuch as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make fome ftronger heed. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Cavelar. nf: [caveat, Lat. let him beware. ] i- 

A caveat is an intimation given to fome ordinary or ecclefi- 
aftical judge by the aét of man, notifying to him, that he ought 
to beware how he aéts in fuch or fuch an affair. Aylifie, 

The chiefeft caveat in reformation muft be to keep out the 
Scots. Spenjer on Ireland. 

I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps laureat; pray 
defire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. Trumball to Pope, 

Ca'vERN. n- f. [caverna, Lat.] A hollow place in the ground. 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monftrous vifage ? Shake/p. Julius Czfar: 
Monfters of the foaming deep, é 
From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rous’d, 


They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. Thom/oita 
Ca’vERNED. adj. [from cavern.] 
1. Full of caverns; hollow; excavated. 
Embattled troops, with flowing banners, pafs 
Through flow’ry meads, delighted; nor diftruft 
The fmiling furface ; whilft the cavern’d ground 
Burfts fatal, and involves the hopcs of war 
In firy whirles. Philips. 
High at his head from out the caveri’d rock, 
In living rills a gufhing fountain broke. Pope's Odvfiry. 


2. Inhabiting a cavern. 
No bandit fierce; no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern’d hermit, reft felf-fatisfy’d. Pope's Effay on Man, 
Ca'vernous. adj. [from cavern.] Full of caverns. 

No great damages are done by earthquakes, except only in 
thofe countries which are mountainous, and confequently ftony 
and cavernous underneath. Woodward's Nat. Hifiory. 

CAVE'SSON. n. f. [Fr. In horfemanfhip. ] ye: 

A fort of nofeband, fometimcs made of iron, and fometimes 
of leather or wood ; fometimes flat, and fometimes hollow or 
twifted ; which is put upon the nofc of a horfe, to forward the 
{uppling and breaking of him. 

An iron caveffon faves and {pares the mouths of young horfes 
when they are broken; for, by the help of it, they are accuf- 
tomed to obey thé hand, and to bend the neck and fhoulders, 
without hurting their mouths, or fpoiling their bars with the 
bit. Farrier’s Dig, 

Caur. n.f: A cheft with holes on the top, to keep fith alive in 

_ the water. Phillips's World of Words. 

CAUGHT. particip. paff. [from to catch; which fee. ] 

Cavia’RE, n. f. [the etymology uncertain, unlefs it come frem 
garum, Lat. fauce, or pickle, made of fifh falted. ] 

The eggs of a fturgeon being falted, and made up into a 
mals, were firft brought from Conitantinople by the Italians, 
and called caviare. Grew's Mufeum, 

Cavirer. n.f A corruption of caviare. See Carsup. 
To CA'VIL. v. n. [caviller, Fr. cavillari, Lat.} To raife cab- 
tious and frivolous objections. j 
I!l give thrice fo much land 

To any well deferving friend ; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

Tl cavi? on the ninth part of a hair. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

My lord, you do not well, in obftinacy 3 

To cavil inthe courfe of this contra&t, Shake/p. Henry VI. 

He cavils firft at the poet’s infifting fe much upon the cifvats 
of Achilles’s rage, _ Pope's Notes on the Iliad. 

To Ca‘viz. v.a. ‘To receive or treat with objections. 
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Thou didft accept them: wilt thou enjoy the good, 

‘Then cavil the conditions? Paradife Loft, b. x. 1.579. 

Ca'vit. n. f. [from the verb.) Falfe or frivolous objections. 

Wifer men confider how fubjeét the beft things have been 
unto cavil, when wits, poffeffed with difdain, have fet them up 
as their mark to fhoot at. Hooker, b.v. § 4. 

Several divines, in order to anfwer the cavils of thofe adver- 
faries to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana- 
tions. Swift. 

Cavitia'tion. x. f. [from cavil.} The difpofition to make 
captious objeétion ; the practice of objecting. 

I might add fo much concerning the large odds between the 
cafe of the cldeft churches, in regard of heathens, and ours, in 
re(pect of the church of Rome, that very cavillation itfelf fhould 
be fatisficd. Hooker, b.iv. § 7. 

CAa'VILLER. n.f. [cavillator, Lat.] A man fond of making ob- 
jections ; an unfair adverfary ; a captious difputant. 

‘The candour which Horace fhews, is that which diftinguifhes 
a critick from a caville; he declares, that he is not offended at 
thofe little faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Addifon. Guardian, N° 110. 

There is, I grant, room ftill left for acaviller to milreprefent 

my meaning. Atterbury s Pref. to bis Sermons. 
Ca'vVILLINGLy. adv. [from cavilling.] In acavilling manner. 
Ca’vittous. adj. [from cavil.) Full of objections. 
Thofe perfons are faid to be cavillous and unfaithful advo- 
cates, by whofe fraud and iniquity juftice is deftroyed. Ay/iffe. 
CAVIN. n. f. (French.] In the military art it fignifies a natu- 
ral hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and confequently fa- 
cilitate their approach to a place. Dic. 
Ca'vitY. n. f. [cavitas, Latin. ] Hollownefs; hollow ; hollow 
lace. 
L The vowels are made by a free paflage of breath, vocalized 
through the cavity of the mouth; the faid cavity being diffe- 
rently fhaped by the poftures of the throat, tongue, and lips. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbifh, which is of a 
perifhing kind. Dryden’s Dedication to Æneid. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in the fevcral 
cavities of the fcull. Addifon. Spe€tator, N° 275. 

An inftrument with a {mall cavity, like a fmall fpoon, dipt in 
oil, may fetch out the ftone. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

If the atmofphere was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above thirty two feet deep, which would foon be fwal- 
Jowed up by the cavity of the fea, and the depreffed parts of the 
earth. Bentley. 

Cauk. 2. f. It denotes a coarfe talky fpar. Voodward. 
Ca'uKy. adj. [from cauk.] A white, opaque, cauky fpar, fhot 
or pointed. Woodward on Foffils. 
CauL. x. f. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
}. The net in which women inclofe their hair; the hinder part 
of a woman’s cap. 
Ne fpared they to ftrip her naked all, 
Then when they had defpoil’d her tire and caul, 
Such as fhe was, their eyes might her behold. Fairy Q; b. i. 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 
And in a golden cau/ the curls are bound. Dryden's Aineid. 
2. Any kind of fmall net. 

An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought into 
a caul of packthread. Grew’s Mufeun. 

. The omentum; the integument in which the guts are in- 
clofed. 

‘The caul ferves for the warming the lower belly, like an 
apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a certain gladiatour, 
whofe caul Galen cut out, was fo liable to fufter cold, that he 
kept his belly conftantly covered with wool. Ray on the Creation, 

The beaft they then divide, and difunite 

The ribs and limbs, obfervant of the rite : 

On thefe, in double cauls involv’d with art, 

The choiceft morfels lay. Popes Odyffey, b. iii. l. 585. 

CAULI'FEROUS. adj. [from caulis, a ftalk, and fero, to bear, Lat. ] 
A term in botany for fuch plants as have a true ftalk, which a 
great many have not. 

CAULIFLOWER. n.f. [from caulis, Lat. the ftalk of a plant.] A 
fpecies of cabbage; which fee. 

* Towards the end of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and falad herbs; and plant forth your cauliflewers and cabbage, 
which were fown in Auguft. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

To Cautk. See ToCark. 

‘To CAUPONATE. v.. [caupono, Lat.] To keep a victualling- 
houfe; to fell wine or victuals. Dif. 

Cav’saere. adj. [from caufo, low Lat.] That which may be 
caufed, or effected by a caule. uN 

That may be miraculoufly effected in one, which is naturally 
caufable in another. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 21, 

Cau’saL. adj. [caufalis, low Lat.) Relating to caufes ; imply- 
ing or containing caufes. d 

Every motion owning a dependence on prerequired motor:, 
we can have no truc knowledge of any, except we would dif- 
tinctly pry into the whole method of caufal concatenations. 

Glanville s Scepfis Scientifica, €. 35. 
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Caufal propofitions are, where two propofitions are joined by 
caufal particles ; as, houfes were not built, that they might be 


deftroyed ; Rchoboam was unhappy, becanfe he followed evil — 
IWatts’s Logicke © 


counfel. 
Causa'Lity. n.f. [cau/alitas, low Latin.] The agency of a 
caufe; the quality of caufing. 

As he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them all, in 
his very eflence, as being the foul of their caujalities, and the 
eflential caufe of their exiftences. 

By an unadvifed tranfiliency from the cffect to the remoteft 


caufe, we obferve not the connection, through the interpofal of ~ 


Glanville s Scepfis, ¢. 14- 


more immediate caufalties. 


Ca/‘usaLty. adv. [from canjfal. | According to the order or fe- 


ries of caufes. 
Thus may it more be cau/ally made out, what Hippocrates 
affrmeth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Causa’rion. n.f. [from caufo, low Lat.] The act or power of 
cauling. 


‘Thus doth he fometimes delude us in the conceits of ftars — 


and meteors, befides their allowable actions, afcribing effects 
thereunto of independent canfation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Calusarive. adj. [a term in grammar.] “Ihat exprefles a 
caufe or reafon. 
Ca‘usaTor. n.f. [from caufo, low Lat.] A caufer; an authour 
of any effect. 
Demonftratively underftanding the fimplicity of perfection, 
and the invifible condition of the firft cau/ator, it was out of 


the power of earth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from _ 


it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. ¢. 10. 
CAUSE. n. f. [cau/a, Lat.] 
1. That which produces or effects any thing; the efficient. 
The wife and learned amongft the very heathens them- 
felves, have all acknowledged fome firft cau/e, whereupon ori- 
ginally the being of all things dependeth ; neither have they 
otherwife fpoken of that cau/e, than as an agent, which, know- 
ing what and why it worketh, obferveth, in working, a moft 
exact order or law. Hooker, b. i. §2. 
Butterflies, and other flies, revive eafily when they feem 
dead, being brought to the fun or fire; the cau/e whereof is the 
diffufion of the vital fpirit, and the dilating of it by a little 
heat. Bacons Natural Hiftory, N° 697. 
Caufe is a fubftance exerting its power into act, to make one 
thing begin to be. Locke. 
2. The reafon; motive to any thing. 
The reft fhall bear fome other fight, 
As caufe will be obey’d. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
So great, fo conftant, and fo general a practice, muft needs 
have not only a caufe, but alfo a great, a conftant, and a gene- 


ral caufe, every way commenfurate to fuch an effect, South. 
‘Thus, royal fir ! to fee you landed here, 
Was cau/e enough of triumph for a year. Dryden. 
Æncas wond’ring ftood: then ask’d the can/e, 
Which to the ftream the crouding people draws. Dryden. 


ven he, 

Lamenting that there had been cau/e of enmity, 

Will often with fate had ordain’d you friends. 

Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
3. Caufe of debate; fubject of litigation. 
O madnefs of difcourfe ! 

That cau/e fets up with and againft thyfelf! 

Bifold authority. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Hear the cau/es between your brethren, and judge righte- 
oufly between every man and his brother, and the ftranger that 
is with him. Deut.i. 16. 

4. Side; party; ground or principle of action or oppofition. 
Ere to thy caufe, and thee, my heart inclin’d, 
Or love to party had feduc’d my mind. Tickell. 
To Cause. v. a. [from the noun.] To effect asan agent; to 
produce. 
She weeping ask’d, in thefe her blooming years, 

What unforefeen misfortune caus’d her care 

To loath her life, and languifh in defpair. Dryden’s Fables. 

Things that move fo fwift, as not to affect the fenfes dif- 
tinétly, and fo cau/e not any train of ideas in the mind, are not 
perceived to move. Locke. 

Cau’sELesLy. adv. [from caufcle/s.] Without caufe ; without 
reafon. 

Human laws are not to be broken with fcandal, nor at all 
without reafon; for he that does it cau/elefly, is a defpifer of 
the law, and undervalues its authority. — Taylor"s Holy Living. 

Cau'sELEss. adj. [from can/e. } 
1. Without caufe; original to it(clf. 
Reach th’ Almighty’s facred throne, 
And make his caufelifs pow’r, the caufe of all things, known. 
Blackmore's Creation. 
2, Without juft ground or motive. 
Yet is my truth yplight, 

And love avow'd to other lady late, 

‘hat, to remove the fame, I have no might ; 

To change love canfelefs, is reproach to warlike knight. 

Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. vii. flanz. 5°- 


2 And 


Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


A 
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And me and mine, threats not with war but death ; 
Thus caufele/s hatred endlefs is uneath. Fairfax, b. iv. 
The caufele/s diflike, which others have conceived, is no fuf- 
ficient reafon for us to forbear in any place. Hooker, b. v. 
As women yet who apprehend 
Some fudden caufe of caufele/s fear, 
Although that feeming caufe take end, 


A fhaking through their limbs they find. Waller. 
Alas! my fears are caw’ele/s and ungrounded, 
Fantaftick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denham’s Sophy. 


Ca'user. n. f. [from caufe.] He that caufes; the agent by 
which an effect is produced. 
Is not the cau/er of thefe timelefs deaths, 

As blameful as the executioner ? Shake/p. Richard III. 
Ca'usey.  } u. f. [chauffie, Fr. This word, by a falfe notion of 
Ca'usEway. § its etymology, has been lately written caufe- 

tway.] A way raifed and paved; a way raifed above the reft 
of the ground. 

To Shuppim the lot came forth weftward by the caufey. 

1 Chron. xxvi. 16. 
Th’ other way Satan went down, 
The caufeway to hell-gate. Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 415. 
But that broad caufeway will direét your way, 


And you may reach the town by noon of day. Dryden. 
Whofe cau/eway parts the vale with fhady rows ; 
Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe. Pope. 


Ca’usricat. } adj. [ xavsixés.] Medicaments which, by their 
Ca’usTicx. § violent activity and heat, deftroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and eat it away, 
or burn it into an efchar, which they do by the extreme mi- 
nutenefs, afperity, and quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fire itfelf, deftroy the texture of the folids themfelves, and 
change what they are applied to, into a fub{tance like burnt 
flefh ; which, in a little time, with detergent dreffing, falls quite 
off, and leaves a vacuity in the part. Quincy. 
If extirpation be fafe, the beft way will be by cauftical medi- 
cines or efcaroticks. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
I propofed eradicating by efcaroticks, and began with a cau/- 
tick {tone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Air too hot, cold and moift, abounding perhaps with cauf- 
tick, aftringent, and coagulating particles. Arbuthnot. 
Ca’usticx. 2. f- A cauftick or burning application. 
It was a tepdernefs to mankind, that introduced corrofives 


and cavflicks, which are indeed but artificial fires. Temple. 
The piercing cau/ticks ply their fpiteful pow’r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks {cour. Garth. 


CAUTEL. n.f. [cautela, Lat.] Caution; fcruple ; a word dif- 
ufed. 
Perhaps he loves you now; 

And now no foil of cautel doth befmerch 

The virtue of his will. 

Ca'uTELous. adj. [cauteleux, Fr.] 
I. Cautious; wary; provident. 

Palladio doth wifh, like a cautelous artifan, that the inward 

walls might bear fome good fhare in the burden. Tatton. 
2. Wily; cunning; treacherous. 

Of themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo cautelous and 
wily headed, efpecially being men of fo finall experience and 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilties and fly fhifts. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Your fon 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
CaluTELousty. adv. [from cautelous.} Cunningly; Mily; 
treacheroufly ; cautiouily ; warily. 

The Jews, not undoubtedly refolved of the {ciatica fide of 
Jacob, do cautelou/ly, in their diet, abftain from both. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. I. 

All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid aflcep, un- 
der pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth caute- 
loufly get the ftart and advantage, yet they will fet back all 
things in flatu quo prius. Bacon's War with Spain. 

CAUTERIZA’TION. n. f. [from cauterize.] The act of burning 
ficth with hot irons, or cauftick medicaments. 

They require, after cautertzation, no fuch bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the fpirits. Wifeman. 

To Calurerize. v.a. [cauterifer, Fr.) To burn with the cau- 
tery. 

4 For each true word a blifter, and each falfe, 

Be cauterizing to the root © th’ tongue, 

Confuming it with fpeaking. Shakefp. Timon. 

No marvel though cantharides have fuch a corrofive and cau- 
terizing quality ; for there is not one other of the infeéta, but 
is bred of a duller matter. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

The defign. of the cautery is to prevent the canal from clof- 
ing; but the operators confefs, that, in perfons cauterized, the 
tears trickle down ever after. Sharp's Surgery, 

CA'UTERY. Rafa [xxiv uro. | 

Cautery is cither actual or potential ; the firft is burning by 
a hot iron, and the latter with cauftick medicines. The aétual 

cautery is generally ufed to ftop mortification, by burning the 

Vou. I, 2 


Shakefp. Hamlet, 
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dead parts to the quick ; or to flop the effufion of blcod, by 
fearing up the vellels. Quincy. 
In heat of fight it will be neceflary to have your aQlual iau- 
tery always ready ; for that will fecure the blceding arteries in 
a moment. Wi jeman’s Surgery. 
CAUTION. n.f. [caution, Fr. cautio, Lat. ] 
1. Prudence, as it refpects danger; forefight; provident care ; 
warinefs, 
2. Security for. _ 
Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might af- 
fure the people with as much aflurance as worldly a bear. 
Sidney. 
The Cedar, upon this new acqueft, gave him part of Bac- 
charia for caution for his difburfements.  Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
The parliament would yet give his majelty fufficient caution 
that the war fhould be profecuted. Clarendon. 
He that objeéts any crime, ought to give caution by the 
means of fureties, that he will perfevere in the profecution of 
fuch crimes. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
3. Provifion or fecurify againft; direGtion. 
In defpite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
moft dangerous and mortal of vices will come off. L Eftrange. 
4. Provifionary precept. 
Attention to the forementioned fymptoms affords the beft 
` cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbuthnot. 
5. Warning. 
To Ca‘ution. v. a. [from the noun.] To warn; to give no- 
tice of a danger. 
How fhall our thought avoid the various fare ? 
Or wifdom to our caution’d foul declare 
The diff’rent fhapes thou pleafeft to employ, 


When bent to hurt, and certain to deftroy ? Prior. 
You caution’d me againft their charms, 

But never gave me cqual arms ; 

Your leffons found the weakeft part, 

Aim/’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. Swift. 


CAUTIONARY. adj. [from caution.) Given as a pledge, or in 
fecurity. 
I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southerne. 
Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Britain? Has the enemy 
no cautionary towns and fea-ports, to give us for fecuring 
trade? Swift. 
Ca’urious. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] Wary; watchful. 
Be cautious of him; for he is fometimes an inconftant lovers 
becaufe he hath a great advantage. Swift. 
Ca’uriousty. adv. [from cautious.] In an attentive, wary 
manner. 
They know how fickle common lovers are: 
Their oaths and vows are cautioufly believ’d ; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden, 
Ca’utTiousness. n. f. [from cautious.] Watchfulne(s ; vigi- 
lance; circum{pection; provident care; prudence with refpect 
to danger. 
I could not but approve their generous conftancy and cau- 
tioufne/s. ; K. Charles. 
We fhould always act with great cautioufnefs and circum- 
fpection, in points where it is not impoffible that we may be 
deceived. Addijon. Spectator, N° 399. 
To Caw. v.n. [taken from the found.] To cry as the rook, 
raven, or crow. 
Ruffet-pated choughs, many in fort, 
Rifing and cawing at the gun’s report. Shake/p. 
There is a walk of aged eims, fo very high, that the rooks 
and crows upon the tops feem to be cawing in another region. 
Addifon. Spectator, N° 110. 
The rook, who high amid the boughs 
In early fpring, his airy city builds, 
And ceafelefs caws. Thomfon’s Spring. 


Ca’yman. n.f. The American name for the alligator or cro- 
codile. 


To CEASE. v. n. [ceffér, Fr. cefo, Lat.] 
1. To leave off; to flop; to give over; to defift. 
The lives of all, who ceafe from combat, fpare; 
My brother’s be your moft peculiar care. Drdyen’s Aureng. 
2. To fail; to be extina. 
The poor man fhall never ceafe out of the land. Deut.xv. 11. 
The foul being removed, the faculties and operations of life, 
fenfe and intellegtion ceafe from that moles corporca, and are no 
longer in it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 
3. To beat an end. 
But now the wonder ceafes, fince I fee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden’s Virgil’; Paf. 
4. To reft. 
The minifters of Chrift have ceafed from their labours. Sprat. 
To CrasE. v. a. To put a ftop to; to put an end to, 
Hafte you to lord Timon ; 
Importune him for monies ; be not ceas’d 
With flight denial. 
You may fooner, by imagination, quicken or 
than raife or cea/e it; as it is galer to make a 


Shakefp. Timon. 
flack a motion, 
dog go flower, 
4 than 
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thax to make him Rand Rill. Bacon's Natural Hif. N? 990. 


Ceuje then this impious rage. Paradife Loft, b. v. 1.845. 
But he her fears to cea/e, 


Sent down the meck-ey'd peace. Milton. 
The difcord is compleat, nor can they ceafe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryden. 


Crase., n. f. [fromthe verb.] Extinétion ; failure. 
The cafe of majefty 
Dies net alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
What's near it, with it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Ce’asEvess. adj. [from ceafe.] Inceffant ; perpetual; continual ; 
Without paufe ; without ftop ; without end. 
My guiltlefs blood muft quench the cea/ele/s fire, 

On which my endlefs tears were bootlefs fpent. 

All thefe, with ceafele/s praile his works behold, 

Both day and night. Paradife Loft, b. iv. l. 679. 

Like an oak 

That ftands fecure, though all the winds employ 

Their: cea/ele/s roar, and only fheds its leaves, 

Or maf, which the revolving fpring :€ftores. Philips. 

Ce'ciry. n.f. [cæcitas, Lat.] Blindnefs; privation of fight. 

They are not blind, nor yct diftinctly fec; there is in them 
no cecity, yet morc than a cecutiency ; they have fight enough 
to difcern the light, though not perhaps to diftinguith objects or 
colours. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Cecu’riency. n. f. [cecutio, Lat.} Tendency to blindnefs ; 
cloudinefs of fight. 

‘There is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 18, 
CEDARS. cedran Lat.) A tree: 

It is evergreen; the leaves are much narrower than thofe of 
the pine-tree, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, 
refembling a painter’s pencil; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 
produced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree. 
The feeds are produced in large cones, fquamofe and turbinat- 
ed. The extenfion of the branches is very regular in cedar 
trees; the ends of the fhoots declining, and thereby fhewing: 
their upper furface, which is conftantly cloathed with green 
leaves, fo regularly as to appear at a diftance like a green car- 
pet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable profpect. It is 
furprifing that this tree has not been more cultivated in Eng- 
land; for it would be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, even in Scotland, where few other trees would grow; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the {now continues 
moft part of the year, What we find in Scripture, of the lofty 
cedars, is no ways applicable to the ftature of this tree; for we 
find by thofe now growing in England, and by the teftimony of 
travellers, that have feen thofe few remaining trees on Mount 
Libanus, they are not inclined to grow very lofty, but extend 
their branches very far; to which the allufion, made by the 
Pfalmift, agrees very well, when, defcribing the flourifhing 
{tate of a people, he fays, they fall fpread their branches like the 
cedar tree. Miaundrel, in his Travels, fays, he meafured one of 
the largeft cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve 
yards fix inches in circumference, and found, and thirty feven 
yards in the fpread of its boughs. At about five or fix yards 
from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of which 
was equal to a great tree. The wood of this famous tree is ac- 
counted proof againft the putrefaction cf animal bodies.’ The 
faw duft is thought to be one of the fecrets ufed by the mounte- 
banks, who pretend to have the embalming myftery. This 
wood is alfo faid to yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 
books and writings, and the wood is thought by my lord Bacon 
to continue above a thoufand years found. It is alfo recorded, 
that, in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, there was found tim- 
ber of near two thoufand years old; and the ftatue of the god- 
defs, in the famous Ephefian temple, was faid to be of this ma- 
terial, as well as the timber work of that glorious ftru&ture, 
This fort of timber is very dry, and fubject to fplit; nor does 
it well endure to be faftened with nails; therefore pins of the 
fame wood are much preferable. Miller, 

I muft yield my body to the earth: 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whofe arms gave fhelter to the princely eagle 

Under whofe fhade the ramping lion flept, 

Whofe top branch overpeer’d Jove’s fpreading tree, 
And kept low fhrubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 
Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 
CE'ÐRINE. adj. (cedrinus, Lat.] Of or belonging to the cedar 
tree. 
To CEIL. v. a. [calo, Lat.] To overlay, or cover the inner 
roof of a building. ~ . 

And the greater houfe he ceiled with fir-tree, which he over- 
laid with fine gold. 2 Chron, iii. 5. 

How will he, from his houfe cei/ed with cedar, be content 
with his Saviour’s lot, not ta have where to lay his head ? 


Decay of Piety. 


Fairfax, 


Celine. n. f. [from ceil.) The inner roof. 
Varnith makes ceilings not only fhine, but laft, 
And now the thicken’d fky 
Like a dark ceiling tood; down rufh’d the rain 
Impetuous. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. l, 743. 


Bacon, 


CRD 


So when the fun by day, or moon hy night, 

Strike on the polifh’d brais their trembling light, 

“Phe glitt’ring fpecies here and there divide, 

And caft their dubious beams from fide to fide: 

Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 

And to the ceiling Aalh the glaring day. Dryden's Ereid 

Ce'Lannine, (greater.) [chelidonium, Lat.] A plant. 

The cup of the flower confifts of two leaves, which foci 
fall away ; the flower has four leaves, that arc expanded in forny 
of a crofs. It grows wild, andis ufed in medicine. Miller, 

Cr'LaNDINE, (the leffer, or Pilewort.) [chelidonium minus, Lat.] 
It hath a gramofe or granulofe root; the leaves are roun= 
difh; the flower ftalks trail upon the ground ; the cup of the 
flower confifts of three leaves. Miller. 
Ce'Larure. n. f. [calatura, Lat.} The art of engraving om 

cutting in metals. 3 
To CELEBRATE. v.a. [celebro, Lat.] 
1. To praife; to commend; to give praife to; to make famous, 

The fongs of Sion were pfalms and pieces of poctry, that 
adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. - Addi/on. Spectator. 

I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiqui- 
ty, which have ftood the teft of fo many different ages. Addifon. 

2. Todiftinguifh by folemn rites; to perform folemnly. ` 

He flew all them that were gone to celeċrate the fabbath. 

2 Maccab. v. 26, 

On the feaft day, the father cometh forth, after divine fer- 
vice, into a large room, where the feaft is celebrated. Bacon, 

3, To mention in a fet or folemn manner, whether of joy or fora _ 
row. 
This paufe of pow’r, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 
While England celebrates your fafo return. Dryden, 
CELEBRA’TION. m. f. [from celebrate. ] 
1. Solemn performance ; folemn remembrance. 

He laboured to drive forrow from her, and to haften the ce- 

lebration of their marriage. Sidney, 
He fhall conceal it, i 

While you are willing it fhall come to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep, 

According to my birth. Shake/p. Twelfth Night, 

During the celebration of this holy facrament, you attend ears 
neftly to what is done by the pricft. Taylor. | 

2. Praife; renown; memorial. | 

No more fhal! be added in this place, his memory deferving | 
a particular celebration, than that his learning, piety and virtue, i 
have been attained by few. Clarendon, 

Some of the ancients may be thought fometimes to have ufed | 
a lefs number of letters, by the celebration of thofe who haye add- 
ed to their alphabet. Holder’s Elements of Spegch, 

CELE’BRIOUS. adj. [celeber, Lat.] Famous; renowned; noted: j 

The Jews, Jerufalem, andthe Temple, having been always 

fo celebrious ; yet when, after their captivities, they were de- 


fpoiled of their glory, even then, the Aflyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans, honoured, with facrifices, the moft high God, whom 
that nation worfhipped. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, 
CELe’BRIOUSLY. adv. [from celebrious.) In a famous manner. | 
CeLe’BRIOUSNESS. n. f. [from celebricus.] Renown; fame. 
CELE'BRITY: n. fi (celebritas, Lat.] Celebration; fame. 
The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the mar- 
riage, were performed with great magnificence. Bacon, 
CELE'RIACK. n.f. A fpecies of parfley ; it is alfo called txrnep- 
rooted celery. i 
CELE'RITY. n. f. [celeritas, Lat.] Swiftnefs; fpeed; velocity, 
We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a wonderful cele- 
rity of difcourfe; for, perceiving at the firft but only fome caufe 
of fufpicion, and fear left it fhould be evil, they are prefently, 
in one and the felf-fame breath, refolved, that what beginning 
foever it had, there is no poffibility it fhould be good. Hooker, 
His former cuftom and practice was ever full of forwardnefs 
and celerity, to make head againft them. Bacon's Henry VIR 
Thus, with imagin’d wings, our fwift feene flies, 
In motion with no lefs celerity 
Than that of thought. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Three things concur to make a percuffion great ; the bignefs, | 
the denfity, and the celerity of the body moved. Digby, a 
Whatever encreafeth the denfity of the blood, even without 
encreafing its celerity, heats, becaufe a denfer body is hotter than 
a rarer. Arouthnot on Aliments, | 
Ce'Lery. n.f: A fpecies of parfley; which fee. 
CELE'STIAL. adj. [cclefis, Lat.] l 
1. Heavenly ; relating to the fuperiour regions. 
There ftay, until the twelve cele/ral figns 
Have brought about their annual reckoninz. P 
Shake/p. Love's Labour Loft. 
The ancients commonly applied ce/e/tral defcriptions of other 
climes to their own. Brown’s Vulear Errours, b.iv. c. 12s 
2. Heavenly; relating to the bleffed ftate, | 
Play that fad note 
Inam’d my knell; whilft I fit meditating 
On that cele/fial harmony I go to. Shakefp. Henry YHN 
3. Heavenly, with refpect to excellence. ; 
Canft thou pretend defire, whom zeal infam’d 
To worfhip, and a pow’r cele/fial nam'd? Dryden, 
3 i Í Telemachus, 
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Telemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowing cele/tial fweet, with godlike grace. 
Crie‘srian. nf. [from the adj.} An inhabitant of heaven. 

Thus afable and mild, the prince precedes, 

And to the dome th’ unknown cee/tial leads. Pope's Ody[fey. 
CELE'STIALLY. adv. [trom celeftial.) In a heavenly manner. 
VYoCere’stiry. v. a. [from celeftis, Lat.] ‘To give fomething 

of heavenly nature to any thing. 

We fhould affirm, that all things were in all things, that 
heaven were but earth terreftrified, and earth but heaven celej- 
tified, or that each part above had influence upon its affinity be- 
low. Erow:?s Vulrar Errours. 

Ce’LracKk. adj. [xuiz the belly. ] Relating to the lower belly. 

‘The blood moving lowly through the ce/iack and mefenterick 

arteries, produce complaints. Arbuthnot on Adiments. 
CE'LIBACY. n. f. [from cælebs, Latin.] Single life; unmarried 
ftate. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but thcir frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accurfed ftate, and 
generally are married before twenty. Spectator, N° 495. 

By teaching them how to carry themfelves in their relations 
of hufbands and wives, parents and children, they have, with- 
out queftion, adorned the gofpel, glorified God, and benefited 
man, much more than they could have done in the devouteft 

__ and ftricteft celibacy. Atterbury. 
CE'LIBATE. n. f. [cælibatus, Lat.] Single life. 
Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige themfelves 
to celibate, and then multiplication is hindered. Graunt. 
CELL. n.f. (cella, Lat.] 
1. A {mall cavity or hollow place. 
‘The brain contains ten thoufand cells, 

In each fome active fancy dwells. 

How thefe for ever, though a monarch reign, 

Their fep’rate cells and properties maintain. 

2. The cave or little habitation of a rcligious perfon. 
Bcfides, fhe did intend confeffion 
At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there fhe was not. Shake/p. 
Then did religion ina lazy cell, 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell. 
3. A {mall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 
4. Any fmall place of refidence. 
Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cel? 

Of fancy, my internal fight. Par. Loft, b. viii. 1. 460. 
5. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of different forts 
__ are lodged ; common both to animals and plants. Quincy. 
CELLAR. n. f. [cella, Lat.] A place under ground, where ftores 

are repofited. 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for his 
punifhment, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar during 
his life. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ce’LLaRAGE. n.f. [from cellar.) The part of the building 
which makes the cellars. 
Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage.  Shake/p. 

Take care alfo, that it be well watered and wooded ; that it 
have a good afcent to it, which makes a houfe wholefome, and 
gives opporturnity for cellarage. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

CE'LLARIST. n.f. [cellarius, Lat.) The butler in a religious 
houfe. Dia. 

CELLULAR. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Confifting of little cells or ca- 
vitics. 

The urine, infinuating itfelf amongft the neighbouring muf- 
cles, and cellular membranes, deftroyed four. Sharp’s Surgery. 

CE'LSITUDE. n. fa [celfitudo, Lat.] Height. Die. 

CEMENT. n f. [caementum, Lat.] 

1. The matter with which two bodies are made to cohere ; as, 
mortar or glue. 

Your temples burned in their cement, and your franchifes 
confined into an augre’s bore. Shak. Coriol. 

There is a cement compounded of flower, whites of eggs, and 
{tones powdered, that becometh hard as marble. Bacon. 

You may fee divers pebbles, and a cruft of cement or {tone be- 
tween them, as hard as the pebbles themfelves. Bacon. 

The foundation was made of rough ftone, joined together 
with a moft firm cement; upon this was laid another layer, 
confifting of {mall tones and cement. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Bond of union in friendfhip. 
Let not the piece of virtue which is fet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter. 
Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
What cement fhould unite heaven and earth, light and dark- 
nefs ? Glanville’s Scepfisy c. iv. 
Look over the whole creation, and you fhall fee, that the 
band or cement, that holds together all the parts of this great and 
_ glorious fabrick, is gratitude. South. 
To Ceme’nt. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite by means of 
fomething interpofed. 
But how the fear of us 
May cement their divifions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. Shak. Ant. and Cl. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them ; they are all loofe 
and incoherent, and in a perpetual Aux: cven an heap of fand; 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Denham. 


Pope's Casey. 
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or fine powder, will fuffer no hollownels within them, though 
they be dry fubitances. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Edgar 
Cemented all the long contending powers. 

Love with white lead cements his wings; 

White lead was fent us to repair 
Two brighteit, brittleft earthly things, 
A lady’s face, and china ware. Siuift. 

To Cement, v.n. To come into conjunction ; to cohere. 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divided by 
a fharp inftrument, they will, if held in clofe contaét for fome 
time, reunite by inofculation, and cement like one branch of a 
tree ingrafted on another. Sharp's Surgery. 

Cemenra’TIon. n. f. [from cement.] The act of cementing, 
or uniting with cement. 

Cr/METERY. n. f. [kuuliga] A place where the dead are re 
pofited. 

The fouls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and 
hover about the places whcre their bodies are buried, as ftill 
hankering about their old brutal pleafures, and defiring again to 
enter the body. Addifon. Speétator, N° ġo. 

Cen, and Cin, denote kinsfolk; fo Cinulph is a help to his kin- 
dred; Cinehelm, a proteétor of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the de- 
fence of his kindred ; Cinric, powerful in kindred. 

Gibfon’s Camden. 

CE'NATORY. adj. [from ceno, to fup, Lat.] Relating to fupner. 

The Romans wafhed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
garment; and the fame was practifed by the Jews. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

CENOBI'TICAL. adj, [xo and fi@.] Living in community. 

They have multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
eremitical and cenobitical, and nuns. Stillingfleet. 

CE'NOTAPH. 1. f. [x and 14p0.] A monument for one bu- 
ried elfewhere. 

Priam, to whom the ftory was unknown, 

As dead, deplor’d his metamorphos’d fon ; 

A cenotaph his name and title kept, 

And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers wept. 

Dryden's Fables. 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, raifed a ce- 
notaph, or empty monument. Notes on Ody fey. 

Cense. n.f. [cenfus, Lat.] Publick rates. 

We fee what floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by 
that action ; fo that the cen/e, or rates of Chriftendom, are raif- 

„ed fince ten times, yea twenty times told. Bacon. 

To CENSE. v.a. [encenfer, Fr.] To perfume with odours. 

The Salii fing, and cen/e his altars round 
With Saban fmoke, their heads with poplar bound. Dryden 
Grineus was near, and caft a furious look 

On the fide-altar, cens’d with facred {moke, 

And bright with flaming fires. Dryden. 

Ce'nser. x. f. [encenfoir, Fr.] The pan or veffel in which in- 
cenfe is burncd. 

Here’s fnip, and nip, and cut, and flifh, and fluth, 

Like to a cenfer in a barber’s fhop. 

Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

Antoninus gave piety in his money, like a lady with a cen/er 
before an altar. Peacham on Drawing. 

Of incenfe clouds, 

Fuming from golden cenfers, hid the mount. Par. Lo/f, b. vii. 

Ce’nsor. n. f. [cenfor, Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome, who had the power of corzeCting man- 
ners. 

2. One who is given to cenfure and ex probation. 

Il-natur’d cenfors of the prefent age, 

And fond of all the follies of the paft. Rofcommon. 

The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed with the pro 
digality of his wit, though, at the fame time, he could have 
wifhed, that the mafter of it had been a better manager. Drydi 

Censo’RIAN. adj. [from cenfor.] Relating to the cenfor. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for equity, fo the 
ftar-chamber had the cenforian power for offences under the de- 
gree of capital. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Censo’rious. adj. [from cenfor.] 

I. AddiGed to cenfure; fevere ; full of invectives. 

Do not too many believe no religion to he pure, but what is 
intemperately rigid ? no zeal to be fpiritual, but what is cen/o- 


Philips. 


rious, or vindicative ? Sprat. 
O ! let my prefence make my travels light, 
And potent Venus fhall exalt my name 
Above the rumours of cenforious fame. Pricr. 


2. Sometimes it has of before the objeét of reproach. 
A dogmatical fpirit inclines a man to be cen/ortous of his neigh- 
bours. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. Sometimes on. 

He treated all his inferiours of the clergy witha moft fanAi- 
fied pride ; was rigoroufly and univerfally cenforious upon all his 
brethren of the gown. f Swift. 

Censo/r1ousLy. adv. [from cenfortous.} In a fevere reflecting 
manner. 

Censo’riousness. 7. f. [from cen/orious.} Difpofition to re- 
proach ; habit of reproaching. 


Sournefs 
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Sournefs of difpofition, and rudencfs of behaviour, cenfori- 
oufne/s and finifter interpretation of things, all crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, render the converfation of men grievous and 
uncafy to one another, Tillot/on. 

Ce’nsorsuip. 2. f. [from cenfor.] 
1. The office of a cenfor. 
2. The time in which the office of cenfor is born. 
It was brought to Rome in the cenforfhip of Claudius. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iti. ¢. 12. 
Cr/NSURABLE. adj. [from cenfure.] Worthy of cenfure; blame- 
able ; culpable. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting mc- 

mory of having been taunted for fomething cen/urable. Locke. 
CE'NSURABLENESS. 1. f: [from cenfurable.] Blamablenefs ; liable 
to be cenfured. 
CE’NSURE.. 1». /. [cenfura, Latin. ] 
1. Blame; reprimand ; reproach. 
Enough for half the greateft of thefe days, 
To "fcape my cenfure, not expect my praife. 
2. Judgment; opinion. 
Madam, and you, my fifter, will you go 

To give your cenfures in this weighty bufinefs? 

Shake/p. Richard Ill. 


Pope. 


3. Judicial fentence. 
To you, lord governour, 
Remains the cen/ure of this hellith villain. Shake/p. Othello. 
4. A {piritual punifhment inflicted by fome ecclefiaftical judge. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medicaments, ufe that 
ftronger phyfick, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 
To CE'NSURE. v. a. [cenfurer, Fr.] 
1. To blame; to brand publickly. 
The like cenfurings and defpifings have embittered the fpirits, 
and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned men one a- 
gainft another. Sander fon. 
2. To condemn by a judicial fentence. 
CE'NSURER. n.f. [from cenfure.] He that blames; he that re- 
proaches. 
We mutt not ftint 
Our neceffary aétions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenfurers. Shake/p. Henry VIM. 
A ftatefman, who is pofleft of real merit, fhould look upon 
his political cenfurers with the fame neglect, that a good writer 
regards his criticks. Addifon, Frecholder, N° 57. 
CENT. n.f. [centum, Lat. ahundred.] A hundred; as, five per 
cent, that is, five in the hundred. 
CENTAUR. n.f. [centaurus, Lat.] 
1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be compounded of a man and a 
horfe. 
Down from the wafte they are cextaurs, though women all 
above. Shake/p. King Lear. 
The idea of a centaur has no morc falfchood in it, than the 


name centaur. Locke. 
Feats, Theffalian centaurs never knew, 
And their repeated wonders fhake the dome. Thom/on. 
2. The archer in the zodiack. 
The chearlefs empire of the sky, 
To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Thomfon. 


Ce’NTAURY, (greater.) [centaurium majus, Lat.] A plant. 
It is one of the plante capitule, or of thofe plants whofe 
flowers are collected into a head, as the thiftle, and hath 
a perennial root; its leaves are without fpines, and are faw- 
cd on the edges ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, but hath 
no {pines ; the florets are large and fpacious. One of the fpe- 
cies, having cut leaves, is ufed in mcdicjne. Miller. 
Ce'nraury, (lefer.) [centaurium minus, Lat.] 

The leaves grow by pairs, oppofite to each other ; the flowers 
confift of one leaf, funnel fhaped, and divided into five acute 
fegments ; they grow on the tops of the ftalks in clufters; the 
feed veffel is of a cylindrick form, and is divided into two cells, 
wherein many fmall feeds are contained. It grows wild, and 
is ufed in medicine. Miller. 

Add pounded galls, and rofes dry, 
And with Cecropian thyme ftrong fcented centaury. Dryden. 
Ce/NTENARY, n f. [centenarius, Lat.] The number of a hun- 
dred. 

In every centenary of years from the creation, fome {mall a- 
batement fhould have been made. Hakewell on Providence. 

CENTE’sIMAL. n. f. [centefimus, Latin.] Hundredth ; the next 
ftep of progreflion after decimal in the arithmetick of frac- 
tions. 

The neglect of a few centefimals in the fide of the cube, 
would bring it to an equality with the cube of a foot. 

f Arbuthnot on Coins. 
CENTIFO'LIOUS. adj. [from centum and folium, Lat. } Having 
an hundred leaves. ; , 
CE’NTIPEDE. z. J. [from centum and pes.] A poifonous infect 
in the Weft Indies, commonly called by the Englifh forty legs, 
CE'NTO. n. J. (cento, Lat.] A compolition formed by joining 
f{crapes from other authours. 

It is quilted, as it were, out of fhreds of divers poets, fuch as 

fcholars call a cento. Camden’s Remains. 
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If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but have 
done the fame in jeft which Boileau did in carneft. 
Advertifement to Pope's Dunciad. 
Ce'NTRAL. adj. [from centre.] Relating to the centre; con- 
taining the centre. i 
There is now, and was then, a {pace or cavity in the central 
parts of it; fo large as to give reception to that mighty mafs 
of water. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Umbriel, a dusky melancholy fprite, 
Down to the central carth, his propcer fcenc, 
Repairs. Pope’s Rape of the Lack. 
CE'NTRALLY. adv. [from central.] With regard to the centre. 


Though one of the feet moft commonly bears the weight, — 


yet we fec that the whole weight refts centrally upon it. 


Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
CENTRE. n. f. [cextrum, e 
equally diftant from all extremities. 
‘The hcav’ns themfelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. 
Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
If we frame an image of a round body all of fire, the fame 
proceeding from it, would diffufe itfelf every way; fo that the 
fource, ferving for the centre there, would be round about an 
huge {phere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 
To Ce'nTRE. v.a. [from the noun.] To place ona centre; 
to fix as ona centre. 
One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vaft profundity obfcure. 
Milton's Paradije Loft, b. vii. l. 228. 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis fhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 
He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of fin and vice, and centre it in his 


own breaft. South. 
O impudent, regardful of thy own, 
Whofe thoughts are centred on thyfelf alone ! Dryden. 


To Cr/nTRE. v. n. 
1. To refton; to repofe on; as bodies when they gain an equi- 
librium; to mect in a point, as lines in a centre. 

Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre, errour is 
as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander to eternity. 

Decay of Piety. 
What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes muft centre on ourfelves alone. Drydens /Encid. 

‘The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
centre in him, who appears fincerely to aim at the common be- 
neft. Atterbury. 

It was attefted by the vifible centring of all the old prophe- 
cics in the perfon of Chrift, and by the completion of thefe pro- 
phecies fince, which he himfelf uttered. Atterbury. 

2. To be placed in the midft or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all; fo thou, 

Centring, receiv’ft from all thofe orbs. Par. Loft, b. ix, 

CE'NTRICK. adj. [from centre.] Placed in the centre. 

Some that have deeper digg’d in mine than I, 

Say, where his centrick happinefs doth lie. Donne. 

CENTRIFUGAL. adj. [from centrum and fugio, Lat.] Having 
the quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding from the 
centre. 

They defcribed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

CENTRIPETAL. adj. [from centrum and peto, Lat.] Having a 
tendency to the center ; having gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres; and this force may be 
very properly called attractive, in refpect of the central body, 
and centripetal, in refpect of the revolving body. Cheyne. 

Ce’nTRY. ) 

Sentry. $ 

The thoughtlefs wits fhall frequent forfeits pay, 

Who ’gainft the cextry’s box difcharge their tea. Gay. 

Ce/nTuPLE. adj. [centuplex, Lat.}] An hundred fold. 

To CentTu’PLicaTE. v. a. [centuplicatum, of centum and plico 
Lat.] To make a hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred times. D. 

To CENTU'RIATE. v.a. [centurio, Lat.) To divide into hun- 
dreds. 

Centuria’tor. ⁄. f. [from century.] A name given to hif- 
torians, who diftinguifh times by centurics; which is generally 
the method of ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

The centuriators of Magdeburg were the firft that difcovered 
this grand impofture. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Centu’Rion, 2.f. [centurio, Latin.) A military officer among 
the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, fay you?— A moft royal one. The 
centurions, and their charges, diftinctly billeted already in the 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour's warning. 

Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


Sec SENTINEL. 


CENTURY. n. f. [centuria, Lat.] 
1. A hundred ; ufually employed to fpccify time ; as, the fecond 
century. 
The nature of eternity is fuch, that, though our joys, after 
fome 


Lat.] The middle; that which is _ 
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fome centuries of years, may fecm to have grown older, b 
having been enjoyed fo many ages, yet will they really ftill con- 


tinuc new. Boyle. 
And now time’s whiter feries is begun, 
Which in fott centuries fhall {moothly run. Dryden. 


The lifts of bifhops are filled with greater numbers than one 
would expect ; but the fucceflion was quick in the three firft 
centuries, becaule the bifhop very often ended in the martyr. 

Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
2. It is fomctimcs ufed fimply for a hundred. 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Romans into 

tribes, and the tribes into centuries or hundreds. Spenfer. 
When 
With wild woodleaves and weeds I have ftrew'd his grave, 
And on it faid a century of pray’rs, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, P] weep and figh. Shake/p. Cymb. 
CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which fignifies a fhip or 
veflel, fuch as thofe that the Saxons landed in. Gibfon’s Camden. 
Ce'PHALALGY. 1. fe [xParzryiz.] The headach: Dit. 
CEPHA'LICK. adj. [xar] That which is medicinal to the 
head. 
Cephalic medicines are all fuch as attenuate the blood, fo as 
to make it circulate eafily through the capillary veffels of the 
brain. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I drefled him up with foft folded linen, dipped in a cephalick 
balfam. Wiifeman. 
CERASTES. n. f. [xsgasts.] A ferpent having horns, or fup- 

pofed to have them. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbena dire, 
Cerafles horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear. Par. Lof, b.x. 

CE'RATE. n. f. [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine made of wax, 

which, with oil, or fome fofter fubftance, makes a confiftence 

fofter than a plaifter. Quincy. 
Ce’rateD. adj. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered with wax. 
To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.] To wax. 

Yeu ought to pierce the fkin with a needle, and ftrong 
brown thread, cered about half an inch from the edges of the 
lips. Wifeman. 

CE'REBEL. n. f. [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain and cerebel, yea, of 

the whole fcull, is fet parallel to the horizon. Derham. 
Ce’RecLorn. n. f. [from cere and cloth.} Cloth fmeared over 
with glutinous matter, ufed to wounds and bruifes. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were fhrowded in a num- 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, in manner of cere- 
cloth. Bacon. 

CE'REMENT. 7. f. [from cera, Lat. wax.] Cloaths dipped in 
melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded when they 
were embalmed. 

Let me not burft in ignorance, but tell, 

Why canonized bones, hearfed in earth, 

Have burft their cerements ? 

CEREMONIAL. adj. [from ceremony.] 

x. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite. 

What mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom, when the prieft attends, 

To {peak the ceremonial rites of marriage? 

Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a fubftantial duty, and the modes of ci- 
vility into the realities of religion. South, 

Chrift did take away that external ceremonial worfhip that 
was among the Jews. Stillingfleet. 

2. Formal; obfervant of old forms. 

Oh montftrous, fuperftitious puritan, 

Of refin’d manners, yet ceremonial man, 

That when thou mect’ft one, with enquiring eyes 

Doft fearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 


Shake/p. Hamlet, 


The filk and gold he wears. Donne. 
With dumb pride, and a fet formal face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 

With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon his back. Dryden. 


CEREMO'NIAL. n.f. [from ceremony. ] 
1. Outward form ; external rite. 
The only condition that could make it prudent for the cler- 
gy, to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent part, would be a 
refolution in the legiflature to prevent new fects. Swift. 
2. The order for rites and forms in the Romifh church. 
CEREMO'NIALNESS. n. f. [from ceremonial. ] The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial ; over much ufe of ceremony. 
CEREMONIOUS. adj. [from ceremony. ] 
x. Confifting of outward rites. re 
Under a different oeconomy of religion, God was more ten- 
der of the fhell and ceremonious part of his worfhip. South, 
2. Full of ceremony; awful. 
O, the facrifice, $ 
How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly, 
It was?’ th’ offering ! i Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 
You are too fenfelcfs obftinate, my lord ; 
Too ceremanious, and traditional. Shakefp. Richard Ill. 


Vor. I. 
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4. Civils according to the ftri& rules of civility ; formally re- 
{pectful. 
They have a fet of ceremonious phrafes, that run through all 


ranks and degrees among them. Addifon. Guard. N° 104. 
5. Obfervant of the rules of civility. 


Then let us take a ceremonious Icave, 
And loving farewcl of our feveral friends. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault. 
The old caitif was grown fo ceremonious, as he would necds 
accompany me fome miles in my way. Sidney, b. ii. 
CeERrEMO'NIOUSLY. adv. [from ceremonious.] Ina ceremonious 
manner ; formally ; refpectful. 
Ceremonioufly \ct us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs of the houfe. 
Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Ceremo'niousness. n. f. [fromcercmonious.] Fondnefs of ce- 
remony ; ufing too much ceremony. 
CE’REMONY. n. f. [ceremonia, Lat. ] 
1. Outward rite ; external form in religion. 
Bring her up to the high altar, that fhe may 
The facred ceremonies partake. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 
He is fuperftitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies, Shakefp. J. Czfar. 


Difrobe the images, 
If you find them deck’d with ceremony.  Shakefp. J. Cafar. 


2. Forms of civility. 
The fauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakefp. Macbeth: 
Not to ufe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to ufe them 
again, and fo diminifh refpect to himfelf. Bacon. 
3. Outward forms of ftate. 
What art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worfhippers ? 
Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 


Shakefp. Henry V. 


Shakefp. R.III. 


A coarfer place, 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 
Where greatnefs was fhut out, and bignefs well forgot. 
Dryden's Fables. 
CE'ROTE. n. f. The fame with cerate; which fee. 
In thofe which are critical, a cerote of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto ferved my purpofe. Wifeman, 
CERTAIN. adj. [certus, Lat.] 
I. Sure; indubitable; unqueftionable; undoubted ; that which 
cannot be queftioned, or denied. 
This it is equally certain of, whether thefe ideas be more or 
lefs general. Locke. 
‘Thofe things are certain among men, which cannot be de- 
nied, without obftinacy and folly, Tillotfon. 
2. Refolved ; determined. 
However I with thee have fix’d my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
Confort with thee. § Miltons Par. Loft, b.ix. 1.953. 
3- In an indefinite fenfe, fome; as, a certain man told me this. 
How bad foever this fafhion may juftly be accounted, certain 
of the fame countrymen do pafs far beyond it. Carew's Survey. 
I got them in my country’s fervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral bigneffes, 


which, for the matter of them, fhould be tractable. Vilkins. 
4. Undoubting; put paft doubt. 
This form before Alcyone prefent, 
To make her certain of the fad event. Dryden. 


Ce’RTAINLY. adv. [from certain. ] 
1. Indubitably ; without queftion ; without doubt. 
Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot be fecured, 
can be much lefs fo by any private attempt. Decay of Piety. 
What precife collection of fimple ideas, modefty or fruga- 
lity ftand for, in another’s ufe, is not fo certainly known. Locke. 
2. Without fail. 
Ce’/rrainness. n. f. [from certain.] The fame with certainty. 
CE'RTAINTY. z. f. [from certain. } 
1. Exemption from doubt. 
Certainty is the perception of the agreement or difagreement 
of our ideas. Locke. 
2. That which is real and fixed. 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they do ; for certainties 
Or are paft remedies, or timely knowing, 
The remedy then born. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
CE'RTES. adv. [certes, Fr.] Certainly; in truth; in footh: an 
old word. 
Certes, Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame, 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name, Feiry O Leis 
For, certes, thefe are people of the ifland, Shake/p. Tempe/t. 
Certes, our authours are to blame. Hudibras. 
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CERTIFICATE. n. f. [certificat, low Lat. he certifies.) 
1, A writing madc in any court, to give notice to another court 


of any thing done therein. Cowel. 
2. Any teftimony. 
A certificate of poverty is as good asa protection. L Efir. 


I can bring certificates, that I behave myfelf foberly before 
company. Addifon. Spectator, N° 577. 

To CERTIFY. v a. [certifier, Fr.] 

r. To give certain information of. 

The Englifh embaffadours returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the king, that he was not to hope for 
any aid from him. Bacon’ s Henry VII. 

This is defigned to certify thofe things that are confirmed of 
God’s favour. Hamoond’s Fundamentals. 

2. It has of before the thing told. - 

CERTIORARI. n.f. (Latin.] “A writ iffuing out of the chan- 
cery, to call up the records of a caufe therein depending, that 
juftice may be done; upon complaint made by bill, that the 
party, who feeks the faid writ, hath received hard dealing in 
the faid court, Cowel. 

Ss n.f. [certitudo, Lat.] Certainty; freedom from 

oubt. 
They thought at firft they dream’d ; for ’twas offence 

With them, to queftion certituds of fenfe. Dryden. 

There can be no majus and minus in the certitude we have of 
things, whether by mathematick demonftration, or any other 
way of confequence. Grew’s Co/mologia Sacra, b. ii. c. iv. § 2. 

Cervi'caL. adj. [cervicalis, Lat.] Belonging to the ncck. 

The aorta bending a little upwards, fends forth the cervical 
and axillary arterics ; the reft turning down again, forms the 
defcending trunk. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

eg dae ladj. [cæruleus, Lat.] Blue; fky coloured. 

It afforded a folution, with, now and then, a light touch of 
fky colour, but nothing near fo high as the cerwleous tincture of 
filver. Boyle. 

From thce the faphire folid ether takes, 

Its hue ceruban. Thomfon’s Summer. 

CERULI'FICK. adj. [from ceruleous.] Having the power to pro- 
duce a blue colour. 

The feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, and 
others are feparated one from another.  Grew’s Cofmol. Sacra. 

CERU'MEN. n. j: [Latin.] The wax or excrement of the 
ear. 

CE'RUSE. n. f. {ceruffa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a white co- 
lour; whence many other things, refembling it in that parti- 
cular, are by chymifts called cerufe, as the cerufe of antimony, 
and the like. uincy. 

Cesa’RIAN. adj. [from Cæfar.] 

The Cefarian fection is cutting a child out of the womb ei- 
ther dead or alive, when it cannot otherwife be delivered, 
Which circumftance, it is faid, firft gave the name of Cefar 
to the Roman family fo called. Quincy. 

CESS. 7. /. [probably corrupted from cenfe; See Cense; though 
imagined by Junius to be derived from faifire, to feize.] 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated according 
to their property. 

The like cé/s is alfo charged upon the country fometimes for 
victualling the foldiers, when they lie in garrifon. Spenfer. 

2. The act of laying rates. 

3- [from cefe, Fr.] It feems to have been ufed by Shake/peare for 
bounds, or limits. 

I pr’ythee, Tom, beat Cutts’s faddle, put a few flocks in the 
point; the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all cé/s. 

Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 

To Cess. v. a. [from the noun.] To rate; to lay charge on. 

We are to confider how much land there is in all Ulfter, 
that, according to the quantity thereof, we may cé/s the faid 
rent, and allowance ifluing thereout. Spenfer on Ireland. 

CESSA'TION. n. f. [ceffatio, Lat.] 

1. A ftop; a reft; a vacation. 

The day was yearly obferved for a feftival, by cefation from 


labour, and by reforting to church. ` Hayward. 
True piety, without ceffation toft 
By theories, the practick part is loft. Denham, 


‘There had been a mighty confufion of things, an interrup- 
tion and perturbation of the ordinary courfe, and a ceffation 
and fufpenfion of the laws of nature. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

The rifing of a parliament is a kind of ceffation from poli- 
ticks. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 55. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured out 
to that which is mixed with an acid, raifeth an effervefcence; at 
the ceffation of which, the falts of which the acid was compofed, 
will be regencrated. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. A paule of hoftility, without peace. 

_ When the fuccours of the poor proteftants in Ircland were 
diverted, I was intreated to get them fome refpite, by a cefa- 
tion. K Charles, 

CESSAVIT. n. f. [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that the perfon, 

againit whom it is brought, hath, for two years, omitted to 
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perform fuch fervice, or pay fuch rent, as he is obliged by hi 
tenure, and hath not, upon his land or tenement, fuffici 
goods or chattels to be diftrained. sowel, 
CessisiLity. n. f. [from cedo, ceffum, Latin.] The quality of 
receding, or giving way, without refiftance. ia 

If the fubject ftrucken be of a proportionate ceffibility, it 
feems todull and deaden the ftroke ; whereas if the thing ftrue= 
ken be hard, the {troke feems to lofe no force, but to work a 
greater effect. Digby on the Soul. 

CeE'ssIBLE. adj. [from cedo, ceffum, Lat.] Eafy to give way. 

If the parts of the ftrucken body be fo cafily ceffible, as with- 
out difficulty the ftroke can divide them, then it enters into fuch 
a body, till it has fpent its force. Dighy on the Soul, 

Ce’ssion. n. f. [ceffion, Fr. ceffio, Lat.] 
I. Retreat; the a¢t of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without fome refiftance either in the 
air or the body percufled ; for if there be a mere yielding or æf- 
Jion, it produceth no found. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 125. 

2. Refignation; the aét of yielding up or quitting to another, 

A parity in their council would make and fecure the beft 
peace they can with France, by a ceffion of Flanders to that 
crown, in exchange for other provinces. Temple, 

Ce’sstonaRy. adj. [from ceffion.] As a ceffionary bankrupt, one 
who has delivered up all his effects. Martin. 

Ce'ssment. n.f. [from ce/s.] An affeffment or tax. Dick. 

Ce'ssor. 2. f. [from cefo, Lat.] 

In law, he that ccafeth or neglecteth fo long to perform a 
duty belonging to him, as that by his cefs, or ceffing, he incur- 
reth the danger of law, and hath, or may have, the writ ceffa- 
vit brought againft him. Where it is faid the tenant ceffeth, 
fuch phrafe is to be undcrftood, as if it were faid, the tenant 
cefleth to do that which he ought, or is bound to do by his 
land or tenement. Cowel. 

CE'STUS. n.f. {Latin.] The girdle of Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not fo 

much as her own ce/tus. Addifon. Spectator, N° 425. 
Ceta‘ceous. adj. [from cete, whales, Lat.] Of the whale kind. 

Such fifhes as have lungs or refpiration, are not without the 
wezzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

He hath created variety of thefe cctaceous fifhes, which con- 
verfe chiefly in the northern feas, whofe whole body being en- 
compaffed round with a copious fat or blubber, it is enabled to 
abide the greateft cold of the fea-water. Ray on the Creation, 

Craut. A note inthe fcale of mufick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hortenfio’s pafon; 7 
B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, | 
C faut, that loves with all affection. | 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
CH has, .in words purely Englifh, or fully naturalized, the found | 
of tch; a peculiar pronunciation, which it is hard to defcribe 
in words. In fome words derived from the French, it. has the 
found of Jb, as chaife; and, in fome derived from the Greck, 
the found of $, as cholerick. 
CHACE. See CHASE. 
Cuan. n.f. A fort of fifh. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat, whiting, chad, eels, 

congar, millet. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
To CHAFE. v. a. [echauffer, Fr.] : 
1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, and fell to rub 
and chafe him, till they brought him to recover both breath, the 
fervant, and warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At laft, recovering heart, he does begin 

To rub her temples, and to chafe her skin. 

Soft, and more foft, at ev’ry touch it grew ; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 


Fairy Qe Va 


The former mafs to form, and frame to ufe. Dryden. 
2. To heat. 
Have I not heard the fea, puff’d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with fweat? Shakefp. 


3. To perfume. 
Lilies more white than fnow, E 
New fall’n from heav’n, with violets mix’d, did grow ; 
Whofe fcent fo chaf’d the neighbour air, that you 


Would furely fwear Arabick fpices grew. Suckling. 
4. To make angry. 
Her interceffion chaf’d him fo, 
When fhe for thy repeal was fuppliant, 
That to clofe prifon he commanded her. Shake/p. 


An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thofe, who were 
refolved to live or die together. Sir John Hayward. 
For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth 
and indignation, againft his own people as well as the Rhodi- 
ans, he moderated himfelf betwixt his own rage, and the of- 
fence of his foldiers. Knolles s Hiffory of the Turks. 
This chaf’d the boar, his noftrils flames-expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. 
To CHAFE. v. n 
1, To rage; to fret; to fume; to rave; to boil. 
Therewith he ’gan full terribly to roar, A 
And chaf’d at that indignity right fore. Spenfer’s Hub. aon 
ty 


Dryden. 
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My husband will not rejoice fo much at the abufe of Fal- 

ftaff, as he will chafe at the doétor’s marrying my daughter. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, or where con{pircrs arc. 
Shake[p. Macbeth, 
How did they fume, and ftamp, and roar, and chafe, 
And fwear; not Addifon himfelf was fafe. 
2. To fret againit any thing. 
‘Once upon a raw and gufty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. Shakefp. F. Caf. 
The murmuring furge, p 
That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Cuare. x. f. [from the verb.] A heat; a rage; a fury ; a paf- 
lion ; a fume; a pett; a fret; a ftorm. 

When Sir Thomas More was fpeaker of the parliament, 
with his wifdom and eloquence, he fo croffed a purpofe of car- 
dinal Wolfey’s, that the cardinal, in a chafe, fent for him to 
Whitchall. Carmden’s Remains. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe, 
And ftaring furioufly on Ralph, 
He trembled. Hudibras, p. ii. c. ii. 
CHAFE-wax. z. f An officer belonging to the lord high chan- 
cellor, who fits the wax for the fealing of writs. Harris, 
CHAFER. n.f. [ceapop, Sax. kever, Dutch.] An infe&; a fort 
of ycilow bectle. 
CHA’FERY. n.f. A forge in an iron mill, where the iron is 
Wrought into complete bars, and brought to perfeétion. 
Phillipss World of Words. 
CHAFF. 2. f. [cear, Sax. kaf, Dutch. ]} 
1. The hutks of corn that are feparated by threfhing and win- 
nowing. 
We fhall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind, 
That ev’n our corn fhall feem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition.  Shake/p. HenryIV. 
Pleafure with inftruGtion fhould be join’d; 

So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dryden. 

He fet before hima fack of wheat, as it had been juft threfh- 
ed out of the fheaf; he then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the corn, and lay it afide by itfelf. Spectator, N° 291. 

2. It is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 
To CHA'FFER. v. x. [4auffen, Germ. to buy.] To treat about 
a bargain ; to haggle ; to bargain. 
Nor rode himfelf to Paul’s, the publick fair, 

To chaffer for preferments with his gold, 

Where bifhopricks and finecures are fold. Dryden’s Fables. 

The chaffering with diflenters, and dodging about this or 
other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them a-jar. Swift. 

In difputes with chairmen, when your mafter fends you to 
chaffer with them, take pity, and tell your mafter that they will 
not take a farthing lefs. Swift. 

To CHA'FFER. v.a. [The active fenfe is obfolete.] 
i. To buy. r 
He chaffer’d chairs in which churchmen were fet, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. 
2. To exchange. 
Approaching nigh, he never ftaid to greet, 
Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy Queen. 
CHA'FFERER. n. f. [from chaffer.] A buyer; bargainer; pur- 
chafer. 
CHA'FFERN. 7. f. [from efchauffer, Fr. to heat.] A veflel for 
heating water. Dié. 
Cua’rrery. n.f. [from chaffer.] Traffick; the practice of 
buying and felling. 

The third is, merchandize and chaffery, that is, buying and 
felling. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

CHA'FFINCH., x. f. [from chaff and finch.] “A bird fo called, be- 
caufe it delights in chaff, and is by fome much admired for its 
fong. Phillips s World of Words. 

The chaffinch, and other {mall birds, are injurious to fome 
fruits. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

CHA'FFLESS. adj, [from chaff.] Without chaff. 
The love I bear him, 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chagie/s. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
CHA'FFWEED. x. f. [gnaphalium, Lat.] An herb; the fame with 
cudweed ; which fee. 
Cua’rry. adj. [from chaf] Like chaff; full of chaff; light. 

If the ftraws be light and chaffy, and held at a reafonable dif- 
tance, they will not rife unto the middle. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

CHA'FINGDISH. n. f. [from chafe and difh.] A veflel to make 
any thing hot in; a portable grate for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in equal 
quantities, whether it will endure the ordinary fire which be- 
longeth to chafingdifhes, pofnets, and fuch other filver veflels. 

Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

Cuacrr. n. f. [chagrine, Fr.] I! humour; vexation; fret- 
fulnefs ; peevifhnefs. It is pronounced fhagreen. 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 

That fingle act gives half the world the fpleen. 


Pope. 


Stenfer. 


Pope. 
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I grieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvenien- 
cies and chagrins, more than their final] remain ot life feemed 
deftined to undergo. Pope’s Letters. 

To Cuacrrn. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To vex; to put out of 
temper; toteaze; to make uncafy. 

CHAIN. n. f. [chaine, Fr.] 

1. A feries of links faftened one within another: 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon Jofeph’s 

hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. Gen. xli. 42. 
2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter; fomething with which prifon- 

crs are bound. 
Still in conftraint your fuff’ring fex remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. 

3+ A line of links with which land is meafured. 

A furveyour may as foon, with his chain, meafure out infi- 
nite fpace, asa philofopher, by the quickeft flight of mind, 
reach it, or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A feries linked together. 

Thofe fo miftake the Chriftian religion, as to think it is 
only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all liberty of man’s choice 
toward good or evil. Hammond. 

As there is pleafure in the right exercife of any faculty, fo 
efpecially in that of right reafoning ; which is till the greater, 
by how much the confequences aremore clear, and the chains of 
them more long. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

To Cuan. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faften or link with achain. 

They repeal daily any wholefome a& eftablithed againft the 
rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up and 
reftrain the poor. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The mariners he chained in his own galleys for flaves. 

Knolles’s E ifory of the Turks. 
Or, march’d I chain’d behind the hoftile car, à 
The victor’s paftime, and the fport of war ? 
They, with joint force oppreffion chaining, fet 
Imperial juftice at the helm. i 
2. To bring into flavery. 
This world, ’tis true, 

Was made for Czefar, but for Titus too: 

And which more bleft? who chaind his country, fay, 

Or he, whofe virtue figh’d to lofe a day ? Pope. 

3. To put ona chain. 

The admiral feeing the mouth of the haven chained, and the 
caftles full of ordnance, and ftrongly manned, durft not attempt 
to enter. Knolles s Hiftory of the Turks, 

4. To unite. 
O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 

And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 

Shake/p. Henry VI: p. iii. 

Cualinpump. x. f. [from chain and pump.] A pump ufed in 
large Englifh veffels, which is double, fo that one rifes as the 
other falls. It yields a great quantity of water, works eafily, 
and is eafily mended, but takes up a great deal of room, and 
makes a difagreeable noife. Chambers. 

It is not long fince the ftriking of the topmaft, a wonderful 
grcat eafe to great fhips both at fea and in harbour, hath been 
devifed, together with the chainpump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did ; and we have lately added the 
bonnet and the drabble. Raleigh's Effays. 

CHA'InsHorT. n.f. [from chain and fhot.] Two bullets or half 
bullets, faftened together by a chain,which,when they fly open, 
cut away whatever is before them. 

In fea fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and the calf of the leg, are torn off by the chainfbot, and fplin- 

_ ters, Wifeman’s Surgery. 
CHA'INWORK. n.f. [from chain and work.] Work with open 
fpaces like the links of a chain. 

Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chainwork, for the cha- 
piters which were upon the tops of the pillars. 1 Kings, vii. 17. 

CHAIR. n.f. [chair, Fr.] 
1. A moveable feat. 
Whether thou choofe Cervantes’ ferious air, 

Or laugh and fhake in Rab’lais’ eafy chair, 

Or praife the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy griev’d country’s copper chains unbind. Pope. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with a back 
belonging to it, then a ftool is a feat for a fingle perfon, without 
a back. Wattss Logick. 

2. A feat of juftice, or of authority. 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown.— 
—Is the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway’d ? 
Ts the king dead ? Shake/p. Richard I, 
If thou be that princely eagle’s bird, 

Show thy defcent by gazing ’gainft the fun ; 

For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay ; 

Either that’s thine, or elfe thou wert not his. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii, 
The honour’d gods 

Keep Rome in fafety, and the chairs of juftice 

Supply with worthy men. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The committee of the commons appointed Mr. Pym to take 
the chair. Clarendon, 
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Her grace fat down to reta while, 
Ìn a rich chair of fate. Shakefp. Henry VII. 
In this high temple, on a chair of flate, 
‘The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. 
3. A vehicle born by men; a fedan. 
Think what an cquipage thou haft in air, 
And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. 
CuataMan. nf. [from chair and man.] 
1. The prefident of an aflembly. 
In thefe affemblies generally one perfon is chofen chairman or 
moderator, to keep the feveral fpeakers to the rules of order. 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
2. One whofe trade it is to carry a chair. 
One elbows him, one juitles in the fhole, 


Drydens nerd. 


Pope. 


A ratter breaks his hcad, or chairman’s pole. Dryden, 
Troy chairmen bore the wooden ftced, 

Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed ; 

‘Thofe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inftead of paying chairmen, run them through. Swift. 


CHAIse. z. f. [chaije, Fr.] A carriage of pleafure drawn by 
one horfe. 

Inftcad of the charict he might have faid the chaife of go- 
verninent ; for a chaife is driven by the perfon that fits in it. 

Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 
CHALCO/GRAPHER. 1. f. [ x2anoy.a2O, of xare brafs, and yapuy 
_ to write or engrave.] An engraver in brafs. 
CHALCO'GRAPHY. 2. f. [xarxoypapia.] Engraving in brats. 
CHA'LDER. per A dry Englifh meafure of coals, confifting 
CHA'LDRON., è of thirty fix bufhels heaped up, according to the 
Cua’upRon. ) fealed bufhel kept at Guildhall, London. The 
chauldron fhould weigh two thoufand pounds. Chambers. 
Cua’tice. x. f [calic, Sax. calice, Fr. calix, Lat.] 
x. A cup; a bowl. 
When in your motion you are hot, 
And, that he calls for drink, {’ll have prepar’d him 
A. chalice for the nonce. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
2. It is generally ufed for a cup ufed inaéts of worfhip. 
All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 
unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. Stilling fleet. 
CHA'LICED. adj. [from calix, Lat. the cup of a ower.) Having 
a cell or cup; applied by Shake/peare to a flower, but now ob- 
folete. 
Hark, hark! the lark at heav’n’s gate fings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arife, 
His ftecds to water at thefe fprings, 
On chalic’d flowers that lies. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
CHALK. x. f. [ceale; cealeyzan, Sax. calck, Welch.] 

Chalk is a white foffile, ufually reckoned a ftone, but by 
fome ranked among the boles. It isufed in medicine as an ab- 
forbent, and is celebrated for curing the heartburn. Chambers. 

He maketh all the ftones of the altar as cha/k ftones, that are 
beaten in funder. Tfatah, xxvii. 9. 

Chalk is of two forts; the hard, dry, ftrong chalk, which is 
beft for lime; and a foft, unctuous chalk, which is beft for 
lands, becaufe it eafily diffolves with rain and froft. Mortimer. 

With chalk J firft defcribe a circle here, 

Where thefe ethereal fpirits muft appear. 

To CHALK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rub with chalk. 
2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, will receive but 

little benefit from a fecond chalking. Mortimer. 
3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 
Being not propt by anceftry, whofe grace 

Chalks {ucceflours their way. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

His own mind chalked out to him the juft proportions and 
mcatures of behaviour to his fellow creatures. South. 

With thefe helps I might at leaft have chalked out a way for 
others, to amend my errours in a like defign. Dryden. 

The time falls within the compafs here chalked out by nature, 
very punctually. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

CHALK-CUTTER. 2. f. [from chalk and cut.] A man that digs 
chalk. 

Shells, by the feamen called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the chalk-pits, where the chalk-cutters drive a great 
trade with them. Woodward. 

Cuark-pit. 2. f. [from chalk and pit.] A pit in which chalk 
is dug. Sce CHALK-CUTTER. 
Cua/tky. adj. [from chalk.] 
1. Confifting of chalk ; white with chalk. 
As far as I could ken the chalky cliffs, 
When from thy fhore the tempeft beats us back, 
I ftood upon the hatches in the ftorm. — Shake/p. Henry VI. 
That bellowing beats on Dover’s chalky cliff. 
Rowe's Royal Convert. 


Dryden. 


2. Impregnated with chalk. 
Chalky water towards the top of carth is too fretting. Bacon, 
To CHA’LLENGE. v.a. [chalenger, Fr.] 
3. To call another to anfwer for an offence by combat. 
The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king, 
And, nephew, challeng’d you to fingle fight. Shate/p. HIV. 


CIH A 
2. To call to a conteft. 


Thus form’d for fpeed, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind ; 

He fcours along the field with loofen’d reins. Dryden. 

I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by right 
of fatherhood, either intclligible or poffible. Locke. 

3. To accufe. 
Were the grac'd perfon of our Banquo prefent, 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. Shak. Macbeth. 
4. In law; to object to the impartiality of any one., [See the 
noun. | 

Though only twelve are fworn, yct twenty four are to be 
returned, to fupply the defects or want of appearance of thofe 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hale's Common Law. 

5. To claim as due. 

The utter difturbance of that divine order, whereby the pre- 
eminence of chicfeft acceptation is by the beft things worthily 
challenged. Hooker, b. i. § 7. 

Which of you, fhall we fay, doth love us moft ? 
That we our largeft bounty may extend, 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakefp. K. Lear, 
And fo much duty as my mother fhew’d 

To you, preferring you before her father ; 

So much I challenge, that I may_profefs ; 

Due tothe moor, my lord. Shake/p. Othello. 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
So when a tyger fucks the bullocks blood, 
A famifh’d lion, iffuing from the wood, 
Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 
Dryden’s Fables, 
Haft thou yet drawn o’er young Juba? 
That ftill would recommend thee more to Czfar, 
And challenge better terms. Addifon’s Cato. 
6. To call any one to the performance of conditions. 
I will now challenge you of your promife, to give me certain 
rules as to the principles of blazonry,  Peacham on Drawing. 
CHA'LLENGE. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fummons to combat. 
I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly. Shake/p. H. IV. 
2. A demand of fomething as due. 
There muft be no challenge of fuperiority, or difcounte- 
nancing of freedom. Collier of Friendfhip. 
3- In law. An exception taken either againft perfons or things ; 
perfons, asin affize to the jurors, or any one or more of them, 
by the prifoner at the bar. Challenge made to the jurours, is 
cither made to the array, or to the polls: challenge made to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted againft, as partially 
empannelled : challenge to or by the poll, is when fome one or 
more are excepted againft, as not indifferent : challenge to the 
jurours is divided into challenge principal, and challenge for caufe: 
challenge principal is that which the law allows without caufe 
alleged, or farther examination ; as a prifoner at the bar, ar- 
raigned upon felony, may peremptorily challenge to the num- 
ber of twenty, one after another, of the jury empannelled upon 
him, alleging no caufe. Cowel. 
You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
You fhall not be my judge. Shakefp. Henry VII 
CHA'LLENGER. 2. f. [from challenge.] 
1. One that defies or fummons another to combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreftler ?— 

No, fair princefs ; he is the general challenger. 
Shakefp. As you like it. 
Death was denounc’d ; 
He took the fummons, void of fear, 
And unconcernedly caft his eyes around, 


As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryden. 
2. One that claims fuperiority. 
Whofe worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 
For her perfections. Shake[p. Hamlet. 


3. A claimant; one that requires fomething as of right. 

Earneft challengers there are of trial, by fome publick difpu- 

tation. Hooker, Preface. 
CHALY'BEATE. adj. [from chalybs, Lat. fteel.] Impregnated 
with iron or fteel ; having the qualities of fteel. 

The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, allowing {pices and 
wine, and the ufe of chalybeate waters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CHAMA'DE. n. J. [French.] The beat of the drum which de- 
clares a furrender. 

Several French battalions made a fhew of refiftance; but, 
upon our preparing to fill up a little fofle, in order to attack 
them, they beat the chamade, and fent us charte blanche. 

Addifon. Speciator, N? 165. 
CHAMBER. n.f. [chambre, Fr. camera, Lat. flambr, Welch. ] 
1. An apartment in a houfe; generally ufed for thofe appropriat- 
ed to lodging. 
Welcome, fweet prince, to London, to your chamber. 
Shakefp. Richard IM. 
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Bid them come forth, and heak me, 
Or at their chamber door PH beat the drum, 
Till it cry flcep to death. Shakefp. King Lear. 
When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two, 

Of his own chamber. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A natural cave in a rock may have fomething not much un- 
like to parlours or chambers. ~ Bentley, 

2. Any retired room. 

The dark caves of death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 

3. Any cavity or hollow. 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of the eye, ar- 
gued againft the poffibility of a film’s exiitence in the pofte- 
riour chamber. Sharp. 

4. A court of juftice. 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is not admitted, 
viz. I do not believe it, as the matter is propounded and al- 
teged. Ayi fes Parergon. 

s: The hollow part of a gun where the charge is lodged. 

6. A fpecies of great gun. 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, chambers, ar- 
quebule, mufket, &c. Camden’s Remains. 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 

To CHA'MBER. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

r. To be wanton; to intrigue. 

Let us walk honeftly as in the day, not in rioting and drun- 
kennefs, not in chambering and wantonnefs. Kom. xiii. 13. 

2. To rcfide as in a chamber. 

The beft blood chamber’d in his bofom. Shake/p. Rich. II. 

CHA'MBERER. n. f. [from chamber.) A man of intrigue. 

I have not thofe foft parts of converfation, 

That chammberers bave. Shakefp. Othello. 

CHA'MBERFELLOW. n.f. [from chamber and fellow.] One that 
lies in the fame chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with whom I agree 
very well in many fentiments. Spectator, N° 286. 

CHA'MBERLAIN. 1. /. [from chamber.] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the fixth officer of the 
crown ; a confiderable part of his function is at a coronation ; 
to him belongs the provifion of every thing in the houfe of 
lords ; hedifpofes of the {word of ftate ; under him are the gen- 
tleman ufher of the black rod, yeomen ufhers, and door-keep- 
ers. To this office the duke of Ancafter makes an hereditary 
claim. Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houfhold has the overfight of all offi- 
cers belonging to the king’s chambers, except the precinct of 
the bedchamber. Chambers. 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

He was made lord {teward, that the ftaff of chamberlain might 
be put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age, 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ftage. 

2. A fervant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’ft thou, 
That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy fhirt on warm? Shakefp. Timon, 
When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waffel convince. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
He ferv’d at firt Æmilia’s chamberlain. Dryden's Fables. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, chamberlain of the exche- 
quer, of Chefter, of the city of London. Chambers. 

CHA'MBERLAINSHIP. n.f. [from chamberlain.] The office of 
a chamberlain. 

CHA'MBERMAID. ». f. [from chamber and maid.] A maid whofe 
bufinefs is to drefe a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hifs, 
The chambermaid was named Cifs. Ben. “Fobnfon. 
Some coarfe country wench, almoft decay’d, 

Trudges fo town, and firft turns shambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, he 
ufed to confult one of his lady’s chambermaids. Swift. 

If thefe nurfes ever prefume to entertain the girls with the 
common follies practifed by chambermaids among, us, they are 
publickly whipped. Swifts Gulliver's Travels. 

To CHA'MBLET. v.a. [from camelot. Sce CameLoT.] To 
vary; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambleted; as oak, 
whereof wainfcot is made. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Cua/merer of a Horfe. Thejoint or bending of the upper part 
of the hinder leg. Farrier’s Dif. 

CHAMELEON. ^. J. [xapa] 

The chameleon has four feet, and on each foot three claws. 
Its tail is long ; with this, as well as with its feet, it faftens it- 
{elf tothe branches of trees. Its tail is flat, its nofe long, and 
made in an obtufe point; its back is fharp, its fkin plaited, and 
jagged like a faw from the neck to the laft joint of the tail, and 
upon its head it has fomething like a comb; like a fifh, it has 
noneck. Some have afferted, that it lives only upon air; but 
it has been obferved to feed on flies, catched with its tongue, 
which is about ten inches long, and three thick ; made of white 
Alcfh, round, but flat at the end ; or hollow and open, refembling 
an elephant’s trunk, It alfo fhrinks, and grows longer. This 
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animal is faid to affume the colour of thofe things to which it 
is applied ; but our modern obfervers affure us, that its natural 
colour, when at reft and in the fhade, is a bluifh grey ; though 
fome arc yellow, and others green, but both of a fmaller kind. 
When it is expofed to the fun, the grey changes into adarker 
grey, inclining to a dun colour, avd its parts, which have leaft 
of the light upon them, are changed into fpots of different co- 
lours. “The grain of its fkin, when the light doth not fhine 
upon it, is like cloth mixed with many an e Sometimes 
when it is handled, it feems to be fpeckled with dark fpots, in- 
clining to green, If, it be put upon a black hat, it appears to be 
of a violetcolour ; and fometimes if it be wrapped up in linen, 
when it is taken off, it is white; but it changes colour only in 
fome parts of the body. Calmet. 

A chamelson is a creature about the bignefs of an ordinary 
lizard; his head unproportionably big, and his eyes great ; he 
moveth his head without writhing of his neck, which is inflex- 
ible, as a hog doth; his back crooked, his fkin Ipotted with 
little tumours, lefs eminent nearer the belly; his tail (lender 
and long; on each foot he hath five fingers, three on the out- 
fide, and two on the infide ; his tongue of a marvellous length 
in refpeét of his body, and h Ilow ac the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies ; of colour green, and of a dufky 
ycllow, brighter and. whiter towards the belly ; yet fpotied with 
blue, white, and red. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 360. 

I can add colours ev’n to the chameleon ; 

Change fhapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shake/p. Hen VI. 

One part devours the other, and leaves not fo muchas a 
mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gafp after. 

Decay of Piety. 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryden. 
To Cua’mFER. ¥v. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To channel; to make 
furrows or gutters upon a column. 
CHA'MFER. }2./. [from tochamfer.] A {mall furrow or gut- 
Cua/MFRET. § ter on a column. 
CHA'MLET. n. f. [See CAMELOT. ] 

To make a chamlet, draw five lines, waved overthwart, if 

your diapering confift of a double line. Peacham on Drawing. 
Cua/mois. n.f. [chamois, Fr.] An animal of the goat kind, 
whofe skin is made into foft leather, called among us /hammy. 

Thefe are the beafts which you fhall eat; the ox, the fheep, 
and wild ox, and the chamois. Deut. xiv. 5. 

CHA'MOMILE. 2. f. [xapaynrcv.] The name of an odoriferous 
plant. 

It hath a fibrofe root; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, 
which expands, and appears like many leaves ; the flowers are 
radicated ; the petals of the ower are white, and the difh yel- 
low ; the leaves are cut into five fegments. This plant was 
formerly in great requeft for making green walks, and is ftill 
cultivated in phyfick gardens for medicinal ufe, though it grows 
wild in great plenty. Miller. 

Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 

Frefh coftmary, and breathful chamomile, 

Dull poppy, and drink-quick’ning fetuale. Spenfer’s Muiop: 

For though the chamomile, the more it is trodden on the faf- 
ter it grows; yet youth, the more it is wafted, the fooner it 
wears. Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 

Watery liquours force it, as diftilled waters with diureticks, 
poffet drink with chamomile flowers. Floyer on the Humours. 

To Cuamp. v.a. [champayer, Fr.] 
1. To bite with a frequent action of the teeth. 

Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in fmoke, and 
betle is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. Bacon. 

The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage ; 
But, like a proud {teed rein’d, went haughty on, 
Champing his iron curb. Paradife Loft, b.iv. 1. 857. 
At his command, 
The fteeds caparifon’d with purple ftand, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
2. To devour. 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the 
pieces left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that I 
champed up the remaining part. Spectator, N° 431. 

To CHamp. v. n. To perform frequently the action of biting. 

Muttering and champing, as though his cud had troubled him, 
he gave occafion to Mufidorus to come near him. Sidney. 

They began to repent of that they had done, and irefully to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Hooker. 

His jaws did not anfwer equally to one another ; but by his 
frequent motion and champing with them, it was evident they 
were neither luxated nor fractured. Wifeman. 

Cua’mpaicn. n.f (campagne, Fr.] A flat open country. 

In the abufes of the cuftoms, mefcems, you havea fair cham- 
paign laid open to you, in which you may at large ftretch out 
your difcourfe. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Of all thefe bounds, 

With fhadowy forefts and with champaigns rich’d, 

We make thce lady. Shate/p. King Lear. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meeting on an 
open champaign, the more mighty will continually feek occafion 
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to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh: 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without difarray, by the 
{pace of fome miles, part of the way champaigny unto the city 
of Gaunt, with lefs lofs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 
From his fide two rivers flow’d, 
Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left between 
Fair champaign, with lefs rivers interveen’d. Paradife Reg. 
CHA'MPERTORS. n. f. [from champerty. In law.] Such as move 
fuits, or caufe them to be moved, either by their own or others 
procurement, and purfue, at their proper cofts, to have part of 
the land in conteft, or part of the gains. Cowel. 
CHA'MPERTY. n. f. [champart, Fr. ln law.] A maintenance of 
any man in his fuit while depending, upon condition to have 
part of the thing when it is recovered. Cowel. 
CHAMPIGNON. n. f. [champignon, Fr.] A kind of mufhroom. 
He viler friends with doubtful mufhrooms treats, 
Secure for you, himfelf champignons eats. Dryden. 
It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is open- 
ed, branching out into a large round knob at one end. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
CHA’MPION. 2. f. [champion, Fr. campio, low Lat.] 
1. A man who undertakes a caufe in fingle combat. 
In many armics, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
twecn two champions, the victory would go on the one fide. 
Bacon’s Coll. of Good and Evil. 
For hot, cold, moift, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for maft’ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Par. Loft, b. ii. 1.898. 
O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 


Thy father’s champion, and thy country’s joy ! Dryden. 
At length the adverfe admirals appear, 
The two bold champions of each country’s right. Dryden. 


2. A hero; a ftout warriour. 
A ftouter champion never handled fword. Shake/p. H. VI. 

This makes you incapable of conviction, and they applaud 
themfelves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for errour. Locke. 

3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no lefs for him that 
trieth the combat in his own cafe, than for him that fighteth 
in the cafe of another. Cowel. 

To Cua’mrion. v.a. [from the noun.] To challenge to the 
combat. 
The feed of Banquo, kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift, 

And champion me to th’ utterance. 

CHANCE. n. f. [chance, Fr.] 
1. Fortune ; the caufe of fortuitous events. 
As th’ unthought accident is guilty 

Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 

Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 

Of every wind that blows. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

The only man of all that chance could bring, 

‘To mect my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 

Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itfelf ; a 
conception of our minds, and only a compendious way of fpeak- 
ing, whereby we would exprefs, that fuch effcéts as are com- 
monly attributed to chance, were verily produced by thcir true 
and proper caufes, but without their dcfign to produce them. 

Bentley, 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


2. Fortune; the act of fortune, or chance. 

Thefe things are commonly not obferved, but left to take 

their chance. Bacon’s Effays. 
3. Accident; cafual occurrence ; fortuitous event. 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it relates to fecond 
caufes, is not profanenefs, but a great truth; as fignifying no 
more, than that there are fome events befides the knowledge 
and power of fecond agents. South, 

The beauty I beheld, has ftruck me dead ; 
Unknowingly fhe ftrikes, and kills by chance 5 
Poifon is in her eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance direStion, which thou canft not fce. 

4. Event; fuccefs; luck. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodnefs 

Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shake/p. Macbeth. 

5. Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 
You were us’d 

To fay, extremity was the trier. of fpirits, 

‘That common chances common men could bear. 

Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
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6. Poffibility of any occurrence. 
A chance, but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of heav’n, by fountain fide, 
Or in thick fhade retir’d. Paradife Loft, b. iv. 1. 530. 
Then your ladyfhip might have a chance to efcape this ad- 
drefs. Swift. 
CHance. adj. [It is feldom ufed but in compofition.] Happen- 
ing by chance. 
Now fhould they part, malicious tongues would fay, 
They met like chanse companions on the way. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther, 
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I would not take the gift, 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune, 

Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden and Lee’s OF diput. 

To CHANCE. v.n, [fromthe noun.] To happen; to fall out; 
to fortune. 

Think what a chance thou chance/? on; but think; 

Thou haft thy miftrefs fill. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? — 
Shakefp. Henry IV. p- it. — 
Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chancd today, i 

That Cæfar looks fo fad. Shakefp. Fulius Cafar. 

He chanced upon divers of the Turks victuallers, whom he 
eafily took. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

I chofe the fafer fea, and chanc’d to find s, 
A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. Pope’s Odyffey. 
CHANCE-MEDLEY. n. f. [from chance and medley. Inlaw.} 
The cafual flaughter of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the flayer, when ignorance or negligence is joined 
with the chance ; as if a man lop trees by an highway-fide, by 
which many ufually travel, and caft down a bough, not giving 
warning to take hecd thereof, by which bough one paffing by is 
flain: in this cafe he offends, becaufe he gave no warning, that 
the party might have taken heed to himfelf. Cowel. 
If fuch an one fhould have the ill hap, at any time, to ftrike 
a man dead with a {mart faying, it ought, in all reafon and con- 
fcience, to be judged but a chancemedley. South. 
CuHa/NCEABLE. adj. [from chance.] Accidental. ; 
The trial thereof was cut off by the chanceable coming thithe 
of the king of Iberia. Sidney, b. ii. 
CHA'NCEL. n. f. [from canceili, Lat. lettices, with which the 
chancel was inclofed.] ‘The eaftern part of the church, in 
which the altar is placed. 
Whether it be allowable or no, that the minifter fhould fay 
fervice in the chancel. Hooker, b. v. § 30. 

The chancel of this church is vaulted with a fingle ftone of 
four feet in thicknefs, and an hundred and fourteen in circume 
ference. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

CHA'NCELLOR, n. f. [cancellarius, Lat. chancelier, Fr. from can- 
cellare, literas vel fertptum linea per medium duéla damnare, and 
feemeth of itfelf likewife to be derived 2 cancellis, which fignify 
all one with xwxaids, alettice ; that is, a thing made of wood or 
iron bars, laid crofsways one over another, fo that aman may 
fee through them inand out. It may be thought that judgment 
feats were compafled in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers from the prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s view. ] 

Quafitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 

Primus folliciti mente petendus erit, 

Hic efl, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 

Et mandata pii principis aqua facit. l 
Verfes of Nigel de Wetekre to the bifhop of Ely, chan- 
` cellor to Richard I. 

1. Cancellarius, at the firft, fignified the regifters or actuaries in 
court; grapharios, fcil. qui confcribendis &F excipiendis judicum 
aétis dant operam. But this name is greatly advanced, and not 
only in other kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chicf judge in caufes of property ; for the chancellor hath power 
to moderate and temper the written law, and fubjecteth himfelf 
only to thelaw of nature and confcience. Cowel, 

Turn out, you rogue, how like a beaft you lie: 
Go, buckle to the law: Is this an hour 
To ftretch your limbs? you'll ne’er be chancellor. Dryd. jun. 

Ariftides was a perfon of the ftricteft juftice, and beft ac- 
quainted with the laws, as well as forms of their government ; 
fo that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Swift. 

2. CHANCELLOR zn the Ecclefiaftical Court. A bifhop’s lawyer ; 
a man trained up in the civil and canon law, to direct the bi- 
fhops in matters of judgment, relating as well to criminal as to 
civil affairs in the church. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A dignitary, whofe office it is 
to fuperintend the regular exercife of devotion. 

4. CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer. An officer who fits in that 
court, and in the exchequer chamber, and, with the reft of the 
court, ordereth things to the king’s beft benefit. He has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures on penal ftatutes, 
bonds and recognizances entered into by the king. He has 
great authority in managing the royal revenue, and in matters 
of firft-fruits The court of equity is in the exchequer cham- 
ber, and is held before the lord treafurer, chancellor, and barons, 
as that of common law before the barons only. Cowe/. Cham). 

5. CHANCELLOR of an Univerfity. The principal magiftrate, 
who, at Oxford, holds his office during life, but, at Cambridge, 
he may be elected every three years. 

6. CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other militarv 
orders, is an officer who feals the commiffions and mandates of 
the chapter and aflembly of the knights, keeps the regifter of 
their deliberations, and delivers their acts under the feal of the 
order. Chambers. 

CHA’NCELLORSHIP. 7. /. The office of chancellor. 

The next Sunday after he gave up his chancellorfhip of Eng- 
land, he came himfelf to his wife’s pew, and ufed the ufual 
words of his gentleman-ufher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camd. 

; I CHA'NCERY. 
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Cua’ncery. » f. [from chancellor; probably chancelféry ; then 
fhortcned.] The court of equity and confcience, moderating 
the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the letter of the 
law ; whereof the lord chancellor of England is the chief judge, 
or the lord keeper of the great feal. Cowel, 

The contumacy and contempt of the party muft he fignified 
in the court of chancery, by the bifhops letters under the feal 
epifcopal. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 

CHANCRE. n. f. [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer ufually arifing from 
venereal maladics. 

It is poffible he was not well cured, and would have relapfed 
with a chancre. Wifeman. 

Cua'ncrous. adj. [from chancre.] Having the qualities of a 
chancre; ulcerous. 

You may think I am too ftri€ in giving fo many internals 
in the cure of fo fmall an ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan- 
crous Callus. Wifeman. 

CHANDELIER. n. f. (chandelier, Fr.] A branch for candles. 
CHA'NDLER. n. f. (chandelier, Fr.] An artifan whofe trade it is 
to make candles, or a perfon who fells them. 

The fack that thou haft drunken me, would have bought me 
lights as good cheap at the deareft chandlers in Europe. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i: 
But whether black or lighter dies are worn, 

The chandler’s bafket, on his fhoulder born, 
With tallow fpots thy coat. Gay's Trivia. 
CHA'NFRIN. n. f. [old French.] The forepart af the head of 
a horfe, which extends from under the ears, along the interval 
between the eyebrows, down to his nofe. Farrier’s Didt. 

To CHANGE. v.a. [changer, Fr. cambio, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own eftate, had need choofe 
well whom he employeth, and change them often; for new are 
more timorous, and lefs fubtile. Bacen’s Effays. 

2. To refign any thing for the fake of another, with for before the 
thing taken or received. 

Perfons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for another, without applying their underftanding duly to 
confider and compare both. South. 

The French and we ftill change; but here’s the curfe, 

They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

i Dryden’s Spanifb Friar, Prologue. 
3- To difcount a larger piece of money into feveral {maller. 
A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dore, when a cuftomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 
Swift's Intelligencer, N° 19. 
4. To give and take reciprocally, with the particle with before 
the perfon to whom we give, and from whom we take. 

To fecure thy content, look upon thofe thoufands, with 
whom thou wouldft not, for any intereft, change thy fortune 
and condition. Laylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

5. To alter. 
Thou fhalt not fee me bluth, 

Nor change my countenance for this arrett ; 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shate/p. Haury VI. 

Whatfoever is brought upon thee, take chearfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed to aloweftate. — Ecclus, ii. 4. 

For the elements were changed in themfelves by a kind of 
harmony, like as in a pfaltery notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet are always founds. Wifdom, xix. 18. 

6. To mend the difpofition or mind. 
I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. ; 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
7. To change a horfe, or to change hand, is to turn or bear. the 
horfe’s head from one hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the left. Farrier’s Did. 
To CHANGE. v. n. 
1. To undergo change; to fuffer alteration; as, his fortune may 
foon change, though he is now fo fecure. 
One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Would better fit hischamber. Shake/p. Two Gent. of Verona. 
2. To change, as the moon; to begin a new monthly revolu- 
tion. 
Tam weary of this moon ; would he would change. 
Shake/p. Midfummer Nights Dream. 
CHANGE. x. f. [from the verb.] 
1. An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 
Since I faw you laft, 
There is a change upon you. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. A fucceffion of one thing in the place of another. 
O wond’rous changes of a fatal fcene, 

Still varying to the laft ! Dryden. 

Nothing can cure this part of ill breeding, but change and 
variety of company, and that of perfons above us. Locke. 

Empires by various turns fhall rife and fet ; 

While thy abandon’d tribes fhall only know 

A diff’rent mafter, and a change of time. 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprize, 

And bid alternate paffions fall and rife! 

While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


3. The time of the moon in which it begins a new menthly re- 
volution. 

Take feeds or roots, and fet fome of them immediately after 
the change, and others of the fame kind immediately after the 
full. Bacon's Nat. Hyjtory, N° 803: 

4. Novelty. 
The hearts 


Of all his people fhall revolt from him, 
And kifs the lips of unacquainted change. Shakefp. K. Fshi. 
Our fathers did, for change, to France repair, z 

And they, for change, will try our Englifh air. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar, Prologne. 
5. In ringing; an alteration of the order in which a fet of bells 
is founded. . S 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five bells 
one hundred and twenty. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Eafy it may be to contrive new poftures, and ring other 
changes upon the fame bells. Norris. 

6. That which makes a variety; that which may be ufed for an- 
other of the fame kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you can find it 
out, then I will give you thirty fheets, and thirty change of 
garments. Judges, xiv: 12. 

7. Small money, which may be given for larger picces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre- 
fent want of change arifes; but fuppofing not one farthing of 
change in the nation, five and twenty thoufand pounds would 

_ be fufficient. Swift. 
CHA'NGEABLE. adj. [from change.] 
I. Subject to change; fickle; inconftant: 

A fteady mind will admit fteady methods and counfels ; but 
there is no meafure to be taken of a changeable humour. 

LEftrange. 

As I am a man, I muft be changeable; and fometimes the 

graveft of us all are fo, even upon ridiculous accidents. 
Dryden's Aurenguebe, Preface. 
2. Poffible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables fecm {earce 

changeable in the alimentary duct. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3- Having the quality of exhibiting different appearances: 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taffata; for 

thy mind isa very opal. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
CHa'NGEABLENESS. 2. f. [from changeable. ] 
I. Inconftancy ; ficklenefs. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy to be liked, if 

any worthinefs might excufe fo unworthy a changeablene/s, 
Sidney, b. ii. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that change- 
ablenefs with which we are too juftly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 2 Ge 

2. Sufceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no where ex- 
prefled, then have we no light to direét our judgment concern- 
ing the changeablene/s or immutability of them, but confidering 
the nature and quality of fuch laws. Hooker, b: iii: § 10. 

Cua/NGEABLY. adv. [from changeable.] Inconftantly. 
CH’ANGEFUL. adj. [from change and full.} Full of change ; 
inconftant ; uncertain ; mutable; fubje€t to variation; fickle. 

Unfound plots, and changcful orders, are daily devifed for 
her good, yet never effectually profecuted or performed. 


Spenfer on Ireland. 
Britain, changeful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 
Cua’NGELING. n. f. [from change; the word arifes from an odd 
fuperftitious opinion, that the fairies fteal away children, and 
put others that are ugly and ftupid in their places. ] 
1. A child left or taken in the place of another. 
And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left ; 
Such, men do changelings call, fo chang’d by fairies theft. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. is c. x: Sanz. 65. 
She, as her attendant, hath 4 
A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king ; 
She never had fo fweet a changeling. 
"r B Shakefp. Midfummer Nights Dream. 
2. Ân ideot; a fool; a natural. 

Changelings and fools of heav’n, and thence fhut out, 
Wildly we roam in difcontent about. Dryden's Tyrr. Love. 
Would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs determin- 

ed by wife confiderations than a wife man? Lecke, 
3- One apt to change ; a waverer. 
”*T was not long 
Before from world to world they fwung ; 
As they had turn’d from fide to fide, 
And as they changelings liv’d, they dicd: Hudibras, 
Cya/ncer. ^. f. [from change.] One that is employed in 
changing or difeounting money: 
CHANNEL. 2. f. [canal, Fr. canalis, Lat.] 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. 
It is not fo eafy, now that things are crown into an habit, 
and have their certain courfe, to change the channel, and turn 
their ftreams another way. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 


Draw 
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Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the loweft ftream 
Do kifs the moft exalted fhores of all.  Shake/p. F. Cafar. 
So th’ injur’d fea, which, from her wonted courfc, 
To gain fome acres, avarice did force ; 
If the new banks, negleéted once, decay, 
No longer will from her old channel ftay. Waller. 
Had not the faid ftrata been diflocated, fome of them elevat- 
ed, and others depreffed, there would have been no cavity or 
channel to give reception to the water of the fea. Woodward. 
The tops of mountains and hills will be continually wafhed 
down by the rains, and the channels of rivers abraded by the 
ftreams. Bentley. 
2. Any cavity drawn longways. 
Complaint and hot defires, the lover’s hell, 
And fcalding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 
Dryden's Fables. 
3. A ftrait or narrow fea, between two countries ; as the Britifh 
Channel between Britain and France; St. George’s Channel be- 
tween Britain and Ireland. 
4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To Cua’nneL. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut any thing in 
channels. 
No more fhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoftile paces. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
The body of this column is perpetually channelled, like a 
thick plaited gown. Wotton’s Architecture. 
Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 
Roll down the lofty mountain’s channel'd fides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 
To CHANT. v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 
1. To fing. 
Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chant {wect mufick. Fairy Queen, b.i. e. vii. 
2. To celebrate by fong. 
The poets chant it in the theatres, the fhepherds in the 
mountains. Bramhall. 
3. To fing in the cathedral fervice. 
To CHanT. v.n. To fing; to make melody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent to them- 
felves inftruments of mufick. Amos; Vi. 7: 
Heav’n heard his fong, and haften’d his relief ; 
And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. 
CHANT. n.f: [from the verb.) Song; melody. 
A pleafant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds refounding loud. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, b.ii, l. 290, 
CHA’NTER. 2. f. [from chant.] A finger; a fongfter. 


You curious chanters of the wood, 


Blackmore. 


Dryden. 


That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. Wotton. 
Jove’s etherial lays, refiftlefs fre, 

The chanter’s foul, and raptur’d fong infpire, 

Inftin& divine! nor blame fevere his choice, 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. Pope. 


Cua/nTIcLEER. n.f. [from chanter and clair, Fr.] The name 
given to the cock, from the clearnefs and loudnefs of his crow. 
And chearful chanticlecr, with his note fhrill, 
Had warned once, that Phoebus’ firy car 
In hafte was climbing up the eaftern hill. Fairy Queen, b. i. 


Hark, hark, I hear 
The ftrain of ftrutting chanticleer, Shakefp. Tempeft. 
Ben. Fohnfon’s Mafk. 


Stay, the chearful chanticleer 

Tells you that the time is near. 

Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the defcription 
of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynold the fox. Camden’s Remains. 

Within this homeftead liv’d without a peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. Dryden's Fab. 
CHA'NTRESS. n. f. [from chant.] A woman finger. 
Sweet bird, that fhun’ft the noife of folly, 

Moft mufical, moft melancholy, 

Thee, chantre/s of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. 

CHA’NTRY. n f. [from chant.] 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other 
yearly revenue, for the maintenance of one or more priefts, 
daily to fing mafs for the fouls of the donors, and fuch others 
as they appoint. Cowsl. 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; to thofe before him, 

And, underneath that confecrated roof, 

Plight me the full afflurance of your faith. Shake. T. Night. 

CHAOS. ». f. (chaos, Lat. xe%-.] 
1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in confufion before it was 
divided by the creation into its proper claffes and elements. 

The whole univerfe would have been a confufed chaos, with- 
out beauty or order. Bentley, 

2. Confufion ; irregular mixture. 

Had I followed the worft, I could not have brought church 
and ftate to fuch a chaos of confufions, as fome have done. 

6 K. Charles, 


Milton, 
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Their reafon fleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, S 


Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill forted, and misjoin’d, 
The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. 
3. Any thing where the parts are undiftinguifhed, l 
We fhall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos within, 
whatever order and light there be in things without us. Locke. 
Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s juft or fit, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope. 
Cxao’rIcKk, adj. [from chaos.] Refembling chaos; confufed. 
When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick ftate, and the 
earthy particles fubfided, then thofe feveral beds were, in all 
probability, repofited in the carth. Derham’s Phy/:co-Theology. 
To CHAP. v..a. [Aappen, Dutch, to cut. This word feems ori- 
ginally the fame with chop; nor were they probably diftin- 


Dryden. 


guifhed at firft, otherwife than by accident ; but they have now 


a meaning fomething different, though referable to the fame 
original fenfe.] To break into hiatus, or gapings. 

It alfo weakened more and more the arch of the earth, dry- 
ing it immodcrately, and chapping it in fundry places. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Then would unbalanc’d heat licentious reign, 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruffet plain. Blackmore, 

Cuap. n. f. [from the verb.] A cleft; an aperture; an open- 
ing; a gaping; a chink. 

What moifture the heat of the fummer fucks out of the 
earth, it is repaid in the rains of the next winter; and what 
chaps are made in it, are filled up again. Burnet’s Theory. 

Cuar. n. f. [This is not often ufed, except by anatomifts, in the 
Jingular.) ‘The upper or under part of a beaft’s mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found, 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 

The nether chap in the male fkeleton is half an inch broader 
than in the female, as being made to accommodate a bigger 
mufcle for the motion of the teeth. Grew’s Mufaum. 

CHAPE. x. J. [chappe, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is held in its place ; asthe 
hook of a fcabbard by which it fticks in the belt; the point by 
which a buckle is held to the back ftrap. 

This is Monfieur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his fcarf, and the practice in the chape of his 
dagger. Shake/p. Alls well that ends well. 

2. A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that ftrenghtens the end of the 
fcabbard of a fword. Phillips's World of Words, 

CHAPEL. 7. f. [capella, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts, either adjoining to a church, asa 
parcel of the fame, which men of worth build, or elfe feparate 
from the mother church, where the parifh is wide, and is com- 
monly called a chapel of eafe, becaufe it is built for the eafe of 
one or more parifhioners, that dwell too far from the church, 
and is ferved by fome inferiour curate, provided for at the 
charge of the rector, or of fuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compofition or cuftom is. Cowel. 

She went in among thofe few trees, fo clofed in the tops to- 
gether, as they might feem a little chapel. Sidney. 

Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or fhall we go 
with you to your chapel ? Shakefp. As you like its 

Where truth erecteth her church, he helps errour to rear up 
a chapel hard by. Howel s Vocal Foreft. 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. Dryden 

A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king of England. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Cua’PExess: adj. [from ahape.] Without a chape. 

An old rufty fword, with a broken hilt, and chapelefi, with 
two broken points. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

CHAPE'LLANY. n. j. [from chapel.] 

A chapellany is ufually faid to be that which does not fubfift of 
itfelf, but is built and founded within fome other church, and is 
dependent thereon. Aylifes Parergon. 

CHA'PELRY. n.f. [from chapel.] The jurifdiétion or bounds of 
a chapel. - i 

CHA'PERON. n.f. [French.] A kind of hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the garter in their habits. 

I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of ftate, 
parliament robes, chaperons, and caps of ftate. Camden. 

Cua’PFALN. adj. [from chap and faln.] Having the mouth 
fhrunk. 

A chapfaln beaver loofely hanging by 

The cloven helm. Dryden’s Juv. fat. 10: 

Cua'PiTER. 2. f. [chapiteau, Fr.] -The upper part or capital of 
a pillar. 

He overlaid your chapiters and your fillets with gold. 
Exodus, xxxvi. 38. 

CHA'PLAIN. n.f. [capellenus, Latin.] He that performs divine 
fervice in a chapel, and attends the king, or other perfon, for 
the inftruétion of him and his family, to read prayers, and 


preach. Cowel, 
Withing me to permit 
John de Ja Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 
To hear from him a matter of fome moment. Shakefp. 


Chaplain, away! thy priefthood faves thy life. ; 
Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 
A chicf 


CHA 
A chief governour can never fail of fome worthlefs illiterate 
chaplain, fond of atitle and precedence. Swift. 
CHA'PLAINSHIP. 7. fi [from chaplain.] 
t. The office or bufinefs of a chaplain. 
2. The pofleffion or revenue of a chapel. 
Cua’piess. adj. [from chap.] Without any ficth about the 
mouth. 
Now my lady Worm’s thaplefs, and knocked about the muz- 
zard with a fexton’s fpade. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe, 
With reeky fhanks and yellow chaple/s bones. 
Shake/p. Romeo and Fuliet. 
CHA'PLET. n. f. [chapelet, Fr.] ž 
1. A garland or wreath to be worn about the head. 
Upon old hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 
An od’rous chaplet of {weet fummier’s buds, 
Is, as in mockery, fet.  Sbate/p. Midfum. Nights Dream. 
I ftrangely long to know, 
Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 
Thofe that their miftrefs’ {corn did bear, 


Or thofe that were us’d kindly. Suckling. 
All the quire was grac’d 

With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d. Dryden. 
The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead fhade. Dryden. 
They with joyful nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 


2. A ftring of beads ufed in the Romith church for keeping an 
account of the number rehearfed of pater nofters and ave ma- 
rias A different fort of chaplets is alfo ufed by the Mahome- 
tans. 

3. {In architecture.] A little moulding carved into round beads, 

earls, or olives. 

4. [In horfemanfhip.] A couple of ftirrup leathers, mounted 
each of them with a ftirrup, and joining attop in a fort of lea- 
ther buckle, which is called the head of the chaplet, by which 
they are faftened to the pummel of a faddle, after they have 
been adjufted to the length and bearing of the rider. They 
are made ufe of both to avoid the trouble of taking up or let- 
ting down the ftirrups, every time a perfon mounts oft a diffe- 
rent horfe and faddle, and to fupply the want of academy fad- 
dies, which have no ftirrups to them. Farrier’s Dié. 

5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 

QHA'PMAN. n. f. [ceapman, Sax.] A cheapner; one that of- 
fers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen doy 

Difpraife the thing that you intend to buy. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Yet have they feen the maps, and bought ’em too, 

And underftand ’em as moft chapmen do. Ben. Fobnfon. 

There was a collection of certain rare manufcripts, exqui- 
fitely written in Arabick ; thefe were upon fale to the Jefuits at 
Antwerp, liquourifh chapmen of fuch wares. Watton. 

He drefled two, and carried them to Samos, as the likelieft 
place for a chapman. L’Eftrange. 

Their chapmen they betray, 

Their fhops are dens, the buyer is their prey. 

Cuaps. 2 f: [from chap. ] 

1. The mouth of abeaft of prey. 

So on the dowiis we fee 

A haften’d hare from greedy gréyhound go, 

And paft all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. Sidney. 

Open your mouth; this will fhake your fhaking, I can tell 
you, and that foundly ; you cannot tell who’s your friend ; 
open your chaps again. Shakefp. Tempef?. 

Their whelps at home expect the promis’d food; 

And long to temper their dty chaps in blood. 

2. It is ufed in contempt for the mouth of a man. 

Canney, qbarticip. paff. [from to chap.] 

Like a table upon which you may run your finger without 
rubs, and your nail cannot find a joint; not horrid, rough, 
wrinkled, gaping, or chapt. Ben. ‘Fobnfon’s Difcovery. 

Cooling ointment made, 

Which on their fun-burnt cheeks and their chapt fkins they 

laid. Dryden's Fab. 

CHA'PTER. x. f. [chapitre, Fr. from capitulum, Lat.] 

1. A divifion of a book. 

The firft book we divide into three fections; whereof the 
firft is thefe three chapters. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

If thefe mighty men at chapter and verfe, can produce then 
no {cripture to overthrow our church ceremonies, I will under- 
take to produce fcripture enough to warrant them. South. 

2. From hence comes the proverbial phrafe, to the end of the chap- 
ter; throughout ; to the end, ’ 

Moncey does all things; for it gives and it takes away, it 
makcs honeft men and knaves, fools and philofophers ; and fo 
forward, mutatis mutandis, to the end of the chapter. L’Eftrange. 

3. Chapter, from capitulum, fignificth, in our common law, as in 
the canon law, whence it is borrowed, an aflembly of the clergy 
of a cathedral or collegiate church. Cowel. 

VoL. I. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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The abbot takes the advice and confent of his chapter, heforé 
he enters on any matters of importance. Addifon on Raly. 

4. The place in which aflemblies of the clergy are held. 
‘Though the canonical conftitution does not {triétly require it 
to be madc in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it be made, 
either in the choir or chapter houfe. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
5. The place where delinquents reccive difclpline and correction. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
6. A decretal epiftle. Ayitffe’s Parergon. 
CHA'PTREL. n. f. [probably from chapiter.] The capitals of pil- 
lars, or pillafters, which fupport arches, commonly called im- 

potts. 

Let the keyftone break without the arch, fo much as you 

project over the jaums with the chaptrels. 4 
Moxon's Mechanical Exercifet. 
CHAR. a.f. [of uncertain derivation.} A fifth found only in 
Winander meer in Lancafhire. 
To Cuar. v.a. [Sce CHARCOAL.] To burn wood to a black 
cinder. 
Spraywood, in charring; parts frequently into various cracks. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
CHAR. 2. f. [cypne, work, Sax. Zye. Itis derived by Skinner, 
either from charge, Fr. bufinefs, or canc, Sax. care, or keeren; 
Dutch, to fweep.j Work done by the day; a fingle job or 
tafk. 
But a mcer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paffion, as the maid that milks, 
And does the meanett chars. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra: 
Harveft done, to char work did afpire ; 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 
To Cuar. v.n. [from the noun.] To work at others houfes 
by the day, without being a hired fervant. 
Cua’R-woman. 2. f. [from char and woman.] A woman hited 
accidentally for odd work; or fingle days. 

Get three or four char-qwomento attend you conftantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a few 
coals, and all the cinders. Swifts Directions to the Cook; 

CHA’‘RACTER. n. f. {chara&tcr, Lat. xagaxrtne. ] 
1. A mark; a ftamp; a reprefentation. 
In outward alfo her refembling lefs 

His image, who made both ; and lefs expreffing 

The character of that dominion giv’n 

O’er other creatures. Paradife Loft, b. viii. l 542. 

2. A letter ufed in writing or printing. 
But his neat cookery ! 

He cut our roots in charaéers. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 

The purpoue is perfpicuois even as fubflance, 

Whofe groilnefs little characters fum up. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

It were much to be wifhed, that there were throughout the 
world but one fort of character for each letter, to exprefs it to 
the eye; and that exactly ptoportioncd to the natural alphabet 
formed in the mouth. Holder's Evements of Speech. 

3- The hand or manner of writing. 

I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of my clofet.— 

You know the character to be your brother’s. Shak. King Lear. 
4. A reprefentation of any man as to his perfonal qualities. 
Each drew fair charaéters, yet none 

Of thefe they feign’d, excels their own; 

5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This fubterraneous paflage is much mended, fince Seneca 

gave fo bad a charadicr of it. Addifon on Italy, 
6. ‘The perfon with his affemblage of qualities. 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece muft be ad- 
vanced foremoft to the view of the reader or fpe@ator ; he muft 
outfhine the reft of all the characters; he muft appear the 
prince of them, like the fun in the Copernican fy{tem, encom- 
pafied with the lefs noble planets. Dryden's Dufrefney. 

Homer has excelled all the heroick pocts that ever wrote, in 
the multitude and variety of his characters ; every god that is 
admitted into his poem, ats a part which would have been 
fuitable to no other deity. Addifon. Speéiator, N° 273. 

7+ Perfonal qualities; particular conftitution of the mind. 
Nothing fo true as what you cnce let fall, 

Moft women have no charaéters at all. 

8. Adventitious qualities imprefled by a poft or office. 

The chief honour of the magiftrate confifts in maintaining 
the dignity of his character by fuitable ations. Atterbury. 


To CHA'RACTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To infcribe; to en- 
grave. 


Denham. 


Pape: 


Thefe few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Shakefp. Hamlet, 
Shew me one fcar characfer’d on thy fkin. Shake/p. H. VI, 

O Rofalind! thefe trees fhall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I’ll character. 
Shakefp. As you like it. 
CHARACTERISTICAL. 2 adj. [from charaéferize.] That which 
CHARACTERI'sTICK. $ conftitutes the character, or marks the 

peculiar properties of any perfon or thing, 

There are feveral others that I take to have been likewife 
fuch, to which yet I have not ventured to prefix that characte- 
riflick diftinétion. Weodward on Foffils. 
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The fhining quality of an cpick hero, his magnanimity, his 
conftancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever charaftertfical 
virtue his poct gives him, raifes our admiration. Dryden. 

CHARACTERI'STICALNESS. a. f. [from charaéteriflical.} The 
quality of being peculiar to a character. 

Cuaracrerrstick. n. f. Thatwhich conftitutes the charac- 
ter; that which diftinguifhes any thing or perfon from others. 

I fhall here endeavour to fhew, how this vaft invention ex- 
erts itfelf, in a manner fuperiour to that of any poet, as it is 
the great and peculiar charadteriflick which diftinguithes him 
from all others. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

CHARACTERISTICK of a Logarithm. The {ame with the index 
or exponent. ; 

To CHa/RACTERIZE. v. a. [from charaéfer.] 

1. To give a character or an account of the perfonal qualities of 
any man. 

i is fome commendation, that we have avoided publickly to 
characterize any perfon, without long experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or fentiments 
characterized and engraven in the foul, born with it, and grow- 
ing up with it. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

3- To mark witha particular ftamp or token. 

There are faces not only individual, but gentilitious and na- 
tional; European, Afiatick, Chinefe, African, and Grecian 
faces are characterized. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Cua’RAcTERLESS. adj. [from charaéter.] Without a character. 

When water drops have worn the ftones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallowed cities up, 

And mighty ftates charaéterle/s are grated, 

To dufty nothing. Shake/p. Troilus aud Creffida. 

Cua’racrery. 2./. [from charaéter.] Impreffion; mark; dif- 
tinction. 

Fairies ufe flowers for their charaéfery. 

Shakefp. Merry Vives of Windfor. 
All my engagements I will conftrue to thee, 

All the charadiery of my fad brows. Shakefp, Julius Cefar. 

CHA'RCOAL. n. f. [imagined by Skinner to be derived from char, 
bufinefs; but, by Mr. Lye, from to chark, to burn.] Coal made 
by burning wood under turf. It is ufed in preparing metals. 

Seacoal lafts longer than charcoal; and charcoal of roots, be- 
ing coaled into great pieces, lafts longer than ordinary char- 
coal, Bacons Natural Hiftory, N° 779. 

Love is a fire that burns and fparkles, 

In men as nat’rally as in charcoals, 

Which footy chymifts ftop in holes, 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, fcrawls 

With defp’rate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? 

CHARD. 2. f. [charde, Fr.] 

1. Chards of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke plants, 
tied and wrapped up all over but the top, in ftraw, during the 
autumn and winter; this makes them grow white, and lofe 
fome of their bitternefs. > Chambers, 

2. Chards of beet, are plants of white bcet tranfplanted, produc- 
ing great tops, which, in the midft, have a large white, thick, 
downy, and cotton-like main fhoot, which is the true chard. 

Mortimer. 

To CHARGE. v. a. [charger, Fr. caricare, Ital. from carrus, 
Lat. 

1. To b to commiffion for a certain purpofe. It has with 
before the thing entrufted. 

And the captain of the guard charged Jofeph with them, and 
he ferved them. Gene/fis, xl. 4. 

What you have charged me with, that I have done. 
Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. To impute as a debt, with on before the debtor. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death, I pardon: 

That’s fomewhat fure; a mighty fum of murder, 

Of innocent and kindred blood ftruck off, 

My prayers and penance fhall difcount for thefe, 

And beg of heav’n to charge the bill on me. Dryden. 

It is not barely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper’s and 
threfher’s toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the 
bread we eat; the plough, mill, oven, or any other utenfils, 
mutt all be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 

3. To impute; with on before the perfon to whom any thing is 
imputed. ` 

No more accufe thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time. Dryden. 
It is eafy to account for the difficulties he charges on the peri- 


Pope. 


patetick doétrine. Locke. 
Perverfe mankind ! whofe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate, 
And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of fate. Pope 


pe. 
We charge that upon neceflity, which was really defired and 
chofen. Watts’s Logick. 

. To impofe as atafk. It has with before the thing impofed. 
The gofpel chargeth us with piety towards God, and juftice 
and charity to men, and temperance and chaftity in reference 
to ourfelves. Tillotfon, 
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5. Toaccufe; to cenfure. 

Speaking thus to you, I am fo far from charging you as guilty 

in this matter, that I can fincerely fay, I believe the exhorta 

tion wholly needlefs. Wukes Preparation for Death, 
6. To accufe. It has with before the crime. 

And his angels he charged with folly. Fob, iv. 18, 

Numb. v. 19. 


7. To challenge. 

The prieft fhall charge her by an oath. 

Thou canft not, cardinal, devife a name 

So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an anfwer as the pope. 

6. To command. 
I may not fuffer you to vifit them ; i 

The king hath ftriétly charg’d the contrary. Shate/p. R. II. 

Why doft thou turn thy face ? I charge thce, anfwer 

To what I fhall enquire. Dryden and Lees OEdipus. 

I charge thee, ftand, 
And tell thy name and bufinefs in the land. 
9. To fall upon; to attack; to make an onfet. 
With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefp. King Lear. 
The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite; 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryden. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in iron, and feems 
to defpife all ornament, but intrinfick merit. Granville, 

10. To burden; to load. 

Here’s the fmell of blood till; all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not fweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! What a 
figh is there? the heart is forely charged. Snake/p. Macbeth. 

When often urg’d, unwilling to be great, 

Your country calls you from your lov’d retreat, 

And fends to fenates, charg’d with common care, 

Which none more fhuns, and none can better bear. Dryden. 

Like meat fwallowed down for pleafure and greedinels, 
which only charges the ftomach, or fumes into the brain. 

Temple, 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging 

of childrens memories with rules and precepts. “Locke. 
11. To fill. 

It is pity the obelifks in Rome had not been charged with fe- 

veral parts of the Egyptian hiftories, inftead of hieroglyphicks. 
Addifon on Italy. 


Shake/p. K. John. 


12. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 
CHARGE. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
I. Care; truft; cuftody. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a ftone, faying, 
that in them was contained that they had in charge. 

Knolles’ s Hift. of the Turks. 
A hard divifion, when the harmlefs fheep 

Mut leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax. | 

He enquired many things, as well concerning the princes 
which had the charge of the city, whether they were in hope to 
defend the fame. Knolles’s Fiiflory of the Turks. 

2. Precept ; mandate; command. 
Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thofe referved 
. fpoils, had not the Lord, in that particular cafe, given fpecial 
charge to the contrary. Hooker, b.v. § 17. ` 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware of 
philofophy ; that is to fay, fuch knowledge as men by natural 
reafon attain unto. Hooker, biti. § Se | 

The leaders having charge from you to ftand, | 

Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. Shakefp. H. IV. 

He, who requires 

From us no other fervice than to keep 

This one, this eafy charge, of all the trees 

In paradife, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to tafte that only tree 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. 

3. Commiffion ; truft conferred; office. 

If large pofleffions, pompous titles, honourable charges, and 
profitable commiffions, could have made this proud man happy 
there would have been nothing wanting to his eftablifhment. 

L’Efirange. 


Par. Lof, b. iv. 


Go firft the mafter of thy herds to find 
Truc to his charge a loyal {wain and kind. Pope: TE 
4. It had anciently fometimes over before the thing committed to 
truft. 

I gave my brother charge over Jerufalem ; for he was a faith- 
ful man, and feared God above many. Nehemiah, vii. 2. 

5. It has of before the fubjeét of command or trutt. 
Haft thou eaten of thetree, 

Whereof I gave thee charge thou fhould’it not eat ? 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 1.122. 
6. It has upon before the perfon charged. 

He loves God with all his heart, that is, with that degree of 
love, which is the higheft point of our duty, and of God's 
charge upon us. Tayior’s Rule of Living tery. 

7. Accufation ; imputation. 
We need not lay new matter to his charge : 

What you have feen him do, and heard him fpeak, 

Beating your officers, curfing yourfelves.  Shake/p: Corialun. 

Thefe very men are continually reproaching the clergy» and 
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laying to their charge the pride, the avarice, the lirxury, the ig- 
norance, and fuperftition of popifh times. Swift. 
8. ‘Vhe perfon or thing entrutted to care or management. 
Why haft thou, Satan, broke the bounds prefcrib’d 
To thy tranfgreffions, and difturb’d the charge 
Cf others? Milton's Paradife Loft, b.iv. l. 879. 
More had he faid, but, fearful of her itay, , 
The ftarry guardian drove his charge away, 


To fome frefh pafture. Dryden. 
Our guardian angel faw them where they fate 

Above the palace of our flumb’ring king; 

He figh'd, abandoning his charge to fate. Dryden. 


This part fhould be the governour’s principal care; that an 
habitual gracefulnefs and politenefs, in all his carriage, may be 
fettled in his charge, as much as may be, before he goes out of 
his hands. Locke. 

g. An exhortation of a judge to a jury. 
ao. Expence; coft. 

Being long fince made weary with the huge charge, which 
you have laid upon us, and with the ftrong endurance of fo 
many complaints. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large, 
From publick bufinefs, yet of equal charge. Dryden. 
11. Itis, in later times, commonly ufed in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, once begun, 

will continue. Bacon’s Effays. 
Ne’er put yourfelf to charges, to complain 

Of wrong, which heretofore you did fuftain. Dryden. 

The laft pope was at confiderable charges, to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place. Addifon on Italy. 

12. Onfet. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, they flew 
eleven thoufand footmen, and fixteen hundred horfemen, and 
put all the others to flight. 2 Mace. xi. 11. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difcipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacons War with Spain, 

13. The fignal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author feems to found a charge, and begins like the 

clangour of a trumpet. Dryden, 
14. The pofture of aweapon fitted for the attack or combat. 
Their neighing courfers, daring of the fpur, 

Their armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down. 

Shake/p. Henry IV. p. iis 
15. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 
16. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fort of ointment, of the confif- 
tence of a thick decoction, which is applied to the fhoulder- 
{plaits, inflammations, and fprains of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and 
a plaifter, or between a plaifter and a cataplafm. 

Farrier’s DiGi. 
17. In heraldry. x 
= The charge is that which is born upon the colour, exccpt it 
he a coat divided only by partition. Peacham. 
Cua/RGEABLE. adj. [from charge. | 
1. Expenfive ; coftly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolifhed upon the fea coafts, in 
peace chargeable, and little ferviceable in war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you. 2 Thef: iii. 9. 

There was another accident of the fame nature on the Sici- 
lian fide, much more pleafant, but lefs chargeable ; for it coft no- 
thing but wit. Wotton. 

Confidering the chargeable methods of their education, their 
numerous iffue, and fmal] income, it is next toa miracle, that 
no more of their children fhould want. Atterbury. 

2. Imputable, asa debt or crime. 

Nothing can bea reafonable ground of defpifing a man, but 

fome fault or other chargeable upon him. South. 
3. Subject to charge or accufation ; accufable. 

Your papers would be chargeable with fomething worfe than 

indelicacy ; they would be immoral. Spectator, N? 286. 
CuHa’RGEABLENESS. ^. f. [from chargeable.] Expence; coft ; 
coftlinefs, 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, is not their 
chargeablene/s, but their unfatisfactorinefs, though they fhould 
fucceed. Boyle. 

CHA'RGEABLY. adv. [from chargeable.] Expenfively; at great 
coft. 

He procured it not with his money, but by his wifdom ; not 
chargeably bought by him, but liberally given by others by his 
means. A, cham’s Schoolmafier. 

CHA'RGER. ^. f. [from charge.] A large difh. 
All the tributes land and fea affords, 
Heap’d in great chargers, load our fumptuous boards. 
Denham. 
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This golden charger, {natch'd from burning ‘Troy, 
Anchifes did in facrifice employ. Dryden's Æncid. 
Ew’n Lamb himfelf, at the moft folemn tealts: 
Might have fome chargers not exactly drefs’d. 
King’s Art of Cookery. 
Nor dare they clofe their eyes, ‘4 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which in often interrupted fleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. 
CHa'RILY. adv. [from chary.] Warily; frugally. 
Cua’riness. n. f. [from chary.] Caution; nicety; fcrupulouf- 
nefs. 
I will confent to a&t any villainy againft him, that may not 
fully the charine/s of ourhonefty. Shak. Merry W. of Windfor. 
CHA'RIOT. n. j. [car-rhod, Welch, a wheeled car; for it is 
known the Britons fought in fuch; charriot, Fr. carretta, Ital.] 
1. A carriage of pleafure, or ftate. 
Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shake[p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
He fkims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and with loofen’d reins, 
Majeftick moves along. Drydens Æreid. 
2. A car in which men of arms were anciently placed. 
3. A lighter kind of coach with only back feats. 
To Cua’Rior. v.a. [from thenoun.] To convey in a chariot, 
This word is rarely ufed. 
Anangel all in flames afcended 
As in a firy column charioting 
His godlike prefence. Milton s Agoniftes. 
CHARIOTE'ER. n. f. [from chariot.] He that drives the chariot. 
It is ufed only in fpeaking of military chariots, and thofe in 
the ancient publick games. 
The gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 


Philips. 


Of his own car. Dryden's Fables. 
The burning chariot, and the charioteer, 
In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addifon on Italy. 


Show us the youthful handfome charioteer, 
Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prior. 
CHARIOT RACE. n. f. [from chariot and race.] A fport anci- 
ently ufed, where chariots were driven for the prize, as now 
horfes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the defcription of 
the horfe and chariotrace. Addifon on the Georgicks. 

Cua’RITABLE. adj. [ charitable, Fr. from charité.] 
1, Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. 

He that hinders a charitable perfon from giving alms to a 
poor man, is tied to reftitution, if he hindered him by fraud 
or violence. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 

Before thy charitable door for bread. Rowe's ‘Fane Shore. 

How fhall we then wifh, that it might be allowed us to live 
over our lives again, in order to fill every minute of them with 


charitable offices ! Atterbury. 
Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread 
The lab’rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 
- His charitable vanity fupplies. Pope. 


2. Kind in judging of others; difpofed to tendernefs ; benevo- 
lent. 

How had you been my friends elfe ? Why have you that cha- 
ritable title from thoufands, did you not chiefly belong to my 
heart ? Shake/p. Timon. 

Of a politick fermon that had no divinity, the king faid to 
bifhop Andrews, Call you this a fermon ? The bifhop anfwer- 
ed; By acharitable conftruction it may bea fermon. 

CuHa/RITABLY. adv. [from charity.] 
1. Kindly ; liberally ; with inclination to help the poor. 
2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 
Nothing will more enable us to bear our crofs patiently, in- 
Juries charitably, and the labour of religion comfortably. 
Laylor’s Guide to Devotion. 
Tis beft fomctimes your cenfure to reftrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. Pope’s Effay on Criticifnn. 
CHARITY. 2. J: [charité, Fr. charitas, Lat.] } 
1. Tendernefs; kindnefs; love. 
By thee, 

Founded in reafon, loyal, juft, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, fon, and brother, firft were known. 

Mailton’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. 1.756. 
2. Goodwill; benevolence ; difpofition to think well of others. 

My errours, I hope, are only thofe of charity to mankind. 
and fuch as my own charity has caufed me to commit, that of 
others may more eafily excufe. Dryden's Religio Laici, Preface. 

3. The theological virtue of univerfal love. 

Concerning charity, the final objcét whereof is that incom- 
prehenfible beauty which fhineth in the countenance of Chrift, 
the Son of the living God. Hooker, b.i. p. 38» 

Peace, peace, for fhame, if not for charity.— 
— Urge neither charity nor fhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shate/p. Richard IT. 


Only 


Bacon. 
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Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable, add faith; 
Add virtue, paticncc, temperance, add love, 
By name to come call’d charity, the foul 
Of all the reft. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.xit. l. 584. 
Faith believes the revelations of God ; hope expects his pro- 


mifes ; charity loves his excellencies and mercies. Taylor. 
But lafting charity’s more ample fway, 
Nor bound by time, nor fubject to decay, j 
‘In happy triumph fhall for ever live. Prior. 


Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love of our 

neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. Atterbury. 
4. Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido to 

the Trojans, {poke like a chriftian. Dryden’s Fables, Dedicat. 
5. Alms; relief given to the poor, 

We muft incline to the king ; I will look for him, and pri- 
vily relieve him; go youand maintain talk with the duke, that 
my charity be not of him perceived. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

The ant did well to reprove the grafshopper for her flothful- 
nefs; but fhe did ill then to refufe her a charity in her diftrefs. 

L’Eftrange. 
To CHARK, v.a. To burntoa black cinder, as wood is burn- 
ed to make charcoal. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 
or, with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water fhop, burns him 
down to the ground ; or if it flames not out, charks him to a 
coal. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. v. § TO. 

CHA’/RLATAN. n.f. [charlatan, Fr. ctarlatano, Ital. from ciar- 
lare, to chatter.] A quack; a mountebank ; an empirick. 

Saltimbanchoes, quackfalvers, and charlatans, deceive them 
in lower degrees. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. b.i. ¢. 3. 

For charlatans can do no good, 
Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Hudibras. 
CHARLATA'NICAL. adj. [from charlatan.] Quackith ; igno- 
rant. 

A cowardly foldier, and a charlatanical doctor, are the prin- 
cipal fubjećłs of comedy. Cowley, Preface. 

CHA'RLATANRY. n.f. [from charlatan.] Wheedling ; deceit ; 
cheating with fair words. 

CHARLES's-WAIN. 7. f. The northern conftellation, called the 
Bear. 

There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in Charles’s-wain, 

or Plauftrum of Urfa major, feven. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CHA'RLOCK. 7. f. A weed growing among the corn with a yel- 
low flower. It is a fpecies of Mithridate muftard. 
CHARM. z. f. [charme, Fr. carmen, Latin. ] 
1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined to have fome oc- 
cult or unintelligible power. 

I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man; furely I think 
you have charms. Not I, I affure thee ; fetting the attrac- 
tion of my good parts afide, I have no other charms. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

There have been ever ufed, either barbarous words, of no 
fenfe, left they fhould difturb the imagination, or words of fimi- 
litude, that may fecond and feed the imagination : and this was 
ever as well in heathen charms, as in charms of later times. 

Bacons Natural Hiffory, N° 948. 
Alcyone he names amidft his pray’rs, 
Names as a charm againft the waves and wind, 


Moft in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden, 
Antzus could, by magick charms, 
Recover ftrength, whene’cr he fell. Swift, 


2. Something of power to fubdue oppofition, 
tions. 
Well founding verfes are the charm we ufe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. 
But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 
Her blooming mountains and her funny fhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The {miles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreffion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 
To CHaRmM. v.a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To fortify with charms againft evil. 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts, 
I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To onc of woman born. 
2. To make powerful by charms. ae 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for ever 
fhould be enchanted. Sidney, b. ii. 
3. To fubdue by fome fecret power; to amaze. 
I, in mine own woe charm d, ; 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him where he ftruck. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
4- To fubdue the mind by pleafure. 
"Tis your graces 
That from my muteft confcience to my tongue, 
Charms this report out. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
Amoret! my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ftrength does lic : 
Where the pow’r that charms us fo, 
In thy foul, or in thy eye? 


and gain the affec- 


Rofcommon. 


Addifon, 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


Waller. 


CHA 


CHA'RMER: 7, f. [from charm.] One that has the power of 
charms, or enchantments. 

That handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a charmer, and could almoft read 

The thoughts of people, 

The paffion you pretended, 
Was only to obtain ; ; 
But when the charm is ended, 

The charmer you difdain: 

CHA'RMING. 
degree. 

For evcr all goodnefs will be charming, for ever all wicked- 
hefs will be moft odious. Sprat. 

_ O charming youth! in the firft op'ning page, 

So many graces in fo green an age. Dryden, 

CHA'RMINGLY. adv. [froin charming. In fuch a manner as to 
pleafe exceedingly. 

She f{miled very charming'y, and difcovered as fine a fet o 
tecth as ever eye beheld. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 11. 

CHA'RMINGNESS. 2. f. [from charming.{ The power of pleaf- 
1 - 

OA adj. [charnel Fr.] Containing feth, or carcafes. 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows dainp 

Oft found in charnel vaults, and fepulchie;, 

Ling’ring and fitting by a new-made grave, Milton, 

CHA‘RNEL-HOUSE. 1. J- [charnier, Fr. from caro, carnis, Latin. ] 
The place under churches where the bones of the dead are re- 
pofited. 

If charnel-houfes and our graves muft fend 

Thofe, that we bury, back; our monuments 

Shall be the maws of kites. Shake/p. Macbeth, 

When they were in thofe charnel-houfes, every one was plac- 
ed in order, and a black pillar or coffin fet by him. Taylor. 

CHART. x. f. [charta, Lat.] A delineation’ or map of coafts, 
for the ufe of failors. It is diftinguifhed from a map, by repre- 
fenting only the coafts. 

The Portuguefe, when they had doubled the Cape of Good- 
Hope, found {kilful pilates, ufing aftronomical inftruments, 
geographical charts, and compaffes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

CHA’RTER. n.f. [charta, Latin. ] 

7. A charter is a written evidence of things done between man 
and man. Charters are divided into charters of the king, and ~ 
charters of private perfons. Charters of the king are thofe, 
whereby the king pafleth any grant to any perfon or more, or 
to any body politick: as a charter of exemption, that no man 
fhall be empannelled on a jury; charter of pardon, whereby 
a man is forgiven a felony, or other offence. Cewel. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city’s frcedom. 

Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Here was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 

All marks of arbitrary power lays down. 

She fhakes the rubbifh from her mounting brow, 

And feems to have renew’d her chartcr’s date, 

Which heav’n will to the death of time allow. 

2. Any writing beftowing privileges or rights. 

It is not to be wondered, that the great charter whereby God 
beltowed the whole earth upon Adam, and conSrmed it unto 
the fons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in cffeét, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's E-fays. 

God renewed this charter of man’s fovercignty over the crea- | 
tures. Scwih. i 

3. Privilege; immunity ; exemption. : 

I muft have liberty, 

Withal as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I pleafe; for fo fools have ; 

And they that are moft gauled wich my folly, 

They moft muft laugh. shake/p. As you lite it. 

My mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When fhe does praife me, grieves me. Shakefp. Coviolarni. 

CHARTER-PARTY. 1./. [chartre partie, Fr.] A papcr relating 
to a contract, of which each party has a copy. 

Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon the high fea, 
touching things that are not in thcir own nature maritime, be- 
long not to the admiral’s jurifdi@ion. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 

CuHa/RTERED. adj. [from charter.) Inveited with privileges by 
charter ; privileged. 

When he fpeaks, | 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ftill. Shakefp. Henry V. | 

Cua’ry. adj. [from care.) Careful ; cautious ; wary; frugal. 

Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which boun- 
tifully was exprefled, when occafion fo required. 

Carew's Survey of Corrial, | 
The charieft maid is prodigal enough, 
If fhe unmafk her beauty to the moon. Shabefpeare, 


Shake/p. Othella 


Dryden's Sp. Friar. 
particip. adj. [from charm.] Pleafing in the highcit 


Denlam. 


Dryden. 


To CHASE. v. a. [chaffer, FEr.] 


1. To hunt. 
2. To purfue as an enemy. 
And Abimelech cha/ed him, and he fled before him. Fud.ix.40, 
3 To 
3 


GAE 


3. To follow as a thing defirable. 
4. To drive. 

Thus chafed by their brother’s endlefs malice, from prince 
to prince, and from place to place, they, for their fatety, fled 
at lait to the city of bifennis. Knuolles's Hil. of the Lurks, 

When the following morn had chas'd away 

The fying ftars, and light reitor’d the day. 

‘To CHASE Metals. See LoEncHase 
Case. n. f [from the verb. ] 
z. Hunting; purfuit of any thing as game, 

W hilft he was kaftning, in the chajè, it feems, 

Of this fair couple, meets he on the wa 

The father of this feeming lady. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

There is no chafe more pleafant, methinks, than to drive a 
thought, by good conduct, from one end of the world to an- 
other, and never to lofe fight of it till it fall into eternity. 

: Burnet's Thecry of the Earth. 
%. Fitnefs to be hunted, appropriation to chafe or fport. 

Concerning the beafts of chafe, whereof the buck is the 

firft, he is calied the firft yeara fawn. Shake/p. Love's L. Loft. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh ! lct me ftill that fpotlefs name retain, 

Frequent the forefts, thy chafte will obey, 

And only make the beafts of chafe my prey. 

3. Purfuit of an enemy, or of fomething noxious. 

The admiral, with fuch fhips only as could fuddenly be put in 
readinefs, made forth towards them ; infomuch as of one hun- 
dred fhips, there came fcarce thirty to work: howbeit, with 
them, and fuch as came daily in, we fet upon them, and gave 
them chafe. Bacon. 

One day, upon the fudden, he fallied out upon them with cer- 
tain troops of horfemen, with fuch violence, that, at the firft 
onfet, he overthrew them, and, having them in chafe, did 
fpecdy execution. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

‘They feek that joy, which us’d to glow, 

Expanded on the hero’s face ; 

When the thick fquadrons preft the foe, 

And William led the glorious chafe. 

4. Purfuit of fomething as defirable. 
Yet this mad chafe of fame, by few purfu’d, 

Has drawn deftruction on the multitude. Drydens Juvenal, 

5. Hunting match. 
Tell him, h’ath made a match with fuch a wrangler, 

That all the courts of France will be difturb’d 

With chafes. Shake/p. Henry V. 

6. The game hunted. 

She, feeing the towering of her purfued cha/e, went circling 

about, rifing fo with the lefs fenfe of rifing. Sidney, b. ii. 
Hold, Warwick : feek thec out fome other chafe, 

For I myfelf muft put this deer to death. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Honour’s the nobleft chafe; purfue that game, 

And recompence the Jofs of love with fame. 

7. Open ground ftored with fuch beafts as are hunted. 

A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle nature between 
aforeft and a park; being commonly lefs than a foreft, and not 
endued with fo many liberties; and yet of a larger compafs, 
and ftored with greater diverfity of game than a park. A chafe 
differs from a foreft in this, becaufe it may be in the hands of 
a fubject, which a foreit, in its proper nature, cannot ; and from 
a park, in that it is not inclofed, and hath not only a larger 
compafs, and more {tore of game, but likewife more keepers 
and overfcers. Cowel. 

He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the northfide of this pleafant chafe. Shake/p.Tit. Avd. 
8. The CHASE of a gun, is the whole bore or length of a piece, 
taken withiniide. Chambers. 
Cuase-cun. x. f. [from chafe and gun.] Guns in the forepart 
of the fhip, fired upon thofe that are purfued. 
Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chafe-guns through our ftern they fend. Dryden. 
Cua‘ser. n. f. [from chafe.) Hunter; purfuer ; driver. 
Then began 

A ftop ? th’ chafer, a retire; anon 

A rout, confufion thick. 

So fait he flies, that his reviewing eye 


Dryden. 


Pryden. 


Prior. 


Granville. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


Has loft the chafers, and his car the cry. Denham. 
Stretch’d on the lawn, his fecond hope furvey, 

At once the chafer, and at once the prey. 

Lo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the foreft like a wounded hart. Pope. 


Cuasm. n.f. [xezua.] 
1. A breach unclofed; acleft; a gape; an opening. 
In all that vifible corporeal world, we fee no cha/ms or gaps. 
Locke. 
The water of this orb communicates with that of the ocean, 
by means of certain hiatufes or cha/ms patling betwixt it and the 
bottom of the ocea: Woodward's Nat. ETit. 
The ground aduft her riv’n mouth difparts, 
Horrible cha/m! profound. 
2. A place unfilled; a vacuity. 
Some lazy ages, loft in cafe, 
No action leave to bufy chronicles ; 


VoL. I. 


Philips. 


CHA 


Such, whofe fupine felicity but makes, 
In ttory chafms, in epochas mittakes. Dryden. 
CHASSELAS. n. j. [iiench.] A fort of grape. See Vine. 
CHASTE. adj: [chafie, Fr. caflus, Lat.] 
1. Pure from all commerce of {exes ; as a chafe virgin. 
2. With refpect to language ; pure; uncorrupt; not muxed with 
barbarous phrafes. 
3. Without obicenity. 

Among, words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome chafe, others ob- 
fcene. Watts’s Logic. 

4. ‘True to the marriage bed. 
Love your children, be difcreet, chafle, keepers at home. 
THs, “iis: 
CHASTE-TREE. n. f. [vitex, Lat. ] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, with two lips; the forepart 
is tubulofe, from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which be- 
comes an almoft fpherical fruit, divided into four cells. The 
leaves are fingefed like thofe of hemp. This tree will grow to 
be eight or ten feet high, and produce their fpikes of flowers at 
the extremity of every ftrong fhoot in autumn. Milter. 

To Cua'sTEN. v.a. [chaflier, Fr. cafligo, Lat.] To correct; 
to punifh ; to mortity. 

Chajften thy fon while there is hope, and let not thy foul fpare 
for his crying. Prov. xix. 18. 

I follow thee, fafe guide! the path 
Thou Jead’ft me; and to the hand of heav’n fubmit, 
However chaft ning. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. l. 373. 
Some feel the rod, 
And own, like us, the father’s chaff ning hand. 
Rowe's Royal Convert. 
From our loft purfuit fhe wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees, and cha/fen human pride. Prior. 
To CHASTISE. v. a. [cafligo, Lat. antiently accented on the 
firt fyllable, now on the laft. ] 
1. To punifh; to correét by punifhment; to affict for faults. 
My breaft I'll burft with ftraining of my courage, 

But I will cha/tife this high minded ftrumpet. Sha. Hen. VI. 

I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the canting chymifts 
thus difcovered and cha/ti/ed. Boyles ‘ceptical Chymi/t. 

How feldom is the world affrighted or cha/fifed with figns or 
prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagucs ? 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commiffion’d to cha/tife and blefs, 
He muft avenge the world, and give it peace. 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience. 
Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 

And chaftife, with the valour of my tongue, 

All that impedes thee. Shakeft. King Lear. 

Know, Sir, that I 

Will nct wait pinion’d at your maiter’s court, 

Nor once be cha/iis’d with the fober eye 

Of dull Octavia. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The gay focial fenfe 
By decency cha/tis'd. Thomfon. 
Cuasti'sEMENT. n. f. [chaftiment, Fr.] Correction ; punith- 
ment. Thefe words are all commonly, though not always, ufed 
of domeftick or parental punifhment. 
Shall I fo much difhonour my fair ftars, 

On equal terms to give him cha/tifement ? Shake/p. R.II. 

He held the cha/fifement of one which molefted the fee of 
Rome, pleafing to God. Raleigh s Effays. 

For feven years what can a child be guilty of, but lying, or 
ill-natur’d tricks ; the repeated commifhion of which fhall bring 
him to the chaffifement of the rod. Lake. 

He receives a fit of ficknefs as the kind cha/tifement and dif- 
cipline of his heavenly father, to wean his affections from the 
world. Bentley. 

Cua'stiry. n. f. [ca/flitas, Lat.] 
I. Purity of the body; 
Who can be bound by any folemn vow, 

To force a {potlefs virgin’s cha/rity ? Shake[p. Henry VI. 

Cha/rity is either abftinence or continence: abj{tinence is that 
of virgins or widows; tontinence of marricd perfons: chalte 
marriages are honourable and pleafing to God. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Ev’n here where frozen cha/tity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 
2. Freedom from obfcenity. 
There is not cha/fity enough in language, 

Without offence to utter them. Sh. Much ado about Nothing. 

3- Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. 

Cuastiser. n. f. [from cha/ife.] The perfon that chaftifes ; 
a punifher; a corrector. 

Cua'stiy. adv. [from cha/ie.] Without incontinence ; pure- 
ly ; without contamination. 

You fhould not pafs here: no, though it were as virtuous to 
lic as to live cha/ftely. Shaked. Coriolanus. 

Make firtt a fong of joy and love, 

Which cha/fely lame in royal eyes. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Totton. 


Ne nG 


Sucecfii n 
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Succeffion of a long defeent, 
Which cha/ly in the channels ran, 
And from our demi-gods began. 
CHA'STNESS. n. f. [from ckafte.] Chaftity ; purity. 
To CHAT. v. z. [from caqueter, Fr. Skinner ; perhaps from a- 
chat, purchafe or cheapening, on account of the prate naturally 
produced in a bargain ; or only, as it is moft iikely, contraéted 
irom ebatter.] “Vo prate; to talk idly; to prattle; to cackle; 
to chatter; to converte at cafe. 
: Thus chatten the people in thcir fteads, 
Ylike as a monfter of many heads. 
Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes, 
Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your faucinefs will jeft upon my love. 
Shake/p. Comedy of Errours, 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are fpcétacled to fee him. Your prattling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 
While fhe chats him. 
The fhepherds on the lawn 
Sat fimply chatting in a ruftick row. 
With much goodwill the motion was embrac’d, 
To chat a while on their adventures pafs`d. Dryden. 


Cuar. n. f. [from the verb.] Idle talk; prate; flight or negli- 
gent tattle. 


Dryden, 


Spenfer’s Paflorals. 


Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Milton. 


Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceflarily, 
As this Gonzalo, I myfelf would make 
A chough of as deep chat. Shake/p. Tempef?. 
The time between before the fire they fat, 
And fhorten’d the delay by pleafing chat. Drdyen. 
The leait is no inconfiderable good, but fuch as he confefles 
is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glafs of 


wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. Locke. 
Snuff, or the fan, fupplies each paufe of char, 
With finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 


Cua. nf The Keys of trees are called chats, as ath chats. 
CHA'TELLANY, n. f. [chtelenie, Fr.) The diftri€ under the 
dominion of a caitle. 
Here arc about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chatelianies and dependencies. Dryden, 
CHA'TTEL. x. f. [See CATTLE.] Any moveable poffeffion: a 
term now {carce ufed but in forms of law. 
Nay, look not big, nor ftamp, nor ftare, nor fret 3 
1 will be mafter of what is mine own; 
She is my goods, my chattels. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
Honour’s a leafe for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant : ’tis a chattle 
Not to be forfeited in battle. 
JT OER ASLTER. uin caqueter, Fr.] 
1. To make a noife as apie, or other unharmonious bird. 
Nightingales feldom fing, the pie ftill chattereth. 
So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings, 
Begin his witlefs note apace to chatter. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
There was a crow fat chattering upon the back of a fheep ; 
Well, firrah, fays the fheep, you durft not have done this to a 
dog. L Eftrange. 
Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden and Lees OEdipus. 
2. To make a noife by collifion of the teeth, 
Stood ‘Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 


Hudilras, b-i. c iii. 


Sidney. 


With chatt’ring teeth, and briftling hair upright. Dryden, 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 
Their correfpondent teeth will chatter. Prior, 
3- To talk idly or carelefly. 
Suffer no hour to pais away in a lazy idlenefs, an imperti- 
nent chattering, or ufelefs trifles. Watts’s Logick. 
CHA'TTER., n. f. [from the verb. | 
r. Noife like that of a pie or monkey. 
The mimick ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life befpatter. Swift. 


2. Idle prate. 
CHA'TTERER. x. f. [from chatter.) An idle talker; a pratler, 
Cua'rwoop. n.f. Little fticks; fuel. 
CHA'VENDER., n. f. [Chevefue, Fr.] The chub; a fifh. 
Thefe are a choice bait for the chub, or chavender, or indeed 
any great fith. Walton’s Angler. 
CHAUMONTE'LLE. n. f. [Fr.] A fort of pear; which fee. 
To CHAW. v.a. [kawen Germ.] To champ between the 
tceth ; to mafticate; to chew. 
Thome returning, fraught with foul defpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Fairy ©. b. ii. 
‘They come to us, but us love draws ; 
He fwallows us, and never chaws ; 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 
Whether he found any ufe of chawing little fponges, dipt in 
oil, in his mouth, when he was pertectly under water, and at a 


diftunce from his engine. Boyle. 
The man who laught but once to fee an afs 
. Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs, 
Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 
‘Lhe prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 


CHA 


Cuaw. n.f. [from the verb.) The chap; the upper cr under 

part of a beaft’s mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hocks into thy «laws, end 

will bring thee forth and all thine army. Ezek. xxxviii. 4 
Cua'wpRon. n.f. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger’s chawdron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
CHEAP. 


r Tobe 


Shake/p. Macbeth, 
adj. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dutch, to buy. } 
had at a low rate; purchafedi for a {mail price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing to be fold will be cheap. On the other fide, raife up 
a great many buyers for a few fellers, and the fame thing will 
immediately turn dear. Locke 

2. Of {mall value ; eafy to be had; not refpeéted. 
The goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
Beauty brief in goodnefs. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
Had I fo lavith of my prefence been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, . 

So ftale and cheap to vulgar company.  Shake/p. Henry IV. 

He that is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth another 
occafion of fociety, maketh himfelf cheap. Bacon, 

May your fick fame ftill languifh till it die, 

And you grow cheap in every fubject’s eye. Dryden, 

The ufual titles of diftinétion, which belong to us, are turn- 
ed into terms of derifion and reproach, and every way is taken 
by profane men, towards rendering us cheap and contemptible. 

Atterbury, 

CHEAP. n. f. [cheping is an old word for market; whence Ea/t- 

cheap, Cheapfide.] Market; purchafe ; bargain; as good cheaps 
[a bon marche, Fr.] 

The fame wine that comes out of Candia, 
fo dear for now a days, in that good world 
cheap. Sidney, b. iis 

It is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf out with hunting af- 
ter that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, and 
may have it better cheap at home. L’Eftrange. 

Some few infulting cowards, who love to vapour good cheap, 
may trample on thofe who give leaft refiftance. Decay of Piety. 

To CHE'APEN. v.a. [ceapan, Sax. to buy. ] 
1. To attempt to purchafe; to bid for any thing; to ask the 
price of any commodity. 

Rich fhe fhall be, that’s certain ; wife, or I'll none; virtu- 
ous, or I’ll never cheapen her; fair, or I'll never look on her. 

Shake/p. Much ado abcut Nothing. 

The frit he cheapened was a Jupiter, which would have come 


ô 


which we pay 
was very good 


at a very eafy rate. L’Eftrange. 
So in a morning, without bodice, 
Slipt fometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 
To cheapen tea. Prior. 
To fhops in crouds the dageled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift, 


2: To leffen value. 

My hopes purfue a brighter diadem. 

Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 

I find my profer’d love has cheapen’d me. Dryd. Tyrr. Love. 

Cue’apry. adv. [from cheap.] At afmall price; at a low rate. 

By thefe I fee 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. — Slake/p. Macbeth. 
Blood, rapines, maflacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty recompence your beauty brought. 

Cue’apness. x. f. [from cheap.] Lownefs of price. 

Ancient ftatutes incite merchant ftrangers to bring in com- 
modities ; having for end cheapne/s. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The difcredit which is grown upon this kingdom, has been 
the great difcouragement to other nations to tran{plant them- 
felves hither, and prevailed farther than all the invitations which 
the cheapne/s and plenty of the country has made them. Temple. 

CHEAR. See CHEER. 

To CHEAT. v.a. [of uncertain derivation ; probably from 
acheter, Fr. to purchafe , alluding to the tricks ufed in making 
bargains. See the noun. } 

1. Todefraud ; to impofe upon ; 
of low cunning. 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honeft man is fure at 
firft of being cheated; and he recovers not his lofies, but by 
learning to cheat others. Dryden. 

There are a fort of people who find that the moft effectual 
way to cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 

Tillotion, Preface. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d by this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by diflembling nature, 

Deform’d, unfinith’d. Shake/p. Richard MI. 

CHEAT. n. f. [from the verb. Some think abbreviated from 
efcheat, becaufe many fraudulent meafures teing taken by the 
lords of manours in procuring efcheats, cheat the abridgment 
was brought to convey a bad meaning. ] 

1. A fraud; atrick ; an impofture. 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ever pafs, 
though fo abufed by ill men, that I wonder the good do not 
grow afhamed to ufe it. Temple. 


Dryden. 


to trick. It is ufcd commonly 


6 Emp’ric k 
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Emp'rick politicians ufe deceit, 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 
When I confider life, ’tis all a cheat; 
Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deccit . 
‘Trut on, and think tomorrow will repay ; 
‘Vomorrow’s falfer than the former day ; 
Lycs worfe ; and while it fays, we fhall be bleft, 
With fome new joys cuts off what we pollett. 
2. À perlon guilty of fraud. 
Diffimulation can be no further ufeful than it is concealed ; 
for as much as no man will truft a known cheat. South. 
Like that notorious cheat, vait fums I give, 
Only that you may keep me while! live. Dryden’ s Cleomenes. 
CHE'ATER. n. /. [trom cheat.] One that pra&tifes fraud. 
I will be cheater to them both, and they fhall be exchequers 
to me. [Itis here for efcheater. } Shakefp. MIW. of W. 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye ; 
Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shake/p. Comedy of Err. 
He is no fwaggerer, hoftefs; a tame cheater i’ faith. 
Cheater, call you him? I will bar no honeft man my houfe, 
nor no cheater. Shake/p. Henry IV. p ii. 
All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, the detainers 
of tithes, cheaters of mens inheritances, falfe witnefles and ac- 
cufers. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
To CHECK. v. a. [from the French echecs, chefs; from whence 
we ufe, at that game, the term checkmate, when we ftop our 
adverfary from carrying on his play any farther. ] 
1. To reprefs; to curb. 
Referve thy ftate ; with better judement check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
How fames may be fown and raifed, how they may be fpread 
and multiplied, and how they may be checked and laid dead, 
Bacon's Effays. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 
He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly furnifhed, but 
with a {word hanging over his head by one fingle thread or hair, 


furely had enough to check his appetite. South, 
2. To reprove; to chide. 
Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then check’d and rated by Northumberland, 
Did fpeak thefe words, now prov’d a prophecy: Shake/p. 


His fault is much, and the good king his mafter 
Will check him for’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 
3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with the correfpon- 
dent cipher. 
4. To control by a counter reckoning. 
To CHECK. v. n. 
1. To ftop; to makea ftop; with at. 


With what wing the ftanyel checks at it. Shakep. 
He mutt obferve their mood on whom he jets, 

The quality of the perfons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 

‘That comes before his eye. Shakefp. Hamlet. 


The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is difabled for the future, or elfe checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after. Locke. 

2. loclath; to interfere. 
If love check once with bufine(s, it troubleth mens fortunes. 
Bacon's Effays. 
P!l avoid his prefence ; 
It checks too ftrong upon me. 
Cueck. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Repreffure ; ftop; rebuff. 
I do know, the ftate, 

However this may gall him with fome check, 

Cannot with fafety caft him. 

Rebellion in this land fhall lofe his fway, 

Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

We fee, alfo, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their firft years, muft have fome check or arreft in their for- 
tunes. Bacon’s Effay. 

God hath of late years manifeftcd himfelf in a very dreadful 
manner, as if it were on purpofe to give a check to this infolent 
impiety. Tillotfon. 

It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remarkable check to 
the firft progrefs of chriftianity. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 32. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
check to that facrilege, which had been but tco much winked 
at. Atterbury. 

The great ftrugale with his paffions is in the firft check. 
Rogers. 


Dryden’s All for Love. 


Shakefp. Othello. 


2. Reftraint; curb; government. 
They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
check of their confciences much breaketh their fpirit. Hayw. 
The impetuofity of the new officer’s nature needed fome 
reftraint and check, for fome time, to his immoderate pretences 


and appetite of power. Clarendon. 
Some free trom rhyme or reafon, rule or check, 
Break Prifcian’s head, and Pegafus’s neck, Pope. 
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While fuch men are in truft, who have no check from with- 

in, nor any views but towards their interelt. Swit 

3. A reproot ; a flight. 

Oh ! this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check; 

Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. 
4. A diflike ; a fudden difguit; 

grefs. 
Say I fhould wed her, would not my wife fubjeéts 

Take check, and think it ttrange ? perhaps revolt? Dryden. 
5. In falconry, is when a hawk forfakes her proper game to follow 

rooks, pies, or other birds that crofs her in her flight. 
Chambers, 
A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if fhe be 
handfome, fhe is the more fubjcct to go out on check. Suckling. 
When whittled from the fit, 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign’d, 

And with her cagernefs, the quary mifs’d, 

Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. 

6. The perfon checking; the caufe of reftraint ; a ftop. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord Co- 

ventry. Clarendon. 

A fatyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad priefts. 

Dryden's Fables, Preface, 

The letters have the natural production by feveral checks or 
ftops, or, as they are ufually called, articulations of the breath or 
voice. Holder’s Elements of Speech, 

7. ‘Fhe correfpondent cipher of a bank bill. 

8. A term ufedin the game of chefs, when one party obliges the 
other either to move or guard his king, 

9- Clerk of the CHECK, in the king’s houfhold, has the check 
and controulment cf the yeomen of the guard, and all the ufh- 
ers belonging to the royal family. 

10. Clerk of the CHECK, inthe king’s navy at Plymouth, is alfo 
the name of an officer invefted with like powers. Chambers, 

To CHE’CKER. tv. a. [from echecs,chefs, Fr.] To variegate or 

To CHE'QUER. $ diverfify, in the manner of a chefs-board, 
with alternate colours, or with darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-ey’d morn fmiles on the frowning night, 

Check'ring the caftern clouds with ftreaks of light. 

Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a checquer’d fhadow on the ground, 
As the fnake roll’d in the flow’ry bank, 
With fhining checker’d flough doth {ting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
The wealthy fpring yet never bore 

That fweet, nor dainty flower, 

That damask’d not the checker’d floor 

Of Cynthia’s fummer bower. 

Many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker’d fhade. Milton. 

In the chefs-board, the ufe of each chefs-man is determined 

only within that chequered piece of wood. Locke. 

In our prefent condition, which is a middle ftate, our minds 

are, as it were, chequered with truth and falfehood, Aadi On. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, foas to checker it in- 

to earth and water. Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 
Here waving groves a che-ker'd fcene d ifplay, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 
Cue/cKER. ? Work varied alternately as to its colours or 
CHECKER-WORK. § materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the cha- 

piters which were upon the top of the pillars. I Kings, viie 17, 

CHE/CKMATE. n.f. [echec et mat, Fr.] The movement on the 
chefs-board, that kills the oppofite men, or hinders them from 
moving. 

_ Love they him called, that gave me the checkmate, 

But better might they have behote him hate. Spenfer. 
CHE’'CKROLL: n. J. [from check and roll.] A roll or book, con- 

taining the names of fuch as are attendants on, and in pay to 
great perfonages, as their houfhold fervants. It is otherwife 
called the chequer-roll, Cowwel. 

Not daring to extend this law further than to the king’s fer- 

vants in checkroll, left it fhould have been too harth to the gen- 
_ tlemen and other commons of the kingdom. Bacon’s Hen. VIE. 
CHEEK. v.f. [ceac, Saxon.] 
1. The fide of the face below the eye. 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an fEthiop’s ear. Shake/p. Rom. and Ful. 
I fhall furvey and fpy 


Shake/p. Crmleline, 
fumething that tfops the pro- 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


Drayton’s Cynthia. 


Death in thy cheeks, and darknefs in thy eye. Pronk. 
Daughter of the rofe, whofe checks unite 

The ditf’ring titles of the red and white, 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well difplay 

The blufh of morning and the milky way, Did 


2. A general name among mechanicks for almoft all thofe pieces 
of their machines and inftruments that are double, and perfeétly 


alike. Chamoers. 


CHEEK- 
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Cireknone. n. f [from cheek and Lone.} 
I cut afterwards nto the tumour, and felt the flug: it lay 
partly under the os jugale, or cheekbone. Wieman. 
CHE'EKTOOTH. x. f. [from cheek and tooth.] The hinder tooth 
or tusk. 
He hath the cheekteeth of a great lion. Joel, i. 6. 
CHEER. ». /. [chere, Fr. entertainment; cara, Sp. the counte- 
nance. Jt feems to have, in Englifh, fome relation to both 
thefe fenfes.] 
1. Entertainment ; proviftons ferved at a feaft. 
But though my cates be mean, take them in good part ; 
Eetter cheer you may have, but not with better heart. 
Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
His will was never determined to any purfuit of good cheer, 


poignant fauces, and delicious wines. Locke. 
2. Invitation to gaiety. 
My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer; the feaft is fold 
That is not often vouched, while ’tis making 
*Tis given with welcome. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


3. Gaiety ; jollity. 
I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shate/p. R. III. 
4. Air of the countenance. 
Right faithful true he was in decd and word, 
But of his cheer did feem too folemn fad. 
Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.  Svenf- Fairy Q, 
Which publick death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer, 
As nota figh, a look, a fhrink bewrays 
The lcaft felt touch of a degenerous fear, 
Gave life to envy, to his courage praife. Danicl’s Civil IV. 
He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 


Enlighten’d, and their languifh’d hope reviv’d. Milton. 
At length appear ? 

Her grifly brethren {tretch’d upon the bier : č 
Pale at the fudden fight, fhe chang’d her cheer. J 
Dryden’s Fables. 


5. Perhaps temper of mind in general. 
‘Then were they all of good cheer, and they alfo took fome 
meat. Ads, xxvii. 36. 
To CHEER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To incite; to encourage; to infpirit. 
_ He complained in vain, that he was betrayed: yet, for all 
that, he was nothing difcouraged, but cheered up the footmen. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. Dryden’s Fables. 
2. To comfort; to confole. 
I died, ere I could lend thee aid ; 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not difmay’d. 
Shake/p. Richard III. 
Difpleas’d at what, not fuffering, they had fcen, 
They went to cheer the faction of the green. 
3. To gladden. 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers ; 
Prepare the way, a god, a god appears. Pope's Meffiah, 
The facred fun, above the waters rais’d, 
Thro’ heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d, 
And wide o’er earth diftus’d his cheering ray. 
To CHEER. v.2. To grow gay or gladfome. 
At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up ; 
My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 
A. Philipss Diftreft Mother. 
CHE'ERER. n. f. [from to cheer.] Gladner; giver of gaiety. 
To thee alone be praife, 
From whom our joy defcends, 
Thou cheerer of our days. Wotton. 
Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a cheerer 
of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. Waltons Angler. 
Saffron is the fafeft and moft fimple cordial, the greatett re- 
viver of the heart, and chcerer of the fpirits. Temple. 
Prime ¢heerer, light, 
Of all material beings firft and beft. Thomfon’s Summer. 
CHE'ERFUL. acl. [from cheer and full.) 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 
The cheerful birds of fundry kipd 
Do chaunt ‘weet mufic to delight his mind. Fairy Deh ii: 
2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance: but by forrow 
of the heart che fpirit is broken. Prev. xv. 12. 
Cue/erruLiy. adu. [from cheerful.] Without dejection ; with 
willingnefs ; with gaiety. 
Pluck up thy fpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
To thcir known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 
Doctrine is that which muft prepare men for difcipline ; 
and men never goon fo cheerfully, as when they fee where they 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


go. South. 
May the man 
That cheerfully recounts the female's praife, 
Find equal love, and love's untainted fweets 
Enjoy with honour. Pintips, 
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CHE'ERPULNESS. mf. [from cheerful. ] 
1. Freedom from dejection ; alacrity. 

With what refolution and cheerfulnefs, with what courage 
and patience did vaft numbers of all forts of people, in the 
firft ages of chriftianity, encounter all the rage and malice of 
the world, and cmbrace torments and death ? Tillet[on. 

2. I'reedom from gloominefs. 
I remember, then I marvelled to fee her receive my com- 
mandments with fighs, and yet do them with cheerfuluefs. 
Sidney, b. ile 
CHE'ERLESS. adj. [from cheer.] Without gaicty, comtort, or 
gladnefs. 
' For fince mine eye your joyous fight did mifs, i 
My cheerful day is turn’d to cheerlefs night. Fairy, b.i. 
On a bank, befide a willow, 
Heav’n her cov’ring, earth her pillow, 
Sad Amynta figh’d alone, 


From the cheerle/s dawn of morning 


Till the dews of night returning. Dryden. 
Cheerle/s towns, far diftant, never blefs’d. Thom/on. 


CHE'ERLY. adj. [from cheer.] 
1. Gay; cheerful. f 
They are ufeful to mankind, in affording them convenient 
fituations of houfes and villages, reflecting the benign and 
cherifhing fun beams, and fo rendcring their habitations both 
more comfortable and more cheerly in winter. Ray on Creation, 
Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome ; 
Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. 
2. Not gloomy. 
CHE'ERLY. adv. [from cheer.) Cheerfully. 
In God’s name, checrly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveft of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of fharp war. Shake/p. Richard III. 
Oft liftening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly roufe the flumb’rizig morn. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Milton. 


Cue’ery. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; fprightly; having the 


power to make gay. 
Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bow] ; 
Let cider new wafh forrow from thy foul. Gay’s Paftorals. 
CHEESE. 7. f. [cafeus, Lat. cyye, Saxon.] A kind of focd 
made by preffing the curd of coagulated milk, and fuffering 
the mafs to dry. 
I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my cheefe, than my wife with herfelf. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
CHE'ESECAKE.  f. [from cheefe and cake.} A cake made of 
foft curds, fugar and butter. 
Effeminate he fat, and quiet; 
Strange product of a cheefecake diet. 
Where many a man at variance with his wife, 
With foft’ning mead and cheefecake ends the ftrife. 
King’s Art of Cookery, 
Cue’rsEMONGER. 2. f. [from cheefe and monger.] One who 
deals in chcefe. 
A true owl of London, 
That gives out he is undone, 
Being a cheefemonger, 
By trufting. Ben Fobnfon’s Owls. 
CHE'ESFPRESS. n.f. [from cheefe and prefs.) The prefs in 
which the curds are preffed. 
The cleanly cheefepre/s fhe could never turn, 
Her aul:ward fift did ne’eremploy the churn. Gay's Paft. 
Cue’esevat. n. f. [from cheefe and vat.] The woodencafe in 
which the curds are confined when they are prefled into cheefe. 
His fenfe occafions the carelefs ruftick to judge the fun no 
bigger than a chee/cvat. Glanville’s Scepfisy c. 10. 
Cue/esy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having the nature or form of 
cheefe. 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaccous chalky mat- 
ter, but not a chee/y fubftance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Cue'ry. n. fa [chela, Lat.] The claw of a {hell fith. 
Jt happeneth often, I confefs, that a lobfter hath the chely, 
or great claw, of onc fide longer than the other. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 5. 
CHEMISTRY. Sec CHYMISTRY. 
CHEQUER. See CHECKER. 
To CHE'RISH. v.a. [cherir, Fr.] To fupport and forward 
with encouragement, help, and protection; to fhelter; to nurfe 
up. 


Prier. 


W henever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cherifh you and yours, God punifh me 
With hate in thofe where I expect moft love. Shak. R. II. 
I wovld I were thy bird. 
Sweet, fo would I; 
But I fhould kill thee with too much cherifbing. 
Skakefp. Romeo and Juiet. 
What doth cher) weeds but gentle air? — Snakefa. H. V1. 
Magiftrates have always thought themfelyes concerned to 
cherifh religion, and to maintain in the minds of men the be- 
licf of a God «nd another life. Tilletjon. 
3 but 
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But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 
Doth cherih her, and ftill augments her might. Dawes. 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his own confcience; thofe who act by error, have its cheri/h- 
ings and encourageincnts tu confirm and animate them. 
Decay of Picty. 
CHE/'RISHER. nf [from cheri/o.] An encourager; a fup- 
porter. 
One of their greateft praifes it is to be the maintainers 
and cherifhers of a regular devotion, a reverend worfhip, a 
true and decent piety. Sprat’s Serm. 
CHERISHMENT. 7. j. [from cheri/o.] Encouragement; fup- 
port; comfort. It is now obfolete. 
The one lives, her age’s ornament, 
That with rich bounty and dear cheri/iment, 
Supports the praife of noble poefie. 


Spenfer’s Tears of the Mufes. 
CHERRY. n.f. 


CHE'RRY-TREE. n. f. errifa Fr. cerafus, Lat.] 


The tree hath large fhining leaves: the fruit grows on 
long pedicles, and is roundifh or heart-fhaped: the ftone 
is fhort, tumid, and roundifh. The fpecies are; 1. The 
common red or garden cherry. 2. Large Spanifh cherry. 
3. The red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 
5. The bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black heart cherry. 
7- The May cherry. &. The black cherry, or mazard. 
ç. The archduke cherry. 10. The yellow Spanifh cherry. 
11. [he Flanders clufter cherry. 12. T'he carnation cherry. 
13. The large black cherry. 14. The bird cherry. 15. The 
red bird or Cornifh cherry. 16. The largeft double flowered 
cherry. 17. The double flowered cherry. 18. The com- 
mon wild cherry. 19. The wild northern Englifh cherry, 
with late ripe fruit. 20. The fhock or perfumed cherry. 
21. The cherrytree with ftriped leaves. And many other 
forts of cherries; as the amber cherry, lukeward, corone, 
Gafcoigne, and the morello, which is chiefly planted for 
preferving. bs 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time of the 
Mithridatick victory, by Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680 ; 
and was brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, 
which was 4n. Dom. 55; and was foon after fpread through 
moft parts of Europe. It is generally efteemed for its ear- 
linefs, being of the firft tree-fruits that appears to welcome 
in the fruit-feafon. Miller. 

Some devils afk but the parings of one’s nail, a pin, a nut, 
a cherry {tone ; but fhe, more covetous, would have a chain. 

Shakef. Com. of Errors. 

Joly I would have drawn in a jacket of light-yellow eat- 
ing cherries, with his face and bofom fun-burnt. Peacham. 

All this done by a little fpark of life, which, in its firft 
appearance, might be inclofed in the hollow of a cherry ftone. 

Hales Orig. of Mankind. 
All the ideas of all the fenfible qualities of a cherry come 
into my mind by fenfation. Locke. 
Cue’rry. adj. [from the fubftantive.} Recfembling a cherry 
in colour. k 
Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a paffing pleafing tongue. Shake’ Rich. II. 
CHE'RRY BAY. See LAUREL. 
CHE'RRYCHEEKED: adj. [from cherry and cheek.] Having ruddy 
checks. i 
I warrant them cherrycheek'd country girls. ` Cong. Old Bat. 
CHE'RRYPIT. x. f. [from cherry and pit.) A child’s play, in 
which they throw cherry ftones into a {mall hole. 
What ! man; ’tis not for gravity to play at cherrypit. 
ar, Skakefp. Twelfth Night. 
CHERSONE’SE. n.f. [xermes] A peninfula; a tract of 
land almoft furrounded by the fea, but joined to the continent 
by a narrow neck or ifthmus. 
CHERT. x. f. [from quartz, Germ.] A kind of flint. 

Flint is moft commonly found in form of nodules; but’tis 

fometimes found in thin ftrate, when’tis called chert. Woodw. 
CHERUB. 2. f [393 plur. 37D _ It is fometimes written 
in the plural, improperly, cherubims. ] 

A ccleftial fpirit, which, in the hicrarchy, is placed next 
in order to the feraphim. All the feveral defcriptions which 
the Scripture giyes us of cherubin, differ from one another ; 
as they are defcribed in the fhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, 
and in a compofition of all thefe figures put together. ‘J he 
hieroglyphical reprefentations in the embroidery upon the cur- 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called by Mofes, Exod. xxvi. 1. 
cherubim of cunning work. Calmet. 

The roof o’ th’ chamber 
With gold cherubims is fretted. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
Heav'n’s cherubin hors’d, 

Upon the fightlefs courfers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ev’ry eye, 

‘That tears fhall drown the wind. 

Some cherub finifhes what you begun, ; 

And to a miracle improves a tune. Prior. 

CHERU’BICK. adj. [from cherub.] Angelick ; relating to the 
cherubim. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Thy words 
Vor. I. 


CHE 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 

Divine inftruétor! I have heard, than when 

Cherubick fongs by night from ncighb’ring hills 

Aerial mufick fend. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

And on the eaft fide of the garden place, 

Where entrance up from Eden eafieft climbs, 

Cherubick watch. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1.120. 
Cre’kusin. adj. [from cherub.] ‘Angelical. 

‘This fell whore of thine, 

Hath in her morc deftruction than thy fword, 

For all her cherubin look. Shake/p. Timon. 
Cue’rvit. nf. [cherophyllum, Lat.] It is an umbelliferous plant, 

whofe leaves are divided into many fegments: the petals of 
the flower are bifid and heart-fhaped ; and each flower is fuc- 
ceeded by two long feeds, not furrowed. The fpecies are ; 
1. Garden chervil, 2. Wild perennial chervi/, or cow-weed. 
The firft of thefe fpecies is cultivated for fallads. Miller. 

To Cue/rup. v.n. [from cheers perhaps from cheer up; Cor- 

rupted to cherip.] To chirp; to ufe a cheerful voice. 
The birds 

Frame to thy fong their cheerful cheriping ; 

Or hold their peace for fhame of thy fweet lays. Spenf- Pa/?. 
Cue’stir. mf. A {mall vermin, that lies under ftones or 

tiles. Skinner. 

CHESS. m/f. [echec, Fr.] A nice and abftrufe game, in which 
two fets of men are moved in oppofition to each other. 

_ This game the Perfian magi did invent, 

The force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs 5 

From thence to bufy Europeans fent, 

And ftyl’d by modern Lombards penfive chefs. 

So have I feen a king on che/s, 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 

His queen and bifhops in diftrefs) 

Shifting about, grow lefs and lefs, 

With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 
Cue’ss-APPLE. n. f. SeeWILD SERVICE, of which it is a fpecies. 
Cue’'ss-Boarp. 2. f. [from chefs and board.] The board or table 

on which the game of chefs is plaid. 
And cards are dealt, and che/sboards brought, 

To eafe the pain of coward thought. Prur. 
Cue’ss-mAN. n.f. [from chefs and man.] A puppet for chefs. 

A company of che/smen, ftanding on the fame {quares of the 

chefsboard where we left them: we fay, they are all in the fame 
place, or unmoved. Locke. 

Cue’ss-PLAYER. n. f. [from chefs and player.] A gamefter at chefs. 

Thus like a fkilful che/splayer, by little and little, he draws 

out his men, and makes his pawns of ufe to his greater per- 
fons. Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

Cue'ssom. 

The tender cheffom and mellow earth is the beft, being mere 

mould, between the two extremes of clay and fand.; efpecially 
if it be not loomy and binding. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 665. 

CHEST. x. f. [cyyt, Sax. ciffa, Lat] 

1. A box of wood or other materials, in which things are laid up. 

He will feek there, on my word: neither prefs, cheft, trunk, 

well, vault, but he hath an abftract for the remembrance of 
fuch places. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
But more have been by avarice. opprett, 

And heaps of money crowded in the cheff. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 
2. A Cuest of Drawers. A cafe with boxes or drawers. 
3i SEE trunk of the body, or cavity from the fhoulders to the 

elly. 

Sch as have round faces, or broad chefs, or fhoulders, 

have feldom or never long necks. Browns Vul. Err. b.vil.c.14- 

He defcribes another by the largencfs of his chef, and 

breadth of his fhoulders. Popes Notes on the had. 

To Cuesrt. v. a. [from the noun.] To repofite in a cheft ; 
to hoard. 

CueEsT-FOUNDERING. mf. A difeafe in horfes. It comes near 
to a pleurify, or peripneumony, in a human body. Far. Di. 

Cue'stEn. adj. [from cheff.] Having a cheft; as broad- 
chefted, narrow-chefted. 

EER See CasTor. 

HE'STNUT. 7. f. s 

Gs Ch a ong ? [chaftaigne, Fr: caflanea, Lat.) 

1. The tree hath katkins, which are placed at remote dif- 
tances from the fruit, on the fame tree. The outer coat 
of the fruit is very rough, and has two or three huts 
included in each hufk or covering. This tree was for- 
merly in greater plenty, as may be proved by the old build- 
ings in London, which were, for the moft part, of this tim- 
ber; which is equal in value to the beft oak, and, for many 
purpofes, far exceeds it, particularly for making veffels for 
liquors ; it having a property, when once thoroughly feafoned, 
to maintain its bulk conftantly, and is not fubject to fhrink 
or fwell, like other timber. Miller. 

2. The fruit of the cheftnut-tree. 

A woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, 

As will a che/inut in a farmer's fire. Shakef. Tam. of the Shrew- 

October has a bafket of fervices, medlars and cbe/inuts, ang 

fruits that ripen at the latter time. Peacham on Drawing. 

3. The name of a brown colour. 

4L His 


bav. l. 547. 


Denlam. 


His hair is of a good colour, —__. 
—— An excellent colour: your chefinut was ever the only 
colour Shakefp. As you like it. 
Merab’s long hair. was glolly che/fnut brown. Cowl. Dav. 
Cue! Ton. n. f. See Prum, of which it is a fpecies. 
CHEVALIER, n. J: (chevalier, Fr.] A knight; a gallant 
ftrong man. 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid ; 
And | am lowted by a traitor: villain, 
___ 4ind cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakef. Fen. VI. p. 1. 
CHEVAUX de Frije. n. f. (Fr. The fingular Cheval de Frife 
is feldom ufed.} The Friefland horfe, which is a piece of 
timber, larger or fmaller, and traverfed with wooden fpikes, 
pointed with iron, five or fix feet long; ufed in defending a 
pailage, ftopping a breach, or making a retrenchment to {top 
the cavalry, It is alfo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 
Chamb-rs, 
Cue’ven. m f. [cheve/ne, Fr.] A river fith ; the fame with chub. 
CHE'VERIL. n f [ heverau, Fr] A kid; kidleather. 
A fentence is buta cheveril glove to a good wit: how quickly 
the wrong fide may be turned outward. Shate/p. Twe f. Night. 
= Which gifts the capacity x 
OF your foft cheveril confcience would reccive, 
If you might pleafe to ftretch it, Shakefpeare’s Henry VIL. 
O, here’s a wit of cheveril, that ftretches from an inch 
narrow to an eli broad. Shakefpeare's Romeo und Fuliet. 
CHEVIS ANCE. m/f. [chevifance, Fr.] Enterprize; atchievement; 
A word now not in ufe. 
Fortune, the foe of famous chevifance, 
Seldom, faid Guyon, yields to virtue’s aid, 
Eut in her way throws mifchief and mifchance. 
LA Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant.g ftan. 8, 
CHEVRON. n f: [French.] One of the honourable ordi- 
narices in heraldry. It reprefents two rafters of a houfe, 
fet up as they ought to ftand. Farris, 
To CHEW. v.a (ceopyan, Sax. kauwen, Dutch. It is very 
frequently pronounced chaw, and perhaps properly. ] 
1. To grind with the teeth; to matticate - 
__ If little faults, proceeding on diftemper, 
Shall not be wink’d ae, how fhall we ftretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, chew’d, fwallow’d, and digefted, 
Appear before us. Shatefpeare’s Henry V. 
Pacing through the foret, 
Chewing the food of {weet and bitter fancy. Sh. As you like it. 
This pious cheat, that-never fuck’d the blood, 


Nor chew’d the fleth of lambs, Dryden's Fables. 
B The vales 

Defcending gently, where the lowing herd 

Chews verd’rous pafture. Philips. 


By chewing, folid aliment is divided into {mall parts: in a 
human body, there is no other inftrument to perform this 
action but the teeth. By the a@ion of chewing, the fpittle 
and mucus are fqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the 
aliments which action, if it be long continued, will turn the 
aliment into a fort of chyle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To meditate; or ruminate in the thoughts. 
While the fierce monk does at his trial ftand, 

He chews revenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 

He ftabs his judge, to prove his innocence. 

3- Yo tafte without fwallowing. 
Heav’n’s in my mouth, 

As if I did but only cew its name. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

Some books are to be tafted, others to be fwallowed, and 
fome few to be chewed and digefted : that is, fome books are 
to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curioufly ; 
and fome few to be read wholly, with diligence and attention. 

Bacon, Effay 51. 
To Crew. v.n. To champ upon; to ruminate. 
1 will with patience hear, and find a time ; 

TiN then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Skat. Ful. Caf 

Inculcate the do@rine of difobedience, and then leave 
the multitude to chew upon’t. L’Efirange, Fab. 67. 

Old politicians chew on wifdom paft, : 

And blunder on in bufinefs to the laft. Pope’s Epift. 1.1. 244. 

CHICANE. n.f. [chicane, Fr. derived by Menage from the 
Spanifh word chico, little. ] 

1. The art of protraéting a conteft by petty objection and 
artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane 
of private cafes, but the affairs and intercourfe of civilized 
nations, grounded upon the principles of reafon. Locke on Educ. 

His attornies have hardly onc trick left; they are at an end 
of all their chicane. Arbuthnet’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

2. Artifice in general. This fenfe is only in familiar language, 

Unwilling then in arms to meet, 
He ftrove to lengthen the campaign, 

_ And fave his forces by chicane. 
o Cuica‘ne, 
tricks. 
Cuica‘ner. n. f. [chicaneur, Fr.] A petty fophifter ; 
difputant; a wrangler, 
This is thc only way to diftinguifh the two moft different 


Prior. 


Prior. 


v. n. [chicaner, Fr.] To prolong a Antcht by 


a trifling 


things I know in the world, a logical chicaner from a man of 
reafon. Locke on Human Underfianding, S. 
CHICA'NERY. n. fi [chicaneric, Fr.] Sophifiry ; mean arts of 
wrangle. “4 
His anger at his ill fuccefsy caufed him to dcftroy the 
greatelt part of thefe reports; and only to preferve fuch as 
difcovcred moft of the chicanery and futility of the praétice. 


Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scrib, 
Cricues. #. f. See CHICKPEAS. 


In Germany they are 
cultivated, and eaten as peas, though neither fo tender nor 
well tafted. Miller, 

Cashel, l [cicen, Sax. Aiecken, Dut J 

1. The young of a biid, particularly of a hen, or fmall bird: 
All my pretty ones? _ 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, d 
Atone fell fwoop! Shakefpear’s Macheth, 
For when the fhell is broke, out comes a chick. Davies. 
While it is a chick, and hath no {putrs, nor cannot hurt, 
nor yet hath feen the like motion, yet he readily practifeth it, 
Haes Origin of Mankind, 
Ev’n fince fhe was a fe’n-night old, they fay, d 
Was chafte and humble to her dying day; 
Nor chick, nor hen, was known to difobey. Dryd Fables. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam 
and chick, Locke. 
On rainy days alone I dine, 
Upon a chick and pint of wine: 
On rainy days I dine alone, 
And pick my chicken to the bone. 
2. A word of tendernefs. 
My Ariel, chi.f, 
‘Phis is thy charge. 

3. A term for a young girl. 

Then, Chloe, ftill go on to prate 
Of thirty-fix and thirty-eight; 
Purfue your trade of {candal-picking, 
Your hints, that Stella is mo chicken. Sturft. 

Cui/CKENHEARTED. adj. [from chicken and keart.] Cowardiy 5 
timorous; fearful. 

Now we fet up for tilting in the pit, 

Where’tis agreed by bullies, chickenhearted, 
To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Prof to Sp. Fr. 

The Cur'ckenpox. a.f An exanthematous diftemper, fo 
called from its being of no very great danger. 

Cur'ck ine. n. f. [from chick.] A fmalk chicken. 

Cur'cxperas. n. f. [from chick and pea.) > 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, facceeded by fhort fwelling 
pods, like the inflated bladder of a fifh: the feeds are fhaped 
likea ram's head. Jt is feldom cultivated in England, where 
peas will do well, which are much preferable. Miller. 

Cui'ckweep. n. f [chick and weed.} The name of a plant. 

Green mint, or chickweed, are common applications, and 
of good ufe, in all the hard {wellings of the breaft, occafioned 
by milk. Wiferran of Fumours. 

To CHIDE. v.a. preter. chid or chode, part. chid or chidden. 
[cidan, Sax. ] 

1. To reprove; to check; to corre&t with words: 
perfons. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth. Sh. Hen.V1. 

If he do fet 
The very wings of reafon to his heels, 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Sh Troil. © Cref. 
Thofe, that do teach your babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and cafy talks ; 

He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakefpeare’s Othella. 


Swifts MZifeellanies, 


Statefpeare’s Tempel. 


applied to: 


Scylla wept, 


And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 
Above the waves as Neptune fhew’d his face, 

To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. Taller. 
You look, as if yon ftern philofopher 

Had juft now chid you. Addifon's Cato. 


If any woman of better fafhion in the perifh happened to 
be abfent from church, they were furce of a vifit from him, to 
chide and to dine with her. Sux fi. 

2. To drive away with reproof. 
Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, f 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakefpeare's Henry VL 

3. To blame; to reproach: applied to things. 
Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay, 


And fountains, o’er the pebbles, chid your fay. Dryden. 
I chid the folly of my thoughtlefs hafte ; 
For, the work perfected, the joy was paft. Prior. 
To CHIDE, wv. m. 
1. To clamour; to scold. : 
2 What 


‘ 
s CHI 

What had he to do to chide at me. Shatef>. As you like it. 

Next morn, betimes, the bride was mifling : 
The mother {crear’d, the father chid, 
Where can this idle wench be hid? 

2. To quarrel with. 
| he buñnefs of the ftate does him offente, 


And he does chide with you. Shake/peare’s Othello, 
3. To make a noife. 


Swift. 


My duty, 

As doth a rock againft the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild river break, r 

And ftand unthaken yours. Shakefrear’s Henry VIM. 

Cur'pee. n.f. [from chide.) A rebuker; a reprover. 
Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray.— 
Tloveno chide s, fir. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
CHIEF. adj. [chef, the head, Fr.] : 
1. Principal; moit eminent; above the reft in any refpedt. 

Thefe were the chief of the officers that were over Solo- 
mon’s works. ı Kings ix. 23. 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 
trefpafs. Ezra ix. 2. 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 
At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope's Epift. 
2. Eminent; extraordinary. 

A_froward min foweth ftrife, and a whifpercr feparateth 

chicf friends Proverbs xvi. 28. 
3- Capital; of the fir order; that to which other parts are 
inferior, or fubordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the apoftle’s main 
purpofe in writing the epiftle, and the chief branches of his 
difcourfe wherein he profecuted it. Locke's Pref. to St. Paul’s Ep. 

4- It is ufed by fome writers in the fuperlative degree; but, I 
think, improperly : the comparative is never found. 
We befcech you, bend you to remain 

Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefc/f courtier, coufin, and our fon. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Doeg an Edomite, the chiefe/t of the herdmen. 1 Sa xxi. 7. 

He fometimes denied admiffion to the chiefef officers of 
the army. Clarendon, b. viii: 

Cimer. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A commander; a leader. 
Is pain to them 
Lefs pain, lefs to be fled? or thou than they 
Lefs hardy to endure? couragious chief ! 
The firft in flight from pain. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
After or before were never known 

Such chiefs ; as each an army fecm’d alone, Dryden’s Fab. 
A wit's a feather, anda chief a rod ; 

An honeftman’s the nobleft work of God. Pope's Eff: on Man, 
A prudent chief not always muft difplay 

His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array 3 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 

Conceal! his force, nay feem fometimes to fly. Po. Eff. Crit. 

2. In Cutar, in law. Jn capite, without a fuperior lord. 

All fums demandable, cither for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any fucli 
alienation already made without licence, have been ftayed iit 
the way to the hanaper. Bacons Off. Altenations. 

I fall be proud to hold my dependance on you in chief, as 
I do part of my fmall fortune in Wiltthire. Dryd. Ded. to Cleom. 

3- In Spenfer it feems to fignify fomewhat like atchievement; a 
mark of diftinction. 
Where be the nofegays that fhe dight for thee ? 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief, 
The knottifh rufh-rings, and gilt rofemary. Spenf. Paf. 
4. In heraldry. 

Lhe chief is fo called of the French word chef, the head 
or upper part: this poffcfles the upper third part of the efcut- 
cheon. Peacham on Drawing. 

Cursrtess. adj. [from chief] Without a head; without a 
leader. 
And chicfefs armies doz’d out the campaign, 
And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Dunciad, b. iv. 
CurEFLY. adv. [from chief} Principally; eminently ; more 
than common. 

Any man who will ferioufly confider the nature of an epic 
poem, what actions it defcribes, and what perfons they are 
chiefly whom it informs, will find it a work full of difficulty. 

Dryden's Juven. Preface. 

Thofe parts of the kingdom, where the number and eftates 

of the diffenters chiefly lay. Swift. 
Cuierris. n. f. [from chicf.] A {mall rent paid to the lord 
Paramount. 

They fhall be well able to live upon ,thofe lands, to yield 
her majefty reafonable chiefrie; and alfo give a competent 
maintenance unto the garrifons. Spenfer’s Lreland. 

Would the referved rent at this day be any more than a 
{mall chiefric. Swift. 

CHYEFTAN. n.f. [from chief, n.f. captain.) 
1. A leader; acommander. 
That fore’d their chieftain, for his fafety’s fake, 

(Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 


C Hi 
Unto the mighty f{tream him to betake, 
Where he an end of battle and of lite did make. Fairy Du. 
2. The head of a clan. 
It broke, and abfolutely fubdued all the lords and chieftains 
of the Irifhry. Davies on Ireland. 
Cure’vaxcr. n.f. [probably from achevance, Fr. purchate.] 
‘Trafick, in which money is extorteds as difcount. Now 
obfolete. 
There were good laws againft ufury. the bafard ufe of 
money ; and againtt unlawful chievances and exchanges, which 
is baftard ufury. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Cuiterain. n. f. [from chill, cold, and bain; fo that Vem- 
ple feems miflaken in his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to ferve a purpofe.] Sores made by froft. 
l remembered the cure of childblanes when I was a boy, 
(which may be called the children’s gout) by burning at the 


fire Lemple. 
CHILD. x. / in the plural CHILDREN [cilby Sax.] 
t. An infant, or very young pcrfon. 
In age, to wih for youth is full as vain; 
As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham: 


We fhould no more be kinder to one child than to another, 
than we are tender of one eye more than of the other Lir: 
The young lad muft not be ventured abroad at eight or ten, 
for fear of what may happen to the tender child; though he 
then runs ten times lef rifque than at fixteen. Locke. 
The ftroak of death is nothing: children endure it, and 
the greateft cowards find it no pain. Zka e's Prep for Death. 
2. One in the line of filiation, oppofed to the parent. 

Where children have been expofed, or taken away young, 
and afterwards have approached to their parents prefence, the 
parents, though they have not known them, have had a fecret 
joy, or other alteration thereupon. Bacon’s Nat. Eifl. N°. 239. 

I fhall fee 
The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. Shakef. K. L: 
So unexhaufted her perfections were, 
That for more children, fhe had more to {pare. 
He in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, 
A long increafe of children’s children told. Add. Ovia’s Met. 
3. In the language of =cripture. 


Dryden. 


One weak in knowledge. Va. x. 19. 1 Cor. xiii. tI. 
Such as are young in grace. 1 John, ii. 1 Ze 
Such as are humble and docile. Matt. xvii. 3, 4. 


The defcendants of a man, how remote foever, are called 
children; as the children of Edom, the children of Ifrael. 
The children of light, the children of darknefs; who follow 
light, who remain in darknefs 
The elect, the bleffed, are alfo called the children of God. 
How is he numbered among the children ot God, and his 
Jot is among the faints! Wifdom,v. 5. 
In the New Teftament, believers are commonly called chil- 
dren of God. 
Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jefus Chrift. 
Gal. iii. 26. Calmet. 
4. A girl child. 
Mercy on’s; a bearne! a very pretty bearne ! 
A boy, or child, I wonder ! Shakespeare's [Vinter’s Tale. 
5. Any thing, the product or cfreét of another. 
Macduff, this noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black feruples. 
6. To be with Curro. To be pregnant. 
If it muft ftand ftill, let wives with child, 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
Left that their hopes prodigioufly be croft. Shake/p. K: Fobn. 
To Cain. vin. [from the noun.] To bring children, 
The fpring; the fummer, 
The cbilding autumn, angry winter change 
Their wonted liveries. Shake/p. Midfunimer Night Dream: 
As to childing women, young vigorous people, after irregu- 
larities of diet, in fuch it begins with hemorrhages. Arbuthnot. 
Cur/LpBEARING, participial fubftantive. [from child and bear.] 
The adt of bearing children. 
To thee, 
Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 
And, bringing forth, foon recompens’d with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. Miiton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. b1051: 
The timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demurred ’till fhe is 
paft childbearing. Addifon’s Spectat. N~. 89. 
Cui/LpBED. n. f: [from child and bed.] The ftate of a woman 
bringing a child, or being in labour. 
The funerals of prince Arthur, and of queen Elizabeth, 
who died in childbed in the Tower. Bacon’s Henry VIL 
Pure, as when wafh’d from fpot of childbed tain. Par, Reg. 
Yet thefe, tho’ poor, the pain of childbed bear.  Dryd. Juv: 
Let no one be attually marnieds *till fhe hath, the chy/dbed 
pillows. Spe. N>. 606. 
Women in childbed are in the cafe-of perfons wounded. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CHr'LDBIRTH. 2. fi [from child and birth] Travail; labour ; 
the time of bringing forth 5. the a&of bringing forth. 


Shakef/peare's Macheth. 


The 


The mother of Pyrccles, fhortly after her childbirth, died. 
Sidney, b. it. 

A kernel void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, efpecially 
for women travailling in childbirth. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

In the whole fex of women, God hath decreed the fharpeft 
pains of chilibirth ; to fhew, that there is no ftate exempt from 
forrow. Taylor's Holy Living. 

He to his wife, before the time affign’d 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. Dryden. 
CurLpep. adj. [from child.]}  Furnifhed with a child. 
How light and portable my pain feems now, 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow ; 

He chitded as I father’d. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Cur'tpermas Day. [from r52 and ma/s.] 

The day of the week, throughout the year, anfwering to 
the day on which the feaft of the holy Innocents is folemnized, 
which weak and fuperftitious perfons think an unlucky day. 

So you talk not of Ħares, or fuch uncouth things; for that 
proves as ominous to the fifherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childermas day fell, doth to the ma- 
Yiner. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

CHILDHOOD. n.f. [from child, cilohad, Sax. ] 
1, The ftate of infants; or, according to fome, the time in 
which we are children. 
Now I have ftain’d the childhood of our joy 

With blood, remov’d but little from our own. Sh. R. & F. 

The fons of lords and gentlemen fhould be trained up in 
learning from their childhoods. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. Milt. Pa. Reg. 

The Tame authority that the actions of a man have with us 
in our childhood, the fame, in every period of life, has the 
practice of all whom we regard as our fuperiours. Rogers’s Ser. 

2. The time of life between infancy and puberty. 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, nourifhing ali- 

ment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The properties of a child. 
Their love in early infancy began, 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. 

Cui'Loisux. adj. [from child. ] 
1, Having the qualities of a child ; trifling ; ignorant; fimple. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and al- 

-moft childifh : then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve- 
nile. Bacon’s Effay, 58. 
2. Becoming only children ; trivial ; puerile. 

Mufidorus being elder by three or four years, by the dif- 
ference there was taken away the occafion of childi/h conteh- 
tions. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lion’s whelps fhe faw how he did bear, 
And lull in rugged arms, withouten childi/h fear. Fairy Qu, 
When I was yet a child, no childifo play 

To me was pleafing; all my mind was fet 

Serious to learn and know. _ Paradife Regained, b. 1. 

The fathers looked on the worfhip of images as the moft 
filly and childifh thing iri the world. Stillingfleet’s Defence. 

One that hath newly learn’d to fpeak and gos 

Loves childi/h plays. Rofcommon. 

They have fpoiled the beauty of the walls with abundance 
of childifb fentences, that confift often in a jingle of words. 

Addifon on Italy. 

By converfation the childi/h humours of their younger days 

might be worn out. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of ‘F. Bull. 
Cur'Loisuiy. adv. {from childifs.] Ina childifh trifling way ; 
like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was fpread, who had 
fo rafhly and childifbly ejected him. Hooker's Preface. 

It is a thick mifty error, fupported by fome men of excel- 
lent judgment in their own profeffions, but childi/bly unfkilful 
in any thing befides. Hayward on Edward VI, 

Cur'Loisuness. n. f. [from childi/b.] 
1. Puerility; triflingnefs. 

The actions of childifhnefs, and unfafhionable carriage, 
time and age will of itfelf be fure to reform. Locke. 

Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of the fuper- 
ftition, credulity, and childi/hne/s of the Roman catholick 
religion. Addifon on Italy, 

2. Harmlefinefs: 
. Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps thy childifbnefs will move him more 
Than can our reafons. Shakefpear’s Coriolanus. 
Cui'tovess. adj. [from child.] Without children; without 
offspring. ‘ 

As thy fword hath made women childle/s, fo fhall thy mo- 
ther be childle/s among women. 1 Samuel, xv. 33. 

A man fhall fee the nobleft works and foundations have 
proceeded ftom childlefs men; which have fought to exprefs 
the images of their minds, where thofe of their bodies have 
failed : fo the care of pofterity is moft in them that have no 
pofterity. Bacon’s Effay, 7. 

Childlefs thou art, childlefs remain: fo death 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut, Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 989. 


Dryden’s Fables. 
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She cai give yoù the reafon' why fuch a one died chitlefs. 

Speélator, N?. 403. 

CHi’LDLIKE. adj. [from child and #rte.] Becoming or beftem- 
ing 2 child. 

Who can owe no lefs than chikilike obedience to her that 


hath more than motherly care. Hooker, b.v. f. 8. 
l thought the remnant of mine age 


Should have been cherish’d by her childlike duty. Shake/pearp. 


Curria. n.f. [from xaas] A thoufand; a collection or 
fum containing a thoufAnd. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decads, centuries, 
dhiliads, &c. for the ufe of computation in hiftory. 

perigee ong nf. [from xz.) A figure of a thoufand 
ides. . 

In a man, who fpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a 
thoufand fides, the idea of the figure may be very confufed, 
though that of the number be very diftinét. Locke. 

CHILIFA CTVE. adj. [from chile.] “That which makes chile. 


Whether this be not effected by fome way of corrofion, — 


rather than any proper digeftion, chilifaétive mutation, or 
alimental converfion. brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. iti. c. 2 Bs 

Cuiuira‘crory. adj. [fiom chile.] That which has the qua- 
lity of making chile. 

We fhould rather rely upon a chilifactory menftruum, or 
digeftive preparation drawn from fpecies or individuals, whofe 
{tomachs peculiarly diffolve lapideous bodies. Brown’s Vul. Er. 

CHILIFICA'TION. n f. [from chile] The aét of making chile. 

Nor will we affirm that iron is indigcfted in the ftomach 
of the Oftriche; but we fufpect this cfteét to proceed not 
from any liquid reduction, or tendence to chylification; by the 
power of natural heat. Brewn’s Vulgar Errors, b. iii. c. 22. 

CHILL. adj. [cele, Sax. ] 
1. Cold; that which is cold to the touch: 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill, 

Of noifom winds, and blafting vapours chill. Milton. 
2. Cold; having the fenfation of cold; fhivering with cold. 

My heart, and my chill veins, now freezing with defpair. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

3- Deprefled; dejected ; difcouraged. 
CHILL. n. f. [from the adjective.] Chilnefs; cold. 

I very well know one to have a fort of chill about his præ- 

cordia and head. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 
To Cui. v. a. [from the adjeCtive. ] 
1. To make cold. 
Age has not yet 
So fhrunk my finews, or fo chi/?'d my veins, 
But confcious virtue in my breaft remains. Dryd. Aurengzeb: 
Heat burns his rife, froft chills his fetting beams, 
And vex the world with oppofite extremes: Creech’s Manil. 
Each changing feafon does its poifon bring ; 


Rheums chill the winter, agues blaft the fpring. Prior. 
Now no more the drum 

Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor fhrill 

Affrights the wives, or chrils the virgin’s blood. Philips. 


2. To deprefs; to dejeét; to difcourage. 
Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his fpirits, and 
awakens terrors, which he cannot bear. Rogers's Sermons: 
3. To blaft with cold. 
The fruits perifh on the ground, 
Or foon decay; by fnows immod’rate chill’d, 
By winds are blafted, or by lightning kill’d. Biackm. Creat. 
Cur'Lurness. n. f [from chilly.] A fenfation of thivering cold. 
If the patient furvives three days, the acutenefs of the pain 
abates, and a chilline/s or fhivering affects the body. Ardudhnot. 
Cni'Liy. adj. [from chill.] Somewhat cold. 
A chilly fweat bedews 
My fhudd’ring limbs. Philips. 
Cur'tngss. n. f. [from chill.] Coldnefs; want of warmth. 
If you come out of the fun fuddenly into a fhade, there 
followeth a chitne/s or fhivering in all the body. Bac. Nat. Hiji: 
This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 
A gen’rous chilnefs feizes ev’ry parts 
The veins pour back the blood; and fortify the heart. Dryd. 
Cure. n. f. [kime, Dut.) The end of a barrel or tub. 
CHIME. n. j. [The original of this word is doubtful. Junius 
and Minfhew fuppofe it corrupted from cimbal; Skinner from 
gamme, or gamut; Henfhaw from chiamare, to call, becaufe 
the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is only foftened from 
chirme, or churme, an old word for the found of many voices, 
or inftruments making 2 noife together. } 
1. The confonant or harmonick found of many correfpondent 
inftruments. 
Hang our fhaggy thighs with bells; 
That, as we do ftrike a tune, 
In our dance, fhall make a chime. Ben fobnfon’s Fairy Pr. 
The found 
Of inftruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard, of harp and organ. Milten’s Paradi/e Loft, b. xi. 
Love virtue, fhe alone is free; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the fphery chime. Milton. 
2. The 


Holder. 
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2. The corre{pondence of found. 
Love tirit invented verfe, and form'd the rhime, 
The motion meatur’d, harmoniz’d the chime. Dryden's Fab. 
3. The feund of bells, not rung by ropes, but ftruck with 
hammers. In this fenfe it is always ufed in the plural, chimes. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shake/p. fHenry 1V. 
4. The correfpondence of proportion or relation. 

The conceptiens of things are placed in their feveral de- 
grees of fimilitude; as in feveral proportions, once to another: 
in which harmunious chimes, the voice of reafon is often 
drowned. Grew’s Cfmol. b. ii. ¢. 6. f 51. 

To CuimF. v. n. [from the noun. } 
1. To found in harmony or confonance. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Cr bring the fum of Gallia’s lols to rhime, 

” I is mighty hard. 

2. To correfpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other corre- 
lative terms, do belong one to another; and, through 
cuítom, do readily chime, and anfwer one another, in people's 
memories. Locke. 

3. To agree; to fall in with. 

He not only fat quictly and heard his father railed at, but 

often chimed in with the difcourfe.  Arbuth. Hij of F. Bull. 
4. To fuit with; to agree. 

Any fe&, whofe reafonings, interpretation, and language, 
I have been ufed to, will, of courfe, make all chime that 
way ; and mae another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 


Prior. 


the author, feem harin, ftrange and uncouth tome. Locke: 
5. Vo jingle; to clatter. 
But with the meaner tribe I’m forc’d to chime, 
And, wanting ftrength to rife, defcend to rhime. Smith. 


To CHimE. v.a. To move, or ftrike, or found harmonically, 
or with juft confonancy. 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 3 
And chime their founding hammers in a row : 
With labour’d anvils Ætna groans below. Dryd. Georg. ) 
2. To ftrike a bell with a hammer. 
CHIMERA, n f. (Chimera, Lat.}] A vain and wild fancy, 
as remote from reality as the exiftence of the poetical chimera, 
a monfter feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 
In fhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all; and more abfurd, or lefs. Dryden’s Fables. 
No body joins the voicé of a fheep with the fhape of a 
horfe, to be the complex ideas of any real fubftances, unlefs 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his difcourfe 
with unintelligible words. Locke. 
CHIMERICAL. adj. [from chimera.] Imaginary; fanciful; 
wildly, vainly, or fantaftically conceived ; fantaftick. 
Notwithftanding the finenefs of this allegory may attone 
for it in fome meafure, I cannot think that perfons of fuch a 
chimerical exiftence are proper actors in an epic poem. Speéfat. 
CHIME RICALLY. adv. [from chimerica]  Vainly; wildly; 
fantattically. 
CuiMINAGE. n. f. [from chimin, an old law word for a road. ] 
A toll for paflage through a forcft. Cowel. 
CHIMNEY. n. J: [cheminée, French.] 
1. The paflage through which the fmoke afcends from the fire 
in the houfe. 
Chimnies, with {corn, rejecting fmoke. Swift. 
2. The turret raifed above the roof of the houfe, for convey- 
ance of the fmoke. - 
The night has been unruly : where we lay, 
Our chimnies were blown down. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
3. The fireplace. 
The chimney 
Is fouth the chamber; and the chimneypiece, 
Chafte Dian bathing. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
The fire which the Chaldeans worfhipped for a god, is 
crept into every man’s chimney. Raleigh's Rif. b. i. c. 68. 
Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly think it worth 
ftirring from their chimney fides to obtain. Swift on Sac. Tef. 
CHIMNEY-CORNER. x. f. [from chimney and corner.] The 
fircfide ; the feat on each end of the firegrate ; ufually noted 
in proverbial language for being the place of idlers. 
‘ Yet fome old men 
Tell ftories of you in their chimney-corner. — Derh. Sothy. 
CHI'MNEYPIECE. n. f. [from chimney and piece.] The orna- 
mental piece of wood, or ftone, that is fet round the fireplace. 
Poiifh «nd brighten the marble hearths and chimnerpieces 
with a clout dipt in greafe; nothing maketh them fhine fo 
well. Swifts Direciions to the Houfemaid. 
CHI'MNEYSWEEPER. ⁄ f. [from chimney -and fwweeper.] 
1. One whofe tradc it is to clean foul chimnies of foot. 
To look like her, are chimneyfweepers black : 
And fince her time are collicrs counted bright. 
The little chimney/weeter fkulks along, , 
And marks with footy ftains the hcedlefs throng. Gay’s Triv. 
Even lying Ned the chimreyfweeper of Savoy, and Tom 
the Portugal duftman, put in their claims. Arb. Hift. of F. Bull. 
2. It is ufed proverbially for onc of a mean and vile occupation. 
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Goiden lads and girls, all muft, i 
As chimne: fweepers, come to duft. Shakefb. Cymbetee, 

CHIN. » J. [cinne, Sax. kinn, Germ.] The part of the facc’ 
beneath the under lip. 

Eut all the words I could ect of her, was wrying her waif, 
and thrufting out her chin. Sidney. 
With his amazonian chin he drove y 

The briftled lips betore him. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 
He rais’d his hardy hcad, which funk again, 
And; finking on his bofom, knock’d his chraa Dryd. Falles. 

CHi'na. n. f. [trom China, the country wnere it is made.] 
China ware; porcelain; a fpecies of veilels made in China, 
dimly tranfparent, partaking of the qualities of carth «nd 
glafs. They are made by mingling two kinds of each, of 
which one eafily vitrifies; the other refifts a very {trong heat: 
when the vitrifiable carth is melted into glafs, they are com- 
pletely burnt, 

Spleen, vapours, or fmall pox, above them all, 
And miftrefs of herfelf, tho’ china fall. Pope's Epif? ii.” 
After fupper, carry your plate and china together in the fame 

_ bafket. Swifts Directions to the Butler. 

CHINA-ORANGE. » f. [from Ching and orange.) The {weet 
orange; fuppofed originally of China. 

Not many years has the China-orange been propagated in 
Portugal and Spain. Mortimer's Art of Hwtandry: 

Cut'na-Roor. x: [from China and root.] A medicinal root, 
brought originally from China. 

Cui'xcoucy. ». f [perhaps more properly kincongh, from’ 
dincken, to pant, Dut. and congh.] A violent and convulfive 
cough, to which children are fubject. 

I have obferved a chincough, complicated with an inter- 
mitting fever. Tla er on the Humours. 

CHINE. z. f. [efchine, Fr. fihiena, Ital. fpina, Lat. cein, Arm.] 

1. The part of the back, in which the {pine or backbone is found. 

She {trake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that fhe opened 

all his body. Sidney, b.i. 
He prefents her with the tufky head, 

And chin, with rifing briftles roughly {pread. Dryd. Fables, 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
fleep. Shakejp. Henry IV. p.2. 
He had killed eight fat hogs for this feafon, and he had dealt 
about his chines very liberally amongtt his neighbours. ‘ped7at. 

To Cun. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut into chines. 

He that in his line did chine the long rib’d Apennine. Dry. 

CHINK. x. f. [cinan, to gape, Sax.] A {mall aperture ‘long- 
wife; an opening or gap between the parts of any thing, 

Pyramus and Thifby did talk through the chinż of a wall. 
Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Plagues alfo have been raifed by anointing the chinks ‘of 
doors, and the like Bacon's Nat. Hif. Ne, 9:6. 
Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo contraét the 
chink of their larinx, as to prevent the admiffion of wet -or 
dry indigefted. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

In vain fhe fearch’d. each cranny of the houfe, 

Each gaping chink, impervious to a moufe. Swift. 
Other inventions, falfe and abfurd, that are like fo many 
chinks and holes to difcover the rottennefs of the whole fa- 
brick. South, 

To Cuink. v. a. [derived by Skinner from the found. ] To 
fhake fo as to make a found. 

He chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of ftate : 
With ready quills the dedicators wait. Pope’s Denciad, bii. 

To CHInk. v.n. To found by ftriking each other. 

Lord Strutt’s money fhines as bright, and chinks as well, as 
*fquire South’s. Arbuthnot’s Hifi. of F. Bull. 
When not a guinea chiné?d on Martin’s boards, 
And Atwill’s felf was drain’d of all his hoards 

CHI’'NKY. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; 
into narrow clefts. 

But plaifter thou the chinty hives with clay. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn , 

An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 

Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. Philipss Poems. 

Cuints. nf, Cloath of cotton made in India, and printed 
with colours. 

Let a charming chints, and Bruffels lace, : 
Wrap my cold limbs, and fhade my lifelefs face. Pope's Ep, 

Cuy'opPiny. n.f. [from chapin, Span.] A high fhoe, formerly 

worn by ladies. 
Your ladyfhip is nearer heaven than when I faw you laft, 
by the altitude of a chioppine. Shake/>. Hamlet, 
The woman was a giantefs, and yet walked always in 
chioppines. Cowley, 

CHIP, Cueap, Cuippinc, in the names of places, imply a 
market; from the Sax. eyppan ceapan, to buy. Gibon’s Cam. 

To Culp. v.a. [probably corrupted from chip.) To cut into 
fma!l pieces; to diminith, by cutting away a little at a 
time. 

To return to our ftatue in the block of marble, we fee it 
4M 
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fometimes only begun to be chipped; fomctimes rough hewn, 
and juft {ketchcd into an human figure. Addif. Spećlat. 
The critick ftrikes out all that is not juft; 
And ’tis ev’n fo the butler chips his crut. King’s Ccokery. 
. Induftry 
Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the flonc. Thom/. 
Cup. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A {mall piece taken off by a cutting inftrument. 

Cucumbers do extremely affect moifture, and over-drink 
themfelves, which chaff or chips forbideth. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

That chip made the iron fwim, not by any natural power. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
The ftraw was laid below ; 

Of chips and ferewood was the fecond row. Dryd. Fables. 
2. A {mall piece, however mace. 

The manganefe lies in the vein in lumps wrecked, in an ir- 

regular manner, among clay, coarfe fpar, and chips of ftone. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
CHIPPING. n. f. [from zo chip.] A fragment cut off. 

They dung their land with the chippings of a fort of foft 
ftone. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

The chippings and filings of thefe jewels, could they be pre- 
ferved, are of more yalue than the whole mafs of ordinary 
authors. Felton on the Clafficks. 

CHIR A‘GRICAL. adj. [chiragra, Lat.] Having the gout in 
the hand ; fubject to the gout in the hand. 

Chiragrical perfons do fuffer in the finger as well as in the reft, 
‘and fometimes firft of all. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. iv. c. 5. 
CHIRO'GRAPHER. x. fe [ xe, the hand, ya, to write. ] 

He that exercifes or profeffes the a&t or bufinefs of writing. 

Thus pafleth it from this office to the chirographer’s, to be 

engrofled. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

CHIRO'’GRAPHIST. n. f. [See CHtROGRAPHER.] This word 
is ufed in the following paflage, I think improperly, for one 
that tells fortunes, by examining the hand: the true word is 
chirofophij?, or chiromancer. 

Let the phifiognomifts examine his features; let the chiro- 
graphifis behold his palm; but, above all, let us confult for 
the calculation of his nativity. Arbuth. and Popes Mart. Scrib. 

CH1RO'GRAPHY. 7. f. [See CHIROGRAPHER.] The art of 
writing. 
CHIRO'MANCER. n f. [See Cu1RoMANCY.] One that fore- 
tells future events by infpeCting the hand. 
The middle fort, who have not much to fpare, p) 

To chiromancers cheaper art repair, 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more fair. J 

Dryden's Fuvenal, fat. vi. 

CHI'ROMANCY. n.f. [xsle, the hand, and pasis, a prophet.) 

The art of foretelling the events of life, by infpeting the 
hand. 

There is not much confiderable in that doctrine of chiro- 
mancy that fpots in the top of the nails, do fignify things 
paft ; in the middle, things prefent ; and at the bottom, events 
to come. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 22. 

To CHIRP. v.n. [perhaps contraGed from cheer up. The 
Dutch have circken.] To make a cheerful noife; as birds, 
when they call without finging. 

She chirping ran, he peeping flew away, 
*Till hard by them both he and fhe did ftay. Sidney. 
Came he right now to fing a raven’s note ; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren 
Can chafe away the firft conceived found. Shak. Hen. VI. 
No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes. Gays Paf. 
The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. Thomfon’s Spring. 

To Cuirp. v.a. [This feems apparently corrupted from 
cheer up.} ‘To make cheerful. 

Let no fober bigot here think it a fin, 
To pufh on the chirping and moderate bottle. Fobnf: Tav. Ac, 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 

CHIRP. [from the verb.] The voice of birds or infeéts. 

Winds over us whifper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 

And chirp went the grafhopper under our feet. Spelat. 

CHI'RPER. n. f. [from chirp.} One that chirps; one that is 
chearful. 

To CHIRRE. v.n. [ceopian, Sax.] See CHURME. 

To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 

CHIRU'RGEON. n. f. [xsiecuey®, from xsg, the hand, and 
seyon work.] One that cures ailments, not by internal me- 
dicines, but outward applications. It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, /urgeon. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart, only becaufe he has 
loft his fecling, they are neverthclefs mortal, for his not fecing 
his need of a chirurgeon. Souths Sermons. 

CHIRU'RGERY. n. f. [from chirurgeon.] The art of curing by 
external applications. 

Gynecia having fkill in chirurgery, an art in thofe days 
much efteemed. Sidney, b. i. 

Nature could do nothing in her cafe without the help of 
chirurgery, in drying up the luxurious Ach, and making way 
to pull out the rotten bones. Wifeman. 
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1. Having qualities ufeful in outward applications to hurts. 

As to the chirurgical or phyfical virtues of wax, it is 

reckoned a mean between hot and celd. Adortim. Husbandry. 
2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

. Manual in general, confiiting in operations of the hand. 
This fenfe, though the firft, according to etymology, is now 
fcarce found. ‘aa 

The chirurgical or manual, doth refer to the making in- 
ftruments, and exercifing particular experiments. Malkins. 
CHISEL. n. f. [cifeau, Fr. of ftifum, Lat.] An inftrument 
with which wood or ftone is pared away. TN 
What fine chijel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For J will kifs her. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
There is fuch a feeming foftnefs in the limbs, as if not a 
chifel had hewed them out of ftone, but a pencil had drawn 


and ftroaked them in oil. Wotton’s Architecture. 
Imperfect fhapes: in marble fuch are feen, 
When the rude chi/el does the man begin. Dryden. 


To Cur'sEx. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To cut with a chifel. 
CHIT. x. J. [according to Dr. Hickes, from Aind, Germ. child ; 
perhaps from chico, little, Span. ] 
1. A child; a baby. Generally ufed of young perfons in con- 
tempt. 
Thefe will appear fuch chits in ftory, 
*T will turn all politicks to jeft. Anonymous. 
2. The fhoot of corn trom the end of the grain. A cant term 
with maltfters. 

Barley, couched four days, will begin to fhew the chit or 
fprit at the root-end. Mortimer’s Husbandry 

3. A freckle, [from chick-peafe.] In this fenfe it is feldom ufed. 
To Curr. v.n. [from the noun.] To fprout; to fhoot at the 
end of the grain. 

I have known barley chit in feven hours after it had been 
thrown forth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

CHI'TCHAT. n.f. [corrupted by reduplication from chat.) 
Prattle; idle prate ; idle talk. A word only ufed in ludicrous 
converfation. 

I am a member of a female fociety, who call ourfelves the 
chitchat club. Spegtat. N°. 5€0. 

CHI'TTERLINGS. n». f. without fingular. [from fchyterlingh, 
Dut. Minfhew; from kutteln, Germ, Skinner.) The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. 

Cui'rry. adj. [from chit.] Childifh; like a baby. 

Cui/vatrous. adj. [from chivalry.] Relating to chivalry, 
or errant knighthood; knightly; warlike; adventurous; 
daring. A word now out of ufe. 

And noble minds of yore allied were: 

In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

CHI'VALRY. n. f. [chevalerie, Fr. knighthood, from cheval, a 
horfe ; as cgves in Latin. } 

1. Knighthood; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome degrees 
and orders of chivalry; which, neverthelefs, are conferred 
promifcuoufly upon foldiers and no foldiers. Bacon's Effay, 30. 

2. The qualifications of a knight ; as valour ; dexterity in arms. 

Thou haft flain 
The flow’r of Europe for his chivalry. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
I may fpeak it to my fhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shake/p. Hen. IV. part i. 

3. The general fyftem of knighthood, 

Solemnly he fwore, 

That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 

And whate’er elfe to chivalry belongs, 

He would not ceafe’till he reveng’d their wrongs. Dryd. Fab. 

4. An adventure; an exploit. 

They four doing acts more dangerous, though lefs famous, 
becaufe they were but private chivalries. Sidney, b. ii. 

5. The body or order of knights. 

And by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave aéts. Shakefp. Henry IV. part ii. 

6. In law. 

Servitium militare, of the French, chevalier; a tenure of 
land by knights fervice, There is no land but is holden me- 
diately or immediately of the crown, by fome fervice or 
other ; and therefore are all our freeholds, that are to us and 
our heirs, called feuda, fees, as proceeding from the benefit of 
the king As the king gave to the nobles large potleifions for 
this or that rent and fervice, fo they parcelled out their lands, 
fo received for rents and fervices as they thought good: and 
thofe fervices are by Littlcton divided into chiva/ry and focage. 
The one is martial and military ; the other, clownifh and 
ruftick. Chivalry, therefore, is a tenure of fervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or military office 
unto his lord, and is of two forts; either regal, that is, fuch 
as may hold only of the king; or fuch as may alfo hold of a 
common perfon as well as of the king. That which may 
hold only of the king is properly called fergeantry, and is again 
divided into grand or petit, i. e. great or fmall. Chivalry that 

may 
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may hold of a common perfon, as well as of the king, is 
called fcutagium. Cowel. 

7. It ought properly to be written chevalry. It is a word not 
much ufed, but in old poems or romances. 

Cui'ves. n. f. [cive, Fr. Skinner.) 

I. The threads or filaments rifing in flowers, with feeds at the 
end. 

The mafculine or prolifick feed contained in the chives, or 
apices of the ftamina. Ray cn the Creation. 

2. A fpecies of fmall onion. Skinner. 

Croro’srs. n. f. [from yw, green.] The green-ficknefs. 
To Cuoaxk. See Cuoke. 

CHO'COLATE. n. f: [chocolate Span.] 

1. The nut of the cacao-tree. 

The tree hath a rofe flower, of a great number of petals, 
from whofe empalement arifes the pointal, being a tube cut 
into mahy parts, which becomes a fruit fhaped fomewhat like 
a cucumber, and deeply furrowed, in which are contained 
feveral feeds, collected into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
formewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, and is 
found in great plenty in feveral places between the Tropicks, 
and grows wild. See Cocoa. Miller. 

2. The cake or mafs, made by grinding the kernel of the cacao- 
nut with other fubftances, to be diffolved in hot water. 

The Spaniards were the firft who brought chocolate into 
ufe in Europe, to promote the confumption of their cacao- 
nuts, achiot, and other drugs, which their Weft Indies fur- 
nifh, and which enter the compofition of chocolate. Chambers. 

3. The liquor, made by a folution of chocolate in hot water. 

Choco ‘ate is certainly much the beft of thefe three exotick 
liquors: its oil feems to be both rich, alimentary, and ano- 
dyne. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

In fumes of burning chocolate fhall glow, 
And tremble at the fea that froths below ! Pope. 
CHO'COLATE-HCUSE., n. f. (chocolate and houfe.] A houfe where 
company is entertained with chocolate. 

Ever fince that time, Lifander has been twice a day at the 

chocolate-houfe. Tatler, N°. 54. 
Cxope. [the old preterite, from chide ] See Cuine. 
And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. Gen. xxxi. 
Cuoice. n. f. (choix, French.) 
x. The act of choofing; determination between different things 
propofed ; election. 
If you oblige me fuddenly to chufe, 
The choice is made ; for I muft both refufe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Soft elocution doth thy ftyle renown, 
Gentle or fharp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to lafh at vice. 
2. The power of choofing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unlefs the thing which we take to be fo 
in our power, that we might have refufed it. Jf fire confume 
the ftable, it choofeth not fo to do, becaufe the nature thereof 
is fuch that it can do no other. Hooker, b.i. f7. 

There’s no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
choice, whether I will live to the world, or to myfelf. L’ Efir. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradic- 
tion ; for where there is force, there can be no choice. Where- 
as all moral goodnefs confifteth in the elective act of the un- 
derftanding will. Grew’s Cofinol. b. iii. c. 2. f. 23. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

3. Care in choofing ; curiofity of diftinétion. 

Julius Czfar did write a collection of apophthegms : it is pity 
his book is loft; for I imagine they were collected with judg- 
ment and choice. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

4. The thing chofen; the thing taken or approved, in preference 
to others. 
Your choice is not fo rich in birth as beauty : 
That you might well enjoy her. Shake/p. Vinter’s Tale. 
Take to thee, from among the cherubim, ' 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Now Mars, fhe faid, let fame exalt her voice ; 
Nor let thy conquefts only be her choice. Prior. 
5. The beft part of any thing, that is more properly the object 
of choice. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 
the pfalms do both more briefly contain, and more movingly 
alfo exprefs. Hooker, b. v. f. 37- 

Thou art a mighty prince: in the choice of our fepulchres 
bury thy dead. Gen. xxiii, 6. 

Their riders, the flow’r and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound to bound. Milt. Par, Reg. 
6. Several things propofed at once, as objects of judgment and 
election. id 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits, 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide.  Shake/p. K. John. 
7- To make Cuoice of. To choofe ; to take from feveral things 
propofed. 
Wifdom, of what herfelf approves, makes choice, 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denham. 
Cuoice. adj. [choifi, French ] 
1. Selc&t; of extraordinary value. 


After having fet before the king the choiceff of wines and 


Dryd. Perf. fat. v. 
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fruits, told him the beft part of his entertainment was to 
come. Guardian, N°. 167. 
Thus in a fea of folly tofs’d, 

My choice/t hours of life are loft, 

2. Chary; frugal; careful. Ufed of perfons. 

He that is choice of his time, will alfo be choice of his com- 
pany, ahd choice of his actions. Taylor's Holy Living. 

CHo'iceLeEss. adj. [from choice.] Without the power of 
choofing ; without right of choice; not free. 

Neither the weight of thc matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any more im- 
putable to that dead choicele/s creature, than.the firit motion of 
it was fuppofed to be; and, therefore, it cannot be a fit re- 
femblance to {hew the reconcileablenefs of fate with choice. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 


> 


Swift. 


Cuo'rcery. adv. [from choice.] 
1. Curioufly ; with exa& choice. 
A band of men, 
Colleéted choicely from each county fome. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
2. Valuably ; excellently. 
It is certain it is choicely good. Walton's Angler. 
CHO'ICENESS. 2. f. [from choice. ] Nicety ; particular value. 
Carry into the {hade fuch auriculas, feedlings or plants, as 
are for their choicene/s teferved in pots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
CHOIR. n. /. [chorus, Latin. } 
1. An aflembly or band of fingers. 
They now affift the choir 
Of angels, who their fongs admire. 
2. The fingers in divine worfhip. 
The chair, 
With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 4 
Together fung Te Deum. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 
3- The part of the church where the chorifters or Iingers are 
placed. 
The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off 
At diftance from her. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
To CHOKE. vw. a. {aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, the cheek or 
mouth. According to Minfhew, from 5M; from whence, pro- 
bably, the Spanifh, ahogar. ] i 
1. To fuffocate; to kill by ftopping the paffage of refpiration. 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
Pll choke myfelf. Shakefp. Cymbelines 
While you thunder’d, clouds of duft did choke 
Contending troops. Waller. 
2. To ftop up; to obftruét; to block up a paflage. 
Men troop’d up to the king’s capacious court, 

Whole portico’s were chok’d with the refort. Chapm. Odyffey. 

They are at a continual expence to cleanfe the ports, and 
keep them from being choked up, by the help of feveral en- 
gines. Addifon on Italy, 

While prayers and tears his deftin’d progrefs ftay, 
And crowds of mourners choke their fov’reign’s way. Tickell, 
3- To hinder by obftruétion. 
As two {pent fwimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
She cannot lofe her perfect pow’r to fee, 

Tho’ mifts and clouds do choke her window-light. Davies. 

It feemeth the fire is fo choked, as not to be able to remove 
the ftone. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N*. 361. 

You muft make the mould big enough to contain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greateft ; for elfe you will choke 
the fpreading of the fruit. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl, 

The fire, which chof’d in afhes lay, 
A load too heavy for his foul to move, 
Was upward blown below, and brufh’d away by love. Dryd. 
4. To fupprefs. 
And yet we ventur'd ; for the gain propos’d 
Chok'd the refpeét of likely peril fear’d. Shakefp. Hen. IV, 
Confefs thee freely of thy fin: 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception 

That I do groan withal. j Shakefp. Othello. 

5. To overpower; to fupprefs. 

And that which fell among thorns are they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, and 
riches, and pleafures of this life, and bring no fruit to per- 
fection. Luke, viii, 14. 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return; 
But oats and darnel choke the rifing corn. Dryden’s Paf. 
CHOKE. n. f [from the verb.] The filamentous or capillary 
part of an artichoke. A cant word. 
CHOKE-PEAR. n.f. [from chote and pear.] 
1. A rough, harfh, unpalatable pear. 
2. Any afperfion or farcafm, by which another is put to filence. 
A low term. 
Pardon me for going fo low as to talk of giving choke- 
pears Clariffa, 
A Cuo’Ker. n. f. [from choke. ] 
1. One that chokes or fuffocates another, 
2. One that puts another to filence. 
3. Any thing that cannot be anfwered. 


Waller. 
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Cuno'ky. adj. [from chate.) That which has the power of 
fuffocation. 
CHoracocurs. n. f. [ x2, bile. ] Medicines which have 
the power of purging bile or choler. 
CHO'LER. n. f. [chelera, Lat. froin xer. ] 
` m The bile. 
' Marcilius Ficimus increafes thefe proportions, adding two 
more of pure choler. If otion on Laucation. 
There would be a main defect, if fuch a fecding animal, 
and fo fubiect unto difeafes from bilious caufes, fliould want a 
proper conveyance for choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. The humour, which, by its fuper-abundance, is fuppofed to 
produce trafcibility. 
It engenders choler, planteth anger ; 
y And better 'twere that both of us did faft, 
Since, of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick, 
Than feed it with fuch over-roafted flefh. Sh. Zam. of Shrew. 
3. Anger; rage. . 
Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been ufed 
E Ever to conquer, and to have his word 

Of contradi&ion. 

He, methinks, is no great fcholar, 

Who can miftake defire for choler. 

CHO'LERICK. adj. [chelericus, Latin.] 
1. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great poets being fo different in their tempers, the 
one cholcrick and fanguine, the other phlegmatick and me- 
lancholick. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 

2. Angry; irafcible: of perfons. 
° Bull, in the main, was an honeft plain-dealing fellow, 
cholerick, bold, and of a very unconftant temper. 4rd. f. Bull. 
3. Angry; offenfive: of words or actions. 

There came in cholerick hafte towards me about feven or 
eight knights. Sidney, b. ii. 

Becanus threatneth all that read him, ufing his confident, 
or rather cholerick fpeech. Raleigh’s Hif. of the World. 

» CHO'LERICKNESS. n. f. [from cholerick.] Anger; iralcibility ; 
pecvifhnefs. 
To CHOOSE v.a. I chofe, I have chofen or chofe. [chei/ir, 
Fr. ceojan, Sax. kicfen, Germ.] 
y. To take by way of preference of feveral things offered ; not 


Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


Prior. 


= to reject. 
Ç: Did I choofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael to be my 
s? prick. 1 Sam. ii. 28. 
i I may neither choofe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 


If he fhould offer to choofe, and choofe the right cafket, you 
fhould refufe to perform your father’s will, if you fhould re- 
fufe to accept him. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

2. To take; not to refufe. 

Let us choofe to us judgment ; let us know among ourfelves 
what is good. Fob, XXXIV. 4. 
The will has ftill fo much freedom left as to enable it to 
choofe any act in its kind good ; as alfo to refufe any act in its 
kind evil. South's Sermons. 

. To fele&t; to pick out of a number. 

Choofe you a man for you, and let him come down to me. 

1 Sa. xvii. 8. 

How much lefs fhall I anfwer him, and choofe out my words 
to reafon with him ? Fod, ix. 14. 

4. To ele& for eternal happinefs; to predeftinate to life. A 
term of theologians. 

To Cnoose. v. n. To have the power of choice between dif- 
ferent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and 
fignifies muft neceffarily be. 

Without the influence of the Deity fupporting things, their 
-utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. Hooker, b. v. 

Knaves abroad, 

Who having by their own importunate fuit, 

Convinced or fupplicd them, they cannot choo/e 

But they muft blab. Shake/p. Othello. 

When a favourite fhall be raifed upon the foundation of 
merit, then can he not cho:/e but profper. Bacon's Adv. to Viil. 

‘Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafte, fhe could not choofe but ftay. Dryden. 

Thofe who are perfuaded that they fhall continue for ever, 
cannot choo/e but afpire after a happinefs commenfurate to their 
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duration. Tillotfon. 
T Cno'oser. x. f. [from choofe.] He that has the powcr or office 
of choofing; elector. 


Come all into this nut, quoth fhe ; 
Come clofely in, be rul’d by me; 
Fach one may here a choofer be, 
For room you nced not wreille. Drayton's Nymphid. 
In all things to deal with other men, as if l might be my 
own choofer. Hammond's Praét. Catechifm. 
_ This generality is not fufficient to make a good choojer, 
without a morc particular contraction of his judgment. /# ott. 
To CHOP i+. a [kappen, Dut. couper, French. ] 
1. To cut with a quick blow. 
What fhall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Haftings will not yield to our complots ? 
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Chop off his head, man. Shalefp. Rich JI. 

Within thefe three days his head is to he chopt otf. Shake/p. 

Aud where the cleaver c/ops the heifer’s Spoil, 5 

Thy breathing noftril hold. Gay's Trivia. 

2. To devour eagerly, with up. 

You are for making a hifty meal, and for chipping up your 
entertaininent, like an hungry clown. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breaktaft, 
which the fox prefently chopp'd up. L’Eflrenge’s Fables. 

3. To mince; to cut into {mall pieces. 

They break their bones, and chop them in picces, as for 
the pot. Alic. itl. 2. 

Some srannaries are made with clay, mixed with hair, 
chopped ftraw, mulch, and fuch like. Mortimers Husbandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verfes, they are fo 
chopped and minced, and ftand fo broken and divided, that 
the common people take the verfes ufually for different 
aphorifms. Locke's Preface to St. Paul's Epifiles. 

4. To break into chinks. 

I remember the cow’s dugs, that her pretty chott hands had 
milked. Shakef As you like it. 

To Cuop. v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick and unexpected motion, like 
that of a blow: as we fay, the wind chops about, that is 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repercuffing be near, and yet not fo near as to 
make a concurrent echoe, it choppeth with you upon the 
fudden. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 248. 

Out of greedinefs to get both, he chops at the thadow, and 
lofes the fubftance. L’Efirange, Fab. 6. 

2. To light or happen upon a thing fuddenly, with upon. 

To Cuop. v. a. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dut. to buy. ] 

1. To purchafe generally by way of truck; to give one thing 
for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, — 
but to fell again grindeth upon the feller and the buyer. Bacon. 

2. To put one thing in the place of another. 

Sets up communities and fenfes, 
To chop and change intelligencies. Hnudib. p. iii. cant. 3. 
Affirm the Trigons chspp’d and chang’d, 

The watry with the fiery rang’d. Hudib. p. it. cant. 3. 

We go on chopping and changing our friends, as well as our 
horfes. L’Eftrange. 

3. To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or word ‘for 
another. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind 
himfelf into the handling of the caufe a-new, after the judge 
hath declared his fentence. Bacon, Effay 57- 

You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, ’till your 
fkin is turned over your cars for prating. L’E/frange’s Fables. 

Cuop. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A piece chopped off. See Corp. ; 

Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen hundred pounds, 
yet Empfon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. A fmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops, 

That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chops. King’s Cook. 

3. A crack, or cleft. 

An infufion in water will make wood to fwell; as we fee 
in the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them in water. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory, N°. 8a 

Cuop-nHouse. n. f. [chop and houfe.) A mean houfe of enter- 
tainment, where provifion ready dreffed is fold. 

I loft my place at the chop-boufe, where every man eats in 
publick a mefs of broth, or chop of mcat, in filence. Specat. 

CHO'PIN. n. f. (French. ] 

1. A French liquid meafure,containing nearly a pint of Winchefter. 

2. A term ufed in Scotland for a quart, of wine meafure. 

CuHo’ppinG. participial, ad. [In this fenfe, of uncertain 
etymology.] An epithet frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation: imagined by Skinner to fignify 
lufly, from cay, Sax. by others to mcan a child that would 
bring money at a market. Perhaps a greedy, hungry child, 
likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 

Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

CHOPPING-BLOCK. n. f. [chep and block.) A log of wood, on 
which any thing is laid to be cut in picces. 

The ftrait fmooth elms are good for axcl-trees, boards, 
chopping-blocks. Aicrtimer s Husbandry. 

CHOPPING-KNIFE. n. fe [chop and knife.) A knife with which 
cooks mince their meat. 

Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his fide, a forreft- 
bill on his neck, and a chopping -knife under his girdle. Sidney- 

Cuo’rpy. adj. [from chop.] Full of holes, clefts, or cracks. 

You feem to underftand me, 

By each at once her c/zppy finger laying 

Upon her fkinny lips. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Cuops. n.f. without a fingular, [corrupted probably from 
Cuars, which fee. ] 

1. The mouth of a beaft. 


So 


CHO 
So foon as my chops begin to walk, yours muft be walking 
too, for company. L’Efirange’s Fab. 
2. The mouth of a man, ufed in contempt. 
He ne’er fhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
"Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops.  Shakef. 
3. The mouth of any thing in familiar language ; as of a river ; 
of a finith’s vice. 
CuHo’RAL. adj. [from chorus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to or compofing a choir or concert. 


Choral fymphonies. Milton. 
2. Singing in a choir. 
And choral fer:phs fung the fecond day. Amburft. 


CHORD. n. f. [chorda, Lat. When it fignifies a rope or {tring 
in general, it is written cord: when its primitive fignification 
is preferved, the 4 is retained. } 

t. The ftring of a mufical initrument. 

Who mov’d 
Their ftops and chords, was feen; his volant touch 
Inftinét thro’ all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Mile. P. L. 

2. In geometry a right line, which Joins the two ends of any 
arch of a circle. 

To CHor. v.a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with ftrings 
or chords; to ftring. 

What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell ? 
When Jubal ftruck the chorded fhell, 
His lift’ning brethren ftood around. Dryden. 

CHORDE'E. 2. f. [from chorda, Lat.] A contraétion of the 
froenum. 

Cro’RI0n. n.f [xwe to contain.} The outward membrane 
that enwraps the foetus. 

CHO'RISTER. 7. f. [from chorus. ]} 

1. A finger in cathedrals; ufually a finger of the lower order ; 
a finging boy. 

2. A finger in a concert. 
fined to poetry. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praifes of the Lord in lively notes ; 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 
The chorifters the joyous anthem fing. Spenfer’s Epithal. 
‘The new-born phoenix takes his way ; 
Of airy choriffers a numerous train 
Attend his progrefs. Dryden. 
‘The mufical voices and accents of the aerial chori/fers. Ray. 

CHORO'GRAPHER. n.f. [from xwe%, a region, and yeas, to 
defcribe.] He that defcribes particular regions or countries. 

CHOROGRA'PHICAL. adj. [See CHonoGRAPHER.] Defcrip- 
tive of particular regions or countries; laying down the boun- 
daries of countries. 

I have added a chorographical defcription of this terreftrial 
paradife. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

CHOROGRAPHICALLY. adv. [from chorograpiical.} In acho- 
rographical manner ; according to the rule of chorography ; 
in a manner defcriptive of particular regions. 

CHORO'GRAPHY. n.f. [See CHoroGRAPHER.] The art or 
practice of defcribing particular regions, or laying down the 
limits and boundaries of particular provinces. It is lefs in 
its object than geography, and greater than topography. 

Cuo'Rus. n.f. [chorus, Latin. ] 

1. A number of fingers; a concert. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 
fingers; afterwards one actor was introduced. Dryden. 
Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of human crea- 
tures join together in a hymn of devotion. ddif. Guardian. 
In praife fo juft let every voice be join’d, 
And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind! Popes Ef. Crit. 
2. The perfons who are fuppofed to behold what pafles in the 


This fenfe is, for the moft part, con- 


acts of a tragedy, and fing their fentiments between the a¢ts. . 


For fupply, 
Admit me chorus to this hiftory. Shake/p. Henry V. Prol. 
3- The fong between the acts of a tragedy. 
4. Verfes of a fong in which the company join the finger. 
Cxosez. [the preter tenfe, from To choo/e.] 
Our fovereign fiere above the reft might ftand, 
_ And here be chofe again to rule the land. 
CuHo'sen. [the participle paffive, from To choo/e.] 
If king Lewis vouchfafe to furnith us 
With fome few bands of chofen foldiers, 
TIl undertake to land them on our coaft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Cuoucn. n.f: [ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.] A bird which frequents 
the rocks by the fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. Hanmer. 
In birds, kites and keftrels have a refemblance with hawks, 
crows with ravens, daws and choughs. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
To crows the like impartial grace affords, 
_ And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. Dryden, 
CHovuce. ». Jo [commonly pronounced and written jow/.] The 
crop of a bird. 
The choule or crop, adhering unto the lower fide of the bill, 
and fo defccnding by the throat, is a bag or fachel. Br. Vul. Er. 
To CHouse. v.a. [The original of this word is much doubted 
by Skinner, who trics to deduce it from the French goffer, to 
laugh at ; or Jonker, to wheedle; and from the Teutonick 
Vor. I. 


Dryden, 
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kojen, to prattle. It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant word, 
without ctymology. ] 
1. To cheat; to trick; to impofe upon. 
Frecdom and zeal have cheus’d you o'er and o’er 3 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. Pr. to Aib. 
From London they came, filly people to chofe, 
‘Their lands and thcir faces unknown. 
2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 
When geefe and pullen are fcduc’d, 
And fows of fucking pigs are chous’d. Hud. part ii. cant. 3. 
A Cnouse. ». jJ- [from the verb. This word is derived by 
Henfhaw from kiaus, or chiaus, amceflenger of the ‘Vurkith 
court; who, fays he, is little better than a fod/.] 
1. A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be cheated. 
A fottith cheufe, 
Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfe; 
Applies himfelf tocunning men. Hudib. part iii. cant. 3. 
2. A trick or fham. 
To CHo’wrer. vin. To grumble or mutter like a frowatd 
child. Philips. 
Crrism. n.f. [xeiGue, an ointment.] Unguent; or unétion: 
it is only applied to facred ceremonies. 

One act never to be repeated, is not the thing that Chrift’s 
eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially by his unétion or chrifin, 
refers to. Hammona’s Pratt. Catech, 

Curi/som. n.f. [See Curism.] A child that dies within a 
month after its birth. So called from the chrifom-cloath, a 
cloath anointed with holy unguent, which the children an- 
ciently wore till they were chriftened. 

When the convulfions were but few, the number of chrifoms 
and infants was greater. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

To Curr'sTEN. adj. [chyipznian, Sax.] 

1. To baptize; to initiate into chriftianity by water. 

2. To name; to denominate. 

Where fuch evils as thefe reign, chri/ten the thine what you 
will, itcan be no better than a mock millenium. | Barnet. 

Curi'stENDOM. n.f. [from Chrif and dom] The colec- 
tive body of chriftianity ; the regions of which the inhabitants 
profefs the chriftian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of Chri/fendom moft af- 
flicted can beft teftify. Hooker, b.iv. f. 14. 

An older and a better foldier, none 

That Chriffendom gives out. Shake/p. 

His computation is univerfally received over all Chriften- 
dom. Holder en Time. 

Cuarstentnc. n.f. [fromthe verb.] The ceremony of the 
firft initiation into chriftianity. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned at Weft- 
minfter, about two years after the marriage; like an old 
chriftening, that had ftaid long for godfathers. Bacon’s H. VII. 

We fhall infert the caufes, why the account of chriflenings 
hath been neglected more than that of burials. Graunt’s B. M. 

The day of the chri/fening being come, the houfe was filled 
with goffips. 


Swift. 


Arbuth. and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 
CHRISTIAN. n. f. [Chriftianus, Lat.] A profeflor of the te- 
ligion of Chrift. 

We chriflians have certainly the beft and the holieft, the 
wifeft and moft reafonable religion in the world. Tillotfon. 

CHRISTIAN. adj. Profefing the religion of Chrift, 
Pll not be made a foft and dulf-ey’d fool, 
To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriftian interceflors. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
CHRISTIAN-NAME. x, f. The name given at the font, diflinét 
from the Gentilitious name, or furname. 
CHRI'STIANISM. n. f. [chriftianifmus, Lat. ] 
1. The chriftian religion. 
2. The nations profeffing chriftianity. 
Curistia’nity. n.f. [chrétient?, French.] The religion of 
chriftians. 

God doth will that couples, which are married, both infi- 
dels; if either party be converted unto chri/fianity, this fhould 
not make feparation. Hooker, b. 2. f. 5. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of any volun- 
tary fin, cuts himfelf off from chriftianity. Addif. on Ch. Rel. 

ToCurrstranize. v.a. [from chriftian.] To make chriftian ; 
to convert to chriftianity. ; 

The principles of platonick philofophy, as it is now chri/- 
tianized. Drydens Juv. Dedicat. 

CHRI’'STIANLY. adv, [from chriftian.] Like achriftian ; as be- 
comes one who profefles the holy religion of Chrift. 

CHRI'STMAS. n. f. [from Chri/? and majs.] The day on which 
the nativity of our bleffed Saviour is cclebrated, by the parti- 
cular fervice of the church. 

A Curistmas-zox. n. f. [from chriftmas and box.] A box in 
which little prefents are collected at Chriltmas. 

When time comes round, a Chrifimas-box they bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay's Trivia. 

CHRISTMAS-FLOWDR: n. f. Sec FHELLEBore. 
Curist’s-THorn. n. f- [So called, as Skinner fancies, becaufe 
the thorns have fome likenefs to a crofs. } 

It hath long fharp fpines: the flower has five leaves, in form 
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ofa rofe: ont of the Rower-cup, which is divided into feveral 
fegments, rifes the pointal, which becomes a fruit, fhaped like 
a bonnet, having a fhell almoft globular, which is divided 
into threc cells, in cach of which is contained a roundifh 
feed. This is by many perfons fuppofed to be the plant from 
which our Saviour’s crown of thorns was compofed. Miller. 
CHROMA'TICK. adj. ERTEN colour. ] 
1. Relating to colour. 
I am now come to the third part of painting, which is called 
the chromatick, or colouring. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
2. Relating to a certain fpecies of antient mufic, now unknown. 
It was obferved he never touched his lyre in fuch a truly 
chromatick and enharmonick manner, as upon that occafion. 
Arbuth. and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 
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CONEA. { adj. [from xgées, time.] 
A chronical diftemper is of length; as dropfies, Afthma’s, 
and the like. Quincy. 


Of difeafes fome are chronical, and of long duration ; as 
quartane agues, fcurvy, €¥c. whercin we defer the cure unto 
more advantageous feafons. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The lady’s ufe of all thefe excellencies is to divert the old 
man, when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diftemper. 

Spectat, N°. 449. 
CHRONICLE. n f. [chronique Fr. from xpi, time. J 
1. A regifter or account of events in order of time. 
No more yet of this ; 
For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfaft. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
2. A hiftory. 
You lean too confidently on thofe Irith chronicles, which 
are moft fabulous and forged. Spenfer on Ireland. 
If from the field I fhould return once more, 
T and my fword will earn my chronicle. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither knows 

My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I give up to hiftorians the generals and heroes which crowd 
their annals, together with thofe which you are to produce 
for the Britith chronicle. Dryden. 

To CHRO'NICLE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To record in chronicle, or hiftory. 
This to rehearfe, fhould rather be to chronicle times than 
to fearch into reformation of abufes in that realm. Spenf. drel. 
2. To regifter; to record. 
For now the devil, that told me J did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
Love is your mafter ; for he matters you: 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Methinks, fhould not be chronicled for wife. Shake/p. 

I fhal! be the jeft of the town; nay, in two days I expeét to 
be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woful ballad. Cong. Old Bat. 

CHRO'NICLER. x. f. [from chronicle. ] 
1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of events in order of time. 
Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ftand 
Giddy fantaftick poets of cach land. Donne. 
2. A hiftorian; one that kceps up the memory of things paft. 

I do herein rely upon thefe bards, or Irith chroniclers, Spenf. 

‘This cuftom was held by the druids and bards of our an- 
tient Britons, and of latter times by the Irith chroniclers, 
called rimers. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

CHRO/NOGRAM. n. f. [xev®-, time, and yeapw, to write.] An 
infcription including the date of any action. 
Of this kind the following is an example: 
Gloria laufque Deo, feCLorVM in fecV la funt, 

A chronogrammatical verfe, which includes not only this 
year 1660, but numerical letters enough to reach above a 
thoufand years further, until the year 2867. Howel’s Parley. 

CHRONOGRAMMA'TICAL. adj. [from chronogram ] Belonging 
to a chronogram, Sec the laft example. 

CHRONOGRA'MMATIST. x. f. [from chronogram ] A writer of 
chronograms. 

There are foreign univerfities, where, as you praife a man 
in England for being an excellent philofopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary character to be a great chronogrammatifi. Addifon, 

CHRONO/LOGER. n. f. (xe, time, and rave, doctrine] He 
that ftudies or explains the fcience of computing paft time, or 
of ranging paft events according to their Proper years. 

Chronologers differ among themfelves about moft great 
epocha’s. Holder on Time. 

CHRONOLO'GICAL. adj. [from chronology.] Relating to the 
doctrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronclogical account of fome times 
and things palt, without confining myfelf to the exa&nefs of 
years, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

CHRoNoLU'GICALLY. adv. [from chronological.) ln a chrono- 
logical manner; according to the laws or rules of chronology ; 
according to the exaét feries of time. : 

Curono'Locist. n J: [See CuroNoLoGER.] One that ftudies 
or explains time; one that ranges palt events according to the 
order of time; a chronologer. 


According to thefe thronclogiyis, the prophecy of the Rabin 
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that the world fhould laft but fix thoufand years, has been long 
difproved. Brown’s Fulgar Ervonrs, 
All that learned noife and duft of the chronologi/? is wholl 

to be avoided. Locke on Education. 
Curono'Locy. n f. [x9 time, and acy, doétrine ] The 
{cience of computing and adjufting the periods of time; as 
the revolution of the fun and moon ; and of computing time 
paft, and referring each event to the proper year. us 
And the meafure of the year not being fo perfeétly known 

to the ancients, rendered it very difficult for them to tran{mit 

a true chronology to fucceeding ages. Holder on Time. 
Where I allude to the cuftoms of the Greeks, I believe I 
may be juftificd by the itriéteft chronology; though a poet is 
not obliged to the rules that confine an hiftorian. Prior. 
A CHRONO'METER. n f. [x9 and miren.) An inftrument for 
the exact menfuration of time. ' 
According to obfervation made with a pendulum chronome- 

ter, a bullet, at its firft difcharge, flies five hundred and ten” 
yards in five half feconds. Derham’s Phyfico-T heology. 
Cury'saris. n. f. [from xev2®, gold, becaufe of the golden 


colour in the nymph of fome infects. ] 

A term ufed by fome naturalifts for aurelia, or the firft ap- 
parent change of the maggot of any fpecies of infects. Chamb. 

Cury’souire. n. f. [xevow, gold, and $6, a ftone.] i 

A precious ftone of a dufky green, with a caft of yellow. 

Woodward's Meth. Fofi. 
Such another world, 
Of one intire and perfect chry/alite, 
Pd not have fold her for. Shakefp. Othello, 
If metal, part feem’d gold, part filver clear : 

If ftone, carbuncle mott, or chryfolite. Milt. Par. Loft, b. iii. 

Curyso'prasus. n.f. [xg gold, and prafinus, green] A 
precious {tone of a yellow colour, approaching to green, i 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chrifopra/us. Rev. xxi. 20. 

CHUB. n.f. [from cop, a great head, Skinner.] A river fith. 
The chevin. 

The chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, _but beft 
in winter. He is full of {mall bones: he cats waterifh; not 
firm, but limp and taftelefs: neverthelefs, he may be fo dreffed 
as to make him very good meat. Waltons Angler. 

CHu'BBED. adj. [from chub.}  Big-headed like a chub. 

To CHUCK. v.n. [A word probably formed in imitation of 
the found that it expreffes; or perhaps corrupted from chick. ] 
To make a noife like a hen, when fhe calls her chickens, 

To CHuck. v.a. 

1. To call as a hen calls her young. 

Then crowing, clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call, 

To chuck his wives together inthe hall. Dryden's Fables. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, fo as to make the 
mouth ftrike together, 

Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a fmile, and 
cry, ay, the boy takes after his mother’s relations, Cong. O. B. 

Cuuck. n.f [from the verb. ] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck four or five times, that people ufe to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or chick. 

Come, your promife. What promifé, chuck ? Sh. Othello. 

3- A fudden {mall noife. | 

CHUCK-FARTHING. n f. [chuck and farthing.| A play, at ` 
which the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. ‘ 

He loft his money at chuck-farthing, fhuffle-cap, and all- 
fours, Arbuthnet’s Hiftory of John Bull. 

To Cuu'cKLe. v.n. [ fchaecken, Dut.] ‘To laugh vehemently; 
to laugh convulfively. 

What tale fhall I to my old father tell ? 
Twill make him chuckle thou’rt beftow'd fo well.  Dryd. 
She to intrigues was e’en hard hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted. Prior. | 

To CHu'cKLE. v.a. [from chuck.] 

1. To call as a hen. 

Iam not far from the women’s apartment, I am fure; and | 
if thefe birds are within diftance, here’s that will chuckle em 
together. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 

2. lo cocker; to fondle. | 

Your confeflor, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge ; he 
muft chuckle you, and moan you. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. | 

CHu'ET. n. f. [probably from To chew.] An old word, as it 
feems, for forced meat. 

As for chucts, which are likewife minced meat, inftead of ' 
butter and fat, it were good to moiften them partly with 
cream, or almond or piftacho milk. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi, N°. 54- 

CHUFF. n.f [A word of uncertain derivation; perhaps cor- 
rupted from chub, or derived from swf, Welfh, a ftock.] A 


coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbcllicd knaves, are you undone? No, ye a 
chuffs, I would your ftore were here. Shakef. Henry Ne 
A lefs gencrous chuff than this in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the laft. L’ Efirange. 

Cuu’rrivy. adv. [from chuffy.] Surlily ; ftomachfully. 
John anfwered chuffily. Ciariffa. 

Cuu'Friness. n. fi [from chuffy ) Clownithnefs ; furlinets. 
I CHU FFY. 
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Cuo’rry. alj. [from cuf] Blunt; furly; fat. 

Coun. x. f: [chom, Armorick, to live together.) A chamber 
fellow; a term ufed in the univerfities. 

Cuump. x./: A thick heavy piece of wood, Icfs than a block. 

When one is battered to fhivers, they can quickly, of a 
chump of wood, accommodate themfelves with another. 

Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

CHURCH. nf. [ance, Sax. xugiaxn. | 

1. The collective body of chriftians, ufually termed the catho- 
lick church. 

The church being a fupernatural fociety, doth differ from 
natural focictics in this; that the perfons unto whom we affo- 
ciate ourfelves in the one, are men, fimply confidered as men ; 
but they to whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. Hooker, b.i. p. 45- 

2. The body of chriftians adhering to one particular opinion, 
or form of worfhip. ; 

The church is a religious aflembly, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and fometimes the fame word means a 
fynod of bifhops, or of prefbyters; and in fome places it is 
the pope and a general council. Watts’s Logick. 

a! ae place which chriftians confecrate to the worfhip of 

od. 

That churches were confecrated unto none but the Lord 
only, the very general name chiefly doth fufficiently fhew : 
church doth fignify no other thing than the Lord’s houfe. Hook. 

Tho’ you unty the winds, and let them fight 

Againft the churches. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. It is ufed frequently in conjun&tion with other words ; as 
church-member, the member of a church; church-power, 
fpiritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

To Cuurcu. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To perform with any 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger of childbirth. 

CHuRCH-ALE. n.f. [from church and ale.] A wake; or feaft, 
coznmemoratory of the dedication of the church. 

For the church-ale, two young men of the parifh are yearly 
chofen to be wardens, who make collection among the pa- 
rifhioners of what provifion it pleafeth them to beftow. Carew. 

‘CuHurcH-aTrTire. n.f. The habit in which men officiate at 
divine fervice. 

Thefe and fuch like were their difcourfes, touching that 
church-attire, which with us for the moft part is ufed in pub- 
lick prayer. Hooker, b.v. f. 29. 

CHURCH-AUTHORITY. 2. f. Ecclefiaftical power; fpiritual 
jurifdiction. ` 

In this point of church-authority, I have fifted all the little 
{craps alleged. Atterbury. 

CHURCH-BURIAL. n.f. Burial according to the rites of the 
church. 

The bifhop has the caré of feeing that all chriftians, after 
their deaths, be not denied church-burial, according to the 
ufage and cuftom of the place. Ayliffe’s Paergon. 

CHURCH-FOUNDER, 2.f. He that builds or endows a church. 
` Whether emperors or bifhops in thofe days were church- 
founders, the folemn dedication of churches they thought not 
to be a work in itfelf either vain or fuperftitious. Hooker. 

CHURCHMAN. n.f. [church and man:] 

1. An ecclefiaftic; a clergyman; one that minifters in facred 
things. 

Piy thing be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or church-governmcent, rely not only upon your- 
‘felf. Bacon’s Advice to Villers. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
‘into order, that had bcen fo long neglected, and that was fo 
ill filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen.  Clarend. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchmen he defign’d, 

And living taught, and dying left behind: Dryden's Fables. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

CHURCH-WARDENS. 7. f. [See WARDEN.] Are officers yearly 
chofen, by the confent of the minifter and parifhioners, ac- 
‘cording to the cuftom of each place, to look to the church, 
church-yard, and fuch things as belong to both; and to ob- 
ferve the behaviour of the parifhioners, for fuch faults as ap- 
pertain to the jurifdition or cenfure of the ecclefiaftical court: 
‘They are a kind of corporation, enabled by law to fue for any 
thing belonging to their church, or poor of their parifh. Cowel. 

There fhould likewife church-wardens, of the graveft men 

in the parifh, be appointed, as they be here in England. Spen/s 

Our church-wardens 

Feaft on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gav. 

CHURCHYARD. n. fa The ground adjoining to the church, 
in which the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 
I am almoft afraid to ftand alone 

Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. Shake/peare. 

In churchyards, where they bury much, the carth will con- 

fame the corps in far fhorter time than other earth will. Bacon. 

No place fo facred from fuch fops is barr’d ; 

Nor is Paul’s church more fafe than Paul’s churchyard. Pepe. 

CHURL. n.f. [ccopl, Sax. carl, in German, is ftrong, rufticks 
being always obierved to be ftrong bodied. J 


Ag r 
C HY 
t. A ruftitk; a countryman ; a labourer: , 

One of the bafer fort, which they call churls; beitig re“ 
proved for his vath, anfwered confidently, that his lord com 
manded him. Spenfer’s State of Ìrelandi 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the pow’r this charm doth owe. Shak. Midf: Nights Dr: 
From this light caufe th’ infernul maid prepares 
The country churls to mifchief, hate, and wars. Doyd. En 
2: A rude, furly, ill-bred man. 
A churl’s courtefy rarcly comes, but either for gain of 
falfhood. Sidney, b: ii: 
3- A mifer; a niggard; a felfifh or greedy wretch. 
Poifon, I fec, hath been his timelefs end ! 
O churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet: 
Cuu’RLISH. adj. [from churl ] 
t: Rude; brutal; harfh; auftere; four; mercilefs; unkind; 
uncivil. 
A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears; 
Thofe at her father’s churlifh feet fhe tender’d. 
The interruption of their churli/fh drums 

Cuts off more circumftance: they are at hand ia 

To parly, or to fight. Shakefp. King John: 

A lion in love with a lafs, defired her father’s confent. The 
anfwer was churli/h enough, He’d never marry his daughter to 
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a brute. L’Efirange’s Fables. 
He the purfuit of churli/h beafts, 
Preferr’d to fleeping on her breafts. Waller, 


2. Selfith ; avaritious. 
The man was churli/h and evil in his doings. 
This fullen churli/h thief, 
Had all his mind plac'd upon Mully’s beef. King’s M. of AZ. 
3- [Of things.] Unpliant ; crofs-grained3 unmanageable ; harfh; 
not yielding. 
If there be emiffion of fpirit, the body of the metal will be 
hard and churlifh. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 326: 
The Cornifh men were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlifb, and that would fooner break than bow. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
In the hundreds of Effex they have a very churii/d blue 
clay. Mortimer’s Husbandry: 
4. Intractable; vexatious: 
Will you again unknit 
This churlifh knot of all abhorred war. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Spain found the war fo churli/h and longfome, as they found 
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they fhould confume themfelves in an endlefs war. Baconi 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churlifh rub fays nay. Crafhaw: 


CHU'RLISHLY. adv. [trom churlifh.] _Rudely ; brutally. 
To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churlifbly put over 
the fon for a reward of the fervice of his fire. Howel’s Voc. For. 
Cuu’RLIsHNEss. n.f. [from churlifh; cyplycneyre, Saxon.] 
Brutality; ruggednefs of manner, 
Better is the churli/hne/s of a man than a courteous woman. 
Ecclus. xlii. 14. 

İn the churlifone/s of fortune, a poor honeft man fuffers in 

this world. LEftranges 

CHURME. 7. f. [more properly chirm, from the Saxon cypme, 
a clamour or noife; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle.]} A con 
fufed found ; a noife. 

He was conveyed to the Tower with the churme of a 
thoufand taunts and reproaches. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A CHURN. n.f. [properly chern, from kern, Dut. cenene; Sax. | 
The veffel in which the butter is, by long and violent agita+ 
wee coagulated and feparated from the ferous parts of the 
milk. 

Her aukward fift did neer employ the churn. Gay’s Paft: 

To Cuurn: v.a. [kernen, Dutch.] 

1. To agitate or fhake any thing by a violent motion. 

Perchance he fpoke not; but 

Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on, 

Cried Oh. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends 4 grunting found, 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden 

Churn’d in his teeth, the foamy venom rofe: 4d. Ov. Met. 

The mechanifm of nature, in converting our aliment, con- 
fifts in mixing with it animal juices; and, in the action of the 
folid parts, churning them together. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 

The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Prov. xxx. 33. 

You may try the force of imagination, upon ftaying the 
coming of butter after the churning, Bacon's Nat, Hi. 

Cuu’rrworm. n. f. [from cynnan; Sax.] An infeét that turns 
about nimbly ; called alfo a fancricket. Skinners Philips. 

To Cuuse. See To Citoo3r. 

Cuyxa‘ceous. adj. [from chyle:] Belonging to chyle; con- 
fitting of chyle. 

When the fpirits of the chyle have half fermented the chy- 
laceous mafs, it has the ftatc of drink, not ripened by fermen- 
tation. Floyer on the Humours. 

CHYLE. ». f- [xire] The white juice formed in the ftomach 
by digeftion of the aliment, and afterwards changed into 
blood. This 
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This powerful ferment, mingling with the paris, 

The leven’d mafs to milky chyle converts. Blackm. Creation. 
The chyle itfelf cannot pafs through the {malleft veffels. 
‘ g Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CHYLIFA'CTION. n. f. [from chyle.] The a& or procefs of 
making chyle in the body. 

Drinking exceflively during the time of chylifaction, ftops 
perfpiration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CHYLAFA’CTIVE. adj. [from chylus and facio, to make, Lat.] 
Having the power of making chyle. 

Cur opor’rick. adj. [xva@, and xaéw.] Having the power, 
or the office, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the chylopoetick organs, more or 
lefs chyle may be extracted from the fame food. Arbuthnot. 

Cuy'Lous. adj. [from chyle.] Confifting of chyle; partaking 
of chyle. 

Milk is the chy/ous part of an animal, already prepared. 4rd. 

f . a . 
pe er ladj. [chymicus, Latin. ] 

1. Made by chymiftry. 

Pm tir’d with waiting for this chymick gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 

The medicines are ranged in boxes, according to their 
diftinét natures, whether chymical or Galcnical preparations. 

Watts’s Improvement of Mind, p. i. c. 17. 

2. Relating to chymiftry. 

Methinks already, from this chymick fame, 
I fee a city of more precious mold. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
With chymic art exalts the min’ral pow’rs, 

And draws the aromatick fouls of flow’rs. Pope's Vindf. For. 
CHY'’MICALLY. adv. [from chymical.] In a chymical manner. 
CHY'MIST. n.f. [See Cuy/mistry.] A profeflor of chy- 

miftry ; a philofopher by fire. 
The ftarving chymi/?, in his golden views u 

Supremely bleft. Pope's Effay on Man, Epift. ii. 
Cuy’misTRy. n. f. [derived by fome from xvp®, juice, or x» 

to melt; by others from an oriental word, kema, black. Ac- 
cording to the etymology, it is written with y or e.] 

An art whereby fenfible bodies contained in veflels, or 
capable of being contained therein, are fo changed, by means 
of certain inftruments, and principally fire, that their feveral 
powers and virtues are thereby difcovered, with a view to 
philofophy, or medicine. Boerhaave. 

Operations of chymi/?ry fall fhort of vital force : no chymift 
can make milk or blood of grafs. Arbuthnot on Aliment, 

» Cisa/Rious. adj. [cibarius, Lat. from cibus, food.] Relating to 
food; ufeful for food; edible. 

Cr'sox. n. f. [ciboule, Fr.] A {mall fort of onion ufed in fal- 
lads. See Onton. ‘This word is common in the Scotch 
dialeét; but the / is not pronounced. 

Ciboules, or {callions, are a kind of degenerate onions. Mert. 
/ DA 

PT, n. f. [cicatrix, Latin.] 

1. The fcar remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 
here on his finifter check. Shakefp. Alls well that ends weil. 

z. A mark; an impreffure : fo ufed by Shakefpeare lefs properly. 

Lean but upon a rufh 

The cicatrice and capable impreflure 

Thy palm fome moment keeps. Shake/p. As you like it. 
CicArrRisant. n. f. [from cicatrice.] An application that in- 

duces a cicatrice. 

CICATRISIVE. adj. [from cicatrice.] Having the qualities pro- 
per to induce a Cicatrice. 

Cicatriza’tTion. n. f. [from cicatrice.] 

1. The act of healing the wound. 

A vein burfted, or corroded in the lungs, is looked upon to 
be for the moft part incurable, becaufe of the continual mo- 
tion and coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap wider, and 
hindering the conglutination and cicatrization of the vein. 

Harvey on Confumptions, 

2. The ftate of being healed, or fkinned over. 

To Ci'caTRizeE. v.a. [from cicatrix. } 

1. To apply fuch medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as heal and 
fkin them over. Quincy, 

2. To heal and induce the fkin over a fore. 

We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it with a {mooth 
cicatrix. Wifeman on Tumours. 

Ci'cery. n.f. A fort of herb. SecSwret Cicery, 

Cicnora‘ceous. adj. [from cichorium, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lities of fuccory. 

Diureticks plentifully evacuate the falt ferum; as all acid 
diureticks, and the teftuceous and bitter czchoraceous plants. 

Floyer on the Humours, 

To CICURATE. v.a. [cicuro, Lat.] To tame; to reclaim 
from wildnefs; to make tame and tractable. 

After carnal converfation poifons may yet retain fome por- 
tion of their natures; yet are fo refracted, cicurated, and 
fubducd, as not to make good their deftructive malignities. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.q. c. 18. 

CICURA'TION. n.f. [from circurate ] ‘The a& of taming or 

reclaiming from wildnefs, 
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This holds not only in domeftick'and manfuete birds; for 
then it might be the effeét of cicuration or inftitution, but in 
the wild. Ray on the Creation, 

CI'DER. n. f. [cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital. ficera, Lat. oixiga, WD] 

1. All kind of {trong liquors, except wine. ‘This fenfe is now 
wholly obfolcte. 

2. Liquor made of the juice.of fruits preflcd. 

We had alfo drink, wholfome and good wine of the 
grape, a kind of cider madc of a fruit of that country ; a won- 
derful pleafing and refrefhing drink. Bacon's New Atlant. 

3. The juice of apples exprefled and fermented. 
o the utmoft bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born, 
Shall pleafe all taftes, and triumph o’er the vine. 
CYDERIST. n.f. [from cider.} A maker of cider. 

When the ciderifis have taken care for the beft fruit, and 
ordered them after the beft manner thcy could, yet hath their 
cider generally proved pale, fharp, and ill tafted. Mortimer. 

CI'DERKIN. 2./. [from cider.] 

A low word ufed for the liquor made of the murk or grofs 
matter of apples, after the cider is prefled out, and a conve- 
nient quantity of boiled water added to it; the whole infufin 
for about forty-eight hours. Philips’s World of Words, 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and fupplies the ` 
place of fmall beer. Mortimer. 

Crevinc. n.f- See CEILING. =f 
CIERGE. n. f. [French.] A candle carried in proceffions. 
Cr'LIARY. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging to the eyelids. 

The ciliary proceffes, or rather the ligaments, obferved in 
the infide of the {clerotick tunicles of the eye, do ferve inftead 
of a mufcle, by the contraction, to alter the figure of the 
eye. Ray on Creation. 

Citr'cious. adj. [from cilicium, hair-cloth, Lat.] Made of hair. 

A garment of camel’s hair ; that is, made of fome texture 
of that hair, a coarfe garment, a cilicious or fackcloth habit, 
fuitable to the aufterity of his life. . Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Cyma. See Cymarium. A 
CıMA'R. See SIMAR. 
CIME'LIARCH. n. f. [from xeprdsaexxs-] The chief keeper of 
plate, veftments, and things of value belonging to a church ; 
a church-warden. Dit. 
Ci’mETER. n. f. [cimitarra, Span. and Portug. from chimeteir, 
Turkith. Bluteau’s Portuguefe Dictionary.) A fort of fword 
ufed by the Turks; fhort; heavy; and recurvated, or bent 
backward. ‘This word is fometimes erroneoully {pelt /cimtar, 
and /cymeter ; as in the following examples, 
By this /cimitar, 
That flew the fophy and a Perfian prince, 
That won three fields of fultan Solyman. Shak. Mer. of Ven. 
Our armours now may ruft, our idle /cymiters 
Hang by our fides for ornament, not ule. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 
Ci’ncrureE. n. f. [cinétura, Latin. ] 
1. Something worn round the body. 
Now happy he, whofe cloak and cinture 
Hold out this tempett. Shake/p. King Johne 
Columbus found th’ American, fo girt 
With feather’d cindture, naked elfe, and wild. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
He binds the facred cinc/ure round his breaft. Pope’s Ody/f. 
2. An inclofure. 
The court and prifon being within the cinéture of one wall. 
Bacons Henry VII. 
3. [In architecture.] A ring or lift at the top and bottom of the 
fhaft of a column; feparating the {haft at one end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is fuppofed to be in 
imitation of the girths or ferrils anciently ufed, to ftrengthen 
and preferve the primitive wood-columns. Chambers. 
CINDER. n. f. [ceindre, Fr. from cineres, Latin. ] 
1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without being reduced to afhes. 
I fhould make very forges of my chceks,. 

That would to cinders burn up modefty, l 

Did but I fpeak thy deeds. Shakcfp. Othello. 

There is in fmiths cinders, by fome adhefion of iron, fome- 
times to be found a magnetical operation. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

So fnow on Etna does unmelted lie, 
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Whofe rolling flames and fcatter’d cinders fly. Waller. 
2. A hot coal that has ceafed to flame. 
If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, 
To ftinking fmoke it turns the flame. Swift. 
CINDER-WENCH. Qa. f- [cinder and woman) A woman 


CinDER-WOMAN. § whofe trade is to rake in heaps of afhes 
for cinders. 
’Tis under fo much nafty rubbifh laid, 
To find it out’s the cinder-cvoman’s trade. — Effay on Satire. 
She had above five hundred {uits of fine cloaths, and yet 
went abroad like a cinder-wench,  Arbuth. Hift. of John Bull. 
In the black form of cinder-wen.h fhe came, 
When love, the hour, the place had banifh’d fhame. Gay. 
CINERA’TION., n. f. [from cineres, Lat.) The reduction of 
any thing by fire to afhes. A term of chymiftry. 


CINERI'TIOUS. 


. ; e- 
a CIP: | 
Crverrriots. adj. [cinericius, Lat.] Having the form or flate 
of athes, 

The nerves arife from the glands of the céneritious part of 
the brain, and are terminated in all the parts of the body. 

Cheyne"s Phriofophical Principles. 

CINE’RULENT. adj. [from cineres, Lat.] Full of afhes Dict. 

Crixcre. nf. [from cingulum, Lat.} A girth for a hore. Did. 

Ci'xwacar. n. f. [cinnabaris, Latin.] Cinnabar is native or 
factitious: the factitious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnatar is the ore out of which quickfilver is drawn, and 
confifts partly of a mercurial, and partly of a fulphurco- 
ochreous matter. Wodward's Meth. Fo/fi. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of ful- 
phur, compofe cinnabar. Newt. Opt. 

CinnaBar of Antimony, is made of mercury, fulphur, and 
crude antimony. 

CINNAMON. n.f. [cinnamomum, Lat] The fragrant bark 
of a low trec in the ifland of Ceylon, poffefled by the Dutch, 

zin the Euit Indies. Its leaves refemble thofe of the olive, 
both as to fubftance and colour. ‘The fruit refembles an 
acorn or olive, and has neither the fmcll nor tafte of the 
bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, as it 
cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow; the 
{cll of which is agreeable in candles. The trees are chiefly 
propagated by a fort of pigeons which feed on the fruit, and, 
carrying it to their young, drop it where it takes root. Cin- 
namon is chicfly ufed in medicine as an aftringent. “The 
cinnamon of the ancients was different from ours. Chambers. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 
Her cinnamon and {weet amomum boatt. Dryden’s Fables. 

Cinx amon ater is made by diftilling the bark, firft infufed in 

_ barley water, in fpirit of wine or white wine. Chambers. 

CINQUE. n.f. [Fr.] A Five. It is ufed in games alone ; but is 
often compounded with other words. 

Cinque-roir. mf. [cinque feuilie, Fr.] A kind of five leaved 
clover. 

CINQUE-PACE. n. f. [cinque pat, Fr.] A kind of grave dance, 

Vooing, wedding, and repenting is a Scotch jig, a mea- 

fure, and a cingue pace. The firft fuit is hot and hafty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical ; the wedding, mannerly and 
modef{t, as a meafure, full of {tate and gravity ; and then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cingue 
pace fafter and fafter, ’till he finks into his grave. Shake/p. 

Cinque-ports. n.f. [cinque ports, Fr.] 

Thofe havens that lie towards France, and therefore have 
been thought by our kings to be fuch as ought moft vigilantly 
to be obferved againft invafion. In which refpcét, the places 
where thcy are have a fpecial governour or keeper, called by 
his office Lord Warden of the cingue ports ; and divers privi- 
leges granted to them, as a particular jurifdiétion, their war- 
den having the authority of an admiral among them, and 
fending out writs in his own mame. The cingue ports are 
Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haftings, Winchelfea, Rumney, and 
Hithe ; fome of which, as the number exceeds five, muft 
either be added to the firft inftitution by fome later grant, or 
accounted as appendants to fome of the reft. Cowel. 

They, that bear 

The cloth of ftate above her, are four barons 

Of the cingue ports. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
CinQue-sporren. adj. Having five {pots. 

On her left breaft 

A mole, cingue /potted, like the crimfon drops 

I’ th’ bottom of a cowflip. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Cron. n. f--[ fron, or feion, French.] 
1. A fprout ; a fhoot from a plant 

We have reafon. to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
flings, our unbitted Jufts; whereof I take this that you call 
love, to be a fect or cron. Shake/p. Othello. 

The ftately Caledonian oak, newly fettled in his triumphant 
throne, begirt with cions of his own royal ftem. 

Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
2. The fhoot engrafted or inferted on a ftock. 
The cion over-rulcth the ftock quite ; and the ftock is but 
paffive only, and giveth aliment, but no motion to the graft. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 421. 
CIPHER. n.f. [chifre, Fr. zifra, Ital. cifra, low Lat. from 
an oriental root] 
1. An arithmetical character, by which fome number is noted ; 
a figure. 
2. An arithmetical mark, which, ftanding for nothing itfelf, in- 
creafes the value of the other figures. 
Mine were the very cipher of a funétion, 

To find the faults, whofe fine ftands in record, 

And let go by the actor. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

If the people be fomewhat in the election, you cannot 
make them nulls or ciphers in the privation or tranflation. Bac. 

As, in accounts, ciphers and figures pafs for real fums, fo 
names pafs for things. South’s Sermons. 

3. An intertexture of letters engraved ufually on boxes or plate. 
Troy fam’d in burnifh’d gold ; and o’er the throne, 
Arms and the man in golden ciphers hone. Pop. Temp. of F. 
Some mingling ftir the melted tar, and fome 
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Deep on the new-fhorn vagrant’s heaving fide, : 
To ttamp the mafter’s cipher, ready ftand.» Thomf. Surni 
4. A character in general. * haf 

In fucceeding times this wifdom began to hegwritten in 
ciphers and chara€tcrs, and letters bearing the font of crea- 
tures. Rakigh’s Hifory of the World. 

5. A fecret or occult manner of writing, or the key to it. | 
This book, as long liv’d as the elements, 

In cipher writ, or new made idioms. Donna, 

He was pleafed to command me to ftay at London, to fend 
and receive all his letters; and I was furnifhed with mince 
feveral ciphers, in order to it. Denham's Dedication. _ 

To Ci’rner. v. n, [from the noun.] 
To practice arithmetick. 

You have beer bred to bufinefs ; you ean cipher: I wonder 

you never ufed your pen and ink, Arbuth, Lift. of J. Bull 
To CipHer. v.a. To write in occult characters. 
Ne frequented fermons, and penned notes: his notes he 
ciphered with Greck charaéters. Hayward on Edward V1. 
To Ci/Rcinate. v.a. [circino, Lat.] ‘Lo make a circle; to 
compafs round, or turn round. Bailey. 
CIRCINA'TION. n. f. [circinatio, Lat.] An orbicular motion ; 
a turning round; a meafuring with the compafles. Bailey. 
CIRCLE. n. f. [circulus, Latin.] 
1. A line continued ’till it ends where it begun, having ail its 
parts equidiftant from a common center. 

Any thing, that moves round about in a circle, in lefs time 
than our ideas arc wont to fucceed one another in oar minds, 
is not perceived to move; but fcems to be a perfect intire circle 
of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in mo- 
tion. Locke: 

Then a deeper ftill, 

In circle following circle, gathers round 

To clofe the face of things. 

2. The {pace included in a circular line. 
3- A round body; an orb. 
Tt is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth. 
4. Compafs ; inclofure. 
A great magician, 
Obfcured in the circle of the forett. Shakef. As you like it: 
5. An aflembly furrounding the principal perfon. 
To have a box where eunuchs fing, 
And, foremoft in the circle, eye a king. Popes Hor. Ep. i. 
6. A company; an aflembly. 
I will call over to him the whole circle of beauties that are 
difpofed among the boxcs. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 10. 
Ever fince that time, Lifander vifits in every circle. Tatler. 
. Any feries ending as it begins, and perpetually repeated. 
There be divers fruit-trees in the hot countries, which have 
bloffems and young fruit, and young fruit and ripe truit, al- 
moft all the year, fuccecding one another ; but this circle of 
ripening cannot be but in fucculent plants, and hot countries. 
Bacon’s Natural Eiflory, N°. 581. 
Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, 
And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 
8. An inconclufive form of argument, in which the foregoing 
propofition is proved by the following, and the following pro- 
pofition inferred from the foregoing. 

That heavy bodies defcend by gravity; and again, that 
gravity is a quality whercby an heavy body defcends, is an im- 
pertinent cercle, and teacheth nothing. Glanv. Scepf. c. 20. 

That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the premiffes in 
a fyllogifm is queftioned and oppofed, and we intend to prove 
it by the conclufion. Vatts’s Logick 

g. Circumlocution ; indirect form of words. 
Has he given the lye 
In circ’s or oblique, or femicircle, 
Or dircét parallel? You muft challenge him. Fet. 9. of Cor: 
10. CIRCLES of the German Empite. Such provinces and prin- 
cipalities as have a right to be prefent at dicts. They are in 
number ten. Trevoux. 
‘To UrrcLe. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1: To move round any thing. 
The lords that were appointed to circle the hill, had fome 
days before planted themfelves in places convenicnt. Bacon. 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 
And other planets circle other funs. Popes Dunciad, b. iii, 
2. To inclofe; to furround. 
What ftern ungentle hands 

Have lopp’d and hew’d, and made thy body bare 

Of her two branches, thofe fweet ornaments, 

Whofe circling fhadows kings have fought to fleep in, Shok,- 

While thefe fond arms, thus circling you, may prove ` 

More heavy chains than thofe of hopelefs love. Prior, 

Unfeen, he glided thro’ the joyous crowd, 
With darknefs circled, and an ambient cloud. Pope’s Ody. 
3- To Circxe in. To confine; to keep together. vs 

We term thofe things dry which have a confiftence Within 
themfelves, and which, to enjoy a determinate figure, do not 
require the ftop or hindrance of another body to limit art 
circle them in. Digby on Bodies. 

To Circe. v.n. To moye circularly ; to end where it begins. 
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The well fraught bow! 

Circles inceflant ; whilft the humble ceil 
With quavering laugh, and rural jefts, refounds. Philips. 

Now the circling years difclofe 

The day predeftin’d to reward his woes. Popes Ody/f. 

Cr’xcLep. ad). [from circle.] Having the form of a circle ; round. 

Th’ inconftant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shake/p. R. and F. 

CI'RCLET. n. f. [from circle.] A circle; an orb, 

Then take repaft, ’till Hefperus difplay’d 

His golden circlet in the weftern fhade. Popes Odyf. 

CIRCLING. participial adj. [from To circle.] Having the form 
of a circle; circular; round. 

Round he furveys, and well might, where he ftood 

So high above the circling canopy 

Of nights extended fhade. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

CIRCUIT. n.f. [circuit, Fr. circuitus, Latin. ] 

1. The aét of moving round any thing. 

The circuits, in former times, went but round about the 
pale ; as the circuit of the cynofura about the pole. Davies. 

There are four moons alfo perpetually rolling round the 
planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in his periodical 
circuit round the fun. Watts s Improvement. 

2. The {pace inclofed in a circle. 

He led me u 

A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain 

A circuit wide inclos’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

3. Space; extent; meafured by travelling round. 

He attributeth unto it {mallnefs, in refpeét of circuit. 

Hooker, b.v. f. 19. 

The lake of Bolfena is reckoned one and twenty miles in 
circuit. Addifon on Italy. 

4. Aring; adiadem; that by which any thing is incircled. 

And this fell tempeft fhall not ceafe to rage, 

Until the golden circuit on my head 

Do calm the fury of this mad-brain’d flaw. Shate/p. Hen, VI. 

5. The vifitations of the judges for holding affifes. 

©. The tract of country vifited by the judges. 

7. Circurr of Action. In law, is a longer courfe of proceed- 
_ing to recover the thing fued for than is needful.  Cowel. 

ToCr'xcuir. v.n. [from the noun.] To move circularly. 

Pining with cquino€tial heat, unlefs 

The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 

Quick circuiting. Philips. 

CIRCUITE'ER. n f. [from circuit.] One that travels a circuit. 

Like your fellow circuiteer the fun : you travel the round of 
the earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens. Pope. 

Circur’tion. n.f. [circuitio, Lat.] 

1. The act of going round any thing. 

2. Compafs; maze of argument; comprehenfion. 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things in fhow, 
though not indeed repugnant one to another, requireth more 
fharpnefs of wit, more intricate circuitions of difcourfe, and 
depth of judgment, than common ability doth yield. Hooker. 

CI'RCULAR. adj. [circularis, Latin.] 

1, Round, like a circle; circumfcribed by a circle. 

The frame thereof fecm’d partly circular, 
And part triangular. Fairy Queen, b, ii, 
He firft inclos’d for lifts a level ground ; 

The form was circular. Dryd. Fables. 

Nero’s port, compofed of huge moles running round it, 
in a kind of circular figure. Addifon s Remarks on Italy, 

2. Succeffive in order ; always returning. 

From whence th’ innumerable race of things, 

By circular fucceffive order fprings. Rofcommon. 

3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. 

Had Virgil been a circular poct, and clofely adhered to 
hiftory, how could the Romans have had Dido ? Dennis. 

4. CIRCULAR Letter, A letter directed to feveral perfons, who 
have the fame intereft in fome common affair ; as in the con- 
vocation of affemblies. 

g. CIRCULAR Lines. Such ftrait lines as are divided from the 
divifions made in the arch of a circle; as the lines of fines, 
tangents, and fecants on the plain fcale and fedtor. 

6. CIRCULAR Sailing, is that performed on the arch of a great 
circle. 

Circura’rity. n f. [from circular.} A circular form. 

The heavens have no diverfity or difference, but a fimpli- 
city of parts, and equiformity in motion, continually fucceed- 
ing each other ; fo that, from what point foever we compute, 
the account will be common unto the whole circularity. Brown. 

Cr'RCULARLY. adj. [from circular.] 

3. In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it confifts of feveral regions, in- 
volving one another like orbs about the fame centre, or of 
the feveral elements caft circularly about each other. Burnet, 

2. With a circular motion. 

Trade, which, like blood, fhould circularly flow, 

Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom loft. Dryden. 

Every body moved circularly about any center, recede, or 
endeavour to recede, from that center of its motion. Ray. 

To CI'RCULATE. wn. (from circulus} To move in a circle 5 
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tə run round; to return to the place whence it departed i 
conftant courfe. 
If our lives motions theirs muft imitate, 4 
Our knowledge, like our blood, muft circulate. Denham, 


Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of the uni- 
L’Eftrange. 


In the civil wars, the money {pent on oth fides was cr- 


verfe circulates without any interval or repofe. 


culated athome; no publick debts contracted. Swift 
To Ci’RcuLaTE. v.a. To put about. $ 
7 k t 
CıRCULA'TION. n. f. {from circulate.] 


1. Motion in a circle; a courfe in which the motion tends to 


the point from which it began. 5 

What more obvious, one would think, than the circulation 
of the bleod, unknown ’till the laft age? Burnet’s Theory. 

As much blood paffeth through the lungs as through all the 
reft of the body: the circulation is quickcr, and heat greater, 
and their texture extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A feries in which the fame order is always obferved, and 
things always return to the fame ftate. 

As for the fins of peace, thou haft brought upon us the 
miferies of war; fo for the fins of war, thou fceft fit to 
deny us the bleffing of peace, and to kecp us in a circulation 
of miferies. K. Charles. 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual 
circulation of human things. Swift on Modern Education. 

3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 


When the apoftle faith of the Jews, that they crucified the” 


Lord of glory; and when the fon of man, being on earth, 
afirmeth that the fon of man was in heaven at the fame 
inftant, there is in thefe two fpeeches that mutual circulation 
before mentioned. Hooker, b. v. f. 53. 

Ci/RcuLATORY. n.f. [from circulate.] A chymical vchel, in 
which that which rifes from the veflel on the fire, is collected 
and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls down again. 

Ci’rcuLaTory. adj. [from circulate] Circulatory Letters are 
the fame with CIRCULAR Letters. 

Ciacuma’mBiency. n. f. [from circumambient.] The act of 
encompafiing. 

Ice receiveth its figure according unto the furface whereof 
it concreteth, or the circumambiency which conformeth it. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. ¢ 1. 
CIRCUMA™MBIENT. adj. [circum and ambio, Latin.) Sur- 
rounding; encompaffing ; inclofing. 

The circumambient coldnefs towards the fides of the veffel, 
like the fecond region, cooling and condenfing of it. Wilkins. 

To CircumMa/MBULATE. v.n. [from circam and ambulo, Lat.] 
To walk round about. Dia. 

To CIRCUMCI'SE. v. a. [circumcido, Latin.) To cut the 
prepuce or forefkin, according to the law given to the Jews. 

They came to circumcife the children. Luke i. 59. 

One is alarmed at the induftry of the whigs, in aiming to 
ftrengthen their routed party by a reinforcement from the cir- 
cumcifed. Swifts Examiner, N°. 47. 

Circumcr'ston. n.f. [from circumcife.] The rite or act of 
Cutting off the forefkin. K 
They left a race behind 

Like to themfelves, diftinguifhable fcarce 

From Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain. Milt. Par. Reg. 

ToCIRCUMDU'CT. v.a. [circumduco, Lat.] To contra- 
vene; to nullify: . 

Adts of judicature may be cancelled and circumduéted by th 
will and direction of the judge; as alfo by the confent of the 
parties litigant, before the judge has pronounced and given 
fentence. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Circumpu’crion. n. fa [from circumduéd?.] 
1. Nullification ; cancellation. 

The citation may be circumduéted, though the defendant 
fhould not appear ; and the defendant muft be cited, as a cir- 
cumdué?ion requires. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. A leading about. 

CIRCU’MFERENCE. n. f. [circumferentia, Latin.] 

1. The periphery ; the line including and furrounding any thing. 
Extend thus far thy bounds, 

This be thy juft circumference, O world! Afilton’s Par. Loft. 

Becaufe the hero is the center of the main ation, all the 
lines from the circumference tend to him alone. Dryd. Dufref. 

A coal of fire, moved nimbly in the circumference of a cir- 
cle, makes the whole circumference appear like a circle of fire. 

Newton's Opticks. 
2: The fpace inclofed in a circle. 
So was his will 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 
That fhook heav’n’s whole circumference, confirm’d. Milton. 
He firft inclos’d for lifts a level ground, 
The whole circumference a mile around. 
3. The external part of an orbicular body. 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of the 
clouds reflected from it, fecmed red at its apparent circumfe- 
rence. If the clouds were viewed through it, the colour at its 
circumference would be blue. Newton's Opticks. 

4. An orb; acircle; any thing circular or orbicular. 
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His pond’rous fhicld, large and round, 
Behind him caft; the broad circumference 
Hung on his fhoulders like the moon. Mitten’s Par. Loft. 
To CIRCUMFERENCE. v, a. [from the noun.] To include in 
a circular fpace. 

Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in itfelf, 
Or cicumferenced by its furfacc; but diffulcd at indeterminate 
diftances. Erown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2s 

CIRCUMFERE'NTOR 1. /. [from circumfero, Lat. tocarry about. ] 
An initrument ufed in furveying, for mealuring angles, con- 
fifting of a brafs circle, an index with fights, and a com- 
pafs, and mounted on a ftaff, with a ball and focket. Chambers. 

CIRCUMFLEX. n. f. [circumfexus, Lat.] An accent ufed to 
regulate the pronunciation of fyllables, including or partici- 
pating the acute and grave. 

The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle tune, and there- 
fore in the Latin is compounded of both the other. Holder. 

Crrcu/MFLuence. n. f. [from circumfluent.] An inclofure of 
waters. 

CIRCUMFLUENT. adj. [circumfiuens, Lat. ] Flowing round 

any thing. 
I rule the Paphian race, 

Whofe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace, 

A duteous people, and induftrious ifle. Pope’s Odyff- 

Cincu’mrivous. adj. [circumfluusy Lat.] Environing with 
waters. 

i He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 

Cryftalline ocean.  Ailton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. l 269: 

p Laertes’ fon girt with circumfluous tides. Popes Ody: 

CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS. adj. [circumforaneus, Lat.] Wandering 
from houfe to houfe. "As a circumforaneous fidler ; one that 
plays at doors. 

To CIRCUMFUSSE. v. a. [circumfufus, 
to {pread every way. 

Men fee better, when their eyes are againft the fun, or 
candle, if they put their hand before their eye. The glaring 
fun, or candle, weakens the eye; whereas the light circum- 
fJed, is enough for the perception. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

His army, circumfus'd on either wing. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Earth, with her nether ocean, circumfus d 

Their pleafant dwelling-houfe. Miltons Paradife Loft 
This nymph the god Cephifus had abus’d, 

With all his winding waters circumfus'd. _Addif. Ov. Met. 

CiRCUMFU'SILE, adj. [circum and fufilis, Lat.] That which 
may be poured or fpread round any thing. 

Artift divine, whofe fkilful hands infold 

The victim's horn with caircumfufile gold. Popes Odyff 

Cipncumru’sion. n f. [from circuanfufe.} The act of fpread- 
ing round ; the ftate of being poured round. 

To CIRCUMGYRATE. v. a. [circum and gyrus, Lat.] To 
roll round. 

All the glands of the body be congeries of various 
forts of veflels, curled, circumgyrated, and complicated to- 
gether. Ray on Creation. 

CincumGyra’tion. n.f. [from circumgyrate.} The a& of 
running round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty-five days, 
which arifes from his firft being put into fuch a circumgyration. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Prin. 

Lat.] Lying round any 


Lat.] To pour round ; 


Circumya’cEnT. adj. [ circumjacens, 
thing ; bordering on every fide. 
Ciancumince’ssion. x. f. {from circum and incedo, Lat.] 

A term ufed by the fchool-divines to exprefs the exiftence 
of three divine perfons in one another, in the myftery of the 
trinity. Chambers. 

Circumi'tion. n.f: [ from circumeo, circumitum, Latin. ] 
The act of going round. Di., 

CIRCUMLIGA’TION. n. f. [circumligo, Latin.] 

1. The act of binding round. 

2. The bond with which any thing is encompaffed. 

Circumtocu’tion. x. f. [circumlocutio, Latin. ] 

1. A Circuit or compafs of words ; periphrafis. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, could bring thefe words into a 
narrow compafs, which a tranflator cannot render without 
tircumlocutions. Dryden. 

I much prefer the plain Billingfzate way of calling names, 
becaufe it would fave abundance of time, loft by circumlo- 
cution. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

2. The ufe of indircét expreffions. y 

Thefe people are not to be dealt withal, but by a train of 

myftery and circumlocution. LEftrange. 
Ciacummu’reD. adj. [circum and murus, Lat.] Walled round; 
encompaffed with a wall. . 

He hath a garden circummur'd with bricks. Shakefp. 
CIRCUMNA'VIGAELE. adj. [ from circumnavigate. ] That 
which may be failed round. 

The being of Antipodes, the habitablenefs of the torrid 
zone, and the rendering the whole terraqueous globe circum- 
navigable. Ray on the Creation. 


To ÇIRÇUMNA'VIGATE. v.a. [circum and navigo, Lat.] To 


fail round. 
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CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION. n.f. [from circumnavigate.} ¿The act 
of failing round. 

What he fays concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, 
from the ftraits of Gibraltar to the Red Sea, is very remark- 
able. Arbuthnot on, Coins. 

Circumprica’Tion. n.f. [circump ico, Lae 

1. The aét of enwrapping on every fide. 

2. The ftate of being enwrappcd. 

Circumpo/Lar. adj. [trom circum and polar.) Stars near the 
North pole, which move round it, and never fct in the 
Northern latitudes, are faid to be circumpolar flars. 

Circumposi'tTion. n. f. [from circum and pofition.] The aĝ 
of placing any thing circularly. l 

Now is your feafon for circumpofition, by tiles or bafkets of 


earth. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Circumra’sion. n.f. [circumrafio, Latin.) “The act of 
fhaving or paring round. Dia. 


CIRCUMROTA'TION. n. f. [circum and roto, Lat.] 
1, The a& of whirling round with a motion like that of a 
wheel. Circumvolution. 
2. The ftate of being whirled round. 
To CIRCUMSCRI'BE. v.a. [circum and feribo, Latin.] 
t. To inclofe in certain lines or boundaries. 
2. To bound; to limit; to confine. 
The good Andronicus, 
With honour and with fortune is return’d; 
From whence he carcunfcribed with his {word, 
And brought to yoke th’ enemies of Rome. Shakefp. Tit, Ah. 
Therefore muft his choice be circumfirib’'d 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 
Whereof he’s head. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
And form’d the pow’rs of heav’n 
Such as he pleas’d, and circusrferib’d their being! Milton, 
The action great, yet circum/crib’d by time; 
The words not fore’d, but fliding into rhime. Dryden. 
We fec that the external circumftances which do accom- 
pany mens acts, are thofe which do circuaferibe and limit 
them. Stilling fleet. 
You are above 
The little forms which circumfcribe your fex. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION. a. f. [circumfcrigtio, Latin.] 
1. Determination of particular form or magnitude. 
In the circumfcription of many leaves, flowers, fruits and 
feeds, nature affects a regular figure. Ray on the Creation. 
2. Limitation ; boundary ; contraétion; confinement. 
I would not my unhoufed free condition, 
Put into circum/eription and confine. 


Southern. 


Shakefp. Othello. 
CIRCUMSCRI'PTIVE. adj [from circumfcrile] Inclofing the 
fuperficies ; marking the form or limits on the outfide 
Stones regular, are diftinguifhed by thcir external forms : 
fuch as is circusn/criptive, or depending upon the whole ftone, 
as in the eagle-ftone; and this is properly called the figure. 
Grew’s Mufcum. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT. adj. [cirewmfpectum, Lat.] Cautious 5 atten- 
tive to every thing ; watchful on all fides. 
None are for me, 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes. 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circum/peE?. Shak. R.III. 
Men of their own nature circum/pec? ana flow, but at the 
time difcountenanced and difcontent. Haywood, 
The judicious doétor had been very watchful and circum- 
Jpeét, to keep himfelf from being impofed upon. Boyle, 
CircumsPe'cTion. n.f. [from circum/pe?.] Watchfulnefs on 
every ide; Cautious ; general attention. 
Obferve the fudden growth of wickednefs, from want of 
care and circum/peétion in the firft impreffions. Clarendon. 
So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful turn’d, 
_ But with fly ctrcum/pection. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
Cirncumspe’crive. adj. [circum/picio, circum/pecium, Latin. ] 
Looking round evcry way ; attentive; vigilant; cautious. 
No lefs alike the politick and wife, 
All fly flow things, with circum/peetive eyes. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIVELY. adv. 
Vigilantly ; attentively ; 
fully. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTLY. adv. [from circumfpet.] With watchful- 
nefs every way ; cautioufly; watchfully; vigilantly. 
~ jt heir authority weighs more with me than the concurrent 
tuttragcs of a thoufand eyes, who never examined the thing 
__ 10 carefully and circumfpectly, Ray on the Creation. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT NESS. n. f. [from circum/pet.] Caution; vigi- 
lance; watchfulnefs on every fide. 
Travel forces circum, pec?nefi on thofe abroad, who at home 
are nurfed in fecurity. Wotton, 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 1. S. [arcumftantia, Latin.] 
1. Something appendant or relative to a fact: the fame to a 
moral action as accident to a natural fubftance, 
When men are ingenious in picking out circum/fances of 
contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon’s Effays. 
Our confefling or concealing perfecuted truths, vary and 
change their very nature, according to different circum/lances 
of time, place and perfons, South, 


2. The 


Pope’s Effay. 
[from circum/peétive.] Cautioufly ; 
with watchfulnefs every way; watch- 
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2. The adjunéts of a fat, which make it more or lefs crimi- 
nal; er make an accufation more or Icfs probable. 
Of thefe fuppofed crimes give me leave, 
By circum/tance, but to acquit myfelf.  Shakefp. Rich. II. 
3. Accident; fomething adventitious, which may be taken away 
without the annihilation of the principal thing confidercd. 
Sente outfide knows, the foul thro’ all things fees: 
Senfe, circumflance ; fhe doth the fubftance view. Davies. 
4. Incident; event; gencrally of a minute or fubordinate kind. 
He defended Carlifle with very remarkable circum/lances of 
courage, induftry, and patience. Clarendon, b. viii. 
The fculptor had in his thoughts the conqueror’s weeping 
for new worlds, or fome other the like circumflance in hiftory. 
Addifon on Italy. 
The poet has gathered thofe circumftances which moft ter- 
rify the imagination, and which really happen in the raging of 
a tempelt. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 489. 
5. Condition ; ftate of affairs. It is frequently ufed with refpect 
to wealth or poverty ; as good or ill circum/tances, 
None but a virtuous man can hope well in all circum- 
ances. Bacons Ornam. Ration. 
We ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inha- 
bitants in any of the planets, they muft therefore have human 
nature, or be involved in the circwm/lances of our world. Bentley. 
When men are eafy in their circum/tances, they are natural- 
ly enemies to innovations. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 42. 
To CIRCUMSTANCE. v.a. [from the noun.] To place in 
particular fituation, or relation to the things. 
To worthieft things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now 1 fee, 
Rarenefs or ufe, not nature, value brings, 
And fuch as they are circum/flanc'd, they be. Donne. 
Cr’ncumstanr. adj. [circumflans, Lat.] Surrounding ; en- 
vironing. 
Its beams fly to vifit the remoteft parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all circum/tant bodies. Digby on the Soul. 
CIRCUMSTA’'NTIAL. adj. [circumftantialis, low Lat.] 
1. Accidental; not effential. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it cireum/flantial branches, which 
DiftinGtion fhould be rich in. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
This jurifdition in the effentials of it, is as old as chriftia~ 
nity; and thofe circum/fantial additions of fecular encourage- 
ment, chriftian princes thought neceffary. South's Sermons. 
Who would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the circum/ftantials, before one that differs from it in the 
effentials. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 54. 
2. Incidental; happening by chance; cafual. 
Virtue’s but anguifh, when ’tis feveral, 
By occafion wak’d, and circum/tantial. 
. Full of fmall events; particular; detailed. 
He had been provoked by men’s tedious and circum/ftantial 
recitals of their affairs, or by their multiplied queftions about 
his own. Prior’s Dedication. 
CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY. n.f. [from circumftantial.] The ap- 
pendage of circumftances ; the ftate of any thing as modified 
by circumftances. 
CircuMsTA/NTIALLY. adv. [from circumfantial.} 
1, Accordingly to circumftance ; not effentially ; accidentally. 
Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only circum- 
fiantially different. Glanv. Scepf. c. xiii. 
2, Minutely; exactly ; in every circumftance or particular. 
Lucian agrees with Homer in every point circum/tantially. 
Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 
To Circumsta/nTIATE. v.a. [from circum/fiance.] 
1. To place in particular circumitances ; to inve with parti- 
cular accidents or adjundts. 
If the aét were otherwile circum/ftantiated, it might will 
that freely, which now it wills freely. Bramh. again/t Hobbs. 
2. To place in a particular condition, as with regard to power 
or wealth. 
A number infinitely fuperior, and the beft circum/tantiated 
imaginable, are for the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. 
Swift's Mifcellanies. 
To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v.a. [circumvallo, Lat.] To in- 
clofe round with trenches or fortifications, 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION. 2. f. [from circumvallate, Lat.] 
1. The art or act of cafting up fortifications round a place. 
When the czar firft acquainted himfelf with mathematical 
learning, he praétifed all the rules of circumvallation and con- 
travallation at the fiege of a towh in Livonia. Watis’s Logick. 
2. The fortification or trench thrown up round a place befieged. 
This gave refpite to finifh thote ftupendious circumvallations 
and barricadoes, reared up by fea and land to begirt Petrina. 
Howel’s Vocal Forch, 
Circumve'cTIon. n. f. [circumvectio, Latin. ] 
1. The a& of carrying round. 
2. The ftate of being carried round. 
To CIRCUMVENT. v.a. [circumvenio, Lat.] To deceive; 
to cheat ; to impofe upon; to delude. 
He fearing to be betrayed, or circumvented by his crucl bro- 
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ther, fled to Barbarofla. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks 
As his malice is vigilant, he refteth not to circumvent the 
fons of the firit deceived. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. Vile 
Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud. ` Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Obftinately bent 
To die undaunted, and to circumvent. 
Circumve'nTIon. n. f. [from circumvent.] 
1. Fraud; impofture; cheat; delufion. 

The inequality of the match between him and the fubtleft 
of us, would quickly appear by a fatal circumvention: there 
muft be a wifdom from above to over-reach this hellifh 
wifdom. South's Sermons. 

If he is in the city, he muft avoid haranguing againft 
circumvention in commerce. Co'lier of Popularity. 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation : this fenfe is now out of ufc. 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome . 
Had circumvention. Shaie/p. Coriolanus. 
To Cirncumve'st. v.a. [circumveftio, Lat.] To cover round 
with a garment. 
Who on this bafe the earth did’ft firmly found, 

And mad’ft the deep to circumvefl it round. Witton. 
CIRCUMVOLA'TION. n. f. [from circumvolo, Lat.] The act of 
flying round. s 
To Cırcumvo'LvE. v.a [circumvolvo, Lat.} To roll round; 

to give a circular motion. , 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phænomena, yet to 
afcribe each fphere an intelligence to circumvolve it, were un- 
philofophical. Glanv. Scepf. c. 20. 

Circumvouv’Tion. 2. fi [e'reumvolutus, Lat.] 
1. The act of rolling round. 
2. The ftate of being rolled round. 

The twifting of the guts is really either a circusvolution, or 

infertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 
3. The thing rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe circumvolutions; _ 

the nearer they are, the higher may be the inftrument. Milk. 
CI'RCUS. } n. j. [circus, Latin.] An open fpace or area tor 
Cirque. J fports, with feats round for the fpectators. 

A pleafant valley, like one of thefe circufe-, which, in great . 
cities fomewhcre, doth give a pleafant fpectacle of running 
horfes. Sidney, b. ii. 

The one was about the cirgue of Flora, the other upon the 
‘Tarpeian mountain. Stilling fleet. 

See the cirque falls! th’ unpillar’d temple nods ; 
Streets pav’d with heroes, Tyber choak’d with gods. Pope. 
CIST. n. f. [ciffa, Latin.] A cafe; a tegument; commonly 
ufed in medicinal language for the coat or inclofure of a 
tumour, 
Ci'stED. adj. [from cif.) Inclofed in a cift, or bag. 
Ci/sTERN. n.f. [cifferna, Latin.] 
1. A receptacle of water for domeftick ufes. 

’Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, but that 

which falls into his own ciffern, that muft relieve him. South. 
2. A refervoir; an inclofed fountain. 
Had no part as kindly ftaid behind, 

In the wide ci/ferns of the lakes confin’d ; 

Did not the fprings and rivers drench the land, 

Our globe would grow a wildernefs of fand. 

3. Any watry receptacle or repofitory. 
So half my Egypt were fubmerg’d, and made 

A ciffern for {cal’d fnakes. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

But there’s no bottom; none 

In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 

The ciffern of my luft. Shatefp. Macbeth. 

CISTUS. n.f. [Lat.] The name of a plant. The fame with 
Rockrofe. 
Cit. n.f. [contracted from citizen.] An inhabitant of a city, 
in an ill fenfe. A pert low townfman; a pragmatical trader. 
We bring you now to fhow what different things, 

The cits or clowns are from the courts of kings. Jobnfon. 

Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle 
into cits or {quires, or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. 

Barnard, thou art a czt, with all thy worth ; 
But Bug and D—], their honours, and fo forth. Pop. Hor. 
Ci'taveL. n. f. [citadelle, French.] A fortrefs; a cattle, or 
place of arms in a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjuft means, as unjuftly he 
kept it; by force of ftranger foldiers in citadels, the nefts of 
tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidney, b. ii. 

I'll to my charge, the citadel, repaire Dryd, Aureng. 
Citar. n. f. [from cite.] 
1. Reproof; impeachment. 
He made a blufhing cital of himfelf, 
And chid his truant youth. Shakejp. Henry IV. P.i 
2. Summons; citation; call into a court. 
3. Quotation; citation. 
CITA'TION. n. f. [citatio, Latin.] 
The calling a perfon before the judge, for the fake of 


trying 


Dryden's En. ii. 


Blackmore. 
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trying the cic of ation commenced againtt him. Alife. 
2. Quotation; the adduction of any paflage from another au- 
thor; cr of another man’s words. 
3. The pailage or words quoted; a quotation. 

The letier-writter cannot read thefe citations without blufh- 
ing, after the charge he hath advanced. — Atterb. Pref. Serm. 

View the principles of parties reprefented in their own 
authors, and not in the crtations of thofe who would confute 
them. Vatts’s Improvement on the Mind. 

4. Enumeration ; mention. 

Thefe caufes effect a cohfumption, endemick to this ifland : 
there remains a citation of fuch as may produce it in any 
country. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Crvatory. adj. [from Te cite.} Having the power or form 
of citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he cannot come 
with fafety, he may freely appeal, though an appeal be inhi- 
bited in the letters citatory. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To CITE. v.a. [cito, Latin.] 
1. To fummon to anfwer in a court. 
He held a late court, to which 
She oft’ was cited by them, but appear’d not, Sh. Hen. VIII. 
Forthwith the cited dead 

Of all paft ages, to the general doom 

Shall hatten. Miiton’s Paradife Loft, b: iii. l. 327. 

This power of citing, and dragging the defendant into court, 
was taken away. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. To enjoin; to call upon another authoritatively ; to direct ; 
fummon. 


I fpeak to you, Sir Thurio ; 


For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shake/p. 
This fad experience cites me to reveal, 
And what I dictate is from what I feel. Prior. 


3. To quote. 

Demonftrations in fcripture, may not otherwife be fhewed 
than by citing them out of the {cripture. Hocker, b. ii. 

That paliage of Plato, which I cited before. Bacon. 

In banifhment he wrote thofe verfes, which I c'te from his 
— letter. Drydens Dedicat. to En, 
Ci’ter. n.f [from cite.] 

x. One who cites into a court. 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. 

I muft delire the citer henceforward to inform us of his 
editions too. . Atterbury. 
Citess. n.f. [from cit.] A city woman. A word peculiar to 

Dryden. 
Cits and citeffes raife a joyful ftrain ; l 

*Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dryd Albion and Alba. 
CI'THERN. 7. j. [cithara, Latin.) A kind of harp; a mufical 

intrument. : 

At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in that 
was it dedicated with fongs and citherns, and harps and cym- 
bals. 1 Mac. iv. 54. 

Citizen. 2. f. [civis, Lat. citoyen, French.) 
1. A freeman of a city; nota forcigner; not a flave. 

All inhabitants within thcfe walls are not properly citizens, 
but only fuch as are called freemen. Rale:gh s Hifl. World. 

2. A townfman; a man of trade; not a gentleman. 
When he fpeaks not like a citizen, 

You find him like a foldier. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
3. An inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. 

Far from noify Rome, fecure, he lives ; 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden’s Fuvenal. 
Ci'tizen. adj. [This is only in Shakefpeare.] Having the 

qualities of a citizen; as cowardice, mcannefs, 
So fick I am not, yet I am not well; 

But not fo citizen a wanton, as 

‘To feem to die ere fick. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Citrine. adj. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon coloured; of a dark 

yellow. 

The Butterfly, papilio major; has its wings painted with 
citrine and black, both in long ftreaks and fpots. Grew’s Muf: 

By citrine urine of a thicker confiftence, the faltnefs of 
phlegm is known. Floyer on the Humours. 

CITRINE. n.f. [from citrinus, Latin.] 

A fpecies of cryftal of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, generally free from flaws and blemifhes. It is ever 
found in along and flender column, irregularly hexangular, 
and terminated by an hexangular pyramid. Ít is from one to 
four or five inches in length. ‘Uhcefe cryftals are of an ex- 
tremely beautiful yellow, differing in degrees from that of a 
ftrong ochre colour to that of the peel of a lemon; and they 
have a very clegant brightncfs and tranfparence. This ftone 
is very plentiful in the Weft Indics. Our jewellers have 
learned from the French and Italians to call it citrine; and 
often cut fiones for rings out of it, which are gencrally mif- 
taken for topazes, Hill on Fofjils. 

Cirson-reer. n. f. [from citrus, Latin.] 

Tt hath broad {tiff leaves, like thofe of the laurel. The 
flowers confift of many leaves, expanded like a rofe : the cup 
of the fiower is flender and fiefhy, and is divided into five feg- 
merts at the top. The piftil becomes an oblong, thick, 
flefhy fruit, which is very full of juice, and contains feveral 
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hard feeds. Genoa is the great nurfery of Europe for thefe 
forts of trees. One fort, with a pointed fruit, is in fo great 
eftcem, that the fingle fruits are fold at Florence for two fhil- 
lingseach. ‘This fruit is not to be had in perfeétion in any 
part of Italy, but the plain between Fifa and Leghorn. Miller. 
May the fun 
With citron groves adorn a diftant foil. Addifon. 
CITRON-WATER. 7.f. Aqua vite, diftilled with the rind of 
citrons. 
Like citron-qwaters matrons cheeks inflame. 
Ci’rru. 2. f. 
_ yellow colour. 
CITY. n». f. [cité, French, civitas, Latin.] 
t. A large collection of houfes and inhabitants. 

Men feek their fafety trom number better united, and from 
walls and other fortifications; the ufe whereof is to make the 
few a match for the many, and this is the original of cities. 

Temple. 

City, in a ftri€t and proper fenfe, means the houfes inciofed 

within the walls: in a larger fenfe it réaches to all the fuburbs. 
Watts’s Logick. 


Pope, 


The fame with pumpion, fo named from its 


2. Inthe Englifh law. 
A town corporate, that hath a bifhop and a cathedral 
church} Ere Cowel, 
3- The inhabitants of a certain city, as diftinguifhed from other 
fubjects. 
What is the city but the people ? “tJ 
— True, the people are the city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
_ Ido fufpeét I have done fome offence, 
___ That feems difgracious in the city’s eye. Shake/p. Rich. II. 
Ci'ty. adj. 
I. Relating to the city. : 
His enforcement of the city wives. Shakefp. Richard Ill. 
He, J accufe, 
The city ports by this hath enter’d. 
2. Refembling the manners of the citizens. 
Make not a city feaft of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 
agree upon the firft cut. Shake/peare’s Timon. 
CIVET. n.f. [civette, Fr. zibetta; Arabic, fignifying fcent.] A 
perfume from the civet cat. R ; i , 
The civet, or civet cat, is a little animal, not unlike our 
Cat, excepting that his fnout is more pointed, his claws lefs 
dangerous, and his cry different. It is a native of the Indies, 
Peru, Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a 
kind of greafe, or thick fcum, in an aperture or bag under its 
tail, between the anus and pudendum. It is gatliered from 
time to time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 
Tt is much ufed by perfumers and confectioners; but {eldom 
prefcribed in medicine. Trevoux. 
Civet is of a bafer birth than tar: the véry uncleanly flux 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


of-a cats- 4 Shakefpeare’s ds you like it. 
He rubs himfelf with civet: can you fmell him out by 
that ? Shakefpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 


Some putrefations and excrements do yield excellent 
Odours; as civet and mufk, and, as fome think, amber- 
greafe. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

Crvick. adj. [civicus, Latin.] Relating to civil honours of 
practifes; not military. 
With equal rays immortal Tully fhone: 
Behind, Rome’s genius waits with civick crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. Pop. i em. of Fame. 
CI'VIL. adj. [civilis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the community ; political; relating to the city or 
government. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would not per- 
mit their commonweal to be governed by any other laws than 
his own; flooser, ba iti. f. 11. 

Part fuch as appertain 

To civil juftice; part, religious rites 

Of facrifice. Mailten’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 231. 

But there is another unity, which would be moft advan- 
tageous to our country; and that is your endeavour after a 
civil, a political union in the whole nation.. Sprat’s Sermon. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a community. 

Break not your promife, unlefs it be unlawful or impoffible; 

either out of your natural, or out of your civil power. Layer. 
3. Not in anarchy; not wild ;, not without rule or government. 
For rudeft minds with harmony were caught, 

And civil life was by the mufes taught. 

4. Not foreign; inteftine. 

From a civil war, God of his mercy defend us, as that which 

is moft defperate of all others. _ Bacon to Villers, 

5+ Not ecclefiaftical ; as, the ecclefiaftical courts are controlled 
by the tivs/. SNP s 

6. Not natural; as; a perfon banifhed or outlawed is faid to 
fuffer civil, though not natural death. 

7+ Not military ; as, the c/ui? magiftrates authority is obflructed 

y War. 

8. Not criminal; as, This is a ervi? procefs, not a criminal pros 
fecution; . 

9. Civilifed; not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous; for it is but even 
the other day fince England grew civil, Spenjcr on Ireland. 
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10. Complaifant ; civilifed ; gentle; well bred; elegant of man- 
ners; not rude; not brutal; not coarfe. 
I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath; 
‘That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Shakefpeare. 
He was civil and well natured, never refufing to teach 
another. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue, 


Where civil fpeech and foft perfuafion hung. Prior. 
11. Grave; fober ; not gay or fhewy. 
Thus night oft fee me iri thy pale career, 
*Till civil fuited morn appear. Milton’s Poems. 


32. Relating to the ancient confular or imperial government ; 
as, civil law. 
No woman had it, but acivil doĉtor. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Civitan. n.f. [civilis, Lat.] One that profefles the know- 
ledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity. 

The profeflors of that law, called civilians, becaufe the civil 
law is their guide, fhould not be difcountenanced nor dif- 
couraged. Bacon’s Advice to Villers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown to all 
ancient civilians, and writers upon government. Swift. 

Civitisa’tion. n.f. [from civil.] 

A law, a&t of juftice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal procefs civil; which is performed by turning an infor- 
mation into an inqueft, or the contrary. Harris, 

CivirtrTY. n.f. [from civil] 
1. Freedom from barbarity; the ftate of being civilifed. 

The Englifh were at firft as ftout and warlike a people as 
ever the Irifh; and yet are now brought unto that civility, 
that no nation in the world excelleth them in all goodly con- 
verfation, and all the ftudies of knowledge and humanity. 

Spenfer’s State of Jreland. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbarifm to civi- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin. Davies on Ireland. 
Wherefoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and civility were fpread. Denham’s Poems. 
2. Politenefs; complaifance; elegance of behaviour. 
Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs ; 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty? Shak. As you like it: 

He, by his great civility and aftability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I fhould be kept from a publication, did not what your civi- 
lity calls a requeft, your greatnefs, command. South. 

We, in point of civility, yield to others in our own 
houfes. Swift. 

3. Rule of decency ; practife of politenefs. 
Love taught him fhame; and fhame, with love at ftrife, 

Soon taught the {weet civilities of life. Dryd. Cym. and Iphig. 

To Ci’virize. v.a. [from civil] To reclaim from favage- 
nefs and brutality ; to inftruét in the arts of regular life. 
We fend the graces and the mufes forth, 


To civilize and to inftru& the North. Waller. 
Mufeus firft, then Orpheus civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. Denham 


Amongtft thofe who are counted the civilized part of man- 
kind, this original law of nature ftill takes place. Locke. 
Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the antients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
years. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ci’vinizer. n. f. [from civilize.] He that reclaims others from 
a wild and favage life; he that teaches the rules and cuftoms 

of civility. 
The civilizers !—the difturbers, fay ;— 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! 

Ci’vitty. adv. [from civil.] 

1. Ina manner relating to government, or to the rights or cha- 
racter of a member of a community; not naturally; not 
ecclefiaftically ; not criminally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law; 
for that a multitude fheuld, without harmony amongft them- 
felves, concur in the doing of one thing ; for this is civilly to 
live; or fhould manage community of life, it is not poffible. 

Hooker, b. i. p. 46. 

That accufation, which is publick, is either civilly com- 
menced for the private fatisfaction of the party injured; or 
elfe criminally, that is, for fome publick punifhment. Ayliffe. 

2. Politely ; complaifantly ; gently; without rudenefs; without 
brutality. 

I will deal civilly with his poems: nothing ill is to be fpoken 
of the dead. Dryden's Preface to bis Fables. 

I would have had Almeria and Ofmyn parted civilly ; as if 
it was not proper for lovers to do fo. Collier's View of the Stage. 

He thought them folks that loft their way, 

And afk’d them civilly to ftay. 

3. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were handfome and cheerful, and furnifhed 
civilly. Bacon’s New Atlantis, 

Cize. x. f. [perhaps from incifa, Lat. fhaped or cut to a certain 


Philips’s Briton. 
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magnitude.] The quantity of any thing, with regard to itd 
external form ; often written fize. ' 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to fome 
other cize or figure, then there is none of itfelf to give them 
the cize and figure which they have. Grew’s Cofmol. bai. € 2, 

Crack. n.f. [klat/chen, Germ. to rattle; to make a noife.] 

1. Any thing that makcs a lafting and importunate noife; gene= 
rally ufed, in contempt, for the tongue. 

But ftill his tongue ran on, 
And with its everlaiting clack, > 
Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudibras, Part ii. canto 2. 
Fancy flows in, and mufe flies high ; 
He knows not when my clack will lie. Prior, 

2. The Crack of a Mill. ‘Abell that rings when more corn 
is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will I ftand, 
And mark the clack how juttly it will found. 

To Crack. v.n [irom the noun.] 

1. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To lct the tongue run. 

To Crack. v.a. As to clack wool, is to cut off the fhecp’s 
mark, which makes it to weigh lefs, and fo yield the lefg 
cuftom to the king. Cowel. 

Cian. part. pret. [This participle, which is now referred to 
clothe, {eems originally to have belonged to cloden, or fome 
fuch word, like 4leeden, Dutch.] Clothed ; invefted; garbed. 

He had clad himfelf with, a new garment. 1 Kings xi. 29. 
Beyond 
The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. A/iit. Par. Left. 
But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flefh and blood. 
To her the weeping heav’ns become ferene ; 
For her the ground is c/ad in cheerful green. Dryden. 
The courtiers were all moft magnificiently c'ad. Swift. e 

To CLAIM. v. a. [clamer, French.] To demand of right; to 
require authoritatively ; not to beg or accept as favour, but to 
exact as due. ; 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, no body 
can claim that obedience but he that can fhew his right Locke. 
We muft know how the firft ruler, from whom any cne 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 2 


Betterton, 


Waller. 


right to fucceed him in it. Locke. 
Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greateft, the moft lafting name. Congreve. 


CLAIM. n. f. [from the verb.] 
r. A demand of any thing, as due. 
You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. Shak. K. John. 
Forfworn thyfelf ! The traitor’s odious name 

I firft return, and then difprove thy claim. Dryden. 

Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chufe the leaft, 
by fubmitting to a mafter, who hath no immediate c/aim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived feveral 
claims upon him? Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or poffcfion in the hands of another. 

Either there muft have been but one fovereign over them 
all, or elfe every father of a family had been as good a prince, 
and had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the poffeffion of another, 
or at the leaft out of his own: as claim by charter, claim by 
defcent. Cowel. 

4. The phrafes are commonly to make claim, or to lay claim. 

The king of Pruffia /ays in his claim for Neuf-Chatel, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Addifon on Italy. _ 

If God, by his pofitive grant, gave dominion to any many 
primogeniture can /ay no claim to it, unlefs God fo oman 

ocke. 

CLA'IMABLE. adj. [from claim] That which may be de- 
manded as due. 

CLA'IMANT. n. f. [from claim.] He that demands any thing 
as unjuftly detained by another. 

A CLA'IMER. n. f. [from claim.] He that makes a demand; 
he that requires any thing, as unjuftly with-held from him. 

CLAIR-CBSCURE. 2. f. See CLARE-OBSCURE. 

To CLA'MBER. v. n. [probably corrupted from climb; as 
climber, clamber.} To climb with difficulty; as with both 
hands and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shake/peare’s Coriclanus. 
When you hear the drum, 

Clamber not you up to the cafements then. Shakefpeare. 

The men there do not without fome difficulty clamber up 
the acclivities, dragging their kine with them. Ray on the Creat. 

They were forced to clamber over fo many rocks, and to 
tread upon the brink of fo many precipices, that they were 
very often in danger of their lives. ddifon’s Freeholder, N°. 27+ 

ToCLAMM. vw. a. [in fome provinces, to cleam, from clæmian, 
Sax. to glew together.] To clog with any glutinous matter. 

A fwarm of wafps got into a honey-pot, and ee 
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cloyed and clammed themfelves, ’till there was no getting out 
again. L’Eftrange, Fab. cxxvi. 
The fprigs were all dawbed with lime, and the birds 
clammed and taken. L’Eftrange. 
Cra'mMiness. 1. f. [from clammy.]  Vifcofity 3 vifcidity ; 
tenacity ; ropinefs. 
A greafy pipkin will {poil the clammine/s of the glew. Moxon. 
Ci.a’Mmy. adj. [from clamm.] Vifcous ; glutinous ; tenacious; 
adhefive ; ropy. 
Bodies clammy and cleaving, are fuch as have an appetite, 
at once, to follow another body, and to hold to themfelves. 
Bacon’s Natural Lhiftory, N°. 29 R. 
Ncither the brain nor fpirits can conferve motion : the fot- 
mer is of fuch a clammy confiftence, it can no more retain it 
than a quagmire. Glanv. Scepf. c. 6. 
Aghaft he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed, 
Cold fweats, in clemmy drops, his limbs o’erfpread. Dryden. 
l drop with clammy {weat. Drydens Fables. 
Joyful thou’lt fee 
The clammy furface all o’er ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy infects. Philips. 
There is an un@tuous clammy vapour that arifes from the 
ftum of grapes, when they lie mafhed together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addifon on Italy. 


The continuance of the fever, clammy {weats, palenefs, and. 


at laft a total ceffation of pain, are figns of a gangrene and 
approaching death. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

Cia’moreus. adj. [from clamour.] Vociferous ; noify ; tur- 
bulent; loud. 

It is no fufficient argument to fay, that, in urging thefe 
ceremonies, none are fo clamorous as Papiits, and they whom 
Papifts fuborn. Hooker, b. iv. fect. 9. 

He kifs’d her lips 
With fuch a clamorous f{mack, that at the parting 
All the church eccho'd. Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
At my birth 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ftrangely clam rous in the frighted fields. Shate/peare, 
With the clam’rous report of war, 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shake/: Richard III. 
Then various elements againft thee join’d, ? 

In one more various animal combin’d, è 

And fram’d the clam rous race of bufy humankind. Pope. J 

A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, inftru& the igno- 


rant, and inflame the clamorous. Swift. 
CLA’MOUR. n.f. [clamor, Latin.] 
J. Outcry ; noife; exclamation; vociferation: 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 
Tl tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Shakefp. King Lear. 


The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours for 


juttice. King Charles. 
The Maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay’d ; 
And weeping follow me, as thou do’ft now, 
With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior. 


2. It is ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of inanimate things, 
Here the loud Arno’s boift’rous clamours ceafe, 
That with fubmiffive murmurs glides in peace. Addifon. 
To Cra’mour. v.n. [from the noun.] To make outcries ; 
to exclaim; to vociferate ; to roar in turbulence. 
The obfcure bird clamour'd the live-long night. Shake/p. 

Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. Shake/peare. 

Let them not come in’ multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform 
them. Bacons Effay, 21. 

CLAMP. 2. f. [clamp, French.] S 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an addition of 
ftrength. 

2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a clamp of brick of fixteen thoufand, they allow 
feven ton of coals. Maortimer’s Husbandry. 

To Cramp, v.a. [from the noun.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to the end 
of another piece of board crofs the grain, the firft board is 
clamped. Thus the ends of tables are commonly clamped, to 
preferve them from warping. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

CLAN. n. f. [probably of Scottifh original: laan, in the High- 
lands, fignifies children.] 


1. A family ; a race. 


They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their feveral clans, 
Swarm populous, un-number’d. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iis 
Milton was the poctical fon of Spenfer, and Mr. Waller of 
Fairfax; for we have our lineal defcents and clans as well as 
other families. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
2. A body or fect of perfons; in a fenfe of contempt. 
Patridge and the reft of his clan may hoot me for a cheat, 
if I fail in any fingle particular. Swifts Predi‘tions for 1708. 
Cra‘’xcucar. adj. (clancularius, Latin.] Clandeftine ; fecret; 
private; concealed ; obfcure; hidden. 
Let us withdraw all fupplies from our lufts, and not by any 


CELA 
fecret referved affeCtion give them clancular aids to maintain 
their rebellion. Decay of Piety. 
CLANDESTINE, [ad;. clandeflinus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; 
private ; in an ill fenfe. 
Tho’ nitrous tempefts; and clandefline death, 
Filld the deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. Biackm: 
CLanpe'sTINELY. adv. [from clandefline.} Secretly ; private- 
ly; in private; in fecret. 
There have been two printed papers clandeftinely {pread 
about, whereof no man is able to trace the original. Swift: 
CLANG. n. f. [clangor, Lat.] A fharp, thrill noife. 
With fuch a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and {mould’ring clouds out brake. Milton, 
An ifland, falt and bare, 
The haunt of feals and orcs, and fea-mews clang. Milton, 
What clangs were heard in German fkies afar, 
Of arms and armies rufhing to the war. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Guns, and trumpets clang, and folemn found 
Of drums, o’ercame their groans, Philips: 
To Crang: v. n. [clango, Lat.] To clatter; to make a loud 
fhrill noife. 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing fteeds, and trumpets clang. Shakef: 
The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The-dance ; and clanging {words and fhields they beat. Prior. 
To CLAnc. v.a. To ftrike together with a noife. 
The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myftick dance, and clang’d their founding arms ; 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. 
Cra/ncour. n.f. [clangor, Lat.] A loud fhrill found. 
In death he cried, 
Like to a difmal clangour heard from far, , 
Warwick, revenge my death. Shake/p. Henry VI. P. iii. 
With joy they view the waving enfigns fly, 
And hear the trumpet’s clangour pierce the fky. Dryd. Æn: 
Cra’/ncous. adj. [from clang.] Making a clang. 
We do not obferve the cranes, and birds of long necks, 
have any mufical, but harfh and clangous throats. Brown. 
Crank. n». f. [from clang.] A loud, fhrill, fharp noife, made 
by the collifion of hard and fonorous bodies. 
They were joined by the melodious clant of marrow-bone 
and clever. Spectator, N°. 6176 
To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. &lappen, Dutch.] 
1. To ftrike together with a quick motion, fo as to make a noife 
by the collifion. 


Pricry 


Following the fliers, 

With them he enters; who, upon the fudden; 

Clapt to their gates. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Men fhall clap their hands at him, and hall hifs him out of 
his place. Fob, xxvii. 23. 

Have you never feen a citizen, in a cold morning, clapping 
his fides, and walking before his fhop? Dryd. Spani/h Fryar: 

He crowing clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call 
To chuck his wives together inthe hall. § Dryden’s Fables. 
Each poet of the air her glory fings, 

And round him the pleas’d audience clap their wings. Dryd. 

He had juft time to get in and clap to the door, to avoid 
the blow. Locke on Education. 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin dreft 

His bending horns, and kindly c/apt his breaft. 

Glad of a quarrel, ftraight I c/ap the door, 
Sir, let me fee your works and you no more, Pope’s Epi/tles. 
2. To add one thing to another, implying the idea of fomething 
hafty; unexpected, or fudden. 

As fummer weareth out, they clap mouth to mouth, wing 
to wing, and leg to leg; and fo, after a fweet finging, fal 
down into lakes. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers: clap on more fails 3 
purfue. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of lWindfor. 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maiden lay by 
her veil and robe ; which perfecution, like the northern wind, 
miade her hold faft, and clap clofe about her. Taylors 

If a man be highly commended, we think him fufficiently 
leflened, if we clap fin, ot folly, or infirmity into his aca 
count. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Razor-makers generally clap a {mall bar of Venice fteel be- 
tween two {mall bars of Flemith fteel.  AZoxon’s Mech. Exer. 

The man clapt his fingers one day to his mouth, and blew 
upon them. L’Eftrange, 

His fhield thrown by; to mitigate the fntart, 

He c/app’d his hand upon the wounded part. Dryd. Eneid. 

If you leave fome fpace empty for the air, then c/ap your 
hand upon the mouth of the veffel, and the fifhes will contend 
to get uppermoft in the water. Ray on the Creation. 

Tt would be as abfurd as to fay, he clapped {purs to his horfe 
at St. James’s, and galloped away to the Hague. Adaifon. 

By having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in- 
differency, the likelicr to purfuc truth the better, having no 
biafs yet clapped on to miflead them. Locke. 

I have obferved a certain cheariulnefs in as bad a fyftem of 

features 


Addifon, 
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features as ever was clapped toxether, which Hath appeared 
lovely. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 86. 
Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 

And clap your padiock on her mind. Prior. 

Socraics or Alexander might have a fool’s coat clapt upon 
them, and perhaps ncither wifdom nor majefty would fecure 
then from a fncer. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Todo any thing with a fudden hafty motion, or unexpectedly. 
We were dead afleep, 

And, how we know not, all c/apt under hatches. _ Shake/p. 

He was no fooner entered into the town, but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or in a drunken fafhion. /Votton’s Life of Duke of Buck. 

So much from the reft of his countrymen, and indced from 
his whole fpecies, that his friends would have clapped him into 
bedlam, and have begged his eftate. Speciator, N°. 576. 

Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 

Lift‘ning and fearful of the ftorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear. Prior. 

We will take our remedy at law, and clap an ation upon 
you for old debts. Arbuthnet’s Hiftory of John Bull. 

4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the hands ; to applaud. 

I have often heard the ftationer wifhing for thofe hands to 
take off his melancholy bargain, which clapped its performance 
on the ftage. Dedication to Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

§. To infect with a venereal poifon. [See the noun. ] 
If the patient hath been formerly c/apt, it will be the more 
difficult to cure him the fecond time, and worfe the third. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Let men and manners ev’ry difh adapt; A 
Who'd force his pepper where his guefts are clapt? King. 
6. ToCrAar up. To complete fuddenly, without much pre- 
caution. 
No longer than we well could wafh our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace. Shakef. King Jobn. 
Was ever match clapt up fo fuddenly ? Shake/peare. 

A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennefs, that the 
forces, which are now in motion, may unexpeétedly fall upon 
his fkirts. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

To CLAP. v.n. 
1. To move nimbly with a noife. 
Every door flew open 
T’ admit my entrance ; and then c/apt behind me, 
To bar my going back. Dryden's Cleomenes, 
A whirlwind rofe, that, with a violent blaft, 
Shook all the dome: the doors around me c/apt. 
2. To enter with alacrity and brifknefs upon any thing. 
Come, a fong. 
—Shall we clap into’t roundly, without faying we are hoarfe ? 
Shakefpeare's As you like it, 
3. To firike the hands together in applaufe. 
All the beft men are ours ; for ’tis ill hap 

If they hold, when their ladies bid ’em clap. 

Epilogue to Henry VIII, 


Dryden 


Crap. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A loud noife made by fudden collifion. 
Give the door fuch a clap as you go out, as will fhake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle in it. Swift. 
2. A fudden or unexpected aćt or motion. 
It is monftrous to me, that the South-fea fhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. Swift's Letters. 
3. An explofion of thunder. 
There fhall be horrible claps of thunder, and flafhes of 
lightning, voices and earthquakes. Hakewill on Providence. 
The clap is paft, and now the fkies are clear. Dryd. Juv. 
4. An act of applaufe. 
The actors, in the midft of an innocent old play, are often 
ftartled in the midft of uncxpected claps or hifles.  Addi/on. 
5. A venereal infection. {from ciapoir, Fr.] g 
Time, that at laft matures a clap to pox. Popes Sat. 
6. [With Falconers.] The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 
CLA'PPER. n.f. [from clap.] 
I1- One who claps with his hands; an applauder. 
2. The tongue of a bell. 
He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 
clapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. Shake/. 
I faw a young lady tall down the other day, and fhe much 
refembled an overturned bell without a clapper. Addif. Guard. 
3. The Cra‘pper of a Mill. A piece of wood for fhaking the 
hopper. 
To Ce PPERCLA’W. V.a. [from clap and claw.] To tongue- 
beat ; to fcold. 
Now they are clapperclawing one another, T’ll go look on. 
Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
They’ve always been at daggers-drawing, A 
And onc another clapperclawing. Hudibras, part it. canto 2. 
CLA'RENCEUX, or CLA'RENCIEUX. n. f. The fecond king at 
arms: fo named from the dutchy of C'arence. 
CLARgc-Orscure. x. f. [from clarus, bright, and ob/curus, Lat.] 
Light and thade in painting. 
As maflers in the clare-obfcure, 
With various light your eyes allure 5 


A flaming yellow here they fpread; 

Draw off in bluc, or charge in red ; 

Yct from thefe colours, oddly mix’d, 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. 

CLARET. n. f. [clairet; Fr.] French wine, of a clear pale- 
red colour. 
Red and white wine arc in a trice confoundcd into claret. Boyle. 
The c/aret {mooth, red as the lips we prefs 
In fparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. Thomf. Autumn, 
Cra’aicorn. x. f. [from clarus and chorda, Latin.] 
A mufical inftrument in form of a fpinctte, but more ancient. 
It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and feventy ftrings. Chambers. 
CLARIFICA'TION: n.f. [from clarify] ‘The aé& of making 
any thing clear from impurities. a. 
. Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick and trou- 
bled; as mufte, wort, &c. but to know the means of accele- 
rating clarification; we muft firt know the caufes of clarifi- 
cation. Bacon's Natural Liftory, N”. 201. 
To CLA’RIFY. v. a. {clarifer, French.] 
1. To purify or clear any liquor; to feparate feculences or im- 
purities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites of eggs, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify; which whites 
of eggs gather all the dregs and groffer parts of the juice to 
them; and after, the fyrup being fet on the fire, the whites of — 
eggs themfelves harden, and are taken forth. Bac. Nat. Hif. 

2. To brighten; to illuminate: this fenfe is rare f 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all the motions of — 
right reafon: it met the dictates of a clarified underftanding 
half way. South's Sermons. 

The Chriftian religion is the only means that God has fancti- 
fied, to fet fallen man upon his legs again, to clarify his rea- 
fon, and to rectify his will. South's Sermons, 

Cra’rion. n.f. (clarin, Span. from clarus, loud, Lat.) A 
trumpet; a wind-inftrument of war. 
And after, to his palace he them brings, 
With fhams, and trumpets, and with clarions {weet ; 
And all the way the joyous people fings. Fairy Queen 
Then ftrait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear’d 
The mighty ftandard. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. i. l. 53. 
Let fuller notes th’ applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praife. Pope. 
Cra’rity. x. f. [clerté, French, claritas, Latin.] Brightnefs 5 
fplendour. 

A light by abundant clarity invifible; an underftanding 

which itfelf can only comprehend. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Cra’ry. n.f. An herb. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is 
fhort and crefted ; but the under one is divided into three 
parts: the middle divifion is hollowed like a fpoon. Out of 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower, and attended with four embryo’s, 
which turn to fo many roundifh feeds, inclofed in the cup of 
the flower. It grows wild on dry banks. Miller. 

Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moifture. 
The weakeft kind of curling is roughnefs; as in clary and 
burr. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 651. 

To CLASH. v. n. [Alet/en, Dut. to make a noife. } 
1. To make a noife by mutual collifion; to ftrike one againft 
another. 
Three times, as of the cla/hing found 

Of arms, we heard. Denham. 

Thofe few that fhould happen to cla/h, might rebound after 
the collifion ; or if they cohered, yet, by the real conflict with 
other atoms, might be feparated again. Bentley. 

How many candles may fend out their light, without clab- — 
ing upon one another; which argues the fmallnefs of the 
parts of light, and the largenefs of the interftices between par- 
ticles of air and other bodies. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

2. To act with oppofite power, or contrary dircétion. 

Neither was there any qucen-mother who might cla/h with 
his counfellors for authority. Bacon’s Henry VIIL. 

Thofe that will not be convinced what a help this is to the 
magiftracy, would find it, if they fhould chance to cla/. 

South’s Sermons. 
3. To contradict ; oppofe. 

Wherever there are men, there will be cla/hing fometime 
or other; and a knock, or a conteft, fpoils all. L’E/trange. 

The abfurdity in this inftance is obvious; and yet every 
time that c/a/bing metaphors are put together, this fault is com- 
mitted. Spectator, N°. 595. 

To Crasu. v.a. To ftrike one thing againft another, fo as to 
produce a noife. 
The nodding ftatue cla/h’d his arms, 
And with a fullen found and feeble cry, 
Half funk, and half pronounced the word of victory: Dryd. 
Crasn. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A noify collifion of two bodies. 
The cla/h of arms and voice of men we hear. 
He nobly feiz'd thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and flaughter and the cla/b of arms, Pope's Ody/f- 
2. 


Denham. 
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2. Oppofition ; contradition. 
‘Then from the cla/hes between popes and kings, , 

Debate, like fparks from Alint’s collifion, fprings. Deubam. 

In the very next line he reconciles the fathers and fcripture, 
and fhews there is no clafh betwixt them. Atterbury. 

A CLASP. n.f. [che/pe, Dutch.] 
1. A hook to hold any thing clofe; as a book, or garment. 
The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent, 

And here the crabs in lefler clafps are bent. Addif: Ovid. Met. 

Hereupon he took me afide, and opening the cla/ps of the 
parchment cover, fpoke, to my great furprize, in Englifh. 

i Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Serib. 
z. An embrace, in contempt. 
Your fair daughter, 

Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 

To the grofs daps of a lafcivious Moor. 

To Crasp. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fhut with a clafp. 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do 
open the fcriptures ; which being but read, remain, in com- 
parifon, ftill cla/ped. Hooker, b. v. feet. 22. 

There Caxton flept, with Wynkin at his fide, 
One cla/p’d in wood, and one in {trong cow-hide. 
2. To catch and hold by twining. 
i Dire& 

The clafping ivy where to climb. Mihon’s Paradife Lof. 
Bi gre hold with the hands extended ; to inclofe betwecn the 
~~ hands. 

Occafion turneth the handle of the bottle firft to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is hard to cla/p. Bacons Eff. 

4. To embrace. 3 

Thou art a flave, whom fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never sll but bred a dog. Shate/p. Timon. 

hy fuppliant 

I beg, and cla/p thy knees.  Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 

He ftoop’d below 
The flying fpear, and fhun’d the promis’d blow ; 
Then creeping, cla/p’d the hero’s knees, and pray’d, Dryd. 
Now, now he c/a/ps her to his panting breaft ; 
Now he devours her with his eager eyes. 
5. To inclofe. 


Shake/p. Othello. 


Pope. 


Smith, 


__ Boys, with women’s voices, 
Strive to {peak big, and cla/p their female joints 
In tiff unweildy arms againft thy crown. Shak. Richard Il. 
Cra’sper. n.f. [from cla/p.] The tendrels or threads of 
creeping plants, by which they cling to other things for 
fupport. 

The tendrels or cla/pers of plants are given only to fuch 
fpecies as have weak and infirm ftalks. Ray on the Creation. 

CLASPKNIFE. n. fo [from clafp and knife.) “A knife which 
folds into the handle. 

CLASS. n. f. [from clafis, Latin.) 

1. A rank or order of perfons. 

Segrais has diftinguifhed the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacity of judging, into three claffes. Dryd. Æn. Dedic. 

z. A number of boys learning the fame leffon at the {chool. 

We fhall be feized away from this lower clafs in the {chool 
of knowledge, and our converfation fhall be with angels and 
illuminated fpirits. Waits’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

3- A fet of beings or things; a number ranged in diftribution, 
under fome common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one fett make a very 
confiderable c/a/s of men. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 53. 

Whate’er of mungrel, no one clafs admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Dunciad, b. iv. 
To Crass. v.a. [from the noun.] To range according to 
fome ftated micthod of diftribution; to range according to 
different ranks. 

I confidered that by the clafing and methodizing fuch paf- 

fages, I might inftruét the reader. Arbuthnot en Coins. 

4 

oo eels hadi [clafficus, Latin ] 
t. Relating to antique authors; relating to literature. 
Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

And ftill I feem to tread on claffick ground. Addifon. 

With them the genius of claffick learning dwelleth, and 
from them it is derived. Felton on the Clafficks. 

2. Of the firft order or rank. 

From this ftandard the value of the Roman weights and 
coins are deduced: in the fettling of which I have followed 
Mr. Greaves, who may be juftly reckoned a claffical author on 
this fubjcét. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cra’ssicx. n. f. [clafficus, Lat.] An author of the firit rank : 
ufually taken fct ancient authors. 
CLASSIS. n. f. [Latin.] Otder; fort; body. 
He had declated his opinion of that c/a/fis of men, and did 
all hë could to hinder their growth. Clarendon. 
‘To CLA'TTER. v. n. [clatpufize, a rattle, Saxon.] 
a. To make a noife by knocking two fonorous bodies frequently 
togcther. 
Now the fprightly trumpet, ftom afar, 
Vor. I. 
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Had row2’d the neighing ftceds to fcour the ficlds, 
While the ferce riders clatter’d on their thiclds. Dryd. >. 
2. To utter a noife by being ftruck together. 
All that night was heard an unwonted clattering of weapons, 
and of men running to and fro. Knoiles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Down funk the monfter-bulk, and prefs’d the ground ; 
His arms and c/att’ring fhield on the vaft body found. Dryd. 
Their clattering arms with the fierce fhocks refound, 


Helmets and broken launces fpread the ground. Granville. 
3- To talk faft and idly. _ 
Here is a great deal of good mattcr 
__ Loft for lack of telling ; 
Now, fiker, I fee thou do’ft but clatter 5. 
Harm may come of melling. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 


All thofe airy {peculations, which bettered not men’s man- 
ners, were only a noife and clattcring of words. Decay of Picty. 

To CLA'TTER. v. a. 

1. To ftrike any thing fe as to make it found and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ftaff will meet thee, 
And raife fuch outcries on thy clatter’d iron, i 
That thou oft’ fhalt with thyfelf at Gath. Milton's Agoni/?. 
When all the bees are gone to fettle, 
You clatter {till your brazen kettle. 

2. To difpute, jar; or clamour. Martin. 

A Cra’TTER. a.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent and quick collifion of 
fonorous bodies. A clatter is a cla/b often repeated with great 
quicknefs, and feems to convey the idea of a found fharpar 
and fhriller than ratt/e. [Sce the verb ] 

I have feen a monkcy overthrow all the difhes and plates in 
a kitchen, merely for the pleafure of feeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in thcir fall. Stift to Ld. Bolingb. 

2. It is ufed for any tumultuous and confufed noife. 

By this great clatter, one of greateft note 
Scems bruited. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 
Grow to be fhort, 
Throw by your clatter, 
And handle the matter. 
O Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 
*T ill rous’d by the noife, 


Swift. 
A low word. 


Ben. Fobnfon's Under-weeds. 


And mufical clatter. Swift. 
The jumbling particles of matter, 
In chaos make not fuch a clatter. Swift. 


Cra’vatep. adj. [clavatus, Lat.) Knobbed; fet with knobs. 
Thefe appear plainly to have been clavated {pikes of fome 
kind of echinus ovarius. Woodward on Foffits. 
CLAa'uUDENT. adj. [claudens, Lat.] Shutting; inclofing; con- 
HE Didi. 
To CLAUDICATE. v.n. [claudico, Latin.] To halt; to 
limp. Dia. 
CLAUDICA’'THON. n. f. [from claudicate.] The act or habit of 
halting. Dia. 
Cave. [the preterite of cleave.] See CLEAVE. 
CLAVELLATED. adj. [clavellatus, low Latin.] Made with 
burnt tartar. A chymical term. Chambers. 
Air, tran{mitted through claucllated afhes into an exhaufted 
receiver, lofes weight as it paffes erode them. Arbuthnot. 
Craver. n. J. [clæpen pýr, Sax.] This is now univerfally 
written clover, though not fo properly. See Cover. 
Cra‘vicre. n. f. [clavicula, Lat] The collar bone. 
Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto thcir 
mouths; as moft that have the c/avicles, or collar bones. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down her neck, 
towards the clavicle. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
CLAUSE. n.f. [claufula, Latin.] 
1. A fenterice ; 4 fingle part of adifcourle; a fubdivilion of a larger 
fentence; fo much of a fentence as is to be conftrued together. 
God may be glorified by obedience, and obeyed by per- 
formance of his will, although no fpecial clanfe or fentence of 
{cripture be in every fuch action fet before men’s eycs to war- 
rant it. Hooker, b. ii. fec?. 2: 
2. An article, or particular ftipulation. é' 
The claufe is untrue which they add, concerning the 
bifhop. Hooker, b. iv. fect. 4. 
When, after his death, they were fent both to Jews and 
Gentiles, we find not this claufe in their commiffion. — South. 
CLA’'USTRAL. adj. [from clauftrum; Lat.] Relating to a cloy- 
fter, or religious houfe. 
Clauftral priors are fuch as prefide over monaftcrics, next 
to the abbot or chicf governour in fuch religious houfes. Ayi ffr. 
CLA'USURE. n. J. [claufura, Lat.] Confinement ; the a€ of fhut- 
ting; the ftate of being fhut. 
In fone monafteries tlie feverity of the claufure is hard to 
be born. Geides. 
A CLAW. n. f. [clapan, Saxon. ] 
1. The foot of a beaft or bird, armed with fharp nails; or the 
pincers or holders of a fhell-fith. 
I faw her range abroad to feck her food, 
T’ embruc her tecth and claws with lukewarm blood. 
Spenfer’s Vif. of Relay. 
4Q. 
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What's juftice to a man, or laws, > 
“That never comes within their claw: 2 Hudibras, p. ii. 
He foftens the harfh rigour of the laws, 
Blunts their keen cdge, and grinds their harpy claws. Garth. 
2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt: 
To Craw. v.a. [clayan, Saxon. ] 
1. To tear with nails or claws. 
Look, if the wither’d elder hath not his poll claw'd like 
a parrot. Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V.. p. it. 
2. To pull, as with the nails. 

Adding to the former thefe many changes that have hap- 
pened fince, I am afraid we fhall not fo cafily claw off that 
name. South's Sermons. 

3- To tezr or feratch in general. 
But we muft claw ourfelves with fhameful 
And heathen ftripes, by their example. | Aludibras, p. ti. 
They for their own opinions ftand faft, 
Only to have them claw’d and canvatt. 
4. To fcratch or tickle. 

I muft laugh when J am merry, and claw no man in his 

humour. Shake/peare’'s Much ado about Nothing. 
§. To flatter: an obfolete fenfe. See CLAWBACK. 
6. To Craw off, or away. To {cold; to rail at. 
You thank the place where you found money ; but the jade 
fortune is to be clawed away for’t, if you fhould lofe it. L’E/r. 
Cra’weack. n.f. [from claw and back.] A flatterer ; a fyco- 
phant; a wheedler. The pope’s clawbacks. Jewel, 
Cra'wED. adj. [from claw.] Furnifhed or armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of all the cluwed, the lion is the 
ftrongeft, Grew’s Cofmol. b. it. c. 8. feô. 6, 
CLAY. 7.f. [clai, Welfh; kley, Dutch.] 
1. Unctuous and tenacious carth, fuch as will mould into acer- 
tain form. d 

Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and compact, 
Rift, vifcid, and duétile to a great degree, while moift; {mooth 
to the touch, not eafily breaking between the fingers, nor 
readily diffulible in water; and, when mixcd, not readily fub- 
fiding from it. Hill on Foils. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


Deep Acheron, 
Whofe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whirl’d aloft. Dryden’s Æneid. 


Expofe the c/ay to the rain, to drain it from falts, that the ° 


bricks may be more durable. Woodward on Fofft!s. 

The fun, which foftens wax, will harden clay. Watts. 

Clover is the beft way of improving clays, where manure 
is fcarce. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. In poctry, earth in general; the terreftrial clement. 
Why fhould our clay, 
Over our fpirits fo much fway. Donne. 
To Cray. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with clay ; to 
manure with clay. 

Tais manuring lafts fifty years; then the ground muft be 
“clayed again. Mortimer’s H. sbandry. 

CLAy-coLn. adj. [clay and cold.] Lifelefs; cold as the unani- 
inated carth, 
I wath’d his clay-cold corfe with holy drops, : 

And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Reawe’s Fane Shore. 

Cray-pir. 7. f. [clay and pit.] A pit where clay is dug. 

*Twas found in a.clay-pit. Woodward on Foffils. 

Craves. n. f. [claye, Fr. In fortification.] Wattles made with 
{takes interwove with ofiers, to cover lodgments. Chambers. 

Cra'yey. adj. [from clay.] Confifting of clay; abounding with 
clay. 

ind delight in a lax or fandy, fome a heavy or clayey foil. 

Derham's Phyfico-Theolor y. 
Cra'yisu. adj. [from clay.]  Partaking of the nature of clay ; 
containing particles of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwholfom drink; perhaps, by being 
brewed with a thick, muddifh, and clayifh water, which the 
brewers covet. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Cia’yMARL. x, fa [clay and marl.] A whitifb, fmooth, chalky 
clay. 

Claymarl refembles clay, and is near a-kin to it; but is 
more fat, and fometimes mixed. with chalk-ftones. Mortimer. 

CLEAN. ad. [ glan, Welth; clæne, Saxon ] 
1. Free from dirt or Alth. 
Both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And faind to wafh, themfelves inceflantly ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent, 

But rather fouler. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 7, fran. 61. 

They make clean the outfide of the cup and'of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and excefs. Afat. xxiii. 25. 

2. Free from moral impurity; chafte; innocent; guiltle(s. 
3. Elegant; neat ; not unweildy ; not encumbered with any 
thing ufclefs or difproportioncd. 

The timber and wood are in fome trees more clean, in fome 
morc knotty. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 

Yet thy waift is flrait and clean, 

As Cupid’s fhaft, or-Elermes’ rod. 

4. Mot foul with any loathfome difcafe ; not leprous. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and fpread not in the fkin, 
tle pric Mall pronounce him clean. Levit. xiii. 6. 


Waller, 


. 3. Pure; innocent ; immaculate. 


CLEAN. adv. Quite; perfectly; fully; completely. . This fenfe 


is now little ufed. 


< 
Their actions have been clean contrary unto thofe. before 


mentioned. Hooker, b. 1. fect. 4. 
| Being feated, and domeftick broils 
Clean overblown. Shakefpeare’s Richard Ul. 
A philofopher, prefled with the fame objection, fhapes "an 
anfwer clean contrary. Hakewell on Providence: 
To CLEAN. v.a. [from the adjcctive.] To free from, dirt or 
filth. | — i 
Their tribes adjufted, clean'’d their vig’rous wings, 
And many a circle, many a fhort effay, ae 
Wheel’d round and round. Thomfon’s Autumn, l. 865. 
CLr’Antity. adv, [from cleanly.] Ina cleanly manner. ` 
Cie’antiness. nf. [from cleanly.) TT 
1. Frecdom from dirt or filth. at 
I fhal! {peak nothing of the extent of this city, the cleanli= 
nefs of its ftreets, nor the beauties of its piazza. Adds/. Italy. 
2. Neatnefs of drefs; purity ; the quality contrary o negligence 
and naftinefs, bogens 
The miftrefs thotight it e?ther not to deferve, or not to need 
any exquifite decking, having no adorning but cleanline/s, Sidr? 
From whence the tender fkin affum ye 
A fweetnefs above all perfumes ; 
From whence a cleanline/s remains; 
Incapable of outward ftains, 
Such c/eanline/s from head to heel ; 
No humours grofs, or frowzy ftcams, 
No noifome whiffs, or fweaty ftreams. ` 
Cre’anty, adj, [from clean.] eae 
L. Free from dirtinefs ; careful to avoid filth ; pute in the perfon. 
Noxt that fhall mountain ’{paragus be laid, , 
Pull’d by fome plain but c%anly country maid. Dryden. 
An ant is a very cleanly infe&t, and throws out of, her neft 
all the fmall remains of the corn ọn which fhe feeds. Addifon. 
2. That which makes cleanlinefs. \ ont f 
In our fantaftick climes, the fair a 
siR aT Pricer. 
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With cleauly powder dry their bair. 

iner Aar 

Perhaps human nature meets few more fweetly relifhing 
and cleanly joys, than thofe that derive from fuccelsful, trials. 

Glanv. Seep): Preface. 

4. Nice; addrefsful; artful. a a oe 

We can fecure ourfelves a retreat by fome cleanly eyafion. 
L Eftrange’s Fabics. 
Cre’anty. adv. [from clean.] ai Es 
1. Elegantly; neatly ; without naflinefs. ` 
If I do grow great, IIl have fack, and live c'eanly as a 
nobleman fhould, Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p.i. 

Cre'AannEss. n. f. [from clean.] ` 

1. Neatnefs ; freedom from filth. . 

2. Eafy exactnefs ; juftnefs; natural, unlaboured corre€tnek. 

He fhewed no ftrength in fhaking of his ftaff; but the fine 
cleannefs of bearing it was dclightful. Sidney, b. ii. 
He minded only the clearnefs of his fatyr, and the cleanne/s 
of expreffion. Dryden's Juvenal’s Dedication. 

3. Purity; innocence. EOE PA 

The cleanne/s and purity of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in cifcovering its own faults at firft view. . Pope. 

To CLEANSE. v.a. [clenpian, Saxon.] ` 

1. To free from filth or dirt, by wafhing or rubbing. 

Cicarfe the pale corps with a religious hand, 
From the polluting weed and common fand. 
2. To purify from guilt. re 
The bluenefs of a wound cleanfeth away evil. Prov. xx. 30. 
Not all her od’rous tears can ckanje her crime, 
The plant alone deforms the happy clime. _ Dryden’s Ovid. 

3. To free from noxious tumours by purgation. 

Can’ft thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d, w 
And with fome fwcet oblivious antidote, ~ 
Cleanfe the ftuff’d bofom of that perilous ftuff - s 
Which wcighs upon the heart. Shakifpeares, Macbeth. 
This oil, combined with itsown falt and fugar, makes it 

faponaccous and clean/iig, by which quality it often helps di- 
geftion, and excites appetite. Arbutinot on Atinents, 

4. To free from leprofy. s 11D hak 

Shew thyfelf to the pricft, and offer for thy clanfing thofe 
things which Mofes commanded. dare i. 44. 
5. To fcour; to rid of all offenfive things. i 
This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanfe, fo they 
might have what they found. Jdatjon on Italy. 

A Cre’anser. n.f. [clenyene, Sax.] That which has the 
quality of evacuating any foul humours; or digefting a fore ; 
a detergent. , 

If there happens an impothume, honey, and even honey 
of rofes, taken inwardly, is a good ceanfer.. Arbuth. on Aim: 

CLEAR. adj. [cluir, rr. élacr, Dut. carus, Latin.] 

1. Bright; tranfpicuous ; - pellucid; tranfparent,; Juminous; 
without opacity or cloudinefs ; not nebulous; not opaccuss 
not dark. 

The fiream is fo tranfparent, pure and clear, 

That had the felt-cnamour'’d youth gaz`d here, 7 
3 > : i 1e 
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He but the bettom, not his face had feen. 
A tun about was cv’ry pillar there; 
A polith’d mirrour fhone not half fo csar: Dryden's Lables. 
2 Free froin clouds; frenc; as a cleer day. 
_ Without mixture; purc; unmingled. 
4. Perfpicuous; not obfcure; not hard to. be underftood ; not 
ambigucus. 
T We pretend to give a cear. account how thunder and 
` lightning is produced. Tempe. 
Many men _reafon exceeding clear and rightly, who know 
not how to make a fyllogiim, - Licke. 
. Indifputable; evident; undeniable. 
Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear viory ; to our part lofi, and rout 
Through all the empyrean.  Aliiton’s Paradife Loft, b. iis 
6. Apparent s manifeft; not hid; not dark, - 
. > . Unto God, who underftandeth all their fecret cogitations, 
- they are clear and manifeft. Hooker, b. it fects 1. 
d a Vhe pleafure of right reafoning is ftil} the greater, by how 
. > much the confequences are more cear, and the chains of them 
- Burnet’s Theory Of the Earth. 


Denham. 
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more long, oe 
7. Unfpotted ; guiltlefs ; irreproachable. 

. Duncan has been fo cecar in his great ofice. Shake/peare. 
Think that the ckareft gods, who make them honours 
Of mens impoffibilitics, have preferv'd thee. Shak. K. Lear. 
„Tho the peripatetick philcfophy has been moft eminent in 
i this way, yet other {céts have not been wholly cear of it. Locke. 

Statefman, yet fricnd to truth, in foul fincere, 
‘In aétion faithful, and in honour char. 
8. Unprepofleffed ; not preoccupied ; impartial. 
_«. Leucippe, of whom one look, in a ccur judgment, would 
~ have been more acceptable than all her kindnefs, fo prodigally 
beftowed. Sidney, b. in. 
g. Free from diftrefs, profecution, or imputed guilt 
~ s The cruel corp’ral whifper’d in my ear, 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me c/ear. 
to. Free from deductions or incumbrances. 
_ Hope; if the fuccefs happens to fail, is clear gains, as long as 
it lafts. ~ Collier again/? Defpuir. 
Whatever a foreigner, who purchafes land herc, gives for 
it, is fo muth every farthing car gain to the nation ; for that 
money comes clar in, without carrying out any thing for 


Pope. 


Gay. 


Mets, 6. Locke. 
-_ I often wifh’d that I had clear, 
* For life, fix hundred pounds a year. Swift. 


11. Unincumbered ; without let ot hindrance; vacant; unob- 
` ftrudted. 
ey. Tf he be fo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he fhould the oaths pay his debts, 
“And make a clear way to the gods. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
A poft-boy winding his horn at us, my companion gave 
him two or three curfes, and left the way cear for him. Addif. 
A clear ftage is left for Jupiter to difplay his omnipotence, 
and turn the fate of armies alone. Pope's Effay on Homer. 
12. Out of debt. 
13. Unintangled; at a fife diftance from.any danger or enemy. 
Finding ourfelves too flow of fail, we put on a compelled 
valour, and in the grapple I boarded them: on the inftant they 
got clear of our fhip. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
It requires care for a man with a double defign to keep 
cican of clathing with his own reafonings. L’E}frange: 
44. Canorous; founding diftindly, plainly; articulately. 
_ T much approved of my fricnd’s infifting upon the qualifica- 
tions of a good afpect and a clear voice. —Addifon’s Speciator. 
15. With frem; free; guiltlefs. 
Tam clear from the blood of this woman. © — Sufan. 46. 
None is fo fit to correct their faults, as he who is eltar from 
any in his own writings. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
16. Sometimes with of 
The air is clearer of grofs and damp exhalations. Temple. 
17. Ufed of perfons.. Diftinguithing ; judicious ; intelligible : 
this is fcarcely ufed but in converfation. 
Crear. adv. Clean; quite; completely. A low word. 
He put his mouth, to her car, and, under pretext of a whif- 
per, bit it clear off. L’Eftrange, Fable 98. 
Crear. 7. f. A term ufed by builders for the infide work of 
a houfe. Die. 
To Crear. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To make bright, by removing opacous bodies ; to btighten. 
Like Boreas in his race, when rufhing forth, 
He {weeps the fkies, and c/ears the cloudy North. | Dryden. 
A favoury difh, a homely treat, 3 
Where all is plain, where all- is neat, 
Clear up the cloudy forchcads of the great. 
2. To free from obfcurity, perplexity, or ambiguity. 
* To clear up the feveral parts of this theory, i was willing 
to Tay aGde a great many other fpeculations,  Buract’s Theory, 
When, inthe knot of the play, no other way is left for the 
difcoyery, then let a. god defcend, and c/ear the bufinefs to the 
audience, Drydens Hn, Dedication. 
By myftical terms and ambiguous phraigs, he darkens what 
he fhould clear up. Lyle’s Scep/. Chym, 


Dryden, 5 


-4. Without entanglement, 


Many knotty points there are. : 
Which all ditcufs, but few can clear. Pri. 
3- To purge from the imputation of guilt; tojuitify ; to vindi- 
cate; to defend: often with from before the thing. 
Somerfet was much cheered by the death of thofe who were - 
executed, to make him uppear faulty. Sir John Harward. 
To clear the Deity Jro the imputation of tyranny, injuf 
tice, and diflimulation, which none do throw upon God with 
more prefumption than thofe who are the patrons of abfolute 
neccflity, is both comely and chriftian. Mramb. againft idolls. 
To ekar herfelt; 
For fending him ho aid, fhe came from Egypt. e MDDr yden. 
I will appeal to the reader, and am fure he will char me 
Jrom partiality. Dryden's Babies, | riface. 
How! wouldft thou c/ear rebellion ? Alibi. Cato. 
Before you pray, clear your foul from all thofe tins, which 
you know to be difpleafing to God. 4 ates Prejar. for Death. 
4. Yo cleanfe, with of. 
My hands sre of your colour; but I fhame 
To wear a heart fo white: 
A little water clears us of this deed. Shakefp. Machetb. 
5. To difcharge; to remove any incumbrance; or embarrafl* 
ment. 
A man digging in the ground did meet with a door, having 
a wall on each hand of it; from which having cleared the 
earth, he forced open the door. Wilkins's Muth. Magick. 
This one mighty fum has clear’d the debt. Dryden. 
A ftatue lies hid in a block of marble; and the art of th 
ftatuary only clears away tne fuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbifh. Addifon’s Spectators N°. 216. 
Multitudes will furnifh a double proportion towards the 
clearing of that expence: Addi fers Freeholder, N°. 20. 
6. To free from any thing offenfive or noxious. 
To clear the palace from the foe, fuccced 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden's Encis. 
It fhould be the {kill and art of the teacher to c’ear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilft they are learning of any 
thing. Locke on Education. 
Auguftus, to eftablifh the dominion of the feas, rigged out 
a powerful navy to ciear it of the pirates of Malta. Arbuthnot. 
7. ‘Vo clarify ; as to clear liquors. 
8. ‘To gain without dedudion, 
He clears but two hundred thoufand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of working the falt. Addt/on. 


9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 


Our common prints would car up their underftandings, 
and animate their minds with virtue. Addison's Spectator. 
10. To CLEAR a /hip, at the cuftom-houfe, is to obtain the 
liberty of failing, or of felling a cargo, by fatisfying the 
cuftoms. E 
To CLEAR. von. 
1. ‘Io grow bright; to recover tranfparency. 
So foula thy clears not withou: a ftorm. Shate/. X. John. 
2, Sometimes with xp. 
The mift, that hung about my mind, clears up. Ad. Cato. 
Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain; 

Tho’ now’tis cloudy, ’twill clear up again. Norris. 

Advife him to ftay ’till the weather c/ears up, for you are 
afraid there will be rain. Swift's DireBions to the Grom. 

3. To be difengaged from incumbrances; diftrefs, or entanglc- 
ments. 

He that clears at once, will relapfe: for, finding himfelf out 
of ftraits, he will revert to. his cuftoms: but he that cleareth 
by degrees, induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well 
upon his mind as upon his eftate. Bacen's Effays, 20% 

CLE'ARANCE. x. f. [from clear.) A certificate that a {hip has 
been cleared at the cuftomhoufe. 
Cre‘arer. n. /. (from cear.] Brightener; purifier; enlightencr. 

Gold is a wonderful ciearer of the underitanding : it difi- 
pates every doubt and fcruple in an initant. Addifan's Specat. 

Cre’arzy. adv. [trom clear. ] 
1. Brightly; luminculy. 

Thofe mytteries of grace and falvation, which were but 

darkly difclofed unto them, have unto us more clear/y fhined. 
Hocker, b iii. feet. 115 
2. Plainly; evidently; without obfcurity or ambiguity. 

Chriftianity firft ciearly proved this noble and important 

truth to the world. Rogers. 
3- With difcernment ; acutcly ; without embarraffment, or per- 
plexity of mind. 

There is alinoft no man but fees clcarher and fharper the 
vices in a fpeaker than thë virtucs. Ben Fohnfon’s Difcov. 

or diffraction of affairs, : 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into bufi- 
nefs; and he that divideth too much, will never come out of 
it ckarly. r À , Bacons Mifays, 20. 

5. Without by-cnds; without finifter views ; honeftly, 

When you are examining thefe matters, do nat take into 
confidcration any fenfual or worldly interctt ; 
and impartially with yourfelves, 

6. Without deduction er cof 
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7. Without referve ; without evafion ; without fubterfuge. 

By a certain day they fhould clearly relinguifh unto the 

king all their lands and pofleflions. Davies on Ireland. 
Cre‘arness 7. f: [from ckar.] 
1. Tranfparency ; brightnefs. 

It may be, percolation doth not only caufe clearnefs and 
fplendour, but fwectnefs of favour. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Glafs in the furnace grows to a greater magnitude, and re- 
fincs to a greater cearnefs, only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 

2. Splendour; luftre. 

Tove, more clear than yourfelf, with the clearnefs, lays 

a night of forrow upon me. Sidney, b. ii. 
3. Diftin€tnefs ; perfpicuity. 
If he chances to think right, he does not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with clearne/s and perfpicuity. 
Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 291, 
CrrarsiGHTED. adj. [clear and fight.] Perfpicuous; difccrn- 
ing; judicious. 
Clearfighted reafon, wifdom’s judgment leads; 
And fenfe, her vaffal, in her footfteps treads. Denham. 
To Cre‘arsrarcu. v.a. [from clear and farch.] To ftiffen 
with {tarch. 

He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a tay- 
lor’s widow, who wafhes, and can clearftarch his bands. Addif. 

To CLEAVE. v.n. pret. I clave, part. cloven. [cleopan, Sax. 
kleven, Dutch. ] 
1. To adhere; to ftick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhchon,. is efeĝed when 
fome cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, whereby the 
grcfler part fticks to that cleaving body. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Water, in fmall quantity, cleaveth to any thing that is 
folid. Bacsn's Natural Hiftory, N°. 293. 

When the duft groweth into hardnefs, and the clods cleave 
faft together. Fob, xxxviii. 38. 

The thin camelion, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. Fables. 
2. To unite aptly; to fit. 
New honours come upon him, , 
Like our ftrange garments, c'eave not to thcir mould, 
But with the aid of ufe. Shake[peare’s Macbeth: 
3. To unite in concord and intereft. 

The apoftles did thus conform the Chriftians, according to 

the pattern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better. 
Hooker, b. iv. fea. 11, 
If you fhall cleave to my confent, when ’tis, 

It fhall make honour for you. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

The people would revolt, if they faw any of the French 
nation to cleave unto. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

4. To be concomitant to; to join with. 
We cannot imagine, that, in brecding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth cleave to the one, and utterly forfake the other. 
Hooker, b. v. fea. 22. 
To CLEAVE. v. a. preterite, J clove, J clave, Icleft; part. paff, 
cloven, or cleft. [cleopan, Sax. kloven, Dutch.] 
1. To divide with violence; to fplit; to part forcibly into 
pieces. 
And at their pafling cleave th’ Affyrian food. Milton. 
The fountains of it are faid to have been cloven, or burft 
open. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
The blefled minifter his wings difplay’d, 

And, like a fhooting ftar, he c’eft the night. Dryden. 
Rais’d on her dufky wings, fhe cleaves the fkies. Dryden. 
Whom with fuch force he ftruck, he fell’d him down, 

And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden's Fables. 

Or had the fun 

Eleéted to the earth a nearer feat, 

His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry’d. Blackmore, 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow, 

And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell. 
Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fky. 

2. To divide. 
And every beaft that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws. Deutr. xiv. 6, 
‘Lo CLEAVE. um. 
1. To part afunder. 
Wars ’twixt you twain, would be 

As if the world fhould cleave, and that flain men 

Should folder up the rift. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

‘The ground c/ave afunder that was under them. Num. xvi. 

He cut the cleaving fky, 
And in a moment vanifh’d from her eye. 
2. To fufter divifion, 

Tt cleaves with a gloffy polite fubflance, not plane, but with 

fome little unevennefs. Newton's Opt. 
A CLE’AVER. n. f. [from cleave. } 
1. A butcher's inftrument to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me 

day and night, with huzza’s and hunting-horns, and ringing 


the changes on butcher's leavers. Arbuth. Hift. of Jobn Euli, 


Pope, 


Pope's Odvffcy. 
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Though arm’d with all thy chavers, knives, 
And axcs made to hew down lives. Fudibras, p iv. cant. 2. 
2. A weed. Improperly written CLivex, which fee. _ 
Crees. 2. f. The two parts of the fuot of beafts which are 
cloven-footed. Sinner, It is a country word, and probably 
corrupted from c/aws. 7 r 
Crer. n.f. [from clef, key, Fr.] In mufick, a mark at tlie 
beginning of the lines of a fong, which fhews the tone or 
key in which the piece is to begin. Chamters. 
CLEFT. part. pafl. [from cleave.) Divided ; parted afunder. 
Fat, with incenfe ftrew’d, ‘, 
On the cleft wood. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. xi. l. 440. 
I never did on cleft Parnaflus dream, 
Nor tafte the facred Heliconian ftream. 
CLEFT. 7. f. [from chave.] 2 
1. A fpace made by the feparation of parts; a crack; a crevife. 

The cafcades feem to break through the clefts and cracks of 
rocks. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 101. 

The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which 
was enlarged and cut into fhape by Agrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Roman feet. Addifon on Italy. 

The reft of it, being more grofs and ponderous, does not 
move far; but lodges in the clefts, craggs, and fides of the 
rocks, near the bottoms of them. 

2. In farriery. 

Clefts appear on the bought of the pafterns, and are, caufed 
by a fharp and malignant humour, which frets the fkin; and 
it is accompanied with pain, anda noifom ftench. Farr. Di. 

His horfe it is the heralds weft ; 
No, ’tis a mare, and hath a cleft. B. Fohnfon’s Under-wwoods. 
To CLE'FTGRAFT. v.a. [cleft and groft.) To engraft by 
cleaving the {tock of a tree, and inferting a branch. 

Filberts may be cleftgrafted on the common nut. Mortimer. 

Cre'mency. n. f. [clemence, Fr. clementia, Lat.J] . Mercy ; 
remiffion of feverity; willingnefs to fpare; tendernefs in 
punifhing. =e 

I have ftated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compaf- 
fion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever elfe it may be 
called, {o far as is confiftent with wifdom. Aaddifon’s Freeholder. 

CLE’MENT. adj. [clemens, Latin.] Mild; gentle; merciful; 
kind; tender; compaffionate. 
CLENCH. See CLINCH. 
To Crepe. v. a. [clypian, Saxon.] To call. _Obfolete. 
Three crabbed months had fowr’d themfelyes to death, 
Ere I cowd make thee open thy white hand, i 
And cepe thyfelf my love. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
CLERGY. n. f. [clergé, Fr. clerus, Lat. xng, Greek.] The 
beg of men fet apart by due ordination for the fervice of 
30d. 

We hold that God’s clergy are a ftate which hath been, 
and will be as Jong as there is a church upon earth, necellary, 
by the plain word of God himfelf ; a ftate whereunto the reft 
of God’s people muft be fubject, as touching things that ap- 
pertain to their foul’s health. Hooker, b. iiie 

The convocation give a greater fum, 
Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 
Did to his predeceffors part withal. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Cre’Rcyman. n. f. [clergy and man.] A-man in holy orders ; 
a man fet apart for miniftration of holy things; nota laick. 
How I have {ped among the clergymen, 

The fums I have colleéted fhall exprefs. Shakefp. K. Jobn: 

It feems to be in the power of a reafonable clergyman to 
make the moft ignorant man comprehend his duty. Swift. 

CLE’RICAL. adj. [clericus, Lat.} Relating to the clergy ; as, a 
clerical man; a man in orders. 

In clericals the keys are lined, .and in colleges they ufe to 
line the table-men. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory, N°. 158. 
Unlefs we may more properly read clarichords. 

A CLERK. n.f. [clemic, Sax. clericus, Latin. ] 
1. A clergyman. 

All perfons were ftiled clerks that ferved in the church of 

Chrift, whether they were bifhops, priefts, or deacons, Ayiffe. 
2. A fcholar; aman of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they would; but, 
for his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great 
clerks were. Sidney. 

The greateft clerks being not always the honeftett, any more 
than the wifeft men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 
My lord Baffanio gave his ring away 

Unto the judge; and then the boy, his clerk, 

That took fome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. Shakefp. 

My friend was in doubt whether he fhould not exert the 
juftice upon fuch a vagrant; but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a neccflary counfellor, he let the thought drop Adaif. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices : an officer of vatious kinds. 
Take a juft view, how many may remark 

Who’s now a lord, his grand-fire was a clerk, Granville. 

It may feem difficult to make out the bills of fare for the 
fuppers of Vitellius. J queftion not but an expert clerk cf a 
kitchen can do it, Arbuthnot. 


Se 


Dryden's Perfeus, 


Woodward's Nat. Hiflory.. 
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§. The layman who reads the refponies td the congregation in 
the church; to direct the retl. 
Ci F'RKSHIP. m. f. [trom clerk. } 
1. Scholarthip. 
2. ‘The office of a clerk of any kind. 
He fold the clers/up of his parifh, when it became vacant. 
Swift s Mifcetlanies. 
Creve. ? In compofition, at the beginning or end of the 
Cuir. proper name of a place, denotes it to be fituated on 
CLIVE. { the fide of a rock or hill; as Cievelanid, Clifton, 
Stancliff. F 
CLE'VER. adi. [of no certain etymology. ] 
‘a, Dextrous ; fkilful. 

It was the cleverer mockery of the two. L’E/lrange’s Fables. 

I read Dycr’s letter more for the ftile than the news. ‘I'he 
man has a clever pen, it mult be owned. Addi fon’s Frecholder. 

2. Juft; ft; proper; commodious. 
I can’t but think ’twould {ound more clever, 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. 

3: Well-fhaped ; handfome. 
She called him gundy-guts, and he called her loufy Peg, 
tho’ the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. Arbuthnot. 
4. This is a low word, fcarecly ever ufed but in burlefque or 
converfation ; and applied to any thing a man likes, without 
a {ettled meaning. 
€xreverry. adv. [from cever.] Dextroufly ; fitly; handfomcly. 
Thetfe would inveigle rats with th’ fcent, 

And fometimes catch them with a fnap, 

As cever/y as th’ ablett trap. Fiudibras, p.ii. cantó 1. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as ftrong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner. South: 

CLEVERNES.. n f. [from cever.] Dexterity; fkill; accom- 
_ plifhment. 
CLEW. n.f. [cl¢pe, Sax. ouwen, Dutch.] 
_4. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of thread. 
Eftsoons untwifting his deceitful clew ; 
He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenf. Fairy Queen, 
While guided by fome clew of heav’rily thread, 
The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread. Roftommon. 
They fee fmall clws draw vaftcft weights along, 
Not in their bulk but in their order ftrong. Dryden. 
2. A guide; adircétion: becaufe men direct themfelves by a 
clew of thread in a labyrinth. 
This alphabet muft be your own cew to guide you. Holder. 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light? 

No c/ew to guide me thro this gloomy maze, 

To clear my honour, yet preferve my faith? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to tranfport his thoughts over 
to the next particular, for want of fome clew, or connecting 
idea, to lay hold of. Warts’s Logick, p. iv. c 2. 

3. CLEw of the fail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which 
reachcs down to that earing where the tackles and fheets are 
faftened. Harris. 

To Crew. v.a. [from clew, a fea-term.] 

To Clew the Sails, is to raife them, in order to Ee furled, 
which is done by a rope faftened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. Harris. 

To CLICK. v. n. [clicken, Dut. ciiqueter, French.] To make a 
fharp, finall, fuccefive noife. 

The folemn death-watch click’ d, the hour fhe dy’d ; 

And fhrilling crickets in the chimney cry’d. Gay’s Paflorals. 

CLICKER. n.f. [from click.] A low word for the fervant of a 
falefman, who ftands at the door to invite cuftomers. 

CLICRET. m f. [from click.] The knocker of a door. Skinner. 

CLIENT. n.f. feliens, Latin.] 

1. One who applies to an advocate for counfel and defence. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen- 
dation, where caufes are well handled ; for that upholds in the 
cent the reputation of hfs counfel. Bacon's Effays. 

Advocates mutt deal plainly with their clients, and tell the 
true ftate of their cafe. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. It may be perhaps fometiines ufed for a dependant in a more 
general fenfe. 

I do think they are your friends and cients, 

And fearful to difturb ycu. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 

CLYENTED. particip. adj. [from client.] Supplied with clients. 

This due occafion of difcouragcment, the worft condi- 
tioned and leaft c/iented petivoguers, do yct, under the fwect 
bait of revenge, convert to a more plentiful profecution of 
actions. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Crrente’ce. n f. [clicntela, Lat.] The condition or office of 
aclient. A word fcarcely «fed. 

There’s Varus holds good quarters with him ; 

And, under the pretext of clientele, 

Will be admitted. Berri. Febufon’s Catiline. 

Cxirvenrsuip. n f. [trom clent.] The condition of a clicrt 

Patronage and cientfhip among the Romans always de- 
feended : the plebeian houfes had recourfe to the patrician line 
which had formerly proteéted them. Dryd Virg. Dedication, 

Curr. 2. [eius Lat. ely, chor, Saxon ] 

1. A fteep rock; a rock, according to Skinner, broken and 
craggy. 

Wot: I. 


Pope. 


\ And from the craggy cliffs of Tctrica. 


` 
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The Lencadians did ufe to precipitate a man froma hight 
cliff into the fea. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory, N°. SSC- 

Mountaincers, that from Severus came, 

Dryden's Gin. 

Where-ever ‘tis fo found f{cattercd upon the fhores, there is 
it as conftantly found lodged in the ciis thereabouts, Moste. 

2. The name of a character in mufick. Properly Cres. 

Crirr. n.f: The fame with Crrer, now difufed. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged trec, 

High growing on the top of rocky clift. Spen/, Fairy Queen. 

CLIMA/CTER. n.f. [xayeaxtne.] A certain {pace of time, or 
progreffion of years, which is fuppofed to end in a critical 
and dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their concéits upon climaéters, diftcy 
from one another. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CLIMACTE'RICK. Jad. [from chmaédier.; Containing a cer- 

CLIMACTE’RICAL. i tain number of years, at the end of which 
fome great change is fuppofed to befal the body. 

Certain obfervable years are fuppofed to be attended with 
fome confiderable change in the body; as the feventh ycar; 
the twenty-firft, made up of three times feven; the forty- 
ninth, made up of feven times feven; the fixty-third, being 
nine times feven; and the eighty-firft, which is nine times 
nine: which two laft are called the grand c imasteri às. Shakef: 

The numbers feven and nine, multiplicd into themfelves, 
do make up fixty-three, commonly efteemed the great clima-- 
terical of our lives. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. iv. c. 12. 

Your lordfhip being now arrived at your great ciimadferiquc, 
yet give no proof of the lealt decay of your excellent judg- 
ment and comprehenfion. Dryden. 

My mother is fomething better, tho’, at her advanced age, 
every day is a climadterick. Pope. 

CLIMATE. pale [xripa. ] 

1. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, meafured from the 
equator to the polar circles; in each of which fpaces the long- 
eft day is half an hour longer than in that ncarer to the equa- 
tor. From the polar circles to the poles climates are mea- 
fured by the increafe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular fenfe, a region, or tract of land; 
differing from another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier c’imates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryden’s Ovid. 
On what new happy c/imate are we thrown? Dryden. 

This talent of moving the paffions cannot be of any great 
ufe in the northern c/tmates. Swift. 

ToCui'MaTE. v.n. To inhabit. A word only in Shake/peare. 

The bleffed gods 

Purge all infe€tion from our air, whilft you s 

Do climate here. Shaki fpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

CLI'MATURE. n.f. The fame with climate, and not in ufe. 

Such harbingers preceding {till the fates, 

Have heav’n and earth together demonftrated 

Unto our climatures and countrymen. Shakefpeare. 

CLIMAX. n.f. [xuat] Gradation; afcent: a figure in rhc- 
torick, by which the fentence rifes gradually ; as Cicero fays 
to Catiline, Thou do’ft nothing, moveft nothing, thinkcit 
nothing ; but I Hear it, I fee it, and perfectly underftand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is difficult ; 
and yet the conclufion, by a due climcx, is evermore tle 
beft. Drydens Juv. Dedication. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac’d, > 

Still rifing in a climax, "till the laft, 

= Sitrpaffing all, is not to be furpaft. Granville. } 

To CLIMB. v.n. pret. clomb or climbed; part. clomb or climbed. 
It is pronounced like cime. [climan, Sax. klimmen, Dutch. ] 
To afcend up any place ; to mount by means of fome hold or 
footing. It implies labour and difficulty, and fucceffive efforts. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering fteel, and c:imbing fire. Shakefp. 
Things, at the woft, will ceafe ; or elfe climb upward 
‘To what they were before. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Jonathan climbed up upon his hands, and upon his fect. 1 Say. 

Thou, fun! of this great world both eye and foul, 

Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 

In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb? jf 

And when high noon haft gain’d, and when thou fall’ft. 

Mitton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. l. 174» 
No rebel Titan’s facrilegious ctimc, 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither cmb. — Rofcommrn. 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryden. 
What controuling caufe 

Makes wates, in contempt of nature’s laws, 

Climb up, and gain th’ afpiring mountain’s height. Bla ky 
o Cire. v.a. To afcend. ; ` 

When fhall I come to th’ top of that fame hill ?— 

—You do climb up it now. Look, how we labour, Skakel. 

Is't not enough to break into my garden, i 


Climbing my walls, in fpight of me the owner ? Shake/p. 
Thy arms puriue — 

Paths of renown, and climb afcents of fame, Pricr. 
Forlorn he muft, and perfecuted fly ; 

Climb the fteep mountain, in the cavern lie, Prior. 


4R CLIMBER, 


Cr leak 
CLi'MnER. n. f. [from clind.] 
1. One that mounts or feales any place or thing; a mounter; 
arifer, 
I wait not at the lawyer's gates, 
Ne fhoulder climbers down the {tairs. 

2. A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 

_ ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other climbers, muft be 

dug up. Mortimer, 
3. lhe name of a particular herb. 


It hath a perennial fibrofe root: 
upon the ftalks, 


Carew’s Survey. 


the leaves grow oppofite 
upo The flowers, mottly of four leaves, placed 
1n form of a crofs, are naked, having no calyx: in the center 
of the flower are many hairy ftamina furrounding the pointal; 
which becomes a fruit; in which the feeds are gathered into 
a little head, ending in a kind of rough plume ; whence it is 
called by the country people old man’s beard. ‘Ihe fpecies are 
twelve, two of which grow wild. Miller. 
Cime. n.f. [contraéted from ciimate, and therefore properly 
poetical.] Climate; region ; tract of earth. ar 
He can fpread thy name o'er land and {eas, 
Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. Milt. Par. R. 
They apply the celeftial defcription of other climes unto 
their own. Brewn’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 120 
Uf beauty fing, her fhining progrefs view, 


From clime to clime the dazzling light purfue. Granville, 
We fha!! meet 
In happier climes, and on a fafer fhore. Addifon’s Cato. 


Health to vigorous bodies, 


j or fruitful feafons, in temperate 
elimnes, are Common and 


familiar bleffings. tte: bury’ s Sermons. 
To CL!NCH. v.a. [clyniza, Sax. to knock, Junius. Clingo, 
in Feftus, to encompafs, Minfhew.] 
1. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 
Simois rowls the bodies and the fhields 
Of heroes, whofe difinember’d hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed {pear. Dryd. Virg. En, 
2. To contract or double the fingers. 
Their talleft trees are about feven feet high, the tops 
whereof I could but juft reach with my fit clinched. Swift. 
3. To bend the point of a nail in the other fide. 
4. To confirm; to fix; as, to clinch an argument. 
Crincn. n. f [from the verb. ] 
1. A word ufed in a double meaning; a pun 
a duplicity of meaning, 
Such as they are, 


; an ambiguity ; 
with an identity of expreffion, 
I hope they will preve, without a clinch, 


luciferous fearching after the nature of light. Boyle, 
Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. Pope. 


2» That part of the cable which is faftened to the ring of the 
anchor. 
CLINCHER. n.f. [from clinch] A cramp ; 
of iron bent down to faften planks. 
The wimbles for the work, Calypfo found; 
With thofe he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchers bound. Pope. 
To CLING. v.n. pret. J clung; part. {kave clung. [Khnger, 
Danith. J 


1. To hang upon by twining round; to ftick to; to hold fait 
upon, 


aholdfaft; a piece 


The broil long doubtful ftood ; 
As two {pent fwimmers that do ciing together, 
And choak their art. Shakefj eare’s Macbeth. 
Moft popular conful he is grown, methinks : 
How the rout cling to him ! Benj. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 
The fontanel in his neck was defcried b; the clinging of 
his hair to the plaifter. Wifeman’s Surgery, 
When they united and together clung, 


When undiftinguith’d in one heap they hung = Blackmore. 
See in the circle, next Eliza plac’d, 

Two babes of love, clofe clinging to her waift. Pope. 

‘That they may the clofer cling, 

Take your blue ribbon for a ftring. Swift. 


2. Todry up; to confume; to wafte; to pine away. [Leclun- 
gen ctneop, a withered tree. } 
If thou {peak’ft falfe, 

Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine c/ing thee. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
CLINGY. adj. [from cling.] Apt to cling ; adhefive. 
CrinicaL. ) adj. [z^ to lie down.) “hofe that keep their 
Crinicx. $ beds; thofe that are fick, paft hopes of recovery. 

A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death-bed. 
This word occurs often in the works of Tay-or. 
Fo CLINK. v.a. [perhaps foftened from clant, or corrupted 
from click.] To ftrike fo as to make a final] fharp noife 
Five years! a long leafe for the clinking of pewter. Shake/p. 
‘ToCuink, v.n. To utter a fmall, fharp, interrupted noite. 
The fever’d bars, 
Submifiive, clink againft your brazen portals. 
Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fhed, 
_ Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay's Trivia, 
(LINK. 2. f. [from the verb. } 
1. A fharp fucceffive noife; a knocking. 
l heard the clink and fall of fwords. 


Prior, 


Shakefp. Othello, 


CLO 
2. It fecms in Spenfer to have fome unutual fenfe. 
Tho’ creeping clofe, behind the wicket’s clink, 
Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. 
CLINQUANT. n.f. [Fr] Embroidery ; fpangles; falfe glit 
ter; tinfcl finery. j 
To day the French; 
All chinguant, all in gold, like heathen gods, i 
Shone down the Englifh. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 
To CLIP. v.a. [chppan, Saxon. ] 
1. To embrace, by throwing the arms round 
fold in the arms. 
He, that before fhunn’d her, to fhun fuch harms, 
Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. 
l Here | clip 
The anvil of my fword, and do contcft 
Hotly, and nobly, with thy love. 
O nation; that thou could{t remove ! 
That Neptune’s arms; who clippeth thee about. 
Enter the city, c/p your wives; your friends, 
Tell them your feats.  Shake/peare’s Anthony and Clecpatra, 
The jades 4 
That drag the tragick melancholy night; — s 
Who with their drewfy, flow, and flagging wings, 
Cup dead mens graves. Scatepeare's Henry VI. p, ii, 
The male refteth on the back of the female, 
embracing her with his lcgs about the neck and body. 
2. Tocut with theers. [Kipper Danifh; kippen, Dutch 
parently from the fame radical fenfe, 
clofing and embracing. ] 
Your fheers come too late to c/ip 
ready is flown away. 
Then let him, that my love fhall blame, 


Ray. 
dye 


3 apa 
fince {leers cut by in- 


Sidney, b. ii. 


Or clip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 
He clips hope’s wings, whofe airy blifs . 
Much higher than fruition is. Denkam. 


But love had clipp’d his wings, and cut him fhort, 
Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Drydens Fables, 
If mankind had had wings, 


confented to cip them. Bently, 
By this lock, this facred lock, I fwear, 

Which never more fhall join its parted hair, : 

Clipp’d from the lovely head, where late it grew. Pope. 


He fpent every day ten haurs dozing, clipping papers, or 


darning his ftockings. 
3- Sometimes with of. 
We fhould then have as much feeling upon the clipping of" 
a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Bertley's Sermers. 
4. It is particularly ufed of thofe who diminith cain, by paring 
the edges. 


Swift. 


This defign of new coinage, is jut of the nature of 


clipping. 
5. Locurtail; to cut fhort. 
All my reports go with the modeft truth, 
Nor more, nor clipt, but fo. Shate/p. King Lear. 
Mrs. Mayorefs clipp’d the king’s Englith. Adaif. Spectator, 
Even in passion: they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in the 
fuburbs. Swift. 
6. To confine; to hold; to contain. 
Where is he living, c/ipt in with the fea, 
Who calls me pupil ? Shake peare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
To Cirp. v.n. A phrafe in falconry. 
Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign’d, 
And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs’d, 
Streight flies at check, and c/ips it down the wind. Dryden. 
CLIPPER. n. f. [from clip.] One that debafes coin by cutting. 
It is no Knglifh treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
Himfelf will be a clipper. Shake pear's Henry V. 
No coins pleafed fome medallifts more than thofe which 
had paffed through the hands of an old Roman clipper. Addif. 
Cir’ppina. n. f. [from clip.] The part cut or clipped off. 
Beings purely material, without fenfe, perception, or 
thought, as the clippings of our beards, and parings of our 
nails, Lockes 
CLrvER. n.f. An herb. More properly written cleaver. 
Tt grows wild, the feeds {ticking to the clothes of fuch as 
pafs by them. It is fometimes ufed in medicine, Aftiler. 
A CLOAK. n.f. [lach, Saxon.] 
1, The outer garment, with which the ref are covered. 
You may bear it, 
Under a cloke that is of any length. Sh. Tavo Gent. of Verona. 
Their clo¢es were cloath of filver, mix'd with gold. Dryd. 
All arguments will be as iittle able to prevai!, as the wind 
did with the traveller to part with his cisat, which he held only 
the fafter. Locke. 
Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down ; 
That inftant in his coah 1 wrapt me round. Pope's Odiiy 
2. A concealment; a cover. 
Not ufing your liberty for a clak of malicioufnek. 
1 Pet. ii pa 
e 


Locke. 
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Spenjer’s Paftora he 


; to hug; to cn. 


Sharcfp. Coriclarys, 


clipping and. 


the bird’s wings, that al- 


as perhaps fome extravagant 
atheift may think us deficient in that, all the world muft have 


} 


Sidney, 


Shake/p. 


il fae | 


dha] 
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To Croak. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. Po cover with a cloak, 
2. lo hide; to conceal, 
Molt heavenly fair, in deed and views 
She by creation was, ‘till fhe did fall ; 
Thenccforth the fought for helps to chak her crimes withal. 
. Fairy Queen, bite cant. 7. flanz. 45. 
Cro’axnac. n. f [from chak and éag.] A portmantcau; a 
bag in which cloaths are carried. 

Why do'ft thou converte with that trunk of humours, that 

ftuffed cloakbag of guts. Shake): Henry \V. p.i. 
T have already fit 
(Tis in my ¢2atbay) doublet, hat, hofe, all 
I hat anfwer to them. Shake/peare’s Cyméeline. 
CLOCK. n.f [cioce, Welth, from lich, a bell, Welfh and 
Armerick ; cleche, French. ] 
1. The inftrument which, by a feries of mechanical move- 
ments, tells the hour by a ftroke upon a bell. 

If a man be in ficknefs or pain, the time will feem longer 
without a cock or hour-glafs than with it. Bacon. 

‘Uhe picture of Jerome ufually defcribed at his ftudy, it 
with a clock hanging by. Breawn’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. ¢.17: 

I told the clocks, and watch’d the wafting light. Dryden: 

2. It is an ufual expreflion to fay, What is it of the clock, for 
We hat kour is it? Or ten o'clock, for the tenth hour. 

What ist clock ? 

—— Upon the ftroke of four. Shake/p. Richard IH. 

Macicaus fet forward about ten o'clock in the night, towards 
Andruffa. Knolies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

About nine of the clock at night the king marched out of 
the North-port. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3- The clock of a ftocking ; the flowers or inverted work about 
the ankle. 

His ftockings with filver clocks were ravifhed from him. 

Swift on Modern Ed:cation. 

4. Crock is alfo the name of an infet; a fort of beetle. Dia. 

Cro’ck Maker. n. f [clock and make.] An artificer whofe pro- 
feffion is to make clocks. 

This inequality has been diligently obferved by feveral of 
our ingenious clockmahers, and equations been made and u‘ed 
by them. Derham. 

Cro’cxwork. n. f. [clock and work.] Movements by weights 
or fprings; like thofe of a clock 
So if unpreiudic'd you fean 

The goings of this cleckwork, man; 

You fnd a hundred movements made 

By fine devices in his head : 

But ’tis the ftomach’s folid roke, 

That tells its being, what’s a clock. | j Prior. 

Within this hollow was Vulcan’s fhop, full of fire and 
clockwork. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 103. 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. Arbuthnot. 

CLOD. n.f- [clud, Sax. a little hillock ; Alotte, Dutch.] 
1. A lump of earth or clay; fuch a body of earth as cleaves or 
hangs together. 

The earth that cafteth up from the plough a great cod, is 
not fo good as that which cafteth up a fmaller chod. Bacon: 

l'Il cut up, as plows 
Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 
And clods, th’ ungrateful fenate and the people. B. Fobnfon. 
Who fmooths with harrows, or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling elods. Drydens Georg. 
2. A turf; the ground. 
Byzantians boaft, that on the clod, 
Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod, 
Grows neither grafs, nor fhrub, nor tree. Swift. 
3. Any thing vile, bafe, and carthy 5 as the body of man; com- 
pared to his foul. 
And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 

In which a thoufand torches, Aaming bright, 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly e/sds, 

In dreadful darkniefs, lend defired light. Spenfer’s Epithalaz. 

The fpirit of man, 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 

With this corporeal c/d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

How the purer fpirit is united to this clod, is a knot too 
hard far our degraded intellects to untie.  Glanv. Scepf. ¢. 4. 

In moral reflections there muft be heat 2s well as dry rea- 
fon, to infpire this cold clod of clay, which we carry about 
with us. Burnet’s Theory, Preface. 

4. A dull, grofs, ftupid fellow ; a dolt. 
The vulgar! a fcarce animated clod, 
Ne’er pleas’d with aught above em. Dryden's Aurengzcbe. 
To Crop. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To gather into concre- 
tions; to coagulate: for this we fometimes ufe chr. 
Let us go find the body, and from the ftream, 
With lavers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wath off 
The cledded gore. Milton's Agon. l-1727. 
To Crop. v.a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 
Cro’ppy. adj. [from ciod.] 
n Conlifting of carth or clods; earthy ; muddy; miry; mean ; 
grols; bafe. 


CLO 


The glorious fun, 
Turning, with fplendour of his precious cye, 
The meagre cloday carth to glittering gold. 

2. Full of clods unbroken. 

Thefe lands they fow always under furrow about Michael- 
mas, and leave it as clodi'y as they can. Alortimer's Husbandry. 

CLO'DPATE. n. f. [ciod and pate] A ftupid fellow; a delt; a 
thickfcull. 

CLO'DPATED. adj. [from ciodpate.] 
thoughtlels. 

My clodpated relations fpoiled the greatcft genius in the 
world, when they bred me a mechanick. Arbuthnot. 

CtŁo'proLL, n.j: [from ciod and poll.] Athickfcull; a dolt; a 
blockhead. 

This letter being fo excellently ignorant, he will find that 
it comes from a c/odpoll. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

To CLOG. v. a. [It is imagined by Sisnner to come from /og; 
by Cafauben derived from *4@, a dog’s collar, being thought 
to he firt hung upon fierce dogs. ] 

i. To load with fomcthing that may hinder motion; to en- 
cumber with fhackles ; to impede, by faftening to the neck or 
leg a heavy piece of wood or iron. 

If you find fo much blood in his liver as will clog the foot 
of a fica, I'll eat the reft of the anatomy. Shak. Ttve!fth Night. 
Let a man wean himfelf from thefe worldly impediments, 
that here clog his foul’s flight. Digby on the Sou!, Dedication. 
The wings of birds were clog’d with ice and fnyw. Dryd. 
Ficfhly lufts do debafe men’s minds, and c/og their {pirits, 


Sha lef eare. 


Stupid; dull; doltifh; 


make them grofs and foul, Jiftlefs and unzctive. Tilioijon. 
Gums and pomatums fhall his flight reftrain, 
While c/ogg’d he beats his filken wings in vain. Pope. 
2. To hinder; to obftrudt. 
The gutter’d rocks and congregated fands, 
Traitors enfteep’d to c/og the guilt!cfs kecel. Shakefteare. 


His majefty’s fhips were not fo over-peftered and clogged 
with great ordnance as they are, whereof there is fuperfluity. 
Str Walter Raleigh's Eijays. 
3. To load; to burthen; to embarrafs. 
Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 
The clorging burthen of a guilty foul. Shake/p. Rickard II, 
You'll rue the time 

That clogs me with this anfwer. Shake/p. Mfacbeth. 

They lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning breath ; 

It came, but cloge’d with fymptoms of his death. Dryden. 

All the commodities that go up into the country, are clogged 
with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghorn. Addifon. 

4. In the following paflage it is improper. 

Clocks and Jacks, though the fcrews and tecth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo {mooth, yet, if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move ; though you clog them with never fo much 
weight. Ray on the Crestion. 

ToCtoc. v.n. 
1. To coalefce; to adhere. In this fenfe, perhaps, only cor- 
ruptly ufed for clod or clot. 

Move it fometimes with a broom, that the fecds clog not 
together. ` Evelyn’ s Kalendar. 

2. To be encumbercd or impeded by fome extrinfick matter. 
In working through the bone, the teeth of the faw will 
begin to clog. Sharp's Surgery. 
Croc. n.f: [from the verb ] 
1. A load; a weight; any incumbrance hung upon any animal 
or thing to hindcr motion. 
Pm glad at foul I have no other child; 
For thy ckape would teach me tyranny, 
To hang c/ogs on them. Shakefpeare’s Othella. 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty. Milt. Par. Reg: 
As 2 dog committed clofe, 

For fome offence, by chance breaks loofe, 

And quits his c/og; but all in vain, 

He ftill draws after him his chain. Fluditras. 

2. An incumbrarice; a hindrance; an obftru@ion; an impe- 
diment. 

The wearinefs of the flefh is an heavy cleg to the will. 

Hooker. 
They’re our clogt, not their own: if a man be 

Chain'd toa galley, yet the galley’s free. Donne. 

Their prince made no other ftep than rejecting the pope’s 
fupremacy, as a cog upon his own power and paflions. Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things; the gteateft clog and obftacle to 
{peculation Swift. 

3. A kind of additional fhoe worn by women, to keep them 
from wet. 
4. A wooden fhoe. 

In France the peafantry goes barefoot ; and the middle fort; 

throughout all that kingdom, makes ufc of wooden clogs. 
Harvey on (onfumptions. 
Cto’cciness. n f. [from clozgy.] The ftate of being clogged. 
CLo’ccy. adj. [trom clog.] “That which has the power of 
clogging up. 7 


By 
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By additaments of fome fuch nature, fome grofler and 
vlogey parts are retained ; or elfe much fubtilized, and othcr- 
wife altered. Boyles Hiflory of Firmnefs, 

CLOISTER. x. /. [clas, Welfh; clhiuprepn, Sax. coffer, Germ. 
Azoftery Dut. clau'tro, Ital. eloifire, Fr. claufirum, Lat] 

r. A religious retirement ; amonaftery ; a nunnery. 

Nor in a fecret «loi/fer doth he keep 

‘Thele virgin fpirits, until their marriage-day. 

Some folitary corer will E choofe, 

And there with holy virgins live immur'd. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

How could he have the leiture and retirednefs of the cloi/icr, 
to perform thofe acts of devotion. Atterbury. 

2. A periftile; a piazza. 

‘Lo CLO'ISTER. v.a. [from the noun ] ‘To fhut up in a reli- 
gious houfe; to confine; to immure; to fhut up from the 
world. 

Cloifter thee in fome religious houfe. Shake/p. Rich. II. 

They have by commandment, though in form of courtcfy, 
cloijiered us within thefe walls for three days. Bacon. 

It was of the king’s firft acts to cloifler the qucen dowager 
in the nunnery of Bermondfey. Bacons Henry VII. 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man need com- 
plain if the deformed are cloi/tered up. Rymer’s Tragedies. 

The gloom of ¢loi/fer’d monks. Lhomfin’s Summer. 

CLO'ISTERAL. adj. [from cloi/ter.] Solitary; retired; religi- 
oully reclufe. 

Upon this ground many c/oi/feral men of great learning and 
devotion, prefer contemplation before action. Waltons Angler. 

CLO'ISTERED. parti ipial adj. [from cloifler.] 

1. Solitary ; inhabiting cloifters. 

Ere the bat hath fiown 

His cloifter’d flight, there fhall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. Buile with periftiles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two cloi/fered open 
courts, one fcrving for the women’s fide, and the other for 
the men. Votton’s Architecture. 

Cro’isrress. x. f. [from cloiffer.) A nun; a lady who has 
vowed religious rctircinent. 

Like a cloifrefs fhe will veiled walk, 

And water once a day her chamber round 

With eye-offending brine. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

Croke 7, [> See CLOAK: 

Cioms. { pret. of To climb.] 

Afk to what end they c/omb that tedious height. Spen/er. 
So clomb this firft grand thief into God’s fold. Milton. 

To CLoom. v.a. [corrupted from cleam, clzmuan, Sax. which 
is ftill ufed in fome provinces.] To clofe or fhut with glu- 
tinous or vifcous matter. 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom up the 
fkirts, all but the door. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To CLOSE. v. a. [clofa, Armorick; kluys, Dutch; clos, French; 
clanfus, Latin. ] 

3. To fhut; to lay together. 

Sleep initantly fell on me, cald 
By nature as in aid, and chosd mine eyes. Milt. Par. Loft. 
When the fad wife has ¢/os’d her hufband’s eycs ; 


Davies. 


Lies the pale corps, not yet intirely dead ? Prior. 
{ foon fhall vifit Hector, and the fhades 

Of my great anceftors. Cephifa, thou 

Wilt lend a hand to c/ofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. Philips. 


2. To conclude; toend; to finifh. 
One frugal fupper did our ftudies clofe. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 
I clofe this with my earneft defires that you will ferioufly 
comider your eftate. Wakes Preparation for Death, 
Edward and Henry, now the boaft of fame; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name ; 
After a life of generous toils endur’d, 
Closd their long glorics with a figh, to find 
Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. Pope’s Ep. of Hor. 
3. Yo inclofe; to contine; to repofite. 
Every one 
According to the gift which bountcous nature 
Hath in him chosd. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
. To join; to unite fractures; to confclidate fiflures. 
The armourers accomplifhing the knights, 
With bufy hammers c/s/ing 1ivets up. Shake/p. Henry V. 
There being no winter yet to clofe up and unite its parts, 
and reftore the earth to its former ftrength and compactnefs. 
Buruet's Theory of the Earth. 
As foon as any publick rupture happens, it is immediate] 
clofed up by moderation and good offices. Addifon on Liaty. 
All the traces drawn there are immediately clofed up, as 
though you wrote them with your finger on the furface of a 
river. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
Toe Crnesel aif y. 
1. To coalefce; to join its own parts together. 
They, and all that appertained to them, went down alive 
into the pit, and the carth clofed upon them, Num. xvi. 33. 
In plants you may try the force of imagination upon the 
lighter fort of motions ; as upon their ¢/ofing and opening. 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 991. 
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2. Lo CLose upon. To agree upon; to join in. 

The jealoufy of fuch a defign in us, would induce France 
and Holland to clofe upon fome meafures between them to our 
difudvantage Temple. 

3. To CLose with, 7? To come to an agreement with; te 
To Crose in with.) comply with; to unite with. 

Intire cowardice makes thce wrong this virtuous gentle- 

woman, to cofe with us. Shake/peare's Henry 1V. p. il. 
It would become me hetter, than to ¢ 0/e 

Jn terms of friendthip with thine enemies. Stat. Ful. Caf 

There was no fuch defeét in man’s under{tanding, but that 
it would c/o/e with the evidence. South's Sermos. 

He took the time when Richard was depos’d, 

And high and low with happy Harry c/os'd. Dryden. 

Pride is fo unfociable a vice, that there is no cofing wsio 
it. Collier of Friendhip. 

This fpirit, poured upon iron, unites with the body, amd 
lets go the water: the acid Ipirit is more attracted by the fixed 
body, and lets go the water, to clofe with the fixed body. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Such a proof as would have been c/ofed with certainly at 
the firft, fhall be fet afide eafily afterwards. Atterbury. 

Thefe governours bent all thcir thoughts and applications 
to c'ofe in with the people, who were now the ftronger party. 

Swift on the Diffentions in Athens and Rome. 
4. To grapple with in wreftling. 
Crose. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Any thing fhut; without outlet. 
The admirable effects of this diftillation in clo/’, whith is 


like the wombs and matrices of living creatures. Bacon: 
2. A {mall field inclofed. 
I have a tree, which grows here in my c/o/e, 
That mine own ufe invites me to cut down, 
And fhortly muft I fell it. Shake/peare’s Timon. 


Certain hedgers -dividing a clofe, chanced upon a great 
cheft. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
3- The manner of fhutting. 
The doors of plank were; their c/ofe exquifite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman's liiads, b. ii. 
4. The time of fhutting up. i 
In the clofe of night, 
Philomel begins her heav’nly lay. 
5. A grapple in wreftling. 

The king went of purpofe into the North, laying an open 
fide unto Perkin, to make him come to the ¢’o/e, and fo to trip 
up his heels, having made fure in Kent beforehand. Bacon. 

Both fill’d with duft, but ftarting up, the third c/o/ they 
had made, 

Had not Achilles’ felf ftood up. 

6. A paufe, or ceffation, or reft. 
The air, fuch pleafure loth to lofe, 

With thoufand eccho’s ftill prolongs each heav’nly clofe. Mi't. 

At ev'ry c'ofe fhe made, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden's Fables. 
7. A conclufion or end. 
Speedy death, 
The clfe of all my miferies, and the balm. 
Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Greece fhe goes ; 
And takes the Romans in the clofe. 
Crose. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Shut faft ; fo as to leave no part open; as a clofebox; a c'ofe 
houfe. 

We fuppofe this bag to be tied clofe about, towards the 

window. Wilkins. 
2. Without vent; without inlet; fecret; private; not to be 
feen through. 
Nor could his aéts too c/ofe a vizard wear, 
To ’fcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. Dryden. 
3. Confined ; ftagnant; without ventilation. 

If the rooms be low roofed, or full of windows and doors, 
the one maketh the air c/ofe, and not frefh; and the other 
maketh it exceeding unequal. Bacon's Nat. biflory, N°. 937. 

4. Compaéet ; folid ; without interftices or vacuities. 

The inward fubftance of the earth is of itfelf an uniform 
mafs, c/ofe and compact. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

The golden globe being put into a prefs, which was driven 
by the extreme force of fkrews, the water made itfelf way 
thro’ the pores of that very clofe metal. Locke. 

5. Vifcous; glutinous; not volatile. 

This oil, which nourifhes the lamp, is fuppofed of fo cls/e 

and tenacious a fubftance, that it may flowly evaporate. Wilkins. 
6. Concife; brief; without exuberance or digreflion. 

You lay your thoughts fo c//e together, that were they 
clofer they would be crouded, and even a due conneétion 
would be wanting. Dryden's Juven. Dedication. 
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Where the original is clofe, no verfion can reach it in the 


Dryden. 


Chapman's Iiads. 
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Prior, 


fame comps. ' Dryden. 
Read thefe inftructive leaves, in which confpire 
Frefnoy’s clofe art and Dryden's native fire. Pope. 


7. Immediate ; without any intervening diftance or fpace, whe- 
ther of time or place. 
Was I a man bred great as Rome herfelf, 
Equal 
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ao ‘Narrow; asa clofe alley. 
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Equal to all her titles! that could ftand 
Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name 


As {trong as he doth heaven ! Ben. ‘Fobnfon's Catiline. 
We metit lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of cen- 


furing by the lump, and muft bring things clofè to the teft of 


true or falfe. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, Preface. 
Plant the {pring crocus’s cfe toa wall. Mort. Husbandry. 
Where’er my name I find ; 
Some dire misfortunc follows clofe behind. Pope's El. to Abel. 
8. Approaching nearly; joined one to another. 
Now fit we c/o/e about this taper herc, 


And call in queftion our necefiities. Shakef. Julius Cafar. 


10. Admitting fmall diftance. 
Short crooked fwords in clofer fight they wear. Dryden. 
11. Undifcovered ; without any token by which one may be 
found. 

Clofe obferve him for the fake of mockery. Clofe, in the 

name of jefting ! lte you there. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 
12. Hidden; fecret; not revealed. 
A che intent at laft to fhew me grace. Spenfer. 

Some fpagyrifts, that keep their beft things clo/e, will do 
more to vindicate their art, ot oppofe their antagonifts, than 
to gratify the curious, or benefit mankind. Boyle. 

13. Having the quality of fecrecy ; trufty. 
Conftant you are, 
But yet a woman ; and for fecrefys 
No lady chofer. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
14. Having an appearance of concealment; cloudy; fly. 
That chofe afpeéct of his, 
Does fhew the mood of a much troubled breaft. Shakefp. 
15. Without wandering ; without deviation ; attentive. 

I difcovered no way to keep our thoughts chofe to their bufi- 
nefs, but by frequent attention getting the habit of atten- 
tion. Locke. 

16. Full to the point; home. 

I am engaging in a large difpute, where the arguments are 

not like to reach cofe on either fide. Dryd. on Dram. Poefy. 
17. Retired; folitary. 
18. Secluded from communication ; as a clofe prifoner. 
19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 
Cros. adv. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by itfelf; but 

more frequently in compofitidn. As, 
CLose-BANDED. adj. In clofe order; thick ranged ; or fecretly 

Jeagued, which feems rather the meaning in this paflage. 

Nor in the houfe, with chamber ambufhes 
Clofe-banded, durft attack me. Miltons Agon. l. 1121. 

CLosE-BODIED. adj. Made to fit the body exactly. 

If any clergy fhall appear in any clo/e-bedied coat, they fhall 
be fufpended. Ayliffes Parergon. 

CLose-HANDED. adj. Covetous. 
Galba was very clofe-handed: I have not read much of his 
liberalities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
CLosE-PENT. adj. Shut clofe; without vent. 
Then in fome clofe-pent room it crept along, 
And, {mould’ring as it went, in filence fed. 
Cro'sery. adv. [from clofe.] 
1. Without inlet or outlet. 
Putting the mixture into a crucible c/o/ély luted at the top: 
Boyles Chym. Princ. 
2. Without much fpace intervening; nearly. 
My lord of Warwick, and my brother Glofter, 

Follow Fluellen chfely at the heels. Shake/p. Henry V. 

= If we look more clofely, we fhall find 

Moft have the feeds of judgment in their mind. 

3. Secretly ; flily. 
A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent fome clfely into the 
village, in the dark of the night. Carew’s Surv. of Cornwal. 
4. Without deviation. 
I hope I have tranflated c/s/ely enough; and given them the 
__ fame turn of verfe which they had in the original. Dryden. 
Cio’seness. n. f. [from clo/e.] Ti 
1. The ftate of being fhut; or the quality of admitting to be 
fhut without inlet or outlet. 

In drums, the clofenefs round about that preferveth the 
found, maketh the noife come forth of the drum-hole more 
loud, than if you fhould ftrike upon the like fkin extended in 
the open air. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 142. 

2. Narrowncfs; ftraitnefs. 
3. Want of air, or ventilation. 

I took my Icave, being half ftifled by the clo/enefs of the 
room. Swift's Account of Partridge’s Death. 

4. Compatinefs ; folidity. 

How could particles, fo widely difperfed, combine into that 
clofene/s of texture? Bentley's Sermons. 

The hafte of the fpirit to put forth, and the chfenejs of the 
bark caufe prickles in boughs. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory; N°. 559. 

5. Reclufenefs ; folitude ; retirement. 
I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To clofenc/s, and the bettering of my mind. Shake/p. Tempc/t. 
6. Secrecy; privacy. 
To his confederates he was conftant and juft, but not open. 


Wow. T: 


Dryden, 
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Such was his enquiry, and fuch his «lz/ere/z, as they ftood iñ 
the light towards him, and he ftood in the dark towardé 
them. Bucon’s Henry VIL. 

A journey of much adventure had been not communicated 
with any of his majefty’s countellors, being carried with great 
clofenefs, liker a bulinefs of love than {tate. citon. 

We rife not againft the piercing judgment of Augultus, nor 
the extreme caution or clofenefs of Tiberius. Bacon's Efjays. 

‘This prince was fo very relerved, that he would impart his 
fecrets to no body: whereupon this elzfene/i did a little perith 
his underftanding. Collier of Friéndpip. 

7- Covetoufnefs ; fly avarice. ; 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his poverty a feerct, 
he fhould not feel it: he improved this thought into an affecta- 
tion of clofenefs and covetoufnels. Addijons Speciat. N°. 264. 

8. Conneétion ; dependance. i i 

The actions and procecdings of wife men run in a much 
greater clofene/s and coherence with one another, than thus to 
drive at a cafual ifue, brought under no forecaft or delign. 

South's Sermons. 
Cro’ser. n. f. [from clofe.] A finifher; a concluder. 
CLo'’sEsTOOL. x. f. [clofe and flol] A chamber implement. 
A peftle for his truncheon, led the van; 
And his high helmet was a clofe-flool pan. Garth's Difpenf: 
Cio'ser. x. f [from clofe.] 
1. A fmall room of privacy and retirement. 
The taper burneth in your clofet. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

He would make a ftep into his clofet, and after a fhort 

prayer he was gone. Wotton. 
2. A private repofitory of curiofities and valuable things. 

He fhould have made himfelf a key, wherewith to open the 
clofet of Minerva, where thofe fair treafures ate to be found 
in all abundance. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

He furnifhes her clofet firft, and fills « 

The crowded fhelves with rarities of fhells. 

To Cxo’ser. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fhut up, or conceal in a clofet. 
The heat 

Of thy great love once fpread, as in an urn; 

Doth clofet up itfelf. 

2. To take into a clofet for a fecret interview. 

About this time began the project of clofeting, where the 
principal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catcchiled 
by his majefty. Swift. 

Cosu. n.f. A diftemper in the feet of cattle; called alfo the 
founder. Dig. 

Cro'sure. x. fi [from clo/e.] 

1. The aét of fhutting up., A 

The chink was carefully clofed up: upon which clo ure 
there appeared not any change. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. That by which any thing is clofed or fhut. f 
I admire your fending your laft to me quite open, without 
a feal, wafer, or any clofure whatever. Pope to Swift: 
3: The parts inclofing ; inclofure. 
O thou bloody prifon! 
Within the guilty clofure of thy walls aor 
Richard the fecond hcre was hack’d to death, Sh. Rich. II. 
4. Conclufion ; end. , 
We'll hand in hand alt headlong caft us down, 
And make a mutual c/ofure of our houfe. Shak. Tit. Andron. 
CLOT. 1. f [probably, at firft, the fame with c/d; but nów 
always applied to different ufes.] Concretion ; coagulation ; 
rume. 

The white of an egg, with fpirit of wine, doth bake the 
egg into clots; as if it began to poch. Bacon's Phyf. Remarks. 

The opening itfelf was ftopt with a clot of gruffious 
blood. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To CLor. v. n. [from the noun, or from Alotteren, Dutch.] 
1. To form clots, or clods ; to hang together. 

_ Huge unweildy bones, lafting remaifis — 

Of that gigantick race; which as he breaks ak, 

The clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. : Philipsi 

2. To concrete; to coagulate; to gather into cbncretions; as 
clotted milk, clotted blood. 
Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore; 

Lie clotted. 

CLOTH. n. f. plural cloths ot clothes. {cla Saxon.] Dy; 
1. Any thing woven fot drefs or cevering, whether of animal 
of vegetable fubftance. $: , 

The Spaniards buy their linen cloths int that kingdom. Swift, 

2. The piece of linnen fpread upon a table. 
Nor let, like Nzvitis, every error pafs, 7 : 

The mufty wine, foul cloth, or greafy glaf. Pope's Hor. Imit; 

3. The canvafs on which piétures are delineated. 

l anfwer you right painted cloth, frori whence you have ; 

ftudied your queftions. Shakefp. As you like it, 
Who fears a fenterice, or an old man’s faw, 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Shak. Targ. and Luc. 

This idea, which we may call the goddefs of painting and 
of fculpture, defcends upon the marble and the cloth, and be- 
comes the original of thefe arts. Dryden's Pref. to Dufrefray. 

4. In the plural. Drefs; habit; garment; vefture; velt- 
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ments. Including whatever covering is worn on the 
body. In this fenfe always clothes. Pronounced clo’s. 
He with him brought Pryene, rich array’d 
In Claribellae’s clothes. Spenjer, b. ii. cant. 4. flanz. 28. 
Take up thele clothes herc, quickly: carry them to the 
laundrefs in Datchet-mead. Shakef. Merry Waves of Windjor. 
Strength grows more from the warmth of exercifes than of 


t/oaths, Temple. 
5. The covering of a bed. 
Gazing on her midnight foes, 
She turn’d each way her frighted head, 
Then funk it decp beneath the clothes. Prior. 


To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. 1 clothed, or clad; particip. I have 
clothed, or clad. [from cloth. ] 
t. To inveit with garments; to cover with drefs, from cold and 
injuries. 
Care no more to clothe and eat. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in Denmark, 
where he was clothed, took the firt Opportunity of making his 
efcape into nakednefs. Addifon’s Frecholder, N°. 5. 
The Britons in Cæfar’s time painted their bodies, and 


clothed themfelves with the fkins of beafts. Swift. 
With fuperior boon may your rich foil 
Exuberant nature’s better bleffings pour 
O’er every land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. Thom/. Spring. 


2. To adorn with drets. 

We clothe and adorn our bodies: indced, too much time 
we beltow upon that. Our fouls alfo are to be clothed with 
holy habits, and adorned with good works. Ray on Creation. 

Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds. Popes Statius. 
3. To inveft; as with clothes. 
They leave the fhady realms of night, 

And, clothd in bodies, breathe your upper light. Dryden. 

Let both ufe the cleareft language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

4. To furnith or provide with clothes. 
Cro’THIER. n. /. [from cloth] A maker of cloth. 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them longing, have put off 

The fpinfters, carders, fullcrs, weavers. Shak. Hen. VII. 

His commiffioners fhould caufe clothicrs to take wool, pay- 
ing only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

They fhall only fpoil the clothier’s wool, and beggar the 
prefent fpinners, at beft. Graunt’s Bills of Mort. 

CLOTHING. n. f. [from To clothe.] Drefs; vefture; garments, 
‘Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright, 

And thine with it, in heav’n’s pure clothing dreft, 

Through cleareft tkies might take united flight. Fairfax. 

Your bread and clothing, and, every neceflary of life, en- 
tirely depend upon it. Swift. 

CLOTHSHE'ARER. n.f. [from cloth and Joear.} One who 
trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a cth- 
Shearer, Hakewill on Providence. 

CLo'TPoLL. n. f [from clot and poll.) Thickfkull; blockhead. 

What fays the fellow, there? call the clotpoll back. Shakef, 

2. Head, in fcorn. 
I have fent Clotens clotpoll down the ftream, 
In embaffy to his mother. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To CLO'TTER. v. n. [Alotteren, Dutch.] To concrete; to 
coagulate; to gather into lumps. 
He dragg’d the trembling fire, 

Stidd’ring thro’ clotter’d blood and holy mire. 

CLO TY adj. [from clot.] Full of clods; 
concretions. 

The matter expeđtorated is thin, and mixt with thick, 
clotty, bluifh ftreaks. Harvey on C-nfumptions. 

Where land is c/otty, and a fhower of rain foaks through, 
you may make ufe of a roll to break it. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A CLOUD. n.f. [The derivation is not known. Minfhew 
derives it from claudo, to fut; Somner from clod; Ca/aubin 
from 2yav-, darknefs; Skinner from kladde, Dutch, a {pot. ] 

I. The dark colle&tion of vapours in the air, 

Now are the clouds that lower'd upon our houfe, 

In the deep bofom of the ocean buricd. Shakef. Rich. III. 

As a mift is a multitude of finall but folid globules, which 
therefore defcend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elle but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore afcend, to that height in which 
they are of cqual weight with the air, where they remain 
fufpended, ’tili, by fome motion in the air, being broken, they 
defcend in folid drops ; cither fmall, as in a mift, or bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Clouds are the greateft and molt confiderable of ali the 
mcteors, as furnifhing water and plenty to the carth. They 
confit of very fmall drops of water, and are elevated a good 
diftance above the furface of the carth ; for a cloud is nothing 
but a mift flying high in the air, as a mift is nothing but a 
cloud here below, Locke's Elem. Nat. P hilof. 

How vapours, turn’d to clouds, obfcure the fky; 
And cleuds, diflolv'd, the thirily ground fupply. Rofcommen, 
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2. The veins, marks, or ftains in ftones, or other bedics, 
3. Any flate of obfcurity or darknefs. 
Tho’ poets may of infpiration boaft, 

Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is loft. 

How can I fce the brave and young, 

Fall in the cloud of war, and full untung ? Addifon. 

4. Any thing that fpreads wide; as a croud, a multitude. 

‘The objection comes to no more than this, that amongft a 
cloud of witnefles, there was one of no very gocd reputa- 
tion. Atterbury. 

To Croup. v.a. [from the noun. } 

t. To darken with clouds; to cover with clouds; to obfcure. 
What fullen fury clouds his {corntul brow. Pope's Statius. 

2. To obfcure; to make lefs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the — 
cleareft truths, no man could mifs his way to heaven for want 
of light. ’ Decay of Piety. 

3. To variegate with dark veins. 
The handle f{mooth and plain, ; 

Made of the clouded olive’s eafy grain. Pope’s Ody/fey. 

ToCroup. v.n. To grow cloudy; to grow dark with clouds. 
CLO'UDBERRY. n.f. [from cloud and berry.) ‘The name of a 
plant, called alfo knotherry. 

It hath a perpetual flower: the fruit is compofed of many 
acini, in form of the mulberry. This plant is found upon 
the tops of the higheft hills in the North of England. Miller. 

Croupcarr. adj. [from cloud and cap.] Topped with clouds; 
touching the clouds. 
The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, fhall diffolve. Shake/p. Temtef. 
CLOUDCOMPE'LLING. adj. [A word formed in imitation of 
' mPAmyeerny ill underftood.] An epithet of Jupiter, by whom < 
clouds were fuppofed to be collected. 
Health to both kings, attended with a roar 

Of cannons, eccho'd from th’ aftrighted fhorc; ea 

With loud refemblance of his thunder, prove 

Bacchus the feed of cloudcompelling Jove. 

Supplicating move 

Thy juft complaint to cloudcompelling Jove. 

CLo'vpity. adv. [from cloudy.} 
r. With clouds; darkly. 
2. Obfcurely ; not per{picuoufiy. 

Some had rather have good difcipline delivered plainly, by 
way of precepts, than chudily enwrapped in allegories. Spenfer. 

He was commanded to write fo cloudily by Cornutus, Dryd. 

Cro’upiness. n. f. [from cloudy.] 
1. The ftate of being covered with clouds; darknefs. 
You have fuch a February face, 

So full of froft, of ftorm and cloudinefs. Shake/peare. 

The fituation of this ifland expofes it to a continual clondi- 
nefs, which in the f{ummer renders the air cooler, and in the | 
winter warm. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Want of brightnefs. . 

I faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying in 
a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, that upon keeping it 
longer, the ftone would lofe more of its cloudinefs. Boyle. 

Cro/upess. adj. [from cloud,| Without clouds; clear; un- 
clouded ; bright ; luminous ; lightfome; pure; undarkened. 
This Partridge foon fhall view in cloudle/s {kies, 

When next he looks thro’ Galilzo’s eyes. Pope. 

How many fuch there muft be in the vaft extent of fpace, 
a naked eye in a cloudlefs night may give us fome faint — 
glimpfe. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Cro'upy. adj. [from cloud.] 
1. Covered with clouds; obfcured with chouds; confifting of 
clouds. 

As Mofes entered into the tabernacle, the c/oudy pillar de- _ 
fcended, and ftood at the door. Exod. xxxiii. 9. 

2. Dark; obfcure; not intelligible. 

If you content yourfelf frequently with words inftcad of 
ideas, or with cloudy and confufed notions of things, how im- 
penetrable will that darknefs be. WWatts’s Improv. of the Aiind. 

3- Gloomy of look ; not open, nor cheerful. 
So my ftorm-beaten hcart likewife is cheer’d 

With that fun-fhine, when cloxdy looks are clear'd. Spenfer. 

Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death, 
Whofe bright outfhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up.  Shake/p. Richard II. 
4. Marked with {pots or veins. 
Crove. n.f. [the preterite of clave.} See To CLEAVE. 
CLOVE. ». J. [clu, Fr. a nail, from the fimilitude of a clove 
to a nail. ] 
1. A valuable fpice brought from Ternate in the Eaft Indics. 
It is the fruit or feed of a very large tree. 
Clove feems to be the rudiment or beginning of a guit 
growing upon clove-trees. Brown's Vulgar Errourg, b. ii. 
2. Some of the parts into which garlick feparates, when the 
outer fkin is torn off. 
“Vis mortal fin an onion to devour; 
Each clove of garlick is a fäcred pow'r. Tate's Yusen, Sat 
CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER, n. fi [from its fmelling like MEE 
Is 
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This plant hath an intire, oblong, cylindrical, fmooth cup, 
which is indented at the top: the petals of the ower are nar- 
row at bottom, and broad at top; und are, for the moft part, 
cut about the edges. ‘Ihe fecd-vellel is òf a cylindrical 
figure, Containing many flat rough feeds. ‘l'his genus may 
be divided into three clafits: 1. The clove-gillyfower, or 
carnation. 2. The pink. 3. The fweer Willizm. The 
carnation, or clove-gillyflower, arc dittinguifhed into four 
claftes. “Phe nrf, cabled flakes, having two colours only, and 
their ftripes lirge, going quite through the leaves. The fecorid, 
called bizars, have howers {triped, or variegated with three 
ov four different colours. ‘Whe third are piquettes: thefe 
flowers have always a white ground, and are fpotted with 
fearlet, red, purple, or other colours. ‘Ihe fourth are called 
painted ladies: thele have their petals of a red or purple co- 
Jour on the upper fide, and are white underneath. Of each 
cf thefe clafics there are numerous varicties. “Che true clove- 
gillyfower has been long in ufe for making a cordial fyrup. 
‘There are two or three varictics commonly brought ‘to 
the markets, which differ greatly in goodnefs ; fome having 
very little feent, when compared with the true fort. The 
varietics of the pink arc; the damafk pink; white fhock, 
fearlet, ‘pheafa::t-eyed pink, of which there are great varieties, 
both with fingle and double flowers ; old man’s head ; painted 
lady. Among the fweet Williams are, 1. The broad-leaved 
{weet William, with red flowers. 2. The broad-leaved 
fweet William, with variegated flowers. 3. The double fweet 
fwect William, with red flowers, which burft thcir pods. 
4. The rofe-coloured double fweet William. 5. The narrow- 
leaved fwect William, called fweet John. Milter, 

CLo'vEN. part. pret. [from cleave.] See To CLEAVE. 

: There is Aufidius, lift you what work he makes 

Among your cioven army. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Now, heap'd high, 
The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. 
A chap-fallen beaver, loofely hanging by 
The-cloven helm, and arch of victory. Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 

CLovEN-FCOTED, ? adj. [cloven and foot, or hoof.] Having the 

CLOVEN-HOOFED. $ foot divided into two parts ; not a round 
hoof; bifulcous. 

There are the bifulcous or cloven-hooft ; as camels and bea- 
vers. ` Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The cuen- footed fiend is banith’d from us. Dryden. 

- Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and cloven-footed, 
frequent the waters. Ray on the Creation. 

CLO’V ER. 

CLOVER-GRASS. 

1. A fpecies of TREFOIL, which fee. 

The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 

The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover. Sh. Hen. V. 
Nature fhall provide 

Green grafs and fattning clover for their fate. Dryd. Virgil. 

Clover improves land, by the great quantity of cattle it 

maintains. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
My Blouzelinda is the blitheft lafs, 

Than primrofe fweeter, or the clover-gra/s. Gay. 

2. To live in CLOVER, is to live luxurioufly ; clover being cx- 
tremely delicious and fattening to cattle. 

Well, Laureat, was the night in clover fpent? 

CLO'VERED. adj. [from chver.] Covered with clover. 

Flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the clover’d vale. Thom. Summ. 

CroucH. n.f. [clough, Saxon.] The cleft of a hill; a cliff. 
In compofition a hilly place. 

Croucu. x. f. [in commerce} An allowance of two pounds 
in every hundred weight for the turn of the fcale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when fold by retail. 

A CLOUT. n f. [cluz, Saxon. ] 

a. A doth for any mean ufe. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together pinn’d, and patched was. Spen/: F. Q, 
A clout upon that head, 
Where late the diadem itood. 
In pow’r of fpittle and a clout, 
When e’er he pleafe to blot it out. 
2. A patch on a fhoe or coat. 


Waller. 


i n. f. [more properly claver, clæpen, Saxon. ] 


Ogle. 


Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Swift. 


3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at which archers fhot. 


He drew a good bow: he fhot a fine fhoot: he would have 
clapt in the clout at twelve fcore. Shakefp. Hen. IV. p. ii. 
4. An iron plate to kecp an axle-tree from wearing. 
To Cour. v.a. [from the noun.] 
t. To patch; to mend coarfcly. 
I thought he flept, and put 
My clouted brogucs from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfwer'd my iteps too loud. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
‘The dull {wain 


Treads on it daily with his clowted fhoon. Milton, 
2. To cover with a cloth. 
Milk fome unhappy ewe, 
Whofe clouted leg her hurt doth thew. — Spenfer’s Pa/ftorals. 


3- To join awkwardly or coarfely tegcther. 
Many fentences of one meaning be clouted up together. 
Ajcham’s Schoolnafter. 
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CLO'UTED. participial adj. Congealed ; coagulated : corruptly 
uled for clotted. 
Pve feen her fkim the clouted cream, 
And prefs from fpongy curds the milky ftream. Gay’s Pofl. 
CLO'UTERLY. adj. [ probably by corruption trom /outerly.] 
Clumfy ; awkward ; as a clouterly fellow. 
‘The fingle wheel plough is a very clouterly fort. Mortimer. 
CLOWN. n.f. [imagined by Skinner and Furius to be con- 
tracted from colonus. It feems rather a Saxon word, corrupted 
from bwn; loen, Iut. a word nearly of the fame import. } 
1. A ruftick ; a country fellow ; a churl. 
He came out with all his c/awas, horft upon cart-jades. 
Sidney, b. ils 
The clowns, a boift'rous, rude, ungovern’d crew, 
With furious hafte to the loud fummons flew. Dryden's Ain. 
2. A coarfe ill-bred man. 
In youth acoxcomb, and in age a clown. Spectator. 
A country {quire, reprefented with no other vice but that 
_ of being a clown, and havin the provincial accent.. Swift. 
CLO'WNERY. n.f. [from clown.] Ill-breeding ; churlifhneds 5 
rudencfs ;_ brutality. 
The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill-nature. L’E/r. 
Cro'wntsH. adj. [from clown.] 
1. Confifting of rufticks or clowns. 
Young Silvia beats her breaft, and cries aloud 
For fuccour from the clowni/b neighbourhood. 
2. Coarfe; rough; rugged. 
But with his clowni/b hands their tender wings 
He brufheth off. Spenifer’s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. i. 
3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered. 
What if we effay’d to fteal 
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The clownifh fool out of your father’s court. Shukefpeare. 
4. Clumfy ; ungainly. 
With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The clownif> mimick traverfes the ftage. Prior. 


CLo’wnisHiy. adv. 
brutally. 
Cio’wnisuness. n. f. [from chwnijb.] 
1. Rufticity; coarfenefs; unpolifhed rudenefs. 
Even his Dorick dialeét has an incomparable fweetnefs in 
its clowni/bne/s. Dryden. 
If the boy fhould not make legs very gracefully, a dancing 
maftcr will cure that defect, and wipe off that plainnefs which 
the a-la-mode people call clowni/hne/s. Locke on Education. 
2. Incivility; brutality. 
Crown’s Musrarp. n.f. An herb. Dif. 
To CLOY. v.a. [enclouer, Fr. To nail up; to ftop up.] 
1. To fatiate ; to fate; to fill beyond defire; to furfeit; to fill 
to loathing. 
The length of thofe fpeeches had not cloyed Pyrocles, though 
he were very impatient of long deliberations. | Sidney. 
The very creed of Athanafius, and that facred hymn of 
glory, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which we muft in any 
cafe pare away, left we cloy God with too much fervice. 
Hooker, b.v. fect. 42. 
_ Who can chy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaft? Shakefp. Richard II. 
Continually varying the fame fenfe, and taking up what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he fometimes cloys 
his readers inftcad of fatisfying them. Dryden. 
Whofe little ftore her well-taught mind does pleafe, 
Nor pinch’d with want, nor c/oy’d with wanton eafe. Rofcom. 
Intemperance in eating and drinking, inftcad ot delighting 
and fatisfying nature, dotk but load and c/oy it. Tilletfon. 
Settle, c/zy’d with cuftard and with praife, 
Is gather’d to the dull of ancient days. Pope's Dunciad. 
2. It feems to have, in the following paffage; another fenfe: 
perhaps to ftrike the beak together. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cays his beak, 
As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
3. To nail up guns, by ftriking a foike into the touch-hole. 
Cro'yxess. adj. [from cloy.] That of which too much cannot 
be had; that which cannot caufe fatiety. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyle/s fauce his appctite. Shat. Ant. and Cieop. 
Cro’yment. n. f. [from cloy.] Satiety ; repletion beyond ap- 
petite. 
Alas! their love may be call’d appetite : 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, f 
That fuffers furfeit, cloyment, and revolt. Sh. Twel/th Night. 
CLUB. n.f. [clwppa, Welth; &/uppel, Dutch. ] 
z. A heavy ftick ; a ftaff intended for offence. 
He ftrove his combred c/nb to quit 
Out of the carth. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 8; 
As he pulled off his helmet; a butcher flew him with 


[from clownt/b.]  Coarfely; rudely ; 


the ftroak of a club. Faywaril., 
Arnd with a knotty club another came. Dryden's «En: 
2. The name of one of the fuits of cards, 
The clubs black tyrant firft her victim dicd, 
Spite of his haughty mien and barb’rous pride. Pope. 


3. [From cleogan, to divide. Skinner.) The thot or divi» 
dend 
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dend of a reckoning, paid by the company in juft pro: 
portions. 

A fuddling couple fold ale: their humour was to drink 
drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid down their club, and 
this they called forcing a trade. L’Ejirange. 

4. An aflembly of good fellows, meeting under certain cone 
ditions. 

What right has any man to meet in factious clubs to vilify 
the government? Dryden's Medal. Dedication. 

5- Concurrence ; contribution; joint charge. 
He’s bound to vouch them for his own, 
Tho’ got b’ implicite generation, 
And general club of all the nation. 
To Crus. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To contribute toa common expence in fettled proportions. 
2. To join to one effect; to contribute feparate powers to one 
cnd. 
*Till groffer atoms, tumbling in the ftream 

Of fancy, madly met, and®ub’d into a dream. Dryden. 

Every part of the body feems to club and contribute to the 
feed, elfe why fhould parents, born blind or deaf, fometimes 


Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 1, 


generate children with the fame imperfections. Ray, 
Let fugar, wine, and cream together club, 
To make that gentle viand, fyllabub. King. 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
Club’d for a feather to his hat. Swift. 


To Crus. v.a. To pay to a common reckoning. 
Plums and direétors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will club their tefters now to take your life. Pope’s Horace. 

Fibres being diftinét, and impregnated by diftin® fpirits, 
how fhould they club their particular informations into a com- 
mon idea. Collier on Thought. 

Crusne’aven. adj. [club and head.] Having a thick head. 

Small clubheaded anterinz. Derham s Phyficotheology. 

CruzrLa’'w. n.f. [club and law.] Regulation by force; the 
law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftablifhment feem to have re- 
courfe to the laudable method of clublaw, when they find all 
other means for enforcing the abfurdity of their opinions to 
be ineffectual. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 50: 

CrusRo'om. n. f. [club and room.] The room in which a club 
or company aflembles. 

Thefe ladies refolved to give the pictures of their deceafed 
hufbands to the clubroom. Addi: Speftator, N°. 361. 

ToCtuck. v. n. [cloccian, Welth; clochat, Atmorick 3 Cloccan, 
Saxon; 4locken, Dutch.] To call chickens; as a hen. 
She, poor hen, fond of no fecond brood, 

Has cluck’d thee to the wars. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if fhe brings them to 
a river, in they go, though the hen c/ucks and calls to keep 
them out. Ray on the Creation. 

Ciump. x. f. [formed from /ump.] A fhapelefs piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly equal in its dimenfions. 

Crumps. n.f A numbfcull. Skinner. 

Cru’Msiny. adv. [from clum/y.] Awkwardly ; without readi- 
nefs; without nimblenefs; without grace. 

Upon the ground he walks very clum/ily and ridiculoufly. 

Ray on the Creation: 

This lofty humour is clum/ily and inartificially managed, 

when affected. Collier on Pride. 
Cru/Msiness. n.f. [from clumf;.] Awkwardnefs ; ungainli- 
nefs; want of readinefs, nimblenefs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefy owing to clum/finefs and 
ignorance, which either wants proper tools, or {kill to ufe 
them. Collter on Fame. 

CLU/MSY. adj. [This word, omitted in the other etymolo- 
gilts, is rightly derived by Bailey from lompfch, Dutch, ftupid, 
in Englifh, lump, clump, lumpifb, clumpi/h, clumpifbly, clumfily, 
clumfy.] Awkward; heavy; artlefs; unhandy; without 
dexterity, readinefs, or grace. It is ufed either of perfons or 
actions, or things. 

The matter ductile and fequacious, apt to be moulded into 


fuch fhapes and machines, even by clum/y fingers. Ray. 
But thou in clum/y verfe, unlick'd, unpointed, 
Haft fhamefully defy’d. . Dryden, 
That clumfy outfide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Swift. 


Ciunc. „The preterite and participle of cling. 
To Cruna, v.n. [clingan, Sax.] To dry as wood does, when 
it is laid up after it is cut. See To CLING: 
Ciunc. adj. [clungu, Sax.[ Wafted with leannefs; fhrunk 
up with cold. 
CLUSTER. n. f. [clyycen, Sax. Alifer, Dutch.) 
1. A bunch; a number of things of the fame kind growing or 
joined together. 
Grapes will continue frefh and moift all winter, if you 
hang them ¢clu/fer by clu/ter in the roof of a warm room, Bacon, 
A {welling knot is rais‘d ; 
Whence, in fhort fpace, itfelf the clu/fer fhows, 
And from earth's moifture, mixt with {un-beams, grows. 
Dinham 
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The faline-corpufcles of one liquor do varioufly a€t upon 
the tinging corpufcles of another, fo as to make many of them 
affociate into a c/u/fer, whereby two tran{parent liquors may 
compofe a coloured one. Newton’s Ott. 

An elm was near, to whofe embraces led, 
The curling vine her {welling c/u/lers {pread. 
2. A number of animals gathered together. 
As bees 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clufters. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 1.77%» 
There with their clafping fect together clung, 

And a long clu/fer from the laurel hung. Dryden's Æn. 

3. A body of people collected : ufed in contempt. 
We lov’d him; but like beafts 

And coward nobles, gave way to your cluflers, 

Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

My friend took his ftation among a clu/ter of mob, who 
were making themfelves merry with their betters.  Addi/on. 

To CLU’sSTER. v.n. [from the noun.] To grow in bunches; 
to gather themfelves into bunches, to congregate. 
Forth flourifh’d thick the c/u/fering vine. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Great father Bacchus to my fong repair ; 
For cluftering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryd, Virg. Geore 
Or from the foreft, falls the clu/ler’d {now, 
Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they {catter. Tiomfon’s Winter, 1. 790. 
To Cro’srer. v.a. To collect any thing into bodies. 
CiusTER-GRAPE. n. f. [from clufler and grape.} 

The {mall black grape is by fome called the currant, or 
clufter-grape; which I reckon the forwardeft of the black 
fort. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Cru’sTERY. adj. [from clu/ter.}] Growing in clufters. 
To CLUTCH. v.a. [Of uncertain etymology.] 
1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe; to grafp. 
Is this a dagger I fce before me, 
The handle tow’rd my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 
Shake/peare’s Macbeth: 


Pope. 


They, 
Like moles within us, heave and caft about ; 
And, ’till they foot and clutch their prey, 
They never cool. Herbert. 
A man may fet the poles together in his head, and clutch 
the whole globe at one intellectual grafp. Collier on Thought. 
BN contra¢t; to double the hand, fo as to feize and hold 
aft. 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would falute my palm. Shak. K. TFohne 
Cturcu. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The gripe; grafp; feizure. 
2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the talons. 
It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of 
a cat. L’Eftrange, Faby ii.. 
3. Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and cruelty. 
Your greedy flav’ring to devour, i 
Before ’twas in your clutches pow’r. Hudibras, ĝiii. cant. 204 
Set up the covenant on crutches, 
’Gainft thofe who have us in their clutches. Hudibras, p. tik. 
I muft have great leifure, and little care of myfelf, if I ever 
more come near the clutches of {uch a giant. Stillingfleet. 
A CLUTTER. n. /. [See CLATTER.] A noife; a buftle 5 
a bufy tumult; a hurry; a clamour, A low word. 
He faw what a c/utt:r there was with huge, over-grown 
pots, pans, and fpits. L’Eftrange, Fab. 120. 
The fav’rite child that juft begins to prattle, 
Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter, 


Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 
Why ever in thefe raging fits ? Swift. 


To CLU'TTER. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a noife, or 
buftle. 
A CLY'STER. n. f. [xvre] An injeétion into the anus. 
If nature relieves by a diarrhaea, without finking the 
ftrength of the patient, it is not to be ftopt, but promoted 
ently by emollient c/y/fers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To COACE/RVATE. v.a. [coacervo, Latin.) To heap up 
together. 
The collocation of the fpirits in bodies, whether the {pirits 
be coacervate or diffufed. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, N°. 846. 
Coacerva'TIon. n. f. [from coacervate.] The act of heap- 
ing, or ftate of being heaped together. 
The fixing of it is the equal {preading of the tangible parts, 
and the clofe coacervation of them. Bacon’s Nat Hiftory. 
COACH. n f. [coche, Fr. kotczy, among the Hungarians, by 
whom this vehicle is faid to have becn invented. Minfoew.} 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, diftinguifhed from a chariot 
by having feats fronting cach other. 
Bafilius attended for her in a coach, to carry her abroad to 
{ce fome fports. Sidney, b. ii. 
A better would you fix? 
Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope's Effay on Man. 
Suppofe that laft weck my coach was within an inch of over- 
turning 
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turning in a fmooth even way, and drawn by very gentle 
horfes. Swift. 
To Coacn. v.a. [from the noun.] To carry in a coach. 
The needy poet fticks to all he meets, 
Coach'd, carted, trod upon ; now loofe, now faft, 
And carry'd off in fome dog’s tail at lalt. Popes Dunciad. 
CoacH-sox. n. f. [coach and box.) The feat on which the 
driver of the coach fits. 

Her father had two coachmen: when one was in the coach- 
box, if the coach fwung but the leait to one fide, fhe ufed 
to fhriek. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Rull. 

CoacH-HirE. n.f. Money paid for the ufe of a hired coach. 
You exclaim as loud as thofe that praife, 
For fcraps and coach-hire, a young noble’s plays. Dryden. 
My expences in coach-bire make no final] article. Specvator. 
Coacu-nHousk. ^. f. [coach and houfe.] The houfe in which the 
coach is kept from the weather. 

Let him lie in the ftable or the coach-honfe. 

CoacH-MAKER. n.f. [coach and maker. ] 
trade is to make coaches. 
Her chariot is an empty hazcl-nut, 

Made by the joyner, Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Time out of mind, the fairies coach-makers.  Shakefpeare. 

Take care of your wheels: get a new fett bought, and 
probably the coach-maker will contider you. swift. 

Coacu-Man. n. f. [coach and man.) The driver of a coach. 
She commanded her trembling ccachman to drive her chariot 
near the body of her king. South, 
To COAT. v. n. [from cen and act.] To act together; to 
act in concert. 
But if I tell how thefe two did csatt, 
Shall [ not lie in publifhing a truth? Shake/peare. 
Coa’crion. n.f [coaéius, Lat.] Compulfion ; force, either 
re{training or impelling. , 

It had the paffions in perfect fubjection ; and though its 
command over them was perfuafive and political, yet it had 
the force of coaétion, and defpotical. South's Sermons. 

Coa'ctive. adj. [from coaé?. } 
1. Having the force of reftraining or impelling; compulfory ; 
reftrictive. 

The Levitical priefts in the old law, never arrogatei unto 
themfelves any temporal or coad?ive power. — Raleigh's Evfays. 

2. Aé.iig in cencurrence. Obfolcte. 
Imagination, 
With whkat’s unreal thou coadtive art. Shakep. Winter’, Tule. 
CoADJU'MENT. n. f. [from con and adjumentum, Latin. } Mu- 
tual affiftance. Dit. 
CoADJU'TANT. n. f: [from con and adjuto.] Helping; co- 
operating. 
Thracius coadjutant, and the roar 

Of fierce Euroclydon. 

Coapjvu'Tor. 2. f. [from con and adjutor, Latin. ] 
I. A fellow-helper ; an affiftant ; an affociate ; one engaged in 
the affiftance of another. 

I fhould not fucceed in a project, whereof I have had no 
hint from my predeceflors the poets, or, their feconds or coad- 
jutors the criticks. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

Away the friendly coadjutor flies. Garth s Difpenfary. 
A gownman of a different make, 
Whom Pallas, once Vanefla’s tutor, 
Had fix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 
2. In the canon Jaw, one who is empowered or appointed to 
perform the duties of another. 
"A bifhop that is unprofitable to his diocefe ought to be de- 
pofed, and no coadjutor afligned him. Ayliffes Parergon. 
Coapyu’vancy. n. f. [from con and adjuvo, Lat.] Help; con- 
current help; contribution of help; co-operation. 
- Cryftal is a mineral body, in the difference of ftones, made 
of alentous percolation of earth, drawn from the moft pure 
and limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldnefs of the earth 
fome concurrence and coadjuvancy, but not immediate deter- 
mination and efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, bu. 
Coapuni'Tion. n.f. [from con, ad, unitio, Lat.) “Ine con- 
jundtion of different fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of, or corrup- 
tion from, the coadunition of particles endued with contrary 
qualities. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To COAGMENT. v.a. [from con end agmen, Lat.) 10 
congregate or heap together. I have only found the participle 
in ufe. 

Had the world been coagmented from that fuppofed fortuitous 
jumble, this hypothefis had been tolerable. Glanv. Scep/. er 20% 

Coacmenra’rion. an. f. [from coagment } Collection, or coa- 
cervation into one mafs; union ; conjunction, ; 

The third part refts in -the well joining, cementing, 
and czagmentation of words, when it is fmooth, gentle, and 

reet. Benj. fobnfon’s Difcoveries. 

COA'GULARLE. adj. [from coagulate.] {hat which is capable 
of concretion. i 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with 
rain-water, the liquor will then cxtraét a fine and tranfparent 
fubftance, coagulable into vitriol. Boyle's Scept. Chym. 
Vou. L 


Swift. 


‘The artificer whofe 


Philips. 
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To COA'GULATE. v.a. [coagulo, Lat.] To force into con- 
ee d as, by the affufion of fome other fubftance, to turn 
milk. 

Roafted in wrath and fire, 

And thus o’eriizcd with coagulate gore. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Vivification ever confifteth in fpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N°. 836. 

Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated mahes, in fome 
fprings. M codward’s Natural Hiflory. 

The milk in the ftomach of calves, which is coagulated by 
the runnet, is again diffolved and rendered fluid by the gall in 
the duodenum. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

To Coa/GULATE. v.n. Torun into concretions, or conge- 
lations. ; 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part fpirit of 
wine, and two parts milk, coagulateth little, but mingleth ; 
and the {pirit fwims not above. Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitifh body, al- 
moft like butter. Boyle’s Hiflory of Fiuidity. 

CoacuLa'TIon. n. f. [from coagulate. ] 

1. Concretion; congelation; the a&t of coagulating; the ftate 
of being coagulated. 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubftance of ccagulations is net merely faline, no- 
thing diffolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. Arbuthnot on Atimests. 

Coa’/cuxarive. adj. [from coagulate.] That which has the 
power of caufing concretion, or Coagulation. 

And to manifeft yet further the coagulitive power of them, 
we have fometimes in a minute arrcited the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into a curdled fubftance, only by dex- 
teroufly mingling with it a few drops of good oil of vitriol. 

Bayles Hiftory of Firmnes. 

Coacuta’tor. n.f. [from coagulate] That which caufes 
coagulation. 

Coagulators of the humours are thofe things which expel 
the moft fluid parts, as in the cafe of incrafiating, or thick- 
ening; and by thofe things which fuck up fone of the fluid 
parts, as abforbents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

COAL. z. f. [col, Sax. kol, Germ. kole, Dut. żul, Danith.] 

1. The common foflil fewel. 

Coal is a black. fulphurous, inflammatory matter, dug out 
of the earth, ferving for fewel. It is ranked among the mi- 
nerals, and is common in Europe, though the Englifh coal is 
of moft repute. One fpecies of pit-coal is called cannel, or 
canole coal, which is found in the northern counties ; and is 
hard, glofly and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaze ‘till it be burnt out. 

Chanibers. 

Coals are folid, dry, opake, inflammable fubftances, found 
in large ftrata, {plitting horizontally more eafily than in any 
other direction ; of a glofly hue, foft and friable, not fufible, 
but eafily inflammable, and leaving a large refiduum of afhes. 

Hill on Fojjils. 
But age, enforc’d, falls by her own confent ; 

As c:a!s to afhes, when the fpirit’s fpent. Denham. 

We fhall meet with the fame mineral lodged in coals, that 
elfewhere we found in marle. Woodward's Nat. Hiftary. 

2. The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 

Whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as‘it returneth not again 
to that it was, may be called alteratio major; as when cheefe 
is made of curds, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 

3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 

You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailftones in the fun. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The rage of jealoufy then fir’d his foul, 
And his face kindled like a-burning coal. 
You 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. Sh, H. VII. 

ToCoat. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and coft, in buying the wood for this 
fervice, felling, framing, and piling it to be burnt; in fetch- 
ing the fame when it is coaled, through fuch far, foul, and 
cumberfome ways. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

z2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, near 
to the picture. Camidcn’s Remains, 

CoaL-BLACK. adj. [coal and black. ] Black in the higheft de- 
gree; of the colour of a coal. 

As burning Ætna, from his boiling ftew, 

Doth belch out fames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoak. Fairy Queen. 

Ethiopians and negrocs become coal-black from fuliginows 
efflorefcencies, and compleéctional tinctures. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Coal-black his colour, but like jet it fhonc ; 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dryden. 

Coat-pox. n. f. [coal and box.] A box to carry coals to the 
fire. 


Dryd. Fables. 
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Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal-bax, a bottle, a broom, 

and fuch other unfightly things. Swift. 

Coat-mine. n, fe [coal and mine.) A mine in which coals are 
dug ; a coal-pit. 

Springs are injurious to land, that Aow from coalmines. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

CoAL-PIT. n. f. [from coal and fit.) A pit made inthe earth, 
generally to a great depth, for digging coals, 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the finking of a 
coalpit. Woodward on Foffils. 

Coat-srone. n. f. [coal and ftone.) A fort of cannel coal. 
See Coar., 

Coal-/fone flames eafily, and burns freely ; but holds and en- 
dures the fire much longer than coal. Woodward on Foffils. 

Coar-work. n. f. [coal and work.] A coalcry; a place where 
coals arc found. 

There is a vaft treafure in the old Englifh, from whence 
authors may draw conftant fupplics; as our officers make their 
fureft remits from the coal-works and the mincs. Filton, 

Co'aLery. n f. [from coal.] A place where coals arc dug. 

Two fine ftala@tite were found hanging from a black ftone, 
at a deferted vault in Benwell coalery. Wiodward on Foffils. 

To COALESCE. v. n. [coale/eo, Latin. ] 

1. ki unite in mafles by a fpontaneous approximation to each 
other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the tranfparency 
of the air, being divided into parts too fmall to caufe any re- 
flection in their fuperficies; but when they begin to coa'efte, 
and conftitute globules, thofe globules become of a convenient 
fize to refle&t fome colours. Newton's Opt. 

2. ‘lo grow together; to join. 

Coare'scence. x. f: [from coalcfce | The act of coalefcing ; 
concretion; union. 

Coarr’rion. n.f. [from coalefco coalitum, Latin.} Union in 
one mafs or body; conjunétion of feparate parts in one 
whole. - 

‘The world’s a mafs of heterogencous confiftences, and every 
part thereof a coalition of diftinguifhable varieties. Glanv. Scepf: 

In the firft coalition of a people, their profpect is not great: 
they provide laws for their prefent exigence and convenience. 

Hales Common Law of England. 

"Tis neceflary that thefe fquandered atoms fhould convene 
and unite into great maffes: without fuch a coalition the chaos 
muft have reigned to all eternity. Bentley, 

Co’aty. adj. [from coal.] Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee. Mi'ton, 

Coapra’tion. n. f. [from con and apto, Lat] The adjuft- 
ment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is 
ftruck, and the other aétions belonging to the engine are per- 
formed by virtue of the fize, fhape, bignefs, and coaptation of 
the feveral parts. Boyles Scep. Chym. 

The fame method makes both profe and verfe beautiful, 
which confifts in the judicious coaptation and ranging of the 
words. Broome on the Odyffey. 

To COARCT. v. a. [coaréio, Latin. ] 

1. To ftraighten ; to confine into a narrow compafs. 

2. To contract power. 

If a man coaré?s himfelf to the extremity of an aét, he muft 
blame and impute it to himfelf, that he has thus coaréted or 
itraightened himfelf fo far. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

Coarcra’rion. n. f. [from coarf.] 

i. Confinement; reftraint to a narrow fpace. 

The greateft winds, if they have no coaréation, or blow 
not hollow, give an interiour found. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

2. Contraction of any fpace. 

Straighten the artery never fo much, provided the fides of it 
do not meet, the veffel will continue to beat below, or be- 
yond the coar@ation. Ray on the Creation, 

3. Reftraint of liberty. 

Election is oppofed not only to coaétion, but alfo to co- 
arZtation, or determination to one. Bramb. againf? Hobbs. 

COARSE. adj. 

1. Not refined; not feparated from impurities or bafer parts, 

I fecl 

Of what céarfe metal ye are molded. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. Not foft or fine: ufed of cloath, of which the threads are 
large. 

3- Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. e 

4- Grofs; not delicate. 

*Tis not the coarfer tye of human law 

That binds thcir peace. 

5. Inelegant; rude; unpolithed. 

Praife of Virgil is againft myfelf, for prefuming to copy, 
in my coarfe Englifh, his beautiful exprefions. Dryd. Æn. 

6. Unaccomplithed ; unfinifhed by art or education. 

Practical rules may be ufeful to fuch as are remote from 
advice, and to coarfe practitioners, which they are obliged to 
make ufe of. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

7. Mean; not nice; not clegant; vile. 

~ Ill confort, and a coar/e perfume, 
Difgrace the delicacy of a feat. 


Thomfon’s Spring. 


Rofcommon, 
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A carfe and ufelefs dunghill weed, 

Fix’d to one spot, to rot juft as it grows. Ctway’s Orphan, 

From this coarfe mixture of terreftrial parts, 

Defire and fear by turns poflefs their hearts. Dryden’s En, 
Co’arseLy. adv. [from coarfe.] i 
1. Without finenefs; without refinement. 

2. Meanly; not elegantly. 
John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarfely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Br. Vul. Err. 
3- Rudely; not civilly. 

‘The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 

coarjely ufed. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 
4. Inelegantly, 

Be pleafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s poetry, 
coarfely tranflated ; but which yet retains fome beauties, of the 
author. Dryden's Virgil, Dedicatisn. 

Co’aRsENEss. n. f. [from coarse. } 
I. Impurity ; unrefined ftate. 

Firft know the materials whereof the glafs is made; then 

confider what the reafon is of the coar/ene/s or dearnels. Bacon. 
2. Roughnefs ; want of finenefs. 
3- Groflnefs ; want of delicacy. . i 

*Tis with friends (pardon the coarfenefs of the illuftration) 

as with dogs in couples; they fhould be of the fame fize. 
L’Efirange, Fabie 25. 


4. Roughnefs; rudenefs of manners. 
A bafe wild olive he remains; 
The fhrub the coarfenefs of the clown retains. Garth’s Ovid. 
5. Meannefs; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurioufnefs of the Hollanders, the coarfene/s 
of their food and raiment, and their little indulgences of plea- 
fure. Addifon on the War. 

COAST. n. f. [cofe, Fr. cofa, Latin.] 
1. The edge or margin of the land next the fea; the fhore. 
It is not ufed for the banks of lefs waters. 

He fees in Englifh fhips the Holland coa/t. Dryden. 
2. It feems to be taken by Newton for fide, like the French cofle. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of the cryftal, 
inclines and bends the rays towards the coa/?, of unufual re- 
fraction; otherwife the rays would not be refracted towards 
that coa/? rather than any other coa/?, both at their incidence 
and at their emergence, fo as to emerge by a contrary fitua- 
tion of the caa/?. Newton's Opt. 

3. The Coast is clear. A proverbial expreffion. The danger 
is over; the enemies have marched off. 

Going out, and feeing that the coa/? was clear, Zelmane 


difmiffed Mufidorus. Sidney. 
The royal fpy, when now the coa/? was clear, 
Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen. Dryden. 


To Coasr. v. n. [from the noun] To fail clofe by the coaft; 
to fail within fight of land. 
But fteer my veffel with a fteady hand, 

And coaf? along the fhore in fight of land. Dryden's Virgil, 

The antients coa/ed only in their navigation, feldom taking 
the open fea. Arbuthnot on Cons. 

To Coast. v.a. To fail by; to fail near to. 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the 
compafs, was fain to ccaf? that fhore. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

The greateft entertainment we found in coafting it, were 
the feveral profpects of woods,. vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields which lie on the borders of it. Addtfon on Italy. 

Co‘asrer. n.f. [from coa/?] He that fails timoroufly near 
the fhore. 
In our {mall fkif we muft not launch too far; 
We here but coa/fers, not difcov’rers are. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
COAT. n.f. [cotte, Fr. c.tta, Italian. ] 
1. The upper garment. 

He was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 
coat was five thoufand fhekels of brafs. 1 Sam. xvi. 5. 

The coat of many colours they brought to their father, and 
faid, this have we found: know now whether it be thy fon’s 
coat or no. Gen. xxxvii, 30. 

2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his infancy ; the lower part 
of a woman’s drefs. 

A friend's younger fon, a child in coats, was not eafily 
brought to his book. Lecke. 

3. The habit or vefture, as demonftrative of the office. 

For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excufeable, 
becaufe many of his coat, in thofe times, are not only martial 
directors, but commanders, Howel's Vocal Forreft. 

Men of his coat fhould be minding their pray’rs, - 
And not among ladies, to give themlelves airs, Swift. 
4. The hair or fur of a beaft; the covering of any animal, 
He clad 

Their nakednefs with fkins of beafts; or flain, - 

Or, as the fnake, with youthful coat repaid’; 

And thought not much to clothe his enemics. Milton. 

Give your horfe fome powder of brimftone in hi; oats, and 
it will make his coat lie fine. Mortimer’s Hustandry. 

You have given us milk 
In lufcious ftreams, and lent us your own ceat 
Againft the winter’s cold, Thomfon's Spring. 
2 5. Any 
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5. Any tegument ; tunick; or covering. 

The eye is defended with four coats or fkins. > Peacham. 

The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating 
in the brain, their teguments terminating in the coats of the 
eyc. Derham’s Phyfico-Theo'ogy. 

Amber is a nodule, invefted with a coat, called rock-amber, 

Woodward on Foffils. 
6. That on which the enfigns armorial are portrayed. 
The herald of tove’s mighty king, 
In whofe coat armour richly are difplay’d 
All forts of flowers the which on earth do fpring. Spenfer. 
Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 
Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
At each trumpet was a banner bound, 
Which, waving in the wind, difplay’d at large 
Their mafter’s coat of arms and knightly charge. Dryden. 
To Coar. v.a. [from the noun.]° To cover; to inveit; to 
overfpread: as, to coat a retort; to “oat a ceiling. 
To COAX. v.a. To whceedie; to flatter; to humour. A 
low word, 

The nurfe had changed her note; for fhe was then muz- 
zling and coaxing the child; that’s a good dear, fays fhe. 

DEftrange. 

I coax ! I wheedle! I'm above it. Fargubar’s Re r. Officer. 

Coaxer. 1. f. [from the verb ] A wheedler; a flatterer. 

Cos. A word often ufed in the compofition of low terms; 
corrupted from cop, Sax. opf, Germ. the head or top. 

Cos. nf. A fort of fea-fow]; called alfo /ca-cob. Philips. 

Co'zatr. n.f. A marcafite frequent in Saxony. 

Covalt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick; contains 
copper and fome filver. Being fublimed, the flores are of a blue 
colour: thefe German mineralifts call zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denfe, compact, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and fhining, and much refembling fome of the anti- 
monial ores. It is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and 
England; but ours is a poor kind. From cobalt are pro- 
duccd the three forts of arfenick, white, ycllow, and red; as 
alfo zaffre and {malt. Hill on Foffils. 

To COBBLE. v. a. [kobler, Danifh.] 
1. To mend any thing coarfely : ufed generally of thoes. 

If you be out, fr, I can mend you.—Why, fir, cobble 

you. Shake/p. Juus Cafar. 
They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
Whar’s done i th’ capitol; making parties ftrong, 
And feeble fuch as ftand not in their liking, 
Below their cobb'ed fhocs. Shakefp. Coriolunus. 
Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their 
trade, have raifed themfelves from cobbiing to fluxing. L’Ejir. 
2. To do or make any thing clumfily, or unhandily. 
Rejeét the naufeous praifes of the times: 
Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rhimes. Dryden. 
Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere bungling and 
blundering, nothing effected for any purpofe or defign, but all 
ill favouredly cobbled and jumbled together. Bentley. 
Co’serer. n. f. [from cobble ] 
1. A mender of old fhoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the 

cafting vote for the life of a criminal. Addifon on Italy. 
2. A clumfy workman in general. 
What trade are you ?— 

Truly, fir, in refpeét of a fine workman, I am but, as you 

would fay, a cobbler. Shake/peare's Julius Cafar. 
3. In a kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean perfon. 
Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 

Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ; ? 

As if what we efteem in cobblers bafe, è 

Would the high family of Brutus grace. Dryd. Juv. J 

Co'srrons. n.f: [cob and irow.] Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen; as fpits, ranges, cob:rons, 
and pots. Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 

Cosi'sHop. n. f. [con and bifbop.] A coadjutant bifhop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made ufe of Auftin as 
a cobifhop, for the benefit of the church of Hippo. ~ Ayiiffe. 

Co'snur. n.f. [cob and nut.] 
1. Sce HAzeEL, of which it is a fpecies. 
2. A boy’s game; the conquering nut. 
Co'sswan. n. f. [cob, head, and fwan.] The head or leading 
fwan. 
Pm not taken 

With a cobfwan, or a high-mounting bull, 

As foolifh Leda and Furopa were. Ben. Folnfon’s Catiline. 
Co'swFB. 7. f. [kopweb, Dutch. ] 
1. The web or net of a fpider. 

The lucklefs Clarion, 

With violent fwift flight, forth carried 

Into the curfed cobweb, which his foe 

Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenfer. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimmed, rufhes ftrewed, and 
cobwebs {wept. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

The fpider went into the houfe of a burgher, and fell pre- 
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fently to her net-work of drawing cobwebs up and down. 
L’ Ejirange's Fab-es. 
2. Any fnare, or trap; implying infidioufnefs and weaknefs. 
For he a rope of fand could twilt, 

As tough as learned Sorbonift; 

And weave finc cobwebs fit for fcull 

That’s empty, when the moon is full. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Chronology at beft is but a cobweb law, and he broke 
through it with his weight. Dryden's Dedicat. Ain. 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch finall flies; but 
let wafps and hornets break through. Swift. 

Cocoa i i sce" ACh. 

Coccr’FERous. adj. [from xoxxis, and fero, Lat ] All plants or 
trees are fo called that have berries. Quincy. 

CocHINEAL. n.f. [cochinilla, Span. a woodloufe.] 

An infeét gathered upon the opuntia, and dried; from 
which a beautiful red colour is extracted. Fill. 

Co’cHLEARY. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a fcrew.] Screwform ; 
in the form of a fcrew. 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy fpires, and 
cochleary turnings about it, which agreeth with the defcription 
of the unicorn’s horn in A lian. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co'CHLEA‘TED. adj. [from cchlea, Lat ] Of a {crewed or tur- 
binated form. 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the cavity of the 
umbilici of fhells, of the fame fort with the foregoing: they 
are of a cochleated figure, Wosdward on Foffils. 

COCK. 2. f. [cocc, Saxon; cog, French. } 
1. The male to the hen ; a domcftick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs; hens, little or none. 

Bacin’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 85. 
True cocks oœ’ th’ game, 

That never afk for what, or whom, they fight; 

But turn ’em out, and fhew ’em but a foe, 

Cry liberty, and that’s a caufe of quarrcl. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Fhe careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearlefs co-4. 

2. The male of any fmall birds. 

He was confirmed in this by obferving, that calves and 
philofophers, tygers and ftatefmen, cock {parrows and coquets, 
exactly refemble one another in the formation of the pineal 
gland. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

3. The weathercock, that fhews the direétion of the wind by 
turning 
You cataracts and hurricanoes fpout, 
*Till you have drench’d our fteeples, drown’d the cocks / 
Shaiefpeare’s King Lear. 


Thomfon's Spring. 


4. A fpout to let out water at will, by turning the ftop. 


When every room 

Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray’d with minftrelfy, 

I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock, 

And fet minc eyes at flow. Shake/peare’s Timon. 

It were good there were a little cock made in the belly of 
the upper glafs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 10. 

Thus the fmall jett, which hafty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope’s Dunc. 

5. The notch of an arrow. 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that ftrikes with the flint. [From 
cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps from 
the action, like that of a cock pecking. } 

With hafty rage he fnatch’d 

His cunfhot, that in holfters watch’d, 

And bending ca, he levell’d full 

Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s fkull. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

A feven-fhot gun carries powder and bullets for feven 
charges and difcharges. Under the breech of the barrel is one 
bex for the powder ; a little before the lock another for the 
bullets; behind the cock a charger, which carries the powder 
from the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Grew. 

7. Aconquerour ; a leader; a governing man. 

Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the club fince he Icft us. 

Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 130. 
My fchoolmafter call’d me a dunce and a fool ; 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the fchool. 

8. Cockcrowing; a note of the time ina morning. 

We were caroufing till the fecond cock. Shakef. Macbeth. 

He begins at curfew, and goes’till the firft cock, Shake/p. 

9. A-cockboat ; a final! boat. 

They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and fifherboats 
hovering on the coaft. Carew’s Survey of Cormual. 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 

Diminith’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy, i 

Almoft too fmall for fight. shakefp. King Lear. 

10. A fmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.) 

As foon as the dew is off the ground fpread the hay again, 
and turn it, that it may wither on the other fide : then handle 
it, and, if you find it dry, make.it up into cocks.  Afortimer. 

11. The form of a hat. [l'rom the comb of the cock. ] 

You may fee many a fmart rhetorician turning his hat 

in 


Swift. 
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moulding it into fevéral different cocks. 
Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 408. 
12. The ftyle or gnomon of a dial. Chambers, 
13. The needle of a balance. 
14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant; exulting. 
Now I am a frifker, all men on me look ; 
What fhould I do but fet cock on the hoop ? Camden's Remains. 
You'll make a mutiny among my guefts ! 
You wili fet cock a hoop ! Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet, 
For Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 
And having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cock a hoop. 
To Cock. v a. [from the noun ] 
1. To fet erect; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds his head. 
This is that mufcle which performs the motion fo often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talk of a man’s 
cocking his nofe, or playing the rhinoceros. Addifon’s Spe. 
Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his cars ; 


in his hands, 


Fludibras, p.i. cant, 3. 


O'er yonder ftile fee Lubberkin appears. Gay's Pa/torals. 
Dick would cock his nofe in fcorn, 
But Tom was kind and loving. Swift. 


2. To fet up the hat with an air of petulance and pertniefs. 
Dick, who thus long had paffive fat, 
Here ftrok’d his chin and ¢:c#’d his hat. Prior. 
An alert young fellow cock’d his hat upon a friend of his 
who entered. Addifon's Speciator, N°. 403. 
3. To mould the form of the hat. 
4- To fix the cock of a gun ready for a difcharge. 
Some of them holding up their piftols cocked, near the door 
of the houfe, which they kept open. Dryd. Dedicat, En. 
5. To raife hay in {mall heaps. 
Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 
Or fummer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
To Cock. v. 2. 
1. To ftrut; to hold up the head, and look big, or menacing, 
or pert. 
Sir Fopling is a fool fo nicely writ, 
The ladies would miftake him for a wit; 
And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 
I vow, methinks, he’s pretty company. Dryden. 
Every one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pretends to over- 
look us. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 108. 
2. To train or ufe fighting cocks. 
Cries out ’gainft cocking, fince he cannot bet. B. Fobnfin. 
Cock, incompofition, fignifies {mall or little. 
Cocka’pE. n. f. [from cock.] A ribband worn in the hat. 
A Co'CKATRICE. n. f. [from cock and accep, Sax, a ferpent.] 
A ferpent fuppofed to rife from a cock’s egg. 
‘They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 


Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night.. 


This was the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that 

was able to deftroy thofe that did not efpy him firft. Bacon. 

This cockatrice is fooneft crufhed in the fhell; but, if it 

grows, it turns to a ferpent and a dragon. Taylor. 

My wife! ’tis the, the very cockatrice ! Congr. Old Batchelor. 

Co'cknoar. n. f. [cock and beat} A {mall boat belonging to 
a fhip. 

That invincible armada, which having nct fo much as fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taking a cockbcat of ours at 
fea, wandered through the wildernefs of the northern feas. 

Bacon on the War with Spain. 

Did they, indeed, think it lefs difhonour to God to be like 

a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat, than to be like a man? 
Stilline fleets Defence of Dije. on Ran. Idolatry. 
Co'cksroartH. 2, f. Broath made by boiling a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-meats; as veal or cockbroaths, prepared 

with French barley. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Cockcrowinc. n. f. [cock and crow] The time at which 
cocks crow; the morning. 

Ye know not when the mafter of the houfe cometh; at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cockcrswing, or in the morn- 
ing. Mar. xiii. 35. 

To Co'cKER. v. a. [cogueliner, French] To cade; to fondle ; 
to indulge. 

Moft children’s couftitutions are fpoilcd by coctering and 
tendernefs. Locke on Education, Jet. 4, 

He that will give his fon fugar-plums to make him learn, 
does but authorize his love of pleafure, and cocker up that pro- 
penfity which he ought to fubdue. Locke on Education, Ja $2. 

Bred a fondling and an heirefs ; 
Cocker’d by the fervants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground. Swift, 
Co'CKER. n. f. [from cock.] One who follows the fport of 
cockfightingy 
Co/cKEREL., n.f. [from cock] A young cock. 
„„ Which of them firft begins to crow ?— 
The old cock ?—The cockerel, Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy fpurs 
Are grown to fhirpnefs ? Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Co'cK Et. nf. [OF uncertain derivation. ] 
A feal belonging to the king’s cultomhoufe: likewife a 
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fcroll of parchment, fcaled and dclivered by the officers of 
the cuftomhoufe to merchants, as a warrant that their mer- 
chandize is entercd. Cowel. 


The greateft profit did arife by the cocket of hides; for wool ~ 


and woolfells were cver of little valuc in this kingdom. Davies. 
Co'ckricur. nf. [cock and fight.] A battle or match of 

cocks. 
In cockfi¢hts, to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
more cowardly. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 990. 
At the feafons of football and cockfighting, thefe little re- 


publicks reaffume their national hatred to each other. Addifon. — 
Cocknorse. [cock and horfe.] On horfeback ; triumphant; ~ 


exulting. 
Alma, they ftrenuoufly maintain, 
Sits cockhorfe on her throne the brain. Prior. 
CO'CKLE. n.f. [coquille, French.) A fmall teftaceous fith. 
Tt is a cockle, or a walnut-fhell. Stas. Tam. of Shrew. 
We may, I think, from the make of an oyfler, or cockle, 


reafonably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor fo quick 


fenfes, as a man. Lo-he. 
‘Three common cockle fhells, out of gravel pits. /Vo-dward. 
CockLe-stairs. x. f. Winding or {piral ftairs. Chambers. 
Co'cKLE. n. f. [cocccl, Saxon.] A weed that grows in corn. 
The fame with corn-rofe; a fpecies of Poppy. 
In foothing them we nourith, ’gainft our fenate, 7 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shakefprare. 
Good feed degenerates, and oft’ obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into coce ftrays. Donre. 
To Co'cKLE. v.a. [from cockle] To contraét into wrinkles 
like the {nell of a cockle. 
Show’rs foon drench the camblet’s cocked grain. Cay. 
Co'cKLED. adj. [from cock'e.] Shelled; or perhaps cochleate, 
turbinated. 
Love’s feeling is more foft and fenfible, 
Than are the tender horns of cocéled {nails. Shakejeare: 
Co'cKLOFT. n.f. [cock and loft.] The room over the garret, 
in which fowls are fuppofed to rooft. 
If the loweft floors already bura, 
Cocklofts and garrets foon will take their turn. Dryd. Juv. 
My garrets, or rather my cocklofts indeed, are very indiffe- 
rently furnifed ; but they are rooms to lay lumber in. Swift. 
Co'CKMASTER. n.f. [cock and mafler.] One that breeds 
game cocks, 
A cockmafier bought a patridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. L’Eftrange. 
Co'ckmatcH, n. f. [cock and match.] Cockfight for a prize. 
At the fame time that the heads of parties freferve 
towards one another an outward fhew of good breeding, their 
tools will not fo much as mingle together at a cochmatch. 
Addifon’s Spefator, N°. 126. 
Though quail-fighting is what is moft taken notice of, they 
had doubtlefs cockmatches alfo. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 
Co'cK NEY. x. f. [A word of which the original is much con- 
troverted. The French ufe an expreffion, Pais de cocaigne, 
for a country of dainties. 
Paris efè pour un riche un Pais de cocaigne. Eoileau. 
Of this word they are not able to fettle the original. It ap- 


pears, whatever was its firft ground, to be very ancient, being 


mentioned in an old Normanno-Saxon poem : 
Far in fee by weft Spayng, 

Is a lond yhoxe cocayng. 

On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 

Nunc coguin, coquine. Quæ olim apud Gallas otio, gulæ & 
ventri deditos, ignavum, ignavam, defidiojuin, defidiofam, fea~ 
nem fignificabant. Hinc urbanos utpote å rufticis laboribus ad 
vitam fedentariam, & quafi defidiofam avocatos pagani noftri 
olim cokaignes, quod nunc fcribitur cockneys, vocabant. Et 
poëta hic nofter in monachos & moniales, ut fegne genus 
hominum, qui defidiæ dediti, ventri indulgebant, & coquinæ 
amatores erant, malevolentiffime invchitur, monafteria & mo- 
nafticam vitam in defcriptione tcrræ cockainee, parabolice 
perítringens. ] - 

. A native of London, by way of contempt. 

So the cockney did to the cels, when fhe put them i’ th’ pafty 

alive. Shakejp. King Lear. 
For who is fuch a cockney in his heart, 

Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part, 

To fcorn that union, by which we may , 

Boaft ’twas his countryman that writ this play. Dorfen, 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is furprized at 
many common practices of rural affairs- Wats. 

2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mcan, defpicalle citizen. 

lam afraid this great lubber, the world. will prove a 

cockney. Shakefp. Twelfth Nights 
Co/ckpit. 7. f. [cock and pit.} 
1. The arca where cocks fight. 

Can this cockfit hold 

The vafty field of France? Slateth. Henry V. 

And now have I gained the cockpit of the weft:rn world, 

and academy of arms, for many years.  Hlowe:’s bca! Forre/t. 

z. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, where are {ub- 

divifions for the purfer, the furgeon, aad his mates. Harris. 

Co'cxscoMB: 


= 


COD 
otx’scomn. n. f. [cock and comb.] A plant. The fame with 
LonsEWORT, which fee. 
Cock’ sHE AD. n. f A plant, named alfo fainfoin. 

It lath a papitionaceous fower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal; which afterwards becomes a crettcd pod, 
fomctimes rough and full of feeds, thaped like a kidney. The 
flowers grow in a thick fpike. It is an abiding plant, and 
eftcemed one of the beft forts of fodder for cattle. Miller. 

Co'cxsHUT. n f. [from cock and fhut ] ‘The clofe of the even- 
ing, at which time poultry go to rool. 
Surrey and himfelf, 

Much about cock/hut time, from troop to troep, 

Went through the army. Shakefp. Richard II. 
Co’ckspur. n. j. [cock and fpur.] Virginian hawthorn. A 

fpecies of MEpLaAr, which fee. 

Its large and beautiful flowers are produced in great bunches 
at the extremities of the branches; and its fruit, which is 
ripe in autumn, makes a fine appearance, growing in great 
cluiters; and is efleemed good food for decr. Afiller. 

Cock:ure. [from cock ard /ure.] Confdently certain ; with- 
out fear or diffidence. A word of contempt. 
We fteal, as in a caftle, cockfure. Shakejp. Henry VI. p.i. 

I thought myfelf cock/ure of his horfe, which he readily 
promifed me. Pope's Letters. 

Cockswain. n.f. [cogzypaine, Saxon.] The officer who 
has the command of the cockbcat. Corruptly Coxon. 

Cockweep. n. f. [from cock and weed.) The name of a plant, 
called alfo DII TANDER, or Pepperwort, which fee. 

Cocoa. n.f. [cacao‘a', Span. and therefore more properly 
writen cacao. | 

A fpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in moft of the inhabited 
paris of the Fait and Weft Indies; but thought a native of 
the Maldives. It is one of the moft ufeful trees to the inha- 
bitants of America. ‘Ihe bark of the nut is made into cor- 
dage, and the fhe!l into drinking bowls. The kernel of the 
nut affords them a wholefome food, and the milk contained in 
the fhell a cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees are ufed 
for thatching their houfes, and are alfo wrought into bafkets, 
and moft other things that are made of ofiers in Europe. 

Miller. 

The cacao‘or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong figure, 
much refembling a large olive in fize and fhape. It is com- 
pofed of a thin but hard and woody coat or fkin, of a dark 
blackifh colour; and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole 
cavity, flefhy, dry, firm, and fattifh to the touch, of a dufky 
colour, an agrecable fmell, and a pleafant and peculiar tafte. 
It was unknown to us ’till the difcovery of America, where 
the natives not only drank the liquor made from the nuts, in 
the manncr we do chocolate, but alfo ufed them as money. 
The tree is not very tall, but grows regularly, and is of a 
beautiful form, efpecially when loaded with its fruit. Its ftem 
is of the thicknefs of a man’s leg, and but a few feet in height; 
its bark rough, and full of tubercles; and its leaves fix or 
eight inches long, half as much in breadth, and pointed at the 
ends. The flowers ítand on the branches, and even on the 
trunk of the tree, in clufters, each having its own pedicle, an 
inch and fometimes lefs in length: they are fmall, of a ycl- 
Jowifh colour, and are fucceeded by the fruit, which is large 
and oblong. refembling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight inches 
in length, and three or four in thicknefs; and, when fully 
ripe, it is of a purple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit 
are lodged the cocoa nuts, ufually about thirty in number. 
This tree flowers twice or thrce times in the year, and ripens 
as many feries of fruits. Hills Hiffory of the Mat. Medica. 

Amid’ thofe orchards of the fun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its frefhening wine.  Thom/on. 
Co'crILE. adj. [cod?iis, Lat.] Made by baking, as a brick. 
Co’ction. n. J. [coctio, Lat.) The act of boiling. 

‘The difeafe is fometimes attended with expectoration from 
the lungs, and that is taken off by a co¢/ion and refolution of 
the feverifh matter, or terminatcs in fuppurations or a gan- 
grene. Arbuthnot on Dret. 

COD: 
Erhi ln f A fea fifh. 
COD. z. J. [codde, Saxon.] Any cafe or hufk in which feeds 
are lodged. 
Thy corn thou there may’ft fafely fow, 

Where in full cods laft year rich peafe did grow. May’s Virg. 

They let peafe lie in {mall heaps as they are reaped, till they 
find the hawm and cod dry. Motimer’s Hustandry. 

To Cop. v. n. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a cod. 

All codded grain being a deftroyer of wecds, an improver 

of land, and a preparer of it for other crops. Mort. Husband. 
Coppers. x. f. [from cod.] Gatherers of peafe. Dit, 
Cove. n f. [codex, Latia } 
1. A book. 
2. A book of the civil law. 

We find in thc'l'heodofian and Juftinian code the intereft 
of trade very well provided for. Arbuthnot o1 Coins. 

Indenturcs, cov’nants, articles they draw, 
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Large as the fields themfelves; and larger far 

Than civil codes with all their vlofies are. Pote's Sat. 
Co'viciL. n. f. [codicillus, Latin.} An appendage to a wall. 

The man fufpeéts his lady's crying, 

Was but to gain him to appoint her, 

By codicil, a larger jointure. Prin. 
Copi‘Lue. n.f. [cedike, Er. codillo, Span.) A term at ombre; 

when the game is won againft the player. 
She fees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 

Jaft in the jaws of ruin, and codille. Pope's Raye of the Tock. 
To CO'DLE. v.a. [cequo coélulo, Lat, Skimmer.) “Vo parboil ; 

to fofien by the heat of water. 
Coprinc. n./. [from T3 codie J 
to te mixed with milk. 

In July come gillifowers of all varictics, carly pears and 
plums in fruit, gennitings and co«lings. Lacon, Effay 47. 

Their entertainment at the height, 

In cream and codtings rev'ling with delight. King's Cookery. 

He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, fouth of a codling 
hedge." = Mortimer’s Hus! andry. 

A codlirg, e’re it went his lip in, 

Woud {trait become a golden pippin. Swift. 
CoE'FFICACY. n. f. [con and efficacia, Lat.] The power of 

feveral things acting together to produce an cffcét. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thofe ftars, or 
coefficacy particular in medications. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Correrciency. m f. [con and effcio, Latin ] Cooperation ; 
the ftate of acting together to fome fingle end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by the fpirits 
inftrumental coeficiency, requires, that they be kept together, 
without diftinction or diffipation. Glanvilie’s Scepf. Scient, 

Coerricient. n f. [con and efficiens, Latin. ] 
1. That which unites its a&tion with the action ef another. 
2. In algebra. 

Such numbers, or given quantities, that are put befcre 
letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters they are 
fuppofed to be multiplied, and fo do make a rectangle, or pro- 
duct with the letters; as 4a, bx, cxx; where 4 is the coeffi- 
cient of 4a; bof bx, andcof cxx. Chambers. 

3. In fluxions. 

The cocficrent of any generating term (in fluxions) is the quan- 
tity arifing by the divifion of that term, by the generated 
quantity. Chambers. 

Co’eL1ack Paffion, A diarrhea, or fux, that arifes from 
the indigeftion or putrefaction of food in the ftomach 
and bowels, whereby the aliment comes away little altered 
from what it was when eaten, or changed like corrupted ftink- 
ing fleth. Quincy. 

Coe’mprion. 2. f. [coemptio, Lat.] The act of buying up 
the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, where they 
are not reftrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon's Effays. 

Cor Quat. adj. [from con and egualis, Lat.] Equal; being in. 
the fame ftate with another. 

Henry the fifth did fometime prophecy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal, 

He’ll make his cap coegual with the crown. Shak. Hen. VI. 
CoEQUA'LITY. n.f. [from coegual] ‘The ftate of being equal. 
To COE/RCE. v. a. [ccerceo, Latin.] To reftrain; to keep 

in order by force. 

Punifhments are manifold, that they may coerce this profli- 
gate fort. Ayliffe's Parergzon. 

CoE’'RCIBLE. adj. [from coerce. ] 

1. That may be reftrained. 

2. That ought to be reftrained. 

Cok’Rrcion. n.f. [from cerce ] Penal reftraint; check. 

The ccercion or execution of the fentence in ecclefiaftical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the perfon contuma- 
cious. Hales Hiflory of the Commin Law. 

Government has coercion and animadverfion upon fuch as 
neglect their duty ; without which coercive power, all govern- 
ment is toothlefs and precarious. South's Sermons. 

Coe’rcive. adj. [from corce ] 

1. ‘That which has the power of laying reftraint. 

All things on the furface fread, are bound 

By their ccercive vigour to the ground ! Blackmore. 
2. That which has the authority of reftraining by punifhment. 

For minifters to feek that themfelves might have coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly conftrued. 

Hooker, Preface. 

The virtues of a magiftrate or general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counfel, active fortitude, coercive power, awful com- 
mand, and the exercife of magnanimity, as well as juftice. 

Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

Cogsse’NTIAL. adj. [con and effentia, Latin. f+ Participating 
of the fame effence. 

The Lord our God is but one God, in which indivifible 
unity we adore the father, as being altogether of hinifelf ; we 
glorify that confubftantial word which is the fon; we blefs 
and magnify that coe/feutial fpirit cternally proceeding from 
both, which is the holy zhoft. Hover; bMS 16 
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An apple generally codled, 
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UOEssENTIA'LITY., n f. [from coeffentia!.] Participation of 
the fame eflence. f 

Corra’‘Ngous, adj, [con and etas, Latin ] 

1. Of the fame age with another. Somctimes with to 

Five was old as Adam, and Cain their fon coctaneous unto 
both. Ercaun’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 3. 

Every fault hath fome penal cffećts, coetaneous to the act. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 6. 
2. Sometimes with. 

Through the body every member fuftains another; and all 

are cortancous, becaufe none can fubfift alone. Bentley's Serm. 
COE TERNAL. adj. [con and æternus, Lat] Equally eternal 
with another. 

Or of the eternal caeternal beam! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

CoETE'RNALLY. adv. [from coeteria.] In a ftate of equal 
eternity with another. 

Arius had already difhonoured his coeternally begotten fon. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 52. 
COETE'RNITY. x. f. [from coeternal.] Having exiftence from 
eternitv equal with another eternal being. 

The eternity of the fon’s generation, and his coeternity and 
confubftantiality with the father, when he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond’s Fund. 

COE'VAL. adj. [coevus, Latin.] 
1, Of the fame age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock, 
Coeval, and new fhorn, from the clear brook 
Recent. 

2. Of the fame age with another, followed by with. 

This religion cannot pretend to be coeval with mankind. 

Ha!e’s Origin of Mankind. 

The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of 
the earth upon its own axis, by the very hypothefis are coegual 
with the former. Bentley's Sermsi:s. 

Silence! coeval with eternity ; 

Thou wert, e’re nature firft began to be : 

’T was one vaft nothing all, and all flept faft in thee. Pope. 

3. Sometimes by to. 

Although we had no monuments of religion ancienter than 
idolatry, we have no reafon to conclude, that idolatrous reli- 
gion was coeval to mankind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Cor’vaL. n.f. [from the adjeCtive.] A contemporary. 

As it were not enough to have outdone all your coewals in 

wit, you will exeel them in good gature. Pope. 
Cor’vous. adj. [coevus, Lat.] Of the fame age. 

Then it fhould not have been the firft, as fuppofing fome 

other thing coevous to it. South's Sermons. 
To Coexi'st. v. n. [con and exiffo, Latin.] 
1. Vo exift at the fame time. 

The three {tars that coexi/? in heavenly conftellations, are a 
multitude of ftars. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Of fubftances no one has any clear idea, farther than of 
certain fimple ideas coexi/fing together. Locke. 

2. Followed by with. 

It is fufficient that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance ne- 
ver coexiffed. Locke. 

Coexistence. n. f. [from coexi/?.] 
1. Having exiftence at the fame time with another. 

The meafuring of any duration, by fome motion, depends 
not on the real coexi/fence of that thing to that motion, or 
any other periods of revolution. Locke. 

2. More commonly followed by with. 

We can demonftrate the being of God’s eternal ideas, and 

their coexiffence with him. Grew’s Cofmol. b. ii. €. 4. f. 24. 
Coexi'sTENT. adj. [from coexi/?.] 
1. Having exiftence at the fame time with another, with fo. 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing by time, it is 
not requifite that that thing fhould be coex:/fent to the motion 
we meafure by, or any other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometiines with. 

This proves no antecedent neceffity, but coexi/fent with the 
act. Brambh. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration as is co- 
exijlent with the motions of the great bodies of the univerfe. 

Lockes Works. 

All that one point is either future or paft, and-no parts 

are coexifient or Contemporary with it. Bentley s Sermons. 
To CoextEFND. v.a. [con and extendo, Lat.] ‘fo extend 
to the fame {pace or duration with another. 

Every motion is, in fome fort, coextended with the body 
moved. Grew’s Cofmnol. b. ii. c 1. f. 2. 

CoeExtE'’Nsion. n.f. [from coextend ] The act or ftate of ex- 
tending to the fame fpace or duration with another. 

And though it be a fpirit, yet I find it is no inconvenience 
to have fome analogy, at Icaft of coextenfion, with my body. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
COPRBE. 17. y {It is originally Arabick, pronounced 
caheu by the Turks, and cahuah by the Arabs.] The tree is 

a fpecies of Arabick Jessamine, which fce. 
Ít is found to fucceed as well in the Caribbce iflands as in 


Prior. 
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their native place of growth: but whether the coffee produced 
in the Wett Indies will prove as good as that from Mocha in 
Arabia Felix, time will difcover. ‘The berry brought from 
the Levant is moft cfteemed ; and the berry, when ripe, is 
found as hard as horn. Afiller. 
Corree alfo denotes a drink prepared from the berries, 
very familiar in Europe for thefe cighty years, and among the 
Turks for one hundred and fifty Some refer the invention 
of coffee to the Perfians ; from whom it was learned, in the 
fifteenth century, by a mufti of Adcn, a city near the mouth 
of the Red Sea, where it foon came in vogue, and paled" 
from thence to Mecca, and from Arabia | elix to Cairo. 
From Egypt the ufe of coffee advanced to Syria and Conftan- 
tinople. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firit who brought 
it into France; and a Greck fervant, called Pafqua, brought 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 
1652, to make his coffee, firft fet up the profeffion of 
coffeeman, and introduced the drink among us; though fome 
fay Dr. Harvey had ufed it before. Chambers. 
They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made of a 
berry of the fame name, as black as foot, and of a ftrong 
fcent, but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as they can drink it. [his drink com- 
forteth the brain and heart, and helpeth digeftion. Bacon. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the {poon. Pope. 
Co'FFEEHOUSE. n. f. [cofee and houfe.] A houfe of entertain- 
ment where coffee is fold, and the guefts are fupplied with — 
news papers. 
At ten, from coffeeboufe or play, 
Returning, finifhes the day. Prior. 
It is a point they do not concern themfelves about, farther 
than perhaps as a fubject in a coffeeboufe. Swift. 
Co/FFEEMAN. n. fi [coffee and man.] One that keeps a coffee- 
houfe. 
Confider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you 
hear that they preferred a ceffeeman to Agefilaus ? Addifon. — 
Co'FFEEPOT. x. f. [coffee and pot.) The covered pot in which 
coffee is boiled. 
CO'FFER. n. f. [copre, Saxon. ] 
1. A cheft generally for keeping money. 
Two iron coffers hung on either fide, 
With precious metal full as they could hold. Fairy Queen. 
The lining of his coffers fhall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars. Shake/p. Rich. II: 
If you deftroy your governour that is wealthy, you muft 
chufe another, who will fill his coffers out of whatis left. L’E/ir. 
2. Treafure. 
He would difcharge it without any burthen to the queen’s 
effers, for honour fake. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
3. [In archite€ture.] A fquare depreffure in each interval be- 
tween the modillions of the Corinthian cornice, ufually filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers. 
4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment acrofs a dry moat, 
from fix to feven foot deep, and from fixteen to eighteen 
broad ; the upper part being made of pieces of timber, raifed 
two foot above the level of the moat; which little elevation 
has hurdles laden with earth for its covering, and ferves as a 
parapet with embrafures. Chambers. 
To CoFFER. v.a. [from the noun.] To treafure up in chefts. 
Treafure, as a war might draw forth, fo a peace fucceeding 
might coffer up. Bacons Henry VII. 
Co’FFERER of the King’s Houjhold. n. f. A principal officer of 
his majefty’s court, next under the comptroller, that, in the 
comptinghoufe and elfewhere, hath a fpecial overfight of other 
officers of the houfhold, for thcir good demcanour in their 
offices. Cowel. 
COFFIN. n.f. [cofin, French. ] p 
1. The box or cheft in which dead bodies are put into the 
ground. It is ufcd both of wood and other matter. 
He went as if he had been the coffin that carried himfelf to 
his fepulchre. Sidney, b. il. 


Not a flower fweet 
On my black coffin let there be ftrown. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
One fate they have, 
The fhip their cofin, and the fea their grave. 
The joiner is fitting {crews to your coffin. 
2. A mould of pafte for a pye. 
3. A paper cafe, in form of acone, ufed by grocers. 
4. In farriery. 

Cor Fin of a horfe, is the whole hoof of the foot above the 
coronet, including the coffin bone. “The coffin bone is a fmall 
fpongy bone, inclofed in the midft of the hcof, and poflefling 
the whole form of the foot. Farricr’s Diét. 

To Co’rFin. v.a. [from the noun] To inclofe in a coffin. 
Would’ft thou have laugh’d, had I come ceffin’d home, 
That weep’it to fee me triumph ¢ Skakefp. Coriolanus. , 


Weller. 
Swift. 


Let me iie 

In prifon, and here be coffin’d, when I die. Donne. 

Co'FFINMAKER. n. f. [coffin and maker.] One whofe trade is 
to make cofhns. 

Where will be your fextons, coffizmaters and plummer:? T 
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T° COG. v.a. [A word of uncertain original, derived by Skin- 
ner trom coguewer, French.} 
1. To fatter; to whcedle; to footh by adulatory fpecches. 
l'Il mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Cr all the trades in Rome. Shake/p. Cortolanus. 
2. To obtrude by falfchood. 

‘The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration by a fulfifica- 
tion, by cogging in the word. Tillotjon, Preface. 

I have cogged in the word to ferve my turn. Stilling fleet. 

Fultian tragedics, or infipid com:dies, have, by concerted 
applaufes, been cogged upon the town for maiterpicces. Dennis. 

3. To Coc adie, To fecure it, fo as to dire& its fall; to fallify. 
But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouily to throw the lucky fice. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 
For guineas in other men’s breeches, 
Your gameiters will palm and will cog. Swift. 
Ye gallants of Newgate, whofe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 
To Coc. v.n. ‘Yo lye; to wheedle. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog; I cannot prate, Mrs. Ford: now 
fhall I fin in my with. Stakelp. Marry Wives of Wirdjor. 
COG. n. J: The tooth of a wheel, by which it acts upon 
another wheel. 
To Coc. v.a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs ina wheel. 
Co’cency. n.f. [from cogent] Force; ftrength; power of 
compelling; conviction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcience, becaufe they are 
felf-evident, have been fuppofed innate; although nobody ever 
fhewcd the foundation of their clearnefs and cogency. Locke. 

COGENT. adj. [cogens, Latin.] Forcible; refiftlefs; con- 
vincing ; powerful; having the power to compel conviction. 

Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if poffible, this moft cogent proof of a 
Deity. Bentley. 

Co/GENTLY. adv. [from cogent.] With refiftlefs force; forcibly ; 
fo as to force conviction. 

They forbid u$ to hearken to thofe proofs, as being weak 
or fallacious, which our own exiftence, and the fenfible parts 
of the univerfe, offer fo clearly and cogent’y to our thoughts. 

Locke. 

'Co'GGER. n. f. [from To cog.] A flatterer; a wheedler. 
Co’GGLESTONE. x. f. [cuogo.o, Ital] A little tone; a {mall 

pebble. Skinner. 
Co'GITABLE. adj. [from cogito, Lat.] That which may be 

thought on; what may be the fubject of thought. 
To CO’/GITATE. v.n. [cogito, Lat.] To think. 
CociTa’Tion. n.f: [cogitatio, Latin.] 
1. Thought; the act of thinking. 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being ftrangers from 
the life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. Hooker. 

A picture puts me in mind of a friend: the intention of 
the mind in feeing, is carried to the object reprefented, which 
is no more than fimple cogitation, or apprehenfion of the per- 
fon. Stilling fleet's Defence of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

This Defcartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation, be- 
caule they could never be brought to fignify their thoughts by 
any artificial figns. Ray on the Creation. 

Thefe powers of cogitation, and volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion and modification of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofe; reflection previous to action. 

The king, percciving that his defires were intemperate, 
and his cogitations vaft and irregular, began not to brook him 
well. Bacon's Henry VAI. 

3. Meditation. 
On fome great charge employ’d 
He feem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. Milt. Parad:fe Loft. 
Co'ciTative. adj. [from cogito, Latin.) 
1. Having the power of thought and reflection. 

If thefe powers of cogitation and fenfation are neither inhe- 
rent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
fome cogitative fub{tance, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 

The earl had the clofer and more referved countenance, 

being by nature more cogitative. Wotton. 
Cocna’Tion. n.f. [cognatio, Latin.] 
1. Kindred ; defcent from the fame original. ` 

Two vices I fhall mention, as being of near cognation to in- 
gratitude, pride and hard-heartednefs, or want of com- 
paffion. South's Sermons, 

Let the criticks tell me what certain fenfe they could put 
upon either of thefe four words, by their mere cognation with 
each other. Watts’s Imp: ovement of the Mind. 

2. Relation; participation of the fame nature. 

He induceth us to afcribe cffeéts unto caufes of no cog- 

nation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 11. 
CoGnise'F. m f. [In law.] He to whom a fine in lands or 
tenements is acknowledged. : Cowel. 
Co'GsisoUr. n.f. [In law.] Is he that paffeth or acknow- 
Iedgcth a fine in lands or tenements to another. Cowel. 
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COGNITION. n. fe [cognitio Latin.] Knowledge; compicte 
conviction. 
{ will not be myfelf nor have cognition : 

Cf what I fecl: Í am all patience. Sh. Troil. and Crefida, 

God, as he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them 
all, not only in power, as under his fubjection, or in his pres 
fence, as in his cognition; but in their very cence, as in the 
foul of their cafualtics. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. fo 2. 

Co’cnitive. adj. [from cognitus, Latin.) Having the power 
of knowing. 

Unlefs the underftanding employ and exercife its cognitive 
or apprehenfive power about thele terms, there can be no 
actual apprehenfion of them. South's Sermons. 

CoGnizaexe. adj. [cognoifab'e, French.] 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 
2. Proper to be tried, judged, or examined. 

Some are merely of ecclefiaftical cognizance, others of a 
mixed nature, fuch as are coguizable both in the ecclefiaftical 
and fecular courts. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Co’cnizance. n: fi [connoifance, French.] 
1. Judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. . 

It is worth the while, however, to confider how we may 
difcountenance and prevent thofe evils which the law can take 
no cognizance of. L’ Eftrange. 

Happinefs or mifery, in converfe with others, depends upon 
things which human laws can take no cognizance of. South. 

The moral crime is completed, and there are only circum- 
{tances wanting to work it up for the cognizance of the law. 

Addifon’s Freehoider, N°. 6. 
2. A badge, bywhich any one is known. 

And at the king’s going away the earl’s fervants ftood, ina 
feemly manner, in their livery coats, with cognizances, ranged 
on both fides, and made the king a bow. acon’s Henry VII. 

Thefe were the proper cognizances and coat-arms of the 
tribes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 10. 

COGNO'MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Lat.] Having the fame 
namc. 

Nor do thofe animals more refemble the creatures on earth, 
than they on earth the conftellations which pafs under animal 
names in heaven; nor the dogfifh at fea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his csgnorninal or namefake in the 
heavens. Brown’; Vu'gar Errours, b. ili. ¢. 24. 

Cocnomina’Tion. n. f. [cognomen, Latin ] 
1. A furname; the name of a family. 
2. A name added from any accident or quality. 

Pompey deferved the name great: Alexander, of the fame 
cognomination, was gencraliffimo of Greece. Brown’s Yui. Err. 

COGNO'SCENCE, n. f. [cognofco, Latin.] Knowledge; the 
{tate or act of knowing. DiGi. 

CoGNo'SCIBLE. adj. [cognofco, Latin.) That may be known; 
being the object of knowledge. 

The fame that is faid for the redundance of matters intelli- 
gible and cogno/eible in things natural, may be applied to things 
artificial. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To COHA'BIT. v.n. [cohabito, Latin. ] 
1. To dwell with another in the fame place. l 

The victorious Philiftines were worfted by the captivated 
ark, which feraged their country more than a Conquering 
army: they were not able to cchadit with that holy thing. 

South's Sermons. 
2. To live together as hufband and wife. 

Hc knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a defign 

to cohabit with her as fuch. Fiddes’s Sermons. 
Cona’sitant. n.f. [from cohbalit.] An inhabitant of the 
fame place. 

The oppteffed Indians proteft againft that heaven where 
the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. Decay of Piety. 

Conarita’tion. n. f. [from cohabit.) .. 
1. The act or ftate of inhabiting the fame place with another. 
2. The ftate of living together as married perfons. 

Which defeét, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation, and actual confummation, yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. Bacon’s Henry Vil. 

Monfieur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 
feventy years cohabitation. Tatler, N°. 56, 

Cone’ir. n.f. (coberes, Lat.] One of feveral among whom 
an inheritance is divided. f 

Married perfons, and widows and virgins, are all coheirs in 
the inheritance of Jefus, if they live within the laws of their 
eftate. J Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Cone’tress. n. f. [from cobeir.] A woman who has an equal 
fhare of an inheritance with other women. 

To COHE'RE. v. n. [cohcreo, Latin.) 

1. To ftick together; to hold faft one to another, as parts of 
the fame body. ; 

Two pieces of marble, having their furface exa&ly plain, 
polite, and applied to each other in fuch a manner as to inter- 
cept the air, do cohere firmly together as one. !Voodward. 

We find that the force, whereby bodies cohere, is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than when 
they are at ever fo {mall a finite diltance. Cheyne’s Phil. “ee 
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None want a place for all their center found, 

Hung to the zoddefs, and cober’d around ; 

Not clofer, orb in orb congloh’d, are feen 

The buzzing bees about their dufky queen. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. To be well connected; to follow regularly in the order of 
difcourte. 
3. To luit; to fit; to be fitted to. 
Had time «oter'd with place, or place with withing. Shake/: 
4. To agree, 
Conk rete, 
Cone/Rency. 
1, That ftate of bodics in which their parts are joined toge- 
ther, from what caufe focver it proceeds, fo that they re- 
fift divulfion and feparation ; nor can be feparated by the fame 
force by which they might be fimply moved, or being only 
laid upon one another, might be parted again. Quine. 

The weight or preflure of the air will not explain, nor can 

be a caufe of the coherence of the particles of air themfelves. 
Lecke. 

Matter is either fluid or folid ; words that may comprehend 
the middle degrees betwcen extreme fixednels and coherency, 
and the moft rapid inteftine motion. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Connection; dependency; the relation of parts or things one 
to another. 

It fhall be no trouble to find cach controverfy’s refting 
place, and the egierence it hath with things, either on which 
ic dependeth, or which depend on it. Hooker, Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith fhould there be ordinarily 
that coherence, which caufes have with their ufual etfects ? Hooker. 

. The texture of a difcourie, by which one part follows another 
regularly and naturally. 
4. Confiftency in reafoning. or relating, fo that one part of the 
difcourfe docs not deftroy cr contradict the reft. 

Coherence of difcourte, and a direct tendency of all the parts 
of it tothe argument in hand, are moft eminently to be found 
in him. Loc'e's Preface to St. Paul's Epifties. 

CoHE'RENT. adj. [echarens, Latin. ] 
1. Sticking together, fo as to refift feparation. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making their parts 
more or lefs cobe cut. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Where all muft full, or not coherent be ; 
And all that rifes, rife in due degree. Popes Effay on Man. 
z. Suitable to fomething elfe; regularly adapted. 
Inftruét my daughter, 
‘That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful, 
May prove coherent. Shake/p. Ail’s well that ends well. 
3. Confiftent; not contradi€tory to itfelf. 

A coherent thinker, and a firit reafoner, is not to be made 

at once by a fet of rules. Watts’s Losick. 
Cone’ston. n f. [from cohere.) 
1. The act of iticking together. 

Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
mult be feparable by lefs force than breaks a folid particle, 
whofe parts, touch in all the fpace between them, without any 
porcs or inter{lices to weaken their cohe/ion. Newton’s Opt. 

Solids and fuids differ in the degree of cohefion, which, 
being increafed, turns a fluid into a folid. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

2. ‘Ihe ftate of union or infeparability. 
What caufe of their cohe/i n can you find ? 
What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind. Blackm. 
3. Connection ; dependence. 
In their tender years, ideas that have no natural cohefion, 
come to be united in their heads. Locke. 
Cone'sive. adj. [from cobere.] “That has the power of ftick- 
ing to another, and of refitting feparation. 
Cone’sivenrss. mfe [from cohefive.] The quality of being 
cohefive; the quality of refifting feparation. 
YoConrsrr. v. a. [cchitco, Lat.] Torettrain; to hinder. Dig. 
To CO'HOBATE. v.a. ‘To pcur the diftilled liquor upon 
the remaining matter, and diftill it again. 

‘The juices of an animal body are, as it were, cobolated, 
being excretcd and admitted again into the blood with the 
frefh aliment. Arluthnt on Aliments. 

Conosa’rion. n. f. [from coholate ] A returning any diftilled 
liquor again upon what it was drawn from, or upon frefh in- 
gredients of the fame kind, to have it the more impregnated 
with their virtues. Quincy. 

€ ohol ation is the pouring the liquor diftilled from any thing 
back upon the remaining matter, and diftilling it again. Locke. 

This oil, dulcitied by cohotation with an aromatized fpirit, 
is of ufe to rcftore the digcftive faculty. Grew’s Mufaun. 

Co'Hor'r. m. f. {cobors, Latin.) 

1. A troop of foldicrs in the Roman armies, containing about 
five hundred foot. 

‘The Romans levicd as many cohorts, companics,: and en- 
figns from hence as from any of their provinces. Camden, 

2. Jn poctical language, a body of warriours. 

‘Th’ arch-angelic pow’r prepar’d 

For {witt defcent ; with him the cohat bright 

Of watchful cherubim. ubitlton’s Paradije Loft, b.xi.',127. 
Here Churchill, not fo prompt 
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To vaunt as fight, his hardy cohorts join’d 
With Eugene. 
Conorra’rion. n. fe [echortatio, Latin.) Encouragement by 
werds; incitement. Diet. 
COIF. n.f. [ coeffe, French, from cofea, for cucufa, low 
Latin. ] 
cap. 
‘The judges of the four circuits in Wales, although they 
are not of the firft magnitude, nor need be of the degree of 
the corf, yet are they confiderable. Bacon’s Advice to Viliiers. 


No lefs a man than a brother of the coif began his fuit, be- ~ 


fore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple. Addif. Speci. 

Co'lFED. adj. [from coif] Wearing a coif. 

Co'lFFURE. n. f. [coeffure, French.] Head-drefs. 

Iam highly pleafed with the coiffure now in fafhion, and 
think it fhews the good fenfe of the valuable part of the fex. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 93. 

Coicne. n. f: [An Irith term, as it feems. ] 

Fitz Thomas of Defmond began that extortion of ccigne 
and livery, and pay; that is, he and his army took horfe~ 
meat and man’s-meat, and money, at pleafure. Davics on Ire. 

COIGNE. x. j. [French.] m 

r. A corner. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

To COIL. v.a. [cueiilir, French.] ‘To gather into a narrow 
compafs; as to coil a rope, to wind it in a ring. Gai 

‘The lurking particles of air fo expanding themfelves, muft 
neceflarily plump out the fides of the bladder, and fo keep 
them turgid, until the preflure of the air, that at firft coiled 
them, be re-admitted to do the fame thing again. Eoyle. 

Coir. n.f. [holleren, Germ. ] f 

1. Tumult; turmoil; buftle; ftir; hurry; confufion. 

Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this cor/ 

Would not infeét his reafon. Shake/p. Tempe. 

You, miftrefs, all this cer’ is long of you. Shake/peare. 
Tn that flecp of death what dreams may come, 

When we have {hued off this mortal coi’, 

Mutt give us paufe. Shakelpeare’s Hamlet. 

2. A rope wound into a ring. 

Corx. n f. [cofgne, French.} A corner; any thing ftarding out 
angularly; a fquare brick cut diagonally; called often guzin, 
or quine. l 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

See you yond’ coin o’ th’ capitol, yond’ corner ftone? Shake/. 

COIN. n. f. [by fome imagined to come from cuneus, a wedge, 
‘becaufe metal is cut in wedges to be coined. ] 

1. Money ftamped with a legal impreffion. 

He gave Dametas a good fum of gold in ready coin, which 
Menalcas had bequeathed. Sidney, b.i. 
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You have made 
Your holy hat be ftamp’d on the king's coin. Shak. H. VIII. 
I cannot tell how the poets will fucceed in the explication 
of coins, to which they are generally very great ftrangers. Addi/. 
She now contraéts her vaft defign, 
And all her triumphs fhrink into a csin. 
2. Payment of any kind. 
The lofs of prefent advantage to flefh and blood, is repaid 
in a nobler corn. iammonda’s Fundamentals. 
To Corn. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mint or ftamp metals for money. 
They cannot touch me for coining : I am the king himfelf. 
Shake'peare’s King Lear. 
They never put in practice a thing fo neceflary as ccined 
money is. Peacham of Antiquities. 
Tenants cannot coin rent juft at quarter-day, but muft ga- 
ther it by degrees. Locke. 


Pope. 


Philips’s Blenheim. ~ 


‘The head-drefs; a lady’s cap; the ferjeant’s 


Can we be fure that this medal was really coined by an oY 
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ficer, or is but a product of the foil from whence it w 
taken. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. To make or forge any thing, in an ill fenfe. 
My lungs 
Cain words ’till their decav, againft thofe meafles, 
Which we difdain fhould tetter us. Shake/p. Coricarus. 
Never coin a formal lye on’t, 
To make the knight o’crcome the giant. Hudibras, p. i. 
Thofe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. Dryden. 
Some tale, fome new pretence, he daily cein’d, 
To footh his fifter, and delude her mind. Dryd. Virg. Æn. 
A term is coined to make the conveyance eafy. Atterbury. 
Co'InAGE. n.f. [from co:n.] 
1. The act or practice of coining money. 

The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior ma- 
giftrates; and I don’t find that they had a publick trial as 
we folemnly practife in this country. Arbuthnot. 

2. Coin; moncy; ftamped and Icgitimated metal. 
This is conceived to be a coinage of fome Jews, in deri- 
fion of Chriftians, who firit began that portrait. Erswn. 
3. The charges of coining money. 
4. Forgery; invention. 
This is the very coinage of your brain 5 


This 
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This bodilefs creation ecftacy 
Is very cunning in. 
To COINCI'DE. v.n. [coincido, Latin.] 
1. To fall upon the fame point; to meet inthe fame point. 
jf the equator and ccliptick had coincided, it would have 
rendered the annual revolution of the earth quite ufelefs. 


Cheyne’s Phil. Prin, 


Shake/peare's Hamlet. 


2. To concur; to be confiftent with. 

The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, 
often coincide with each other. Watts's Logick. 

COINCIDENCE. n. f. [from coincide.] 

1. The ftate of feveral bodies, or lines, falling upon the fame 
oint. 

j An univerfal equilibrium, arifing from the coincidence of in- 
finite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley's Serm. 

2. Concurrence; confiftency; tendency of many things to the 
fame end. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of fo many evidences 
that contribute to the proof, carries with it a great weight. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3» It is followed by with. 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the plane of the ecliptick, is very near the 
truth. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

. Coi'NcIDENT. adj. [from coincide] 

1. Falling upon the fame point. 

Thefe circles I viewed through a prifm; and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearcr together, and at length 
became coincident. Newt. Opt. 

2. Concurrent; confiftent; equivalent ; tantamount. 

Chriftianity teaches nothing but what is peifectly fuitable 
to and coincident with the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well inclined man. South's Sermons. 

‘Thefe words of our apoftle are exactly coincident with that 
controverted paffage in his difcourfe tothe Athenians. Bentley. 

Coinpica‘rion. x. f: [from con and indico, Latin.] Many 
fymptoms, betokening the fame caufe. 

Co'Iner. a.f. [from coin. ] 

1, A maker of money; a minter; a {tamper of coin. 

l My father was I know not where 

When I was ftampt: fome coiner with his tools 

Made me a counterfeit. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

It is eafy to find defigns that never entered into the thoughts 
of the fculptor or the corner. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

There are only two patents referred to, both Icfs advan- 
tazeous to the coier than this of Wood. Swift. 

2. A counterfeiter of the king’s ftamp; a maker of bafe money. 

3. An inventor. 

Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of etymologies, is commended 
by Athenzus. Cainden’s Remains. 

To Cojo'in. v. n. [conjungo, Lat.) To join with another in 
the fame office. 

Thou may’ft cojoin with fomething, and thou doft, 

And that beyond commiffion. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

Co’istriz. n. f. A coward cock; a runaway. 

He’s a coward and a coiffril, that will not drink to my 
niece. Shakefpearé’s Twelfth Night. 

Coit. n. f. [kote, adie, Dutch.] A thing thrown at a certain 
mark, See Quoir. 

The time they wear out at coits, kayles, or the like idle 
exercifes. Carew's Survey of Cornwal, 

Cor’T10n. n. f. [coitio, Latin.] 

1. Copulation ; the a¢t of generation. De 

1 cannot but admire that philofophers fhould imagine frogs 
to fall from the clouds, confidering how openly they act their 
coition, produce fpawn, tadpoles and frogs. Ray on Creation. 

He is not made produétive of his kind, but by coition with 
a female. Grew’s Cofmol. b.i. f. 25. 

2. The a& by which two bodies come together. 

By Gilbertus this‘ motion is termed coition, not made by any 
faculty attraGtive of one, but a fyndrome and concourle of 
each. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

Coxe. n.f. [Perhaps from coquo, Skinner.) Fewel made by 
burning pit-coal under earth, and quenching the cinders 5 as 
charcoal is made with wood. It is frequently ufed in drying 
malt. 

Co’. anpeR. n. f. [colo to ftrain, Lat.] A ficve either of hair, 
twigs or metal, through which a mixture to be feparated is 
poured, and which retains the thicker parts. 

Take a thick woven ofiar colander, 

Through which the preffed wines are ftrained clear. May. 

All the vifcera of the body are but as fo many colanders to 
feparate feveral juices from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 

The brains from nofe and mouth, and either ear, 

Came iffuing forth, as through a colander 

The curdled milk. Dryden. 

Cona’rion. n.f. [from colo, Lat.] The art of filtering or 
ftraining. 

Co'L ATURE. 1. f. [from colo, Latin.] 

1. The art of ftraining; filtration. 

2. The matter ftiained. 

Vou. I. 
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Co'LBERTINE. ”. f. A kind of lacë worn by women. 

Go, hang out an old {rifuneer gorget, with a yard of yel- 

low colbertine again. Congreve’s Way of the V4 orld. 
CoLcoTHar. n.f. A term in chymiftry. 

Cokothar is the dry fubftance which remains after diftilla- 

tion, but commonly meant of the caput mortuum of vitriol. 
Quincy. 
Colcothar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a rednefs, contain- 
ing the fixed falt, will make good ink. Br.wn’s Fuig. Lrrours. 
COI. adj. [colo, Saxon; kalt, German.) 
1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; without warmth; without 
heat. 

The diet in the ftate of manhood ought to be folid; and 
their chief drink water cold, becaufe in fuch a ftate it has its 
own natural fpirit. Artuilniot on Aliments, 

2. Chill; fhivering; having fenfe of cold. 
O noble Englifh, that could entertain, 

With half their force, the full power of France; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and ¢:dd for action. Shakef. Henry V.. 

. Having cold qualities; not volatile; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
fun than the hot herbs; as a c/d hand will fooner find a little 
warmth than an hot. Bacons Natural Hiffory, N°. 577. 

4. Unafrected; frigid; without paffion; without zcal; without 
concern ; unactive; unconcerned, 

There fprung up one kind of men, with whofe zeal and 
forwardnefs the reft being compared, were thought to be mar- 
vellous co/d and dull. Hooter, Preface, f. 8. 

Infinite fhall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were hurt by reading books. //cham’s Schoo'mafter. 

‘Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Sir, thefe cold ways, 
That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. Shuke/p. 
New da‘ed letters thefe, 

Their coid intent, tenour and fubftance thus; 

Here doth he with his perfon, and his power, 

The which he could not levy. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

We fhould not, when the blood was e/d, have threatned 

Our prifoners with the fword. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

To fee a world in flames, and an hoft of angels in the 
clouds, one muft be much of a ftoick to be a cold and uncon- 
cerned fpectator.  Burnet’s Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 

No drum or trumpet needs 
T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold, 


His voice, his fole appearance, makes them bold. Dryden. 
O, thou haft touch’d me with thy facred theme, 
And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Rowe. 


A man muft be of a very col: or degenerate temper, whofe 
heart doth not burn within him in the midft of praife and ado- 
ration. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 49. 

5. Unaftecting ; unable to move the paffions. 

The rabble are pleafed at the firft entry of a difguife ; but 
the jeft grows cold even with them too, when it comes on in 
a fecond fcene. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

6. Referved; coy ;. not affectionate ; not cordial; not friendly. 
Let his knights have colder looks 

Among you. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The commiffioners grew more referved and colder towards 
each other. Clarendon, b. viii. 

7. Chafte. 
You may 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty, 

And yet feem cold, the time you may fo hoodwink : 

Weve willing dames enough. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

8. Not welcome; not received with kindnefs or warmth of 
affection. 
My mafter’s fuit will be but celd, 
Since fhe refpects my miftrefs’ love. Sh. Two Gent. of Verona. 
9. Not hafty; not violent. 
10. Not affecting the {cent ftrongly. 
She made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the colde/? fault. 
1x. Not having the fcent ftrongly affected. 
Smell this bufinefs with a fenfe as cold 
As is a dead man’s nofe. Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 
Coin. n.f [from the adjective. ]} 
1. The caufe of the fenfation of cold; the privation of heat; 
the figoritick power. 
Fair lined flippers for the cold. Shakefpeare. 

Heat and cold are nature’s two hands, whereby fhe chiefly 
worketh: and heat we have in readinefs, in refpect of the fire; 
but for cold we muft ftay ’till it cometh, or feek it in deep 
caves, or high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 
obtain it in any great degree. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°, 69. 

2. The fenfation of cold; coldncfs; chilnefs. 
When fhe faw her lord prepar’d to paft, 
A deadly cold ran fhiv’ring to her heart.  Dryden’s Fables, 
3. A difeafe caufed by cold; the obftruction of per!piration. 
What difeafe hatt thou ?——- 
A whorfon cold, fir; acough, — Shake/p. Henry IV. poz. 
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Let no ungentle cold deftroy 

All tafte we have of heav’nly joy. Rofcommen. 

Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might providentlally 
contribute to the difruption of it, by ftopping all the pores, 
and all evaporation, which would make the vapours within 
ftrugele violently, as we gct a fever by a cold. Burnet. 

Co'LDLY. adv. [from cold.) 
1. Without heat. 
2. Without concern; indifferently ; 
warmth of temper or expreffion. 
What England fays, fay. briefly, gentle lord ; 
We coldly paufe for thee. Shakefpeare’s King John. 
Swift feem’d to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had fent; 

So never ofter’d once to ftir, 

But coldly faid, your fervant, fir. 

Co!Lpness. n.f. [from cold.] 
1. Want of heat; power of caufing the fenfation of cold. 

He relates the exceffive coldne/s of the water they met with 
in fummer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle’s Experiments, 

Such was the difcord, which did firft difperfe 

Form, order, beauty through the univerfe ; 

While drinefs moifture, coldnefs heat refifts, 

All that we have, and that we are fubfifts. Denham. 

2. Unconcern ; frigidity of temper ; want of zeal; negligence ; 
difregard. 

Divifions of religion are not only the fartheft fpread, be- 
caufe in religion all men prefume themfelves interefted; but 
they are alfo, for the moft part, hotlier profecuted: for as 
much as coldnefs, which, in other contentions, may be thought 
to proceed from moderation, is not in thefe fo favourably 
conftrued. Hooker, Dedicat. 

If upon reading the admired paffages in fuch authors, he 
finds a coldnefs and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, that he himfelf wants the faculty of difcovering 
them. Addifon's Speétator, N°. 409. 

It betrayed itfelf at firft in a fort of indifference and care- 
lefinefs in all her actions, and coldne/s to her beft friends. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Bull, 
3. Coynefs; want of kindnefs; want of paffion. 
Unhappy youth! how will thy coldne/s raife 
Tempefts and ftorms in his afflicted bofom ! 
Let ev’ry tongue its various cenfures chufe, 
Abfolve with coldne/s, or with {pite accufe. 
4. Chaftity; exemption from vehement defire. 
The filver ftream her virgin coldnefs keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. Pope's Windf. For. 
COLE. x. f. [cap], Saxon.] A general name for all forts of 
CABBAGE, which fee. 
Co'LESEED. n. f. [from cole and feed.] 
Where land is rank, it is not good to fow wheat after a 
fallow; but colefeed or barley, or both, and then wheat. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Co’LEworT. n.f. [caplpynz, Sax.] See CABBAGE, of which 
it is a fpecies. 

The decoétion of coleworts is alfo commanded to bathe 

them. Wifeman of an Eryfipelas. 
Next took the coleworts, which her hufband got 

From his own ground (a fmall well-water’d fpot) ; 

She ftrip’d the ftalks of all their leaves; the beft 

She cull’d, and then with handy care fhe drefs’d. Dryden. 

How turnips hide their fwelling heads below, 
And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. Gay. 
Co'tick. n. f. [colicus, Latin.] 

It ftrictly is a diforder of the colon; but loofely, any difor- 
der of the {tomach or bowels that is attended with pain. 
“There are four forts: 1. A bilious colick, which proceeds trom 
an abundance of acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, fo 
as to occafion continual gripes, and generally witha loofenefs ; 
and this is beft managed with lenitives and emollients. 2. A 
flatulent colick, which is pain in tho bowels from flatus’s and 
wind, which diftend them into unequal and unnatural capaci- 
tics; and this is managed with carminatives and moderate 
cpenets. 3. An hyfterical colick, which arifes from diforders 
of the womb, and is communicated by confent of parts to 
the bowels; and is to be treated with the ordinary hyftericks, 
4. A nervous colick, which is from convulfive fpafms and con- 
tortions of the guts themfelves, from fome diforders of the 
fpirits, or nervous flyid, in their component fibres; whereby 
their capacities are in many places {treightened, and fometimes 
fo as to occafion obftinate obftructions : this is beft remedied 
by brifk catharticks, joined with opiates and emollient dilu- 
ters. “There is alfo a fpecies of this diftemper which is com- 
monly called the ftone colick, by confent of parts, from the 
irritation of the ftone or gravel in the bladder or kidneys; 
and this is moft commonly to be treated by nephriticks and 
oily diureticks, and is greatly affifted with the carminative 
turpentine clyfters. Quincy. 

Colicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the air in the 
aliment expanding itfelf, while the alimcut ferments. rbuth, 

Co'ricK. adj. AffeAing the bowels. I 


negligently; without 


Swift: 
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Inteftine ftone, and ulcer, colick pangs. Ailin. 
To Corta’'rsE. wn. [collabor, collapfus, Latin.] To fall to- 
gether; to clofe fo as that one fide touches the cther. 

In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhaufted, and 
the fides of the canals cellap/e; therctore the attrition is in- 
creafed, and confequently the heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Corra’pston. n. f. [from collapje.] 
1, The ftate of veffels clofed. z 
2. The aét of clofing or collapfing. 
CO'LLAR. n. f. [collare, Latin. ] 

1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That’s nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting of my collar = 
nay, fays the wolf, if there be a collar in the cafe, Í kn 
better things than to fell my liberty: L’Efrange, Fab. 08. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, i 
And collars of the fame their neck furround. Dryden's Fab. 
2: The part of the harnefs that is faftened about the horfe’s neck. 
Her waggon-fpokes made of long fpinners legs, 
The traces of the fmallcft fpider’s web, 
The collars of the moonfhine’s watry beams.  Shake/peare. 
3. The part of the drefs that furrounds the neck, 
4. To flip the Cortar. To get free; to efcape; to difentangle 
himfelf from any engagement or difficulty. 
When as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, = 
He would have /lipt the collar handfomely. Hubberd’s Tale. 
5. A COLLAR of Brawn, is the quantity bound up in one 
parcel. ‘ 
Co'LLaR-BoneE. x. f. [from collar and bone.) The clavicle; the 
bones on each fide of the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach, fell down, bruifed his face, 

and broke his right collarbone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To CoLLAR. v. a. [from the noun.]} 

1. To feize by the collar; to take by the throat. 3 
2. To COLLAR beef, or other meat; to roll it up, and bind it ` 
hard and clofe with a ftring or collar. 
To COLLA‘TE. v. a. [confero collatum, Latin] $ 

1. To compare one thing of the fame kind with another. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigefted thing, 
if it be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand 
and occur, and not excited from a fufficient number of inftances, 
and thofe well collated. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 839. 

They could not relinquifh their Judaifm, and embrace — 
Chriftianity, without confidering, weighing, and collating both 
religions. South. 

2. To collate books ; to examine if nothing be wanting. 
3- With to. To place in an ecclefiaftical benefice. : 

He thruft out the invader, and collated Amfdorf to the bene- 
fice: Luther performed the confecration. Atterbury. 

If a patron fhall neglect to prefent unto a benefice, that has 
been void above fix months, the bifhop may collate thereunto. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
CoLLA'TERAL, adj. [con and latus, Latin.] 
I. Side to fide. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Muft I be comforted, not in his fphere. 

Thus faying, from his radiant feat he rofe, 

Of high collateral glory. Milton's Paradije Loft, b.x. l. 86. 

2. Running parallel. 
3. Diffufed on either fide. 
But man by number is to manifeft 

His fingle imperfection ; and beget 

Like of his like, his image multiply’d ; 

In unity defective, which requires 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Miltsn’s Paradife Loft. 

4. In genealogy, thofe that ftand in equal relation to fome com- 
mon anceftor. 

The eftate and inheritance of a perfon dying inteftate, is, 
by right of devolution, according to the civil law, given to 
fuch as are allied to him ex /atere, commonly ftiled collaterals, 
if there be no afcendants or defcendants furviving at the time 
of his death, Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

5. Not direct; not immediate. 
They fhall hear and judge ’twixt you and me, 

If by direét or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give 

To you in fatisfaction. Shakefpeare. 

6. Concurrent. 

All the force of the motive lies entirely within itfelf: it 

receives no collateral {trength from external confiderations. 
Atterbury s Sermons. 


Shakefpeare. 


CoLLA'TERALLY. adv. [from col’ateral.] 
1. Side by fide. > 

Thefe pullies may be multiplied according to fundry dif- 
ferent fituations, not only when they are fubordinate, but alfo 
when they are placed collaterally. Wilkins. 

2. Indirectly. 

By afferting the fcripture to be the canon of our faith, I 
have created two enemies: the papifts more directly, becaufe 
they have kept the fcripture from us; and the fanaticks more 

collaterally, 
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collaterally, becaufe they have affumed what amounts to an 
infallibility in the private fpirit. Dryden. 
3. In collateral relation. 
CoLLA'TION. n. f. [collatio Latin.] 
1. The aét of conferring or beftowing; gift. 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the Arit collation of 

thefe benefits, but alfo for their prefervation. Ray on the Creat. 
2. Comparifon of one copy, or onc thing of the fame kind, with 
another. 

In the difquifition of truth, a ready fancy is of great ufe ; 
provided that collation doth its office. Grew’s Cofmol. b. 21. 

I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I find to 
be revifed and augmented in feveral places. Pope. 

3. In Law. 

Collation is the beftowing of a benefice, by the bifhop that 
hath it in his own gift or patronage; and differs from inftitu- 
tion in this, that inftitution into a benefice is performed by 
the bifhop at the prefentation of another who is patron, or 
hath the patron’s right for the time. Cowtl. 

Bifhops fhould be placed by collation of the king under his 
letters patent, without any precedent election or confirmation 
enfuing. Hayward, 

4. A repaft. 

CoLLATI'TIOUS. adj. [collatitius, Lat.] Done by the contri- 
bution of many. Did. 

CoLLA'TOR. n.f. [from collate.] 

1. One that compares copies, or manufcripts. 

To read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
{cript, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addifon. 

2. One who prefents to an ccclefiaftical benefice. 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator, *till a 

month is expired from the day of prefentation. yliffe's Parerg. 
To Corra’up. v.a. [collaudo, Lat.} To join in praifing. Did. 
CO'LLEAGUE. 2. f. [collega, Lat.] A partner ‘in office or 

employment. Anciently accented on the laft fyllable. 

Eafy it might be feen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juftice, fending thee. Milton’s P. Lof. 
The regents, upon demife of the crown, would keep the 

peace without colleagues. Swift. 
To Corre/acue. v.a. [from the noun.] To unite with. 

Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pefter us with meflage, 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands.  Shake/p. Hamlet. 

To COLLECT. v.a. [colligo colleftum, Latin.] 
1. To gather together ; to bring into one place. 

"Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preferving 

what our labour and induftry daily collect. Watts. 
2. To draw many units, or numbers, into one fum. 

Let a man colleé? into one fum as great a number as he 
pleafes, this multitude, how great foever, leflens not one jot 
the power of adding to it. Locke. 

3. To gain from obfervation. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 

Made me colleé? thefe dangers in the duke. Shak. Hen. VI. 

4. To infer as a confequence; to gather from premifes. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 

may colleé? from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples, 
Decay of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite fpace, be- 
caufe they can have no idea of infinite matter ; which confe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill collected. Locke. 

5. To Correct himfelf. ‘To recover from furprife; to gain 
command over his thoughts; to affemble his fentiments. 
Be collected; 

No more amazement. 

Affrighted much, 

I did in time collec? myfelf, and thought 

This was fo, and no flumber. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Profperity unexpected often maketh men carelefs and re- 
mifs; whereas they who receive a wound, become more 
vigilant and colleffed. Hayward. 

Co'LLECT. n.f. [colleéia, low Lat.] A fhort comprehenfive 
prayer, ufed at the facrament ; any fhort prayer. 

Then let your devotion be humbly to fay over proper 
colleé?s. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

COLLECTA’'NEOUS. adj. [colleftaneus, Lat.] Gathered up to- 
gether ; collected; notes compiled from various books. 

CoLLE'CTIBLE. adj. [from colleé?.] That which may be ga- 
thered from the premifes by juft confequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not collectible from 
the following words. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b, vi. c. 8. 

Cotre’ction. n. f. [from colled.] 
1. The act of gathering together. 
2. An aflemblage; the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defires to quit thy arms, 
Faireft collefion of thy fex’s charms. __ Prior. 
The gallery is hung with a numerous collection of pictures. 

Addifon on Italy. 
3. The act of deducing confequences; ratiocination; difcourfe. 
This fenfe is now fcarce in ufe. 

If once we defcend unto probable colleéfions, we are then in 
the territory where free and arbitrary determinations, the ter- 
ritory where human laws take place. Hooker, b.i. fi 8. 


Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 


4. A corollary; a confcétary deduced from premifes; de- 
duction ; confequence. 

It fhould be a weak colleétion, if whereas we fay, that when 
Chrift had overcome the fharpnefs of death, he then opened 
the kingdom of Heaven to all believers ; a thing in Tuch fort 
afirmed with circumflance, were taken as infinuating an op- 
pofite denial before that circumftance be accomplifhed. Hooter. 

This label 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no colleétion of it. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
When fhe, from fundry arts, one fkill doth draw ; 
Gath’ring from divers fights, one aét of war; 
From many cafes like, one rule of law: 

Thefe her collefions, not the fenfes are. Davies. 
Cotrecti’Tious. adj. [collefitius, Lat.] Gathered up. 
Coive’ctive. adj. [from collec, colleéhf, French. ] 

1. Gathered into one mafs; aggregated; accumulative. 

A body collective, becaufe it containeth a huge multitude. 

Hooker, b. iii. fect. 81. 

The three forms of government differ only by the civil ad- 
miniftration being in the hands of one or two, called kings, 
in a fenate called the nobles, or in the people collective or re- 
prefentative, who may be called the commons. Swift. 

The difference between a compound and a collefive idea 
is, that a compound idea unites things of a different kind ; 
but a collective idea, things of the fame. Watts's Logick, 

2. Employed in deducing confequences; argumentative. 

Antiquity left unto us many falfities, controulable not only 
by critical and collecfive reafon, but contrary obfervations. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 6. 

3. [In grammar.] A collective noun is a word which expreffes 
a multitude, though itfelf be fingular; as a company; an 
army. 

CoLLE'CTIVELY. adv. [from colleétive.| In a general mafs; in 
a body; not fingly; not numbered by individuals; in the ag- 
gregate; accumulatively ; taken together; in a ftate of com- 
bination or union, 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collectively, in fuch 
fort that no part thereof fhall be found inherent in us, yet 
diftributively all great a€tual offences, as they offer themfelves 
one by one, both may and ought to be by all means avoided. 

Hooter, b.v. fect. 48. 

Singly and apart many of them are fubjeét to exception, 
yet collectively they make up a good moral evidence. Zale. 

The other part of the water was condenfed at the furface 
of the earth, and fent forth collectively into ftanding f{prings 
and rivers. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

Cotve'ctor. n. f. [colleétar, Latin.] 

1. A gatherer; he that collects fcattered thirigs together. 

The grandfather might be the firft collector of them into a 
body. Flale’s Common Law of England. 

Volumes, without any of the colleéfor’s own reflections. 

Addtfon on Italy. 

2. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, or 
tributes. 

A great part of this treafure is now embezzled, lavifhed, 
and feafted away by collecfors, and other officers. Temple. 

The commiffions of the revenue are difpofed of, and the 
colle€tors ar2 appointed by the commiffioners. Swift. 

Cotre’caTary. n. f. [from con and legatum, a legacy, Latin. ] 
In the civil law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in common 
with one or more other perfons. Chambers. 

CO’LLEGE. n. f. [collegium, Latin.] 

I. seh sce a number of perfons living by forne common 
rules. 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. 

2. A fociety of men fet apart for learning or religion. 

He is return’d with his opinions, which 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce, 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges 

Almoft in Chriftendom. Shakefpvare’s Henry VIIL 

T would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carty him to Rome. Sh. H. VI. 
This order or fociety is fometimes called Solomon's 
houfe, and fometimes the college of the fix days work. Bacen, 

3. The houfe in which the collegians refide. 

Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalem in the céllege. 

2 Kings xxii. 14, 

4. A college in foreign tuniverfitics is a lecture read in publick. 

CoLLE’GIAL. adj. [from rollege.] Relating to a college; pof- 
fefled by a college. 

Corrr’cran. n. f. [from coliege.] An inhabitant of a college ; 
a member of a college. : 

COLLE'GIATE. adj. [collegiatus, low Latin.] 

1. Containing a college; inftituted after the manner of a college. 

I wifh that yourfelves did well confider how oppofite cer- 
tain of your politions are unto the ftate of collegiate focictics, 
whereon the two univerfitics confilt. Elooker, Pref. feet. 8. 

2. A collegiate church, was fuch as was built at a convenient 
diftance from the cathedral church, wherein a number of 
prefbyters were fettled, and lived together in one congre- 
gation, Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

CoLLE GIATË, 
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Cortrcrate. n.f. [from college.} A member of a college ; 
a man bred in a college ; an univerfity man. 

Thefe are a kind of empiricks in poctry, who have got a 
receipt to pleafe ; and no collegiate like them, for purging the 
paflions. Rymer’s Tragedies of the laf Age. 

Co'LLET. n.f. [Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck. ] 

1. Anciently fomething that went about the neck: fometimes 
the neck. 

2. That part of a ring in which the ftone is fet. 

3. A term ufed by turners. 

Yo Corti’oe. v.a. [collido Lat] To ftrike againft each 
other; to beat, to dafh, to knock together. 

Scintillations are not the accenfion of air upon collifion, 
but inflammable efluencies from the bodies collided. Brown. 

Co'LLIER. 7. fa [from coal.] 
1. A digger of coals; one that works in the coal pits. 
2. A coal-merchant; a dealer in coals. 

I knew a nobleman a great grafier, a great timberman, a 

great collier, and a great landman. Bacon, Effay 35. 

3. A fhip that carries coals. 

COo'LLIERY. x. f. [from collier.] 

i. The place where coals are dug. 

2. The coal trade. 

Co'LLIFLOwER. x. f. [from capl, Sax. cabbage, and flower.] 
See CAULIFLOWER and CABBAGE. 

Cotrica’rion. n. f. [coliigatio, Lat.] A binding together. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth into a knot, whence that 
tortuofity or nodofity, the navel, occafioned by the colligation 
of veffels. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c.5. 

CoLLIMA’'TION. n.f. [from collimo, Lat.] The act of aiming 
at a mark; aim. Dia. 

COLLINEA'TION. nef. [collineo, Lat.] The aét of aiming. 

Co'LLIQUABLE, adj. [from colliquate.] Eafily diffolved; liable 
to be melted. 

The tender confiftence renders it the more colliquable and 
confumptive. Harvey on Confumptions. 

COLLI’QUAMENT. n.f. [from colliquate.] The fubftance to 
which any thing is reduced by being melted. 

CO'LLIQUANT. adj. [from colliquate.} That which has the 
power of melting or diflolving. 

To CO'LLIQUATE. v.a. [colliqueo, Latin.] To melt; to 
diffolve ; to turn from folid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that made a great fhew, after 
what was colliquated had been removed from the fire. Boyle. 

The fat of the kidneys is apt to be colliguated through a 
great heat from within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 
CoLLIQUA'TION. n. f. [colliquatio, Latin.] 

The melting of any thing whatfoever by heat, more parti- 
cularly fuch a temperament or difpofition of the animal fluids 
as proceeds from a lax compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the fecretory glands, and particularly through thofe of 
the fkin, fafter than they ought; which occafions fluxes of 
many kinds, but moftly profufe, greafy, clammy fweats. Quincy. 

From them proceed arefaction, colliguation, concoction, ma- 
turation, and moft effects of nature  Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Any kind of univerfal diminution and colliquation of the 
body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

CoLLI'’QUATIVE adj. [from colliquate.] Melting; diffolvent. 

A colliquative fever is fuch as is attended with a diarrhza, 

or profufe fweats, from too lax a contexture of the fluids. 
Quincy. 
Tt is a confequent of a burning colliquative fever, whereby 
the humours, greafe, fat, and flefh of the body are melted. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
Cottiquera’ction. n.f. [colliquefacio, Latin.] The act of 
mane together ; reduction to one mafs by fluxion in the 
fer 

After the incorporation of metals by fimple colliquefaction, 
for the better difcovering of the nature, and confents and dif- 
fents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of their 
diifolutions. Bacon's Phyfical Remarks. 

Coxti'sion. n. f. [from collifio, Latin.] 
1. The aét of ftriking two bodies together. 
Or by collifion of two bodies grind, 

The air attrite to fire. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. L 1072. 

The devil fometimes borrowed fire from the altar to con- 
fume the votaries ; and by the mutual collifion of well-meant 
zeal, fet even orthodox Chriftians in a flame. Dec. of Piety, 

The fint and the fteel you may move apart as long as you 
pleafe; but it is the hitting and colli/on of them that mutt 
make them ftrike fire. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. The ftate of being ftruck together; a clafh. 
Then from the clafhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s colli/ion, {prings. Denham. 

To COLLOCATE ». a. [colloco, Latin.] 
{tation, 

If you defire to fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take 
the creature in which that virtue is moft eminent: of that 
creature take the parts whercin that virtue chiefly is collocate. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
Contoca’Tion. n. f. [collecutio, Latin. ] 


To place; to‘ 


COL 


1. The aét of placing; difpofition. 

2. The ftate of being placed. 

In the collocation of the fpirits in bodies, the collocation is 
equal or uncqual ; and the fpirits are coacervate or diflufed. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 846. 

CotLocu’TIon. n. f. [collocutio, Latin.] Conference; conver- 
fation. 

To CoLLOo'GUE. v. n. [probably from colloguor, Latin.] To 
wheedle; to flatter; to plcafe with kind words. A low 
word. 

Co'LLor. n.f. [It is derived by Minfbew from coal and op, a 
rafher broiled upon the coals; a carbonade. ] : 

1. A {mall flice of meat. 

Sweetbread and collops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the fides, Dryd. Fables. 
A cook perhaps has mighty things profefs’d ; 
Then fent up but two difhes nicely dreft: t 
What fignifies Scotch callops to a feaft ? 


King’s Cookery. 
2. A piece of any animal. 


‘The lion is upon his death-bed: not an enemy that does 


not apply for a coop of him. 
3. In burlefque language, a child. 
Come, fir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye, fweet villain, 
Moft dear ft, my coHop. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Thou art a collop of my fleth, l 
And for thy fake I have fhed many a tear. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Co'LLOQUY. n. f. [volloguium, Latin.] Conference; converfa- 
tion; alternate difcourfe; talk. 
My earthly by his heav’nly over-power’d, 

In that celeftial colloquy fublime, 

As with an object that excels the fenfe, 

Dazzled, and fpent, funk down. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

In retirement make frequent colloguies, or fhort difcourfirigs, 
between God and thy own foul. 

Co'LLow. n. f. [More properly colly, from coal.] 

Collow is the word by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals, or wood. Woodward on Foffils. 

Coniu‘crancy. 7. f. [colluétor, Lat.] A tendency to conteft ; 
oppofition of nature. 

CoLLUCTA'TION. n. f. [colluélatio, Lat] Conteft; ftruggle; 
contrariety ; oppofition ; fpite. 

The thermz, natural baths, or hot fprings, do not owe 
their heat to any colludfation or effervefcence of the mi- 
nerals in them. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

To COLLU'DE. v. 1. [colludo, Lat.] To confpire in a fraud ; 
_ to actin concert; to play into the hand of each other. 
Cottu'sion. n. f. [collufio, Latin.] 

Collufion is, in our common law, a deceitful agreement or 
compact between two or more, for the one part to bring an 
action againft the other to fome evil purpofe; as to defraud a 
third of his right. Cowel. 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or difhonefty of wea- 
vers, or the collu/ion of both, the ware was bad, and the price 
exceffive. Swift. 

Cottu’stve. adj. [from coilude.]  Fraudulently concerted. 
See COLLUSION. 

Coxiu'siveLy. adv. [from collufive.] In amanner fraudulently 
concerted. 

Coriu’sory. adj. [from colludo, Lat.] Carrying on a fraud 
by fecret concert. 

Co'LLY. n.f. [from coal.] The {mut of coal. 

Suppofe thou faw her dreffed in fòme old hirfute attire, out 
of fafhion, coarfe raiment, befmeared with foot, colly, per- 
fumed with opopanax. Burton on Melancholy. 

To Coty. v.a. To grime with coal; to fmut with coal. 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a fpeen, unfolds both heav’n and earth ; 

And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay behold, z 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. _ Shakefpeare. 

COLLY'RIUM. n. f. [Latin.] An ointment for the eyes. 
CO'LMAR. n. f. [Fr.] A fort of Pear, which fee. J 
Co'Locn Earth. n.f. Is a deep brown, very light baftard ochre, 
which, though generally efteemed an earth, is no pure native 
foffil ; but contains more vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood long buried in the 
earth. It is dug in France and Germany, particularly about 
Cologn, nor is England without it. Hill on Foffils. 
Co’Lon. n.f [xwAov. } 


L’Efirange, Fable 14. Refet. 


1. A point (:] ufed to mark a paufe greater than that of a com- - 


ma, and lefs than that of a period. Its ufe is not very exactly 
fixed, nor is it very neceflary, being confounded by moft 
with the femicolon. It was ufed before punétuation was 
refined, to mark almoft any fenfe lefs than a period. To ap- 
ply it properly, we fhould place it, perhaps, only where the 
fenfe is continued without dependence of grammar or con- 
ftruction; as, Z love him, I defpife him: 4 have long ceased to 
truft, but foall never forbear to fuccour him. 

2. The greateft and widcett of all the inteftincs, about eight 
or nine hands breadth long. It begins where the ilium ends, 
in the cavity of the os ilium on the right fide; from thence 
afcending by the kidney, on the fame fide, it pafles under the 

2 concave 


Taylor. 


COL 


Concave fice of the liver, to which it is fometimés ticd, as 
likewile to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
place : then it runs under the bottom of the flomach to the 
fplecn in the lcft fide, to which it is alfo knit: from thence it 
turns down to the left kidney ; and thence paffing, in form of 
an S, it terminates at the upper part of the os facrum; in the 
reCtum. Quincy. 
Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 
I {train my guts, my coon wound. Swift. 
The contents of the colon are of a fowcr, fetid, acid {mell in 
rabbits. Floyer on the Humours. 
COLONEL r.f. [Of uncertain etymology. ` Stinner ima- 
7 gines it originally colonta.is, the leader of a colony. Min/hew 
deduces it from colonna, a pillar; as patrice columen; exercitus 
columen. Each is plaufible.] The chief commander of a 
regiment ; a field officer of the higheft rank, next tu the ge- 
neral officers. It is now generally founded with only two 
diftin’ fyllables, col’nel. , 1 
The chicfeft help muft be the care of the colonel, that hath 
the government of all his garrifon. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Captain or cone’, or knight in arms, 
Whofe chance on thefe defencelefs doors may feize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Milton. 
Co'LONELSHIP. x. f. [from colonel.] The office or character of 
colonel. s 
While he continued a fubaltern, he complained againft the 
pride of colonels towards their officers ; yet, in a few minutes 
after he had received his commiffion for a regiment, he con- 
felfed that co/one//Lip was coming faft upon him. Swift. 
To Co/Lonise. v.a. [from colony.] Yo plant with inhabi- 
tants; to fettle with new planters; to plant with colonies. 
‘There was never an hand drawn, that did double the reft 
of the habitable world, before this; for fo a man may truly 
term it, if he fhall put to account as well that that is, as that 
which may te hereafter, by the farther occupation and colo- 
~ mizing of thofe countries: and yet it cannot be affirmed, if 
one fpeak ingenuoufly, that it was the propagation of the 
Chriftian faith that was the adamant of that difcovery, 
entry, and plantation ; but gold and filver, and temporal pro- 
fit and glory; fo that what was firft in God’s providence, was 
but fecond in man’s appetite and intention. Racons Holy War. 
Druina hath advantage by acqueft of iflands, which fhe 
colonizeth and fortifeth daily. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
- Corowna’pe. n. f. [from colonna, Itah a column.] 
x. A periftyle of a circular figure, or a feries of columns, dif- 
pofed in a circle, and infulated within fide. Builder's Di. 
Here circling co'onadis the ground inclofe, 
And here the marble ftatues breathe in rows. Addi/. on Italy. 
2. Any feries or range of pillars. 
For you my colonnades extend their wings. 
CO/LONY. n. f. [colenia, Latin.) 
1. A body of people drawn from the mother-country to inhabit 
~ fome diftant place. 
_ To thefe new inhabitants and colonies he gave the fame law 
under which they were born and bred. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Rocting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he placed Englifh 
colonics in their rooms. Davies on Ireland. 
Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, planting colonies and building cities. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Pope. 


2. The country planted; a plantation. 
The rifing city, which from far you fee, 
Ts Carthage ; and a Trojan colony. Dryd. Virg. En 
Co’LopHony. x. f. [from Colophon, a city whence it came.] 
Mi Rofin: 

Of Venetian turpentine, flowly evaporating about a fourth 
or fifth part, the remaining fubftance fuffered to cool, 
would aftord me a coherent body, or a fine colophony. Bayle. 

Turpentines and oils leave a colophony, upon the feparation 
of thcir thinner oil. Floyer on the Humours. 

COLOQUI'NTEDA. n. f. [colocynthis, Lat. xoróxviðs.] The fruit 
of a plant of the fame name, brought from the Levant, about 
the bignefs of a large orange, and often called bitter apple. 
{ts colour is a fort of golden brown: its infide is full of ker- 


nels, which are to be taken out before it be ufed. Poth the 
feed and pulp arc intolerably bitter. It is a violent purgative, 
of confiderable ufe in medicine. Chambers. 


CoLORATE. adj. [coloratus, Latin.] Coloured; died; marked 
or ftained with fome colour. 
Had the tunicles and humours of the eye been colorate, many 
rays proceeding from vifible objeéts would have been ftopt. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Cotora’tion. n. f. [coloro, Latin:] 
1, The art or practice of colouring. 
2. The ftate of being coloured. 
Amongit curiofitics 1 fhall place coloration, though it be 
fomewhat better; for beauty in flowers is their prcheminence. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 50. 
Ceroririck. ad‘. [colorificus, Latin.] That which has the 
power of producing dics, tints, colours, or hues. 
In this compylitioa of white, the feveral rays do not fuffer 
Mor. l. 


CHOFL, 


any change in thcir colorifick qualities by acting upon oné 

another; but are only mixed, and by a mixture of their co- 

lours produce white. Newton's O;t. 
COLO'SSE. ? n.f. [coloffus, Latin.] A ftatue of enormous 
COLO'SSUS. § magnitude: 


Not to mention the walls and palace of Babylon, the pyra- 


mids of Egypt, or cole// of Rhodes. Temple. 
There huge coloffus rofe, with trophies crown’d, 
And runick charaéters were grav’d around. Pofa 


CorossEk'An. adj. [coloffcus, Lat.] In form of a coloffus; of 
the height and bignefs of fuch a flatue ; giantlike. 

CO’LOUR. n.f. [color, Latin.] 

1. The appearance of bodies to the eye only; hue; die. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of folid bodics, when we 
perceive them to be a red, or blue, or green tincture of the 
furface ; but a philofophical idea, when we confider the various 
colsurs to be different fenfations, excited in us by the refracted 
rays of light, reficcted on our eyes in a different manner, ac- 
cording to the different fize, or fhape, -or fituation of the par- 
ticles of which the furfaces of thofe bodies are compofed. 

Watts's Loguck. 


Her hair fhall be of what colour it pleafe God. Shakefp. 
For though our eycs can nought but colours fee, 
Yet colours give them not their pow’r of fight. Davies. 


The lights of colours are more refrangible one than an- 
other in this order; red, orange, yellow. green, blue, indigo, 
deep violet. Newton's Opt. Exp, 7. 

2. The frefhnefs; or appearance of blood in the face. 
My checks no longer did their colour boat. 
A fudden horror feiz’d his giddy head, 
And his ears trickled, and his colur fled. 
3- The tint of the painter. 
When each bold figure juft begins to live; 
The treach’rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. Pope's Eff. Crit. 
4. The reprefentation of any thing fuperfcially examined. 

Whofe wifdom is only of this world, to put falfe colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good; againft the 
conviction of their own confciences.. Swift. 

5. Concealment ; palliation; excufe; fuperficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt; I have the wars for my colour, 
and my penfion fhall feem the more reafonable. Sh. Her. IV.: 

Their fin admitted no colour or excufe. King Charles. 

6. Appearance ; pretence ; falfe fhew. 
Under the colour of commending him, 

I have accefs my own love to prefer. _ Shakefpeare: 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great fhip laded with 
corn, under the colour of the fale whereof they noted all that 
was done in the city. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

7. Kind; fpecies; character. 
Boys arid women are, for the moft part; cattle of this 
cclour. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
8. In the plural, a ftandard; an enfign of war: they fay the 
colours of the foot, and ffandard of horfe, 
He at Venice gave 

His body to that pleafant country’s earth, 

And his pure foul unto his captain Chrift, 

Under whofe colours he had fought fo long. Shak. Rich. II. 

Againft all checks, rebukes, and manners; 

I muft advance the colours of my love, 

And not retire. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfer. 

The banks on both fides were filled with companies, pafling 
all along the river under their colours, with trumpets founding, 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
___ Anauthor comparts a ragged coin to a tattered colours. Adaif. 
To Co'Lour. v.a. [coloro, Latin.) 
1. To mark with fome hue, or die. 

The rays, to fpeak properly, art not coloured: in them there 
is nothing elfe than a certain power and difpofition to ftir up 
a fenfation of this or that colour, Newton’ s Opt. 

2. To palliate; to excufe; to drefs in fpecious colours, or fair 
appearances. 

I told him, that I would not favour or colour in any fort his 
former folly. Raleigh's Effays. 
_ He colours the falfhood of Æneas by an exprefs command 
from Jupiter to forfake the queen. Dryden's Dedic. En. 

3- To make plaufible. 

We have fcarce heard of an infurrection that was not co- 
loured with grievances of the, higheft kinds or countenanced 
by one or more branches of the legiflature. Addif. Freeholder. 

4. To COLOUR a Jiranger's goods, is when a freeman allows a 
foreigner to enter goods at the cuftomhoufe in his name; fo 
that the foreigner pays but fingle duty, when he ought to pay 
double. Phiilips. 

To Co’Lour. v.m To blufh. A low word, only ufed in 
converfation. 

Co'LouRaBLeE. adj. [from colour] Specious; plaufible. It ig 
now little ufed. 

They have now a colourdble pretence to withftand innova- 
tions, having accepted of other laws and rules already. Spen/er. 

They were glad to lay hold on fo colourabie a matter, and to 
traduce him as an auther of futpicious innovation, Hooker. 

4Y Had 


Dryden. 
Dryden: 


Had I facrificed ecclefiaftical government and revenues to 
their covetoufnefs and ambition, they would have found no 
colonrable necefhty of an army. K. Charles. 

We hope the mercy of God will confider us unto fome 
mineration of our offences; yct had not the fincerity of our 

_ parents fo colcurable expectations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Co‘LouRABLY. adu. [from colourable.| Specioufly ; plaufibly. 

The procefs, Kowfoever colourably awarded, hath not hit 

the very mark whereat it was direéted. Bacon. 
Co'Louren. participial adj. (from colour.) Streaked; diver- 
litied wich variety of hucs. 

The coloured are coarfer juiced, and therefore not fo well, 
and equally concoéted. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Co'Lourine. n.f. [from colur.] The part of the painter's 
art that teaches to lay on his colours with propriety and beauty. 
From lines drawn true, our eye may trace 

A foct, aknee, a hand, a face ; 

Yet if the colouring be not there, 

At beft ’twill only not difpleafe. Prior. 

Co’touristT. n. f. {from colour.) A painter who excels in 
giving the proper colours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veronefe, Van Dyck, and the reft of the 
good colouri/is, have -comc neareft to nature. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Co/Lourvess. adj. [from colour.] Without colour; not diftin- 
guifhed by any hue; tranfparent. 

Tranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water and air, when made 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed 
into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their various 
thinnefs ; although, at a greater thicknefs, they appear very 
clear and colourde/s. Newtons Opt. 

Pellucid colourlefs glafs or water, by being beaten into a 
powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfe whitenefs. Bentley. 

COLT. n. fi {colz, Saxon. ] 
1. A young horfe: ufed commonly for the male offspring of a 
horfe, as fsal for the female. 

The co/t hath about four years of growth, and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon’s Natural Biftory, N°. 759. 

Like colts or unmanaged horfcs, we {tart at dead bones and 
lifelefs blocks. Taylor's Holy Living. 

No fports, but what belong to war, they know ; 
To break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. En. 
2. A young foolifh fellow. 

Ay, that’s a colt, indeed; for he doth nothing but talk of 

his horfe. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
ToCotr. v.n [fromthe noun.] To frifk; to be licentious; 
to run at large without rule; to riot; to frolick. 

As foon as they were out of fight by themfelves, they fhook 
off their bridles, and began to colt anew more licentioufly 
than before. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

To Cott. v.a. To befool. 
What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus? 
Couts-Foor. n. f. [from colt and foot.] 

It hath a radiated flower, whote difk confifts of many florets, 
but the crown compofed of many half florets: the embryoes 
are included in a multifid flowercup, which turns to downy 
feeds fixed in a bed. The fpecies are, r. Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round leaved fmooth colts-foot of the Alps. The 
firft common in watery places in England; the fecond grows 
wild upon the Alps: the flowers of this are purple, and thofe 
of the common fort yellow. Miller. 

Cotts-TootH. 2. f. [from colt and tooth] 

1. An imperfeét or fuperfluous tooth in young horfes. 

2. A love of youthful pleafure ; a difpofition to the practices of 
youth, 


Sh. Hen. IV. 


Well faid, lord Sands; 
Your colts-tooth is not caft yet ?— 
—No, my lord; nor fhall not, while I have a ftump. Shat. 
Co'LTFR. n. f. [culcon, Sax. culter, Lat.) The fharp iron of 
a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly to the fhare. 
Co'LTISH. adj. [from colt.] Having the tricks of a colt; 
wanton. 
Co'LUBRINE. adj. [colubrinus, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to a ferpent. 
2. Cunning; crafty. 
Co/cumBary. n. f. [columbarium, Lat.] A dovecot; a pigcon- 
houfe. 

The earth of colunbaries or dovehoufes, is much defired in 

the artifice of faltpetre. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c 3: 
COo'LUMBINE. n. f. [coiumbina, Latin.] 

A plant with leaves like the meadow rue. the flowers are 
pendulous, and of an anomalous figure: the piftil of the 
flower becomes a membranaceous fruit, confifting of many 
pods, each containing many fhining black feeds. Millar. 

Columbines are of leveral forts and colours. They flower 
in the end of May, when few other flowers fhew themfelves. 

Mfortimer’s Hufbandry, 
Co'LUMEINE. n. f. {columbinus, Lat.] A kind of violet colour, 
or changeable dove colour. Dia, 
CO'LUMN. n. f. [columna, Latin. ] 
1. A round pillar. 

Some of the old Greek columns, and altars were brought 

from the ruins of Apollo’s temple at Delos. Peacham. 


COM 
Round broken columns clafping ivy twin’d. Popes 

2. Any body of certain dimenfions prefling vertically upon its 
bafe. 

The whole weight of any column of the atmofphere, and 
likewife the fpecifick gravity of its bafes, are certainly known 
by many experiments. Bentley's Sermins. 

3. [Inthe military art.] The long file or row of troops, or of 
baggage, of an army in its march. An army marches in one; 
two, threc, or more columns, according as the ground will 
allow. 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a page; when divided 
into two cqual parts by a line pafling through the middle, 
from the top to the bottom; and, by feveral parallel lines, 
pages are often divided into three or more columns. 


CoLu’MNAR. ladj. [from cclux:n.] Formed in columns. 


COoLUMNA'’RIAN. 
White columnar fpar, out of a ftone-pit. JVoodw. on Foffils. 
CoLuU'RES. n. f. [coluri, Latin; xvdew.] 
Two great circles fuppofed to pafs through the poles of the 
world : one through the equinoétial points Aries and Libra ; 


the other through the folftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 


They are called the equinoétial and folftitial colures, and divide 


The points where they 


the ecliptick into four equal parts. 
’ Harris. 


interfeét the ccliptick are called the cardinal points. 
Thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 


From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Milton’s Par. Loft. 


Co'LWoRT. x. J: See COLEWORT. ' l 
COMA. a.f. [x5ua] A" morbid difpofition to fleep; a 
lethargy. 
Coma’RtT. 2. f. 


= 


By the fame comart, 
And carriage of the articles defign’d, 
His fell to Hamlet. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Coma’TE. n.f. [con and mate.] Companion. 
My comates and brothers in exile. Shake/p. As you like it. 
Comato'sE. adj. [from coma.] Lethargick; fleepy to a dif- 
eafe. s 
Our beft caftor is from Ruffia; the great and principal 
ufe whereof, inwardly, is in hyfterical and comatofe cafes. 
Grew’s Mufaum. 
COMB in the end, and Comp in the beginning of names, feem 
tobe derived from the Britifh kum, which fignifies a low 
fituation. Gibfon’s Camden. 
Comp, in Cornifh, fignifies a valley, and had the fame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 
COMB. n.f. [camb, Saxon ; kam, Dutch.] . . 
1. An inftrument to feparate and adjuft the hair. 

By fair Ligea’s golden comb, 
Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks, ` es s 
Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Milton. 
I made an inftrument in fafhion of a comb, whofe teeth, 

being in number fixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Netutoz. 
2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called from its pectinated in- 
dentures, 
Cocks have great combs and {purs, hens little or none, Bacon. 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 
With dents embattl’d, like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 
3. The cantons in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 
from the fame word which makes the termination of towns, 
and fignifies bollow or deep. 
This in affairs of ftate, 
Fmploy’d at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. 
To Coms. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To divide, and clean, and adjuft the hair with a comb, 
Her care fhall be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Shake/peare. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair black, by combing it, 
as they fay, with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
She with ribbons tied 
His tender neck, and comé’d his filken hide. Drydens En. 
There was a fort of engine, from which were extended 
twenty long poles, wherewith the man-mountain ccmbs his 
head. Swift. 
2. To lay any thing confifting of filaments fmooth, by draw- 
ing through narrow interftices ; as, to comb wool. 
Coma-BRUSH. n. f. [comb and brufh.} A brufh to clean combs. 
CoMB-MAKER. n f. [comb and maker.) One whofe trade is to 
make combs. 
This wood is of ufe for the turncr, engraver, carver, and 
combmaker. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To COMBAT. v. n. [combattre, Fr.] To fight; generally 


in a duel, or hand to hand. 


Dryd. Virg. Georg. 


Pardon me, I will not combat in my fhirt. — Shake/peare. 
To Co’mbar. v.a. To oppofe ; to fight. 
Love: yields at laft, thus combated by pride, 
And fhe fubmits to be the Roman’s bride. Granvil'e. 


Co'meat. n.f. [from the verb.] Contek; battle; duel; 
1 itrife ; 
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frife; oppefition generally between two ; but fomctimes it is 
ufed for battle. 

‘Thofe regions were full both of cruel monfters and mon- 
ftrous men; all which, by private combats, they delivered the 
countries of. Sidney, b. ii. 

But, eh, the noble combat that, *twixt joy and forrow, was 
fought in Paulina! She had one eye declincd for the lofs of 
her hufband, another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. 

Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
The combat now by courage muft be try’d. Dryden. 
Co’mBATANT. 7. f. [ecmbattant, French. 
1. He that fights with another ; duellift; antagonift in arms. 
So frown’d the mighty ccmbataxts, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Who, finele combatant, 
Duel'd their armies rank’d in proud array, 
Himfelf an army. Miltons Agoniftes, l. 344: 
Hce with his fword unfheath’d, on pain of life, 

Commands both combatants to ccafe their ftrife. Dryden. 

Like defpairing combatants they ftrive againft you, as if they 
had beheld unveiled the magical fhicld of Ariofto, which daz- 
zled the beholders with too much brightncfs. Dryden. 

:2. A champion. 


When any of thofe combatants ftrips his terms of ambi- 


guity, I fhall think him a champion for knowledge. Locke. 
3. With for before the thing defended. 
Men become combatants for thofe opinions. Locke. 


Co’MBER. x. f. [from comb ] He whofe trade it is to difen- 
tangle wool, and lay it fmooth for the fpinner. | 

Co'MBINATE. adj. [from combine.) Bethrothed; promifed ; 
fettled by compact. A word of Shake/peare. 

he loft a noble brother ; with him the finew of her for- 
tune, her marriage dowry ; with both, her combinate hufband, 
this well feeming Angelo. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

ComBINA‘TION. n. f. [from combine.] 

1. Union for fome certain purpofe; aflociation; league. A 
combination is of private perfons, a confederacy of ftates or 
fovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 

The articles o’ th’ combination drew, 

As himfelf pleas’d. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

2. It is now generally ufed in an ill fenfe; but was formerly in- 
different. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and power, un- 
der the difguifes of holy combinations. K. Charles. 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities; commixture; conjunction. 

Thefe natures, from the moment of their firft combination, 

_ have been and are for ever infeparable. Hooker, b. v. f-52. 

Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not fo much 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; as upon the fcore of 
its making new compounds by new combinations. Boyle. 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride and hard- 
hcartednefs. South s Sermons. 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

They never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their under- 
ftandings, in any other or ftronger combination than what their 
own nature and correfpondence give them. Locke. 

5. COMBINATION is ufed in mathematicks, to denote the va- 
riation or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all the different manners poffible. 
‘Thus the number of poffible changes or combinations of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, taken firft two by two, 
then three by three, Sc. amount to 1,391,724,288,887,252, 
999942551 28549 3,402,200. hambers. 

To COMBINE. vw. a. [combiner, Fr. binos jungere.] 

1. To join together. 

Let us not then fufpe&t our happy ftate, : 

As not fecure to fingle or combind. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. To link in union. 

God, the beft maker of all marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. Shak. H.V. 

3. To agree; to accord; to fettle by compact. 

My heart’s dear love is fet on his fair daughter ; 

As mine on her’s, fo her’s is fet on mine, 

And all combin’d, fave what thou mult combine 

By holy marriage. Shake/peare's Romeo and Juliet. 

4. To join words or ideas together ; oppofed to analy/e. 

‘To CoMBINE. v. n. 

“1. Vo coalefcc; to unite each with other. 
and perfons, 

Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends 

T’ th’ war, do grow togcther: grant that, and tell me 

In peace what each of them by th’ other lofes, 

That they combine not there? Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

2. To unite in friendfhip or defign. 

Combine together ’gainft the enemy ; 
For chefe domeftick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
You with your foes combine, 
And feem your own deftruction to defign. Dryd. Aurengz: 
Co’MBLESs, anj. [from comb.] Wanting a comb or creft. 
Wiat, is your creft a coxcomb ? 
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Ufed both of things 
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—A c:mblefs cock, fo Kate will be my ken. Slat ejpeare 
COMBU'ST, adj. [from cumburo, cumbuftum, Latin. ] 
When a planet is not above cight degrees and a half diitane 
from the fun, cither before or after him, it is faid to be em- 
buff, or in combuflion. y Harris. 
ComBU’'sSTIBLE. adj. [comuro combuflum, Lat.] Having the 
quality of catching fire; fufceptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, 
becaufe their vapours are rather fulphurous than of any other 
combufiible fubttance. Brown’s Vulgar Lr: ours, be Vi. 6.12. 

Sin is to the foul like fire to combu/fible matter, it affimilates 
before it deftroys it. ‘South's Sermons. 

‘They are but ftrewed over with a little penitential afhies ; 
and will, as foon as they meet with combuftible matter, flame 
out. - Decay of Piety. 

The flame fhal! {till remain ; 
Nor, ’till the fuel perifh, can decay, 
By nature form’d on things combuffible to prey: _ Dryden: 
Ge EEN n.f. [from combu/fitle.] Aptnefs to take 
nŠ 
Comsu'stion. n.f. [French ] 
1. Conflagration ; burning; confumption by fire. 

The future combujlion of the earth is to be ufhered in and 

accompanied with all forts of violent impreffions upon nature. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; buftle; hurly burly. 

Mutual combu/tions, bloodfheds, and waftes may enforce 
them, through very faintnefs, after the expcrience of fo end- 
lefs miferies. ` Hooker, b.iv. fec?. 14. 

Prophecying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combuflion, and confus’d events, 

New-hatch’d to th’ woeful time. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thofe long and cruel wars between the lioufes of York and 
Lancafter, brought all England into an horrible combu/ticn. 

j Raleigh's Effays. 
How much more of pow’r, 

Army againft army, numberlefs, to raife 

Dreadful combu/tion warring, and difturb, , 

Though not deftroy, their happy native feat! Mit. Pa. Loft- 

But fay, from whence this new combu/tion fprings ? Dryd. 
It moves in an inconceiveable fury and combu/lion, and at 
the fame time with an cxact regularity.  Addi/a’s Guardian. 
To COME. v.n. pret. came,. particip. come. [coman, Saxon 3 
komen, Dut. kommen, German. | 
1. To remove from a diftant to a nearer place; to arrive. Op- 
pofe to go. 
And troubled blood through his pale face was feen 
To come and’ go, with tidings from the heart. Fairy Queen. 
Cæfar will come forth to-day. Shakefp. Julius Cefar: 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 

Between his purpofe and his confcience. Shaks/p. K. Jobn. 

The Chriftians having ftood almoft all the day in order of 
battle, in the fight of the enemy; vainly expecting when he 
fhould came forth to give them battle, returned at night into 
their camp. Kvolle’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

’Tis true that fince the fenate’s fuccour came, 
They grow more bold. Dryden’s Tyrannick Love. 
This Chriftian woman ! 
Ah! there the mifchief comes. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
2. To draw near; to advance towards. ` 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. Shakefp. Machet. 
3. To move in any manner towards another ; implying the idea 
of being received by another, or of tending towards another. 
The word always refpects the place to which the motion 
tends, not that place which it leaves; yct this meaning is 
fometimes almoft evanefcent and imperceptible. 
I did hear 

The galloping of horfe: who was’t came by? Sh. Macbeth. 

Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

As foon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Ifracl brought in abundance the firft fruits. 2 Chron. xxx. 5. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which 
they come to by fair reafoning. _ Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

It is impoffible to come near your lordfhip at any time, 
without receiving fome favour. Congr. Dedic. to Old Batchelor. 

None may come in view, but fuch as are pertinent. Locke. 

o perception of bodies, at 2 diftance, may be accounted 
for by the moticn of particles coming from them, and ftriking 
on our organs. ; Locke. 

They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
foon lofe and refign it to the next that happens to come in their 
way. ) ockis u 

God has made the intelle&ual world harmonious and beau- 
tiful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once. Locke. 

4. To proceed ; to iffue. 

Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, fceketh 

my life. 2 Sa. xvi. Il. 
I gme 
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I came forth from the father, and am come into the world. 

: y N Pa 
Se To advance from onc ftage or condition to another. 

Truft me, I am excceding weary. 

—Is it come to that? I had thought wearinefs durft not have 
attacked one of fo high bldod Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Though he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, 
yet he was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon. 

Seditious tumults, and feditious fames, differ no more but 
as brother and filter; efpecially if it come to that, that the 
beft actions of a ftate are taken in ill fenfe, and traduced. 

Bacon, Effay 16. 

His foldiers had daily divers fkirmifhes with the Numidians, 

fo that once the fkirmith was like to come to a juft battle. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks, 

When it came to that once, they that had moft fleth withed 
they had had lefs. L’ Eftrange. 

Every new fprung paffion isa part of the action, except we 
conceive nothing to be action ’till the players come to blows. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

The force whereby bodies cohere is very much greater 
when they come to immediate contact, than when they are at 
ever fo fmall a finite diftance. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

6. To change condition cither for better or worfe. 

One faid to Ariftippus, Tis a ftrange thing why men fhould 
rather give to the poor than to philofophers. He anfwered, 
hecaufe they think themfelves may fooner come to be poor 
than to be philofophers. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it not. Fob xiv. 21. 

He being come to the eftate, keeps on a very bufy family. 

Locke. 

You were told your mafter had gone to a tavern, and come 

to fume mifchance. Swift. 
7- To attain any condition or character. 
A ferpent, Cer he comes to be a dragon, 

Docs eat a bat. Benj. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 

How came the publican juftified, but by a fhort and humble 
prayer? Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

He wonder’d how fhe came to know 

What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibras, ‘Pe io Goi 

The teftimony of confcience, thus informed, ccmes to be 
fo authentick, and fo much to be relied upon. Souths Sermons. 

8. To become. 
So came I a widow; 
And never fhall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. Shak. Hen. IV. 
When he returns from hunting, 

I will not {peak with him; fay I am fick. 

If you come flack of former fervices, 

You fhall do well. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

9: To arrive at fome act or habit, or difpofition. 

They would quickly come to have a natural abhorrence for 

that which they found made them flighted. Locke. 
ro. T'o change from one ftate into another defired; as the but- 
ter comes when the parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ftore of kernels of grapes 
about the root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier, 
and profper better. Bacin’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 35. 

Then butter does refufe to come, 

And love proves crofs and humourfome. Hudibras, Ê. ii. 

In the coming, or fprouting of malt, as it muft not come 
too little, fo it muft not came too much. Mort. Husbandry, 

11. To become prefent, and no longer future. 
A time will come, when ‘my maturer mufe, 
In Cæfar’s wars, a nobler theme fhall chufe, Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
12. To become prefent; no longer abfent. 
That’s my joy 
Not to have feen before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confounding my delight. Dryd. K. Arth. 
Mcan while the gods the dome ef Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. Pope's Odyff. b. viii. 
Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. Pope's Effays. 
13. Tohappen; to fall out. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, will be 
here with him this night.— 

—How comes that? Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Let me alone that I may fpeak, and let come on me what 
will. Job xiii. 13. 

14. To follow as a confequence. 
never prick their finger but 


Thofe that are kin to the king, 
they fay, there is fome of the king’s blood fpilt. How comes 
that ? fays he, that takes upon him not to conceive: the an- 
fwer is, Iam the king’s poor coufin, fir. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

15. To ceafe very lately from fome a& or ftate; to have juft 
done or fuffered any thing. f 

David faid unto Uriah, cameft thou not from thy journey ? 
2 sa. xi. 10. 

16. To Com:R about. To come to pafs; to fall out; to come into 

being. Probably from the French venir a bout. 
And let me {peak to th’ yet unknowing world, 
How thefe things came about. Shakefpvare. 


28. To Come in to. 


29. Ta COME in to. 
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That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a kuman 
foul, knows very well that the period will come abcut in eter- 
nity, when the human foul fhall be as perfe& as he himieif 
now is. Addijon’s Speflatcr, N°. 3. 

I conclude, however it comes about, that things are not as 
they fhould be. 

How comes it abcut, that, for above fixty years, affairs have 
been placed in the hands of new men. Swift. 

17. To Come about. To change; to come round. 
The wind came alcut, and fettled in the Weft for many 
days. Bacon's New Atlantis, 
On better thotights, and my ure’d reafons, i 
They are come about, and won to the true fide. B. Folbnfon. 
18. To Come again. ‘lo return. 

There came water thereout; and when he had drunk, his - 

{pirit came again, and he revived. 


19. To ComE after. To follow. 


If any man will come after me, let him deny himfelf, and ` 


take up his crofs and follow me. 
20. To Come at. 
obtain ; to gain. ; 
Neither fword nor fceptre can come at confcience ; but it is- 
above and beyond the reach of both. l Suckling. 
Cats will eat and deftroy your marum, if they can come at 
it. Eve'yn’s Kalendar. 
In order to come at a true knowledge of ourfelves, we fhould 
confider, on the other hand, how far we may deferve praife. 
Addifm s Spectator, N°. 399. 
Nothing makes a woman more eftecmed by the oppofite 
fex than chaftity, and we always prize thofe moít who are 
hardeft to come at. Addifin’s Speciator, N°. 99. 
21, To Come ży. To obtain; to gain; to acquire. 
Things moft needful to preferve this life, are moft prompt 
and eafy for all living creatures to come by. Hooker, b. 5. f. 22. 
Love is like a child, p 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. Shake/peare. 
Thy cafe 
Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’ft Milan, 
T'll come by Naples. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 


Mat. xvi. 24. 


Are you not afhamed to inforce a poor widow to forough __ 


a courfe to come by her own. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.ii. 
The ointment wherewith this is done is made of divers in- 
gredients, whereof the ftrangeft and hardeft to come by is the 
mofs of a dead man unburied. 
And with that wicked lye : 
A letter they came by, - : 
From our king’s majefty. 
He tells a fad ftory, how hard it was for him to come by the 
book of Trigantius. 
Amidft your train, this unfeen judge will wait, 2 
Examine how you came by all your ftate. Dryd. Aurengzcoe. 
22. To Come in. To enter. 


What, are you there? come in, and give fome help. Shak. 


Yet the fimple ideas, thus united in the fame fubjeét, are 
as perfectly diftinct as thofe that come in by different lentes, 
ocke. 
23. To Come in. To comply; to yield; to hold out no longer. 
If the arch-rcbel Tyrone, in the time, of thefe wars, 
fhould offer to come in, and fubmit himfelf to her majefty, ` 
would you not have him received. 
24. To Come in, To arrive at a port, or place of rendezvous. 
At what time our fecond fleet, which kept the narrow feas, 


was come in and joined to our main ficet. Bacon. 
There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in, 
Which in the Streights Jaft winter was abroad. Dryden. 


25. To Come in. To become modifh; to be brought into ufe. 
Then came rich cloaths and graceful action 7”, 
Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. Ro/com. 
Silken garments did not come in’till late, and the ufe of them 
in men was often reftrained by law. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
26. To Come in. ‘Tobe an ingredient; to make part of a com- 
pofition. 
A generous contempt of that in which too many men place 
their happinefs, muft come in to heighten his character. Atterb. 
27. To Come in f:r. To be early cnough to obtain: taken 
from hunting, where the dogs that are flow get nothing. 
Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and under- 
ftanding, gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour and 
virtue, were to ¢ me in for their fhare of fuch contraéts. Temple. 
If thinking is effential to matter, ftocks and ftones will 
come in for their fhare of privilege. Coilicr cr: Thought. 
One who had i’ the rear excluded been, 
And cou’d not fer a tafte o’ th’ fleth come in, 
Licks the folid earth. Tate's Juv. Sat. 15. 
The reft came in for fubfidics, whereof they funk confi- 
derable fums. Swift. 
To join with; to bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, with 
whom their leaders had before fecret intelligence, came in to 
them ; and was by them, with great gladnefs and erics of joy» 
accepted as their general. Bacon's dienry VIL 
To comply with; to agree to. 

The 


Swift. 


pd 


Judg. xv. 19. ; 


To reach ; to get within the reach of; to 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Denham. 
Stillingft. Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idols. 
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The fame of their virtues will make men ready to come into 
every thing that is done or defigned for the publick good. 
Atterbury s Sermons. 
30. To Come near. To approach; to refemble in excellence: 
a metaphor from races. 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you would 
deftroy or ruin with evil fpeaking. Ben. “fohnfon's Difcoveries. 

The whole atchicved with fuch admirable invention, that 
nothing ancient and modern feems to come near it. Temple. 

31. To Come of. To proceed; as adefccndant from anceftors. 
Of Priam’s royal race my mother came, Dryden's Ain. 

Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it makes us partial 

even to thofe that come of us, as well as ourfelves. L’E/frange. 
32; To ComE of. To proceed; as eftects from their caufes. 
Will you pleafe, fir, be gone. 

I told you what would come of this. Shake/p. Winter's Ta’e. 

We fee that the hiccough comes of fulnefs of meat, efpe- 
cially in children, which caufeth an extenfion of the ttomach. 

Bacon’s Natura! Hiftory. 

What came on’t at laft but that, after the dogs had deferted, 
the wolves worried one part of the enemics. L’Eftrange. 

This comes of judging by the eye, without confulting the 
realon. L’Efirange. 

My young mafter, whatever comes ont, muft have a wife 
looked out for him by that time he is of age. Locke. 

33- To Come off. To deviate; to depart from a rule or di- 
rection. 3 
The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, but yet 
coming off and dilating more fuddenly. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/tory. 
34. To Come off. To efcape. 
I knew the foul enchanter, though difguis’d, 
| Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his fpells, 
: And yet came off. Ailton. 
How thou wilt here come off, furmounts my reach. Adit. 
If, upon fuch a fair and full trial, he can come off, he is 
then clear and innocent. South. 
= Thofe that are in any fignal danger implore his aid ; and, 
if they come off fafe, they call their deliverance a miracle. 
7 Addifin on Italy. 
35. To Come of. Toend an affair; to be difmifled with our 

lot. 
m Oh, bravely came we off; 

When with a volley of our needlefs fhot, 

After fuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. Shakef. K. Fobn. 

Ever fince Spain and England have had any thing to debate 
one with the other, the Englifh, upon all encounters, have 
n come off with honour and the better. Bacon on War with Spain. 
S We muft expect fometimes to come off by the worft, before 
| we obtain the final conqueft. Calamy. 

He oft’, in fuch attempts as thefe, 
Came off with glory and fuccefs. Hudibras, p. 1. cant. 1. 

36. To Come off from. To leave; to forbear. 

To come off from thefe grave difquifitions, I would clear the 

point by one inftance more. Felton on the Clafficks. 
37. To Come on. To advance; to make progrefs. 
Of late, things feem ż7 come on apace to their former ftate. 
Bacon on the War with Spain: 
There was in the camp both ftrength and victual fufficient 
S for the obtaining of the victory, if they would not protract 
the war until winter were come on. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 
The fea came on, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers’d and dafh’d the reft upon the rocky fhoar. Dryden. 
So Travellers, who wafte the day, 
Noting at length the fetting fun, 
They mend their pace as night comes on. 
To Come on. “Co advance to combat. 
The great ordnance once difcharged, the armics came faft 
on, and joined battle. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can ; 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. 
39. To ComE on. To thrive; to grow big. 
Come on, poor babe ; 

Some powerful fpirit inftru€t the kites and ravens 

To be thy nurfes. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

It fhould feem by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the rofes, that they will come far fafter on in water than in 
earth; for the nourifhment is eafier drawn out of water than 
out of earth. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 648. 

40. To Come over. To repeat an act. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 
it, he let it go again, and after it again; and over and over he 
comes, and caught it again. Shak. Csriolanus. 

41. To Come over. To revolt. 

They are perpetually teizing their friends to came over to 
them. Addifon’s Speciator, I een tte 

A man, in changing his fide, not only makes himfelf hated 
by thofe he left, but is feldom heartily efteemed by thofe he 
comes over to. Addifon’s Spectator, INS? 1.0.2. 

42. To Come ovr. To rife in diftillation. 

Perhaps alfo the phlegmatick liquor, that is wont to conic 
over inthis analyfis, may, at leaft as to part of it, be pro- 
duced by the operation of the fire. Boyle. 
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43. To Comr out. ‘Tobe made publick. 
Before his book came cut, 1 had undertaken the anfwer of 
feveral others. Stillingfleet. 
1 have been tedious; and, which is worfe, it comes out 
from the firft draught, and uncorrected. Dryden. 
44. To Come out. l'o appear upon trial; to be difcovered. 
It is indeed come vut at lait, that we are to look on the faints 
as inferior deities. — Stéliingflect’s Defence of Dife- on Rom. Ido’. 
The weight of the denarius, or the feventh of a Roman 
ounce, comes out fixty-two grains and four fevenths. Arbuthn. 
45. To Come out with. ‘To give avent to; to let Ay. 
Thofe great mafters of chymical arcana muft be provoked, 


before they will come out with them. Boyle. 
46. ToCome to. ‘To confent or yield. r 
What is this, it my parfon will not came to ? Swift. 


47. To Come to. ‘To amount ta. 

‘The emperour impofed fo great a cuftom upon all corn to 
be tranfported out of Sicily, that the very cuftoms came to as 
much as both the price of the corn and the freight toge- 
ther. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

You faucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras, p. i. 

Animals either fecd upon vegetables immediately, or, which 
comes to the fame at lait, upon other animals which have fed 
upon them. 'Voodward's Naiural Hiftory. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purfe will find 
it by a greater want of money than that comes to. Locke. 

48. To Come to himfelf. “To recover his fenfes. 

He falls into fweet ecftacy of joy, whercin I fhall leave him 

till he comes to himjelf. Temple. 
49. To Come to pafs. To be cffe‘ted; to fall out. 

It cometh, we grant, many times to fa/s that the works of 
men being the fame, their drifts and purpofe therein are 
divers. Fiooker, b. v. fea. 14. 

How comes it to fafs, that fome liquors cannot pierce into 
or moiften fome bodies, which are eafily pervious to other 
liquors ? Boyles Hiftory of Firmnefs. 

50. ZeComE up. To grow out of the ground. x 

Another ill accident is over-wet at fowing time, which 
with us brecdeth much dearth, infomuch as the corn never 
cometh up. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Good intentions are at leaft the feeds of good aétions, and 
every man ought to fow them, whether thcy come up or no. 

Temple. 
51. To Come up. To make appearance. 

If wars fhould mow them down never fo faft, yet they 

may be fuddenly fupplied, and come up again. Bacon. 
52. To Come up. To come into ufe, as a fafhion comes up. 
53. To Come up to. To amount to. 

He prepares for a furrender, afferting that all thefe will not 

come up to near the quantity requifite. /Voodw. Nat. Hi/tory. 
54. IoComE up to. To rife to. 
Whofe ignorant credulity will not 

Come up to th’ truth. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Confiderations there are, that may make us, if not come up 
to the character of thofe who rejoice in tribulations, yet at 
leaft fatisfy the duty of being patient. Wakes Prep. for Death. 

The veftes byffine, which fome ladies wore, muft have 
been of fuch extraordinary price, that there is no ftuff in our 
age comes up to it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When the heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
come up to it. Swift. 

55. To Come up with. To overtake. 
56. To Come upon. To invade; to attack: 

Three hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot Englifh, 
commanded by Sir John Norris, were charged by Parma, 
coming upon them with feven thoufand horfe. Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it but itfelf. South, 

Come. [participle of the verb.] 
‘Thy words were heard, and I am come to thy words. Dan. 
Come. A particle of exhortation ; be quick ; make no delay. 
Come, let us make our father drink wine. Gen. XiX. 32+ 
Come. A particle of reconciliation, or incitement to it. 
Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, l dare laugh out. Pope. 
Come. A kind of adverbial word for when it hall come; ass 
come Wednefday, when Wednefday fhall come. 
Come Candlemas, nine years ago fhe dy’d. 
To Come. In futurity ; not prefent; to happen hereafter. 

It fervcth to difcover that which is hid, as well as to foretel 

that which is to come. Bacon’s Natura! Hijlory. 
In times to ccme, . 

My waves fhall wath the walls of mighty Rome. Dryden, 

Taking a leafe of land for years to come, at the tent of one 
hundred pounds. Locke. 

Come. m.j. [from the verb.} A {prout: a cant term. 

That the malt is fufficiently well dried, you may know both 

by the talte, and alfo by the falling off of the come or {prout. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry, 


Gay. 


Come’nian. x. f. [from comedy. | 
1. A player or actor of comick parte. 
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2. A player in general ; a ftage-player ; an actrefs or actor. 
Meliflarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian fhe be- 
came a wealthy man’s wife, would be faluted madam Pithias, 
or Prudence. Camden’s Remains. 
Comedians on the {tage fhew all their fkill, 
And after do as love and fortune will. 
3. A writer of comedies. 
Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but 
Terence as a pure and elegant fpeaker. Peacham of Poetry. 
CO'MEDY. n.f. [comedia, Lat.) A dramatick reprefentation 
of the lighter faults of mankind. 
Your honour’s players 
Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
A long, exaét, and ferious comedy, 
In every fcene fome moral lct it teach, 
And, if it can, at once both pleafe and preach. Pope. 
Co'MELINESS. x. f: [from comely.) Grace; beauty; dignity. 
A carclefs comeline/s with comely care. Sidney. 


The fervice of God hath not fuch perfection of grace and * 


comlinefs as wher. the dignity of the place doth concur, Hooter. 

They fkilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet 
were fprinkled with fome pretty flowers, which gave good 
grace and emelinefi. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Hardly fhall you meet with man or woman 1o aged or ill- 
favoured, but, if you will commend them for comeline/s, nay 
and for youth too, fhall take it well. South. 

There is great pulchritude and comeline/s of proportion in 
the leaves, Aowers, and fruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 

A horfeman’s coat fhall hide 

Thy taper fhape and comeline/s of fide. Prior. 
CO'MELY. adj. [from become; or from cpeman, Sax. to pleafe. ] 
1. Graceful; decent; having dignity or grandeur of mien or 

look. Comelinefs feems to be that fpecies of beauty which 
excites reverence rather than pleafure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no 
marvel though perfons in years feem many times more ami- 
able; for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and confider- 
ing the youth as to make up the comelinefs. Bacon, Effay 44. 

He that is comely when old and decrepit, furely was very 
beautiful when he was young. South. 

‘Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. Dryden. 
2. Ufed of things, decent ; according to propriety. 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! Shakefp. As you like it. 
This is a happier and more ¢:mely time, 

Than when thefe fellows ran about the ftreets, 
Crying confufion. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Co'mELY. adv. [from the adjeétive.] Handfomely ; gracefully. 

To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance comely, be 
very neceflary for a courtly gentleman. Afcham’s Schoolnafter. 

Co’mER. n. f. [from come ] One that comes. 

Plants move upwards; but if the fap puts up too faft, it 
maketh a flender ftalk, which will not fupport the weight ; 
and therefore thefe are all fwift and hafty comers. Bacon. 

Time is like a fafhionable hoft, 

That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand ; 

But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer : welcome ever fmiles, 

And farewel goes out fighing. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, then ftood as fair 

As any comer [have look’d on yet, 

For my affcétion. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Houfe and heart are open for a friend ; the paflage is eafy, 
and not only admits, but even invites the comer. South's Serm. 


It is natural to be kind to the laft comer. LEftrange. 
Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age, 
To a frefh comer, and refign the ftage. Dryden. 


The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, and the 
miraculous tranflation of her chapel, about which he hath 
publifhed a defiance to the world, and offers to prove it againft 
all comers. Stillingfleet. 

There it is not {trange, that the mind fhould give itfelf up 
to the common opinion, or render itfelf to the firlt comer. Locke. 

COMET. n. f: [cometa, Latin, a hairy ftar. ] 

A heavenly body in the planctary region appearing fud- 
denly, and again difappearing ; and, during the time of its ap- 
pearance, moving through its proper orbit, like a planet. 
"The orbits of comets are ellipfes, having one of their foci in 
the center of the fun; and being very long and eccentrick, 
they become invifible, when in that part moft remote from the 
fun. Comets, popularly called blazing ftars, are diftinguifhed 
from other {tars by a long train or tail of light, always op- 
polite to the fun: hence arifes a popular divifion of comets 
into ‘three kinds, bearded, tailed, and haired comets ; though 
the divifion rather rclates to the different circumttances of the 
fame comet, than to the phanomena of the feveral. “Thus 
when the comet is eaftward of the fun, and moves from it, 
the comet is faid to be bearded, barbatus, becaufe the light 
marches before it. When the light is weftward of the fun, 
the comet is faid to be tailed, becaufe the train follows it. 
When the comet and the fun are diametrically oppofite, the 


Co/METARY. 
Come’TIcK. 


CO/MFIT. n. f. [Aonfit, Dutch. 


To Co/mrit. v.a. [from the noun] To preferve dry with 


Co’mrrrure. x. f. [from confit, or confecture.| Sweetmeat. 


To CO'MFORT. «v. a. [comfirto, low Latin. Salvia comifortat 
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earth being between them, the train is hid behind the hody of 
the comet, excepting a little that appears around it, 10 form 
of a border of hair, hence called crinitus. ? 
According to Sir Ifaac Newton, the tail of a comet 1s 4 
very thin flender vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of 
the comet, ignited by their near neighbourhood to the fun, 
and this vapour is furnifhed by the atmoiphere of the comet. 
The tails are of various lengths; and being produced in the pe- 
rihelions of the comets, will go off along with their heads into 
remote regions, and there gradually vanifh, "till the co 
return towards the fun. ‘The vapours of comets being th 
dilated, rarcfied, and diffufed through all the celeftial regions; 
may probably, by little and little, by mcans of their own gre - 
vity, be attracted down to the plancts, and become inter- 
mingled with their atmofpheres. For the confervation of the 
water, and moifture of the planets, comets feem abfol 
requifite; from whofe condenfed vapours and exhalations all 
that moifture which is fpent in vegetations and putrefacti 


an earthy flime being perpetually precipitated to the botto. 
putrefying liquors. Hence the quantity of dry earth 
continually increafe, and the moifture of the globe decr 
and at laft be quite evaporated, if it have not a continual 
ply from fome part or other of the univerfe. And I fi 
adds Sir [faac, that the fpirit which makes the fineft, fu 
and beft part of our air, and which is abfolutely requifit 
the life and being of all things, comes principally fro 
comets. On this principle there fecms to be fome foun 
for the popular opinion of prefages from comets ; fince the 
tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmofphere, may 
produce changes very fenfible in animal and vegetable bodies. 
The fame great author has computed that the fun’s hes 
in the comet of 168c, was, to his heat with us at Midfummer, 
as twenty-cight thoufand to one ; and that the heat of the body 
of the comet, was near two thoufand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, that a globe of red-hot 
iron, of the dimenfions of our earth, would fcarce be cool in 
fifty thoufand years. If then the comet be fuppofed to cool 
a hundred times as faft as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was ` 
a thoufand times greater, fuppofing it of the bignefs of the ~ 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. Hitherto 
no comet has threatened the earth with a nearer approach than 
that of 1680; for, by calculation, Dr. Halley found, on No- 
vember 1r, that comet was not above one fem*liameter of 
the earth to the northward of the way of the earth; at which 
time, had the earth bcen in that part of its orbit, the comet — 
would have had a parallax equal to that of the moon. What 
might have been the confequence of fo near an appulfe? a- 
contact er fhock of the celeftial bodies? a deluge, Mr. Whi- 
ton fays. Aftronomers have been divided about the return of me 
comets, and time and obfervation muft determine the queftion. — 
However, Dr. Halley has foretold the return of one in 1758, 
which formerly appeared in 1456. Trevoux., Chambers. 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company, - 
As if they faw fome wond’rous monument, p 
Some comet, or an unufual prodigy. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew, 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light ~ 
Of ftaring comets. Crafhaw. 
I confidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing ftar, as a fky-rocket difcharged by an hand that is 
almighty. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 103. 
Fierce meteors fhoot their arbitrary light, 
And comets march with lawlefs horrors bright. 


ladj. [from comet.] Relating to a comet: 


Prior. ` | 


Refraćtions of light are in the planetary and cometary regions, — 
as on our globe. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin: 
Tt fhould feem that both are — 
formed by hafty pronunciation from confeé?.] A dry fweet- 
meat ; any kind of fruit or root preferved with fugar, and 
dried. 

By feeding me on beans and peafe, 

He crams in nafty crevices, 

And turns to comfits by his arts, 

‘To make me relifh for defferts. Hudtbras, p. iii. cant. i. 
fugar. 

The fruit that does fo quickly wafte, 

Men fcarçe can fee it, much lefs talte, 


‘Thou corfite/? in ftrects to make it laft. st 


From country grafs to comfitures of court, 
Or city’s quclque-chofes, let not report 
My mind tranfport. 


Donne. § 


nervose Schel, Sal.] 
1. To flrengthen; toenliven; to invigorate. 
The evidence of God's own tettimony, added unto the 
natural affent of reafon, concerning the certainty of them, 
doth 
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doth not a little comfort and confirm the fame. Hooker, b. i. 
Light excelleth in comforting the {pirits of men: light varied 
doth the fame effet, with more novelty. ‘This is the caufe 
why precious ftones comfort. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. gbc. 
Some of the abbots had been guilty of comforting and aflift- 
ing the rebels. Ayliffe’s Pareryon. 
2. To confole; to ftrengthen the mind under the preflure of 
calamity. 

They bemoaned him, and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. Fob, xlii. 11. 

Co'MFORT. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Support; affiftance; countenance. 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Irifh; where, 
in refpect of the mountains and faftnefles, he did little good, 
which he would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
fhould receive underhand from the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 

The king did alfo appoint commiffioners for the fining of 
all fuch as were of any value, and had any hand or partaking 
in the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Cornifhmen. Bacon. 

2. Confolation; fupport under calamity or danger. 

I will keep her ign’rant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts of defpair, 

When it is leat expeéted.  Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

As they have no apprehenfion of thofe things, fo they need 
no comfort againft them. ` Tillotfon, Serm. i. 

3. That which gives confolation or fupport. 

Your children were vexation to your youth, 

But mine fhall be 3 comfort to your age. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Co'MFORTABLE. adj. [from comfort. ] 

1. Receiving comfort; fufceptible of comfort. 

For my fake be comfortable; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. i Shakefp. As you like it. 
My lord leans wond’roufly to difcontent ; 

His comfortable temper has forfook him : 

He is much out of health. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

What can promife him a comfortable appearance before his 
dreadful judge ? South. 

2. Difpenfing comfort; having the power of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which though it be comfortable for kings 
to have, yet draweth the fubjects eyes afide. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

The lives of many miferable men were faved, and a com- 
fortable provifion made for their fubfiftence. Dryd. Fab. Dedic. 

Co'MFoRTABLY. adv. [from comfortable.] In a comfortable 
manner; with comfort; without defpair. i 

Upon view of the fincerity of that performance, hope eom- 
fortably and chearfully for God’s performance. Hammond. 

Co/mrorTeER. x. f. [from comfort. ] 

x. One that adminifters confolation in misfortunes; one that 
ftrengthens and fupports the mind in mifery or danger. 

This very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be fent him, 
as comforters in his ageny. Hooker, b.v. fect. 48. 

The heav’ns have bleft you with a goodly fon, 

To be a comforter when he is gone. — Shake/p. Richard Ill. 

Nineveh is laid wafte, who will bemoan her ? whence fhall 
I feek comforters for thee? Neh. iii. 7+ 

2. The title of the Third Perfon of the Holy Trinity ; the Pa- 

- raclete. . 

Co'MFORTLESS. adj. [from comfort.) Without comfort; with- 
out any thing to allay misfortune: ufed of perfons as well as 
things. 

Yet fhall not my death be comfortle/s, receiving it by your 
fentence. Sidney, b. ii. 

Where was a cave, ywrought with wond’rous art, 

Deep, dark, uneafy, doleful, comfortle/s. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

News fitting to the night ; 
Black, fearful, comfortle/i, and horrible. Shake[p. K. ‘Jobn. 
On thy feet thou ftood’ft at laft, 

Though comfortle/s, as when a father mourns 

His children, all in view deftroyed at once. Milt. Par. Loft. 

That unfociable comfortlefs deafnefs had not quite tired 
me. Swift. 

Co'MEREY. n. f. [comfrie, French.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a funnel, 
having an oblong tube, but fhaped at the top like a pitcher: 
out of the flower-cup, which is deeply cut into five long nar- 
row fegments, rifes the pointal, attended with rour embryoes, 
which afterwards become fo many feeds, in form fomewhat 
like the head of a viper, which ripen in the flower-cup. It 
grows wild on the fides of banks and rivers, and is gathered 
for medicinal ufes. Miller. 

Co'MICAL. adj. [comicus, Latin.] 

3. Raifing mirth; merry; diverting. : f 

The greateft refemblance of our author is in the familiar 
ftile and pleafing way of relating comical adventures of that 
nature. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

Something fo comi al in the voice and geftures, that a man 
can hardly forbear being pleafed. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Relating to comedy ; befitting comedy. à E 

That all migh< appear to be knit up in a comical conclulion, 
the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to the 
lord Lifle. Hayward. 

They deny it to be tragical, becaufe its cataftrophe 13 a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical, Gay. 
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Co MICALLY., adv. [from comical.] 
1. In fuch a manner as raifes mirth, 
2. In a manner befitting comedy. 
Co'MICALNESS. n. f [from comical.] The quality of being 
comical; the power of raifing mirth. 
CO/MICK. adj. [comicus, Lat. comique, French. ] 
1. Relating to comedy. 
When I venture at the comick ftile, 


Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. Waller, 
A comick fubject loves an humble verle, 

Thyeftes fcorns a low and comick ftile ; 

Yet comedy fometimes may raife her voice. Rofcommon, 


Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy comick fleep. Dryden, 
2. Raifing mirth. 
Stately triumphs, mirthful comick fhows, 
Such as befit the pleafure. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. itis 
Co’minc. n.f. [from To come.] 
1. The act of coming; approach. 
Where art thou, Adam! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, feen far off? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. Xs 
Sweet the coming on 
Of grateful ev’ning mild. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ive 
2. State of being come ; arrival. 
May’t pleafe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber ; we fhall give you 
The full caufe of our coming. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongft them at their certain feafons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke. 
ComincG-1n. n.f. Revenue; income. 
Here’s a fmall trifle of wives, eleven widows and nine 
maids is a fimple coming-in for one man. Shakefpeare. 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in ? 
O ceremony, fhew me but thy worth: 
What is thy toll, O adoration? Shake/p. Henry Va 
Co'MING. participial adj. [from come.] 
1. Fond; forward; ready to come. 
Now will I be your Rofalind in a more coming on difpofi- 
tion; and afk mc what you will, I will grant it. Shake/peare. 
That very lapidary himfelf, with a coming tomach, and in 
the cock’s place, would have made the cock’s choice, L’ Efir. 
That he had been fo affectionate a hufband, was no ill ar- 
gument to the coming dowager. Dryd. Virg. in. Dedica 
On morning wings, how active fprings the mind, 
How eafy every labour it purfucs, 
„How coming to the poet every mufe! Pope's Imit. of Horacea 
2. Future; to come. 
Praife of great acts, he fcatters as a feed, 
Which may the like in ccming ages breed. Rofecmmon. 
Comr'TIAL. adj. [comitia, Lat. an aflembly of the Romans. ] 
Relating to the aflemblies of the people of Rome. 
Golmity. n.f. [comitas, Latin.] Courtefy ; civility 5 good- 
breeding. ict. 
Co/mMa. n.f. [réuua.] j 
1. The point which notes the diftinction of claufes, and order 
of conftruction in the fentence, marked thus [,]: 
Commas and points they fet exactly right. Pope. 
2. The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby a femitone 
or a perfect tone exceeds the imperfect tone. It is a term ufed 
only in theorical mufick, to fhew the exact proportions be- 
tween concords. Harris. 
To COMMAND. v. a. [commander, Fr. mando, Latin. } 
1, To govern; to give orders to; to hold in fubjection or obes 
dience ; net to obey. 
ook, this feather, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater guft; 
Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak. Hen. VI 
Chrift could command legions of angels to his refcue. 
Decay of Piety. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With a harfh voice, and fupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 5 
2. To order ; to direct to be done $ contrary to prohibit: fome- 
times formerly with of before the perfon. 
My confcience bids me 2fk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe moft pois’nous compounds. Shwke/p. 
We will facrifice to the Lord our God, as he fhall command 
us. Ex, viii. 27. 
3. To have in power. 
If the {trong cane fupport thy walking hand, — 
Chairmen no longer fhall the wall command. Gay's Trivia, 
4. To overlook; to have fo fubject as that it may be feen or an- 
noyed. 
Up to the Eaftern tower, 
Whofe height commands as fubje& all the vale, 
To fee the fight. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crefiday 
His eye might there command, wherever ftood 
City, of old or modern fame; the {cat 
Of mightieft empire. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. l 385° 
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One fide commands a view of the fineft 


world. Addifor’s Guardian, N”. 101. 

To Comma'nn. v. 2, To have the fupreme authority ; to pof- 
fefs the chicf power; to govern. 

Thofe two commanding powers of the foul, the underfland- 

_ ing or the will. South's Sermons. 

Comma'np. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. The right of commanding; powcr; fupreme authority. It 
is ufed in military affairs, as magiftracy or government in 
civil life; with over. ) 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

While yet my foldiers are in my command. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
With lightning fill her awful hand, 

And make the clouds fecm all at her ccomand. 

He affumed an abfolute command over his readers. 

2. Cogent authority ; defpotifm. 

Thofe he commands move only in ccmmand, 
Nothing in love. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Command and force may often create, but can never cure, 

an averfion ; and whatever any one is brought to by compul- 
fion, he will leave as foon as he can. Locke on Educaticn. 

3 RDE act of commanding; the mandate uttered; order. 

-Of this tree we may not tafte nor touch ; 
God fo commanded, and left that conimand 
Sole daughter of his voice. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ix. 
As there is no prohibition of it, fo no command for it. Taylor. 

The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through’ the gloomy ihade, and leave the main. Dryd. 

4. The power of overlooking, or furveying any place. 

The fteepy ftund, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. Dryd. Zn. 

Comma/nper. n. f. [from command.] 

1. He that has the fupreme authority ; a general; a leader; a 
chicf. 

We'll do.thee homage, and be rul’d by thee, 

Love thee as our commander and our king. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to 


garden in the 


Waller, 
Dryden. 


Shake/peare, 
the people. 
If. lv. 4. 

The Romans, when commanders in war, {pake to their 
army, and ftyled them, My foldiers. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Charies, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured 
rather as foldiers than as commanders. Hayward. 

Sir Phelim O’neil appeared as their commander in chief. Clar. 

Supreme commander both of fea and land. Waller. 

The heroick action of fome grcat commander, enterprifed 

for the common good, and honour of the Chriftian caufe. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Their great commanders, by credit in their armies, fell into 

the fcales as a counterpoife to the people. Swift. 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, with an 

handle about three foot long, to ufe in both hands. AZxon. 
3. An inftrument of furgery. 

The gloflocomium, commonly called the commander, is of 
ufe in the moft ftrong tough bodies, and where the laxation 
hath been of long continuance. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

CoMMA'NDERY. n. f. [from ccmmand.] A body of the knights 
of Malta, belonging to the fame nation. 

Comma‘/NDMENT. n. f. [commandement, French J 

1. Mandate ; command ; order; precept. 

They plainly require fome fpecial commandment for that 
which is exacted at their hands. Looker, b. iti. felt. 7. 

Say, you chofe him more after our commandment, 

Than guided by your own affeions. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

By the eafy commandment by God given to Adam, to for- 
bear to fced thereon, it pleafed God to make trial of his obe- 
dience. Raleigh's Hijiory of the World, 

2, Authority; coaĝ&ive power. 
I thought that all things had been favage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ftern commandment. Shakefjeare's As you like it. 
3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the decalogue given 
by God to Mofes. 

And he wrote upon the tables the words of the convenant 
and the ten commandments. Exod. xxxiv. 28. 

CoMMA'NDRESS. n.f. [from commander.} A woman vefted 
with fupreme authority. 

To prefcribe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar 
prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queen or fovereign com- 
mandrefs, over all other virtues. Rooker, b v, fed? 8. 

Be you commandre/s therefore, princefs, queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax, b, ii. 
Commare’rian. adj. [from con and materia.] Confifling 
of the fame matter with another thing. 

The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth. Bacon. 

The body adjacent and ambient is not commatericl, but 
merely heterogencal towards the body that is to be preferved, 

Bacon’s Natural. Hiffory,, N°. 171. 
CoMMATERIALiTy, 7, f- [from commaterial.] Refemblance 
to fomething in its matter. 
CoMMELINR, n. f [commelina, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately, and furround the ftalks 

at their bafe; the ftalks trail upon the ground, and grow very 
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branchy. At fetting on.of the branches, between the win 
of the lcaf and the ftalk, is produced a flower of two leave 
From the upper part of the flower are produced three {hor 
ftamina, upon which are fattened yellow apices, which ı 
femble the head of a mufhroom: in the under part of 
flower are produced three other male flamina. The ovar 
produced in the center of the flower, which is extende 
a long intorted tube, and becomes an oblong fruit, d 
_ into two cells, each containing one oblong feed al 
CoMME’MORARLE. adj. [from commemorate.| Deferving to” 
_ mentioned with honour ; worthy to be kept in remembran 
‘Yo COMME'MORATE. v.a. [con and memoro, Latin. | — 
preferve the memory by fome publick aét; to celebrate Í 
lemnly. 
Such is the divine mercy, which we now commemorate 
if we comnicmorate it, we thall rejoice in the Lord. 
CoMMEMor a/TION. n. f. [from commemorate] An ato 
lick celebration ; folemnization of the memory of any thing 
But that which is daily offered in the church, is a daily 
memsration of that one facrifice which was offered on the 
Laylor’s worthy Communic 
St. Auftin believed that the martyrs, when the com 
tions were made at their own fepulchres, did join their 
with the churches, in behalf of thofe who there put u 
fupplications to God. Stillingflect’s Def. of Dife. on Rom 
C-mmemoration w:s formerly made with thankfeiv 
honour of good men departed this world. Ayliffe’s P 
ComMe/MoRATIVE. adj. [from commemorate. | 
preferve memory of any thing. 
The annual offering of the Pafchal lamb was commemo: 
of that firft Pafchal lamb. / 
To COMMENCE. v.n. [commencer, French.] 
1. To begin; to take beginning. 

Why hath it given me earneft of fuccefs, i 
Commencing in a truth. Shakeffcare’s 
Man, confcious of his immortality, cannot be with 

cern for that flate that is to ccmmence after this life. 
2. To take a new charséer. 4 
If wit fo much from ign’rance undergo, 
Ah! let not learning too commence its foe! 
To ComME’NCE. v.a. 
to commence a juit. ; 
CoMME'NCEMENT. n.f. [from commence.] Begi 
The waters were gathered together into on place. 
day from the commencement of the creation. Woodw. Nat. E 
To COMME'ND. v.a. [ccmmendo, Latin Jl e 
1. To reprefent as worthy of notice, regard, or kindnefs 5 
recommend. "oa 
After Barbaroffa was arrived, it was known how effe 
the chief bafla had commended him to Solyman. Knolies’s E 
Among the objcéts of knowledge, two efpecially commend 
themfelves to our contemplation; the knowledge of God, 
the knowledge of ourfelves. - Hales Origin of Mank 
Vain-glory is a priftciple I fhall commend to no mat 
_ Decay of P 
Thefe draw the chariot which Latinus fends, ~~ Ss 
And the rich prefent to the prince commends. Dryd. , 
. To deliver up with confidence. - paS 
To thee I do commend my watchful foul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me ftill. Shakefp. Rich. I 
Father, into thy hands I commend my fpirit. 
. To praife; to mention with approbation. 
Who is Silvia? What is fhe, . 
That all our fwains commend her? =e 
Holy, fair, and wife is fhe. Shakefpeare. — 
Old men do moft exceed in this point of folly, commending — 
the days of their youth they fcarce remembered, at leaft well 
underftood not. i Br:-wn's Vulgar Errours, 
He lov’d my worthlefs rhymes; and, like a friend, 
Would find out fomething to commend. Cowley. — 
Hiftorians commend Alexander for weeping when he read 
the actions of Achilles. Dryden's Virg. den. Dedicate 
Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend. Pope. 
- To mention. by way of keeping in memory; to recommend 
to remembrance. 
Signior Anthonio 
Commends him tO ynu. ==. 
kre I ope his letter, 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 
ComMe’nb. 7. 
in ufe. 

Tell her T fend to her my kind commends : 

Take {pecial care my greetings be deliver’d. Shak. Rich. Il. 
COMME'NDABLE. adj. [from commen:’] Laudable; worthy 
of praife. Anciently accented on the Arft fyllable. 

And powcr, unto itfelf moft commendable, 

Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair- 

‘T’extol what it hath done. Shakefpeare’s Ceriolanus. 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are not only 
comely, but commendable, Bacon's Advice to Viliters. 
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Many heroes, and moft worthy perfons, being fuficiently 
commendabie from true and ungueftionable merit, have received 
advancement, from falfhood. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Britannia is not drawn, like other countrics, in a foft peace- 
ful pofture; but is adorned with emblems, that mark out the 
military genius of her inhabitants. This is, I think, the only 
commendable quality that the old pocts have touched upon in 
the defcription of our country. Addifan on ancient Medats. 

ComME NvaBLy. adv. [from commendable.) Laudably; ina 
manner worthy of commendation. 

Of preachers the {hire holdeth a number, all commendatly 
labouring in their vocation. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 

COMME ND AM. [commenda, low Latin ] 

Comiiendam isa benefice, which, being void, is commended 
to the charge and care of fome fufficient clerk to be fupplied, 
until it be conveniently provided of a paftor. Cowel. 

It had been once mentioned to him, that his peace fhould 
be made, if he would refign his bifhoprick, and deanry of 
Weftminfter ; for he had that in commendam. Clarendon. 

COMME'NDATARY. n. f. [from commendam.] One who holds 
a living in commendam. 

ComMMENDA'Tion. n. f. [from commend. ] 

1. Recommendation ; favourable reprefentation. 

This jewel and my gold are your’s, provided I have your 
commendation for my morc free entertainment. Shak. Cymbeline. 

The choice of them fhould be by the commendation of the 
great officers of the kingdom. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

z. Praife; declaration of efteem. 4 

His fame would not get fo fweet and noble an air to fly in 
as in your breath, fo could not you find a fitter fubjeCt of com- 
amendation. Sidney, b. ii. 

Good-nature is the moft godlike commendation of a man. 

Drydens Juvenal, Dedication. 
3. Meflage of love. 
Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. Shake/p. 
Hark you, Margaret, 

No princely commendations to my king ! 

——Such commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. Shate/p. Henry VI. 

Comme’nparory. adj. [from commend.] Favourably repre- 
fentative; containing praife. 

It doth much add to a man’s reputation, and is like perpe- 
tual letters commendatory, to have good forms : to attain them, 
it almoft fufhiceth not to defpife them. Bacon, Effay 53. 

We beftow the flourifh of poetry on thofe commeudatory 
conceits, which popularly fet forth the eminency of this crea- 
ture. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 5+ 

If I can think that neither he nor you defpife me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by far, than if all the houfe of lords 
writ commendatory verfes upon me. Pope. 

ComMe/NDER. n. j. [from commend.]. Praifer. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moft of the fame 

commenders and difprovers. Wotton. 
CommeEnsa'Lity. x. f. [from commenfalis, Lat.] Fellowfhip 
of table ; the cuftoin of eating together. 

They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promifcueus 
commenfaitty. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

COMMENSURABI'LITY. ^. f. [from commenfurable.] Capacity 
of being compared with another, as to the meafure ; or of 
being meafured by another. ‘Thus an inch and a yard are 
commenfurable, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 
The diameter and circumference of a circle are incommen- 
furable, not being reduceable to any common meafure. Pro- 
portion. 

Some place the effence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
conceiving it to confift in a comely commenfurability of the 
whole unto the parts, and the parts between themfelves. Brown. 

COMME'NSURABLE. adj. [con and menfura, Lat.] Reducible 
to fome common meafure ; as a yard and a foot are meafured 
by an inch. l 

‘Comme’nsuranceness. n.f. [from commenfurable. | 
menfurability ; proportion. à 

There is no commenfurablenefs between this objećt and a 
created underftanding, yet there is a congruity and connatu- 
rality. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To COMMENSURATE. v. a. [con and menfura, eat joe LO 
reduce to fome common meafure. 

That divifion is not natural, but artificial, and by agrce- 
ment, as the apte terms to commenfurate the longitude of 
places. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢+7- 

Comme'nsuraATF. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Reducible to fome common meafure. 

They permitted no intelligence between them, other than 
by the mediation of fome organ equally commenfurate to foul 
and body. Government of the Tongue, Jam 

2. Equal; proportionable to each other. : 

Is our knowledge adequately commenfurate with the nature 
of things? Glanville’s Scepf. ¢. 2. 

Thole who are perfuaded that they fhall continue for ever, 
cannot chufe but alpirc after a happinefs commenfurate to their 
duration. Tillot/an. 

Vou. I. 
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Nothing commenfurate to the defires of human nature; oH 
which it could 4ix as its ultimate end, without being carried 
on with any farther delire. Rogers's Sermons. 
Matter and gravity are always commen/urate. Bentley. 
COMNE’NSURATELY. adv, [from commienjurate.] With the 
capacity of meafuring, or being meafurcd by fome “pther 
thing 
We are conftrained to make the day ferve to meafure the 
year as well as we can, though not commen/urately to each 
year; but by collecting the fraction of days in feveral ycars; 
till they amount to an even day. Ilder on Time. 
Commensura’rion. n.f. [from commenfurate.] Proportion; 
reduction of fome things to fome common meafure. 
A body over great, or over fmall, will not be thrown fo far 
as a body of a middle fize; fo that, it feemcth, there muft be 
a commenfuratin or proportion between the body moved and 
the force, to make it move well. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
All fitnefs lies in a particular commen/uration, or proportion 
of one thing to another. Sout. 
To CO'MMENT. v.n. [commentor, Lat.] To annotate; tb 
write noctes upon an author; to expound; to explain; with 
upon before the thing explained. 
Enter his chamber, view his lifelefs corps, 
And con.ment then upon his fudden death. Shakef Henry VI. 
Such are thy fecrets, which my life makes good, 
And comments on thee; for in ev ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring; 
And in another make me underf{tand. Herbert. 
Criticks having firft taken a liking to one of thefe poets, 
proceed to comment on him, and illuftrate him. Dryd. Juv. Ded. 
They have contented themfclves only to comment upon thofe 
texts, and make the beft copics they could after thofe ori- 
inals. Temple. 
Indeed I hate that any man fhould be idle, while I mutt 
tranflate and comment. Pope. 
Co'mmeENT. n. f. [from the verb.] Annotations on an au- 
thor; notes; explanation ; expofition; remarks. 
In fuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence fhould bear its comment. 
Forgive the comment that my paftion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind. Shakef. K. John. 
All that is behind will be by way of comment on that part 
of the church of England’s charity. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Adam came into the world a philofopher, which fufficiently 
appeared by his writing the nature of things upon their names : 
he could view effences in themfelves; and read forms without 
the comment of their refpective properties. South's Sermons. 
All the volumes of philofophy, 
With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an inftrument. Prior. 
Proper gefturcs, and vehement exertions of the voice, are 
a kind of comment to what he utters. Addifon’s Spect, N°. 407+ 
Still with itfelf compar’d, his text perufe ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan mufe. 
Co'/MMENTARY. 2. j: [commentarius, Latin. ] 
1. An expofition ; annotation; remark. 
In religion, fcripture is the beft rule; and the church’s uni- 
verfal practice, the beft commentary. King Charles. 
2. Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 
Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote of that fer- 
vice, teftified that eight hundred were flain. Pacon. 
They fhew ftill the ruins of Cæfar’s wall, that reached 
eighteen miles in length, as he has declared it in the firft book 
of his commentaries. Addifon on Italy. 
Commenta’ror. n. f. [from comment ] Expofitor ; annctator. 
I have made fuch expofitions of my authors, as no commen- 
tator will forgive me. Dryden. 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya was a lawyer 
who had loft his caufe. Addifon on Italy. 
Galen’s commentator tells us, that bitter fubftances engender 
choler, and burn the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
You will have variety of commentators to explain the difficult 


Shakefp. 
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paflages to you. Gay. 
No commentator can more flily pafs 
O'er a Jearn’d unintelligible place. Popes 


Co/mMENTER. n. f. [from comment.] One that writes com- 
ments; an explainer ; an annotator. 
Slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or fenfe. Donne. 
ComMEnTI’Ti0us. adj. [commentitius, Lat] Invented; fâi- 
tious ; imaginary. 

It is cafy to draw a parallelifm between that ancient and this 
modern nothing, and make good its refemblance to that com- 
mentitions inanity. Glanville's Scepf c. 18. 

CO'M MERCE. ». f. [commercium, Latin. It was anciently ac- 
cented cn the laft fyllable.] Intercourfe; exchange of one 
thing for another ; interchange of any thing; trade; traffick. 

Places of publick refort being thus provided, our repair 
thither is efpccially for mutual conference, and, as it were, 
commerce to be had between God and us. Hooker, bv. fi 17+ 

How could communities, 
Degrecs in {chools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
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Peaceful consmerce from dividab'e fhores, 
But by degree ftand in authentick place? Sh. Trl, andCreff. 
Inftructed fhips thall fail to quick commerce, 

By which remotett regions are ally’d 5 

Which makes one city of the univer{e, 

Where fome may gain, and all may be fupply’d. Dryden. 

Vhefe people had not any commerce with the other known 
parts of the world Tillot/on. 

In any Country, that hath commerce with the reft of the 
world, it is almoft impoftible now to be without the ule of 

Ailver coin. Locke. 
To COMMERCE. v. n. [from the noun ] To hold intercourfe 
with. 
Come, but keep thy wonted ftate, 

With even ftep and mufing gait, 

And looks commercinz with the fkies, 

Thy rapt’ foul fitting in thine eyes. Milton. 

Comme’rciat. adj. [from commerce.] Relating to commerce 
or traffick. 
COMMLMERE. n.f [French] A common mother. 
As peace fhould {til] her wheaten garland wear, 
And ftand a commere *tween their amities. Shakc/p. Hamlet. 
ToCOMMIGRATE. v. n. [con and migro, Latin.) To re- 
move in a body, or by confent, from one country to 
another 
CommiGRa’rion. x. f [from commigrate.} A removal of a 
large body of people from one country to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that and of our world loft all 

memory of their csmmigration hence. /Voedward’s Nat. Hif. 
‘CMMINA'TION, n.f [comminatio, Latin. ] 
y A threat; a denunciation of punifhment, or of vengeance. 

Some pzrts of knowledge God has thought fit to feclude 
from us, to fence them not only by precept and commination, 
but with difficulty and impofhbilities. Decay of Piety. 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on ftated days. 
Con MI'NATORY. adj. [from commination.] Denunciatory ; 
threatening. 
ToCommr'xcie. v.a. [cowmifeco, Latin.] To mix into 
one mafs ; to unite intimately ; to mix; to blend. 
Bleft are thafe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, 

To found what ftop the pleafe. ~ Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

To ComMI'NGLE. v.n. To unite with another thing.. 

Diffolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of fweet almonds do 
not commingle, the oil remaining on the top till they be 
{tirred. Bacon's Phyfical Kem, 

Comminu'tnre. adj [from comminute.] Frangible; reducible 
to powder ; fufceptible of pulverifation. 

The beft diamonds are comminuible without it; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto peftillation, 
and refit not any ordinary peftle. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

To COMMINUTE. v. a. [comminuo, Latin.) To grind; to 
pulverife; to break into {mall parts. 

Parchment, fkins, and cloth drink in liquors, though them- 
felves be intire bodies, and not comminu‘ed, as fand and afhes. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 800. 
Comminu’Tion. n.f. [from comminute.] The act of grinding 
into fmall parts; pulverifation. 

Caufes of fixation are the even {preading of the fpirits and 
tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tangible parts, and the 
jejunenefs or extreme comminution of fpirits; of which the 
two firft may be joined with a nature liquefiable. Baon. 

‘The jaw in men and animals furnifhed with grinders, hath 
an oblique or tranfverfe motion, neceflary for comminution of 
the meat. Ray on the Creation. 

This {miting of the ftcel with the Aint doth only make a 
comminution, and a very rapid whirling and melting of fome 
perticles ; but that idea of flame is wholly in us. Bentley, 

Commi'serasie. adj [from commiferate.} Worthy of com- 
pafon; pitiable; fuch as muft excite fympathy or forrow. 

It is the finfulleft thing in the world to deftitute a plantation 
once in forwardnefs: for, befides the difhonour, it is the 
guiltinefs of blood of many commiferable perfons. Baco»’s Eff: 

This was tne end of this noble and comniiferable perfon, 
Edward eldcit fon to the duke of Clarence. Bacsn’s Hen. VII. 

To COMMI/SERATE. w.a. [con and mifereor, Lat.] To pity; 
* to lock on with compafion; to compaffionate. 
‘Then we muft thofe, who groan beneath the weight 

Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Benam, 

We fhou!d co-mifcrate our mutual ignorance, and endea- 
vour to remove it. Locke. 

Commisera’tion, n. f. [from commiferate.] Pity; compat- 
fion ; tendernefs, or concern for another's pains. 

Thefe poor feduced creatures, whom | can neither (peak 
mor think of but with much commiferation and pity. Hooker. 

Live, and hereafter fay 
A mad man's mercy bade thee run away. 
I do defy thy commiferatien, 
And apprehend thec for a felon here. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
God knows with how much commiferation, and lolicitous 
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caution, I carried on that bufincfs, that I might neither en- 
courage the rebels, nor difcourage the Proteftants. K. Charles. 
She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, ’till peace obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Commiferation. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 1.940. 
From you their cftate may expect effectual comfort, fince 
there are none from whom it may not deferve commi/eration. 


Sprat’s Sermons, — 


No where fewer beggars appear to charm up commiferation, 
yet no where is there greater charity. Graunt’s Biils of Mort. 
I prevailed with myfelf to go and fee him, partly out of 
commtferation, and partly out of curiofity. “Swift. 
CO’/MMISSARY. x J: [commiffarius, low Latin.] : 
1. An officer made occafioially for a certain purpofe; a dele- 
gate; a deputy. ’ 
2. It is a title of ecclefiaftical jurifdi€tion, appertaining to fuch 
as exercifes {piritual jurifdi€tion (at leaft fo far as_his com- 
miffion permits) in places of the diocefe fo far diftant from 
the chief city, as the chancellor cannot call the fubjects. Cowel. 
The commiffaries of bifhops have authority only in fome 
certain place of the diocefe, and in fome certain caufes of the 


jurifdiction limited to them by the bifhop’s commiffion. Ayliffe. 


3. An officer who draws up lifts of the numbers of an army, 
and regulates the procuration and conveyance of provifion or 
ammunition. 

But is it thus you Englifh bards compofe? 

With Runick lays thus tag infipid profe ? 

And when you fhould your heroes deeds rehearfe, 

Give us a commiffary’s lift in verfe? Prior. 

CO’MMISSARISHIP. n. f: [from commifary.] The office of a 
commiffary. 

A commiffarifbip is not grantable for life, fo as to bind the 
fucceeding bifhop, though it should be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. Aylifje's Parergon, 

COMMI'SSION, 2. f. [commiffio, low:Latin.] 

1. The a& of entrufting any thing. 


2. A truft; a warrant by which any truft is held, or authority. 


exercifed, 

Commiffon is the warrant, or letters patent, that all men” 
exercifing jurifdiction, either ordinary or extraordinary, have 
for their power. Cowwel. 

Omiffion to do what is neceflary, 
Seals a commiffion to a blank of danger. Sh. Troil. and Creff 
The fubjects grief 

Comes through comniffions, which cempel from each 

The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 

Without delay. 

He led our powers ; 

Pore the ccmmiffion of my place and perfon ; 

The which immediacy may well ftand up, 

And call itfelf your brother. Shake/p. King Lear. 

He would have them fully acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their ofice, and fo he joins commiffion with inftruc- 
tion: by one he conveys power, by the other knowledge. South. 

3. A warrant by which a military officer is conftituted. 

Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the conqueft of Per- 
fia, gave out his commiffions into all parts of his empire, for 
the raifing of a mighty army. _Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 

I was made a colonel; though I gained my commiffion by the 
horfe’s virtues, having leapt over a fix-bar gate. Addif. Frech. 

He for his fon a gay commiffion buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 
4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 

Tt was both a ftrange commifficn, and a ftrange obedience to 
a commiffion, for men, in the midft of their own blood, and 
being fo furioufly aflailed, to hold their hands contrary to the 
laws of nature and ncceffity. Bacons War with Spain. 

Such cemeniffion from above 

I have receiv’d, to anfwer thy defire 

Of knowledge within bounds: beyond, abftain 

To afk. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

At his command the ftorms invade; 

The winds by his commiffion blow; 

Till with a nod he bids them ceafe. 

He bore his great c:anmiffion im his look ; 

But fweetly temper'd awe, and foften’d all he fpoke. Dryd. 

5. Act of committing a crime; perpetration. Sins of commif- 
fon are diftinguifhed in theology from fins of omiffion. 

Every ccmmiffion of fin introduces into the foul a certain 
degree of hardnefs. South's Sermons. 

He inculges himfelf in the habit of known fin, whether 
commiffi:n of fomething which God hath forbidden, or the 
omiflion of fumething commanded. Rogers’s Sermons. 

6. A number of people joined in a truft or office. 

7. The ftate of that which is intrufted to a number of joint 
officers; as tle broad feal was put into commiffion. 

8. [In commerce ] The order by which a factor trades for 
another perfon. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


[from ccomeniffion.] To empower; to 
appoint. 
The 


Shatefpeare’s Henry ale 


- 


ar 
- 
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The peace pslluted thus, a chofen band 
He firit commons to the Latian land, 
In threat’ning embafly. Dryden's Hin. bevit. L 648. 
To COMMISSIONATE. v.a. [from commipion.] To com- 
mifion; to empower. 

As he was thus fent by his father, fo alfo were the apoftles 
folermnly cennniiionated by him to preach to the Gentile wordd, 
who, with indefatigable indufry and reictute fuflcrings, pur- 
fued the charge; and fure this is competent evidence, that the 
defign was ot the greateft and molt weighty importance. 

Decay of Piety. 
Com MI'SSIONER. n. f. [from commifion] One included in a 
warrant of authority. 

A commiffoner is one who hath commifion, as letters patents, 
or other lawful warrant, to execute any publick office Cowel. 

One article they itood upon, which 1 with your commi ffioners 
have agreed upon. Sidney. 

Thefe corusiffioners came into England, with whom cove- 
nants were concluded. Hayward. 

The archbifhop was made one of the commijfioners of the 
treafury. Clarendon. 

Suppofe itinerary commiffioners to infpe&, throughout the 
Kingdom, into the conduét of men in office, with refpect to 


morals and religion as well as abilitics. Swift. 
Like are their.merits, like rewards they fhare, 
That fhines a conful, this ccmmiffiouer. Popes Dunciad. 


Commu'ssure. n./. [commifura, Latin.} Joint; a place where 
one part is joined to another. 

A!l] thefe induccments cannot countervail the inconvenience 
of disjointing the cémmiffures with fo many ftrokes of the 
chizel. Witton’s Architefure. 

This animal is covered with a ftrong fhell, jointed like ar- 
mour by four tran{verfe commiffures in the middle of the body, 
connected by tough.membranes. Ray on the Creation. 

To COMMI'T. v. a. [cemmitt:, Latin ] 
1. To intruft’; to give in truft; to, put into the hands of 
another. 
It is not for your health thus to cmmnit 

Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. — Shake/p. 

They who are defirous to commit to memory, might have 
eafe. 2 Mac. ii. 25. 

2. To put in any place to be kept fafe. 
Is my mufe controul’d 
_ By fervile awe? Born free, and not be bold ! 
At leaft I’ll dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the trufty earth commit the found. Dryd. Perf. Sat.’ 


3. To fend to prifon; to imprifon. 


Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 
ftriking him about Bardolph. — Shate/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

They two were committed, at lcait reftrained of their 
liberty. s Clarendon. 

So though my ankle flie has quitted, 

My heart continues ftill committed ; 

And, like a bail’d and main priz’d lover, 

Aithough at large, I am bound ovcr. Hudioras, p. ii. 

4. To perpetrate; to doa fault; to be guilty of a crime. 

Keep thy word juftly ; fwear not; commit not with man’s 
{worn fpoufe. Shate/peare’s King Lear. 

Letters out of Ulfter gave him notice of the inhumane mur- 
ders ccmuaitted there upon a multitude of thé Proteftants Claren. 

A creeping young feilow committed matrimony with a brifk 


gamefome lafs. L'Efirange. 
*Tis policy 
For fon and father to take diffcrent fides ; 
Then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 


Commitment x. f. [from c:mmit.] Act of fending to pri- 
fon ; imprifonment. 

It did not appear by any new examinations or commitments, 
that any other perfon of quality was difcovered or appeached. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
-They were glad to compound for his bare commitment to the 
Tower, whence he was within few days enlarged. Clarendon. 

I have been confiderine, ever fince my commitment, what it 

might be proper to deliver upon this occafion. Swift. 
2. An order for fending to prifon. | 
CoMMI'TTEE. n f: [from commit. ] 

Thofe to whom the coniidcration or ordering’ of any mat- 
ter isyreferred, either by fome court to whom it belongs, or 
by confent of parties. As in parliament, after a bill is read, 
it is either agreed to and pafled, or not agreed to; or neither 
of thefe, but referred to the confidcration of fome appointed 
by the houfe, to examine it farther, who thereupon are called 
a comittee. ‘ Cowel, 

Manchefter had orders to march thither, having a csmmittce 


COM 
COMMITTER, nf [from csmmit.] 
commits. . 

Such an one makes aman not only a partaker of other 
men’s fins, but a deriver of the whole guilt to himlelf; yet 
fo as to leave the committer as full of guilt as before. South. 

CoMmI' TIBLE. adj. [from commit.) Liable to .be com- 
mitted. 

Lcfides the miftakes ccmmittible in the folary compute of 
years, the difference of chronology difturbs his computes. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
To Commi’x. v.a. [commifeco, Lat.] To mingle; to blend; 
to mix; to unite with things in one mafs. ; 

A dram of gold, diflulved in aqua regia, with a dram of 
copper in aqua fortis commixed, gave a great colour. Bacon. 

I have written againft the fpontaneous gencration sof frogs 
in the clouds; or, on the carth, out of duft and rain-water 
commixed. Ray on the Creation. 

It is manifeft by this experiment, that the commixed impref- 
fions of all the colours do ftir up and beget a fenfation of 
white; that is, that whitenefs is ¢ompoundced of all the 
colours. Newtons Opt. 

Commr'xton. n.f. [from commix.] Mixture; incorporation 
of different ingredients, 
Were thy commixion Greek and Trojan, fo 
That thou could’ft fay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
Commi’xtTion. n. f. [from commix.] Mixture; incorporation; 
union of various fubftances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there be of middle and participating natures, 
that is, of birds and beafts, as batts, and fome few others, 
fo confirmed and fet together, that we cannot define the be- 
ginning or end of either; there being a commixtion of both ia 
the. whole, rather than adapation or cement of the one unto 
the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iti. 

Commr’xTurE. n. f. [from commix.] 
1, The act of mingling; the ftate of being mingled; incorpo- 
ration; union in one mafs. 

In the commixture of any thing that is more oily or fweet, 
fuch bodies are lea{t apt to putrety, the air working little upon 
them. Baccn's Natural /iftory, N°. 350. 

2. The mafs formed by mingling different things; compofition ; 
compound. 
Fair ladies, mafk’d, are rofes in the bud ; 
Or angels veil’d in clouds: are rofes blown, 


Perpetrator; he that 


Difmaik’d, their damaik {weet commixture fhewns Shake. 
My love and fear glew’d many friends to thee ; 

And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 

Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning mifproud York. Shake/p. 


There is fcarcely any rifing but by a commixture of good and 
evil arts. Bacon, Effay 15. 

All the circumftances and refpect of religion and ftate inter- 
mixed together in their commixture, will better become a royal 
hiftory, or a council-table, than a fingle life. Wotton. 

Commo'pE. n.f. [French.] The head-drefs of women. 

Let them reflect how they would ‘be affected, fhould they 
meet with a man on horfeback, in his breeches and jack-boots, 
dreffed up in a commode and a nightrail. Specat. N°. 435. 

She has contrived to fhew her principles by the fetting of 
her commode ; fo that it will be impoffible for any woman that 
is difaffected to be inthe fathion. Addifon’s Freeholder, N?.8. 

She, like fom? penfive ftatefman, walks demure, 

And fmiles, and hugs, to make deftruction fure; 

Or under high commodes, with looks ereét, 

Barefac’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. 

COMMO'DIOUS. adi. [commodus, Latin. ] 
1. Convenient; fuitable; accommodate to any purpofe; fit; 
proper ; free from hindrance or uneafinefs 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in; for being fo 
near the moon, it had been too near the fun. Raleigh’s Hifl. 

To that recefs, commodious for furprize, 
When purp’e light fliall next fuffufe the fkies, 
With me repair. Pope's Odyff. b. iv. 1.5506 
2. Ufeful; fuired to wants or neceffities. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commodious, 
they do greatly deceive themfelves. Hooker, b. iv. fect. 4. 

Bacchus was grown a proper young man. had found out 
the making of wine, and many things elfe commicdious for 
mankind. Raleigh's Hiftory of the Wirld, b. i. c. 6. f. 5. 

The gods have done their part, 

By fending this commodious plague. 

Maro’s mufe, 

Thrice facred mufe, commodious precepts gives, 

Inftrudtive to the fwains. 

Commo'piousLy. adv. [from commedious. ] 


Granville. 


Dryden’s Oedipus, 


Phillips, 


ef the parliament with him, as ‘there was another committee of + 1, Conveniently. 


the Scottifh parliament always in that army; there being alfo 
now a committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, for the 
carrying on the war. Clarendon. 

Ail corners were filled with covenanters, confufion, com- 
mittee men, and foldiers, ferving cach other to their ends of 
revenge, or powcr, or proft; and thefe committe: men and 
foldiers were polieft with this covenant. Watan, 


At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 


In a decp cave feated commodioufly, 
There dwelt a good fubftantial country moufe, 


2. Without diftrefs. 
We need not fear 


To pafs commiodioufly this life, fuftatn’d 
3 By 


Cow'ey. 
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By him with many comforts, ’till we end 
In duit; our final relit, and native home. Afilt. Par. Loft. 
3. Suitably toa certain purpofe 

Wildom may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 
com odioufly for divers ends. Hook.r, b v. feet. 42. 

Gaien, upon the confideration of the body, challenges any 
one to find how the leaft fibre might be more commodiou/ly 
placed for ufe or comelinefs. South's Sermons. 

ComMMo’DIOUSNESs. n. J- [from commodtous.] Convenience ; 
advantage. 

The place requireth many circumftances; as the fituation 
near the fea, for the commodioufnefs of an intercourfe with 
England. Pacon. 

OF cities, the greatnefs and riches increafe according to the 
commodioufnefs of their fituation in fertile countries, or upon 
rivers and havens. Temple. 

Commo/piry. n. f. [commoditas, Latin ] 
1. Intereit; advantage; profit. 

‘They knew, that howfoever men may feek their own com- 
modity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was 
not to be fuffered. Hooker, b. v. feé?. 10. 

Commodity, the biafs of the world, 

The world, which of itfelf is poifed well, 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs, 

This fway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpofe, courfe, intent. Shake/. K. John. 

After much debatement of the commodities or difcommodi- 
ties like to enfue, they concluded. Hayward. 

2. Convenience of time or place. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which, if fhe had 
had prefent commodity, {he would have adjoined as a retraction 
to the other. Sidney, b. il. 

She demanded lcave, not to lofe this long fought for com- 
modity of time, to eafe her heart. Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commodity of a foot-path, or the delicacy or the frefhnefs of the 
fields. Pen. ‘Fobnfon’s Difcov. 

3. Wares; merchandife ; goods for traffick. 
All my fortunes are at fea; 

Nor have I money, nor commodity 

To raife a prefent fum. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

It had becn difficult to make fuch a mole where they had 
not fo natural a commodity as the earth of Puzzuola, which 
immediately hardens in the water. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

Commodities are movcables, valuable by money, the common 
meafure. Locke. 

Of moncy in the commerce and traffick of mankind, the 
principal ufe is that of faving the commutation of more bulky 
commodities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Commo’pore. n.f. [ probably corrupted from the Spanifh 
comendador.| The captain who commands a fquadron of fhips. 

CO'MMON. n.f [communis, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging equally to more than one. 

Though lite and fenfe be common to man and brutes, and 
their operations in many things alike; yet by this form he 
lives the life of a man, and not of a brute, and hath the fenfe 
of a man, and not of a brute. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, befides the right of 
punifhment common to him with other men, a particular right 
to feek reparation. Locke. 

2, Having no pofleflor or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the poffeffion of 
a private man revert to the community, and fo become again 
perfectly common, no body having aright to inherit them; nor 
can any one have a property in them, otherwife than in other 
things comnon by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar; mean; not diftinguifhed by any excellence; often 
feen; cafy to be had; of little value; not rare; not fcarce, 
Or as the man whom princes do advance, 
Upon their gracious mercy-fcat to fit, 
Doth common things, of courfe and cir¢umftance, 
To the reports of coon men commit. Davies, 
4. Publick; general ; ferving the ufe of all. 

He was advifcd by a parliament-man not to be ftri& in 
reading all the common prayer, but make fome variation. /Valt. 

I need not mention the old common fhore of Rome, which 
ran from all parts of the town, with the current and violence 
of an ordinary river. Addifon on Ita'y. 

5. Of no rank; mean; without birth or defcent. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak. Henry VI. 
- Flying bullets now, 

To execute his rage, appear too flow; 

They mifs, or fweep but common fouls away, 

„Tor fush a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. 

6. Frequent ; ufual ; ordinary. 
There is an evil which 1 have feen common among men. 
Eces Vin T. 

The Papifts were the moft common place, and the butt 

agaiglt whom all the arrows were directed. Clarendon, 


Waller. 
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Neither is it ftrange that there fhould be myfteries in divi- 
nity, as well as in the commcene/? operations in nature. Swift. 
7. Proftitute. 
Tis a ftrange thing, the impudence of fome women! was 
the word of a dame, who herfelf was comuion. L’ Eftrange. 
Hipparchus was going to marry a common woman, but con- 
fulted Philander upon the occafion. Spectator, N°. 475- 
8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as fignify both action and paffion 
are called common; as afpernor, I de/pife, or am defpifed 5 and 
alfo fuch nouns as are both mafculine and feminine, as parens. 
Common. n. f [from the adjective.] An open ground equal- 
ly ufed by many perfons. 3 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty afs, to fhake his ears, 
And graze in com:mons. Shake/peare’s Julius Cæfar. 
Is not the feparate property of a thing the great caufe of its 
endearment? Does any one refpeét a common as much as he 
does his garden ? South, 
Co’MMon.: adv. [from the adjeétive.] Commonly; ordinarily. 
] am more than common tall. Shake/p. As you like tt. 
In Co'mMon. 
1. Equally to be participated by a certain number. 
by making an explicite confent of every commoner necef- 
fary to any one’s appropriating to himfelf any part of what is 


given in common, children or fervants could not cut the meat — 


which their father or mafter had provided for them 1” common, 
without affiening to every one his peculiar part. 

2. Equally with another; indifcriminately. N 

In a work of this nature it is impoflible to avoid puerilities, 
it having that ¿x common with dictionaries, and books of anti- 
quities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Co’/mmon. v. n. [ftom the noun.] To have a joint right 
with others in fome common ground. 

Common Law contains thofe cuftoms and ufages which have, 
by long prefcription, obtained in this nation the force of laws. 
It is diftinguifhed from the ftatute law, which owes its autho- 
rity to acts of parliament. 

Common Preas. ‘The king’s court now held in Weftminfter- 
hall; but anciently moveable. Gwin obferves, that ’till Henry 
TIL. granted the magna charta there were but two courts, the 
exchequer, and the king’s bench, fo called becaufe it followed 
the king; but upon the grant of that charter, the court of 
common pleas was erected, and fettled at Weftminfter. All 
civil caufes, both real and perfonal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the ftri& laws of the realm; 
and Fortefcue reprefents it as the only court for real caufes. 
The chief judge is called the lord chief juftice of the commen 
pleas, and he isaffifted by three or four affociates, created by 
letters patent from the king. 

Co’MMoNABLE. adj. [ from common. ] 
common. > 

Much good land might be gained from forefts and chafes, 
and from other comnonable places, fo as there be care taken 
that the poor commoners have no injury. Bacon's Ad. to Villers. 

Co/mMONAGE, n. f. [from common.] ‘Lhe right of feeding on 
acommon; the joint right of ufing any thing in common 
with others. 

Co/MMoNnALTY. x. f. [communaute, French. ] 

1. The common people; the people of the lower rank. 

Bid him ftrive 

To gain the love o th’ commonalty; the duke 

Shall govern England. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

There is in every ftate, as we know, two portions of fub- 
jects ; the nobles and the commonalty. Bacon, Effay 16. 

The emmet joined in her popular tribes 

Of commonalty. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. 489. 

All gentlemen are almoft obliged to it; and I know no rea- 
fon we fhould give that advantage to the comzonalty of Eng- 
land, to be foremoft in brave actions. Dryd. Pref. to An. Mir. 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

I myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledgment of the 
commonalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker, b. iii. 

Co'’mMoneR. n.f. [from common. ] 

1, One of the common people ; a man of low rank; of mean 
condition. 


What is held in 


Doubt not 
The commoners, for whom we ftand, but they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 
His great men durft not pay their court to him, ’till he had 
fatiated his thirft of blood. by the dcath of fome of his loyal 
commoners. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 10. 
2. Aman not noble. ’ 
I his commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais’d for arms, or lov’d for arts: 
His head achs for a coronet; 
And who is blefs’d, that is not great ? 
3. A member of the houfe of commons. 
4. One who has a joint right in common ground. 
Much land might be gained from commonable places, fo as 
there be care taken that the poor commoners have no injury. 
Bacon's Advice to Villers. 


Prisr. 


5. A 


Locke. 


Cowel. ` 


` 
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5. A ftudent of the fecond rank at the univerfity of Oxford; one 
that eats at the common table. 
6. A proftitute. 
Behold this ring, 

Whofe high refpeét, and rich validity, 

Did lack a parallel: yet, for all that, ' 

He gave it to a commoner o’ th’ camp. Shakefpeare® 

Commonr'Tion. n. f. [commonttio, Latin.] Advice; warning 3 
inftruction. 
Co’mMonLy. adv. [from common.] Frequently; ufually ; or- 
dinarily. 
This hand of your’s requires 

Much caftigation, exercife devout ; 

For here’s a ftrong and fweating devil here, 

That commonly rebels. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

A great difeafe may change the frame of a body, though, 
if it lives to recover ftrength, it commonly returns to its natural 
conititution. Temple. 

Co'mmonness. n f. [from common. ] 
1. Equal pasticipation among many. 

Nor can the commonnefs of the guilt obviate the cenfure, 
there being nothing more frequent than for men to accufe thcir 
own faults in other perfons. Government of the Tongue, f. 6. 

2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res noluit diu male adminifirari: the 
commonne/s makes me not know who is the author; but fure 
he muft be fome modern. Swift. 

ToCommMonpta’cE. v. a. To reduce to general heads. 

l do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and common- 

placing an univerfal hiftory from the whole body of hiftorians. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK. n.f. A book in which things to be 
remembered are ranged under gencral heads. 

I turned to my commonplace-book, and found his cafe under 
the word coguctte. Tatler, N°. 107. 

Co'm MONS. nef- 
1. The vulgar; the lower people ; thofe who inherit no honours. 
Little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us ; 
Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shake/p. Richard Il. 
Hath he not pafs’d the nobles and the commons ? Shake/p. 
Thefe three to kings and chiefs their fcenes difplay, 
The reft before the ignoble commons play. Drydens Fables. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can: the nobler fort, 

With winding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden. 

2. The lower houfe of parliament, by which the people are re- 
prefented, and of which the members are chofen by the 
people. 

My good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill 

Urg’d by the commons ? Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no? Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

In the houfe of comms many gentlemen, unfatished of his 
guilt, durft not condemn him. King Charles. 

3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from colleges, where it is eaten 
in common. 

He painted himfelf of a dove-colour, and took his commons 
with the pigeons. L Efirange. 

Mean while fhe quench’d her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood : 
Their commons, though but coarfe, were nothing {cant ; 


Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryden. 
The doétor now obeys the fummons, 

Likes both his company and commons 3 

Difplays his talent; fits ’till ten ; 

Next day invited, comes again. Swift. 


CoMMonweE’AL, 
ComMMonwe’ALTH. veS 
1. A polity; an eftablifhed form of civil life. =e 
Two foundations bear up publick focieties ; the one incli- 
nation, whereby all men defire fociable life ; the other an or- 
der agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in living 
together ; the latter is that which we call the law of a common- 
weal. Hooker. 
It was impoffible to make a commonweal in Ireland, without 
fettling of all the eftates and poffeffions throughout the king- 
dom. Davies on Ireland. 
A continual parliament would but keep the commonweal in 
tune, by preferving laws in their vigour. King Charles. 
There is no body in the commonwealth of learning who does 
not profefs himfelf a lover of truth. Locke. 
2. The publick ; the general body of the people. 
Such a prince, 
So kind a father of the commontueal. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Their fons are well tutored by you: you are a good mem- 
ber of the commonwealth. Shakefpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 
3. A government in which the fupreme power 1s lodged in the 
people ; a republick. i 
Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
The gods would flccp to fuch a Stygian practice, 
Vou. I. 


bn fi [from common and weal, or wealth, } 
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Againft that commonwealth which they have founded. Fabn/fon. 

Commonwealths were nothing more, in their original, but 

free citics; though fometimes, by force of orders and difci- 

plinc, they have extended themfelves into mighty domi- 

nions. Tem;le. 

Co’mMorAncE. 2 n. f. [from commorant.| Dwelling; habita- 
Co/mmorancy. § tion; abode; refidence. 

The very quality, carriage, and pace of commorance of 
witnefles, is by this means plainly and evidently fet forth. 

Hale's Hijtory of the Commo Law of Eigland. 

An archbifhop, out. of his diocefe, becomes fuhieét to the 
archbifhop of the province where he has his abode and corn- 
morancy. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

COMMORANT. adj. [ccmmorans, Latin.] Kelident; dwell- 
ing; inhabiting. 

The abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is cz- 
morant and refiding in another monaftery. Ahfe s Parergon. 

Commo'rion. n.f. (commotio, Latin. ] 
1. Tumult; difturbance; combuftion ; fedition; publick difor- 
der; infurrection. 
By flate’ry he hath won the common hearts ; 

And when he'll pleafe to make commotion, 

’Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. Shakef. Henry VI. 

When ye fhall hear of wars and com:motions, be not terrified. 

Lube XXIL OS 

The Iliad confits of battles and a continual corurotion ; 

the Odyffey in patience and wifdom. Brooms Notes on the Ody/f- 
2. Perturbation; diforder of mind; heat; violence; agitation. 
Some ftrange convuotion 

Ts in his brain; he bites his lips, and ftarts. Shak. Hen. VII. 

He could not debate any thing without fome commotion, 
when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

eM Difur, reftlefnefs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake happened, that 
he would allay the commotions of the water, and put an end 
to the earthquake. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. iii. 

Commo’rionerR. n.f. [from commotion.} One that caufes com- 
motions; a difturber of the peace. A word not in ufe. 

The people more regarding commotioners than commiffioners, 
flocked together, as clouds clufter againft a {torm. Hayward. 

To Commo’vs. v. a. [.ommoveo, Latin.] To difturb; to agi- 
tate; to put into aviolent motion; to unfettle. 
Strait the fands, 
Commov’d around, in gathering eddies play. Thom/: Summer. 
To COMMUNE. v. n. [communico, Lat.) To converfe; to 
: together ; to impart fentiments mutually. 
So long as Guyon with her communed, 
Unto the ground fhe caft her modeft eye; 
And ever and anon, with roty red, 
The bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. 
I will commune with you of fuch things, 

That want no ears but yours. Shak. Mecfure for Meafure. 

They would forbear open hoftility, and refort unto him 
peaceably, that they might commune together as friends. Hayw. 

Then commune, how that day they beft may ply 

Their growing work. Milton’s Parad:fe,Loft, b. 1x. l. 20%. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, ate thofe that, for the moft 
part, men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe 
which they commune about with others. Locke. 

Communicasrity. n. f: [from communicable.] The quality 
of being communicated ; capability to be imparted. 

Commu’NICABLE. adj. [from communicate. } 

1. [hat which may become the common poficffion of more 
than one; with żô. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that 
the word of God be to likewife. Hooker, b. v. fect. 20. 

2. That which may be imparted, or recounted; with fo. 
Nor let thine own inventions hope 

Things not reveal'd, which th’ invifible king, 

Only omnifcient, hath fupprefs’d in night, 

To none communicable in earth orheav'n. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, reprefenting 
Loft blifs, to thee no more communicable. Milton’s Par. Reg. 
Commu’NicanT. a. f. [from communicate.] One who is pre- 
fent, as 4 worfhippcr, at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 5 
one who participates of the bleffed facrament. 

Communicants have ever ufed it ; and we, by the form of the 
very utterance, do fhew we ufe it as communicants. Hooker. 

A conftant frequenter of worfhip, and a _never-failing 
monthly communicant. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To COMMU'NICATE. v. a. [communtco, Latin.) 
1. To impart to others what is in our own power; to make 
others partakers ; to confer a joint poffeffion ; to beftow. 

Common benefits are to be communicated with all, but pecu- 
liar benefits with choice. Bacon, Effay 13. 

Where God is worfhipped, there he communicates his blef- 
ings and holy influences. Taylor's Worthy Communicatt. 

Which of the Grecian chicfs conforts with thee ? 
But Diomede defires my company, 
And ftill communicates his praife with me. Dryden’s Fables. 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 
5B I learned 


Fairy Queen. 
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_ I learned diligently, and do communicate wifdom liberally : I 
do not hide her riches. Wifad. vii. 13. 
Charles the hardy would communicate his fecrets with none; 
and leaft of all, thofe fecrets which troubled him moft. Bacon. 
He communicated thofe thoughts only with the lord Digby, 

the lord Colepeper, and the chancellor of the exchequer. 
Clarendon, b. viii. 
3 It had anciently the prepofition with before the perfon, to 
whom communication either of benefits or knowledge was made. 
A journey of much adventure, which, to fhew the ftrength 
of his privacy, had been before not communicated with any 
other. Wotton. 

4. Now it has only fo. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate unto him 
that teacheth. Gal. vi. 6. 
His majefty frankly promifed, that he could not, in any 
degree, communicate to any perfon the matter, before he had 
taken and communicated to them his own rcfolutions Clarendon. 
Thofe who fpeak in publick, are better hcard when they 
difcourfe by a lively genius and ready memory, than when 


they read all they would communicate to their hearers. Vatts. 
To Commu'NICATE, v. n. 
1. To partake of the bleffed facrament. , 
The primitive Chriftians communicated every day. Taylor. 


2. To have fomething in common with another; as, the hou/es 
ccmmumcate, there is a paflage between them common to both, 
by which either may be entered from the other. 

_The whole body is nothing but a fyftem of fuch canals, 
which all communicate with one another, mediately or imme- 
diately. Arbuthnit on Aliments. 

Communica’tron. n.f. [from communicate. ] 

1. ‘The act of imparting benefits or knowledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the receptign and com- 
wunicaticn of learned knowledge. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Common boundary or inlet; paflage or means, by which 
from one place there is a way without interruption to another, 

The map fhews the natural communication providence has 
formed between the rivers and lakes of a country at fo great a 
diftance from the fea. Addifon on Italy. 

The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for trade, by the 
communication it has both with Afia and Europe. Arbuthnot, 

3- Interchange of knowledge ; good intelligence between feveral 
perfons. 

Secrets may be carried fo far, as to ftop the communication 
neceflary among all who have the management of affairs, Swift. 

4. Conference ; conyerfation. 

Abner had csmmunication with the elders of Ifrael, fay- 
ing, ye fought for David in times paft to be king over you: 
now then do it. 2 Sam. iii. 17: 

The chief end of language, in communjcation, being to be 
underftood, words ferve not for that end, when any word does 
not excite in the hearers the fame idea which it ftands for in 
the mind of the fpeaker. Locke. 

Commu’nIcaTive. adj. [from communicate.) Inclined to 
make advantages common ; liberal of benefits or knowledge ; 
not clofe; not felfith. 

We conccive them more than fome envious and mercenary 
gardeners will thank us for; but they deferve not the name of 
that communicative and noble profeffion. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

We think we have fufficiently paid for our want of pru- 
dence, and determine for the future to be lefs communicative. 

Swift and Pope's Preface. 

Commu’nicativeness. 7. f. [from communicative.] The qua- 
lity of being communicative, of beftowing, or imparting be- 
nefits or knowledge. 

He is not only the moft communicative of all beings, but 
he will alfo communicate himfelf in fuch meafure as entirely 
to fatisfy ; otherwife fome degrees of communicativenefs would 
be wanting. Norris. 

Commu’nion. n. f. [communio, Latin.[ 

1. Intercourfe ; fellowfhip; common poffeffion ; participation 

of fomething in common; interchange of tranfactions. 

Confider, finally, the angels, as having with us that com- 
munion which the apoftle to the Hebrews noteth; and in re- 
gard whereof, angels have not difdained to profefs themfelves 

our fellow fervants. Hooker, b. i. fee. 4. 

We are not, by ourfelves, fufficient to furnifh ourfclves 

with competent ftores for fuch a life as our nature doth defire; 

therefore we are naturally induced to feek communion and fel- 

lowfhip with others. Hooker, b.i. fec#. 10. 
The Ifraclites had never any communion or affairs with the 

Ethiopians. Raleigh's Hijtory of the Waria. 

Thou, fo pleas’d, 
Can’ft raife thy creature to what height thou wilt 
OFf union, or communion, deify’d.  Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
We maintain communion with God himtelf, and are made 
in the fame degree partakers of the Divine Nature. Fiddes. 

. The common or publick celebration of the Lord’s Supper ; 

the participation of the blefled facrament. 

They refolved, that the ftanding of the communion table in 

all churches fhould be altered. Clarendon, 
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Tertullian teporteth, that the pifture of Chrift was engraven 
upon the communion cup. Peacham on Drawing, 
3. A common or publick act. 


Men began publickly to call on the name of the Lord; 


that is, they ferved and praifed God by communion, and in 
publick manner. Raleigh’ s Hiftory of the World, 
4. Union in the common worfhip of any church. 


Bare communion with a good church, can never alone make ` 


a good man ; for, if it could, we fhould have no bad ones. 
South's Sermons. 
Ingenuous men have lived and died in the communion of 
that church. 
Community. n. f. [communitas, Latin.] 
1 The commonwealth ; the body politick. 
How could communities, : 
Degrees in fchools, and brotherhood in cities, ] 
But by degree, ftand in authentick place? Sh. Troil. and Creff 
Not in a fingle perfon only, but in a community or multi- 
tude of men. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
This parable may te aptly enough expounded of the laws 
that fecure a civil community. LD’ Eftrange. 
It is not defigned for her own ufe, but for the whole com- 
munity. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 157. 


The love of our country is imprefled on our mind, for the ` 


prefervation of the community. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 5. 
He lives not for himfelf alone, but hath a regard in all his 
actions to the great community. Atterbury. 
Common pofleffion ; the ftate contrary to property or appro- 
priation. 
This text is far from proving Adam fole proprietor, it is 
a confirmation of the original community of all things. Locke. 
3. Frequency ; commonnefs. 
He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 
Heard, not regarded; feen, but with fuch eyes, 
As, fick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shakefpeare. 
Commurasr'Liry. 7. f. [from commutable.] The quality of 
being capable of exchange. 


Commu’taBLe. adj. [from commute.) That may be ex- 


changed for fomething elfe ; that may be bought off, or ran- — 


fomed. 
Commura’Tion. n. f. [from commute.} 
1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that was innocent : 
in a word, fo great is the commutation, that the foul then hated 
only that which now only it loves, 7. e. fin. ~ South's Sermons. 

2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing for another. 


The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and returning, 


by commerce and commutation. Souths Sermons. 

According to the prefent temper of mankind, it is abfolute- 
ly neceffary that there be fome method and means of commu- 
tation, as that of money. Ray on the Creation. 

The ufe of money in the commerce and traffick of man- 
kind, is that of faving the commutation of more bulky com- 
modities. Arbuthnot.on Cains. 

3. Ranfom ; the act of exchanging a corporal for a pecuniary 
punifhment. 

The law of God had allowed an evafion, that is, by way 
of commutation or redemption. Brewn’s Vulgar Errcur's, b. v. 

Commu'TATIVE. adj, [from commute.] Relative to exchange; 
as commutative jyflice, that honefty which is exercifed in traf- 
fick, and which is contrary to fraud in bargains. 

To COMMU’'TE. v. a. [commuto, Latin.] 

1. To exchange; to put one thing in the place of another; to 
give er receive one thing for another. 

This will commute our talks, exchange thefe pleafant and 
gainful ones, which God affigns, for thofe uncafy and fruit- 
lefs ones we impofe on ourfelves. Decay of Pity. 

2. To buy off, or ranfom one obligation by another. 

Some commute {wearing for whoring; as if forbearance of 
the one were a difpenfation for the other. L’Eftrange. 

To Commu’TE. v.n. To attone; to bargain for exemption. 

Thofe inftitutions which God defigned for means to further 
men in holinefs, they look upon as a privilege to ferve inftead 
of it, and to commute for it. South's Sermons. 

Commu’tual. adj. [con and mutual.) Mutual; reciprocal: 
ufed only in poetry. 

Love our hearts, and hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moft facred bands. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
There, with cammutzal zeal, we both had ftrove 

In aéts of dear benevolence and love; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals in command. Pope's Ody/fey. 

CO’MPACT. n. f. [padium, Latin.] A contra; an accord ; 
an agreement; a mutual and fettled appointment between twe 
or more, to do or to forbear fomething. 

I hope the king made peace with all of us; 

And the compaé? is firm and true in me. Shake/p. Rich. II. 

In the beginnings of fpecch there was an implicit compa:?, 
founded upon common confent, that fuch words, voices, or 
geftures, fhould be figas whereby they would exprefs their 
thoughts, South. 
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~ other outward violence, to break it. 
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To Compa'cr. v.a. [compingo compactum, Latin.] 
1. Vo join together with firmnefs ; to unite clofely ; to confo- 
lidatc. ; 
= ~ Inform her full of my particular fears ; 
And thereto add fuch reafons of your own, 
As may compac? it mote. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted ftrength J 
Stretch’d, and diflolv’d into unfinew’d length. Denham. 
By what degrees this earth’s compaéted {phere 
Was harden’d, woods, and rocks, and towns to bear. Rofcom. 
This difeafe is more dangerous as the folids are more ftrict 
and csmpacted, and confequently more fo as people are ad- 
vanced in age. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Now the bright fun compaéi; the precious ftone, 
Imparting radiant luftre, like his own. Blackmore’s Creation. 
2. To make out of fomething. 
If he, compact of jars, grow mufical, 
We fhall have fhortly difcord in the fpheres. Shakefpeare. 

3. To league with. 

Thou pernicious woman, f 
Compac? with her that’s gone, thimk’{t thou thy oaths, 
Though they would {wear down each particular fact, 

Were teftimonies. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

4- To join together; to bring into a fyitem. 

_ We fee the world fo compacted, that each thing preferveth 

other things, and alfo itfelf. Hooker, b. i. fu g. 
Compa’er. adj. [ccmpaétus, Latin.] 
t Firm ; felid; clofe; denfe; of firm texture. A 
Is not the denfity greater in free and open fpaces, void of 
ait and ether groi!cr bodies, than within the pores of water, 
glafs, cryftal, gems, and other compac? todies. Newton’s Opt. 
Without attraction the diflevered particles of the chaos 
= Could ncver convene into fuch great compac? mafles as the 
~ planets. Bentley. 
2. Brief; as a compad? difcourfe. 
Compa'crepness. x. f: [from compaéied.] Firmne(s; denfity ; 
_ Sticking or compadteduefs, being natural to denfity, requires 
| fome excels of gravity in proportion to the denfity, or fome 
c Digby on Bodies. 
_ Thofe atoms arc fuppofed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard ; which compaétednefs and hardnefs is a demonttra- 
tion, that nothing could be produced by them. Cheyne. 

Compa'ctry. adv. [from compact. ] 

1. Clofely; denfely 

2. With neat joining; with good compacture. 

ee NESS. n. j. [from compaé?.] Firmnefs; clofenefs ; 

denfity. 

~. The reft, by reafon of the compatinefs of terreftrial 
matter, cannot make its way to wells. Moodw. Nat. Hi/lory. 

Compa’cture. n. j. [from compac?.] Stru€ture; manner in 

which any thing is joined together ; compagination. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, 
_ Which to the gate direétly did incline, 
With comely compafs and compadture ftrong, 
De » Neither unfeemly fhort, nor yet excecding long. Fai. Queen. 
COMPAGES, n. f- [Latin.] A fyftem of many parts united. 
»_ The organs in animal bodies are only a regular compages of 
` pipes and veffels, for the fluids to pafs through. Ray. 
‘Compacina’Tion. n.f. [compago, Latin.] Union; ftruc- 
ture ; junction; connexion; cantexture. 
The intire or broken compagination of the magnetical 

fabrick under it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

Co MrANABLENESS. n. f. [from company.] The quality of 

being a good companion; fociablenefs; a word not now in 
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ule. 
His eyes full of merry fimplicity, his words of hearty com- 
panablere/s. Sidney, b. ii. 


Compa/nion, ». f. [compagnon, French.] See COMPANY. 
1. One with whom a man frequently converfes, or with whom 
the fhares his hours of relaxation. It differs from friend, as 
acquaintance from confidence. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions make? Shakef. Macbeth. 

Some friend is a companicn at the table, and will not con- 
tinuc in the day of thy affiction. Ecclus. vi. 10. 

With anxious doubts, with raging paffions torn, 

No fweet companion near, with whom to mourn. 

2. Apartner; an affociate. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 

fellow foldier. Ehil Miaa. 
3- A familiar term of contempt; a fellow. 

I fcorn you, fcurvy companion! What? you poor, bafe, 
rafcally, cheating, Jack-linnen mate: away, you mouldy 
rogue, away. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

It gives boldnefs to every petty companion to fpread ru- 
mours to my defamation, in places where I cannot be prefent. 

Raleigh's Ejjays. 
CoMPrA'NIONARLE. adj. [from companion.] Fit for good fel- 
lowhhip; focial; agrceable. 

He had a more companionable wit, and fwayed more among 
the goad fellows. Clarendon, b. viii. 

ComPAa'NionaRLY. adv. [from companionable.) In a compa- 
nionivic manner. 


Prior. 
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Compa'nionsirp. n. f. [from companion. ] 
1. Company ; train. 
Alcibiades, and fome twenty horfe, 

All of companionfbip. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

2. Fellowfhip; aflociation: 
If it be honour in your wars, ‘to feem 

The fame you are not, which, fer your beft ends, 

You call your policy ; how is’t lefs, or worfe, 

That it fhall hold companionfbip in peace 

With honour as in war. ~ Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

CO'MPANY. %7. /. [compagnie, French; cither from con and 
pagus, one of the fame town; or con and panis, one that eats 
of the fame mefs. ] 

r. Perfons aflembled together; a body of men. 

Go, carry fir John Falftaff to the Fleet; 
Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Honeft company, I thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myfelf 

To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shake/p. 

2. Perfons aflembled for the entertainment of each other; an 
aflembly of pleafure. 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pic- 
tures, where there is no love. Bacon, Effa; 28. 

3- Perfons confidered as aflembled for converfation; or, as ca- 
pable of converfation and mutual entertainment. 

Monfieur Zulichem came to me among the reft of the good 
company of the town. Temple. 

Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
and converfation with the beft company of both fexes, is ne- 
ceflary. Drvden: 

4. The ftate of a companion; the a& of accompanying; con- 
verfation; fellowship. 

It is more pleafant to enjoy the company of him that can 
{peak fuch words, than by fuch words to be perfuaded to fol- 
low folitarinels. Sidney. 

Nor will I wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryd. Fables. 

Abdallah grew by degrees fo enamoured of her converfa- 
tion, that he did not think he lived when he was not in com- 
pany with his beloved Balfora. Guardian, N°. 167. 

5. A number of perfons united for the execution or performance 
of any thing; a band. 

Shakefpeare was an a€tor, when there were feven companies 
of players in the town together, Dennis. 

6. Perfons united in a joint trade or partnerfhip. 

7- A number of fome particular rank or profeffion, united by 
{fome charter ; a body corporate; a corporation. 

This emperor feems to have been the firt who incorpo- 
rated the feveral trades of Rome into companies, with their 
particular privileges. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

8, A fubdivifion of a regiment of foot; fo many as are un- 
der one captain. 

Every captain brought with him thrice fo many in his com- 
pany as was expected. Knolies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

9. To bear COMPANY. 2 To accompany ; to affociate with; to 

To keep Company. § be acompanion to. 
I do defire thee 

To bear me company, and go with me. Shake/peare. 

Thofe Indian wives are loving fools, and may do well to 
keep company with the Arrias and Portias of old Rome. Dryd. 

Admitted to that equal fky, 

His faithful dog fhall bear him company. Pepes Effay on Man. 

10. To keep Company. To frequent houfes of entertainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 

Why fhould he call her whore? Who fecps her company ? 
Shake/peare’s Othello. 
To Company. u, a. [from the noun] To accompany ; to 
attend ; to be companion to; to be aflociated with. 
I am 
The foldier that did company thefe three. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
Thus, through what path foe’er of life we rove, 3 

Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. 

To Company. v.n. To affociate one’s felf with. 

I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Cor. v. Q. 
Co'MPARABLE. adj. [from To compare.] Worthy to be com- 
pared ; of equal regard; worthy to contend for preference. 

This prefent world affordeth not any thing comparable unto 
the publick duties of religion. Hooker, bav. fel. 6. 

A man comparable with any of the captains of that age, an 
excellent foldier both by fea and land. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

There is no bleffing of life comparable to the enjoyment of 
adifcreet and virtuous friend. Addsfon's Spectator, N°. 93s 

Co'mPARARLY. adv. [from comparable.]} In a manner worthy 
to be compared. 

There could no form for fuch a royal ufe be comparably 
imagined, like that of the forefaid nation. Wotton’s Architeći. 

Compa’rates. n.f. [from compare.} In logick, the two things 
compared to one anothcr. 

Co/MPARATIVE. adj. [comparativus, Latin ] 

1. Eftimated by compazifon ; not pofitive ; not abfolute. 

Thou wert.dignified enough, 

Ev’n to the point of envy, if twere made 


Prior. 


Comparative 
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Comparative for your virtues, to be ftiled 
The under hangman of his realm. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
There reftcth the comparative that is, granted that it is 
eithcr lawful er binding ; yet whether other things be not to 
be preferred before the extirpation of herefics. Bacon. 
‘Lhe flower or bloffum is a pofitive good; although the re- 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. 
Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil. 
This bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity to the fluid 
that inclofes it, would neccflarily afcend to the top. Bentley. 
2. Having the power of comparing different things. 

Beauty is not known by an eye or nofe: it confifts ina 
fymmetry, and it is the comparative faculty which notes it. 

Glanviile’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

3. [In grammar.] The comparative degree exprefles more of 
any quantity in one thing than in another ; as, the right hand 
is the {tronger. 
Compa/RATIVELY. adv. [from comparative] In a ftate of 
comparifon ; according to eftimate made by comparifon ; not 
pofitively. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed 
good or evil ¢:mparatively, and not pofitively or fimply. Bacon. 

In this world whatever is called good is comparative’y with 
other things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in its com- 
pofition ; fo he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly are, or in whom the good qualities are more than the 
bad. Temple. 

The vegetables being comparative’y higher than the ordinary 
terreftrial matter of the globe, fubfided laft. Woodward. 

But how few, comparatively, are the inftanccs of this wife 
application ! Rogers. 

To COMPARE. v. a. [comparo, Latin. ] 
1. To make onc thing the meafure of another ; to eftimate the 
relative goodnefs or badnefs, or other qualities, ef any one 
, thing, by obferving how it differs from fomething elfe. 
I will hear Brutus fpeak. 
I will hear Caffius, and compare their reafons. Shake/peare. 
They meafuring themfelves by themfelves, and comparing 
themfelves among themfelves, are not wife. 2 Cor. x. 12. 
No man can think it grievous, who confiders the pleafure 
‘and fwectnefs of love, and the glorious victory of overcoming 
evil with good; and then compares thefe with the reftlefs tor- 
ment, and perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
{pirit. Tillotfon, Sermon vi. 
He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to fix, cannot chufe but 
know they are equal. Locke. 
Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of prefent 
and future pleafure and pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abfent confidered as future. Locke. 
2. It may be obferved, that when the comparifon intends only 
fimilitude or illuftration by likenefs, we ufe to before the thing 
brought for illuftration ; as, he compared anger to a fire. 

Solon compared the people unto the fea, and orators and 
counfellors to the winds; for that the fea would be calm and 
quict, if the winds did not trouble it. Bacons Apophthegms. 

. When two perfons or things are compared, to difcover their 
relative proportion of any quality, with is ufed before the 
thing ufed as a meafure. 

Black Macbeth 
Will feem as pure as fnow, being compar’d 
With my confinelefs harms. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
To compare 
Small things with greateft. Miltons Paradife Regained, b.iv. 
He carv’d in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair, 

As nature could not with his art compare. Dryden. 

If he compares this tranflation with the original, he will 
find that the three firft ftanzas are rendered almoft word for 
word. Addifon’s Spefator, N°, 229. 

4. To compare is, in Spenfer, ufed after the Latin comparo, for 

to get; to procure; to obtain. 
But, both from back and belly, ftill did fpare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Comra’re. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. The ftate of being compared ; comparative eftimate; com- 

parifon ; poflibility of entering into comparifon. 
There I the rareft things have fcen, 


Oh, things without compare. Sucking. 
As their fmall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall fhips. Waller. 


Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
Moft glorious. Milton's Paradife Loft, b, iii. L 138. 
2. Simile; fimilitude; illuftration by comparifon. 
True fwains in love fhall in the world to come, 
Approve thcir truths by ‘Troilus; when their rhimes, 
Full of proteft, and oath, and big compare, 
Want fimilies. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crefida. 
Compa’rison. x. f. [comparaifon, Freuch.] 
Ihe act of comparing 
Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thofe of a man, 
reckons his claws among them, which are much more like 
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thofe of alion: fo eafy it is to drive on the comparifon too 
far, to make it good. Grew’s Mufeum, — 

Our author faves me the comparifon with tragedy ; for he 
fays, that herein-he is to imitate the tragick poet. Dryden. — 
2. The ftate of being compared. i è 
If we will rightly eftimate what we call good and evil, we 
fhall find it lies much in comparifon. ` Locke. 
Objects near our view are apt to be thought greater than — 
thofe of alarger fize that are more remote; and fo itis with 
pleafure and pain: the prefent is apt to carry it, and thofe at 
a diftance have the difadvantage in the comparifon. Locke, 
3. A comparative cftimate ; proportion. ; 
If men would live as religion requires, the world would be — 
a moft lovely and defireable place, ‘in comparifon of what now 
it iS. ` Tillotfon, Sermon iiie 
One can fcarce imagine how fo plentiful a foil fhould be- 
come fo miferably unpcopled, in comparifon of what it-once 
was. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
4. A fimile in writing or {peaking ; an illuftration by fimilitudes 
As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand comparifon, had — 
been fomething too fair and too good for any ladyin Britany. 
Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. — 
5. [In grammar] The formation of an adjective through its 
various degrees of fignification ; as Strong, Stronger, Strongest. 
ToCOMPA'RT. v. a. [compartir, Fr. from con and partion, — 
Lat.] To divide; to mark out a general defign into its va- _ 
rious parts and fubdivifions. ert - 
I make hafte to the cafting and comparting of the whole 
work. Wotton’s Architeflure. 
Compa'RTIMENT. ^. f. [compartiment, French.] A divifion of 
picture, or defign. Kid 
The circumference is divided into twelve comp 
each containing a complete picture. 
ComParti’Tion. 2. f. [from compart.] 
1. The act ef comparting or dividing. 
2. The parts marked out, or feparated ; a feparate part. 
Their temples and amphitheatres needed no compartiti 
Wotton’s Arel 
Compa’RTMENT. n. f. [compartiment, French.] Divifio 
parate part of a defign. <> | 
The fquare will make you ready for all manner of compart= rS 
ments, bafes, pedeftals, and buildings. Peacham on D 
To CO’MPASS. v.a. [compaffer, Fr. compaffarc, Ital. 
metiri, Latin. ] ¥ 
1. To encircle; to environ; to furround; to inclofe. — 
A darkfome way, F 
That deep defcended through the hollow ground, y 
And was with dread and horrour compaffed around. Fairy 23 
I fee thee compa/s’d with thy kingdtm’s peers, „e 
That fpeak my falutation in their minds. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Now all the bleffings S “4 
Of a glad father compa/s thee about! Shake/peare’s Tempefte 
The fhady trees cover him with their fhadow: the willows _ 
of the brook compa/s him about. Tob, xl seme. 
Obferve the crowds that c:mpa/s him around. Dryd. Virg, 
To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher ; es 
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Thus, wert thou compaffed with circling fire. Dryden. 
2. To walk round any thing. b 
Old Chorineus compafs’d thrice the crew, 
And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he fprinkl’d round. Drydens Æn. 


3. To beleaguer; to befiege; to block. 
Thine enemies fhall caft a trench about thee, and compafs 
thee round, and kecp thee in on every fide. Luke, xix. 43. 
4. Tografp; to inclofe in the arms; to feize. 
5. To obtain; to procure; to attain; to have in the power. — 
That which by wifdom he faw to be requifite for that 


people, was by as great wifdom compaffed. Hooker's Preface. 
His matter being one of great regard, 
In court to compa/s any fuit not hard. Hubbard’s Tale. 


If I can check my erring love, I will; 
If not, to compa/s her I'll ufe my fkill. 
How can you hope to compa/s your defigns, | 
And not diflemble them ? Denham’ s Sophy. | 
The knowledge of what is good and what is evil, what | 
ought and what ought not to be done, is a thing too large to | 
be compaffed, and too hard to be maftered, without brains and 
ftudy, parts and contemplation. South. 
He had a mind to make himfelf mafter of Weymouth, if 
he could compa/s it without engaging his army before it. Claren. 
The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs of Con- 
ftantinople and Alexandria; fo loth is the pope to lofe the re- 
membrance of any title that he hath once compafed. Brercwood. 
Invention is the firft part, and abfolutely neceflary to them 
both; yet no rule ever was, or ever can he given, how to 
compa/s it. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 
In ev'ry work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compa/s more than they intend. 
6. [In law.] To take meafures 
to compa/s the death of the king. 
Co'mpass. n. f. [from the verb, } 
1. Circle; round, 


Shatefpeares 4 


Pope. 


Preparatory to any thing; a5» 


This 
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This day I breathed firft; time is come round ; 
And where | did begin, there {hall I end: 
My lile is run its compass. Shake/p. Jnlius Cafar. 
2. Excent; reach ;s¢gralp. 
U, Juliet; 1 already know thy grief; 

It ttraims me pafi the compas of my wits. Shakefpeare. 

‘That which is out ot the compa/s of any Man’s power, is 
to that mun impofiible. South s Sermons. 

How few there are may be juftly bewailed, the compafs of 
them extending but from the time of Hippocrates to that of 
Marcus Antoninus. ` Temple. 

Animals in their generation are wifer than the fons of men ; 
but their wildom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a 
very narrow con:pa/s. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 120. 

‘This author hath tried the force and compa/s of our lan- 
guage with much fliccefs. Swift. 

3. Space; room; limits. 

No lels than the compa/s of twelve books ls taken up in 
thefe. Popes Effay on Homer's Batties. 

The Englifh are good confederates in an enterprize which 
may be difpatched in a thort compa/s of time. Addi’ Freeholder. 

You have keard what hath been here done for the poor by 
the five hofpitals and the workhoufe, within the c:mpa/s of one 
fear, and towards the end of a long, expenfive war. Atterb. 

4. Enclofure ; circumference. 
And their mount Palatine, 
Th’ imperial palace, compa/i huge, and high 
The ftructure. Milton’s Paradife Regained, b. iv. 1. 50. 
Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 

Which now on fev’tt high hills triumphant reigns, 

And in that ccmpa/s all the world contains. Dryd. Virg Geor. 
5. A departure from the right line; an indirect advance; as, to 

fetch a csmpafs round the camp. 

6. Modcrate fpace; moderation; due limits. 

Certain it is, that in two hundred years before (I fpeak 
within compa/i) no fuch commiffien had been executed in 
either of thefe provinces. Davies on Ireland. 

Nothing is likelier to keep a man within compa/s than the 
having conftantly before his eyes the ftate of his affairs, in a 
regular courfe of account. Locke. 

7. The power of the voice to exprefs the notes of rhufick. 
You would found me from my loweft note to the top of my 
compa/s. Shakejpeare’s Hamlet. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This uitiverfal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compa/s of the Aotes it ran, 
The drapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 
$. [This is rarely ufed in the fingular ] ‘The inftrument with 
which circles are drawn. 
If they be two, they are two fo, 

As ftiff twin compaffes are two: 

Thy foul, the fixt foot, makes no fhow 

To move; but doth, if th’ other do. 

In his hand 

He took the golden compaffes, prepar’d 

Jn God's eternal ftore, to circumfcribe 

This univerfe, and all created things. Miltons Parad Loft. 

To fix one foot of their compa/s wherever they think fit, 
and extend the other to fuch terrible lengths, without defcrib- 

ing any circumference at all, is to leave us and themfelves in 
a very uncertain ftate. Swift on Diffenti:ns in Athens and Rome. 

g. The inftrument compofed of a needle and card, whereby 
mariners ftcer. 

The breath of religion fills the fails, profit is the compa/s by 
which factious men fteer their’courfe. King Charles. 

Rude as their fhips was navigation then ; 

No uleful csmpa/s or meridian known : - 

Coafting, they kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no North but when the pole-ftar fhone. Dryden. 

With cqual force the tempeft blows by turns, 

From ev’ry corner of the feamen’s ccmpafs. Rows F. Shore. 

He that firit difcovered the ufe of the compa/s, did more for 
the fupplying and increafe of ufcful commodities than thofe 
who built workhoufes. Locke. 

Compass-saw, 1. f. 

The compa/s-/aw fhould not have its teeth fet, as other faws 
have; but the cdge of it fhould be made fo broad, and the 
back fo thin, that it may eafily follow the broad edge, without 
having its teeth fet. Its office is to cut a round, or any other 
compafs kerf; and thercfore the edge muft be made broad, 
and the back thin, that the back inay have a wide kerf to turn 
in. Moxon’s Mechan. Exer. 

COMPA'SSION. n f [compaffion, Fr. from con and patior, Lat. ] 
Pity ; commiferation ; forrow for the fufferings of othets; 
paintul fympathy. 

Ye had c.mpaffion of me in my bonds. 

Their angry hands 

My brothers hold, and: vengeance thefe exact; 

‘This pleads ccmpaffion, and repents the fact. Dryd. Fables. 

The good-natured man ig apt to be moved with compaffion 
VoL. I. 


Donne. 
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for thofe misfortunes or infirrtiities, which another would tutit 
into ridicule. Addijon's Spectator, N°. itgi 

To Comra/ssion. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘lo pity; to come 
paffionate; to commiferate: a word {carcely ufed | 

QO, heavens! can you hear a good man groan, 

And not relent, or not compaffen him? Shakef. Tit. Andro 

Compa’ssionATE. adj. [from compaffion.} luclincd to com- 
paffion; inclined to pity; merciful; tender; melting; foft 5 
cafily affected with forrow by the milery of others. 

‘Vhere never was any heart truly great and gencrous, that 
was not alfo tender and cémpaffionute. Souths Sermons. 

To Compa’sstonavre. «a. [fiom the noun] ‘To pity; te 
coinmiferate. 

Experience layeth princes torn eftates before their cyes, 
and withal perfuades them to compaffionate themfelves. Ra eigh. 

Compaffionates my pains, and pities me ! 

What is compaffion, when ’tis void of love? Addijon’s Cato. 

Compa’ssionatiLy. adv. [from compaffiouate.] Mercifully 5 
tenderly. 

The fines were afligned to the rebuilding St. Paul’s, and 
thought therefore to be the more feverely impofcd, and the 
lefs compaffionate'y reduced and excufed. Clarendon. 

COMPATE'RNITY. nf. [con and paternitas, Latin. ] 

Goffipred, or compaternity, by the canon law, is a fpiritual 
affinity ; and a juror that was goflip to cither of the parties 
might, in former times, have becn challenged as not indiffe- 
rent by our law. Davies's State of Ireland, 

Compratisiiiry. n.f. [from compatible.] Confiftency ; the 
power of co-exifting with fomething elfe; agreement with 
any thing. 

COMPA'TIBLE. adj. [corrupted, by an unfkilful compliance 
with pronunciation, from competible, from competo, Latin, to 
fuit, to agree. Competible is fouhd in good writers; and ought 
always to be ufed.]} 

t. Suitable to; fit for ; confiftent with; not incongruous to. 

The object of the will is fuch a good as is compatible to an 
intellectual nature. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Confitent} agreeable. ; 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture the moft compatible; valour with anger, meeknefs with 
picty, and prudence with diffimulation. Prcome. 

Compa’tisLeness. n.f. [from c.mpatible.]  Confiftency ; 
agreement with any thing. ~ 

Compa’TigLy. adv. [from compatible.] Fitly; fuitably. 

CoMPA'TIENT. adj. [from con and fatior, Laiin.] Suffering 
together. Di&. 

COMPA'TRIOT. n.f. [from con and patria, Làt.] One of the 
fame country. l Dict 

ComPE'ER. n J. [compar, Latin.] Equal; companion; col- 
league ; affociate. 

Sefoftris, 

That monarchs harneft’d, to his chariot yok’d 

Bafe fervitude, and his dethron’d compeers 

Lafh’d furioufly. Philips. 

ToCompe’eR. v.a. [from the noun.] To be equal with; to mates 

In his own grace he doth exalt hlmfelf 

More than in your advancement. 

In my right, 

By me invefted, he empeers the beft. 

To COMPE'L. v. a. [compe.io, lLatin.] 

1. To force to fome act; to oblige; tu confttain; to neceffi- 
tate ; to urge irrefiftibly. 

Yoii will compel me then to read the will? $b. Ful. Cafars 
The fpinners, cardets, fullers, compell’d by hunger, 

And lack of other means, in defp’rate manner, 

Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in uproar. Sha tefp. 

He refufed, and faid, I will not eat: but his fervants, toge- 
ther with the woman, compel'ed him. SANANI 

All thefe blefings could but enable, not compel us to bø 
happy. Clarendon. 

2. To take by force or violente; to ravifh from; to feizce 
This fignification is uncommon and haríh. 

The fubjects gticf 

Comes through commiflions, which compel from each 

The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 

Without delay. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII, 

CoMPE'LLABLE. adj. [from compel.] That may be forced. 

CoMPELLA'TION. 7. f. [from compello, Latin] ‘The {tile of 
addrefs ; the word of falutation. 

The ftile beft fitted for all perfons on all occafions to ufe, 
is the compellation of father, which our Saviour firft taught. 

Duppa’s Ru'es of Devotion, 

The peculiar compellation of the kings in France, is by fires 
which is nothing clfe but father. Temples 

Compr/LLer. n. j. [trom compel.] He that forces another. 

CO'MPEND. n. f. [compendium, Latin.) Abridgment; fum- 
mary; epitome ; contraction; breviate. 

Fix in memory the difcourfes, and abftract them into brief 
compends. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind p.i c. 17. 

Convennia’Rious. adj. [compendiarius, Latin.} Short; con- 
trated; fummary ; abridged. 


Shakef. King Lear. 
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Compinniosiry, n. f. [from compendious.] Shortacfs ; con- 
tracted brevity. Dis. 

Comra wni us. adj. [from _compendium.] Short; fummary ; 
abridged ; dircct; comprehenfive ; holding much in a narrow 
fpace; near; by which time is faved, and circuition cut oft. 

{hey had learned more compendious and expeditious ways, 
Wheresy they fhortened their labours, and fo gained time. 

Woodward's Natura! Eiftory. 

Compr’xprousiy. ado. [from compendious.] Shortly; in a 
fhort method ; fummuarily ; in epitome. 

By the apcftles we have the fubftance of Chriftian belief 
conpendioufis drawn into few and fhort articles. Hooker, b. v. 

The ftate or condition of matter, before the world was a- 
making, is compendioufly expreficd by the word chaos. Bentley. 

ComPr’/npiousness. n.f. [trom compendious.] Shortnefs; bre- 
vity ; comprehenfion in a narrow compaf:. 

[he inviting ecafinefs and compenaioufie/s of this affertion, 
fhould dazzle the eyes. y Bentley's Sermons. 

COMPENDIUM, n.f. [Latin] Abridgment; fummary ; 
breviste ; abbreviature; that which holds much in a narrow 
room; the near way. 

After we are grown well acquainted with a fhort fyftem or 
compendium of a {cience, which is written in the plaineft and 
moft fimple manncr, it is then proper to read a larger regular 
treatife on that fubject. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

COMPE'NSARLE. adj. [from compenfate.) That which may be 
recompented. 

To COMPE'NSATE. v. a. [compenfo, Lat.] To recompente ; 
to be equivalent to; to counterballance; to countervail; to 
make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, do compen- 
Jate theheat of the day. Becor’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 798. 

The pleafures of life do not compenfate the miferies. Prior. 

Nature to thefe, without profufion kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow'rs affign’d ; 

Lach feeming want compenfated of courfe, 

Here with degrees of fwiftnefs, there of force. Pote. 

Compensa’Tion, x. f. [from compenfate.] Recompenfe; fome- 
thing equivalent ; amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of his fervice in 
the wars, called a parliament. Bacon’s Henry VII, 

All other debts may compen/fation find ; 

Put love is firit, and will be paid in kind. Dryd. Aurengz. 

ComPe'Nsative. adj. [from compenfate.] That which com- 
penfates; that which countervails. 

‘To ComrE'NsE. v.a. [compenfo, Latin.] To compenfate; to 
countervail; to be equivalent to; to counterballance; to re- 
compenfe. 

It feemeth, the weight of the quickfilver doth not com- 
penje the weight of a ftone, more than the weight of the 
aqua-fortis. Pacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

The joys of the two marriages were compenfed with the 
mournings and funerals of prince Arthur. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To COMPERENDINATE. v. a. [comperendino, Latin.] To 
delay. 

CoMPERENDINA’TION. n.f. [from comperendinate] Delay; 
dilatorinefs. 
Co'MPETENCE. ? 
Co’MPETENCY. § 
1. Such a quantity of any thing as is fufficient, without fuper- 

fluity. 

Something’ of fpeech is to be indulged to common civility, 
more to intimacies and endearments, and a comtetency to thofe 
recreative difcourfes which maintain the chearfulnefs of fo- 
ciety. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, is equal to the necef- 
fitics of life. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shak. Hen. IV. 

It is no mean happincfs to be feated in the mean: fuper- 
fuity comes fooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

A difcrect learned clergyman, with a competency fit for one 

of his edutation, may be an entertaining, an ufeful, and 


nf. [from competent. } 


fomctimes a neceliary companion. Swift. 
Reafon’s whole pleafure, all the jcys of fenfe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. Pope. 


3. [In law ] ‘The power or capacity of a judge, or court, for 
taking cognifance of an affair. 

COMPETENT. adj. [competens, Latin] 

1. Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate: 

If there be any power in imagination, thediftance muft be 
cometet, the medium not adverfe, and the bo@y apt and pro- 
portionate Facon’s Natural Firflory, Ne. 950, 

The greateft captain of the Englifh brought rather a guard 
than a cometent army to recover Ireland.  Davtes on Ireland. 

2 Adapted to any purpofe without defect or fuperfuity. 
To draw men from great excels, it is not amils; though 
we ufe them unto fomewhat lels than is cometent, Hooker. 
3. Realonable ; moderate. 

A c meters number of the old being firft read, the new 

Mould fucceed. Hooter, b. v. fiit. 40. 
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The clergy have gaincd fome infight into men and things, 
and a competent knowledge of the world. Atterbury s Sermons. 
4. Qualified; fit. 
Let us firft confider how competent we are for the office. 
Government of the Tongue, fect. O. 
5. Confiftent with; incident to. 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, whe 
never flumbers nor flecps, but is not competent to any finite 
being. Locke. 

Co™MPrETENTLY. adv. [from competent ] 
1. Reafonably ; modcrately ; without-fuperfluity or want. 

Some places require men compete.tly endowed ; but none 
think the appointment to be a duty of juftice, bound to refpect 
defert. Watton. 

2. Adequately ; properly. ; 
I think it hath been competently proved. Pent'ey. 
COMPE’TIBLE. adj. [from competo, Latin. For this word a 
corrupt orthography has introduced compatible.) Suitable to ; 
confiftent with. 

It is not competible with the grace of God fo much as to in- 
cline any man to do evil. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Thofe are properties not at all competib/e to body or matter, 
though of never fo pure a mixture. Glanville, 

Compe 'TIBLENEss. n. f. [from competible.] Suitablenefs; fit- 
nefs. 

COMPETITION. n. f. [from con and petitio, Latin.] 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the fame time; rivalry; conteft. r 

The ancient flames of difcord and inteftine wars, upon the 
competition of both houfes, would again return and revive. | 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could not come in 
competition. Dryden's Dufrefny. 

Though what produces any degree of pleafure, be in itfelf 


good, and what is apt to produce any degrce of pain be evil, 


yet often we do not cail it fo, when it comes in competition : 
the degrees alfo of pleafure and pain have a preference. Locke. 

We fhould be afhamed to rival inferiours, and difhonour 
our nature by fo degrading a competition. Rogers, Serm. Vv. 

2. Double claim ; claim of more than one to one thing; an- 
ciently with to. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor canbe. Lacon. 

3. Now with for. 

The prize of beauty was difputed ’till you were feen; but 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims: there is no 
competition but for the fecond place. Dryden. 

Compe’TiTor. n. f. [con and petitor, Latin.] 
1. One that has a claim oppofite to another’s; a rival; with 
jor before the thing claimed. 
How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook competitors in love. Shake/p. Tit. Androne 

Some undertake fuits with purpofe to let them fall, to gra- 
tify the competitor. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the office of 
prætor. Tatler, N°. 86. 

Re who trufts in God has the advantage in prefent felicity ; 
and, when we take futurity into the account, {tands alone, and 
is acknowledged to have no competitor. Rozers, Seran. 19. 

2. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. 
Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againft his brother 
Mechemetes, competitor of the kingdom. Knolless Hifiory. 
3. In Shake/peare it feems to fignify only an opponent. 
The Guilfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebels. Shakefpeare’s Richard IIT. 
ComPILA'TION. n. j. [from compilo, Latin. ] 
1. A collection from various authors. 
2. An afflemblage ; a coacervation. 

There is in it a {mall vein filled with fpar, probably fince 

the time of the ccmfz‘aticn of the mafs. /codward on Foffils. 
To COMPILE. v.a. [compilo, Latin.] 
1. To draw up from various authors ; to collect into one body. 
2. To write; to compofe. 

In poetry they compile the praifes of virtuous men and ac- 
tions, and fatyrs againft vice. Temtle. 

By the accounts which authors have left, they might learn 
that the face of fea and land is the fame that it was when 
thofe accounts were c:mpiled. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

The regard he had for his fhicld, had caufed kim formerly 
to compi.e a difiertation concerning it. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 

3. Tocontain; to comprife: not in ufe. 
After fo long a race as I have run 
Through fairy-land, which thofe fix books compile, 
Give leave to reft me. Spenfer, Scnnet So. 
CompPi/LEMENT. n.f. [from compile ] Coacervation; the act 
of piling together ; the act of heaping up. 

I was encouraged to aflay how I could build a man; for 
there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial compilement, 
and of better matcrials. Watton on Education. 

CoMmPI'LER. n. f. [from comtile} A colle&or; one who frames 
a compofition {rom various authors. 


Some 


3 


Bacon, Effay 50. 
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Some draw experiments Into titles and tables; tho we 
call comerlers Bacon's New dtalantis. 
Some painful compiler, who will ftudy old language, may 
inform the world that Robert carl of Oxford was high trea- 


furcr. Sivif?. 
ComPracence. 2. ri pe i 3 
Comera'cexcy, § ” S Ltomplucentia, low Latin J 
3, Pleature 5 fatisfation ; gratification. 
I by cenverfing cannot thefe erc& 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. Milten. 


When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the inferior 
affedtions following, there arifes a ferenity and complacency 
upon the whole foul. 1 South. 

Difeafes extremely leffen the complacence we have in all the 
good things of this lite. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with fatif- 
faction and comslacency, if they difcover none of the like in 
themfelves. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 256. 

z. The caufe of pleafures joy. . 
O thou, in heav’n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath! O thou, 
My fole complacenice! Milion’s Paradife Loji, b. iii. 1. 274. 
3. Civility; complaifance; foftnefs of manners. 

They were not fatisfied with their governour, and appre- 
henfive of his rudenefs and want of complacency. Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of his 
afpect, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of his 
voice. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 39. 

Comp acency and truth, and manly fwectnefs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and fmooth his thoughts. Addi. 
With mean complacence ne'er betray your truft, 
Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuft. Pope's Ef Crit, 
COMPLA’CENT. ac. [complacens, Lat.] Civil; affable ; foft ; 
complaifant. 
To COMPLAIN. v. n. [complaindre, F rench.] 
1. To mention with forrow or refentment; to murmur ; to la- 
ment. With of before the caufe of forrow. 
Lord Hatftings, 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shake/p. Richard III. 

I will {peak in the anguith of my fpirit, I will complain in 
the bitternefs of my foul. ‘Fob, vii. 11. 

Shall I, like thee, on Friday night complain ? 

For on that day was Coeur de Lion flain. Dryden's Fables. 

Do not all men complain, even thefe as well as others, of the 
great ignorance of mankind? Burnet’s Pref. to Theory of Earth. 

Thus accurs’d, 


In midcit of water I complain of thirft. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes with for before the caufal noun. 
Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man fer the pu- 


nifhment of his fins ? 
3. Vo inform againit. 
Now, matter Shallow, you'll complain of me to the 
council ? Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
To Compra’tn, v.a. [This fenfe is rare, and perhaps not very 
proper.] To lament; to bewail. 
Gaufride, who couldft fo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow flain. Dryd. Fables. 
ComPLa‘Inant. n.f. [from complain.) One who urges a 
fuit, or commences a profecution againft another. 
Congreve and this author are the moft eager complainants 
c“ the difpute. Coll'er’s Defence. 
ComPLAINER. x. f: [from complain.] One who complains; a 
murmurer; a lamenter. 
St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers and complainers are 
the fame who {peak fwelling words. Government of the Tongue: 
Philips is a complainer ; and on this occafion I told lord Car= 
teret, that compiainers never fucceed at court, though railers 
do. Swift. 
COMPLAINT. n. f- [complainte, French J 
1. Reprefentation of pains or injuries ; lamentation. 
I cannot find any caufe of complaint, that good laws have fo 
much been wanting unto us, as we to them. Hooker, Dedicat. 
As for me, is my complaint to man. Job, XXX. 4. 
z. The caufe or fubje&t of complaint ; grief. 
The poverty of the clergy in England hath been the com- 
plaint of all who with well to the church. Swift. 
3. A malady; a difeafe. 
One, ina complaint of his bowels, was let blood ’till he had 
fearce any left, and was perfectly cured. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4- Remonftrance againft ; information againft. 
full of vexation, come! with comp/aint 
Againft my child. Shake/p. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Againft the goddefs thefe complaints he made. Dryd. Æn. 
COMPLAISANCE. n. fo [comtlaifance, French.] Civility ; defire 
of pleafing ; a¢t of adulation. 
Her death is but in complaifance to her. Dryden. 
You muft alfo be induftrious to difcover the opinion of your 
enemics ; for you may be affured, that they will give you no 
quarter, and allow nothing to complaifance. Dryd. Duf. efnoy. 
Fair Venus wept the fad difatter 
Of having loft her fav’rite dove: 


Lam. iii. 39. 
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In complatfance poor Cupid mourn'd ; 

His grief reliev’d his mother’s pains Prior. 

COMPLAISANT. adj. [complaijant, French.] Civil; defirous 
to pleafe. 

There are to whoin my fatire feems too bold ; 

Scarce to wife Peter caplaifant enough, 

And fomething faid of Charters much too rough. 

COMPLAISA'NTLY. adv. [from compla:funt.] 
defire. to pleafe; cercmonioully. 
In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in flate, 

And complaifantly help'd to all I hate; 

Treated, carefs'd, und tir’d, Itake my leave. Pote: 

COMPLAISA'NTNESS. n. ji [from complaifant.] Civility ; com- 

pliance. Dit 
To COMPLA'NATE. 2 v. a. [from fl/anus, Lat.] Tolevel; to 
To Comp.a/ne. reduce to a flat and even furface. 

The vertebra of the neck and back-bone are made fhort 

and complanated, and firmly braced with mufcles and tendons. 
Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 
Comprea’t.. Sec COMPLETE. 
Co'MPLEMENT. n. f. [complementum, Latin.) 
1. Perfection ; fulncfs; completion ; completement. 

Our cuftom is both to place it in the front of our prayers 
as a guide, and to add it in the end of fome principal limbs 
or parts, as a conplement which fully perfecteth whatfoever 
may be defective in the rcft. Moker, b.v. fe. 35. 

They as they feafted had their fill, 

For a full complement of all their ill Hubbera’s Tale. 

For a complement of thefe bleffings, they were enjoyed by 
the protection of a king of the moft harmlefs difpofition, the 
moft exemplary picty, the greateft fobriety, chaftity, and 
mercy. Clarendon. 

The fenfible nature, in its complement and integrity, hath 
five exterior powers or faculties.  Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Complete fet; complete provifion; the full quantity or 
- number. 
The god of love himfelf inhabits there, 
With all his rage; and ‘dread, and grief and care; s 
His complement of ftores, and total war. Prior. ) 
3. Adfcititious circumftances ; appendages; parts not neceflary, 
but ornamental. 

If the cafe be fuch as permitteth not baptifm, to have thé 
decent complements of baptifm, better it were to enjoy the body 
without his furniture than to wait for this, ’till the opportunity 
of that, for which we defire it, be loft. Hooker, b. v: fad OF 

Thefe, which have laftly fprung up, for complements, rites, 
and ceremonies of church-actions, are, in truth; for the great= 
eft part, fuch filly things, that very eafinefs doth make them 
hard to be difputed of in ferious manner. Hooker, Dedication. 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong, 

Without vain art or curious complements. Spenfer: 

Garnifh’d and deck’d in modeft complement; 
Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Shak. Hen.V. 
4. [In geometry.] What remains of a quadrant of a circle, or 
of ninety degrees, after any certain arch hath been retrenched 
from it. y 
5. [In aftronomy.] The diftance of a ftar from the zenith. 
6. Co'MPLEMENT of the Curtain, in fortification, that part in 
the interiour fide of it which makes the demigorge. 
7. Arithmetical COMPLEMENT of a Logarithm, is what the lo- 
garithm wants of 10,0000000. Chambers. 
COMPLE'TE. adj. [completus, Latin. ] 
1. Perfect; full; without any defects. 

With us the reading of fcripture in the church is a part of 
our church liturgy, a fpecial portion of the fervice which we 
do to God ; and not an exercife to {pend the time, when one 
doth wait for another coming, ’till the aflembly of them that 
fhall afterwards worhhip him be complete. Hooker, bav. f. 19. 

And ye are complete in him which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power Col. ii. 10. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worfhip Ajax. Shakefpeare. 

If any difpofition fhould appear towards fo good a work, 
the affiftance of the legiflative power would be neceflary to 


Pope. 
Civilly; with 


? 
L 
) 


make it more complete. Swift. 
2. Finifhed; ended; concluded. 
This courfe of vanity almoft complete, n 
Tir'd in the field of life, 1 hope retreat. Prior, 


To ComMmPLE'TE. v.a [from the noun.] To perfect ; to finifh. 
In 1608, Mr. Sanderfon was completed mafter of arts: 
Walton's Life of Sandcrfon, 
To town he comes, completes the nation’s hope, 
And heads the bold train’d-bands, and burns a pope. Pope. 
CompLe’TELy. adv. [from compete. ] Fully ; perfectly. 
Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll, 
Through face of matter, fo completeiy full ? Blackmore. 
Whatever perfon would afpire to be completely witty, fmart, 
humorous and polite, muft, by hard labour, be able to retain 
in his memory every fingle fentence contained in this work. 
Swift's Introdu€tion to Genteel Converfation. 
Compce'remenr. n. f. [from completement, French.} The a& 
of completing. 
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Allow me to give you, from the beft authors, the origins 
the antiquity, the growth, the change, and the conipletement 
of fatire among the Romans. Dryden's Dedic. to ‘Juvenal. 

COMPLE TENES 7. f. [from conplete.| Perfection ; the ilate 
of being complete. 

] cannot allow their wifdom fuch a comsletene/s and inerrabi- 
lity, as to exclude myfelf. Kng Charics. 

‘Thefe parts go to make up the completene/s of any 
fubject. Watts's Logick. 

Comrre’tion. n fi [from comprete.] 
1. Accomplifiment ; act of fulfilling ; fate of being fulfilled. 

There was a full entire harmony, and confent of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their compéction in Chrift. South. 

2. Utmolt height; perfect ftate. 

He makes it thé utmoft ccampletion of an ill character to bear 

a malevolence to the beft men. Pope's Notes on tie Iliad. 
COMPLEX. adj. [comtlexus, Latin] Compofite; of many 
parts; not fimple; including many particulars. 

Ideas made up of feveral fimple ones, I call compiex 5 fuch 
as beauty, gratitude, a man, the univerfe ; which though 
complicated of various fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up 
of fimple ones, yet are confidered cach by itfelf as one Locke. 

A fecondary eftential mode, called a property, fomctimes 
goes toward making up the cflence of a complex being. Matts. 

With fuch perfection framd, 
İs this comlex, ftupendous fcheme of things. Thomf. Spring. 
Co’mp:.ex. n.f. [from the adjective. ] Complication; col- 
lection. 

This parable of the wedding-fupper comprehends in it the 
whole conplex of all the bleflings and privileges exhibited by 
the gofpel. South's Sermons. 

Compie'xepness. n. f. [from comtlex.] Complication; in- 
volution of many particular parts in one integral; contrariety 
to fimplicity ; compound ftate or nature. 

From the ccmplexcdne/s of thefe moral ideas, there follows 
another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot eafily retain 
thofe precife combinations. Locke. 

Compve’xron. #. f. [comflexio, Latin. } 
1. ‘Phe inclofure or involution of one thing in another. 

Though the terms of propofitions may be complex, yet 
where the compofition of the whole argument is thus plain, 
fimple and regular, it is properly culled a fimple fyllogifm, 
fince the complexion does not belong to the fyllogiftick form of 
it. Watts's Logick. 

2. The colour of the external parts of any body. 
Men judge by the complexion of the tky 

The ftate and inclination of the day. 

How fweetly doft thou minifter to love, 

That know love's grief by his complexion ! 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 

So much complexion ? Shake[peare’s Henry V. 

He fo takes on yonder, fo rails againft all married mankind, 
io curfes all Eve’s daughters, of what complexion {oever. Shak. 

Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 

And good complexion rectify the will? Davies. 

Nicenefs, though it renders them infignificant to great pur- 
poles, yet it polifhes their compleaion, and makes their fpirits 
feeen more vigorous. Collicr on Pride. 

If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent per- 
fons of that comple.son. Addifon's Speflator, N°. 262. 

3. The temperature of the body according to the various pro- 
portions of the four medical humours. 
"Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 
The family of heav'n for men fhould war. Dryden's Fables. 
For from all tempers he could fervice draw, 
The worth of each, with its allay, he knew ; 
And, as the confident of nature, faw 

How fhe complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 

‘The methods of providence men of this complexion muft be 
unlit for the contemplation of. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prefide, or blood or phlegm, 

It makes no diff’rence in the cafe, 

Nor is complexion honout's place. Swift. 

CompiexionaL. adj. [from complexion.| Depending on the 
complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different tinctures from 
comp lexional cflorefcencics, and defcend ftill lower as they par- 
take of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. Brown. 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or complexional pre- 
judices, will not wholly exclude us from the favour of God. 

Fiddes’s Sermons. 
Compre/xtonaLiy. adv. [from complexion. ] By complexion. 

An Indian king fent unto Alexander a fair woman, fed with 
poifons, cither by converfe or copulation comple» tonally to 
deftroy him. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 18. 

Comps.ti'x1 Y. adv. [from complex. ] Jn a complex manner ; 
not fimply, 

Compce’xness. n.f. [from conplex.] 
complex. 

Compre'xure. n. f. [from complex.] The involution or com- 
plication of one thing with others. 


Shake/p. Rich, I. 
Shakefpeare. 


The flate of being 
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Comeriance. 2%. f. [from comply. } 
1. Fhe act of yiclding to any dechre or demand ; 
miflion. 
I am far from exctifing that compiance, 
it was not, to his deftruction. King Charles. 
We are free trom any neceflary determindtion of our will 
to any particular action, and from a neceflary compliance with 


our defire, fet upon any particular, and then appearing prefer- 


ae 
accord ; fo- 


able good. Lockes 
Let the king meet compliance in your locks, 
A free and ready yiclding to your wifhcs. Rowe. 


‘The actions to which the world folicits our compliance are 
fins, which forfcit cternal expectations. 

What compliances will remove diffention, 
continues of profeffing what new opinions we pleafe? Swift. 

2, A difpofition to yield to others 5 complaifance. ; 

He was a man of few words, and of great compliance ; and 
ufually de‘ivered that as his opinion, which he forefaw would 
be grateful to the king. Clarendon, b. viile 

Compi/ant. adj. [from comi ly.] 
1. Yielding ; bending. 
‘The compliant boughs 
Yielded thim. Ailton’ s Paradife Loft, b. iv. l. 332. 
2. Civil; complaifant. 
To CCUMPLICAYTE. v. a. [compita, Latin. ] 
i- To entangle one with another ; to join. 

Though the particular ations of war are complicate in fact, 
yet they are feparate and diftinét in right. Bacon. 

In cafe our offence againft God hath been complicated with — 


while the liberty 


injury to men, we fhould make reftitution. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 


When the difeafe is compli. ated with other difeafes, one mutt 


confider that which is moft dangcrous. 


many complicated circumftances, afpects, and fituations, with © 

regard to time and place, perfons and things, that it is impoi-— 

fible for any one to pafs a right judgment concerning them, 

without entering into moft of thefe circumftances.  ‘/Vatts. 
2. To unite by involution of parts one in another. 


Commotion in the parts may make them apply them{clves _ 


one to another, or complicate and difpofe them a'ter the man- 
ner requifite to make them ftick. Boyles Hiftery of Firmnefs. 


3. To form by complication; to form by the union of feveral — 


parts into one integral. i 
Dreadful was the din * 

Of hiffing through the hall! thick {warming now 
With complicated monfters, head and tail, Milt. 

A man, an army, the univerfe, are complicated of various 
fimple ideas, or complex idcas made up of fimple ones. Lecke. 

Co'mpLicaTE. adj. [from the verb.] Compounded of a mul- 
tiplicity of parts. a>? 

What pleafure would felicitate his fpirit, if he could grafp 
all in a furvey; as a painter runs over a complicate piece 
wrought by Titian or Raphael. /Vatts's Improv. of the Mind. 

Co’MPLicaTENESS. n.f. [from complicate.] The ftate of being 
complicated ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intelligibles in the world, fo muck 
objected to our fenfes, and every feveral object is full of fub- 
divided multiplicity and complicatene/s. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

Comriica’Tion. n. f. [from complicate. } 

1. The aét of involving one thing in anothcr. 

z. The ftate of being involved one in another. 

All our grievances are either of body or of mind, cr in 
complications of both. L Eftrange. 

The notions of aconfufed knowledge are always full of 
perplexity and complications, and feldom in order,  /Vilkins. 

3. The integral confifting of many things involved, perplexed, 
and united. 

By admitting a complication of 
things at once into one queftion, the mind is dazzled and be- 
wildered. Watts s Logick. 

Co'mprice. n. f. [Fr. from complex, an affociate, low Latin. J 
One who is united with others in an ill defign ; an aflociate 5 
a confederate; an accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Juftice was afterwards done upon the offenders, the prin- 
cipal being hanged and quartered in Smithfield ; and divers of 
his chief complices executed in divers parts of the realm. Hayw. 

The marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only 
turn his brother out of the garrifon, after juftice was done 
upon his complices. Clarerd:n, b. Ville 

COoMPLI'ER. 7. /. [from comply.] A man of an cafy tempers 
aman of ready compliance. 

CO/MPLIMENT. n.f. [compliment, Fr.] An 2@, or expref- 
fion of civility, ufually underftood to include fome hy pocrifys 
and to mean IJefs than it declares. 

He obferved few compliments in matter of arms, but fuch 
as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney, b. its 

My fervant, fir? "was never merry world 

Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment : 

Y’ are fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. 


ideas, and taking too many 


Shate/peare. 
One 


for plenary confent — 


Rogers. - 


Arbuthnot on P 
There are a multitude of human actions, which have fo» 
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Onc whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh, like inchanting harmony : 
A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have chofe as umpire of thcir meeting. Shakefpeare. 
What honour that, 
But tedious wafte of time, to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 
QOutlandifh flatteries? Miltons Paradife Regain'd, b. iv. 
Virtue and religion, heaven and eternal happinefs, are not 
trifles to be given up in a compliment, or facriticed to a jeft. 
Rogers, Sermon x. 

To Co/mMPLIMENT. v.a. [from the noun.] To footh with 
aéts or expreifions of refpect; to flatter; to praife. 

It was not to compliment a fociety, fo much above flattery 
and the regardlefs air of common applaufes. Glanv. Scep/. Pref- 

Monarchs fhould their inward foul difguife, 

Diffemble and command, be falfe and wife; 

By ignominious arts, for fervile ends, 

Should compliment their focs, and fhun their friends. Prior. 

The watchman gave fo very great a thump at my door, 
that I awaked, and heard myfelf complimented with the ufual 
falutation. Tatler, N°. 111. 

She compliments Menelaus very handfomely, and fays he 
wanted no accomplifhment either of mind or body. Pope. 

COoMPLIME'NTAL. adj. [from compliment.)  Expreflive of re- 
{pect or civility; implying compliments. 

I come to {peak with Paris from the prince Troilus: I will 
make a complimental affault upon him. Shak. Troil. and Creffida. 
Languages, for the moft part, in terms of art and erudi- 
tion, retain their original poverty, and rather grow rich 
and abundant in complimental phrafes, and fuch froth. /Votton. 
This falfehood of Ulyfles is intirely complimertal and offi- 
cious. Pope's Odyffey, Nates. 

ComPLiIME’NTALLY. adv. [from complimental.] In the nature 
of a compliment; civilly; with artful or falfe civility. 

This fpeech has been condemned as avaricious: Euftathius 
judges it {poken artfully and complimentally, Broom on the Odyff. 

CompPLiMe NTER. 7. f. [from compliment.] One given to com- 
pliments ; a flatterer. 

Co'mPLINE. n.f. [compline, Fr. completinum, low Lat.] The laft 
act of worfhip at night, by which the fervice of the day is 
completed. 

At morn and eve, befides their anthems fwect, 
Their peny maffes and their complines meet. Hubb. Tale. 

To Compto’RE. v. n. [complero, Lat.] To make lamentation 
together. 

COMPLO'T. n.f. [Fr. from completum for complexum, low 
Latin, Menage] A confedcracy in fome fecret crime; a 
plot ; a confpiracy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofe of the complot which ye tell. Hubberd’s Tale. 
I know their complot is to have my life. Shak. Hen. VI. 
To Compto’r. v.a. [from the noun.] To form a plot; to 
confpire; to join in any fecret defign, generally criminal. 
Nor ever by advifed purpofe meet, 
To plot, contrive, or comp/ot any ill. . Shakef. Richard II. 
A few lines after, we find them complotting together, and con- 
triving a new fcene of miferies to the Trojans. Pope. 

Compto'rrer. n.f. [from complot.) A confpuator; one 

joined in a plot. 
Jocafta too, no longer now my fifter, 

a Is found complotter in the horrid decd. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedip. 

To COMPLY’. v. n. [Skinner derives it from the French com- 
plaire; but probably it comes from complicr, to bend to. Piier 
is ftill in ufe.] To yield to; tobe obfequious to; to accord 
with; to fuit with. It has with before as well perfons as 
things. 

The rifing fun complys with our weak fight, 
Firft cilds the clouds, then fhews his globe of light. aller. 
They did fervilely comply with the people in worfhipping God 
by fenfible images and reprefentations. Tillotfon. 
The truth of things will not comply with our conceits, and 


bend itfelf to our intereft. Tallotfon. 
Remember I am fhe who fav’d your life, 
Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dryden. 
He made his with with his eftate comply, 
Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 


COoMPoNENT. adj. [componens, Latin.) That which conftitutes 
the compound body. 
The bignefs of the component parts of natural bodies may 
be conjeétured by their colours. Newton’s Opticks. 
To COMPORT. v. n. [comporter, Fr. from porto, Lat.] To 
agree ; to fuit. Followed by with. Sat 
Some picty’s not good there, fome vain difport 
On this fide fin, with that place may comport. Donne. 
To be fuch does not comport with the naturc of time. 
Holder on Time. 
Tt is not every man’s talent to djftinguifh aright how far 
our prudence may warrant our charity, and how far our 
charity may comport with our prudence. DEfirange. 
Children, in the things they do, if they comport with their 
se, find little difference, fo they may be doing. Locke. 
Vou. L 


5. To conftitute by being parts of a whole. 
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To Comro’rr. w. a. To bear: to endure. This is a Gallick 
fignification, not adopted among us. 
{ ‘The malecontentcd fort, 
That never can the prefent itate export, 
But would as often change as they change will. Daniel. 
Compo’Rr. ». J. [from the verb ] Echaviour; conduét ; man- 
ner of aéting and looking. 

I fhall account concerning the rules and manners of dc- 
portment in the receiving, our comfort and converfation in 
and after it. Tayler’s Io thy Communicant: 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude comport ; 
In times of tempeit they command alone; 
And he but fits precarious on the throne. Drydens Fables. 
Compo'RTABLE. adj. [from cmport. ] Confiftent; not con- 
tradictory. 

We caft the rulcs and cautions of this art into fome com- 

portable method. Wotton’s ArchileQure. 
Compo/RTance. n. f. [from comport.] Behaviour; gefture of 
ceremony. 
Goodly ccmbortance each to other bear, 
And entertain themfelves with court’lies mect. Fai y Queen. 
Compo/rTMent. n. f. [from comport.] Behaviour. 

By her ferious and devout comportment on thefe folemn occa- 
fions, fhe gives an example that is very often too much 
wanted. Addifows Freeholder. 

To COMPOSE. v. a. [compofer, Fr. compono, Latin. } 
1. To form a mafs by joining different things together. 
Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheit degrees of all pious 
affections. Sprat. 
2. To place any thing in its propet form and method. 
In a peaceful grave my corps compo/e. Dryden's ain. 
3. To difpofe ; to put in the proper ftate for any purpofe. 

The whole army feemed well ccmpofed to obtain that by their 

fwords, which they could not by their pen. Clarendon, b. Ville 
4. To put together a difcourfe or fentence. 

Words fo pleafing to God, as thofe which the fon of God 

himfelf hath compofed, were not poflible for men to frame. 
Hooker, b. v. fect. 35+ 


Nor did Ifrael *fcape 
Th’ infeétion, when their borrow'd gold compos'd 
The calf in Oreb. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. i. 1. 483. 
A few ufeful things, confounded with many trides, fill their 
memorics, and compo/fe their intellectual poflefiions. Watts. 
6. Tocalm; to quiet. k 
He would undertake the journcy with him, by which all 
his fears would be cornpofed. Clarendon, b. viii: 
You, that had taught them to fubdue their foes, 
Cou’d order teach, and their high fp’rits compofe. 
Á Compofe thy mind; 
Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor forcedefign’d. Dryden. 
He, having a full fway and command over the water, had 
power to ftill and compo/é it, as well as to move and difturb its 
Woodward's Natural Hiffory, p. iiis 
Yet to compofe this midnight noife, 
Go, freely fcarch where-e’er you pleafe. Prior. 
7. To adjuft the mind to any bufinefs, by freeing it from dif- 
turbance. 
The mind being thus ‘difquieted, may not be able eafily to 
compofe and fettle itfelf to prayer. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 
We befecch thee to compofe her thoughts, and preferve her 
reafon, during her ficknefs. Swift. 
8. To adjuft; to fettle; as, to compofe a difference. 
g» [With printers.] To arrange the letters; to put the letters 
in order in the forms. ’ 
10. {In mufick.] To form a tune from the different mufical 
notes. 
Compo’sep. participial adj. [from compofe.} Calm; fcrious ; 
even ; fedate. 
In Spain there is fomething ftill more ferious and compo/fed 
inthe manner of the inhabitants.  ddi/on’s Remarks on Italy 
The Mantuan there in fober triumph fate; 
Compos'd his pofture, and his look fedate. Pope. 
papa: adv. [from compofed.] Calmly ; ferioufly; fe- 
dately. 
A man was walking before the door very compo/édly without 
a hat: one crying, Here is the fellow that killed the duke 
every body afked which is he, the man without the hat very 
compofedly anfwercd, I am he. Clarendon. 
COoMPO'sEDNESS, n f. [from compofed.} Sedatenefs ; calmnefs3 
tranquillity. ; 
He that will think to any purpofe, muft have fixednefs and 
compofednefs of hurnour; as well as fmartnefs of parts. Norris. 
Compo’ser. n. f. [ftom compo/fe.] 
I. An author ; a writer. 
Now will be the right feafon of forming them to be able 
writers and campofers in every excellent matter. Mi-ton: 
If the thoughts of fuch authors have nothing in them, they 
at leaft do no harm, and fhew an honeft induftry and a good 
intention in the compo/er. Addifon's Freeholder, N°, 40. 
2. He that adapts the mufick to words; he that forms a 
tune. 


Wailer. 
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For compofition I prefer next Ludovico, a moft judicious 

and fweet compofer. Peacham of Mufick. 

The compofer has fo exprefled my fenfe, where Í intended 

to move the paftions, tnat he feems to have been the poct as 

well as the compofer. Dryden's Albion and Albanius, Preface. 
Comro'sire. adj. [compofitus, Latin. ] 

The compofite order in architcéture is the laft of the five or- 
ders of columns ; fo named becaufe its capital is compofed out 
of thofe of the other orders; and it is alfo called the Roman 
and Italick order. Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compofite pillars of this arch 
were made in imitation of the pillars of Solomon’s temple. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Comrosr’rion. n. f. [compo/fitio, Latin. ]} 

1. The act of forming an integral of various diffimilar parts. 

We have exact forms of comprfition, whereby they incorpo- 
rate almoft as they were natural fimples. Zacon’s New Atlantis. 

In the time of the yncas reign in Peru, no compo/ition was 
allowed by the laws to be ufed in point of medicine, but on- 
ly fimples proper to each difeafc. Temple. 

2. The act of bringing fimple ideas into complication, oppofed 
to analyfis, or the {eparation of complex notions. 

The invettigation of difficult things, by the method of 
analyfis, ought ever to precede the method of compofition. Newt. 

3. A mafs formed by mingling different ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity in age, is an excclient compofition for 
bufinefs. Bacon, Effay 43. 

Vaft pillars of ftone, cafed over with a compo/ition, that looks 
the moft like marble of any thing one can imagine. ddifon. 

Jove mix'd up all, and his beft clay cmploy’d, 

Then call'd the happy compofition Floyd. Swift. 

4. The ftate of being compounded; union; conjunction ; com- 
bination. 

Contemplate things firft in their own fimple natures, and 
afterwards view them in ccmpo/ition with other things. Matts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in a picture. 

‘The difpofition in a pi€ture is an aflembling of many parts : 
this is alfo called the compo/ition, by which is meant the diftri- 
bution and orderly placing of things, both in general and in 
particular. Drydens Dufrefnsy. 

6. Written work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of thofe ccmmpofitions that pafs in his name. L’Efirange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a com- 
prjition fit to have procecded from the witeft of men. Addifon. 

When I read rules of criticifm, I enquire after the works 
of the author, and by that means difcover what he likes ina 
compofition. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 115. 

4. Adjuftment ; regulation. 

A preacher in the invention of matter, election of words, 
çompojition of gefture, look, pronunciation, motion, ufeth all 
thefe faculties at once. Benj. Fobnfon’s Difcov. 

8: Compact; agreement; terms on which differences are 
fettied. 

To take away all fuch mutual grievance, injuries and 
wrongs, there was no way but only by going upon compo- 
Jfition and agreement amongft themfelves. And again, all pub- 
lick regiment, of what kind foever, feemeth evidently to have 
arifen trom deliberate advice, confultation, and compo/ition be- 
tween men, judging it convenient and behoveful. Hooker. 

Thus we are agreed ; 
I crave our compofition may be written, 
And feal’d between us. Shake/peare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Their courage droops, and, hopclefs now, they wifh 

For compofition with th’ unconquer’d fith. Waller. 

9. The aé&t of difcharging a debt by paying part; the fum paid. 

10. Confiftency ; congruity. 

‘There is no compofitisn in thefe news, 

That gives them credit. 

— Indeed they are difproportion’d.  Shake/peare’s Othello. 

11. [In grammar.) The joining of two words together, or the 
prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, diminifh, or 
change its fienification. 

12. A certain method of demonftration in mathematicks, which 
is the reverfe of the analytical method, or of refolution. It 
proceeds upon principles in themfelves felf-evident, on defi- 
nitions, poftulates and axioms, and a previoufly demontftrated 
feries uf propofitions, ftep by ftep, ’till it gives a clear know- 
‘ledye of the thing to be demonftrated. This is called the fyn- 
thetical method, and is ufed by Euclid in his Elements. Harris. 

Coupo'sitive. adi. [from compofe.] Compounded; or having 
the power of compounding, Diét. 

Compo’sitor. n, f. [from compsfe.| He that ranges and adjufts 
the types in printing; diftinguifhed from the preflman, who 
makes the imprefion upon paper. 

COMPOST. x. f [lk r. compofitum, Lat.] A mixture of various 
fubftances for enriching the ground ; manure. 

We alfo have great varicty of compo/fs and foils, for the 
making of the earth fruitful. Bacon’s Atlantis. 

Avoid what is to come, 
And do not fpread the comp2ft on the weeds, 
‘To make them ranker, Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


COM 


Water young planted fhrubs, amomum efpecially, which 
you can hardly refrefh too often, and it requires abundant 
compo/?. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, Š 

That carry’d compe/? forth to dung the ground. Dryden. 

Jn vain the nurfling grove q 

Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with fofter earth ; 

But when the alien ccmpof? is exhauft, bs 

Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 

To Compo'st. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure; to enrich 
with foil. 

By removing into worfe earth, or forbearing to compof? the 
earth, water-mint turncth into ficld-mint, and the colewort 
into rape. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 518. 

As for earth, it compo/teth itfelf; for 1 knew a garden that 
had a field poured upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 596. 
Compo’sture. n. f. [from comp:/?.] Soil; manure. 
‘Fhe earth’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a compofture ftol’n i 
From gen’ral excrements. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
Compo’sure. n. f. [from compofe.] 
1. The aé& of compofing or inditing. 

Their own forms are not like to be fo found, or compres 
henfive of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick com- 
pofure. King Charles ° 

2. Arrangement ; combination ; mixture; order. ` 

Hence languages arife, when, by inftitution and agreement, l 
fuch a compofure of letters, i. e. fuch a word, is intended to 
fignify fuch a certain thing. Holder on Elements of Speech. 

From the various compofures and combinations of thefe 
corpufcles together, happen all the varieties of the bodies 
formed out of them. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

3. The form arifing from the difpofition of the various parts. — 
In compofure of his face, 
Liv’d a fair, but manly grace. Crafhaw. 
4. Frame; make; temperament. 
To reel the ftreets at noon, and ftand the buffet 

With flaves that fmell of fweat; fay this becomes him : 

As his compofure muft be rare indeed, 

Whom thefe things cannot blemith. Shake/: Ant. and Cleop. 

5. Difpofition ; relative adjuftment. 

The duke of Buckingham fprung, without any help, by a 
kind of congenial compofure, to the likenefs of our late fove- 
reign and matter. Wotton 

6. Compofition ; framed difcourfe. 

Difcourfes on fuch occafions are feldom the productions of 
leifure, and fhould be read with thofe favourable allowances 
that are made to hafty compofures. Atterbury’s Pref. to Sermons. 

In the commpoj/ures of men, remember you are a man as well 
as they; and it is not their reafon, but your own, that is 
given to guide you. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

7> Sedatenefs ; calmnefs ; tranquillity. 
To whom the virgin majefty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and fome unkindnefs meete, 

With {weet auftere compofure thus reply’d. Milt. Par. Loft. 

The calmeft and fereneft hours of life, when the paffions of 
nature are all filent, and the mind enjoys its moft perfect 
compofure. Watts’s Logick. 

8. Agreement; compofition ; fettlement of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireft hopes of an happy 

compofure. King Charles. 
Van guard! to right and left the front unfold, 

That all may fee, who hate us, how we feek 

Peace and compofure. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. VISAS OO: 

Things were not brought to an extremity where I left the 
ftory : there feems yet to be room left for a compofure; here- 
after there may be only for pity. Dryd. Pref. to Abf. and Achit. 

Compora’Tion. n. f. [compotatio, Lat.] ‘The act of drinking 
or tippling together. 

Secrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, only mean, in com- 
potation, from the ancient cuftom in fympofiack meetings, to 
wear chaplets of rofes. Lrovwen’s Vulgar Errours. 

If thou wilt prolong 

Dire compotation, forthwith reafon quits 

Her empire to confufion and mifrule, 

And vain debates; then twenty tongues at once 

Confpire in fenfelefs jargon ; naught is heard 3 

But din and various clamour, and mad rant. Phillips. | 

To COMPO'UND. v.a. [compono, Latin ] | 
1. To mingle many ingredients together in one mafs. i 
2. To form by uniting various parts. 

Whofoever compoundcth any like it, fhall be cut off. Ex. xxx. 

It will be difficult to evince, that nature does not make de- ; 
compounded bodies; I mean, mingle together fuch bodies as 
are already compounded of elementary, or rather of fimple - 
oncs. Boyle's Sceptical Chymi/ft. 1 

‘The idcas, being each but one fingle perception, are ealicr , 
got than the more complex ones; and therefore are not liable 
to the uncertainty, which attends thofe compounded ones. Locke. 

3. To mingle in different pofitions ; to combine. 
We cannot have a fingle image that did not enter through 
t the 
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the fight; but we have thë power of altering and compounding 


thofe images into all the varieties of picture. Addif. Spectator. 
4. [In grammar.] To form one word from two or more words. 


W here it and ‘Tigris embrace cach other under the city of 


Apamia, there do they agree of a joint and compounded name, 
and are called Pi/o-Tigris. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
5. To compofe by being united. 
Who'd be fo mock’d with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendfhip ? 
To have his pomp, and all what ftate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varnith'd friends! Shakef. Timon. 
6. To adjuft a difference by fome receffion from the rigour of 
claims. : 
I would to God all ftrifes were well compounded. Shake/p. 
If there be any difcord or fuits between any of the famiy, 
they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
7. To dilcharge a debt by paying only part. 
Shall }, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound ? 
To Compo'unn. van. 
1. To come to terms of agreement by abating fomething of the 
firft demand. It has for before the thing accepted or remitted. 
They were, at laft, glad to compound Jor his bare commit- 


Gay. 


ment to the Tower. Clarendon. 
Pray but for half the virtues of this wife; 
Compourd for all the reft, with longer life. Dryden. 


2. To bargain in the lump. 

Here's a fellow will help you to-morrow: compound with 

him by the year.’ Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
3. To come to terms. 

Cornwal compounded to furnifh ten oxen after Michaelmas 
for thirty pounds, Carew’s Survey of Cornwwal. 

Once more I come to know of thce, king Harry, 

If for thy ranfom thou wilt now compound, 

Before thy moft affured overthrow ? 

Made all the royal ftars recant, 

Compound and take the covenant. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. gi 

But ufelefs all, when he, defpairing, found 

Catullus then did with the winds compound. Dryd. Fuvenal. 

Paracelfus and his admirers have compounded with the Ga- 
lenifts, and brought a mixed ufe of chymical medicines into 
the prefent praétice. Temple. 

4. To determine. This is not in ufe. 
We here deliver, 

Subfcribed by the confuls and patricians, 

Together with the feal of the fenate, what 

We have compounded on. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus: 

Co’mpounp. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Formed out of many ingredients; not fingle. 

The ancient eleftrum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold. Bacon. 

Comp:und fub{tances are made up of two or more fimple 
fubftances. Watts’s Logick. 

2. [In grammar.] Compofed of two or more words; not 
fimple. 

Thofe who are his greateft admirers, fcem pleafed with them 
as beauties; I fpeak of his compound epithets. Pope. 

3. Compounn or aggregated Flower, in botany, is fuch as con- 
fifts of many little fowers, concurring together to make up 
one whole onc; each of which has its {tyle and ftamina, and 
adhering feed, and are all contained within one and the-fame 
calyx: fuch are the funflower and dandelion. Harris, 

Co'mrounp. n.f [from the verb.] The mafs formed by the 
union of many ingredients. 

For prefent ufe or profit, this is the rule: confider the price 
of the two fimple bodics; confider again the dignity of the 
one above the other in ufe; then fee if you can make a com- 
found, that will fave more in price than it will lofe in dignity 
of the ufe. Bacon's Phyfical Rem. 

As man is a compound and mixture of flefh, as well as 
{pirit. South's Sermons. 

Love, why do we one paffion call? 

When ’tis a compsund of them all ; 

Where hot and cold, where fharp and fweet, 

In all their equipages meet. Swift. 

CompPo’UNDABLE. adj. [from compound.] Capable of being 
compounded. 

CoMPO'UNDER. n.f. [from To compound.] 

I. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of agreement. 

Thofe foftners, fweetners, compounders, and expedient- 
mongers, who fhake their heads fo ftrongly. Swift. 

2. A mingler; one who mixes bodics. 

To COMPREHEND. v.a. [comprebendo, Latin.] 

3. To comprife; to include; to contain; to imply. 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this faying, namely, Thou fhalt love thy neighbour 
as thyfelf. Rom. xiii. 9. 

It would be ridiculous to grow old in the ftudy of every 
neceflary thing, in an art which comprehends fo many feveral 
parts. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. To contain in the mind ; to underftand ; to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 

‘Than we are here to comprehend his thought. 


Shakef. Henry V. 


Waller. 


COMPRE'SSIBLENESS. n. f. [from compreffible. } 
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"Tis unjuft, that they who have not the leaft notion of 
heroic writing, fhould therefore condemn the pleafure which 
others receive from it, becaufe they cannot comprehend it. Dryd. 

CoMPREHE'NSIBLE. udj. [comprehenfible, Fren. comprehenfibilis, 
Lat.] Jntelligible; attainable by the mind; conceiyeable by 
the underftanding. 

The horizon fets the botinds between the ehlightened 
and dark parts of things, between what is and what is not 
comprehenficle by us. Lovke. 

ComPREHE’NSIBLY. adv. [from comprehenfible.} With great 
power of fignification or underftanding ; fignifitantly; with 
great extent of fenfe. 

The words wifdom and righteoufnefs are commonly ufed 
very comprehenfibly, fo as to fignity all religion and virtue. Til/ot. 
OMPREHENSION. 2. f. [comjrehenfio, Latin. ] 

1, The aét or quality of comprifing or containing ; inclufion. 

In the Old Teftament there is a clofe comprehen/ion of the 
New, in the New an open difcovery of the Old. Looker, b.v. 

The comprehenfion of an idea regards all effential modes and 
properties of it; fo body, in its comprebenfion, takes in {oli- 
dity, figure, quantity, mobility. Weait?s 1 ogick. 

2. Summary; cpitome; compendium ; abftraét ; abridgment in 
which much is comprifed. 

If we would draw a fhort abftra& of human happinefs; 
bring together all the various ingredients of it, and digeft 
them into one prefcription, we muft at laft fix on this wife 
and’religious aphorifm in my text, as the fum and comprehen- 
Jion of all. Rogers, Sermon 19. 

3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind to admit and 
contain many ideas at once. 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, and com= 
prebenfion of all things, within the compafs of an human uns 
derftanding. Dryden. 

4. [In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by which the name of a 
whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the whole, or a 
definite number for an indefinite. Harris: 

ComPREHE'NsIVE. adj. [from comprehend.] 

1. Having the power to comprehend or underftand many things ` 
at once, j 

He muft have been a man of a moft wonderful comprehenfive 
nature, becaufe he has taken into the compafs of his Canter- 
bury tales the various manners and humours of the whole 
Englifh nation in his age; not a fingle charaéter has efcaped 
him. Dryden’s Fables, Preface; 

His hand unftain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehenfive head ; all inrefts weigh’d, 

All Europe fav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. Pope’s Epiftles. 

2. Having the quality of comprifing much ; compendious; ex= 
tenfive. 

So diffufive, fo comprebenfive, fo catholick a grace is charity, 
that whatever time is the opportunity of any other virtue, that 
time is the opportunity of charity. Sprat’s Sermons. 

ComPREHE'NSIVELY. adv. [from comprehenfive:}] In a còm- 
prehenfive manner. 

COMPREHE'NSIVENESS. 2. f. [from comprehenfive.] The qua- 
lity of including much in a few words or narrow compafs. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivenc/s of legends on an< 
cient coins. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

ToCOMPRE'SS, v.a. [compreffus, Latin ] 

1. To force into a narrower compafs ; to {queeze together. 

2. To embrace. 

Her Neptune ey’d, with bloom of beauty bleft, 

And in his cave the yielding nymph comtrejt. Popes Ody]: 

There was in the ifland of Io a young girl compreffed by a 
genius, who delighted to affociate with the mufes. Pope. 

Compr’kss. 2. f. [from the verb.] Bolfters of linen rags, by 
which furgeons fuit their bandages for any particular part or 
purpofe. Quincy. 

I applied an intercipient about the ankle and upper part of 
the foot, and by ccmpre/s and bandage drefled it up. Wifeman. 

Compressisi'Liry. 2. j. [from comprefible.| "The quality of 
being compreffible ; the quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrower compafs ; as air may be comprefied, but 
water can by no violence be reduced to lefs {pace than it na- 
turally occupies. 


Compre’ssinxe. adj. [from comprefs.) Capable of being forced 


into a narrower compafs ; yielding to preffure, fo as that one 
part is brought nearer to another. 

Their being fpiral particles, accounts for the elafticity of 
air; their being {pherical particles, which gives free paflage 
to any heterogeneous matter, accounts for airs being com- 
preffible. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin, 
Capability of 


being prefled clofe. Dia. 


Compre’ssion. n. f. [compreffio, Latin.] The act of bringing 


the parts of any body more near to each other by violence ; 
the quality of admitting fuch an effort of force as may com- 
pel the body compreffcd into a narrower f{pace. 

Whenfvever a folid body is prefled, thcre is an inward 
tumult in the parts thereof; fecking to deliver themfclves from 
the comfrefion; and this is the caufe of all violent motion. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlsry, N°. 9. 
The 
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‘The powder in fhot, being dilated into fuch a flame as cn- 
dureth not compreffion, moveth likewife in round, the flame 
being in the nature of a liquid body, fometimes recoiling. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
_ Tears are the efe&ts of the compreffion of the moifture of 
the brain, upon dilatation of the fpirits. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

He that fhall find out an hypothefis, by which water may 
be fo rare, and yet not be capable of comprejfion by force, 
may doubtlefs, by the fame hypothefis, make gold and water, 
and all other bodies, as much rarer as he pleafes ; fo that light 
may find a ready paffaze through tranf{parent fubftances. Newt. 

Compre’ssure. n. f. [from comprefs.] “The act or force of the 
body preffing againft another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwithftanding fo forcible 
a compreffure, dilate it. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

To Compri'nT. v. n. [comprimere, Latin.] 

The word properly fignifies to print together; but it is 
commonly taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of another’s 
copy or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprietor. 

Phillips's World of Words. 

To Comrni'se. v. a. [comprendre compris, French ] ‘To con- 
tain; to comprchend ; to include. 

The neceffity of fhortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent difcourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 

Hooker, b. v. fed. 32. 

Do they not, under doctrine, comprehend the fame that we 
intend by matters of faith? Do not they, under difcipline, 
comprife the regimen of the church? Hooker, b. iii. f. 3. 

’Tis the polluted love that multiplices; 

But friendfhip does two fouls in one comprife. Rofcommon. 

Comprosa‘rion. n. f. [comprolo, Latin.] Proof; atteftation. 

That is only efteemed a legal teftimony which receives com- 
probation from the mouths of at leaft two witnefles. Brown. 

CO’/MPROMISE. n. f. [compromiffum, Latin. } 

1. Compromife is a mutual promife of two or more parties at dif- 
ference, to refer the ending of their controverfies to the arbi- 
trement or cquity of one or more arbitrators. Cowel. 

2. A compact or bargain, in which fome conceflions are made 
on cach fide. 

Wars have not wafted it; for warr’d he hath not ; 

But bafely yielded, upon compromi/e, 

That which his anceftors atchiev’d with blows. Sb. Rich. II, 

‘To Co'MPROMISE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To compound ; to adjuft a compact by mutual conceffions 5 
as, they compromifed the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Shake/peare it means, unufually, to accord; to agree. 

Laban and himfelf were compromis d, 

That all the yearlings, which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Compromisso/RIAL. adj. [from compromife.] Relating to a 
compromife. 

Comprovi/ncraL. 7. f. [from con and provincial.] Belonging 
to the fame province. 

At the confecration of an archbifhop, all his comprovincials 
oucht to give their attendance. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

COMPT. n.f. [compte, Fr. computus, Lat.] Account; com- 
putation ; reckoning. 

Your fervants ever 

Have thcirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in compt, 

To make their audit at your highnefs’ pleafure, 

Still to return your own. Shake/p. King Jobn. 

To Comet. v. a. [compter, French.] To compute; to num- 
ber. We now ufe To Count, which fee. 

Co/mprinLe. adj. [from compt.] Accountable; refponfible ; 
ready to give account ; fubject; fubmiffive. 

Good beauties, let me fuftain my fcorn ; I am very comptible 
even to the leaft finifter ufage. Shakefp. 

To COMPTRO'LL. v.a. [This word is written by fome 
authors, who did not attend to the etymology, for controll ; 
aml fome of its derivatives are written in the fame manner. ] 
To controll; to over-rule ; to oppofe. 

COMPTRO'LLER. ^. f. [from comptroll.] Direétor 5 fupervifor; 
{fuperior intendent; governour. 

This night he makes a fupper, and a great one, 

To many lords and ladies : 

I was fpoke too, with Sir Henry Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out fuch 
a fimilitude in fome kind of baboons. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the fky. Drydens Eneis. 

COMPTRO'LLERSHIP. n.f. [from comptroller.]  Superinten- 
dence. 

The gayle for ftannery-caufes is annexed to the comptroller- 
Ship. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Compu'tsativety. adv. [from compulfatory.] With force; 

by conftraint. Clariffa. 

Compu'Lsatory. n. f. [from ccmpulfor, Latin.} Having the 
force of compelling; coactive. 

Which is no other 

But to recover from us by ftrong hand, 
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And terms compulfatory, thofe “forefaid lands 
So by his father loft. Shakefj eare’s Hamlet. 
Comru'tsion. n. f. [comtulfios Latins} 
1. The aét of compelling to fomething ; force; violence of the 
agents. 

If reafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no 
man a reafon on compulfion. 

Thoughts, whither have ye led me! with that fweet 

Compuljion thus tranfported.  Milton’s Paradije Lafly OAKS 

Such fweet compulfion doth in mufick lyc, r 
To lull the daughters of neceffity. Milton. 
2. The ftate of being compelled; violence fuffered. 

Compulfion is in an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the 
preference of his mind. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, ' 

With what compulfion and laborious flight . 

We funk thus low? Mi ton’s Pavadife Loft, b. it. 1. 8o. 

This faculty is free from com/ul/ion, and to fpontancous, 
and free from determination by the particular cbject. Hale. 

Pofhibly there were others who affifted Harold, partly out of 
fear and compu/fion. Hale cn Common Law. 


Compu’tsive. adj. [from compulfer, Fr. compui/us, Latin. 
J hace’) l 


Having the power to compel ; forcible. 
The Danube, valt and deep, 
Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink, 
Urg’d by compulfive arms, foon as they reachd, 
New terror chill’d their veins. Philips. 
The clergy would be glad to recover their ducs by a more 
fhort and compulfive method. Swift. 
Compu'tsivELy. adv. [from compulfive.] By force; by vio- 
lence. s 
COMPU'LSIVENESS. 7. f. [from compulfive.] Force; compulfion. 
COMPU'LSORILY. adv. [trom compuijory.] In a compulfory or 
forcible manner; by force ; by violence. 


To fay that the better deferver hath fuch right to govern, ; 
as he may compulfirily bring under the lefs worthy, is idle. Bac. 


Compu'tsory. adj. [compulfcire, French.] Having the power 
of neceffitating or compelling. 


He erreth in this, to think that actions, proceeding from 
fear, are properly compulfory actions ; which, in truth, are not — 


only voluntary, but free aétions; neither compelled, nor fo 
much as phyfically necefhitated. Brambh. againfi H bis. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a patent, al- 
though not compulfory. Swift. 


COMPUNCTION. n. f. [componéTion, Fr. from punga pundium, 


to prick, Latin.] 
1. The power of pricking; ftimulation ; irritation. 
This is that acid and piercing fpirit, which, with fuch ac- 
tivity and compunéticn, invadeth the brains and noftrils of thofe 
that receive it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 


2. The ftate of being pricked by the confcience; repentance; — 


contrition. 
He acknowledged his difloyalty to the king, wi h expreffions 
of great compunéiion. Ciarendon. 
Compu'nc vious. adj. [from compunétion.] Repentant; forrow- 
ful ; tender. 
Stop up th’ accefs and paflage to remorfe, 
That no compuné?ious vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
Comru’ncrive. adj. [from compunétion.] Caufing remorfe. 
CompurGa’TION. n.f. [ccmpurgatio, Latin.] The practice of 
juftifying any man’s veracity by the teftimony of another. 
CompurGca’ror. n.f. [Latin] One who bears his tefti- 
mony to the credibility of another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant attefta- 
tion: thefe are fo obvious, that I need not be far to feek for a 
compurgator. Woodward's Natural Hiftery. 

Comeu’TaBLE. adj. [from compute.] Capable of being num- 
bered or computed. 

If, inftead of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-four 
millions, as thofe twenty-four millions are a finite number 3 
fo would all combinations thereof be finite, though not eafily 
computable by arithmetick. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Compura’Tion. n f. [from compute. ] 
1. The act of reckoning; calculation. 
My princely father 
Then, by juft c-mputaticu of the time, : 
Found that the iflue was not his. Shakef. Richard Yl. 
2. The fum collected or fettled by calculation. 

We pafs for women of fifty: many additional years are 

thrown into female computations of this nature. Addi/. Guardian. 
To COMPU'TE. v.a. [computo, Latin.} To reckon; tocal- 
culate; to number ; to count. 

Compute how much water would be requifite to lay the 
earth under water. Burnet’s Thesry of the Earth. 

Where they did compute by weeks, yet ftill the year was 
meafured by months. Holder on Times 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and cv`ning to the day; 

‘The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blends their glory with their thame. Pepe- 

Compu tE. 


Shakefpeave’s Henry iV. p. ig 


Locke. 
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~Compu’re. n. f. [corputes, Lat.] Computation; calculitioñ. 

Comru TER. m.j. {trom conpute.] Reckoner; accountant ; 
calculator. ~ 

‘The kalendars of thefe computers, and the accounts of thefe 

days, arc diferent. Brown’s Pulear Errours, b. vi. c. 4. 

= 1 have known fome fuch ill computers, as to imagine tke 
many millions in ftocks fo much real wealth. Sti ft. 

Co'mrurist. n. jf. [eomputifie, r.] Calculator; one {killed 
in the art of numbers or computation. 

“)- The treaturer was a wife man, and a ftri&t con putift. Wotton. 

We conceive we have a year in three hundres and fixty-five 
days exact: comp tifis tell us, that we efcape fix hours. brown. 

Co'MRADE. n.f. [camerade, Fr. from camera, a chamber, one 

a that ledges in the fame chamber, contubernio finitur.] 

r. One who dwells in the fame houfe or chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

2. A companion; a partner in any labour or danger. 

: He permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d fend thee 

Into the common prifon, there to grind 

Among the flaves and afles, thy comrades, 

As good for nothing elle. Milton's Azonifies, l. 1159. 

A footnian, being newly marricd, defired his comrade to tell 
him freely what the town faid of it. Swift. 

Cow. A Latin infeparable prepofition, which, at the beginning 

_ of words, fignifies union or aflociation ; as cvcourfe, a running 
together ; to convene, to come together. 

Con. [abbreviated from contra, againft, Lat.] A cant word for 
one who is on the negative fide of a queftion ; as the pros and 
cons. 

“To CON. v. a. [connan, Sax. to know; as in Chaucer, Old 
wymen connen moachil thinge, that is, Old wonien have much 
knowledge. ] 

1. Io know. 

Of mufes, Hobbinol, I conne no fkill 
_ Enough to me to paint out my unreft.  Sf-enfer’s Paftorals. 

“2. To ftudy ; to commit to memory ; to fix in the mind. It is 

a word now little in ufe, except in ludicrous language. 

You are full of pretty anfwers: have you not been ac- 
quainted with goldfmiths wives, and conn’d them out of rings. 
Shake[peare’s As you tke it. 

Here are your parts; and I am to intreat you to con them 
by to-morrow night. Shakef. Midfummer Nights Dream. 
~ Our underftanding cannot in this body arrive fo clearly to 
the knowledge of God, and things invifible, as by orderly 

‘conning over the vifible and inferior creatures. Milton. 
Shew it him written; and, having the other alfo written in 

the paper, fhew him that, after he has conn’d the firft, and re- 

quire it of him. Flolder’s Elements of Speech. 
The books of which I’m chicfly fond, 

Are fuch as you have whilom conn'd. Prior. 

All this while John had conn’d over fuch a catalogue of hard 


* words, as wcre enough to conjure up the devil. Arbuthnot. 
3. Te Con thants; an old exprcflion for to thank. It is the 


fame with fravoir gre. : 
` I con him no thanks for’t, in the nature he delivers it. Shak. 
‘To CONCA’MERATE v.a. [concamero, Lat.] ‘To arch 

over; to vault; to lay concave over. 

Of the upper beak, an inch and a half confifteth of one 
coicameratcd bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the 
other. Grew’s Mufeum. 

Coxcamera’riox. n f. [from concamerate.] Arch; vault. 

What a romance is the ftory of thofe impoffible concainera- 

tons, and feigned rotations of folid orbs ? Glanville’s Scepf. 
To CONCA’TENATE v.a. [from catena, Lat. a chain. ] 

To link together ; to unite in a fucecfhve order. 
Concarena'Tion mj. [from concatenate.) A feries of links; 
~ an uninterrupted unvariable fucceflion. 

The ftoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation 
of caufes, reaching even to the clicit acts of man’s will. 

South's Sermons. 
Coxcava'tion. n.f. [from concave.] The act of making 
concave. 
CONCAVE adi. concavus, Latin ] 
t. Hollow without angles; ax, the inner furface of an eggfhell, 
the inaer curve of an arch: oppofed to convex. 

Thefe ereat fragments falling hollow, inclofed under their 

ton-ave furface a great deal of air. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
2. Hollow. 
Have you not made an univerfal fhout, 

That Uyber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hcar the replication of your founds 

Made in his ceacaie [hores ¢ Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a co- 
vered goblet, or a worm-caten nut. — Shakefp. As you like it. 

Conca’venrss, n f. [from concave.] Hollow nefs. Vi 
| ÇoncaviTy. n.j. [fromconcave.} Internal furface of a hol- 
low fpherical or fpheroidical body. 

They have taken the imprcfics of thefe fhells with that exqui- 
fite nicencfs, that no metal, when melted and caft in a mould, 
can ever poilibly reprefent the concavity of that mould with 

Vor. L 
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greater cxađnefs than thefe flints do the concavities of the 
fells, wherein they were moulded. Zoodw. Natural Hiftory. 

Concavo-concave. adj. Concave or hollow on both fides. 

Concayvo-convex, adj. [from concave and convexa] Concave 
one way, and convex the other. 

I procured therefore another concavo-convex plate of plats, 
ground on both fides to the fame fphere with the former plate. 

Newton's Opticks. 

A concavo-convex pentangular plate, part of afhell that be- 
longs to the entrochus. Ti osdiward on Fofils. 

Co'xncavous. adj. [cowavus, Latin.] Concave; hollow with- 
out angles. 

Co'ncavousLy. adv. [from concavous.] With hoilownefs ; in 
fuch a manner as diftovers the internal furface of a hollow 
{phere. 

The dolphin that carricth Arion is concavoufly inverted, 
and hath its fpine depreffed. Brewn’s Fulgar Erreurs, b. v. 

To CONCE’AL. v.a. [concel, Latin.] ‘To hide; to kecp 
fecret; not to divulge; to cover; not to detect. 

He oft’ finds med’cine, who his grief imparts ; 
But double priefs afflict concealing hearts. Fuiry Queer, b. i. 
Come, Catciby, thou art fworn 

As deeply to cffe& what we intend, 

As clofcly to conceal what we impart. Shake/p. Richard II. 

Ulyfles himfelf adds, he was the moft eloquent and the 
moft filent of men: he knew that a word {poke never wrought 
fo much good as a word concealed. Broome’s Nates on the Odyfjey. 

There is but one way I know of converfing fafely with all 
men, that is, not by concealing what we fay or doy but by fay- 
ing or doing nothing that deferves to be concealed. Pope. 

Conce’ALABLE. adj. [from conceal} Capable of being con- 
cealed ; pofhible to be kept fecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prcfuming to put off 
the fearcher of hearts, he denied the omnifciency of God, 
whereunto there is nothing concealable. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Conce’aLeDness, n.f. [from conceal.] The ftate of being 
concealed ; privacy; obfcurity. Die. 

Conce’/acer. n.f. [from conceal.] He that conceals any thing: 

Thcy were to undergo the penalty of forger), and the ccn- 
cealer of the crime was equally guilty. 

Conce/ALMENT. n. f. [from conceal. ] 

1. The act of hiding; fecrefy. 

She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damafk cheek. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
He is a worthy gentleman, 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In ftrange concealinents. Shakefieare’s Henry IV. p.i. 

Though few own fuch fentiments, yet this concealment de- 
rives rather from the fear of man than of any Being above. 

Glanville’s Seep}. Preface. 

2. The flate of being hid ; privacy ; delitefcence. 

A perfon of great abilities is zealous for the good of man- 
kind, and as folicitous for the concealment as the performance 
of illuftrious actions. Addifon’s Freebalder, N°. 33. 

3. Hiding place ; retreat ; cover; fhelter. 

The choice of this holy name, as the moft effectual conceal- 
ment of a wicked defign, fuppofcs mankind fatisfied that no- 
thing but what is juft is direéted by the principles of it. Rogers. 

‘The clcft tree 

Offers its kind concealment to a tew ; 

Their food its infects, and its mofs their nefts. Thom/on. 

To CONCE'DE. v. a. [concedo, Latin.] To yield; to admit ; 
to grant; to let pafs undifputed. 

Chis muft not be con eded without limitation, Boyle. 

The atheift, if you do but concede to him that fortune may 
be an agent, doth prefume himfelf fafe and invulnerable. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

CONCETT. n. f. [concept, French ; conceptus, Latin. ] 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in the mind. 

Here the very fhepherds have their fancies lifted to fo high 
conceits, as the Jearned of other nations are content both to 
borrow their names and imitate their cunning. Sidney. 

Impoftible it was, that ever their will fhould change or in- 
cline to remit any part of their duty, without fome object 
having force to avert their conceit from God. Hooker, b.1. 

His grace looks chearfully and fmooth this morning : 

There’s fome conceit, or other, likes him well, 

When that he bids good-morrow with fuch fpirit. Shake/p. 

In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of fomewhat ridi- 
culous, and therefore it is proper to man. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/?. 

2. Underttanding ; readinc{s of apprehenfion. 

How often, alas! did her cyes fay unto me, that theyloved ? 
and yct, I not looking for fuch a matter, had not my conceit 
open to underftand them. Sidney, b. ii. 

‘The firft kind of things appointed by laws humane, con- 
taincth whatfocver is good or evil, is notwithitanding more 
fecret than that it can be difcerned by every man’s prefent con- 
ceit, without fome deeper difcourfe and judgment. Hooker, b. i. 

I] fhall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, and fhall be 
admired. Wijd. viii. 11. 


sE 3. Opinion, 
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3+ Opinion, generally in a fenfe of contempt; fancy; imagina- 
gination ; fantaftical notion. 
I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfclf 
Yields to the theft. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all eafily with 


oi 


it, when yet above common fenfe. Locke. 
Malbranche has an odd conceit, 
As ever enter'd Frenchman’s pate. Prior. 


4- Opinion in a neutral fenfe. 
Secft thou a man wife in his own cenccit 2? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxvi. 12. 
I fhall not fail t approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of you. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
5. A pleafant fancy. 
His wit is as thick as Tewkfbury muftard : thcre is no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. Shake/p. Herry IV. p. ii. 
While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in 


the hcad to go off with a conceit. L’Eftrange. 
6. Sentiment, as diftinguifhed from imagery. 
Some to conceit alone thcir works confine, 
And glitt’ring thoughts ftruck out at ev’ry line. Pope. 


7- Fondnefs; favourable opinion ; opinionative pride. 

Since by a little fludying in learning, and great conceit of 
himfelf, he has loft his religion ; may he find it agzin by 
harder fludy under humbler truth. Bentley. 

8. Out of Concert with. No longer fond of. 

Not that I dare affume to myfelf to have put him out of con- 
ceit with it, by having convinced him of thc fantafticalnefs of 
it. Tiilotfon, Preface. 

What hath chiefy put me out of conceit with this moving 
manner, is the frequent difappointmenst. Swift. 

To ConceIT. v. a, {from the nuun.] To conceive ; to ima+ 
gine; tothink; to believe. 
One of two bad ways you muft conceit me, 

Either a coward, or a flatterer. Shakef. Julius Cafar. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, in a caufe 
which they conceited to be for the liberty of the fubjeét. Bacon. 

He conceits himfelf to be ftruck at, when he is not fo much 
as thought of. LD’ Eftrange. 

The ftrong, by cenceiting themfelves weak, are thereby ren- 
dered as unactive, and confequently as ufelefs, as if they really 
were fo. South s Sermons. 

Conce'Irep. particip. adj, [from conceit.] 
1. Endowed with fancy. 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature comely, active of 

Eod;, well fpoken, pleafantly conccited, and fharp of wit. 
Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
2. Proud; fond of himfelf ; opinionative; affected; fantaftical. 

There is another extreme in obfcure writers, which fome 
empty conceited heads are apt to run into, out of a prodigality 
of words, and a want of fenfe. Felton on the Clafficks. 

If you think me too conceited, 

Or to paflion quickly heated. Swift. 

What you write of me, would make me more conceited than 
what I fcribble myfelf. Pope. 

3- With of before the objcct of conceit. 

Every man is building a feveral way, impotently conceited of 
his own model and his own materials. Dryden. 

If we confider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians were, 
how conceited of their own wit, fcience, and politenefs. Bentley. 

Conce'rreDLY. adu. [from conceited] Fancifully ; whimii- 
cally. 
Conceitedly drefs her, and be affign'd 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel ; 
Make her for love fit fucl. Donne. 
CONCE'ITEDNESS. 7. f. [from conceited.] Pride; opinionative- 
nefs; fondnefs of himfclf. 

When men think none worthy efteem but fuch as claim 
under their own pretences, partiality and conceitedne/s makes 
them give the pre-eminence. Collier on Pride. 

ConcE'ITLESS. adj. [from conceit.] Stupid; without thought ; 
dull of apprehenfion. 
Think’ft thou, I am fo fhallow, fo conceitlefs, 
_ To be feduced by thy flattery. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona, 
CONCEIVABLE. adj. [from conceive ] 
1. That may be imagined or thought. 

If it were pofible to contrive an invention, whereby any 
conceivable weight may be moved by any conceivable power with 
the fame quicknefs by the hand, without other inftrument, 
the works of nature would be tuo much fubjeéted to art. 

Wilkins’ s Math. Magick. 
2. That may be underftood or believed. 

The freezing of the words in the air in the Northern climes, 
İs as conceivable as this ftrange union. Glanv. Scepf. c. 4. 

It is not conceivable that it fhould be indeed that very perfon, 
whofe fhape and voice it aflumed. Atterbury s Sermons, 

CONCE'IVABLENESS. n. j. [from concetvable.] The quality of 
being conceivable. Dif, 

Conce’ivanry. adv. [from ccnce‘vable.} In a conccivable or 
intelligible manner. 


To CONCEIVE, v.a. [ccncevoir, Fr. concipere, Latin. } 
a 


CON 


t. To admit into the womb. 
I was fhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 


me. s _ Pfala haga 


2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 
Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpofe againft you. Fer. 
3- To comprehend; to underftand. He conceives the whole 


Jyftem. 
This kifs, if it durft fpcak, 
Would ftretch thy fpirits up into the air : 
Conceive, and fare thee well. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
4. To think; to be of opinion. 
If you compare my gentlemen with Sir John, you will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the fame climate. Sw. 
To Conce'ive. v. n. 
1. To think; to have an idea of. ' 
The griev’d commons 

Hardly conceive of me: Ict it be nois’d, 

That, through our interceffion, this revokement n 

And pardon comes. Shokefp:are’s Henry VIIL 

Conceive of things clearly and diftinétly in their own natures; 
conceive of things completely in all their parts ; conceive of 
things comprehenfivcly in all their properties and relations ; 
concerve of things extenfively in all their kinds ; conceive of 
things orderly, or in a proper method. atts s Logick. 

z. To become pregnant. 

The flocks fhould conceive when they came to drink. Gen. 

The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poflefs’d : 
Conceiving as fhe flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifen. 
Conce’iver. n.f. [from conceive.] One that underftands or 
apprehends. 

Though hereof prudent fymbols and pious allegories be 
made by wifer concervers, yet common heads will fly unto fu- 
perftitious applications. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 6.7. 6. 1. 

ConcE’'NT. n.f. [concentus, Latin.] 
1. Concert of voices; harmony; concord of found. 

It is to be confidered, that whatfoever virtue is in num- 
bers, for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be afcribed 
to the antc-number than to the entire number. Pacon. 

2. Confiftency. 

”Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no me- 
rit, no intrinfick worth to accompany one ftate more than 
another. Atterbury. 

To CONCENTRATE. v.a. [concentrer, Fr. from con and 
centrum, Lat.] To drive into a narrow compafs; to drive 
towards the center. b 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its greateft 

ftrength, will coagulate the ferum. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 

CONCENTRA’'TION. n. f._ [from concentrate.] Colleétion into a 
narrow fpace round the center; compreffion into a narrow 
compafs, 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of the light, 
muft be fhadowed in a circular manner. Peacham on Drawing. 

To CONCE'NTRE. v.n. [concentrer, Fr. from con and centrum, 
Latin.] ‘To tend to one common centre; to have the fame 
centre with fomething elfe. 

The bricks having firft been formed in a circular mould, 
and then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the fides afterwards join fo clofely, and the points concentre fo 
exactly, that the pillars appear one intire piecc. Hotton. 

All thefe are like fo many lines drawn from feveral objeéts, 
that fome way relate to him, and concentre in him. Hale. 

To CoNCE'NTRE. v.a. To emit towards one centre. 
The having a part lefs to animate, will rather ferve to con- 
centre the fpirits, and make them more active in the reft. 
Decay of Piety. 
In thce concentring all their precious beams 
Of facred influence! Milters Paradife Left, b. Q. 1. 106. 
Conce’NTRICAL. } adj. [e:ncentricus, Lat.] Having one com- 
Conce/NTRICK. f mon centre. 
If, as in water ftirr’d, more circles be 

Produc’d by one, love fuch additions take ; 

Thofe, like fo many fpheres, but one heav’n make ; 

For they are all concentrick unto thee. Denne. 

Any fubftance, pitched {teddy upon two points, as on an 
axis, and moving about on that axis, alfo defcribes a circle 
concentrick to the axis. Afoxcn’s Mech. Ever. 

If the cryftallinc humour had been concentrical to the fele- 
rodes, the eye would not have admitted a whole hemiiphere 
at one view. Ray on the Creation. 

If a {tone be thrown into ftagnating water, the waves ex- 
cited thereby continue fome time to arife in the place where the 
ftone fell into the water, and are propagatcd from thence into 
concentrick circles upon the furface of the water to great 
diftances. Newton's Opt. 

‘The manner of its concretion is by concertrical rings, like 
thofe of an onion about the firit kerncl. Arluthn:t en Diet. 

Circular revolutions in concentrick orbs about the fun, or 
other central body, could in no wife be attained without the 
power of the Divine Arm. Revtheks Scr mint 

Conce’practe. n. f. [conceptaculun, Lat.] That in which any 
thing is contained ; a vedife). 
There 
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There is at this day refident, in that huge cone-ptac'e, water 

cnough to cect fuch a deluge. Woodward's Nut. Hifi. Pref. 

Concr’pripLe. adj. [from concipio conceptum, Latin.] That 
may be conceived; intelligible; capable to be underftood. 

Some of his attributes, and the munifeftations thereof, are 
not only highly delectable to the intellcétive faculty, but are 
moft fuitable and eafily conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in 
his works. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Coxce’prion. x. f. (conceptio, Latin. ] 
r. ‘The act of conceiving, or quickening with pregnancy. 

I will greatly multiply thy forrow, and thy conception; in 
forrow thou fhalt bring torth children. Gen. iii. 16. 

Thy forrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy e:nception; children thou fhalt brin 
_ In forrow forth. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. 1.194. 
2. The ftate of being conceived. 
Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 

And at that inftant, like a babe, fprung up. — Shakefpeare. 

Our own produétions flatter us: it is impoffible not to be 
fond of them at the moment of their conception. Dryd. Dufrefne 

~3 Notion, idea; image in the mind. 

As con-eptions are the images or refemblances of things to 
the mind within itfelf, in the like manner are words or names 
the marks, tokens, or refemblances of thofe conceptions to the 
minds of them whom we converfe with. South's Sermons. 

Confult the acuteft poets and {peakers, and they will confefs 
that their quickeft, moft admired conceptions were fuch as darted 
into their minds, like fudden flafhes of lightning, they knew 
not how, nor whence; and not by any certain confequence, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it is in mat- 
ters of ratiocination. South’ s Sermons. 

To have right conceptions about them, we muft bring our 
underftandings to the inflexible natures and unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavour to bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. Locke. 

4. Sentiments; purpofe. 

Thou but remember’{t me of my own conception. I have 
perceived a moft faint neglect of late; which I have rather 
blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very pretence 
and purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Pleafe your highnefs, note 

His dangerous conception in this point: 

Not friended by his with to your high perfon, 

His will is moft malignant, and it {tretches 

Beyond you to your friends. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII, 

5. Apprehenfion; knowledge. 
} And as if beafts conceiv'd what reafon were, 

And that conception fhould diftinétly fhow 

They fhould the name of reafonable bear ; 

For, without reafon, none could reafon know. 

6. Conceit; fentiment ; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent fometimes, and fometimes too dry; 
many times unequal, and almoft always forced ; and, befides, 
is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and witticifms; all 
which are not only below the dignity of heroic verfe, but 
contrary to its nature. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Conce’ptious. adj. [conceptum, Latin.] Apt to conceive ; 
fruitful; pregnant. 


Davies. 


Common mother, 
Enfear thy fertile and concepti:us womb ; 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. Shakef. Timon. 
Conce’PTive. adj. [conceptum, Latin.] Capable to conceive. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of this fimple they may be reduced into a con- 
ceptrve conftitution. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢.7. 

To CONCE'RN. v. a. [concerner, Fr. concerno, low Latin.] 
t. To relate to; to belong to. 

Exclude the ufe of natural reafoning about the fenfe of holy 
fcripture, concerning the articles of our faith; and then, that 
the feripture doth concern the articles of our faith, who can 
aflure us? Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 

Count Claudio may hear; for what I would fpeak of con- 
cerns him, Shakefpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

Gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d ; thofe chiefly which concern J 

Juft Abraham, and his feed. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

This place concerns not at all the dominion of one brother 
over the other. Locke. 

2. To affect with fome paffion; to touch nearly; to be of im- 
portance to. 
I would not 

The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. Shake/pear. 

Our wars with France have affected us in our moft tender 
interefts, and concerned ws more than thefe with any other 
nation Addifon on the State of the War. 

It much concerns them not to fuffer the king to eftablifh his 
authority on this fide. Add:fen’s Remarks on Italy. 

The more the authority of any ftation in focicty is ex- 
tended, the more it concerns publick happinefs that it be com- 
mitted to men ‘caring God. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. To intereft ; to engage by intereft. 
I knew a young negroe who was fick of the finall-pox: I 
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found by enquiry, at a perfon’s concerned for him, that the liide 
tumours left whitifh fpecks behind them. Lyle on Uclours. 
Above the reft two goddefles appcar, 

Concern'd for each: here Venus, Juno there. Dryden's 4n. 

Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itfelf to 
own and affert the intcreft of religion, by blafting the fpoilers 
of religious perfons and places. South's Sermons. 

Whatever palt actions it cannot reconcile, or appropriate 
to that prefent felf by confcioufnefs, it can be no more con- 
cerned in than if they had never been donc. Locke. 

They think themfelves out of the reach of providence, and 
no longer concerned to folicit his favour. Rogers, Serm.n. ii. 

4. To dillurb ; to make uneafy. 

In one compreffing engine I fhut a fparrow, without forcing 
any air in; and in an hour the bird began to pant, and be con- 
cerned, and in lefs than an hour and a half to be fick. Deri am. 

Conce’Rn. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Bufinefs; affair; confidered as relating to fome one. 
Let early care thy main concerns fecure, 

Things of lefs moment may delays endure. Denham. 

This manner of expofing the private concerns of families, 
and facrificing the fecrets of the dead to the curiofity of the 
living, is one of thofe licentious practices, which might well 
deferve the animadverfion of our government. Addif. Frecho'der. 

A heathen emperor faid, if the gods were offended, it 
was their own concern, and they were able to vindicate them- 
felves. Swift. 

Religion is no trifing concern, to be performed in any carelefs 
and fuperficial manner. Rogers, Sermon xiii. 

2. Intereft ; engagement. 
No plots th’ alarm to his retirements give; 

>Tis all mankind’s concern that he fhould live. Dryden. 

When we fpeak of the conflagration of the world, thefe 
have no concern in the queftion. Burnet’s Thecry of the Earth. 

3. Importance ; moment. 
Myftcrious fecrets of a high concern, 

And weighty truths, folid convincing fenfe, 

Explain’d by unaffecied eloquence. Rofecmman. 

The mind is ftunned and dazzled amidft that variety of ob- 
jects: fhe cannot apply herfelf to thofe things which are of the 
utmoft concern to her. Adaifon’s Spef?aior, N°. 465. 

4. Paffion; affe€tion; regard. 
Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide! 

Your honour gave us what your love deny’d. 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns, 

And gentle wifhes, follow me to battle ! Addifon’s Cato. 

Why all this concern for the poor? We want them not, as 
the country is now managed: where the plough has no work, 
one family can do the bulinefs of fifty. Swift. 

Conce/RNING. prep. [from concern: this word, originally a par- 
ticiple, has before a noun the force of a prepofition.] Relating 
to; with relation to. 

There is not any thing more fubje&t to errour than the true 
judgment concerning the power and forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

‘The ancients had no higher recourfe than to nature, as may 
appear by a difcourfe concerning this point in Strabo. Brown. 

None can demonftrate that there is fuch an ifland as Ja- 
maica, yet, upon teflimony, I am free from all doubt coxcern- 
ing it. Titlotfon,* Preface. 

Conce/RNMENT. n. f. [from concern. ] 
1. The thing in which we are concerned or intcrefted ; affair ; 
bufinefs ; intereft. 
To mix with thy concernments I defift 
Henceforth, nor too much difapprove my own. AZi/t. Agon. 
This fhews how ufeful you have been, 
To bring the king’s concernments in. Hudibrat, p. iii. cant. 2. 
Yet when we're fick, the doétor’s fetcht in hafte, 

Leaving our great concernment to the laft. Denhawi. 

When my concernment takes up no more room or compifs 
than myfelf, then, fo long as I know where to breathe and to 
exift, I Know aifo where to be happy. South. 

He that is wife in the affairs and concermments of other men, 
but carelcfs and negligent of his own, that man may be faid 
to be bufy, but he is not wife. Tillet/on. 

Our fpiritual interefts, and the great concer nments of a future 
ftate, would doubtlefs recur often. Atterbury. 

Propofitions which extend only to the prefent life, are 
fmall, compared with thofe that have influence upon our ever- 
lafting concernments, Watts’s Inprovement of the Adind. 

2. Relation; influence. 
Sir, ’tis of near concernment, and imports 
No lefs than the king’s life and honour. Denhams Sot hy. 
He juftly fears a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
3. Intercourfe ; bufinefs. = 

The great concernment of men is with men, one amongft 

another, Locke. 
4. Importance ; moment. 

I look upon experimental truths as matters of great con- 

cernment to mankind. Boyle. 
5. Interpofition; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any other ap- 

probation 


Dryden. 
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probation of her father, or concer:ment in it, than fufering 
him and her to come into his presence. Clarendon. 
6. Paion; emotion of mind. 

While they are fo eager to deftroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifeft in their concirnnient. Dryden, 

lt it carry with it the notion of fomething extraordinary, 
if apprehention and concernnent accompany it, the idea is like- 
ly to fink the deeper. Lacke. 

To CONCERT. v.a. (concerter, French, from concertare, Lat. 
to prepare themiclves for fome publick exhibition or per- 
formance, by private encounters among themfelves ] 
T. To fettle any thing in private by mutual communication. 
2. To fett'e; to contrive; to adjuit. 
Mark how already in his working brain 
He forms the well-concerted {cheme of mifchief. 
Co'xcerr. m. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Communication of defigns ; eftublifhment of meafures among 
thofe who are engaged in the fame affair. 

All thofe difcontents, how ruinous foever, have arifen from 
the want of a due communication and concert. Swift. 

2. A fymphony; many performers playing to the fame tune. 

CONCERTA SION. n. fe [ concertatio, Latin.] Strife; con- 
tention, 

CONCE'RTATIVE. ad. [concertativus, Latin.] Contentious ; 
quirrelfome ; recriminating. Dict. 

CONCE'SSION. w. Ji [concejfio, Latin. ] 

1. {he act of granting or yielding. 

‘The concejon of thefe chartcrs was in a parliamentary 
way. Hale's Common Law of England, 

2. A grant; the thing yield-d. 

I ftill counted myfelf undiminifhed by my largelt conceffions, 
if by them | might gain the love of my people. King Charles. 

When a lovcr becomes fatisfied by fmall compliances, with- 
out further purfuits, then expect to find popu'ar aflemblics 
content with {mall concejfons. Swift. 

Coxcs’s:1onary. adj. [from conceffion.] Given by indulgence 
or allowance. 

Coxce’s 1 ELY. adv. {from concef.on.] By way of conceffion ; 
as viclding, not controverting by aflumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and con. effively; not contro- 
verting, but aluming the queftion, which, taken as granted, 
advantaged the illation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 12. 

Concu. 2. f: [concha, Latin.] A fhell; a fea-fhell. 
He furnifhes her clofet firft, and fills 

The crowded fhelves with rarities of fhells : 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 

And all the fparkling ftones of various hue. Dryden s Fables. 

Co’xcHorp. n. jJ. The name of a curve. 
To CONCILIATE., v.a. [concilio, Lat.] To gain; to pro- 
cure good will; to reconcile. 

It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conciliate affec- 
tion, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢. 7. 

Concinia’TIon. n. f. [from conciliate.] The act of gaining 
or reconciling. Dia. 

Conciria’vor. n. f. [from conciliate.] One that makes peace 
between others. 

Coxci'LIA TORY. ad;. [from conciliate.) Relating to recon- 
cila'ion. Dia. 

' Concr’nxrry. n.f. [from concinnitas, Latin.] Decency; 
fitnefs. 

CONCI NNOUS. adj. [concinnus, Latin.] Becoming ; pleafant ; 
agrecable 

CONCI'SE. adj. [concifus, cut, Latin.] Brief; fhort; broken 
into {hort periods. 

The concife ftile, which exprefleth not enough, but leaves 
fomewhat to be underftood. Ben. Fobnjon's Difcoveries. 

Wherc the author is obfcure, enlighten him; where he is 
too brief and conci/e, amplify a little, and fet his notions in 
a fairer view. Watts's Improv: ment of the Mind, p. i. ¢ 4. 

Conci’sety. adv. [from concije.] Briefly; fhortly; in few 
words; in fhort fentences. 

Ulyfles here {peaks very con-1/cly, and he may feem to break 
abruptly into the fubject. Byoome’s Notes ou the Odyffey, b. vii. 

Conci'seness. n. f. [from concife.] Brevity ; fhortnels. 

Giving more {cope to Mezentius and Laufus, that verfion, 
which has more of the majefty of Virgil, has lefs of his con- 
cifenefs. Dryden. 

Conci’s'on. nf. [cowcifum, Latin.} Cutting off; excilion; 
deftruction. 

Coxcira/tion. a.f. [concitatio, Latin.} The act of ftirring 
up, or putting in motion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by immediate il- 
lumination of the foul; whereas the decciving fpirit, by con- 
citation of humours, produces conceited phantafmes. Brown. 

CoNCLAMA’TION. n. j. [conclamatio, Latin.] An outcry or 

k {hout of many together. Didi, 

Concave. n J. (conclave, Latin.] 

1. A private apartment. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet; or the aflembly of 
the cardinals. 

| thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 

They've fent me fuch a man I would have wifh'd for, Shag. 
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It was faid of a cardinal, by reafon of his apparent likeli- 
hood to ftcp into St, Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves he 
went in pope and came out again cardinal. South's Sermans. 
3. A clofe aficmbly. 
Forthwith a conclave of the godhead mects, 

Where Juno in the fhining fenate fits. 

To CONCLUDE. v. a. [concluda Latin ] 
1. To fhut. 

The very perfon of Chrift therefore, for ever and the felf- 
fame, was only, touching bodily fubitance, concluded within 
the grave. Hooker, bv. fi 52 

z. To include; to comprehend. : 

God hath concluded them all in unbelicf, that he might 

have mercy upon all. Romans, Xi. 32+ 
3. To collect by ratiocination. 


Garth; 


T he providences of God are promifcuoufly adminiftred in 


this world; fo that no man can conclude God's love or hatred 
to any perfon, by any thing that befals him. Tillotfon. 
4. Vodecide; to determine. 
Youth, ere it fecs the world, here ftudics reft; 
And age, returning thence, concludes it belt. 
But no frail man, however greatvor high, 


Dryden. 


Can be concluded viet before he die. Addifon’s Ovid's Mlet. 


5. To end; to finifh. 
Is it concluded he fhall be protector ? 

It is determin’d, not concluded yet; 

But fo it muft be, if the king mifcarry. Shake/p. Rich. UI. 

I will conclude this part with the fpeech of a counfellor of 
flute. Bacon. 

Thefe are my theme, and how the war began, be 

And how concluded by the godlike man. Drydens din. b. vii. 

6. To oblige, as by the final determination, ; 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creations 
they muft be concluded by it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He never refufed to be concluded by the authority of one 
legally fummoned. Atterbury. 

To CONCLUDE. v. n. l 
1. To perform the laft aét of ratiocination ; to collect the con- 
fequence; to determine. 
For why fhould we the bufy foul believe, r 

When boldly fhe cencludes of that and this ; 

When of herfelf fhe can no judgment give, Í 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what fhe is ? Davies. 

The blind man’s relations import no neceffity of concluding, 
that though black was the rougheft of colours, therefore white 
fhould be the fmoothett. Boyle on Colours. 

There is fomething infamous in the very attempt: the world 
will conclude I had a guilty confcience. Arbuth. Hifi. of F, Bull. 

2. To fettle opinion. 

Can we conclude upon Luther's inftability, as our author has 
done, becaufe, in a fingle notion no way fundamental, an 
encmy writcs that he had fome doubtings ? Atterbury. 

I queftion not but your tranflation will do honour to our 
country ; for I conclude of it already fron thofe performances. 

Addifon to Pope. 
3. Finally to determine. 
They humbly fue unto your excellence, > 

To have a goodly peace concluded of, 

Between the realms of England and of France. Shake/peare. 

4. To end. l 
And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s aflurance, and a train of lics, i 
That, made in luft, conclude in perjuries. Drydens Fabies. 
ConcLU'DENCY. 7. f. [from concludent.] Confequence; regu- 
lar proof ; logical deduction of reafon. 

Judgment concerning things to be known, or the neglect 
and concludency of them, ends in decifion. Hale. 

Conciu’DENT. adj. [from conclude ] Decifive; ending in juft 
and undeniable confequences. 

‘Though thefe kind of arguments may feem more obfcure, 
yet, upon a due confideration of them, they are highly con- 
fequential and concludent to my purpole. Hale’s Orig. of Mank. 

CoxcLU’'SIBLE. adj. [from couciude.] Determinable; certain 
by regular proof. 

’Tis as certainly conclufible from God’s prefcience, that they 
will voluntarily do this, as that they will do it all. Hammond. 

Conciu’ston. n.f. (from conclude. | 
1, Determination ; final decifion. 

Ways of peaceable conclfion there are but thefe two cer- 
tain; the one a fentence of judicial decifion, given by autho- 
rity thercto appointed within ourfelves; the other, the like 
kind of fentence given by a more univerial authority. Hooker. 

2. ‘The collection from propofitions premifed; the con- 
fequence. 

The conclufion of experience, from the time paft to the time 
prefent, will not be found and pertect. Bacon's Har with Spain. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds, 


Out of their match a true conclufion brings. Davies. 
‘Then doth the wit 
Build fond conclufions on thofe idle grounds ; 
Then doth it fly the goad, and ill purfuc. Davies 
I only deal by rules of art, 
Sach 
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uch as are lawful, and judge by 
Conclufions of aftrology. 3 Hauditras, p it. cant. tii. 
It is of the nature of principles, to yield a conc'ufisn different 
from themfelves. Tilotion, Preface. 
He granted kim both the major and the minor; but denicd 
him the conclufion. Addijon’s Freeholder, N°. 32. 
. The clofe; the laft refult of argumentative deduction. 
Let us hear the conclufton of the whole matter, fear God and 
keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. 
BeclesPxuiP 1 3 
I have been reafoning, and in conclufisn have thought it beft 
to return to what fortune hath made my home, Swift. 
4. The event of experiments. 
Her phyfician tells me, 
She has purfu’d conclufions infinite 
Of eaty wavs to die. — Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
We practife likewife all conclufions of grafting and inocu- 
lating, as well of wild trees as fruit trees. Bacon's New Atlant. 
. The end; the upfhot; the laft part. 
- In Shake/peare it feems to fignify filence ; confinement of the 
thoughts. 

Your wife OGtavia, with her modeft eyes 
And {till conclufion, thall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. — Shake/peare’s Anthony ard Cleopatra. 
Conciu’sive. adj. [from conclude. | 
1. Decifive ; giving the laft determination to the opinion. 

The agrceing votes of both houfes were not by any law or 
realon corclufive to my judgment. King Charles. 

The laft dictate of the underftanding is not always abfolute 
in itfelf, nor conclufive to the will, yet it produces no antcce- 
dent nor external necefiity. Branh, Anfwer to Hobbs. 

‘They have fecret reafons for what they feem to do, which, 
whatever they are, they muft be equally conclufive for us as 
they were for them. Kogers, Serm. iv. 

2. Regularly confequential. 

‘Thofe that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms 
of fyllogifm, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and conclufive modes and figures. Locke. 

Conctu’siveLy. adv. [from conclufive.}  Decifively; with 
final determination. 

This I fpeak only to defire Pollio and Eupolis not to fpeak 
peremptorily, or conclufively, touching the point of poffibility, 
*till they have heard me deduce the means of the execution. 

| Bacons Ho'y War. 
Conciu’stvEness. n. f. [from concinfive ] Power of determin- 
ing the opinion ; regular confcquence. iisi 

Confideration of things to be known, of their feveral 
weights, conclufivenefs, or evidence. Hales Orig. of Mankind. 

To Concoa'GULATE. v.a. [from con and coagu'ate.} To 
curdle or congeal one thing with another. 

The faline parts of thofe, upon their folution by the rain, 
may wotk upon thofe other fubftances, formerly concoagulated 
with them. Boyle's Experiments. 

They do but coagulate them{clves, without concoagulating 
with them any water. Bosles Hiftory of Firmnefs. 

CoxcoaGura'Trion. n. fi [from concoagulate.} A coagulation 
by which different bodies are joined in one mafs. 

To CONCO'CT. v. a. [concoguo, Latin. ] 

1. To digeft by the ftomach, fo as to turn food to nutriment. 

The working of purging medicines cometh two or three 
hours after the medicines taken; for that the ftomach firft 
maketh a proof, whether it can concoct them. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

Affuredly he was a man of a feeble ftomach, unable to con- 
cott any great fortune, profperous or adverfe. Hayward, 

The vital functions are performed by general and conftant 
Jaws; the food is concocted, the heart beats, the blood circu- 
Jates, the lungs play. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

‘The notions and fentiments of others judgment, as well 
as Of Our own memory makes our property : it does, as it were, 
concoć? our intelleStual food, and turns it into a part of our 
felves. Watts s Improvement of the Mind, p.i. c. 2. 

2. Lv purify or fublime by heat ; or heighten to perfection. 
‘The {mall clofe-lurking minifter of fate, 
Whofe high concocted venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thomfon’s Summer. 
Conco’cTion, x. f. [from conco.] Digeftion in the ftomach ; 
maturation by heat; the acceleration of any thing towards 
purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between concoction and a fimple matu- 
ration. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 3424. 

The conftantcft notion of concoction is, that it fhould fig- 
nify the degrees of alteration of one body into another, from 
crudity to perfect concoétion, which is the ultimity of that ac- 
tion or procefs. Pacon’s Natural Hiftcry, N°. 324. 

He, though he knew not which foul fpake, 
Becaufe both meant, both fpake the fame, 
Might thence a new concod?ion take, 
And part far purer than he came. Donne. 
Conco’Lour. adj. [concolor, Latin.] Of one “colour without 
variety. 
In concslsur animals, and fuch as are confined unto the fame 
Kor. p 
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colour, we mceafure not their beauty thereby; for if a cow of 
blackbird grow white, we account it more pretty. Brown. 
CONCOMITANCE. ) n. f. [from concomitor, Latin.} Subfiftence 
Conco'mrrancy. $ together with another thing. 

The fecondary aQion fubfifteth not alone, but in concomi- 
tancy with the other; fo the noftrils are ufeful for refpiration 
and {melling, but the principal ufe is fmelling Brown. 

To argue from a concomitancy to a caufality, is not infallibly 
conclufive. Glanville’s Scep. c. 23. 

CONCOMITANT. adj. [concomitans, Latin.] Conjoined 
with ; concurrent with; coming and going with, as collateral, 
not caufative, or con{equential. 

It is the fpirit that furthereth the extenfion or dilatation of 
bodies, and it is ever concomitant with porofity and drynefs. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 841. 

It has pleafed our wife.Creator to annex to feveral objects, 
as alfo to feveral of cur thoughts, a concomitant pleafure ; and 
that in feveral objeéts, to feveral degrees. Locke. 

Conco’mitant. n.f. Companion; perfon or thing colla- 
terally connected. 

Thefe cffeéts are from the local motion of the air, a conco- 
mtant of the found, and not from the found. Bac. Nat. Hifl 

He made him the chief concomitant of his hcir apparent and 
only fon, in a journey of much adventure. Wotton. 

Ìn confumptions the prcternatural concomitants, an univerfal 
heat of the body, a torminous diarrhea, and hot diftilla- 
tions, have all a corrofive quality. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The other co:ccmitant of ingratitude is hard-heartednefs, or 
want of compaffion. South's Sermonss 

Horrour ftalks around, 
Wild ftaring, and his fad concomitant, 
Defpair, of abject look. Philips. 


Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fatires and invec- 


tives were an eflential part of a Roman triumph. Addifan. 
And for tobacco, who could bear it? 
Filthy concomitant of claret ! Prior. 


Where antecedents, concomitants and confequents, caufes 
and effedts, figns and things fignified, fubjcéts and adjunéts, 
are neceflarily connected with each other, we may infer. 

Watts’s Logick. 

CONCOMITANTLY. adv. [from concomitant.] In company, 
with others. Dit. 
To Conco’mMITATE. v. a. [concomitatus, Lat.] To be collate- 
rally connected with any thing; to come and go with another. 

This fimple bloody fpeétation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that which concomnitates apleurify. Harvey on Confumtions. 

CONCORD. n.f. [concordia, Latin.) - ' 
1. Agreement between perfons or things; fuitablenefs of one to 
another ; peace; union; mutual kindnefs. 
Had I power, I fhould 

Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerfal peace. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 

What conccrd hath Chrift with Belial ? 2 Cor. vi. 155 

Kind concord, heavenly born! whofe blifsful reign 
Holds this vaft globe in one furrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world ! 
2. A compact. 
It appeareth by the concord made between Henry and Ro- 
derick the Jrifh king. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Harmony ; concent of founds. 
Theman who hath not mufick in himfelf, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of {weet founds, 
Is fit for treafons. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice: 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one word to another. 
Have thofe who have writ about declenfions, concords, and 
fyntaxes loft their labour? | Locke. 
Conco’RDANCE. n. fi [concordantia, Latin.] 
1. Agreement. 
2. A book which fhews in how many texts of fcripture any 
word occurs. 

I fhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how you are 
to rule the city out of a concordance. Souths Serm. Dedicat. 

Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, having 
the principal word, introduce as much of the verfe as will 
ferve your turn. Swift. 

An old concordance bound long fince. Swift. 
3. A concord in grammar; one of the three chief relations 
in fpeech. Itis not now in ufe in this fenfe. 

After the three concerdances learned, let the mafter read unto 
him the epiftles of Cicero. Afkam’s Schiolmafter. 

COoNCO RDANT. adj. [concordans, Lat.} Agreeable; agreeing ; 
correfpondent ; harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points concordant to their na= 
turcs, profeffions, and arts, commonwealths would rife up of 
themfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 4. 

CONCO'RDATE. ^. f. [conecrdat, Fr. concordatum, Lat.] A com- 
pact; a convention. 

How comes he to numbcr the want of fynods in the Gal- 
lican church among the grievances of that concordate, and as 
a mark of their flavery, fince he reckons all convocations of 
the clergy in England to be ufelefs and dangerous? Suv ft. 
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CoNco'RPORAL. adj. [from concorporo, Latin, #& incorporate. } 
Of the fame body. Ditt. 

To CONCO'RPORATE. v.a., [from con and corpus.} To 
unite in onc mafs or fubftance. 

When we concorporate the fign with the fignification, we 
conjoin the word with the fpirit. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 

ConcorPorRa’rion. n.f. [from concorforate.} Union in one 
mafs; intimate mixture. Didi. 
Co/ncourse. n. f. [-oncurfus, Latin.] 
1. The confluence of many perfons or things to one place. 
Do all the nightly guards, 

The city’s watches, with the pcople’s fears, 

“The concourfe of all good men, ftrike thce nothing? B. Fohn/. 

The coalition of the good frame of the univerfe was not 
the product of chance, or fortuitous concourfe of particles of 
matter. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his fkill, 
With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. Dryden’s Fables. 
2. The perfons aflembled. 
“The prince with wonder hears, from ev’ry part, 
The noife and bufy concourfe of the mart. Dryd. Virg. En. 
3. The point of junction or interfection of two bodies. 

So foon as the upper glafs is laid upon the lower, fo as to 
touch it at one end, and to touch the drop at the other end, 
making, with the lower glafs, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes ; the drop will begin to move towards the concour/e 
of the glafles, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
motion, ’till it arrives at that concour/e of the glafles. Newton. 

Concrema/rion. n. f. [from concremo, Lat. to burn together. ] 
‘The a&t of burning many things together. Dia. 

CO'NCREMENT. n.f. [from concrefco, Latin. ] The mafs 
formed by concretion; a collection of matter growing to- 
gether. 

There is the cohefion of the matter into a more loofe con- 
fittency, like clay, and thereby it is prepared to the concrement 
of a pebble or flint. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Concre’scence. n. f. [from concrefco, Lat.] The aét or qua- 
lity of growing by the union of feparate particles. 

Secing it is neither a fubftance perfect, nor inchoate, how 
any other fubftance fhould thence take concrefcence hath not 
been taught. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

To CONCRE’TE. v. n. [concrefco, Latin.] To coalefce into 
one mafs ; to grow by the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mincral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the 
cryftalline, is equally diffufed throughout the body of it. oodw. 

_ When any faline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the falt concretes in regular figures; which argues that 
the particles of the falt, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances, in rank and file. Newton. 

The blood of fome who died of the plague, could not be 
made to concrete, by reafon of the putrefaction already begun. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Concre'tz. v.a. To form by concretion; to form by 
the coalition of fcattered particles. A 

That there are in our inferiour world divers bodies, that 
are concreted out of others, is beyond all difpute: we fee it in 
the meteors. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Co’ncrete. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coalition of feparate par- 
ticles into one mafs. 

‘The firit concrete ftatc, or confiftent furface of the chaos, 
muft be of the fame figure as the laft liquid ftate. Burnet, 

2. In logick. Not abftract ; applied to a fubject. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby thofe 
concrete names, God and man, when we fpeak of Chrift, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room ; fo that, for truth of 
ipeech, it fkilleth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
hath created the world, and the fon of man by his death hath 
faved it; or elfe that the fon of man did create, and the fon of 
God died to fave the world. Hooker, b.v. fect. 53. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, do alfo either 
exprefs or imply, or refer to fome fubject to which it belongs ; 
as white, round, long, broad, wile, mortal, living, dead : 
but thefe are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
fenfe ; for a fool, aphilofopher, and many other concretes, are 
fubftantives, as well as knavery, folly and philofophy, which 
are the abftract terms that belong to them. Watts’s Logick. 

Co'ncreTr. n.f. A mafs formed by concretion; or union of 
various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it muft be, for a porous con- 
crete, the proportion of void to body, in the texture of com- 
mon air, will be fo much the greater. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Concre’rriy. adv. [from concrete.) In a manner including 
the fubject with the predicate; not abftractly. 

Sin confidercd not abflractedly for the mere act of obli- 
quity, but concretely, with fuch a fpecial dependance of it upon 
the will as ferves to render the agent guilty. Norris. 

Concre’rrness. n. f. [from concrete. ] Coagulation ; collec- 
tion of fluids into a folid mafs. Di4. 

ConcrReE rion. n. f: [from concrete.] 

1. The a&t of concreting ; coalition. 

z. The mafs formed by a coalition of feparate particles. 
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Some plants upon the top of the fta, are fuppofed to grow 
of fome concretion of flime from the water, where the fta 
ftirreth little. Bacon’s Natural Iliflory, N°. 568. 

Heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate the juices 
of ahuman body; for too great heat will produce concretions. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Co’ncrETIVE. adj. [from concrete.] Having the power to pro- 
duce concretions; coagulative. d 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not afcribe 
their induration to cold, but unto falinous fpirit, or concretive 
juices. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iù ¢. 3s 

CONCRE'TURE. x. f. [from concrete.] A mais formed by coa- 
gulation. : 

Concu’BINAGE. n. f: [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus, Latin.] 
The aét of living with a woman not married. 

Adultery was punifhed with death by the ancient heathens : 

concubinage was permitted. Broome’s Notes on the Odv[fey. 

CO/NCUBINE. n. f. [concubina, Lat.] A woman kept in tor- 
nication ; a whore; a ftrumpet. 

I know, I am too mean to be your queen; y vi 

And yet too good to be your concubine. ; Shake/p. Henry VI. 

When his great friend was fuitor to him to pardon an of- 
fender, he denied him: afterwards, when a concubine of his 
made the fame fuit, he granted it to her; and faid, Such fuits 
were to be granted to whores. Bacon. 

He caufed him to paint one of his concubines, called 
Campafpe, who had the greateft fhare in his affection. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives place 

To mortal concubines of frefh embrace. Granviile. 

ToCONCULCATE. v. a. [conculco, Latin.] To tread or 

trample under foot Dist. 

Coxcunca’tion. n.f. [conculcatio, Latin.] Trampling with 

the feet. - Di. 

Concu’riscENncE. n. f. [concupifcentia, Latin.] Irregular de- 
fire; libidinous wifh; luft; lechery. 

We know even fecret concutifcence to be fin, and are madc 
fearful to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 

Hooker, b.i. 
In our faces evident the figns 

Of foul concupifcence ; whence evil ftore, 

Ev’n fhame, the laft of evils. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupifcence and fenfual pleafures, another to 
blood-thirftinefs: it would difcover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people has been over run with recently invented 
vice. Bentley's Sermons. 

CONCUPISCENT. adj. [ecncupifcens, Latin.} Libidinous; 
lecherous. 
He would not, but by gift of my chafte body 
To his concupifcent intemperate luft, $ 
Releafe my brother ! Shakefpe Meafure for Meafure. 
Concupisce/NTIAL. adj. [from concupifcent.] Relating to 
concupifcence. Dit. 
Concupr'scrBLE. adj. [concupifcibilis, Lat.] Impreffing defire ; 
eager; defirous; inclining to the purfuit or attainment of any 
thing. 

The fchools reduce all the paffions to thefe two heads, the 
concupi/cible and irafcible appetite. South's Sermons. 

To CONCU'R. v. n. [concurro, Latin.]} 
1. To meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hardly allow 

them; and, to fatisfy, both thefe muft concur. Temple. 
2. Toagree; to join in one action, or opinion. 

Aéts which fhall be done by the greater part of my execu- 
tors, fhall be as valid and effectual as if all my executors had 
concurred in the fame. Swifts Laft Will. 

3. It has with before the perfon with whom one agrees. 

It is not evil fimply to concur with the heathens, either in 
opinion or action; and that conformity with them is only 
then a difgrace, when we follow them in that they do amifs, 
or generally in that they do without reafon. H-oker, b. iv. 

4. It has to before the effect to which one concurs. 
Their affections were known to concur to the moit defperate 
counfels. Clarenaon. 
Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to general ufe. 
5. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profeffion, consurring 
with a bad life, is only to deny Chrift with a greater fo- 
Icmnity. South's Sermons. 

Teftimony is the argument; and, if fair probabilities of 
reafon concur with it, this argument hath ail the f{trenuth it 
can have, Tilloifin, Sermon i. 

6. To contribute to one common event with joint power. 
When outward caufes concur, the idle are fooneft f{eized 
by this infection. Colter on the Spleen. 
SONCU’RRENCE. ) 
Ce dat amt nj. {from concur} 
1. Union; aflociation ; conjunétion. 

We have no other meafure bet our own ideas, with the 

cencurrene of other probable reafens, to perfuade us. Lecke. 
2. Agreement; 


Pote, Eti/. iit. 
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z. Agreement; act of joining in any defign, ot meafurcs. 

‘Their concurrence in pertuafion, about fome material points 
belonging to tie fame polity, is not ftrange. Hooker, Preface. 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be imputed 
to the irreverence the judges were in. Ciarendon. 

‘Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal concurrence 
of nobles and people. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

3. Combination of many agents or circumftanccs. 
Struck with thefe great concurrences of things. Crafbaw. 

He views our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and 
fees us engage in all the poflibilities of action. Addif. Specat. 

4. Affiftance ; help. 

From thefe fublime images we colleé the greatnefs of the 

work, and the neceffity of the divine concurrence to it. Rogers. 
5. Joint right; common claim. 
A bifhop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 
of jurifdiction between him and the archdeacon. Ayliffe. 
CoNCU'RREN'T. adj. [from cencur.] 
1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing in the fame act; contri- 
buting to the fame event; concomitant in agency. 

l join with thefe laws the perfonal prefence of the king’s 
fon, as a concurrent caufe of this reformation. Davies on Ire!and. 

For without the concurrent confent of all thefe three parts 
of the legiflature, no fuch law is or can be made. Haie, 

All combin’d, 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; 

And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire ; 

For ftill our kindred fouls had one defire. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. Conjoined; aflociate ; concomitant. 

There ts no difference betwecn the concurrent echo and the 

iterant, but the quicknefs or flownefs of the return. Bacon. 
Concu’RRENT. x. f. [from concur.] ‘Ihat which concurs; a 
contributory caute. 

To all affairs of importance there are three neceflary con- 
currents, without which they can never be difpatched ; time, 
induftry, and faculties. Decay of Piety. 

CONCUSSION. x». f. [concuffio, Lat.] The a& of thaking; 
agitation ; tremefaction. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous cities, 
hath diffipated peftilent air ; which may be from the concuffion 
of the air. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry, N°. 127. 

There want not inftances of fuch an univerfal concu/fion of 
the whole globe, as muft needs imply an agitation of the 
whole abyfs. Woodward's Natvral Hiftory, p. ii. 

The ftrong concuffion on the heaving tide, 
Roll'd back the vetlel to the ifland’s fide. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Concu’ssiveE. adj. [concuffus, Latin.] Having the power or 
quality of fhaking. 
To CONDE’MN. v. a. [condemno, Latin.] 
1. To find guilty ; todoom to punifhment ; contrary to abfolve. 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. Skakefp. Rich. II. 
Is he found guilty ? 

-— Yes truly, is he, and condemn’d upon’t. Sh. Hen. VIII. 

Confidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought to ab- 
folve, and pronounces abfolution where it ought to condemn. 

Fiddes’s Sermons. 


2. It has ta before the punifhment. 
The fon ef man fhall be betrayed unto the fcribes, and 
they fhall condemn him to death. Mat. xx. 18. 
3. To cenfure; to blame; to declare criminal; contrary to 
approve. 
Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there? Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
The poet who flourifhed in the fcene, is condemned in the 
ruclle. Drydens din. Preface. 
He who was fo unjuft as to do his brother an injury, will 
fcarce be fo juft as to condemn himfelf for it. Locke. 
They who approve my condu& in this particular, are much 
more numerous than thofe who condemn it. Speciator, Ne. 488. 
4. To fine. 
And the king of Egypt put him down at Jerufalem, and 
condemned the land in an hundred talents of filver. 2 Chro. 
5. To fhow guilt by contraft. j 
The righteous that is dead fhall condemn the ungodly which 
are living. Wifd. iv. 16. 
Conpe/MNABLE. adj. [from condemn.] Blameable; culpable. 
He commands to deface the print of a cauldron in afhes, 
which ftrictly to obferve were condemnable fuperftition. Brown. 
ConpeMna’TION. n.f. [condemnatio, Latin.] The fentence 
by which any one is doomed to punifhment; the act of con- 
demning ; the ftate of being condemned. s 
There is therefore now no condemnation to them. Rom. viii. 
ConDr/MNATORY. adj. [from condemn.] Pafing a fentence of 
condemnation, or of cenfure. f 
He that pafles the firt condemnatory fentence, is like the 
incendiary in a popular tumult, who is chargeable with all 
thofe diforders to which he gave rife. 
Government of the Tongue. 


‘To ConpeE/NsAaTE. v.a. [condenfo, Latin] 
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Conpr/MNER. n.f [from comdemn.] A blamer; a cenfurer j 
a cenfor. 

Some few are the only refufers and condemners of this ca- 
tholick practice. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Conpe'NsaBLe. adj [from condenfate.] hat which is capable 
of condenfation; that which can be drawn or comprefled 
into a narrowcr compafs. 

This agent meets with refiftance inthe moveable, and not 
being in the utmoft extremity of denfity, but caxde fable yct 
further, every refiftance works fomething upon the mover 
to condenfe it. Digby on the Soul. 

‘lo condenfe ; 
to make thicker. 

To Conne’NsaTE. v.n. To grow thicker. 

ConDE'NSATE. adj. [condenfatus, Latin] Made thick; con- 
dcnfed ; compretied into lefs fpace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or condexfate, 
moft white, as it appeareth by the hail and fnow. Peacham: 

Conpvensa’rion. n. f. [from condenfate.} The act of thicken- 
ing any body, or making it more grofs and weighty. Oppofite 
to rarefaction. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, that water, by 
condenfation, may become earth; the fame reafon teacheth, 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. = Kaleigh’s Hiftory. 

By water-glafles the account was not regular; for, from 
attenuation and condenfation, the hours were fhorter in hot 
weather then in cold. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 18. 

The fupply of its moifture is by rains and fnow, and dews 
and condenfation of vapours, and perhaps by fubterraneous 
paflages. Bentley. 

To CONDENSE. v. a. [condenfo, Latin.] “To make any body 
more thick, clofe, and weighty ; to drive or attract the parts 
of any body nearer to each other. Oppofed to rarefy ; to in- 
fpiffate. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he muft needs, as the fun, 
raife many envious exhalations ; which, condenfed by a popular 
odium, were capable to caft a cloud upon the brighteft merit. 

King Charles. 
Some lead their youth abroad, while fome conden/e 

Their liquid ftore, and fome in cells difpefne. Dryd. Virg. 

Such denfe and folid ftrata arreft the afcending vapour, 
ftop it at the furface of the earth, and collect and conden/e 
it there. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. itt. 

To Conpe'nsE. v.n. To grow clofe and weighty; to with- 

_ draw its parts into a narrow compafs. 

The water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does 
prefently there condenfe into little ftones.  Eoyle’s Scepf. Chym. 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and coalefce into 
{mall parcels, become firft of that bignefs whereby azure muft 
be refleed, before they can conflitute other colours. Newton. 

Conpe’nsE. adj. [from the verb.] Thick; denfe ; conden- 
fated; clofe; mafly; weighty. 

They might be feparated without confociating into the huge 
condenfe bodies of planets. Pentley s Sermons. 

Conpe’NsER. n.f. [from condenfe.] A trong metalline veffel, 
wherein to crowd the air, by means of a fyringe faftened 
thereto. Quincy. 

Conve’nsiTy. n. f. [from condenfe.] The ftate of being con- 
denfed; condenfation; denfenefs ; denfity. 

Co/npeRs. n. f. [condutre, French. ] 

Such as ftand upon high places near the fea-coaft, at the 
time of herring-fifhing, to make figns to the fifhers which 
way the fhole of herrings paffeth, which may better appear to 
fuch as ftand upon fome high cliff, by a kind of blue colour 
that the fifh caufeth in the water, than to thofe that be in the 
fhips. Thefe be likewife called Auers, by likelihood of the 
French buyer, exclamare, and balkers. Cowel. 

To CONDESCE'ND. v. n. [condefcendre, Fr. from defcendoy 
Latin. ] 

1. To depart from the privileges of fuperiority by a voluntary 
fubmiffion ; to fink willingly to cqual terms with inferiours ; 
to footh by familiarity. 

This method carries a very humble and conde/cending air, 
when he that inftructs feems to be the enquirer. Watts. 

2. To confent to do more than merce juftice can require. 

Spain’s mighty monarch, 

In gracious clemency does cond-fcend, 

On thefe conditions, to become your friend. Dryd. Ind. Em. 

He did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; but con= 
defcended to it as moft accommodate to their prefent ftate. 

Tiliotfon, Sermon 5. 

3. To ftoop; to bend; to yicld; to fubmit; to become fubject. 

Can they think me fo broken, fo debas’d 
With corporal fervitude, that my mind cver 
Will condefcend to fuch abfurd commands? 
Nor fhall my refolution 

Difarm itfelf, nor condefcend to partly 

With foolifh hopes. Denham’s Sophy: 

Conpesce’npence. 1. f. [condefcendance, French.) Voluntary 
fubmiffion to a ftate of equality with inferiours. 

Connesce’nDINGLY. adv. [trom condefcending.] By way of 
voluntary humiliation; by way of kind conceffion. 

2 We 


Milton. 
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s We cendefcendingly made Luther's works umpircs in the 
controver(y. Atterbury. 
Conpesce'nston. n. f [from condvfeend } Voluntary humilia- 
tion; deicent from fuperiority ; voluntary fubmiflion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. 
It forbids pride and ambition, and vain glory ; and com- 
mands humility and modefty, and conde/cenfion to others. Tillet/: 
Courtefy and condefcenfisn is.an happy quality, which never 
fails to make its way into the goodopinion, and into the very 
heart, and allays the envy which always attends a high 
itation. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 
Raphael, amidft his tendcrnefs, fhews fuch a dignity and 
condefcenfion in all his behaviour, as are fuitable to a fuperiour 
nature. Addifon’s Speétuter, N°. 273. 
Cunpesce’nsive. adj. [from condeftend.] Courteous ; willing 
to treat with infcriours on equal terms; not haughty; not 
arrogant 
CONDI'GN. adj. [condignut, Latin.] Worthy of a perfon; 
fuitable; defcrved; merited: it is always ufed of fomething 
deferved by crimes. 
Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign punifhment. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Confider who is your friend, he that would have brought 
him to condign punifhment, or he that has faved him. Arbuthn. 
CONDI'GNESS. n. j. [from condign.] Suitablenefs; agrecablenefs 
to deferts. Dia. 
Conpi'enry. adv. [from coudign.] Defervedly ; according to 
ment. Dit. 
Co'NDIMENT. n. f. (condimentum, Latin.] Seafoning ; fauce ; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent tafte. 
As for radifh and the like, they are for condiments, and not 
for nourifhment. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Many things are fwa!lowed by animals rather tor condiment, 
guft, or medicament, than any fubftantial nutriment. Brown. 
Connisci’Pis. z. f. [condifcipulus, Lat.) A {choolfellow. 
To CONDITE. v. a. [condiz, Lat.] To pickle; to preferve 
by falts or aromaticks. 
Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, in the con- 
diting of pears, quinces, and the like. Grew’s Mufeum. 
The moit innocent of them are but like condited or 
pickled mufhrooms, which, carefully corrected, may be harm- 
lefs, but can never do good. Taylors Rute of living holy. 
Co'NDITEMENT. n. f. [trom condite.] A compofition of con- 
ferves, powders, and {pices in the form of an eleCtuary. Diz. 
CONDI'TION. n. f. [condition, Fr. conditio, Latin.] 
1. Quality; that by which any thing is denominated good or 
bad. 


A rage, whofe heat hath this condition, 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakef: K. Jobn. 
2. Attribute; accident ; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet fmells, the element 
fhews to him as to me: all his fenfes have but human con- 
ditions. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

It feemed to us a condition and property of Divine Powers 
and Beings, to be hidden and unfeen to others. Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
paffing through fevcral mediums, which is another condition of 
the rays of light. Newton's Opt. 

3. Natural quality of the mind; tempcr; temperament; com- 
plexion. 

‘The child taketh moft of his nature of the mother, befides 
fpeech, manners, and inclination, which are agreeable to the 
conditions of their mothers. Spenfer on Ireland. 
‘The beft and foundeft of his time hath been but rafh: now muft 
we look, from his age, to receive not alone the imperfeétions 
of long engrafted condition, but therewithal the unruly way- 
wardnets that infirm and cholerick years bring with them. 

Shakefpearé’s King Lear. 
4. Moral quality ; virtue, or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modeft, honeft, ad- 
venturous, liberal, merciful, loving and faithful, that iS, 
giving thcfe inclinations ; and therefore thofe ancient kings, 
beautifed with thefe conditions, might be called there after 
Jupiter. Raleighs Hiftcry of the World, b. i. c. 6. as. 

Socrates efpoufed Xantippe only for her extreme ill condi- 
tions, above all of that fex. South. 

5. State; circumitances. 
To us all, 

That feel the bruifes of the days before, 

And fufter the condition of thcfe times 

To Jay an heavy and uncqual hand 

Upon our humours. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

It was not agreeable unto the c:ndit‘on of Paradife and ftate 
of innocence. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 4. 

Fitimate the greatnefs of this mercy by the condition it finds 
the finner in, when God vouchfafes it to them. South's Serm. 

Did we perfectly know the {tate of our own candition, and 
what was moft proper for us, we might have reafon to conclude 

„ Our prayers not heard, if not anfwered. Makes Preparation. 
"This is a principle adapted to every paflion and faculty of 
our nature, to every ftate and condition of our life. Rogers, 
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Some defponding people take the kingdom to be in no csn- 

dition of encouraging fo numerous a breed of beggars. Swift. 
Condition, circumftance, is not the thing ; 
Blifs is the fame in fubjeét as in king. Pope's Effay on Man. 
6. Rank. 
Tam, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda. Shakefpeare’s Tempe.. 

The king himfelf met with many entertaininents, at the 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely practifed “till 
then by the perfons of the beft evndition. Ciarencdon. 

7+ Stipulation; terms of compact. 
Condition ! 
What condition can a treaty find 
P th’ part that is at mercy ? Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
I yicld upon conditions. — We give none 

To traitors: ftrike him down. Ben. Johnfon’s Catuine. 

He could not defend it above ten days, and muft then fub- 
mit to the worft conditions the rebels were like to grant to his 
perfon, and to his religion. Clarendon. 

Many are apt to believe remiffion of fins, but they believe 


it without the condition of repentance. Taylor. 
Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly reccive 
Conditions, fuch as we are pleas’d to give. Valier. 


Make our conditions with yon’ captive king.— 
Secure me but my folitary cell ; 
*Tis all I afk him. Drydens Don Scbaftian. 
8. The writing in which the terms of agreement are comprifed ; 
compact; bond. 
Go with me to a notary, feal me there 

Your fingle bond; and ina merry fport, 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 

Exprefs’d in the condition, let the forfeit , 

Be nominated. Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

To Conni'Tion. v., n, [fromthe noun] To make terms; to 
ftipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
fhould put to death all his male children. — Raleigh’s Hiflory. 

Smal] towns, which ftand ftiff, ’till great fhot 

Enforce them, by war’s law, condition not. Donne. 

*Tis one thing, I muft confefs, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. LEftrange, Fab. 137. 

Conpi'TIonaL, adj. [from condition]  ' 
1. By way of ftipulation; not abfolute; with limitations; on 
particular terms. 

For the ufe we have his exprefs commandment, for the 
eflect his conditional promife ; fo that, without obedience to the 
one, there is of the other no aflurance. Hooker, b. v. fi 57. 

Many fcriptures, though as to their formal terms they are 


abfolute, yet as to their fenfe they are conditional. Scuth. 
‘This ftrict neceffity they fimple call ; 
Another fort there is conditional. Dryden's Fables. 


2. In grammar and logick. Exprefling fome condition or fup- 
pofition. 

Conpi'TionaL. n.f. [from the adjective.] A limitation. A 
word not now in ufe. 

He faid, if he were fure that young man were king Ed- 
ward’s fon, he would never bear arms againft him. This cafe 
feems hard, both in refpect of the conditional, and in refpect 
of the other words. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

Conpitiona’/Liry. n. f. [from conditional.} The quality of 
being conditional ; limitation by certain terms. 

And as this clear propofal of the promifes may infpirit our 
endeavours, fo is the conditionality moft efficacious to neceffitate 
and engage them, Decay of Piety. 

Conni’TionaLiy. adv. [ from cenditional.] With certain 
limitations; on particular terms; on certain ftipulations. 
I here intail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 

Conditicnally, that here thou take an oath 

To ceafe this civil war. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p. iii. 

A falfe apprehenfion underftands that pofitively, which was 
but conditionaily exprefled. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

We fec large preferments tendered to him, but conditionail;, 
upon his doing wicked offices: confeience fhall here, accord- 
ing to its office, interpofe and proteft. South. 

Conpi’rronary. adj. [from condition.) Stipulated. 

Would God in mercy difpenfe with it as a ccnditionary, vet 
we could not be happy without it, as a natural qualification 
for heaven. Norris. 

To Conpi’TIONATE. v.a. [from e:ndition.]* To make con- 
ditions for; to regulate by certain conditions. 

That iv¥ arifeth but where it may be fupported ; we cannot 
afcribe the fame unto any fcience therein, which fufpends and 
conditionates its cruption. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

ConDI'TIONATE. adj. [trom the verb.] Eftablifhed on certain 
terms or conditions. 

That which is miftaken to be particular and abfolute, 
duly underftood, is general, but cnditionate, and belongs to 
none, who fhall not perform the condition? Havimerd. 

Conpi'rioxeD. adj. [from condition,] Having qualities or pro- 
perties good or bad, 
The 
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The dearcft friend to me, the kindeft man, 
The beft condition'd. Shalefreave's Merchant of Fenice. 
To CONDO'LE. v.n. [condoleo, Latin.) To lament with 
thofe that are in misfortune; to exprefs concern for the mife- 
ries cf others. It has with before the perfon for whole mif- 
fortune we profes gricf. 
Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather than con- 
doie w tn you. Temple. 
1 congratulate with the republick of beafts upon this honour 
done to their king; and mutt condo.e- with us poor mortals, 
who, by diftance, are rendered incapable of paying our re- 
fpeéts. Addijon’s Guardian, N°. 118. 
To Coxno'Le. v.a. To bewail with another. 
I come not, Sampfon, to condole thy chance, 
As thefe perhaps, yet with it had not been, 
‘Though for no fricnaly intent. Milton's Agonifles, l. 1076. 
Why fhould our poet petition Ifis tor her fate delivery, and 
afterwards condole her miicarriage. Dryden. 
~CoxDo'LEMENT, n.f. [from condole.] Grief ; forrow ; 
mourning. 
e To perfevere 
In obftinate condolement, is a courfe 
Of impious ftubbornncfs, unmanly grief. S!ake/p. Hamlet. 
Conpo’Lence. n. Ji [condolance, French.] The expreffion of 
gricf for the forrows of another; the civilitics and meflayes of 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will cxcufe this digreffion, due by way of csn- 
do'ence to my worthy brethren.  Arbuth. Preface to F. Bull. 

A CONDO'LER. n.f. [from condole.) One that, compliments 
another upon his misfortunes. 

Conpona’tTion. n. f- [condonatio, Lat.] A pardoning; a for- 
giving. Dia. 

To CONDU’CE. v. n. [cenduco, Lat.] To promote an end; 
to contribute ; to ferve to fome purpofe. Followed by to. 

‘T he boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abroad, feemeth to conduce to makc it fhine. Bac. Nat. Hi/t. 

The means and preparations that may conduce unto the en- 
terprize. Bacon’s ily War. 

Every man does love er hate things, according as he ap- 
prchends them to conduce to this end, or to contradict it. Trllot/- 

They may conduce to farther difcoveries for compleating the 
theory of light. Newton. 

To Connu’ce. v.a. To condu&; to accompany in order to 
fhew the way. In this fenfe I have only found it in the fol- 
lowing paflage. 

He was fent to conduce hither the princefs Henrietta- 
Maria. Wotton. 

Conpvu’ciBLE. adj. [conducibilis, Latin.] Having the power of 
conducing ; having a tendency to promote or forward. 

To both, the medium which is moft propitious and csndu- 
cikle, is air. Bacons Natural Hiftory, N°. 265. 

Thote motions of generations and corruptions, and of the 
conducibles thereunto, are wifely and admirably ordered and 
contemporated by the wife providence of the rector of all 
things. Hales Origin of Mark.nd. 

None of thefe magnetical experiments are fufficient for a 
perpetual motion, though thofe kind of qualities feem moft 
conductble unto it. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reafonable fervice: all his 
laws are in themf{clves conducible to the temporal intereft of 
them that obferve them. Bentley’ s Sermons. 

- COoNDU'CIBLENESS. n.f. [from conducible.] The quality of 
contributing to any end. Dia. 

Conpu’cive. adj. [from cnduce.] That which may contribute 
to any end; having the power of forwarding or promoting. 

An a&ion, however conducive to the good of our country, 
will be reprefented as prejudicial to it. Addifen's Frechslder. 

Thofe proportions of the good things of this life, which 
are moft confiftent with the interefts of the foul, are alfo moft 
conducive to our prefent felicity. Rogers, Serm. 2. 

Conpvu’civeness. 2. f. [from conducive.] The quality of con- 
ducing. 

I mention fome examples of the conducivene/s of the {mall- 
nefs of a body’s parts to its fluidity. Beyle's Hifl. of Fluidity. 

CO'NDUCT. ». J: [conduit, Fr. con and duétus, Latin.] 
» 3. Management; economy. 

Young men, in the condué? and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, ftir more than they can quiet, 
and fly to the end without confideration of the means. Bacon, 

How void of reafon are our hopes and fears! 

What in the conduc? of our life appears 

So well defign’d, fo luckily begun, 

But when we have our wifh, we wifh undone? Dryd. Juv. 

2. The act of leading troops; the duty of a gencral. 
Condué? of armies is a prince’s art. 
3. Convoy ; efcorte; guard. 
I was afhamed to afk the king footmen and horfemen, and 
congué? for fafeguard again{t our adverfarics. 1 fdr. vill. 51. 
His majefty, 
Tend’ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
This cordu’? to convey me to the Tower. Shakef. Rich. II. 
4. The act of conveying or guarding, 
Vou. L 
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Some three or four of yous 
Go, give him courtcous condu? to this plzce. Sleke/peare. 
5» A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or fafety is 
afiured. 
6. Behaviour; regular life. 

Though all regard for reputation is not quite laid afide, it is 
fo low, that very few think virtus and codec? cf abluiute ne- 
cefity for preferving it. Swift. 

To Connu’er. v. a. [conduire, French. ] 
1. ‘To lead; to direct; to accompany in order to fnew the way. 

I fhal! {trait condué# you to a hill fide, where I will point 
you out the right path. Miiton on Lducatisit. 

O may thy pow’r, propitious fti'l to inc, 

Condué? my fieps to find the fatal tree, 

In this deep forcft. 

2. To ufher, ard to attend in civility. 

Pray, receive them nobly, and condu? them 

Into our prefence. Shasefpeare’s Penry VIN. 

Afcanius bids ’em be conducfed in. Dryden's En. 
g- To manage; as, to condud? an affuir. : 
4. To head an army; to order troops. 
Connucti’Tious. adj. [conduétitius, Latin.] Hired ; employed 

for wages. 

The perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 

but perfons intircly conduc?itizus and removeable at pleafutc. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Dryden's En. 


Conpu’cror. n.f. [from condué?.] 
1. A leader ; one who fhews another the way by accompanying 
him. 
Shame of change, and fear of future ill, 
And zeal, the blind conductor of the will. 
2. A chief; a general. 
Who is conductor of his people ?— 
As ’tis faid, the baftard fon of Glo’fier. 
3. A manager; a director. 
If he did not intirely proje&t the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief conductor in both. Addi/on. 
4. An inftrument to put up into the bladder, to direét the knife 
in cutting for the ftone. Quincy. 
Conpu/crress. n. f. [from condvé.] A woman that directs ; 
directrefs. 
Co'npuir. n. f. [sonduit, French.] 
1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters; an aqueduct. 
Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 
Than the weli-head from whence it firft doth fpring. Davies. 
This face of mine is hid 
In fap confuming winter’s drizzled fnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shakeft eare. 
God is the fountain of honour; and the conduit, by which 
he conveys it to the fons of men, are virtuous and generous 
practices. Souths Sermois. 
Thefe organs are the nerves which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without, to thcir audience in the brain. Lo ke. 
Wife nature likewife, they fuppofe, 
Has drawn two condvits down our nofe. 
2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 
I charge and command, that the conduit run nothing but 
claret wine. Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. p. it. 
Conpuprica’rion. n. f. [conduplicatio, Latin.] A doubling ; 
a duplicate. 
Cone. Sa [xo Lon Te xwva Baog xU xA Gus Arifotie.] A fotid 
body, of which the bafe is a circle, and which ends ina point. 
Co’ney. Sec Cony. 
To CONFA’/BULATE. v. n. [confebulo, Lat.] To talk eafily 
or carelefsly together ; to chat ; to prattle. 
CONFABULA'TION. m. f. [confabulatio, Lat.] Eafy converfs- 
tion; chearful and carelefs talk. 
Conra‘BuLatory. adj. [from confabu‘ate ] Belonging to talk 
or prattle. : 
CONFARREA'TION. n.f. [confarreatio, Lat. from far ern.J 
The folemnization of marriage by eating bread together. 
By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was by confar- 
reation joined to the hufband. Ayliffe’s Parerg.n. 
To CO'NFECT. v.a. [confeétus, Latin] To make up into 
fweetmeats ; to preferve with fugar. It feems now corrupted 
Into com/fit. 
Co'nrecr. 7. f: [from the verb.] A fwectmeat. 
ConFe’ction, n. f: [confefio, Latin.} 
1. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with fugar ; a {weat- 
micat. 
Haft thou not learn’d me to preferve? yea fo, 
That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 
For my coufeatiins ? Shakefi care’s Cymbeline. 
They have in Turky and the Eaft certain confections, which 
they call fervets. which are like to candied conferves, and are 
made of fugar and lemons. Pacon’s Nat«ral Hiftory. 
He faw him devour fifh and flefh, fwallow wines and fpiccs, 
confeétions and fruits of numberlefs fweets and flavours. Addi: 
2. An aflemblage of different ingredients; a compofition; a 
mixture 
Of beft things then, what world fhall yicld confection 
To liken her ? Shake/pea: e. 
5G Ihers 
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Vitere will be a new confedlion of mould, which perhaps 
will alter the fced. Bacon's Natural Hiftsry, N°. 528. 
Conrecrionary. mf. [from confection.) One whofe trade 
is to make fwectmeats. 
Myfelf, 
Who had the world as my confeétionary, 
‘The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than | could frane employments.  Shake/p. 
Conrecrionza mf: [from confection | One whofe trade is 
to make conlections or {wectnicats. 
Confeélisne:s make much ufe of whites of eggs. Beyle. 
ConFE'DERACY. nfi [confed.ration, Fr. fædus, Latin.] A 
league ; a contraét by which feveral perfons or bodies of men 
engage to fupport each other; union; engagement ; federal 
compact. 
What confederacy have you with the traitors ? Sh. K. Lear. 
Judas fent. them to Rome, to make a league of amity and 
confederacy with them. - 1 Mac. viii. 07. 
Virgil has a whole ccnfederacy againft him, and I muft en- 
deavour to defend him. Drydens Virg. Hin, Dedication: 
The friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vicc, or leagues of pleafure. Addifon. 
An avaricious man in office is in confederacy with the whole 
clan of his diftri&t, or dependance; which, in modern terms 
_ of art, is called to live and let live. Swifts Examiner, Iie bape 
To CONFEDERATE. v.a. [coufederer, French.] To join 
in a Icague; to unite; to ally. 
They were fecretly c:nfederated with Charles’s enemy. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
To Conre/DERATE. v. n. To league; to unite in a league. 
By words men come to know one another’s minds; by 
thofe they covenant and confederate. South’s Sermons. 
It is a confederating with him to whom the facrifice is 
offered. Atterbury. 
Conre’DERATE. adj. [from the verb.] United in league. 
For they have confulted together with one confent: they 
are confederate againit thee. Pf. \xxxiil. 5. 
All the fwords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace  Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
While the mind of man looketh upon fecond caufes fcat- 
tered, it may fometimes reft in them, and go no farther ; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it muft need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 
Oh race confea’rate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th’ eluded rage of Jove!  Pope’s Statius. 
In a confede: ate war, it ought to be confidered which party 
_has the deepeft fhare in the quarrel. Swift. 
CONFEDERATE. n. f. [from the verb.] One who engages 
to fupport another; an ally. 
Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, arc in arms. Sh. Richard III. 
We ftill have frefh recruits in {tore, 
If our confed rates can afford us more. Dryden's En. 
ConrEepERa'rion. n.f. [ confederation, French.] League ; 
compz& of mutual fupport ; alliance. 
T'he three princes enter into fome ftriét league and confede- 
ration amongit themfelves. Bacin’s Henry VI). 
Nor can thofe enfederations or defigns be durable, when 
fubjects make bankrupt of their allegiance. King Charles. 
To CONFER. v.n. [ecnfero, Lat. conferer, French.] To 
difcourfe with another upon a ftated fubje&t ; to ventilate any 
quefticn by oral difcuffion ; to converfe folemnly; to talk 
gravely together; to compare fentiments. 
You will hear us confer of this, and by an auricular aflu- 
rance have your fatisfaction. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Reading makcs a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man; and therefore, if a man write little, 
he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have a prefent wit; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. Bacon. 
When they had commanded them to go afide out of the 
council, they couferred among them{elves. ACESS iv. 15. 
He was thought to confer with the lord Colepeper upon the 
fubje&t; but had fome particular thoughts, upon which he 
then conferred with nobody. Clarendsn, b. viii. 
‘Fhe Chriftian princefs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn’d philofophers ; 
Whom with fuch eloquence fhe does perfuade, 
That they are captives to her reafons made. Dryd. Tyr. Leve. 
To CONFER. v. a. 
1. To compare; to examire by comparifon with other things 
of the fame kind. 
“Fhe words in the 2th verfe, conferred with the fame words 
in the 2cth, make it maniteft.  Aleigh’s Eijlory of the World, 
If we confer thefe obfervations with others of the like na- 
ture, we may find caufe to rectify the general opinion, Boyle. 
Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing their works 
together, found thofe that went before tran{cribed by thofe 
that followed. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ìi. ¢ 6. 
2. ni give; to beftow; with on before him who receives the 
gift. 
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Reh to the mbs, and quiet I confer 

On troubled minds. Waller. 

The conferring this honour up:n him would increafe 
the credit he had. Clarend.n, b. viii. 

Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority uper 
him. South. 

‘here is not the leaft intimation in fcripture of this privi- 
lege conferred upon the Roman church. Tillotfon. 

Thou conferre/ the benefits, and he receives them ; the firft 
produces love, and the laft ingratitude. Arbuth. Hifl. of J- Bull. 

3. To contribute; to conduce. With fo. 
The clofenefs and compaétnefs of the parts refting toge- 
ther, doth much confer to the ftrength of the union. Glaxv. 
Co/NFERENCE. 1. f. [conference, French. ] 
1. The aét of converfing on ferious fubjects ; formal difcourfe ; 
oral difcuffion of any queftion. 

I fhall grow {kilful in country matters, if I have often ccn- 
ference with your fervant. Sidne-, b. ii. 

Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety 
moveth to be inftruétors of others by conference ; fometime of 
them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the publick, 
either reading thereof, or interpreting. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

What paffion hangs thefe weights upon my tongue ! 
I cannot fpeak to her; yet fhe urg’d conference. Shakefpeare. 
2. An appointed mecting for difcuffing fome point, by perfonal 
debate. 
. Comparifon ; examination of different things by comparifon 
of each with other. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and furtherances, 
which fcriptures, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of 
all men’s collections and obfervations may afford. H-oker. 

The conference of thefe two places, containing fo excellent 
a piece of learning as this, exprefled by fo worthy a wit as 
“l ully’s was, muft needs bring on pleafure to him that maketh 
true account of learning. Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

Conre’rrer. n. f. [from confer.] 

1. He that converfes. 

2. He that beftows. 

To CONFE'SS, v. a. [confeffer, Fr. confiteor confeffim, Latin. } 
1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a failure. 

He doth in fome fort confefs it. If it be csnfeffed, it is not 

redreffed. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjer. 
Human faults with human grief confe/s 5 
’Tis thou art chang’d. Hgicr 
2. It has of before the thing confefled, when it is ufed reci- 
procally. 
Confe/s thee freely cf thy fin ; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception. 54. Othello. 
3. To difclofe the ftate of the confcience to the prieft, in order 
to repentance and pardon. 

If our fin be only againft God, yet to cenfefs it to his mi- 
nifter may be of good ufe. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

4. To hear the confeffion of a penitent, as a prieft. 
5. Toown; to avow ; to profefs; not to deny. 

Whofoever therefore fhall con/e/s me before men, him will 
J confefs alfo before my father which is in heaven; but who- 
focver fhall deny me before men, him will I alfo deny before 
my father which is in heaven. Math, x17233: 

6. To grant; not to difpute. 

They may have a clear view of good, great and confeffed 
good, without being concerned, if they can make up their 
happinefs without it. Lecke. 

7. Tofhew; to prove; to atteft. 
Tall thriving trees confe/s'd the fruitful mold ; 
The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope’s Ody/fey, b. vii. 
8. It is ufed in a loofe and unimportant fenfe by way of intro- 
duction, ‘or as an affirmative form of fpeech. 

I muft confe/s 1 was moft pleafed with a beautiful profpect, 
that none of them have mentioned. Addifon on Italy. 

To ConFr’ss. v.n. To make confeffion; to difclofe; to re- 
veal; as, he is gone to the pric/t ta confe/s. 

ConFE’ssEDLY. adv. [from cénfeffed. } 
putably. 

Labour is confefedly a great part of the curfe, and therefore 
no wonder if men fly from it. 

Great genius’s, like great minifters, thqaugh they are csn- 
SeJedly the firft in the commonwealth of letters, muft be en- 
vyed and calumniated. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

ConrFe’ssion. n. f. [from confe/s. ] 
1. The acknowledgment of a crime ; the difcovery of one’s owa 
uilt. 
g Your engaging me firft in this adventure of the Moxa, and 
defiring the ftory of it from me, is like giving one the tor- 
ture, and then afking his confejfion, which is hard ufage, Temple. 
2. The a&t of difburdening the confcience to a prieft. 

You will have little opportunity to practife fuch a confé/- 
Jion, and fhould therefore fupply the want of it by a dure per- 
formance of it to God. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

. Profeffion ; avowal. 
Who, before Pontius Pilate, witnefled a good confeffin ? 
1 Tim. vi. 13. 
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If there be one amongh the fair't of Greece, 

That loves his miftre(s more than in confe/fon, 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

In other arms than her’s; to him this challenge. Shake/p. 

4. A formulary in which the articles of faith are compriled. 
ConFe’ssionar. nj. [French.] ‘The feat or box in which 
the conteflor fits to hear the declarations of his penitents. 

In one of the churches | faw a pulpit and confeffiongl, very 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. Midifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Conre’ssionary. n. f. [con'efovaire, Fr.] ‘The confelhion- 
chair or feat, where the prieft its to hear confefions. Did. 

CONFESSOR. n. /. [confeffeur, French.} 

1. One who makes profetiion of his faith in the face of danger. 
He who dies for religion is a martyr; he who fuffers for it is 
a confeffor. 

The doétrine in the thirty-nine articles is fo orthodoxly 
fettled, as cannot be queftioned without danger to our reli- 
gion, which hath becn fealed with the blood cf fo many mar- 
tyrs and confejjers. Bacon's Advice to Filliers, 

Was not this an excellent confe/fr at leaft, if not a martyr 
in this caufe ? Stillingfleet. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confeffor lic con- 
cealed in the flourifhing times of Chriftianity. Add:fon’s Speé. 

It was the affurance of a rcfurrection that gave patience to 
the confe/T'r, and courage to the martyr. Kogers, Sermon viii. 

2. He that hears confetiions, and prefcribes rules and meafures 
of penitence. 
See that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : 

Bring him his cn/effor, let him be prepar’d ; 

For that’s the utmoft of his pilgrimage. Shakefpeare. 

If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, difburthen 
yourfelf of it into the bofom of your co-fei/cr, who ftands 
between God and you to pray for you. Taylor. 

One muf be trufted ; and he thought her fit, 

As paffing prudent, and a parlous wit : 

To this fagacious confefor he went, 

And told her. Dryden's Wife of Bath. 

3- He who confeffes his crimes. Dié. 
ConFest. adj. [a poetical word for confeffed ] Open; known; 
acknowledged ; not concealed; not difputed. 
But wherefore fhould I feek, 
Since the perfidious author ftands confe/? ? 
This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
Conre’stiy. adv. [fiom confeft.] Undifputably ; evidently ; 
without doubt or concealment. 

They addrefs to that principle which is confe/fly predomi- 
nant in our nature. Dec:y of Piety. 

Conrrcient. «dj. [conficiens, Lat.] That caufes or procures ; 
effective. Did. 

Co'NFIDANT. 2. f. [e:nfident, French.) A perfon trufted with 
private affairs, commonly with affairs of love. 

Martin cormpofed his billct-doux, and intrufted it to his 


confidant. Arbuthnot and Pope's wéart. Scriblerus. 
To CONFIDE. v.n. [confid, Latin] To truft in; to put 
truft in. 


He alone won't betray, in whom none will confide. Congr. 
Co'xFipence. x /. [ccnfidentia, Latin ] 
3. Firm belicf of another’s integrity or veracity ; reliance. 
Society is built upon truft, and truft upon confidence of one 
another’s integrity. Souths Sermons. 
2. Truft in his own abilities or fortunc; fecurity ; oppofed to 
dejection or timidity. 
Alas, my lord, 
Your wifdom is confum’d in confidence : 
Do not go forth to-day. Shakefpeares Fulius Cafar. 
His times, being rather profperous than calm, had raifed 
his csiifidene by tuccels. Bacon's Henry VII. 
He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in himfelf, 
which fometimes intoxicated, and tranfported, and expofed 
him. Clarendon. 
3. Vitious boldnefs ; falfe opinion of his own excellencies; op- 
pofed to modcfty. t 
Thefe fervent reprehenders of things eftablifhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-fpirited men; but 
their confidence, for the moft part, rifcth from too much credit 
given to their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom free 
from errors. Hooker, Dedication. 
4. Confcioufnefs of innocence; honeft boldnefs; firmnefs of 
integrity. 
Be merciful unto them which have not the confidence of good 
works. 2 Efd. viii. 36. 
Juft cnfidence, and native rightcoufnefs, 
And honour. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. l. 1056. 
5. Truft in the goodnefs of another. 
Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we confi- 
dence towards God. ı Jo. ii. 21. 
6. That which gives or caufes confidence, boldnefs, or fecurity. 
Co'NFIDENT. adj [from confide. ] 
J. Affured bevond doubt. 
He is fo fure and confident of his particular ele€tion, as to 
refolve he can never fall. Hammond on Fundamentals 
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Tam confident, that very much may be done towards the 

improvement of philofophy. Boj lee 
2. Politive ; affirmative; dogmatical. 
3. Secure of fuccefs; without fear of mifcarriage. 

Both valiant, as men defpifing death ; both confident, as un+ 

wonted to be overcome. Suchiey. 
Douglas, and the Hot-fpur both together, 

Are confident againit the world in arms. Shakefp. Hen. 1V. 

Fe not confident in a plain way. Eeclus. xxxii. 21. 

People forget how little they know, when they grow confi- 
dent upon any prefent ftate of things. South's Sermons. 

4. Without fufpicion ; trufling without limits. 
He, true knight, 
No leffer of her honour confident, i 
Than I did truly find her, {takes this ring. Sha’. Cymbeline. 
Rome, be as juft and gracious unto me, 

As Iam confident and kind to thee. Shake/p. Tit. and Andr. 

5. Bold to a vice; clated with falfe opinion of his own excel - 
lencies ; impudent. 

Co'nripent. n. f. [from confide.] One trufted with fecrets. 

If ever it comes to this, that a man can fay of his confident, 
he would liave deceived mc, he has faid enough, South, 

You love me for no other end, 
But to become my confident and friend ; 
As fuch, I keep no fecret from your fight. Dryden's Auring 
Co/NFIDENTLY. adv. [from confident.) 
1. Without doubt; without fear of mifcarriage. 
We fhall not be ever the lefs likely to meet with fuccefs, if 
we do not expect it too cenfidcntly. Ltterbary's Sermons, 
2. With firm truft. 
‘The maid becomes a youth; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden. 
3. Without appearance of doubt; without fufpecting any failure 
or deficiency ; pofitively ; dogmatically. 

Many men leaft of all know what they themfelves moft 
confidently boat. Ben. /obnfon's Difcoveries. 

Ít is ftrange how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yct did build great matters upon them : the obfer- 
vation of fome of the bcit of them, delivered confidently, is, 
that a veffel filled with afhes will reccive the like quantity of 
water as if it had been empty; but this is utterly untrue. 

Baeen’s Natural Hiftery, N°. 34. 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but wife 
men will conclude firmly. Scuth, 
Co'NFIDENTNESS. n.f. [from confident.] Favourable opinion 
of one’s own power ; aflurance. Dit. 
ConFicura’rion. n.f. [configuration, French. ] 
1. The form of the various parts of any thing, as they are 
adapted to each other. 

The different efe&ts of fire and water, which we call heat 
and cold, refult from the fo differing configuration and agitation 
of their particles. Glanviile’s Scepf. c. 12. 

No other account can be given of the different animal fe- 
cretions, than the different configuration and ation of the folid 
parts. Arbuthiot on Aliments. 

There is no plaftick virtue concerned in fhaping them, but 
the configurations of the particles whereof they confilt. Woodw. 

z. The face of the horofcope, according to the afpects of the 
planets towards each other at any time. 

ToConri/curg. v. a. [trom figura, Latin.] To difpofe into 
any form. 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and other members 
of the body, fcattered and diftinét, at their full growth ; 
which coming together, cementing, and fo ccnfiguring them- 
felves into human thape, made lufty men. Bentleys Sermons. 

CO'NFINE, n. f. [confinis, Lat. Jt had formerly the accent on 
the laft fyllable.] Common boundary ; border ; edge. 
Here in thefe confines flily have | lurk’d, 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. Shase/p. Rich. III. 
You are old: 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the nezrocs are, 
are well watered. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 399. 

Twas ebbing darknefs, paft the noon of night, 

And Pofphor on the confines of the night.  Dryd. Fables. 

The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the fun, is 
applicable to duration, where no motion was; as the idea of 
a toot, taken from bodies here, to diftances beyond the confines 
ef the world, where are no bodics. Locke, 

Co'NFINE. adj. [confinis, Latin.] Bordering upon; beginning 
where the other ends; having one common boundary. 
To ConFi’NE. v. n. To border upon; to touch on different 
territories. . 
Half loft, I feek 
What readieft path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with heav’n. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 975: 
Full in the midft of this created fpace, 
Betwixt heav’n, earth, and fkies, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three. . Dryden. 
To Conri/ne. v.a. [confiner, Fr. confinis, Latin.] 
1. To bound; to limit. 
2. To 
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2: To fut up; to imprifon; to immure; to reftrain within 
certain limits. 
PIL not over the threfhold. 
Fy, you confine yourfelf moft unreafonably : come, you 
muft go vilit the good lady. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
I had been 
As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air; 
But now I'm cabbin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts. Shakef, eures Macbeth. 
. To reftrain; to tie up to. 
He is to confine himfelf to the compafs of numbers, and the 
flavery of rhime. Dryden. 
ConFi/NELEss. adj. [from confine.] Boundlefs ; unlimited; un- 
bounded ; without end. 
Black Macbeth 

Will eem as pure as fnow, and the poor flate 

Efteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 

With my confinelefs harms. Shakefpeare’s Macteth. 

CONFINEMENT. n.f. [from confine.] Imprifonment; incar- 
ceration ; reftraint of liberty. 
Our hidden foes, 

Now joyful from their long confinement rofe. Dryd Virgil. 

The mind hates reftraint, and is apt to fancy itfclf under 
confinement, when the fight is pent up in a narrow compafs. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 412. 

As to the numbers who are under this reftraint, people do 
not feem fo much furprifed at the c:nfinement of fome as the 
liberty of others. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 16. 

CoxrFi/ner. n. f. [from confine.] 
1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines; one that inhabits 
the extreme parts of a country. 
The fenate hath ftirr’d up the confiners. Shakef. Cymbelixe. 
Happy confiners you of other lands, 
That fhift your foil. 
2. A near neighbour. 

Though gladnefs and grief be oppofite in nature, yet they 
are fuch neighbours and confiwers in art, that the leaft touch 
of a pencil will tranflate a crying into a laughing face. /Votton. 

3. One which touches upon two different regions. 
The participles or confiners betwcen plants and living crea- 
tures,are fuch as have nv local motion ; fuch as oyfters Bacon. 
ConFi'NiTy. n.f. [confinitas, Latin.} Nearnefs; neighbour- 
hood. Di. 
To CONFI'RM. v. a. [confirmo, Latin.] 
1. To put paft doubt by new evidence. 
‘The teftimony of Chrift was confirmed in you. 1 Cor, i. 6. 
Whilft all the ftars, that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Corfirm the tidings as they roll, 

And fpread the truth from pole to pole. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. To fettle; to eftablifh either perfons or things. 
I confirm thee in the high priefthood, and appoint thee 
ruler. 1 Mac. xi. 57. 
Confirm the crown to me and to minc heirs. Sh. Henry VI. 
3. To fix; to radicate. 
Fernelius never curcd a confirmed pox without it. /Vifeman. 
4. To complete ; to perfect. 
He only liv’d but ’till he was a man ; 
The which no fooner had his prowels confirm’ d, 
But like a man he died. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
. To ftrengthen by new folemnitics or tics. 
That treaty, fo prejudicial, ought to have been remitted 
rather than confirmed. Swift. 
. To admit to the full privileges of a Chriftian, by impofition 
of hands. 
Thofe which are thus confirmed, are thereby fuppofed to be 
fit for admiffion to the facrament. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
ConFIRMARLE. adj. {from confirm.] That which is capable 
of inconteftible evidence. 

It may reccive a fpurious inmate, as is confirmable by many 

examples. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 17. 
CONFIRMA’'TION. x. f. [from confirm.] 
1. The a& of eftablifhing any thing or perfon; fettlement ; 
eftablifhment. 
Embrace and love this man. 
—-—With brother's love I do it.— 
And let heav’n 
Witnefs how dear I hold this confirmation! Shak. Hen. VIII. 
2. Evidence by which any thing is afcertained; additional 
proof. 
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A falfe report hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment. Shakefp. 
The fea-captains anfwered, that they would perform his 
command ; and, in confirmation thereof, promifed not to do 
any thing which befeemed not valiant men. Kvolles’s Hiffory. 
3. Proof; convincing teftimony. 
Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter fo confirmable, 
their affirmation carrieth but flow perfuafon. Brown. 
The arguments brought by Chrift for the confirmation of his 
doétrine, were inthemfelves fufficient. South's Sermons. 
4. An cccleftaftical rite, 


CON 


What is prepared for in catechifing, is, in the next place, 
performed by confirmation; a moft profitable ufage of the 
church, tranfcribed from the practice of the apoftles, which 
coniifts in two parts: the child's undertaking, in his own 
name, every part of the baptifmal vow, (having firft approved 
himfelf to underftand it); and to that purpofe, that he may 
more folemnly enter this obligation, bringing fome godfather 
with him, not now (as in baptifm) as his procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as a witnefs to tcftify his entering this 
obligation. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

CONFIRMA'TOR. n.f. [from confirmo, Latin} An attefter 5 
he that puts a matter paft doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive corfirmator, and teft of 
things uncertain, the fenfe cf man. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ConFi/RMATORY. adj. [from confirm] Giving additional 
teftimony ; c{tablifhing with new force. 
CONFI'RMEDNESS. x. j. [from confirmed. ] 

radication. 

If the difficulty arife from the confirmedne/s of habit, every 
refiftance, as it weakens the habit, abates the difficuity. 

Decay of Piety. 
CONFIRMER. n.f. {from confirm.] One thet confirms; one 
that produces evidence or ftrength; an attefter; an elta- 
blifhier. 
Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words? 

Then fpeak again. Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 

The oath of a lover is no flronger than the word of a 
tapfter: they are both the cofirmers of falfe rechonings. Shuz. 

ConrFi'scaBLE. adj. [from confifate.] Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONFI'SCATE. v. a. [confifcare, confifquer, i.e. in pubscun 
addicere, from fiftus, which originally fignifieth a hamper, 
pannier, bafket, or freil; but metonymically the emperor's 
treafure, becaufe it was anciently kept in fuch hampers. Cowel. } 
To transfer private property to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he fhould be banifhed, and his whole 
chate confi;cuted and feized, and his houfes pulled down. Bacon, 

Whatever fith the vulgar fry excel, 
Relong to Czfar, wherefoe’er they fwim, 
By their own worth confifcated to him. Dryd. Juv. Set. iv. 
ConFiscaTe. adj. [from the verb.] Transforred to the pub- 
lick as forfeit. 


Confirmed ftate ; 


Thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confi/cate 
Unto the ftate of Venice. Shatefp. Mer hant of Venice. 
Conrisca’/tion. n. f. [from confiftate.] The act of transierr- 
ing the forfeited goods of criminals to pubiick ufe. 3 
It was in every man’s eye, what great iorfeitures and c:nfi/- 
cations he had at that prefent to help himfelf. Bacon’s H. Vil. 
Co'nFirenr. n.f [confitens, Latin.] One confefiing; one 
who confeffes his faults. 
A wide difference there is between a mecr confitent anda 
true penitent. Decay of Piety. 
Co'nriture. n. f. [French, from confectura, Latin.] A fweet- 
meat; a confection. 
It is certain, that there be fome houfes wherein confitures 
and pies will gather mould more than in others. Bacon. 
We contain a confiture houfe, where we make all fwcet- 
meats, dry and moift, and divers pleafant wincs. Bacon. 
To Conri'x. v. a. [configo confixum, Latin.] To fix down; to 
falten. 
As this is true, 
Let me in fafety raife me from my knees; 
Or elfe, for ever be confixed here, 
A marble monument ! Shakefp. Meafure for Meajure. 
ConFia/GRANT. adj. [conflagrans, Latin.] Burning toge- 
ther; involved in a general fire. 
Then raife 
From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d and refin’d, 
New heav’ns, new earth. Miiton’s Pavadife Loft, b. xii. 
CONFLAGRA'TION. n.f. [{conflagratic, Latin. ] 
1. A general fire fpreading over a large {pace. 
The opinion deriveth the complexion from the deviaticn of 
the fun, and the c:nflagration of all things under Phaeton. 
Brown’s Vu'gar Errours, b. vi. e 10. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen’d harvefts crow, 
The running conflagration {preads below. Addif. Ovid's Met. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increafe, notwithitanding what 
floods and conflagrations, and the religious profeffion of celi- 
bacy, may have inter:upted. Rentley’s Sermons. 
2. It is generally taken for the fire which fhall confume this 
world at the confummation of things. 
CoNFLA'TION. n. f. [conflatum, Latin.) 
1. The a& of blowing many inftruments together. 
The fweeteft and beft harmony is, when every part or in- 
{trument is not heard by itfelf, but a conflation of them all. 
Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N°, 225. 
2. A cafting or melting of metal. 

CowFie/xurk. n. f. [conflexura, Latin.] A bending or turning. 
To CONFLICT. v.n. [confligo, Lat.) To ftrive ; to conteit 5 
to fight; to ftruggle; to contend; to encounter; to engage. 
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Bare unhoufed trunks 
To the confi Ting elements expufed, 
Anfwer mcer nature. 


Pour dephlegined {pirit of vinegar upon falt of tartar, and 
there will be fuch a conic? or ebullition, as if there were fearce 
two more contrary bodies in nature. Boyle's Scept. Chym. 

2. A combat; a fight between two. Itis feldom ufed of a ge- 
neral battle 

The licklefs conflict with the giant ftout, 
Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he ftood in doubt. 
Fairy Qucen, b. i. can. 7. flanz. 26. 
It is my father’s face, 

Whom in this confiié? { unawares have kill'd. Shak. H. VI. 

3. Conteft; ttrite; contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and 
her: they never meet but there’s a fkirmifh of wit between 
them.— Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our laft confiic?, 
four of his five wits went halting off. Shakefpeare. 

4. Struggle; agony; pang. 

No aflurance touching victories can make prefent conflić?s 
fo twect and eafy, but nature will fhun and fhrink from tnem. 

Hooker, b. v. fect. 48. 

If he attempt this great change, wiih what labour and con- 

fic? muft he accomplith it? Rogers's Sermon. 
He perceiv’d 

Th’ unequal confi? then, as angels look 

On dying faints. Lhemfon’s Summer, l. 1190. 

Co’NFLUENCE. 1. f. [confuo, Latin.) 

3. Lhe junction or union of feveral itreams. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shake/. 

Nimrod, who ufurped dominion over the reft, fat down 
in the very confluence of all thofe rivers which watered Para- 
dife. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

Bagdct is beneath the confluence of Tigris and Euphrates. 

Brerewood on Languages. 

In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein, the common channel of the blood. bentley. 

2. The act of crowding to a place. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all men’s con- 
fruencey and for all matters, to yourfelf. Bacon's Adv. to Villiers. 

3. Aconcourfe ; a multitude crouded into one place. 

This will draw a confluence of people from all parts of the 
country. Tempie. 

CO'NFLUENT. adj. [confluens, Lat.] Running one into an- 
othcr; mecting. 

At length, to make their various currents one, 

The congregated floods together run : 

‘Thefe confiuent itreams make fome great river’s head, 

By itores itill melting and detcending fed. blackm. Creation. 

Co'né tux. n. fe [conflusio, Latin.] 

te lhe union of {teveral currents ; concourfe. 

He quickly, by the general couflux and concourfe of the 

+ whole people, ftreightened his quarters. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Crowd; multitude colle&ted. 

‘Fo the gates cait round thine eye, and fee 

What confiux illuing forth, or ent’ring in. Milt. Par. Reg. 

CONFORM. ad). [conformis, Latin.] Afuming the fame form ; 
wearing the fame form ; refembling. 

Variety of tunes doth difpoie the fpirits to variety of paf- 
fions confer unto them. Ba ons Natural Hiftory, b. x. 

To CONFO/RM. v. a. [conformo, Latin.] To reduce to the 
like appearance, thape, or manner with fomcthing elfe. 

Then followed that moit natural effc€t of conforming one’s 
{elf to that which fhe did like. Sidney, b. ii. 

‘The apcttles did conform the Chriftians as much as might 
be, according to the pattern of the Jews. Hooker, b. iv. fir. 

Demand of them wherefore they conform not themi{clves 
unto the order of the church? Hooker, b. iii. 

To Conro'rmM. v.a. Tocomply with; to yicld to. 

Among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare. 

CoxFoRMAPLE. adj. [from conform.) 

1. Having the fame form ; ufing the fame manners; agrecing 
cither in exterior or moral characters ; fimilar ; refcmbling. 

‘Lhe Gentiles were not made conformable unto the Jews, 
in that which was neceilarily to ccafe at the coming of Chrift. 

Hocker, bo iv. feet. 11. 

2. It has fomcetimes to before that with which there is agrec- 
ment. 

He gives a reafon conformable to the principles. 

3. Sometimes with. 

T ‘The fragments of Sappho give us a tafte of her way of 
writing, pertectly conformable with that character we find of 
her. Addifon's Speélator, N°. 223. 

4 Lae fuitable ; not oppofite; confiftent. 

Vou. Í. 


Dryden jun. Juv. 
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Nature iy very confonant and conformatle to herfelf. Newton 
The productions of a great genius, with many lapfes, are 
preferable to the works of an interiour author, {Crupuloufly ex 
act, and conformalle to all the rules of correét writing. Addijon. 
5. Compliant ; ready to follow dircéticns ; fubmifiive; peace- 
ab.c; obfcquious. 
I've been to you a true ahd humble wife, 
At all time to your will conformable. Shakefpeare’s Hea. VN. 
For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield themfelves willingly 
conformable, in whatever fhould be required, it was their 
duty. Hooker, b. iv. ea. 14. 
Such fpiritual deluffons are reformed by a conformable deva- 
tion, and the well-tempered zeal of the true Chriftian fpirit. 
Stratt’s Sermons. 
Coxro/rMaBLy. adv. [from conformable] With conformity ; 
agreeably ; fuitably. , 
So a man obferve the agreement of his own imaginations, 
and talk conformably, it is all certainty. Locke. 
I have treated of the fex conformatly to this definition. Addi/. 
ConFoRMa’Tion. m. f. [French; conformatio, Latin. ] 
1. The form of things as relating to each other; the par- 
ticular texture, and confiftence of the parts of a body, and 
their difpofition to make a whole; as, light of different co- 


lours is reflected from bodies according to their different confor- 
mation. 

Varictics are found in the different natural fhapes of the 
mouth, and feveral conformations of the organs. Holder’s Elem. 

Where there happens to be fuch a ftructure and conforma- 
tion of the carth, as that the fire may pafs freely unto thcte 
fpiracles, it then readily gets out. /¥odivard's Nat. Hiftory. 

2. The act of producing fuitablencfs, or conformity to any 
thing. 

Verte and vice, fin and holinefs, and the c:mformation ot 
pur hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and mora- 
lity, are thing: of more confequence than the furniture of 
underftanding. Watts. 

Conro/rmist. n.f. [from conform.] One that complies 
with the worfhip of the church of England ; not a diffenter. 

Conro’rmity. n. f. [from conform.] 

1. Similitude; refemblance; the ftate of having the fame cha- 
racter of manners or form. 

By the knowledge of truth, and exercife of virtue, man, 
amoneft the creatures of this world, afpireth to the greatcft 
conformity with God. Hooker, b.i. fe. 5. 

Judge not what is beft 

By pleafure, though to nature feeming mect ; 

Created as thou art to nobler end, 

Holy and pure, confirmity divine! Miltons Paradife Loft, 

Space and duration have a great conformity in this, that they 
are juftly reckoned amongft our fimple ideas. Lo-ke. 

This metaphor would not have becn fo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental tafte and the fenfitive 
tafte. Adif s Spectator, N°. 400, 

2. It has in fome authors with before the model to which the 
conformity is made. 

The end of all religion is but to draw us to a conformity with 
God. Decay of Piety. 

3. In fome to. 

We cannot be otherwife happy but by our conferm'ty to 
God. T t:lotfon. 

Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath difpofed 
us to let our old wooden dark houfes fall to decay.  Graunt. 

4. Confiftency. 

Many inftances prove the conformity of the eflay with the 

notions of Hippocrates. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Conrorta’rion. n.f. [from confirte, a low Latin word.] 
Collation of ftrength; corroboration. 
For corroboration and confortati-n, take fuch bodies as are 
of aftringent quality, without manifeft cold. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 
To CONFOUND. v.a. [confondre, Fr. confundo, Latin.] 
1. To mingle things fo that thcir feveral forms or natures can- 
not be difcerned. 

Lct us go down, and there cnfound their language, that 
they may not underftand one another’s fpeech. Gen. xi. 7- 

2. Lo perplex; to compare or mention without due dif- 
tinclion. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, becaufe they 
agrec in many things, to be confounded. Boy'ès Hifi. of Fludity. 

They who ftrip not ideas from the marks men ufe for them, 
but confound them with words, muit have cndlefs difpute. Locke, 

3- To difturb the apprchenfion by indiftin& words or notions, 

Tam yet to think, that men find their fimple ideas agree, 
though, in difcourfe, they confound onc another with different 
names. Licke. 

4. To throw into confternation; to perplex; to terrify ; to 
amaze; to aftonifh; to ftupify. 
So fpake the fon of God ; and Satan ftood 
A while as mute, confounded what to fay. Milt, Par. Reg. 
Now with furies furrounded, 

Defpairing, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amid{t Rhodope’s {nows. 

5. To deftroy; to overthrow. 4 
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Let thera be cosfownded in all their power and might, and 
let their flrength be broken. Dan. xxi. 
The gods cosfornd thee! do’ft thou hold there Rill? Shak. 
Cosro'UnDED, par icip. adj. [from confound. | Hateful; dc- 
tei'able; enormous ; odious: a low cant word. 

A molt confounded reafon for his brutith conception. Grew. 

Sir, have heard another ftory, 

Fe was a moft confounded Tory ; 

And grew, cr he is much bely’d, 

Extremely dull before ke dy’d. Swift. 

Coxfo'undeDLY. adv [from confounded.) Hatefully; fhame- 
fully : a low or ludicrous word. 

You are confounded'y given to fquirting up and down, and 
chattering. L’ Eftrange. 

Thy fpeculations begin to fmell confoundedly of woods and 
meadows. 3 Addijon’s Spetiator, Teorey De 

Con¥o'UNDER. n. f. [from confound.] He who difturbs, per- 
„plexes, terrifics, or deftroys. 

CONFRATE'RNITY. m. f. [from con and fraternitas, Latin.] A 
brotherhood; a body of men united for fome religious 
purpofe. 

We find three days appointed every ycar to be kept, and 
a cinfraternity cftablifhed for that purpofe with the laws of it. 

b Sti lingfiect's Defence of the Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 
Conrrica’tion, x. j. [from con and frico, Lat.] The act of 
rubbing againft any thing. 

It hath been reported, that ivv hath grown out of a ftag’s 
horn ; which they fuppofe did rather come from a confrication 
of the horn upon the wy, than from the horn itfelf.> Bacon. 

To CONFRONT. v.a. [confronter, French. ] 
1. To ftand againft another in full view ; to face. 
He fpoke, and then confronts the bull ; 
And on his ample forchead, aiming full, 
The deadly ftroke defcended. Drydens Virg. £n. 
2. To ftand face to face, in oppofition to another. 

We began to lay his unkindnefs unto him : he feeing him- 
felf confronted by fo many, went not to denial, but to juftify 
his cruel falfhood. Sidney, b. ii. 

In thefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches did inter- 
changcably both confront the Jews and concur with them. 

Hooker, b.i. fee. 11. 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anfwer'd blows, 
Strength match’d with ftrength, and power confronted power. 
Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
Eellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with felf comparifons, 
Point againft point rebellious, arm ’gainft arm. Shak, Mach. 
3. To oppofe one evidence to another in open court. 
4. To compare one thing with another: 
When I confront a medal with a verfe, I only fhew you the 
fame defign cxecuted by different hands. AÆdadifon on Medals. 
Conrronra'rion. n. j. [ French. ] The act of bringing 
two evidences face to face. 
To CONFU'SE. v. a. [confufus, Latin.] 
1. Yo diforder ; to difperfe irregularly. 
2. To mix, not feparate. 
3. To perplex, not diftinguifh ; to obfcure. 

We may have aclear and diftinét idea of the exiftence of 
many things, though our ideas of their intimate effences and 
caufes are very confufed and obfcure. Watts s Logick. 

4. Yo hurry the mind. 

Confus’d and fadly fhe at length replics. Pepe's Statius. 
Covru'sep.y. adv. [from confu/ed. | 
1. In amixed mafs; without feparation. 

‘Vhefe four nations are every where mixt in the Scriptures, 
hecaufe they dwelt confu/edly together. Raleigh s Hiftory. 

2. Indiftinétly ; one mingled with another. 
‘Th’ inner court with horror, noife and tears, 

Confus diy fll'd ; the women’s fhrieks and cries 

The arched vaults re-echo. 

On mount Vefuvius next he fix’d his eyes, 

And faw the fmoaking tops confus’dly rife ; 

A hidcous ruin ! Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

I viewed through a prifm, and faw them moft confufedly de- 
fined, fo that I could not diftinguifh thcir fmaller parts from 


Denham. 


ene another. Newton's Opt. 
Heroes and heroincs fhouts confus’ly rife, 
And bafe and treble voices ftrike the fkies. Pope. 


3. Not clearly ; not plainly. 
He confufedly and obfcurely delivered his opinion, Clarendon. 
4. Tumultuoufly ; haftily ; not deliberately ; not exactly. 

‘The propriety of thoughts and words, which are the hid- 

den beauties of a play, arc but confufedly judged in the vehe- 

_mence of action. Dryden's Dedicat. ta tre Spanifh Fryar. 

Conru srpness. n. f. [from cunfufed.] Want of diftinctnefs ; 
want of clearnefs. 

Hitherunto tefe titles of honour carry a kind of confufedl- 
nefs, and rather betokened a fucceffive office than an eftablifhed 
dignity. Carew’s Survey of Cornwwal. 
; The caufe of the confu/edne/s cf our notions, next to natural 
inability, is want of attention. Norris. 

Coxru'sins. n. f. [from confufe J 
k, Irregular mixture ; tumultuous medly ; diforder. 
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God, only wife, to punifh pride of wit, 
Among men’s wits hath this confufion wrought; 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did 
3y tongues confusion was to ruin brought. 


hit, 
Davies. 


2. Tumult. 
-God is not a god of {edition and confi fion, but of order and 
of peace. Hooter, Preface. 


‘This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when thefe fellows ran about the ftreets ; 
Crying confufien. Shakefpeare’s Coriclanus. 
3. Indiftinét combination. 
The confusion of two different ideas, which a cuftomary 
connexion of them in their minds hath made to them alme l 
one, fills their head with falfe views, and their reafonings with 
falfe confequences. Loches 
4. Overthrow; deftruction. 
The ftrength of thcir illufion, , 
Shall draw him in to his confu/ion. Shatefpeare's Macbeth. 
5. Aftonifhment ; diftraétion of mind ; hurry of ideas. ` 
Confufion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev’ry heart, : 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulpas, € 
O’crcame the pilot’s art. Spectator, N°. 480. 
ConFruTAPLE. adj. [from confute ]} Pofible to be difproved 5 
pofiible to be fhewn falie: pd è- 
At the laft day, that inquifiter fhall not prefent to God a 
bundle of calumnies, or confatable accufations ; but will ofer 
unto his omnifcience a true lift of our tranfgreffions. brown. 
Conrura’tion. n. f. [confutatio, Latin J ‘The aét of con- — 
futing ; difproof. 
To CONFU'TE. v. a. [confute, Latin.] To convict of errout 
or falfhood ; to difprove. 
He could on either fide difpute ; 
Confute, change hands, and {till confute. Budibras. 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there- 
upon to live as if there were nonc, but, when he dies, tofind — 
himfelf confuted in the flames, muft be the height of woe. South. 
CONGE. `n. f. [conge, French. ] 
1. AG of reverence; bow; courtefy. 
The captain falutes you with conge profound, i 
And your ladyfhip curt’fies half way to the ground. Swift. 
2. Leave; farewel. 
So, courteous conge both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. Fairy Qu. 
To Co'ncr. v. n. [from the noun.] To take leave. 
I have cengeed with the duke, and done my adieu with his 
neareft. Shakefpeare’s Alls well that ends we.l. 
CO'NGE D’ELIRE is French; and fignifies, in common law, 
the king’s permiffion royal to a dean and chapter, in time of va- 
cation, to chufe a bifhop. ‘The king, as fovereign patron of 
all archbifhopricks, bifhopricks, and other ecclefiaftical benc- 
fices, had, in ancient times, the free appointment of all ec- 
clefiaftical dignities; invefting them firit per baculum & an- 
nulum, and afterwards by his letters patent. In procefs cf 
time he made the election over to others, under certain forms | 
and conditions; as, that they fhould, at every vacation, before 
they chufe, demand of the king a congé d’elire, that is, licence 
to procecd to election. Ciwel. 
A woman, when fhe has made her own choice, for form's 
fake, fends a conge delire to her friends. Speat-r, N®547 528 
Co'nce. n.f. [in architeGture.] A moulding in form of a quar- 
ter round, or a cavetto, which ferves to feparate two members, 
from one another: fuch is that which joins the fhaft of the 
column to the cinéture. Chambers- 
To CONGE'AL. v.a. [congelo, Latin.] 
1. To turn, by froft, from a fluid to a folid ftate. 
What more miraculous thing may be told, 
Than ice, which is congeal’ d with fenfelefs cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? 
In whofe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to fnow congealed. Thomfon's Winters 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 
Oh, gentlemen, fee! fee, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afreth. Shak. R.I. 
Too much fadnefs hath .engeal’d your blood. Shakefpcare. 
ToConce/AL. v.n. To concrete; to gather into a mafs by 
cold. 
When water vongeals, the furface of the ice is fmooth and 
level, as the furface of the water was before. Burnet’s Theory. 
Conce/ALMENT. 7. f. [from congea!.] The clot formed by 
conzelation ; concretion. 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends; 
Tell them your feats, whilft they with joyful tears 
Wrath the congealment from your wounds. Sh. Ant. and Cheap. 
CONGE'LABLT. adj. {from cmzeal.] Suiccptible of congela- * 
tion; capable of lofing its fluidity. 
[he confiftencics of bodies are very divers: denfe, rarcy 
tanzible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, foft, congelable, not isn- 
gelle, liquefiable, not liquefable. Bacsi, N°. 839. 
‘The chymifts define fals, from fome cf its properties, to be 
a body fixable in the fire, and ængelable again by cold into 
brise gickes or cryflals. Uyluthnot sn Adame. 
ConcrLa'T.en- 


Spenler. 
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Concera’tion. mf. [from conzeal.] 
2. AĞ of turning fiuids to tolids. 

The capillary tubes are obftructed either by outward com- 
prefiion or convelution of the fluid. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There are congeations of the redundant water, precipita- 
tions, and many other opcrations. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. State of being congealed, or made folid. 

Many. waters and fprings will never freeze; and many 

sarts in fivers and Jakes, where there are mineral erruptions, 
will ftill perfifl without conge‘ation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CONGENER. n. J. [Latin.} Of the fame kind or nature. 

The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurcl, to 

which it is a congener. Wiilicr: 
ConGiNneRous. adj. [ congener, Latin.] Of the fame kind; 
arifing from the fame original. 

Thofe bodies, being of a congenercus nature, do readily re- 
ceive the imprethons of their nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

From extreme and Jafting colds proceeds a great run of 
-apoplexics, and other congencrous difeafes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Concu’neRousness. x. f. [from congenerous.] The quality of 
being from the fame original; belonging to the fame 
clafs. Di. 

CONG'ENIAL. adj. [con and genius, Lat.] Partaking of the 
fame genius ; kindred ; cognate. 

He fprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com- 
pofure, as we may term it, to the likeacfs of our late fove- 
rcign and matter. Watton. 

You look with pleafure on thofe things which are fome- 
what congeniul, and of a remote kindred to your own con- 
ceptions. Dryden's Dedication of Juvenal. 

amit with the love of fifter arts we came, 

And met congexial, mingling flame with flame. Pope's Epift. 

He acquires a courage, and ftiffnefs of opinion, not at all 

congenial with him. Sw:/t on the Diffentions in Athens and Reme. 

CONGENIALITY. n.f. [trom congenial.] Participation of the 
fame genius; cognation of mind. 

CONGE'NIALNESS. z. jı [from congenial.] Cognation of mind. 

Conce’Nnire. adj. {congenitus, Latin.] Of “the fame birth; 
born with another ; connate; begotten together. 

Many conclufions of moral and intelleétual truths, feem, 
upon this account, to be congenite with us, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of the foul. = Ha/e’s Origin. 

Did we learn an alphabct in our embryo-ftate! And how 

- comes it to pafs, that we are not aware of any fuch congenite 
apprehenfions ? Glanuille’s Scepf. c. 5. 

Co'xcer. n.f. [congrus, Latin.] The fea-eel. 

- Many fifh, whofe fhape and nature are much like the eel, 
frequent both the fea and frefh rivers ; as the mighty conger, 
taken often in the Severn. Walton s Angler. 
Coxce'RIEs. n. f. [Latin.] A mafs of fmall bodies heaped up 

`: tozether. 

‘The air is nothing but a congeries or heap of finall, and, 
for the moft part, of flexible particles, of feveral fizes, and 
of all kinds of figures. Boyle. 

To CONGE'ST. v. a. [congers, congeflum, Lat.] To heap up; 

to gather together. 

Conce’sirsts. adj. [from congef,] That may be pes 

; 1. 


up 
F | CoNGE'sTION. n f. [conge/tio, Latin. ] 
~ Acolleétion of matter, as in abfcefles and tumours. Quincy. 
© Congeftion is then faid to be the caufe of a tumour, when 
the growth of it is flow, and without pain. Vif man. 
Co'wcrary. n f. [congiarium, from congius, a meafure of corn, 
r © Lat] A gift diftributed to the Roman people or foldiery, 


i originally in corn, afterwards in money. 
A We fee on them the emperor and general officers, ftanding 
J as thev diftributed a congiary to the foldicrs or people. Addi/:n. 
Ç To CONGLACIATE. v. n. [conglaciatus, Latin.] To turn 
2 to ice. 
F No ather doth properly conglaciate but water; for the de- 
termination of quickiilver is properly fixation, and that of 
milk cozgulation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 1. 


ConcLacia’rion. n. f. [from conglaciate.] The itate of being 
© changed, or aét of changing into ice. 
If cryftal be a ftone, it is concreted by a mineral fpirit and 
lapidifical principles; for, while it remained in a fluid body, 
it was a fubject very unfit for proper conglaciation. Brown. 
— VoCONGLOBALE. v. a. [conglobatus, Latin.] To gather 
into a hard firm ball. 
The tcfticle, as is faid, is one large conglobated gland, con- 
fiting of foft fibres, all in one convolution. Grew's Cofmol. 
Co'xctozaTe. adj. [trom the verb.] Moulded into a firm 
ball, of which the fibres are not diftinétly vifible. 
Fluids are ieparated from the blood in the liver, and the 
other conglobate and conglomerate glands. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
‘Co'nciovarery. adv. [from conglobate] In a fpherical 
form. Diä. 
| ECONGLORA'TION. n.f. [from songlebate.] A round body ; 
é collcétion into a round mafs. . 
: In this {pawn are difcerncd many fpecks, or little congloba- 
gins, which in time become black. 
Browns Vulgar Errours. 
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To Conctolst. v. a. [conglo'o, Lat.] To gather into around 
mafs ; to confolidate in a ball. 
Then he founded, then corglol’d 
Like things to like. © Avilton’s Paradife Loefl, b. vii. l. 239% 
For all their centre found, 

Hung to the goddels, and coher’d around : 

Not clofer, ob in orb conclob'd, arc feen 

‘he buzzing becs about their dufly quecn. Pepe's Dunciad. 

To ConcLo'geE. v. n. ‘To coalefce into a round mafs. 
Thither they 
Hafted with glad precipitance, up-roll’d 
As drops on duft cengloling from the dry. Milon's Par. Loft. 
To CONGLO/MERATE. v.a. [congl ero, Lat.] ‘To gather 
into a ball, like a lall of thrcad; to inweave into a round 
mals. 

The liver is one great conglomerated gland, compofed of in- 
numerable fmall glands, each of which confifteth of folt 
fibres, in a diftinét or feparate convolution. Grew’s Cofmol. 

ConGLo/MERATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
1e Gathered into a round ball, fo as that the conftituent parts 
and fibres are diftin&t. 

Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other conglob:te 
and ccnglomerate glands. Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 

2. Collected ; twifted together. 

The beams of light, when they are multiplied and cenglo- 

merate, generate heat. Bacons Natural Hiflory, N°. 207. 
CONGLOMERA'TION. 2. f. [from conglomerate. | 
t. Collection of matter into a loofe ball. 
2, Intertexture; mixture. 

The multiplication and congl meration of founds doth genc- 

rate rarefaction of the air. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. N°. 267. 

To CONGLU'TINATE. v.a. [ conglutino, Latin.] To ce- 
ment; to reunite ; to heal wounds. 

‘Vo ConGLU'TINATE. v n. To coalefce; to unite by the in- 
tervention of a callous. 

ConcLutina/Tion. x. f. [from conglutinate ] 
uniting wounded bodies ; rcunion ; healing. 

The caufe is a temperate conglutixation; for both bodies are 
clammy and vifcous, and do bridle the deflux of humours to 
the hurts. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 677. 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing the union or con- 
glutination of parts feparated by a wound. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

ConcLu’TINATIVE. adj. [from conglutinate.] Having the 
power of uniting wounds. 

ConcLurina’ror. n. f. [from couglutinate.] That which has 
the power of uniting wounds. 

The ofteocolla is recommended as a conglutinator of broken 
bones. Wo:dward on Foffils. 

CoNGRA'TULANT. adi. [from congratulate.] Rejoicing in par- 
ticipation ; exprefling participation of another’s joy. 
Forth rufh’d in hafte the great confulting pecrs, 
Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like jo 
Congratulant approach’d him. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. 
To CONGRA’TULATE. v. a. [ gratulor, Latin. ] 
1. To compliment upon any happy event; to exprefs joy for 
the good of anothcr. 

I congratulate our Englifh tongue, that it has becn enriched 
with words from all our neighbours. Watts’s Logick. 

2. It has fometimes the accufative cafe of the caufe of joy, and 
to before the perfon. e 

An ecclefialtical union within yourfelves, I am rather ready 
to congratulate to you. Spratt’s Sermons. 

The fubjects of England may cengratulate to themfelves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency of our 
king fecure us. Dryden's Preface to Aurengzebe. 

To ConGra’TULATE. v.n. To rejoice in participation. 

I cannot but, with much pleafure, congratulate with my 
dear country, which hath outdone all Europe in advancing 
converfation. Swifts Introduciion to Genteel Converfation. 

Concratuca’Tion. n.f. [from congratulate. ] 

1. The aé& of profefling joy for the happinefs or fuccefs of 
another. 

2. The form in which joy for the happinefs of another is pro- 
fefled. 

CONGRA'TULATORY. adj. [from congratulate.) Exprefiing joy 
for the good fortune of another. 

To Concran’e. v. n. [from gre, French.] 
accord; to join; to unite. 

Por government, 

Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 

Congreeing in a full and natural clofe. Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 

To CONGRE'ET. v. n. [from con and grect.] To falute reci- 
procally. 


The act of 


To agree; to 


My office hath fo far prevail’d, 
That face to face, and royal eye to cye, 

You have congreeted. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
To CONGREGATE. v.a. [e:ngrego, Lat.] -To collc& to- 

gethcr ; to affemble ; to bring into one place. 
Any multitude of Chriftian men congregated, may be termed 
by the name of a church. Hooker, b. iit. fei. 1. 
Thefe waters were afterwards congregated, and called the 
fea. Raleigh's Hiftory of the Wirid. 
Tempelts 
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"Tempel themfclves, high feas, and howling winds, 

The gutter'd rocks and congregated fands, 

As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures. Shatcfpeare’s Othello. 

Che dry land, earth ;,and the great receptacle 
OF congregated waters, he call’d feas ; 
And faw that it was good. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vit. 
Heat congregates homogeneal bodies, and {cparates hete- 
rogencal ones, Newton's Ofte 

Light, congregated by a burning glafs, acts molt upon ful- 
phurcous bodies, to turn them into fre. Newton's Oft. 

‘To CONGREGATIE. v.n, To aflemble; to meet; to gather 
together. 
He rails, 
Ev'n there where merchants moft do congregate, 
On me, my bargains. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
’Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 
Co/NGREGATE. adj. {from the verb.} Collected; campaét. 

Where the matter is moft congregate, the cold is the greater. 

Bacon's Natural Ht/lory, N°. 72. 

ConGREGA’TIon. n. /. [from congregate. ] 
1. A collection ; a mafs of various parts brought together. 

This brave o’erhanging firmament appears no other thing 
to me, than a foul and peftilent congregation of vapours. Shak. 

2. An affembly met to worfhip God in pubdlick, and hear 
do€trine. 

The words which the minifter firft pronounceth, the whole 
congregation fhall repeat after him. Hooker, b. v. fe. 36. 

The praétice of thofe now-a-days that prefer houfes 
before churches, and a conventicle before the congregation. 

South's Sermons. 

If thofe preachers, who abound in epiphonema’s, would 
look about them, they would find part of their congregati:n 
out of countenance, and the other afleep. Swift. 

3. CONGREGATIONS of Cardinals, are aflemblies diftributed by 
the pope into feveral chambers, like our offices and courts. 
Chambers. 
ConGREGAa’TIONAL. adj. [from congregation.) Publick; per- 
taining to a congregation or affembly. 
CONGRESS. n.f. [congreffus. Latin. } 
1. A meeting; a fhock; a conflict. 
Here Pallas urges on, and Laufus there ; 

Their congre/s in the field great Jove with{tands, 

Both doom’d to fall, but fall by greater hands. Dryd. Æn. 

From thefe laws may be deduced the rules of the congreffes 
and reflections of two bodies. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

2. An appointed meeting for fettlement of affairs between dif- 
ferent nations. 

CONGRE'SSIVE. adj. [from congre/s.] Meeting; encountering ; 
coming together. 

If it be underftood of fexes conjoined, all plants are fe- 
male; and if of disjoined, and congreffive generation, there is 
no male or female in them. Brown’s Vulgar Erroursy b. ii c. 6. 

To CONGRUE. v. n. [from congruo, Latin] To agree; to 
be confiftent with ; to fuit; to be agrecable to any purpofe. 
Our fovereign procefs imports at full, 
By letters congruing to that effect, 
The prefent death of Hamlet. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
CONGRU'ENCE. n.f. [congruentia, Latin.) Agreement; fuit- 
ablenefs of one thing to another ; confiftency. 
CoNGRU'ENT. adj. [congruens, Latin.) Agrecing ; correfpon- 
dent. 

Thefe planes were fo feparated as to move upon a common 
fide of the congruent {quares, as an axis. Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 

Concrutty. n f. [from congruc.] 
1. Suitablenefs ; agreeablenefs. 

Concaru'ty of opinions to our natural conftitution, is one 

great incentive to their reception. Glanville. 
2. Fitnefs; pertinence. 

A whole fentence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 

particle. tdney. 
3. Confequence of argument; reafon ; confiftency. 

With what congruity doth the church of Rome deny, that 

her enemies do at all appertain to the church of Chrift? Hook. 
4. [In geometry.} Figures or lines which exactly correfpond, 

when laid over one another, are in congruity. 
Co/nGRUMENT. n. jJ. [from congrue.] Fitnefs; adaptation. 

The congrumnt and harmonious fitting of periods in a fen- 
tence, hath almoft the faftening and force of knitting and con- 
nexion. Ben. “Fobnf.n’s Difcov. 

Co'xcruous. adj. [congruus, Latin.] 
1. Agreeable to; confiftent with. 

The exiftence of God is fo many ways manifeft, and the 
obedience we owe him fo cougruous to the light of reafon, 
that a great part of mankind give teflimony to the law of 
Nature. Locke. 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to; proportionate or commen- 
furate. 

The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they in- 


finitely congruous to one another. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
3- Rational, oe. 
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Motives that addrefs themfelves to our reafon, are fittcft to 
be employed upon reafonable creatures: it is no ways con- 
agruous, that God fhould be always frightening men into an 
ucknowledyment of the truth. Atterbury. 

Co/nGruousty. adu. {trom congruous.] Suitably; pertinent- 
ly; confiftently. 

‘This conjeéture is to be regarded, becaufe, congruoufly unto 
it, one having warmed the bladder, found it then lighter than 
the oppofite weight. Boyle’s String of the Air. 

Co'xtcar. } adj. (conicus, Latin. ] Having the form of a 
Co'niıcK. $ cone, or round pyramid. 
‘Tow’ring firs in conick forms arife, A 

And with a pointed {pear divide the fkies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a conick figure : the bafis is oblong. Veodw. 

They are conical velicls, with their bafes towards the heart; 
and as they pafs on, their diameters grow ftill lefs and lefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Co!NIcaLiy. adv. [from conical ] In form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, fhaped conically, or like a fugar loaf, 
filled with water, no liquor falls through the holes at the bot- 
tom, whilft the gardener keeps his thumb upon the orifice at 
the top. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

Co'ntcaLness. n. f. [from conical.] The ftate or quality of 
being conical. J 
Conick Section. n.f. A curve line arifing from the fection of 
a cone by a plane. 
Co'nick Sedions. } n. f. That part of geometry which confideis 
Co'nicks, $ ‘the cone, and the curves arifing from its 
fe€tions. 
To CONJECT. v. n. [conjeétum, Lat.] To guek; to con- 
jecture. 
I intreat you then, 
From one that but imperfectly conjeéts, 
Your wifdom would not build yourfclf a trouble:  Shake/p. 
Conye’cror. n. f. [from conje] A guefler; a conjecturer. 
For fo conjectors would obtrude, 1 
And from thy painted fkin conclude. Swift. 
CONJE’CTURABLE. adj. [from conjediure.] Being the objctt of 
conjecture; pofible to be guefled. 
COoNJE'CTURAL. adj. [from conjeciure.] Depending on con- 
jecture; faid or done by guefs. 
They'll fit by th’ fre, and prefume to know 
Who thrives, and who declines, fide faclions, and give out 
Conjc€iural marriages. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Thou fpeak’ft ic falfcly, as I love mine honour, 

And mak’ft conjectural fears to come into me. Shake/peare 

It were a matter of great profit, fave that J doubt it is too 
conjeEiural to venture upon, if one could difcern' what corn, 
herbs, or fruits, are likely to be in plenty or fcarcity. Bacon. 

‘The two lat words are not in Callimachus, and confe- 
quently the reft are only conjetural, and an erroneous addi- 
tion. Brooms Notes on the Odvffiy. 

ConyecTURALITY. n.f. [from conjeciural.} That which de- 
pends upon guefs. 

They have not recurred unto chronology, or the records of 
time, but taken themfelves unto probabilities, and the conjec- 
turality of philofophy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.Vi. ci. 

ConjE'CTURALLY. adv. [from conjectural.] By guefs; by 
conjecture. 

Whatfoever may be at any time out of Scripture, but pro- 
bably and conjecturally furmifed. Hooker, b.i. 

CONJE'CTURE. n. f. [conjeciura, Latin. ] 
1. Guefs; imperte¢ét knowledge; preponderation of opinion 
without proof. 

In the cafling of lots a man cannot, upon any ground of 
renfon, bring the event of them fo much as under conjećture. 

South's Sermons. 
2. Idea; notion; conception: not now in ufe. 
Now entertain conjec?ure of a time, 
When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veflel of the univerfe. Shakefp. HenryV. 
To Conyr’cTurk. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘Lo gucfs; to 
judge by guefs; to entertain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look upon fuch things as equally may or may not 
be, human reafon can then, at the beft, but conjediure what 
will be. South's Sermons. 

A Conje'cTuRER. n.f. [from conje‘lure.] A guefler; one 
who forms opinion without proof. 

If we fhould believe very grave conjediurers, carnivorous 
animals now were not flefh devourers then. Brown's Vul, Err. 

I thall leave the wife conjedturers to their own imaginations. 

Addifon, Speclator, N°, 271. 
Conr/FEROUS. adj. [conus and fero, Latin. } 

Such trees, flirubs, or herbs are coniferous as bear a fqua- 
mofe fcaly fruit, of a woody fubftance, and a figure approach- 
ing to that of a cone, in which there are many feeds; and 
when they are ripe, the feveral cells or partitions in the cone 
gape or open, and the fecds drop out. Of this kind are the 
fir, pine, beech, and the like. QDuiny. 

To Conjo'seLeE. v-a. [from con, together, and jobberncl, the 
head.} ‘Io concert; to fettle; to difcufs. A low cant word. 

What would 3 body think of a minifter that fhould i 

jobba 
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ple matters of flate with tumblers, and confer politicka with 
tinkers ? L’kftrange. 
To CONJO'IN. v.a. [corjoindre, Fr. conjungo, Latin.) 
1. To unite; to confolidate into one. 
‘Thou wrong’ft Pirithous, and not him alone ; 
But, while I live, two friends covjoin’d in one. 
2. To unite in marriage. 
If cither of you know any inward impediment, 

Why you fhould not be conjoin'd, | charge 

You on your fouls to utter it. Shake/>. Much ado, &c. 

3. To aflociate ; to connect. 

Common and univerfal fpirits convey the action of the 
remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue of bodies far 
disjoined. : Brown’s Vu'gur Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

Men of diftering interefts can be reconciled in one com- 
munion ; at leait, the defigns of all can be conjoined in liga- 
tures of the fame reverence, and piety, and devotion. Taylor. 

Let that which he carns next be nearly conjoined with what 
he knows already. Locke. 

To Conjo'In. w. x. 


Drydcn. 


To league; to unite. 

‘Vhis part of his ; 

C njoins with my difeafe, and helps to end me. Sh. HenryIV. 

Conjo'Inr. adj. [ conjoint, Fr. ] United; conncéted; af- 
fociate. 

Conjoint Degrees. [In mufick ] Two notes which imme- 
diately follow each other in the order of the fcale; as ut 
and re. DiGi. 

CoxjolIntTLy. adv. [from conjoint.] In union; together; in 
aflociation ; jointly ; not apart. 

A grofs and trequent error, commonly committed in the 
ufe of doubtful remedies, conjoint'y with thofe that are of ap- 
proved virtues. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.ii. c. 5. 

The parts of the body feparately, make known the paffions 
of the foul, or elfe conjoint/ly one with the other. Dryden. 

Co’ntsor. See CoGxisor. 

CONJUGAL. adj. [conjugalis, Lat.] Matrimonial; belong- 
ing to marriage; connubial. 

Their conjugal affection ftill is ty’d, 

And ftill the mournful race is multiply’d. Dryd. Fables. 

I could not forbear commending the young woman for her 
conjugal affection, when I found that fhe had left the good 
man at home. Speclator, N°. 499. 

He mark’t the conjugal difpute ; 

Nell roar’d incetfant, Dick fat mute. Swift. 

Co'xyuGatty. adv, [from ccnjugal.] Matrimonially ;_ con- 
nubially. 

Vo Co'NJUGATE. v.a. [conjugo, Latin ] 

1. To join; to join in marriage ; to unite. 

Vhofe drawing as well marriage as wardfhip, gave him 
both power an:l occafion to conjugate at pleafure the Norman 
and the Saxon houfes. Watton. 

2. To inflect verbs; to decline verbs through their various ter- 
minations. 

Co'NJUGATE. n.f. [cenjugatus, Latin.] Agreeing in deriva- 
tion with another word, and thercfore generally refembling in 
fignification. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation 
of fpontancous from fponte, weighs nothing : we have learned 
in logick, that conjugates are fometimes in name only, and not 
in deed. Bramb. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

Co'NJUGA'TE Diameter, or Axis. [In geometry.] A right line 
bifeéting the tranfverfe diameter. Chambers. 

ConjuGa’tion. n. f. [conjugatio, Latin.] 

1. A couple; a pair. 

The heart is fo far from affording nerves unto other parts, 
that it recciveth very few it(elf from the fixth conjugation or 
pair of nerves. Brewn’s Vulgar Errours, by iv. c. 4. 

2. The act of uniting or compiling things together. 

All the various mixtures and conjugaticns of atoms do beget 
nothing. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. The form of infic&ting verbs through their ferics of termi- 
nations. 

Have thofe who have writ fo much about declenfions and 
eonjugatisns, about concords and fyntaxes, loft their labour, 
and been learned to no purpofe ? Locke. 

x. Union; aflemblage. 

‘The fupper of the Lord is the moft facred, myftcrious, and 
ufeful conjugation of fecret and holy things and duties. Taylor. 

CONJU'NC D. adj. [conjunétus, Latin ] Conjoined; concur- 
rent ; united. 

It pleas’d the king his mafter to ftrike at me, 

When he, conjunct and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

‘Tript me behind. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Conyu'ncrion. n.f. [conjunfio, Latin.] 

s. Union; alfociation; league. 

With our-fmall conjunétion we fhould on, 
To fee how fortune is difpos’d to us.  Shake/p. Henry IV. 
He will unite the white rofe and the red ; 
Smile, heaven, upon his fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown'd upon their enmity. Shak. Rich. TI. 
The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a trict conjunction 
and amity between them. Bacon's Henry VIL 
Vou. | 
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Man can effe& no great matter by his perfonal ftrengthy 
but as he aéts in fucicty and conjunétion with others. South. 
An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts and fouls 
by ftrange, fecret, and unaccountable conjunlliors. South. 


2. T'he congrefs of two planets in the fame degree of the zodiack, 


where they arc fuppofed to have greit powcr and influence. 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by any 
conjunélion of the ftars, fhould bury them under a fecond 
flood. Raveigh's Fifleryof the World. 

Has not a poct more virtues aitd-vices within his circle? 
Cannot he obferve their influences in their oppofitions and 
conjunéiions, in their altitudes and depreMfions? He fhall fooner 
find ink than nature exhaufted. Rymer's Tragedies of lafl Age. 

Pompey and Czefar were two ftars of fuch a magnitude, 
that their conjunéfion was as fatal as their oppcfition. Swift. 

3. A word made ufe of to conneét the claufes of a period toge- 
ther, and to fignify the relation they have to one another. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Conju'nrcive. adj. [conjunctivus, Latin. } 
1. Clofely united: a fenfe not in ufe. 
She’s fo conjunétive to my life and foul, 
That as the itar moves not but in his fphere, 
I could not but by her. Shakefgeares Henry IV. p. i. 
2. [In grammar.}] The mood of a verb, ufed fubfequently to 
a comuns: 
CoNJu'NCTIYVELY. adv. [from conjunctive.) In union; not 
apart. 

Thefe are good mediums conjun‘?ively taken, that is, not 
one without the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. ¢. Q. 

Conyu’/nctiveness. n. f. [from conjunctive ] 1 he quality of 
Joining or uniting. 

Conju'netiy. adv. [from conjuné.] Jointly; together; not 
apart. 

Conju’nctTure. n. f. [conjonéture, French. ] 

1. Combination of many circumftances, or caufes. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs than 
in the bufinefs of that earl. King Charles. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper object, and 
a fit conjuncture of circumftances. Addij.n s Speczator, N°. 257. 

2. Occafion ; critical time. 

Such cenfures always attend fuch conjuné?ures, and find fault 

for what is not done, as with that which is done. Clarendon, 
3. Mode of union; conneétion. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articulation, and 

conjunéiures of letters in words. — Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
4. Confiltency. 
l was willing to grant to prefbytery what with reafon it can 
pretend to, in a conjuncture with epifcopacy. King Charles. 
Conyura’Tion. n.f: [from conjure.] 
1, The form or a& of fummoning another in fome facred name. 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed: 
Under this conjuration {peak, my lord.  Shake/p. Henry V. 
2. A magical form of words; an incantation; an enchantment. 

Your conjuration, fair knight, is too ftrong for my poor 

fpirit to difobey. Sidney. 
What drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

For fuch proceeding I am charg’d withal, 

I won his daughter with ? Stakefpeare’s Othello. 

3. A plot; a confpiracy. Dıt. 

To CONJU'RE. v.a. [conjurc, Latin.} 

1. lo fummon in a facred name; to enjoin with the higheft 
folemnity. 

He concluded witb fighs and tears to conjure them, that 
they would no more prefs him to confent to a thing fo contrary 
to his reafon. Clarendon. 

The church may addrefs her fons in the form St. Paul docs 
the Philippians, when he conjures them to unity. Dec. of Piety. 

I conjure you! Let him know, 
Whate'er was done againft him, Cato did it. Addif. Cato. 
2. To confpire; to bind many by an oath to fome common de- 
fign. This fenfe is rare. 
He in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heav’n’s fons, À 
Conjur'd againft the higheft. Milton's Paradife 16/2 OF ii 
3. To influence by magick; to affect by enchantment; to 
charm 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To ftop devoted charitable decds ? Shakefp. Richard MI. 
What is he whofe gricfs 

Bear fuch an emphafis? whofe phrafe of forrow 

Conjures the wand ring ftars, and makes them ftand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers ? Shakefreare’s Hamlet. 

I thought their own fears, whofe black arts firft raifed up 
thofe turbulent fpirits, would force them to «njure them down 
again. King Charles. 

You have canjurrd up perfons that exift no where elfe but 
on old coins, and have made our paffions and virtucs vifible. 


Addifon on Ancient Medals. 


4. It is to be obferved, that when this word is ufed for /ummon 


or confpire, its accent is on the laft fyllable, conjure; when for 
charm, on the firfl, conjure. 
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To Co'nivre. o. © To practife charms or enchantments ; to 
enchant. 

My invocation s honeft and fair; and in his miftrefs’s 
name | conjure oniy but to raife up him. Stakes. Rom. and “ful. 

Out ot my door, you witch! you hag, you. baggage, you 
poulcat, you runaway! Out, out, out; PIL conjure you, Pil 
fortuncetell you. Shakelpeare's Aderry Wives of Windjor. 

Conjurer. nf. [from ex jure.) 
1. An enchanter; one that ufes charms. 
‘Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer ; 
Etabli him insis true fenfe again. Shak. Com. of Errours. 
Figures in the book 
Gl fome dread conjurer, that would enforce nature. Donne. 
“Ehus has he done you Britifh conforts right, 

Whofe hufoands, fhould they pry like mine to-night, 

Would never find you in your conduct flipping, 

‘Though they turn'd c:njurers to take you tripping. Addi/on. 

2. An impottor who pretends to fecret arts; a cunning man. 
From the acccunt the lofer brings, 
The .onj’rer knows who Stole the things. Prior. 
3. By way of irony; a man of fhrewd conjecture; a man of 
facracity. 

‘Though ants are very knowing, I don’t take them to be 
conjurers; and thercfore they could not guefs that I had put 
forme corn in that room. Addifon, Guardian, N°. 156. 

Conjt/rement. n. fi [from conjure.] Serious injunction ; 
folemn demand. 

I fhould not be induced but by your eanneft intreatiecs and 
ferious conjurcenents Milton on Education. 

Conna’scence. n. f. [een and nafcor, Latin. } 
1. Common birth; production at the fame time; community 
of birth 
2. The act of uniting or growing together : improperly. 
Syinphyfis denotes a connafcence, or growing together. 
hifeman’s Surgery. 
Conna’re. adj. [from con and natus, Latin} Born with an- 
other; being of the fame birth. 

Many, who deny all connate notions in the fpeculative in- 
t. J ect, do yet admit them in this. South. 

Their difpofitions to be reflected fome at a greater, and 
others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin plates or bubbles, are con- 
nate with the rays, and immutable. Newtsn’s Ort. 

Conna‘ruRAat. adj. [con and natural. ] 
1. Suitable to nature. 
Whatever draws me on, 

Or fympathy, or fome connat’ral force, 

Pow’rful at greateft diftance to unite, 

With fecret amity. Milten s Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 246. 

2. United with the being; connected by nature. 
Firft, in man’s mind we find an appetite 

To learn and know the truth of ev'ry thing, 

Which is convatura/, and born with it Davies. 

Thefe affections are connatural to us, and as we grow up 
fo do they. L’tfirange. 

-3. Participation of the fame nature. 
Is there no way, befides 
Thefe painful paifages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural dut? Milt. Pa. Loft. 
Conna FUR ALITY., n.f [from csnuatural) Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural infeparability. 

There is ac xuaturality and congruity between that know- 
ledge and thole habits, and that future eftate of the foul. Hale. 

Conna’ruRALLy. adv. [from connatural.] = By the -a&t of na- 
ture; originally. 

Some common notions feem convaturally engraven in the 
foul, antecedently to difcuffive ratiocination. Hule. 

Conna TuRALNESS. mf. [from conzatur.l.] Participation of 
the fame nature; natural union. 

Such is the covnaturalnefs of our corruptions, except 
we looked for an account hereafter. Pcarfon on the Creed. 

To CONNECT. v.a. [conneéfo, Latin.] 
1. Fo join; to link; to unite; to conjoin ; to faften together. 

‘The corpufcles that conftitute the quickfilver will be fo con- 
gwéted to one another, that, inftead of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Boye. 

2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 

‘The natural order of the conneing ideas muft dire& the 
fyllogifins, and a man muft fee the connection of each inter- 
mediate idea with thofe that it connects, before he can ufe it in 
a fyllogifn. Locke. 

3. To join in a juf feries of thought, or regular conftruetion 
of language; as, the authour connects is reajons well. 

To Conne‘or. v.n. To cohere; to have juft relation to 
things precedent and fubfequent. This is feldom uled but in 

— convertanon, 

Coxnmerivesy. adv. [from conned?.] In conjun@ion; in 
union; jointly; conjointly ; conjundtly. 

The people's power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
can unite conneétively, or by deputation, to excrt it. Swift. 

To Connex. v.a. [connexum, Latin.) To join or link toge- 
ther; to fallen to each other. 

Thote birds who are taught fome words or fentences, can 
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hot connex their words or fentences in coherence with the 
mutter which they fignify. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
They Ay, 
3y chains conrex’d, and with deftructive {weep 
Behead whole troops at once. 
Conne’xton. n. f. [from connex, or connexio, Lat.] 
1. Union; junétion; the act of faitening together 5 the flate 
of being faltened together. 
My heart, which, by a fecret harmony, ‘ 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion {wect. Milton, 
There mult be a future itate, where the eternal and infe- 
parable connexion between virtue and happinefs fhall be mani- 
fefted. Atterbury's Sermons. 
2. Julit relation to fome thing precedent or fubfequent ; confe- 
quence of argumentation; coherence. 

The contemplation of the human nature doth, bya necef- 
fary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the Deity. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Each intermediate idea muft be fuch as, in the whole chain, 

hath a vifible con :exion with thofe two it is placed between. Loke. 
A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

That can deliberate, means cle‘, and find 

Their due connexion with the end defign’d Blackm. Creation. 
CONNE XIVE. adj. [from connex.] Having the force of con- 

nexion ; conjunctive. h 

‘The predicate and fubje& are joined in a form of words by 

connexive particles. Watts’s Logik. 
CONNICTA'TION. n f. [from connito, Lat.] A winking. Dict. 
Connivance. n.f. [trom connive. ] 
1. The act of winking: not in ufe. 
2. Voluntary blindnefs; pretended ignorance ; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fuffer 
it to rage by connivance. Bacon, Effay 4 2. 

Difobedicnce, having gained one degree of liberty, will 
demand another: every vice interprets a connivance an appro- 
bation. 

A connivance to admit half, will produce ruinous effects. 

Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 
To CONNI'VE. v. n. [conniveo, Latin.] 
1. To wink. 

This artift is to teach them how to nod judicioufly, to.con- 

nive with either eye. Spectator, N°. 305- 
2. To pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to fosbear; to pafs un- 
cenfured, 

The licentioufnefs of infcriours, and the remiffnefs of fu- 
periours, is fuch, that the one violates, and the other con- 
mives. Dewy of Picty. 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority to connive at 
his own vices, he will defire its protection from the effects of 
other men’s. Rogers, Sermon 16. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to connive at fuch 
tracts as reject all revelation. Swift. 

CONNOISSE'UR. n.f. [French.] A judge; acritick: it is 
often ufed of a pretended critick. 
Your leffon learnt, you'll be fecure 
To get the name of connoiffeur. Swift. 
ToCO’/NNOTATE. v.a [con and nita, Lat.) To defignate 
fomething befides itfelf; to imply ; to infer. 

God's forefeeing doth not include or coznctate predeter- 
mining, any more than I decree with my intellect. Hammond. 

Connota’Tion. 7. f. [from ccnactate.] Implication of fome- 
thing befides itfelt ; inference ; illation. 

By reafon of the co-exiftence of one thing with anothcr, 
there arifeth a various relation or c notation between them. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 
To Corno’re. v.a. [con and nota, Latin.] To imply; to 
bctoken ; to include. 

Good, in the gencral notion of it, connotes alfo a certain 
fuitablenefs of it to fome other thing. South's Sermons. 

Connu’sIAL. adj. [connubia'is, Latin.] Matrimonial; nyp- 
tial; pertaining to marriage ; conjugal. l 
Should fecond !ove a pleafing flame infpire, 
And the chafte queen connubial rites require. Popes Odyfey. 
CO'NOID. n. f. [xswe3ss.] A figure partaking of a cone; ap- 
proaching to the form of a cone. 

‘The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a drum: there 
remains another way, by drawing it at the center into a conoid 
form. Helder’s Elements of Speech. 

ConorpDiIcal. adj. [from conoid.) Approaching to a conick 
form, to the form of-a round pyramid. 

To CONQUASSATE. v. av [conquaffo, Latin.] To fhake3 
to agitate. 

Vomits do violently conguaffate the lungs. Harvey. 

Conquassa’TIon. x. j. [trom conquajfate.] Agitation; con- 
culhon. 
To CONQUER. v.a. [conquerir Fr. conguirere, Latin.) 
1. To gain by conqueft ; to over-run; to win. 
They had conquered them, and brought them under tribute. 
1 Mac. viii 2. 


Philips. 


*T was fit, 
Who conguer’d nature, fhould prefide o’er wit. Pepe. 
We conguer d France, but feit our captive’s charms. Pepe. 
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2° To overcome; to fubdue; to vanquith. 
Both tugging to be victors. breaft to breafi; 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conguer'd. 
Anna e:nguers but to fave, 
* And governs but to blefs. 
3. To furmount ; to overcome ; as, ke conquered h's reluctance. 
YoCo'nquer. v1. To get the victory ; to overcome. 
Put kim to choler ftraight: he hath been ufed 
Ever to congucr, and to have his word 
Off contradiction. Shakefpeare’s Corto'anus. 
Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 
And both relolv’d to conguer, or to die. Tialler. 
‘Lhe logick of a conquering {word has no great propriety. 
Desay of Piety. 
CO'NQUERARLE. ad). [from conguer.} Poffible to be overcome. 
While the heap is fmall, and the particulars few, he will 
find it eafy and conquerable. 
Co'NQUEROR. n.f [from conguer.] 
1. Aman that has obtained a victory; a victor. 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a congueror’s bed. Shakef. Rich. UI. 
A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is as the flave 
who called out to the conqueror, Remember, Sir, that you are a 
nian. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 110. 
2. One that fubducs and ruins countries. 
Deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
That tyrant god, that reftlefs congucror, 
May quit his pleafure, to affert his pow’r. 
Co’xquesr. n. f. [conguefle, French.) 
1. The aét of conqucring ; fubjection. 
A perfect congue/? of a country reduces all the people to the 
condition of fubjects. Davies on Ireland. 
2. Acquifition by vićtory ; thing gained. 
More willingly 1 mention air, 
This our old conqueft ; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton's Paradife Regained, b. i. 
3- Victory; fuccefs in arms. 
I muft yield my body to the earth, 
And by my fall, the congue? to my foe. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Pll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 
‘To whom I will retail my congue/? won, 
And fhe fhall be fole victrefs. Shakefpeare’s Richard ITI. 
= Not to be o’ercome, was to do more 
Than all the congue/ts former kings did gain. 
In joys of congueft he refigns his breath, 
And, fill’d with England’s glory, fmiles in death. /ddifon. 
CONSANGUI'NEOUS. adj. [confanguincus, Lat.] Near of kin ; 
of the fame blood; related by birth, not affined. 
Am not confanguineous ? Am I not of her blood? Shate/p. 
Consancur nity. n. f. [confanguinitas, Latin] Relation by 
‘blood; relation by defcent from one common progenitor. 
Diftinguifhed from affinity, or relation by marriage. Near- 
“nefs of kin. 


South’ s Sermons. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


I’ve forgot my father ; 
I know no touch of confanguinity. Shakef. Troil. and Creffida. 
There is the fupreme and indifloluble confanguinity and fo- 
ciety between men in general; of which the heathen poet, 
whom the apoftle calls to witnefs, faith, We are all his ge- 
neration. Bacon's Holy War. 
The firft original would fubfift, though he outlived all 
terms of confanguinity, and became a ftranger unto his pro- 
geny. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 
Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and confanguinity 
with us. Souths Sermons. 
CONSARCINA'TION. n.f. [from confarcino, Latin, to piece. ] 
The act of patching together. Dia. 
CONSCIENCE. n.f  [con/cientia, Latin.] 
-y, The knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the goodnefs 
or wickednefs of ourfelves. 
When a people have no touch of conference, no fenfe of their 
evil doings, it is bootlefs to think to reftrain them. Spenfer. 
On earth, 
Who againft faith, and confcience, can be heard 
Infallible ? Miltm’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 529. 
Such a ¢nfcience has not been wanting to itfelf, in endea- 
vouring to get the cleareft information about tne will of God. 
Souths Sermons. 
But why muft thofe be thought to ’fcape, that feel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of ftecl, 
Which conjcience fhakes? Dryden's Juv. Sat. 13. 
No courts created yet, nor caufe was heard ; l 
But alt was fafe, for confcience was their guard. Dryd. Ovid. 
Confcience figuifies that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and aétions; and, becaufe if a man judgeth 
fairly of his ations, by comparing them with the law. of 
God, his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge 
or confcience may be both an accufer and a judge. Swift. 
2. Juftice; the eftimate of confcience; the determination of 
confcience ; honelty. 


Shake/p. Henry VI. 


Smith. 
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This is thank worthy, if a man, for conference toward God; 

endure gricf. ete 8s 

Now is Cupid a chill of conference; he makes reftitution 

Shateipeare's Werry ives of Mh tnd) r- 

He had, againft right and conf tence, by fhameful treachery’ 

intruded himfel! into another man’s kingdom in Africk. 
Knolles’s Lfiftory of the Turks. 

What you require cannot, in con/cience, be deferred beyond 
this time. Miltons 

Her majefty is, without queftion, obliged in confience to 
endeavour this by her authority, as much us by her practice. 

Swift's Project for the Adirancemnt of Re igions 
3 Confcioufnefs ; knowledge of our own thouglits or actions. 

Merit, and good works, is the end of man’s motion ; and 
confcience of the fame is the accomplifhment of man’s reft. Pac. 

The reafon why the fimpler fort are moved with authority, 
is the conference of their own ignorance. Hooker, b. ii. f. Ós 

The fweeteft cordial we receive at laft, 

Is confcience of our virtuous a&tions paft. Denk m. 

Heétor was in an abfolute certainty of death, and deprefed 
with the confctence of being in an ill caufe. Pope- 

4. Real fentiment; veracity; private thoughts. 
Do’ft thou in cenfcience think, tell mes Æ milia, 

That there be women do abufe their hufbands, 

In fuch grofs kind ? Shakeffeare's Othello. 

They did in their confciences know, that he was not able to 
fend them any part of it. Clarendon, b. viii. 

5. Scruple; difficulty. > 

We mutt make a confcicnee in keeping the juft laws of fu- 
periours. Taylors Holy Living. 

Why fhould not the one make as much confcience of be- 
traying for gold, as the othcr of doing it for a T LE jirs 

Children are travellers newly arrived in a ftrange country 3 
we fhould therefore make con/iience not to miflead them. Locke. 

6. In ludicrous language, reafon; reafonablenefs. 
Why do’ft thou weep ? Can’ft thou the con/eience lack, 

To think I fhall lack friends? - Shake;peare's Timon. 

Half a dozen fools are, in all conference, as many as you 
fhould require. Swift. 

Consciz/ntious. adj. [from confeience.] Scrupulous ; exactly 
juft; regulated by confcience. 

Lead a life in fo con/cientious a probity, as in thought, word 
and deed to make good the chara¢ter of an koneft man. Hir. 

ConscIE’NTIOUSLY. adv. [from confiientious.] According to 
the direction of confcience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upan the ftri&tnefs of Jaw, than 
confcientioufly did belong to it. DE ftrange. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
{cience ; and if the confcience happens to be deluded, fin does 
not therefore ceafe to be fin, becaufe a man committed it con- 
feientioufly. Souti s Sermons. 

Conscre/nTiousness. n. f. [from confcientious.] Exaćtnefs of 
juftice; tendernefs of confcience. ‘ 

It will be a wonderful conftientionfnefs in them, if they will 
content them{clves with lefs profit than they can make. Locke. 

Co'NSCIONABLE, adj. [from confiience.] Reafonable; juft; 
according to confcience. 

A knave, very voluble; no farther conjcionatle than in 
putting on the meer form of civil and humane feeming. Shak. 

Co/nscIONABLENESS. n: f. [from confcionable.] Equity; rez- 
fonablenefs. Dia. 

Co'NSCIONABLY. adv. [from confcionable.} Ina manner agree- 
able to confcience ; reafonably ; juftly. 

A prince muft be ufed conjcianab'y as well as a common 
perfon. Taylr’s Foly Living. 

Co'nscious. adj. [confeius, Latin. ] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing one’s own thoughts 
and actions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not concious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley's Sermons. 

‘Among fubftances fome are thinking or confcicus beings, Or 
have a power of thought. Watts’s Logict. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having the knowledge of any thing 
without any new information. 
The dam{cl then to Tancred fent, 
Who confcious of th’ occafion, fear’d th’ event. 
3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thing; with £7. 
The reft ftood trembling, ftruck with awe divine, 

Æneas only confcious to the fign, 

Prefag’d th’ event. Dryden's Æn. 

Rofes or honey cannot be thought to fmell or tafte their 
own fweetnefs, or an organ be confcious to its mufick, or gun- 
powder to its flafhing or noife. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bearing witnefs by confcience to any thing. 

The queen had been folicitous with the king on his be- 
half, being con/cious to herfclf that he had been encouraged by 
her. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Co'nscrousty. adv. [from confeicus.] With knowledge of 
one’s own actions. 

If thefe perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, always re- 
mained in the mind, the fame thinking thing would be always 
confitoufly prefent. À Loske. 

Consciousness. 


Dryden, 
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Co'nscratsness. a. J- [from confeious.} 
1. Phe perception ot what paties in a man’s own mind. Locke. 

IF fpirit be without thinking, I have no idea of any thing 
lefts therefore csufeionjinjs mutt be its eliential attribute. Matts. 

Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had not their 
cared xfnefs to Mhermlelves, of their ignorance of them, kept 
them from fo idle an attempt. Locke. 

2. Internal fenfe of guilt, or innocence, 

No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, from the con- 
fetcufnejs of his provocations, it become his intereft there 
fhould be none. Gournment of the Tongue, f. 3. 

An honett mind is not in the power of a difhoneft: to 
break its peace, there muit be fome guilt or confcioufnef/s. Pope. 

Cowscrirr. adj. [from conf.ribo, Latin.) A` term ufed in 
Speaking of the Roman fenators, who were called Patres 
coycrt tt, from their names being written in t'e regifter of 
the fenate. 

Conscri’prion. n. f. [confer ptio, Latin.} An enrolling or re- 
gittering. Dii, 

To CO'NSECRATE. v.a. [confecro. Latin. ] 

n To make facred; to appropriate to facred ufes. 

Enter into the holicit by the blood of Jefus, by a new and 


living way which he hath confecrated for us. Heb. x. 20. 
he water con/ecrate for facrifice, 
Appears all black. Waller. 


A bithop ought not to confecrate a church which the patron 

hus built for filthy gain to himfelt, and not for true devotion. 

; Ayliffe’s Parer gon. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to fome particular purpofe, or per- 
fon; with tz. 

He fhall c:ufecrate unto the Lord the days of his feparation, 
and fhall bring a lamb of the firft year for a trefpafs offering. 

Num. vi. 12. 

3. To canonize. 

Co'n-ecrare. adj. [from the verb.] Confecrated ; facred ; 
devoted; devote ; dedicated 

Shouldft thou but hear I were licentious; 

And that this body, confecrate to thee, 

By rufħan luft thould be contaminate. Shak. Com. of Err. 

The cardinal {landing before the choir, lets them know 
that they were allembled in that con/ecrate place to fing unto 
God. Lacon’s Henry VIL 

Into thefe fecret fhades, cry'd the, 

How dar’ft thou be fo bold 

‘To enter, con/ecrate to me; 

Or touch this hallow’d mold? — Drayton’s Queen of Cynth. 

Co'nsecraver. n f. [from confecrate ] One that performs 
the rites by which any thing is devoted to facred purpofes. 

Whether it be not againtt the notion of a facrament, that 
the confecrater alonc fhould partake of it. Atterbury. 

Consecration, n. ja [from confecrate.] 

1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting things or per- 
fons to the fervice of God, with an application of certain 
proper folemnities. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

At the erection and confecratien as well of the tabernacle as 
of the temple, it pleafed the Almighty to give a fign. Hocker. 

The confecration of his God is upon his head. Num. vi. 7. 

We mutt know that confecration makes not a place fa- 
cred, but only folemnly declares it fo: the gift of the owner 
to God makes it God’s, and confequently facred. South. 

2. Ihe act of declaring one holy by canonization. 

‘The Roman calendar {wells with new. cenfecrations of faints. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

CONSECTARY. adj. [from confefarius, Lat. ] Confequent ; 
confequential ; following by confequence. 

From the inconfittent and contrary determinations thereof, 
confecdury impieties and conclufions may arife. Brown. 

Co'nseciary x. j. [from the adjective.] Deduion from 
premifes; confequence; corollary. 

Thefe prepofitions are confeciaries drawn from the obferva- 
tions. oodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

Consecu’rion. n.f [confecutio, Latin. ] 

1. ‘Train of confcquences ; chain of deductions; concatenation 
of propofitions. 

Some con/:cutions are fo intimately and evidently connexcd 
to or found in the premifes, that the conclufion is attained, 
and without any thing of ratiocinative progrefs. Llale. 

2, Succeflion. 

In a quick cor feeution of the colours, the impreffion of ever 

colour remains in the {cenforium. Newton's Opt, 
3 In aftronomy. 

The month ef con/eoutin, or, as fome term it, of progref- 
fion, is the {pace between one conjunction of the moon with 
the fun unto another. Browns Kulgar Errours, b. IVENTA. 

CONSECUTIVE. adj. [confecrtif, French.) 
1. Following in train; uninterrupted; fuccefiive. ‘ 

That obligation upon the lands did not come into difufe 
but by fifty cwjecutive years of exemption, Arbuth. on Coins. 

2. Confeguential ; regularis fucceeding. 

‘This is feeming to cumprehend only the actions of a man, 

confecutive to volition. Locée, 
Conse'CuTIVELY. adv. [from confecutive.} A term ufed in the 
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fchool philofophy, in oppofition to antecedently, and fome- 

times to effectively or caufally. Dia. 
To Conse/MINATE. v. a. [confemino, Latin.) To fow diffe- 

rent feeds together. Did. 
CONSE'NSION. 1. f [confinfio, Latin.) Agreement; accord. 

A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
not pofibly, by their mutual contact, and preffing and flriking, 
compofe one greater individual animal, with one mind and 
underttanding, and a vital confenfion of the Whole body. Lent.ey. 

CONSENT. 7. 7 [confen/us, Latin. } 
re The act of yiclding or cunfenting. 
If vou fhall cleave to my conjent, when tis, 

It fhall make honour for you. Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 

Tam far from excufing or denying that compliance; for 
plenary ¢ nfent it was not. King Charles, 

When thou can’ft truly call thefe virtues thine, 
Be wife and free, by heav’n's cox/ert and mine. Dryd. Perf. 
2. Concord; agreement; accord; unity of opinion. 
The fighting winds would ftop there and admire, 

Learning, confent and concord from his lyre. Cowley’s Dacia. 

3. Coherence with; relation to ; correfpondence. 
Demons found 

In fire, air, fond, or under ground, 

Whofe power hath a true confert 

With planet or with element. 

4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. 
Such is the world’s great harmony that fprings 

From union, order, full confert of things. Pope's Eff. an Man. 

5. In phyfick. 

‘he perception one part has of another, by means of fome 
fibres and nerves common to them both ; and thus the ftone in 
the bladder, by vellicating the fibres there, will effeét and 
draw them fo into fpafms, as to affect the bowels in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, and caufe a 
colick ; and extend their twiches fomctimes to the ftomach, 
and occafion vomitings. Quincy. 

To Conse’nt. v. n. [confentio, Latin.] 
1. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 
2. To co-operate to the fame end. 
3. To yield; to give confent ; to allow; to admit. With z2. 
Ye comets, fcourge the bad revolting ftars 
That have confented unto Henry’s death. Shake. Henry VI. 
In this we confent unto you, if ye will be as we be. Gene/is. 
f Their num’rous thunder would awake x 
Pull earth, which does with heav’n confent 
To all they wrote. Waller, 
Consen‘ra/nEous. adj. [confentaneusy Latin. ] . Agreeable to; 
confiftent with. 

Jn the piéture of Abraham facrificing his fon, Ifaac is de- 
fcribed a little boy; which is not confenitaneous unto the cir- 
cumftance of the text Prawns Vulgar Errours, b. v. c.8. 

Tt will coft no pains to bring you to the knowing, nor to 
the practice, it being very agreeable and confentanecus to every 
one’s nature. Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 

ConsENTA'NEOUSLY. adv. [from confentaneous.] Agreeably ; 
confiftently ; fuitably. 

Paracelfus did not always write fo cenfirtanecufly to himfelf, 
that his opinions were confidently to be collc&ed from every 
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place of his writings, where he {eems to exy refs it. Boyie. 
Consenta’ngousness. m.f [from con entanecus.] Agree- 
ment; confiftence. Diéi. 


Conse'NriENT. adj. [confentiens, Latin.] Agreeing; united 
in opinicn ; not differing in fentiment. 
‘The authority due to the confentient judgment and praQice 
of the univerfal church Oxford Reafens acainfl the Covenant. 
CO/NSEQUENCE, n. f. [confequentia, Latin.]} 
1. That which follows from any caufe or principle. 
2. Event; efteét of a caufe. 
Spirits that know 
All mortal confeguences have pronounc’d it. Shakef. Afacheth. 
Shun the bitter confequenve; for know, 
The day thou cateft thereof, thou fhalt die. AL. Pa, Tot. 
3+ Propofition collected from the agreement of other previous 
propofitions ; deduction ; conclufion. 
It is no good confeguence, that becaufe reafon aims at our 
being happy, therefore it forbids us all voluntary fuftcrings. 
Decay of Piety. 
4. The laft propofition of a fyllogifm ; as, what is cou manded by 
our Saviour 15 our duty: frayer is commanded, thyrcfore [raer is 
our duty. 
Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 
No, majors foon with minors fight : 
Or both in friendly confort join’d, 
The confequence limps falfe bchind. 
5. Concatenation of caufes and cffccts. 
Sorrow being the natural and direét offer of fin, that which 
firft brought fin into the world, muĝ, by neceflary confequences 
bring in fotrow too. Scuth’s Sermens. 
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I felt 
That I muft after thee, with this thy fon: 
Such fatal confguence unites us three. Aiilton’s Paradife Loft. 
6. That which produces confequences ; influence; tendency. 
As 


hi 
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As it is affertcd without any colour of feripture-proof, fo 
it is of very ill confequence to the fuperftruding of good life. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
7. Importance ; moment. 
‘Lhe inftruments of darknefs 

Win us with honett triflcs, to betray us 

In deepelt con/feguence. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

‘The anger of Achilles was of fuchecon/eguence, that it em- 
broiled the kings of Greece. Addtjon’s Speclator, N°. 267. 

‘Their common people are funk in poverty, ignorance and 
cowardice ; and of as little confeguente as women and children. 

Swifts Prelyterian Plea of Merit. 
Co'nsEQuent’. adj. [e nfeguens, Latin.] 
1. Following by rational deduction. 
2. Following as the effect of a caufe. With t7. 

Jt was not a power poffible to be inherited, becaufe the 
right was confeguent to, and built on, an act perfectly per- 
fonal. Locke. 

3. Sometimes with upon. 

This fatisfaQion or diffatisfa&tion, confequent upon a man’s 
aGing fuitably or unfuitably to confcicnce, is a principle not 
eafily to be worn out. South's Sermons. 

CONSEQUENT. n. f. 
1. Confequence ; that which follows from previous propofitions 
by rational deduction. 

Doth it follow that they, being not the people of God, are in 
nothing to be followed? This con/eguent were good, if only 
the cuttom of the people of God is to be obferved. Hooker, 

2. Effect; that which follows an acting caule. 

They werc ill paid; and they were ill governed, which is 
always a confcquent of ill payment. Davies on Ireland. 

He could fee confequents yet dormant in their principles, and 
effects yet unborn. South's Sermons. 

ConseQue’NTIAL. adj. [from confequent.} 
1. Produced by the neceflary concatenation of effects to caufes. 
We fometimes wrangle, when we fhould debate ; 
A confequential ill which freedom draws ; 
A bad effect, but from a noble caufe. Prisr. 
2. Having the confequences juftly cofincéted with the premifes ; 
conclufive. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem obfcure; yet, 
upon a due confideration of them, they are highly confequen- 
tial, and concludent to my purpofe. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

ConsEQUue’NTIALLY. adv. [trom confequential. } 
z. With juft deduction of confequences ; with right connection 
of ideas. © 

No body writes a book without meaning fomething, though 

` he may not have the faculty of writing con/equentially, and ex- 
prefling his meaning. Addifon’s Whig Exaniner. 
2. By confequence; not immediately; eventually. 

This relation is fo neceflary, that God himfelf cannot dif- 
charge a rational creature from it; although confequentially in- 
deed he may do fo, by the annihilation of fuch creatures. South. 

3. In a regular ferics. 
Were aman a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 
and dreamt confequentially, and in continued unbroken. 
` {chemes, would he be in reality aking or a beggar? Addifon. 
CONSEQUE'NTIALNESS. n.f. [from confequential. } Regular 
confecution of difcourfe. Dié. 
CO'NSEQUENTLY. adv. [from confequent. | 
1. By confcquence ; neceffarily ; inevitably ; by the connection 
of effects to their caufes. 

In the moft perfect poem a perfect idea was required, and 
conjequently all pocts ought rather to imitate it. Dryd. Dufre/n. 

The place of the feveral forts of terreftrial matter, fuftained 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix- 
tures with cach other are confequently fo. Woodward. 

2. In confequence ; purfuantly. ra E 

There is confequently, upon this diftinguifhing principle, an 
inward fatisfaction or diflatisfaClion in the heart of every man, 
after good or evil. South's Sermons. 

Co'NseQuentness. 2. f. [from confequent.] Regular connec- 
tion of propofitions ; confecution of difcourfe. | 

Let them examine the confequentne/s of the whole body of 
the doétrinc I deliver. Dighy on the Soul, Dedication. 

Conse’/RVABLE. adj. [from confervo, Latin, to keep. ] Capable 
of being kept, or maintaincd. p 

Conservancy. n f. [from confervans, Latin ] Courts held 
by the Lord Mayor of London for the prefervation of the 
fithery on the river Thames, are called Courts of Confervancy. 

Conserva'rion. n.f. [.onjervatio, Latin. ] ra i 

1. Ihe aé& of preferving; care to keep from perifhing ; conti- 
nuance ; protection. 4 s 

Though there do indeed happen fome alterations in the 
globe, yct they are fuch as tend rather to the benefit and cox- 
fervation of the carth, and its productions, than to the difor- 
der and deftruction of both. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

2. Prefervation from corruption. 

It is an enquiry of excellent ufc, to enquire of the means 
of preventing or ftaying of putrefaction; for therein confift- 
eth the means of confervation of bodies. Bacov’s Nat. Hiji ry. 

CONSERVATIVE adj. [from cnjervo, Latin] Having the 
power of oppofing diminution or injury. 

Vor. L 
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The fpherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, fo it agrec= 
eth to light, as the moft perfect and ccnfervative of all 
others. Peacham. 

Conserva’tor. n. f. [Latin.] Preferver; one that has the 
care or office of keeping ary thing from detriment, diminu- 
tion, or extinction, 

For that you declare that you have many fick amongft you, 
he was warned by the ecnjeruator of the city, that he fliould 
keep at a diftance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

‘Che lords of the fecret council were likcwife made enfer- 
waters of the peace of the two kingdoms, during the intervals 
of parliament Clarendon. 

Such individuals as are the fingle e:nfervators of their own 
fpecies. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 

CONSE'RVATORY. n.f. [from confervo, Latin.] A place where 
any thing is kept in a manner proper to its peculiar nature ; 
as, fifh in a pond, corn in a granary. 

A confervatory of fnow and ice, fuch as they ufe for deli- 
cacy to cool wine in fummer. Bacon's Natural hifoj, N°. 70. 

You may fet your tender trees and plants, with the win- 
dows and doors of the greenhoufes and vonfervatories Open, 
for eight or ten days before April. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The water difpenfed to the earth and atmofphere by the 
great abyfs, that fub.crranean confervatory is by that means 
reftored back. Woodward's Natural Fiiftory. 

Conse’rvarory. adj. Having a prefervative quality. Dich 
To CONSE/RVE. v. a. [confervo, Latin.) 
1. To preferve without lofs or detriment. 

Nothing was loft out of thefe ftores, fince the part of con- 
ferving what others have gained in knowledge is caly. Temple. 

They will be able to conjerve their properties unchanged in 
paffing through feveral mediums, which is another condition 
of the rays of light. . Newton's Oji. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 
Conse'rnve. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fwectmeat made of the infpiffated juices of fruit, boiled with 
fugar ’till they will harden and candy. 
Willt fate your honour, tafte of thefe conferucs ? Shak. 

They have in Turkey and the Eaft certain confections, 
which they call fervets, which are like to candied con/erves, 
and are made of fugar and lemons. Pacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

The more coft they were at, and the more fwects they be- 
ftowed upon them, the more their con/erves ftunk. Dennis. 

2. A confervatory or place in which any thing is kept. This 
fenfe is unufual. 

‘Fuberofes will not endure the wet of this fcafon, therefore 
fet the pots into your cznferve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 

Conse/rver. n. f. [from conferve.] 
1. A layer up; a repofiter; one that preferves any thing from 
lofs or diminution. 

He hath been moft induftrious, both collecter and conferver 
of choice pieces in that kind. Heyward in Edward VI. 

In the Eaftern regions there feems to have been a general 
cuftom of the priefts having been the perpetual confervers of 
knowledge and ftory. Temple. 

2. A pr- parer of conferves. 
Conse'sston. n. f. [confeffic, Latin.] A fitting together. Di2. 
Conse’ssor. m. f. [Latin.] One that fits with others. Die. 
To CONSI'DER. v. a. [confidero, Latin. ] 
1. To think upon with care; to ponder; to examine; to fift ; 
to ftudy. 
At our more confider’d time we'll read, 

Anfwer, and think upon this bufinets.  Shake/p. Ham'et. 

It is not pofible to act otherwife, confidering the weaknels 
of our faculties. Spediator, N°. 465. 

2. To take into the view; not to omit in the examination. 

It feems neceflary, in the choice of perfons for greater em- 
ployments, to conjider their bodies as well as their minds, and 
ages and health as well as ‘their abilities. Lcmp.c. 

3. To have regard to; to refpect; not to defpife. 
Let us confider one another to provoke unto love, and to 
good works. Fgh Wa, 2 4 - 
4. A kind of interjection; a word whercby attention is fum- 
moned, 
Confider, 
Thy life hath yet been private, moft part fpent 
At home. Miston’s Paradije Regained, b. iiis l. 229. 
5. To requite; to reward one for his trouble. 

‘Vake away with thee the very fervices thou haft done, 
which, if | have not cnough confidered, to be more thankful to 
thee fhall be my ftudy. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tae. 

To CONSIDER. V. n. 
1. T'o think maturely ; not to judge haftily or rafhly. 

None confidereth in his heart, neither is there knowledge 
nor underftanding. Yaiah xliv. 1. 

2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 
Widow, we will confider of your fuit ; 

And come fome other time to know our mind, Shag H VI. 

tuch a treatife might be confulted by Jurymen, before they 
confider of their verdict. f 

3. To doubt; to helitate. 
Many maz’d confiderings did throng, 

And prefs’d in with this caution, Shakefpeare's Henry YUI. 
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’T was grief no morc, or grief and rage were one 

Within her foul; at laft twas rage alone, 

Which burning upwards, in fucceffion dries 

The tears that ftood confidering in her eyes. Dryden's Fables. 

Consi/DERARLE. adj. [from confider.] 
1. Worthy of confideration ; worthy of regard and attention. 

Eternity is infinitely the moft con/iderable duration. Tillot/.n. 

It is confiderable that fome urns have had infcriptions on 
them, exprefling that the lamps were burning. Wilkins. 

2. Refpeétable ; above neglect; deferving notice. 

Men confiderable in all worthy profeffions, eminent in many 
ways of life. Sprat’s Sermons. 

I am fo confiderable a man, that I cannot have lefs than forty 
fhillings a year. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 1. 

. Important; valuable. 

Chrift, inftead of applauding St. Peter’s zeal, upbraided 
his abfurdity that could think his mean aids con/iderable to him, 
who could command legions of angels to his refcue. Dec. of Pi. 

In painting, not every action nor every perfon is cinfider- 
able enough to enter into the cloth. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Mary can make themfelves mafters of as confiderable c{tatcs 
as thofe who have the greateft portions of land. Addifon. 

4. More than a little. It has a middle fignification between 
little and great. 

Many had brought in very confiderable fums of money. 

: C'areidon, b. viii. 

Thofe earthy particles, when they came to be collected, 
would conftitute a body of a very confiderable thicknefs and 
folidity. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Consi/DERABLENESS. 7. f. [from confiderable.} Importance ; 
dignity ; moment; value; defert; a claim to notice. 

We muft not always meafurc the confidcrablene/s of things 
by their moft obvious and immcdiate ufefulnefs, but by their 
fitnefs to make or contribute to the difcovery of things highly 
ufeful. Boyles Preemial Effay. 

Their moft flight and trivial occurrences, by being thcirs, 
they think to acquire a confiderablene/s, and are forcibly im- 
pofed upon the company. Government of the Tongue, f. 9. 

CONSIDERABLY. adu. [from con/fiderable. ] 
1. In a degree deferving notice, though not the highetft. 
And Europe ftill confiderably gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains. 
2. With importance; importantly. 
I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of ferving you 
more confiderably than I have been yet able todo. Pope. 
Consi/DERANCE. n. f. [from confider.] Confideration ; reflec- 
tion; fober thought. 
After this cold confid’rance, fentence me; 
And, as you are aking, fpeak in your ftate, ' 
What I have done that mifbecame my place. Shake H. 1V. 
Consi/DERATE. adj. [confideratus, Latin.] 
I, Serious; given to confidcration ; prudent; not rafh; not 
negligent. 
I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 

And unrefpective boys: none arc for me, 

That look into me with confia’rate eyes. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Æneas is patient, confiderate, and careful of his people. 

Drydens Fables, Preface. 

I grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it is fuch as a 
confiderate man may prudently rely and proceed upon, and 
hath no juft caufe to doubt of. Tillotfon, Preface. 

The expediency in the prefent juncture, may appear to 
every confiderate man. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 16. 

2. Having refpect to ; regardful. 
Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may be 
prefumed more con/fiderate of praife. Decay of Piety. 
3. Moderate; not rigorous. This fenfe is much ufed in con- 
verfation. 
Cons’DERATELY. adv. [from confiderate.] Calmly; coolly ; 
prudently. 

Circumftances are of fuch force, as they fway an ordinary 
judgment of a wife man, not fully and confiderately pondering 
the matter. Bacon's Colours of Good and Evil. 

Consi/DERATENESs. 1. f. [from confiderate.) The quality of 
being confiderate ; prudence. Dit. 

CONSIDERATION. n.f. [from confider.] 

1. The act of confidering ; mental view; regard ; notice. 

As to prefent happinefs and mifery, when that alone comes 
in confideration, and the confequencces are removed, a man 
never chufes amifs. Locke. 

2. Mature thought ; prudence; ferious deliberation. 

Let us think with confideration, and confider with acknow- 

ledging, and acknowledge with admiration. Sidney. 
The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him ; 

Confideration, \ike an angel, came, 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. Shatc/p. H. V, 

3- Contemplation; meditation upon any thing. 

The love you bear to Mopfa hath brought you to the confi- 
deration of her virtucs, and that confideration may have made 
you the more virtuous, and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance; claim to notice; worthinefs of regard. 
Lucan is the only author of confidcration among the Latin 
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pocts, who was not explained for the ufc of she dauphin, 
becaufe the whole Pharfalia would have been a fatire upon the 
French form of goyernment. Addi fon's Freeholder, N°. 40. 
5. Equivalent; compenfation. ; ryu 
We are provident enough not to part with any thing fer- 
viceable to our bodies under a good confider ation, but make lit- 
tle account of our fouls. Ray on the Creation, 
Foreigners can never take our bills for payment, though 
they might pafs as Valuable confiderations among your own 
people. Loke. 
6. Motive of a&tion; influence; ground of conduct. = 
He had been made general upon very partial, and Hoe 
enough deliberated confideratious. i 
He was obliged, antecedent to all other confiderations, to 
fearch an afylum. Dryden’s Virg. Asn. Dedication, 
The world cannot pardon your concealing it, on the fame 
cnfideration. Dryden's Juv. Dedication, 
7. Reafon; ground of concluding. 
Not led by any commandment, yet moved with fuch confi- 
derations as have becn before fet down. Hooker, b. v. f. 95. 
Ufes, not thought upon before, be reafonable caufes of re- 
taining that which other confideraticns did procure to be in- 
{tituted. Hooker, b. v. fr 42. 
8. [In law.] Confideration is the material caufe of a contract, 
without which no contraét bindeth. It is either expresi 
if a man bargain to give twenty fhillings for a horfe; or clfe 
implied, as when a man comes into an inn, and taking both 
meat and lodging for himfelf and his horfe, without bargain- 
ing with the hoft, if he difcharge not the houfe, the hoft may 
ftay his horfe. Cowel. 
The confideration, in regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
thefe things, was not becaufe thofe nations did ufe them. Hook. 
Consi’DERER. n.f. [from con/ider.] A man of reficction; 
a thinker. 
A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jeft, or of reafon 
for a deep confiderer. Government of the Tongue. 
To CONSIGN. v. a. [configno, Latin.) men 
1, To give to another any thing, with the right to it, in a 
formal manner; to @ve into other hands; to transfer. 
Sometimes with to, fometimes over to. i f 
Men, by free gift, con/ign over a place to the Divine Wor- 


fhip. South. 
Muft I pafs 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath k 

Ceafing, configns me o'er to reft and death? Prior, 


At the day of gencral account, good men are then to be 
configned ouer to another ftate, a ftate of everlafting love and 
charity. Atterbury. 

2. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain purpofe. 
The French commander configned it to the ufe for which it 
was intended by the donor. Dryden's Fables, Dedicatisn. 
3. To commit; to entruft. 
The four evangelifts configned to writing that hiftory. Addi. 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, K 
Confign'd the youthful confort to his care. Popes Ody/fey. 
To Consi'GN. v. n. hs i 
1. To yield; to fubmit; to refign. This is not now in ufe. 
Thou haft finifh'd joy and moan; 
All lovers young, all lovers muft 
Confign to thee, and come to duft. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
2. To dign; to confent to. QObfolete. 
A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon of modefty : 
it were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid to enfigọn to. Sh. 
ConsiGNa’rion. n. f. [from confign.} 
1. The act of configning; the act by which any thing is deli- 
vered up to another. 

As the hope of falvation is a good difpofitian towards it, fo 

is defpair a certain confignation to eternal ruin. Taylir. 
2. The act of figning. 
If we find that we increafe in duty, then we may look 
upon the tradition of the holy facramental fymbols as a direct 
confignation of pardon. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Consi/GnMENT. n. f. [from confign. | 
1. The act of configning. 
2. The writing by which any thing is configned. 
Consi/MILar. adj. [from confimilis, Latin.) Having one com- 

mon refemblance. Di. 
To CONSIST. v. n. [confifto, Latin.] 
1. To fubfift ; not to perifh. 

He is before all things, and by him all things confit. Col. i. 

2. To continue fixed ; without diffipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, or 
water with water, but only remaincth contiguous; as it 
cometh to pafs betwixt con/i/ting bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

It is againft the nature ot water, being a flexible and pon- 
derous body, to can/i/? and flay itfelf, and not fall to the lower 
parts about it. Brerewood on Languages. 

3. Tube comprifed; to be containcd. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artifts, whofe {kill con/i/ts 
only in a certain manner which they have affected. Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters does often con/y? in little paffages of 
private converfation, and references to particular matters, // a/b. 

4. To be compofed. 
The 
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The land would confi of plains and valleys, and mountains, 
according as the picces of this ruin were placed ahd difpofed. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

5. Toagree; not to oppofe ; not to contradict. 

Neceffity and election cannot con/i/f together in the fame 
act. Brambkal againf? Hobbs. 

His majefty would be willing to confent to any thing that 
could con/i/t with his confcience and honour. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Nothing but what may eafily con//? with your plenty, your 
profperity, is requefted of you. Sprat’s Sermons. 

You could not help beftowing more than is con/i/ting with 
the fortune of a private man, or with the will of any but an 
Alexander. Dryden’s Fables, Dedication. 

It cannot confi? with the Divine Attributes, that the im- 
pious man’s joys fhould, upon the whole, exceed thofe of the 
upright. Atterbury. 

Health con/i/?s with temperance alcne. Pope's Ef. on Man. 
The only way of fecuring the conftitution will be by lef- 
{ening the power of domeftick adverfaries, as much as can 
d conjijt with lenity. Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 
ant eg bn, fi [confiftentia, low Latin. ] 
1. State with refpect to material exiftence. 

Water, being divided, maketh many circles, ’till it reftore 
itfelf to the natural con/i/fence. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The confiftemies of bodics are very divers: denfe, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, determinate, indeter- 
minate, hard, and foft. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 839. 

There is the fame neceffity for the Divine influence and 
regimen to order and govern, conferve and keep together the 
univerfe in that con/i/fence it hath received, as it was at firft to 
give it, before it could receive it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether this rifing 
world, when formed and finifhed, would continue always the 
fame, in the fame form, ftructure, and con/i/fency. Burnet, 

2. Degree cf denfenefs or rarity. 
Let the exprefled juices be boiled into the confiflence of a 
fyrup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
. Subftance ; form; make. e 
His friendfhip is of a noble make, and a lafting con/iflency. 
South's Sermons. 
4. Agreement with itfelf, or with any other thing ; congruity ; 
uniformity. 
That con/iftency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly pur- 
_ fues thofe meafures, which appear the moft juft and equitable. 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 2. 
5. A ftate of ret, in which things capable of growth or decreafe 
~ continue for fome time at a ftand, without either; as the 
growth, con/i/fence, and return of a tree, Chambers. 
Consr/sTENT. adj. [confiftens, Latin.] 
1. Not contradictory ; not oppofed. 

With reference to fuch a lord, to ferve and to be free, are 
terms not con/i/fent only, but equivalent. South's Sermons. 

A great part of their politicks others do not think con/i/tent 
with honour to practife. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

On their own axis as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confiflent motions act the foul, 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. Popes Effays. 

Shew me one that has it in his power 
To act confient with himfelf an hour. Pope’s Epift. of Hor. 
The fool confiflent, and the falfe fincere ; 
Priefts, princes, women, no diffemblers here. Pope’s Epift. 
2. Firm; not fluid. 
The fand, contained within the fhell, becoming folid and 
confiftent, at the fame time that of the {tratum without it 
> did. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. v. 
Consi/stextry. adv. [from confitent.] Without contradic- 
tion; agreeably. 

"The Pheenicians are of this character, and the poet de- 
fcribes them confj/fently with it: they arc proud, idle, and effe- 
minate. Brooms Notes on the Odyffey, b. vii. 

ConsisTo'RIAL. adj. [from con/iftory.] Relating to the eccle- 
fiaftical court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the fame csn/i/forial audience 
with the bifhop himfelf that deputes him.  A;liffe’s Parergon. 

CONSISTORY. n.f. [confiflorium, Latin.] 
1. The place of juftice in the court Chriftian. Cowel. 

An offer was made, that, for every one minfter, there 
fhould be two of the people to fit and give voice in the eccle- 
fiaftical con/i/ery. Hooker, Preface. 

Pius Quintus was then hearing of caufes in confiftory. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 98. 

Chrift himfelf, in that great con/i/tory, fhall deign to ftep 

down from his throne. South's Sermons. 
2. The aflembly of cardinals. 
How far I've proceeded, 

Or how far further fhall, is warranted 

By acommiffion from the confiflory, 

Yea the whole con/j/’ry of Rome. Shakefpeare’s Hen. Vill. 

A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the church, were 
religions to be tricd by lives, would have lived down the pope 
and the whole con/i/fory. Atterbury. 
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3. Any folemn affembly. 
In mid air 

To council fummons all his mighty peers 

Within thick clouds, and dark tenfold involv’d, 

A gloomy confifiory. Miltons Paradife Regained, b.i. 

At Jove’s affent the deities around, 

In folemn ftate the con/i/lory crown’d. 

4. Place of refidence. 
My other felf, my countel’s con/i/fory, my oracles 
J, as a child, will go by thy direċtion. Shade/p. Rich. IM. 
Conso'cia tE. n.f. [from confocio, Latin. ] An accom- 
plice; a confederate; a partner. “ 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as confociates in the 
confpiracy of Somerfet. Heyward. 

To CONSO'CIATE. v.a. [confocio, Latin. ] 
I. To unite; to join. 

Generally the beft outward fhapes are alfo the likelieft to 

be confaciated with good inward faculties. /¥otton on Educat. 
2. To cement ; to hold together. 

The ancient philofopkers always brought in a fupernatural 

principle to unite and confociate the parts of the chaos. Burnet. 
To Co'nsocia tE. v.n. “Jo coaletce; to unite. 

If they cohcred, yet by the next conflict with other atoms 
they might be feparated again, without ever confociating into 
the huge condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

Consocia’TION. n. f. [from confociate. } 
1, Alliance. 

There is fuch a confociation of offices between the prince 
and whom his favour breeds, that they may help to fuftain his 
power, as he their knowledge. Ben. Fohnfon s Difecvertes. 

2. Union; intimacy ; companionhhip. 

By fo long and fo various csn/ociation with a prince, he had 

now gotten, as it were, two lives in his own fortune and 


Pope's Statius. 


greatnefs. Wotton. 
Conso'LABLE. adj. [from confole.} That which admits 
comfort. 


To Co/nsoLtate. v a. [conf-lor, Latin ] To comfort; tocon- 
fole; to eafe in mifery. 
I will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my Aight, 
To confolaie thine ear. Shake/p. All’s well that ends well. 
What may fomewhat confolate all men that honour virtue, 
we do not difcover the latter fcene of his mifery in authors of 
antiquity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 17. 
ConsoLa’TIoN. n. f. [confolatio, Latin.] Comfort; alleviation 
of mifery; fuch alleviation as is produced by partial 
remedies. 
We that were in the jaws of death, were now brought into 
a place where we found nothing but can/olatrons. Bacon. 
Againft fuch cruelties, 
With inward cinfilations recompens’d ; 
And oft fupported fo, as fhall amaze 
Their proudeft perfecutors. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
Let the righteous perfevere with patience, fupported with 
this confolation, that their labour fhall not be in vain. Rogers: 
Consora’ror. x. f. [Latin.] A comforter. 
Conso/LATORY. n. f. [from confolate.] A fpeech or writing 
containing topicks of comfort. 
Conjfolatories writ 
With ftudied argument, and much perfuafion fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Miltons Agoniftes. 
Conso'‘LaTory. adj. [from confolate.] Tending to give 
comfort. 
To CONSOLE. v. a. [confolor, Lat.] To comfort; to cheer; 
to free from the fenfe of mifery. 
Others the fyren fifters compafs round, 
And empty heads confole with empty found. Pope's Dunctad. 
CONSO'LE. n.f. [French] In architecture, is a part or 
member projecting in manner of a bracket, or fhoulder-piecc, 
ferving to fupport a cornice, buft, vafe, beain, and frequently 
ufed as keys of arches. Chambers. 
Conso’Ler. n. f: [from confole.] One that gives comfort. 
Pride once more appears upon the ftage, as the great con- 
Joler of the miferies of man. Comment. on Pope's Eff. cn Man. 
Conso'LIDANT. adj. [from confolidate.]} That which has the 
uality of uniting wounds. 
To CONSO'LIDATE. v.a. [confolider, Fr. felidus, Latin. ] 
1, To form into a compact and folid body ; to harden 3 to unite 
into a folid mafs. 
The word may be rendered either he ftretched, or he fixed 
and con/olidated the earth above the waters. Burnet’s Theory. 
The ctle€ts of fpirits in {topping hemorrhages, and con/o- 
lidating the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons.  sfrbuthn:t. 
2. To combine or unite two parliamentary bills into one. 
To Conso/LIDATE. v. n. To grow firm, hard, or folid. 
In hurts and ulcers in the head, drynefs maketh them more 
apt to confelidate. Bacon's Netural Ei/lory, N°. 785. 
The fand, fparry, and flinty matter was then foft, and fuf- 
ceptible of any form in thefe fhelly moulds; and it con/oli- 
dated, and became hard afterwards. Mocdward’s Nat. Hi/tory. 
Consoipa'tion. n.f. [from con/elidate ] 
1. The a@ of uniting into a folid mals. 
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The conjoidation of the marble, and of the flone, did not 

fall out at random. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 
2, The annexing of ouc bill in parliament to another. 

3. In law, it is ufed for the combining and uniting of two be- 


nefices in one. C.wel. 
Conso'trparive. adj. [frony confolidate.) That which has the 
quality of healing wounds. À Diċ. 


Ere g tn. J» [eonfonance, Fr. confonans, Latin.) 
1. Accord of found. 

‘The two principal confonances that moft ravifh the ear, are, 

by the confent of all nature, the fifth and the octave. /¥otion. 
And winds and waters flow’d 

In confonance. 

2. Confiftency ; congruence ; agreeablenefs. 

Such decifions held confonancy and congruity with refolutions 
and decifions of former times. Hale's Law of England, 

I have thus largely fet down this, to fhew the perfect confonancy 
of our perfecuted church to the dottrine of fcripture and an- 
tiquity. Hammond on Fundamenta!s. 

3- Agreement; concord; friendfhip. A fenfe now not ufed. 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowfhip, by 

the confonancy of our youth. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
CO'NSONANT. adj. [confonans, Lat.] Agreeable; accord- 
ing; confiftent: followed by either with or fa. 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe two fen- 
tences, the former of which doth fhew how the latter is re- 
{trained ? Hosker. 

That where much is given there fhall be much required, is 
a thing confonant with natural equity. Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks confonant to itfelf. Decay of Piety. 

Fle difcovers how conf:nant the account which Moles hath 
left, of the primitive earth, is to this from nature. /Voodward. 

Co/NsonanT. 7. J. [confonans, Latin.} A letter which cannot 
be founded, or but imperfe@tly, by itfelf. 

In all vowels the paflage of the mouth is open and free, 
without any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to another: but in 
all csnfonants there is an appulfe of the organs, fometimes (if 
you abftract the con/onants from the vowels) wholly precluding 
all found; and, in all of them, more or lefs checking and 
abetting it. Elder's Elements of Speech. 

He confidered thefe as they had a greater mixture of vowels 
or confonants, and accordingly employed them as the verfe re- 
quired a greater !moothnefs. Popes Effay on Hom:r. 

Co'nsonantiy. adv. [from confonant.] Confiltently ; agree- 
a’ ly. 

This as confonantly it preachcth, teacheth, and delivercth, 
as if but one tongue did {peak for all. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

Ourfelves are formed according to that mind which frames 
things confonantly to their refpective natures. Glanv. Scepf. c. 1. 

It he will fpeak confonantly to himfelf, he muft fay that hap- 
pened in the original conftitution. Tillotfon. 

Co'nsonantness. x. f. [from confonant.] Agreeablenefs; con- 
fiftency. Dic. 

Co'Nsonous. adj. Agreeing in found; 
fymphonious. 

Consopia’rion. n. f. [from conf:pio, Latin ] The a&t of lay- 
ing to fleep. 

One of his maxims is, that a total abftinence from intem- 
perance is no more philofophy than a total con/opiation of the 
fenfes is repofe. Digby to Pipe. 

CONSORT. x. f. [confors, Latin. It had anciently the accent 
on the latter fyilable, but has it now on the former. } 
1. Companion; partner; generally a partner of the bed Heme) 
wife or hufband. 
Male he created thee; but thy confort 
Female for race: then blefs’d mankind, and faid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Thy Bellona, who the confort came, 


Thomfon’s Spring. 


[confonus, Latin.] 


Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham, 
He fingle chofe to live, and fhun’d to wed, 

Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. Dryden's Fables. 
His warlike amazon her hoft invades, 

Th’ imperial confort of the crown of Spades. Pope. 


2. An aflembly; a divan; a confultation. 
In one confort there fat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous defpite, 
Diftoyal treafon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy Queen, L. ii. 
3. A number of inftruments playing together; a fymphony, 
This is probably a miftake for concert. 
A confort of mufick in a banquet of wine, is as a fignet of 
carbuncle fet in gold. Ecclus. xxxii. 5. 
4. Concurrence; union. 
_ Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity; but, in con- 
fort with the reft, you fee, has a meaning quite different. 
: Atterbury. 
Lo Conso/rr. v. n. [from the noun.} To affociate with; to 
unite with ; to kecp company with. 
What will you do? Let’s not confort with them. Shake/p, 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee?) Dryden, 
To Conso’rr. v.a. a 
1. To join; to mix; to marry. 
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He, with his conforted Eve, 
The flory heard attentive. Mlitons Paradife Left, 6. vii. 
He begins to confòrt himfelf with men, and thinks himfeif 
one. Locke on Education, fect 213. 
2. To accompany. 
Pil meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterward confort you ’till bed-time. Slake/peare. 
Conso/rTAne. adj. [from confort.] “l'o be compared with; 
to be ranked with; fuitable. 
He was confortable to Charles Brandon, under Henry VIII. 
who was cqual to him. Wotton. 
Conso’rtion. n f. [c:nfortio, Latin.] Partnerfhip; fellow- 
fhip ; fociety. Di. 
COnNSPE'CTABLE. adj. [from confpeéius, Latin.] Eafy to bz 
feen. i Di. 
Conspectu'ity. n. /. [from confpedtus, Latin ] Sight; view; 
fenfe of feeing. ‘This word is, I believe, peculiar to Shake- 
Jpeare, and perhaps corrupt. 
What harm can your biffon con/pectuities glean out of this 
character ? Shake/peare’s Ceriolanus. 
Conspe’rston. n, f. [confperfio, Lat.] A fprinkling about. Dict. 
Conspicu'iry. n.f. [from confpicuous.} Brightnefs; favour- 
ablencfs to the fight. 
If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight 
may vie for con/ficuity with noon. G.anv, Sceif c. 18. 
CONSPICUOUS. [ccn/picuus, Latin. ] 
I1. Obvious ta the fight; feen at diftance. 
Or come I lefs con/picuous ? Or what change 
Abfents thee ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 107. 
2, Eminent; famous; diftinguished. 
He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought 
moft confpicuous in them. Dryden's ‘Juven. Dedication, 
Thy father’s merit points thee out to view, 
And fets thce in the faireft point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. Addif. Cato. 
The houfe of lords, 
Confpicuous fcene ! Popes Epif?. of Horace. 
Conspr’cuousry. adv. [from confgicuous.] 
1. Obvioufly to the view. : 
Thefe methods may be preferved confpicucufly, and intirely 
diftingt. Waits’s Logtcky p. iv. ¢.1. 
2. Eminently ; famoufly ; remarkably. 
Conspi'cuousness, n.f. [from con/picuons ] 
1. Expofure to the view; ftate of being vifible at a diftance, 


Looked on with fuch a weak light, they appear well pro- - 


portioned fabricks ; yet they appcar fo but in that twilight, 
which is requifite to their con/picuoufnefs. Boyle's Proem. Ejfay. 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. 
Their writings attraét more readers by the author’s con/pi- 
cuoufnefs. Boyle on Colours: 
Conspi’racy. n. f. [confpiratio, Latin.] 
1, A private agreement among feveral perfons to commit fome 
crime; a plot; a concerted treafon. 
O confpiracy! 
Sham’ft thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by night, 
When evils are moft free ? Shakefpeare’s Fulius Cefar. 
I had forgot that foul con/piracy ’ 
Of the beaft Caliban, and his confed’rates, 
Againft my life. Shakefprare’s Tempe/?. 
When fcarce he had efcap’d the blow 
Of faction and confpiracy, : 
Death did his promis’d hopes deftroy. Dryden, 
2. In law, an agrecment of men to do any thing; always taken 
in the evil part. It is taken for a confederacy of two at the 
leaft, falfely to indi&t one, or to procure one to be indicted of 
felony. Cowel. 

3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of many caufes to one 
event. 

When the time now came that mifery was ripe for him, 
there was a con/piracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit occafions to lead him unto it. Sidney, b. ii. 

CoxnsPI'™RANT. adj. [confpiraus, Latin.]} Confpiring; engaged 
in a confpiracy or plot; plotting. 
Thou art a traitor, 

Confpirant ’gainft this high illuftrious prince. Shak. K. Lear. 
CONSPIRA'TION. n. f. [confpiratio, Lat.] A plot. Did. 
Conspi’RATOR. n. f. [from confpiro, Latin.) A man engaged 

ina plot; one who has fecretly concerted with others com- 
miffion of a crime; a plotter. 

Achitophel ts among the c/pirators with Abfalom. 2 Samm: 

Stand back, thou manifett confjirator ; 
Thou that contriv’{t to murder our dread lord. Sh. Hen. VL 
But let the bold con/pirator beware ; 

For heav’n makes princes its peculiar care. Dryd. Spa. Fryar. 

One put into his hand a note of the whole ‘confpi- 
racy againft him, together with all the names of the con/pi- 
rators. South's Sermuns. 

To CONSPIRE. v. n. [confpiro, Latin. ] 
1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch fecret treafun. 
Tell me what they deferve, 
That do con/pire my death with devil.th plots 
Of damned witchcraft ? Shakefpeare’s Richard IM. 
What 
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What was it ; 

‘That mov’d pale Caffius to confpire? Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

‘They took great indignation, and con/pired again{ft the 
king. Bel. 28. 

[ict the air be excluded; for that undermineth the body, 
and con/pircth with the {pirit of the body to diflolve it. Bacon. 

There is in man a natural poffibility to deftroy the world ; 
that is, to con/pire to know no woman. Brozun’s Vulgar Errours. 

The prefs, the pulpit, and the ftage, 

Confpire to cenfure and expofe our age. Rofcommon. 

2. To agrec together; ass all things confpire to make him happy. 

CONSPI'RER. ^. f. [from confpire.| A confpirator ; a plotter. 

‘Take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, and where confpirers are ; 
Macbeth fhall never vanquifh’d be. Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

Consri’rinG Pewers. [In mechanicks.] All fuch as aé in di- 
rection not oppofite to one another. Harris. 

Conspurca’Tion. n. f. [from con/purco, Latin.] The act of 
defiling; defilement ; pollution. 

CONSTABLE. n. f. [comes fiabuli, as it is fuppofed.] 

1. Lord high conffable is an ancient officer of the crown, long 
difufed in England, but lately fubfifting in France; where the 
confiable commanded the marefchals, and was the firft officer of 
the army. The fun@iion of the conffable of England confifted 
in the care of the common peace of the land in deeds of arms, 
and in matters of war. To the court cf the con/fable and 
marfhal belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats and blafonry of arms within it. 
The rft confiable of England was created by the Conqueror, 
and the office continued hereditary ’till the thirteenth of Henry 
VIII. when it was laid afide, as being fo powerful as to be- 
come troublefome to the king. From thefe mighty magi- 
{trates are derived the inferiour’ con/fables of hundreds and 
franchifes; two of whom were ordained, in the thirteenth 
of Edward I. to be chofen in every hundred for the conferva- 
tion of the peace, and view of armour. Thcfe are now called 
high conflables, becaufe continuance of time, and increafe both 

_ of people and offences, have occafioned others in every town 
of like nature, but inferiour authority, called petty con/fables. 
Befides thefe, we have con/ffables denominated from particular 
places; as conflable of the Tower, of Dover caftle, of the ca/tle 
of Carnarvon; but thefe are properly ca/fellant, or governours 
of caftles Cowel. Chambers. 

When I came hither, I was lord high con/table, 
And duke of Buckinghath ; now poor Edward Bohun. Shak. 
The knave con/fable had fet me i’ th’ ftocks, i’ th’ common 
Rocks, for a witch. , Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The con/table being a fober man, and known to be an ene- 
my to thofe acts of fedition, went among them, to obferve 
what they did. Clarendon. 

2. To over-run the CONSTABLE. [Perhaps from conte /lable, Fr. 
the fettled, firm and ftated account.] To fpend more than 
what a man knows himfelf to be worth: a low phrafe. 

Co/nsTABLEsHIP. n.f. [from conffable.] The office of a 
conftable. 

This keeperfhip is annexed to the con/table/bip of the caftle, 
and that granted out in leafe. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Co’xsTancy. n.f: [conffantia, Latin.] 

x. Immutability ; perpetuity ; unalterable continuance. 

The laws of God himfelf no man will ever deny to be of 
a different conftitution from the former, in refpect of the 
one’s conflancy, and the mutability of the other. Hooker, b. i. 

z. Confiftency ; unvaried ftate. 

Incredible, that con/funcy in fuch a variety, fuch a multi- 
plicity, fhould be the refult of chance. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Refolution ; firmnefs; fteadinefs; unfhaken determination. 

In a {mall ifie, amidft the wideft feas, 
Triumphant con/tancy has fix’d her feat ; 
In vain the fyrens fing, the tempefts beat. 
4. Lofting affection ; continuance of love, or triendfhip. _ 
Cunflancy is fuch a ftability and firmnefs of friendfhip, as 
overlooks and paffes by lefler failures of kindnefs, and yet ftill 
retains the fame habitual good-will to a friend, South. 
5. Certainty ; veracity ; reality. 
But all the ftory of the night told over, 
More witneffeth than fancy’s images, 
And grows to fomething of great conflaniy’y 
But, however, ftrange and admirable. 
CONSTANT. adj. [conftans, Latin.] 
1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. ; 
If you take highly rectified fpirit of wine, and dephlegmed 
fpirit of urine, and mix them, you may turn thefe two fluid 
liquors into a conflant body. Boyles Hiftory of Firmnefs. 
2. Unvaried ; unchanged ; immutable ; durable. 
3. Firm; refolute; determined; immovcable; unfhaken. 
Some fhrewd contents, 
Now fteal the colour from Baflanio’s check : 
Some dear friend dead elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution b 
Of any conflant man. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
4. Free from change of affection. 
Vou. L 


Prior, 


Shake/peare. 
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Both loving oné fair maid, they yet remained conflant 

friends. Sidney, b. il. 
§. Certain; not various! fteady; firmly adherent. 
Now, through the land, his care of fouls he ftretch’d; 

And like a primitive apoftle preach’d ; 

Still chearful, ever con/fant to his call ; 
~ By many follow’d, lov’d by moft; admir’d by all. Dryden. 

He fhewed his firm adherence to religion us modelled by 
our national conftitution, and was con/fant to its offices in de- 
votion, both in publick and in his family. Addifon, Freeholder. 

Co'nsTantry. adv. [from conflant.] Unvariably ; perpctual- 
ly; certainly ; fteadily. 

It is ftrange that the fathers fliould never appeal ; 
they fhould not con/fantly do it. Tillotfon. 

To CONSTE'LLATE. v. n. [confellatus, Latin.] To join 
luftre; to fhine with one general light. - 

The feveral things which moft engage our affections, do3 
in a tranfcendent manner, fhine forth and con/fellate in ae 

oyle. 
To COoNSTE'LLATE., v. a. To unite feveral fhining bodies in 
one fplendour. 

Thefe fcattered perfections, which were divided among 
the feveral ranks of inferiour natures, were fummed up and 
conftellated in ours. Glanv. Scepf..c. 1 

ConsTELta’TION. n. f. [from conftellate.] 
1. A clufter of fixed ftars. 
For the ftars of heaven, and the con/fellatiots thereof, fhall 
not give their light. Jf. xiii. 108 
The earth; the air refounded, 
The heav’ns and all the conffellations rung. Milt. Par. Loft. 
A conjteliation is but one 5 

Though ’tis a train of ftars. 

2. An affemblage of fplendours, or excellencies. «l 

The condition is a con/fellation or conjuncture of all thole 
gofpel-graces, faith, hope, charity, felf-denial, repentance, 
and the reft. Hammond's Praé?. Cat. 

ConsTERNA’TION. n.f. [from confferno, Latin ] Aftonith- 
ment; amazement; alienation of mind by a jurprife; fur= 
prife; wonder. 

They find the fame holy con/fernation upon themfelves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of heaven. South. 

The natives, dubious whom 
They muft obey, in con/fernation wait, 
’Till rigid conqueft will pronounce their liege. 
To CONSTIPATE. v.a. [from conftipo, Latin. } 
1. To croud together into a narrow room; to thicken; to 
condenfe. 

Of cold, the property is to condenfe and con/tipate, Bacon. 

It may, by amaffing, cooling, and con/fipating of waters, 
turn them into rain. Ray on the Creation. 

There might arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools 
in the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms might be 
thruft and crouded to the middle of thofe whirlpools, and 
there con/fipate one another into great folid globes. Bentley. 

2. To ftuff up, or ftop by filling up the paflages. 
It is not probable that any aliment fhould have the quality 
of intirely con/iipating or fhutting up the capillary vetiels. 
pe ” Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. To bind the belly; or make coftive. 
Constipa’TIon. n. f. [from con/lipate.] 
1. The aét of crouding any thing into lefs room; condenfation. 

This worketh by the detention of the fpirits, and conftipa- 
tion of the tangible parts. Bacons Natural Hijfory, N°. 341: 

It requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or a pretty 
clofe con/fipation and mutual contact of its particles. Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; obftruction by plenitude. 

The inactivity of the gall occafions a con/fipation of the 

belly. Arbuthnot on Atiments. 
CoxnsTI'TUENT. adj. [conffituens, Latin.] That which makes 

any thing what it is; neccflary to exiftence ; elemental; cf- 

fential ; that of which any thing confifts. 

Body, foul, and teafon, are the three parts neceffarily con- 
flituent of a man. Dryden's Dufrefnoy.” 

All animals derived all the con/tituent matter of their bodies; 
fucceffively, in all ages, out of this fund. Woodw. Nat. Hifi. 

It is impoffible that the figures and fizes of its con/ti= 
tuent particles, fhould be fo juftly adapted as to touch one 
another in every point. Bentley's Sermons. 

Consti/TUENT. 1. f. Ws 
1. The perfon or thing which conftitutes or fettles any thing in 
its peculiar ftate. , ts 

Their firt compofure and origination requires a higher 
and nobler con/iituent than chance. Hale’s Orig. of Mankind: 

2. That which is ncceffary to the fubfiftence of any thing. 

The obftruction of the mefentery is a gteat impediment to 
nutrition ; for the lymph in thofe glands is a neceflary confie 
tuent of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Alimentss 

3. He that deputes another. sted 

To CONSTITUTE. v. a. [con/tituo, Latin. ] 

1. To give formal exiftence; to make any thing what it is; to 
produce. 
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Prudence is not only a moral but chriftian virtue, fuch as 

is neceflary to the con/fituting of all others. Decay uf Picty. 
2. To crect; to cftablifh. 

We mutt obcy laws appointed and con/fituted by lawful au- 

thority, not againtt the law of God. Taylor's Holy Living. 

3. Lodepute; to appoint another to an office. 

Con.rirurer. n. f. [from confitute.] He that conftitutes or 
appoints. 

Consriru’rion. n, f. [from enflitute.] 

L The a& of conftituting ; enacting ; deputing ; eftablifhing ; 
producing. 

2. State of being; particular texture of parts; natural qua- 
lities. 

This is more beneficial to us than any other con/litution. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

This light being trajeéted through the parallel prifms, if it 
fuffered any change by the refraction of one, it loft that im- 
preffion by the contrary refraction of the other; and fo, being 
reftored to its priftine con/fitution, became of the fame condi- 
tion as at firft. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongft many bad effects of this eily con/itution, there is 
one advantage ; fuch who arrive to age, are not fubject to 
ftricture of fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4 Temper of body, with refpect to health or difeafe. 
* If fuch men happen, by their native con/litutions, to fall 
into the gout, either they mind it not at all, having no leifure 
to be fick, or they ufe it like a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual har- 
mony of the members, animated by a healthful conflitution. 

Drydens Dufrefnoy. 
5. Temper of mind, 

Dametas, according to the con/fitution of a dull head, thinks 
no better way to fhew himfelf wife than by fufpecting every 
thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 

Could turn fo much the conflitution 

Of any conftant man. —Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, and lefs 
paffion than was expected from his con/litution. Clarendon. 

6. Eftablifhed form of government; fyftem of laws and 
cuftoms. 

The Norman conqu’ring all by might, 

Mixing our cuftoms, and the form of right, 
With foreign confitutions he had brought. Daniel’sCiv. War. 
. Particular law; eftablifhed ufage; eftablifhment ; _ inftitu- 
tion. 
We lawfully may obferve the pofitive con/fitutions of our 
own churches. Hocker, b. iv. fea. 5. 
Conftitution, preperly fpeaking in the fenfe of the civil law, 
is that law which is made and ordained by fome king or em- 
peror; yet the canonifts, by adding the word /acred to it, 
make it to fignify the fame as an ecclefiaftical canon, Alife. 
ConsTITU'TIONAL. adj. [from con/fitution.] 
1. Bred in the conftitution ; radical. 
It is not probable any con/fitutional illnefs will be communi- 
cated with the fmall-pox by inoculation, Sharpe’s Surgery. 
2. Confiftent with the conftitution ; legal. 
Constiru’tTive. adj. [from conftitute.] 
i. That which conftitutes any thing what it is; elemental ; ef- 
fential ; productive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, fuch 
as neither naturally con/ftutive, nor merely deftructive, do 
preferve or deftroy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. Q. 

The very elements and conflitutive parts of a fchifmatick, 
being the elteem of himfelf, and the contempt of others. 

Decay of Piety. 


~$ 


2. Having the power to enact or eftablifh. 
To CONSTRA‘IN. v. a. [conftraindre, Fr. conftringo, Latin.] 
1. To compel; to force to fome action. 
Thy fight, which fhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 
Conjirains them weep. 
2. Tohinder by force; to reftratn. 
My fire in caves conftrains the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appcafe ; 
‘They fear his whiftle, and forfake the feas, 
2. To neceMtate. 
The fcars upon your honour, thercfore, he 
Does pity as confèrained blemithes, 
Nothing deferv’d. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
When to his luft Ægyfthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th’ adult’rous act conftrain ? Pope's Odyfey. 
4- To violate; to ravifh. 
Her fpotlefs chaftity, 
Inhuman traitors, you conffrain’d and forc’d. Shak. Tit. And. 
5: To confine; to prefs. 
k How the ftrait ftays the fender wafte confirain ? Gay. 
ConsTRAINABLE. adj. [from con/lrain.] Liable to conftraint ; 
obnoxious to compulfion. 
Whercas men before ftood bound in confcience to do as 


Shakefpeares Coriolanus. 


Dryden. 
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reafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue of human law, cat- 
Jirainable; and, if they outwardly tranfgrefs, punifhable. Hooker. 
Consrratner. n. f. [from confirain.] He that conftrains, 
Consrra‘inr. n. f. [coutrainte, French.) Compulfion; com- 
pelling force; violence; act of over-ruling the dechire; con- 
finement. 
I did fuppofe it fhould be on conftraint ; 
But, hcav’n be thank’d, it is but voluntary. Shak. K. John. 
Like you a man; and hither Jed by fame, 

Not by ccuftraint, but by my choice, I came. Dryd. In. Emp. 

The conttant defire of happinefs, and the con/fraint it puts 
upon us to act for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridg- 
ment ef liberty. _ Locke. 

ToCONSTRI'CT. v. a. [conftringo, conftriffum, Latin J 
1, Tobind; to cramp; to confine into a narrow compafs, 
2. To contra&t; to caufe to fhrink. 

Such things as con/frié the fibres and flrengthen the folid 
parts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Constri‘cTIon, n.f. [from con/irié?. ] Contraction; com- 
preffion. 

The air which thefe reccive into the lungs, may ferve to 
render their bodies equipondcrant to the water; and the con- 
Siridiion or dilatation of it, may probably afift them to afcend 
or defcend in the water. Ray on the Creation, 

CONSTRICTOR. v. f. [confiri€or, Latin.] That which com- 
prefles or contraéts. i 
He fuppofed the confiriélors of the eye-lids muft be ftrength- 
ened in the fupercilious. Arbuth, and Popes Mart Serib. 
To CONSTRI/NGE. v.a. [conftringo, Lat.) To comprefs; 
to contract; to bind. 
The dreadful fpout, 
Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 


Conftring’d in mafs by the almighty fun. Sb. Tro. and Grefi. 


Strong liquors, efpecially inflammatory fpirits, intoxicate, 

confiringe, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. Arbuth. 

ConstRi/nGENT. adj. [confiringens, Latin.] Having the qua- 
lity of binding or comprefling. 

Try a deep well, or a confervatory of fnow, where the cold 
may be more con/lringent. Bacons Natural Hiftory, N°. 380. 

It binds 
Our flrengthen’d bodies in a cold embrace 
Conflringent. Thomfon’s Winter, l. 700. 
To CONSTRU'CT. v.a. [confiruétus, Lat.) ‘To build; to 
form ; to compile ; to conftitute. 

Let there be an admiration of thofe divine attributes and 
prerogatives, for whofe manifefting he was pleafed to con/irudt 
this vaft fabrick, Boyles Ufefulne/s of Natural Philofophy. 

Constru‘crion. n. f. [confiruétio, Latin. } 

1, The-act of building, or piling up in a regular method. 

2. The form of building; ftruéture ; conformation. 
There’s no art 

To fhew the mind’s conftruéiion in the face. Shak. Macbeth. 

The ways were made of feveral layers of flat ftones and 
flint: the con/lruétion was a little various, according to the 
nature of the foil, or the materials which they found. Arbuth. 

3. [In grammar.] The putting of words, duly chofen, together 
in fuch a manner as is proper to convey a complete fenfe. 
Clarkes Latin Grammar. 
Some particles conftantly, and others in certain confiruélions, 
have the fenfe of a whole fentence contained in them. Locke. 
4. The act of arranging ‘terms in the proper order, by difen- 
tangling tran{fpofitions; the act of interpreting; explanation. 
This label, whofe containing 

Ts fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 

Make no colleétion of it, let him fhew 

His fkill in the conflrudion. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

5. The fenfe; the meaning ; interpretation. 

In which fenfe although we judge the apoftle’s words to 
have been uttered, yet hercunto we do not require them te 
yield, that think any other cox/frwéfion more found, Hooker. 

He that would live at eafe, fhould always put the beft ccu- 

Jiruéticn on bufinefs and converfatian. Collier on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good will towards 
men, and puts the mudcft con/?rué?ion upon every accident that 
befals them. Speclator, N°. 483. 

6. Judgment; mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reafonable conffruétions feem 
firange, or favour of fingularity, that we have examincd this 
point. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. 13. 

7. The manner of defcribing a figure or problem in geometry. 
8. Construction of Equations, in algebra, is the method of 
reducing a known equation into lines and figures, in order to 
a gcometrical demonftration. 
CONSTRU'CTURE. n.f. [from confirud.] Pile; edifice; fa- 
brick. 
They fhall the earth’s ccn/frucure clofely bind, 
And to the center keep the parts confin'’d, 
To CO'NSTRUE. v. a. [confiruo, Latin. ] 
t, To range words in their natural order; to difentangle tranf- 
pofition. 
I'll teach mine eyes with meek humility, 
Love-l¢arned letters to her eyes to read; ` 


Blacknere. 
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Which her deep wit, that true heart's thought can fpell, 

Will foon conceive, and learn to con/true well.  Spenfer. 

Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requires (I may almoft 
fay) a grammar apart to con/frue him. i Dryden. 

Thus we are put to co/frue and paraphrafe our own words, 
to free ourfelvcs either from the ignorance or malice of our 
adverfaries.  Stidingjiee:’s Defence of Dijcourfe on Reman Idol. 

2. To interpret; to explain; tofhew the meaning. 

I muft crave that I be not fo underttood or confrued, as if 
any fuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be done without the 
zid and afliftance of God’s moft bleficd fpirit. LZooker, b. iii. 

Conftrue the times to their neccfities, 

And you fhall fay, indeed, it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shas. Hen. IV. 

When the word is con//rued into its idea, the double mean- 
ing vanifhes. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To CO/NSTUPRATE. v.a. [confturro, Lat.] To violate; 
to debauch; to defile. 

ConsTuprRa’Tion. n.f. [from confiuprate.] Violation; de- 
filement. 

CONSUBSTA‘NTIAL. adj. [confi.b/tantialis, Latin. ] 

1. Having the fame eflence or fubfiftence. 

The Lord our God, is but one God: in which indivifible 

unity, notwithftanding we adore the Father, as being altoge- 
_ ther of himfelf, we glorify that con/ub/lantial word which is 

the Son ; we blefs and magnify that co-effential Spirit, eternally 

proceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoft. Hooter, b. v. 
2. Being of the fame kind or nature. 

It continueth a body confub/fantial with our bodies ; a body 
of the fame, both nature and meafure, which it had on earth. 

Hooker, b.v. f. 54+ 

In their conccits the human nature of Chrift was not con- 

Jubfiantia: to ours, but of another kind. Prerewccd. 
ConsussranTia‘Lity. 2.f- [from confubftantial.] Exiftence 
of more than one, in the fame fubftance. 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his co-eternity 
and confubjiantiality with the Father, when he came down 
from heaven. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To ConsugpsTa/NTIATE. v.a. [from con and /fubffantia, 
Lat.] To unite in one common fubftance or nature. 

ConsugesTANTIA’TION. n, f. [from confubflantiate.] ‘The 
union of the body of our blefled Saviour with the facramental 
element, according to the Lutherans. 

In the point of confubftantiation, toward the latter end of 
his life, he changed his mind. Atterbury. 

CONSUL. n.f [conful, confulendo, Latin.] 
1. The chief magiftrate in the Roman republick. 
Or never be fo noble as a conful, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. — Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Confuls of mod’rate pow’r in calms were made ; 
When the Gauls came, one fole dictator fway’d. Dryden. 
_ 2. An officer commiffioned in foreign parts to judge between 
the merchants of his nation, and protect their commerce. 
- Co'nsucar. adj. [confularis, Latin.] 
_ 4. Relating to the conful. 
The confu’ar power had only the ornaments, without the 
_ force of the royal authority. Spectator, N°. 287. 
2. CONSULAR Man. One who had been conful. 
Rife not the confular men, and left their places, 
So foon as thou fat’ft down? Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
_Co’nsuLaTeE. 2. f. [confulatus, Latin.] The office of conful. 
His name and ccn/uate were effaced out of all publick re- 
» _ gifters and infcriptions. Addifor’s Remarks on Italy. 
Co’nsutsuip. n: f. [from conful.] The office of conful. 
The patricians fhould do very ill, 
To let the ccnfulfbip be fo defil'd. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
The lovely boy, with his aufpicious face, 
Shall Pollio’s con/uhip and triumph grace. Dryden. 
ToCONSULT. v.n. [confulto, Latin.] To take counfel to- 
gcther ; to deliberate in common. It has with bcfore the per- 
fon admitted to confultation. 
ji Every man, 
After the hidcous ftorm that follew’d, was 
A thing infpird; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a gencrai prophecy, that this tempeft, 
Dafhing the garment of this pcace, aboded 
The fudden breach on’t. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 
A fenate-houfe,. whcrein thrce hundred and twenty men fat 
confulting always for the people. 1 Mac. viii. 15. 
Cinfult not with the flothful for any work. Ecelus. xxxvii. 
He fent for his bofom friends, with whom he moft confi- 
dently confulted, and fhewed the paper to them, the contents 
whereof he could not conceive. Clarendon. 
ToConsu’Lt. v.a. e 
1. To afk advice of ; as, he confulted his friends. 
2. Ta regard; to aét with view or refpect to. i 
We are, in the firft place, to confult the neceffities of life, 
rather than matters of ornament and delight. L’Efirange. 
_ . The fenate owes its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with fo great a foul con/ults its fafety, 
__ And guards our lives, whilc he neglects his own. Add. Cato. 
2090 plan ; to contrive. 
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Thou haft confulted fhame to thy houle, by cutting off many 
peaple. Heb. ii, 10. 
Many things were there confulted for the future, yet nothing 
was potitivcly rcfolved. Clarendon, b. viii. 
4. To fearch into; to examine; as, to confult an author. 
Co'nsuL'r. n. f. [from the verb, It is varioufly accented. ] 
1. The adt of confulting. 
Yourfclf in perfon head one chofen half, 
And march t’ opprefs the fa€tion in con/ut 
With dying Dorax. Lrydiui's Don Sehaftian. 
2. The cficét of confulting ; determination. 
He faid, and rofe the firit; the council broke; 
And all their grave con/ults diflolv’d in fmoke. Dryd. Fables. 
3. A council; a number of perfons aflembled in deliberation. 
Divers mectings and confults of our whole numbcr, to con- 


fider of the former labours. Bacon. 
A confult of coquets below 
Was call’d, to rig him out a beau. ` Swift. 


Consutra’TIon. n. f. [from confult.] 
1. The act of confulting; fecret deliberation. 

The chief priefts held a confultation with the elders and 
{cribes. Mark, xv. l. 

2. A number of perfons confulted together; a council. 
A confultation was called, wherein he advifed a falivation. 
Vifeman of Abjceffes. 
3. [In law.] Con/ultatio is a writ, whereby a caufe, being for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the ecclefiaftical court, or 
court chriftian, to the king’s court, is returned thither again : 
for the judges of the king’s court, if, upon comparing the 
libel with the fuggeftion of the party, they do find the fug- 
geftion falfe, or not proved, and therefore the caufe to be 
wrongfully called from the court chriftian; then, upon this 
confultation or deliberation, decree it to be returned again. Covel. 
Consu‘tTeER. n.f. [ from confult.] One that confults or 
afks council or intelligence. 

There fhall not be found among you a charmer, or a con- 
Julter with familiar fpirits, or a wizard. Deutr. xviii. 11; 

Consu'MABLE. adj. [from confume.] Sufceptible of deftruc- 
tion; poflible to be waftcd, fpent, or deftroycd. 

It does truly agree in this common quality afcribed unto 
both, of being incombuftible, and not con/umable by fire; but 
yet there is this inconvenience, that it doth contract fo much 
fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, though it 
was tried with fome of the pureft oil which is ordinary to be 
bought, that in a very few days it did choak and extinguifh 
the flame. Wilkins’ s Mathem. Magick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is 
greater or lefs, our importation or exportation of confumable 
commodities. Locke. 

To CONSUME. v.a. [confumo, Latin.} To wafte; to fpend ; 
to deftroy, 
Where two raging fires meet together, 

They do confume the thing that feeds their fury. Shuke/peare. 

Thou fhalt carry much feed out into the field, and fhalt 
gather but little in; for the locufts fhall confume it. Deut. xxviils 

Thus in foft anguifh fhe confuses the day, 
Nor quits her deep retirement. Thomfon’s Spring. 
To Consu/me. v. n. To wafte away; to be exhaufted, 
Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they mect, confuse. Shate/p. Romeo and Fuliet. 
Consu’mMeR. n.f. [from confume.] One that fpends, waftcs, 
or deftroys any thing. 

Money may be confidered as in the hands of the confumer, 
or of the merchant who buys the commodity, when made 
to export. Locke. 

To CONSU’MMATE. v.a. [confommer, Fr. confummare, Lat.] 
Tocomplete; to perfect; to finifh; to end. Ancicntly ac- 
cented on the firft fyllable. 

Yourfelf, myfelf, and other lords, will pafs 
To confummate this bufinefs happily.  Shakefp. King Johne 
There fhall we con/ummate our fpoufal rites. Shate/peare. 

The perfon was cunning cnough to begin the deceit in the 
weaker, and the weaker fufficient to con/ummate the fraud in 
the ftronger. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c.r. 

He had a mind to confummate the happincfs of the day. Tatl. 

Covsu'MMATE. adj. [from the verb.] @omplcte ; perfect 5 
finithed ; omnibus numeris abfolutus. 

I do but ftay ’till your marriage be confummate. Shake/pcare. 

Earth, in her rich attire 

Confummate, lovely fmil’d.  Adilton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

Gratian, among his maxims for raifing a man to the moft 
confummate greatnefs, advifes to perform extraordinary adtions, 
and to fecure a good hiftorian. Addifon, Freebclder, N°, 35. 

If a man of perfect and confummate virtue falls into a mif- 
fortune, it raifes our pity, but not our terrour, Addif. Speat, 

Consumma’tion. n. f. [from confuinmate.] 

1. Completion; perfection; end. 

“That juft and regular proccfs, which it muft be fuppofed to 
take from its original to its confummation. Addi}. Speciatur. 

2. The end of the prefent fyftem of things; the end of the 
world. 

From the firt beginning of the world unto the laft con- 
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fisnmation thercof, it neither hath been, nor can be other- 
wife. Hooker, b. ii. feet. 4e 

5. Deaths end of life. 

Ghoft, unlaid, forbear thee! 

Nothing ill come near thee! 

Quiet confummation have, 

And renowned be thy grave ! Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 

Eonsu/MPrion. ». f. (confumptio, Latin.] 

1. The a& of confuming ; wafte ; deftruction. 

In commodities the value rifes as its quantity is lefs and 
vent greater, which depends upon its being preferred in its 
confumption. Locke. 

Etna and Vefuvius have fent forth flames for this two or 
thrce thoufand years, yet the mountains themfelves have not 
fuftered any confiderable diminution or confumption ; but are, 
at this day, the higheft mountains in thofe countries. /Vo:dw. 

2. The ftate of wafting or pcrifhing. 

3. [In phyfick.] A wafte of-muicular flefh. It is frequently 
attended with a hectick fever, and is divided by phyficians into 
feveral kinds, according to the variety of its caufes. Quincy. 

Confumptions fow 

In hollow bones of man. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not fuddenly looked 
to, fets them into a confumption, dropfy, or other difeafe. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Consu’mrtive. adj. [from confume.] 

1. Deftru€tive; wafting; exhaufting; having the quality of 
confuming. 

A long confumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than difable France. Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. Difeafed with a confumption. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of con/umptive lungs. À Harvey on Confumptions, 

The lean, confumptive wench, with coughs decay’d, 

Ts call’d a pretty, tight, and flender maid. Dryden. 

By an exact regimen a con/umptive perfon may hold out for 
years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CONSU'MPTIVENESS. 2. f. [from confumptive.] A tendency to 
a confumption. 

Consu’TILe. adj. [confutilis, Latin.] That is fewed or ftitched 
together. Dit. 

To CONTA’BULATE, v.a. [contabulo, Latin.] To floor 

` with boards. 

CONTABULA'TION. 2. f. [contabulatio, Latin] A joining of 
boards together; a boarding a floor. 

CO’NTACT. n. f: [contacius, Latin.] Touch ; clofe union 3 
juncture of one body to another. 

The Platonifts hold, that the fpirit of the lover doth pafs 
into the fpirits of the perfon loved, which caufeth the defire 
of return into the body ; whereupon followeth that appetite 
of contac? and conjunction. Bacons Natural Hiflory, N°. 944. 

When the light fell fo obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all reflected, it feemed in 
that place of contac? to be wholly tranfmitted. Newton's Opt. 

The air, by its immediate contac/, may coagulate the blood 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Conra’crion. n. f. [contacius, Latin] The aét of touch- 
ing ; a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and deftruc- 
tive without corporal contaé/io., there is no high improba- 
bility. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 7. 

CONTA'GION. n. f. [contagio, Latin.] 

x. The emiffion from body to body by which difeafes are com- 
municated. 

If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh, 

Being ftrumpeted by thy sontagion. Shake/: Com. of Errours. 

In infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the bod 
pafive ; but yet is, by the ftrength and good difpofition there- 
of, repulfed. Bacon. 

2. Infection ; propagation of mifchicf, or difeafe. 

Nor will the goodnefs of intention excufe the fcandal and 
contagion of example. King Charles. 

Down fell they, 

And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dire form 

Catch’d by contagion. Milten’s Paradife Loft, b. x. l. 544. 

3. Peftilence ; venomous emanations. 

Will he fteal out of his wholfome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? Shak. Ful. Cefar. 
Conra’crous.° adj. [from contagio, Latin.] Infectious; caught 
by approach ; poifonous ; peftilential. 
The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholly night, 

From their mifty jaws 

Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the air. Shak. Hen. VI, 

We ficken foon from her contagious care, 
_ Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. Prior. 
Conva’ciousness, n. fe [from contagious] ‘The quality of 
being contagious. 
To CONTAIN. v. a. [contineo, Latin. ] 
1, To hold as a vedlel, 
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2. To comprife; as a writing: 4 

There are many other things which Jefus did, the which, 
if thcy fhould be written every one, I fuppofe that even the 
world itfelf could not contain the books that fhould be writtem 

Jobn, xxi. 253 

Wherefore alfo it is contained in the fcriptute. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

3. To reftrain; to with-hold; to keep within bounds. 
All men fhould be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spenjer on Ireland. 
I tell you, firs, 
If you fhould fmile, he grows impatient ——— 
—Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. Shake/p. 
ToConra‘tn. v. n. ‘To live in continence. 

I felt the ardour of my paffion increafe, till I could no 

longer contain. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
CONTA'INABLE. adj. [from contain.] Poffible to be contained. 
The air, containable within the cavity of the eolipile, 
amounted to eleven grains. Boyle. 
To CONTAMINATE. v. asfcontamino, Lat.) Jo defie; 
to pollute; to corrupt by bafe mixture. 
Shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes? Shak. Ful. Ca/far. 
A bafe pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whilft bya flave, no gentler than a dog, 
His faireft daughter is contaminated. Shakefp. Henry V: 
Do it not with poifon; ftrangle her in her bed, 
Even in the bed fhe hath contaminated. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
I quickly fhed 

Some of his baftard-blood ; and, in difgrace, 

Befpoke him thus: contaminated, bafe, 

And mifbegotten blood I fpill of thine. Shak. Hen. VI. p i. 

Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe; yet ’tis like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. * Glanv. Apol. 

He that lies with another man’s wife, propagates children 
in another’s family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Ayliffés Parergon. 

ContTa’MINATE. adj. [from the verb.] Polluted; defiled. 
What if this body, confecrate to thee, 
By ruffian luft fhould be contaminate? Shak. Com. of Err. 
CONTAMINA’TION, n. f. [from contaminate.) Pollution ; de- 
filement. 
CONTE'MERATED, adj. [contemeratus, Latin.] Violated; pol- 
luted. - Dia. 
To CONTE'MN. v.a. [contemno, Latin] To defpife; to 
fcorn ; to flight; to difregard; to neglect; to defy. 
Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 
Than ftill contemned and flattered. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian fccptre fway'd ; 
One who contemn'd divine and human laws, 
Then ftrife enfu’d. Dryden’s Virgils Æneid. 
CONTE'MNER. n. f: [from contemn.] One that contemns; a 
defpifer; a fcorner. 

He counfels him to perfecute innovators of worfhip, not 
only as contemners of the gods, but difturbers of the ftate. South. 

To CONTE/MPER. v. a. [contempero, Latin.] Tomoderate; 
to reduce to a lewer degree by mixing fomething of oppofite 
qualities. 

The leaves qualify and contemper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moitture. Ray on the Creation. 

ConTE’MPERAMENT. n. f. [from contempero, Latin] The dee 
gree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal contemperamentof the warmth of 
our bodies to that of the hotteft part of tH@€tatmofphere. Derk. 

To ConTE/MPERATE. v.a. [from contemper.} To diminifh 
any quality by fomething contrary; to moderate; to temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften and con- 
temperate the air, but refrefh and humectate the earth. Brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient’s diet, 
and contemperating the humours. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ConTEMPERA’TION. n. f. [from contemperate.] 
1. The act of diminifhing any quality by admixture of the cone 
trary; the act of moderating or tempering. 

The ufe of air, without which there is no continuation in 
life, is not nutrition, but the contemperation of fervour in the 
heart. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Proportionate mixture; proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in the 
contemperations of their natural humours, than there is in their 
phantafies, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To CONTE’MPLATE. v. a. [contemplor, Lat.] To confidor 
with continucd attention; to ftudy; to meditate. ; 

There is not much difficulty in confining the mind to con- 
template what we have a great defire to know. Watts. 

To CONTEMPLATE. v. x To mufc; to think ftudioufly 
with long attention. 
So many hours muft I take my reft; 

So many hours muft I contemplate. SMake/peare’s Henry VI. 

Sapor had an hcaven of glafs, which he trod upon, contem- 
plating over the fame as if he had been Jupiter. Peacham. 

How can I confider what belongs to myfelf, when I have 
been fo long contemplating on yeu. Dryd. Juv. Preface. 
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CONTEMPLATION. n. f. [from contemplate.} 
1. Meditation ; itudious thought on any fubject ; ccntinucd at- 
tention. 
How now, what ferious contemplation are you in? 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Cortemolaticn is keeping, the idea, which is brought into the 
t mind, for fome time actually in view. Locke. 
2. Holy meditation; a holy cacreife of the foul, employed in at- 
tention to facred things. 
l have breathed a fecret vow, 
To live in praver and csm'eap-ation, 
Only attended vy Nerifta here. Sirake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
3. The faculty cf ftudy ; oppofed to the power of action. 
There are two functions, contemplution and practice, ac- 
cording to that gencral divifion of objects; fome of which en- 


tertain our {peculation, others employ our actions. South. 
Conre/mpLavive. adj. [from cont:mpiate. ] 
1. Given to thought or ftudy; ftudious ; thoughtful. 
Fiat and contemplative their looks, i 
Still turning over naiure’s books. Denham. 


2. Employed in ftudy ; dedicated to ftudy. 

Tam no courtier, nor verfed in itate affairs: my life hath 
rather been ccutem; lative than active. Lacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Contemplat ve men may be without the pleafure of difcovering 
the ‘serets of itate, and men of action are commonly without 
the pleafure of tracing the fecrets of divine art. Grew’s Cojrio!. 

3. Having the power of thought or meditation. 
So many kinds of creatures might be to exercife the con- 
templative faculty of man. Ray on the Creation. 
Conve MPLATIVELY. adv. [fiom contemplative.) Thought- 
fully ; attentively ; with deep attention. 
Contemrca’tor. n.f. [Latin.] One employed in ftudy ; 
¿n enquirer after knowledge; a itudent. 

In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 
contemplator of divine and heavenly fcience. Raleryh’s Hi/tory. 

The Platonick coztemplators reject both thefe defcriptions, 
founded upon parts and colours. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

‘CONTE/MPORARY. adj. [contcmporain, French.) 
1. Living in the fame age; coctancous. 
Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. Dryd. Dufrefnvy. 
2. Born at the fame time. 
A grove born with himfelf he fecs, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 
3. Exifting at the fame point of time. 

It is impoffible to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow, to be the fame; or bring ages paft and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

CONTE'MPORARY. n. fi One who lives at the fame time with 
another. 
All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d ; 

Nor are your foil’d contemporaries griev’d. Dryden. 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his kind- 
nefs from our contemporaries; for we are fallen into an age il- 
Jiterate, cenforious, and detracting. Dryd. Fuv. Preface. 

The aétive part of mankind, as they do moft for the good 
of their contemprarics, very defervedly gain the greateft fhare 
in their applaufes. t Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 40. 

To CONTE'MPORISE. v.a [con and tempus, Latin.] To make 
contemporary ; to place in the fame age. 

The indiflerency of their exiftences contemperifed into our 
actions, admits a farther confideration. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 11. 
CONTE'MPT. ». f- [contemptus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of defpiling others; flight regard; fcorn. 
It was neither in cotempt nor pride that 1 did not bow. E/?h. 
The fhame of being miferable, 

Expofes men to feorn and bafe contempt, 

Even from their neareft friends. Denham. 

There is no aétion in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt ; it being a thing made up of thefe two ingredients, 
an undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufeleff- 
nefs and inability, and a fpiteful endeavour to engage the reft 
of the world in the fame belief and flight cfteem of him. 

Souths Sermons. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and with proud contempt 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The ftate of being defpifed; vilenefs. 
The place was like to come unto contempt. 

CONTEMPTIBLE. adj. [from contempt. ] 


Cowley. 


2 Mac. iii. 18. 


-1. Worthy of contempt; deferving fcorn. 


No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth daily more 

coutemptibie in his own eyes. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
From no one vice exempt, 

And moft contemptible to fhun contempt. 

2. Defpifed; fcorned; neglected. 
There is not fo contemptible 

confound the moft enlarged underftanding. 


Pepe's Epifiles. 


a plant or animal! that does not 
Locke. 


- 3, Scornful; apt to defpife. This is no proper ufe. 


t 


If fhe fhould make tender of her love, ’tis very poffible he'll 

{corn it; for the man hath a contemptible {pirit. Shakefpeare. 

CONTE'MPTIBLENESS. a. f. [from contemptible.] “The ftate of 
Vor. I. 2 
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being contemptible ; the ftate of being defpifed; meannefs 3 
vilenets ; bafenefs; cheapne®. 

Who, by a fteddy pra&tice of virtue, comes to difcern the 
contemptiblene/s of thofe baits wherewith he allures us. 

Decay of Piety. 
Conre/Mpristy. adv. [from contemptible.) Meanly; in a 
manner deferving contempt. 
Krow’ft thou not 
Their language, and their ways? Thcy alfo know, 
And reafon not contemptibly. Milton's Laravife Loft, b. viii, 
ConTE'MP 1 uous. adj. [trom contempt.) Scornful; apt to de- 
fpife ; ufing words or actions of contempt ; infolent. 

To negle&t God all our lives, and know that we negle& 
him; to offend God voluntarily, and know that we oficnd 
him, cafting our hopes on the peace which we truft to make 
at parting, is no othcr than a rebellious prefumption, and even 
a contemptuous laughing to fcorn and deriding of God, his laws 
and precepts. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Some much averfe I found, and wond'rous harfh, 

Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite. Milt. Agon. 

Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, entertained 
the moft contemptuous opinion of the Jews. Atrcrbury- 

CONTE'MPTUOUSLY. adv. [from contemptuous} With fcorn 3 
with defpite ; fcornfully ; defpitefully. 
I throw my name againft the bruifing ftone, 

Trampling contemptuoufly on thy diadem. Shakefpeare. 

The apofiles and mcit eminent Chriftians were poor, and 
ufed contemptucufly. Taylor's Holy Living. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be treated con- 
tenptuoufly in age; and the bafer his enemies, the more in- 
tolerable the affront. L’Efirange, Fab. 14. Mora’. 

A wife man would not fpeak ccntemptucufly of a prince, 
though out of his dominions. Tilletfon. 

CONTE/MPTUOUSNESS. 2. f. [from cortemstuous.) Difpofition 
to contempt; infolence. Dif. 
To CONTEND. v.n. [contendo, Latin. ] 
1. To ftrive ; to ftruggle in oppofition. 
Heétor’s forehead {pit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shake/peare’sCoriolanuts 
When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebels flight, 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 

Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Diftrefs net the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle; for I will not give thee of their land. Deutr. il. 9. 

2. To vie; to act in emulation. 
3. It has for before the ground or caufe of contention. 
You fit above, and fee vain men below 

Contend for what you only can beftow. Dryden. 

The queftion which our author would contend for, if he did 
not forget it, is what perfons have a right to be obeyed. Locke. 

4. Sometimes about. 

He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 

trivial, Decay of Piety. 
5. It has with before the opponent. - 
This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds cortend with growing light. Sh. H. VI. 

If we confider him as our maker, we cannot contend with 
him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes again/. 
~ In ambitious ftrength I did 
Contend againft thy valour. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
To ConTE’ND. v.a. Todifpute any thing; to conteft. 
Their airy limbs in fports they exercife, 
And on the green contend the wreftler’s prize. Dryd. Æneid. 
A time of war at length will come, 
When Carthage fhall contend the world with Rome. Dryd. 
Thus low we lie, 
Shut from this day and that contended fky. Dryden. 
ConTe’nDENT. n. f- [from contend.] Antagonift; opponent ; 
champion; combatant. 

In all notable changes and revolutions the contendents have 

been ftill made a prey to the third party. L’E/frange, Fab. 15. 


CONTE’NDER. n. f. [from contend.] Combatant; champion. 


The contenders for it, look upon it as an undeniable truth. 
Locke. 
Thofe difputes often arife in good earneft, where the two 
contenders do really believe the different propofitions which they 
fupport. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p.i. c. 10. 
CONTE'NT. adj. [contentus, Latin.] 
1. Satisfied fo as not to repine; cafy, though net highly 
pleafed. 
Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 
One wou’d have thought fhe fhou’d have been entent, 
‘To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 
Who is content, is happy- inet: 
A man is perteétly content with the ftate he is in, when he 


is perfe€tly without any uneafinefs. dicie. 
Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe, 
Content with fcicnce in the vale of peace. Pope's Epi/ties. 
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2. Satisfied fo as not to oppofe 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To fuffer lawful cenfure. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
To Conte’nt. v.a. [from the adjective. } 
1. To fatisfy fo as to {top complaint; not to offend ; to appeafe 
without plenary happinefs or complete gratification. 
Content thytelf with this much, and let this fatisfy thee, 
that I love thee. Sidney. 
Jt doth much content me 
To hear him fo inclind. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
If a man fo temper his actions, as in fome one of them he 
doth content every faction, the mufick of praife will be fuller. Bac. 
Great minds do fometimes content themfelves to threaten, 
when they could deftroy. Tillotfon, Preface. 
Do not content yourfelves with obfcure and confufed 
ideas, where clearer are to be attained. Watts s Logick. 
2. To pleafe ; to gratify. 
Is the adder better than the eel, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye? 
Conte'nT. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Moderate happinefs ; fuch fatisfaction as, though it does not 
fill up defire, appeafes complaint. 
Nought’s had, all’s {pent, 
Where our defire is got without content. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
One thought content the good to be enjoy’d ; 
This every little accident deftroy’d. 
A wife content his even foul fecur’d ; 
By want not fhaken, nor by wealth allur’d. Smith on Philips. 
2. Acquiefcence ; fatisfa€tion in a thing unexamined. 
Others for language all their care exprefs, 
And value books, as women men, for drefs : 
Their praife is ftill—the ftyle is excellent ; 
The fenfe they humbly take upon content. Popes Epifties. 
3. [From contentus, contained.) ‘That which is contained, or 
included in any thing. 
Though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that fhall from mine eyes appear. Shake/peare. 
Scarcely any thing can be certainly determined of the 
particular contents of any fingle mafs of ore by mere infpection. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. iv. 
Thefe experiments are made on the blood of healthy ani- 
mals: in a lax and weak habit fuch a ferum might afford other 
contents. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. The power of contatning; extent; capacity. 
This iland had then fifteen hundred {trong fhips, of great 
content. Bacon. 
It were good to know the geometrical content, figure, and 
fituation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
5. That which is comprifed in a writing. In this fenfe the 
plural only is in ufe. 
I have a letter from her 
Of fuch contents, as you will wonder at. Shakefpeare. 
I fhall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, but authen- 
tick, and the contents true, and worthy of a divine original. 
Grew’s Cofmol. b. iv. c. 1. fai. 
The contents of both books come before thofe of the firft 
book, in the thread of the ftory. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 267. 
CONTENTA'TION. n.f. [from content.] Satisfaction ; content. 
I feek no better warrant than my own confcience, nor no 
greater pleafure than mine own contentation. Sidney. 
The fhield was not long aftcr incrufted with a new ruft, 
and is the fame; a cut of which hath been engraved and ex- 
hibited, to the great contentation of the learned. Arbu. and Pope. 
ConTe'NTED. participial adj. [from content.] Satisfied; at 
quict; not repining; not demanding more3. eafy, though 
not plenarily happy. 
Barbarofla, in hope by fufferance to obtain another king- 
dom, feemed contented with the anfwer. Knolles’s Fiftory. 
Dream not of other worlds, 
Contented that thus far has been reveal’d, 
Not of earth only, but of higheft heav’n. Milt. Par. Lof. 
If he can defcry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


And begs his fate, and then contented falls. Denham. 
To diftant lands Vertumnus never roves, 
Like you, contented with his native groves. Pepe. 


CONTENTION. n. f. [contentio, Latin.] i 
1. Strife; debate; contet; quarrel; mutual oppofition. 
Can we with manners afk what was the difference ? 
Safely, I think; "twas a contention in publick. Shate/p. 
But avoid foolifh queftions and genealogics, and contentions 
and ftrivings. Titan. 9. 
Can they keep themfelves in a perpetual contention with 
their cafe, thcir reafon, and thcir God, and not endure a fhort 
combat with a finful cuftom. Decay of Piety. 
The ancients made contention the principle that reigned in 
the chaos at firft, and then love; the one to exprefs the divi- 
fions, and the other the union of all partics in the middle and 
common bond. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
2. Emulatign ; endeavour to excel. 
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Sons and brother at a ftrife! 
What is your quarrel ? how began it firft ? 
No quarrel, but a {weet contention. Shake/p. Hen. VI. € 
3. Eagernefs; zeal; ardour ; vehemence of endeavour. 
Your own carnettnefs and contention to effect what you are 
about, will continually fuggeft to you feveral artifices. Holder. 
‘This is an end, which, at firft view, appears worthy out 
utmoft contention to obtain. Rogers. 
Conre/n rious. adj. [from contend] Quarrclfom; given ta 
debate ; perverfe ; not peaceable. 
Thou think’ft much that this contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin. Shakefpearé’s King Lear. - 
There are certain contentious humours that are never to be 
pleafed. L’ Efirange. 
Reft made them idle, idlenefs made them curious, and cu- 
riofity contentious. Decay of Piety. 
ContTe’ntious Furifdiétion. [In law.] A court which has a 
power to judge and determine differences between ccntending 
parties. ‘The lord chief juftices, and judges, have a conten- 
tious jurifdiétion ; but the lords of the treafury, and the com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms, have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and tranfactions. Chambirs. 
ConTE'’NTIOUSLY. adv. [from contentious.) Perverfely ; quar- 
relfomely. 
We thall not contentioufly rejoin, or only to juftify our own, 
but to applaud and confirm his maturer aflertions. Brown. 
ContTe/nTiousNEss. n.f. [from contentious.)  Pronenefs to 
conteft ; perverfenefs ; turbulence; quarrelfomenefs. 
Do not contentioufnefs and cruelty, and ftudy of revenge, 
feldom fail of retaliation ? Bentley's Sermons. 
Conte/NTLEss. adj. [from content.] Difcontented ; diflatif- 
fied; uneafy. 


Beft ftates, contentle/s, 
Have a diftraéted and moft wretched being, 
Worfe than the worft, content. Shake/peare’s Timon. 
CONTE'NTMENT. n. f. [from content, the verb. ] 
1. Acquiefcence without plenary fatisfaction. 
Such men’s contentment muft be wrought by ftratagem: the 
ufual method of fare is not for them. Hooker, b. iv. f. 8. 
Submiffion is the only reafoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the beft remedy we can 
apply to misfortunes. Á Temple. 
Contentment, without external honour, is humility; without 
the pleafure of eating, temperance. Grew’s Cofmol. 
Some place the blifs in action, fome in eale, 
Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe. Popes Effays. 
But now no face divine contentment wears, 
Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. 
2. Gratification. 
At Paris the prince fpent one whole day, to give his mind 
fome contentment in viewing of a famous city. Wotton. 
Conte/RMINOUS. adj. [conterminus, Latin.] Bordering upon; 
touching at the boundaries. 
This infenfibly conformed fo many of them, as were con- 
terminous to the colonies and garrifons, to the Roman laws. 
Hale's Law of England. 
ConTERRA’NEOUS. adj. [conterraneus, Lat.] Of the fame 
country. DiGi. 
To CONTEST. v.a. [contefter, Fr. probably from contra 
teftari, Latin.] To difpute; to controvert; to litigate; to 
call in queftion. 
’Tis evident, upon what account none have prefumed to 
conte/t the proportion of thefe ancient pieces. Dryd. Dufre/n. 
To Conte’st. v.n. Followed by with. 
1, To ftrive; to contend. 
The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleafure of con- 
tefling with it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet. 
2. To vie; to emulate. 


Pope. 


I do conte/? 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ftrength 1 did 
Contend againft thy valour. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove conte/?, 
Unchang’d, immortal, and fupremely blet? Pepe's Odyffey. 
Conre'st. n.f. [from the verb.] Difpute; difference; debate. 
This of old no lefs conte/ts did move, 
Than when for Homer's birth fev’n cities ftrove. Denham. 
A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words 
can be known, without leaving room for conte/? about it. Locke. 
Leave all noify conte/ts, all immodeft clamours, and brawl- 
ing language. Watts. 
ConTe’sTABLE. adj. [from conte.) That may be contetted ; 
difputable ; controvertible. 
CONTE’STABLENESS. n.f. [from conteftable.] Pofhbility of 
conteft. Did, 
Contesta’tion, n. f. [from conteft.] The act of contefting 3 
debate ; ftrife. 
Doors fhut, vifits forbidden, and, which was worfe, divers 
conteftations, even with the queen herfelf. Watton. 
After ycars {pent in domeftick, uafociable conte/tations, the 
found means to withdraw. Clarendon, b. viii. 
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To CONTE’X. v. a. [contexo, Lat.] To weave together; to 
unite by interpofition of parts. 

The fluid body of quickfilver is contexed with the falts it 
carries up in fublimation. Boyle. 

Co'nrext. n. f. [contextus, Latin.] The general feries of a 
difcourfe; the parts of the difcourfe that precede and follow 
the fentence quoted. 

That chapter is really a reprefentation of one, which hath 
only the knowledge, not practice of his duty ; as is manifeft 
trom the context. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Conte’xt. adj. [from contex.] Knit tovether; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightnefs ; but withal context and firm, 

for ftrength. Derham’s P hyfico-Theology. 

CONTE'XTURE. 7. f. [from contex.] The difpofition of parts 
one amongft others; the compofition of any thing out of fepa- 
rate parts; the fyitem ; the conftitution ; thc manner in which 
any thing is woven or formed. 

He was not of any delicate contexture ; his limbs rather fturdy 
than dainty. Watton. 

Every fpecies, afterwards exprefled, was produced from 
that idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. 

Dryden's Dufre/noy, Preface. 
Hence ’gan relax, 

The ground’s contexture ; hence Tartarian dregs, 

Sulphur, and nitrous fpume, enkindling fierce, 

Bellow’d within their darkfome caves. 

This apt, this wife conterture of the fea, 

Makes it the fhips, driv’n by the winds, obey 5 

Whence hardy merchants fail from fhore to thore. Blackm. 

ConTIGNA'TION. n.f. [contignatio, Latin. ] 
3. A frame of beams or boards joined together. 

We mean a porch, or cloifter, or the like, of one contigna- 
ticn, and not in ftoried buildings. Wotton’s Architecture. 

2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick. 
Conticutry. n. f. [from contiguous.) A€tual conta&t; fitua- 
tion in which two bodies or countries touch upon each other. 

He defined magnetical attraction to be a natural imitation 
and difpofition conforming unto contiguity. Brown, b. ii. 

The immediate contiguity of that convex were a real fpace. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
CONTIGUOUS. adj. [contiguus, Latin.] 
1. Meeting fo as to touch; bordering upon each other; not 
feparate. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth with air, or wa- 
ter with water, but only remaineth contiguous, as it cometh to 
pafs betwixt confilting bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory, N°. 31. 

The loud mifrule 
Of chaos far remov’d ; left fierce extremes, 
Contigu:us, might diftemper the whole frame. Milt, Pa. Lyh, 
The Eaft and Weft 

Upon the globe, a mathematick point 

Only divides: thus happinefs and mifery, 

And all extremes, are {till contiguous. Denhams Sophy. 

Diftinguifh them by the diminution of the lights and fha- 
dows, joining the contiguous objects by the participation of 
their colours. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of the paper did 
not appear fully divided from one another, but feemed conti- 
guous at one of their angles. Newton's Opt. 

2. Jt has fometimes with. 

Water, being contiguous with air, coolcth it, but moifteneth 

it not. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 865. 
Conti‘GuousLy. adv. [from contiguous.} Without any inter- 

vening fpaces. 
Thus difembroil’d, they take their proper place, ? 

The next of kin contiguou/ly embrace, > 

And foes are funder’d by a larger fpace. Dryden's Ovid. 5 

‘Conrr‘cuousness. n. f. [from contiguous.) Clofe connection ; 

coherence. Dia. 
Co'NTINENCE. 
Co'NTINENCY. 
Z. Reftraint; command of one’s felf. 

He knew what to fay ; he knew alfo when to leave off, a 
continence which is practifed by few writers. Dryd. Fab. Pref. 

2. Chaftity in gencral. 
Where is he?— 
—In her chamber, making a fermon of continency to her, 
and rails, and fwears, and rates. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Suffer not difhonour to approach 
Th’ imperial feat; to virtue confecrate, 
To juftice, continence, and nobility. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
3. Forbearance of lawful pleafure. r , 

Content without lawful venery, is continence; without un- 

lawful, chaftity. Grew's Cofmol. 
4. Moderation in lawful pleafures. : . 

Chaftity is either abftinence or continence : abftinence is that 

of virgins or widows; continence, of married perfons. Taylor, 
5. Continuity ; uninterrupted courfe. i 

Anfwers ought to be made bcfore the fame judge, before 
whom the depofitions were produced, left the continence of the 
courfe fhould be divided ; or, in other terms, Icft there fhould 
be a difcontinuance of the caufe. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 


Philips. 
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CO'NTINENT. adj. [continens, Latin.] 
1, Chafte; abftemious in lawful pleafures. 
Life 

Hath been as continent, as chafte, as true, 

As [am now unhappy. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Taie. 

2. Reftrained ; moderate; temperate. 

I pray you, have a continent forbearance, ’till the fpeed of 
his rage goes flower. Shukefpeare’s King Lear. 

3. Continuous ; connected. 

The North-eaft part of Afia is, if not continent with the 
Weft fide of America, yet certainly it is the leait disjuined by 
fea of all that coaft of Afia. Brerewood on Languages. 

Co/NTINENT. n. fe [continens, Latin. ] 

1. Land not disjoined by the fea from other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world were renta 

By the rude ocean, from the continent ; 

Or thus created, it was fure defign’d 

To be the facred refuge of mankind. Waller. 

The declivity of rivers will be fo much the lefs, and therc- 
fore the continez:ts will be the Icfs drained, and will gradually 
increafe in humidity. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. That which contains any thing. This fenfe is perhaps only 
in Shakefpeare. 

You fhall find in him the continent of what part a gentle- 
man would fee. Shakefpcare’s Hamlet. 

O cleave my fides ! 
Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail cafe. Shake/p. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Clofe pent-up guilts, 

Rive your contending continents. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To CONTI/NGE. v. n. [contingo, Lat.] To touch; to reach; 
to happen. Die. 

CONTI'NGENCE. ) n. f. [from contingent.] The quality of being 

ConTI’NGENCY, § fortuitous; accidental poffibility. 

Their credulities affent unto any prognofticks, which, con- 
fidering the contingency in events, are only in the prefcience of 
God. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. ¢. 30 

For once, O heav’n! unfold thy adamantine book ; 

If not thy firm, immutable decree, 

At leaft the fecond page of great contingency, 

Such as confifts with wills originally free. Dryden. 

Ariftotle fays, we are not to build certain rules upon the 
contingency of human aétions, South's Sermons. 

CONTINGENT. adj. [ contingens, Latin.] Falling out by 
chance; accidental; not determinable by any certain rule, 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firt, fomething future; fe- 
condly, fomething contingent. South, 

I firft thoroughly informed myfelf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there might be 
nothing cafual or contingent in any one of thofe circumftances. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

Conti/ncENT. 7. f. 

1. A thing in the hands of chance. 

By contingents we are to underftand thofe things which come 
to pafs without any human forecaft. Grew’s Cofmol. b. iii. ¢. 2. 

His underftanding could almoft pierce into future contingents, 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy. South's Sermons. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon upon a divifion: thus, 
in time of war, each prince of Germany is to furnifh his 
contingent of men, money, and munition. 

ContTi/NGENTLY. adu. [ from contingent.] Accidentally ; 
without any fettled rule. 

It is digged out of the earth contingently, and indifferently, 
as the pyrite and agates. /Voodward’s Natural Hiftory, p. iv. 

CONTI'NGENTNESS. n. f. [from contingent.] Accidentalnefs. 

CONTINUAL. adj. [continuus, Latin. } 

1. Inceflant ; proceeding without interruption ; fucceffive without 
any fpace of time between. Continiml is ufed of time, and 
continuous of place. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual feaft. Prov. 16. 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2. [In law.} A continual claim is made from time to time, 
within every year and day, to land or other thing, which, in 
fome refpect, we cannot attain without danger. For exam- 
ple, if I be diffeifed of land, into which, though I have right 
into it, I dare not enter, for fear of beating; it behooveth me 
to hold on my right of entry to the beft opportunity of me 
and mine heir, by approaching as near it as | can, once every 
year as long as l live; and fo I fave the right of entry to m 
heir. Cowei. 

CoNTINUALLY. adv. [from continual. ] 

1. Without paufe ; without interruption. 

The drawing of the boughs into the infide of a room, 
where a fire is continually kept, hath been tried with grapes, 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 405. 

2. Without ceafing. 

Why do not all animals continually increafe in bignefs, 
during the whole fpace of their lives? Bentley's Ser m.ns. 

Continuance. n. /. [from continue. } 

1. Succeffion uninterrupted. 

The brute immediately regards his own prefervation, or the 
continuance of his fpecies. Addifon's Spefator, N°. 120. 
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a Permanence in one ftate. 
Continuance of evil doth in itfelf increafe evil. Sidney, 
A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire be 
at one ftay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat 
fnereafed. Sidney, b. ii. 
Thefe Romifh cafuifts fpeak peace to the confciences of 
men, by fuggefting fomething which fhall fatisfy their minds, 
notwithitanding a known, avowed continuance in fins. South. 
. Abode ina place. 
. Duration; laitingnefs. 
You either fcar his humour, or my negligence, that you 
call in quettion the continuance of his love. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
Their duty depending upon fear, the one was of no greater 
continuance than the othcr. Hayward. 
That@pleafure is not of greater continuance, which arifes 
from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. Addi. Freeboidcr. 
5. Perfeverance. 

To them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, feck 

for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life. Ko. ii. 7. 
6. Progreftion of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, which in conti- 

nuance were fafhioned. PJ: cxxxix. 16. 
Coxnti’xuate. adi. (continuatus, Latin.) X 
1. Immediately united. 
We are of him and in him, even as though our very flefh 
and bones fhould be made continuate with his. Hooter, b. v. 
2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 
A moft incomparable man breath’d, as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate goodnefs.  Shake/p. Timon. 
Continua’rion. n f. [from continuate. ] Protraction, or fuc- 
ceffion uninterrupted. 

‘Thefe things muft needs be the works of providence, for 
the cvritinuation of the fpecies, and upholding the world. Ray. 

‘The Roman poem is but the fecond part of the Illias; a 
continuation of the fame ftory. Dryd. Fables, Preface. 

CoNTI'NUATIVE. n. f. [from continuate.] An exprefhion noting 
permanence or duration. 

To thefe may be added continuatives ; as Rome remains to 
this day, which includes at leaft two propofitions, viz. Rome 
was, and Rome is. atts s Logick. 

Continua’tor. n. f: [from continuate.) He that continues or 
keeps up the feries or fuccefion. 

It fcems injurious to providence to ordain a way of produc- 
tion which fhould deftroy the producer, or contrive the conti- 
nuation of the fpecies by the deftruction cf the continuator. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. ¢. 15. 
To CONTINUE. v. n. [continuer, Fr. continuo, Latin.) 
1. To remain in the fame ftate. 

The multitude continue with me now three days, and have 

nothing to eat. Mat. xv. 32. 
2. To laft; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom fhall not continue. T Sa, xiii. 14. 

For here have we no continuing city, but we feek one to 
come. Heb, xiii. 14. 

3. To perfevere. 
If ye continue in my word, then are ye my difciples in- 
decd. Fo. vii. 31. 
To CONTINUE. v.a. 
1. To protra&, or repeat without interruption. 
O continue thy loving kindnefs unto them.  P/. xxxvi: 10. 
2. To unite without a chafm, or intervening fubftance. 
The dark aby{s, whofe boiling gulph 

Tamely endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length, 

From hell continu'd reaching th’ utmoft orb 

Of this frail world. Miltons Paradife Loft, b.ii. l. 1029. 

Here Priam’s fon, Deiphobus, he found, 

Whofe face and limbs were one continu’d wound ; 

)ifhoneit, with lop'd arms, the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryd. Æa. 

Where any motion or fucceffion is fo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, there the feries of a 
conftant continued fucceffion is loft; and we perceive it not 
but with certain gaps of reft between. Locke. 

You know how to make yourfelf happy, by only continuing 
fuch a life as you have been long accuftomed to lead. Pope. 

Conti/NvepLy. adv. [from continued.) Without interruption ; 
without ceafing. 

By perfeverance, Ido not underfland a continuedly uniform, 
equal courfe of obedience, and fuch as is not interrupted with 
the leaft act of fin. Norris. 

Continuer. wf. [from continue ] Having the power of per- 
feverance. 

I would my horfe had the fpecd of your tongue, and fo 
good a continuer. Shake:pearés Much ado about Nothing. 

Continu’iry. n.f. [continuitas, Latin. J 
t. Conneétion uninterrupted ; cohefion ; clofe union. 

It iscertain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of union, 
and evitation of folution of continuity. Bacon's Nat. Hinory. 

After the great lights there mult be great fhadows, which 
we call repofes, becaufe in reality the fight would be tired, 
if it were attracted by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryd. 
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It wraps itfclf about the flame, and by its continuity hinders 

any air or nitre from coming. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
2. In phyfick. ;, l 

‘That texture or cohcfion of the parts of an animal body, 
upon the deitruétion of which there is faid to be a folution of 
continuity. Quincy. 

As in the natural body a wound or folution of continuity 1s 
worfe than a corrupt humour, fo in the fpiritual. Fac. E ffays. 

The folid parts may be contraéted by diflolving their con- 
tinuity; for a fibre, cut through, contracts itlelf. Arbuthnit. 

Continuous. adj. [continuus, Latin.] Joined together with- 
. out the intervention of any fpace. 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark 
intervals muft be diminifhed, until the neighbouring rings be- 
come continuous, and are blended. - Newt:n's Opt. 

To whofe dread expanfe, 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courfe, 
Our floods are rills. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 835. 
To CONTORT. v.a. [contortus, Latin] To twift; to 
writhe. l 

‘The vertebral arteries are varioufly ccntorted. Ray. 

Air feems to confitt of fpires contorted into {mall fpheres, 
through the interftices of which the particles of light may 
freely pafs. Cheyne. 

CONTO'RTION. n.f. [from contert.] Twift; wry motion ; 
flexure. 

Difruption they would be in danger of, upon a great and 
fudden ftretch or contortion. Ray on the Creation. 

How can fhe acquire thofe hundred graces and motions, 
and airs, the contortions of every mufcular motion in-the 
face ? Swift. 

CONTOUR. n. f. [French.] The outline; the line by which 
any figure is defined or terminated. 

Co’ntra. A Latin prepofition ufed in compofition, which 
fignifies again/t. 

CONTRA’BAND. adj. [contrabando, Ital. contrary to procla- 
mation.] Prohibited; illegal; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an irreverent expreffion, or a 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, let them be flaved or for- 
feited, like contraband goods. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

To Co/NTRABAND. v.a. [from the adjective.] To import 
goods prohibited. 
ToCONTRACT. v.a. [contraétus, Latin.] 
1. To draw together; to fhorten. 
Why love among the virtues is not known," 
Is, that love contracts them all in one. 
2. To bring two parties together; to make a bargain. 
On him thy grace did liberty beftow ; 
But firft contraéted, that, if ever found, 
His head fhould pay the forfeit. 
3. To betroth; to affiance. 
The truth is, fhe and J, long fince contraéfed, 

Are now fo fure that nothing can diffolve us. Shakefpeare. 

She was a lady of the higheft condition in that country, 
and contraéted to a man of merit and quality. Tatler, N°. 58. 

4. Toprocure; to bring; to incur; to draw ; to get. 
Cf enemies he could not but contraé? good ftore, while 
moving in fo high a {phere. King Charles. 
He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contraé?s the danger of an actual fault. Dryden's Juv. 
Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 

And each from each contraé? new ftrength and light. Pope. 

Such behaviour we contraé by having much converfed with 
perfons of high ftations. Swift. 

5. To fhorten; to abridge; to epitomife. 
To ConTRACT. v. n. 
1, To fhrink up; to grow fhort. 

Whatever empties the veflels, gives room to the fibres to 

contract. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To bargain; as, to contract for a quantity of provifions. 

Contralcr. part. adj. [from the verb.] Affianced ; contracted. 

Firft was he contraé to lady Lucy; 

Your mother lives a witnefs to that vow. Shakef. Rich. NT. 

Co'nrract. x. f. [from the verb. Anciently accented on the firft. ] 

1. An act whereby two partics are brought together ; a bargain; 

a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contrac, with the 
confent to execute them by common ftrength, they make the 
rife of all civil governments. Temple. 

Shall Ward draw contraés with a ftatefman’s fkill ? 
Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will? Pope. 
2. An a& whereby a man and woman are betrothed to one 
another. 
Touch'd you the baftardy of Edward's children ?— 
—I did, with his contrac? with lady Lucy, 
And his contrac? by deputy in France. Shakef. Richard I. 
3. A writing in which the terms of a bargain are included. 
CONTRA'CTEDNESS. n. f. [trom contradied.] The ftate of 
being contracted ; contraction. Die. 
CONTRACTIBULITY. n.f. [from contraétible.]  Poftibility of 
being contracted; quality of fuffcring contraction. B 
y 
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By this continual contra. ibility and dilatibility by different 

degrees of héat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthn. 

CONTRA'CTIBEE. adj. [from contraét.} Capable of con- 
traction. 

Small air-bladders, dilatable and contraétible, ate capable to 
be inflated by the adimiffion of air, and to fubfide at the ex- 
pullon of it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ContRa‘cTIBLENEss. n. f. [from contraéible.] “I he quality 
of fuffering contraction. Did. 


ContRA‘cTILe. adj. [trom contraé.] Having the power of: 


contraction, ar of thortening itfelf. 

The arteries are elaftick tubes, ehdued with a contraétile 
force, by which they fqueeze and drive the blood ftill 
forward. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CONTRA'CTION. n. f. [contractio, Latin.] 
1. The act of contracting or fhortening. 

The main parts of the poem, fuch as the fable and fenti- 
ments, no tranflator can prejudice but by omiffions or con- 
traétions. Pope's Effay oa Homer. 

2. The act of fhrinking or fhriveling. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the ftomach into involuntary con- 

traffions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The ftate of being contracted, or drawn into a narrow 
compafs. 

Some things induce a contraétion in the nerves, placed in the 
mouth of the ftomach, which is a great caufe of appetite. Bacon. 

Comparing the quantity of contraction and dilatation made 
by all the degrees of each colour, I found it greateft in the 


red. Newton’s Opt. 
4. [In grammar.] The reduction of two vowels or fyllables 
to one. 


5. Any thing in its ftate of abbreviation or contraction ; as, the 
writing is full of contraétions. 

CONTRA'CTOR. n. f. [from contrac?.] One of the parties to a 
contraét or bargain. 

Let the meafure of your affirmation or denial be the un- 
derftanding of your contraéior ; for he that deceives the buyer 
or the feller by fpeaking what is true, in a fenfe not under- 
ftood by the other, isa thief. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

All matches, friendfhips, and focieties are dangerous and 
inconvenient, where the contraéiors are not equals. L’E/trange. 

To CONTRADICT. v.a. [contradico, Latin. ] 
1. To oppofe verbally ; to affert the contrary to what has been 
afferted. 

It is not lawful to contradié a point of hiftory which is 
known to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Scipio con- 
temporaries with Alexander. Dryden's Dedication, Æn. 

2. To be contrary to; to repugn; to oppofe. 
No truth can contradié? any truth. Hooker, b. ii. fea. 7. 
I contradié your banes : 
If you will marry, make your loves to me. Shak. K. Lear. 
CONTRADI'CTER. 7. f. [from contradié.] One that contra- 
diéts ; one that oppofes; an oppofer. 

If no contradiéter appears herein, and the fuit was only 
commenced againft fuch as openly reproached him, in refpect 
of his legitimacy, it will furely be good for the inheritance 

` itfelf. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

If a gentleman is a little fincere in his reprefentations, he 
is fure to have a dozen contradiéters. Swifts View of Ireland. 

CONTRADICTION. n.f. {from contradié. | 
1. Verbal oppofition ; controverfial affertion. 
That tongue, 
Infpir’d with comtradidion, durft oppofe 
A third part of the gods. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
z. Oppofition. 

Confider him that endureth fuch contradiction of finners 

againft himfelf, left ye te wearied. Heb, xii. 3. 
“3. Inconfiftency ; incongruity in words or thoughts. 

The apoftle’s advice to be angry and fin not, was a contra- 
diétion in their philofophy. South's Sermons. 

If truth be once perccived, we do thereby alfo perceive 

- whatfoever is falfe in contradiction to it. Grew’s Cofmol. b. ii. 
4. Contraricty, in thought or effect. 

All contraditiions grow in thofe minds, which neither abfo- 

Jutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the fea of 

vanity. Sidney, b. ii. 

Laws human muft be made without contradiction unto any 

pofitive law in fcripture. Hooker, b. iii. f. 9. 

Can he make deathlcfs death ? That were 

Strange contradiction, which to God himfelf 

Impoffible is held; as argument 

Of weaknefs, not of pow’r. AZilton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 

Costrrapicrious. adj. [from contrad:é.] 
1. Filled with contradiétions ; inconfiftent. 
The rules of decency, of government, of juftice itfelf, 
are fo different in one place from what they are in another, 
- fo party-coloured and contradisious, that one would think 
the fpecies of men altered according to their climates. Collier. 
2. Inclined to contradiét; given to cavil. 
CONTRADI'CTIOUSNESs, n. f. [from contradi@ious.| Incon- 
: fiftency ; contraricty to itfeif, 
VoL. L 
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This opinion was, for its abfurdity and contradificufnefs; 
unworthy of the contemplation and refined fpirit of Plato. 
Norris's Mijcellantes. 
Conrraprcroriry. adv. [from contraditiory.] Iuconfiftent- 
ly with himf{clf; oppofitcly to others. 

Such as have difcourfed hercon, have fo diverfely, contra- 
rily, or contradiflorily delivered themfelves, that no affirmative 
from thence can be reafonably deduced. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Conrrapicroriness. n. f. [trom contradictory.] Oppefition 
in the higheft degree. Diét. 

CONTRADICTORY. adj. [céntradiGorius, Latin ] 

1. Oppolite to; inconfiftent with. 

The Jews hold, that in cafe two rabbies fhould happen ta 
contradiét one another, they were yet bound to believe the 
contradictory aflertions of both. South's Sermons. 

The fchemes of thofe gentlemen are moft abfurd, and 
coutraditory to common fenfe. Addijon’s Freeholder, N°. 7. 

2. [In logick.] That which is in the fulleft oppofition, where 
both the terms of one propofition are oppulite to thole of 
another. 

Contravi'cTory. n. f. A propofition which oppofcs another 
in all its terms; contraricty ; inconfiftency. 

It is common with princes to will contradiforie: ; for it is 
the folecifm of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the means. Bacon, Effay 20. 

To afcribe unto him a power of eleétion, not to chufe this or 
that indifferently, is to make the fame thing to be determined 
to one, and to be not determined to one, which are contra- 
di¿lories. Bramh. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

CONTRADISTIINCTION. n. f. [fror contradiflinguijh.] Diftinc- 
tion by oppofite qualities. ' 

We mutt trace the foul in the ways of intellectual actions, 
whereby we may come to the diftinct knowledge of what is 
meant by imagination, in contradi/tingiion to fome other 
powers. Glanville’s Scepf. c. 13. 

That there are fuch things as fins of infirmity, in contra- 
diftinétion to thofe of prefumption, is a truth not to be 
queftioned. South. 

To CONTRADISTI/NGUISH. v.a. [from contra and dif- 
tinguifh.| To diftinguifh not fimply by differential but by 
oppofite qualities. 

The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contradi/- 
tinguifbed to fpirit, are the cohefion of folid, and confequently 
feparable parts, and a power of communicating motion by 


impulfe. Locke. 
‘Thefe are our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra- 
diflinguifhed. Locke. 


ContraFi/ssure. x. f. [from contra and fifure.] 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiffure or 
crack of the fcull, either in the fame part where the blow was 
inflifted, and then it is called fiffure ; or in the contrary part, 
in which cafe it obtains the name of contrafiffure. Waifeman. 

To CONTRAINDICATE. v. a. [contra and indico, Lat.] To 
point out fome peculiar or incidental fymptom or method of 
cure, contrary to what the general tenour of the malady 
requires. 

Vomits have their ufe in this malady ; but the age and fex 
of the patient, or other urgent or contraindicating fymptoms, 
muft be obferved. Harvey on Confumptions. 
CONTRAINDICATION. 7. f. [from contraindicate.] An indica- 
tion or fymptom, which forbids that to be done which the 
main {cope of a difeafe points out at firft. Quincy. 
I endeavour to give the moft fimple idea of the diftempery 
and the proper diet, abftraéting from the complications of the 
firft, or the contraindications to the fecond. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
CONTRAMU'RE. n. f. [contremur, French.] In fortification, is 
an out wall built about the main wall of a city. — Chambers. 
ContRaniTENCY. n. f. [from contra and nitens, Latin.] Re- 
action; a refiftency againft preflure. Dit. 

ConTRAPOosI'TIon. n. f. [from contra and pofition.] 

1. A placing over againft. 

2. In logick. See ConvÉRsION. 

CONTRAREGULA'RITY. n.f. [from contra and regularity.] 
Contrariety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppofing, or at 
leaft its natural aptnef$ to oppofe the greateft and beft of ends ; 
fo that it is not fo properly an irregularity as a contraregu- 
larity. Norris. 

ContRa'RIANT. adj. [contrariant, from contrarier; French. } 
Inconfiftent ; contradictory : a term of law. ` 

The very depofitions of witnelles themfelves, being falfe, 
various, contrariant, fingle, inconcludent. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Co/NTRARIES. n. f. [from contrary. In logick, propofitions 
which deftroy each other ; but of which the falfhood of one 
does not eftablifh the truth of the other. 

If two univerfals differ in quality, they are contrarics; as, 
every vine is a tree, no vine ts a tree. Thetfe can never be both 
true togèther, but they may be both falfe. Wattss Logick. 


Conrrarvety. n.f. [from contrarietas, Latin.] 


1, Repugnance; oppofition. 
‘The will about onc and the fame thing may, in contrary 
5 N refpectsy 
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refpeéts, have contrary inclinations, and that without con- 
traricty. looker, b.v. feti. 48. 

It principally failed by late fetting out, and by fomescontra- 
ricty of Weather at fea. lotton. 

‘Their religion had more than negative contrariety to virtue. 

Decay of Piety. 

There is a contrariety between thofe things that con- 
{cience inclines to, and thofe that en‘ertain the fenfes. South. 

There is nothing more common than contrariety of opi- 
nions ; nothing more obvious than that onc man wholly dif- 
believes what another only doubts of, and a third ftedfaftly 
believes and firmly adheres to. Locke. 

2. Inconfiftency ; quality or pofition deftrudctive of its op- 
pofite. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, in her foul- 
nefs | behcld Pamela’s fairncfs, ftill looking on Mopfa, but 
thinking on Pameia. Sidney. 

He which will perfectly recover a fick and reftore a difeafed 
body unto health, muft not endeavour fo much to bring it to 
a {tate of fimple c-ntrariety, as of fit proportion in céntrariety 
unto tnofe evils which are to be cured. Hooker, b. iv. f. 8. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here; 

How can thefe contraricties agrec? Shakesp. Henry IV. p. i. 

‘Thefe two interefts are of that nature, that it is to be feared 
they cannot be divided ; but they will alfo prove oppofite, and 
not refting in a bare diverfity, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South's Sermons. 
Contra’rity. adv. [from contrary.] 
1. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them confpire to one and the fame action, and all 
this contrari'y to the laws of fpecifick gravity, in whatever 
pofture the body be formed. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Different ways; in different directions. 

Though all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them 

fo contrarily, and confequently fome of them to what is 


evil. Locke. 
ConiRa/riness. n. f. [from contrary.] Contrariety ; oppofi- 
tion. Didi. 


Contra’Rious. adj. [from contrary.] Oppofite; repugnant 
the one to the other. 
God of our fathers, what is man! 

That Thou towards him, with hand fo various, 

Or might I fay contraricus, 

Temperft thy providence through his fhort courfe? Milten. 

Contra’riousLy. adv. [from contrarious.] Oppofitely ; con- 
trarily. 
Many things, having full reference 
To one confent, may work contrarioufly. Shake[p. Henry V. 
CONTRA'RIWISE. adv. [contrary and wife.] See WISE. 
1. Converfely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move ftool, and in 
fmaller urine; and fo, contrariwife, fome in greater quantity 
move urine, and in finaller ftool. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 

Every thing that acts upon the fluids, muft, at the fame 
time, act upon the folids, and contrariwife. Arbuth. on Alin. 

2. On the contrary. 

The matter of faith is conftant, the matter, contrariwi/c, of 
actions daily changeable. Hooker, b. iii. f- 10. 

‘This requeft was never before made by any other lords; 
but, contrariwife, they were humble fuiters to have the benefit 
and protection of the Englifh laws. Davies on Ireland. 

The fun may fet and rife: 

But we, coutrariwi/e, 

Sleep, after our fhort light, 

One everlafting night. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

CONTRARY. adj. [contrarius, Latin.] 
1. Oppofite; contradi¢tory ; not fimply different, or not alike, 
but repugnant, fo that one deftroys or obftruéts the other. 
Perhaps fome thing, repugnant to her kind, 

By {trong antipathy the foul may kill; 

But what can be contrary to the mind, 

Which holds all contraries in concord fill. 

2. Incenfiftent ; difagreeing. 

He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, knows that 
he hath no reafon for what he does. Tillotfon, Serm. v. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, do not argue that they do not at all purfue good; but 
that the fame thing is not good to every man alike. Locke. 

3. Adverfe ; in an oppofite direction. 
The fhip was in the midft of the fea, toffed with the waves; 
for the wind was coxtrary. Mat. xiv. 24. 
Co'xrrary. x. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A thing of oppofite qualitie:. 
No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpcare’s King Lear. 
: He fung 
Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. Cewley s Davideis. 
Honour fhould be concern’d in honour’s caule ; 

That is not to be curd by contraries, 

As bodies are, whofe hcalth is often drawn 

From rankcft poifons, Sauthern’s Oroonoko. 


Davies. 
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2. A propofition contrary to fome other; a fact contrary to the 
allegation. 

The inftances brought by our author are but lender proofs 
of aright to civil power and dominion in the firft-born, and 
do rather fhew the contrary. Lakes 

3. On the Conrrary. In oppofition; on the other fide. 
He pleaded {till not guilty ; 

The king’s attorney, cn the contraiy, 

Urg'd on examinations, proots, confefhons p” 

Of diverfe witnefles. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIM. 

If juftice ftood on the fide of the fingle perfon, it ought to 
give good men plcafure to fee that right fhould take place; 
but when, on the contrary, the commonweal of a whole nation 
is overborn by private intcrefl, what good man but muft 
lament ? Swift. 

4. To the ContRARy. To a contrary purpofe ; to an oppolite 
intent. 

They did it, not for want of inftruction to the contrary. Still. 

Fo Co'NTRARY. v.a. [contrarier, lrench.] To oppofe; to 
thwart; to contradict. 
. When I came to court I was advifed not to c:trary the 
king. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no further esn- 
trary it, but employ all his fervice to medicine it. Sidneya 

CO/'N TRAST. n.f. [contrafle, ¥r.] Oppofition and diffimi- 
litude of figures, by which one contributes to the vifibility or 
effect of another. 

To Co'NTRAST. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To place in oppofition, fo that one figure fhews,another to 
advantage. . 

2. To fhew another figure to advantage by its colour or fitua- 
tion. 

The figures of the groups muft not be all on a fide, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned the fame way ; but muft 
contrafil each other by their feveral pofitions. Dryd. Dufre/noy. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION. n. f. [from contra and vallo, Latin.] 
The fortification thrown up, by thé befiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the fallies of the garrifon. 

When the late czar of Mufcovy firft acquainted himfelf 
with mathematical learning, he practifed all the rules of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation at the fiege of a town in 
Livonia. atts s Logicke 

To CONTRAVENE. v. a. [contra and venio, Lat.] To op- 
pofe; to obftruct; to baffe. 

CONTRAVE'NER. n.f. [from contravene.) He who oppofes 
another. 

CONTRAVE’NTION. n.f. [French.] Oppofition. 

Yet if Chriftianity did not lend its name to ftand in the 
gap, and to employ or divert thefe humours, they muft of 
ncceffity be fpent in contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 

ConTRAYE’RVA. n. f. [contra, againft, and yerva, a name by 
which the Spaniards call black hellebore ; and, perhaps, fome- 
times poifon in general.] A fpecies of birthwort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much ufed as an alexipharmick. Miller. 

ContrecTa’TIon. 2. f. [contreéatio, Latin.} A touching or 
handling. Dia. 

CONTRI'BUTARY. adj. [from con and tributary.) Paying tri- 
bute to the fame fovereign. 

Thus we are engaged in the objects of geometry and arith- 
mcetick; yea, the whole mathematicks muft be contributary, 
and to them all nature pays a fubfidy. Glanville’s Scepf. c. 25. 

ToCONTRI'BUTE. v. a. [contribuo, Latin.] To give to 
fome common ftock; to advance towards fome common 
defign. i 

England contributes much more than any other of the 
allies. Addifon cn the State of the War. 

His mafter contributed a great {um of money to the Jefuits 
church, which is not yet quite finifhed. Addifon on Italy.» 

To Conrri’suTE. v.n. To bear a part; to have a fhare in 
any act or effect. 

Whatever praifes may be given to works of judgment, there 
is not even a firgle beauty in them to which the invention 
muft not contribute. Pope’s Efjay on Homer. 

Contrisu’Tion. 2. f. [from contribute. } 

i. ‘The act of promoting fome defign in conjun@ion with other 
perfons. 

2. That which is given by feveral hands for fome common 
purpofe. 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor faints. Rian. xv. 26. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contributions. 

Graunt’s Bills of ALorta'ity. 

3. That which is paid for the fupport of an army lying in a 
country. 

‘The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground, 

Do ftand but in a forc’d affection ; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution. _Shakef. Ful. Cafar. 

Contri’BuTive. ad [from contribute.) That which has the 
power or quality of promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with othcr motives. 

As the value of the promifes renders them moft proper in- 

ecntives 
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centives to virtue, fo the manner of propofing we fhall find 
alio highly cortributive to the fame end. Detay of Piety. 

Conrvrisuvor. n. f. [from contrioute.] One that bears a part 
in fome common defign; one that helps forward, or exerts his 
endeavours to fome end, in conjunction with others. 

l promis’d we would be contributors, 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatfoe'er. Shakefpeare. 

A grand contributor to our diflentions is paffion. Dec. of Piety. 

Art thou a true lover of thy country? Zealous for its reli- 

į gious and civil liberties > And a cheartul contributor to all thole 
pubiick expences which have been thought neceflary to fecure 
them ? . Atterbury. 

CONTRI'BUTORY. adj. [from contridute.] Promoting the fame 
end; bringing afliltance to fome joint defign, or increafe to 
fome common ftock. 

Fo CON! RISTATE. v. e. [entriflo, Latin.] To fadden; 
to make forrowful; to make melancholy. 

Blacknefs and darknefs are buteprivatives, and- therefore 
have little or no aétivity : fomewhat they do contriflate, but 
very little. Bacon’s Naturai Hijlory, N°. 73. 

ConTRIistra’TION. n. fi [from contriffate.]} The act of making 
fad ; the itate of being made fad; forrow ; heavinefs of heart; 
fadnefs ; forrowfulnefs; glocminefs; grief; moan; mourn- 
fulnefs; trouble; difcontent; melancholy. 

Incenfe and nidorous fmcils, fuch as were of facrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to 
devotion; which they may do bya kind of fadnefs and con- 
triffation of the {pirits, and partly alfo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacons Natural Llifiory, N°. 9 32. 

CONFRITE. adj. [ contritus, Latin. ] 

1. Bruifed; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow; harraffed with the fenfe of guilt; pe- 
nitent. Jn the books of divines contrite is forrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of pleafing him; and attrite 
is forrowful for fin, from the fear of punifhment. 

I Richard’s body have interred now ; 

And on it have beftow'd more contrite tears, 

Than from it iflu’d forced drops of blood. 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

The contrite finner is reftored to pardon, and, through faith 
in Chrift, our repentance is intitled to falvation. Rogirs’s Serm. 

CONTRI'TENESS. 2. jf. [from contrite] Contrition; repen- 
tance. Dié. 

CONTRITION. n. f. [from contrite.] 

1. The act of grinding; or rubbing to powder. 

Some of thofe coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately 
and finely ground; where I fez not what can be juftly pre- 
tended for thofe changes, befides the breaking of their parts 
into lefs parts by that contrition. Newton's Opt. 

2. Penitence; forrow for fin: in the ftrict fenfe, the forrow 
which arifes from the defire to pleafe God, diftinguifhed from 
attrition, or imperfect repentance produced by dread of hell. 

What is forrow and contrition for fin? A being grieved with 


Shak. Henry V. 


the confcience of fin, not only that we have thereby incurred’ 


fuch danger, but alfo that we have fo unkindly grieved and 
provoked fo good a God. Hammond’s Praét. Cat. 
Fruits cf more pleafing favour, from thy feed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thole 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of paradife could have produc’d. Mi'ton’s Paradife Loft. 
Your fafting, contrition, and mortification, when the church 
and ftate appoints, and that efpecially in times of greater riot 
and luxury. Sprat s Sermons. 
My future days fhall be one whole covitrition ; 
A chapel will I build with large endowment, 
Where every day an hundred aged men 
Shall all hold up their wither’d hands to heav’n, Dryden. 
Conrei'vante. «aj. [from contrive.] Poffible to be planned 
by the mind; poffible to be invented and adjufted. 
It will hence appear how a perpetual motion may feem 
eafily contrivable. Wilkinss Daedalus. 
CONTRIVANCE. n. f. [from contrive, ] 
1. The act of contriving ; excogitation ; the thing contrived. 
There is no work impoilible to thefe contrivances, but there 
may be as much acted by this art as can be fancied by imagi- 
nation. Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 
Inftructed, you'll explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blackmore's Creation. 
2. Scheme; plan; difpofition of parts or caules. 
Our bodies are made according to the moft curious artifice, 
and orderly contrivance. Glanuille’s Scepf. ¢.7- 
3. A conceit; a plot ; an artifice. 
Have [ not manag’d my cont: ‘vance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? Dryden. 
There might be a feint, a contrivance in the matter, to 
draw him into fome fecrct ambufh. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 
To CONTRIVE. v.a. [controuver, French. ] 
1. To planout; to excogitate. 
2 
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One that flept in the contriving luft, and wakcd to do it. 
Shakefpeare’'s King Lear. 
What more likely to contrive this admirable frame of the 
univerfe than infinite wifdom. Tillo-fon. 
Our poet has always fome beautiful defign, which he firft 
eftablifhes, and then contrives the means which will naturally 


conduct him to his end. Dryden. 
2. To wear away. Out of ule. 
Three ages, fuch as mortal men contrive. Fairy Queen. 


To CONTRIVE. v. n. 
{cheme; to complot. 
Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Shakefpeare. 
Conrri’vEMENY. n f. [from contrive.] Invention. Diét. 
Conrriver. a. f. [irom contrive.] An inventer; one that 

plans a defign; a fchemer. 
{, the miftrcfs of your charms, 

The clofe céntricer of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part. 


To form or defign; to plan; to 


Shake[peare’s Macbeth. 


Epeus, who the fraud’s contriver was. Denham. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your coitriver, Pope: 

None loves his king and country better, 

Yet none was ever lefs their debtor. Swift. 


Scenes of blood and defolation, I had painted as the 
common effects of thofe deftructive machines; whereof, he 
faid, fome evil genius, engmy to mankind, muft have been 
the firft contriver. Gulliv. Travels. 

CONTROL. n. f. [controle, that is, contre role, French. ] 
1. A regifter or account kept by another officer, that each may 
be examined by the other. 
2. Check; reftraint. 
Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain, 

Think them(elves injur’d that they cannot reign ; 

And own no liberty, but where they may, 

Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 

He fliall feel a force upon himfelf from within, and from 
the control of his own principles, to engage him to do 
worthily. South. 

If the finner fhall win fo complete a victory over his con- 
{cience, that all thofe confiderations {hall be able to firike no 
terrour into his mind, lay no reftraint upon his lufts, no csn- 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too ftrong for the 
means of grace. South's Sermons. 

Speak, what Phoebus has infpir’d thy foul 
For common good, and fpeak without control. Dryd. Hom. 
3. Power; authority ; fuperintendence. 
The beafts, the fifhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their male’s fubjects, and at their controls. Shake/peare. 
To ContTro’L. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. 
2. To govern; to reftrain; to fubject. 
Authority to convent, to control, to punifh, as far as with 
excommunication, whomfoever they fhould think worthy. 
Hooker, Preface. 
Give me a ftaff of honour for mine age; 
But not a f{ceptre to control the world. Stakef. Tit. Andren. 
Who fhall control me for my works? Ecclus. V. % 
I feel my virtue ftruggling in my foul ; 
But ftronger paffion does its pow’r control. Dryd. Aurengz. 
O, deareft Andrew, fays the humble droll, 
Henceforth may I obey, and thou control Prior. 
3. To overpower; to confute; as, Ae controlled ail the evidence 
of his adverfary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, and the man- 
ner of his brother’s death, and his own efcape, fhe knew they 
were things that a vcry few could control, Bacon's Henry V11. 

CoNTRO'LLABLE. adj. [from control.) Subjeé&t to control ; 
fubject to command ; fubject to be over-ruled. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore, in 
its prefent workings, not controllable by reafon. South. 

CONTROLLER. 2. f. [from control.} One that has the power 
of governing or reftraining ; a fuperintendent. 
He does not calm his contuinclious fpirit, 
Nor ceafe to be an arrogant controlier. Shakc/p. Henry VI. 
The great contro'ler of our fate, 
Deign’d to be man, and liv’d in low eftate. Dryden. 
ConTRO'LLERSHIP. n. f. [from contreller.] “The office of a 
controller. 
ConTROLMENT. n. f. [from cntrol.] 
1. The power or act of fuperintending or reftraining ; reftraint; 
fuperintendence. 

They made war and peace one with another, without con- 

trolment. Davies on Ireland. 
2. Oppofition ; refiftance; confutation. 

Were it reafon that we fhould tufter the fame to pafs with- 
out controlment, in that current meaning whercby every where 
it prevaileth. Hooker, b. iii. fet. 7. 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 

Controlment for controlment. Shakefpeare’s King Fobn. 

Conrrove’RsiaL. adj. [from controverfy.} Relating to dif- 
putes ; difputatious. 
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Tt happens in controverfial difcourfes as it docs in the affault- 
ing of towns, where, it the ground be but firm whercon the 
batteries are erected, there is ro farther enquiry of whom it 
is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit 
tife tor the prefent purpofe. Locke. 

Co'nTRoversy. n. f. [controverfia, Latin.] 
1. Difpute; debate; agitation of contrary opinions: a difpute 
is commonly oral, and a controverly in writing. 

How cometh it to pafs that we are fo rent with mutual con- 
tentions, and that the church is fo much troubled ? If men had 
been willing to learn, all thefe controverfies might have 
died the very day they were firft brought forth.  H4<coker, b. i. 

Without controver/y great is the myftery of godlinefs. 1 Tim. 

Wild controver/y then, which long had flept, 

Into the prefs from ruin’d cloifters leapt. Denham. 

This left no room for controver/y about the title, nor for en- 
croachment on the right of others. Locke. 

2. A fuit in law. 

If there be a controverfy between men, and they come unto 
judgment, that the judges may judge them, then they fhall 
juftify the righteous and condemn the wicked, Deutr. xxv. I. 

3. A quarrel. 
The Lord hath a controverfy with the nations. Jer. xxv. 31+ 
4. Oppofition; enmity: this is an unufual fenfe. 
‘The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 

With lufty finews; throwing it afide, 

And ftemming it with hearts of controver/y. Shak. Ful. Caf. 
ToCONTROVERT. v. a. [controverto, Lat.] ‘Fo debate ; to 
ventilate in oppofite books ; to difpute any thing in writing. 

If any perfon fhall think fit to contrevert them, he may do 
it very fafely for me. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

ConTrRove/RTIBLE. adj. [from controvert ] Difputable; that 
may be the caufe of controverfy. 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and many controvertible 
truths, we cannot without arrogancy intreat a credulity, or 
implore any farther affent than the probability of our reafons 
and verity of our experiments. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

CONTROVE'RTIST. n f [from controvert.} Difputant; a man 
verfed or engaged in literary wars or difputations. 

Who can think himfelf fo confiderable as not to dread this 
mighty man of demonftration, this prince of controverti/ts, 
this great lord and pofleffor of firft principles. Tillotfon, Preface. 

Conru’macious. adj. [ contumax, Latin.] Obftinate; per- 
verfe; ftubborn ; inflexible. 

He is in law faid to be a contumacious perfon, who, on his 
appearance afterwards, departs the court without leave. Ayli/fe. 

There is another very efficacious method for fubduing of 
the moft obftinate contumacions finner, and bringing him into 
the obedience of the faith of Chrift. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Centuma/ciousty. adv. [from contumacious.] Obftinately ; 
ftubbornly ; inflexibly ; perverfely. 

Contuma’cio sxess. n. f. [from cantumacious.] Obftinacy ; 
perverfenefs ; inflexibility ; ftubbornnefs. 

From the defcription I have given of it, a judgment may be 

iven of the difficulty and contumacioujne/s of cure. Wifeman. 

CO'NTUMACY. n.f. [from contumacia, Latin. ] 
1. Obftinacy ; perverfenefs; ftubbornnefs ; inflexibility. 
Such aéts 
Of contumacy will provoke the Higheft 
To make death in us live. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. 
2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and difobedience to any lawful 
fummons or judicial order. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Thefe certificates do only, in the gencrality, mention the 

party’s contumactes and difobedience. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 
Contume’Lious. adj. [contume'iofus, Latin.] 
1. Reproachful ; rude; farcaftick ; contemptuous. 
With fcoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc’d they me 

To be a publick fpe@acle.  Shake/pearés Henry VI. p. i. 

In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the people 
frequently proceeded to rude contummelicus language, yet no 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, ’till the 
time of the Gracchi. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

2. Inclined to utter reproach ; brutal; rude. 

There is yet another fort of contumelious perfons, who, in- 
deed, are not chargeable with that circumftance of ill employ- 
ing their wit; for they ufe none in it. Governm. of the Tongue. 

Giving our holy virgins to the ftain 
Of contumelious, beaftly, madbrain’d war. Shakefp. Timon. 
3. Productive of reproach; fhameful; ignominious. 

As it is In the higheft degree injurious to tham, fo is it con- 

tumelious to him. Decay of Piety. 
Conrume’tiousty. adv, [from contumelious ]  Reproachfully; 
contemptuoufly ; rudely. A 

‘The people are not wont to take fo great offence, when they 
are excluded from honours and offices, as when their perfons 
are contumclionfly trodden upon. Hooker, b.i. fe. 10. 

„Fic, lords; that you, being fupreme magiftrates, 

Thus contwmelionfly ould break the peace. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

Conrume’Liousness, n, f. [from contumelicus.} Rudenefs 5 re- 
proach. 
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CONTUMELY. m f. [¢ontumelia, Latin.] Rudenefs; ĉon- 
temptuoufnefs; bitternefs of language ; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in the hands of a few 
of the wealthieft, then laws, providing for continuance there- 
of, muft make the punifhment of contumely and wrong, oftered 
unto any of the common fort, fharp and gricvous, that fo the 
evil may be prevented. Hooker, b.i. fect. 10. 

Th’ oppreffor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pang of defpis'd love, the law’s delay. Shake/. Hamlet. 

It was undervalucd and depreffed with fome bitternefs and 
contumely. Clarendon, 6. viii. 

Why fhould any man be troubled at the contumelies of thofe 
whofe judgment deferves not to be valued ? Tillotfon. 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which claims 
exemption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the pre- 
rogative of brutes. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 123. 

To CONTU'SE. v.a. [ccntufus, Latin. ] 
1. To beat together; to bruife. i 

Of their roots, barks, and feeds, contufed together, and min- 
gled with other earth, and well watered with warm water, 
there came forth herbs much like the other. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

2. To bruife the flefh without a breach of the continuity. 

The ligature contu/es the lips in cutting them, fo that they 

require to be digefted before they can unite. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Conru’sion. n.f [from contu/io. ] 
1, The aé of beating or bruifing. 
2. The ftate of being beaten or bruifed. s 

Take a piece of glafs, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring 
by contufion a multitude of minute furfaces, from a diaphanous, 
degenerates into a white body. Boyle on Colours. 

3. A bruife; a compreffion of the fibres, diftinguifhed from a 
wound. 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 

Aged contnfions, and all bruife of time. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle; and all contu/ions, in 
hard weather, are more difficult to cure. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

Convat Liry. See Liry of the VALLEY. 
Convace'scence. } n.f. [trom convalefco, Latin.] Renewal 
ConvaLe'scency.§ of health; recovery from a difeafe. 
Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, fhe reco- 
vered her fpirits to a reafonable convalefcence. Clarendon, b. viii. 
CONVALE’SCENT. adj. [convalefcens, Latin.] Recovering ; 
returning to a ftate of health. 
Conve/NABLE. adj. [convenable, French. ] 


1. Confiftent with; agreeable to; accordant to. Not now 
in ufe. 
He is fo meek, wife, and merciable, 
And with his word his work is convenable. Spenfer’s Paft. 


2. That may be convened. 
To CONVENE. v.n. [convenio, Latin.} To come together 5 
to aflemble; to affociate ; to unite. 

The fire feparates the aqueous parts from the others where- 
with they were blended in the concrete, and brings them into 
the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 

There are fettled periods of their convening, or a liberty 
left to the prince for convoking the legiflature. Locke. 

In fhort-fighted men, whofe eyes are too plump, the re- 
fraction being too great, the rays converge and convene in the 
eyes, before they come at the bottom. Newton's Opt. 

To Conve’NE. v. a. 
1. To call together ; to affemble ; to convoke. 

No man was better pleafed with the convening of this par- 
liament than myfelf. King Charles. 

All the faétious and fchifmatical people would frequently, 
as well in the night as the day, convene themfelves by the found 
of a bell. Clarendon. 

And now th’ almighty father of the gods 

Convenes a council in the bleft abodes. 

2. To fummon judicially. 
By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and civil caufes, 
cannot be convened before any but an ecclefiaftical judge. Ayliffe. 
/ 
CONE ee ; nf [convenientia, Latin.] 
1. Fitnefs ; propriety. 

In things not commanded of God, yet lawful, becaufe per- 
mitted, the queftion is, what light fhall fhew us the conve- 
niency which one hath above another. Hooker, b. ii. f. 4. 

2. Commodioufnefs ; eafe; freedom from difficulties. 

A man putting all his pleafures into one, is like a traveller's 
putting all his goods into one jewel: the value is the fame, 
and the convenience greater. South's Sermons. 

Every man muft want fomething for the conveniency of his 
life, for which he muft be obliged to others. Calamy’s Serm. 

‘There is another convenience in this method, during your 
waiting. Swift's Direditons to the Footman. 

3. Caute of eafe; accommodation. 

If it kave not fuch a convenience, voyages muft be very 
uncomfortable. Wilkens’ Math, Magic. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will have 
this or that convenience more, of which he had not thought 
when he began, Dryden's Fabies, Preface. 

i ‘There 


Pope's Statius. 
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Tiere was a pair of fpcé&tactes, a pocket perfpective, and 
feveral other little convenienvies, 1 did not think myfelf bound 
in honour to difcover. Gulliver's Travels. 

3. Fitnets of time or place. 
Ufe no farther means ; 
But with all briet and plain convensency, 
Let me have judgment. - Siake/peare's Merchant of Venice. 
CONVENIENT. adj. [comventers, Latin.) 
1. Fit; fuitable; proper; well adapted ; commodious. 

The leat and moft trivial epifodes, or under aQions, are 
either necefiary or convenient ; either fo neceflary that without 
them the poem mult- be imperfect, or fo convenient that no 
others can be imagined more fuitable to the place in which 
they are. Dryd. Dedication to the Aineid. 

Health itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preferved 
by a convenient mixture of contraricties. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

2. It has cither to or for before the following noun; perhaps it 
cught generally to have for before perfons, and to betore 
things. 

_ Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food con- 
venient for me. Prov. xxx. 8. 

There are fome arts that are peculiarly convenient to fome 
particular nations. Tillotfon. 

Conve NIENTLY. adv. [from conventent.] 

1. Commodioufly ; without difficulty. 

I this morning know 

Whicre we fhall find him moft conveniently. Shakefp Hamlet. 

2. Fitly; with proper adaptation of part to part, or of the 
whole to the effect propofed. 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whether or 
no a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable fails, whofe force may be impreilcd from their mo- 
tion, equivalent to thofe ina wind-mill. Vilkinss at. vag. 

CONVENT. n. J: [conventus, Latin. ] 

1. An allembly of religious perfons ; a body of monks or nuns. 

He came to Lcicefter ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. Sh). H. VIIL 

2. A religious houfe; an abbey; a monaftery; a nunnery. 

One feldom finds in Italy a {pot of ground more agreeable 
than ordinary, that is not covercd with a convent. Addijon. 

To CoNvE’NT. v.a. [convenio, Latin.] To call before a judge 
or judicature. 

He with his oath 

By all probation will make up full clear, 

Whenever he’s convented.  Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

They fent forth their precepts to attach men, and convent 
them before themfelves at private houfes. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

Co/nventicre. n. f. [conventiculum, Latin.] 

1. An affembly ; a mecting. 

They are commanded to abftain from all conventicles of men 
whatfoever ; even out of the church, to have nothing to do 
with publick bufine!s. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. An aflembly for worfhip. Generally ufed in an ill fenfe, 
including herefy or fchifm. 

It behoveth, that the place where God fhall be ferved by the 
whole church be a publick place, for the avoiding of privy 
co:rucnticles, which, covered with pretence of religion, may 
ferve unto dangerous practices. Hooker, b. v. fect. 12. 

A fort of mcn, who are content to be ftiled of the church 
vf England, who perhaps attend its fervice in the morning, 
and go with their wives to a conventic/e in the afternoon. Swift. 

3. A fecret uflembly ; an affembly where confpiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 

(Myfelf had notice of your conventicles) 

And all to make away my guiltlefs life. Shate/p. Henry VI. 

CONVE'NTICLER. 2.f. [from conventicle.] One that fupports 
or frequents private and unlawful aflemblies. Ba) 

Another crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, it is un- 
avoidable, if the conventiclers be permitted {till to fcatter. Dryd, 

Conve'NTion. 2. f. [conventio, Latin.] " FA- 

1. The aét of coming together; union; coalition ; junction. 

They are to be reckoned among{t the moft general affec- 
tions of the conventions, or allociations of feveral p&rticles of 
matter into bodies of any certain denomination. Boyle. 

2. An affembly. 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmitics, follies, 
and viccs of private men. Swift. 

3. A contraét; an agreement for a time, previous to a definitive 
treaty. 

CONVENTIONAL. adj. [from convention.) Stipulated; agreed 
on by compact. 

Conventional fervices referved by tenures upon grants, made 
out of the crown or knights fervice. Hale's Com. Law of Engl. 

Conve'ntionary. adj. [from convention.] Acting upon con- 
tract ; fettled by ftipulations. 

‘The ordinary covenants of moft conventionary tenants are, 
to, pay due capon and due harveft journeys. Carew’s Survey. 

CONVENTUAL. adj. [conventuel, French.] Belonging to a con- 
vent; monaftick. : 

‘Thole are called conventual priors that have the chief ruling 
power over amonattcry. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
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Conve’NTUAL. n. f. [from convent.] Amoyk; a nun; one 
that lives in a convent. 

I have read a fermon of a conventual, who laid it down, that 
Adam could not laugh before the fall.  Addifon’s Speétater. 

To CONVE’RGE. v. n. [convergo, Latin.] To tend to one 
point from different places. 

Where the rays from all the points of any objeét meet 
again, after they have been made to converge by reflexion or 
refraction, there they will make a piCture of the object upon 
a white body. Newton's Opt. 

Enfweeping firft 

The lower fkies, they all at once converge 

High to the crown of heaven. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

CONVERGENT. 2 adj. [from converge ] Tending to one point 

Conve’RGinG. $ from diftcrent places. 

Conve/RGING Series. Sec SERIES. 

Conve/RSABLE. adj. [from converfe. It is fometimes written 
converfible, but improperly ; converfant, converfation, converfable. | 
Qualified for converfation; fit for company; well adapted to 
the reciprocal communication of thoughts; communicative. 

That fire and levity which makes the young ones fcarce 
converfible, when tempered by years, makes a gay old ages 

Guardian, N°. 101. 

CONVE'RSABLENESS. n. f. [from converfable ] ‘Fhe quality of 
being a pleafing companion ; fluency of talk. 

Conve’RsABLy. adv. [from converfable.] In a converfable 
manner ; with the qualities of a pleafing communicative com- 
panion. 

Conve’/rsant. adj. [ccnverfant, French.] 

1. Acquainted with ; having a knowledge of any thing acquired: 
by familiarity and habitude ; familiar : with z». 

The learning and fkill which he had by being converfant in 
their books. Hooker, b. iit. fed?. 8. 

Let them make fome towns near to the mountain’s fide, 
where they may dwell together with neighbours, and be con- 
verfant in the view of the world. Spenfer’s State cf Ireland. 

Thofe who are coxverfant in both the tongues, I leave to 
make their own judgment of it. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

He ufes the different dialcéts as one who had been conver- 
Jam with them all. Popes Effay on Homer. 

2. Having intercourfe with any ; acquainted ; familiar by coha- 
bitation or fellowfhip; cohabiting : with caong or with. 

All that Mofes commanded, Jofhua read before all the con- 
gregation of Ifrael, with the women, and the little ones, and 
the ftrangers that were converfant among them. Fof. viii. 35- 

Never :o be infected with delight, 

Nor converjant with eafe and idlenefs. Shake/p. King Jobn. 

Old men who have loved young company, and been con- 
verfant continually with them, have been of long life. Bacon. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou fhalt behold, 

Thou, and all ange!s cozoerfant on earth 

With man, or men’s atuirs, how. J begin 

To verify that folemn meflage. dwiiton’s Parad. Regained. 

To fuch a one, an ordinary coffeehoufe-gleaner of the city 
is an arrant ftatefman, and as much fuperiour too, as a man 
converfant abcut Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
fhopkeeper. Locke. 

3. Relating to; having for its objet; concerning: with about, 
formerly in. 

The matters wherein church polity is converfant, are the 
publick religious duties of the church. Hooker, b. iii. 

If any think education, becaufe it is converjart about chil- 
dren, to be but a private and domeftick duty, he has been 
ignorantly bred himfelf. Wotton on Education. 

Difcretion, confidered both as an accomplifhment and as a 
virtuc, not only as is cénverfant about worldly affairs, but as 
regarding our whole cxiftence.. Addifin, Spectator, N°. 226, 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about objeéts which are fo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance to ourfelves and 
our country. Adatfon’s Freeholder, N°. 13. 

Conversa’rion. n. f. [converfatio, Latin. ] 

1. Familiar difcourfe; chats eafy talk: oppofed to a formal 
conference. 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy herthoughts 
with the fweet conver/ation of her fifter. Sidney, b. i. 

What I mentioned fome time ago in converfation, was not 
a new thought, juft then ftarted by accident or occafion. Swi/t. 

2. A particular act of difcourfing upon any fubject; as, we bad 
a long converfation on that que/tion. 

3. Commerce; intercourfe ; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habi- 
tudes, and converfation with the beft company of both fexes. 

: Dryden. 
His apparent, open guilt ; 

I mean his converfation with Shore’s wife. Shakef. Rich. II. 

4. Behaviour; manner of aéting in common life. 

Having your converjation honeft among the Gentiles. 1 Pet. 

Conve’rsattive. adj. [from converfe.} Relating to publick 
life, and commerce with men ; not contemplative. 

Finding him little itudious and contemplative, fhe chofe to 
enduc him with converfat:ve qualities of youth, Wotton. 
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To CONVERSE. v.n. [converfer, Fr. converfor, Latin.) 
i. To cohabit with; to hold intercourfe with; to be a com- 
panion to: followed by with. 

Men then come to be furnifhed with fewer or more fimple 
ideas from without, according as the objeéts they conver/e 
with aftord greater or le{s variety. Locke. 

By approving the fentiments of a perfon with whom he 
converfed, in fuch particulars as were jut, he won him over 
from thofe points in which he was miftaken. Addif. Freeholder. 

For him who lonely loves 
To feck the diftant hills, and there conver/e 
‘vith nature. Thomfon's Summer, l. 130. 
2. To be acquainted with; to be familiar to. 
I will converfe wit) iron-witted fools, 
And unrefpeétive boys : none are for me, 
‘That look into me with confiderate eyes Shakef. Rich. II. 
3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 
Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converfe with Adam. Milton's Paradife Loft, +b. v. l. 230. 
Much lefs can bird with beaft, or fith with fowl, 
So well conver/e. Mi'ton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 1. 395. 
4. To difcourfe familiarly upon any fubject: with on before thething. 

We had conver/ed fo often on that fubject, and he had com- 
municated his thoughts of it fo fully to me, that I had not 
the leaft remaining difficulty. Dryden's Dufiefnoy. 

5. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how long a time a wo- 
man might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
uerfed with a man? If it were a hufband, fays fhe, the next 
day ; if a itranger, never. Guardian, N°. 165. 

Converse. n. /. [from the verb. It is fometimes accented on 
the firft fyllable, fometimes on the laft. Pope has ufed both: 

the firit is more analogical. J 
T. Converfation; manner of difcourfing in familiar life. 

His conver fe is a fyftem fit, 

Alone to fill up all her wit. 

Gen’rous cinverfe; a foul exempt from pride, 

And love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope's Eff. on Crit. 

Form’d by thy converfe, happily to feer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope's Ef. on Man. 
2. Acquaintance ; cohabitation ; familiarity. 

Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to ficfh, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe; yet it is like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanville’s Apol. 

By fuch a free converfe with perfons of different fects, we 
fhall find that there are perfons of good fenfe and virtue, per- 
fons of picty and worth. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

. [In geometry.] A propofition is faid to be the converfe of 
another, when, after drawing a conclufion from fomething 
firft propofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been fuppofed. 
Thus, if two fides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppofite 
to thofe fides are alfo equal: the converfe of the propofition is, 
that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the fides oppofite to 
thofe angles are alfo equal. Chambers. 
Conve’RsELY. adv. [from converfe.} With change of order ; 

in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

Conve’rsion. n.f. [converfio, Latin.] 

1. Change from one {tate into another ; tranfmutation. 

Artificial converfion of water into ice, is the work of afew 
hours; and this of air may be tried by amonth’s fpace. Bacon. 

Therc are no fuch natural gradations, and conver/fions of one 
metal and mineral into another, in the earth, as many have 
fancied. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

The converfion of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
trition. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Change from rebrobation to grace, ‘from a bad to a holy life. 
3. Change from one religion to another. 

‘They paffled through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the 
converfion of the Gentiles. Adis xv. 4, 
4. The interchange of terms in an argument; as, xo virtue is 
vice; no Vice is Virtue. ` Chambers. 

5. Conversion of Equaticns, in algebra, is the reducing of a 

fraétional equation into an integral one. 

Conve’RsIVE. adj. [from conv-rfe.] Converfable; fociable. 
To CONVERT. v.a. [converto, Latin.] 

1. To change into another fubftance; to tranfmute. . 

If the whole atmofphere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards water abcut the earth. Burnet. 

2. To change from onc religion to another. 

3. To turn from a bad to a good lite. 

He which covvertcth the dinner from the errour of his way, 
fhall fave a foul from death, and fhall hide a multitude of fins. 

adel 20. 

Then will I teach tranfercflors thy ways, and finners fhall 
be converted unto thee. PR ET 

4. Te turn towards any point. 

Cryftal will calify into electricity, and convert the needle 
freely placed. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, by it. cea. 

5. Lo apply to any ufe; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the fea thall be converted unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles fhall come unto thee. Uf. \x. 5. 


Swift. 
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He acquitted himfelf not like an honeft- man; for he con- 

verted the prizes to his own ufe. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. ‘To change one propofition into another, fo that what was 
the fubject of the firft becomes the predicate of the fecond. 

The papifts cannot abide this propofition converted : all fin 
is a tranfgrefion of the law; but every tranfercflion of the 
law is fin. ‘he apoftle therefore turns it for us: all un- 
righteoufnefs, fays he, is fin; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is unrightcoufne(s, fays Auftin, upon the place. Hale. 

To Conve/er. v.n. To undergo a change; to be tranf- 
muted. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 
That fear, to hate. Shatefpeare’s Richard II. 
Co'xvert. x. f. [from the verb.] A perfon converted from 
one opinion or one practice to another. 

The Jefuits did not perfuade the eswverts to lay afide the ufe 
of images. Stillingfleet s Defence of Difcourfe on Rem. Idol. 

When Platonifm prevailed, the converts to Chriftianity of 
that {chool, interpreted Holy Writ according to that philo- 
fophy. Locke. 

Let us not imagine that the firft converts only of Chriftianity 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rogers, Sermon ix. 

CONVE’'RTER. n. f. [from convert.] One that makes converts. 

CONVERTIBILITY. n. f. [from convertible.) “The quality of 
being poffille to be converted. 

Conve/RTIBLE. adj. [from convert. ]} 

1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable; capable of tranfmu- 
tation. 

Minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though of 
the fame genus; nor are they reducible into another genus. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

The gall is not an alcali; but it is alcalefcent, conceptible 

and convertible into acorrofive alcali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. So much alike as that one may be ufed for the other. 

Though it be not the real effence of any fubftance, it is 
the {pecifick effence, to which our name belongs, and is con- 
vertible with it. Locke. 

Many, that call themfelves Proteftants, look upon our wor- 
fhip to be idolatrous as well as that of the Papifts, and put 
prelacy and popery together, as terms convertible. Swift. 

Conve/RTIBLY. adv. [from convertible.] Reciprocally; with 
interchange of terms. 

There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was not alfo 
proud; nor, convertibly, any one proud, who was not equally 
ungrateful. South's Sermons. 

Co'NVERTITE. n.f. [converti, French.] A convert; one con- 
verted from another opinion. 
Since you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue fhall hufh again this ftorm of war. Sh. K. Jolm. 
Nor would I be a convertite fo cold, 
As not to tell it. Donne. 
CO'NVEX. adj. [convexus, Latin.) Rifing in a circular form; 
oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to imitate the 
convex mirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the bor- 
der of his piCture. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 

Will not the motion to a diftance hur] 

Whatever duft or fand you on it place, 

And drops of water from its convex face? Blackm. Creation. 

Co’nvex. n. f: A convex body; a body {welling externally into 
a circular form. 
A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 
From Eaft to Weft burns through th’ ethereal frame, 
And half heav’n’s convex glitters with the flame. Tickel. 
Conve’xen. particip. adj. [from convex.] Formed convex; 
protuberant in a circular form. 

In their natural figure they are ftraight; nor have they 
their {pine convexed, or more confiderably embowed than 
either fharks, porpofcs, whales, and other cetaceous animals. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. v. c. 2. 
Conve’xeDLy. adv. [from convexed ] Ina convex form. 

They be drawn convexediy crooked in one picce; yet the 
dolphin, that carricth Arion, is concavoufly inverted, and 
hath its fpine deprefled. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b.v. ¢. 2. 

Cowve’xity. .f- [from convex,] Protuberance in a circular 
form. 

Convex glafles fupply the defeét of plumpnefs in the eye; 
and, by increafing the refraction, make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene diftin&tly at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glafs have a due degree of convexity. Neteton’s Ott. 

If the eye were fo piercing as to defcry even opake and 
little objeéts a hundred Icagues off, it would do us little fer- 
vice; it would be terminated by neighbouring hills and woods, 
or in the largeft and evencft plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth. Bentley. 

Conve’x.y. adv. [from convex.] In a convex form. 

Almoft all, both blunt and fharp, are convexly conicaly i.e. 
they are all along convex, not only fer ambitum, but between 
both ends. Grew’ s Muf.tum. 

Convetxness. n. f. [from conver.] Spheroidical protuberance ; 
convexity. 
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CONVEXO-CONCAVE. adj. Having the hollow on the infide, 
correfponding to the external protuberance. 

Thelle are the phenomena of thick convexo-cencave plates of 
glais, which arc every where of the fame thicknefs. Newton. 

To CONVE’Y. v.a. [convebs, Latin.] 
1. Yo carry; to tranfport from one place to another. 

Let letters he given me to the governours beyond the river, 
that they may cimvey me over till I come into Judea. Neh. ii. 7. 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the place thou fhale 
apgomtime; 1 Kings, v. 9. 

2. lo hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, without 

any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Locke. 
3. To remove fecretly 

‘There was one conveved out of my houfe yefterday in this 

bafket. y Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of IVindjor. 
4. To bring any thing, as an inflrument of tranfmiffion; to 
tranfmit. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the mind, before 
the lentes have convejed any in, I conceive that ideas in the 
underftanding are cocyal with fenfation. Locke. 

5. lo transfer ; to deliver to another. 

Adam's property or private dominion could not esnvey any 
fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit all his father’s pofieffions, could not thereby come to have 
any fovereignity over his brethren. Locke. 

6. lo impart, by means of fomething. 
What obicured light the heav'ns did grant, 

Did but convey unto cur fearful minds 

A doubtful warrant of immediate death. Shak. Com. of Err. 

Men fill one anozher’s heads with noife and founds, but con- 
vey not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 

That which uies to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the ufual organ, not being taken notice of, there follows no 
fenfation. Lecke. 

Some fingle imperceptible bodies muft come from them to 
the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain fome motion which 
produces thofe ideas. Locke. 

Taey give energy to our expreffions, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intenfe phrafes, than any in our own 
tongue. Addifon's Speclator, N°. 405. 

4. To impart; to introduce. 

Others convey themfelves into the mind by more fenfes than 

one. Locke. 
8. To manage with privacy. 
I will convey the bufinefs as I fhall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
ConvE'Y ANCE. n.f. [from csnvey.] 
1. The act of removing any thing. 
Tell her, thou mad’ft away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and for her fake, 
Mad’ft quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. Sb. R. III. 
2: Way for carriage or tranfportation. 

Following the river downward, there is conveyance into the 
countries named inthe text.  Raveigh’s Hifiory of the World. 

“Iron works ought to be confined to places, where there is 
no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit the 
coft of the carriage. Temple. 

3. The method of removing fecretly from one piace to another. 

Your hufband’s here at hand ; bethink you of fome convey- 

ance: in the houfe you cannot hide him. Shakefpeare. 
4- The means or inftrument by which any thing is conveyed. 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive; but when weve 

Stuft’d thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Sh. Coriolan. 

5. Tranfmiffion; delivery from one to another. 

Our author has provided for the defcending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, 
to pofterity. Locke. 

6. Act of transferring property ; grant. 

Doth not the aét of the parent, in any lawful grant or con- 
vcyance, bind their heirs for ever thereunto? Spen/. on Ireland. 

. Writing by which property is transferred. 
The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lic in this box 5 
and muft the inhcritor himfelf have no more? Shakef. Hamlet. 
This begot a fuit in the Chancery before the lord Coventry, 
who found the conveyances in law to be fo firm, that in juftice 
‘he mult decree the land to the earl. Clarendon, b. viii. 
8. Sccret management; juggling artifice; private removal ; 

decret fubftitution of one thing for another. 

It cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedly fallen into 
error, as with them whofe ftate hath no ground to uphold it, 
but only the help which, by fubtile conveyance, they draw out 
of cafual events, arifing from day to day, "till at length they 
be clean fpent. Hooker, b. ii. fo 4. 

Clofe conveyance, and cach practice ill 

Of cofinage and knavery. Spenfer’s Hubberd’s Tale. 
I am this day come to furvey the Tower ; 

Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance. Sh. H. VI. 
Can they not juggle, and with flight 

Conveyance play with wrong and right. Hudibras, p. ii. ¢. 2. 
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Coxver/yANcER. n.f. [from conteyance.] A lawyer who 
draws writings by which property is transferred. 

Conve'ver. n.f. [from convey.] One who carries or tranf- 
mits any thing from one place or perfon to another. 

The conveyers of waters of thefe times content themfelves 
with one inch in fix hundred fect. Brereqwosd on Languages. 

Thofe who ftand before carthly princes, in the neareft de- 
gree of approach, who are the difpenfers of their favours, 
and conveyers of their will to others, do, on that very account, 
challenge high honours to themfclves. Atterbury's Sermons. 

To CONVICT. v. a. [conzinco, Latin.) 
1. To prove guilty ; to dete¢t in guilt. 

And they which heard it, being convied by their own con- 
{cicnce, went out one by one. Jo. vii. ọ. 

Things, that at the firit fhew feemed pofhible, by ripping 
up the perlormance of them, have veen cenuidied of im- 
pombility. Ba.on's Hely War. 

2. To confute; to difcover to be falfe. 

Although not only the reafon of any head, but experience 
of every hand, may well convict it, yet will it not by divers 
be rejccted. Lrown's Vugar Errours, b.ii. c. 6. 

Convi'ct. adj. [rather the participle of the verb.] Convicted; 
detected in guilt. 
Before | be’ convict by courfe of law, 

To threaten me with death is moft unlawful. Shek. R. TII. 

By the civil law a perfon convié?, or confefiing his own 
crime, cannot appeal. Ayiiffe’s Parergon. 

Conviéi a papift he, and I a poet. Popes Epift. of Hor. 

Co’nvicr. n. j. [from the verb.] A perfon calitat the bar; one 

found guilty of the crime charged againft him; a criminal de- 
tected at his trial. 

On the fcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
{pace of time both to the convié? and to perfons confeffing, in 
order to fatisfy the judgment. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Conviction. n.f. [from convié] 
1. Detection of guilt, which is, in law, cither when a man is 
outlawed, or appears and confefles, or elfe is found guilty by 
the inqueft. Cowel. 
The third beft abfent is condemn’d, 
Convi& by flight, and rebel to all law ; 
Conviéticn to the ferpent none belongs. Miltons Par. Loft. 
2. The a&t of convincing; confutation; the act of forcing 
others, by argument, to allow a pofition. 

When therefore the apoftle requireth hability to convict 
hereticks, can we think he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and 
not rather needful, to ufe the principal inftrument of thcir 
conviétion, the light of realon. Hooker, ‘b. iii. f. 8. 

The manner of his convidiion was defigned, not as a pecu- 
liar privilege to him; but as a ftanding miracle, a lafting ar- 
gument, for the conviction of others, to the very end of the 
world. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Thcir wifdom is only of this world, to put falfe colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, againft the con- 
vidtion of their own con{ciences. Swift. 

Convr'ctive. adj. [from convié?.] Having the power of con- 
vincing. 

To CONVINCE. v. a. [convinco, Latin.} 

1. To force another to acknowledge a contefted pofition. 

That which I have all this while been endeavouring to con- 
vince men of, and to perfuade them to, is no other but. what 
God himfelf doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 


human confideration. Tillotfon. 
But having fhifted ev’ry form to ’fcape, 
Convined of conqueft, he refum’d his hape. Dryd. Virg. 


Hiftory is all the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 
ceive fromit a great part of the ufeful truths we have, with a 
convincing evidence. Locke. 

2. To convict; to prove guilty of. 

To convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds. Fude 15. 

The difcovery of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather 
convince man of ignorance, than nature of errour. Raleigh. 

O feek not to convince me of a crime, 
Which I can ne’er repent, nor can you pardon. Dryden. 
3. Toevince; to prove; to manifeft; to vindicate. 
Your Italy contains none fo accomplifhed a courtier, to 
convince the honour of my miftrefs.  Shake/peare’s Cyinbeline. 
4. To overpower; to furmount. This fenfe is now obfolcte. 
There are a crew of wretched fouls 
That ftay his cure; their malady convinces 
The great effay of art. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Knaves be fuch abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 

Or voluntary dotage of fome miftrets, 

Convine'd or fuppled them, they cannot chufe 

But they muft blab. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

When Duncan is aflecp, his two chambcrlains 

Will J, with wine and waffel, fo convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpeare’s Mactetl. 

Convincement. n. f. [from convince] Conviction. 
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IF that be not convincement enough, Ict him weigh the other 
alfo. Decay of Piety. 
Convi'ncince. adj. [from convince} 
1. Capable of conviction. 
2. Capable of being evidently difproved, or detected. 
Upon what uncertainties, and alfo convincible falfities, they 
‘often ereéted fuch emblems, we have elfewhere delivered. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. Q. 
Convi’NCINGLY. adv. [from convince.} In fuch a manner as 
to leave no room for doubt or difpute ; fo as to produce con- 
viction, 

This he did fo particularly and convincingly, that thofe of 
the parliament werc in great contufion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

‘The refurreétion is fo convincingly attelted by fuch perfons, 
with fuch circumflances, that they who confider and weigh 
the teftimony, at what diftance foever they are placed, can- 
not entertain any more doubt of the refurreétion than the 
crucifixion of Jefus. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

Convi/ncincNess. 7. f. [from convincing.) The power of 
convincing. 
To CONVIVE. v.a. [convivo, Latin.) To entertain; to 
feaft. A word, I bclieve, not clfewhere ufed. 
Firft, all you pecrs of Greece, go to my tent, 

There in the full convive you. Shake/p. Tretlus and Creffida. 
Convi'vaL. ) adj. [convivalis, Latin.] Relating to an enter- 
Convi'viaL. §  tainment; feftal; focial. 

I was the firft who fet up feftivals ; 

Not with high taftes our appetites did force, 

But All’d with converfation and difcourle ; 

Which feafts, convivial meetings we did name. Denham. 
Coxnu’nprum. n.f. A low jeft; aquibble; a mean conceit : 

a cant word, 
Mean time he fmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. Philips. 
To CO'NVOCATE. v. a. [convoco, Lat] To call together ; 

to fummon to an affembly. 
Conrvoca’tion. n. f: [convocatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of calling to an affembly. 

Diaphantus making a general coxvccation, fpake to them in 

this manner. Sidne,. 
2. An aflembly. 

On the eighth day fhall be an holy convocation unto you. 

Lev. xxiii. 20. 

3. An aflembly of the clergy for confultation upon matters ec- 

clefiaftical, in time of parliament; and as the parliament con- 

fifts of two diftin@ houfes, fo does this; the one called the 

upper houfe, where the archbifhops and bifhops fit feverally 

by themfelves ; the other the lower houfe, where all the reft 

of the clergy are reprefentcd by their deputies. Cowel. 

I have made an offer to his majefty, 

Upon our fpiritual convocation, 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 

Than ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his predeceffors part withal. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 

This is the declaration of our church about it, made by 
thofe who met in convocati.n Stillingfl. Def. of Dife. on Ro. Idol. 

To CONVOKE. v. a. [convoco, Latin.] ‘Vo call together; 
to fummon to an aflembly. 

Affemblies exercife their legiflature at the times that their 
cont{titution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way prefcribed to convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Eaft, 

Convoke the peerage. Pope’s Odyffey, b. 1. l. 354. 

The fenate originally confifted all of nobles, the pcople 
being only convoked upon fuch occafions as fell into their cog- 
nizance. Swift. 

ToCONVO'LVE. v. a. [convolvo, Latin.] To roll together ; 
to roll one part upon another. 
He writh’d him to and fro convolv’d. 
Us’d to milder fcents, the tender race 

By thoufands tumble from their honey’d domcs, 

Convolv’d and agonizing in the duft. Thomfi s Autumn. 
Co/NVOLUTED. part. [of the verb I have found no example ] 

“Lwifted; rolled upon itfelf. 

This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, that the plates 
of that are flat and plain, whereas thefe are convoluted and 
inflected. Woodward on Foffils. 

Convotu’rion. n. f. [convolutio, Latin.] 
1. The a& of rolling any thing upon itfelf; the ftate of being 
rolled upon itfelf. 

Oblerve the convolution of the faid fibres in all other glands, 
in the fame or fome other manner. Grew’s Ca/mol. b.i. 6.5. 

A thoufand fecret, fubtle pipes beftow, 

From which, by num’rous convolutions wound, 

Wrap’d with th attending nerve, and twifted round. Black. 
2. The ftate of rolling together in company. 

And tofs'd wide round, 

O'er the calm fea, in convolution {wift 

The feather’d eddy floats. Thomfon's Autumn, 1. 845. 
ToCONVO'Y. v.a. [convoyer, Fr. from conviare, low Latin. ] 

To accompany by land or fea for the take of defence 3 as, $e 
was convoycd by fips of war. 


Milton. 
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Co'nvoy. n. f. [from the verb. Anciently the accent was on 
the latt fyllable ; it is now on the firít.] 

1. Attendance on the road by way of defence. 

Sifter, as the winds give bencht, 

And cenvoy is afittant, do not flecp, 

But let me hear from you. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done; at fuch a breach, at fuch a convoy.  Shake/p. Henry V. 

Had not God fet peculiar value upon his temple, he wouid 
not have made himfelf his people’s convoy to fecure them in 
their paflage to it. South's Sermons. 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 

Your convoy makes the dangcrous way fecure. Dryd. Aureng. 

Convey fhips accompany their merchants ’till they may pro- 
fecute the voyage without danger. Dryden’s Pref. Dufre/noy. 

2. Lhe act of attending as a defence. 

Swift, as a fparkle of a glancing ftar, 

I fhoot from heav’n to give him fate convoy. Milt. Par. Reg. 

Co'NUSANCE. n. j) [conoifance, French J Cognilance ; notice; 
knowledge. A law term. 

To CONV U'LSE. v. a. [convulfus, Latin.] To give an irre- 
gular and involuntary motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the loofen’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 

Cruth’d horrible, convui/ing heaven and earth. Thomf. Suren. 

Convu’'Lsion. n. f. [convui/io, Latin. ] 

1. A convulfion is an involuntary contraction of the fibres and 
mufcles, whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally 
diftorted. Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a convul/ion, the indiffe- 
rency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2. Any irregular and violent motion; tumult; commotion ; 
difturbance. ; 

All have been fubject to fome concuffions, and fallen under 
the fame convulfions of ftate, by diffentions or invafions. Temple. 

Convu'tsive. adj. [convulfif, French.] That which produces 
involuntary motion ; that which gives twiches or fpafms. 

They are irregular and covvul/ive motions, or ftrugelings of 
the fpirits. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Shew me the flying foul’s convul/ive ftrife, 
And all the anguifh of departing life. Dryden’s durengzebe. 
Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame, 

And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came: 

Her hair ftood up ; convulfive rage poflefs’d 

Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breaft. Dryd. 

In filence weep, 

And thy convul/ive forrows inward keep. Prior. 
CONY. n.f. [ kanin, Germ. connil or connin, Fr. cuniculus 
Latin.] “A rabit; an animal that burroughs in the ground. 

With a fhort-legg’d hen, 

Lemons and wine for fauce ; to thefe a cony 

Is not to be defpair'd of, for our money. Ben. Fobnf. Epig. 

The hufbandman fuffers by hares and conys, which eat the 
corn, trees. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Cony-BoroucH. n.f: A place where rabbits make their 
holes in the ground. 

ToCo'nycarcu. v.n. To catch a cony, is, in the old cant 
of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick. 4 

I have matter in my head againft you, and againft your 
conycatching rafcals. Shakefp. Merry lives of Windfor. 

Co/nvcaTcHER. n.f. A thief; a cheat; a fharper; a 
tricking fellow; arafcal. Now obfolete. 

To Coo. v.n. [from the found.] To cry as adove or pigeon. 

The ftock-dove only through the foreft coves, 

Mournfully hoarfe. Thomjfon’s Summer, l 610. 

COOK. n. f. [coquus, Latin.] One whofe profeflion is to 
drefs and prepare victuals for the table. 

One miftrefs Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurfe, 
or his dry-nurfe, or his cock, or his laundry, his wafher, and 
his wringer. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 

‘The new-born babe, by nurfes overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. Dryden. 

Their cooks could make artificial birds and fifhes, in default 
of the real ones, and which excceded them in the exquifite- 
nefs of the tafe. Arkuthnot on Coins. 

Cook-malp. n.f. (cook and maid.) A maid that drefles pro- 
vifions. 

A friend of mine was lately complaining to me, that his 
wife had turned off one of the beft cook-niaids in England. 

Addijon's Frecholder, N°. 32. 


Cook-room. n. f. [cook and room.] A Room in which provi- 


fions are prepared for the fhip’s crew. 
To Cook. v. a. [cogus, Latin. ] 
1. To prepare victuals for the table. 
Who can but think, that had either of the crimes 
been cooked to their palates, they might have changed mefles 
Decay of Piety. 
2. To prepare for any purpofe, 
Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for that, you 
are well cookt. Shake/piare's Cymbeline. 
Cookery. n. j. [from cook] Theart of drefing victuals. 
Some man’s wit 
Found 


Shatcfreare's Hamlet. 
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Found th’ art of cood’ry to delight his fenfe : 
More bodies are confum’d and kill’d with it, 

Than with the fword, famine, or peitilence. Davie: 
Ev’ry one to cookery pretends. King’s Art of Cookery. 

Thefe are the ingredients of plants before they are pre- 
pared by ccskery. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

COOL. adj. [hkoclen, Dutch.] 
1, Somewhat cold ; approaching to cold. 
He fet his leg in a pale-full, as hot as he could well endure 
it, renewing it as it grew ccol Temple. 
2. Not zealous; not ardent; not angry; not fond; without 
pafiion. 
Coor. n.f. Freedom from heat; foft and refrefliing coldnefs. 

= But fee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid’ the ¢s:/ of yon high marble arch, 

Enjoys the ncon-day breeze. Addifon's Cato. 

Philander was enjoying the cool of the Morning, among the 
dews that lay on every thing about him, and that gave the air 
a frethnefs. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To CooL. v. a. [koelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make cool; to allay heat. 

Snow they ufe in Naples inftcad Gf ice, becaufe, as they 
fay, it cools or congeals any liquor fooner. Ada:jon on Italy. 

Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe fubacid fruit, is 

co:ling, and very agrecabie to the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. Lo quiet pafion; to calm anger; to moderate zeal. 
it is but as a body flight diftemper’d, 

Which to its former ftrength may be reftor’d, 

With good advice and little medicine; 

My lord Northumberland wili foon be cold. Shak. H. IV. 

__ He will kecp his jealoufy to n:mfcif, and repine in private, 
becaufe he wiii be apt to fear fome ill effect it may produce in 
cooling your love to him. Addijon’s Speßator, N°. 191. 

They tel! us, that had they thought they had been fighting 
only other people’s quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their 
zeal. Swift. 

To CooL. v. n. 
1. To grow lefs hot. 
2. To grow lefs warm with regard to paffion or inclination. 

My humour fhall not cool; i will incenfe Ford to deal with 
poifon; I will poflefs him with yellownefs. Sh. M. WV. of W. 

You never cool while you read Homer. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

Pm impatient ’till it be done; I will not give myfelf liberty 
to think, left I fhould coo/. Congreve’s Old Batchelor. 

Cooter. 2. f. [from col] 
1- That which has the power of cooling the body. 

Cavers are of two forts; firft, thofe which produce an im- 
mediate fenfe of cold, which are fuch as have their parts in 
Jefs motion than thofe of the organs of feeling; and fecondly, 
fuch as, by particular vifcidity, or groflnelé of parts, give a 

_ greater coniitence to the animal fluids than they had before, 
whereby they cannot move fo faft, and thercfore will have 
lcfs of that inteftine force on which their heat depends. The 
former are fruits, all acid liquors, and ccmmon water; and 
the latter are fuch as cucumbers, and all fubftances producing 
vifcidity. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame neceffity for a cooler 
as in man. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Acid things were ufed only as coolers. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 

2. A veflel in which any thing is made cool. 

Your firft wort being thus boiled, lade cff into one ur more 
coolers, or cool-backs, in which Icave tite fullage behind, and 
let it run off fine. Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 

Co'oLLY. adv. [from cool. ] 

1. Without heat, or fharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 

And frefh bedew'd with ever-{pouting ftreams, 

Sits coolly calm. Thomfons Summer, l. 455. 

2. Without paffion. 

Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our reafon, are 
fitteft to be emplo:ed upon reafonable creatures, Atterbury. 

Co’oLness. n. f. [from cool] 

1. Gentle cald; a foft or mild degrce of cold. 

This difference confifteth not in the heat or coolnefs of 
fpirits; for cloves, and other fpices, naptha and petroleum, 
have excecding hot fpirits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The toad loveth fhade and coslie/s. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

Yonder the harveft of cold months laid up, 

Gives a frefh co:/nefs to the royal cup; 

There ice, like cryftal, firm and never loft, 

Tempers hot July with December's froft. 

The fheep enjoy the coo/ne/s of the fhade. 
2. Want of affection ; difinclination. 

They parted with fuch coslnefs towards each other, as if 

they {carce hoped to meet again. Clarendon, b. viii. 
3. Frecdom from paffion. 
Coom. n.f. E> 

1. Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth. Philips. 

2. Thatmatter that works out of the wheels cf carriages. Bailey. 
3. It is ufed in Scotland for the ufelefs duft which falls from 
large coals. 2 
a... 
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Ceoms, or Coms. m. f. [comble, Fr. cumulus, Lat. a heaps 
Skinner.] A meafure of corn containing four bufhels. Barley: 
COOP. n.f. [Auype, Dutch. ] 
1. A barrel; a veflel for the prefervation of liquids: 
2. A cage; a penn for animals; as poultry or fheep. 

When Gracchus was flain, the fame day the chickens refufea 
to eat out of the coop; and Claudius Pulcher underwent the 
like fuccefs, when he contemned the tripudiary augurations. 

Brewis Vulgar Errours, b.i. cir. 
There were a great many crammed capons togtther in a 
coot. L'ifirange. 
To Coor. v.a. [from the noun.] To fhut upina narrow 
compafs; to confine; to cage; to imprifon. 
That pale, that white-fac’d fhore, 

Whofe foot fpurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 

And coops frony other lands her iflanders. Shakefp. K. John: 

The Englifhmen did coop up the lord Raventtein, that he 
ftirred not; and likewife held in frait fege the maritime part 
of the town. Bacon's Henry VII. 

In the taking of a town the poor efcape better than the 
rich; for the one is lct go, and the other is plundered and 
cooped up. L Efirange. 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your fhame is fhown, 
Coop’d up a fecond time within your town! 
Who dare not iflue forth in open field. Dryden's Æneid: 
One world fuffic’'d not Alexander’s mind ; 

Coop’d up. he feem’d in earth and feas confin’d. Dry. Juv. 
Coop’d in a narrow ifle, obferving dreams 

With flattering wizards. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 10. 
The Trojans, coop'd within their walls fo long, 

Unbar thcir gates, and iffue in a throng. Dryden’s nerd. 

The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing 
in comparifon of law or phyfick, of aftrology or chymiftry, 
coo)s the underftanding up within narrow bounds, and hinders 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world. Locke. 

They are coofed in clofe by the laws of their countries, and 
the ftri@ guards of thofe whofe intereft it is to keep them ig- 
norant, left, knowing more, they fhould believe the lefs in 
them. Locke. 

-What! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope. 
Coope’s. n. f. [coupè, French.] A motion in dancing. 
A Co'oPER. n. jfa [from coop.] One that makes coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradefmen, belonging to fome 
towns corporate, fuch as weavers and coopers, by virtue of 
their charters, pretend to privilege and jurifdiction. Child. 

Co'oPERAGE. n. f. [from cooper.] The price paid for cooper’s 
work. i 

To COOPERATE. v. n. [con and opera, Latin. ] 

1. To labour jointly with another to the fame end. 

It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many, that per- 
haps would otherwife cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almoft alone to his own ends. Bacon, Effay 6. 

By giving man a free will, he allows man that higheft fatif- 
faction and privilege of cooperating to hig own felicity. Boye. 

2. To concur in producing the fame effect. 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co- 
operate to their converfions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. ze 

All thefe caufes cooperating, muft, at laft, weaken thcir 
motion. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

The fpecial acts and impreffions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperates 
with it, are fubjects beyond our reach and comprehenfion. 


Rogers, Sermon 14. 


Coopera’TIon. n. f. [from cooperate.) The act of contri- 
buting or concurring to the fame end. 

We might work any effect without and againft matter; and 
this not holpen by the ccoperation of angels or fpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

Coo/PERATIVE. adj. [from cooperate.) Promoting the fame 
end jointly. 

„COOPERA'TOR. x. f. [from cooperate.) He that, by joint en- 
deavours, promotes the fame end with others. 

Coopta’Tion. n. f. [cospto, Latin.] Adoption ; affumption. 

COO’RDINATE. adj. [con and ordinatus, Latin.] Holding 
the fame rahk; not being fubordinate. Thus fhell-Afh may 
be divided into two coordinate kinds, cruftateous and tefta- 
ceous; each of which is again divided into many fpecics, 
fubordinate to the kind, but coordinate to each other. 

The word Analyfis fignifies the general and particular heads 
of a difcourfe, with their mutual connexions, both coordinate 
and fubordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. /Vtts. 

Coo’RDINATELY. adv. [from cosrdinate.] In the fame rank; 
in the fame relation; without fubordination. 

Coo/RDINATENESS. n. f. [from coordinate.| The ftate of being 
coordinate. 

Coorpina’tion. n. f. [from coordinate.) The ftate of holding 
the fame rank ; of ftanding in the fame relation to fomething 
higher ; collateralnefs. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare ccomaatie? 
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of power, a wholfome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, 
an democracy. Howel's Pre-eminence of Parliament: 
When thcefe petty intrigues of a play are fo ill ordered, 
that they have no coherence with the other, I muft grant that 
Lyfidius has reafon to tax that want of due connexion; for 
coordination in a play is as dangerous and unnatural as ina 
ftate. Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 
Coor. mf. [maer-koet, Dut. cotee, French.] A fmall black 
water-fowl, fcen often in fens and marthes. 
A lake, the haunt 
OF costs, and of the fifhing cormorant. Dryden’s Fables. 
COP. n.f. [4op, Dut. cop, Sax.} The head; the top of any 
thing; any thing rifing to a head. Asa cop, vulgarly cock of 
hay; a cob-caftle, properly cop-caftle, a {mall caftle or houfe on 
a hill. A cob of cherryftones for cop, a pile of ftones one laid 
upon another; a tuft on the head of birds. 
Co'PaL. x. J. The Mexican term for a gum. 
Copa‘RcENnaARY. n. f. [from coparcener.]. Joint fucceffion to 
any inheritance. 
In the defcent to all the daughters in coparcenary, for want 
of fons, the chief houfe is allotted to the eldeft daughter. 
Tlale’s Hiftory of Common Law. 
COPA’RCENER. n. f. [from con and particeps, Lat.] 
Coparceners are otherwife called parceners; and, in com- 
mon law, are fuch as have equal portion in the inheritance of 
the anceftor. Cowel. 
This great lordfhip was broken and divided, and partition 
made between the five daughters: in every of thefe portions, 
the coparceners feverally cxercifed the fame jurifdiétion royal, 
which the earl marfhal and his fons had ufed, in the whole 
province. Davies on Ireland. 
Copa’rceny. 7. f. [See COPARCENER ] An equal fhare 
of coparceners. Philips Worid of Words. 
COPA/RTNER. n. J. [coand partner.] One that has a fhare in 
fome common ftock or affair; one equally concerned; a 
harer; a partaker; a partner. 
Our faithful friends, 
Th’ affociates and copartners of our lofs. Milt. Parad. Left. 
Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happinefs with me? Or rather not ; 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r, 
Without copartner ? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1.825, 
Rather by them 
I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in thefe regions of the world. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
CoPA'RTNERSHIP. 7. f. [from copartner.] The ftate of bear- 
ing an equal part, or poffeffing an equal fhare. 
In cafe the father left only daughters, and no fons, the 
daughters equally fucceeded to their father as in copartner hip. 
Hale's Hiftory of Common Law. 
Co'PATAIN. adj. [from cope.] High raifed ; pointed. Hanmer. 
Oh, fine villain! a filken doublet, a velvet hofe, a fcarlet 
cloke, anda copatain hat. — Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Copa’yva, n. f. [It is fometimes written capivi, copivi, capayva, 
copayva, cupayva, cupayba.| A gum which diftils from a tree 
in Brafil, It is much ufed in diforders of the urinary paf- 
fagcs, 
Core. n. f. [See Cor. ] 
1. Any thing with which the head is covered. 
2. A facerdotal cloak, or veftment worn in facred miniftration. 
3- Any thing which is fpread over the head; as the concave of 
the fkies ; any archwork over a door. 
All thefe things that are contained 
Within this goedly cope, both moft and leaft, 
Their being have, and daily are increaft. 
ver head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew ; 
And, flying, vaulted either hoft with fire ; 
So, under fiery cepe, together rufh’d 
Both battles main. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 1215. 
The fcholar believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who is fo knowing as his mafter, Dryd. Dufrefnoy. , 
To Cops. v, a. [from the noun.] ans 
1. To cover, as with a cope. 
A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
over head, Addifon on Italy. 
2. ‘To reward; to give in return. 
I and my friend 
Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
Three thouland ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 
To contend with; to oppofe. 
Know my name is loft ; 
By treafon’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit ; 
Yet Tam noble as the adverfary I come to cope. Sh. K, Lear. 
To Cops, v. n. 
1. To contend ; to ftruggle; to ftrive. It has with before the 
thing or perfon oppofed. 
In this fenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The-con- 


jecture of ‘Junius derives it from koopen, to buy, or fome other 


Spenfer. 
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word of the fame import ; fo that to cope with, fisnifies to in- 
terchange blows, or any thing elfe, with another. 
Let our trains 
March by us, that we may perufe the men q 
We fhould have cop’d withal. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. f. ii. 
It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this fhame, 
That copes with death itfelf, to {cape from it. Shake/peare. 
But Eve was Eve; 

This far his over-match, who, felf-deceiv’d 

And rafh, beforehand had no better weigh’d 

The ftrength he was to cope with, or his own. Milt. P. R. 

They perfectly underftood both the hares and the enemy 
they were to cope withal. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

On every plain, 

Hoft cop’d with hott, dire was the din of war. Philips. 

Their generals have not been able to cope with the troops of 
Athens, which I have conducted. Addifon’s Whig Examiner: 

If the mind apply itfelf firft to eafier fubjeéts, and things 
near a-kin to what is already known; and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow de- 
grees, it will be able, in this manner, to cope with great diff- 
cultics, and prevail over them with amazing and happy 
fuccefs. Wartss Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To encounter; to interchange kindnefs or fentiments. 

Thou frefh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muft know 
The royal fool thou cop’ with. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
I will make him tell the tale anew ; 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife.  Shake/p. Othello. 
Thou art edn as juft a man, 

As e'er my converfation coped withal. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Co'pet. See Copper. 

Co'PESMATE. 7. f: [ perhaps for cu*/mate, a companion in 
drinking, or one ihat dwells under the fame cope, for houfe. ] 
Companion; friend. An old word. 

Ne ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 

"Till that the fox his cope/mate he had found. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Co’prer. x. f. [from copy.] f 
1. One that copies; a tranfcriber. 

A coin is in no danger of having its charaéters altered by 

copiers and tranfcribers. Addifon on Ancient Coins. 

2. One that imitates ; a plagiary; an imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Let the faint copicr, on old Tyber’s fhore, 

Nor mean the tafk, each breathing buft explore ; 

Line after line with painful patience trace, 

This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Tickel, 
Co'rinc. n. f. [from cope.] The upper tire of mafonry which 

covers the wall. i 

All thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the foundation 
unto the coping. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 

The coping, the modillions, or dentils, make a noble fhew 
by their graceful projections.  Addifon’s Freeholder, N°, 415. 

COPIOUS. adj. [copra, Latin.] 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in great quantities. 

This alcaline acrimony indicates the copious ufe of vinegar 
and acid fruits, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace, 

And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 

In various converfe. Thomfon’s Spring. 
2. Abounding in words or images; not barren; not confined ; 

not concife. 

Co'rrousLy. adv. [from copious ] 

1. Plentifully ; abundantly ; in great quantities. 

2. At large; without brevity or concifenels ; diffufely. 

Thefe feveral remains have been fo copioufly defcribed by 
abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make any new difcoveries on fo beaten a fubject. Addi/. 

Co’prousness. n. f. [from copious ] 

i. Plenty; abundance; great quantity ; exuberance, 

2. Diffufion; exuberance of ftile. 

The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copt:ufrefs of 
Homer, and the Latin poet made it his bufinefs to reach the 
concifenefs of Demofthenes. Dryden. 

Co'ist. n.f: [from copy] A copyer; a tranfcriber; an 
imitator. 

Co'PLaND. n.f. A piece of ground in which the land termi- 
nates with an acute angle. Dic. 

Co'rrep. adj. [from cop.] Rifing to a top or head. 

It was broad in its bafis, and rofe copped like a fugar- 
loaf, Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Co'PreL. n.f [This word is varioufly fpelt; as copel, cupei, 
cuple, and cuppel; but l cannot find its etymology ] An in- 
ftrument ufed in chymiftry in the form of a difh, made of 
afhes, well wafhed, to cleanfe them from all their falt; or of 
bones thoroughly calcined. Its ufe is to try and purify gold 
and filver, which is done by mingling lead with the metal, 
and expofing it in the coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in cin 
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which is called the litharge of gold and filver. The refiners 
call the coppe! a teft. Harris. 

COPPER. n.f. [Aoper, Dut. cuprum, Latin.] One of the fix 
primitive metals. 

Copper is the moft ductile and malleable metal, after gold 
and filver. Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris is 
formed brafs; a compofition of copper and tin makes bell- 
metal ; and copper and brafs, melted in equal quantities, pro- 
duces what the French call bronze, uted for figures and 
{tatues. Chambers. 

Copper is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter than filver, 
lead, and gold. It is not unfrequently found native in a mal- 
leable ftate, but in fmall quantities. Jn the ftate of ore it 
makes, according to its various admixturcs, many very dif- 
ferent appearances. ‘Ihe richer copper ores are found in many 
parts of Germany and Sweden ; and we have fome in England 
little inferior to the fineft Swedifh. Hill on Foffils. 

Two vetlels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra, viii. 27. 

Co'PPER. n. j. A veflel made of copper; commonly ufed for a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

They boiled it in a copper to the half; then they poured it 
into earthen veflels. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N=. 848. 

Coprer-nose. 7. f. [copter and nofe.) A red nofe. 

He having colour cnough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praife for a good complexion : I had as lieve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper-rofe. 

Shakéfpeare’s Tretlus and Creffida. 

Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, affecting the 
face all over with great itching, which, being fcratched, looks 
red, and rife in great welks, rendering the vifage fery ; and, 
in progrefs of time, make copper-no/es, as we generally exprefs 
them. Vif.man. 

COPPER-PLATE. #. f. A plate on which pictures are engraven 
for the neater impreffion: diftinguifhed from a wooden cut. 
Copper-worK. n.f. [copper and work.] A place where cop- 

per is worked or manufactured. 

This fort is like thofe now wrought at the copper-uorks. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Co’PPERAS. n. f. [kopperoofe, Dut. couperoufe, Fr. fuppofed to 
be found in copper mines only.] A name given to three forts 
of vitriol; the green, the bluifh green, and the white, which 
are produced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries. But what is commonly fold here for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of ftones found on the fea- 
fhore in Effex, Hampfhire, and fo weftward, ordinarily called 
gold ftones from their colour. They abound with iron, and 
are expofed to the weather in beds above ground, and receive 
the rains and dews, which in time breaks and diflolves the 
ftones : the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in 
which is firft put old iron, which, in boiling, diffolves. When 
the boiling is finifhed, the liquor is drawn off into coolers, 
where it fhoots into cryftals of a fine green colour. ‘This 
factitious copperas, in many refpects, perfectly agrees with the 
native green vitriol of Germany ; and is ufed in dying hats and 
cloths black, and in making ink. Chambers. Hill. 

It may be queftioned, whether, in this operation, the iron 
or copperas be tranfmuted, from the cognation of copperas with 
copper, and the iron remaining after converfion. Brown. 

Co'prpERSMITH. n. f. [copper and fmith.] Onc that manufac- 
tures copper. 
Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is, 
Was a mad copperf/mith of Elis; 


Up at his forge by morning-peep. Swift. 
Co’prperworm. n.f. [teredo, in Latin.]} 
1. A little worm in fhips. 
2. A moth that fretteth garments. | 
3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. Ainfworth. 


Co'PPERY. adj. [from cofper.] Containing copper ; made of 
copper. cast, 
Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated with vitrio- 
lick falts, diflolve the body of one metal, fuppofe iron, put 
into the fpring, and depofite, in licu of the srony particles 
carried off, coppery particles brought with the water out of the 
neighbouring copper-mines. Wo.dward on Foffils. 
COPPICE. 2. {coupeaux, Fr. from couper, to cut or lop. It 
is often written cop/e.] Low woods cut at ftated times for 
fuel; a place over-run with brufhwood. 
A land, cach fide whereof was boarded both with high 
timber trees, and cop/es of far more humble growth. Sidney. 
Upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ftand, where you may have the faireft fhoot. Shake/peare. 
In coppice woods, if you leave {taddles too thick, they will 
run to bufhes and briars, and have little clean underwood. 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 
The willows and the hazel cop/cs green, 
Shall now no more be feen, : 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their foft lays. Malton. 
Raife trees in your feminaries and nurferies, and you may 
tranfplant them for coppice ground, walks, or hedges. Mortim. 
The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the difcovery of coal- 
mines. Locke. 
COPPLE-DUST. n. f. [probably for coppel, or cupel duf?.] Pow- 
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der ufed in purifying metals, or the grofs parts feparated by 
the cupcel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder of ftecl, or 
cop: le-duf?, by pouncing into the quickfilver. Bacon's Phy/. Rem. 

CoppLe-sTones are lumps and fragments of {tone or marble, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowlcd and 
tumbled to and again by the action of the water. Woodward. 

Co'ppiep. adj. [froin cop. J Rifing in a conick form; rifing 
to a point. 

There is fome difference in this fhape, fome being flatter 
on the top, others more copped. Woodward on Fojjs's. 

Corse. n.f. [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood cut at a 
certain growth for fuel; a place overgrown with fhort wood. 

The Eaft quarters of the fhire are not dcftitute of cop/e 
woods. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Oaks and brambles, if the cop/e be burn’d, 

Confounded lie, to the fame afhes turn’d. 

But in what quarter of the cop/e it lay, 

His eye by certain level could furvey. Dryden's Falles. 

To Corse. v. a. [from the noun.] To preferve undcrwoods. 

The negleét of cop/ing wood cut down, hath been of very 
evil confequence. Swifts Addrefjs to Paritament. 

CO'PULA. n. f. (Latin.] The word which unites the fubject 
and predicate of a propofition ; as, boożs are dear. 

The copula is the form of a propofition ; it reprefents the 
act of the mind, affirming or denying. Watts's Lo ick, 

To COPULATE. v.a. [copulo, Latin.] To unite; to con- 
join; to link together. 

If the force of cuftom, fimple and feparate, be great, the 
force of cuftom copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon, Effay 40. 

To Co/puLaTE. v.n. To come together as diferent fexes.. 

Not only the perfons fo copulating are infected, but alfo their 
children. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Copura’Tion. n.f. [from copulate.) The congrefs or embrace 
of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal ccpulat‘on, are prohibited as 
unhoneftt. Hooker, b iv. jep. 11. 

Co'PULATIVE. adj. [cosulativus, Latin.] A term of grammar. 

Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more fubjccts 
or predicates connected by affirmative or ncgative conjunc- 
tions; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride : 
Ceefar conquered the Gauls and the Britons: neither gold ar 
jewels will purchafe immortality, Watts’s Logick. 

COPY. n. f. [ccpie, Fr. copia, low Latin. Quod cuipiam facia 
eft copia exferibendi. Junius much inclines, after his manner, 
to derive it from xim@, labour; becaufe, fays he, to copy 
another’s writing is very painful and laborious. ] 

x. A tranfcript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 

From your fair mind new copies write. Waller. 

Ihave not the vanity to think my copy equal to the ori- 
ginal. Denham. 

He ftept forth, not only the copy of God’s hands, but allo 
the copy of his perfections, a kind of image or reprefentation 
of the Deity in fmall. South's Sermons. 

The Romans having fent to Athens, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, for the copies of the beft laws, chofe ten legiflators 
to put them into form. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

2. An individual book ; one of many books; as, a good or fair 
copy. 

Se very having of the books of God was a matter of no 
fmall charge, as they could not be had otherwife than in writ- 
ten copies. Hooker, b. v. frei. 22. 

3. The autograph; the original; the archetype ; that from 
which any thing is copied. 

It was the copy of our conference : 

In bed he flept not, for my urging it; 

At board he fed not, for my urging it. Shak. Com. of Err. 

Let him firft learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 
the vulgar alphabet. Holder's Elements of Sy evcn. 

The firft of them I have forgatten, and cannot cafily re- 
trieve, becaufe the coty is at the prefs. Dryden. 

4. An inftrument by which any conveyance is made in law. 

Thou know’ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives ; 

But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

5. A picture drawn from another picture. 

Copy-BooK. n. jJ. [copy and book.] A book in which copies 
are written for learners to imitate. 

Co'Py-HOLD. n. f. [copy and hold.] A tenure, for which the 
tenant hath nothing to fhew but the copy of the rolls made 
by the fteward of his lord’s court : for the fteward, as he en- 
rolls other things done in the lord’s court, fo he regifters fuch 
tenants as are admitted in the court, to any parcel of land or 
tenement belonging to the manor; and the tranfċript of this 
is called the court-roll, the copy of which the tenant takes 
from him, and keeps as his only evidence: This is called a 
bafe tenure, becaufe it holds at the will of the lord; yet not 
fimply, but according to the cuftom of the manor ; fo that if 
a copy-holder break not the cuflom of the manor, and thereby 
forfeit his tenure, he cannot be turned out at the lord’s plea- 
fure. ‘(hefe cuftoms of manors vary in one point or other, 
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almoft in every manor. Some copy-helds are finable, and fome 
certain: that which ig finable, the lord rates at what fine or 
income he pleafcs, when the tenant is admitted into it: that 
which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and called in many 
places cuftomary ; becaufe the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the cuftomary finc, zs 
two fhillings for an acre, or fo, cannot be denicd his admif- 
fion. Some copy-holders have, by cuftom, the wood growing 
upon thcir own land, which by law they could not have. 
Some hold by the verge in ancient demefne ; and though they 
hold by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of freeholder: 
for, if fech a one commit felony, the king hath annum, dien, 
and vafium, as in cafe of freehold. Some others hold by com- 
mon tenure, called mere cops-h 4d; and they committing felony, 
their land efcheats to the Jord of the manor. Cowel. 

If a cuftomary tenant die, the widow fhafl have what the 
law calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addif. Speétat. 

Copy-HOLDER. n. f. [from copyhold.] One that is poffefled of 
land in copyhold. 

To Cory. v a. [from the noun ] 

1. To tranfcribe ; to write after an original. 

Fie who hurts a harmlefs neighbour’s peace, 

Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Pope's Epiftles. 

2. To imitate; to propofe to imitation; to endeavour to re- 
femble. 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with this defign of 
co*ying it out, poffefles himfelf of one of the greatcft advan- 
tages. Decay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame, 
To copy out their great forefathers fame. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
To copy her few nymphs afpir’d, 

Her virtues fewer fwains admir’d. 

ToCo’py. v. x. 

1. To do any thing in imitation of fomething elfe. 

Some imagine, that whatfoever they find in the picture of a 
-mafter, who has acquired reputation, muft of neceffity be ex- 
cellent; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Drydew’s Dufrefnoy. 

2. It has fometimes from before the thing imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under pretence that his picture 
will look better. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, 
feem very often to have copied aftcr it in their dramatick 
writings, and in their poems upon love. Addi fon’s Spectator. 

To Coque’r. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To entertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle; to treat with an appearance of 
amorous tendernefs. 

You are coguetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to fee how the gamefters play, and I railing at you both. Swift. 

To Coou'er. v.n. To aét the lover. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 

Was marry’d to the Tunbridge beau, 

I faw coguetting tother night, 

In publick, with that odious knight. Swift. 

Co’Quetry. n. f. [coqueterie, French.] Affectation of amorous 
advances; defire of attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and be uty one could defire in female 
companions, without a dafh of coguetry, that from time to 
time gave me a great many agreeable torments. Addif. Speé?. 

COQU'ETTE. n.f. [coguette, Fr. from coguart, a prattler. ] 
A gay, airy girl; a girl who endcavours to attract notice. 

The light coguettes in fylphs aloft repair, 

And {port and flutter in the fields of air. Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 

A coquette and a tinder box are fparkled. Arbuthn. and Pope. 

Co’RAcLE. n f. [cwrwgle, Welfh, probably from corium, lea- 
ther, Lat.] A boat ufed in Wales by fifhers; made by draw- 
ing leather or oiled cloath upon a frame of wicker: work. 

CO'RAL. n. f. [corallium, Latin. ] 

1. Red coral is a plant of great hardnefs and ftony nature, 
while growing in the water, as it has after long expofure to 
the air. The vulgar opinion, that coral is foft, while in the 
fea, proceeds from a foft and thin coat, of a cruftaceous mat- 
ter, covering it while it is growing, and which is taken off 
before it is packed up for ufe. “lhis external bark is of a 
fungous fpongy texture, of a ycllowifh or greenifh colour, 
and is full of an acrid juice refembling milk. It covers every 
part of the plant, and is eafily feparated from the internal or 
ttony part by friction, while it is moift; but adheres to it 
very firmly, if fuffered to dry on it. The whole coral plant 
grows to a foot or more in height, and is varioufly ramified. 
It is thickeft at the ftem, and its branches grow gradually 
fmallcr to the extremities. It grows to ftones, or any other 
folid fubftances, without a root, or without any way penc- 
trating them, as plants do the earth. It has been doubted 
whethcr coral were properly a plant or not; but as it is found 
to grow, and take in its nourifhment in the manner of plants, 
and to produce flowers and feeds, or at leaft a matter analogous 
to feeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable kingdom, ‘The 
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ancients afcribed great virtues to red cova’; but now it is only 
ufed internally as an aftringent and abforbent, with other me- 
dicines of the fame intention. We hear of white coral, of 
which the ancients make no mention ; and what is fold under 
this name is a {pecies of the madrepora, another fea-plant. 
There is a black coral of the fame ftony fubftance with the red, 
and as glofly as the blackeft marble; but what is fold in the 
fhops under that name, is a plant of a different genus, and of 
a tough horny texture. Hill's Materia Medica. 

In the fea, upon the fouth-weft of Sicily, much coral is 
found. It is afubmarine plant: it hath no Icaves: it branch- 
eth only when it is under water. It is foft, and green of co- 
lour; but being brought into the air, it becometh hard and 
fhining red, as we fee. Bacons Natural Hiflory, N°. 780. 

This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of coral, caufed 
a man to go down a hundrcd fathom into the fea, with exprefs 
ordcrs to take notice whether it were hard or foft in the place 
where it groweth. Erewn’s Vulgar Errzursy b. ii. c- 5. 

He hears the crackling found of coral woods, 
And {ces ihe fecret fource of fubterranean floods. Dryd. Virg. 
A turret was inclos’d 

Within the wall, of alabafter white, 2 

And crimfon coral, for the queen of night, f 

Who takes in Sylvan fports her chafie delight. Dryden. 

Or where’s the fenfc, direct or moral, d 

That teeth are pearl, or lips are corai ? Prior, 

2. The piece of coral which children have about their necks, 
imagined to affift them in brecding teeth. 
Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew ; 

The bells fhe gingled. 

CoRAL-TREE. n. f. [corallodendron, Latin. ] 

It is a native of America, and produces very beautiful 
fcerlct flowers; but never any feeds in the European gar- 
dens, Miller. 

Co'RALLINE. adj. [corallinus, Latin.] Confifting of coral; 
approaching to coral. 

At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up into itfelf ter- 
reftrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coralline mat- 
ter, letting it fall again, as it becomcs more quiet and calm. 

Woodward on Foffils. 


Pope. 


Co/RALLINE. 2. f. [from the adjeétive.] 

Coralline is a fea-plant ufed in medicine; but much infe- 
riour to the coral in hardnefs. It is naturally very ramofe or 
branched, and forms a bunch of filaments two or three inches 
long, and each of them of the thicknefs of a fmall pack- 
thread, and jointed. They are fometimes greenifh, fome- 
times yellowifh, often redifh, and frequently white. Hill. 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fand, or rather coralline, that 
lies under the owfe, which they are forced to remove before 
they can come to the bed of fand. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

a ae ae ray } adv. [xogan] Refembling coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water, without appreachment of air, we have experiment in 
coralline, with many coralloidal concretions. Brown. 

The pentadrous, columnar, coralloid bodies, that are com- 
pofed of plates fet lengthways of the body, and paffing from 
the furface to the axis of it. Woodward on Foffils. 

Cora’xt. x. f. [courant, French.] A nimble fprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg; fo in con- 
verfation, even, eafy, and agreeable, morc than points of 
wit. Temple. 

I would as foon believe a widow in great grief for her huf- 
band, becaufe I faw her dance a corant about his coffin. Val. 

Co'rpan, nf. [.J292] An alms-bafket; a receptacle of 
charity ; a gift; an alms. 

They think to fatisfy all obligations to duty by their corban 
of religion. King Charles. 

Corban ftands for an offering or gift made to God, or his 
temple. The Jews fometimes fwore by corban, or the gifts 
offered unto God. If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to ufe it. If all that he 
was to give his wife, or his father and mother, was declared 
corban, he was no longer permitted to allow them neceflary 
fubfiftence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud their 
creditors, by confecrating their debt to God. Our Savicur 
reproaches the Jews, in the Gofpel, with thefe uncharitable 
and irreligious vows. By this word fuch perfons were like- 
wife meant as devoted themfelves to the fervice of God and his 
temple. Corban fignifies alfo the treafury of the temple, 
where the offerings, which were made in money, were dc- 
pofited. Calnut. 

Corse. adj. [courbe, French.] Crooked. 
For fiker thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe fhoulder it leans amifs. Stenfer’s Paflorals. 
Co’rpeixs. 2. f: Little bafkets ufed in fortification, filled with 
earth, and fet upon the parapet, to fhelter the men in firing 
upon the befiegers. 
Co’rpex. n. f- [In architecture. ] The reprefintation of a 
bafket, fometimes placed on the heads of the caryatides. 
Co’RBEL. 
Co/RBIL. ? ry: 
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1. A fhort picce of timber fticking out fix or eight inches frm 

a wal, fometimes placed for ftrength under the femi-girders 

of a platform. 

9. A niche or hollow left in walls for figures or ftatues. Chambers. 
CORD n. J. [ecrt, Wellh; chorda, Latin; cordi, French. } 
1. A rope; a {tring compofed of feveral ftrands or twifts. 

Such imiling rogues as thetc, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy &rds in twain, 

‘Yoo intrinficate t` unloofe. Shakefpeares King Lear. 

She let them down by a cord through the window. Jef: ite 5. 

Forny’d of the fineft complicated thread, 
Thefe num’rous cords are through the body fpread. Bluckm. 
2. The cords extended in fetting up tents, furnifh feveral meta- 
phors in {cripture. 

Thine eyes fhull fee Jerufatem a quiet habitation, a taber- 
nacle that fhall not be taken down; nonce of the ftakes there- 
of fha'l ever be removed, neither fhall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. Vaiak, xxxiii. 20. 

3. A quantity of wood for fucl, fuppofed to be meafured with a 
cord; a pile eight feet long, four high, and four broad. 

Corp-MaAker. n. j. [cord and make] One whofe trade is to 
make ropes; a ropemaker. 

Corv-woon. n.f. {cord and wood.] Wood piled up for fucl, 
to be fold by the cord. 

To Corp. v.a. [from the noun.] To bind with ropes; to 

_ faften with cords ; to clofe by a bandage. 

Co’rpace. x. f. [from cord.] A quantity of cords; the ropes 
of a fhip. 

They faftened their fhips to the ground, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. 

Raleigh, Efjay ı. 
Spain furnifhed a fort of rufh called fpartum, ufcful for 
cordage and other parts of fhipping. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To the cordage glued 
The failor, and the pilot to the helm. 
Co'rDED. adj. [from cord.} Made of ropes. 
This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 
To climb celeftial Silvia’s chamber-window. Shakefpeare. 
Corper’er. a. fi A Francifcan frier; fo named from the cord 
which ferves him for a cincture. 

s And who to affift but a grave cordelier. 
CO'RDIAL. n.f: [from cor, the heart, Latin. ] 
1. A medicine that increafes the force of the heart, or quickens 

the circulation. 

e. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. 

A cordial, properly {peaking, is not always what increafeth 
the force of the heart; for, by increafing that, the animal may 
be weakened, as in inflammatory difeafes. Whatever in- 
creafeth the natural or animal ftrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and mufcles, is a cordial: thefe are fuch fubftances 
as bring the ferum of the blood into the propereft condition 
for circulation and nutrition; as broths made of animal fub- 
ftances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is enducd with a 
wholfome but not pungent tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdensy and exhilerates. 
Then with fome cordials feek for to appeafe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, 
And then my body fhall have fhortly eafe3 
But fuch {weet cordials pafs phyficians art. 
Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. 
Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the moit pleafing objects I can find, 

Charms to my fight, and cerdia's to my mind. 

Co’RDIAL. adj. 
1. Reviving; invigorating ; reftorative. 
It is a thing [ make, which hath the king 

Five times redecm’d from death: I do not know 

What is more cordial. Shake/peare's Cymbeline. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we infufed fometimes 
purgatives. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the hearts without hypo- 
crify. 

Doktrines are infufed among Chriftians, tvhich are apt to 
obftruét or intercept the cordial fuperftruéting of Chriftian 
life or renovation, where the foundation is duly laid. Harnmnd. 

With looks ef cordial love, 

Hung over her enamour’d. 

CoRDIA’'LITY. x. / [from cordial. ] 
1. Relation to the heart. 
That the antients had any fuch refpeét of cordiality, or rc- 
ference unto the heart, will much be doubted. Brown. 
2. Sincerity ; frecdom from hypocrify. 
Co’RDIALLy. adv. [fromcordial.] Sincerely; heartily ; with- 
out hypocrify. 

Where a ftrong invetcrate love of fin has made any doc- 
trine or propofition, wholly unfuitable to the heart, no arcu- 
ment or demonftration, no nor miracle whatfoever, fhall be 
able to bring the heart cordially to clofe with and receive 
it. South's Sermons. 

Co/npiner. n f. [cerdonnicr, French.] A fhocmaker. It is 
fo ufed in divers ftatutcs. Cowwel, 
Vor. I. 
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CO'RDON. n.f. [Fr.] In fortification, a row of ftones jutting 
out before the rampart and the bafis of the parapet. Chambe: !; 
CO'RDWAIN. n f. [Cordevan \cathcr, from Cordova in Spain. ] 
Spanifh leather. 
Her ftraight legs moft bravely were embay’d 
In golden bufkins of cottly cordiouia. Fairy Queen, b. ii: 
Corpwa'iner. n.f. (Uncertain whether from Cordovan, Spa- 
nifh Icather, or from cord, of which fhocs were formerly 
made, and are now uted in the Spanifl Weft indies. T, evoux. J 
A fhoemaker. 
CORE, n.f: [ceur, French; cor, Latin.] 
1. {he heart. e 
Give me that man 
That is not pafñon’s flave, and 1 will wear him | Pa 
In my heart’s core; ay, in my heart of heart. Shak. Humilet. 
2. The inner part of any thing. 

In the core of the fquare fhe raifed a tower of a furlong 
high. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Dig out the cores below the furface. AZcrtimer’s Husbandry. 

‘They wafteful eat, 
Through buds and bark; into the blacken’d core. Thomfen. 
3. The inner part of a fruit which contains the kernels. 
It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with warm 
water, will make a fruit with little cr no core or ftone. Baron. 
4: The matter containcd in a boil or fore. 
Launce the fore, 
And cut the head ; for, ’till the core be found, 
The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. Dryd. Virgil. 
5. It is ufed by Bacon for a body or collection [from corps, 
French, pronounced core. } 

He was more doubtful of the raifing of forces to refift the 
rebels, than of the refiftance itfelf; for that he was in a core 
of people whofe affections he fufpected. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Coria’ceous. adj. [coriaceus, Latin. } 
1. Confifting of leather. 
2. OF a fubftance refembling leather. 

A ftronger projectile motion of the blood muft occafion 
greater fecrctions and lofs of liquid parts, and from thence 
perhaps fpifitude and coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

CORIA’NDER. 2. f. [coriandrum, Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe annual root: the lower leaves are broady 
but the upper leaves are deeply cut into five fegments : the 
petals of the flower are unequal, and fhaped like an heart: 
the fruit is compofed of two hemifpherical, and fometimes 
fpherical feeds. The fpecies are, x. Greater coriander. 
2. Smaller tefticulated coriander. The firft is cultivated for 
the feeds, which are ufed in medicine: the fecond fort is fel- 
dom found. Miller. 

Ifrael called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander feed, white. Excd. xiii. 31. 

CO’RINTH. n.f. [from the city of that name in Grecce.] A 
{mall fruit commonly called currant. 
The chief riches of Zant confifteth in ccrinths, which the 
inhabitants have in great quantities. Eroom's Notes on the Ody/f- 
Cori/NTHIAN Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, but by 
fome the fifth, of the five orders of architecture; and is the 
moft noble, rich, anc delicate of them all. Vitruvius afcribes 
it to Callimachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who is faid to have 
taken the hint by pafling by the tomb of a young lady, over 
which a bafket with fome of her playthings had been placed 
by her nurfe, and covered witha tile; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it fprung up, the branches 
encompaffed the bafket ; but arriving at the tile, bent down- 
wards under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Calimachus imitated the bafket by the vafe of his ca- 
pital, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. 
This ftory is treated as a fable by Villalpandus, who imagines 
the Corinthian capital to have taken its original from an order 
in the temple of Solomon, whofe Icaves were thofe of the 
palm-tree. This order is diftinguifhed from the reft by feveral 
charaéters. The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little ftalks arife, of which the fixteen volutes 
are formed, which fupport the abacus. Harriss 

Behind thefe figures are large columns of the Corinthian 

_ Order, adorned with fruit and flowers. Dryden. 
CORK. x. f [cortex, Lat. korck, Dutch: 

Hic dies, anno redeunte, fefius 

Corticem aflricium pice dimovetit 
Amphora, fumum bibere inflitute 

< Confule Tullo. Hor J 

t. A glandiferous tree, in all refpeéts like the ilex, excepting the 
bark, which, in the cork tree, is thick, fpongy, and foft. Miller. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyrenzan hils, and in fcveral 
parts of Italy, and the North of New England. — Afortiser. 

2. The bark of the cork tree ufed for ftopples, cr burnt into 
Spanifh black. It is taken off without injury to the tree, 
3. A piece of cork cut for the {topple of a bottle or barrel. 
I pr’ythce take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drihk 
thy tidings. Shakeipeare’s As you like it. 
Be fure, nay very fure, thy cork be good ; 
Then future ages fhall of Peggy tell, 
That nymph that brew’d and bottled ale fo well. Kine. 
5 Q Nev. 
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Nor ftop, for ont bad cork, his butler’s pay. 
Corkina-Pin. n.f A pin of the largett fize. 
When you put a clean pillow-cafe on your lady’s pillow, 
be fure to falten it well with three corting-pinsy that it may 
not fall off in the night. — Sieiff’s Direct. ta the Chambermaid. 
Co'RKY. adj. [from cork.] Confifting of cork. 
Bind faft bis corty arms. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Co/rRMoRANT. n.f. [cormoran, Fr. from corvus marinus, Latin ] 
1. A bird that preys upon fifh. It is nearly of the bignels of a 
capon, with a wry bill and broad fect, black on his body, but 
greenifh about his wings. He is eminently greedy and ra- 
pacious. É 

Let fame, that all hunfsifter in their lives, 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs; 

When, fpight of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 

Vhat honour which fhall ’bate his fcythe’s keen edge. Shat. 

Thofe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, 
and cormorant. Peacham on Drawing. 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iv. l. 194. 
Not far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fithing cormorant. Drydens Fables. 
2. A glutton. 
CORN. ». f. [conn, Sax. kern, Germ. It is found in all the 
Teutonick dialects ; as, in an old Runick rhyme, 
Hagul er kaldaftur corna. 
Hail is the coldeft grain. ] 
1. The feeds which grow in ears, not in pods; fuch as are 
made into bread. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 

abideth alone. ‘Fokn xii. 25. 
The people cry you mock’d them ; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Sh. Coriolan. 
2. Grain yet unreaped, ftanding in the field upon its ftalk. 
Why he was met even now, 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

Darnel. and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our fuftaining corn. 
- Landing his men, he burnt the corn all thereabouts, which 
was now almoft ripe. Knolles’s Hifory of the Turks. 

Still a murmur runs 

Along the foft inclining fields of corz. 

3. Grain in the ear, yet unthrefhed. 

Thou fhalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a fhock 

of corn cometh in in his feafon. cb, v. 26. 
4. An excrefcence on the feet, hard and painful; probably fo 
called from its form, though by fome fuppofed to be denomi- 
nated from its corneous or horny fubftance. 
Ladies, that have your fect 
Unplagu’d with corns, we'll have a bout with you. Shake/p. 
The man that makes his toc, 
What hc his heart fhould make, 
Shall of a corn cry woe, 

And turn his fleep to wake. Shakefteare’s King Lear. 

Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrieve either 
towards rain or towards froft. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

The hardcft part of the corn is ufually in the middle, thruft- 
ing itfeif in a nail; whence it has the Latin appellation of 
clavis. Wijeman’s Surgery, 

He firft that ufeful fecret did explain, 

That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. Gays Paft. 

It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings 
of humours, growing perhaps in fome people as carns. Arbuth, 

Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting corns, a 

An offer’d fee from Radcliff fcorns. Swift. 

To Corn. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To falt; to fprinkle with falt. ‘Phe word is fo ufed, as Skiz- 
ner obferves, by the old Saxons. 
2. To granulate. 
Corn-FIELD. x. f. A field where corn is growing. 
Te was a lover and his lafs, 

That o'er the green corn-fie'd did pafs. Shakef. As you like it. 

You may foon enjoy the gallant fights of armies, encamp- 
ments, and ftandards waving over your brother’s cornfie‘ds. Pope. 

: CorN-FLAG. x. f. [corn and flag.] 

It hath a flefhy double tubcrofe root: the leaves are like 
thofe of the fleur-de-lys: the flower confifts of one Icaf, 
fhaped like a lily, open at the top, in two lips; the upper im- 
bricated, the under divided into five fegments: the ovary be- 
comes an oblong fruit, divided into three cells, filled with 
roundifh feeds wrapt up in a cover. Miler cnumcratcs eleven 


Pope. 


Thomfon’s Autumn. 


fpecies of this plant, fome with red flowcrs, and fome with ' 


white. It is a proper ornament for borders. 
“CoRN-FLOOR. 1. fi The floor where corn is ftorcd. 
s Thou haft loved a reward upon evcry corn-floor. Hof. ix. i. 
CORN-FLOWER. » J: [from corn and fl:wer. 

There be certain corn- flowers, which come feldom or 
never in other places, unlefs they be fet, but only amongft 
corn; as the blue bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild 
poppy» and furmitory. Bacon’s Natural EHiflory, N°. 4}2. 

Corn-flcwers are of many forts: fome of them flower in 


Shakefpeare’s King Lear.’ 
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June and July, and others in Auguft. The fecds fhould be 
fown in March: they require a good foil. Mortimer s Lusband, 

Corn-Lanp. n. f. [corn and fand.] Land appropriated to the 
production of grain. 

Paftures and meadows are of fuch advantage to hufbandry, 
that many prefer them to corn-lands. Mortinier's Husbandry, 

CORN-MASTER. n. f. [corn and majler.] One that cultivates 
corn for fale. . 

I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greateft audits 
of any man in my time; a great grafier, a great {heep-mafter, 
a great timberman, a great collier, a great corn-majler, and a 
great leadman. Facon, Effuy 35. 

CoRN-MARIGOLD. n. f. [from corn and marigold. | f 

It hath an annual root: the cup of the flower is hemifphe- 
rical and fcaly : the flowers are radiated; the rays being, for 
the moft part, of a yellow fiower, and the feeds are fur- 
rowed, Aitler. 

Corn-MILt. m fi [corn and mill] A mill to grind corn into 
meal. 

Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by. 
making the axle-tree of the corn-milis longer than ordinary, 
and placing pins in it to raife large hammers. Mart. idusbard. 

Corn-pipe. n. f. [from corn and pips.] A pipe made by flitting 
the joint of a green ftalk of corn. 
Now the fhril! corn-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the ftraggling fwarmis. 

CORN-ROCKET: n.f. [from corn and rocket. ] 

The flower confifts of four leaves, in form of a crofs: the 
pointal becomes a four-cornered fruit, refembling a crefted 
club, divided into four cells, in which are contained roundifh 
feeds with a beak. This plant grows wild in the warm parts 
of France and Spain. Mailer. 

Corn-rose. n. f. See Poppy, of which it isa fpecies. 
Corn-sarLaD. n.f. [from corn and failad.] 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofite on the branches, which 
are always divided into two parts, and appear at the top like 
an umbrella. The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into many 
fegments, and fucceeded by one naked feed, having no down 
adhering to it, in which it differs from the valerian: Some 
forts of it grow wild. Miler. 

Corn-faliad is an herb, whofe top-leaves are a fallet of them- 
felves. Miortimer’s Hustanery. 

Co'rnacE.. nf. [from corne, Fr. cernu, Latin.] A tenure 
which obliges the landholder to give notice of an invafion by 
blowing a horn. 

Co/RNCHANDLER. 7. f. [corn and chand'er.] One that retails 
corn. i 
CO'RNCUTTER. ». f. [from corn and cut.) A man whofe pro- 
feflion is to extirpate corns from the foot. ditg 

The nail was not loofe, nor did feem to prefs into the flefh; 
for there had been a corncutier, who had cleared it. 4 ifeman. 

I have known a cerneutter, who, with a right education, 
would have been an excellent phyfician. Sped?atur, N°. 307. 

Co’RNEL. Un. f. [cornus, Latin.]) See CORNELIAN- 
CoRNELIAN-TREE.§ CHERRY. 

The Cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as weil from the name of the trec as the 
cornelian ftone, the colour whereof it fomewhat reprefent . 
The fruit is good in the kitchen and confervatory. The wood 
is very durable, and ufeful for wheelwork. Adortim. Husbandry. 

Take a fervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an elder-trec, 
which we know have fruits of harfh and binding juice, and 
fet them near a vine or fig-tree, and fec whether the grapes or 
figs will not be the fwecter. Bacon’s Natural Hijfory, N>. 485. 

Mean time the goddefs, in difdain, beftows 

The matt and acorn, brutal food! and ftrows 

) The fruits of cornel, as they feaft around.  Poje's Odyffey, 
Co’RNEL. Dea 2 ; 
Cor NELIAN-CHERRY. iar Lorne, Fa 

‘The flower-cup confifts of four fmall rigid leaves, cx- 
panded in form of a crofs ; from the center of which are pro- 
duced many fmall yellowifh flowers, coniilting of four leaves, 
difpofed in form of an umbrella: thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by fruit, oblong or of a cylindrical form, fomewhat like an 
olive, containing an hard ftone, which is divided into two 
cells, each containing a fingle feed. The fpecies are ten, of - 
which the cornclian-cherry, or male corncl-tree, ts very com- 
mon, being prop2gated for its fruit, which, by many people, 
is preferved to make tarts: it is alfo ufed in medicine as an 
aftringent and cooler. “There is likewile an othcinal prepara- 
tion of this fruit, called Rob de cornus. Dogberry, or gatten- 
tree, is very common in hedges, and the fruit of this plant is 
often brought into the markets, and fold for buckthornberries > 
but in this fruit is but one ftone, and in the buckthorn four. 
The faflafras fort is a native of America; and its root is much 
ufed in England to make a te, which is greatly cominended 
by fome againit violent defluxions. Moft of the other torts 
are brought from America, except what is commonly called 
the dwart honeyfuckle, which grows wild on the high moun- 
tains in the northern counties; but is with difficulty preferved 
in gardens. ' aay paldléer. 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they. fed ; 


Tick el. . 
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Cornels and brambleberrics gave the reft, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feuft. 

CorneLtan-srone, See CARNELIAN. 

CORNEMUSE, n. f. [French.] A kind of ruftick flute. 

CoRnrous. adi. [corneu:, Latin.) Horny; of a fubftance 
refembling horn. 

Such as have corneovs or horny eyes, as lobfters, and crufta- 
ceous animals, are gencrally dimfighted. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The various fubmarine fhrubs are of a corncous or ligneous 

. conttitution, confifting chiefly of a fibrous matter. VYoodwaril. 

CO/RNER. n. f: [corne!, Welth ; cornier, French.] 

x. An angle ; a place inclofed by two walls or lines, which 
would interfect each other, if drawn beyond the point where 
they meet. 

2. A fecret or remote place. 

‘There’s nothing | have done yet, o’ my confcience, 

Deferves a corner. Shake/peare’s Henry VIIE. 

Tt is better to dwell in a corner of a houfe-top, than with a 
brawling woman and ina wide houfe. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 

I am perfuaded that none of thefe things are hidden from 
him; for this thing was not done in a corner. Adis, xxvi. 26. 

All the inhabitants, in every corner of the ifland, have been 
abfolu:ely reduced under his immediate fubjection. Davies. 

Thofe vices, that lurk in the fecretic:rmers cf the foul. Žddif. 

Your active fearch 

Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor’d. Themfon’s Spring. 

3. The extremities; the utmoft limit: thus every corner is the 

- whole or every part. 
Might I but through my prifon, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all corners elfe o` th’ earth 
Let liberty make ufe of. Shakefpeare’s Tempec/?. 
Iturn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 

To find if fleep were there; but fleep was loft. Dryden. 

CoRNER-STONE. 2. f. [corner and fione.) “Vhe ftotie that unites 
the two walls at the corner; the principal ftone. 

See you yond’ coin o’th’ capitol, yond’ corner-/tone ? Shake/p. 

A mafon was fitting a corner-ftone. Flowel’s Vocal Fore/t. 

CorNER-TEETH of a liorfe, are the four tecth which are placed 
between the middling tceth and the tufhes ; and are two above 
and two below, on each fide of the jaw, which fhoot forth 
when the horfe is four years and a half old. Farrier’s Dia. 

Co'RNERWISE. adv. [corner and wife.) Diagonally; with the 
corner in front. 

Co/RNET. 7. f. [cornette. French.] 

1. A mufical inftrument blown with the mouth: ufed anciently 
in war, probably in the cavalry. 

Ifrael played before the Lord on pfalteries and on timbrels, 
and on cornct:. D a 5. 

Other wind inftruments require a forcible breath; as trum- 
pets, corncts, and hunters horns. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his car, 

Under an a@or’s nofe, he’s never near. Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. A company or troop of horfe; perhaps as many as had a cor- 
net belonging to them. ‘This fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome esrnets of horfe 
and bands of foot, to put themfelvcs beyond the hill where 
the rebels were encamped. Bacon. 

Seventy great horfes lay dead in the ficid, and one cornet 
was taken. Hayward. 

They difcerned a body of five cornets of horfe very full, 
ftanding in very good order to receive them. Clarendsn. 

3. The officer that bears the ftandard of a troop. 

4. Cornet of a Horfe, is the lowcft part of his paftern that runs 

` round the coffin, and is diftinguifhed by the hair that joins 
and covers the upper part of the hoof. Farrier’s Dic. 

5. A fcarf anciently worn by doctors. Did. 

6. A head-drefs. Dia. 

7. ACorneT of Paper, is deferibed by Stinner to be a cap of 
paper, made by retailers for {mall wares. 

CORNETTER. n. f. [from cornet.] A blower of the cornet. 

So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cornetters, and other 
muficians, that, even Claudius himielf might have heard 
them. Hakewill on Providence. 

comae. [corniche, French.] “The higheft projection of 
a wall or column. 

‘The cornice of the Palazzo Farnefe, which makes fo beau- 
tifil an effect below, when viewed more nearly, will be found 
not to have its juft meafures. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The walls were mafly brafs, the cornice high 

tue rnetals crown’d, in colours of the fky. Popes Odyffey. 

Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.) The next ring from the muz- 
zic backwards. Chambers. 

Cornice. n. f [from ernu, Latin.] A little horn. 

‘There will be found, on cither fide, two black filaments, 
or membrancus firings, which extend unto the long and 
fhorter cornic'e, upon protrufion. Freten’s Vulgar Errcurs, b iii. 

CORNICULATE. adj. [frm cornu, Lat.) A term in botany. 

Cornicnlate plants are fuch as produce many diftinct and 
horned pods; and co'nicn'ate flowers are fuch hollow flowers 
as have on their upncr part a kind of fpur, or little horn Charb. 

IConxi riik. adj. {from cornu and ferio, Latin } Productive ot 
horns; making horns. Ditt. 


Dryden's Ovid. 
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CORNI’GEROUS, adj. [ corniger; Latin] 
horns. 

Nature, in other cornigerous animals, hath placed the horns 
higher, and reclinmg; as in bucks. Brewn’s Mulcur Errerri. 

CORNU COPIE. nf. {Lat.] The horn of plenty; a horn 
topped with fruits and fowets in the hands of a goddefs. 

To Cornu've. va. [eoruntus, Latin.] ‘Lo bettow horns; to 
cuckold. 

Cornu Ved. adj. [cornutus, Latin. ] 
horned; cuckolded. 

Cornu'to, n.f. [from cornutus, Latin.) A man horned; a 
cuckold. 

‘Che peaking cornuto her haftand, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealoufy. Shakefieave’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Co/rny. adi. [from cornu, horn, Latin.) 
1. Strong or hard like horri ; horny. 
Up ftood the corny reed, 
Embattel’d) in her field. Miiton’s Paradife Leff, b. vii. 
2. [from corn.] - Producing grain or cern, 
Tcell me why the ant, 

*Midft Summer’s plenty, thinks of Winter’s want, 

By conftant journeys, careful to prepare 

Her ftores; and bringing home the ¢ ray ear. Prior. 

Co'ROLLARY. n. f- [cor:llarium, Lat. from corolla; finis cororat 
cpus; or from corollair, Vr. a furplus.] 

1. The conclufion: a corollary {cems to be a conclufion, whether 
following from the premifes neceffarily or not. 

Now fince we have confidered the malignity of this fin of 
detraction, it is but a natural coroJary, that we enforce out 
vigilance againft it. Government of the Tongue. 

As a corollary to this preface, in which I have done juftice 
to others, Iowe fomewhat to mylelf. Dryden's Fab. Preface: 

2. Surplus. 


Horned; having, 


Grafted with horns ; 


Bring a corollary, 
Rather than want. Shatefpeare’s Tempey/t. 
CORONA. n. f. [Latin.] A large flat member of the cornice; 
fo called becaufe it crowns the entablature and the whole or- 
„der. Itis called by workmen the drip. ` Chambers. 

In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping, 
thé mcdillions or dentclli, make a noble ihew by their grace- 
ful projections. Speétator, N°. 415. 

Co'ronar. n.f. [corona, Latin] A crown; a garland, 
Crown ye god Bacchus with a ¢ ronal, 
And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. Spenfir. 
Co’rona. adj. Belonging to the top of the head. 
A man of about forty-five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between the fagittal and coronal future. Fife: 
Co’ronary. adj. [coronarius, Latin ] 
1. Relating to a crown; featcd on the top of the head like a 
crown. 
* The bafilifk of older times was a proper kind of ferpent, 
not above three palms long, as fome account ; and differenced 
from other ferpents by advancing his head, and fome white 
marks, or coronary {pots upon the crown. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fancicd to en- 
compafs the heart in the manner of a garland. 

The fubftance of the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and 
nourifhed by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the coro- 
nary artcrics. Bentley's Sermons. 

Corona'rion. n. f. [from corona, Latin. } 
1. The a& or folemnity of crowning a king. 

Fortune fmiling at her work therein, that a {caffold of exe- 

cution fhould grow a feaffold of coronation. Sidney, b. ii. 
Willingly ] came to Denmark, 

To fhew my duty in your coronation. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A cough, fir, which I caught with ringing in the king's 
affairs upon his cororation day.  Shake/reare’s Henry WV. p. ii. 

Now empre(s fame*had publifh’d the renown 
Of Sh ’s coronation through the towa. Drydens Adacfl. 
2. The pomp or aflembly prefent at a coronation. 
In penfive thought recal the fancy’d {cene, 
Sce coronations rife on ev'ry green. Pope. 
Co/roner. n. f: [from corora.} An officer whofe duty is to 
enquire, on the part of the king, how any violent death wes 
occafioned; for which purpofe a jury of twelve perfons is im- 
pannelled. 

Go thou and feek the coroner, and let him fit o’ my uncle; 
for he’s in the third degrec of drink; he’s drowned. shakp. 

Co'RoONET. n. f. [coronetta, Ital. the diminutive of corsa, a 
crown.] An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. Tke 
coronet of a duke is adorned with ftrawberry leaves; that of 
a marquis has leaves with pearls interpofed ; that of an carl 
raifes the pearls above the leaves; that of a vifcount is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a baron has only four 


carls, 
The reft was drawn into a corcmet of gold, richly fet with 
pearl. Sidney. 


In his livery 
Walk'd crowns and coroncts, realms and iflands were 
As plates diopt from his pocket. Shak. Ant. and lleo'atra. 
All the rett are countefles. 
—— Their ccronets fay fo. Shakefveare’s Henry VIII. 
I Under 
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o Under a vor net his flowing hair, 
In curls, on cither check play’d. — Miiton’s Paradije Lef. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 
Who ruin’d crowns, would coronets exempt. 
Peers and dukes, and all their {weeping train, 
_, And garters, itars, and coronets appear. Popes Ra. of Lock. 
Cu RPORAL. ».f. [corrupted from caporal, French.] The 
loweft officer of the infantry, whofe office is to place and re- 
move the fentinels. 
_ Phe cruel corp’ral whifper’d in my ear, 
a Five pounds, if rightly tipt; would fet me clear. Gay: 
Co'rrorat of a Ship. An officer that hath the charge of 
fetting the watches and fentries, and relieving them; who 
fees that all the foldiers and failors keep their arms neat and 
clean, and teaches them how to ufe them. He has a mate 
under him. Harris. 
CO’/RPORAL. adj. [corporel, Fr. corpus, Latin.] 
4, Relating to the body ; belonging to the body. 
To relicf of lazars and weak age, 
Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 
A hundred alms-houfes, right well fupplied. Shak. Hen. V. 
Render to me fome corporal fign about her, 

More evident than this. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

That God hath been otherwife feen, with corporal eyes, 
exceedeth the {mall proportion of my underftanding. Raleigh. 

‘They enjoy greater fenfual pleafures, and feel fewer corporal 
pains, and are utter ftrangers to all thofe anxious and tor- 
menting thoughts, which perpetually haunt and difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury, 

2. Material; not fpiritual. In the prefent language, when bedy 
is ufed philofophically in oppofition to fpirit, the word corpo- 
real is ufed, as a corporeal being; but otherwife corporal. 
Corjoreal is having a body; corporal relating to the body. 
This diftin@ion fecms not ancient. 

Whither are they vanifh’d ? 
Into the air: and what fcem’d corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind, Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
And from thefe corporal nutriments, perhaps, 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. Milt. Par. Loft. 

CORPORA'LITY. n. J. [from corporal.) The quality of being 
embodied. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth ncareft 
unto fpirituality ; and if it have any corforality, then, of all 
other, the moit fubtile and pure. Kaleigh’s Hifl. of the World. 

Co’RPORALLY. adv. [frem corforal.] Bodily. 

The fun is corporally conjoined with bafilifcus. Brown. 

GO’RPORATE. adj. [from e:rpus, Latin] United in a body 
or community ; enabled to aét in legal procefles as an indi- 
vidual. 

Breaking forth like a fudden tempeft, he over-run all Mun- 
fter and Connaught, defacing and utterly fubvertingz all ezr- 
pirate towns that were not ftrongly walled. Spenjer on Ireiand. 

They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice, 

That now they are at fall. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate 
affembly, therefore the refentment of the commons was ufual- 
lv turned againft particular perfons. Swift. 

Co’rPorAYTENEss. n. f. [from corporate.] The ftate of a body 
corporate ;_a community. Di. 

Corpora’rion. n. f. [from corpus, Latin.] 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by the king's 
charter to have a common fecal, one head officer or more, and 
members, able, by their common confent, to grant or receive, 
in law, any thing within the compafs of their charter : even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
forbidden; and bindeth the fucceflors, as a fingle man binds 
hig executor or heir. Cowel. 

Of angels we are not to confider only what they are, and 
do, in regard of their own being ; but that alfo which con- 
cetncth them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
amongft themfelves, and of fociety or fellowfhip with men. 

Hooker, b. i. (GEE Oe 
Of this we find fome foot-fteps in our law, 
Which doth her root from God and nature take; 
Ten thoufand men fhe doth together draw, 

And of them all one corjoration make. Davies. 

Co'RPORATURE. n. f. [from corpus, Latin.}] The fate of a 
being embodied. Dia. 

CorroREAL. adj. [corpereus, Latin. ] 

1. Having a body; not immaterial. See CORPORAL. 

The fwiftnefs of thofe circles attribute, 

‘Though numberlefs, to his omnipotence, 

‘That to corporeal fubftances could add 

Speed almoft {piritual. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

Having furveyed the image of God in the foul, we are not 
to omit thofe characters that God imprinted upon the bedy, 
as much as a fpiritual fubftance could be pictured upon a er- 
poreal. South's Sermons. 

God being fuppofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot be the ob- 


Dryden. 


ject of any c:rporeal fenke. Tillotfon. 
The courfe is finifh’d which thy fates decrecd, 
And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed. Dryden's Fables. 
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Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new-engender’d fly. 
2. It is ufed by Sift inaccurately for corporal. 
lam not in a condition to make a true ftep even on Aimf- 
bury Downs; and I declare, that a e:rporcal falfe ftep is worfe 
than a political one, Swift. 
Corrore'iry. n. f. [from corporeus, Latin.) Materiality ; the 
qutuy of being embodied ; the ftate of having a body; bodi- 

linefs. 

Since philofophy afirmeth, that we are middle fubftancee 
between the foul and the body, they muft admit of fome cor- 
pereity which fuppofeth weight or gravity: Brewn’s Vuig. Err. 

It is the faying of divine Plato, that man is nature’s hori- 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hemifphere of immaterial 
intellects and this lower of corporeity. Glanvisle’s Scepf. c. iv: 

The one attributed corporeity to God, and the other fhape 
and figure. Stillingfleet. 

Corporirica’rion. n. f. [from corporify.] “The aét of giving 
body or palpability. 

To Corpo’riry. v. a. [from corpus, Lat.] To embody; to 
infpiffate into body. 

A certain fpirituous fubftance, extracted out of it, is mif- 
taken for the {pirit of the world corporified. Boyle's Scep-t. Chym. 

appa nf [corps, Fr. corpus, Latin. } 
1. A body, in contempt. 
Though plenteous, all too little feems 

To ftuff this man, this vaft unbide-bound corps. 

He looks as man was made, with face erect, 

That fcorns his brittle cps, and feems afham’d 

He’s not all fpirit. Dryden's Don Selaftian, 

2. Acarcafe; adead body; a cork. > 
Not a friend greet 
My poor corps, where my bonts fhall be thrown. 
There was the murder’d cerfs in covert laid, 
And violent death in thoufand fhapes difplay’d. Dryd. Fables 
See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. ddifon.. 

The corpfe was laid out upon the floor by the emperor's 
command: he then bid every one light his flambeau, and 
ftand about the dead body. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 99. 

Me A body of forces. 

conten bn f [corpulentia, Latin,] 

1. Bulkinefs of body; flefhinefs ; fulnefs of fiefh. 
To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs, 

And burdenous corpulence my Jove had grown. Dome. 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency; for there may be bulk 
without fat, from the great quantity of mufcular flefh, the cafe 
of robuft people. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Spiffitude; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufculous flefh ferves for the vibration of the tail, the 
heavinefs and corjulency of the water requiring a great force to 
divide it. Ray on the Creation. 

Co/RPuLENT. adj.. [ corpulentus, Latin. ]  Flefhy; bulky ; 
having great bodily bulk 

We fay it is a flefhy ftile, when there is much periphrafes, 
and circuit of words; and when with more than enough, it 
grows fat and corpulent. Ben. “fohnfon's Difcovertes. 

Excefs of nourifhment is hurtful; fer it maketh the child 
corpulent, and growing in breadth rather than in height. Bacen. 

CO/RPUSCLE. n.f. [cortufialum, Lat.] A fmall body; a 
particle of matter; an atom; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our fatisfaction, if thofe corpufcles can 
be difcovered with microfcopes. Newtons Opt. 

Who knows what are the figures of the little corpu/cles that 
compofe and diftinguifh different bodies ? Watts's Logick. 

Corpu’scuLar. ladj. [from cerpufculum, Lat.] Relating 

CorPuscULA/RIAN. $ to bodies; comprifing bodies. It is 
the diftinguifhing epithet of that philofophy which attempts 
the rational folution of ail phyfical appearances by the action 
of one body upon another. 

As to natural philofophy I do not expec to fee any prin- 
ciples propofed, more comprchenfive and inieiligible than the 
corpufcularian or mechanical. Boyle. 

This may be faid, that the modern corpuf-ularians taik, in 
moft things, more intelligibly than the peripateticks. Bentier. 

The mechanical or corpufenlar philofophy, though perad- 
venture the eldeft, as well as the beft in the world, had lain 
dead for many ages in contempt and oblivion. Bentl. y's Serm. 

Co’rRACLE. See CORRICLE. 

To Corra’pE. v.a [corrado, Latin] To rub of; to wear 
away by frequent rubbing 5 to ferape together. 

Corravia’TION. n. fi [con and radius, Lat.] A conjunétion 
of rays in one point. 

The impreflion of colour workcth not but by a cone of 
direét beams, or right lines, whereof the bafis is in the object, 
and the vertical point in the eye; fo as there is a corradiation, 
and conjunction of beams. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 277- 

To CORRE'CT. v.a. [corrigo corretum, Latin.] 
1. To punith; to chaltife; to difcipline. 
Sad accidents, and a ftate of aflition, is a fchool of virtues 


it correéts levity, and interrupts the confidence of fining. Tayi. 
Alter 


Prior. 


Milton, 


Shakefp. 
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After he has once been correé?ed for a lie, you muft be fure 
never after to pardon it in him. Locke on Education. 

Children being to be reftraincd by the parents only in vici- 
ous things, a look or nod only ought to corre them, when 
they do amifs. Locke on Le ducaticn. 

2. To amend; to take away faults, in writings or life. 

This is a defect in the firft make of fome men’s minds, 
which can fcarce ever be correcicd afterwards, either by learn- 
ing or age. Burnet s Theory of the Earth, Preface. 

Careéting nature, from what actually fhe is in individuals, 
to what fhe ought to be, and what fhe was created. Dryden. 

I writ, because it amufed me; I correéted, becaufe it was as 
pleafant to me to corred? as to write. Pope's Preface. 

The mind may cool, and be at leifure to attend to its 
domeftick concern: to confider what habit wants to be cor- 
reied, and what inclination tobe fubdued. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by another, or by 
any method of preparation. 

.. As in habitual gout or ftone, 

The only thing that can be done, 

Is to correé your, drink and diet, : 

And keep the inward foe in quict. : _ Prior. 

In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink: its quality of 
relaxing may be correé?ed by boiling it with fome animal fub- 
ftances ; as ivery or hartfhorn. Arbuthnot on A.iments. 

4. To remark faults. ; 
CORRECT. adj. [correctus, Latin.] Revifed or finifhed with 
exactnefs ; free from faults. 
What verfe can do, he has perform’d in this, 

Which he prefumes the moft correé? of his. Dryd. Aur. Prol. 

Always ufe the moft correé editions: various readings will 
be only troublefome where the fenfe and language is com- 

_ plete. Felton on the Clafficks. 
Corrs/cTion. n.f. [from correé?.] 
1. Punifhment ; difcipline; chaftifement ; penalty. 
Wilt thou, pupil like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kifs the rod? Shake/p. Rich. I. 
An offenfive wife, 
That hath enrag’d him on to offer ftrokes, 
As he is ftriking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs-refolv’d corredion in the atm X - 
That was uprear’d to execution. Shakefp: Henry IV. p. ii. 
We are all but children here under the great mafter of the 
family; and he is pleafed, by hopes and fears, by mercies and 
_ corrections, to inftruct us in virtue. Watts. 
2. Alteration to a better ftate; the act of taking away faults ; 
amendment. = 

Another poet, in another age, make take the fame liberty 
with my writings; if, at leaft, they live long enough to deferve 

_ correction. T Dryden's Failes, Preface. 
3. That which is fubftituted in the place of any thing wrong. 

Corrections or improvements fhould be adjoined, by way of 

note or commentary, in their proper places. Watts. 
4. Reprehenfion; animadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, eftablifhing 
their affertions not only with great folidity, but fubmitting 
them alfo unto the correé?ion of future difcovery. Brown. 

One fault was too great lenity to her fervants, to whom fhe 
always gave good counfel, but often too gentle corredlicn. 

Arbuthnot s Hiflory of -John Bull, 
5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of fomething 
contrary. baa 

To make courts hot, ambitious, wholefome, do not take 

A dram of country’s dulnefs; do not add 

Correéiions; but as chymifts purge the bad. Donne. 

CORRE'CTIONER. 1”. f. [from correéiion.] One that has heen 
in the houfe of correction; a jayl-bird. This feems to be 
the meaning in S/cke/peare. 

I will have you foundly fwinged for this, you blue-bottle 
rogue! you filthy famithed corredtioner.  Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Corrective. adj. [from correét.] Having the power to alter 
or obviate any bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pedloral, corrective of the bilious alcali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Corre'cTIVE. n^. f. a 
1. That which has the power of altering or obviating any thing 
amifs. 

The hair, wool, feathers, and fcales, which all animals of 
prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and neceflary correciive, to 
prevent their greedinefs from filling themfelves with too fuc- 
euient a food. Ray on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the method of the 


world, and the little c:rreétives fupplied by art and difcipline, , 


it feldom fails but an ill principle has its courfe, and natute 
makes good its blow. South's Sermons. 
2, Limitation; reftri€tion. F 
There feems to be fuch an inftance in the regiment, which 
the human foul exercifeth in relation to the body, that with 
certain correćlives and exceptions, may give fome kind of cx- 
plication or adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankix.d. 
Corre'criy. adv. [from correé?.] Accurately ; appofitely 5 
exactly ; without faults. 
Wor L 
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i There ate ladics, without knowing what tenfes and parti- 
cipies, adverbs and prcpoliticus are, {peak as properly and as 
„correćlly as moft gentlemen who have been bred up in the or- 
dinary methods of grammar fchools. Locke cn Education. 

Such Jays as neither cbb nor flow, 

Correcily cold, and regularly low. _ Pope's Effay en Criticifm. 
Correlcrness. mf. [trom correct.) Accuracy; exactnels ; 
freedom from faults. ad te ar 
Too much labour often ‘takes away the fpirit, by adding to 

the polifhing ; fo that there remains nothing but a dull cor- 
recine/s, a piece without any conliderable faults, but with few 
beauties. Dryden's Dufrejnoy, 

The foftnefs of the flefh, the delicacy of the fhype, air 

and pofture, and the corrediue/s of defign in this ftatue, are 


inexpreflible. Addifin on Italy. 
Late, very late, cornectne/s grew our carc, 
When the tir’d nation breath d from civil war. . Pipe. 


Thofe pieces have never before been printed from the true 
+ Copies, or with any tolerable degree of correcine/s. swift. 
Corke'ctor. n. f. [from correc. ] 
1. He that amends, or alters, by punifliment or animadyerfion. 
How many does zeal urge rather to do juitice on fome fins, 
than to forbear all fin? How many rather to be correctors than 
practifers of religion. i Sprat’s Sermons. 
With all his faults he fets up to be an univerfal reformer 
and corrector of abufes, and a remover of grievances. s<ui/?. 
2. He that revifes any thing to free it from faults; as the cor- 
refior of the prefs, that amends the crrours committed in 
printing. : 
I remember a perfon, who, by his ftyle, and literature, 
feems to have been the correéfor of a hedge prefs in Little Bri- 
_ tain, proceeding gradually to an author. Swift. 
3. In medicine. 
Such an ingredient in a compofition, as guards again{t or 
abates the force of another; as the lixivial falts prevent the 
grievous vellications of refinous purges, by dividing their par- 
ticles, and preventing their adhefion to the inteftinal mem- 
branes, whereby they fometimes occafion intolerable gripings 5 
and as fpices and carminative fecds alfo affift in the eafier ope- 
ration of fome catharticks, by diflipating collections of wind. 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a correcicr which 
deftroys or diminithes a quality that jt could not otherwile 
be difpenfed with: thus turpentines are correciors of quick- 
filver, by deftroying its fluxility, and making it capable of 
mixture; and thus rectified fpirit of wine breaks off the 
points of fome acids, fo as to make them become fafe and 
good remedies, which before were deftructive. Quinty. 
To CO'RRELATE. v. n. [from con and relatus, Latin.} To 
have a reciprocal relation, as father and fon. ` 
Co/RRELATE. n. fa. One that ftands in the oppolite relation. 
It is one thing for a father to ceafe to bea father, by caft- 
ing off his fon; and another for him to ceate to be fo, by the 
death of his fon: in this the relation is at an end, for want 
of a correlate. Ssuth’s Sermons. 
CORRE'LATIVE. adj. [con and relativus, Latin.] Having a rc- 
ciprocal relation, {o that the exiftence of one in a particular 
{tate depends upon the exiftence of another., 
Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other correla- 
tive terms, fcem nearly to beleng one to another. South. 
Giving is, ą relative action, and fo requires a correlative to 
anfwer it: giving, on one part, transfers no property, unle‘s 
there be an accepting on the other. South’s Sermons. 
Corre LATIVENGSS. M. f. [from correlative] The fate of 
, being correlative. ' 
Corre’prion. n. f. [corripio correptum, Latin | Objurgation ; 
chiding; reprehenfion ; reproof. i 
If we mutt needs be talking of other people’s faults, let it 
not be to defame, but to.amend them, by converting our de- 
traclion and backbiting into admonition and fraternal ¢:7ep- 
tion. Government of the Tonguc, fect. 0. 
To CORRESPO'ND. v. n. [on and refpsndco, Latin. ] 
I. To fuit; to anfwer,; to be proportionate; to be adequate to; 
to be adapted ;_ to fit. i 
_ The days, if one be compared with another fuccefively 
throughout the year, are found not to be equal, and will not 
juftly corre/pcnd with any artificial or mechanical equal mea- 
fures of time. : Rolde: on Time. 
Words being but empty founds, any farther than thcy are 
figns of our ideas, we cannot but aifent to them, as they cor- 
refpond to thofe ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke} 
2. ‘Lo kcep up commerce with another by alternate letters. 
Co 'NDEN 
Cn aS ta f [from corr:/pond. | 
1, Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another. 
Between the law of thcir heavenly operations, and the ac- 
tións of men in this our ftate of mortality, fuch corre/pondence 
there is as maketh it expedient to know in fome fort the one, 
for the others more perfect dircCtion. Hooker, b.i. 
Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe; and their 
habitudes, correfjoueencics, and relations keep the fame to one 
another. Locke 
2. Intercourfe ; reciprocal intelligence. 
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Ë had difcovercd thofe unlawful corre/pondenctes they had 
uled, and engagements they had made to embroil my king- 
doms. King Charles. 

Sure the villains hold a corref/pondence 

With the enemy, and thus they would bettay us. Denham. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and I fhould have the 
famie thought much about the fame time: my enemies will be 
apt to fay, that we hold a correfpondence together, and aét by 
concert in this matter. Addifon s Guardian, Ne. 110. 

3. Friend{hip; interchange of offices or civilities. 

Let fuch military perfons be aflured, and well reputed of, 
rather than faclious and popular; holding alfo good correfpen- 
gence with the other great men in the ftate. Bacon, Effay 17. 

CoRRESPO/NDENT. adj. [from correfpond.] Suitable; adapted ; 
agrecable ; anfwerable. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what action cor- 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 
pofcd upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, 
according to the law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to 
keep. Hooker. 

And as five zones th’ etherial regions bind, 

Five corre/pondent are to earth affign’d. Dryden's Ovid. 

Correspo’NpENT. n.f. One with whom intelligence or 
commerce is kept up by mutual meflages or letters. 

He was pleafed to command me to fend to him, and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his corre/pondents at 
home and abroad. Denham’s Dedication. 

Correspo'nsive. adj. [from corre/pond.] Anfwerable ; adapted 
to any thing. 

Priam’s fix gates i’ th’ city, with mafly ftaples, 

And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the fons of Troy. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 

CO'RRIDOR. n.f. [ French. ] 

1. [In fortification.] The covert way lying round the whole 
compafs of the fortifications of a place. 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long ifle round about a build- 
ing, leading to feveral chambers at a diftance from each 
other. Harris. 

There is fomething very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corridors that went round it are almoft in- 
tirely ruined. Addifon on Italy. 

Corri'GizLe. adj. [from corrigo, Latin. ] 

1. That which may be altered or amended. 

2. He who is a proper object of punifhment; punifhable. 

He was taken up very fhort, and adjudged corrigible for fuch 
prefumptuous language. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 

3. Corrective; having the power to correct. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gar- 
deners ; fo that, if we will either have it fteril with idlenefs, 
or manurcd with induftry, the power and corrigible authority 
of this lies in our will. Shakefpearés Othilio. 

Corri'vaL. n.f. [con and rival.] Rival; competitor. 

They had governours commonly out of the two families of 
the Geraldines and Butlers, both adverfaries and corrivals one 
againft the other. Spenfer on freland. 

He that doth redcem her thence, might weur 

Without corriva/ all her dignities. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. i. 

ak RIVALRY. n.f. [from corrival.] Competition; oppo- 
ition. 

Conro’BorRant. adj. [from ccrroborate.]} Having the power 
to give ftrength. 

There be divers forts of bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corrobcrant, and 
apericnt. Bacons Natural Hiftory, N°. 961. 

To CORRO’BORATE. v. a. [con and roboro, Latin. ] 

t. To confirm ; to eftablifh. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured in- 
ftance, thcre is no trufting to the force of nature, nor to the 
bravery of words, except it be corroborate by cuftom. Bacon. 

2. To ftrengthen ; to makc ftrong. 

To fortify imagination there be three ways; the authority 
whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeat it and refrefh it. Bacon. 

It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the fight of fo- 
reign courts, and obfervations on the different natures of 
people, and rules of government, much excited and awaked 
his pirits, and corroborated his judgment. Wotton. 

As any limb well and duly exercifed grows ftronger, the 
nerves of the body are corroborated thereby. Watts. 

CORROBORA'TION. n.f. [from corroborate.] The act of 
ftrengthening or confirming ; confirmation by fome additional 
fecurity ; addition of ftrength. 


The lady herfelf procured a bull, for the better ccrrobora- . 


tim of the marriage. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
CorRo/BOR ATIVE. adj. [from corroborate.) Having the power 
of increaling flrength. 

In the curc of an ulcer, with a moift intemperics, as the 
heart is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix cor- 
roboratives of an aftringent faculty; and the ulcer alfo requireth 

_to be dried. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To CORRO'DE. v. a. (corrode, Latin.] To eat away by de- 
creas, as a menftruum ; to prey upon; to confunic ; to wear 
eway gradually. 
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Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may correde 

The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad ; 

For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 

And make her do much good againft her will. _ Donne. 

We know that aqua-fortis corroding copper, which is it 
that gives the colour to verdigreafe, is wont to reduce it to a 
green blue folution. Boyle on Colours. 

The nature of mankind, left to itfelf, would foon have 
fallen into diflolution, without the inceflant and corroding in- 
vafions of fo long a time. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Hannibal the Pyrencans palt, 

And fteepy Alps, the mounds that nature taft, 

And with corroding juices, as he went, 

A paflage through the living rock he rent. Drya. Juvenal. 

Fifhes, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in thcir 
ftomachs, do, by a diffolvent liquor there provided, corrcde 
and reduce it into a chylus. Ray on the Creation. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veffels, pro- 
ducing almoft all the difeafes of the inflammatory kind. Arbuth. 

‘Through the heart; E 

Should jealoufy its venom once diffufe, 

Tis then delightful mifery no more, 

But agony unmixt, inceflant gall, 

Corroding every thought, and blafting all 

Love’s paradite. Themfon’s Springs l. 1675. 

CORRO’DENT. adj. [from cerrode.] Having the power of cor- 
roding or wafting any thing away. 

CORRO'DIBLE. adj. [from corrode] Poflible to be confumed 
or corroded. 

Metals, although corredible by waters, yet will not fuffer a 
liquation from the powerfuleft heat communicatle unto that 
element. Briwns Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 1. 

Co'rropY. #.f: [from corrodo, Latin.]} A defalcation from 
an allowance or falary for fome other than the original 
purpofe. 

In thofe days even noble: perfons, and other meaner men, 
ordered corrodies and penfions to their chaplains and fervants 
out of churches. Ayliffe’s Parergsn. 

Corrosisiuiry. ». f. [from corrcfible.] The quality of being 
corrofible ; poffibility to be confumed by a menftruum. 

Corro’siBLE. adj. [from <ccrrode.] Poflible to be confumed 
by a menftruum. 

Corro'stBLENEsS. n. f. [from corrofible.] Sufceptibility of cor- 
rofion. Di. 

Corro'ston. n.f. [corrodo, Latin.] The power of cating or 
wearing away by degrees. 

Cerrofion is a particular fpecies of diffolution of bodies, 
either by an acid, or a faline menftruum. It is almoft wholly 
defigned for the refolution of bodies moft ftrongly compacted, 
as bones and metals; fo that the menftruums here employed, 
have a confiderable moment or force. Thefe liquors, whe- 
ther acid or urinous, are nothing but falts diffclved in a little 
phlegm ; therefore thefe being folid, and confequently con- 
taining a confiderable quantity of matter, do both attract one 
ancther more, and are alfo more attracted by the particles of 
the body to be diffolved; fo when the more-folid bodies are 
put into faline menftruums, the attraction is ftronger than in 
other folutions; and the motion, which is always proportional 
to the attraction, is more violent: fo that we may cafily con- 
ceive, when the motion is in fuch a manner increafcd, it 
fhould drive the falts into the pores of the bodies, and open 
and loofen their cohefion, though ever fo firm. Quincy. 

If there be any medicine that purgeth, and hath neither 
of the firft two manifeft qualities, it is to be held fufpected as 
a kind of poifon; for that it worketh either by ccrroficn. or by 
a fecret malignity and enmity to nature. Bacsn's Nat. Hifiory. 

That corrofion and diffolution of bodies, even the meit folid 
and durable, which is vulgarly afcribed to the air, is caufed 
merely by the aétion of water upon them; the air being 
fo far from injuring and preying upon the bodies it environs, 
that it contributes to their fwcurity and prefervation. wdw. 

Corrosive. adj. [from corrode, Latin, It was ancicntly pro- 
nounced with the accent on the firft fyllable, now indif- 
fercntly. ] 

1. Having the power of confuming or wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by corrofive fiquors into in- 
vifible parts, yet may prefently be precipitated, fv as to appear 
again in its own form. Grew’s Cofmol. b.i. c. 2. f. 22. 

The facred fons of vengeance, on whofe courfe 

Corrofive faminc waits, and kills the year. Thom/on’s Spring. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a cerrefive to fuch as 
oppugn them, undoubtedly to fuch as maintain them it can be 
no great pleafure, when they behold that which they reverence 
is oppugned. Hooker, b. iv. fect. 10. 

Corrosive. 2. f. 

1. That which has the quality of wafting any thing away, 33 
the ficth of an ulcer. 

Pe meant his corrcfives to apply, 

And with ttri& dict tame his ftubborn malady. Fairy Quecn. 

2, That which has the power of fretting, or of giving pain. 

Such fpeeches favour not of God in him that ufcth them, 
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and unto virtuoufly difpofed minds they are grievous cor- 
rojives. Hooker, b. v. Jea. 33. 
Away; though parting be a fretful corrofive, 
Jt is applicd to a deathful wound. Shake/p. Henry VI. p.i. 
Care is no curc, but rather corrofrue, 
For things that are not to be remedied, Shakefb. Henry VI. 
Corro'sıveLY. adv. [from corrofive.) 
1. Like a corrofive. 
At firit it tafted fomewhat corrofively. 
2. With the power of corrofion. 
Corro'sivENEss. x. f. [from corrofive.] ‘The quality of cor- 
roding er eating away ; acrimony. 
We do infufe, to what he meant for meat, 
Corrofivene/s, or intenfe cold or heat. Donne. 
Saltpetrc betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corro/ivene/s 
at all, but coldnefs, mixt with a fomewhat languid relifh rc- 
taining to bitternefs. Boyle. 
Ko'RRUGANT. adj. [from corrugate.] Having the power of 
contracting into wrinkles. 


Poyle on Saltpetre. 


-To CORRUGATE. v.a. [corrugo, Latin.] To wrinkle or 


purfe up; as the fkin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 
other caufe. Quincy. 

The cramp cometh of contraétion ef finews: it cometh 
cither by cold or drynefs ; for cold and drynefs do both of them 
contract and corrugate. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N°. 564. 

CorruGa'rion. m. jè [from corrugate.) Contraction into 
wrinkles. 

The pain of the folid parts is the corrugation or violent agi- 
tation of fibres, when the fpirits are irritated by fharp hu- 
mours. Floyer on the Humours. 

ToCORRUPT. v. a. [corrumpo corruptes, Latin.) 
1. To turn from a found to a putrefcent ftate; to infect. 
2. To deprave; to deftroy integrity ; to vitiate; to bribe. 

I fear left by any means, as the ferpent beguiled Eve 
through his fubtilty, fo your minds fhould be corrupted from 
the fimplicity that ís in Chrift. Dor. X\.. 3. 

Even what things they naturally know, in thofe very things, 
as hearts void of reafon, they corrupted themfelves. ‘Fude, v.10. 

Evil communications co-rupt good manners. 1 Lor, XV. 33. 

All that have mifcarried 

By underhand, corrupted, foul injuftice. Shak. Richard II. 

I have heard it faid, the fitteft time to ccrrupt a man’s wife, 
is when fhe’s fallen out with her hufband. Shuke/p. Coriolanus, 

But ftay, I fmell a man of middle earth ; 

With tryal fire touch me his finger-end ; 

If he be chafte, the fame will back defcend, 

And turn him to no pain; but if he ftart, 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shak. M. IV. of Windfor. 

Language being the conduit whereby men convey their 
knowledge, he that makes an ill ufe of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things, yet 


he ftops the pipes. Locke. 
Hear the black trumpet through the world proclaim, 
That not to be corrupted is the fhame. Pote. 


3. To fpoil; to do mifchief. 
To CorRu'PT. v. x. To become putrid; to grow rotten; to 
putrefy. 

The aptnefs or propenfion of air or water to ccrruft or 
putrefy, no doubt, is to be found before it break forth into 
manifeft effects of difeafes, blafting, or the like. Bacon. 

Corrv’pr. adj. [from corrupt.] Vitious; tainted with wick- 
ednefs; without integrity. 

Let mo cerrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the ufe of edifying.  Æp>. iv. 29. 

Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in defire. Sh. 14. W. of Vindf. 

Thefe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 

Harbour more craft, and more corrujter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shakef. King Lear. 

Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet been 
infinitely folicitous to have their cËtldren pioufly brought 
up. South's Sermons. 

CORRU'PTER. n.f. [from crrupt.] He that taints or vitiates ; 
he that leflens purity or integrity. 
What is here? 

The fcriptures of the loyal Leonatus; 

All turn’d to herefy ? Away, aways ; 

Corrupters of my faith ! Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

From the vanity of the Grecks, the corrupters of all truth, 
„who, without all ground of certainty, vaunt their antiquity, 
came the errour firft of all. Raleigh's Hiftory of the Word, b. i. 

Thofe great corrupters of Chriftianity, and indeed of natu- 
ral religion, the Jefuits. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 6. 

CORRUPTIBILITY. n.f. [from corruptible.] Pofhibility to be 
corrupted. 

CoRRU'P TIBLE. adj. [from corruft ] 

1. Sufceptible of deftruction by natural decay, or without 
violence. 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they fhall 
live, were it not that they are joined with his body, 
which is incorruptible, and that his is in ours as a caufe of 
immortality. f $ losker. 

Is is a devouring corruption of the eflential mixturc, which 
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confifting chicfly of an oily moifture, is corruptible throveli 
diffipation, Harvey on Cenfunptions. 
The feveral parts of which the world confits, being in 
their nature corruptille, it is more than probable, that, in an 
infinite duration, this frame of things would lung fince have 
been diffolved. Tillotfou’s Sermons. 
2. Sufceptible of corruption ; pofible to he tainted or vitiated. 
CORRU'PTIBLENESS. n.f. [from torruptible.] Suiceptibility of 
corruption. 
Corravu’prin.y. adv. [from carrugtibe.] In fuch a manner as 
to be corrupted, or vitiated. 
It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Corruption. n.f. [corruftio, Lat.] 
1. The principle by which bodies tend to the feparaticn of their 
parts. 
2. Wickednefs; perverfion of principles; lofs of integrity. 
Precepts of morality, befides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, which makes us averfe to them, are fo abitraétcd - 
from ideas of fenfe, that they feldom get an opportunity for 
defcriptions and images. Addijon's Effa; on the Geargicas. 
Amidft cerruption, luxury and rage, 
Still leave fome ancicnt virtue’s to our age. Pepe. 
3. Putrefcence. 
The wife contriver; on his end intent, 
Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 
And keep the waters from corruption frec, 
Mix’d them with falt, and feafon'd all the fea. 
4. Matter or pus ina fore. 
5. The means by which any thing is vitiated ; depravation. 
After my death I with no other heralds 
No other {peaker of my living actions, 
To keep inine honour from crruption, 
But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Stak. Hen. VII. 
The region hath by conquelt, and corruption of other lan= 
guages, received new and ditfcring names. Raleigh's Hiflory. 
All thofe four kinds of corruption are very common ii their 
language; for which reafons the Greek tongue is become 
much altered. Brerewood on Languages. 
6. [In law.] An infection growing to a man attainted of felony 
or treafon, and to his ifiue: for as he lofeth all to the princes 
or other lord of the fte, fo his iflue cannot be heir to him, of 
to any other anceftor, of whom they might have claimed by 
him; and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his chil- 
dren are made ignoble and ungentle, in refpect of the 
father. Cowel. 
Corrurrive. adj. [from corrupt.) Having the quality of 
tainting or vitiating. 
Not refembling themfelves according to fcminal condition, 
yet carrying a fettled habitude unto the corruptive Originals. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b: ii. c. 6- 
It fhould be endued with an acid ferment, ot fome cor- 
ruptive quality, for fo fpcedy a diflolution of the meat 
and preparation of the chyle. Ray on the Creation. 
Corru Press. adj. [from corrupt.] Infufceptible of corrup- 
tion; undecaying. 


Bleckyncre. 


All around 
The borders, with corruptle/s myrrh are crown’d. Dryden. 
Corav/priy. adv. [from corrupt.] 
1. With corruption; with taint; with vice; without integrity. 
O, that eftates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv’d corruptly, that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. Shake/feare. 
` We have dealt very corruptly azainft thec, and have not 
kept the commandmei ts. _ Depew. 7 
2. Vitioufly ; improperly; contrary to purity. 
We have cerrupt/y contracted moit names, both of men 
and places. Camden's Remains. 
CORRU'PTNESS. M. f: [from corrupt.) The quality of corruption ; 
putrefcence 5 Vice. 
CO'RSAIR. nef. [French.] A pirate; one who profcfies to 


feize merchants. 


‘Corse. n. f. [corps French ] 


1. A body. 
For he was ftrong, and of fo mighty corfes 
As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand Spenfers can. iris 
2. A dead body; a carcafe: a poetical word. 
That from her body, full of filthy fin 
He reft her hateful head, without remorfe ; 
A ftream of coal-black blood forth gufhed from her corfe. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 1. flan. 24. 
Set down the con/es or, by faint Paul, 
I'll make a esrfe of him that vifobcys. Shakefp. Richard Wi, 
What may this mean ? 
That thou, dead corfe, agaln, in complete fteel, 
Revifit’t thus the glimpfes of the nvon, 
Making night hideous ? “hakefpeares Ham'et. 
Here lay him down, miy friends, 
Full in my fight; that I may view at Icifure 
The bloody core, and count thole glorious wounds. Mddifcn. 
You heard the groans, 
Heard ni:htly plung’¢, amid’ the fullen waves; 
The frequent corfe. Thomfon's Summer's l. 1035. 
Co'RSELET. 
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Co'nsutkt. m. fe [cafelet, French.] A light armour for the 
forcpart of the body. 

Some fhirts of maile, fome coats of plate put on, 

Some don’d acuirece, fome acorfict bright. Fairfax, b.i. 
‘They lath, they foin, they pats, they {trive to bore 

Their e:r/lets, and thcir thinneft parts explore. Dryd. Fab. 
But heroes, who o’ercome or die, 

Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 

‘The ftrings of which, in battle’s heat, 

Againtt their very cors’ kts beat. Prior. 

COR BICAL. adj. {cortex, bark, Lat.] Barky ; belonging to 
the outer part; belonging to the rind; outward. 

Vheir laft extremities form a little gland, (all thefe little 
glands together make the cortical part of the brain) termi- 
nating in two little veflcls. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

COo'^RTICATED. adj. [from corticatus, Lat.) Refembling the 
bark of a tree. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped corticated and 
depilous ; that is, without wool, fur, or hair. Erown. 

Co’rricoseE. adj. [from corticofus, Lat ] Full of bark. Did. 
Corve'rto. n./. The curvet See CURVET 
You muft draw fhe horfe in his career with his manage, 
and turn, doing the corvettoand leaping. Peacham on lirawing. 
CORU'SCANT. adj. [corufco, Latin.] Glittering by flafhes ; 
flafhing. 
Corusca’rion. n. f. [corufcatio, Latin.) Y lath; quick vibra- 
tion of light. 

We fce that lightnings and covu/cations, which are near at 
hand, yield no found. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 14. 

We may learn that fulphureous fteams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and fometimes take 
fire with a fudden coru/cation and explofion. Newton’s Opt. 

How heat and moifture mingle in a mafs, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze ; 

Why nimble corufcations frike the eye, 

And boid tornado’s blufter in the fky. Garth's Difpenfatory. 

Cory'MBIATED. adj. | corymbus, Latin}  Garntihed with 
branches of berries. Di. 

CORYMBIFEROUS. adv. [from coryn:bus and fero, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Corymbiferous plants are diftinguifhed into fuch as have a 
radiate fower, as the fun-flower ; and fuch as have a naked 
flower, as the hemp-agrimony, and mugwort: to which are 
added thofe a-kin hereunto, fuch as fcabious, teatel, thiftle, and 
the like. Quincy. 

CORY'MEBEUS. n. f. [ Latin.] 

It in general fignifies the top of any thing; but amongft 
the ancicnt botanifts it was ufed to exprefs the bunches or 
clufters of berrics of ivy, or the like: amongft modern bota- 
nifts it is ufed for a compounded difcous flower, whofe feeds 
are not pappous, or do not fly away in down; fuch are the 
flowers of daifies, and common marygold ; and therefore Mr, 
Ray makes one genus of plants to be fuch as have a compound 
difcous flower, without any downy wings to carry off their 
feeds. Qu ney. 

Cosci’NomMAncy. n. f. [from zécxwo, a fieve, and para, divi- 
nation.} The art of divination by means of a fieve. A very 
ancient practice mentioned by Theocritus, and ftill ufed in 
fome parts of England, to find out perfons unknown. Chambers. 

Cose/cant. n f. [In geometry.] The fecant of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

Co'sHERING. x. f. [Irith.] 

Cofherings were vifitations and progrefles made by the lord 
and his followers among his tenants ; wherein he did cat them 
(as the Englifn proverb is) out of houfe and home. Davies. 

Co'srER. n.f. [from coufer, old Fr. to few.] A botcher. Hanmer, 

Do you make an alehoufe of my lady’s houfe, that ye 
fqueak out your cofier catches, without any mitigation or re- 
morfe of voice? Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Nizht, 

Cosine. n.f. [In geometry.] The right fine of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris, 

CosmeE"rick. adj. [xocurtxcs.] Having the power of im- 
proving beauty ; beautifying. f 

No better cofmeticks than a feveretemperance and purity, 
modefty and humility, a gracious temper and calmnefs of 
fpirits no true beauty without" the fignatures of thefe graces 
in the very countenance. Ray on the Creation. 

Firft, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover’d, the co/metich pow’rs. 

CO’/SMICAL. adj. [xcojaos. ] 

1. Relating to the world. 

2. Rifing or fetting with the fun; not acronychal. 

The cafmical atcenfion of a flar we term that, when it arifeth 
together with the fun, or in the fame degrec of the ecliptick 
wherein the fun abideth. Frown’s Vulgar Erreurs, b. iv. c. 13. 

Co'smicatty. ade. [from cofmical.] With the fun; not 
acronychally. 

From the rifing of this flar, not cafmically, that is, with the 
fun, but heliacally, that is, its emerfion from the rays of the 
fun, the ancicnts computed their canicular days. Brown. 

L O'SMOGONY. ab [ xtopO., and yon. ] The rife or birth of 
unc world; the creation. 


Pope. 
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CosMoGRaPHER. n.f. [riou and yeadu.} One who writes 
a defcription of the world; diftinét from geographer, who 
defcribes the fituation of particular countrics. 

‘Thus the antient co/mographers do place the divifion of the 
Eaft und Weftern hemifphcre; that is, the firft term of longi- 
tude in the Canary or Fortunate IMands, conceiving thefe parts 
the extremcft habitations weltward. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Co-moGRa’pHicar. adj. [from cofwgraphy J Relating to the 
gencral defcription of the world. 

CosMoGR A‘PHICALLY. adu. [{rom cofmographical.] In a manner 
relating to the fcience by which the ftructure ef the werld is 
difcovered and defcribed. i 

This it doth more plainly upon the terrella, or fpherical 
magnet, co/mographically {ct out with circles of the globe. 

Lrown’s Vulgar Erreurs, b ii. c. 2: 

COSMO’GRAPHY. n. fi [oue and yap] “Phe feience of 
the gencral fyftem or affections of the world, diftin@’ from 
geography, which delivers the fituation and boundaries óf 
particular countrics. 

Here it might fee the world without travel ; it being a lefier 
fcheme of the creation, nature contracted; a little ‘cofmogra- 
phy, or map of the univerfe. South's Sernions. 

Cosmopo’Liran. } n f. [xop and morra. } A citizen of the 

CosmoPo'LiTE. $ world; one who is at home in every place. 

Co'sseT. #. f- A lamb brought up without the dam. % 

If thou wilt bewail my woful teen, à 

I fhall thee give yond cojet for thy pain. — Spenfer’s Pafl. 

COST. 1. f- [tof Dutch. As this word is found in the re- 
moteft Teutonick dialects, eyen in the iflandick, itis not pro- 
bably derived to us trom the Latin coxfio; though itis not un- 
likely that the French cou/ler comes from the Latin. ] 

r. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuoufnefs ; luxury. 

‘The city woman bears 


The coff of princes on unworthy fhoulders. Shakefpeare. 
Let foreign princes vainly boaft i 

The rude effects of pride and cof? 

Of vatter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller, 


3. Charge; expence. 

While he found his daughter maintained without his csf, 

he was content to be deaf to any noife of infamy. Sidney, b. ii. 
I fall never hold that man my friend, i 

Whofe tongue fhall afk me for one penny cofi, 

To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Have we eaten at all of the king’s cof? ? or hath he given us 
any gift? 2 Sa. xix. 42. 

And wilt thou, O cruel boaft ! 

Put poor nature to fuch cof? 2 

O! ’twill undo our common mother, non 

‘To be at charge of fuch another. Crafhaw. 

It is ftrange to fee any ecclefiaftical pile, not by ecclefiafti- 
cal ccf? and influence, rifing above ground; e‘pecially in an 
age in which men’s mouths are open againit the church, but 
their hands fhut towards it. South's Sermons. 

He whofe tale is beft, and pleafes moft, 

Should win his fupper at our common coff. Dryden's Fables. 

Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by Wood for the pur- 
chafe of his patent: what were his other vifible cofis 1 know 
not; what his latent, is varicufly conjectured. Swift. 

4. Lols; fine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wifhed, proved afterwards to thcir 

cofis over true. Knoliess Ttiftory of the Turks. 
ToCost. v.n. pret. cof; particip. cofl. [coufter, French.] To 
be bought for ; to be had at a price. 

The dagger and poifon are always in readinefs ; but to bring 
the action to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
art of a writer, and cof him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co’srAL. adj. [cofla, Lat. a rib.] Belonging to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaccous and cartilaginous fifhes, 
many pectinal, whofe ribs are rectilineal; and many c/zal, 
which have their ribs embowcd. Lrown’s Vulgar Err. 

Co'srarp. x. f. [from coffer, a head ] 
1. A head. 
Takc him over the ceflard with the belt of thy fword. 
Shakefpiares kichard Ml. 
2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 

Many country vicars are driven to fhifts; and, if our greedy 
patrons hold us to fuch conditions, they will make us’ turn 
coftard mongers, graficrs, or fellale Burton cu Adelartholy. 

COS? IVE. adj. [contitatus, Lat. conft‘pe, French.) 
1. Bound in the body ; having the excretions ob{tructed. 

When the paflage of the gall becomes ob{trudted, the body 

grows cofiive, and the excrements of the belly white. Brown. 
While fafter than his coffive brains incites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes ; 

His cale appears to me like honeft Teague’s, 

When he was run away with by his legs. 

2. Clofe; unpermeable. 

Clay in dry feafons is coffive, hardening with the fun and 
wind, ’till unlocked by induftry, fu as to admit of the air and 
heavenly influences. AMdirtimer’s Faiy aridry- 

COoSTIVENESS. 


Prior. 
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Co’stiveness. n. f. [from coffive.] The flate of the body in 
which excretion is obftructed. 

Coftivene/s difperfes malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
mefentery into all parts of the body, occafioning head -aches, 
fevers, lofs of appetite, and difturbance of concoétion. Harvey. 

Cojtivenc/s has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt with by 
phyfick; purging medicines rather increafipg than removing 
the evil. Locke on duration, fei. 23. 

Co'sriiness. 2. f. [from co/fly.] Sumptuoulnets ; expenfive- 
nefs. 

‘Though not with curious coftline/s, yet with cleanly fufh- 
ciency it entertained me. Sidney, b.i. 

Nor have the frugaller fons of fortune any reafon to object 
the ca/Minc/s 5 fince they frequently pay dearer for lcfs advan- 
tageous picafures Granville’s Scepf. Preface. 

Co'stLy. adj. [from co/?.] Sumptuous; expenfive; of a high 


rice. 
2 Cr4ly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 
But not expreft in fancy; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakejp. Hamlet. 
Leave for a while thy ¢o/i/y country- feat ; 
And to be great indeed, forget 
“The naufeous pleafures of the great. Dryden. 
The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the moft co/?’y 
piece of work en the face of the earth, when completed. 
Addifon’s ® emar!s on Italy. 
He is here fpeaking of Paradife, which he reprefents as a 
moit charming and delightful place ; abounding with things 
not only ufeful and convenient, but even the moft rare and 
valuable, the moft co/ly and defircable. Jood. Nat. Hiftory. 
Co'srmary. x. f. [coffus, Latin.] An herb whofe flowers are 
naked, and of a yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top 
of the ftalks: the leaves are intire, and crenatcd about the 


edges. Miller. 
Costner. n.f. [fuppofed to be derived from cofir.] A 
bettle. Skinner. 
Cor. 3At the end of the names of places, comc. genc- 
Core: rally from the Saxon cor, a cottage. 
Coat. Gibfon’s Camden. 


COT. m f. [cor, Sax. cwt, Welfh.] A fmall houfc; a cot- 
tage; a hut; a mean habitation. 
What that ufage meant, 
Which in her cot fhe daily practifed. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 6. 
Befides his cot, his focks, and bounds of fecd, 

Are now on fale ; and at our fheep cot now, 

By reafon of his abfence, there is nothing 

That you will feed on. Shakefpeare’s As you like it: 

Hezekiah made himfelf ftalls for all manner of beafts, and 
cots for flocks. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28. 

My fecble goats, 

With pains I drive from their forfaken cotes. Dryden’s Virgil, 

A ftately temple fhoots within the fkies : 

* "The crotchets of their cof in columns rife; 

The pavement, polifh’d marble they bchold ; 

The gates with fculpture grac’d, the fpires and tiles of gold. 
Dryden’s Baucis and Philemon. 
As Jove vouchfaf’d on Ida’s top, ’tis faid, 

At poor Philemon’s cot to take a bed. 

Cor. n. J- An abridgment of cotqucan. 
CoʻA'NGENT. n.f. [in geometry.] “The tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another to nincty degrees. Harris. 
To Core. v.a. This word, which I have found only in 
Chapman, feems to fignify the fame as To leave behind, To 
over pejs. 
Words her worth had prov’d with deeds, 
Had more ground been allow’d the race, and cofed far his 
fteeds. Chapmans Ihads. 
COTE'’MPORARY. adj. [con and tempus, Latin.] Living at the 
fame time ; coetaneous ; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the 
firft voucher, have appeared probable, is now ufed as certain, 
becaufe feveral have fince, from him, faid it one after 
another. Locke. 

Colstanp. n. f. [cot and land] Land appendant to a cot- 
tage- 
Co’rquean. n.f. [probably from coguin, French.} A man 
who buhes himfelf with women’s affairs. 
Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 
Spare not for coft. 
Go, ZO, you cfgucan, gO 5 4 

Get you to bed. Shake[peare’s Romeo and “Juliet. 

A ftatefwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cofquean: 
cach of the {exes fhould keep within its particular bounds. 

Addijon’s Frecholder, N°. 38. 

You have given us a lively picture of hufbands hen-peck’d ; 
but you have never touched upon one of the quite different 
character, and who gocs by the name of catquean. Add. Spect. 

Co'rrace. n. f. [from cct} A hut; a mean habitation; a 
cot; a little houfe. 

The fea-coaft fhall be dwellings and cottages for fhepherds, 
and folds for flocks. Zeph. i. 6. 

Vor. I 


Fenton. 


COU 
They were right glad to take fome corner of a poor céfiage; 
and there to ferve God upon their knecs. Hooter, ba iv. J. 2. 
The felf-fame fun that fhines upon his court, 
Hides not his vifage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both alike. Siakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurfe 
their children, look to the affairs of the houfe, vifit poor cot- 
tages, and relieve their neceffities. Tayler’s Holy Living- 
It is difficult for a peafant, bred up in the obfcurities of a 
cottage, to fancy in his mind the unfcen fplendors of a court. 
South?s Sermons. 
Beneath our humble cottage let us hafte, 


And hefe, unenvied, rural dainties tafte. Pope's Odyifty. 
Co/r'racer. n. f. [trom cottage ] 
1. Onc who lives in a hut or cottage. 
Let us from our farms, 
Call forth our cottagers to arms. Swift. 


The moft ignorant Írifh cottager will not fell his cow for a 

groat. Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, is onc that lives on the common, with- 
out paying rent, and without any land of his own. 

The hufbandmen and plowmen be but as their work-folks 
and ‘labourers, or elfe mere cottagers, which arc but houfed 
beggars. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

I he yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon’s Henry VIL. 
Cor TIER. nf [from cot.] One who inhabits a cot. Dic. 
CO/T TON. 7. J: [named, according to Skinner, from the down 
that adheres to the ma/a cotonea, or quince, called by the Italians 
cotogni ; whence cottone, Ital. cotton, French.] “Ihe down of 
the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, and covered 

with cotton, that its hardnefs may not be oftentive. Wifcman. 
Co’rton. n.f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral fegments 
almoft to the bottom, and is of the expanded bell fhape: from 
the center rifes a pyramidal hollow tube, adorned and loaded 
with chives: from the empalement fhoots up the pointal, fixed 
like a nail in the bottom of the flower and of the tube, 
which is changed into a roundifh fruit, divided into four or 
more feminal cells, gaping at the top, and inclofing feeds, co- 
vered over and wrapped within that foft ductile wool, com- 
monly known by the name of cotton. The fpecies are, 
1. Hot or fhrubby cotton, 2. The moft excellent American 
cotton, with a greenifh feed. 3. Annual fhrubby cotton, of 
the ifland of Providence, with a large quinquefid vine. leaf. 
4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton with a yellow flower. The 
firft fort is cultivated plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, 
Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as alfo between Jerufalem and 
Damafcus, from whence the cotton is brought annually into 
thefe northern parts of Europe. It is fown upon tilled 
grounds in the fpring of the year, and cut down and reaped 
in harveft, as corn with us. This cotton is the wool which 
inclofes or wraps up the feeds, and is contained in a kind of 
brown hufk or fecd-veflel growing upon this fhrud. It is 
from this fort that the vait quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furnifh our parts of the world. It is brought from the 
iflands, where the natives take grcat care of its culture. 
‘There are feveral forts of cotton fold, which differ according 
to the countries from whence they come, and the various pre- 
parations made of them. ‘I he firft is the cotton in the wool ; 
that is, that which comes from the fhell, from which only 
we take the feed: thofe come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The fecond is the cctton in the yarn: the fecond and third 
forts are alfo annual: thefe are cultivated in the Weft Indies 
in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth forts grow in Egypt : 
thefe abide many years, and often arrive to be trees of great 
magnitude, from which the inhabitants are annually furnifhed 
with great quantities of cotton. One of thefe trees has a pur- 
plifh and the other a yellow flower, which is the only diffe- 
rence between them. Miller. 

Co'rton. n. f. Cloath or ftuff made of cotton. 
To Co'TTON. v. n. 

1. To rife with a nap. 

2. To cement; to unite with : a cant word. 

A quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned 

off, in which cafe it will not be eafy to cotton with another. 
Swift's Directions to the Coot. 
To COUCH. v. n. [coucher, French. ] 
r. To lie down on a place of repofe. 
If I court more women, you'll couch with more men. Shak. 
Doth not the gentleman 

Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed, 

As ever Beatrice fhall conch upon. 

When love’s fair goddefs 

Couch’'d with her hufband in his golden bed. Drydens En. 

2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaft to reft. 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs, 

Fierce ‘tygers couch’d around, and loli’d their fawning 

tongues. Dryden's Virg. Geor: b.iv. dar. 
Thefe when death 


Shake ‘pear e. 


5S Comes 
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Comes like a rufhing lion, couch like fpanielsy 
With lolling tongues, and tremble at the paw. Dryden. 
3. To lye down in fecret, or in ambufh. 

We'll couh i’ th’ caftle-ditch, ’till we fee the light of our 
fairies. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was paffed over 
for dead, until a horfe was brought for his efcape. Hayward. 

4. To lycina bed, or flratum. 

Blefled of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the 

deep that coucheth beneath. Deutr. xxxiii. 13. 
5. To ftoop; or bend down; to lower in fear, in pain, in 
refpect. 

To couch down between Iflachar, is a ftrong afs couching 
down between two burdens. Gen. xlix. 14. 

Thefe couchings, and thefe lowly curtefies, 
Might ftir the blood of ordinary men. Shake/p. Ful. Cafar. 
To Coucn. v.a. 
1. To repofe ; to lay on a place of repofe. 
Where unbruifed youth, with unftuff’d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shake/p. 
2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or ftratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch malt about 
a foot thick; but if a hotter feafon require it, we fpread it on 
the floor much thinner. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

The fea and the land make one globe; and the waters couch 
themfelves, as clofe as may be, to the centre of this globe, in a 
{pherical convexity. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couch potfherds, or vefiels 
of earth, in their walls, to gather the wind from the top, and 
to pafs it down in fpouts into rooms. Bacows Nat. Hiffory. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprife. 
But who will call thofe noble who deface, 

By meaner aéts, the glories of their race; 

Whofe only title to our father’s fame, 

Is couch’d in the dead letters of their name? Dryden’s Juv. 

That great argument for a future ftate, which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words I have read to you. Atterbury s Sermons: 

5. To include fecretly; to hide: with under. 

The foundation of all parables is fome analogy or fimili- 
tude between the topical or allufive part of the parable and 
the thing couched under it, and intended by it. South's Sermons. 

‘There is all this, and more, that lies naturally couched under 
this allegory. L’Eftrange, Fable 3. 

The true notion of the inftitution being loft, the tradition 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length fufpended and loft. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

6. To lay clofe to another. 
And over all, with brazen fcales was arm’d, 
Like plated coat of fteel, fo couched near, 
That nought might pierce. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 11. 
7. To fix the fpear in the reft ; in the pofture of attack. 
The knight ’gan fairly ceuch his fteady fpear, 
And fiereely ran at him with rigorous might. Fairy Queen. 
Before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears, 
*Till thickeft legions clote. Miitons Paradife Lafl, b. ii. 
The former wav’d in air 
His flaming fword, Æneas couch’d his pear. Drydens Æn. 
S. To deprefs the film that overfpreads the pupil: of the eye. 
This is improperly called couching the eye, for couching the 
catarac?: with equal impropriety they fometimes fpeak of 
couching the patient. 
Some artift, whofe nice hand 

Couches the cataracts, and clears his eyes, 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 

Comes rufhing on his eyes. Dennis. 

Whether the cataract be wafted by being feparated from its 
veficls, I have never known pofitively, by diffecting one that 
had been couched, Sharp. 

Coucn, x. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A feat of repofe, on which it is common to lye down 
drefled. 
So Satan fell; and ftraight a firy globe 

Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft, 

From his uncafy ftation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milt. Par. Reg. 

To loll on couches, rich with citron fteds, 
And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
2. A bed; a place of repofe. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceft.  Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Dire was the toffing! deep the groans! defpair 
‘Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 
Forfouk his carly couch at early day. Dryden's Fables. 
O, ye immortal pow’rs that guard the juft, 
Watch round his couch, and foften his repofe. Addi. Cato. 
3- A layer, or {tratum. 

l'his heap is called by maltftcrs a couch, or bed of raw 

malt, i Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
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ColucHANT. adj. [couchant, Fr.] Lying down; f{quatting. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 

probably a lion rampant, but rather couchant or dormant. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. (0. 
As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy’d, 

In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 

Strait couches clofe ; then rifing, changes oft 

His couchant watch.  Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. 1. 403. 

CO'UCHEE. n. f. {French.] Bedtime ; the time of vifiting late 
at night. 
None of her fylvan fubje€ts made their court 5 
Levees and ccuchees pafs’d without refort. Dryden. 
Co’ucner. n. f. [from couch.) He that couches or deprefies 
cataracts. 
Co/UCHFELLOW. n. f [couch and fellow.] Bedfeliow ; com- 
panion. 

Ihave grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couchfelow, Nim; or elfe you had looked 
through the grate like a geminy of baboons. Shake/peare. 

Co’ucucRass. n.f. A weed. 
The couchgrafs, for the firft year, infenfibly robs moft 
plants in fandy grounds apt to graze. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
COVE. 2. /. 
1. A fmall creck or bay. 
2. A fhelter ; a cover. 
CO/VENANT. n. f. [convenant, Fr. conventum, Latin.] 
1. A contract ; a ftipulation. 
He makes a covenant never to deftroy 
The earth again by flood ; nor let the fea 
Surpafs his bounds. Mrlton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. 892. 
The Englifh make the ocean thcir abode, 
Whofe ready fails with ev’ry wind can fly, 
And make a cov’nant with th’ unconftant fky. 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a compact. 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now confider it, be- 
twixt God and man; confifting of mercies on God's part, 
made over to man, and of conditions on man’s part, required 
by God. Hammond’s Praé?. Catech. 

Some men live as if they had made a covenant with hell: 
let divines, fathers, friends fay what they will, they ftop their 
ears againft them. L’Efirange. 

3. A writing containing the terms of agreement. 

I fhall but lend my diamond ’till your return; let there be 

covenants drawn between us. Shakefpeare?s Cymbeline. 
To Co/venant. v. n. [from the noun.]} 
1. To bargain ; to ftipulate. 

His lord ufed commonly fo to covenant with him, which if 
at any time the tenant difliked, he might freely depart at his 
pleafure. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

It had been covenanted between him and the king of Eng- 
land, that neither of them fhould treat of peace or truce with 
the French king. Hayward on Edward VI. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds; by 
thefe they covenant and confederate. Scuth’s Sermons. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it fhould be hot or cold, 
wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant fhould direct. L’E/?. 

2. To agree with another on certain terms: with for. 
They covenanted with him for thirty pieces of filver. Mat. 
Pointing to a heap of fand, 

For ev’ry grain to live a year demand ; 

But, ah! unmindful of th’ effe&t of time, 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Garth's Ovid. 

CovENANTE’E. n. f. [from covenant.) A party to a covenant; 
a ftipulator; a bargainer. 

Both of them were refpective rites of their admiffion into 
the feveral covenants, and the covenantces become thereby en- 
titled to the refpective privileges. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

CovEna/NTER. n. f. [from covenant.] One who takes a cove- 
nant. A word introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenanters fhall have no more aflurance of mutual 
affiftance each from other, after the taking of the covenant, 
than they had before. Oxford Reafons againft the Covenant. 

Co’venous. adj. [from covin.] Fraudulent; collufive; trickith. 

I with fome means devifed for the reftraint of thefe inor- 
dinate and covenous leafes of lands, holden in chief, for hun- 
dreds or thoufands of years. Bacon's OF. of Alienation. 

To COVER. v.a. [couvrir, French } 
1. To overfpread any thing with fomething clfe. 

The paftures are cloathed with flocks, the vallevs alfo are 
covered over with corn. G SIXT £3. 

A man ought not to ccver his head. 1 Cor. xi. 7- 

Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, ferve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shak. ierch. of Venice. 

2. To conceal under fomething laid over. 
Or lead me to fome folitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. 
3. To hide by fuperficial appearances. 
4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonfenfe with fhame, 

when reafon has firft proved it to be mere nonfenfe. Watts. 
5. To thelter ; to conceal from harm. 


Waller. 


Dryd. Firg. Geor. 
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Chasity fhall cover the multitude of fins. 
6. To incubate; to brood on. 

Natural hiitorians obferve, that only the male birds have 
voices; that their fongs begin a little bcfore breeding-time, 
and end a little after; that whilft the hen is covering her eggs, 
the male generally takes his ftand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means amufes and diverts her 
with his fongs during the whole time of her fitting, Add. Sped?. 

7. To copulate with a female. 
8. To wear the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark of 
fuperiority. 

That king had conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
which was of no other advantage or fignification to him, than 
to be covered in the prefence of that king. Dryd. Dedicat. En. 

Co’ver. n. f. [trom the verb. ] 
1. Any thing that is laid over another. 

The fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped according 
to the parts, but the fkin is {haped according to the parts. 

Pacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 732. 

The fountains could be ftrengthened no other way than by 

making a {trong cover or arch over them. Burnet’s Theory. 
Oreftes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ, 

Foams o'er the covers, and not finifh’d yet. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

With your hand, or any cther cover, you {top the veflel, 
fo as wholly to exclude the air. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A concealment; a fcreen; a veil; a fuperhcial appearance, 
under which fumething is hidden. 

The truth and reafon of things may be artificially and ef- 
fe€tually infinuated, under the cover either of a real fact, or 
of a fuppofed one. L’Eflrange. 

As the fpleen has great inconveniences, fo the pretence of 
it is a handfome ccver for imperfections. Collier on the Spleen. 

3. Shelter; defence. 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, whilft his army was under 
cover, they might be forced to retire. Clarendon, b. viii. 

COVER-SHAME. n.f. [cover and fhame.}] Some appearance 
ufed to conceal infamy. 

Does he put on holy garments for a cover-/hame of lewd- 
nefs ? Drydens Spantfh Fryar. 

Co'vERING. n. f. [from cover.} Drefs; vefture; any thing 
{pread over another. 

The women took and fpread a covering over the well’s 

mouth. 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 
Bring fome covering for this naked foul, 

Whom I'll intreat to lead me. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Sometimes providence cafts things fo, that truth and intereft 
lie the fame way ; and when it is wrapt up in this covering, 
men can be content to follow it. South. 

Then from the floor he rais’d a royal bed, 
With cov’rings of Sidonian purple fpread. Dryden’s Fables. 
Co'vertert. n. f. [couvrelié?, French.] The outermoft of the 
bedcloaths ; that under which all the reft are concealed. 
Lay her in lillies and in violets, 
And filken curtains over her dilplay, 
And odour’d fheets, and arras coverlets. Spenfer’s Epithal. 
With filken curtains and gold coverdets, 

Therein to fhrowd her fumptuous Bellamoure. Fairy Queen, 
This done, the hoft produc’d the genial bed, 

Which with no coftly coverlet they {pread. Dryden’s Fables. 

The difficulties I was in, for want of a houfe and bed, 
being forced to lie on the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet. 

Gulliver's Travels. 


1 Pet. iv. 8. 


GOVERT. 7. f- [from caver, couvert, French. ] 
1. A fheltcr; a defence. 
Jet mine outcafts dwell with thee, Moab; be thou a covert 
to them from the face of the fpoiler. Tfaiah, xvi. 4. 
There fhall be a tabernacle for a fhadow in the day-time 
from the heat, and fora place of refuge, and for a covert from 
ftorm and rain. If. iv. 6. 
They are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 
to their military motions, under fky or covert, according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Milton on Education. 
It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun’d in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not too much wet, 
therefore retire them to covert. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
2, A thicket, or hiding place. , 
Tow’rds him I made; but he was’ware of me, 
And ftole into the covert of the wood. Shakef. Rom. and Ful. 
 fhall be your faithful guide, 
Through this gloomy covert wide. 
Thence to the coverts, and the confcious groves, 
The fcenes of his paft triumphs and his loves. Denham. 
Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 
Impenctrable to the ftars or fun. Dryden’s State of Innocen:e. 
The deer is lodg’d; I’ve track’d her to her covert : 
Be fure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 
Rufh in at once, and feize upon your prey. Addif. Cato. 
I 
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Co'VERT. adj. [ccuvert, French. ] 
1, Sheltered; not open; not expofed. 

You are, of cither fide the green, to plant a covert alley; 
upon caipenter’s work, about twelve foot in height, by which 
you may go in fhade into the garden. Bacon, E fay 47. 

‘The fox is a beaft alfo very prejudicial to the hufbandman, 
efpecially in places that are near forcft-woods and covert 
places. Miortimer’s Husbandry. 

Together let us beat this ample ficld, 

Try what the open, what the covert yicld. 

2. Secret; hidden; private; infidious. 
And let us prefently go fit in council, 

How covert matters may be beft difclos’d, 

And open perils fureft anfwered. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

By what beft way, 
Whether of open wer, or covert guile, 
We now debate. Milton's Paradife Lof, bit. l 41. 
Co'vert. adj. (convert, French.] The {tate of a woman fhel- 
tered by marriage under her hufband; as covert baron, feme 
covert. 

Inftead of her being under covert baron, to be under ccvert 
feme myfelf; to have my body difabled, and my head for- 
tified. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

CovERT-wAy. n, f. [from covert and way.] 

It is, in fortification, a {pace of ground level with the field, 
on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, ranging 
quite round the half moons, or other works toward the coun- 
try. One of the greateft difficulties in a fiege is to make a 
lodgement on the covert-way, becaufe ufually the befieged pal- 
lifade it along the middle, and undermine it on all fides. Ie 
is fometimes called the corridor, and fometimes the counter- 
fcarp, becaufe it is on the edge of the fcarp. Harris. 

Co'veRTLY. adv. [from covert.] Secretly; clofely; in private; 
with privacy. 
Yet ftill Aragnol (fo his foe was hight) 
Lay lurking, covertly him to furprife. Spenfer’s Aluropotmss. 
How can’ft thou crofs this marriage ? 

—Not honeftly, my lord; but fo covertly, that no difho- 
nefty fhall appear in me. Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 

Amongft the poets, Perfius covertly ftrikes at Nero; fome 
of whofe verfes he recites with fcorn and indignation. Dryden. 

Co'vertNeEss. 72. /. [from covert.] Secrecy; privacy. Dic. 
Co'veRTURE. n.f. [from covert.] 
1. Shelter ; defence; not expofure. 

It may be it is rather the fhade, or other coverture, that they 

take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/t. 
He faw his guileful act 

By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 

Upon her hufband; faw their fhame that fought 

Vain covertures. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 1. 337. 

The winds being fo fierce, and the-weather fo fevere, as 
not to fuffer any thing to profper or thrive beyond the height 
of a fhrub, in any of all thofe iflands, unlefs it be protected 
by walls; as in gardens, or other like coverture. Woodward. 

2. In law. 

The eftate and condition of a married woman, who, by 
the laws of our realm, is in poteftate viri, and therefore dif- 
abled to contract with any, to the prejudice of herfelf or her 
hufband, without his allowance or confirmation. Cowel, 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the coverture of queen 
Mary, did, in fact, difable them to accomplith the conqueft of 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

To CO'VET. v. a. [convoiter, French.] 
1, To defire inordinately ; to defire beyond due bounds. 
If it be a fin to covet honour, 
I am the moft offending man alive. Shate/peare’s Henry V: 
I am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was forfworn,; 

Scarcely have courted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

O father! can it be that fouls fublime, 

Return to vifit our terreftrial clime? 

And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by death, 

Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? Dryden’s Æn. 

2. To defire carneftly. 
But ccvet earneftly the beft gifts. 
ToCo'ver. v.n. To have a ftrong defire. 

The love of money is the root of alf evil, which while 

fome coveted after, they have erred from the faith. a Tim. vi. 
Co'vETABLE. adj. [from covet.] To be wifhed for; to be 
coveted. Die. 
Co'veTIsE. n.f. [convoitife, French.] Avarice; covetou{nefs 
of money. 
Moft wretched wight, whom nothing might fuffice, 
Whofe greedy luft did lack in greateft itore; 
Whofe need had end, but no end covetife. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Co'vEToUus. adj. [convoiteux, French. ] 
1. Inordinately defirous. 
While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain’d with my blood the unhofpitable coaft. Dryden's Æn. 
2. Inordinately cager of money ; avaricious, 


Pope's Effays. 


I Cor. xii. 31. 


An 


An heart they have exercifed with cove/ous praéliccs: 

29a ie tf. 

What he cannot help in bis nature, you muft not account a 
vice in him: you muft in no ways fay he is covetcus. Shake/p. 

Let never fo much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man’s reafoning, and moncy on the other, it is cafy to fore- 
fec which will outweigh. Locke. 

3- Delirous; eager: in a good fenfe. 
Sheba was, never 

More covetous of wifdom and fair virtue, 

‘Than this fair foul fhall be. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtuc that is not his own, 
at the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covet- 
ows of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then 
his intentions are polluted. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Co’verousty. adv. [from covetsus.] Avaricioully ; eagerly. 
If he care not for’t, he will fupply us eafily ; if he covetou/ly 
referve it, how fhall’s get it? Shakefpeare. 
Co'verousness. n.f. [from covetous.] Avarice; inordinate 
defire of money; eagernefs of gain. 
When workmen ftrive to do better than well, 

They do confound their fkill in covetou/ne/s. Shakef. K. Jobn. 

He that takes pains to ferve the ends of csvetoufnefs, or 
minifters to another’s luft, or keeps a fhop of impurities or 
intemperance, is idle in the worft fenfe. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Covetoufnefs debafeth a man’s fpirit, and finks it into the 

, carth. Tillotfon. 
Co'vey. n. f. [couvee, French. ] 

i. A hatch ; an old bird with her young ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of wafps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and begged a fup of him to quench their thirft. L’E/frange. 

A covey of patridges fpringing in our front, put our infantry 
in diforder. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 3. 

There would be no walking in a fhady wood without 
fpringing a covey of toafts. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 112. 

COUGH. n.f. [éuch, Dutch.) A convulfion of the lungs, 
vellicated by fome fharp ferofity. , It is pronounced cff. 

In confumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the ccugh, men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they 
die. Bacon’s Natural Hi/tory, N°. 63. 

For his dear fake long reftlefs nights you bore, 
While rattling coughs his heaving veffels tore. Smith. 
To Coucu. v. n. [kuchen, Dutch.] To have the lungs con- 
vulfed ; to make a noife in endeavouring to evacuate the pec- 
cant matter from the lungs. 
Thou didft drink 

The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 

Which beafts would cough at. Shake/p. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Thou haft quarrelled with a man for coughing in the ftreet, 
becaufe he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain afleep in the 
fun. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

~ The firt problem enquireth why a man doth cough, but not 
“an ox or cow ; whereas the contrary is often obferved. Brown. 
If any humour be difcharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of clearing themfelves, and cafting it up by coughing. 
Ray on the Creation. 
There are who to my perfon pay their court, 
I cough like Horace, and though lean, am fhort, Potes Ep. 
To CoucH. v.a. To eject bya cough; to expectorate. 

If the matter be to be difcharged by expectoration, it muft 
“firft pafs into the fubftance of the lung’, then into the afpera 
arteria, or weafand, and from thence be coughed up, and {pit 
out by the mouth. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Co'UGHER. n. f. [from cough.] One that coughs. Dia. 

Co'vin. 7. f- A deceitful agreement betwecn two or more, 

Co/vine. § to the hurt of another. Cowel. 

Co’vinc. n. f. [from cove.] A term in building, ufed of houfes 
that project over the ground-plot and the turned projecture 
arched with timber, lathed and plaiftered. Harris. 

Coup. [the imperfect preterite of can. See Can.] Was 
able to; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitting the ftory, it is 
that which I defired; but if flenderly and meanly, it is that 
which | could attain unto. 2 Mac. xv. 38. 

What if he did not all the ill he could ? 
Am I oblig’d by that t affilt his rapincs, 
And to maintain his murders? Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Co’urrer. n. fi [culter, Latin.] The fharp iron of the plow 
which cuts the earth, perpendicular to the fhare. 

The Ifraelites went down to fharpen every man his fhare, 
and his coulter, and his ax, and his mattock. xy Sa. xiii. 20. 

Literature is the grindftone to fharpen the couiters, to whet 
their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The plough for fliff clays*is long and broad, and the coulter 

N long, and very little bending, with a very large wing. Mortim. 
CO'UNCIL. n. f. [concilium, Latin J 
r. An aflembly of perfons met together in confultation. 
The chief pricits, and all the council, fought falfe witnefs. 
Mat. xxvi. 59. 

In hiftorics compofed by politicians, they are for drawing 

up a perpetual {cheme of caufes and events, and preferving a 
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conltant correfpondence between the camp and the council 
table. Addifin’s Steétator, N°. 170. 
2. An aflembly of divines to deliberate upon religion. 
Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the 
Chriftian church, or from their fynods or councils. Watts. 
3. Perfons called together to be confulted on any occafion, or 
to give advice. d 
‘They being thus aflembled, are more properly a council to 
the king, the great council of the kingdom, to advife his ma- 
jefty in thofe things of weight and difficulty, which concern 
both the king and people, than a court. Bacon's Adu, to F uiters, 
4. The body of privy counfellors. 
Without the knowledze 
Either of king or ccuncil, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great feal. Shate/p. Henry VITE 
COoUNCIL-ROARD. n. fi [council and board. ] Council-table 5 
table where matters of ftate are deliberated. 
He hath commanded, 
To-morrow morning to the council-board, 
He be convened. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
When fhip-moncy was tranfacted at the council-board, they 
looked upon it as a work of that power they were obliged to 
truft. Clarendon. 
And Pallas, if fhe broke the laws, 
"Muft yield her foe the ftronger caufe ; 
A fhame to one fo much ader’d 
For wifdom at Jove’s council-board. 
CO'UNSEL. n. f. [con/ilium, Latin. ] 
1. Advice; direction. 
Let me give thee coun/e’, that thou mayeft fave thine own 
life. y x 1 Kings, i. 12. 
There is as much difference between the coun/el that a friend 
giveth, and that aman giveth himfelf, as there is betwecn 
the coun/el of a friend and of a flatterer. Bac:n, Effay 28. 
The beft coun/el he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 
ment. Clarendon, b. viii. 
2. Confultation ; interchange of opinions. 
They that lay wait for my foul, take counjel together. 
Pfalm \xxi. 10. 


Swift. 


I hold as little counfe? with weak fear 

As you, or any Scot that lives.  Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of confequences. 

They all confefs therefore, in the working of that firft 
caufe, that coun/el is ufed, reafon followed, and a way ob- 
ferved, Hocker, b.i. felt. 7. 

4. Prudence; art; machination. 

O how comely is the wifdom of old men, and underftand- 
ing and counfel to men of honour. Ecelus. XXv..5. 

There is no wifdom, nor underftanding, nor coun/el againft 
the Lord. Prov. xxi. 30. 

5. Secrecy; the fecrets intrufted in confulting. ` 
The players cannot keep counfel; they'll tell all. Shake/peare. 
6. Scheme ; purpofe; defign. 

The c:unfel of the Lord ftandeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations. Pfal. xxxiii. 11. 

The Lord will bring to light the hidden things of darknefs, 
and will make manifeft the coun/els of the heart. 1 Cor. iv. 5« 

7. Thofe that plead a caufe; the counfellors. This feems only 
an abbreviature ufua] in converfation. 

Your hand, a covenant ; we will have thefe things fet down 
by lawful ccun/el. Shakefpeare’s Cymtelire. 

For the advocates and counfel that plead, patience and gra- 
vity of learning is an effential part of juftice; and an over- 
{peaking judge is no well tuned cymbal. Facon, Effay 5$. 

What fays my coun/el learned in the law ? Popes 
To Co'unseL. v. @. [e-n/tlior, Latin. ] 
1. To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 
But fay, Lucetta, now we are alonc, 
Would’ft thou then ccxznfel me to fall in love? Shake/peare. 
Truth fhall nurfe her; 

Holy and heav’nly thoughts fill coun/el her. Shak. Hen.V III. 

Il] fortune never crufhed that man whom good fortune de- 
ceived not; I therefore have conn/elled my friends never to trui 
to her fairer fide, though fhe feemed to make peace with 
them. Ler, Johnfon’s Difcoveries. 

He fupports my poverty with his wealth, and I coun/e/ and 
inftruct him with my learning and experience. Tayler. 

2. To advife any thing. 
The lefs had been our fhame, 

The lefs his ceunfell’d crime which brands the Grecian 

name. j ‘Dryden's Fables. 
Co/UNSELLABLE. adj. [from cemil] Willing to reccive and 
follow the advice or opinions of others. 

Very few men of fo great parts were more c-r/fellalle than 
he; fo that he would feldom be in danger of great crrours, if 
he would communicate his own thoughts to difquifition.. Clar. 

Co’/unsercor. 1. f. [from counfel,] 
1, One that gives advice. 

His mother was his coxnfelor to do wickedly. 2 Ch». xxii. 3- 

She would be a covn/e‘lor of good things, and a comfort in 
cares. 7 ija. Vill. 9 


2. Death 
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Death of thy foul! Thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfeilors to fear. Shakejpeare'’s Macbeth. 
2. Confidant ; bofom friend. 
In fuch green palaces the firft kings rcign’d, 
i Slept in their fhades, and angels cntcertain’d ; 
With fuch old ccunjellors they did advife, 
And by frequenting facred groves grew wife. Waller. 
3. One whofe province is to deliberate and advife upon publick 
affairs. 
You are a counfellor, 

And by that virtue no man dare accule you. Shak. H.V III 

Of counfellors there are two forts: the firt, confiliarii nati, 
as I may term them ; fuch are the prince of Wales, and others 
of the king’s fons: but the ordinary fort of counfellors are fuch 
as the king, out of a due confideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, withal, of thcir fidelity to his perfon and to his 
crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary 
government. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

4. One that is confulted in a cafe of law ; a lawyer. 
Co’unsELLORSHIP. ^. f. [from counfellor.] “The office or poft 
of a privy counfellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the 
moft part are fuch as cannot well be fevered from the coun- 
feilorfbip. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

To COUNT. v. a. [compter, Fr. computare, Latin. ] 
1. To number; to tell. 
Here through this grate I can count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p.i. 
The vicious count their years; virtuous, their acts. Fobn/. 

For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the fands, or to fum up infinity. South's Sermons. 

When men in ficknefs ling’ring lie, 
They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dryden. 
Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy flaughter’d fons now fmile, and think they won, 

When they can count more Theban ghofts than theirs. Dryd. 
2. To preferve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amoneft them at their certain feafons, and 


leaving them at others. Licke. 
. To reckon; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteoufnefs. Gen. xv. 6. 


Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted into the 
bread we eat; the labour of thofe who broke the oxen, muft 
all be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 

4. To efteem; to account; to reckon; to confider as having a 
certain charaéter, whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehendeth any thing above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
tions in fpeech, we then count it to have fome ufe of natural 
reafon. Hooker, b. i. fea. 6. 

Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. 1 Saz. i. 

Nor fhall I count it heinous to enjoy 

The publick marks of honour and reward 

Conferr’d upon me. Miltons Agonift. l. 991. 

- You would not wifh to count this man a foe ! 

In friendfhip, and in hatred, obftinate. Philips’s Briton. 

5. To impute to; to charge to. 
All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 

Count to extravagance of loofe defcriptien, 
Shall fooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 

To Count. v.n. To found an account or fcheme: with upon. 

I think it a great errour to count upon the genius of a nation 

as a ftanding argument in all ages. Swift. 
Counr. n.f. [compte, French; computus, Latin. ] 
1. Number. 
That we up to your palaces may mount, 
Of blefled faints for to increafe the count. Spenfer’s Epithal. 
By my count, 
I was your mother much upon thefe years. Sh. Ro. and Ful. 
2. Reckoning. 
Since I faw you laft, 
There is a change upon you. 
Well, I know not 
What counts hard fortune cafts upon my face. Shake/peare. 
Count. n.f. [comte, Fr. comes, Latin.) A title of foreign 
nobility; an earl. 
ett’: adj. [from count.) That which may be num- 
bered. 

The evils which you defire to be recounted are very many, 
and almoft countable with thofe which were hidden in the 
bafket of Pandora. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

COUNTENANCE. n. f. [contenance, French. ] 
1. The form of the face; the fyftem of the features. 
So fpake our fire, and by his count nance feem’d 
Entering on ftudious thoughts abftrufe. Milton's Parad. Lof. 
To whom, with count’nance calm, and {oul fedate, 
Thus Turnus. Dryden's Ain. 
2. Air; look. 


VoL. I, 
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Well, Suffolk, yet thou fhalt not fee me bluth; 
Nor change my countenance for this arrett : 
A heart unfpotted is not cafily daunted. Shake/p. Idenry VI. 
3. Calmnefs of look; compoture of face. 
She {mild fevere; nor with a trbubled looky 

Or trembling hand, the fun’ral prefent took ; 

Ev’n kept her count’nance, when the lid remov’d; . 

Difclos’d the heart unfortunately lov’d. Dryden's Fables. 

The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to 
keep his countenance, and never to keep his word. Swift. 

4. Confidence of mien; afpeét of aflurance. 

‘The night beginning to perfuade fome retiring place, the 
gentlewoman, even out of countenance before ihe began her 
{pcech, invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 

We will not make your csuntenance to fall, by the anfwer 
yc fhall reccive. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Their beft friends were out of counterance, becaufe they 
found that the imputations, which their encmies had laid upon 
them, were well grounded. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Your examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out of 
countenance in evcry place; even in private corners it will foon 
lofe confidence. Sprat’s Sermons. 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtue were once 
in practice and countenance at court, a good treatment of the 
clergy would be the ncceflary confequence. Swift. 

It thofe preachers would look about, they would find one 
part of their congregation out of countenance, and the other 
afleep. Swift. 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to a fine wo- 
man, and a man would be out of countenance that fhould gain 
the fuperiority in fuch a conteft: a coquette logician may be 
rallied, but not contradiéted.  Addifon’s Frecho:der, N°. 32. 

It puts the learned in ccuntenance, and gives them a place 
among the fafhionable part of mankind. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

ç. Affeétion or ill-will, as it appears upon the face. 
Yet the ftout fairy, mongft the middeft crowd, 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 

And that great princefs too, exceeding proud; 

That to ftrange knight no better countenance allow’d. Fa. J 

The king hath on him fuch a countenances 
As he had loft fome province, and a region | 
Lov’d, as he loves himfelf. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 
6. Patronage ; appearance of favour ; appearance on any fide 5 
fupport. 

The church of Chrift, which held that profeffion which had 
not the publick allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not fo long ufe the exercife of Chriftian religion but in pri- 
vate. Hooker, b. v. fect. 1. 

His majefty maintained an army here, to give ftrength and 
countenance to the civil magiftrate. Davies on Ireland. 

Now then, we'll ufe 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done, 

Let her who would be rid of him, devife 

His fpeedy taking off. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

This is the magiftrate’s peculiar province, to give countenance 
to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profanenefs. Atterb. 

7. Superficial appearance; fhow; refemblance. 

The election being done, he made countenance of great dif- 

content thereat. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
Oh, you bleffed minifters above ! 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 

Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 

In countenance. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

Bianca’s love 
Made me exchange my {tate with Tranio, . 
While he did bear my countenance in the town. Shake/peare. 
To Co/uNTENANCE. v. a. [from the noun.]} 
1. To fupport; to patronife; to vindicate. 

Neither fhalt thou countenance a poor man in his caufe. Exod. 

This conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 
made out either by experience or reafon. Brown’s Vulg. Err: 

This national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 
and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. Adaif. 

2. To make a fhew of. ; 
Each to thefe ladies love did countenance, f 

And to his miftrefs each himfelf ftrove to advance, Fai. Qu. 

3. To act fuitably to any thing; to keep up any appearance, . 
Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprights; = 
To countenance this horrour. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth: 
4. To encourage; to appear in defence. Te Pe 

At the firft defcent on fhore he was not immured with a 
wooden veffel, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 
boat. 3 Wotton. 

Co'UNTENANCER. 2. f. [from countenance.| One that coun- 
tenances or fupports another. 

Co'unTER. n. f. [from count. ] =~ 

1. A falfé picce of money ufed as a means of reckoning. 

Though thefe half-pence are to be received as money in 

the Exchequer, yct in trade they are no better than counters. 
Swift's Confiderations on Wooa’s Coin. 
2, Moncey in contempt. 
sili Whea 
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When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 

To lock fuch rafcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods! with all your thunder-bolts, 

Dath him to pieces. Shake/peare’s Fulius Cefar. 

3. The form on which goods are viewed and money told in a 
fhop. 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every night; and 
then goes out, and fpends it upon our cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In half-whipt muflin, needles ufelefs lie ; 

And fhuttle-cocks a-crofs the counter fly : 

Thefe fports warm harmlefs. Gay's Trivia. 

Sometimes you would fee him behind his counter felling 
broad-cloth, fometimes meafuring linen. Arbuth. Hif. of 7. B. 

Whether thy counter fhine with fums untold, 
And thy wide-grafping hand grows black with gold. Swift. 
4. Counter of a Hor/e, is that part of a horfe’s forehand that 
lies between the fhoulder and under the neck. Farrier’s Diét. 
Co/unrer. adv. [contre, Fr. contra, Latin. ] 
1. Contrary to; in oppofition to. 

Shall we erect two wills in Gods, and make the will of his 
purpofe and intention run counter to the will of his appro- 
bation? South s Sermons. 

The profit of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, 
are fo far from being always parallels, that frequently they run 
counter one to the othcr. Child’s Difcourfe on Trade. 

He thinks it brave, at his firft fetting out, to fignalize him- 
felf in running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way. 
How chearfully on the falfe trail they cry, 
Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danith dogs. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
3. Contrary ways. 

A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to ufe perfua- 
fions to another, which, at the fame time I am fpeaking, I 
may wifh may not prevail on him: in this cafe, it is plain, the 
will and the defire run counter. Locke. 

4. This word is often found in compofition, and may be placed 
before any word ufed in a fenfe of oppofition. 

That defign was no fooner known, but others of an oppo- 
fite party were appointed to fet a counter-petition on foot. Clar. 

To CounTera’ct. v.a. [counter and aé.] To hinder any 
thing from its effect by contrary agency. 

In this cafe we can find no. principle within him ftrong 
enough to counteraé that principle, and to relieve him. South. 

To CounTERBA‘LANCE. V.a. [counter and balance.] To 
weigh againft; to act againft with an oppofite weight. 

There was fo much air drawn out of the veffel, that the 
remaining air was not able to counterbalance the mercurial 
cylinder. Boyle. 

Few of Adam’s children are not born with fome biafs, 
which it is the bufinefs of education either to take off, or 
counterbalance. Locke. 

CounTERBA‘LANCE, n.f. [from the verb.] Oppofite weight; 
equivalent power. 
But peaceful kings, o’er martial people fet, 

Each others poize and counterbalance are. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchafeable 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppofite feale of com- 
merce, Locke. 

To Countersu’rF, v. a. [from counter and buf.) To im- 
pell in a direétion oppofte to the former impulfe; to ftrike 
back. 

The giddy fhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the diff’rent blows; then fhoots amain, 

"Till counterbuff'd the ftops, and fleeps again. Dryden. 

CounTERBU'FF. 7. f. [counter and buff.] A blow in a con- 
trary direction; a ftroke that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a counterbuff, that, becaufe 
Phalantus was not to be driven from the faddle, the faddle 
with broken girths was driven from the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and fhow 

What houfe you come of, by the blow 

You give fir Quintin, and the cuff 

You ’fcape ©’ th’ fandbags counterbuff. Ben. Fobnfon. 

Co'UNTERCASTER. n. f. [from counter, for a falfe piece of mo- 
ney, and caffer.] A word of contempt for an arithmetician ; 
a book-keeper; a cafter of accounts; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had feen the proof 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muft be let and calm’d 

By debtor and creditor, this counterca/ter. Shake/p. Othello. 

Co’UNTERCHANGE. 7. fe [counter and change. ] Exchange ; 
reciprocation. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her matter, hitting 

Each object with ajoy. The csanterchange 

Ts fev’rally in all. 

To Co'UNTERCHANGE. v.a. To give and receive. 

COUNTERCHA'RM. n.f. [counter and charm.) That by which 
a charm is diflolved ; that which has the power of deftroying 
the efteé&ts of a charm. K 

_ Now touch’d by countercharms they change again, 

And ftand majeftick, and recall’d to men, Pope's Odffey. 


Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline.. 


To CountTercua’rM. v.a. [from counter and charm.) To 
deftroy the effect of an enchantment. 

Like a fpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and fo ccuinter- 
charm all our crimes, that they fhould only be active to pleafe, 
not hurt us. Deca, of Prety,® 

To CounTercne’cK. v.a. [counter and check.] Lo op- 
pofe ; to ftop with fudden oppofition. 
CounTercHe'cx. n. f. [fromthe verb.] Stop; rebuke. 

If again I faid his beard was not well cut, he would fay I 
lye: this is called the countercheck quarrelfome.  Shakefjeare, 

To CounTERDRA'w., v.a. [from counter and draw.) With 
painters, to copy a defign or painting by means of a fine linen 
cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranfparent matter, whereon 
the ftrokes appearing through are traced with a pencil. Chamb. 

COUNTERE'VIDENCE. n. f. [counter and evidence.] Teftimony 
by which the depofition of fome former witnefs is oppofed. 

Senfe itfelf detcéts its more palpable deceits by a counter- 
evidence, andthe more ordinary impofturcs f{eldom outlive the 
firft experiments. Glanville’s Scepf. c. 10. 

We have little reafon to qucftion his teftimony in this 
point, feeing it is backed by others of good credit, and all 
becaufe there is no counterevidence, nor any witnefs that appears 
againtt it. Burnet s Theory of the Earth, 

To COUNTERFEIT. v. a. [contrefaire, French.] 
1. To copy with an intent to pafs the copy for an original ; to 
forge. 
What art thou, 

That counterfeits the perfon of aking? Shake/p. Henry IV. 

It came into this prieft’s fancy to caufe this lad to counter- 
feit and perfonate the fecond fon of Edward IV. fuppofed to 
be murdered. Bacon’s Henry VU. 

There have been fome that could counterfeit the diftance of 
voices, which is a fecondary object of hearing, in fuch fort, 
as when they ftand faft by you, you would think the fpeech 
came from afar off in a fearful manner. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 

Say, lovely dream, where could’ft thou find 

Shadows to counterfeit that face ? Waller. 

It happens, that not one fingle line or thought is contained 
in this impofture, although it appears that they who counter- 
feited me had heard of the true one. Swift. 

2. To imitate; to copy; to refemble. 
And, Oh, you mortal engines, whofe rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
O Eve! in evil hour thou did’ft give ear 

To that falfe worm, of whomfoever taught 

To counterfeit man’s voice. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

To counterfeit, isto put on the likenefs and appearance of 
fome real excellency : Briftol-ftones would not pretend to be 
diamonds, if there never had been diamonds. T2llot/on's Serm. 

Co’unTERFEIT. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. That which is made in imitation of another, with intent to 
pafs for the original; forged; fictitious. 
I learn 

Now of my own experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 

Bear in their fuperfcription ; in profperous days 

They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Milton. 

General obfervations drawn from particulars, are the jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great ftore in a little room; 
but they are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, left, if we take ccunterfeit for true, our fhame be the 
greater, when our ftock comes to a fevere fcrutiny. Locke. 

2. Deceitfu] ; hypocritical. 
True friends appear lefs mov’d than csunterfeit. Rofecmm. 
Co/uUNTERFEIT. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. One who perfonates another; an impoftor. 
I am no counterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfeit ; for he is 
but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of aman, 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 

This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, 
according to whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit, 
yet could think it poffible for him to inftru€ his player, either 
in gefture or fafhions, or in recounting paft matters of his life 
and education, or in fit anfwers to queftions, any ways to come 
near the refemblance of him whom he was to reprefent. Bacen. 

But truft me, child, I’m much inclin'd to fear 


Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addifon’s Ovid. Metam. - 


2. Something made in imitation of another, intended to pafs for 
that which it refembles ; a forgery. 
My father was I know not where, 
When I was ftampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 
Made me a counterfeit; yet my mother fecm’d 
The Dian of that time. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
There would be no ccunterfeits but for the fake of fomething 
that is real; for though all pretenders feem to be what they 
really are not, yet they pretend to be fomething that really is. 
T iitetfon’s Sermons. 
Co'UNTERFEITER. n f. [from counterfeit.] A forger; one who 
Contrives copies to pafs for originals. 
Henry the fecond aitercd the coin, which was corrupted by 
counterfeiters, to the great goad of the commonwealth. Camden. 
L Co/UNTERFEITLY. 
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Co’unTERFFITLy. adv. [from counterfeit.) Falfly, fidtiti- 
oufly ; with forgery. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have my cap 
than my heart, I will practife the infinuating nod, and be off 
to them moft counter feitiy. Shake/pcare’s Coriolanus. 

CounTeRFe’RMENT. 2. f. [counter and ferment.) Ferment 
oppofed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterferment; muft a medly 
of intemperance produce in the body! When I behold a 
fafhionable table, J fancy I fee innumerable diftempers lurking 
in ambufcade among the difhes. Addifon's Speélator, N°. 195: 

CounTERFE'sAnce. n. f. [contrefuifance, French.] The act 
of counterfeiting; forgery. 

And his man Reynold, with fine counter fefance, 

Supports his credit and his countenance.  Hublerd’s Tale. 

Such is the face of falfhood, fuch the fight 

Of foul Duefla, when her borrow’d light 

Is laid away, and counterfefance known. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Co'UNTERFORT. n. f. [from counter and fort.] 

Counterforts, buttrefles or fpurs, are pillars ferving to fup- 
port walls or terraffes, fubject to bulge, or be thrown down. 
Chambers. 

Counrerca’ce. n. f. [from counter and gage.) In Carpentry, 
a method ufed to meafure the joints by transferring the breadth 
of a mortife to the place where the tenon is to be, in order to 
make them fit each other. Chambers. 

CounTERGua’rD. n.f. [from counter and guard.) A {mall 
rampart with parapet and ditch, to cover fome part of the 
body of the place. Military Di. 

Counterti'cnt. n.f. [from counter and light.] A window or 
light oppofite to any thing, which makes it appear to a difad- 
vantage. Chambers. 

To CouNTERMAND. v.a. [contremander, French.] 

1. To order the contrary to what was ordered before ; to con- 
tradict, annul, or repeal a command. 

In ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power countermands their deepeft projects, and fmites their 
policies with fruftration and a curfe. Souths Sermons. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of the gall. Harvey. 

2. To oppofe; to contradi& the orders of another. 

For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourfelves againft God, 
and, as it were, to countermand him: Hooker. 

CounTerma'Np. 7. f. [contrmand, Fr.) Repeal of a former order. 

Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 

But he muft die to-morrow?  Shakef. Mialet for Meafure. 

To COoUNTERMA'RCH. v.n. [counter and march] ` To 
march backward ; to march in indire& ways. 

CoUNTERMA'RCH. n. f. [from the verb.] 

4. Retroceffion ; march backward; march in a different direc- 
tion from the former. 

How are fuch an infinite number of things placed with fuch 
order in the memory, notwithftanding the tumults, marches, 
and countermarches of the animal fpirits? Collier on Thought. 

2. Change of meafures ; alteration of conduct. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards 
by fuch countermarches and retractions, as we do not willingly 
impute to wifdom. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

Cownterma’rk. n. f. [from counter and mark.] 

1. A fecond or third mark put on a bale of goods belonging to 
feveral merchants, that it may not be opened but in the pre- 
fence of them all. 

2. The mark ‘of the goldfmiths company, to fhew the metal is 
{tandard, added to that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horfes, that have out- 
grown their natural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time after it is ftruck, by 
which the curious know the feveral changes in value yhich 

__ they have undergone. Chambers. 

To COUNTERMA'RK. v.a. [counter and mark.) 

A horfe is faid to be countermarked when his corner-tecth 
are artificially made hollow, a falfe mark being made in the 
hollow place, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 
horfe’s age. Farrier’s Dià. 

CounTermi'ne. n.f. [counter and mine.] 

1. A well or hole funk into the ground, from which a gallery or 
branch runs out under ground, to feek out the enemy’s mine, 
and difappoint it. Military Dié?. 

After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
fammed the mouths; but the citizens made a countermine, and 
thereinto they poured fuch a plenty of water, that the wet 
powder could not be fired. Hayward. 

2. Means of oppofition ; means of counteraction. 

He thinking himfelf contemned, knowing no countermine 
againft contempt but terror, began to let nothing pafs, which 
Might bear the colour of a fault, without fharp punifhment. 

Sidney, b. iis 

3. A ftratagem hy which any contrivance is defeated. i 

The matter being brought to a trial of fkill, the countermine 
was only an act of felf-prefervation. L’Efirangey Fab. 37. 

To Counterméne. v.a. [from the noun J 
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t. To delve a paflage into an cnemy’s minc; by which the paw- 
der may evaporate without mifchicf. 
2. To counterwork ; to defeat bv fecret meafures: 

Thus infallibly it muft be, if God do not miraculoufly coun= 
termine us, and do more for us than we can do againit our- 
felves. Decay of Piety. 

CounTERMO“rION. n.f. [counter and motion. } Contrary mo- 
tion ; oppofition of motion. 

That refiftance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one; is 
plain by this, that any body which is prefled, muf needs 
prefs again on the body that prcfles it. Lighy on the Sol, 

If any of the returhing fpirits fhould happen to fall foul 
upon others which are outward bound, thefe coumntermotions 
would overfet them, or occafion a later arrival. Collier. 

COUNTERMU'RE. n. f. [contremur, French.] A wall built up 
behind another wall, to fupply its place. 

The great fhot flying continually through the breach, did 
beat down houfes; but the cexatermure, new built againft the 
breach, ftanding upon a lower ground, it feldom touchcd. 

Knolles’s Hiffory of the Turks. 
CounTERNA’TURAL. adj. [counter and natural.) “Contrary to 
nature. 

A confumption is a counternatural heclick extenuation of the 

_ body. Harvey cn Confumptions. 
CounTERNO'ISE. n. f. [counter and noife.] A found by which 
any other noife is overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a conftant fucceffion of fen- 
fual delights, to charm and lull aflecp. or clfe, by a counternoife 
of revellings and riotous exceffes, to drown the fofter whifpers 
of their confcience. Calaniy’s Sermons. 

COUNTERO'PENING. n. f. [counter and opening.) An aperture 
or vent on the contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the matter re- 
cur to the part difpofed to receive it, and mark the place for a 
counteropening. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Counrerpa‘ce. nofe [counter and face.) Contrary meafure ; 
attempts in oppofition to any fcheme. 

When the leaft counterpaces are made to thefe refolutions, it 
will then be time enouzh for our malecontents. Swift. 

Co/uUNTERPANE. n.f. (contrepoint, French.] A coverlet for 
a bed, or any thing elfe woven in fquares. It is fometimes 
written, according to etymology, counterjcint. 

In ivory coffers I have ftufft my crowns ; 

In cyprefs chefts my arras counterfanes. Shakefpeare. 

COUNTERPA'RT. n. f. [counter and part.] The correfpondent 
part; the part which anfwers to ancther, as the two papers 
of a contract; the part which fits another, as the bey of a 
cipher. 

In fome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the 
Jaws of England ; fo that they feem to be, as it were, copies 
or counterparts one of another. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may pafs for a counter- 
part of this fable. L’Eftrange, Fab. 82. 

Oh counterpart 

Of our foft fex; well are you made our lords: 

So bold, fo great, fo god-like are you form’d, 

How can you love fo filly things as women? Dryd. K. Arth. 

He is to confider the thought of his author, and his words, 
and to find out the counterpart to each in another language. 

Dryden. 

In the difcovery the two different plots look like counter- 

parts and copies of one another, Addifon’s Speciator, N°. 267. 

COUNTERPLE'A. n. f. [from counter and plea.] In law, a repli- 
cation: as if a ftranger to the aétion begun, defire to be ad- 
mitted to fay what he can for the fafeguard of his eftate ; that 
which the demandant allegeth againft this requeft is called a 
counterplea. Cowel. 

ToCounterpio'r. v.a. [counter and plot.] ‘To oppole 
one machination by another ; to obviate art by art. 

COUNTERPLO'T. n.f. [from the verb.] An artifice oppofed 
to an artifice. 

The wolf here, that had a plot upon the kid, was con- 
founded by a cowzterplot of the kid’s upon the wolf; and fuck 
a counterplot it was too, as the wolf, with all his fagacity, was 
not able to fmell out. L’Eftrange, Fab. 174. 

Co'UNTERPOINT. n.f. A coverlet woven in fquares, com- 
monly fpoken counterpain. See CouNTERPANE. 

To COUNTERPO'ISE. v. a. [counter and poije.] 

r. To counterbalance; to be equi-ponderant fo; to act againft 
with equal weight. 

Our fpoil we have brought home, 

Do more than counterpoife a full third part 

The charges of the aétion. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The force and the diftance of weights, counterpsifing one 
another, ought tu be reciprocal. Digby on the Soul. 

2. To produce a contrary action by an equal weizht. 

The heavinefs of thefe hodies muft be counterpoifed by a 

plummet, that may he faftened about the pulley to the axis. 
Wilkinss Math. Magic. 

3 To a& with equal power againft any perfon or caule. 

So many frecholders of Englifh wilt be able to beard and to 
counterp:ife wie rolt Spenfer on Ireland. 

CousTERPO'SE. 
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ColuntERrorse. n. f. [from counter and puife.] / 
1. Equiponderance ; equivalence of weight; equal force in the 
oppolite fcale of the balance. 
Take her by the hand, 

And tell ler fhe is thinc ; to whom 1 promife 

A counterpcife, if not in thy éftate, 

A balance more replete.  Sake/p. All’s well that ends well. 

Faftening that to our exact balance, we put a metalline coun- 
terpoife into the oppofite fcale. Boyles Spring of the Air. 

2. The ftate of being placed in the oppofite fcale of the 
bafance. 
Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden {cales, 

Wherein all things created firft he weigh’d, 

The pendulous round earth, with balane’d air 

In counterpoife. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.\v. l. 999: 
3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. + 

The fecond nobles are a counterpsife to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Bacon, Effay 20. 

Their generals, by their credit inthe army, were, with the 
magiftrates and other civil officers, a fort of counterpoife to the 
power of the people Swift on the Diffent. in Achens and Rome. 

COUNTERPO'ISON. n. f. [counter and poifon.] Antidote ; medi- 
cine by which the effects of poifon are obviated. 

Counter poifons muft be adapted to the caufe ; for example, in 
poifon from fublimate corrofive, and arfenick. Arbuthnot. 

CounTERPRE’ssuRE. n. f. [counter and preffure.] Oppodite 
force ; power acting in contrary directions. 
Does it not all mechanick heads confound, 

That troops of atoms from all parts around, 

Of equal number, and of equal force, 

Should to this fingle point direét their courfe ; 

"That fo the counterpreffure ev'ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions ftay, ? 

And, by a fteady poife, the whole in quiet lay? Blackm. 
CovnTERPROJECT. 7. f. [counter and project. } Correfpondent 

part of a fcheme. 

A clear reafon why they never fent any forces to Spain, and 
why the obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimi- 
nary, was ftruck out of the counterproject by the Dutch. Swift. 

To CouNTERPRO'VE. V. a. [from counter and prove.] To take 
off a defign in black lead, or red chalk, by paffing it through 
the rolling-prefs with another piece of paper, both being 
moiftened with a fponge. Chambers. 

To COUNFERRO'L. v. a. [counter and roll. This is now 
generally written as it is fpoken, control.) To preferve the 
power of detecting frauds by a counter account. 

CounTERRO'LMENT. n.f. [from counterral.] A counter ac- 
count; controlment. 

This prefent manner of exercifing of this office, hath fo 
many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- 
rolments, whereof each, running through the hands, and reft- 
ing in the power of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficient to 
argue and convince all manner of falfhood. Bacon. 

Co'unrerscarp. 2.f. [from counter and fearp.] In fortifica- 
tion, is that fide of the ditch which is next the camp, or pro- 
perly the talus that fupports the earth of the covert-way ; al- 
though by this term is often underftood the whole covert-way, 
with its parapet and glacis; and fo it is to be underftood when 
it is faid the enemy lodged themfelves on the counterfcarp. 

Harris. 

"lo COUNTERSI'GN. v. a. [from counter and fign.] To fign an 
order or patent of a fuperiour, in quality of fecretary, to ren- 
der the-thing more authentick. “hus charters are figned by 
the king, and counterfigned by a fecrctary of ftate, or lord 
chancellor. Chambers. 

COUNTERTE’NOR. n. f. [from counter and tenor.] One of the 
mean or middle parts of mutick ; fo called, as it were, oppo- 
fite to the tenor. Harris. 

[ am deaf for two months together: this deafnefs unquali- 
fies me for all company, except a few fricnds with countertenor 
voices. Swift. 

CounTERTYDE. n.f. [counter and tide.] Contrary tide; fluc- 
tuations of the water. 

Such were our countertides at land, and fo 

Prefaging of the fatal blow, 

Jn your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 
CounTERTIME. 7. f. [counter and time, contretemps, French.] 
1. The defence or refiftance of a horfe, that intercepts his ca- 

dence, and the meafure of his manage. Farrier’s Ditt. 
2. Defence; oppofition. 
Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the countertime to fate. Dryd. Aurengz. 
COUNTERTU'RN. n. f. [counter and turn.] 

The cataftafis, called by the Romans ftatus, the height and 
full growth of the play, we may call properly the countcr- 
urn, which deflroys that expectation, embroils the action in 
new difficulties, and leaves you far diftant from that hope in 
which it found you. Dryden on Dramatick Poe/y. 

To COUNTERVAIL. v. a. [contra and valeo, Latin.] To be 
equivalent to; to have equal force or value; to act agatnft 
with equal powcr. 
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In fome men there may be found fuch qualities as are able 
to countervail thofe exceptions which might be taken apainft 
them, and fuch men’s authority is not lightly to be ihaken 
off, Hooker, b. ii. fect. 7. 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, 

And with important outrage him aflail’d; 

Who, foon prepar’d to field, his {word forth drew, 

And him with cqual valour countervail’d. Fairy Queen, b. ihe 

T'he outward ftreams, which defcend, muft be of fo much 
force as to countervail all that weight, whereby the afcending 
fide, in every onc of thefe revolutions, does exceed the other 5 
and though this may be cffected by making the water-whceels 
larger, yet then the motion will be fo flow, that the fcrew will 
not be able to fupply the outward ftreams. /Vilkins’s Dedalus. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the 
profit at laft will hardly countervail the inconveniencies that go 
along with it. L’Eftrange, Fabie 112. 

CounTERva'IL. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Equal weight; power or value fufficient to obviate any effect 
or objection, 

2, That which has equal weight or value with fomething elfe. 

Surely, the prcfent pleafure of a finful a€t is a poor counter- 
vail for the bitternefs of the revicw, which begins where the 
action ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. 

CounTERVIE'W. 2. f. [counter and view.] 
1. Oppofition ; a pofture in which two perfons front each other, 
Mean while, ere thus was fin’d and judg’d on earth, 
Within the gates of hell fat fin and death, 
In counterview. Maulton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 23%. 
2. Contraft ; a pofition in which two diffimilar things illuftrate 
each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Linger’s character, on purpofe 
to place it in counterview or contraft with that of the other 
company. Swift s Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

To CounTERWO'RK. v a: [counter and work.] To counter- 
aét ; to hinder any effeét by contrary operations. 
But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole: 

That ccunterworks each folly and caprice ; 

That difappoints th’ effect of ev’ry vice. Pope's Eff: cn Man. 

Co’unress. n. f. [comitiffa, Lat. comteffé, French.) The lady 
of an carl or count. 
I take it, fhe that carries up the train, 

Is that old noble lady, the dutchefs of Norfolk. 

—It is, and all the reft are counteffes.  Shakef. Henry VIU. 

It is the peculiar happinefs of the ccunte/s of Abingdon to 
have been fo truly loved by you, while fhe was living ; and fo 
gratefully honoured after fhe was dead. Dryden. 

Countinc-House. n. f. [ccunt and houfe.] “The room appro- 
priated by traders to their books and accounts. 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out money upon land, 
*till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 
well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their counting 
houfes, put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'unTLESs. adj. [from count.) Innumerable ; without num- 
ber ; not to be reckoned. 
Ay, tear for tear, and loving kifs for kifs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 
O, were the fum of thefe that I fhould pay 


Countlef; and infinite, yet would I pay them. Shake/peare. 
But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 

Legions of mifchief, countle/s multitudes 

Of former curfes. Donne. 


By one countle/s fum of woes oppreft, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft, 
We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn 5 
Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we return. Prior. 
I fee, Icry’d, his woes, a countie/s train ; 
I fee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main. Pope's Ody/. 
The feats which, fhining through the chearful land, 
In countle/s numbers, bleft Britannia fees. Thom/. Autumn. 
CO’UNTRY. n.f. [contrie, Fr. contrata, low Latin; fuppofed 
to be contraéted from conterrata. ] 
I. A tract of land; aregion. 
Send out more horfes, fkirre the ccuntry round, 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
They require to be examined concerning the defcriptions of 
thofe countries of which they would be informed. Sprat. 
2. The parts of a region diftant from cities or courts; rural 
parts. 
I fee them hurry from country to town, and then from the 
town back again into the country. Spectator, N°. 620. 
3. The place which any man inhabits. 
4. The place of one’s birth; the native foil. 
The king fet on foot a rcformation in the ornaments and 
advantages of our country. Sprat. 
O, fave my country, heav’n, fhall be your laft. ope. 
5. The inhabitants of any region. 
All the country, in a general Voice, 
Cry’d hate upon him; all their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Co/untry. adi. [This word is fcarcely ufed but in com- 
pofition. } 
t. Ruftick; 
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t. Ruftick; rurals villatick. 

Cannot a country wench know, that having received a fhil- 
ling from one that owes her three, and a fhilling alfo from 
another that owes her three, that the remaining debts in each 
of their hands are equal ? Locke. 

I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot fhould con- 
fine himfelf to country dances. Spettator, N°. 308. 

He comes no nearcr to a pofitive, clear idea of a pofitive in- 
finite, than the country fellow had of the water which was yet 
to pals the channel of the river wherc he ftood. Locke. 

"Valk but with esuntry people, or young people, and you 
fhall find that the notions they apply this name to, are fo odd 
that nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational 


man. Locke. 
‘Ihe low mechanicks of a country town do fomewhat outdo 
him. Locke. 
Come, we'll een to our ccuntry feat repair, 
The native home of innocence and love. Norris. 


2. Remote from cities or courts, and of an intereft oppofite to 
that of courts. 

A country gentleman, learning Latin in the univerfity, re- 

moves thence to his manfion-houfe. Locke. 
3. Peculiar to a region or people. 
She laughing the cruel tyrant to fcorn, fpake in her country 
language. 2 Macabecs, vii. 27. 
4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 
We make a country man dumb, whom we will not allow to 
fpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Co'untTRYMAN. n. f. [from country and man ] 
1. One born in the fame country, or tract of ground. 
Sce, who comes here? 
My countryman; but yet I know-him not. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Horace, great bard, fo fate ordain’d, arofe ; 

And bold as were his csuntrymen in fight, 

Snatch’d their fair actions from degrading profe, 

And fet their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The Britith foldiers a&t with greater vigour under the con- 

duct of one whom they do not confider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addifon on the State of the War. 
2. Aruftick; one that inhabits the rural parts. 
All that have bufinefs to the court, and all countrymen 
coming up to the city, leave their wives in the country. Graunt. 
3. A farmer; a hufbandman. 

-A countryman took a boar in his corn. 
Colunry. 2. f- [comté, Fr. comitatus, Latin.] 
1. A fhire; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, into 

which the whole land is divided, for the better government 
thereof, and the more eafy adminiftration of juftice; fo that 
there is no part of the kingdom, but what lieth within fome 
county. Every county is governed by a yearly officer, called a 
fheriff, who, among other duties belonging to his office, puts 
in execution all the commands and judgments of the king’s 
courts. Of thefe counties four are termed county-palatines, 
as that of Lancafter, Chefter, Durham, and Ely. A county- 
palatine is a jurifdiction of fo high a nature, that whereas all 
pleas, touching the life and the maiming of a man, called 
pleas of the crown, and ordinarily held in the king’s name, 
and which cannot pafs in the name of any other; the chief 
governors of thefe, by fpecial charter from the king, fent 
out all writs in their own name, and did all things touching 
juftice as abfolutely as the prince himfelf in other counties, 
only acknowledging him their fuperior and fovereign. But 
this power has, by a ftatute in Henry VIII. his time, been 
much abridged. Befides the above counties of both forts, 
there are likewife counties corporate, which are certain cities 
or ancient boroughs upon which our princes have thought 
good to beftow extraordinary liberties. Of thefe London is 
one, York another, the city of Chefter a third, and Canter- 
bury a fourth. And to thefe may be added many more; as 
the county of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, the county 
of the town of Haverfordweft, and the county of Litchheld. 
County is, in another fignification, ufed for the county-court 
which the fheriff keeps every month within his charge; either 
by himfelf or his deputy. Of thele counties, one with an- 
other, there. are reckoned thirty-feven in England, befides 
twelve in Wales. Cowel. 
Difcharge your powers unto their feveral counties, 

As we will ours. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ü. 

He caught his death the laft county feflions, wherc he would 

o to fee juftice done to a poor widow- woman and her father- 

lefs children. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 517. 
2, An earldom. 
3. A count ; a lord: now wholly obfolete. 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Chefter, and gave 
that earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the fame ita liberé 
ad gladium ficut rex tenebat Angliam ad coronam. Davies, 
COUPE'E. n. f. [French.} A motion in dancing, when one 
leg is a little bent and fufpended from the ground, and with 
the other a motion is made forwards. Chambers. 
COUPLE. n.f. [couple, Fr, copula, Latin.} 
Vou. I. 


Locke. 


L’Eftrange. 
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1. A chain or tye that holds dogs together: 
PIl keep my ftable-ftand where 

{ lodge my wife ; lIl go in couples with her, 

‘Than when I feel and fee no further truft her.  Shate/p. 

It is in fome fort with friends as it is with dogs in couples 5 
they fhould be of the fame fize and humour. L’Eftrange’s Fab. 

2. Two; a brace. 

He was taken up by a coufle of fhepherds, and by them 
brought to life again. Sidney. 

A fchoolmafter, who fhall teach my fon and your’s, | will 
provide ; yca, though the three do coft me a couple of hundred 

ounds. Ajcham. 

A piece of chryftal inclofed a ccuple of drops, which looked 
like water when they were fhaken, though perhaps they are 
nothing but bubbles of air. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

By adding one to onc, we have the complex idea of a 
couple. Locke. 

3. A male and his female. 
So fhall all the couples three, 
Ever true in loving be. Shate/peare’s Midfum. Night s Dream, 
Oh ! alas! 

I loft a couple, that twixt heaven and earth 

Might thus have ftood, begetting wonder, as 

You gracious couple do. Shakefpeares Winter's Tale. 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where the mar- 
ried couple are permitted, before they contract, to fee one 
another naked. Bacons New Atlantis. 

He faid: the careful coup/e join their tears, 

And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. Dryden, 

All fuccceding gencrations of men are the progeny of one 
primitive couple. Bentley's Sermons. 

To Cv'uPLE. v.a. [copulo, Latin ] 
r. To chain together. 
Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

Leech Merriman, the poor cur is imboft ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d Brach. Shake/p. 

2. To join one to another. 
What greater ills have the heaven’s in ftore, 
To couple coming harms with forrow patt. Sidney, b. ii. 
And whcrefoe’er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 

Still we went coupled and infeparable. Shate/. As you like it. 

Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that it may be one. Exod. xxvi. 11. 

They behold your chafte converfation coupled with fear. 

aa a A 

Their concernments were fo csupl:d, that if nature had not, 
yet their religions would have made them brothers. South. 

That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of reafon, who 
is meafuring fyllables and coupling rhimes, when he fhould be 
mending his own foul, and fecuring his own immortality. Pope. 

3. To marry; to wed; to join in wedlock, 

I hall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may be fit both for 
your honour and your fatisfaction. Sidney. 

I am juft going to aflift with the archbifhop, in degrading a 
parfon who couples all our beggars, by which 1 fhall make one 
happy man. Swift. 

To Co'urLE. v.n. To join in embraces. 

The fountains of waters there being rare, divers forts of 
beafts come from feveral parts to drink; and fo being re- 
frefhed, fall to couple, and many times with feveral kinds. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 77. 
Thou with thy lufty crew, 

Caft wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 

And coupied with them, and begot a race. Milt. Parad. Reg. 

That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by reafon of the 
meeting together of brutes of feveral fpecies, and waters, and 
the promifcuous couplings of males and females of feveral 
fpecies. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

After this alliance, 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with fheep, 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
COUPLE-BEGGAR. n. f. [couple and beggar.] One that makes 

it his bufinefs to marry beggars to each other. 
No couple-beggar in the land, 

F’er join’d fuch numbers hand in hand. 
Co'uPLET. n. f. [French.} 
1, Two verfes; a pair of rhimes. 

Then would they caft away their pipes, and, holding hand 
in hand, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which 
they would ufe in finging fome fhort couplets, whereto the one 
half beginning, the other half fhould anfwer. Sidney, b. i 

Then at the laft, an only couplet fraught 

With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought ; 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 

Pope's Effay on Critici/me 


Swift. 


In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a figh I with it mine ; 
When he can in one couplit fix 
More fenfe than I can do in {, 
It gives me fucha jealous fit, 

I cry, pox ae him and his wit. 


Swift. 
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2. A pair; as of doves. 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
- F’re that her golden coup/ets are difclos’d, 
His filence will fit drooping. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
CO'URAGE. ». f. [courage, Fr. from cor, Latin.] Bravery ; 
active fortitude ; fpirit of enterprife. 
‘The king becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no relith of them. Stakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Their difcipline 
Now mingled with their courage.  Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Hope arms their courage: from their tow’rs they throw 

Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. Dryden. 

Courage, that grows from conftitution, very often forfakes 
aman when he has occafion for it; and when it is only a kind 
of inftin@ in the foul, it breaks out on all occafions, without 
judgment or diferetion. Vhat courage which arifes trom the fenfe 
of our duty, and from the fear of offending Him that made 
us, acts always in an uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reafon. Addifon's Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was the caufe of 
their misfortunes. Swift. 

Coura’Grous. adj. [from courage.] Brave; daring; bold; 
enterprifing ; adventurous; hardy; ftout. 

His is very courageous mad, about his throwing into the 
water. Shakefpeares Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Anil he that is courageous among the mighty, fhall flee away 
naked in that day. Amos, ii. 10. 

Let us imitate the courageous example of St. Paul, who 
chefe then to magnify his office when ill men confpired to 
leffen it. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Coura/ceousty. adv., [from couragecus.] Bravely; ftoutly ; 
boldly. 

The king the next day prefented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields there being open and champaign: the earl courage- 
oufly came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon’s H. VII. 

Coura‘ceousness, ». f. [from courageous.) Bravery; bold- 
nefs; fpirit; courage. 

Nicanor hearing of the manlinefs and the courageou/ne/s 
that they had to fight for their country; durft not try the 
matter by the fword. 2 Mac. xiv, 18. 

COURANT. 
Cou'RANTO. 
1. A nimble dance. 
I'll like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in my 
head: why, he is able to lead her a ccuranto. Shake/peare. 
2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a paper of news. 
To Cours. v. n. [courber, French.] To bend; to bow; to 
ftoop in fupplication. 
In the fatncfs of thefe purfy times, 
Virtue itfelf of vice muft pardon beg, 
Yea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. Shak. Hamlet. 
Co'URIER. 2. f. [couricr, French.) A meffenger fent in hafte ; 
an exprefs; a runner. 

I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. Shake/p. Timon. 

‘This thing the wary bafla well perceiving, for more aflu- 
rance, by fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the taking of 
‘Tauris, and of the enemy’s purpofe, requcfting him with all 
fpced to repair with his army to Tauris. Knolles’s Hiftory. 

COURSE. 2. f. [ecurfe, Fr. curfus, Latin.] 
1. Race; career. 
And fome fhe arms with finewy force, 
And fome with fwiftnefs in the cour/e. Cowley. 
2. Paflage from place to place; progrefs, "To this may be re- 
ferred the course of a river. 

And when we had finifhed our cou/e from Tyre, we came 
to Ptolemais. Aas xxi. 7. 

A light, by which the Argive fquadron fteers 

Their filent cour/e to Ilium’s well known fhore. 

3. Tilt; act of running in the lifts. 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the 

third courfe, he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 
4. Ground on which a race is run. 
. Frack or line in which a fhip fails, or any motion is per- 
formed. 
. Sail; means by which the courfe is performed. 

To the courjes we have devifed ftudding-fails, fprit-fails, 
and top-fails, Raleigh's Effays. 
Progrefs from one gradation to another. 

If fhe live long, 

And in the end mcet the old courfe of death, 

Women will all turn montters. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

When the {tate of the controverfy is plainly determined, it 
muft not be altered by another difputant in the cou/e of the 
diiputation. Watts. 

8. Order of fucceffion ; as, every one in his courfe. 

If any man fpeak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, 
or at the moft by three, and that by courfe; and let one in- 
terpret. 1 Cor. xiv. 27. 

g. Stated and orderly method. 
The duke cannot deny the courfe of law. — Shake/peare. 

If God, by his revealed declaration, firit gave rule to any 


ln. Jf. [courante, French.] See Conant. 


Denham. 
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man, he, that will claim by that title, muftvhave the fame 

pofitive grant of God for his fucceffion; for, if it has not 

direéted the course of its defcent and conveyance, no body can 

fucceed to this title of the firft Ruler. Locke, 
10. Series of fucceffive and methodical procedure. 

‘The glands did refulve during her courje of phyfick, and 

fhe continucth very well to this day. Wifeman's Surgery, 
rt. The clements of an art exhibited and explained, in a me- 

thodical ferics Hence our ceurfes of philofophy, anatoma 

chemiftry, and mathematicks. Chambers, 
12. Conduét; manner of proceeding. 

Grittus perceiving the danzer he was in, began to doubt 
with himfelt what courfe were beft for him to tike. © Knoles. 

‘That worthy deputy finding nothing but a common mifery, 
took the beft courfe he poffibly could to eftablifh a common- 
wealth in Ireland. Davies on freland. 

He placed commiffioners there, who governed it only in a 
courfe of difcretion, part martial, part civil: Davies on Ireland. 

Give willingly what I can take by force ; i 

And know, obedience is your fafelt courje. Dryd. Anrengz. 

But if a right course be taken with children, there will not 
be fo much need of common rewards and punifhiments. Locke. 

> Tis time we fhould decree 

What cour/e to take. Addifon’s Cata. 

‘The fenate obferving how, in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their 
wilelt ccur/e to give way alfo to time. Swift. 

13. Method of lite; train of aétions. 

A woman of fo working a mind, and fo vehement ‘pirits, 
as it was happy the took a good courfe ; for otherwife it would 
have been terrible. Sidney. 

His addition was to courfes vain; 
His companies unletter’d, rude and fhallow; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, fports. Shak. H. V. 
Men will fay, 
That beauteous Emma vagrant cour/es took, 
Her father’s houfe and civil life foriook. 
14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 
It is beft to leave nature to her cour/e, who is the fovereign 


Prior. 


phyfician in moft difeafes. Temple. 
So every fervant took his courfe, 
And, bad at firft, they all grew worfe. Prior. 


15. Catamenia. 

The like happens upon the ftoppage of women’s cour/es, 
which, if not fuddenly looked to, fets them undoubtedly into 
a confumption, dropfy, or fome other dangerous difeafe. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 
16. Orderly ftructure. 

The tongue defileth the whole body, and fetteth on fire 

the conrfe of nature. i James, iii. 6. 
17. [In architecture.] A continued range of ftones, level or of 
the fame height, throughout the whole length of the building, 
and not interrupted by any aperture. Harris. 
18. Series of confequences. - s 
Senfe is of courfe annex’d to wealth and power; ~ 

No mufe is proof againft a golden fhow’r. » Garth. 

With a mind unprepoflefled by do&tors and commentators 
of any fet, whofe reafonings, interpretation and language, 
which I have been ufed to, will of courfe make all chime that 
way; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, feem harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

19. Number of difhes fet on at once upon the table. 
Worthy fir, thou bleed’ft: 
Thy exercife hath been too violent 
For a fecond courfe of fight. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Then with a fecond cour/e the tables load, 

And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryden's Æn. 

You are not to wafh your hands ’till after you have fent up 
your fecond cour/e. Swifi’s Directions to the Cook. 

So quick retires each flying csurfe, you'd {wear 

Sancho’s dread do@or and his wand was there. 

20. Regularity; fettled rule. 

Neither fhall I be fo far wanting to myfelf, as not to defire 

a patent, granted of cour/e to all ufeful projectors. Swift. 
21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they live as if 
they thought there was none; their vows and promifes are no 
more than words of cour/e. L’Eftrange, Fab. 47. 

ToCourse. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To hunt; to purfue. : 
The big round tears 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nofe 
In piteous chafe. Shake/peare’s As vou like it. 
‘The king is hunting the deer; I am curing myfelf. 
Shakelpeare’s Love's Labeur lof. 
Wherc’s the thane of Cawdor ? 

We ceurs’d him at the heels, and had a purpofe 

To be his purveyor. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. To purfue with dogs that hunt in view. 

It would be tricd alfo in flying of hawks, or in cons fing of 
a deer, or hart, with greyhounds.  Bacon’s Natural Aifiory. 

I am continually ftarting hares for you to cowe: we were 
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certainly cut out for one another; for my temper quits an 
amour juft where thine takes it up. Congreve’s Old Butcheior, 
3. To put to {peed ; to force to run. 
When they have an appetite 
To venery, Ict them not drink nor cat, 
And courje them oft, and tire them in the heat. May's Virg 
To Course. v.n. “Torun; to rove about. 
Swit as quickfilver it cour/es through 

The nat'ral gates and allics of the body. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

‘The blood, before cold and fettled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pufillanimity and cowardice; but 
the fherris warms it, and makes it courfe from the inwards to 
the parts extreme. Shake/pcare’s Henry lV, p. ii. 

She did fo courje o’er my exteriours, with fuch a greedy in- 
tention, that the appetite of her cye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning glafs. — Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair. Dry. 
All, at once 

Relapfing quick, as quickly re-afcend 

And mix, and thwart, extincuifh, and renew, 

All ether courfing in a maze of light. = Thom/ou?s Autumn. 

Co’vrser. 1. f. [from courfe; courfer, French. ] 
1. A fwift horfe ; a war horfe: a word not ufed in profe. 
So, proudly pricketh on his cour/er trong, 
And Atin ay him pricks with fpurs of fhame and wrong. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. fanz. 38. 
Then to his abfent gueft the king decrecd 

A pair of courfers, born of heav’nly brecd ; 

Who from their noftrils breath’d etherial fire, 

Whom Circe ftole from her celeftial fire. 

Th’ impatient cour/er pants in every vein, 

And, pawing, feems to beat the diftant plain ; 

Hiils, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d, 

And, e’re he ftarts,’a thoufand fteps are loft. 

2. One who purfues the fport of courfing hares. 
A Icafh is a leathern thong, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk, or a courfir leads his greyhound. Hanmer. 
COURT. n.f. [cour, Fr. hoert, Dut. curtis, low Latin. ] 
1. The place where the prince refides ; the palace. 
Here do you kcep a-hundred knights and fquires, 
Men fo diforderly, fo debauch’d and bold, 
‘That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; Epicurifm and luf, 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac’d palace. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
It {hall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 
Vfaiah, xxvi. 13. 
His care and exactnefs, that every man fhould have his 
due, was fuch, that you would think he had never feen a court : 
the politenefs. and civility with which this juftice was admi- 
niftred, would convince you he never had lived out of one. 
Pris’s Dedication. 
A tuppliant to your royal cout I come. Pope's Ody//ey. 
The hall or chamber where juftice is adminiftred. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent qucftion in the court? Shakefpeare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheft court in Athens, to 
give an account of the doctrine he had preached, concerning 
Jefus and the refurrection, took occafion to imprint on thofe 
magiltrates a future ftate. Alterbury’s Sernions. 
Open fpace before a houte. 
You muit have, before you come to the front, three courts : 
a green <owrt plain, with a wall about it; a fecond court of 
the fame, but more garnifhed, with little turrets, or other 
embellifnments upon the wall; and a third court, to fquare 
with the front, not to be built but inclofed with a naked 
wall. Bacon, Effay 46. 
Suppofe it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the meaneft 
man in the tragedy muft come and difpatch his bufinefs, rather 
than in the lobby or court yard (which is fitter for him), for 
fear the ftage fhould be cleared, and the feenes broken. Dryd. 
4. A fmall opening inclofed with houfes and paved with broad 
ftones. f 
5. Perfons who compofe the retinue of a prince. 

Their wifdom was fo highly efteemed, that fome of them 
were always employed to follow the courts of their kings, to 
advife them. Teirple. 

6. Perfons who are afflembled for the adminiftration of juftice. 
7. Any jurifdiction, military, civil, or ecclefiaftical, 
Mf any noife or foldier you perccive 
Near to the wall, by fome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the covrt of guard. Shak. H. VI. 
The archbifhop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 

Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunftable. — Shate/peare’s Henry VIII. 

I have at laft met with the proceedings of the court baron, 
held in that behalf. Spectator, N°. 623. 

8. The art of pleafing ; the art of infinuation. 
Haft thou been never bafe? Did love ne’er bend 

Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 


Dryden's En. 


Pope. 
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Flatter.me, make thy court, and fay it did; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. Dryd. 4ureng, 

Some fort of people, placing a great part of their happinels 
in flrong drink, are always forward to make ccurt to my 
young-matter, by offering that which they love beft them- 
felves. Lecke, fect. 8. 

I have been confidering why poets have fuch ill fuccefs in 
making their court, fince they are allowed to be the greateft 
and beft of all Alattcrers: the defcét is, that they flatter only 
in print or in writing. Swift to Gay. 

g. It is often ufed in compofition in moft of its fenfes. 
To Court. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To woo; to folicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a fhadow, it flies you; 

Seem to fly it, it will purfue : 

So csurt a miftrefs, fhe denies you ; 

Let her alone, fhe will court you. Ben. Fobnfon's Forf. 

Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Drydens Æn. 
Alas! Sempronius, would{t thou talk of love 

To Marcia, whilft her father’s life’s in danger ? 

Thou might’ft as well court the pale trembling veftal, 

While the beholds the holy flame expiring. Addifen’s Cato. 

Ev’n now, when filent {corn is all they gain, 

A thoufand court you, though they court in vain. 

2. To folicit; to feck. 

Their own eafe and fatisfaction would quickly teach chil- 
dren to eow’ t commendation, and avoid doing what they found 
condemned, Locke on Educatisn, feet. 59. 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour to pleafe. 
CourRtT-CHAPLAIN. 71. [: [court and chaplain.}] One who at- 
tends the king to cclebrate the holy office. 

The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a famous 
court-chapla‘n. Swift. 


Pope. 


-Court-Day. n. f. [court and day.] Day on which juftice is 


folemnly adminiftred. 

The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day 

he fpoke. Arbuth. and Popes Mart. Scrib. 
CourT-pRESSER. 7.). [court and drefér.] One that dreffes 
the court, or perfons of rank ; a flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy ; fuch arts of giving co- 
lours, appearances and refemblances, by this court-dreffer, 
fancy. Locke. 

Court-Favour. n. fi- Favours or benefits beftowed by princes, 

We part with the bleffings of both worlds for pleafures, 
court-favours, and commifhions ; and at laft, when we have 
fold ourfelves to our lufts, we grow fick of our bargain. LEJ, 

Court-Hanp. n. f. [court and hand.| The hand or manner 
of writing ufed in records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make obligations, and write court-hand. Sh. H. VI. 

CourT-LADY. n. f. [court and lady.] A lady converfant or 
employcd in court. 

The fame ftudy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, 
as the appcaring long in the fame clothes or fafhion is to a 
court-lady. Locke. 

Co'urTEOUs. adj. [eurtois, French.] Elegant of manners ; 
polite; well-bred; full of aéts of refpect. 
He hath deferved worthily of his country; 
And this afcent is not by fuch eafy degrees, 
As thofe who have been fupple and courteous to the people. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

They are one while courteous, civil, and obliging ; 
but, within a {mall time aftcr, are fupercilious, fharp, trou- 
blefome, fierce, and exceptious. South's Sermons. 

Co’urTeousLy. adv. [from courteous. ] Refpectiully 5 civilly ; 
complaifantly. 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth 
than their habits bewrayed, yet he let them courtecufly 
pafs. Wotton. 

Whilft Chrift was upon earth, he was not only eafy of accefs, 
he did not only courtecufly receive all that addrefled themfelves 
tohim, but alfo did not difdain himfelf to travel up and down 
the country. Calamy’s Sermons. 

He arrived at the coafl of Alcinous, who, being prevailed 
upon by the glory of his name, entertained him courtcoufly. 

Brooms Not:s on the Odj/fey. 
Co’URTEOUSNESS. 7 J’ [from courteous. ] Civility; com- 
plaifance. 
Co'uRTESAN. 12. J. [cortifuna, low Latin.] A woman of the 
Co'URTEZAN. } town; a proftitute; a {trumpet. 
’ Tis a brave night to cool a courtezan. Shakef. King Lear. 

With them there are no fews, no diffolute houfcs, no 
courtefans, nor any thing of that kind; nay, they wonder, 
with deteftation, at you in Europe, which permit {uch 
things. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The Corinthian is a column, lafcivioufly decked like a 
courtefan. Watton. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope the 
courtezan, {pent his whole eftate upon her. Aadijon’ s Speciatere 

Co/urresy. 7. f. [courtoifie, Fr. cor:efia, Italian, ] 
1, Elegance of manners; civility; complaifance. 
Sir, you are very welcome to our houte : 
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It muit appear in other ways than words, 
Vherefore I {cant this breathing courte/y. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Who have feen his eftate, his hofpitality, his courte/y to 
itrangcrs. Peacham, 
He, who was compounded of all the clements of affability 
and courtefy towards all kind of people, brought himfelf 
to a habit of neglect, and even of rudencfs, towards the 
queen. Clarendon. 
So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his courte/y was blown. Dryd. Fab. 
2. An act of civility or refpect. 
Fair fir, you fpit on me laft Wednefday ; 
You fpurn’d me fuch a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog; and for thefe courte/ies, 
Pll lend you thus much money. Shake: Merchant of Venice. 
Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe 
Return, and force their fcanted csurtejy. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
When I was laft at Exeter, 
The mayor in courte/y fhew’d me the caftle. Shakef: R. II. 
Sound all the lofty inftruments of war, 
And by that mufick let us all embrace ; 
For heav’n to carth fome of us never fkall 
A fecond time do fuch a courte/y.  Shatefpeares Henry IV. 
Other ftates, affuredly, cannot be juftly acc::fed for not 
ftaying for the firft blow ; or for not accepting Polyphemus’s 
courtefy, to be the laft that fhall be eaten up. Bacon. 
3- The reverence made by women. 
Some country girl, fcarce to a court fj bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 
Tf, fupercilious, haughty, proud and vain, 
She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. Dryd. Juven. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefies as if I had been 
her godmother: the truth on’t is, I endcavoured to make her 
look fomething Chriftian-like. Cingreve’s Old Batchelor. 
4. A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others; as, to 
hold upon courtefy. 
5. Courresy of England. A tenure by which, if a man marry 
an inheritance, that is, a woman feifed of land, and getteth 
a child of her that comes alive into the world, though both 
the child and his wife die forthwith; yet, if fhe were in pof- 
feffion, fhall he keep the land during his life, and is called 
tenant per legem Anglia, or by the courte/y of England. Ciwel. 
To Co/urresy. v. n. [from the noun. } 
1. To perform an act of reverence. 
Toby approaches, and court'/ies there to me. Shakefpeare. 
The petty traffickers, 


That court’fy to them, do them reverence. Shakefpeare. 
2. To make a reverence in the manner of ladies. 
If I fhould mect her in my way, 
We hardly court’ fy to each other. Prior. 


Co'URTIER. n. f. [from court.] 
1. One that frequents or attends the courts of princes. 

He hath been a courtier, he {wears. 
If any man doubts that, let him put me to my purgation. I 
have trod a meafure; I have flattered a lady ; I have been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy ; I have 
undone three taylors; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

You are a flattering boy; now, I fee you'll be a courtier. 

Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

You know Iam no courtier, nor verfed in ftate-affairs. Bac. 

The principal figure in a picture, is like a king among his 
courtiers, who ought to dim the luftre of all his attendants. 

Drydens Dufrefney. 
2. One that courts or folicits the favour of another. 
What 

Made thee, all honour’d honeft Roman Brutus, 

With the arm’d reft, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 

‘To drench the capitol? Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people than Richard the IIId. not out of fear, but 
wifdom. Suckling. 

Co'urtine. See CURTAIN. 
Co’uRTLIKE. adj. [court and like.] Elegant; polite. 

Our Englifh tongue is, I will not fay as facred as the He- 
brew, or as learned as the Greck, but as fluent as the Latin, 
as courteous as the Spanifh, as courte as the French, and as 
amorous as the Italian. Camden's Remains. 

Co'urtiiness. n. f. [from courtly] Elegance of manners ; 
grace of mien; complaifance ; civility. 
Co'urrLY. adj. [from court.) Relating or retaining to the 
court ; elegant ; foft; flattering. 
In our own time, (excufe fome courtly flrains) 
No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope's Ep. of Hor. 
Co'urTLY. adv. In the manner of courts; elegantly. 

They can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which ex- 
prefles fo much the converfation of a gentleman, as fir John 
Suckling, Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

Co'urrsuip. n. f. [from court.] 
1. The aét of foliciting favour. 
He paid his courtJh'p with the croud, 
As far as modeft pride allow’d. 


Swift, 
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2. The folicitation of a woman to marriage. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
To courthip, and fuch fair oftents of love, 
As fhall conveniently become you there. Shak. Mirch. of Ver. 
In tedious court/hip we declare our pain, 

And e’re we kindnefs find, firft meet difdain, Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Every man in the time of court/bip, and in the firft entrance 
of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correfpondent’s holi- 
day fuit. Add'fon’s Guardian, N°. 153. 

3. Civility ; clegance of manners. 

My court/xip to an univerfity, 

My modcfty I give to foldiers hare ; 

My patience to a gamefter’s fhare. Donne. 

CO'USIN. n.f. [coufin, Fr. confanguincus, Lat.] Any one col- 
laterally related more remotely than a brother or fifter. 

Macbeth unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops; 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

—Oh, valiant coufin! worthy gentleman, Shakef. Macheth. 
Tybalt, my cufin ! O, my brother’s child ! 

Unhappy fight! alas, the blood is fpill’d 

Of my dear kinfman. Shake/peare’s Romeo and Fulict. 
Thou art, great lord, my father’s fifter’s fon, 

And coufin german to great Priam’s feed. Sh. Troil. and Creff. 

2. A title given by the king to a nobleman, particularly to thofe 
of the council. 

COW. n.f. [in the plural, anciently kime, or keen, NOW Com- 
monly cows; cu, Sax. foc, Dutch.] The female of the bull; 
the horned animal with cloven fect, kept for her milk and 
calves. 

We fee that the horns of oxen and cows, for the moft part, 
are larger than the bulls; which is caufed by abundance of 
moifture, which in the horns of the bull faileth. Bacon. 

After the fever is diminifhed, affes and goats milk may be 
neceflary; yea, a dict of cows milk alone. /? z/eman’s Surgery. 

Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 

He fought himfelf fome hofpitable houfe : 

Good Creton entertain’d his godlike gueft. Dryden's Fables, 

To Cow. v.a. [from coward, by contraction.] To deprefs 
with fear; to opprefs with habitual timidity. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 

Untimely ripp’d.—— 

Accurfed be that tongue that tells me fo; 

For it hath caw’d my better part of man. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

By reafon of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon 
themfelves the preffures of war fo often, that it feems to have 
fomewhat cowed their fpirits. Howel’s Vocal Forefi. 

For when men by their wives are cow’d, 

Their horns of courfe are underftood. Hudibras, p.1i. c. 2. 

Cow-Herp. n. f. [cow and hyyd, Sax. a keeper.] One whofe 
occupation is to tend cows. 

Cow-nouse. n. f. [cow and boufe ] The houfe in which kine 
are kept. 

You muft houfe your milch-cows, that you give hay to in 
your ccw-houfe all night. Mortimer. 

Cow-Leecu. n. f. [cow and leech] One who profefles to 
cure diftempered cows. 

To Cow-LEECH. v.n. To profefs to cure cows. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cow-leeching, yet many of them are very ignorant, efpe- 
cially in the country. Martimer’s Husbandry. 

Cow-wEeED. n. f. [cow and weed.] A fpecies of chervil; which 
fee. 

Cow-WHEAT. n. f. [from cow and wheat.] 

The leaves of this plant grow oppofite by pairs: the fower 
confifts of one leaf; is of an anomalous figure, and di- 
vided into two lips, the nppermoft of which has a fpur, but 
the under one is intire: the fruit is round, and divided into 
„two cells, containing feeds refembling grains of wheat. This 
plant is very common in woods, and fhady places. Miller. 

CO’WARD. n. f. [couard, Fr. of uncertain derivation. 

1. A poltron; a wretch whofe predominant paffion is fear. 

Pyrocles did fuch wonders, beyond belicf, as was able to 
lead Mufidorus to courage, though he had becn born a 
coward. Sidney, b. it. 

There was a foldier that vaunted, before Julius Cæfar, of 
the hurts he had received in his face. Cæfar knowing him to 
be but a coward, told him, You were beft take heed, next 
time you run away, how you look back Bacon, Apoplth. 188. 

Some are brave one day, and cowards another, as great cap~ 
tains have often told me, from their own experience and ote 
fervation. Tempie. 

A coward does not always efcape with difgrace, but fome- 
times alfo he lofes his life. South. 

What can ennoble fots, and flaves, and cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope. 
‘Tremble ye not, Oh friends! and cowards fly, 

Doom'd by the ftern Telemachus to dic! 

2. It is fomctimes ufed in the manner of an adicStive. 

Having more man than wit about me, I drew ; 


And rais’d the houfe with loud and coward cries. Shahe/peart 


Invading fears repel my coward joy, 
And ills forefeen the prefent blifs deftrov. 


Pepe's Odyfiy. 
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Co'warnice. n. f. [from coward.] Fear; habitual timidity 5 
pufillanimity ; want of courage. 
Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead ; 
And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame, 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy Queen. 

Gallant and fearlefs courage will turn into a native and 
heroick valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 
wrong. Aiton on Education. 

None was difgrac’d ; for falling is no fhame, 

And cowardice alone is lofs of fame ; 

The vent’rous knight is from the faddle thrown, 

But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden's Fables. 

This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is prefent to all 
our aftections ; fees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to defert his fervice ; and treafures up, againft the day of his 
wrath, the fecrct cowaraice which deters us from afferting his 
caufe, which prevails on us to complinicnt the vices of the 
great, to applaud the libertine, and laugh with the prophane. 

Rogers, Sermon 4. 
Co'WARDLINESS. 2. f. [from wwardly.] Timidity; cowardice. 
Co'waRDLy. adj. [trom coward. ] 
1. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous. 

An Egyptian foothfayer madc Antonius believe that his 
genius, otherwife brave and coniident, was in the prefence of 
Octavius poor and cswardly. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 940. 

Let all fuch as can enlarge their confciences like hell, and 
ftyle a cowardly filence in Chrift’s caufe difcretion, know, that 
Chrift will one day fcorn them. South’s Sermons. 

2. Mean; befitting a coward. 
I do find it cowardly, and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar. 
Co'warpLY. adu. In the manner of a coward; meanly ; 
vilely. 

He fharply reproved them as men of no courage, who had 
moft cowardly turned their backs upon thcir enemies. Knolles. 

Co'WARDSHIP. 7n. f. [from coward.) The character or quali- 
ties of a coward; meannefs: a word not now in ufe. 

A very difhoneft paltry boy, and more a coward than a 

_ hare: his diflionefty appears in leaving his friend here in ne- 

ceflity, and denying him; and for his coward/hip, afk Fabian. 

Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

To Co'wer. v.n. [cwrrian, Welfh; courber, Fr. or perhaps 

=- borrowed from the manner in which a cow finks ou her knecs. ] 
To fink by bending the knees; to ftoop ; to fhrink. 

Let the pail be put over the man’s head above water, and 

then he cower down, and the pail be preffed down with him. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 155. 
The fplitting rocks cower’d in the finking fands, 
And would not dafh me with their ragged fides. Shake/peare. 
As thus he fpake, each bird and beaft beheld, 
Approaching two and two; thefe c:w’ring low 
With blandifhment, each bird ftoop’d on his wing. Milton, 
Our dame fits cow’ring o’er a kitchen fire ; 
I draw frefh air, and natur<’s works admire. Dryden's Fables. 
Co'wisH. adj. [from To cow, to awe.] Timorous; fearful ; 
mean ; pufillanimous ; cowardly. 
It is the cowz/h terrour of his fpirit, 
‘That dares not undertake: he'll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Co'wKEEPER. x. f. [cow and keeper.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to keep cows. 

The terms ccwkeeper and hogherd, are not to be ufed in 
our poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek lan- 
guage. Brooms Notes on the Odyffey. 

COWL. n. f: [cugle, Saxon; cucullus, Latin. ] 
1, A monk’s hood. 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did fcratch his 
elbow, when he had fweetly invented, to fignify his name, 
faint Francis with his friery cczv/ in a cornfield. Camden's Rem, 

What difter more, you cry, than crown and cowl ? 
I'll tell you, friend, a wife man and a fool. Pope’s Effays. 
2. A veflel in which water is carricd on a pole between two. 
CowL-STAFF. n.f. [cowl and flaff.] The ftaff on which a 
veflel is fupported between two men. 
Mounting him upon a ccwl-flaf, 

Which (toffing him fomething high) 

Hc apprehended to be Pegafus. Suckling. 

The way by a cowl-/laff is fafer: the taf mufe have a 
bunch in the middle, fomewhat wedge-like, and covered with 

"a foft bolfter. Bifemon. 

Co'wsrir. n. f; [cuylippe, Sax. as fome think, from their re- 
femblance of fcent to the breath of a cow; perhaps from 
growing much in pafture-grounds, and often meeting the 
cow's lip.) 

Cowftip is alfo called pagil, grows wild in the meadows, 
and is a fpecies of Primrose, which fee. Miller. 

He might as well fay, that a cow/lip is as white as a 


lily. Sidney. 
_ Where the bee fucks, there fuck I; 
_ In a cowfip’s bell 1 lie. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
Vor. I. 
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Thy little fons 
Permit to range the paftures: gladly they 


Will mow the cowflip pofics, faintly fweet. Philips. 
Cows-LUNGWORT. nf. See MuLLenN, of which it is a 
fpecies. Miller. 


Co’xcoms. n. f. [cock and romb, corrupted from cock’s comb. 
1. The top of the head. i 

As the cockney did to the eels, when fhe put them i’ the 
pafty alive; fhe rapt them o’ th’ coxcombs with a flick, and 
cried down, wantons, down. S/akefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. The comb refembling that of a cock, which licenfed fools 
wore formerly in their caps. 

There take my coxcomb: why, this fellow has banifhed two 
of his daughters, and did the third a bleffing againft his will : 
if thou follow him, thou muft nceds wear my coxcomb. Shakef. 

3. A fop; a fuperficial pretender to knowledge or accomplifh- 
ments. 
I fent to her, 

By this fame coxcomb that we have i’ th’ wind, 

Tokens and letters, which fhe did refend. 

I fcorn, quoth fhe, thou coxcomb filly, 

Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras, p. i. cant. iñi. 

It is a vanity common in the world, for every pretending 
coxcomb to make himfelf one of the party ftill with his betters. 

L’Eftrange, lable 135. 

They overflowed with {mart repartees, and werc only dif- 
tinguilhed from the intended wits by being called cosconibs, 
though they deferved not fo fcandalous a name. Dryd. Dufref. 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of fchools, 
And fome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools. Pope. 
Coxco’micaL. adj. [from coxcomb.] Foppifh; conceited: a 
low word unworthy of ufe. 

Becaufe, as he was a very natural writer, and they were 
without prejudice, without prepoflefion, without affectation, 
and without the influence of coxcomical, feniclefs cabal, they 
were at liberty to receive the impreffions which things naturil- 
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ly made on their minds. Dennis. 
COY. adj. [coi, French, from quietus, Latin.] 
1. Modeft; decent. 
Jafon is as ccy as is a maide ; 
He loked piteoufly, but naught he faid, Chaucer. 


2. Referved; not acceffible; not eafily condefcending to fami- 
liarity. 
And vain delight fhe faw he light did pafs, 
A foe of folly and immodeft toy ; 
Still folemn fad, or fill difdainful coy. Fairy Queen, b. ile 
Like Phoebus fung the no lefs am’rous boy ; 
Like Daphne fhe, as lovcly and as coy. Wa ler. 
At this feafon every {mile of the fun, like the fmile of a coy 
lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. © Popes 
To Coy. v.n. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To behave with referve; to reject familiarity. 
What, coying it again! 
No more; but make me happy to my guft, 
That is, without your ftruggling.  Dryjden’s King Arthur. 
Retire! I beg you, leave me. 
Thus to eey it! 
With one who knows you too! Reawe’s Fane Sire. 
2. To make difficulty ; not to condefcend wittingly. 
If he coy’d 
To hear Cominius fpeak, T'll keep at home. Shat. Coriolan. 
Co'yLy. adv. [from coy.] With referve ; with difinclination to 
familiarity. 
This faid; his hand he coyly fnatcht away 
From forth Antinous’ hand. Chapman's Odvffey, b. it. 
Co'yness. . f. [from coy.] Referve; unwillingnefs to become 
familiar. 
When the fun hath warmed the earth and water, three or 
four male carps will follow a female; and fhe putting on a 
feeming coyne/s, they force her through weeds and flags. /Va/ton. 
When the kind nymph would coyne/s feign, 
And hides but to be found again. 
Co’ystaer. n.f- A fpecies of degenerate hawk. 
One they might truft, thcir common wrongs to wreak : 
The mufquet and the coy/fel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon. Drrden’s Hind and Panther. 
Coz. n.f. A cant or familiar word, contracted from cou/in. 
Be merry, c z; fince fudden forrow 
Serves to fay thus, fome good thing comes to-morrow. Shak. 
Fo CO'ZEN. v.a. [To cofe is in the old Scotch diale&t, as Funtus 
obferves, to chop or change ; whence (ozer, to cheat, becaufe 
in fuch traffick there is commonly fraud.] To cheat; to 
trick; to defraud. 
Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the mufter-mafter 
- view them never fo diligently, ‘et the deputy or general look 
to them never fo exactly, yet they cam cozen them all. Spenfer. 
Goring loved no man fo well but that he would cozen him, 
and theif expofe him to publick mirth for having been cozen’d, 
Clarendon, b. viii: 
Hc that fuffers a government to be abufed by carcleffncfs or 
negle&t, does the fame thing with him that malicioufly and 
corruptly fets himfelf to cozen it. L'Eftrangey Fab. 21. Refice. 
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You are not obliged to aliteral belicf of what the poct 
fays; but you are pleafed with the image, without being 


cozened by the fiction. Dryden. 
What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters, 
and be taught to read, without perceiving it to be any thing 
but a {port. Locke on Education. 

Co’zenace. n. f. [from cozen.] Fraud; deceit; artifice; fal- 
lacy ; trick; cheat. 

Wifdom without honefty is meer craft and cozenage, and 
therefore the reputation of honefty mult firit be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well: a good life is a main argument. 

Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcoveries. 

There’s no fuch thing as that we beauty call, 

It is meer cozenage all ; 
For though fome long ago 

Lik’d certain colours mingl’d fo and fo, 

That doth not tie me now from chufing new. Suckling. 

Imaginary appearances offer themfelves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain thefe counterfeits without the leaft 
fufpicion of their cozenage. Glanv. Scepf. c. 14. 

Strange coz’nage! none would live paft years agains 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of life, think to receive 

What the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryd. Aur. 

But all thefe are trifles, if we confider the fraud and cozenage 
of trading men and fhopkeepers. Swift. 

Co’zener. z. f. [from gozen.] A cheater; a defrauder. 

Indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad, and therefore it be- 

hoves men to be wary. Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 
CRAB. x. f. [cpabba, Sax. krabbe, Dutch. } 
1. A cruftaceous fifh. 

Thofe that caft their fhell are, the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawhfh, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. The 
old fhells are never found ; fo as it is like they fcale off and 
crumble away by degrees. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

The fox catches crab fith with his tail, which Olaus Mag- 
nus faith he himfelf was an eye-witnefs of. Derbam. 

2. Awild apple ; the tree that bears a wild apple. 
Noble {tock 

Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakefp. 

Fetch me a dozen crab-tree ftaves, and {trong ones: thefe 
are but fwitches. Shake/peare’s Henry VIIL 

When roatted crabs hifs in the bowl, 

Then nightly fings the ftaring owl. Shake/peare. 

Imagine you fee him laid forth, newly flain, upon a bier of 
crab-tree and oaken rods. Peacham on Drawing: 

Let him tell why a graft, taking nourifhment from a crab 
ftock, fhall have a fruit more noble than its nurfe and parent. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
3. A peevifh morofe perfon. 
4. A wooden engine with three claws for launching of fhips, or 
heaving them into the dock. Philips. 
5. The fign in the zodiack. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. Creech’s Manil. 

Cras. adj. It is ufed by way of contempt for any four or de- 
generate fruit; as, @ crab cherry, a crab plum. 

Better gleanings their worn foil can boaft, 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb’ring coaft. 

CR A’BBED. adj. [from crab.] 
1. Peevifh ; morofe ; cynical; four. 

A man of years, yet frefh, as mote appear, 

Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 

That him full of melancholy did thew. Fairy Queen, b. ik, 

O, the is 
Ten times more gentle, than her father’s crabbed; 
And he’s compos’d of harfhnefs. Shakefpeare’s Tempeh. 
2. Harfh; unpleafing. ‘ $, 


Dryden. 


That was when 
Three crabbed months had four’d themfelves to death, 
"Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyfelf my love, Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale, 
How charming is divine philofophy ! 
Not harfh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe, 
But mufical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feaft of neétar’d fweets, 
Where no crude furfeit reigns. 
Lucretius had chofen a fubject naturally crabbed, 
3. Difficult; perplexing. 
Befide, he was a fhrewd philofopher, 
And had read ev’ry text and glofs over ; 
Whate’er the crabbed’/? author hath, 
He underftood b’ implicit faith.  Hudibras, ĝi. cant. 1. 
Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 
Are againft gods, you know, and teach us, 
„The god makes not the poct. 
CRA bBEDLY. adv. [from crabbed.| _Peevifhly. 
Cra’BBEDNess, m f. (from crabbed.] 
I; Sournefs of tafte. 


R., Sournels of countenance; afperity of manners. 


Milton, 
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3. Difficulty. 
Cra’Ber. 7. f. 

The poor fifh have enemics enough, befide fuch unħatural 
fifhermen ; as otters, the cormorant, and the craber, which 
fume call the water-rat. Waltons Angler, 

Crans-cyveEs. n.f- They are whitith bodies, from the big- 
nefs of a pea to that of the largeft horfe-bean, rounded on 
one fide and deprefled on the othcr, heavy, moderately hard, 
and without fmell. They are not the eyes of any creature, 
nor do they belong to the crab; but are produced by the com- 
mon crawfifh: the large fea crawfihh alfo affords them ; and 
the ftones arc bred in two feparate bags, one on each fide of 
the ftomach. In July, and part of June and Auguft, when 
the creature cafts its fhell, the ftoncs are not found in their 
places. We have them from Holland, Mufcovy, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and many other places. They are alka- 
line, abforbent, and in fome degree diurctick, Fli/l’s Mat. Wed. 

Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to ftore them- 
felves with crabs-eyes. Boyles Experiments. 

CRACK. n.f. [kraeck, Dutch.] 

1, A fudden difruption, by which the parts are feparated but a 
little way from each other. 

2. The chink, fiflure, or vacuity made by difruption; a narrow 
breach. 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiflure or 
crack of the fkull, either in the fame part where the blow wis 
inflicted, or in the contrary part. Wifeman. 

At length it would crack in many places; and thofe cracks, 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but vet obfcure 
and dark fky-colour. Newton s Opte 

3. The found of any body burfting or falling. 

If I fay footh, I muft report, they werc 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. Shakef. Ma. bethe 
Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whofe carly care had robb’d him of his reft : 
Far off the cracks of failing houfes ring, 

And fhrieks of fubjects pierce his tender breatt. 

4. Any fudden and quick found. 

A fourth ?—ftart eye! 

What will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? Shakef. 

Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, 
that every now and then flew up from the anvil with dreadful 
cracks and flafhes. Addifon’s Guardian, N°, 103. 

5. Any breach, injury, or diminution; a flaw. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannith crack, fing him to th’ ground. Shake/. 
I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miftrefs, 

So fovereignly being honourable. Shuke/p. Winter's Tale. 

6. Crazinefs of intellect. 

7. A man crazed, 

I have invented projects for raifing millions, without bur- 
thening the fubject ; but cannot get the pariiament to liften to 
me, who look upon me as a crack and a projector. Addif. Spec? 

8. A whore; in low language. 

9. A boaft. 

Leafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious eracks, 

All thofe againft that fort did bend their batteries. Spenfer. 

10. Aboafter. ‘Uhis is only in low phrafe. 

ToCrack. v.a. [kraeckeny Dutch.] 

1, To break into chinks; to divide the parts a little from cach 
other. l 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with frefh and warm 
litter out of the ftable, a good thicknefs, left the frofts crack 
them. Mortimer. 

2. To break; to fplit. 

O, madam, my heart is crack’d, it’s crack’d. Shakefpeare. 

Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no 
other reafon but becaufe thou haft hafel-eyes. Sh. Rom. and Ful. 

Should fome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 

And heave below the gaudy monument, 

Would crack the marble titles, and difperfe 

The characters of all the lying verfe. Dryd. Juv. Sat. ro. 

Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings 

Her knell alone, by cracking of ‘her ftrings. 

Honour is like that glafly bubble, 

That finds philofophers fuch trouble; 

Whofe leaft part crack’d, the whole does fly, 

And wits are crack’d to find out why. Hudthras, p. ii. cant. 2. 

3. Todo any thing with quicknefs or fmartnefs. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope’s Epi/t, 

4. To break or deftroy any thing. 

You'll crack a quart together! Ha, will you not? Shake/p. 

Love cools, friendthip falls off, brothers divide: in cities, 
mutinies ; in countries, difcord; in palaces, treafon; and the 
bond cracked ’twixt fon and father. Shake/peare's King Lear. 

5. To craze; to weaken the intelleét. 

I was ever of opinion, that the philofophers ftone, and an 
holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, that 
were their feather in their heads: Bacon’s Holy War. 

He thought none pocts ’till theirbrains were crecés. oi 
Ts 
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To CRACK. v. n. 


1. To burit; to open in chinks, 

By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby we were 
reduced to make ufc of one part, which was ftraight and 
intire. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. To fall to ruin. 
The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. Dryd. Dedic. Æn. 
3. To utter a loud and fudden found. 
I will board her, though fhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shakefpeare. 
4. ‘To boaft: with of. 7 
To look like her, are chimney-fwcepers black. 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright, 
And Ethiops of their {weet complexion crack. 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. Shakef. 
CRACK-BRAINED. adj. [crack and brained.) Crazy; without 
right reafon. 

We have fent you an anfwer to the ill-grounded fephifms 

of thofe crack-brained fellows. Arbuth. and Popes Mart. Scrib. 
CRACK-HEMP. n./. [crack and hemp.] A wretch fated to the 
gallows ; acrack-rope. Furcifer. 
Comc hither, crack-hemp. 
I hope I may chufe, fir. 
—Come hither, you rogue: 
What, have you forgot me? Shake. Taming of the Shrew. 
Crack-Rope. 7. f. [from crack and rope.} A fellow that de- 
ferves hanging. 
CRA'CKER. n.f. [from crack.] 
1. A noify boatting fellow. 
What cracker is this fame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of fuperfluous breath. Shak. K. Fobn. 
z. A quantity of gunpowder confined fo as to burft with great 
noife. 

The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, almoft 

hike a cracker. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
And when, for furious hafte to run, 

They durft not ftay to fire a gun, 

Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 

Made fquibs and crackers overcome. Hudibras, p.iii. c. 3: 

Then furious he begins his march, 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch, 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d, to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 

ToCra’ckLe, v. n. [from crack] To make flight cracks; 
to make {mall and frequent noifes ; to decrepitate. 
All thefe motions, which we faw, 


Arc but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. Danne. 
I fear to try new love, 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 

That crackles underneath them. Dryden: 


Caught her difhevell’d hair and rich attire ; 
Her crown and jewels crackled in the fire. Drydens, Eneid. 
Marrow isa fpecifick in that {curvy which occafions a crack- 
ling of the bones; in which cafe marrow performs its natural 
function of moiftening them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Cra’cKneL. n. f. [from crack.] A hard brittle cake. 
Albee my love he feek with daily fute, 
His clownith gifts and curtefies I difdain, 
His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit. Spenfer’s Pa/?. 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he fells ; 
And with our offerings, help to raife his vails. Dryd. Juv. 
CRA’DLE. n. J: [cpadel, Saxon. ] 
1. A moveable bed, on which children or fick perfons are agitated 
with a {mooth and equal motion, to make them fleep. 
She had indeed, fir, a fon for her cradie, e’re fhe had a huf- 
band for her bed. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. 
His birth, perhaps, fome paltry village hides, 
And fets his cradle out of fortune’s way. Dryd. Ann. Mirad. 
A child knows his nurfe and his cradle, and by degrees the 


Shakefp. 


playthings of a little more advanced age. Locke. 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! fo nigh: a 
To live, is fcarce diftinguifh’d from to die. Prior. 


Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of repofing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Makc languor fmile, and {mooth the bed of death. Pope. 

2.’ It is ufed for infancy, or the firft part of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, and therefore 
wholly trained them up, even from their cradles, in arms and 
military exercifes. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The new duke’s daughter, her coufin, loves her; being 
ever, from their cradles, bred together. Shake/p. As you like it. 

They fhould fcarcely depart from a form of worfhip, in 
which they had becn educated from their cradle. Clarendon. 

2: p? furgeons.] A cafe for a broken bone, to keep off 
preflure. 
4. [With fhipwrights.] A frame of timber raifed along the 
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outfide of a fhip by the bulge, ferving morc fecurely and com- 
modioully to help to launch her. Harris. 
To CRA'DLE. v.a. [from the fubftantive.] To layin a cradle; 
tò rock in a cradle, 

He that hath been cradled in majefty, will not leave the 

thronc to play with beggars. _ Glanv. Apol. 
The tears fteal from our eyes, when in the ftreet 

With fome betrothed virgin’s herfe we meet ; 

Or infant’s fun’ral from the cheated womb, 

Convey’d to earth, and cradled ina tomb. Dryden. 

He fhall be cradled in my ancient fhield, fo famous through 
the univerfities. Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scriblerus: 

CRADLE-CLOATHS. n. f. [from cradle and cleaths.] Bed-cloaths 
belonging to a cradle. 
O could it be prov’d, 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d, 

In cradle-c‘oaths, our children where they lay, 

And call mine Piercy, his Plantagenet ; 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shake/. H.IV. 

CRAFT. n.f. [cnepe, Sax. crefft, in old Welth.] 
1. Manual art; trade, 

I hear an objection, even from fome well-meaning men, 
that thefe delightful crafts may be divers ways ill applied. in a 
land. Watton’s Architecture. 

2. Fraud; cunning; artifice. 
Th’ offence is holy, that fhe hath committed ; 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft, 

Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shakefpeare. 

This gives us a full view of wonderful art and craft, in 
raifing fuch a ftructure of power and iniquity. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 

3. Small failing veffels. : 
‘lo CRAFT. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To play tricks; to prac- 
tife artifice. Now out of ufe. 
You’ve made fair hands, 
You and your crafts! You've crafted fair. Shakef Coriolanus. 
Cra’FTILy. adv. [from crafty.) Cunninglyy artfully; with 
more art than honefty. 

But that which moft impaired his credit was the common 
report that he did, in all things, favour the Chriftians; and 
had, for that caufe, crafttly perfuaded Solyman to take in 
hand the unfortunate Perfian war. Kuelles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

May he not craftily infer 

The rules of friendfhip too fevere, 

Which chain him to a hated truft ; 

Which make him wretched to be juft? Prior. 

CRA'FTINESS. n. f. [from crafty.]} Cunning; ftratagem. 
He taketh the wife in their own craftine/s. Fob, Vv. 13. 
CRA'FTSMAN. n. f. [craft and man.) An artificer; a manu- 
facturer; a mechanick. 
That her became, as polifh’d ivory, 
Which cunning craft/man’s hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. ix. flan. 41. 
What reverence he did throw away on flaves ; 

Wooing poor craft/men with the craft of fmiles. Shak. R. II. 

What a refemblance this advice carries to the oration of 
Demetrius to his fellow craft/men ! Decay of Piety. 

Cra’FTsMasTER. 7^. f. [craft and maffer.) A man fkilled in 
his trade. 

He is not his cra/t/ma/ficr, he doth not do it right. - Shake/p. 

There is art in pride: a man might as foon learn a trade. 
Thofe who were not brought up to it, feldom prove their 
craft{mafter. Coliier on Pride. 

Cra‘Fry. adj. [from craft.] Cunning; artful; full of arti- 
fices; fraudulent; fly. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning. Shakefpeare’s King Fobit. 

This oppreffion did, of force and neceffity, make the Jrifh 
a crafty people; for fuch as are apprefled, and live in flavery, 
are ever put to their fhifts. Davies on Ireland. 

Before he came in fight, the crafty god 

His wings difmifs’d, but ftill retain’d his rod. Dryden. 

No body was ever fo cunning as to conceal their being fo ; 
and every body is fhy and diftruttful of crafty men. Locke. 

CRAG. 2. J. 
1, Crag is, in Britifh, a rough fteep rock; and is ufed in'the 
fame fenfe in the northern counties at this day. Gid/on'’s Camd. 
2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 
And as mount Etna vomits fulphur out, 
With clifts of burning crags, and fire and fmoke. Fairfux. 
Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way, 
Where fpringa down from the fteepy crags do beat. Votton. 
A lion {pied a goat upon the crag of a high rock. L’E/fran, 
3. The neck. 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the cragg fo ftiff and fo ftate. — Spenfer’s Paf, 
4. The fmall end of a neck of mutton: a low word. 
Cra/GcED. adj, [from crag.] Full of inequalities and pro- 
minences. 
On a huge hill, 
Cragged and ftcep, truth ftands. Crofhawn 
Cra/ccepne:s. n. J. [from cregged.]  Fulnefs of crags or pro- 
minent rocks, 4 
That 
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That craggednefs or ftecpnefs of that mountain, maketh 

__ Many parts of it in a manner inacccfhible. Brerewood. 

Cra/cciness. n. f. [from craggy.) The ftate of being craggy. 

Cra/coy. adj. [from crag.] Rugged; full of prominences ; 
rough to walk on, or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 

His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

It was impoffible to pafs up the woody and craggy hills, 
without the lofs of thofe commandcrs. Raleigh's Effays. 

Mountaineers that from Severus came, ; 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden’s Zn. b. viii. 

The town and republick of St. Marino ftands on the tep 
of a very high and craggy mountain. Addifon on Italy, 

To CRAM. v a. [cnamman, Saxon. ] 
1. To ftuff; to fill with more than can conveniently be held. 
As much love in rhime, 

As would be cramm’d up in a fhect of paper, 

Writ on both fides the Icaf, margent and all.  Shakefj eare. 

Being thus crammed in the bafket, a couple of Ford's 
knaves were called. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Thou haft fpoke as if thy eldcit fon fhould be a fool, whofe 
fkull Jove cram with brains. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Cram not in people by fending too faft company after 
company; but fo as the number may live well in the planta- 
tion, and not by furcharge be in penury. Bacon, Effay 34+ 

2. To fill with food beyond faticty. 
You’d mollify a judge, would cram a fquire ; 

Or elfe fome fmiles from court you may defire. King. 

I am fure children would be freer from difcafes, if they 
were not rammed fo much as they are by fond mothers, and 
were kept wholly from flefh the firit three years. Locke. 

Asa man may be eating all day, and, for want of digeftion, 
is never nourifhed ; fo thefe cndlefs readers may cram them- 

felves in vain with intelleciual food. Watts s Improvement. 
But Annius, crafty feer, 
Came cramm d with capon, from where Pollio dines. Dunciad. 
3. To thruft in by force. 
You cram thefe words into mine ears, againft 
The ftomach of my fenfe. Shakefj care’s Tempeft. 
Hufter, quoth Hudibras, this fword 
Shall down thy falfe throat cram that word. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Fate has cramm’d us all into one leafe, 

And that even now expiring. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

In another printed paper it is roundly expreffed, that he will 
cram his brafs down our throats. Swift. 

To Cram. v.n. To eat beyond faticty. 
The godly dame, who fleflily failings damns, 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain cram:. 

Potes Epilogue to Fane Shore. 
Cra’mgo. 1. f. [a cant word, probably without etymology.] A 
play at which one gives a word, to which another finds a 
rhyme; a rhyme. 
So Mevius, when he drain’d his fkull 

To celebrate fome fuburb trull, 

His fimiles in order fet, 

And ev’ry crambo he could get. 

CRAMP. n. f. [érampe, Dut. crampe, French. ] 
1. A fpafm or contraction of the limbs, generally removed by 
warmth and rubbing. 
For this, be fure, to-night thou fhalt have cramp, 

Side-ftitches that fall pen thy breath up. Shake/p. Tcmpe/?. 

In a retreat, he outruns any lacquey ; marry, in coming on, 
he has the cramp. Shakejpeare’s All’s well that ends well. 

The cramp, no doubt, cometh of contraction of finews ; 
which is manifeft, in that it cometh either by cold or dryncfs. 

Bacons Natural Hiflory, N°. 964. 

Hares, faid to live on hemlock, do not make good the tra- 
dition; and he that obferves what vertigoes, cramps, and con- 
vulfions follow thereon, in thefe animals, will be of our 
belief. Brown’s Vulgar Erroursy b. iii. c. 27. 

2. Areftriction; a confinement; obftruction; fhackle. 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, and lays a 

man under incapacities of ferving his friend. L Efirange. 
3. A piece of iron bent at cach end, by which two bodies are 
held together. 

To the uppermoft of thefe there fhouid be faftencd a fharp 
graple, or cramp of iron, which may be apt. to take hold of 
any place where it lights. Ih ilkins’s Mdathem. Magick. 

Cramp. adj. Difficult; knotty: a low term. 
‘Vo Cramp, v-a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pain with cramps or twiches. 
When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, ev’n then 
A wat’rifh humour {well'd, and coz d again. Dryden’ s Virgil, 
2. Toreflrain; to confine; to obftruct ; to hinder. 

It is impoffible to conceive the number of inconveniences 
that will enfue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon, I:ffay 42. 

There are few but find that fome companics benumb and 
cramp them, fo that in them they can neither fpeak nor do any 
thing that is handfome. Glanville’s Scetf. ¢. 24. 

He, who ferves, has flill reftraints Of dread upon his fpirits, 
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which, even in the midft of action, cramps and ties up his 
activity. South's Sermons. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contraét and cramp the fenle of 
prophecies. Burncet’s Theory of the Earth. 

‘The antiquaries are for cramping their fubjects into as nar- 
row a fpace as they can, and for reducing the whole extent 
of a fcience into a few general maxims. Addifon on Italy. 

Marius ufed all endeavours for depreffing the nobles, and 
raifing the people; particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature. Swift on the Diffent. in Ath. and Rome. 

No more 

Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold, . 

But full of life, and vivifying foul. Thomfon's Spring. 

3- To bind with crampirons. 

CramP-FisH. n.f. [from cramp and fih] The torpedo, 
which benumbs the hands of thofe that touch it. 

CrampiRon. n. f. [from cramp and iron.] Sce CRAMP, Senfe 3. 

Cra/naGe. n.f. [cranazium, low Latin.] A liberty to ufe a 
crane for drawing up wares from the veflcls, at any creek of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to make profit of it. It 
fignifics alfo the money paid and taxen for the izme. Cowel. 

CRANE. n. f. [cpan, Sax. raon, Dutch.] 

1. A bird with a long beak. 

Like a crane, or a fwallow, fo did I chatter, Tf, xlvii. 14. 

That {mall infantry warr’d on by cranes. Ailt. Pur. Lof. 

2. An inftrument made with ropes, pullies, and hooks, by which 
great weights are raifed. : 

In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as not to be re- 
moved by any ordinary torce, ycu may then raife it with a 
crane. Mortimer’s Art of Husbardry. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 

The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built, 

Rais’d the trong crane. Thomfon's Autumn, 

3. A fiphon; a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a cafk. 

CRANES-BILL. 1. f [from crane and bill. ] 

1. An herb. 

The leaves are conjugate: the cup confifts of one leaf, 
divided into five parts, expanded in form of a ftar : the flowers 
confift of five leaves, fomewhat refembling a crefted or lipped 
flower, with ten ftamina furrounding the ovary. The fruit is 
of a pentagonal figure, with a beak, containing five feed- 
veflels, in each of which is one tailed feed, which, when 
ripe, is caft forth by the twifting of the beak. It is common 
in feveral parts of England, growing in almoft any foil or 
fituation. Miller. 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, ufed by furgeons. 

CRANIUM. n. f- {Latin.] “Ihe fkull. 

In wounds made by contufion, when the cranium is a little 
nakcd, you ought not prefently to croud in dofüls ; for if that 
contufed ficfh be well digefted, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

CRANK. n.f. [This word is perhaps a contraction of crane- 
neck, to which it may bear fome refemblance, and is part of 
the inftrument called a crane.) 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned fquare down, and 
again turned {quare to the firft turning down ; fo that, ou the 
lait turning down, a leather thong is flipt to tread the 
treddle-whcel about Moaon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

2. Any bending or winding paffage. 

I fend it through the rivers ef your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart; to th’ feat o’ th’ brain ; 

And, through the cranks and cfaccs of man, 

The flrongelt nerves, znd {mail inferiour veins, 

From me receive that natural compctency, 

Whereby they live. Shake/peare’s Corio'axus. 

3. Any conceit formed by twifting or changing, in any manncr, 
the ferm or meaning of a word. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jeft and youthful jollity, 

Quips and craxés, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed fmiles, 

Such as hang on Heke’s check, 


And love to live in dimple fleek. Milton. 
Crank. adj. [from onkraxck, Dutch. Skinrer.] 
1. Healthy ; fprightly : fometimes corrupted to cranky. 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the cragg fo ftiff and fo ftate, 
As cockle, on his dunghil crowing cranke. Sjerfer’s Paf. 


2. Among failors, a fiip is faid to be crank, when, by the form 
of its bottom, or by being loaded too much above, it is liable 
to be overfet. [from ranch, Dut. fick.] 

To Cra/xxur. v.n. [from crant.} ‘Yo run in and out; to 
run in {iexures and windings. 

Sce how this river comes me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the beft of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monftrous cantie out. Shak. Hen IV. 

To Cra’NKLE. v.a. 10 break into unequal furtaces; to break 
into angles. 

Old Vaga’s ftream, 
Forc’d by the fudden fhock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her humid train aflope, 
Crankling her banks. Philips. 
CRA'NKLES. 
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CRA'NgLES: m.f. [from the verb ] Inequalities 5 angular pro- 
minences. 
CRA'NKNESS. N. f. [from crank, | 
1. Health; vigour. 
2. Difpofition to overfet. 
Cranniep. adj. [ivom cranny.) Full of chinks, 
A wall it is, as | would have you think, 

That had in it a crannied hole or chink. Shakefpeare. 

A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron; but fomewhat 
rouzher chopt and crennied, vulgarly conceived the marks of 
Adans teeth. Erown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c.i. 

CRANNY. n.f. (eren, Fr. crea, Latin.] A chink; a cleft; 
a Aure. 

The eye of the underftanding is like the eye of the fenfe ; 
for as you may fce great objects through {mall crannies or 
hotes, fo you may fee great axioms of nature through fmall 
and contemptible inftinces. Bacons Natural Hiflory, N°. gt. 

And therefore beat, and laid about, 

"To find a cranny to creep out. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 

Ina firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh, but with brick or ftone, fitted to the cranntes. 

Dryden's Dedication to the Æncid. 

Within the foaking of water and fprings, with ftreams and 
currents in the veins and crannies. Burnet’s Theo. of the Earth. 

Fle fkipped from room to room, ran up ftairs and down 
ftairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and he pceped into 
every cranny. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fobn Burl. 

Crape. n. j. [crepa, low Latin.} A thin ftuff, loofely woven, 
of which the drefs of the clergy is fometimes made. 
Aad proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 


With fifty yards of crape fall fweep the ftage. Swift. 
Nor thou, lord Arthur, fhall efcape : 

To thee I often call’d in vain, 
Againft that affafiin in crape; 

Yet thou could’ft tamely fee me flain. Swift. 


"Tis from high life high characters are drawn 5 
A faint in crape, is twice a faint in lawn. — Pope, Epifile i. 
Cra’puLence. n. f. [crapula, a furfeit, Latin.] Drunkennefs ; 


ficknefs by intemperance. Dit. 
Cra'PuLoUs. adj. [crapulofus, Lat.] Drunken; intemperate ; 
fick with intemperance. Dit. 


To CRASH. v. n. [a word probably formed from the thing. | 
1. Td make a loud complicated noife, as of many things falling 
or breaking at once. 

There {hall be a great crafhing from the hills. 

When convulfions cleave the lab’ring earth, 

Before the difmat yawn appears, the ground 

Trembles and heaves, the nodding houfes cra/b. 

To Crasu. v.a. To break or bruife. 

“My mafter is the great rich Capulet ; and if you be not of 
the houfe of Montague, I pray you come and crajh a cup of 
wine. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Mr. Warburton has it, crufh a cup of wine. 7A 

To crafp, fays Hanmer, is to be merry : a crafb being, a word itill 
ufed in fome counties for a merry bout. 
It is furcly better to read crack. See CRACK. 
Crasu. n. f. [fromthe verb.] A loud fudden mixed found, 
as of many things b-oken at the fame time. 
Senfelefs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 

Stoops to his bafe; and, with a hideous crap, 

Takes prifoner Pyrrhus’ ear. Shakejțeare s Hamlet. 

Moralizing fat Í by the hazard-table: I look’d upon the 
uncertainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the crafh of 
worlds, with as much contempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRA'SIS. nf. [x;¢o%.] Temperature; conftitution arifing from 
the various properties of humours. j 

Fhe fancies of men are fo immediately diverfifed by the 
individual crafis, that every man owns fomething wherein 
nonc is like him. Glanville's Seeff. c. 15. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luft, and anger, 
as thefe inclinations are founded in a peculiar crafis, and con- 
ftitution of the blood and fpirits. South's Sermons. 

CRASS. ac}. [crafjus, Latin.] Grofs; coarfe; not thin; not 
comminuted; not fubtle ; not confifting of fmall parts. 

Metals are intermixed with the common terreftrial matter, 
fo as not to be difcoverable by human induftry ; or, if difco- 
yerable, fo diffuled and {catered amongft the craffer and more 
unprofitable matter, that it would never be poffible to feparate 
and extract it. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Cralscrvune. N. f. [crafitudo, Latin. ] Grofinefs; coarfenefs; 
thicknefs. 

They muft be but tbin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or 
parchment ; for if thcy have a greater cra/fitude, they will alter 
in their own body, though they fpend not. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The Dead Sca, which vomitcth up bitumen, is of that 
craffitude, as living bodies, bound hand and foot, caft into ite 
have been born up, and not funk. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The terrcftrial matter carried by rivers ipto the fea, is 
fuftained therein partly by the greater crajfitude and gravity of 
the fea-water, and partly by its conftant agitation. /oodward, 


Zeph. i. 10. 


Smith. 
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CRASTINA'TION. n.f. [from craflino, Latin, to-morrow. j 
Delay. Diċ. 
CrarcH. xf. [creche, French; crates, Latin. ] The palifaded 
frame in which hay is put for cattle. 

When being expelled out of Paradife, by reafon of fin, thou 
wert held in the chains of death; I was inclofed in the virgin’s 
womb, I was laid in the cratch, I was wrapped in fwathling- 
cluaths. Hakewill on Providence. 

Crava't, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.) A neck-cloath 5 
any thing worn about the neck. 
Lefs delinquents have been fcourg’d, 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg’d ; 

Which others for cravats have worn 

About their necks, and took a turn. Hudibras, p. ili. cant. 1: 

The reftrictives were applicd, one over another, to her 
throat: then we put her on a cravat. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To CRAVE. v.a. [cnapian, Saxon. ] 
1, To afk with earneftnels ; to afk with fubmiffion; to beg; to 
entreat. . 

What one petition is there found in the wholc litany, 
whereof we thall ever be able at any time to fay, that no man 
living needeth the grace or benefit therein craved at God’s 
hands ? Hooker. 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons ; 

But for the mutable rank-fcented many, 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The poor people not knowing where to hide themfelves 
from the fury of their enemies, nor of whom to crave help, 
fcd as men and women difmayed. Kno'les's Hifl. of the Turks. 

1 would crave leave here, under the word ation, to com- 


prehend the forbearance too of any action propofed. Locke. 
Each ardent nymph the rifing current craves, 
Each fhepherd’s pray’r retards the parting waves. Prior. 
2. To afk infatiably. 
The fubjeéts arm’d; the more their princes gave, 
Th’ advantage only took the more to crave. Denham. 


Pim doft thou mean, who, fpite of all his ftore, 
Is ever craving, and will ftill be poor ? 
Who cheats for halfpence ; and who doffs his coat, 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. iv. 
3. Tolong; to wifh unreafonably. 
Levity pufhes us on from one vain delire to another, in a 
regular viciffitude and fucceflion of cravings and fatiety. L’L£/r. 
He is actually under the power of a temptation, and the 
{way of an impetuous luft; both hurrying him to fatisfy the 
cravings of it, by fome wicked action. South's Sermons. 
4. To call for importunately.. 
Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your bofom; and beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufinefles, 
Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakefpeare’s King Leare 
The antecedent concomitants and effects of fuch a confti- 
tution, are acids, taken in too great quantities ; four eructa- 
tions, and a craving appetite, efpecially of terreftrial and ab- 
forbent fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
5. Sometimes with for before the thing fought. 
Once one may crave for love, 
But more would prove 
This heart too little, that too great. Suckling. 
Cra’ven. n. f. [derived by Skinner from crave, as one that 
craves or begs his life: perhaps it comes originally from the 
noife made by a conqueted cock. ] 
1. A cock conquered and difpirited. 
What, is your creft a coxcomb? 
A comblefs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 
—No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven. Shakefps 
2. A coward; a recreant, 
Upon his coward breaft 
A bloody crofs, and on his craven creft 
A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly.  FairyeQueen, L. i. 
Is it fit this foldier keep his oath ?— 
—He is a craven and a villain elfe. Shake/peare's Henry Ve 
Whether it be 
Beftial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple, 
Of thinking too precifely on th’ event; 
A thought, which quarter’d, hath but one patt wifdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shakefpeare’s Hamicti 
Yct if the innocent fome mercy find 
From cowardice, not ruth did that proceed ; 
His noble foes durft not his craven kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax, b. i. flan. 88. 
To Cra’ven. v.a. [from the noun.] To make recreant or 
cowardly. Hanmer. 


‘Gaintt felf-flaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Craver. n. f. (from crave.] A weak-hcarted fpiritlets fellow. 
It is ufed in Clariffa. 

ToCrauncu. v.a. [ fcbrant/eny Dutch; whence the vulgar fay 
more properly to fraunch. | To crufh in the mouth, The 
word is ufed by Swift. 

Craw. af. [hroe, Danifh.] The crep or firft ftomach of birds. 
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In birds there is no maftication, or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately {wallowed into the crop or craw, or at leaft into 
a kind of ante-{tomach, which I have obferved in many, 

_ efpecially pifcivorous birds. Ray on the Creation. 

Cra'wrisn. n.f. [fometimes written cravfifb, properly crevice ; 
in French ecreviffe.) A {mall cruftaceous fifh found in brooks; 
the {mall lobfter of freth water. 

Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfi/h, thc hodmandod or dodman, and the tortuife. Bacon. 

Let me to crack live crawfish reconrmend. Pope's Hor. Im. 

The common crawfih, and the large fea crawfifh, both 
produce the ftones called crabs-eyes. In part of June, in 
July, and part of Auguft, this animal not only cafts its fhell, 
but its very ftomach is alfo confumed and digefted, by a new 
one growing in its place. Hill on the Materia Medica. 

To CRAWL. v.n. [frielen, Dutch. ] 
1, To creep; to move with a flow motion; to move without 
rifing from the ground, as a worm. 
That crawling infect, who from mud began ; 
Warm/’d by my beams, and kindled into man! Dryd. Zuren. 
The ftreams but juft contain’d within their bounds, 

-By flow degrees into their channels crawl; 

And earth increafes as the waters fall. Dryden. 

A worm finds what it fearches after, only by feeling, as it 
cratuls from one thing to another. Grew’s Cofmol. Oe Te ec. O. 

‘The vile worm, that yeiterday began 

To crawl; thy fellow-creature, abject man ! Prior. 

2. To move weakly, and flowly. 
*Tis our firft intent 

To fhake all cares and bulinefs from our age, 

While we unburthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shakef. K. Lear. 

They like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; and fecretly 
crawling up the battered wails of the fort, got into it. Knoles. 

A look fo pale no quartane ever gave ; 

Thy dwindled legs feem crawling toa grave. Dryd. Juvenal. 

He was hardly able to craw/ about the room, far lefs to look 
after a troubletome bufinefs. — Arbuthn. Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

Man is a very worm by birth, 

Vile reptile, weak and vain! 

A while he crawls upon the carth, 

Then fhrinks to earth again. Swift. 

It will be very neceffary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawl, to watch the ficlds at harveft- 
time. Swift. 

3. To move about hatcd and defpifed. 
Cranmer 

Hath crawl’d into the favour of the king, s 

And is his oracle. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

Reflect upon that litter of abfurd opinions that craw/ about 

* the world, to the difgrace of reafon. South's Sermons. 

How will the condemned finner then craw/ forth, and ap- 

‘pear in his filth and fhame, bcfore that undefiled tribunal? 
South's Sernions. 
Behold a rev’rend fire, whom want of grace 

Has made the father of a namelets race, 

Crawl through the ftreet, fhov’d on, or rudely prefs’d 

By his own fons, that pafs him by unblefs'd! Pope, Ejif i. 

CRA'WLER. 7. /. [from crawl.] A crceper; any thing that 
creeps. 
Cra/yrisH. n.f. [See CRawrisn ] The river lobfter. 

‘Lhe cure of the muriatick and armoniack faltnefs requires 
to ufe flimy meats; as fnails, tortoifes, jellies, and crayfifhes. 

Floyer on the Humours. 
Cra’yon. n. f. [crayon, French. ] 
1. A kind of pencil; a roll of pafte to draw lines with. 
Let no day pafs over you without drawing a line ; that is to 
‘fay, without working, without giving fome ftrokes af the 
pencil or the crayon. Dryden's Dufre noy, 
2. A drawifig or defign done with a pencil or crayon. é 
To CRAZE. v. a. [erajer, French, to break to picces.} 
1. To break; tocruth; to weaken. 

In this confideration the anfwer of Calvin unto Farrel, con- 

cerning the children of Popifh parents, doth feem crazed. Hcok. 
Relent, fweet Hermia; and, Lyfander, yield 

Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Then through the firey pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth. will trouble all his hoft, 

And craze their chariot-wheels. Miton s Parad. Loft, b. xii. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore paffeth to the crazing mill, which, between two 

grinding ftones, bruifeth it to a fine fand. Carew’s Surve}. 
3. Tocrack the brain; to impair the intellect. 
[ lov’d him, friend, 

No father his fon dearer : truc, to tell thee, 

That gricf hath craz’d my wits. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Wickednefs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a chofen 
diftraction; and every finner does wildcr and more extrava- 

_ Bant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this fad difference, that he knows better what 

__ he docs. Tillotfon. 

CRA‘ZEDNEss. n. f [from crazed.) Decrepitude ; brokennefs ; 
diminution of intellect, 


SI hakefpeare. 
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The nature, as of men that have fick bodies, fo likewife of 
the people in the crazedne/s of their minds, poffefled with dif- 
like and difcontentment at things prefent, is to imagine that 
any thing would help them. Hooker, Preface. 

Cra‘ziness. n. f. [from crazy. ] 
1. State of being crazy; imbecillity; weaknefs. 

Touching other places, fhe may be faid to hold them as one 
fhould do a wolf by the ears; nor will I fpeak now of the 
crazine/s of her title to many of them. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

2. Weaknefs of intellect. 

Cra’zy. adj. [ecras?, French. ] 

1. Broken; decrepit. ? 
Come, my lord, 

We will beftow you in fome better place ; 

Fitter for ficknefs and for crazy age. ` Shake/p. Henry VIL 

When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is natural for 
them to groan. L’Eftrange. 

2. Broken witted; fhattered in the intellect. 
The queen of night, whofe large command 

Rules all the fea and half the land, 

And over moift and crazy brains, 

In high fpring-tides, at midnight reigns, 

3. Weak; feeble; fhattered. 
Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate, 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dayden’s Fables. 

Were it poffible that the near approaches of eternity, whe- 
ther by a mature age, a crazy con{titution, or a violent fick- 
nefs, fhould amaze fo many, had they truly confidered. Wake. 

Creacnur. nf. [an Irifh word.] 

In the‘e faft places they kept their creaghts, or herds of cat- 

tle, living by the milk of the cow, without hufbandry or — 


Fiudibras, f. iii. 


tillage. Davies on Ireland. 
To CrEax. v.n. [corrupt from crack.] 
1.. To make a harfh protracted noife. . $ 


Let not the creating of thoes, nor the ruftling of filks, be- 

tray thy poor heart to women. Shake/prare’s King Lear. 
No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryd. Fables. 

2. It is fometimes ufed of animals. 

The creaking locufts with my voice confpire, 
They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce defire. Dryd. Virgil. 

CREAM. n. f. [cremor, Latin.] 

1. The’ unuous or oily part of milk, which, when it is cold, 
floats on the top, and is changed by the agitation of the churn 
into butter; the flower of milk. 

It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 

That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip.  Shake/peare, 

Tam as vigilant as a cat to fteal cream.  Shakefp. Henry 1V. 

Cream is matured and made to rife more fpeedily, by putting 

in cold water; which, as it feemeth, getteth down the whey. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 3:4. 
How the drudging goblin fwet, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly fet ; 
When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 


His fhadcwy flail hath threth’d the corn. Ailton. 
Let your various creams incircled be 
With {welling fruit, juit ravifh’d from the tree. Kinz. 


Milk, ftanding fome time, naturally feparates into an oily 
liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, and more ponderous 
liquor called fkimmed milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. It is ufed for the beft part of any thing; as, the cream of a 
jet. 
ToCream. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather cream. ` 
There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 

Do crea and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 

And do a wilful ftiffnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 

Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shak. Merch, of Ven. 

To Cream. v.a. [fromthe ncun.] 

1. To fkim off the cream. 

2. To take the flowcr and quinteffence of any thing: fo ufed 
fomewhere by Swift. 

CREAM-FACED. adj. [cream and faced.] 
looking. 


Pale; coward- 


Thou cream-fac'd lown, : 
Where got’ft thou that goofe-look, Shakefpeares Ma:beth. 
Creamy. adj [from cream.] Full of cream; having the na- 
ture of cream. 
CRE'ANCE. n./. [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine fmall line, 
faftened to a hawk’s leafh when fhe is frit lured. 
CREASE. n.f. [from creta, Latin, chalk. Skinner.] A mark 
made by doubling any thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufinefs, becaufe 
they go out of the common road: I once defired lord Boling- 
broke to obferve, that the clerks ufed an ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring 
a ftrong hand ; whcreas a fharp penknife would gô out of the 
creafe, and disfigure the paper. Swift. 

To Crease. v.a. {from the noun.) To mark any thing by 
doubling it, fo as to leave the impreffion. 
To CREA‘TE. d. a. (cren Latine] 
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1. To form out of nothing; to caufe to exift. 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth: 
Gen. i. 1. 
We having but imperfect ideas of the operations of our 
_ minds, and much imperfeéter yet of the operations of God, 
run into great difficulties about free created agents, which rea- 


fon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. Locke. 
2. To produce; to caufe; to be the occafion. 
Now is the time of help: your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 
‘To doff their dire diftreffes. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


His abilities were prone to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to great 
errours and many enemies. King Charles. 

They eclipie the cleareft truths, by difficulties of their 
own creating, or no man could mifs his way to heaven for 


want of light. Decay of Piety. 
None knew, ’till guilt created fear, 
What darts or poifon’d arrows were. Rofcommon. 


Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfelf what I had forc’d from fate? Dryd. Aurengz. 

Long abftinence is troublefome to acid conftitutions, by 
the unealinefs it creates inthe ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3- To beget. 
} And the iflue there create, 

Ever fhall be fortunate. Shake/p. Midfunmer-Night’s Dream. 
4 To inveft with any new charaéter. 

Arife my knights of the battle: I create you 

‘Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 

With dignities becoming your eftates. “ Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
5- To give any new qualities; to put any thing in a new ftate. 

The beft Britith undertaker had but a proportion of three 
thoufand acres for himfelf, with power to create a manor, and 
hold acourt-baron. ` Davies on Ireland, 

Crea'rion. n. f. [from create.] 
1. lhe act of creating or conferring exiftence. 

Confider the immenfity of the Divine Love, expreffed in 
all the emanations of his providence; in his creation, in his 
confervation of us. Taylor. 

2. The act of invefting with new qualities or character ; as, the 
creation of peers. 
3- The things created; the univerfe. 
As fubjects then, the whole creation came; 
And from their natures Adam them did name. Denham. 
Such was the faint, who fhone with ev'ry grace, 

Reflecting, Mofes like, his mafter’s face: 

God faw his image lively was exprefs’d, 

And his own work as his creation blefs'd. Dryden’s Falles, 

Nor could the tender new. creation bear 

Th’ exceffive heats or coldnefs of the year. Drydens Virgil. 

~ In days of yore, no matter where or when, 

Before the low creation {warm’d with men. 

_4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 
Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

To feeling as to fight? Or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-opprefled brain? Shakef. Macbeth. 

CREATIVE. adj. [from create ] 
1. Having the power to create. 
2. Exerting the a¢t of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firft 
inftance, and of his creative power, is a refearch teo great 
for mortal enquiry. Soth’s Seriions. 

But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide thought, 

‘Of all his works, creative beauty burns 

With warmelt beam. Thomfon’s Spring. 

CREATOR. n.f. [creator, Latin.] The being that beftows 
 exiftence. 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 

The great creator, from his work return’d 

Magnificent; his fix days work, a world Milt. Parad. Loft. 

When you lie down, clofe your cyes with a fhort prayer, 
commit yourfelf into the hands of your faithful creator; and 
when you have done, truft him with yourfelf, as you muft do 

- when you are dying. Taylor’s Guide to Devetion. 
Cre’aTore. 2./. [creatura, low Latin. ] 
1. A being not felf-exiftent, but created by the fupreme power. 

Were thefe perfons idolaters for the worfhip they did not 
give to the Creator, or for the worfhip they did give to his 
creatures. Stillingfleet’s Defence of Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 

2. Any thing created. 
God’s firft creature was light. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Imperfect the world, and all the creatures in it, muft be 
acknowledged in many refpects to be. Tillotfon, Sermon i. 

3. An animal not human. 
‘The queen pretended fatisfaction of her knowledge only 

In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. Shakef. Cymbeline, 

4. A general term for man. 
Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 
But for his love, and for her own felf-fake, 
She wander’d had from one to other Ind. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
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Mott curfed of all creatures under fky, 
Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 7. 
Though he might burft His lungs to call for help, 
No creature would affift or pity him. Rofcommon, 
5: A word of contempt for a human being. 
Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday ? Shatefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
He would into the ftews, 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour. Shakefpeares Richard Ul. 
Vve heard that guilty creatures, at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the {cene, 
Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prefentl 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature, 
But of thy follies, idle creature. Prior. 
A good poet no fooner eommunicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. Pope. 
6. A word of petty tendernefs. 
And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand ; 
Cry, Oh fweet creature, and then kifs me hard. Shake/pearc. 
Ah, cruel creature, whom do'ft thou defpife ? 
The gods, to live in woods, have left the fkies. Dryd. Virg. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters and fyllables 
by having them pafted upon little tablets. Watts. 
7. A perfon who owes his rife or his fortune to another. 
He fent to colonel Maffey to fend him men, which he, 


being a creature of Eficx’s, refufed. C.arendon. 
The duke’s creature he defired to be efteemed. Clarendon. 


Great princes thus, when favourites they raife, 

To juftify their grace, their creatures praife. Dryd. Aurengz. 

The defign was difcovered by a perfon whom every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man. Swift. 

CRE'ATURELY. adj. [from creature ] Having the qualities of 
a Creature, 
The feveral parts of relatives, or creaturely infinites, may 
have finite proportions to one another. — Cheyne’s Phil. Frin. 
CRE'BRITUDE. n. fi [from creber, frequent, Latin.] Frequent- 
nefs, Did. 
Cre'srous. adj. [from creber, Latin.] Frequent. Dif. 
CRE’DENCE. n. f- [from credo, Lat. credence, Norman Fr.] 
1. Belief; credit. 
Ne let it feem, that credence this exceeds ; 
For he that made the fame was known right well, 
To have done much more admirable deeds ; 
It Merlin was. Fairy Quecn, b.i. cant. 7. flan. 36. 
Love and wifdom, 

Approv’d fo to your majefty, may plead 

For ample credence.  Shakefpeare’s dll’s well that ends well. 

They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true earl, but the triar, finding fome credence in the people, 
took boldnefs in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon’s H.V 1I. 

2. That which gives a claim to credit or belief. 
After they had delivered to the king their letters of credence, 
they were led to achamber richly furnifhed. Hayward, 
CREDE'NDA. n. f. (Latin.] Things to be believed; articles 
of faith; diftinguithed in theology from agenda, or practical 
duties. 

Thefe were the great articles and credenda of Chriftianity, 

that fo much ftartled the world. South's Sermons. 
CRE'DENT. acj. [eredens, Latin.] 
I. Believing; eafy of belief. 
Then weigh what lofs your honour may fuftain, 
If with too credent ear you lif? his fongs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
2. Having credit; not to be queftioned. 
My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular fcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shate/p. ‘ieafure for Mea/ure. 
Crepr’ntiac. n.f. [from credens, Latin] ‘That which gives 
a title to credit; the warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. 

A few perfons of an odious and defpifed country could not 
have filled the world with belicvers, had they not fhown un- 
doubted credentials from the Divine Perfon who fent them on 
fuch a meffage. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Crepisitity. 2. f. [from credible.) Claim to credit; pofibi- 
lity of obtaining belief; probability. 

‘The firft of thofe opinions | fhall fhew to be altogether in- 
credible, and the latter to have all the œedibility and evidence 
of which a thing of that nature is capable Trlotjon, Serm. i. 

Calculate the feveral degrees of credibility and conviction, 
by which the one evidence furpaffeth the other. Atterbury, 

Cre’pIBLe. adj. [credibilis, Latin.] Worthy of credit; de- 
‘ferving of belief; having a juft claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited ; 
and things are made credible, either by the known-condition 
and quality of the utterer,-or by the manifeft likelihood of 
truth in them{elves. Hooke”, b. ii. Sf 4. 

None can demonftrate to me, that there is fuch an ifland as 
Jamaica; yet, upon the teftunony of crediblé perfons, | am 
free from doubt. Tttlotfon, Preface. 

CRe'DIBLENEss. 
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Crr’pinneness. fi [trom credible.] Credibility; worthinefs 
of belief; jut claim to belief. 

The erediblenys of a good part of thefe narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a practifer of phytick in the Eaft Indies. 

Boyle's Hifiory of Firmnefss 
Cre'oiBLY. adv. [from credible] In a manner that claims 
belief. 

This, with the lofs of fo few of the Englifh as is {carce 
credible, being, as kath been rather confidently than credibly 
reported, butof one nian, though not a few hurt. Bacon: 

CREDIT. n» f. [eredit, French.) 
a. Beliet. 

When the people heard thefe words, they gave no credit 
unto them; nor received them. 1 Mac. x. 46. 

I may give credit to reports. Addifon’s Spedtator, N°. 13% 

Some fecret truths, from learned pride conceal’d, 

'To maids alone and children are reveal'd : 

What though no avedit doubting wits may give, 

‘The fair and innocent fhall ftill believe. Pope's Ra. of Lack. 

2. Honour; reputation. 

I publifhed, becaufe I was told I might pleafe fuch as it was 

a credit to pleafe. Pope. 
3. Efteem; good opinion. 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath fo 
many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as thefe empty 
perfons have to maintain the credit of their fuficiency. Bacon. 

His learning, though a poet faid it, 

Before a play, would lofe no credit. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope's Hor. b. ii. 

4. Faith; teftimony. 

We are Contented to take this upon your credit, and to 
think it may be. Hosker, b. iv. fect. 12. 

‘(he things which we properly believe, be only fuch as are 
received upon the credit of divine teftimony. Hooker, b.v. 

‘The author would have done well to have left fo great a 
paradox only to the credit of a fingle affertion, Locke. 

5. Truft repofed. 

Credit is nothing but the expectation of moncy, within 

fome limited time. Locke. 
6. Promife given. 

They have never thought of violating the publick credit, 
or of alienating the revenues to other ufes than to what they 
have been thus affigned. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

7. Influence; power not compulfive ; intereft. 

She employed his uttermoft tredit to relieve us, which was 
as gteat as a beloved fon with a mother. Sidney. 

‘They fent him likewife a copy of their fupplication to the 
king, and defired him to ufe his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Having credit enough with his mafter to provide for his own 
intereft, he troubled not himfelf for that of other men, Claren. 

To Cre'pir. v.a. [credo, Latin. ] 
r. To believe. 


Swift. 


Now I change my mind, 

And partly credit things that do prefage. Shake/p. Jul. Caf. 

To credit the unintelligibility both of this union and mo- 
tion, we need no more than to confider it. Glanv. Scepf. €. 4+ 

2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 
May here her monument ftand fo, 

To credit this rude age; and fhow 

To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue fee. Waller. 

It was not upon defign to credit thefe papers, nor to com- 
pliment a fociety fo much above flattery. Glanv. Scepf. Pref. 

At prefent you credit the church as much by your govern- 
ment, as you did the fchool formerly by your wit. South. 

3. To truft; to confide in. 

4. To admit as a debtor. 
URE'DITASLE. adj. [from credit.] 
1- Reputable; above contempt. 

He fettled him in a good creditable way of living, having 
procured him by his intereft onc of the beft places of the 
country. Arbuthnot s Hiftory of John Bull. 

2. Honourable; eftimable 

The contemplation of things, that do not ferve to promote 
our happinefs, is but a more fpecious and ingenious fort of 
idlenefs, a more pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 

Tillotfon, Sermoni. 
Cre/pITABLENESS. 7. f. [from creditable.] Reputation; efti- 
mation. 

Among all thefe fnares, there is none more entangling than 
the creditablene/s and repute of cuftomary vices. Decay of Piety. 

Cre/piraury. adv. [from creditable. ] Reputably ; without 
difgrace. 

Many will chufe rather to neglect their duty fafcly and 
creditably, than to get a broken pate in the church’s fervice, 
only to be rewarded with that which will break their hearts 
tov. South's Sermons. 

Cre/prror. n.f. (creditor, Latin.] He to wham a debt is 
owed; he that gives credit: correlative to debtor. 
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There came divers of Anthonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that fwear he cannot chufe but break. Shate/pcare. 
I am fo ufed to confider myfelf as creditor and debtor, that 
I often ftate my accounts after the fame manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own foul. Addifon s Speétator, N°. 549. 
No man of honour, as that word is ufually underftood, did 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chafte or tem- 
pera'e, to pay his creditors, to be ufeful to his country, to do 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wife or learned, to re- 
gard his word, his promife, or his oath. Swift. 
CREDV'LITY. n. f. (credu'itè, French ; credulitas, Latin.] Eati- 
nefs of belief; readinefs of credit. 
‘The poor Plangus, being fubje& to that only difadvantage 
of honeit hearts, credulity, was perfuaded by him. Sidney. 
The prejudice of credulity may, in fome meafurc, be cured 
by learning to fet æ high value on truth. Watts's Logick. 
CRE/DULOUS. adj. [credulus, Latin.] Apt to believe; un- 
fufpecting ; eafily deceived. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whofe nature is fo far from doing harm, 
‘That he fufpects nonc. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Cre’puLousness. x. f. [from credulous.} Aptnels to believe; 
credulity. 
Creep. 2. f. [from credo, the firft word of the apoftles creed.] 
1. A form of words in which the articles of faith are campre- 
hended. \ 
The larger and fuller view of this foundation is fet down in 
the creeds of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, fay that one 
who writes a treatife of morality ought not to make in it any 
collection of moral precepts ? Fiddes’s Sermons, 
2. Any folemn profefion of principles or opinion. 
For me, my lords, 
I love him not, nor fear him; there’s my creed. Shakefp. 
To Creek. v.a. [See To Creak.] ‘To make a harib 
noife. 
Shall 1 ftay herey 
Creeking my fhoes on the plain mafonry. 
CREEK. n. f. [cpeccay Sax. reke, Dutch. ] 
1, A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 
As ftreams, which with their winding banks do play, 
Stopp’d by their creeks, run foftly through the plain. Davies. 
They on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 
Where winds with reeds and ofiers whifp’ring play, 
Their unexpected lofs and plaints outbreath’d. Parad. Reg. 
2, A {mall port; a bay; a cove. 
A law was made here to ftop their paflage in every port 
and creek. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Any turn, or alley. 
A back-friend, a fhoulder-clapper ; one that commands 
The paflages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Shake/p. 
Crelexy. adj. [from creek.] Full of creeks; unequal; 
winding. 
Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 
Pour’d forth a water, whofe outgufhing flood 
Ran bathing all the creeky fhore a-flot, 
Whereon the Trojan prince fpilt Turnus’ blood.  Spenfer. 
To CREEP. v. n. [preter. crept; cnypan, Sax. Arepan, Germ.]} 
1. To move with the belly to the ground without legs; as a 
worm. 
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Ye that walk 
The earth, and ftately tread, or lowly creep! Asit. Pa. Loft. 
And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. Miltin. 
If they cannot diftinguith creeping from flying, lec them'lay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto, Dryd, Dedicat. Æn. 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other fupports. 
The grottos cool, with fhady poplars crown’d, 
And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around, Dryden. 
3. To move forward without bounds or leaps ; as infects. 
4. To move flowly and fecbly. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laft fyllable of recorded time.  Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Why fhould a man 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevith ? Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common fenfe, is fafe from 
committing abfurditics; but can never reach the excellence of 
wit. Dryden’s Tyrqnnick Love. 

s. To move fecretly and clandeftinely. 

Pll creep up into the chimney. 
—There thcy always ufe to difcharge thcir birding-pieces: 
creep into the kiln-hole. Shakefp. Merry Wives of binder. 

Whate’er you are, 

That in this defart inaccefhble, 

Under the fhade of mclancholy boughs, 

Lofe and negle&t the creeping hours of time. Shate/peare. 

Of this fort are they which creep into houfes, and lead cap- 
tive filly women. 2 Tim. iii. 6 
$. Thou makcft darknefs, and it is night wherein all the beatts 
of the foreft do creep forth. Pal. civ. 20. 
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Now and then a work or two has crept in to kcep his firft 

defign in countenance. Atterbury. 

6.. To move timoroufly without foaring, or venturing into 
dancers. 

Paradife Loft is admirable; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, thar there are no flats amongft his elevations, when 
it is evident he creeps along fometimes for above an hundred 
lines together ? Dryden. 

We here took a little boat, to creep alone the fea-fhore as 
far as Genoa. Add'fon's Remarks on Italy. 

7. To come unexpected ; to fteal forward unheard and unf{een. 
By thofe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he fics, 
into the favour of poor filly women. Sidney, be ite 
It feems, the marriage of his brother’s wife 
Has crejt too near his confcience. 
No, his confcience 

Has crept too near another lady. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Neceffity enforced them, after they grew full of people, to 
fpread theinfclves, and creep out of Shinar, or Babylonia. 

Raleigh's Hiftory. 

None pretends to know from how remote corncrs of 
thofe frozen mountains, fome of thofe fierce nations firft crept 
Out. Temple. 

{t is not to be expected that every one fhould guard his un- 
derftanding from being impofed on, by the fophiftry which 
creeps into moft of the books of argument. Locke. 

8. To behave with fervility; to fawn; to bend. 
They were us’d to bend, 

To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles; 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 

To holy altars. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

Creeper. x f. [from creep.] 
3, A plant that fupports itfelf by means of fome ftronger body. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length; therefore they are winders or 
creepers; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

2. An iron ufed to flide along the grate in kitchens. 

3- A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 

CREE PHOLE. 2. f. [creep and hele. } 

1. A hole into which any animal may creep to efcape danger. 

2. A fubterfuge ; an excufe. 

CREE'PINGLY. adv. [from creeping.] Slowly; after the man- 
ner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind, was even 

. fuch as, by each degree of Zelmane’s words, creepingly entered 

_ into Philoclea’s. Sidney, b. ii. 

CREMATION. n.f. [crematio, Latin.] A burning. 

CRE'MOR. n. f. [Latin.] A milky fubftance; a foft liquor re- 
fembling cream. 

The food is {wallowed into the ftomach, where, mingled 

_ with diffolvent juices, it is reduced into achyle or cremor. Ray. 
CRE'NATED. adj. [from crexa, Latin.} Notched; indented. 

The cells are prettily crenated, or notched quite round the 

edges; but not ftraited down to any depth. /Voodw. on Foffils. 

Cre'Pane. n.f. [With farriers.] An ulcer feated in the 
midft of the forepart of the foot, caufed by a bilious, fharp, 
and biting humour that frets the fkin, or by a hurt given by 
ftriking of the hinder feet. Farrie’s Did. 

ToCREPITATE. v. n. [crepits, Latia.] To make a finall 
crackling noife. 

CRrePITA TION. x. f. [from crepitate.] 
noife. 

Cre’Pt. particip. [from crecp.] 


A fmiall crackling 


There are certain men crept in unawares. Jude, iv. 
This fair vine, but that her arms furround 
Her marry’d elm, Had crept along the ground. Pope. 


CREPU'SCULE. n. f. [crepu/culumy Lat. ] Twilight.  Dré. 
Crepu’scuLous. adj. [crepufculum; Latin.} Glimmering; ina 
ftate between light and darknefs. 
A clofe apprehenfion of the one, might perhaps afford a 
glimmering light and crepzfculous glance of the other. Brown. 
The beginnings of philofophy were in a crepu/culous ob{cu- 
rity, and it is yet fcarce paft the dawn.  Glanv. Scep/. c. 22. 
CRESCENT. adj. [fromcrefco, Latin.] Increafing $ growing; 
-in a ftate of increafe. 
Ihave feen him in Britain: he was then of a crefcent 
note. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
With thefe in troop 
Came Aftoreth, whom the Phcenicians call’d 
Aftarte, queen of heaven, with cre/cent horns. Aft. P. L. 
Crescent. n. f. [crefcens, Lat.] The moon in her ftate of 
increafe ; any fimilitude of the moon increafing. 
My pow’r’s a crefcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to th’ full. Shake/p. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Or Bađrian fophy, from the horns 
Of Turkith crefcent, leaves all wafte beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton’s Parad. Lof. 
Jove in dufky clouds involves the fkies, 
And the faint crefcent fhoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
And two fair crefcents of tranflucent horn, 
The brows of all their young increafe adorn. Pope’s Ou//ry. 


ole adv. [from crefco, Latin} Increafing; growing. 
OL. 
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So the prince dbfcur'd his contemplation 

Under the veil of wildnefs, which, no doubt, 

Grew like the fummer-grafs; faiteft by night, 

Unfcen, yet crefcive in his faculty. Shakefp. Henry Ws 

Cress. 1. /. [perhaps from crefco, it being a quick grower.] 
An herb. 

Its flower confifts of four leaves, placed in form of a cfofs: 
the pointal arifes from the center of the flower-cup, and beż 
comes a roundifh fmooth fruit, divided into two cells, and 
furnifhed with feeds, generally fmooth. . lt is cultivated as a 
fallad-herb, and chiefly clteemed in the Winter and Spring; 


being one of the warm kind. Miller: 
His court with nettles and with creffes ftor’d, 
With foups unbought, and fallads, bleft his board. Pope: 


Cre'sserr. mf. [croifete, Fr. becaufe beacons had crofies an- 
ciently on their tops ] A great light fer upon a beacon, light- 
houle, or watch-tower. Hanmer. They ftill raile- armies 
in Scotland by carrying about the fire-crofs. 

At my nativity 

The front of heav’n was full of firy fparks, | sean: 

Of burning creffets. Shakefpeare s Henry IV: p.i. 
4 From the arched roof, 

Pendent by fubtle magick, many a row 

Of ftarry lamps, and blazing creffets, fed 

With naphtha and alphaltus, yiclded light 

As from a fky. Milton’ s Paradife Lofi, b.i. 1.726: 
CREST. n. f. [ecrifla, Latin.) 
1: The plume of feathers on the top of the ancient helmet. 

His valour, fhewn upon our crefts to-days 

Hath taught us how to cherifh fuch high deeds, 

Ev’n in the bofom of our adverfaries. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

2, The comb of a cock. 

Others, on ground 
Walk’d firm; tHe cre/fed cock, whofe clarion founds 
The filent hours. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. 4426 
3. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 
Of what efteem cre/’s were, in the time of king Edward 
the third’s reign, may appear by his giving an cagle, which he 
himfelf had formerly born, for a cre/? to William Meoniacute, 
earl of Salifbury. Carmden’s Remains. 
The horn; 
It was a cre/? ere thou waft born: 
Thy father’s father wore it. Shake[peare’s As you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as fome which the posts 

affign to ferpents. 
Their creffs divide, 
And, tow’ring o'er his head, in triumph ride: Dryd. Pirgil. 

g. Pride; fpirit; fire; courage; loftinefs of mien. f 

When horfes fhould endure the bloody fpur; 
They fall their cre/ts. 
Cre'stev. adj. [from creft; crifatus, Latin.) 
1. Adorned with a plume or creft. 
The bold Afcalonites, 
Then grov’ling foil’d their cre/ied helmets in the duft. Mit. 
At this, for new replies. he did not ftay ; 
But lac’d his cre/fed helm, and ftrode away. 

2. Wearing acomb. 

The cre/ted bird fhall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his mafter-piece below. Drsden’s Fables. 

CREST-FALLEN. adj. [cref? and fail.] + Dejeéted; funk 4 

difpirited ; cowed ; heartlefs ; fpiritlefs. 
I warrant you, they would whip me with their fine wits; 
till Ü were as cre/?-fallen as a dried pear. Sh. Mer. W. of Windf. 
‘They prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ftill complaining and cre/t-fallen. Howe!l: 

Cre'sTLeEss. adj. [from creff.] Not dignified with coat- 

armour; not of any eminent family. 
His grandfather was Lionel duke of. Clarence, 
Third fon to the third Edward king of England, 
Sprung creftle/s yeomen from fo deep a root. Shakefpeare. 

CRETA‘CEOUS. adj. [creta, chalk, Lat.], Abounding with 
chalk ; having the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 

What gives the light, feems hard to fay; whethcr it be the 

cretaceous falt, the nitrous falt, or fome igneous particles. Grew. 
Nor from the fable ground expect fuccefs, . 

Nor from crétaceous, {tubborn and jeiune. Pòilips: 

CRETA'TED. adj. [cretatus, Latin.] Rubbed with chalk. Dié?. 

CRrE'vIcE. n.f. [from crever, Fr. crcpare, Latin, to burt ] A 
crack; acleft; a narrow opening. 

I pried me through the crevice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two fons heads. Shate/peare. 
I thought it no breach of good-manners to peep at a crevice, 
and look in at people fo well employed. Addijon’s Spe€lator. 

CREW. n. f. [probably from cpud, Saxon. ] : 

1. A company of people affociated for any purpofe; as galant 
crew, for troops. Chevy-chafe. 

‘There a noble acw 
OF lords and ladies ftood on every fide, 
Which, with their prefence fair, the place much beautify’de 
Fairy Queen, b, i. cant. 4, Sanz. 7 
24 The company of a fhip. 


Shake/peares 


Dryden, 
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The anchors drop’d, his crew the veflels moor, Dryd. Zn. 
3. It is now gencrally ufcd in a bad tenfe. 
One of the banifh’d crew, 
{ fear, hath ventur’d trom the decp, to raife 
New troubles. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 4573s 
He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden tow’rds the weft, fhall find 
The plain. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 38. 
The laft was he, whofe thunder flew 
Vhe Titan race, a rebel crew. 
Crew. [the preverit of crow. 
Cre’wer. 2. f. [Aewel, Dutch.] Yarn twifted and wound on 
a knot or ball. 
Take filk or crewel, gold or filver thread, and make thefe 
faft at the bent of the hook. Walton's Angler. 
CRIB. n. f. [enybbe, Sax. crib, German.] 
1. The rack or manger of a ftable. 
Let a beaft be lord of beafts, and his crib fhall fand at the 
king's meffe. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
The fteer and lion at one crib fhall meet, 
And harmlefs ferpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 
2. The ftall or cabbin of an ox. 
3. Afmall habitation; a cottage. 
Why rather, fleep, lieit thou in fmokey cribs, 
Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee, 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great? Shake/peare. 
To Crrg. v.a. [from the noun.] To fhut up in a narrow 
habitation ; to confine; to cage. 
Now I’m cabbin’d, cribt’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
CRI'BBAGE. n. f. A game at cards. 
CRI'BBLE. n. f. [eribrum, Latin.] A corn-fieve. Dia. 
CRIBRA’'TION. n. f. [cribro, Latin.] The act of fifting, or 
feparating by a fieve. 
Crick. 2. f. 
1. [from cricco, Italian.] ‘The noife of a door. 
2. [from cpyce; Saxon, a ftake.] A painful ftiffnefs in the 
neck. 
CRICKET. n. f. (krekel, from kreken, to make a noife, Dutch. ] 
1. An infc&t that fqueaks or chirps about ovens and fireplaces. 
Didit thou not hear a noife? 
—I heard the owl fcream, and the crickets cry. Shakef. Macb. 
Far from all refort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton. 
The folemn death-watch click’d the hour fhe dy’d, 
And fhrilling crickets in the chimney cry’d. Gay's Paflorals, 
2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ftick.] A fport, at which the con- 
tenders drive a ball with fticks in oppofition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call ; 
The fenator at cricket urge the ball. Popes Dunciad, b. iv. 
3. [from ériechen, Germ. tocreep.] A low feat or ftool. 
Crier. 2. f. [from cry.) The officer whofe bufinefs is to 
cry or make proclamation. 
He openeth his mouth like a crier. Ecclus. xx. 15. 
The criers command filence, and the whole multitude 
prefent ftand in a fufpence. Brerewood on Languages. 
The crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious food. Dry. 
CRIME. x. /. [crimen, Lat. crime, French.) An act contrary 
to right ; an offence; a great fault; an act of wickednefs. 

High God be witnefs, that I guiltlefs am ; 
But if yourfelf, fir knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 
With crime do not it cover, but difclofe the fame. Fairy Qu. 
No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. Pope. 
Cri’MFFUL. adj. [from crime and full.) Wicked; criminal; 
faulty in a high degree ; contrary to duty; contrary to virtue. 
You proceeded not againft thefe feats, 
So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Cri/MELESS. adj. [from crime.] Innocent; without crime. 
My foes could not procure me any {cathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crizmele/s. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
Cri/MINAL. adj. [from crime.] 
1. Faulty; contrary to right; contrary to duty; contrary to 
law. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft, 
That clear fhe died from blemith criminal. Fairy Quen, b. ii. 
What we approve in our friend, we can hardly be induced 
to think criminal in ourfelves. Rogers, Serm. iv. 
2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not innocent. 
The neglect of any of the relative duties, render us criminal 
in the fight of God. Rogers's Sermons, 
3: Not civil; as a criminal profecution. 
CRIMINAL., n.f. [from crime.] 
t. A man accufed. 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb your ill-manner’d zeal. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
2. Aman guilty of a crime 
All three pcrfons, that had held chief place of authority in 
their countries; all three ruined, not by war, or by any other 


Addifon. 


Pope. 
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difafter, but by juftice and fentence, as delinquents and cri- 
minals. Bacon. 
Cri'MINALLY. adv. [from criminal.} Not innocently; wick- 
edly; guiltily. E 

As our thoughts extend to all fubjects, they may be crimi- 

nally employed on all. Rogers's Sermons, 

CRI'MINALNESS. n.f. [from criminal.] Guiltinefs; want of 
innocence. 

Caimina’TION. 2. fi [criminatio, Latin.] The aét of accufing ; 
accufation ; arraignment ; charge. 

Cri’MINATORY. adj. [from crimina, Latin.] Relating to ac- 
cufation; accufing ; cenforious. 

Cri/minous. adj. [ criminofus, Latin.] Wicked; iniquitous ; 
enormoully guilty. 

The punifhment that belongs to that great and criminous 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim ¢o all mercies, 
which are made over to him by Chrift. Hammond on Fundam. 

Cri'MiInousLy. adv. [from criminous.] Enormoufly; very 
wickedly. 

Some particular duties of piety and charity, which were 
moft criminoufly omitted before. Hammond’s Praét. Cutechse 

Cri‘minousness. u. f. [from criminous,] Wickednefs; guilt; 
crime. 

I could never be convinced of any fuch criminoufne/s in 
him, as williggly to expofe his life to the ftroke of juftice and 
malice of his enemies. King Charles. 

Cri'mosin. adj. [crimofino, Italian.] A fpecics of red colour. 
Upon her head a crimofin coronet, 
With damafk rofes and daffadilies fet, 
Bay-leaves between, 
And primrofes greeny 
Embellifh the white violet. 
Crimp. adj. [from crumble, or crimble.} 
1. Friable; brittle; eafily crumbled; eafily reduced to powder. 
Now the fowler, warn’d 
By thefe good omens, with fwift early fteps, 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through ficlds and glades. 
Philips. 


Spenfer’s Paftorals. 


2. Not confiftent; not forcible: a low cant word. 

The evidence is crimp; the witneffes {wear backwards and 
forwards, and contradict themfelves; and his tenants ftick 
him. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

To CRI'MPLE. v.a. [from rumple, crumpie, crimple.| To con- 
tract; to corrugate ; to caufe to fhrink or contract. 

He pafled the cautery through them, and accordingly crim- 
pled them up. W ifeman’s Surgery. 

CRIMSON. n.f. [cremofino, Italian.] 
1. Red, fomewhat darkened wih blue. 

As crimfon feems to be little elfe than a very deep red, with 
an eye of blue; fo fome kinds of red feem to be Jittle elfe 
than heightened yellow. Boyle on Cotvurs, 

2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rofed over with 
the virgin crim/on of modefty, if fhe deny the appearance of 
a naked blind boy, in her naked feeing felf? Shake/. Henry V. 

Beauty’s enfign yet 

Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. 

The crimfon ftream diftain’d his arms around, 

And the difdainful foul came rufhing through the wound. 

Drydens Æneis. 


Prior. 


Stake/peare. 


Why does the foil endue 
The blufhing poppy with a crim/fon hue? 
To Cri’Mson. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To dye with crimfon. 
Pardon me, Julius.— Here waft thou bay’d, brave hart: 
Here didft thou fall; and here thy hunters ftand 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and crim/on’d in thy lethe. Shakcfpeare. 
Cri'ncum. n.f. [a cant word.] A cramp; a contraction; 
whimfy. 
For jealoufy is but a kind 
Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hxdrbras, p iii. cant. g. 
Crince. n. f. [from the verb.] Bow; fervile civility. 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diflembling looks. Philips: 
To CRINGE. v.a. [from kriechen, German.] To draw to- 
gether; to contract. 
Whip him, fellows, 
’Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
To CRINGE. v. n. kriechen,German.] To bow; to pay court 
with bows; to fawn ; to flatter. 
Flatterers have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong, that they are 
always bowing and cringing. Artuthnot. 
The cringing knave, who feeks a place 
Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. Swift. 
CRINI'GEROUS. adj. [criniger, Latin] Hairy; overgrown 
with hair. Did. 
Te CRINKLE. v. n. [from krinckelen, Dutch.}] To go in 
and out; to run in flexures. 
Unlefs fome fwectnefs at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for all the crinkling of the pye? King’s Cookery. 


To 


CRI 
To Cri’xkre. v. a. To mould into inequalities. 
CRI'NKLE. n. f. [from the verb.} A wrinkle; a finuofity. 
CRINOSE. adj. [from crinis, Latin ] Hairy. Dif. 
Crino’siry. n. f. [from crinofe.] Hairynefs. Didi. 
CPI'PPLE. n. J. [enypel, Sax. retel, Dutch.) A lame man; 
one that has loft or never enjoyed the ufe of his limbs. 
He, poor man, by your firft order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear: 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too lag to fee him buried. Shate/peare’s R III. 
I am a cripple in my limbs; but what decays are in my 
mind, the reader muft determine. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
Among the reft there was a lame cripple from his birth, 
whom Paul commanded to ftand upright on his feet. Bentley. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 
The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pepes Effay on Man. 
To CRIPPLE. v.a. [from the noun.] To lame; to make 
lame; to deprive of the ufe of limbs. 
Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryden's Perf. 
“Pettyx, the dancing-mafter, threw himfelf from the rock, 


but was crippled in the fall. Addifon. 
CRI'PPLENESS. n. f. [from cripple.] Lamencfs; privation of 
the limbs. Dia. 


Crisis. n. f. [xgios.] 
1. The point in which the difeafe kills, or changes to the 
better. 
Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize their fkill. Dryden. 
2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the height. 
This hour’s the very crifis of your fate ; 
Your good or ill, your infamy or fame, 
And all the colour of your life depends 
On this important now, Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was en- 
tered upon in the very crifis of the late rebellion, when it was 
the duty of every Briton to contribute his utmoft affiftance to 
the government, in a manner fuitable to his {tation and abi- 


lities. Addijon s Freeholder, N°. 55. 
CRISP. adj. [cri/pus, Latin.] 
I. Curled. 
Bulls are more crifp_on the forehead than cows. Bacon. 
The Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and crip haired. Hale. 


2. Indented ; winding. 
. You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the winding brooks, 

With your fedg’d crowns, and ever harmlefs looks, 

Leave your cri/p channels, and on this green land 

Anfwer your fummons, Juno does command. Shakef: Temp, 

3. Brittle; friable. 

In frofty weather, mufick within doors foundeth better; 
which may be by reafon not of the difpofition of the air, but 
of the wood or ftring of the inftrument, which is made more 
crifp, and fo more porous and hollow. Bacon’s Natural Hif. 

To Crisp. v.a. [cri/po, Latin ] 
1. To curl; to contraét into knots or curls. 
Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

_ And hid his cri/p’d head in the hollow bank. Shak. Hen. IV: 

_ Young I’d have him too, 

Yet a man, with crifped hair, 

Caft in thoufand fnares and rings, 

For love’s fingers, and his rings. Ben. Fohnfon s Underwoods. 

The hafty application of fpirits of wine is not only 
unfit for inflammations in general, but alfo crifps up the veflels 
of the dura mater and brain, and fomctimes produces a gan- 
grene. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. To twift. 
Along the cri/ped fhades and bow’rs, 

Revels the fpruce and jocund fpring. 

3- To indent; to run in and out. 
From that faphine fount the cri/ped brooks, 

Rolling on orient pear] and fands of gold, : 

Ran nectar, vifiting each plant. Milton's Paradife Lof, bi iv. 

Crispa’rion. n.f. [from cri/p.] 
1. The act of curling. 
2. The ftate of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the quantity, 
crifpation, and colours of them; as he-lions are hirfute, and 
have great manes ; the fhe’s are {mooth, like cats. Bacon 

Cri'spinc-Pin. 2. f. [fromecri/p.] A curling-iron. 
The changeable fuits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
wimples, and the cri/ping-pins. Jii22. 
Crispy'surcant. adj. [crifpifulans, Latin.] Waved, or un- 
dulating ; as lightning is reprefented. Dif. 
Cri'spness. 7. /. [from cri/p.] Curlednefs. 
Car'spy. adj. [fromcrifp.] Curled. 
So are thofe cri/py {naky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry of a fecond head. Shake/p. Merch. of Ven. 
CRITERION. n. f, [xerigo.] A mark by which any thing is 
judged of, with regard to its goodnefs or badnefs. ¢ 
Mutual agreement and endearments was the badge of pri- 
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Mitive belicvcts; but we may be known by the contrary cri: 
terion Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 
We have here a fure infallible criterion, by which every 
man may difcover and find out the gracious or ungracious 
difpofition of his own heart. South's Sermons. 
By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think, 
If this is priz’d for {wectnefs, that for ttink ? 
CRI/TICK. nf. [ xgsrixos. ] 
3. Aman {killed in the art of judging of litcrature; a man able 
to diftinguifh the faults and beautics of writing. 
This fettles truer ideas in men’s minds of feveral things, 
whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than all the 


Pope’s Hor. 


large ar:d laborious arguments of criticks. Locke. 
Criticks | faw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 


Where an author has many beauties confiftent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not little criticés exale themfelves, and- 
fhower down their ill-nature. Watt. 

2. A cenfurer; a man apt to find fault. 
_ My chief defign, next to feeing you, is to be a fevere eri- 
tick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 
Crrvick. adj. Critical; relating to criticifm; relating to the 
art of judging of literary performances. 
Thence arts oer a'l the northern world advance, 
But critic learning flourifh’d moft in France, 
Cai'rick. n. f 
1. A critical examination ; critical remarks ; animadverfions. 

I fhould be glad if I could perfuade him to continue his 
good offices, and write fuch another critick on any thing of 
mine. Dryden. 

I fhould as foon expcét to fee a critique on the poefy of a 
ring, as on the infcription of a medal. Addifon on Medals. 

2. Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diftin@ly weighed, and duly con- 
fidered, they would afford us another fort of logick and critick 
than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

What is every year of a wife man’s life, but a cenfure and 


Pope. 


critique on the paft ? Pope. 
Not that my quill to criticks was confin’d, 
My verfe gave ampler leffons to mankind. Pope. 


To Cri’rick. v.n. [from critick.] To play the critick; to 
criticife. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 
the antients; or comment, critick, and flourith upon 
them. Temple. 

CRI'TICAL. adj. [from critich.] 
1. Exa&t; nicely judicious; accurate; diligent. 

It is fubmitted to the judgment of more critica! ears, to 
direct and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was fo critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
never have brought in fuch prayers as thefe, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman cuftoms. Stillingfleet. 

2. Relating to criticifm 3 as, he wrote a critical differtation on the 
laft play. 
3. Captious; inclined to find fault. 
What wouldft thou write of me, if thou fhouldft praife 
me ?— 

—O, gentle lady, do not put me to’t; 

For Iam nothing, if not critical. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 

4. [from cri/is.] Comprifing the time at which a great event is 
determined. 

The moon is fuppofed to be meafured by fevens, and the 
critical or decretory days to be dependent on that number. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. 12. 

Opportunity is in refpe&t to time, in fome fenfe, as time is 
in refpect to eternity : it is the finall moment, the exaét point, 
the critical minute, on which every goud work fo much de- 
pends. Sprat’s Sermons. 

The people cannot but refent to fee their apprehenfions of 
the power of France, in fo critical a juncture, wholly laid 
afide. Swift. 

Cri'ricaLLY. adv. [from critical.] Ina critical manner; ex- 
actly ; curioufly. 

Difficult it is to underftand the purity of Englifh, and 
critically to difcern good writers from bad, and a proper ftile 
from a corrupt one. Dryden. 

Thefe fhells which are digged up out of the earth, feveral 
hundreds of which I now keep by me, have been nicely and 
critically examined by very many learned men Woodward: 

Cri‘TICALNESS: n J- [from critical] Exadtnefs accuracy 4 
nicety. 

To CRI'TICISE. v. n. [from critick.] 

1. To play the critick; to judge; to write remarks upon any 
performance of literature; to point out faults and beauties. 

They who can <criticife fo weakly, as to imagine I have 
done my worft, may be convinced, at their own coft, that I 
can write fevercly with more cafe than I can gently. Dryden, 

Know well each ancient’s proper character, 
Without all this at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticife. Pope's Effay on Criticii 
2, To animadvert upon as faulty. ` 

Nor would I have his father look fo narrowly into thefe ac- 

counts, 
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counts, as to take occafion from thence to critici/e on his exe 
pences. Locke. 

To Cri’'ricise. v.a. [from critick.] To cenfure; to pafs 
judgment upon. 

Nor fhall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticife 
the author, fo long as I keep clear of the perfon, Addijon. 

Criricism. n. f. [from critick. } 

1, Criticifm, as it was firit inftitutcd by Ariftotle, was meant a 
ftandard of judging well. Dryden's Innocence Pref. 

2. Remark; animadverfion; critical obfervations. 

There is not a Greck or Latin critick who has not fhewn, 
even in the ftile of his critici/ms, that he was a matter of all 
the eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addif. Spec. 

To CROAK. v.n. [cpacezzan, Saxon; crocare, Italian 5 croci- 
tare, Latin.] 
1. To make a hoarfe low noife, like a frog. 
The fubtle fwallow fies about the brook, 
And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. May’s Virgil. 
So when Jove’s block defcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom fhook the bog, 
And the hoarfe nation croa’d. Popes Dunciad, b. i; l. 264. 
Blood, ftuff’d in skins, is Britifh chriftians food ; 
And France robs marfhes of the creaking brood. Gay. 
2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow. 
The raven himfelf not hoarfe, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The hoarfe raven, on the blafted bough, 

By croaking from the left, prefag’d the coming blow. Dryd. 

At the {ame time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the 
ravens, looks exceeding folemn and venerable. Addif. Speétat. 

3. It may be ufed in contempt for any difagreeable or offenfive 
murmur. 

Their underftandings are but little inftru€ted, when all their 
whole time and pains is laid out to ftill the croaking of their 
own bellies. Locke. 

Croax. x. f. from the verb.] The cry or voice of a frog or 
raven. 
The fwallow skims the river’s watry face, 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. Dryd. 
Was that a raven’s croak, or my fon’s voice? 
No matter which, I’ll to the grave and hide me. Lee's Oed. 
Cro'ceous. adj. [craceus, Latin.] Confifting of faftron ; like 


faffron. Dif. 
Crocita’tion. n.f. [crocitatis, Latin.} The croaking of 
frogs or ravens. i Dit. 


CROCK. n. f. [kruick, Dutch.] A cup; any veffel made of 
earth. 
Cro'cKERY. n.f- Earthen ware. 
CRO'CODILE. n. f [from xpx®, faffron, and hun, fearing. J 
An amphibious voracious animal, in fhape refembling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with 
very hard fcales, which cannot, without great difficulty, be 
pierced ; except under the belly, where the skin is tender. It 
has a wide throat, with feveral rows of tecth, fharp and fepa- 
rated, which. enter one another. Though its four legs are 
very fhort, it runs with great {wiftnefs ; but does not eafily 
turn itfelf. It is long lived, and is faid to grow continually 
to its death; but this is not probable. Some are fifteen or 
eighteen cubits long. Its fight is very piercing upon the 
ground, but in the water it fees but dimly; and it is faid to 
fpend the four winter months under water. When its bowels 
are taken out, or it is wounded, it {mells very agreeably. 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, refembling goofe-eggs, fometimes 
amounting to fixty, on the fand near the waterfide, covering 
them with the fand, that the heat of the fun may contribute 
to hatch them. The Ichneumon, or Indian rat, which is as 
large as a tame cat, is faid to break the crocedile’s eggs when- 
ever it finds them ; and alfo, that it gets into the very belly of 
this creature, while it is afleep with its throat open, gnaws its 
entrails, and kills it. Calmet. 
Glo’fter’s fhow 
Beguiles him; as the mournful crocodile, 
With forrow, fnares relenting paflengers. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the Nile. Brown. 


Czfar will weep, the crocodile will weep. Dryden. 
Enticing crocodiles, whofe tears are death 5 
Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. Granville, 


Crocodile is alfo a little animal, otherwife called ftinx, very 
much like the lizard, or {mall cracodi’e. It lives by land and 
water ; has four fhort fmall legs, a very fharp muzzle, anda 
fhort {mall tail. It is pretty enough to look at, being covered 
all over with little {cales of the colour of filver, intermixt with 
brown,’ and of a gold colour upon the back. It always re- 
mains little, and is found in Egypt near the Red Sea, in Ly- 
bia, and in the Indies. Trevoux. 

Cro'copiLineE. adj. [crocodilinus, Lat. ] Like a crocodile. Di&. 
Cro’cus. a. ji 

The belt place to plant the Spring cracus’s is clofe to a wall, 
or on the edge of boarded borders round a garden, mingling 
the colour of thofe of a feafon together. “he feed muft be 
kept in the husk ’till fown, and a light rich ground fhould be 
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chofen for them. They muft not be placed too thick: they 
may be increaled alfo by off-fets. Mortimer’s Elusbandry. 
Fair handed Spring unbofoms every grace, 
Throws out the fnow-drop and the crocus firft. — Thomfon. 
Crort. n. fi [cpope, Saxon.] A little clofe joining to a houfe, 
that is ufed for corn or pafture. 
‘This have I learn’d, 
Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly .1¢/¢s Å 
That brow this bottom glade. f Milton. 
Crorsa’be. a. fe [croifade, Fr. from croix, a cro’s.] A holy 
Croisa’bo. § war; a war carried on againft infidels under the 
banner of the crofs. ; 
See that he take the name of Urban, becaufe a pope of that 
name did firft inflitute the croifado; and, zs with an holy 
trumpet, did ftir up the voyage for the Holy Land. bacon. 
Cro’ists. n. f. 
1. Pilgrims who carry a crofs. : 
2. Soldiers who fight againft infidels under the banner of the 
crofs. 
Crone. n. fi [cnone, Sax. according to Verftegan; kronie, Dut. 
according to Skinner.) 
1. An old cwe. 
2. In contempt, an old woman. 
Take up the baftard, F - 
Take’t up, I fay; givet to thy crone. Shakef: Winter's Tale, 
The crore being in bed with him on the wedding- night 
and finding his averfion, endeavours to win his affection” by 
reafon. Drydens Fables, Pr: face. 
@ro'ner. n. f. The hair which grows over the top of an 
horfe’s hoof. 
Cro’ny. n. J. [a cant word.] An old acquaintance ; acompa- 
nion of long ftanding. 
So when the Scots, your conftant Cronies, : 
Th’ efpoufers of your caufe and monies. Hudibras, p. iii. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 


Bring our dame a new year’s gift. Swift. 
Strange, an aftrologer fhouid die, 

Without one wonder in the sky ! 

Not one of all his cravy ftars, 

To pay their duty at his berfe? Swift. 


CROOK. n.f. [croc, French. ] ; 
1. Any crooked or bent inftrument. 
2. A fheephook. 

He left his crook, he left his flocks, 

And wand’ring through the lonely rocks 

He nourifh’d endlefs woe. 

3. Any thing bent; a meander. 

There fall thofe faphire-colour’d brooks, 
Which, conduit like, with curious cro $s, 
Sweet iflands make in that fweet land. 

To Crook. v. a. [crocher, French. ] 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 

It is highly probable, that this difeafe proceeds from a re- 
dundant acidity, becaufe vinegar will foftcn and crook tender 
boncs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To pervert from rectitude ; to divert from the original end. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man’s hands, he crcoketh 
them to his own ends; which muft needs be often eccentrick 
to the ends of his matter or ftate. Bacon, Effay 24. 

Cro/ox Back. n. f. [crook and back.] A term of reproach for 
a man that has gibbous fhoulders. 

Ay, crookback, here I ftand to anfwer thee, 

Or any he the proudeit of thy fort. Shake/peare’s Eenry VI. 

Cro/oKBACKED. adj. Having bent fhoulders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant pafs, 

As negroe for a fwan ; a crookback'd lafs 

Be call’d Europa. Dryden's Juvere!, Sat. 8. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not, or may not 
think himfelf, concerned to know; as, whether our king 
Richard III. was crookbacked or no. Locke. 

Croo’KeEp. adj. [crocher, French.] 
1. Bent; not {trait; curve. 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill, which in- 
tercepts the fight of the founding body ; and founds are pro- 
pagated as readily through cro.ded pipes as through ftraighe 
ones. Newcion’s Opt. 

Mathematicians fay of a ftraight linc, that it is as well an 
index of its own rectitude as of the obliquity of a created 
one. Tivodward s Natural Firpiory. 

2. Winding; oblique; anfraQuous. 

A man fhall never want crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, where-ever he has the fcotiteps of 
others to follow. Lecke. 

Among the crockcd lanes, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm lights his gem. Tien fens Summer. 

3. Perverfe; untoward; without reGitude of mind; given W 
obliquity of conduct. 

‘They have corrupted themfelves: they are a perverle and 
crooked generation. Deutr. xxxii. $. 

Hence, heap of wrath; foul, indigefted lump! ` 
As crockesi in thy manncrs 2s thy fhape. SLakefp. Henry yI. 
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We were not born crooked; we learned thofe windings and 
turnings of the ferpent. South's Sermans, 

Croo/kepzry. adv. [trom erooked.] 

1. Not in a ftrait line, 

2. Untowardly ; not compliantly.- 

If we walk perverfely with God, he will walk crookedly 
towards us. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

CROO'KEDNESS. n.f. [from crooked. ] 

3. Deviation from ftraitnefs; curvity; the ftate of being in- 
flected ; inflection. 

He that knoweth what is ftraight, doth even thereby dif- 
cern what is crookcd ; becaufe the abfence of {traightnefs, in 
bodies capable thereof, is crookeduc/s. Hooker. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. 

When the heathens offered a facrifice to their falfe gods, 
they would make a fevere fearch to fee if there werc any 
crockedne/s or fpot, any uncleanncfs or deformity, in their 
facrifice. Laylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

CROP. ». J. [cnop, Saxon.] The craw of a bird; the firft 
ftomach into which her meat defcends. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
unnicdiately fwallowed into the erep or craw. 

Ray on the Creation. 
But flutt’ring there, they neftle near the throne, ? 

And lodge in habitations not their own, > 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Dryden. J 

CROPFULL. adj. [crop and full.) Satiated ; with a full belly. 

He ftretch’d out al] the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy ftrength ; 

And, crop-fidl, out of door he flings, 

Ere the firit cock his matin rings. Malton. 

Cro’psick. adj. [crod and fick.) Sick with repletion; fick 
with excefs and debauchery. 

Strange odds! where crop-/cé drunkards muĝ engage 

A hungry foe, and arm’d with fober rage. Tate's Juv. Sat. 

Crop. n.f. [cnoppa, Saxon.] 

3. The higheft part or end of any thing; as thc head of a tree, 
the ear of corn. 

2. The harveft; the corn gathered off a field; the produ& of 
the field. 

And this of all my harveft hope I have, 
Nought reaped but a weedy crep of care.  Spenfer’s Pa/ft. 
Lab’ring the foil, and reaping plenteous crop, 
Corn, wine, and oil. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That facred fircam, fhould never water weeds, 
Nor make the cro) of thorns and thiftles grow. Rofesmmon. 
- Nothing is more prejudicial to your crep than mowing of it 
too foon, becaufe the fap is not fully come out of the root. 
Mortimer’s Hufbaidry. 
3. Any thing cut off. 
Guiltlefs of fteel, and from the razor free, 
_ It falls a plenteous crop referv’d for thee. © Dryden’s Fables. 

To Crop. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cut off the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap; to 
lop. 

f Crop’d are the flower-dc-luces in your arms ; 

Of England’s coat, one half is cut away. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

He, upon whofe fide 
The feweft rofes are crop’d from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. Shate/: Henry VI. 
All the budding honours on thy creft 

TIl crop, to make a garland for my head. Shatef. Henry IV. 

I will crop off from the top of his young twigs a tender 
one, and will plant it upon an high mountain and eminent. 

Ezek. xvii. 22. 

There are fome tears of trees, which are combed from the 
b: ards of goats; for when the goats bite and crop them, cfpe- 
cially in the mornings, the dew being on, the tear cometh 
forth, and hangeth upon their beards. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

O Fruit divine ! 
Sweet of thyfelf, but much more {weet thus crop’d. Milton. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bofom drops ; 
While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 
Death deftroys 
The parent’s hopes, and crops the growing boys. 
No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 

The ftecpy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme! Dryd. Virgil. 

To Crop. vx. To yicld harveft. 

Royal wench ! 

She made great Cæfar lay his fword to-bed ; 

He plough’d her, and the cropt. Shake/p. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Cro/rrrr. x. f. [from crop.] A kind of pigeon with a large 
crop. 

a here are feveral kinds of trouts, as there be tame and 
wild pigeons; and of tame there be croppers, carriers, 
runts. Walton's Angler. 

Cro’ster. n. f. [croifer, Fr. from croix, a crofs.] “The pafto- 
ral ftaft of a bifhop, which has a crofs upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is alfo danger from them ; 
Vou. I. 


Creech. 
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as it was in the times of Anfelmus and Thomas Becket, who, 
with their crofiers, did almoft try it with the king’s {word. 
Bacon, Effay 20. 

Grievances there werc, I muft confefs, and fome incon- 
gruitics in my civil government ; wherein fome fay the crofier, 
fome fay the diftaff, was too buly.  Howel’s England’s Tears. 

Her front erect with majctty fhe bore, 

The crofier wielded, and the mitre wore. 

Cro'siet. n. f. [erotffelet, French. ] 
1. A small crofs. 
‘Then Una ’gan to afk, if aught he knew, 

Or heard abroad, of that her champion true, 

‘That in his armour bare a croflet red. Fairy Queen, b.i, 

Here an unfinifh’d di’mond croflet lay, 
To which fott lovers adoration pay. Gay’s Fan. 
2. It feems to be ufed in the following paflage, by miltake, for 
corfelet. 
The croflet fome, and fome the cuifhes mould, 
With filver plated, and with duétile gold. Drydens Æn. 
CROSS. n. f. [croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, Latin.} 
1. One ftrait body laid at right angles over another ; the inftru- 
ment by which the Saviour of the world fuffered death. 

‘They make a little cro/s of a quill, longways of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and crofsways of that picce of 
the quill without pith. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 494. 

You are firft to confider ferioufly the infinite love of your 
Saviour, who offered himfelf for you as a facrifice upon the 
crofs. Tavior’s Guide to the Penitent. 

2. The enfign of the Chriftian religion. 
Her holy faith and Chriftian cro/s oppos’d 
Againft the Saxon gods. Rowe. 
3. A monument with a crofs upon it to excite devotion; fuch 
as were anciently fet in market-places. 
She doth ftray about 
By holy crofes, where fhe kneels and prays. 
4. A line drawn through another. 
5. Any thing that thwarts or obftru&s; misfortune; hindrance; 
vexation ; oppofition; mifadventure ; trial of patience. 

Wifhing unto me many croffes and mifchances in my love, 
whenfoever I fhould love. Sidney, b.i. 

Then let us teacli our trial patience, 

Becaufe it is a cuftomary cro/s. Shake/peare. 

Heaven prepares good men with cro/es ; but no ill can hap- 
pen to a good man. Ben. Fohnfon's Difcoveries. 

A great eftate hath great cro//es, and a mean fortune hath 
but {mall ones. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

6. Money fo called, becaufe marked with a crofs. 

He was faid to make foldiers {pring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he had not a crofs to pay them 
falary. Howel’s Vical Foveft. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs, 
Who neither carry’d back nor brought one crofs. Dryden. 
7. Crofs and Pile, a play with money; at which it is put to 
chance whether the fide, which bears a crofs, fhall lie upward, 
or the other. 
Whacum had neither crofs nor pile; 

His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras, p. in. 

This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play; cro/s, I 
win, and pile, you lofe; or, what’s yours is mine, and what’s 
mine is my own. Swift. 

Cross. adj. [from the fubftantive. ] 
1. Traniverfe ; falling a-thwart fomething elfe. 

Whatfoever penumbra fhould be made in the circles by the 
crofs refraction of the fecond prifm, all that. penumbra would 
be confpicuous in the right lines which touch thofe circles. 

Newton's Opticks. 

The fun, in that fpace of time, by his annual contrary 
motion eaftward, will be advanced near a degree of the eclip- 
tick, crofs to the motion of the equator. Folder on Time. 

The thips muft needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direc: lines, or meet in the interfection 
of cro/s ones. Bentley's Sermons. 


2. Oblique; lateral. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Was this a face, 

To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder? 

In the moft terrible and nimble ftroke 

Of quick cro/s lightning? Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

3. Adverfe; oppofite. 
Were both love’s captives; but with fate fo cro/s, 
One muft be happy by the other’s lofs. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 
Cro/s to our interefts, curbing fenfe and fin; 

Opprefs’d without, and undermin’d within, 

It thrives through pain. Dryden, 

lt runs crofs to the belief and apprehenfion of the reit of 
mankind; a difficulty, which a modeft and good man is fearce 
able to encounter. Aiterbury’s Sermons, 

4. Perverfe; untractable. 

When, through the cro/s circumftances of a man’s temper 
or condition, the enjoyment of a pleafure would certainly 
expofe him to a greater inconvenience, then religion’bids him 
quit it. Scuth’s Sermons. 
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5. Peevith; fretful; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack alit himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a cro/s anfwer from his miftrefs ? Taylor. 

All cro/s and diftafteful humours, and whatever elfe may 
render the converfation of men grievous and uneafy to one 
another, muít be fhunned. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

6. Contrary ; contradi¢tory. 

The mind brings all the ends of a long and various hypo- 
thefis together ; fees how one part coheres with, and depends 
upon another; and foclears off all the appearing contrarieties 
and contradiétions, that feemed to lie cro/s and uncouth, and 
to make the whole unintelligible. South's Sermons. 

7. Contrary to wifh; unfortunate. 

We learn the great reafonablenefs of not only a contented, 
but alfo a thankful acquiefcence in any condition, and under 
the crofje/? and severeft paflages of providence. South’s Sermons. 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the ¢ro/s and un- 
lucky iffue of my defign; for by my diflike of difputes, I am 
engaged in one. Glanv. 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a crofs marriage alfo with Dorilaus’s fifter, 
and fhortly left her with child of the famous Pyrocles. Sidney. 

They had long conference, not only upon commerce, but 
upon cro/s marriages, to be had between the king’s fon and 
the archduke’s daughter; and again, between the archduke’s 
fon and the king’s daughter. Bacon’s LHenry VII. 

Cross. frcp. 
1. A-thwart; fo as to interfe& any thing. 

They were advertifed, that the enemy had, in the woods 
before them, whereby they were to pafs, cut down great trees 
crofs the ways, fo that their horfe could not poflibly pafs that 
way. Knoiles's Hiflory of ihe Turks. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe, the gods aflign’d 

Two habitable feats of human kind; 

And cro/s their limits cut a floaping way, 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. Dryd. Virg. 

Cro/s his back, as in triumphant fcorn, 

The hope and pillar of the houfe was born. 

2. Over; from fide to fide. 
A fox was taking a walk one night crofs a village. L’E/fran. 
To Cross. v. a. [from the noun. J 
t. To lay one body, or draw one line, a-thwart another. 
This forc’d the ftubborn’{t, for the caule, 

To cro/s the cudgels to the laws ; 

‘That what by breaking them’t had gain’d, 

By their fupport might be maintain’d. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2. 

The loxia, or cro(s-bill, whofe bill is thick and ftrong, 
with the tips cro//ing one another, with great readinefs breaks 
open fir-cones, apples, and other fruit, to come at their ker- 
nels; as if the crofing of the bill was defigned for this 
fervice. Derham'’s Phyfico-Theology. 

I fhall moft carefully obferve, not to crofs over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future, and only to mark in 
the margin. "eP ope. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and crofs and con- 
founds her former track. Watts. 

2. To fign with the crofs. 
3. To mark out; tocancel; as, to crofs an article. 
4. To pafs over. 

He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Hellefpont, 
which he crofed, and made a vifit to the Greek emperor at 
Conftantinople. Temple. 

We found the hero, for whofe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and cro/s’d the bitter lake. Dry. 
5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a-thwart; not in oppoli- 
tion; not in the fame line. 
But he them {pying, ’gan to turn afide, 
For fear, as feem’d, or fur fome teined lofs; 
More greedy they of news, falt towards him do crofs. Spenf. 
6. To thwart; to interpofe obftruction ; to embarrafs; to ob- 
ftru€t ; to hinder. 
Still do I cro/s this wretch, whatfo he taketh in hand. Hooker. 
The king no longer could endure 

Thus to be cro/s’d in what he did intend. Daniels Civ, War. 

He was fo great an enemy to Digby and Colepeper, who 
were only prefent in debates of the war with the officers, that 
he croffed all they propofed. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Bury’d in private, and fo fuddenly ! 
Tt croffes my defiga, which was r allow 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Swell’d with our late fucceffes on the foe, 
Which France and Holland wanted pow’r to cro/i, 
We urge an unfeen fate. 
The firm patriot there, 
Though ftill by faction, vice, and fortune croft, 
Shall find the generous labour was not loft. Addifon’s Cato. 
7. To counteraét. 

Then their wills clafh with their underftandings, and their 

appetites cro/s their duty. Locke. 
8. To contravene; to hinder by authority ; to countermand. 
No governour is fuffered to go on with any one courfe, 


Dryd. Fables. 


Dryden. 
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but upon the leaft information he is either ftopped and croffed, 

or other courfes appointed him from hence. Spenfer on Ireland, 

It may make my cafe dangerous, to crofs this in the 

{malleft. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
9. To contradiét. 

In all this there is not a fyllable which any ways croffeth 

us. Hooker, 6.11. fect. 6. 


It is certain, howfoever it crofs the received opinion, that — 


founds may be created without air. 
10. To debar; to preclude. 
From his loins no hopeful branch fhall fpring, 
To crofs me from the golden time I look for. Shake/. H. VI. 
To Cross. v. n. 
1. To lye a-thwart another thing. 
2. To be inconfiftent. 
Men’s aétions do not always crofs with reafon. Sidney. 
CROSS-BAR-SHOT. n.f. A round fhot, or great bullet, with 
a bar of iron put through it. Harris, 
To Cross-Examine. v. a. [crofs and examine.] To try the 
faith of evidence by captious queftions of the contrary party. 
If we may but crof;-examine and interrogate their ations 
againft their words, thefe will foon confefs the invalidity of 
their folemneft confeffions. Decay of Piety. 
‘The judges fhall, as they think fit, interrogate or crojs- 
examine the witnefles. Spectator, N°. 608. 
Cro’ss starr. n.f. [from crofs and flaff-} An inftrument 
commonly called the foreftatf, ufed by feamen to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun or ftars. Harris. 
A Cro‘ssBiTE. n.f. [crofs and bite.] A deception; a cheat. 
The fox, that trufted to his addrefs and manage, witkout 
fo much as dreaming of a crofs-bite from fo filly an animal, 
fell himfelf into the pit that he had digged for another. L’ Efir. 
To Cro’sssrre. v.a. [from the noun.} To contravene by 
deception. 
No rhetorick muft be fpent againft cro/s-biting a country 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


evidence, and frighting him out of his fenfes. Ce Ler. 
That many knotty points there are, 
Which all difcufs, but few can clear ; 
As nature flily had thought fit, 
For fome by-ends, to cro/s-bite wit. Prior. 


Cro’sspow. n. f. [crofs and low.) A miffive weapon formed 
by placing a bow a-thwart a ftock. 

Gentlemen fuffer their beafls to run wild in their woods 
and wafte ground, where they are hunted and killed with cro/s- 
bows and pieces, in the manner of deer. Carew’s 8. of Cornwal. 

The mafter of the crofs-bows, lord Rambures. Sh. H. V; 
Cro’ssnowers. z. f: [from crofs-Low.] A fhooter with a 
crofs-bow. 

The French affifted themfelves by land with the cro/sbowers 
of Genoa againft the Englih. Raleigh's Effays. 

Cro/ssGRAINED. adj. [cro/s and grain.] 
1. Having the fibres tranfverfe or irregular. 

If the {tuff proves crofgrained in any part of its length, 
then you muft turn your ftuff to plane it the contrary way, 
fo far as it runs cro/s-grained. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

2. Perverfe; troublefome ; vexatious. 
We find in fullen writs, 

And crofs-grain’d works of modern wits, 

‘The wonder of the ignorant. Hudtbras, p. i. cant. 1. 

The fpirit of contradiGtion, in a crofs-grained woman, is 
incurable. L’ Efirange. 

She was none of your crofs-grainer, termagant, fcolding 
jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in the houle 
with. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of ‘John Bull. 

But wifdom, peevifh and cra/s-grain’d, 

Mutt be oppos’d, to be fuftain’d. 

Cro’ssty. adv. [from cro/s.] 
1. A-thwart; fo as to interfect fomething elfe. 
2. Oppofitely ; adverfely ; in oppofition to. 

He that provides for this life, but takes no care for eternity, 
is wife for a moment, but a fool for ever; and aéts as un- 
towardly, and cro/sly to the rezfon of things, as can be ima- 
gined. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

3- Unfortunately. 

Cro’ssness. n. f. [from croft } 
1. Tranfverfenefs; interfection. 
2. Perverfenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

The lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a croffnefs, or 
aptnefs to oppofe ; but the deeper fort, to envy, or mere mif- 
chief. Bacon, Effay 13 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of cro/fefs or hu- 
mour. King Charles. 

Who would have imagined, that the {tiff croffnefs of a 
poor captive fhould ever have had the power to make Haman’s 
feat fo uneafy to him? L’Eftrange, Fab 38. 

They help us to forget the croffefs of men and things, 
compofe our cares and our paffions, and lay our difappoint- 
ments afleep. Collier of the Entertainment of Boots. 

Cro’ssrow. n.f: [crofs and rew.] Alphabet; fo named be- 
caufe a crofs is placed at the beginning, to fhew tbat the end 
of learning is piety. 7 
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He hcarkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the cro/srew plucks the letter G ; 

And fays a wizard told him, that by G 

His ifue difinherited fhould be. Shake/peare’s Richard III. 

Cro’sswinp. x. f. [crofs and wind.] Wind blowing trom the 
right or left. 

The lcaft unhappy perfons do, in fo fickle and fo tem- 
peftuous a fea, as we all find this world, meet with many 
more either crof/winds or ftormy guits than profperous galcs. 

Boy e's Seraphick Love. 
Cro’ssway. ».f. [crofs and way.] A fimall obicure path inter- 
fe&ting the chief road. 
Damn’d fpirits all, 
That in croffways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. 
Cro’sswort. x. f. [from crofs and wort.] 

It hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, from which it 
differs in the number of leaves, that are produced at every 
joint; which in this are only four, difpofed in form of a crofs. 
The rough or hairy croffwort is fometimes ufed in medicine, 
and is found wild on dry fandy banks. Miller. 

Crotcu. n.f. [crac, French.] A hook. 

There isa tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton ufed to 
raife the benevolence. to higher rates; and fome called it his 
fork, and fome his crotch. Bacons Henry VII. 

CRO'TCHET. n. f. [erschet, French.] 
1. [In mufick.] One of the notes or characters of time, equal 


Shake/peare. 


to half a minim, and double a quaver. Chambers. 
As a good harper, ftricken far in years, 
Into whofe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 
All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, 
But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davies. 


2. A fupport ; a picce of wood fitted into another to fupport a 

buiding. 
A ftatcly tempte fhoots within the fkies, 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rife. Drvden: 

3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words are included [thus. ] 

4. A perverfe conceit; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, which crept 
into her, tended either to twich or enlarge the ivy. Howel, 
The horfe fmelt him out, and prefently a crotchet came in 
his head how he might countermine him. L’E/irange, Fab. 37. 

To Croucu. v. n. {crochu, crooked, French. ] 

1. To ftoop low ; to lye clofe to the ground; as the lion crouches 
to his matter. 

2. To fawn; to bend fervilely ; to ftoop meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine houfe, fhall come and crouch 

to him for a piece of filver and a morfel of bread. 1 Sa. ii. 36. 

At his heels, 
Leafht in like hounds, fhould famine, {word and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
‘They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom they cannot 
ruin; quote them, when they are prefent; and, when they 
are abfent, fteal their jefts. Dryden's Aurengzebe, Pref. 
Too well the vigour of that arm they know ; 
They lick the duft, and crouch bencath their fatal foe. Dryd. 
Your fhameful {tory fhall record of me, 
The men all crouch’d, and left a woman free. Dryd. In. Emp. 

CROUP. x. f. [crouppe, French.] 

1. The rump of a fowl. 

2. The buttocks of a horfe. 

Croupa’pes. n.f. [from croup.] Are higher leaps than thofe 
of corvets, that keep the fore and hind quarters of the horfe 
in an equal height, fo that he truffes his legs under his belly 
without yerking, or fhooting his fhoes. Farrier’s Dié?. 

CROW. 7. f. [cnape, Saxon. ] 

1. A large black bird that feeds upon the carcaffes of beafts. 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew {carce fo grofs as beetles.  Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
To crows he like impartial grace affords, _ 
And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. Dryden. 

2. To pluck a Crow, is to be induftrious or contentious about 

that which is of no value. 

If you difpute, we muft even pluck a crow about it. 

L’Efirange, Fatle7. 
Refolve before we go, k 

That you and I muft pull a crow. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. ii. 
. A piece of iron ufed as a lever; as the Latins called a hook 
corvus. 

The crow is ufed as a lever to lift up the ends of great 
heavy timber, when either a bauk or a rowler is to be laid 
under it, and then they thruft the claws between the ground 
and the timber; and laying a bauk, or fome fuch ftuff, behind 
the crow, they draw the other end of the fhank backwards, 
and fo raife the timber. Moxon’s Mech, Exer. 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight ‘ 

Unto my cell. Shakefoeare’s Romeo and Fulict. 

Againft the gate employ your crows of iron. Southern. 
4, [From crow.] The voice of a cock, or the noife which he 

makes in his gaiety. 

Cro'wroor. n. f. [from crow and foot ; in Latin, ranunculus. | 

‘The flower confifts of feveral leaves, which expand in 
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form of a rofe, having a many-leaved empalement: out of the 
middle of the flower rifes the pointal, which becomes a fruit, 
either round, cylindrical, or fpiked; to the axis of which, as 
a placenta, adhere many naked feeds. The fpecies are fixteen, 
of which eleven were brought originally from Turkey. 
Cro’wroor. »./ [from crow and fost.] A caltrop or piece of 
iron with four points, two, three, or four inches long ; fo 
that, whatever way it falls, one point is up. It is ufed in 
war for incommoding the cavalry. Military Di. 
To Crow. preterit. I crew, or crowed; I have crowed. v.n. 
[cnapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make the noife which a cock makes in gaiety, or de- 
fiance. 
But even then the morning cock crew loud. Shakef. Ham. 

Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why? faith he. 
Diogenes anfwered, Becaufe when you crew, men ufe to 
rife. Bacon, Apopkth. 284. 

That the lyon trembles at the cr.wing of the cock, king 
James, upon trial, found to be fabulous. Hakewill. 

Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 
So hight her cock. Dryden’s Fables. 
2. To buatt; to bully; to vapour; to blufter; to fwaġger. 
CROWD. n. J. [cru%, Saxon. ] . 
1. A multitude confufedly prefed together. 
2. A promifcuous medly, without order or diftinétion. 

He could then compare the confufion of a multitude to that 
tumult he had obferved in the Icarian fea, dafhing and break- 
ing among its crowd of iflands. Effay on Homer. 

3. The vulgar; the populace. 
l He went not with the crowd to fee a fhrine, 
But fed us, by the way, with food divine. Dryden’s Fables. 
4. [from crwth, Welfh.] A fiddle. 
His fiddle is your proper purchafe, 

Won in the fervice of the churches ; 

And by your doom muft be allow’d 

To be, or be no more, a crowd. 

To Crown. v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To fill with confufed multitudes. 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with things 

which it learns, may cramp the invention itfelf. Watts. 
2. To prefs clofe together. 
The time miforder’d, doth in common fenfe 

Crowd us and crufh us to this monftrous form, 

To hold our fafety up. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

It feems probable, that the fea doth ftill grow narrower 
from age to age, and finks more within its channel and the 
bowels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
all thofe fubterraneous cavities, and crowd the air out of 
them. Burnet’s Theory of the Earths 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no fpace, fo its 
actions feem to require no time; but many of them feem to 
be crowded into an inftant. Locke. 

Then let us fill 

This little interval, this paufe of life, 

With all the virtues we can crowd into it. 

3. To incumber by multitudes. 
How fhort is life! Why will vain courtiers toil, 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a {mile ? Granville. 
4. To Crown Sail. [A fea phrafe.] To fpread wide the fails 
upon the yards. 
To Crown. v.n. 
1. To fwarm ; to be numerous and confufed. 
They follow their undaunted king ; 
Crowd through their gates; and in the fields of light, 
The fhocking fquadrons mect in mortal fight. Dryd. Virgil. 
2. To thruft among a multitude. 
A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin, 


Hudibras, p.i. cant. 2. 


Addifon’s Cato: 


Amidft fo many virtues, crowded in. Cowley’s Davideis. 
CRO'wDER. n. f. [from crowd.] A fiddler. 
Chevy-chafe fung by a blind crowder. Sidney. 


CRO'WKEEPER. n. f. [crow and keep.] A fcarecrow. The 
following paffage is controverted. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crsavkeefer. Shakefpeare. 
CROWN. n.f. [ccuronne, Fr. kroone, Dut. corona, Latin. | 
1. The ornament of the head which denotes imperial and regal 
dignity. 
If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 
—My crown is in my heart, not on my head: 
My crown is call’d content ; 
A crown it is that feldom kings enjoy. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a bleffed crown. 
I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And fet the triple crown upon his head. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for faying, he would make his fon 
Heir to the crown. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 
2. A garland. 
Keceive a crown for thy well-ordering of the feaft. 
Ecclus. xxxii. 2. 


3. Reward 


Shake/p. Tempeft. 


3. Reward; honorary diftinion. 
They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incor- 
ruptible. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Let merit crowns, and juftice laurels give, 

Jut let me happy by your pity live. Dryden's Epiftles. 
4. Regal power ; royalty. 

The fucceffion of a crewn in fevcral countries, places it on 

different heads. Locke. 
5: The-top of the head. 
Jf he awake, 

From toe to crown he’ll fill our fkins with pinches ; 

Make us ftrange ftuff. Shake/peare’s Tempen. 

While his head was working upon this thought, the toy 

took him in the crew to fend for the fongfter. L’E/irange. 
Behold! if fortune, or a miftrefs frowns, 

Some plunge in bufinefs, others fave their crowns. 
6. The top of any thing; as, of a mountain. 

Upon the crown o’ th’ cliff, what thing was that 

Which parted from you? Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the fteepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, rol] with ruin down. Dryden's Æn. 
7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 
< I once opened a remarkable atheroma: it was about 
as big as the crown of a man’s hat, and lay underneath the 
pectoral mufcle. Sharp's Surgery. 

8. A piece of money, anciently ftamped with a crown; five 
fhillings. 

Truft not to your fervants, who may miflead you, or mif- 

inform you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns. 
Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which is fo 
brown, 
May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. Suckling. 
An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, or crown- 
pieces, flivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, and eternally 
will be, of equal value to any other ounce of filver. Locke. 
g. Honour; ornament; decoration; excellence ; dignity. 
Much experience is the crown of old men. LEcclus. xxv. 6. 
Therefore my brethren, dearly beloved, and longed for, my 
joy and crown, ftand faft in the Lord. Phiup, iv. I: 
ie Completion ; accomplifhment. 
/ROWN-IMPERIAL. 7. J. [corona imperialis, Lat.] A plant. 
The flowers confit of fix leaves, are beil-fhaped, and hang 
downwards: thefe are ranged, as it were, into a crown, 
above which appears a great bufh of leaves. The pointal of 
the flower becomes an oblong fruit, winged, and divided into 
three cells, filled with flat feeds. It hath a coated root, fur- 
nifhed with fibres at the bottom. Miller. 
To Crown. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
4, To inveft with the crown or regal ornament: 
Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haftings had pronounce’d your part ; 
I mean your voice for crowning of the king. Shake/. R. HI. 
Her who faireft docs appear, 

Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 
2. Tocover, as with a crown. 

Umbro, the prieft, the proud Marrabians led, 

And peaceful olives crowa’d his hoary head. Drydens Æn. 
3. To dignify ; to adorn; to make illuftrious. 

Thou haft made hima little lower than the angels, and haft 

crowned him with glory and honour. Lifes Willi» 5 » 
She fhall be, to the happinefs of England, 

An aged princefs; many days fhall fee her, 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Shakef. H.VIII. 
4. To reward ; to recompenfe. 

Urge your fuccefs ; deferve a lafting name, 

She'll crown a grateful and a conftant flame. 
5. Tocomplete; to perfect. 

The lafting and crowning privilege, or rather property of 

friendfhip, is conftancy. South's Sermons, 
6. To terminate; to finifh. 
All thefe a milk-white honeycomb furround, 

Which in the midft the country banquet crown d. Dryden. 
Cro'wnciass. 7. f. The finelt fort of window-glafs. 
Cro/wnpost. n. jJ. A poft, which, in fome buildings, ftands 

upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 
Cro’wnscas. n. j: A ftinking filthy fcab, that breeds round 
about the corners of a horfe’s hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. Farrier’s Dia. 
Cro’wnwi kL. n. f. The upper whecl of a watch next the 
balance, which is driven by it. 
Cro’wnworks. x. /. [In fortification.] Bulwarks advanced 
towards the field to gain fome hill or riting ground. Harris. 
Cro’wner. n. f [from crown] 
1. The fame with coronet. 
2. In the following paflage it fecms to fignify chief end; laft 
purpolc ; probably from finis coronat opus. 
Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt! this gay charm ! 

Whofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home ; 

Whole bofom was my crownet, my chief end; 

Like a right gipfy hath, at faft and loofe, 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of lofs. Shak. Ant. and Cleop: 
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CRO'YLSTONE, x. fe Cryftallized cauk, In this the crYftals 
are fmall. Woodward's Foff, 
Cruciar. adj. [crux crucis, Latin.] ‘Tranfverfe; interfecting 
one another. 

Whoever has feen the practice of the crucial incifion, muft 
be fenfible of the falfe reafoning ufed in its favour. Sharp. 

To CRUCIATE., v.a. [crucio, Latin.] To torture; to tor- 
ment; to excruciate, ; 

CkRU'CIBLE. n. fè [crucibulum, low Latin.] A chymift’s melt- 
ing pot, made of earth; fo called, becaufe they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. y 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a crucible or 
melting crufe, and fet them on the fire, well covered round 
about with coals. Pracham on Drawing. 

CRUCI'FEROUS, adj. [crux and fero, Latin.] Bearing tle 
crofs. Dit, 

CRU'CIFIER, 2. f. [from crucify.] He that infi&ts the punifh- 
ment of crucifixion. 

Vifible judgments were executed on Chrift’s cruciflers. 

Hanimond on Fundamentals. 
Cru’cirix. n. f. [erucifixus, Latin.] A reprefentation in pic- 
ture or ftatuary of our Lord’s paffion. À 

There ftands at the upper end of it a large crucifix, very 
much efteemed. ‘The figure of our Saviour reprefents him in 
his laft agonics of death. Addifon on Sta’y. 

Cruciri’xion, n. f. [from crucifixus, Latin.] ‘he punith- 
ment of nailing to a crofs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion. Addijen on Italy. 

CRU'CIFORM. adj. [crux and forma, Latin.] Having the form 
of a crofs. 

To CRUCIFY. v.a. [crucifigo, Latin.] To put to death by 
nailing the hands and fect to a crofs {ct upright. 

They crucify to themfelves the fon of God afrefh, and put 
him to an open fhame. Ficbr. vi. 6. 

But to the crofs he rails thy enemies, 

‘The law that is agginft thee, and the fins 

Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd. Mit. Par. Loft. 
Cruci’Gerous. adj. [eruciger, Latin.} Bearing the crofs. 
CRUD. n. f: [commonly written curd. See Curp.] A concre- 

tion of any liquid into hardnefs or ftifinefs ; coagulation. 
CRUDE. adj. [crudus, Latin.] 
1. Raw; not fubdued by fire. 
2. Not changed by any proccfs or preparation. 

Common crude falt, barely diffolved in common aqua fortis, 
will give it power of working upon gold. Boyle cn Fluidity. 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 
plant itfelf ; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating qua- 
lity of wine. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Harfh; unripe. 

A juice fo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of nou- 

rifhment. Bacons Natural Hiftcry, N°. 632. 
4. Unconco&ed ; not well digefted in the ftomach. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ftrong 
for the efficient that fhould convert or alter it, whereby it re- 
fifteth and holdeth faft, in fome degree, the firft form or con- 
fiftence, it is, all that while, crude and inconcoét; and the 
procefs is to be called crudity and inconcoction. Bac. Nat. Hif. 

5. Not brought to perfection ; unfinifhed ; immature. 
In a moment up they turned, 

Wide the celeftial foil; and faw beneath 

Th’ originals gf nature, in their crude 

Conception. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.vi. 2.511. 
6. Having indigeftcd notions. 

Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf, 

Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. ALiit:n’s Paradife Reg. 

7. Indigefted; not fully concocted in the intellect. 
Others, whom mcer ambition fires, and dole 

Of provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 

‘To their crude hopes, and | as amply promisd. B. Fobufon. 

What peradventure may fcem full to me, may appear very 
crude and maimed to a ftranger. Digby on the Sot, Didicat. 

Abfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. R-fcomnion. 

CRU'DELY. adv. [from crude.] Unripely; without due prc- 
paration. 
Th’ advice was true; but fear had feiz’d the moft, 

And all good counfel is on cowards loft: — 

The queftion crudely put, to fhun delay, 

*Twas carry’d by the major part to ftay. Dryden. 
CRUV’DENESS. n. f. [from crude.) Unripenefs; indigeftion. 
Cru’piry. n. f [from crude.] Indigcition; inconcoétion. 

They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigeftion 
and crudities, and confequently putrefcence of humours. Brown. 

A dict of vifcid aliment creates flatulency and cred:ties in 
the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 

2. Unripenefs; want of maturity. 
To Cru’pLe. v.a. [a word of uncertain etymology.] To 
coagulate; to congeal. 
l felt my crudled blood 
Congeal with fear; my haw with horrour ftood. Dryd £m 
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The Gelans ufe it, when, for drink and foud, 
They mix their crudied milk with horfes blood. Dryd. Virg. 

Cru’vy. adj. [from crud ] 

1. Concreted ; coagulated. 

His cruel wounds with cruidy blood congeal’d, 
They binden up fo wifely as they may. Fairy Queeny b.i. 

2. [from crude } Raw; chill. 

Sherris fack afcends into the brain; dries me there all the 
foolifh, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it. Shake/peare. 

CRUEL, adj. [cruel, trench; ¢rudeli:, Latin. } 

3. Pleafed with hurting others; inhuman; hard-hearted; with- 
out pity; without compaffion; favage; barbarous; un- 
rclenting. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 

Thou fhould'{t have faid, Go, porter, turn the key; 

All cruei’s elfe fubfcrib’d, Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
If thou art that cruel god, whofe eyes 

Delight in blood, and human facrifice. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

2. [Of things.] Bloody; mifchievous; deftructive; cauling 
pain. 

Confider mine enemies; for they are many, and they hate 
me with crael hatred. PJ. xxv. 19. 
We beheld one of the crueleft fights between two knights, 
that ever hath adorned the moft martial ftory. Sidney, b. ite 

Cru'ELLY. adv. [from cruel.) In acruel manner; inhumanly; 
barbaroufly. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only bafely fails, but 

alfo cruelly pierces the hand that refts upon it. South's Sermon. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 

His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Cru’evness. n. f. [from cruel.] Inhumanity; cruelty. 

But fhe more cruel, and more favage wild, 

‘I han either lion or the lionefs, 
Shames not to be with guiltlefs blood defil’d ; 

She taketh glory in her cruelne/s. Spenfer, Sonnet 20. 

Cru/erty. x. f. [cruaut:, French.) Inhumanity; favagenefs; 
barbarity. 

‘Lhe cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daftard nobles, 
Have fufter’d me by the voice of flaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
There were great changes in the world by the revolutions 
of empire, the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of 
enflaved nations. Temple. 

Cru’ENTA‘E. adj. [cruentatus, Latin.] Smeared with blood. 

Atomical aporrhcas pafs from the cruentate cloth or weapon 
to the wound. Glanv. Scerf. c. 24. 
Crou’er. n.f. [kruicke, Dutch.] A vial for vinegar or oyl, 
with a ftopple. 
Within thy reach I fet the vinegar ! 
And fill'd the cruet with the acid tide, 
While pepper-water worms thy bait fupply’d. 

Cruise. n. f. [kruicke, Dutch.] A fmall cup. 

I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and 

a little oil in a cruife. 1 Kings, xvii. 12. 
The train prepare a crut/e of curious mold, 

A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifh’d gold. Pope’s Od: ff 

A CRUISE. n.f. [cro je, Fr. from the original cruifers, who 
bore the crofs, and plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 
fearch of plunder. 

To Cruise. v. n. [from the noun.} To rove over the fea in 
fearch of opportunities to plunder; to wander on the fea 
without any certain courfe. 

Cruiser. x. f. [from cruife.} One that roves upon the fea 
in fearch of plunder. 

Amongft the cruifers it was complained, that their furgeons 
were too active in amputating fractured members. /Vi/eman. 

CRUM. n.f. [cpuma, Saxon; druyme, Dutch; krummel, 

CRUMB. § German 

1. The foft part of bread ; not the cruft. 

Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb only thin 
cut; and let it be boiled in milk ’till it grow toa pulp. Bacon. 

2. A fmall particle or fragment of bread. 

More familiar grown, the table crums 
Aitraét his flender fcet. Thomfon’s Winter, 1.255. 

To CRUMBLE. v.a. [from crumb.} To break into {mall 
pieces; to comminute. 

Flefh is but the glafs which holds the duft 
That meafures all our time, which alfo fhall 


Swift. 


Be crumbled into duft. Herbert. 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy finews. Milton. 


By frequent parcelling and fubdividing of inheritances, in 
procefs of time they became fo divided and crumbled, that 
there were few perfons of able eftates. Hale's Com. Lawof Eng. 

At the fame time we were crumbled into various factions 
and parties, all aiming at by-interefts, without any fincere 
regard for the publick good. Atterbury s Sermons. 

The other bill leaves three hundred pounds a ycar to the 
mother church; which three hundred pounds, by another act 
pafled fome years ago, they can divide likewife, and crumble 


as low at will and pleafure will difpofe of them. Swift. 
meee Vor. I. 
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To Cru'mBLE. vin. To fall into finall picces. 
Vhere is fo hot a f{ummer in my brain, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dutt. Shake[p. King Foha 
Nor is the profit fmall the peafant makes, 
Who fmooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakes, 
The crumbling clods. Drydens Georg. 
Ambition figh’d: fhe found it vain to truft 

The faithlefs column, and the crumbling buft. Pope's Epift. 

If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel. A: buthnet on Diet. 

What houfe, when its materials crusnb/e, 

Muft not inevitably tumble ? Swift. 

For the little land that remains, provifion is made by the 
late aét againft popcry, that it will daily crumble away. Swift. 

CRU'MENAL. n.f. [from crumena, Latin.] A purfe. 
The fat ox, that woon ligye in the ftall, 
Is now faft ftalled in her crusnenal. Spenfer’s Paftora!s. 
Cru’mmy. adj. (from crum.] Soft. 
CRUMP. adj. [cnump, Saxon; rom, Dutch 5 krumm, Germ.] 
Crooked ih the back. 

When the workman took meafure of him, he was crump 

fhouldered, and the right fide higher than the left. L’ 4//range. 

To Cru’mPLe. v. a. [from crump; or corrupted from rumple, 
rempelen, Dutch.] To draw into wrinkles; to crufh together 
in complications. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horfe, and expofing his palm to 
two or three that ftood by him, they crumpled it into all fhapes, 
and diligently feanned every wrinkle that could be made. dau:f. 

Crou'mMpLInG. 2. f. A {mall degenerate apple. 

To CRUNK. . 

To Cru/NKLE. tv. G EK 

Cru’pper. n. f. [from croupe, Fr. the buttocks of the horfe. ] 
That part of the horfeman’s furniture that reaches from the 
faddle to the tail. , 

Clitophon had received fuch a blow, that he had Joft the 
reins of his horfe, with his head well nigh touching the crup- 
per of the horfe. dtaney. 

Where have you left the money that I gave you? 
Oh—fixpence, that I had a Wednefuay jaf, 
To pay the faddler for my mittrefs’ crupper. Shakefpeare. 
Full oft the rivals met, and neither fpar’d 

His utmoft force, and each forgot to ward: 

The head of this was to the faddle bent, 

The other backward to the crupper fent. Dryden. 

Cru’/Rac. adj. [from crus cruris, Latin] Belonging to the ieg. 

The fharpnefs of the teeth, and the ftrength of the crural 
mufcles in lions and tygers, are the caufe of the great and 
habitual immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot. 

Crusa’pE. ? See C 
CAA cas ee CROISADE. 
1. Anexpedition againft the infidels. 
2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. 
Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
Full of crufadoes. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Cruse. Sce CRUISE. 
Cru’ser. n.f. A goldfmith’s melting pot. 
To CRUSH. v. a. [ecrafer, French.] 
1. To prefs between two oppolite bodies ; to fqueeze. 
You fpeak him far. — 

-—JI don’t extend him, fir: within himfelf 

Crufb him together, rather than unfold 

His meafure tully. Shake[peare’s Cymbeline. 

The afs thruft herfelf unto the wall, and cru/hed Balaam’s 
foot againft the wall. «Vum. XXil. 25. 

Bacchus that firft, from out the purple grape, 
Crufb’d the {weet poifon of mifufcd wine. Adilt. Par. Loft, 
I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv’d me: 
I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To crufh my foul out. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 
2. To prefs with violence. 
When loud winds from diff’rent quarters rufh, 
Vaft clouds encount’ring, one another cru/h. 
3. To overwhelm; to beat down. 
Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath; 

That they may cry/h down, with a heavy fall, 

Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries! Shakef. Rich. II. 

The fad weight of fuch ingratitude 
Will crufb me into earth. 
e _ Vain is the force of man, and heav’n’s as vain, 
To crufh the pillars which the pile fultain. Dryden's Æn. 
4. To fubdue ; to deprefs ; to difpirit. 
They ufe them to plague their enemies, or to opprefs and crufh 
fome of their own too ftubborn freeholders. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had; for 

I thought to cru/h him in an equal force, 

True fword to fword. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

This act 

Shall bruife the head of Satan, cru/h his ftrength, 

Defeating fin and death, his two main arms, Milt. Pa. Loft. 

What can that man fear, who takes care to pleafe a Being 
that is fo able to cru/b all his adverfaries? a Being that can 

6 B divert 


To cry like a crane. 


Philips. 


Faller. 
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divert any misfortune from befalling ‘him, or turn any fuch 
misfortune to his advantage ? Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 107. 
To Crusn. v.n. To be condenfed; to come in aclofe body. 
Poverty, cold wind, and cru/hing rain, 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. Thom/. Autumn. 
Crust. n.f. [from the verb.] A collifion. 
Thou fhalt flourifh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidit the war of clements, 
‘The wrecks of matter, and the crub of worlds. Addi/: Cato. 
CRUST. n.f [eru/la, Latin. } 
1. Any fhell, or external coat, by which any body is enveloped. 
I have known the ftatue of an emperor quite hid under a 
cruft of drofs. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
2, An incruftation; collection of matter into a hard body. 

Were the river a confufion of never fo many different bo- 
dies, if they had been all actually diffolved, they would at 
leaft have formed one continued cru/? ; as we fee the fcorium 
of metals always gathers into a folid piece.  Addifon on Italy. 

The vifcuous cru/? ftops the entry of the chyle into the 
lacteals. Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

e The cafeof a pye made of meal, and baked. 

He was never fuffered to go abroad, for fear of catching 
cold: when he fhould have been hunting down a buck, he 
was by his mother’s fide learning how to feafon it, or put it in 
cruft. Addifon’s Spegiator, N°. 462. 

4- The outer hard part of bread. 
Th’ impenetrable cru/? thy teeth defies, 
And petrify'd with age, fecurely lies. Dryden’s Juv. Sat. v. 
5. A wafte piece of bread. 
Y? are liberal now; but when your turn is fped, 
You'll with me choak’d with every cru/? of bread. Dryden, 
Men will do tricks, like dogs, fer cru/?s. L Eftrange. 
To Crust. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To envelop; to cover with a hard cafe. 
Why gave you me a monarch’s foul, 
And cru/fed it with bafe plebeian clay. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Nor is it improbable but that, in procefs of time, the whole 
furface of it may be cru/fed over, as the iflands enlarge them- 
felves, and the banks clofe in upon them, Addifon on Italy, 
And now their legs, and breafts, and bodies ftood 
Crufted with bark, and hard’ning into wood. Addifon. 
In fome, who have run up to men without education, we 
may obferve many great qualities darkened and eclipfed ; their 
minds are cru/ted over, like diamonds in the rock. Felton. 
2. To foul with concretions. 
If your mafter hath many mufty, or very foul and crufted 
bottles, let thofe be the firft you truck at the next alehoufe. 
Swifts Direéions to the Butler. 
To gather or contract a cruft; to gain a 


Ga 


To Crust. v.a. 
hard covering. 

I contented myfelf with a plaifter upon the place that was 
burnt, which cru/ted and healed in very few days. Temple. 

Crusta’ceous. adj. [from crufia, Lat.) Shelly, with joints ; 
not teftaceous ; not with one continued uninterrupted fhell. 
Lobfter is crufiaceous, oyfter teftaceous. 

It is true that there are fome fhells, fuch as thofe of lobfters, 
crabs, and others of cruffaceous kinds, that are very rarely 
found at land. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Crustra’ceousneEss. n. f. [from cru/laceous.] The quality of 
having jointed fhells. 

Cru'stity. adv. [from crufty.] Peevifhly ; fnappifhly. 

Cro'stiness. n. f. [from cru/fy.] 

1. The quality of a cruft. 

2. Peevifhnefs; morofenefs. 

Cru'sry. adj. [from cru/?.] 

1. Covered with a cruft. 

The egg itfelf deferves our notice: its parts within, and its 
crufly coat without, are admirably well fitted for the bufinefs 
of incubation. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

2. Sturdy; morofe; f{nappifh: a low word. 
CRUTCH. n.f. [croccia, Ital. croce, Fr, crucke,Germ.] A 
fupport ufed by cripples. 
Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch, 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Beauty doth varnifh age, as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. 
Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch: 
A {caly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 
Muft glove this hand. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
On thefe new crutches let them learn to walk. Dryd. Geor. 
This fair defect, this helplefs aid call’d wife, < 


Shake/peare. 


The bending crutch of a decrepit life. Dryden. 
At beft a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. Smith. 


‘The dumb hall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. Popes Meffiah. 
To Crurcn. v. a. [from crutch.] To fupport on crutches as 
a cripple. 
1 haften Og and Docg to rchearfe, 
Two fools that crutch their fecble fenfe on vafe. 
To CRY. v. m. (crier, French. ] 
1. To fpcak with vehemence and loudnefs, 


Dryden. 
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Methought I heard a voice cry, fleep no more! 
Macbeth, doth murther fleep! the innocent flecp! Shate/p, 
While his falling tears the {tream fupply’d, 
Thus mourning to his mother goddefs «y'd. Dryden's Virg. 
2. To call importunately. 
I cried, by reafon of mine affliction, unto the Lord, and he 
heard me. Ton. ii. 2. 
3. To talk eagerly or inceffantly ; to repeat continually. 
They be idle ; therefore they cry, faying Ict us go. Æx. v. 8, 
4. To proclaim; to make publick. | 
Go and cry in the ears of Jerufalem. Jered. 205 
The Egyptians fhall help in vain, and to no purpofe; 
therefore have I cried, concerning this, their ftrength is to fit 
ftill. Tj. XXX. Jo 
5. To exclaim. 
Yet let them look they glory not in mifchicf, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then, my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them. Shake/p. 
What’s the matter, 
That in the feveral places of the city 
Youvcry againft the noble fenate.  Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
If dreffing, miftrefing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day, the fun himfelf wiil cry 
Againft thee. Herbert. 
Lyfimachus having obtained the favour of fecing his fhips: 
and machines, furprifed at the contrivance, cricd out that they 
were built with more than human art. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. To utter lamentations. 
We came crying hither: 
Thou know’ ft, the firft time that we {mell the air, 
We wawle and cry. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Behold, my fervants fhall fing for joy of heart; but ye 
fhall cry for forrow of heart, and fhall howl for vexation of 
fpirit. df lxve tgs 
When any great evil has been spon philofophers, they cer- 
tainly figh and groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other 
men. Tillotfin, Sermin v. 
7. To fquall, as an infant. ~ . 
Should fome god tell me, that fhould I be born, 


And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn. Denkam. 
Thus, in a ftarry night, fond children cry 

For the rich fpangles that adorn the fky. Waller, 
He ftruggles for breath, and cries for aid; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid. | Dryden’s Fables. 


The child certainly knows that the wormfecd or muftard- 


feed it refufes, is not the apple or fugar it cries for. Locke. 
8. To weep; to fhed tears. 
Her who ftill weeps with fpungy eyes, 
And her who is dry cork, and never cries. Denne. 


g. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal. 
He giveth to the beaft his food, and to the young favens 
which cry. Pjalm, cxliii. g. 
The beafts of the field cry alfo unto thee. Joel, i. 20: 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a fcent. 
Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 
He cried upon it at the meereft lofs; 
Truft me, J take him for the better dog. Shakefi-eare. 
To Cry. v.a. To proclaim publickly fornething loft or found, 
in order to its recovery or reftitution. 
She fecks, fhe fighs, but no where fpies him: 
Love is loft, and thus fhe cries him. 
To Cry dwn. v.a. 
1. To blame; to depreciate ; to decry. 
Bavius cries down an admirable treatife of philofophy, and 
fays there’s athcifm in it. Watts’s Improvement, p.i. v. 6. 
Men of diflolute lives cry down religion, becaufe they would 
not be under the reftraints of it. Tillotfon, Serinon ii. 
2. To prohibit. 
By all means cry down that unworthy courfe of late times, 
that they fhould pay money. Bacon's Advice to Vilkers, 
3. To overbear. 


Crafhaw. 


Pll to the king, 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
To Cry our. v. n. 
1. Jo exclaim; to fcream; to clamour. 
They make the opprefled to cry; they cry cut by reafon of 
the arm of the mighty. Fob, xxxv. 5. 
With that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, and the two 
elders cried out againft her. Suj. xxiv. 
2. To complain loudly. 
We are ready to cry out of an unequal management, and 
to blame the Divine adminiftration. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
3. To blame; to cenfure: with of, again/t, upon. 
Are thefe things then neceffities £ 
Then let us meet them like necefiities; 
And that fame word even now cries out cn us. Shake/peare. 
Giddy cenfure 
Will then cry oxt of Marcius: oh, if he 
Had borne the bufinefs. Shakefpcare’s Coriclanus. 
Behold, | cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. Fob, xix- Fe 
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‘Cry eut upon the ftars for doing 

II! offices, to crofs their wooing. Hudibras, b- iii. cant. r. 

Epiphanius ertes out upon it as rank idolatry, and deftru&tive 
to their fouls who did it. Stilline fect. 

Tumult, fedition and rebellion, are things that the followers 
of that hypothefis ery out againf?. Locke. 

I find every fect, as far as reafon will help them, make ufe 
of it gladly ; and where it fails them, they cry out it is matter 
of faith, and above reafon. Locke. 

4. ‘to declare loud. 
5. To be in labour. 
What! is the crying ont 2 
So faid her woman; and that her fuff’rance made 
Each pang a death. Shake/peare’s fenry VIII. 
To Cry up. v.a. 
1. To applaud; to exalt; to praife. 

Inftead of crying up all things which are brought from be- 
yond fea, lct us advance the native commodities of our own 
kingdom. Bacon’ s Advice to Villiers. 

‘The philofopher defervedly fufpected himfelt of vanity, 
when cried up by the multitude. Glanvilie’s Scepf. c. 18. 

The aftrologer, if his prediGions come to pafs, is cried up 
to the ftars from whence he pretends to draw them. South, 

They flight the ftrongeft arguments that can'be brought for 
religicn, and cry up very weak ones againtt it. Till. tfon’s Serm. 

He may, out of intereft, as well as conviction, cry up that 
for facred, which, if once trampled on and protaned, he him- 


felf cannot be fafe, nor fecure. Locke. 
Poets, like monarchs on an Eaftern throne, 
Confin'd by nothing but their will alone, 
cre can cy up, and there as boldly blame, 
And, as they pleafe, give infamy or fame. Waif. 
“Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our con- 
ftant fuccefs at a moft prodigious rate. Swift. 


2. To raile the price by proclamation. 

All the effect that I conccive was made by crying up the 
Pieces of eight, was to bring in much more of that fpecies, 
inftead of others current here. Temple. 

Cry. a.f. [ert, French. ] 
1. Lamentation; fhriek; fcream. 

And all the firft-born in the land of Egypt fhall dic, and 
there {hall be a great cry throughout all the land. Exod. xi. 5. 

2. Weeping; mourning. 
3- Clamour ; outery. 
Amazement feizes all; the general cry 

Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom’d to die. Dryden’s Virg. Æn. 

‘T hefe narrow and felfifh views have fo great an influence in 
this cry, that there are feveral of my feliow freehoiders who 
fancy the church in danger upon the rifing of bank-ftock. Adi. 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any other paffion. 

In popifh countries fome impoftor cries out, a miracle! a 
miracle! to confirm the deluded vulgar in their errours; and 
fo the cry goes round, without examining into the cheat. Swift. 

5. Proclamation. 
6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be fold in the ftreet ; 
as, the cries of London. 
7. Acclamation; popular favour. 
‘The cry went once for thee, 

And ftill it might, and yet it may again. 

8. Voice; utterance ; manner of vocal expreffion. 

Sounds alfo, befides the diftinét cries of birds and beatts, 
are modified by diverfity of notes of different length, put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called tune. Locke. 

g. Importunate call. á 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer 

for them. Jer. vii. 13 
10. Yclping of dogs. 
He fcorns the dog, refolves to try 

The combat next ; but if their cry 

Invades again his trembling ear, 

He ftrait refumes his wonted care. 

I% Yell; inarticulate noife. 

There fhall be the noife of a cry from the fifhgate, and an 

howling from the fecond, and a great crafhing from the hills. 
Zeph. i. 10. 


Shakefpeare. 


Waller. 


12. A pack of dogs. 
About her middle round, 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark’d. Milt. Par, Loft. 
You common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate 

As reck o’ th’ rotten fens; whofe loves I prize 

As the dead carcafles of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air. Shakefpeare’s Cori:lanus. 
Cry’ar. n. jJ. The heron. Ainfworth. 
Crvy’er. See CRIER. 

Cry’er. n. f A kind of hawk called the falcon gentle,’ an 
enemy to pigeons, and very fwift. Ainfworth, 
CRY'PLICAL. ) adj. [x] Hidden; fecret; occult; pri- 
CRY'PTICK. § vate; unknown; not divulged. 
The ftudents of nature, conftious of her more cryfticé 
ways of working, refolve many ftrange effects into the near 
efficiency of fecond caufes. Glanuilles Apology. 
Speakers, whofe chief bufinefs is to amufe or delight, do 


CRY 
not confine themfelves to any natural order, but In a éryptrcal 
or hidden method adapt every thing to'ticir ends. Wutts. 

Cry’pricatny. adv. [from crypitcal]  Occultly; fecretly : 
perhaps in the following example, the authors might Have 
written critically. 

We take the word acid in a familiar {enfe, without crypti- 
cally dìiitinguifhing it from thofe fapors that are a-kin to 
it. Boyle, 

CRYPTOGRAPHY. n.f. [xemo and véu] 

1. The act of writing fecret characters. 

2. Secret chara@ers ; ciphers. 

Crypro'Locy. nf. [oru and >e] 
guage, 

CRY’STAL. n. f: [kevrann] 

1. Cryflals are hard, pellucid, and naturally coloutlefs bodies, 
of regularly angular figures, compofed of fimple, not fla- 
mentous plates, not flexile or elaftick, giving fire with ftccl, 
not fermenting with acid menitrua, and calcining in a ftrong 
fire. There are many various fpecies of it produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. Hill on Foils. 

Ward cryflal bears a red heat without lofing its tranfpa- 
rency, and in a very intenfe heat calcines without fulion : 
fteeped a day or two in water, it lofes its natural polith : 
rubbed on cloth, it attraéts ftraws, like amber Chambers, 

Lfand cryftal is a genuine fpar, of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, feldom cither blemifhed with Haws or {pots, 
or ftained with any other colour. It is always an oblique 
parallelopiped of fix planes, and found from a quarter of an 
inch to three inches in diameter. It is moderately heavy, but 
very foft, and is eafily ferated with a pin. It very frecly"cal- 
cines into a pure, but opaque white. -It is found in the ifland 
of Iceland, and in many parts of Germany and France A 
remarkable property of this body, which has much employed 
the writers on opticks, is its double refraction; fo that if it 
be laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two lines appear 
in the place of one, of the fame colour and thicknefs, and 
running parallel to one another at a {mall diftance. Hilt. 

Water, as it feems, turneth into cryflal; as is feen in divers 
caves, where the cry/la/ hangs in frllisidtis. Eacsn’s Piyf. Rem. 

If cry/tal be a ftone, it is not immediately concreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a mincral fpirit. Brown. 

Cryjal is certainly known, and diftinguifhed by the degree of 
its diaphaneity and of its refraction, as alfo of its bardnefs, 
which are ever the fame. Woodward's Vath, Fol: 

3. Cryfal is alfo ufed for a faCtitious body caft in the giafs-houfes, 
called alfo cry/fal clafs, which is carried to a dew ree of per- 
fection beyond the common glafs; though it comes far fhort 
of the whitenefs and vivacity of the natural cry/fal. Chambers. 

4. Cryftals [in chymiftry] exprefs falts or other matters fhot or 
congealed in manner of crial. Chambers, 

If the menftruum be overcharzed, within a fhort time 
the metals will fhoot into certain cry/tals. Lacon. 

Cry'sTAL. adj. 

1. Confifting of cryftal. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 

Thy cry/al window ope, look out. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

2. Bright; clear; tranfparent ; lucid ; pellucid. 

In groves we live, and lie on moffy beds 

By cry,/a/ ftreams, that murmur through the meéads. Dryden, 

CRY'STALLINE. adj. [cryftallinus, Latin. ] 

1. Confifting of cryftal. 

Mount cagle to my palace crv/lalline. Sha tefp. Cymteline. 

We provided ourfelves with fome fmall receivers, blown of 
cryftaline glafs. Biyle’s Spring of the Air. 

2. Bright; clear; pellucid; tranfparent. 

The clarifying of water is an expcriment tending to the 
health ; befides the pleafure of the eye, when water is cry/lal- 
line. It is effeGted by cafting in and placing pebbles at the 
head of the current, that the water may ftrain through them. 

Bacon's Natural EHiftir,, NY, 7. 
He on the wings of cherub rode fublime 

On the cry/alline fky, in faphir thron’d 

Illuftrious far and wide. vitlton’s Parad'fe I off, b. vi. 

Crv/sTALLINE Humour, n. f. The fecond humour of the eye, 
that lies immediately next to the aqueous behind the uvea, 
oppofite to the papilla, nearer to the forepart than the back- 
part of the globe. it is the leaft of the humours, but much 
more folid than any of them. Its figure, which is convex'on 
both fides, refembles two unequal fcgments of fpheres, of 
which the moft convex is on its backfide, which makes a final] 
cavity in the glaffy humour in which it lies. It is covércd 
with a fine coat, called aranca. 

The parts of the eye are made cenvex, 
the cry/talline humour, which is of a lenticular figure, convex 

_ on both fides. Kay on the Creaticn, 

CRYSTALLIZATION. x. f. [from cryflallize.] “Congelation inte 
cryftals. 

NeR a combination of faline particles as refembles the 
form of a cryftal, varioufly modified, according to the nature 
and texture of the falts. Tne method is by diflolving any 
faline body in water, and filtcring it, to evaporite, till a film 
appear at the top, and then let it ftarid tọ thoot ; and this it 
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does by that attractive force which is in all bodies, and parti- 
cularly in falt, by reafon of its folidity: whereby, when the 
menftruum or fluid, in which fuch particles flow, is fated 
enoygh or evaporated, fo that the faline particles are within 
each other’s attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they run into cry- 
ftals. And this is peculiar to thofe, that let them be ever fo 
-much divided and reduced into minute particles, yet, when 
they are formed into cryftals, they each of them reaflume 
their proper ‘hapes ; fo that one might as eafily diveft them of 
their faltnefs, as of their figure. This being an immutable and 
perpetual law, by knowing the figure of the cryftals, we may 
underitand what the texture of the particles ought to be, 
which can form thofe cryftals; and, on the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be determined the 
figure of the cryftals. Quincy. 

2. The mafs formed by congelation or concretion. 

All natural metallick and mineral crifallizations were ef- 
fcétcd by the water, which firft brought the particles, whereof 
each confifts, out from amongft the matter of the ftrata. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. i. 

To Cry’sTALLize. v. a. [from cryffal.] To caufe to congeal 
or concrete in cryftals. 

If you diffolve copper in aqua fortis, or fpirit of nitre, you 
may, by cry/lallizing the folution, obtain a goodly blue. 

Eoyle’s Scept. Chym. 

To CRY’STALLIZE. v.n. To coagulate; congeal; concrete; 
or fhoot into cryftals. 

Recent urine will likewife cry/tallize by infpiffation, and 
afford a falt neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot on Alivents. 

CUB. n.f [of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. The young of a besft; generally of a bear or fox. . 

I would outftare the iterneft eyes that look, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear. Shake/peare. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 

The lion, and the belly pinched wolf, 

Keep their fur dry. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

In the eagle’s deftroying one fox’s cubs, there’s power exe- 
cuted with oppreffion. > L’Eftrange, Fabie 72. 

2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any viviparous fifh. 

Two mighty whales, which {welling feas had toft, 

One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 

A cub, not much inferior to his dame. 

3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

O thou diffembling cub / what wilt thou be, 

When time hath fow’d a grizzle on thy cafe? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 

That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow? Shake/peare. 

O moft comical fight! a country fquire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel’s fhop laft 
night; but, fuch two unlicked cubs ! Congreve. 

To Cus. v.a [from the noun.] To bring forth: ufed of 
beafts, or of a woman in contempt. 

Gub’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 

On a brown George with loufy fwabbers fed ; 

Dead wine, that {tinks of the Borrachio, fup 

From a foul jack, or preafy mapple cup. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 

Cusa'tion. n. f. [cutatio, Lat.] The act of lying down. Dict. 

Cu'zaTory. adj. [from cuio, Lat.] Recumbent. Dit. 

Cu’sature. n. f. [from cube.] The finding exactly the folid 
content of any propofed body. Harris, 

CUBE. n.f. [from xos, a die. ] 

1. [In geometry.] A regular folid body, confifting of fix fquare 
and equal faces or fides, and the angles all right, and therefore 
equal. Chambers, 

2. [In arithmetick.] See Cusick Number. 

All the mafter planets move about the fun at feveral dif- 
tances, as their common center, and with different velocities. 
This common law being obferved in all of them, that the 
fquares of the times of the revolutions are proportional to the 
cubes of their diftances. Grew’s Cofmolog. b.i. ¢. 2. f. 6. 

Cuse Root. n.f. The origin of a cubick number; or a 

Cu’sick Root. $ number, by whofe multiplication into itfelf, 
and again into the product, any given number is formed: 
thus two is the cube-root of eight. Chambers. 

Cu’ses. n.f. A {mall dried fruit refembling pepper, but fome- 
what longer, of a greyifh-brown colour on the furface, and 
compofed of a corrugated or wrinkled external bark, covering 
a fingle and thin friable fhell or capfule, containing a fingle 
feed of a roundifh figure, blackifh on the furface, and white 
within. It has an aromatick, but not very ftrong fmcll, and 
is acrid and pungent to the tafte, but lefs fo than pepper. 
Cubebs are brought into Europe from the ifland of Java; but 
the plant, which produces them, is wholly unknown to us, 
They are warm and carminative ; and the Indians ftcep them 
in wine, and efteem them provocatives to venery. Hill, 

Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, arc ufual- 
Jy put into crude poor wines, to give them more oily 

_ fpirits. Floyer on the Humours. 

oe } adj, [from cube. ] 

1. Having the form or properties of a cube. 


Waller. 
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A clofe veflel, containing ten cubical feet of air, will not 
fulter a wax-candle of an ounce to burn in it above an hour 
before it be fuffocated. Wilkins s Math. Mag. 

It is above a hundred to one, againft any particular throw, 
that you do not caft any given fet of faces’ with four cubical 
dice; becaufe there arc fo many feveral combinations of the 
fix faces of four dice. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. It is applied to numbers. 

The number of four, multiplied into itfclf, produceth the 
fquare number of fixteen; and that again multiplied by four, 
produceth the cubick number of fixty-four. 1f we fhould fup- 
pofe a multitude a€tually infinite, there muft be infinite roots, 
and fquare and culick numbers; yet, of neceffity, the root is 
but the fourth part of the fquare, and the fixteenth part of the 
cubtck number, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as con- 
taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical 
numbers. Browns Vuigar Errours, b.iv. c. 12. 

Cu’sicainess. n. f. [from cudical.} The ftate or quality of 
being cubical. 

Cusi'curary. adj. [cubiculum, Latin] Fitted for the pofture 
of lying down. 

Cuftom, by degrees, changed their czbiculary beds into difcu- 
bitory, and introduced a fafhion to go from the baths unto 
thefe. brown's Vulvar Errours, b.v. c. 6. 

Cu’siForM. adj. [from cube and form.] Cf the fhape of a 
cube. 

CU'BIT. n. f. [from cubitus, Latin] A meafure in ufe among 
the ancients; which was originally the diltance from the 
elbow, bending inwards, to the extremity of the middle 
finger. This meafure is the fourth part of a well propor- 
tioned man’s ftature. Some fix the Hebrew edit at twenty 
inches and a half, Paris meafure; and others at cigh een. Calm. 

From the tip of the elbow to the end of the long finger, is 
half a yard and a quarter of the ftature, and makes a cubit; 
the firft mcafure we read of, the ark of Noah being fremed 
and meafured by cubits. Ho.der cn Time. 

Meafur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 

Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

The Jews ufed two forts of cubits; the facred, and the pro- 
fane or common one. Arbuthnot on d eafures. 

When on the goddefs firft I caft my fight, 

Scarce feem’d her ftature of a cubit height. Pope. 

Cu'sITAL. adj. [cubitalis, Latin.] Containing only the length 
of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called pygmies, the 
towers of that city being fo high, that, unto men below, they 
appeared in a cutital ftature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Cu/cKINGsTOoL. n. f. An engine invented for the punih- 
ment of {colds and unquiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. Cowel. 

Thefe mounted on a chair-curale, 

Which moderns call a cucking-/foo., 

March proudly to the river’s fide. Judibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 

CU'CKOLD. n J. [cocu, Fr. from coukoo.] One that is mar- 
ried to an adultrefs; one whofe wife is talfe to his bed. 

But for all the whole world; why, who would not make 
her hufband a cuckold, to make him a monarch ? I fhould ven- 
ture purgatory for’t. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

There have been, 

Or I am much deceiv’d, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, ev’n at this pretent, 

Now while I fpeak this, holds his wife by th’ arm, 

That little thinks fhe has been fluic’d in’s abfence. Shake/p. 

For though the law makes null th’ adultcrer’s deed 

Of lands, to her the cuckold may tucceed. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Ever fince the reign of king Charles I!. the alderman is 
made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery 
and fornication are committed behind the fcencs. Swift. 

To Cu’cKoLD. v.a. 

1. To corrupt a man’s wife; to bring upon a man the reproach of 
having an adulterous wife; to rob a man of his wife’s fidelity. 

If thou canft cuckold him, thou do'ft thyfelf a pleafure, and 
me a fport. Shakefpears’s Othello. 

2. To wrong a hufband by unchaftity. 

But fufter not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor ftrut in ftreets with amazonian pace ; 

For that’s to cuckold thee before thy face. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 6. 

Cu'cKorLDLY. adj. [from cucto'd.] Having the qualities of a 
cuckold; poor; mean; cowardly ; fneaking. 

Poor cuckoldly knave, 1 know him not: yet] wrong him to 
call him poor; they fay the jealous knave hath mafles of 
money. Shakejpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfer. 

Cu/cKoLDMAKER. 7. f. [cucko'd and make.] One that makes 
a practice of corrupting wives. 

If I fpared any that had a head to hit, either young or old, 
he or fhe, cuckold or cucholimaker, let me never hope to fee 
a chine again. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

One Hernando, cu:koldmaker of this city, contrived to fteal 
her away. Dryden's Sj anifh Fryar. 

Cu’cKkotvom. ^. f. [from cuckold. ] 

1, The act of adultery. 

She 
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She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and confpiring 
cuckoldom againft me. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
2. The ftate of a cuckold. 
Tt is a true faying, that the laft man of the parifh that 
knows of his cucksidom, is himfelf. Arbuthn. Hift. 2 F. Bull. 
CU'CKOO. ». f. [cweew, Welfh; cau, Fr. kockock, utch. ] 
< 1. A bird which appears in the Spring ; and is faid to fuck the 
eggs of other birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their 
place; from which pradlice, it was ufual to alarm a hufband at 
the approach of an adulterer by calling cuckoo, which, by mif- 
take, was in time applied tothe hufband. This bird is re- 
markable for the uniformity of his note, from which his name 
in moft tongues feems to have heen formed. 
Finding Mopfa, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 


Pamela, I came in. Sidney. 
The merry cuckoo, meflenger of Spring, 
His trumpet fhrill hath thrice already founded. Spenfer. 
The plainfong cuckoo gray, 
Whofe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anf{wer, nay. Shakefpeare. 


Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 

Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds aftright. Shak, 

I deduce, 

From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 

The fymphony of Spring; and touch a theme 

Unknown to tame, the paffion of the grove. Theim/f. Spring. 

2. It is a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rafcal art thou then, to praife him fo for 
running ? 
—A horfeback,: ye cuckoo ; 
a foot. 


but a-foot, he will not budge 
z Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. p.i. 
CucKoo-BUD. 


af. : 
Eoo aot i J- The name of a flower 


When daizies pied, and violets blue, 

And czckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. 

Nettles, cuckoo-flzwers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our fuftaining corn. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Cuckoo-sPITTLE. n: f. 
Cuckoo-fpittle, or woodfeare, is that fpumous dew or exuda- 
‘tion, or both, found upon plants, efpecially about the joints 
of lavender and rofemary ; obferveable with us about the lat- 
ter end of May. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 8. 
EN PATE: b adj [cucullatus, hooded, Latin.] 
1. Hooded; covered, as with a hood or cowl. 
2. Having the refemblance or fhape of a hood. 
They are differently cucullated, and capuched upon the head 
~ and back. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 3: 
CU'CUMBER, 2. fi [cucumis, Latin.) The name of a plant, 
and alfo of the fruit of that plant. 

It hath a flower confifting of one fingle leaf, bell-fhaped, 
and expanded toward the top, and cut into many fegments ; 
of which fome are male, or barren, having no embryo, but 
only a large ftyle in the middle, charged with the- farina : 
others are female, or fruitful, being faftencd to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a flefhy fruit, for the moft 
part oblong and turbinated, which is divided into three or 
four cells, inclofing many oblong feeds. The fpecies are, 
t. The common cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 3. The 
Jong Turky cucumber. The firft of thefe kinds is the moft 
common in the Englifh gardens. The fecond fort, which is 
by far the better fruit, as being lefs watery, and containing 
fweet feeds, is the moft common kind cultivated in Holland, 
The third fort is propagated for the uncommon length of its 
fruit, and alfo its having lefs water, and fewer feeds ; but it is 
not fo fruitful as the common kind, nor will it come fo early. 
‘The common fort is cultivated in three different feafons ; the 
firft of which is on hot-beds, under garden-frames, for early 
fruit: the fecond is under bell or hand glafles, for the middle 
crop; and the third is in the common ground for a late crop, 
or to pickle. Miller. 

How cucumbers along the furface creep, TEI 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Cu'cumeeR WiLp. See Witp CUCUMBER. 
CUCURBiTA’CEOUS. adj. [from cucurbita, Latin, a gourd. ] 
Cucurbitace:us plants are thofe which refemble a gourd; 
fuch as the pumpion and melon Chamters. 
Cu’cursire. 2. f. [eucurbita, Latin.) A chymical veffel, 
commonly called a body, made of earth or glafs, in the fhape 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucurlite. Quincy. 

I have, for curiofity’s fake, diftilled quickfilver in a cucurbite, 
fitted with a capacious gla{s-head. Boyle on Colcurs. 

Let common yellow fulphur be put into a cucurdite glafs, 
upon which pour the ftrongeit agua fortis.  Mortimer’s Husb. 

CUD. 2. / [cud, Saxon.) ‘That food which is repofited in the 
firft ftomach in order to rumination, or to be chewed again. 

Many times, when my mafter’s cattle came hither to chew 
their cud in this frefh place, | might fve the young bull teftify 
his love, Sidney. 

VoL. L 
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You range the pathlefs wood, 

While on a flow’ry bank he chews the cud. Dryden. 
Cu'DDEN. }n. f. [without etymology.] A clown; (a {ftupid 
Cu’ppy. $ ruftick; alow dolt: a low bad word. 

The flavering cudden, propp’d upon his ftaff, 

Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryden. 

To Cu‘/ppte. v.n. [a low word, I believe, without etymo- 
logy.] To lye clofe; toifquat. 
Have you mark’d a partridge quake, 

Viewing the tow’ring faulcon nigh? 

She cuddles low behind the brake; 

Nor would fhe ftay, nor dares fhe Ay. 
CU’DGEL. n. f. [kudfe, Dutch. } 

1. A ftick to ftrike with, lighter than a club, fhorter than a 
pole. 

Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle; yet the wood, 
dried, is extreme tough; and was ufed by the captains of ar- 
mies, amongft the Romans, for their cudgels. Bacon’s N. Fiif. 

Do not provoke the rage of {tones 

And cudgels to thy hide and bones. 

Tremble and vanith. Hudilras, p'i. cant. 2. 

The afs was quickly given to underftand, with a good 
cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfellow and the 
other. L'Efirange, Fab. 15. 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

This, if well reflected on, would make people more wary 
in the ufe of the rod and the cudgel. Locke. 

‘The wife Cornelius was convinced, that thefe, being pole- 
mical arts, could mo more be learned alone than fencing or 
cudgel-playing. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scribserus. 

2. To crofs the CuDGELS, is to yield, from the practice of cudgel- 
players ‘to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way than it would be to contend 
at firft, and then either to cro/s the cudgels, or to be baffled in’ 
the conclufion. L Ejirange, 

To Cu’nGEL. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To beat with a ftick. 

My lord, he {peaks moft vilely of you, like a foul-mouth'd 
man, as he is; and faid he would cudgel you. chakefp. H.1V. 

The afs courting his mafter, juft as the {paniel had done, 
inftead of being ftroked and made much of, is only rated off 
and cudgelled for all his courtfhip. South's Sermons. 

Three duels he fought, thrice ventur’d his life ; 

Went home, and was cadge!l’d again by his wife. 
2. To beat in general. 

Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your dull afs will 

not mend his pace with beating. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

A good woman happened to pafs by as a company of young 
fellows were cudgelling a wallnut-tree, and afked them what 


Pricer. 


Swift. 


they did that for. ’ L’Eftrange. 
CUDGEL-PROOF. adj. Able to refift a ftick. 
His doublet was of fturdy buff, 
And though not fword, yet cudgel-proof.  Fudibras, p.i. 


Cu'pween. n. f. [from cud and weed.) A plant. 

It hath downy leaves: the cup of the flower is fealy, neither 
fhining nor fpecious : the flowers arc cut in form of a itar. It 
is cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Cue. n. f. [qveue, a tail, French.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing ; as, the long curl of a wig. 

2. The laft words-of a fpeech which the player who is to an- 
{wer catches, and regards as intimation to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin: when you have {poken your fpeech, 
enter into that brake; and fo every one according to his 
cue. Shake/peare’s Midfummer Nights Dream. 

3. A hint; an intimation; a fhort direction. 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he fhould weep for her? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for paffion 

That I have? He would drown the ftage with tears. Shakefp. 

Let him know how many fervants there are, of both fexes, 
who expect vails; and give them their cue to attend in-two 
lines, as he leaves the houfe. Swift. 

4. The part which any man is to play in his turn. 

Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, and the reft : 

Were it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 

Without a prompter. Shakefpeare’s Othelio. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentleman ; 
nothing appears in his cue to move pity, or any way make the 
audience of his party. Rymer’s Tragedies if the lajt Age. 

5. Humour; temper of mind: a low word. 

CUE'RPO. n. J. (Spanith.] To be in cuerto, is to be without 
the upper coat or cloke, fo 2s to difcover the true fhave of 
the cuerpo or body. 

Expos’d in cuerpo to their rage, 

Without my arms and equipage. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 
CUFF. n.f [zuffa, a battle, zufare, to fight, Italian. } 
1, A blow with the fift; a box; a itroke. 

The prieft let fall the book, 
And as he ftoop’d again to take it up, 
6C The 
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The mad-brain’d bridegroom took him fuch a cuff, 
‘That down fell prieft and book, and book and prieft Shak. 
There was, for a while, no money bid for argument, 
unlefs the poet and the playcr went to cuffs in the queftion. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Fle gave her a cuff on the ear, and fhe would prick him 
with her knitting needle. Arbuthnot’s Hifiory of ‘Jobn Bull. 

‘Their own feéts, which now lie dormant, would be foon 
at cuffs again with each other about power and prefer- 
ment. Swift. 

2. It is ufed of birds that fight with their talons. 
To Curr. v n. [from the noun.) To fight; to fcuffle. 
Clapping farces acted by the court, 

While the peers cuff, to make the rabble fport. Dryd. Juv. 
To CurF. v. a. 
1. To ftrike withthe fift. 

Pll after him again, and beat him.— 
Do, cuff him foundly ; but never draw thy fword. Shake/. 

Well, fir Jofeph, at your intreaty ; but wcre not vou, my 
friend, abufed and cuffed, and kicked ? Congreve’s Old Hatchesor. 

2. To ftrike with talons. 
Thofe lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top, 

Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 

‘Vo cuff down new-fledg’d virtues, that would rife 

‘To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. Otway. 

The daftard crow, that to the wood made wing, 

With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 

Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. 

They with their quills did all the hurt they cou’d, 

And cuff’d the tender chickens from their food. 

3- To ftrike with wings. ‘This feems improper. 
Hov’ring about the coafts they make their moan, 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryd. Æn. 
Curr. n. J. [coeffe, French.] Part of the flecve. 

He railed at fops; and, inftead of the common fafhion, he 
would vifit his miftrefs in a morning-gown, band, fhort cuffs, 
and a peaked beard. Lrbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

Cu'Inace. 2. f. The making up of twine into fuch forms, as 
it is commonly framed into, tor carriage to other places Cowe/. 
CUIRASS. n f. [cuiraffe, Fr. from cuir, leather; coraccia, Ital. ] 
A breaftplate. 
The lance purfu’d the voice without delay, 
And piere’d his cuira/i, with fuch fury fent, 
And fign’d his bofom with a purple dint. Dryden. 
CUIR A'SSIER. %3. f. [from cuira/s.) A man at arms; a foldier 
in armour. 
The field all iron, aft a gleaming brown, 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 

Cutraffiers, all in fteel, for ftanding fight. Mit. Parad. Reg. 

The picture of St. George, wherein he is defcribed like a 
cuiraffier, or horfeman completely armed, is rather a fymbo- 
lical image than any proper figure. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Cutsu. n.f [cuiffe, French.) The armour that covers the 
thighs. 
I faw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His euifbes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rife from the ground like feather’d Mercury. Shak. Hen. IV. 
The croflet fome, and fome the cui/bes mould, 

With filver plated, and with ductile gold. Drydens Zin. 

3ut what had our author to wound Æneas with at fo cri- 
tical a time? And how came the cui/bes to be worfe tempered 
than the reft of his armour ? Dryden's Virg. Æn. Dedicat. 

Cu'rDeEs. n. f. [colidei, Latin.] Monks in Scotland. 

CuU'LERAGE. ». f. The fame plant with ARSE-SMART. Ainfw. 

Cuninary. adj. [culina, Latin.] Relating to the kitchen; 
relating to the art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenfe thofe vapours and exhalations, 
as foon as they fhall at any time begin to afcend from the fun, 
and make them prefently fall back again into him, and by that 
action increafe his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air increafes the heat of a culinary fire. Newton. 

To thofe, who, by reafon of their northern expofition, will 
be {till forced to be at the expence of culinary fires, it will 
reduce the price of their manufacture. Arbuthnot. 

To CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To felect from others; to 
pick out of many. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


The beft of every thing they had, being cul'ed out for, 


themfelves, if there were in their flocks any poor difeafed 
thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for 
the altar of God. Hooker, b. v. feé?. 34. 
Our engines fhall be bent 

Againft the brows of this refifting town: 

Call for our chiefeft men of difcipline, 

To cull the plots of beft advantage. Shatefp. King John. 

Like the bee, culling from ev'ry flow’r, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with honey, Sh. 
In this covert will we make our ftand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. Shake/. Hen. VI. p. iit. 
I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 


Culling of fimples, Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Fulict. 
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Then in a moment fortune Mial! cull forth, 
Out of one fide, her happy minion, — Shake/p. King Yhn. 
“The choiceft of the Britifh, the Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man laws, being culled, as it were, this grand charter was cx- 
tracted. Howel’s Parley of Beafts. 
When falfe flow’rs of rhetorick thou would’it cuil, 
Truft nature, do not labour to be dull. Dryden. 
From his herd he culls, 
For flaughter, four the faireft of his bulls. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 
When the current pieces of the fame denomination are of 
different weights, then the traders in money cull out the 
heavier, and melt them down with profit. Locke. 
With humble duty and officious hafte, 


PI e d/ the fartheit mead for thy repaft. Prior, 
The various off’rings of the world appear : 

From each fhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddefs with the glitv’ring {poil. Pope. 


Cu'tier. n. /. [from cull.] One who picks or choofes, 
CU'LLION. ». J. [coglione, a fool, Ital. perhaps from feullion, 
It feems to import meannefs rather than folly.| A fccundrel; 
a mean wretch. 
Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of fuch a cu/lion. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Up to the bre: ch, you dogs; avaunt, you cullions. Shakef, 
Cu'LLionty. adj. [from cullion.] Having the qualities of a 
culion; mean; ba'e. 

I'll make a fop o’ th’ moonfhine of you: you whorfon, cul- 
lion'y, barber-monger, draw. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Cu’LLuMBINE. n. jJ. {more properly fpelt CoLUMBINE, which 
fee.] The flowers of this plant are beactifully varicgated 
with blue, purple, red, and white. Mi ler. 

Fler goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry-bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of culiumbines. “p nfer’s Scnnets. 

CU'LLY. x. f. [cogtione, Ital. a fool.] A man deceived or im- 
pofed upon ; as, by fharpers or a ‘trumpet. 

Why fhould you, whofe mother wits 

Are furnith’d with all perquifits, 

P’ allow’d to put all tricks upon 

Our cu'ly fex, and we ufe none ? Hudibras, f.iii. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting fpare : 

They purchafe but fophifticated ware. Dryden. 

He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becaufe I won't let him 
make me over by deed as his lawful cu/ly. Arbuthnot. 

To Cu‘tiy. v.a. [from the noun] To befool; to cheat; to 
trick; to deceive; to impofe upon. 

CuULMI'FEROUS. adj. [eulmus and fero, Latin.] 

Culmifercus plants are fuch as have a fmooth jointed ftalk, 
and ufually hollow; and at each joint the ftalk is wrapped 
about with fingle, narrow, long, fharp-pointed leaves, and 
their feeds are contained in chafty hufks. Quincy. 

There are alfo feveral forts of graffes, both of the Cyprus 
and culmiferous kinds ; fome with broader, others with nar- 
rower leaves. Voodward on Foffils. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken trom 
the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmiferous plants; as 
oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arluthn. 

To CU’LMINATE. v.n. [culnen, Latin.] “Yo be vertical; 
to be in the meridian. 

Far and wide his eye commands: 

For fight no obftacle found here, or fhade, 

But all funfhine; as when his beams at noon 

C.lminate from th’ equator. Milten’s Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

Cuitmina’rion. n. f. [from culminate.) ‘The tranfit of a pla- 
net through the meridian. - 

Curpasriiry. n. f. [from culpable.] Blameablenes. 

CU'LPABLE. adj. [cuipabilis, Latin ] 

1. Criminal. 

Proceed no ftraiter "gain our uncle Glo’fter, 

Than from true evidence cf good eltecm, 

He be approv`d in practice culpulie. Sharefp. Henry VI. f. tie 

2. Guilty. ; 


Thefe being perhaps capable of this crime, or favourers of i 


their friends. 
3- Blameable ; blameworthy. 
The wildom of God fetteth before us in Scripture fo many 
admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of them, without 
fomewhat noted wherein they were c:/pable, to the end thet 
to him alone it night always be acknowledged, Then oniy ert 
holy, Thou only art juft. Hooker's Preface. 
All fuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore eul; alic; tor 
as much as it was in every man’s power to have prevented 
It. Soxths Sermons. 
Cu’. PABLENESS. n. f. [from cuttere] Plame; guilt. 
Cu'LPABLY. adv. [from culpable.) Blameably 5 criminally. 
If we perform this duty pitifully and cadgad4, it is not to 
be expected we fhould communicate holily Tayler 
Curprit n.f. [about this word there is great difoute. It i 
uled by the judge at criminal trials, who, when the prifoner 
declares himfelf not guilty, and puts himfeif upon his trial, 
anfwers ; Cxlprit, Gad fend thee a gosd Ge'tverance, Ir is likely 
that it is a corruption of Xa: paroit, May it fo apear, 
wi 


Spenjer's State of Ircland. 


So 
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ih of the judge being that the prifoner may be found inno- 
t] A man arraigned before his judge. 
The knight appear’d, and filence they proclaim ; 

Then firft the cu:prit anfwer'd to his name ; 

And, after forms of law, was laft requir’d 

To name the thing that woman moft defir'd. Dryden. 

An author is in the condition of a cu/prit; the publick are 
his judges: by allowing too much, and condefcending too far, 
he may injure his own caufe; and by pleading and afferting 
too boldly, he may difpleafe the court. Frior’s Pref. to Solomon. 

Cu'L TER. n. f. (cuter, Latin.) The iron of the plow per- 
pendicular to the fheare. It is commonly written coulter. 
Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon ; while that the culter rufts, 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. Shake/peare’s Hen. V. 

To CULTIVATE, v.a. [eultiver, French.] 
1. To forward or improve the product of the earth, by manual 
induttry. 

Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, will, if cxl- 
tivated, be moit flourifhing in production ; and, as the foil is 
good, and no coft nor care wanting to improve it, we muft 
entertain hopes of the richeft harvelt. Felton on the Clafficks. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 
Were we but lefs indulgent to our faults, 

And patience had to cultivate cur thoughts, 

Our mufe would flourith. 

To make man mild and fociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage 

With wifdom, difcipline, and liberal arts, 

Th’ embellithments of life. 

Curtiva’tion. n». f. [from cuitivate.] 

1. The art or practice of improving foils, and forwarding or 
mielicrating vegetables. 

2. Improvement in general ; promotion; mcelioration. 

An innate light di:covers the common notions of good and 
evil, which, by cultivaticn and improvemcnt, may be ad- 
vanced to higher and brighter difcoveries. South s Sermons. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learning, 
are required ‘to give a feafoning to retirement, and make us 
talte the blefling. Dryden. 

CuLTiva Tor. n. f. [from cultivate.] One who improves, 
promotes, or meliorates ; or endeavours to forward any vee 
getable product, or any thing elfe capable of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by fome cultivators of 
clover-grafs, that from a great quantity of the feed not any 
grafs {prings up. Boyle's Unfucce/sful Experiments. 

CU'LTURE. n.f. [cuitura, Latin. } 
1. The act of cultivation; the act of tilling the ground; 
tillage. 

Give us feed unto our heart, and culture to our underftand- 
ing, that there may come fruit of it. 2 Efd viii. 6. 

Whefe three laft were flower than the ordinary wheat of 
itfelf, and this cw/ture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

The plough was not invented ’till after the deluge; the 
earth requiring little or no care or cultare, but yielding its in- 
creafe freely, and without labour and toil. Wo:dward. 

Where grows ?— W hcre grows it not? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the foil. 

Fix’d to no fpot is happinefs fincere. Popes Effay on Afan. 

They rofe as vigorous as the fun ; 
Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Th:m/on’s Spring. 
2. Art of improvement and melioration. 

One might wear any pafon out of a family by culture, as 
fkilful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its 
beauty. Tatler, N?. 75. 

To Cvi TURE. v.a. [from the noun.] To cultivate; to ma- 
nure; to till. It is ufed by 7hsmfon, but without authority. 
Cu'tver. n.f. [culpne, Saxon.] A pigeon. An old word. 
Had he fo done, he had him fnatch’d away, 
More light than ca/ver in the faulcon’s fitt. Fairy Queen. 
Whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The found enlver fhoots. Theenjon’s Spring. 
Cu'tverin. 1. f. [cclowvrine, French.] A fpecies of ordnance. 

A whole cannon requires, tor every charge, forty pounds 
of powder, and a bullet of fixty-four pounds; a cuiverin, fix- 
teen pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a 
demi-culverin, itine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve 
pounds. Wilkins’s Math, Magic. 

Here a well- polifh’d mall gives us the joy 

To fee our prince his matchlefs force employ : 

No fooner has he touch’d the flying ball, 

But ’tis already more than half the mail; 

Ard fuch a fury from his arm’t has got, 

As from a {moaking culveria "twere fhot. 

ÈU LVERKEY. n.f. A fpecies of flower. 
Looking down the meadows I could fee a girl cropping 
cu'verkeys and cowllips, to make garlands. = Was'ton’s Angler. 
To CU’MBER. v.a. [kommeren, komberen, to difturb, Dutch.] 
1. To embarrafs ; to entangle; to obftruct. 
Why afks he, what avails him not in fight, 
And would but cumber, and retard his flight, 


Wealer. 


Addifon's Cato. 


Waller. 
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In which his only excellence is plac’d ! 
You give him death, that intercept his hafte. Dryd. Fabler, 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 

Clog’d with his cloaths, and cumber’d with his years. Dryd. 

The learning and maftery of a tongue, being uneafy and 
unpleafant cnough in itfelf, fhould not be cumbered with any 
other difficulties, as is done in this way of procecding. Lacke. 

2. To croud or load with fomething ufelefs. 

I come feeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none: cut it 
down, why cwndereth it the ground? Lu, xiii. 

Let it not cumber your better remembrance. Shake/p. Timon 

The multiplying variety of arguments, cfpecially frivolous 
ones, is not only loft labour, but cumlers the memory to no 
purpofe. Lake. 

3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; to diftrels. 
Domeftick fury, and fierce civil ftrife, 
Shall camber all the parts of Italy. Shake/peare’s Ful. Cafur. 
4. To bufy ; to diftract with multiplicity of cares. 
Martha was cunbered about much, ferving. 
5. To be troublefome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makcs the better 
hedge; where, if it chances to prick the owncr, it will tear 
the thicf. Grew’s Cofmol. b. iii. c. 2. feet. 47. 

Cu’n: eer. n. f. [homber, Dutch.) Vexation; cmbarraffinent ; 
obftruction; hindrance; diflurbance; diftrefs. 

By the oceafion thereof J was brought to as great cumèer 
and danger, as lightly any might efcape. Sidncy, b. ii. 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cvzubers {pring. Spenfer. 

The greateft fhips are leaft ferviceable, go very deep in 

water, are of marvellous charge and fearful cumber. Raseigh. 
CU'MBERSOME. aaj. [from cumber. ] 
1. Il roublefume; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any day, to 
break off fo pleafing a cumpany, with going to perform a 
cumberfome obedience. Sidney baii. 

2. Burthenfome; embarraffing. 

I was drawn in to write the firft part by accident, and to 
write the fccond by fome defects in the firft: thefe are the cum- 
ber fime perquifites of authors. Arbuthnot on Alimerts. 

3. Unweildy ; unmanageable. 
Very long tubes are cumlerfome, and f{carce to be readily 
managed. j Newtons Opt. 
CU'’MBERSOMELY. adj. [from cumberfome.] In a troublefome 
manner ; in a manncr that produces hindrance and vexation. 
CU'MBERSOMENESS. 2.f. [from cumberfome.] Encumbrance ; 
hindrance; obftruction. 
CU'MPRANCE. n.f. [from cumker.) Burthen; hindrance; im- 
pediment. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if rot fnare; more apt 

To fiacken virtue, and abate her edee, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife, Mit. P. L: 

Cu’msrous. adj. [from cumber.] 
1. Troublefome; vexatious; ditturbing. 
A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moleft ; 
All firiving to infix their feeble ftings, 
That from their noyance he no where can reft. Fairy Queen, 
2. Oppreflive ; burthenfome. 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 
Faireft and eafieft, of this cranbrous charge. Milt. Par. Left. 
Black was his count’nance in a little fpace ; 

For all the blood was gather’d in his face : 

Help was at hand; they rear’d him from the ground, 

And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 


Luke, x. 40. 


Then lJanc’d a vein. Dryden. 
Poffeffion’s load was grown fo great, 
He funk beneath the cuab’rous weight. Swift. 


3. Jumbled ; obftructing each other. 
Swift to their feveral quarters hafted then 

The cumb’rous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Milt. P. Lfl. 

Cu’mrrey. n.f. A medicinal plant. 
Cu’min. n. f. [cuminum, Latin.] A plant. 

The root is annual, the leaves like thofe of fencl: the feeds 
fmall, long, narrow, and crooked; two of which fucceed 
cach other’s flower, as in other umbelliferous plants. The 
fceds of this plant are ufed in medicine, which are brought 
from the ifland of Malta, where it is cultivated ; for it is too 
tender for our climate. Miller. 

Rank-fmelling rue, and cumin, good for eves. — Spenjer. 
ToCU’MULATE. v. a. [cumulo, Latin] To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty fhoals of fhells, bedded and 
cumulated heap upon heap, amongft earth, will fcarcely con- 
ceive which way thefe could ever live. Mosdward’s Nat. Hi/?. 

Cumuta’tion. n.f. The act of heaping together. Dif. 
Cuncta'rion. n.f: [eunfatio, Latin] Delay; precraftina- 
tion; dilatorinefs. 

It is moft certain, that the Englifli made not their beft im- 
provements of thefe fortunate events; and that efpecially by 
two miferable errours, «xnéaticn in profecuting, and hafte in 


departure. +i s Hayward. 
The fwifteft animal, conjoined with a heavy body, implies 
that 
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that common moral, feftina lente; and that celerity fhould 
always be contempered with cuné?ation. Brown’s Vulz. Errours. 

CUNCTATOR. n.f. [Latin.] One given to delay ; a lingerer ; 
an idler; a fluggard. 

Others, being unwilling to difcourage fuch cunéfators, al- 
ways keep them up in good hope, that, if they are not yet 
called, they may yet, with the thief, be brought in at the laft 
hour. . Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Cunn. v.n. [from konnen, to know, Dutch.] To give no- 
tice : a provincial or obfolete word. See ConpeR. 

They are direéted by a balker or huer on the cliff, who, 
difcerning the courfe of the pilchard, cundeth, as they call it, 
the mafter of each boat. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 

CUNEAL. adj. [cuneus, Latin.] Relating to a wedge; having 
the form of awedge. 
Cunea’TED. adj. (cuneus, Latin.} Made in form of a wedge. 
Cu/NEIFoRM. adj. [from cuneus and forma, Latin.] Having the 
form of a wedge. 
CunNEIFORM-BONES. ai The fourth, fifth, and fixth bones 
of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like fhape, being 
large above and narrow below. É p om DAA 
Cu’nner. 7. f. A kind of fith lefs than an oyfter, that fticks 
clófe to the rocks. Ainfworth. 
CU’NNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. Żonnen, Dut. to know. ] 
r. Skilful; knowing; well inftructed ; learned. 
Schoolmafters will I keep within my houfe, 
Fit to inftru@ her youth.—To cunning men 
I will be very kind; and liberal 


‘To mine own children, in good bringing up. Shake/peare. 
T do prefent you with a man of mine, 

Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 

To inftrué her fully in thofe fciences. Shakefpeare. 


Wherein is he good, but to tafte fack and drink it? Wherein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? Wherein 
cunning, but in craft? Wherein crafty, but in villainy? 
Wherein villainous, but in all things? Wherein worthy, but 
in nothing. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and 
in filver, and that can fkill to cut and to grave. 2 Chron. ii. 7. 

When Pedro does the lute command, 

She guides the cunning artift’s hand. 

2. Peformed with fkill ; artful. 
And over them Arachne high did lift 

Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtile net, 

Enwrapped in foul fmoak, and clouds more black than jet. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 7. flan. 28, 
And there befide of marble ftone was built 
An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery ; 
On which true Chriftians blood was often fpilt, 
And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning’/? pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relumine. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

3. Artfully deceitful; fly; defigning; trickifh; full of fetches 
and ftratagems ; fubtle ; crafty ; fubdolous. 

Men will leave truth and mifery to fuch as love it; they are 
refolved to be cunning: let others run the hazard of being 
fincere. South's Sermons. 

4. Acted with fubtilty. 

‘I he more he protefted, the more his father thought he dif- 
fembled, accounting his integrity to be but a cunning face of 
falfhood, Sidney, b. ii. 

Cvu’nninG. n.f. [cunninge, Saxon.] 
1. Artifice; deceit; flynefs; fleight; craft; fubtilty; difimula- 
tion; fraudulent dexterity. 

What if I be not fo much the poet, as even that miferable 
fubject of his cunning, whereof you fpeak. Sidney. 

We take cunning for a finifter or crooked wifdom; and 
certainly there is great difference between a cunning man and 
a wife man, not only in point of honefty, but in point of 
ability. Lacon, Effay 23. 

Thefe fmall wares and petty points of cunning are infinite, 
and it were a good deed to make a lift of them; for nothing 
doth more hurt than that cunning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

2. Art; fkill; knowledge. 
Cu’nnincLy. adv. [from cunning.] Artfully; flyly; fub- 
tily ; by fraudulent contrivance ; craftily. 

Amongft other crimes of this nature, there was diligent 
enquiry made of fuch as had raifed and difperfed a bruit and 
rumour, alittle before the field fought, that the rebels had the 
day, and that the king’s army was overthrown, and the king 
fied; whereby it was fuppofed, that many fuccours were cun- 
ingly put off and kept back. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I mufl meet my danger, and deftroy him firft ; 

But cunningly and clofely. Denham’s Sophy. 
When {tock is high, they come betwecn, 

Making by fecond-hand their offers ; 
Then cunningly retire unfeen, 

With cach a million in his coffers. Swift. 

Cu'NNINGMAN. n. f) [cunning and man.] A man who pretends 
to tell fortuncs, or teach how to recover ftolen goods, 


a 
a 


Prior. 
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He fent him for a ftrong detachment 
Of beadle, conftable, and watchmen, 
T’ attack the cunningman, tor plunder T 
Committed falfly on his lumber. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1, 
Cu’nnincness. n. f. [from cunning.] Deceitfulnefs; flynefs. 
CUP. ». f. [cup, Sax. kop, Dut. coupe, French. ] 
1. A fmall vefiel to drink in 
Thou fhalt deliver Pharaob’s cup into his hand, after the 
former manner when thou wait his butler. Gencfis, Xi. 13. 
Ye heav’nly pow’rs, that guard 
The Britifh ifles, fuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion; nor let civil broils 
Ferment trom focial cups. 
2. The liquor contained in the cup; the draught. 
Which when the vile enchanterefs perceiv’d, 
How that my lord from her I would reprieve, 
With cup thus charm’d, imparting fhe deceiv’d. Fairy Queen. 
All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their defervings. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Wil't pleafe your lordfhip, drink a cup of fack. Shace/p. 
They that never had the ufe 
Of the grape’s furprifing juice, 
To the firft delicious cup 


Phitits. 


All their reafon render up. Waller. 
The beft, the deareft fav’rite of the fky, 
Mutt tafte that cup; for man is born to die. Pepes Odyff. 


3. Social entertainment; merry bout, [in the plural. ] 
Then fhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houfhold words, 
Be in their flowing cups frethly remember’d. Shakef H. V. 
Let us fuppofe that I were reafoning, as one friend with 
another, by the firefide, or in our cuts, without care, without 
any great affection to either party. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
It was near a miracle to fee an old man filent, fince talking 
is the difeafe of age; but amongft cups, makes fully a wonder. 
Ben. J obnfon’s Difcovertes. 
Marrying, or proftituting, as betel 
Rape or adultery, where paffing fair 


Allur’d them: thence from cups, to civil broils! Milton. 
Amidft his cups with fainting fhiv’ring feiz’d, 

His limbs disjeinted, and all o'er difeas’d, 

His hand refufes to fuftain the bowl. Drydens Perfius. 


4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the hufk of an acorn, the 
bell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the fame colour and fhape, placed in the cavity 
of another of an hemifpherick figure, in much the same man- 
ner as an acorn in its cup. Woetward on Foffils. 

5. Cup and Can. Familiar companions. The can is the large 
veffel, out of which the cup is filled, and to which it is acon- 
ftant affociate. 

You boafting tell us where you din’d, 

And how his lordfhip was fo kind; 

Swear he’s a moft facetious man ; 

That you and he are cup and can: 

You travel with a heavy load, 

And quite miftake preferment’s road. 

To Cup. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with cups: this fenfe is obfolete. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d: 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d ! 

Cup us, ’till the world go round. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. To fix a glafs-bell or cucurbite upon the fkin, to draw the 
blood in {carification. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 

Corrupts, and there remains in fpite of art: 

Nor breathing veins, nor cupfing will prevail ; 

All outward remedies and inward fail. Dryden’s Fables. 

You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of the air of Billingfgate, without know- 
ing who I am; or whether I deferve to be cupped and {carified 
at this rate. Spectator, N°. 595. 

Bliftering, cupping, and bleeding are feldom of ufe but to 
the idle and intemperate. Addifon's Spefrator, N°. 195. 

Him the damn’d doétors and his friends immur’d ; 

They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d; in fhort they cur’d. Pope. 

CUPBE'ARER. ^ J. 

1, An officer of the king’s houfhold. 

There is conveyed to Mr. Viiliers an intimation of the 
king’s pleafure to wait and to be {worm his fervant, and fhort- 
ly after his cupbearer at large; and the Summer following he 
was admitted in ordinary. TV otton. 

2. An attendant to give wine at a feaft. 

This vine was faid to be given to Tro’, the father of Priam, 
by Jupiter, as a recompence for his carrying away his fon 
Ganymede to be his cuptearer. Nites on the Odijfiv. 

Cu/proarn. n.f. [cup and bond, a cafe or receptacle, Saxon. ] 
A cafe with thelves, in which victuals or carthen ware is 
placed. 

Some trees are beft for planchers, as deal; fome for tables, 
cupboards, and defks, as walnut. Bucon’s Natural [Hjory. 

Codriss 


Swift.. 
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Codrus had but one bed; fo fhort to boot, 
That his fhort wife’s fhort legs hung dangling out: 
His cupboard’s head fix earthen pitchers grac’d, 
Beneath them was his trufty tankard plac'd. Dryden's Juv. 
Yet their wine and their victuals thefe curmudgeon- 
lubbards, 
Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift, 
To Cu'ProarD. v.a. [fromthe noun.] ‘To treafure in a cup- 
board; to hoard up. 
The belly did remain 
P th’ midft o’ th’ body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Cup'rpity. xf. [cupiditas Latin.) Concupifcence ; ualuw- 
ful or unreafonable longing. 


CU'POLA. n.f. [Italiar.] A dome; the hemifpherical fummit 
of a building. 

Nature fcems to have defigned the head as the cupola to the 
moft glorious of her works; and when we load it with fuper- 
numerery ornaments, we deftroy the fymetry of the human 
hgure, Addifon’s Spefator, N°. 28. 

Cu'pper. See Copper. 

There be other bodics fixed, which have little or no {pirit ; 
fo as there is nothing to fly out, as we fee in the ftuff whereof 
cuppels are made, which they put into furnaces, upon which 
fire worketh not. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N’. 709. 

Cu’pper. n. f. [from cup.] One who applies cupping-glaffes ; 
a fcarifier. 

Currinc-Giass. n. f. [from cup and glafs.) A glafs ufed by 
fcarifiers to draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this cafe, ought to be drawn outward by 
cupping-glaffes, and brought to fuppuration. Wifeman’ ; Surgery. 

Cu'prEous. adj. [cupreus, Latin.] Coppery; confifting of 
copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little fal armoniack, 
made copper inflammable, I took fome {mall grains, and put 
them under the wiek of a burning candle, whereby they were 
with the melted tallow fo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of the cupreous body did burn for a good while. Bayle. 

Cur. n. f. [korre, Dutch. See Currat. ] 
1. A worthlefs degenerate dog. 
How does your fallow greyhound, fir ?— 

*Tis a good dog. —— 

—A cur, fir. 

—Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog. Shakefpeare. 

Here’s an old drudging cur turned off to fhift for himfelf, 
for want of the very teeth and heels that he had loft in his 
matter’s fervice. D’Eftrange, Fable 25. 

A cur may bear 

The name of tiger, lion, or whate’er 

Denotes the nobleft or the faireft beat. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
2. A term of reproach for a man. 

What would you have, ye curs, 

That like not peace nor war? Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
This knight had occafion to inquire the way to St. Anne’s- 

' lane; upon which the perfon, whom he {poke to, called him 
a young popifh cur, and afked him, who made Anne a 
faint. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 125. 
Cu'RABLE. adj. [from cure.] That admits a remedy ; that 

` may be healed. 

A confumption of the lungs, at the beginning, herein dif- 
fers from all other curable difeafes, that it is not to be worn 
away by change of diet, or a chearful fpirit. Harvey on Confump. 

A defperate wound muft fkilful hands employ, 

But thine is curable by Philip’s boy. Dryden’s Fuvenal’s Sat. 
Cu’RABLENESS. 7. f. [from curable.] Pofhibility to be healed. 
Cu’racy. z. f. [from curate.] Employment of a curate, dif- 

tinct from a benefice ; employment which a hired clergyman 
holds under the beneficiary. 

They get into orders as foon as they can, and, if they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town. Swift. 

CU'RATE. n. f. [curator, Latin.] A clergyman hired to per- 
form the duties of another. 
He fpar'd no pains; for curate he had nonc; 

Nor durft he truft another with his care. Drydens Fables. 
2, A parifh pricft. 

I thought the Englifh of curate had been an ecclefiaftical 
hireling. No fuch matter; the proper import of the word 
fignifies one who has the cure of fouls. Collier on Pride. 

Cu’/RATESHIP. 1. f. [from curate.] ‘The fame with curacy. 
Cu’rative. adj. [from cure.] Relating to the cure of dif- 
eafes; not prefervative. 

The therapeutick or cs:rative phyfick, we term that which 
rcftores the patient unto fanity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b iv. 

There may be taken proper ufeful indications, both prefer- 
vative and curative, from the qualities of the air. Arbuthnot. 

CURATOR. n.f. [Latin.] - One that has the care and fuper- 
intendence of any thing. 

The curators of Bedlam affure us, that foine lunaticks are 
perfons of honour. Swift. 

CURB. 2. f. [courber, to bend, French.] 


1. A curb is an iron chain, made faft to the upper part of the 
Vor. I. 
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branches of the bridle, in a hole called the eye, and running 
over the beard of the horfe. Farrier’s Dia. 
The ox hath his bow, the horfe his curb, and the faulcon 
his bells; fo man hath his defire. Shakef. As you like it. 
So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the racé, 
Scow’r through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace ; 
Nor reins, nor curds, nor threat’ning cries they fear, “Dryd. 
2. Reftraint; inhibition; oppofition; hindrance. 
The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afundcr, than can ever 
Appear in your impcdiment. Shakefpeare’s Corio'anus, 
We remain 
In ftri€teft bondage, though thus far remov’d, 
Under th’ inevitable curd, referv’d 
His captive multitude. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.ii. 1.322. 
By thefe men, religion, that fhould be 
The curb, is made the {pur to tyranny. Denham’ s Sophy. 
Even they who think us under no other tie to the truc in- 
tereft of our country, will allow this to be an effectual curb 
upon us. Atterbury’s Sertons. 
3- A curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs along 
the infide of a horfe’s hoof; that is, on that part of the hoof 
that is oppofite to the lcg of the lame fide. Farrier’s Diit. 
To Curs. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To guide or reftrain a horfe with a curb. 
Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming fteed Milt. 
2. To reftrain; to inhibit; to check; toconfine; to hold back. 
Were not the laws planted amongft them at the firft, and 
had they not governours to curb and keep them ftill in awe and 
obedience ? Spenfer on Ireland. 
Then thou, the mother of fo fweet a child, 
Her falfe imagin’d lofs ceafe to lament, 
And wifely learn to curb thy forrows wild. Milton. 
If fenfe and learning are fuch unfociable imperious things, 
he ought to keep down the growth of his reafon, and curb his 
intellectuals. Colier on Pride. 
At this fhe curb’d a groan, that elfe had come ; 
And paufing, view'd the prefent in the tomb ; 
Then to the heart ador’d devoutly glew’d 
Her lips, and raifing it, her fpeech rcnew’d. 
Till force returns, his ardour we reftrain, 
And curb his warlike wifh to crofs the main. 
Knowing when a mufe fhould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when the fhould be curbed. Rofcommon 
Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow, ; 
Where pinching want muft curb thy warm defires, 


Dryd. Fables. 
Dryden. 


And houfhold cares fupprefs thy genial fires, Prior. 
Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 
And wifely curt’d proud man’s pretending wit. Pope. 


2. Sometimes with from; fometimes with of. 
Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement b 
The confequence of the crown. — Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
CURD. n. f [See Crup.e.] The coagulation of milk; the 
concretion of the thicker parts of any liquor. 
. Milk of itfelf is fuch a compound of cream, curds, and 
whey, as it is eafily turned and diffolved. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/icry. 
This night, at lealt, with me forget your care ; 


Chefnuts and curd‘, and cream fhall be your fare. Dryden. 
Let Sporus tremble.—What! that thing of filk! 
Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’s milk ? Pope. 


ToCurp. v.a. [from the noun.] To turn to curds; to caufe 
to coagulate. 
Maiden, does it curd thy blood, 
To fay I am thy mother? Shake/p. All's well that ends well: 
To Cu'RDLE. v.n. [from curd.) To coagulate; to fhoot to- 
gether ; to concrete. 
Powder of mint, and powder of red rofes, keep the milk 
fomewhat from turning or curdiing in the ftomach. Bacon. 
Some to the houfe, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or tafte the curdling checfe. Thom. Sum 
To Cu'rDLE. v.a. To caufe to coagulate ; to force into con= 
cretions. 
His changed powers at firft themfelves not felt, J 
Till curdled cold his courage ’gan t affail. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Mixed with the fixth part of a fpoonful of milk, it burnt 
to the fpace of one hundred pulfes, and the milk was curdled. 
Bacs»? s Natural Hifory, N°, 366. 
My foul is all the fame, 
Unmov’d with fear, and mov’d with martial fame ; 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, we 
And fcarce the fhadow of a man remains. Dryden's Virgil. 
Ev’n now J fall a victim to thy wrongs ; 
Ev’n now a fatal draught works out my foul ; 
Ev’n now it curdles in my fbrinking veins 
The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith. 
There is in the fpirit of wine fome acidity, by which 
brandy curdles milk. Floyer. 
Cu’rpy. adj. [from curd] Coagulated; concreted; fuli of 
curds; curdled. 
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It differs from a vegetable emulfion, by coagulating into a 
curdy mafs with acids. - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CURE. nf) feura, Latin. ] 
1. Remedy ; reftorative: 
‘This league that we have made, 

Will give her fadnefs very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we content 

‘This widow lady ? Shakefpeare's King John. 

Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure, 
All thefe he muft, and quiltlefs oft, endure. Dryden's Fables. 
Now we're ador’d, and the next hour difpleafe; 

At firft your cure, and alter your difeafe. Granville. 

Horace advifes the Romans to feek a feat in fome remote 
part, by way of a cure for the corruption of their manners. Sw. 

2. A& of healing. 
I do cures to-day, and to-morrow. Lu. xiii. 32. 
3» The benefice or employment of a curate or clergyman. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be faid againft 
entangling property, fpinning out caufes, fqueezing clients, 
and making the laws a greater grievance than thofe who break 
them. Collier. 

To Core. v.a. [curo, Latin.} 
1. To heal; to reftore to health; to remedy; to recover: with 
of before the difeafe. Ufed of patients or difeafes. 

The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle; and therefore all 
contufions of bones, in hard weather, are mare difficult to 
cure. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 688. 

Here the poor Lover, that has long endur’d 
Some proud nymph’s fcorn, of his fond paffion’s cur’d. Waller. 


I never knew any man cured of inattention. Swift. 
Hear what from love unpractis’d hearts endure, 
From love, the fole difeafe thou canft not cure. Pope. 


2. To prepare in any manner, fo as to be preferved from cor- 
ruption. 

The beef would be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cured, as to ftink 
many times before it came fo far as Holland. Temple. 

Cu’kELEss. adj. [cure and /efs.] Without cure; without 
remedy. 
Bootlefs are plaints, and curele/s are my wounds; 
No way to fly, nor ftrength to hold out flight. Shak. H. VI. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To curele/s ruin. Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 
If, faid he, 

Your grief alone is hard captivity, 

For love of heav’n, with patience undergo 

A curele/s ill, fince fate will have it fo. Dryden's Fables. 

Cu’rer. m.f. [from cure.) A healer; a phyfician. 

He isa curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies: if you 
fhould fight, you go againft the hair of your profeffions. Shak. 
` The indexierity and worfe fuccefs of the moft famous of 
our confumption curers, do evidently demonftrate their dim- 
nefs in beholding its canfes. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Cu’RFEw. n.f. [couvre feu, French.) An evening-peal, by 
which’ the conqueror willed, that every man fhould rake up 
his fire, and put out his light ; fo that in many places at this 
day, where a bell is cuftomarily rung towards bed time, it is 
faid to ring curferv. Cowel. 

You whofe paftime 

Ts to make midnight mufhrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the folemn curfew. Shake/peare’s Tempef?. 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear tne far off curfew found, 

Over fome wide-water’d fhoar, 

Swinging flow with fullen roar. 

2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. 

But now for pans, pots, curfews, counters and the like, 
the beauty will not be fo much refpected, fo as the compound 
ituff is like to pafs. Bacon’s Phyf. Rem. 

CURIA'LITY. n.f. [from curialis, Latin.) The privileges, 
pterogatives, or perhaps retinue of a court. 

The court and curiality. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers, 

Curio’siry. 2. f [from curisus.] 

r. Inquifitivenefs ; inclination to enquiry. 

2. Nicety; delicacy. 

When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
thee for too much curiofity; in thy rags thou knoweft none, 
but art defpifed for the contrary. Shake/peare’s Timon. 

3. Accuracy ; exactnefs. 

(Qualities are fo weighed, that curio/ity in neither can make 
choice of .either’s moiety. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Our eyes and fenfes, however armed or affifted, are too 
grofs to difcern the curiofity of the workmanfhip of nature. 

Ray on the Creation. 


Milton. 


4. An a& of curiofity ; nice experiment. 

There hath been practifed alfo a cu? io/ity, to fet a tree upon 
the north-fide of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it 
through the wall, and fpread it upon the fouth-fide; con- 
cciving that the root and lower part of the ftock fhould enjoy 
the frefhnefs of the fhade, and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the fun; but it fortcd not. , Bacon’s Nat. Hij/tory. 

5. An objeét of curigfity ; rarity. 
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We took a ramble together to fee the curip/ities of. this great 

town. Addifon’s Vrecholder, Ne 47. 
CU'RIOUS. adj. [curiofus, Latin.] 
1. Inquifitive ; dcfirous of information ; addicted to enquiry. 

Be not curious in unneceflary matters ; for more things are 
fhewn unto thee than men underftand. Leclus. ili., 23. 

Even then to them the fpirit of -lyes fuggefts, 

That they were blind, becaufe they faw not ill; 

And breath’d into their uncorrupted breafts 

A curious with, which did corrupt their will. 

2. Attentive to; diligent about: fometimes. with after. 

It is pity a gentleman fo very curisus after things that were 
elegant and beautiful, fhould not have been as Curious as to 
their origin, their ufes, and their natural hiftory. // codward, 

3. Sometimes with of. 
Then thus a fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. 

4. Accurate; careful not to miftake. 

*Till Arrianifm had made it a matter of great fharpnefs and 
fubtlety of wit to be a found believing Chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of fpecch they ufed. Hoss. 

5. Difficult to pleafe; folicitous of perfection; not negligent; 
full of care. 

A temperate perfon is not curtous of fancies and deliciouf- 
nefs; he thinks not much, and Jpeaks not often of meat and 
drink. Laylour. 

6. Exact; nice; fubrle. 

Both thefe fenfes embrace their objects at greater diftance, 
with more variety, and with a more curious difcrimation, than 
the other fenfe. Holder. 

7. Artful; not neglectful; not fortuitous. 
A vaile obfcur’d the funfhine of her eyes, 
The rofe within herfelf her fwectnefs clofed ; 
Each ornament about her feemly lies, 
By curious chance, or.carelefs art, compofed. Fairfax, b. ii. 
8. Elegant; neat; laboured; finifhed. 
Underftanding to devife curicus works, to work in gold. £x. 
g. Rigid; fevere; rigorous. 
For curious I cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptifta, of whom I hear fo well. 
Cu’Rriousty. adv. [from curious. ] 
1. Inquifitively; attentively; ftudioufly. 

At firft I thought there had been no light reflected from 
the water in that place; but obferving it more curicu/ly, I faw 
within it feveral fmaller round fpots, which appeared much 
blacker and darker than the reft. Newton's Opt. 

2. Elegantly; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and fprings, though never 
fo curioufly wrought, and artificially fet, but the winding of 
them up, that muft give motion to the watch. South’s Sermons. 

3. Artfully; exadtly. 

4. Captioufly. 

Cur.. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A ringlet of hair. 

She appareled herfelf like a page, cutting off her hair, 
leaving nothing but the fhort cur/s to cover that noble head. Sid. 

Juft as in act he ftood, in clouds enfhrin’d, 

Her hand fhe faften’d on his hair behind ; 

Then backward by his yellow curls fhe drew 

To him, and him alone confefs’d in view. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. Undulation; wave; finuofity ; flexure. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plain and well polifhed, 
without thofe numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife 
from the fand holes, a little fmoothed in polifhing with putty. 

Newton's Opt. Prop. ii. Lh, 2. 
To CURL. v.a. [frollen, Dut. cfppan, Sax. krile, Dan.] 
1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 
What haft thou been ?— + 
—A ferving man, proud in heart and mind, that curled my 
hair, wore gloves in my cap, ferved the luft of my. miftrefs’s 
heart, and did the act of darknefs with her. Shakelp. K. Lear. 
2. To writhe; to twift. 
3. To drefs with curls. 
If fhe firft mect the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her kifs. Shake/p. Ant. and Clecpatra. 
Up the trees 
Climbing, fat thicker than the {naky locks 
That curl’d Megara, Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 560: 
4. To raife in waves, undulations, or finuolities. = 
The vifitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monftrous heads. Shatc/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Seas would be pools, without the brufhing air 
To curl the waves. Dryden’s Fatles. 
To Curt. v.n. 
1. To fhrink into ringlets, 

Thofe flender acrial bodies are feparated and ftretched. out, 
which othcrwife, by reafon of their Hexiblencfs and weight, 
would flag or curl. Boyle's Spring of the dir. 

2, To rife in undulations. f 
To every nobler portion of the town, 


Davies. 


Dryden’s Fables. 


S hakefpeare. 
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The curling billows roul'their reftlefa tide ; 

In parties inow they ftragele up and down, 
As armies, unoppos’d, for prey divide. 

While curding-fmoaks from village tops are feen. 

3. To twit ithaf. 

Then round her flender waift he curl’d, 

And ftamp’d an image of him({clf, a fov’reign of the world. 
Dryden's Fables. 


- 


Dryden. 
Pore. 


Cu'ruew. n.f. [courlieu, French. ] 

I. A kind of waterfowl, with a large beak of a grey colour, 
with red and black fpots. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. It runs very 
{wiftly, and frequents the cornfields in Spain, in Sicily, and 
fometimes in France. Treveux. 

.CURMU'DGEON, m. f [It is a vitious manner of pro- 
nouncing cæur mechant, Fr. an unknown correfpondent.] An 
avaritious churlifh fellow; a mifer;'a niggard; a churl; a 
griper. 

And when he has it in his claws, 

He'll not be hide-bound to the caufe; 

Nor fhalt thou find him a curmudgeon, 

If thou difpatch it without grudging. Aludibras, p. iii. c. 2. 

Both their wine and their viétuals  thefe curmudgeon 
lubbards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 

A man’s way of living is cominended, becaufe he will 
give any rate for it; and a man will give any rate rather than 
pafs for a poor wretch, or a penurious c: rmudgcon. ‘Locke, 

Co’rmunceoncy. adj. [from curmudgeon.) Avaricious ; co- 
vetous ; churlifh ; niggardly. 

_ In a country where he that killed a hog invited the neigh- 
bourhood, a curmudgeonly fellow advifed with his companions 
how he might fave the charge, LEfiranze. 

Cu’rranr. 2. f. 

1. The tree hath no prickles; the leaves are large: the flower 
confifts of five leaves, placed in form of a rofe: ‘the ovary, 
which arifes from the center of the flower-cup, becomes a 
globular fruit, produced in bunches. 

2. A {mall dried grape, properly written corinth. 

They butter’d currants on fat veal beftow’d, 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey ftew’d ; 

Infipid tafte, old-friend, to them who Paris know, 

Where rocombole, fhallot, and the rank garlick grow. King. 

Cu’Rrency. ».f- [from current. } 

1. Circulation; power of paffing from hand to hand. 

The currency of thofe half-pence would, in the univerfal 
opinion of our people, be utterly deftructive to this king- 
dom. Swift. 

2. General reception. 

3- Fluency ; readinefs of utterance; eafinefs of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance ; conftant flow; uninterrupted courfe. 

` The currency of time to eftablith a cuftom, ought to be 
with a continuando from the beginning to the end of the term 
prefcribed, Ayliff’s Parergon, 

5. General efteem; the rate at’ which any thing is vulgarly 
Valued. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for this 
eftate, affifted as it is, and, may be, is no good mintman, but 
takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to their bulk and 
currency, and not after intrinfick value. Bacon slar with Spain. 

6. The papers ftamped in the Englith colonies by authority, and 
paffing for money. 

CURRENT. adj. [currens, Latin. ] 

1. Circulatory ; pafling from hand to hand. 

Shekels of filver, current money with the merchant. Gen. 

That there was current moncy in Abraham’s time is paft 
doubt, though it is not fure that it was ftampt; for he is faid 


to be rich in cattle, iit filver, and in gold. Arbuthnot. 
2. Generally received; uncontradifted; authoritative. 
Many ftrange bruits are received for current. Sidney. 


Becaufe fuch as openly reprove fuppofed diforders of ftate, 
are taken fer principal friends to the common benefit of all, 
under this fair and plaufible colour, whatfoever they utter 
pafleth for good and current. Hooker, b. i. 

I have colleéted the facts, with all poffible impartiality, from 
the current hiftorics of thofe times. Swift. 

3. Common; general. 

’ They have been trained up from their infancy in one fet 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi- 
nions are current among mankind. Wa:ts's Improvement. 

About three months ago we had a current report of the 
king of France’s death. Addifon's Spectator. 

4 Popular; fuch as is eftablifhed by vulgar cftimation. 

We are alfo to confider the difference between worth and 
merit, ftrifly taken; that is, a man’s intrinficl:; this, his 
current value; which is Iefs or more, as men have occafion for 
him. Grew’s Cofmol. b. ti. c. 7. feel. 34. 

5- Fathianable ; popular. 
Oft leaving what: is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves our ready wit’; 

And authors think their reputation fafe, 


Which lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh, Pope. 
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6. Paflable; fuch-as may be allowed or admitted. 

__ Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canft make 

No excufe current, but to hang thyfelf. Shake/p. Rich. IIL: 
7: What is now paffing ; what is at prefent in its courfe; as, the 

current year. 
CURRENT. nf 
1. A running ftream. 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides; 

Thou know’ ft, being ftopp'd, impatiently doth raze: 

But his fair courfe is not hindercd : f 

He makes {weet mufick with th’ enamel’d ftones. Shake/p. 

Thefe inequalities will vanifh in one place, and prefently 
appear in another, and feem perfectly to move like waves, 
fucceeding and deftroying one another ; fave that their motion 
oftentimes feems to be quickeft, as if in that vait fea they 
were carried on by a current, or at leaft by a tide. Boyle. 

Heav’n her Eridanus no more fhall boaft, 

Whofe fame in thine, like lefler currents loft ; 

Thy nobler ftreams fhall vifit Jove’s abodes, 

To fhine among the ftars, and bathe the gods. 

Not fabled Po more fwells the poet’s lays, 

While through the fky his fhining current {trays. Pipe. 

2. [In navigation.] Currents are certain progreffive motions of 
the water of the fea in feverdl places, either quite down to the 
bottom, or to acertain determinate depth; by which a fhip 
may happen to be carried more fwiftly or retarded in her 
courfe, according to the direction of the current, with or 
againft the way of the fhip. Harris. 

CuRRENTLY. adj. [from current.] 

1. In a conftant motion. 

2. Without oppofition. i 

The very caufe which maketh the fimple and ignorant to 
think they even fee how the word of God runneth currently 
on your fide, is, that their minds are foreftslled, and their 
conceits perverted beforehand. Hooker, Preface, 

3. Popularly; fafhionably ; generally. 

4. Without ceafing. 

Cu’rrentness. 7. f. [from current. | 

1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. A 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, and 
currentne/s with {tayednefs, how can the language found other 
than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camden's Remains. 

CURRIER. 2. f. [coriarius, Latin.] One who crefles and pares 
leather for thofe who make thoes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bearfkin of a huntfinan, and Jaid him 
down ready money for it. L’Eftrange. 

Warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found 

To lodge their loathfome carrion under ground ; 

For ufclefs to the currier were their hides, 

Nor could their tainted flefh with ocean tides 

Be free’d from filth. Drydens Virg. Geor. biii 1834. 

Cu’rrisy. adj. [from cur.] Having the qualities of a dege- 
nerate dog; brutal; four; quarrelfome; malignant; churlifh; 
uncivil; untraétable ; impracticable. 

Sweet {peaking oft 4 currifh heart reclaims. 
No care of juftice, nor no rule of reafon,’ 

No temperance, nor no rezard of feafon, 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, 

But cruelty, the fign of cu-rifh kind. Hubberd’s Tale. 

In fafhions wayward, and in love unkind; i 
For Cupid deigns not wound a curri/b mind. Fairfax,.b, iv. 
I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 

Entreat fome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. Shalefpeares 

She fays your dog was a cur; and tells you, curri/h thanks 
is good enough for fuch a prefent. Shakef. Two Gent. of Verena. 

To CURRY, v. a. [corium, leather, Latin. } 

1. To drefs leather, by beating and rubbing ‘it. 

2. To beat; to drub; to threth ; to chaftife. 
A deep defign in’t to divide 

The well affeéted that confide ; 

By fetting brother againft brother, 

To claw and curry one another. Hudibras, p.i. cant 1. 

I may expect her to take care of her family, and curry her 
hide in cafe of refufal. Addifon’s Spe€ator, N°. 211. 

3. To rub a horfe with a {cratching inftrument, fo as to fmooth 
his coat, and promote his fcth, 

Frictions make the parts more flefhy and full; as we fee 
both in men, and in the currying of horfes: the caufe is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of fpirits and blood to the 
parts. Bacon. 

4. To fcratch in kindnefs; to rub down with flattery ; to tickle, 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his men, 

if tohis men, I would curry with mafter Shallow. Shakefp. 

$: To Curry Favour. To become: a favourite by petty offi- 
cioufnefs, flight kindnefles, or frattery. 

He judged them {till over-abjeétly to fawn upon the hea- 
thens, and to curry favour with infidels. Hooker, b. iv. S >, 

This humour fucceeded fo with the puppy, that an afs 
would go the fame way to work to cwrry fivour for him- 
{elf LD’ Eftranze, 


Cu‘arycome. 


Denham. 


Sidney, D. ii. 
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Cu’rrycomn. n. f. [from curry and comb.) An iron inftru- 
ment ufed for currying horfes. 

He has a clearer idca froma little print than from a long 
definition; and fo he would have ef f/frigil and fi/irum, if, 
inftead of a currycomb and cymbal, he could fee ftamped in 
the margin {mall pictures of thefe inftruments. Locke. 

To CURSE. v.a. [cupyian, Saxon. ] 
1. To with evil to; to exccrate ; to devote. 

Curfé me this people ; for they are too mighty for me. Num. 

After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
curfed the fame, he cauftd a great weight to be tied unto it, 
and fo cafit unto the fea. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

What, yet again! the third time haft thou cu/? me: 

This imprecation was for Laius’ death, 

And thou haft wifhed me like him. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus, 

2. To mifchief; to afflict ; to torment. l 
On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 
Thy plagues, and curfe em with fuch fons as thofe. Pope. 
To Curse. ve n. To imprecate; to deny or afirm with im- 
precation of divine vengeance. 

The filver about which thou cur/ed/?, and fpeakeft of alfo in 

my ears, behold the filver is with me. Jud. Xvi. 2. 
Corse. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Malediction; wifh of evil to another. 

Neither have I fuffered my mouth to fin, by wifhing a cur/e 
to his foul. Fob, xxxi. 30. 

I never went from your lordfhip but with a longing to re- 
turn, or without a hearty curfe to him who invented ceremo- 
nies, and put me on the neceffity of withdrawing. Dryden. 

2. AffiGion; torment; vexation. 
Curfe on the ftripling | how he apes his fire ! 
Ambitioufly fententious ! Addifon’s Cato. 
Cu’RsEp. participial adj. [from curfe.] 
1. Under a curfe; hateful; deteftable; abominable; wicked. 
Merciful pow’rs ! 
Reftrain in me the cur/ed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repofe. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
2. Unholy; unfanétified ; blafted by a curfe. 
Come lady, while heav’n lends us grace, 

Let us fly this cur/ed place, 

Left the forcerer us enticé 

With fome other new device ; 

Not a wafte or needlefs found, 

’Till we come to holier ground. 

3. Vexatious; troublefome. 
This curfed quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ftill ; 

Though griev’d, yet fubject to, her hufband’s will. Dryden. 

One day, I think, in Paradife he liv’d; 
Deftin’d the next his journey to purfye, 
Where wounding thorns and curfed thiftles grew. Prior. 
Cu'rsepLy. adv. [from curfed.] Miferably; fhamefully: a 
Jow cant word. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lies fo curfedly hard on the giz- 
zards of our publicans. L’Eftrange. 

Sure this is a nation that is cur/edly afraid of being over-run 
with too much politenefs, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at the expence of another. Pope. 

Cu’rsepness. n. f. [from curfed.] The ftate of being under a 
curfe. 
Cu’rsuip. n. f. [from cur.] Dogfhip ; meannefs; fcoundrel- 
ship. 
How durft he, I fay, oppofe thy cur/hip, 
*Gainft arms, authority, and worfhip. Huditras, p. i. 
CU'RSITOR. n.f. [Latin] An officer or clerk belonging to 
the Chancery, that makes out original writs. They are called 
clerks of courfe, in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. Of 
thefe there are twenty-four in number, which have certain 
fhires allotted to each of them, into which they make out 
‘fuch original writs as are required. ‘They are a corporation 
among themfelves. Cowel, 

‘Then is the recognition and value, figned with the hand- 
writing of that juftice, carried by the curfitor in Chancery for 
that fhire where thofe lands do lie, and by him is a writ of 
covenant thereupon drawn, and ingrofled in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu/rsorary. adj. [from curfus, Latin.) Curfory; hafty; 
carclefs. A word, I believe, only found in the following 
line. 


Milton. 


I have but with a curforary eye 
O’erglanc’d the articles. Shakefpeare’s Henry V: 
Cvu'rsoriLYy. adv. [from curfory.] Haftily; without care ; 
without folicitous attention. 
This power, and no other, Luther difowns, as any one that 
views the place but curforily muft needs fee. Atterbury. 
Cu'rsoriness. 7. f. [from curfory.] Slight attention. 
CU’RSORY. adj. [from curforius, Latin.] Hafty; quick; in- 
attentive; carelefs. 
_ The firft, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, appeared 
like the head of another man. Addifon. 
Curst. adj. Froward; peevifh; malignant; mifchicvous ; 
malicious; fnarling 
Mr. Mafon, after his manner, was very merry with both 
4 — 
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parties, pleafantly playing both with the fhrewd touches of 
many curf? boys, and with the fmall difcretion of many lewd 
fchoolmafters. Afeham s Schoolinafter. 

I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me: I was never cur/? ; 

I have no gift at all in fhrewifhnefs : 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice ; 

Let her not ftrike me. Shatef: Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Pll go fee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and 
how much he hath eaten: they are never curf? but when they 
are hungry. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 

Is, that fhe is intolerably «ur/?, 

And fhrewd and forward, fo beyond all meafure, 

That, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shakefpeare. 

Go, write in a martial hand; be cur/f and brief. It is no 
matter how witty, fo it be eloquent, and full of invention, Sd. 

When I diffuaded bim from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it with cur/t fpeech, 
I threaten’d to difcover him. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
And though his mind 

Be ne’er fo curff, his tongue is kind Crafhaw, 

Cu’rstness, n.f. [from curft.] Peevifhnefs; frowardneis; 
malignity. l 

Then, noble partners, 
Touch you the fow’reft points with iwceteft terms, i 
Nor cur/ine/s grow to the mattcr. Shakef. Ant.and Cieopat. 
Her mouth fhe writh’d, her forehead taught to frown, * 

Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown ; 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did thew, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the cur/ine/, of a threw. Dryd. 

Curr. adj. [from curtus, Latin.] Short. 

To CURTAIL. v. a. [curto, Latin. It was anciently written 
curtal, which perhaps is more proper; but dogs that had their 
tails cut, being called curta/ dogs, the word was vulgarly con- 
ceived to mean originally to cur the taii, and was in time writ- 
ten according to that notion. ] i 

1. To cutoff; to cut fhort ; to fhorten. 

J, that am curtailľ’d of all fair proportion, 

Deform’d, unfinifh’, fent before my ume 

Into this breathing world. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
Then why fhould we ourfelves abridge, 

And curtail our own privilege? MHuadibras, p.ii. cant. 2. 

Scribblers fend us over their trafh in profe and verie, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

This general employ, and expence of their time, would as 
afluredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and erudition, as it would fhorten the opportunities of 
vice. Woodward. 

Perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than we muft, 
has fo miferably curtailed fome of our words; and, in familiar 
writings and converfations, they often lofe all but their firft 
fyllables. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 135. 

2. It has of before the thing cut off. 

The count affured the court, that Fa&t his antagonift had 
taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters; for 
that his name was not fad, but Faction. Addifon. 

Cu’RTAIL Dog. n: f. A dog whofe tail is cut off, and who is 
therefore hindered in courfing. Perhaps this word may be the 
original of cur. 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch; and I think, if my 
breaft had not been made of faith, and my heart of ftecl, fhe 
had transformed me to a curtail doz, and made me turn i’ th’ 
wheel. Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 

CURTAIN. n.f. [cortina, Latin. } 

. A cloath contracted or expanded at pleafure, to admit or ex- 
clude the light; to conceal or difcover any thing; to fhade a 
bed; to darken a room. 

Their curtains ought to be kept open, 
air. 


fo as to renew the 
Arbuthnet on Dict. 
So through white curtains fhot a tim’rous ray, 
And op’d thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the day. 
Thy hand, great dulnefs! let’s the curtain fall, 
And univerfal darknefs buries all. Popes Dunciad, b. iii. 
2. To draw the CurTA1N. Toclofe it fo as to fhut out the 
light, or conceal the object. 

I muft draw a curtain before the work for a while, and 
keep your patience a little in fufpence, ’tiil materials are pre- 
pared. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Once more I write to you, and this once will be the lalt: 
the curtain will foon be dawn between my friend and me, 
and nothing left but to with you a long good night. Poe. 

3. To open it fo as to difcern the object. 
Had I forgot thee? Oh, come in, Emilia: 
Soft, by and by ; let me the curtains draw. 
Where art thou? What's the matter with thee now? Shaky: 
So foon as the all-cheering fun 
Should in the fartheft Eaft begin to draw 
The fhady curtain from Aurora's bed. Shakef. Rom. and Ful. 
Pcace, the lovers are afleep : 
They, 


Pope. 
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They, fweet turtles! folded lie 
In the laft knot that love could tie: 
Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 
"Till this ftormy night be gone ; 
And th’ eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtain will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, 
Whofe day fhall never fleep in night. Crafbaw. 
4. [In fortification.] That part of the wall or rampart that lies 
betwecn two baftions. Military Did. 
The governour, not difcouraged, fuddenly of timber and 
boards. raifed up a curtain twelve foot high, at the back of 
his foldiers. Knolles’s tiftory of the Turks. 
CURTAIN-LECTURE. n.f. [from curtain and dcdiure.] A re- 
proof given by a wife to her hufband in bed. 
What endlefs brawls by wives are bred ! 
The curtain-lecture makes a mournful bed. Dryden’s Juven. 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain-lefture, and, 
if fhe finds him of a rebellious difpofition, to tame him. Addi. 
To Cu’RTAIN, v.a. [from the noun.] To inclofe or accom- 
-modate with curtains. 
Now o’er one half the world 
Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The curtain'd Neep. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The wand’ring prince and Dido, 
Wen with a happy ftorm they were furpriz’d, 
And curtain’d with a counfel-kceping cave. 
But in her temple’s laft recefs inclos’d, 
On dulnefs’ lap th’ anointed head repos’d : 
Him clofe the curtain’d round with vapours blue, 
And foft befprinkled with cimmerian dew. Pope’s Dunciad. 
Cu’r tate Diftance. n.f. [In aftronomy.] The diftance of a 
planet’s place from the fun, reduced to the ecleptick. 
CURTA'TION. n. jJ. [from curto, to fhorten, Latin.] The in- 
terval between a planet’s diftance from the fun and the curtate 


diftance. Chambers. 
CU'RTELASSE. } 


Cvu’RTELAx. § 

Cu’rtsy. See COURTESY. 

Cu’RVATED. adj. [curvatus, Latin.] Bent. 

Curva’Tion. n.f. [curvo, Latin.) The a& of bending or 
crooking. 

Cu’RvaTure. n.f. [from curve.] Crookednefs; inflexion ; 
manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Flaccid it was beyond the aétivity of the mufcle, and 
curvature of the officles, to give it a due tenfion. Holder. 

Curve. adj. [curvus, Latin.] Crooked; bent; inflected; not 
ftreight. 

Unlefs an intrinfick principle of gravity or attra@tion, may 
make it defcribe a curve line about the attracting body. Bentley, 

Curve. n. f. Any thing bent; a flexure or crookednefs of any 
* particular form. 
z And as you lead it round, in artful curve, 


With eye intentive mark the fpringing game. 
- To CURV 
inficct. 

And the tongue is drawn back and curved. Holder on Speech. 

To CURVET. v. n. [corvettare, Italian.] 
‘1. To kap; to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee: it curvets unfea- 

fonably. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
Himfelf he on an earwig fet, 

Yet fcarce he on his back could get, 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

Ere he himfelf could fettle. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpriz’d with fright, 

The wounded fteed curvets; and, rais’d upright, 

Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and lafh the wind. 

2. To frifk ; to be licentious. 

Cu’RvET. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A leap; a bound. 

2. A frolick; a prank. 

CURVILINEAR. adj. [curvus and linea, Lat ] 
1. Confifting of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the celeftial body from its 
rectilinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit; fo 
that it muft be repeated every minute of time. Cheyne. 

2. Compofed of crooked lines. 
Cu’rviry. x. J. [from curve ] Crookednefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus receding, make 
a more acute angle at that joynt, and give a greater curvity to 
the pofture of the officles. Holder's Elements of Specch. 

CUSHION. x. f. {euffen, Dutch; couffin, French. } 
1. A pillow for the feat; a foft pad placed upon a chair. 
Call Claudius, and fome other of my men; 
I'll have them feep on cu/bions in my tent. Shak. Jul. Cefar. 
If you are Iearn’d, 


Be not as common fools; if you arc not, 
Vou. I. 


Shakejpeare. 


See CuTLass. 


Thomfon. 


. u.a. [curvo, Latin.] To bend; tocrook; to 


Dryden's Eneis. 
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Let them have cu/bions by you. Shakefpeare’s Cortolanus, 
But e’re they fat, officious Baucis lays 

Two cu/bions {tuff’d with ftraw, the feat to raifc; 

Coarfe, but the beft fhe had. Dryden’s Fables. 

An Eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 
tence; and ordered his hide to be ftuffed into a cufhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal, for the fon to fit on. Swift. 

Cu'sHIonED. adj. [from cufbion.] Seated on a cufhion; fup- 
ported by cufhions. 

Many, who are cu/hioned upon thrones, would have re- 
mained in obfcurity. Differtation on Parties. 

CUSP. n. f. [cu/pis, Latin.] A term ufed to exprefs the points 
or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Harris. 

Cu’sPATED. ) adj. [from cu/pis, Latin.] When the leaves 

Cu'sPipaTED. § of a flower end in a point. Quincy. 

Cu’srarp. n.f. [ctuffard, Welfh.] A kind of fweetmeat 
made by boiling eggs with milk and fugar, ’till the whole 
thickens into a mafs. It is a food much ufed in city feafts. 

He cram’d them ’till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cuffard, and plumb cake. Huditras, cant. ii. 
Now may’rs and fhrieves all hufh’d and fatiate lay; 

Yet ert, in dreams, the cu/fard of the day. Popes Dunciad. 

Cu’stropy. n. f. [cuffodia, Latin.] 

1. Imprifonment; reftraint of liberty. 

The council remonftranced unto queen Elizabeth the con- 
fpiracies againft her life, and therefore they advifed her, that 
the fhould go lefs abroad weakly attended, as fhe ufed; but the 
queen anfwered, fhe had rather be dead than put in cu/lody. 

Bacon's Apophthegms. 
For us enflav’d, is cu/fody fevere, 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifhment 

InfliGed ? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. l 335. 

2. Care; guardianfhip; charge. 

Under the cu/fody and charge of the fons of Merari, fhall 
be the boards of the tabernacle. Num. iii. 36. 

We being ftrangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 

So great a charge from thine own cu(fody. Shakelpeare. 

An offence it were, rafhly to depart out of the city com- 
mitted to their cu/fody. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

There is generally but one coin ftampt upon the occafion, 
which is made a prefent to the perfon who is celebrated on it: 
by this means the whole fame is in his own cu/fody. Addifon. 

3. Defence; prefervation ; fecurity. 

There was prepared a ficet of thirty fhips for the cu/fody of 
the narrow feas. Bacon’s War with Spain 

CUSTOM. n. f. [couftume, French.] 

1, Habit; habitual practice. 

Blood and deftruGtion fhall be fo in ufe, 

That mothers fhall but fmile, when they behold 

Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war ; 

All pity choak’d with cu/fom of fell deeds. Shab. Ful. Cafars 

Cuftom, a greater power than nature, feldom fails to 
make them worfhip. Locke, 

2. Fafhion ; common way of acting. 

3. Eftablifhed manner. 

According to the cu/fom of the prieft’s office, his lot was to 
burn incenfe when he went into the temple of the Lord. Luk. i. 

And the priefts cu/fom with the people was, that when any ' 
man offered facrifice, the prieft’s fervants came, while the ficth 
was in, with a flefh-hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sa. ii. 

4. Practife of buying of certain perfons. 

You fay he is affiduous in his calling, and is he not grown 
rich by it? Let him have your cx/fom, but not your votes. Add, 

5. Application from buyers; as, this trader has good cuftom. 

6. [In law.] A law or right, not written, which, being efta- 
blifhed by long ufe, and the confent of our anceftors, has been, 
and is, daily practifed. We cannot fay that this or that is a 
cuffom, except we can juftify that it hath continued fo one 
hundred years ; yet, becaufe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cu/tom, if two or more can depofe that thcy 
heard their fathers fay, that it was a cu/fom all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alfo fay, that it was like- 
wife a cu/ffom in their time. If it is to be proved by record, 
the continuance of a hundred years will ferve. Cu/fom is 
either gencral or particular: general, that which is current 
through England ; particular is that which belongs to this or 
that county; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordthip, 
city, cr town. Cu/fom differs from prefcription ; for cu/lom is 
common to more, and prefcription is particular to this or 
that man: prefcription may be for a far fhortcr time than 
cuflom. Cowel, 

7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported, or exported. ` 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer- 
tain, as be the efchcats and forfeitures, the cu/?cms, butlerage, 
and impofts. Bacon. 

Thofe commodities may be difperfed, after having paid the 


cuftoms, in England. phe Temple, 
Cufloms to fteal is fuch a trivial thing, 
That ’tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryden, 


Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, efpecially 
the cx/foms on the importation of the Gallick trade. 44r buthnet. 
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Cu’stomuouse. m f. The houfe where the taxes upon gocds 
imported or exported are collected. 
Some cu/lomhoufe officers, birds of paflage, and cppreflive 
thrifty (quires, are the only thriving people amongft us. Swift. 
Cu'’sromaBLeE. aj. [from cuflom.] Common; habitual ; 
frequent. 
Cu'sTOMABLENESs. n.f. [from cuflomable. ] 
1. Frequency ; habit. 
2. Conformity to cuftom. 
Cu'stomaszy. adv. [ftom cuffomable.] According to cuftom. 
Kingdoms have iuflomably been carried away by right of 
fuccefion, according to proximity of blood. Hayward. 
Cu/sromariLy. adv. [from cxffomary.] Habitually; com- 
monly. 
To call God to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, or to ap- 
peal to him on every trivial occafion, in common difcour{e, 
cuflomarily without any confidcration of what we fay, is one 


of the higheft indignities and affronts that can be offered him. | 


Rey on the Creation. 
Cu’stomaRriness. n. f. [from cu/fomary ] Frequency; com- 
monnefs ; frequent occurrence. 

A vice, which, for its guilt, may juftify the fharpeft, and 
for its cuflomarinefs the frequenteft invectives, which can be 
made againft it. Government of the Tongue, Sef. 3. 

Cu'stomary. adj. [from cufom. } 
i. Conformable to eftablifhed cuftom ; according to prefcription. 

Pray you now, if it may ftand with the tune of your voices, 
that [ may be conful: Ihave here the cx/fomary gown. Shake/. 

Several ingenious perfons, whofe affiftance might be con- 
ducive to the advance of real and ufeful knowledge, lay under 
the prejudices of education and cu/fomary belief. Glanv. Scepf. 

2. Habitual. 

We fhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent ufe 
of God’s name, by curfing, or cu/fsmary fwearing, and take 
heed of the neglect or contempt of his worth:p, or any thing 
belonging to it. Tiliotfon, Sermon 5. 

3. Ufual; wonted. 
Ev’n now I met him 

With cx/lomary compliment, when he, 

W.fting his cycs to th’ contrary, and falling 

‘\ lip of much contempt, fpeeds from me. Shake/peare. 

Cu’stomen. adj. {from cujiom.] Ufual; common; that to 
which we are accuftomed. 
No nat’ral exhalation in the fky, 

No common wind, no cuffomed event, 

But they will pluck away its.nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. Shak. K. John. 

Cu'sromer. 7. f. [from cuflom.] One who frequents any place 
of fale for the fake of purchafing. 

One would think it Overdone’s houfe; for here be many 
old cuffomers. Shakefpeare s Meafure for Meajure. 

A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 

A flatt’ring audience, than poor tradefmen do 

To perfuade cuflomers to buy their goods. Rofcommen. 

Don’t you hear how lord Strut has befpoke his liveries at 
Lewis Baboon’s fhop? Don’t you fee how that old fox fteals 
away your cuflomers, and turns you out of your bufinefs every 
day. Arbuthnot. 

Thofe papers are grown a neceflary part in coffeehoufe 
furniture, and may be read by cu/fomers of all ranks for curio- 
fity or amufement. Swifts Prec? for the Advancem. of Religion. 

I fhewed you a piece of black and white ftuff, juft fent from 
the dyer, which you were pleafed to approve of, and be my 
cuftomer for. Swift. 

2. A common women. This fenfe is now obfolete. 
I marry her !— What, a cuflomer ? Pr’ythee, bear fome cha- 
rity to my wit; do not think it fo unwholfome. Shakef. Othello, 
Cu'sTREL, n. f: 
1. A buckler-bearer. 
2. A veflel for holding wine. Ainfworth. 
To CUT, pret. cut; part. paff. cut. [probably from the French 
couteau, a knife. ] 
1. To penetrate with an edged inftrument ; to divide any con- 
tinuity by a fharp edge. 
Ah, cut my lace afunder, 
That my great heart may have fome fcope to beat, 
Or elfe I fwoon with this dead killing news. Shakef. R. III. 
And when two hearts were join'd by mutual love, 

The {word of juftice cuts upon the knot, 

And fevers ‘em for ever. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Some J have cut away with {ciffars. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. To hew. 
Thy fervants can fkill to cut timber in Lebanon. 2 Chro. ii. 
3. To carve; to make by fculp‘ure. 
Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafter ? Shakefpeare. 

The triumphal is, indeed, defaced by time; but the plan 
of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neighbouring building. 

Addifn’s Remarks on Italy, 
4- To form any thing by cutting. 
And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into 
wires, eK. 2. 
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Before the whiftling winds the veffels fly,’ 
With rapid fwiftnefs cut the liquid way, 
And reach Gercftus at the point of day. Pope's Ody/ey, b. iii, 
5. To pierce with any uneafy fenfation. 
The man was cut tu the heart with thefe confelations. .fddif, 
6. To divide packs of cerds. 
Supine they in their heav’n remain, 
Exempt from paffion and from pain; 
And frankly leave us, human clves, 


To cut and hue for ourfelvcs. Pris. 
We fure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfelves both cut and fhuffled them. Pricr. 
Take a frefh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 

Who czts or fhufics with our dirty leaving. Granville, 


7. To interfect; to crofs; as, one line cuts another at right — 
angles. 
8. JoCur down. To fell; to hew down. 

All the timber whercof was cut down in the mountains of 

Cilicia. Knoles s Riflory of the Turks, 
g. To Cur down. ‘To excel; to overpower 

So grcat is his natural cloquence, that he cuts down the fineft 
orator, and deftro:s the beit contrived arguiment, as foon as 
ever he gets himíclf to be heard, Add Jon’ Count Tariff, 

10. JoCurT of. To feparate from the other parts by cutting. 

And they caught him, and cut off his thumbs. Fud.i. 6, 

11. To Cur of. ‘Yo defroy; to extirpate; to put to death 
untimely. 

All Spain was firft conquered by the Romans, and filled 
with colonies from them, which were fill incresfed, and the 
native Spaniards {till ent off. Spenf r on Ireland. 

By whofe fell working I was firft advane'd, 

And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 

To be again dilplac’d; which to avoid, 

I cut them off. Shakeffeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Were I king, 
I Mould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shatefp. Macbeth. 
This great commander was fuddenly cut off by a fatal ftroke, 


given him with a fmall contemptible inftrument. Howel. 
Irenæus was likewife cut off by martyrdom. Addifon, 


Ill-fated prince! Too negligent of life! 

Cut off in the freih, ripening prime of manhood, 

Even in the pride of life. Phiits’s Difiret Mather. 

12, To Curr of, To refcind. 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 

How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Shake/. Ful. Caf. 
He that cuts off twenty years of life, 

Cuts ef fo many years of fearing death. Shate/p. Ful. Caf. 
Prefume not on thy God, whoe’er he be: 

Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 

Quite from his people. Miten’s Agon. l. 1156. 

The propofal of a recompence from men, cuts off the hopes 
of future rewards. Smalridge. 

13. To Cur of. To intercept; to hinder from unicn or 
return. 

The king of this ifland, a wife man and a great warrior, 
handled the matter fo, as he cut off their land forces from their 
fhips. Bacon. 

His party was fo much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infallibly be cut off. Clarendon, b. viii. 

14. To Cut off. ‘To put an end to; to obviate. 

To cut off contentions, commiffioners were appointed to 
make certain the limits. Hayward. . 

To cut off all further mediation and interpofition, the king 
ccnjured him to give over all thoughts of excufe. Clarendon. 

It may compofe our unnatural feuds, and cut off frequent 
occafions of brutal rage and intemperance. Addi/. Freehilder. 

15. To Cur cf. To take away ; to withold. 

Weare concerned to cut off all occafion from thofe who 

feck occafion, that they may have whereof to accufe us. Rogers. 
16. To Cut of. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the practice of any voluntary fin, 
actually cuts himfelf off from she bencfts and profefiion of 
Chriftianity. Mddifan. 

This only objeét of my real care, 

Cut off from hope, abandon’d to defpair, 

In fome few pofting fatal hours is hur!’d 

From wealth, from pow’r, from love, and from the wor!d Pr. 

Why fhould thofe who wait at altars be cet off from par- 
taking in the general benefits of law, ¿r of nature. Swift. 

17. To CuT of. To interrupt; to filence. 

It is no grace to a judge to flew qnickncfs of conceit in 

cutting off evidence or counfel too fuort. Bacin, EY 57° 
18. To Cur of. To apoftrophife ; to abhreviate. 
No vowel can be cut off bcfore another, when we cannot 
fink the pronunciation of it. Dryden's Dedicat. Him 
19. To Curr out. ‘Vo fhape; to ‘orm. 
By the pattern of minc own thougiuts I cvt out 
The purity of his. Shake'teare’s Winter's Tale. 
I, for my part, do not like images <vt out in juniper, OF 
+ other garden ftutf: they be for chi’. son. Pacon, Ejiay 47° 

There is a large table at Montmorancy cut o.t of the tnick- 

nefs of a vine-ftock. far 
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The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, they wrangle 

prodigioufly about the cutting ont the toga. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

They have a large forreft cut out into walks, extremely thick 

and gloomy. Addifin. 
20. To Cur out. To fcheme; to contrive. 

Having a moft pernicious fire kindled within the very 
bowels of his own foreft, he had work enough cut him oxt to 
extinguilh ie Hocvel. 

Every man had cut out a place for himfelf in his own 
thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two or three lord- 
treafurers. Addi on. 

21. To CUT out. To adart. 

You know Í am not cut out for writing a treatife, nor have 

a genius to pen any thing exactly. 
22.10 CUT ort. Vodebar, 
Tam cut out from any thing but common acknowledgments, 
or common difcourfe. Pope. 
23. ToCur out. To excel; to outdo. 
24. ToCur fhort. To hinder from proceeding by fudden in- 
terruption 
Thus much he fpoke, and more he would have faid, 

But the fter heroe turn’d afide his head, 

And cat him fort. 

Achilles cxt him /hort; and thus replied, 

My worth allow’d in words, is in effect deny’d. Dryden. 

25. 10 Cutyhoris To abridge; as, the foldiers were cut fhort 
of their pay. 
26. ToCur up. To divide an animal into convenient pieces. 

The boar’s intemperance, and the note upon him after- 
wards, on the cuiting hiim up, that he had no brains in his 
head, may be moralized into a fenfual man. L’Efirange. 

27. To Curr up. To eradicate. 

Who cut up mallows by the bufhes, and juniper-roots for 
their meat. SXXX. “4: 

Uhis doctrine cts up all government by the roots. Locke. 

ToCur. v.n. 
1. To make its way by dividing obftructions. 

When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part is rubbed 
with hard fubftances, which infants, by a natural inftiné, 
affect. Arbuthnit. 

2. To perforin the operation of lithotomy. 

He faved the lives of thoufands by his manner of cutting 

for the ftone. Pope. 

3. To interfere ; as, a horfe that cuts. 

Cur. part. adj. Preparcd for ufe : a metaphor from hewn timber. 

Sets of phrafes, cut and dry, 
Evermore thy tongue fupply. 

Cut. n.f. [from the noun. } 

1. The action of a fharp or edged inftrument; the blow of an 
ax or fword. 

z. The impreffion or feparation of continuity, made by an edge 
or fharp inftrument ; diftinguifhed from that made by perfo- 

-Tation with a pointed inftrument. 

3. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp weapons, according to thc force, cut into the bone 
many ways, which cuts are called fedes, and are reckoned 
among the fractures. Wifeman's Surgery. 

.4- A channel made by art. 

This great cut or ditch Sefoftris the rich king cf Egypt, 
and long after him Ptolomeus Philadelphus, purpofed to have 
made a great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have let 
in the Red Sea into the Mediterranean, for the readier tranf- 
portation of the Indian merchandife to Cairo and Alexandria. 


Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 


Rymer. 


Dryden's Æneis. 


Swift. 


5. A part cut off from the reft. 
Suppofe a board to be ten foot long, and one broad, one cut 
is reckoned fo many foot. Miortimer’s Husbandry. 
6. A fmall particle ; a fhred. 
Tt hath a number of fhort cuts or fhreddings, which may 
be better called wifhes than prayers. Hooker, b. v. fect. 27. 
. A lot cut off a ftick. 
My lady Zelmane and my daughter Mopfa may draw cuts, 
and the fhorteft cut {peak firft. Sidney, b. ii, 
A man may as reafonably draw cuts for his tenets, and re- 
gulate his perfuafion by the caft of a die. Locke. 
8. A near paflage, by which fome angle is cut off, 

The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great calling, 
and inftead of their cutting their way to it through the know- 
ledge of the tongues, the fathers and councils, they have 
taken another and a fhorter cut. South’ s Sermons. 

There is a fhorter «ut, an eaficr paflage. Decay of Piety. 

The evidence of my fenfe is fimple and immediate, and 

therefore I have but a fhorter cut thereby to the affent to 
the truth of the things fo evidenced. Have’s Origin of Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs fece me part of my way, 
and carry me a fhort cut through his own ground, which faved 
me half a mile’s riding Swift's Examiner, N°. 20. 

Q. A picture cut or carved upon a ftamp of wood or copper, 
and imprefled from it. 

In-this form, according to his defcription, he is fet forth in 
the prints or cuts of martyrs by Cevallerius. Brown. 

Madam Dacicr, from fome old cuts of Terence, fancies 
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that the larva or perfona of the Roman aétors was not only 4 
vizard for the face, but had falfe hair to it. ddion on Italy. 

10. The ftamp on which a pi&ure is carved. 

ti. The act or practice of dividing a pack of cards, 

How can the mufe her aid impart, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art! 

Or in harmonious numbers put 

The deal, the fhuflle, and the cut. Swift. 

12. Fafhion; form; fhape; manner of cutting into fhape. 

Their cloths are after fuch a pagan cut too, 
That, fure, they’ve worn out Chriflendom. Shakef. H. NIII: 
His tawny beard was th’ cqual grace 

Both of his wifdom and his face ; 

In cut and dye fo like a tile, 

A fudden view it would beguile. Hudibras, p.i. cant. t. 

They were fo familiarly acquainted with him as to know 
the very cut of his beard. Still ng fl. Def. of Difeon Rom. Id:l. 

Children leve breeches, not tor their cut or eafe, but be- 
caufe the having them is a mark or ftep towards manhood. Locke. 

A third defires you to obferve well the toga on fuch a re- 
verfe, and afks you whether you can in conicience believe the 
fleeve of it to be of the true Roman cut. Addifon. 

Sometimes an old fellow fhall wear this or that fort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 264. 

Wilt thou buy there fome high heads of the neweft cut for 
my daughter. Arbuthnot’s Hiftary of John Bull. 

13. It feems anciently to have fignified a fool or cully. 

Send her money, knight: if thou haft her not in the end, 
call me cut. Shakejpeare's Twelfth Night. 

14. Cut and long tail. A proverbial expreffion for men of all 
kinds. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Ay, that I wil, come cut and long tail, under tne degree of a 
{quire. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

A quintin he, 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee : 

Come cut and long tail; for there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben. Fchnfon’ s Underwocd. 

Cu’ranzous. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Relating to the fkin. 

This ferous, nutritious mafs is more readily circulated into 
the cutaneous or remoteft parts of the body. Floyer on Humours. 

Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are occafioned by feeding 
much on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous fubftances. Arbuthn. 

Cu’rice. n. f. [cuticula, Latin.] 

1. The firft and outermoft covering of the body, commonly 
called the fcarf-fkin. This is that foft fkin which rifes in a 
blifter upon any burning, or the application of a bliitering- 
plaifter. It fticks clofe to the furface of the true fkin, to 
which it is alfo tied by the veffels which nourifh it, though 
they are fo {mall as not to be feen. When the fcarf-fkin is 
examined with a microfcope, it appears to be made up of 
feveral lays of exceeding fmall fcales, which cover one 
another more or lefs, according to the dificrent thicknefs of 
the fcarf-fkin in the feveral parts of the body. Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and griftles, and 
ligaments and membranes, and mufcles and tendons, and 
nerves and arteries, and veins and fkin, and cuticle and 
nail. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A thin fkin formed on the furface of any liquor. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to cuticle, and let 
cool, the falt concretes in regular figures ; which atgues that 
the particles of the falt, before they concre:ed, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances in rank and file. Newton's Opt. 

Curi/curar. adj. [from cutis, Latin.) Belonging to the fkin. 

Curn, fignities knowledge or fkill. So Cuthwin is a knowing 
conqueror ; Cuthred a knowing counfellor; Cuthbert, famous 
for fkill. Much of the fame nature are Sophocles and So- 
phianus. Gib. Camden. 

Cu'tiass. n. f. [coutelas, French. This word is written fome- 
times cutlace, fometinies cuttleax: in Shate/peare, curtleaxe; 
and in Pope, cutlafh ] A broad cutting fword: the word is 
much in ufe among the feamen. 

Were’t not better 

That I did fuit me all points like a man? 

A gallant curthax upon my thigh, à 

A boar-fpear in my hand. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

To the lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkets flept beneath the fun ; 

Of two his cutlafh Jaunch’d the {pouting blood, 

Thefe quartcr'd, fing’d, and fix’d on forks of wood. Pope, 

CU'TLER. n. fi [coutelier, French.) One who makes or fells 
knives, 


A paultry ring 
That fhe did give, whofe poefy was 

For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. S$! ake/Peare. 
In a bye cutler’s {hop on ‘Tower-hill he bought a tenpenny 
knife: fo cheap was the inftrument of this great attempt. /Vort. 
He chofe no other inftrument than an ordinary knife, which 
he bought of a common cxtler. Clarndim. 
Cu’rpurse. n. fe [cut and purfe.] One who fteals ly the 
method 
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method of cutting purfes: acommon pra¢tice when men wore 
their purfes at their girdles, as was once the cuftom. A thief; 
a robber. 

‘To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 

necellary for a cutpur/e. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
A vice of kings, 

A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 

That from a fhelf the precious diadem ftole, 

And put it in his pocket. Shake[peare's Hamlet. 

Was there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutpurfe, nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras, p.i. cant. 2. 

If we could imagine a whole nation to be cutpurfes and 
robbers, would there then be kept that fquare dealing and 
equity in fuch a monftrous den of thieves. Bentley's Sermons. 

Cu’trer. n. f. [from cut.] 

1. An agentor inftrument that cuts any thing. 
2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. The teeth that cut the meat. 

The molares, or grinders are behind, neareft the center of 
motion, becaufe there is a greater ftrength or force required to 
chew the meat than to bite a piece; and the cutters before, 
that they may be ready to cut off a morfel from any folid 

: food, to be tranfmitted to the grinders. Ray on the Creation. 

4. An officer in the Exchcquer that provides wood for the tal- 

lics, and cuts the fum paid upon them; and then cafts the 

fame into the court to be written upon. Cowel. 

CUT-THROAT. n.f [cut and throat |] A ruffian; a murderer ; 
a butcher of men; an affaffin. 

Will you then fuffer thefe robbers, cut-throats, bafe people, 
gathered out of all the corners of Chriftendom, to wafte your 
countries, fpoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble 
all your feas? Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 
Parifian maflacre, one of the horrideft inftances of barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. South's Sermons. 

‘The ruffian robbers by no juftice aw’d, 

And unpaid cut-throat foldiers are abroad ; 

Thofe venal fouls, who, harden’d in each ill, 

To fave complaints and profecution, kill. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

CuUT-THROAT. adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, this in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abominable 
dealing. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Cu'trinc. n. f. [from cut.] A piece cut off; a chop. 

The burning of the cuttings of vines, and cafting them upon 
Jand, doth much good. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N°. 667. 

Many are propagated above ground by flips or cuttings. Ray. 

CU’/TTLE. n.f: A fith, which, when he is purfued by a fifh 
of prey, throws out a black liquor, by which he darkens the 
water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat ftrange, that the blood of all birds and 
beafts, and fifhes, fhould be of a red colour, and only the 
blood of the cuttle fhould be as black as ink. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any fubject, 
doth, like the cuttle fih, hide himfelf for the moft part in his 
own ink. Ray on the Creation. 

Cu’rtie. 2. f. [from cuttle.] A foul mouthed fellow; a fel- 
low who blackens the character of others. Hanmer. 

Away, you cutpurfe rafcal; you filthy bung, away: by 
this wine Pl] thruft my knife in your mouldy chaps, if you 
play the faucy cuttle with me.  Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Cy'cie. n. f [cyclus, Latin; xv] 

1. A circle: 

2. A round of time; a fpace in which the fame revolutions 
begin again ; a periodical fpace of time. 

We do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as to ftile a 
leffer fpace a cycle, and a greater by the name of period; and 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large period 
the epocha thereof. older on Time. 

3. A method, or account of a mcihod continued ’till the fame 
courfe begins again. 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unacceptable work, 
if here we endeavoured to prefent our gardeners with a com- 
plete cycle of what is requifite to be done throughout every 
month of the year. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

4. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 
How build, unbuild, contrive 

To fave appearances ; how gird the fphere 

With centrick and excentrick, fcribl’d o'er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii: 

CY CLOID. m / [from xvxaad:s, of xuxa® and ws, fhape. ] 
A geometrical curve, of which the genefis may be conceived 
by imagining a nail in the circumference of a wheel: the line 
which the nail deferibes in the air, while the wheel revolves 
in a right line, is the cycloid. 

Cycto'ipar. adj. [from cyelcid.] Relating to a cycloid; as 
the cscloidal {pace, is the {pace contained between the cycloid 

- and its fubflance. Chambers. 

CYCLOP ÆDYVA. n. f. [xvex® and maidie.] A circle of know- 

ledge; a courfe of the fciences. 

CY'GNET. xf. [from cyenus, Latin.] A young fwan. 

1 


Cc YP 


Tam the cygnet to this pale faint fwan, 
Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. Shak. K. John. 
So doth the fwan her downy cygnets fave, 

Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings. Shak. H. VI. 

Cygnets, from grey, turn white. Bacon’s Natural Hiftery. 

Young cyguets are good meat, if fatted with oats ; but fed 
with wecds, they tafte fifhy. Mortimer’s Hufi andry. 

CY’LINDER. 2, fe [xinga] A body having two flat furfaces 
and one circular. f 

The quantity of water which every revolution does carry, 
according to any inclination of the cylinder, may be eafily 
found. Wi'kins. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of com- 
partments, bafes, pediftals, plots, and buildings; your cylin- 
der for vaulted turrets, and round buildings. Peacham. 

CYLINDRICAL. } adj. [from cylinder.] Partaking of the na- 
CYLI’NDRICK. § ture of a cylinder; having the form of a 
cylinder. 

Minera ferri ftala@titia, when feveral of the cylindrick ftriæ 
are contiguous, and grow together into one fheaf, is called 
brufhiron ore. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. iv. 

Obftru€tions muft be moft incident to fuch parts of the 
body where the circulation and the elaftick fibres are both 
{malleft, and thofe are glands, which are the extremities of 
arteries formed into cylindrical canals. © Arbuthnst on Aliments. 

Cyma’r. n f. [properly written fimar.] A flight covering; a 
fcarf. 
Her comely limbs compofed with decent care, 
Her body fhaded with a flight cymar 5 
Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dryden. J 
CYMATIUM. n. f. [Lat. from xudro, a little wave.] A 
member of architecture, whereof one half is convex, and the 
other concave. ‘There are two forts, of which one is hollow 
below, as the other is above. Harris, 

In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a noble fhow by 
their graceful projections. Spectator, N°. 415. 

Cy'mBat. n.f. [cymbalum, Latin.] A mufical inflrument. 
The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the fhouting Romans, 
Make the fun dance. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
If mirth fhould fail, I'll bufy her with cares, 

Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 

Trumpets and drums fhall fright her from the throne, 

As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. Dryd. Aurengz. 

CYNA'NTHROPY. n. f. [xvw x, and aSewx®.] A fpecies of 
madnefs in which men have the qualities of dogs. 

Cynece'Ticks. n. f. [xuyiixa.] The art of hunting; the 
art of training and hunting with dogs. 

Cy'NICAL. J adj. [xunx@] Having the qualities of a dog; 

Cy’/nick. § currifh; brutal; fnarling; fatirical. 

He doth believe that fome new fangled wit (it is his cynical 

phrafe) will fome time or other find out his art. Wilkins. 
Cy/nick. n f. [xvux®-,] A philofopher of the fnarling or cur- 
rifh fort; a follower of Diogenes; a rude man; a f{narler; 
a mifanthrope. 
How vilely doth this cynick rhime ?— 
Get you hence, firrah ; faucy fellow, hence. Shakefpeare. 
Cy’nosure. n.f. [from xv:®-ouge.] The ftar near the North- 
pole, by which failors fteer. 
Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 


The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 
Cy’on. See Cron. 
Gather cyons for graffs before the buds fprout. Evelyn. 


CypREss-TREE. [cyprefus, Latin.] 

Its leaves are fquamofe and flat: the male flowers, which 
are likewife {quamofe, grow at remote diftanccs from the fruit 
on the fame tree. The fruit is of a fpherical form, and is 
compofed of many woody tubercles, in which are contained 
hard angular feeds. . Miller. 

The cypre/s is a tall ftrait tree, produced with great dift- 
culty. Its fruit is of no ufe: its leaves are bitter, and the 
very {mell and fhade of it are dangerous. Hence the Romans 
looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune- 
rals, and in mournful ceremonies. The wood of the cypre/s- 
tree is always green, very heavy, of a good fmell, and never 
either rots or is worm eaten. It is diftinguifhed into male 
and female: the branches of the male are, as it were, hori- 
zontal; and thofe of the female arc upright, which is there- 
fore generally ufed for paliffades of gardens, and to make py- 
ramids. The fruit is round, of an olive colour, and as large 
as nuts when they are ripe, and it grows in feparate places 
The Latins call it conus, becaufe of its figure. “This fruit is 
compofcd of a kind of fcales, in the clefts of which are hidden 
little feeds, flat and angular. This tree is common on mount 


Libanus. Calmet. 
In ivory cofters I have ftufft my crowns ; 
In cypre/s chefts my arras counterpanes. Shake/peart- 


He 


SEES 


He taketh the prefs and the oak, which he ftrengtheneth 
for himfelf among the trees of the foreft. If. xliv. 14. 
Poplars and alders ever quivcring play’d, 
And nodding gpre/s form’d a fragrant fhade. Pope's Ody/f- 
2. Being anciently ufcd in funcrals, it is the emblem of 
mourning. 
Poifon be their drink, 
Their fweeteft fhade a grove of cypre/i trees. Shak Hen. VI. 
Cy’rrus. n. f. [I fappofe from the place where it was made ; 
or corruptly from cypre/s, as being ufed in mourning.] A 
thin tranfparent black ftuff. 
Lawn as white as driven fnow, 
Cyprus black as e'er was crow.  Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
To one of your receiving, 
Enough is fhewn: a cyprus, not a bofom, 
Hides my poor heart ! 
CYST. i n. of [ xuris. ] 
CY’STIS. § matter. 


Shakefpeare. 
A bag containing fome morbid 


CZAS 


În taking it out the cyflis broke, and fhewed itfelf by its 
matter to be a meliceris. Wifeman : Surgery, 
There may be a confumption, with a purulent fpitting, 
when the vomica is contained in a cyf or bag; upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly fuffocated. 
Arbuthnot on Diets 
Cy'stick. adj. [from cyf, a bag.) Contained in a bag. 
The bile is of two forts ; the cy/lick, or that contained in 
the gall-bladder, which is a fort of repofitory for the galls 
or the hepatick, or what flows immediately from the liver. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Cysro’romy. n. f. [ers and ripw.] The act or practice of 
opening incyfted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 
CZAR. n.f. [A Sclavonian word, written more properly 
tzar.] The title of the emperour of Rutha. 
Czarwna. n.f. [from czar.] “The emprefs of Rufa. 
“a 
hd 
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Is a confonant nearly approaching in found to 
T, but formed bya ftronger appulfe of the tongue 
to the upper part of the mouth The found of 
D in Englifp is uniform, and it is never mute. 
OCAR OR (lial. \WeActermin mufik, which 
fignifying from the head or the beginning, means that the firft 
part of the tune fhould be repeated at the conclufion. 
To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ftrike gently with fomething 
foft or moift. 
A fore fhould never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow 
or rag over it, but only by dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. 
A Das. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. A {mall lump of any thing. 
2. A blow with fomething moift or foft. 
3- Something moift or flimy thrown upon one. 
4. [In low language.] An artift; aman expert at fomething. 
This is not ufed in writing. : 
5. A kind of {mall flat fith. 
Of flat fifh there are rays, flowks, dabs, plaice. Carew. 
Das-cuicx. n. f. A chicken newly hatched ; a chicken with 
its feathers not yet grown. 
A dab chick waddles through the copfe, 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 
To DA’BBLE. v.a. [dabbelen, Dutch] To fmear; to daub; 
to fpatter ; to befprinkle ; to wet 
Then came by 
A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Datbled in blood. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 
I fcarified, and dabbled the wound with oil of turpentine. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Mean while the South, rifing with dabbled wings, 
A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. 
To Da’erxe. v. n. 
1. To play in water; to move in water or mud. 
Neither will a (pirit, that dwells with ftars, dabble in this 
impurer mud. Glanville’s Apology. 
The little one complained of her legs, that fhe could neither 


Swift. 


{wim nor dabble with them. LEftrange. 
But when he found the boys at play, 
And faw them dabbling in their clay, 
He ftood behind a ftall to lurk, 
And mark the progrefs of their work. Swift. 


2. To do any thing in a flight, fuyerficial, or fhallow manner ; 
to tamper. ‘i 

Shakefpeare fhall bear it company, and be put into your 
hands, as clear and as fair as it came out of them ; though 
you, I think, have been dabbiing here and there with the text, 
I have had no more reverence fur the writer, and the printer, 
and left every thing ftanding juft as I found it. Pope. 

DAa'BBLER. n. f. [from dabble. | 

1. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddles without maftery ; one that never goes to 
the bottom of an affair; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of thétooth-ach, left our dabblers in 
politicks fhould be ready to fwear againft him for dif- 
affection. Swift» Intelligencer, N°. iQ. 

Dace. n. /: [of uncertain derivation: in moft provinces called 
dare.) A {mall river fifh, refembling a roach, but lefs. 
Let me live harmlefsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 
Where I may fee my quill or cark down fink, 
With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. Walton's Ang!. 
Da'cry ie. n. f. [227ta a finger.) A poctical foot confilt- 
ing of one long fyllable and two fhort, like the joints of a 
finger; as candidus. 
Dan. ¿n.f [Phe childs way of expreffing father, It is 
Da’npy. § remarkable, that, in all parts of tbe world, the 
word for father, as frit taught to chudren, is compounded of 
a and ¢t, or the kindred ictter d diilerently placed; as tad, Welth; 
atay (reck; aita, Gothick ; tuta, Latin, Mammas atque 
tatas hub t Afra, Mart} Father. 
I was never fo bethumpt with words, 
Since firft I call'd my brother’s father dad. Shakef. K. Yohn. 
His loving mother left him to my care; 
Fine child, as tike bis dad as he could ftare ! Gay. 
DA'DAL. aaj. (de lalus, Latin. | 
2 


DAG 


1. Various; variegated, 
2. Skilful: this is not the true meaning, nor fhould be imitated, 
Nor hath 
The dedal hand of nature only pour'd 
Her gifts of outward grace. Philips. 


Da'rrovit. EN [Suppofed by Skinner to be cor- 


DAFrFoDi’LLY. i 
Darrob REII rupted from a phodelus. 


This plant hath a lily-fower, confifting of one leaf, which 
is bell-fhaped, and cut into. fix fegments, which incircle its 
middle like a crown ; but the empalement, which commonly 
rifes out of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundifh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in three parts ; 
is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh fceds. Miler. 

Strew me the green ground with daffodowndiilies, 


And cowflips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. Spenfer. 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed, 

And daffodtilies fill their cups with tears, 

To ftrew the laureate herfe where Lycid lies. - Milton. 


The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head : 
The fhort narciffus, and fair daffodil, 
Pancies to pleafe,the fight, and caffia {weet to fmell. Dryden. 

To Darr. v.a. [contraéted from do aft; that is, to throw 
back, to throw off.} To tofs alde; to put away with con- 
tempt ; to throw away flightly. 

Where is his fon, 
The nimble footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world afide, 
And bid it pafs? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
I would fhe had beftow’d this dotage on me : I would have 
dafft all other refpeéts, and made her half myfelf.  Shakefp. 

Dac. n.f. [dague, French.] l 

1. A dagger. 

2. A handgun; a piftol: fo called from ferving the purpofes of 
a dagger, being carried fecretly, and doing mifchief fud- 
denly. 

To Dac v.a. [from daggle.] To daggle; to bemire; to let 
fall in the water :+a low word. 

DA'GGER. n.f. [dague, French.] 

1. A fhort fword ; a poniard. 

She ran to her fon’s dagger, and ftruck herfelf a mortal 
wound, Sidney, b. ii. 

T his fword a dagger had his page, 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him fo, 

As dwarfs upon knights errant do. Hudibras, p i. cant. 1. 

He ftrikes himfelf with his dagger; but being interrupted 
by one of his friends, he ftabs him, and breaks the dagger on 
one of his ribs. ddijen on Italy. 

2. [In fencing fchools.} A blunt blade of iron with a bafket 
hilt, ufed for defence. 

3- [With printers ] The obelus; a mark of reference in form 
of a dagger; as(t]. 

DA'GGERSDRAWING. n.f. [dagger and draw.] The a& of 
drawing daggers; approach to open violence. 

They always are at dagge: /drawing, 
And one another clapperclawing. -Aludibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 
I have heard of a quariel in a tavern, where all were at 
dagger/drawing, ‘till one defired to know the fubjeét of the 

__ quarrel, Swift, 

To DA'GGLE. v a. [from dag, dew; a word, according to 
Mr. Lye, derived from the Danith ; according to Skinner, from 
bag, fprinkled, or beagan, to dip. They are probably all of 
the fame root.] To dip negligently in mire or water ; to be- 
mire; to befprinkle. 

To Da‘cc re. v. n. To be inthe mire; to run through wet 
or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, d- ggled through the town, 
To fetch and carry fing-fong up and down. Pie's Epi/iles. 

Da'’ccrepiai. n. j. [dacgie and tai.) Bemired ; dipped in 
the water or mud; befpattered 

The gentlemen of wit and pleafure are apt to be choaked 
at the fight of fo many dagg edtui parlons, that happen to 
fall in their way. Suwiji. 


DATLY: 


DAI 


DAILY. adj. [baglic, Saxon.] Happening every day, of 
very frequently ; done every day; quotidian. 
Much are we bound to heaven 
In dati'y thanks, that gave us fuch a prince. Shak. H VIII. 
Ceale, man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continu’d grief, 
Da'ity. adv. Every day; very often, 
Let that man with better fenfe advife, 
That of the world leatt part to us is read ; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize, 

Many great regions are difcovered. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

I was ambitious to be acquainted with a man, with whom 
l converfed aimoft dait, for years together. Dryd. Virg. Ded. 

DAINTILY. adv. ‘irom aainty.] 
1, Eicgantly; delicetelv, 

‘This iame truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not fhew the mafks and mummeries, and triumphs of the 
world, half fo ftately and daintiy as candle-light. Bacon. 

2. Delicicufly ; pleafantly. 

‘There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, with fuch 
great n:vigable rivers. Eewel’s Vocal Forest. 

Thofe young fuiters had been accuflomed to nothing but to 
fleep well, and fare daintily. Broom’s View of Epick Poems. 

Daintiness. » f. (from dainty. } 
1. Delicacy ; foftnefs, 
What fhould yet thy palate pleafe ? 

Daintinef: and fofter eale, 

Sleeked lirabs, and fineft blood ? 

2. Elegance; nicety. 

‘The duke exceeded in the daintinefs of his leg and foot, 

and the earl in the fine fhape of his hands. if otton. 
3. Squeamifhnefs ; faftidiousnefs. 
Of fand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath difcourfed 
without any daintine/s. Mattons Archite€lure. 
DAINTY. adj. [derived by Skinner from dain, an old French 
word for delicate; which yet I cannot find in dictionaries. } 
1. Pleafing to the palate; of exquifite tafte ; delicious. 

They are all over watery; whereas an higher concoétion is 
requircd for fweetnefs, or pleafure of tafte, and therefore all 
your dainty plumbs are a little dry.  Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. Delicate; of acute fenfibility ; nice; fqueamifh; foft; luxu- 
rious ; tender. 
This is the floweft, yet the daintiefi fenfe; 
For ev’n the ears of fuch as have no {kill, 
Perceive a difcord, and conceive offence; 

And knowing not what’s good, yet find the ill. Davies. 

They were a fine and dainty people ; frugal and yet elegant, 
though not military. Bacon's Holy tar. 

3. Scrupulous ; ceremonious. 
Which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, 
I'll {wear hath corns. Shate/peare’s Romeo and Fuliet. 
Therefore to horfe; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But fhift away. Shakefpeare’s Machcth, 
4. Elegant; tenderly languifhingly, or effeminately beau- 
tiful. 


Prior. 


Pen. Fobnfon's Foref. 


My houfe, within the city, 

Ts richly furnifhed with plate and gold, 
Bafons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. 

Why fhould ye be fo cruel to yourfelf, 
And to thofe dainty limbs, which nature lent 
For gentle ufage, and foft delicacy? 

5. Nice; aftectedly fine: in contempt. 

Your dainty {fpeakers have the curfe, 

To plead bad caufes down to worfe. 
DAINTY. 7. f. , 
1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy; fomething of ex- 

guifite tafte. 

Ee not defirous of his dainties; for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

A worm breedeth in meal, of the fhape of a large white 
maggot, which is given as a great dainty to nightingales. Bacen. 

She then produc’d her dairy ftore, 

And unbought dainties of the poor. 

The fhepherd fwains, with fure abundance bleft, 

In the fat flock, and rural dainties, feat.  Pope’s Ody/fey. 
2. A word of tondnefs formerly in ufe. 

Why, that’s my dainty; I fhall mifs thee : 
But yet thou fhalt have freedom. Shake/peare’s Tempe/t. 
There is a fortune coming 

Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 

And fet thee aloft. Ben. ‘Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
DAIRY. n. f. [from dey, an old word for milk. Mr. Lye.] 

1. The occupation or art of making various kinds of food from 
milk. 

Grounds were turned much in England from breeding, 
either to feeding or dairy; and this advanced the trade of 
Fnglith butter, which will be extremely beaten down, when 
Ireland turns to it too. Temple. 

2. The place where milk is manufactured. 


Shake/peare. 
Milton. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


DAL 


Thefe beauties will fufpect 

That you have no more worth 

Than the coarfe and country faity, 

That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben. Fabnfom 

What ftores my dsiries and my folds contain ! 
A thoufand lambs that wander on the plain. Dryden's Virgil. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy flore. Dryden. 
3. Pafturage; milk farm; ground where milch cattle are 
kept. 

piza x being well houfewived, are exceeding commo- 
dious. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 

Children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall than where 
they feed more upon bread and fich. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 

DAa^RYMAID. n.f. [«airy and maid.] The woman fervant 
whofe bufinefs is to manage the milk. 
The pooreft of the fex have ftill an itch, 

To know their fortunes, equal to the rich : 

The dairymaid enquires if fhe fhall take 

‘The trufty taylor, and the cook forfake. Dryden’s Juvenal, 

Come up quickly, or we fhall conclude that thou art in 
love with one of fir Roger’s dairymaids. Addifon’s Spectators 

Da'tsy. n.f. [bæzereage, day’s eye. Chaucer.) A Spring- 
flower. 

It hath a perennial root: the ftalks ate naked, and never 
branch out: the cup of the flower is fcaly and fimple, divided 
into many fegments to the foot-ftalk. The flowers are ra- 
diated ; and the heads, after the petals are fallen off, refemble 


obtufe cones. Millers 
When daifi:s pied, and violets blue, 
And lady finocks ail over white, 
And cuckow buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shake/peare . 


Then fing by turns, by turns the mufes fing, 

Now hawthorns bloflom, now the daifies {pring ; 

Now leaves the trees, and flow’rs adorn the ground : 

Begin, the vales fhall ev’ry note rebound. Pope's Spring. 

This will find thee picking of daifies, or fmelling to a lock 
of hay. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 134. 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 
The dai/y, primrofe, violet, darkly blaze. Thomfon’s Spring. 
Date. n. f. [dalei, Gothick; da/, Dutch and German.] A low 
place between hills; a vale; a valley. 
Long toft with ftorms, and bet with bitter winds, 
High over hills, and low adown the dale, 
She wandred many a wood and meafur’d many a vale, 
Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 7. flanz. 28. 
Before the downfal of the fairy {tate 
This dale, a pleafing region, not unbleft, 
This dale poflefs’d they, and had till poflefs’d. 
He fteals along the lonely dale- 
In filent fearch. Thomfon’s Spring, l. 2204 
Da’turance. n. f. [from dally. ] 
1. Interchange of careffes; aéts of fondnefs. 
Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the ftrongeft oaths are ftraw 
To th’ fire i’ th’ blood. Shakefpeare s Tempeft. 
Nor gentle purpofe, nor endearing fmiles 

Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as bcfecms 

Fair couple, link’d in happy nuptial league, 

Alone as they. Miltons Paradife Loft, b.iv. l, 3326 

I'll head my people; 

Then think of dalliance when the danger’s o'er: 

My warlike {pirits work now another way, 

And my foul’s tun’d to trumpets.  Dryden’s Don Sebaftian, 

2. Conjugal converfation. 
The giant, felf-difmayed with the found, 
Where he with his Duefia dailiance found, 
In hafte came rufhing forth from inner bow’r. Fairy Queen. 
That, not myftick, where the fapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufe. Milt, Par. Loft. 
Since thou claim’ft me for thy fire, 

And my fair fon here fhow’ft me, the dear pledge 

Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n, and joys 

Then fweet, now fad to mention. Milton’s Paradife Loh. 

3. Delay ; procraftination. 
Nay, come, I pray you, fir, give me the chain ; 

Both wind and tide itay for this gentleman ; 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long.— 

—Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 

Your breach of promife. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

Da'LLIER. n. f. [from dally.] A trifler; a fondler. 

The daily dalliers with pleafant words, with {miling coun- 
tenances, and with wagers, purpofed to be loft, before they 
were purpofed to be made. Acham s Schoo'mafter. 

Da‘'trop. n.f. [of unknown etymology.] A tuft, or clump. 
Of barley the fineft and greencit ye find, 
Leave ftanding in da/lops’till time ye do bind. 
To DA'LLY. v.n. [doilen, Dutch, to trifle.] 
1. To trifle; to play the fool; to amufe one’s felf with idle 
play; to lofe time in trifles. 
Take up thy mafter: 


Tickell, 


Tuffer. 


If 


DAM 


If thou fhouldft dally half an hour, his life, 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 

Stand in aflured lofs. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

He left his cur, and laying hold 

Upon his arms, with courage bold 

Cried out, ’tis now no time to da’ y, 

The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras, p i. cant. 3. 

We have triiled too long already : it is madnefs to dally any 
longer, when our fouls are at ftake. Calany’s Sermos. 

One hundred thoufand pounds muft be raifed ; for there is 
no dallying with hunger. Swift. 

2. To exchange caretles; to play the wanton ; to fondle. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 

But meditating with two deep divines. 

3. To fport; to play; to frolick. 
She her airie buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and {corns the fun. Shek. R. MI. 
4. To delay. 

They that would not be reformed by that correction, 
wherein he dallied with them, fhall feel a judzment worthy 
of God. Wifd. xii, 26. 

To Da’tty. v.a. To put off; to delay ; to amufe ’till a pro- 
per oppartunity. 

He fully fet down, after his wonted manner, to perform 
fervice ; not by the hazard of one fet battle, but by daly- 
ing off the time with often fkirmifhes. Knolles's ‘Hiftory. 

Dam. n.f. [from dame, which formerly fignified mother. Had 
“Nero never been an emperour, fhuide never his dame have be 
fiaine. Chau er } 

1. The mother: ufed of beafts, or other animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down, 

Looking the way her harmlefs young one went, 

And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. Stak. H. VT. 

Mother, fays a fick kite, give over lamentations, and let 
me have your prayers: alas, my child, fays the dam, which 
of the gods fhall I go to? L Eftrange, Fab. 17. 

They bring but one morfel of meat at a time, and have 
not fewer, it may be, than feven or eight young in the neft 
together, which, at the return of their dams, do all at once, 
with cqual greedinefs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 

2. A human mother: in contempt or deteftation. x 

This brat is none of mine; 

It is the ifue of Polixena : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 

Commit them to the fire. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Dam. n.f. [dam, Dutch.] A mole or bank to confine water. 

As when the fea breaks o’er its bounds, 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thofe banks and dams, that like a fkreen 

Did keep it out, now keepitin. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 

Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 

Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withftood ; 

Bears down the dams with unrefifted fway, 

And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden's Æneis. 

Let loofe the reins to all your wat’ry ftore, 

Bear down the dam, and open every door. Dryden. 

The infide of the dam muft be very fmooth and ftreight ; 
and if it is made very floping on each fide, it is the better. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To DAM. v.a. [demman, ronedemman, Saxon ; dammen, Dut. ] 

1. T'o confine, or fhut up water by moles or dams. 

PI have the current in this place dam? d up; 
And here the fmug and filver Trent fhall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. Shake/. Hen. VI. p. ii. 
Home I would go, 

But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Fill’d and damm?’d up with gaping creditors, 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 

Boggy lands are ted by fprings, pent by a weight of earth, 
that dams in the water, and caufes it to fpread in the ground, 
fo far as the earth is foft. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Tis you muft drive that trouble from your foul ; 

As ftreams, when damm'd, forget their ancient current, 

And wond’ring at thcir banks in other channels flow. Sznith. 

2. It is ufed by Shake/peare of fire, and by Milton of light. 

The more thou damm’ /? it up, the more it burns. Shake/p. 
Moon! if your influence be quite damm'd up 

With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper, 

Though a rufh-candle from the wicker hole 

Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of ftreaming light. 

DA’MAGE. n.f {donage, French. } 

1. Mifchief; hurt; detriment. 

Grofs errours and abfurdities many commit for want of a 
friend to tell chem of them, to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune. Hac-n, Effay 28. 

Such as were either fent from thence, or raifed here, did 
commonly do more hurt and damage to the Englifh fubjedts 
than to the [vith cuemies, by their continual fefs and extor- 
tion. Davies on Lrelard. 


Shakefp. Ri h. TI. 


Milton. 
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He repulfed the enemy very much to their damage. Clarend. 
2. Lots; mifchiet fuffered. 
His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n, 
My danage fondly deem'd! Milton's Paradife I off, b. vii. 
3. The value of milchief done. 

They believed that they were not able, though they 
fhould be willing to fell all they have in Ireland, to pay the 
damages which had been fuftained by the war. Clarendon. 

4. Reparation of damage; retribution. 

The bifhop demanded reftitution of the fpoils taken by the 
Scots, or damages for the fame. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the feveral particulars 
which I have related to you, I may not fue her for damages in 
a court of juftice? Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 97. 

5. [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh in his 
eitate. In the common law it particularly fignifies a part of 
what the jurors be to inquire of ; for, after verdict given of 
the principal caufe, they are likewife afked their confciences 
touching cofts, which are the charges of fuit, and damages, 
which contain the hindrance which the plaintiff or demandant 
hath fuficred, by mcans of the wrong done him by the de- 
fendant or tenant. Cowel. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to 2 perfon, into 
whofe field a neighbour's oxen had broke, it is reported that 
he reverfed his own fentence, when he heard that the oxen, 
which had done this mifchief, were his own. MWatts's Legick. 

To Da‘meGeE. v.a. {from the noun.] To mifchicf; to in- 
jure; to impair; to hurt; to harm. 

Iconfider time as an immenfe ocean, into which many 
noble authors are entircly {wallowed up, many very much 
fhattered and damaged, fome quite disjointed and broken into 
pieces. Addifon’s Sp Gator. N°. 223. 

To Da‘maGr. v.n To take damage, or be damaged. 

Da’MAGEABLE. adj. [from damage. | 


-1, Sufceptible of hurt; as, damageuble goods. 


2. Mifchievous ; pernicious. 

Gbfcene and immodeft talk is offenfive to the purity of 
God, dumageable and infectious to the innocence of our neigh- 
bours, and moft pernicious to ourfelves. Govern. of the Tongue. 

DA'MASCENE. n.f. [damafcenus, from Damajcus.] A {mall 
black plum; a Damfon, as it is now fpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloflom, the damafcene 
and plum trees in bloflom, and the white thorn in leaf. bacon. 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in pear plums 
and damajcenes; and the choiceft plums are black. Bacon. 

DAMASK. n.f. [damafquin, French; damafchino, Ital. from 
Damajcus.) 

1. Linen or filk woven in a manner invented at Damafeus, by 
which part rifes above the reft in flowers, or other forms. 

Wipe your fhoes, for want of a clout, with a damafk nap- 
kin. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

2. It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax, from the damask rofe. 
And for fome deale perplexed was her fpirit ; 
Her dama/k late, now chang’d to pureft white. Fairfax, b. il. 
To Da’mask. v a. [from the noun.) 
1. To form flowers upon ftuffs. 
2. To variegate; to diverfify. 
Around him dance the rofy hours, 

And damafking the ground with flow’rs, 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. 

3. To adorn ftecl-work with figures. 

DaAMASK-PLUM. See PLUM. 

Damask Rose. n. f. The rofe of Damafcus; a red rofe. 
Sce Ri se. 

Damafk-rofes have not been known in England above one 

hundred years, and now are fo common. Bacon’s Nat. fificry. 
No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay {potted pinks, 
Nor, fhower’d from every buth, the damafk-rofe. Thomfen. 
Da'MASKENING. n.f. [from dama/quiner, Fr ] The art or act 
of adorning iron or fteel, by making incifions, and filling them 
up with gold or filver wire: ufed in enriching the blades of 
words, and locks of piftols. Chambers. 
DAME. n.f. [dame, French; dama, Spanifh. ] 
1. A lady; the title of honour to women. 

The word dame originally fignifed a miftrefs of a family, 
who was a lady ; and it is ufed flill in the Englifh law to fig- 
nify a lady : but in common ufe, now-a days, it reprefents a 
farmer’s wife, or a miftrefs of a family of the lower rank in 
the country. Watt's Logick. 

Blefs you, fair deme! I am nct to you known, 

Though in your flate of honour l am perfect : 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Bce not found here. Shake[pcare’s Macbeth. 

Not all thefe lords do vex me halt fo much 
As that proud dave, the lord protectur's wile. Shas. H. VA 
Shut your mouth, dare, 
Or with this paper I {hall ftop it ; 
‘Thou worfe than any thing. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Sov'reign of creatures, univerfal dame! Aiit. Par. Lot 
2. It is {till ufed in poetry for women of rank. Hi 
is 


Fenton. 


DAM. 


His father Faunus : a Laurentian dame 
His mother, fair Marica was her name. 
Who woul! not repeat that blifs, 
And frequent figh: of fuch a dame 
. Buy with the hazard of his fame? 
3. Miftrefs of a low family. 


Drydens Encid. 


Waller. 


They killed the poor cock; for, fay they, if it were not . 


for his waking our dame, fhe would not wake us. L’E/frange. 
4. Woman in general. 
We’ve willing dames enough; there cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

DAMFs-VIOLET. 1. f. 

The flower of this plant, called alfo queen’s gillyflower, 
confifts, for the moft part, of four leaves, which expand in 
form of a crofs: out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, 
which becomes a long, taper, cylindrical pod, divided 
into two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the im- 
bricated valves adhere on both fides, and are furnifhed with 
oblong, cylindrical, or globular feeds. Miller. 

To DAMN. v. a. [damno; Latin.] 
1. To doom to eternal torments in a future ftate. 
Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damd 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

It is moft neceflary, that the church, by doctrine and de- 
cree, do damn and fend to hell for ever thofe facts and opi- 
nions. Bacon, Effay 3. 

2. To procure or caufe to be eternally condemned. 

‘That which he continues ignorant of, having done the ut- 
moft lying in his power, that he might not be ignorant of it, 
íhall not damn him. South's Sermons. 

3. To condemn. 
His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and confcience will record the fault. Dryd. Juv. 
4. To hoot or hifs any publick performance ; to explode. 
They damn themfelves, nor will my mufe defcend 
To clap with fuch who fools and knaves commend. Dryden. 
For the great dons of wit, 

Phcebus gives them full privilege alone 

To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

You are fo good a critick, that it is the greateft happinefs 
of the modern poets that you do not hear their works; and 
hext, that you are not fo arrant a critick as to damn them, 
like the reft, without hearing. Pope. 

Da'MNABLE. adj. [from damn. ] 
1. Deferving damnation; juftly doomed to never-ending punith- 
ment. 

It gives him occafion of labouring with greater earneft- 
nefs elfewhere, to entangle unwary minds with the fnares of 
his damnable opinion. Hooker, b. 5. fet. 42. 

He’s a creature unprepar’d, unmeet for death ; 

And, to tranfport him in the mind he is, 

Were damnable. Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

As he does not: reckon every fchifm of a damnable nature, 
fo he is far from clofing with the new opinion of thofe who 
make it no crime. Swift. 

2. It is fometimes indecently ufed in a low and ludicrous fenfe ; 
odious ; pernicious. 

Oh thou damnable fellow! did not I pluck thee by the nofe 
for thy fpeeches ? Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

Da’MNaBLyY. adv. [from damnable. | 
i. In fuch a manner as to incur eternal punifhment; fo as to be 
excluded from mercy. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift damnably, in refpect of 
thofe confequences that arife from them? South’s Sermons. 

2. It is indecently ufed in a ludicrous fenfe ; odioufly ; hatefully. 

The more fweets they beftowed upon them, the more 

damnably their conferves ftunk. Dennis. 
Damna'tion. n.f. [from damn}  Exclufion from divine 
mercy; condemnation to eternal punifhment. 

He that hath been affrighted with the fears of hell, or re- 
members how often he hath been fpared from an horrible 
damnation, will not be ready to ftrangle his brother fot a 
trifle. Taylor’s bh 01 thy Communicant. 

Now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrafe t 
Say you confented not to Sancho’s death, 
~. But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Da/mnaTory. adj. [from damnatorius.] Containing a fentehce 
of condemnation. 
Da’mnep. part. adj. {from damn.] Hateful; deteftable ; ab- 
horred ; abominable. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for Juxury and damned incet.  Shakefp. Hamlet. 
But, oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er, 
Who doats, yet doubts; fufpects, yet ftrongly loves. Shak. 
Dare not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince 
With falfhoods of moft bafe and damn’d contrivance, Rowe. 


Vou. I. 
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Da’mniric. ad’. [from damnify.] 
chicvous. 

To Da'mniry. v. a. [from damnifico, Latin.} 

1, To endamage; to injure; to caufe lofs to any. 

He, who has fuftered the damage, has a right to demand in 

his own name, and he alone can remit fatisfaction : the dam- 

nified perlon has the power of appropriating the goods or fer- 


Procuring lofs; mif- 


vice of the offender, by right of felf-prcfervation. Locke. 
2. To hurt; to impair. 
When now he faw himfelf fo frethly rear, 
As if late fight had nought him danaify'd, 
He was difmay’d, and ’gan his fate to fear. Fairy Queen, 


Da'mMNINGNEsS. 2. f. [from damning.] Tendency to procure 
damnation. Rah © ‘ 
He may vow never to return to thofe fins which he hath 
had fuch experience of, for the emptinefs and dasaningze/s of 
them, and fo think himfelf a complete penitent. Hammond. 
Damp. adj. [dampe, Dutch.] r 
1. Moift; inclining to wet; not completely dry ; foggy.» 
She faid no more: the trembling Trojans hear, 
O’erfpread with a damp fweat and holy tear. Dryden’s Zin. 
2. Dejected; funk; deprefled. 
All thefe and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcaft arid damp ; yet fuch wherein appear’d 
Obfcure fome glimpfe of joy. Milton’s Parad¥fe Loft, b. 1. 
A DAMP. n.f. 
1. Fog; moift air; moifture. 
‘Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud, 
Through the ftill night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholiom and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Mi?t. P. L. 
A rift there was, which from the mountain’s height 
Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light, 
A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 
A twilight of an intercepted day. 
2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 
The heat of the fun in the hotter feafons, penetrating the 
exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe mineral exhalations 
in fubterraneous caverns, which are called damps= thefe fel- 
dom happen but in the fummer-time, when the hotter the 
weather is, the more frequent are the damps. Woodward. 
3. Dejection; depreffion of fpirit ; cloud of the mind. 
Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recov’ring, and his fcatter’d fpirits return’d, 
To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. Milt, P. Laf. 
His name ftruck ev'ry where fo great. a damp, 
As-Archimedes through the Roman camp. Rofcommon. 
Even now, while thus I ftand bleft in thy prefence, 
A fecret damp of grief comes o’et my thoughts. ddd. Cato. 
An eternal ftate, he knows and confeffes that he has made 
no provifion for, that he is undone for ever: a profpect 
which is enough to caft a damp over his fprightlieft hours. 
Rogers, Sermon 19. 
This commendable refentment againft me, ftrikes a damp 
upon that fpirit in all ranks and corporations of men. "Swift. 
To Damp. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To wet; to mpiften; to make humid. 
2. To deprels; to deject; to chill. oy 
The very lofs of one pleafure is enough to damp the relifh 
of another. L’Eftrange, Fable 38: 
Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, 
like the hand-writing on the wall, damps all his jollity. A?terb. 
It would be enough to damp their warmth in fuch purfuits, 
if they could once reflect, that in fuch courfe they will be fure 
to run upon the very rock they mean to avoid. Swift. 
3. To weaken; to abandon. f 
A foft body dampeth the foùnd much more than a hard. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 158. 
. Unlefs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp miy intended wing 
Deprefs’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
Dampisuness. m. fe [from damp.] Tendency to wetnels 5 
fogginefs ; moifture. i 
lt hath been ufed by fome with great fuċcefs to make their 
walls thick ; and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to 
take away all dampifbne/s. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 937+ 
Da'mPpNEss. n. f. [from damp.] Moifture ; fogginefs. 
Nor need they fear the dampne/s of the fky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly; ? 
’T was only water thrown ön fails too dry. Dryden. 
By ftacks they often have very great lofs, by the dampne/s of 
the ground, which rots and fpoils it. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
Da'mpy. adi. [from damp.] Dejected; gloomy forrowful. 
The lords did difpel amy thoughts, which the remem- 
brance of his uncle might raife, by applying him with exere 
cifes and difports. Hayward, 
Da'mstL. n. f. (damoifelle, French J i. 
1. A young gentlewoman ; a young woman of diftin@ion: now 
only ufed in verfe. i Pp 
Kneeling, I my fervant’s fmiles implore; 
And one mad damfel dares difpute my pow’r. 
2. An attendant of the better rank; 
6G 
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With her train of damfels fhe was gone 
In thady walks, the fcorching heat to ihun, Dryden’s Fables, 
3. A wench; a country lafs. 
The clowns are whoremafters, and the dam/els with child. 
Gay's Prifuce to What d’ye cull it. 
Da’mson. n.f. [corruptly from damajiene.] A finall black 
plum. Sec Damascenr. 
My wite delir'd fome dam/ons, 
And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak. H. VI. 
Dan. n. f. [trom dominus, as now don in Spanifh, and donna, 
Italian, from domina.) ‘Whe old term of honour for men; as 
we now fay ma/ier. 
‘This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
This fignor Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. — Shake/peare. 
Dick, if this ftory pleaicth thee, 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. _Prior’s Alma. 
To DANCE. vw. 2. [danjer, lr. dançar, Span. as fome think 
from tanza, Arabick, a dance; as Junius, who loves to derive 
from Greek, thinks, from duc } 
1. To move in meafure; to move with fteps correfpondent to 
the found of initruments, 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton? He capers, he dances, 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verfes. Sh. Mer. I. of Wind). 

To Dance Attendance. v.a. To wait with fupplenefs and 
obfequioufnefs. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the gates of 
forcign lords, than to tarry the good leifure of thcir own ma- 
giftrates, Raleigh's Effays. 

It upbraids vou s 

To let your father’s friend, for three long months, 

“Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. Dryd. Cleom. 

‘To Dance. v. a. l 
1. To make to dance; to put into a lively motion. 
Thy grandfire lov’d thee well ; 
Many a time he danced thee on his knee. Shak. Tit. Audron. 
That I fee thce here, 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt’ heart, 

Than when I firt my wedded miftrefs faw 

Beftride my threfhold. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

In peftilences the malignity of the infecting vapour danceth 
the principal fpirits. Bacon's Natura! Hiftsry, N°. 333. 

Dance. n. fà [from the.verb.] A motion of one or many in 
concert, regulated by mufick. 

Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of Herne the 
hunter. Shatefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The honourableft part of talk is to give the occafion, and 
again to moderate and pafs to fomewhat elfe; for then a man 
leads the dance. Bacon, Effay 33. 

But you perhaps expect a modith feaft, 
With am’rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. Juv. 
Da'ncer. n. f. [from dance.] One that practifes the art of 
dancing. 
He at Philippi kept 
His fword œen like a dancer, while I ftrook 
The lean and wrinkled Cafius. Shate/. Ant. and Cieopatra. 
Mulicians and dancers ! take fome truce . 

With thefe your pleafing labours ; for great ufe 

As much wearinefs as perfection brings. Donne. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he was 
no graceful goer. Votton, 

It is a ufual practice in thefe times for our funambulours, 
or cancers on the rope, to attempt fomewhat like to flying. 

i Wilkin’s Math. Magic. 
He, perfect dancer! climbs the rope, 


And balances your fear and hope. Prior. 
_ Nature, I thought, perform’d too mean a part, 

Forming her movements to the rules of art; 

And, vex’d, I found that the mufician’s hand 

Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command. Prior. 


DA'NCINGMASTER. n'f [dance and ma/ter.] One who teaches 
the art of dancing. 
The apes were taught their ape’s tricks by a dancingma/fter. 
LEffrange. 
The legs of a dancingmafler, and the fingers of a mufician, 
fall, as it were, naturally, without thought or pains, into-re- 
gular and admirable motions. Leche on Underftanding, fect. 4. 
Da’ncinGscHoot. mf. [dancing and febool.) ‘ihe {chool 
where the art of dancing is taught. 
They bid us to the Englith dancing/cheols, 
And teach lavolta’s high, and fwift couranto’s ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shake/p. Henry V. 
_ A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing/chool for the 
inftitution of apes of quality. L’Efirange, 
Rasps view n. f (dent de tion, French.]. The name of a 
plant. 
- It agrecs in all refpeéts with the hawkwecd, but only in 
its having a fingle naked flalk, with one flower upon the 
top. Miller, 
_ For cowllips fweet, let dande'ions fpread ; 
For Blouzelinda, blithfome maid, is dead ! Gay’s Paftarals, 
Da/‘nbiPra’. nf. (dandin, French.} A litte fellow; an 
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urchin: a word -uled fomcetimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 

To DANDLE. v.a. [dandelen, Dutch.) 

1. To fhake a child on the knee, or in the hands, to pleafe and 
quict him. 

‘I'hen thall ye fuck, and fhall be born upon her fides, and 

be dandled upon her knees. akui 12. 
Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprights, 

Oft fkip into our chamber thofe {weet nights, 

And, kifs’d and dand.’d on thy father’s knee, 

Were brib'd next day to tell what they did tec. Dine 
Courts are but fuperficial {chools to dandic fools. Wotton. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 

Pandled the «id. Milton's Paračije Loft, b. iv. l 544. 

Motion occafions feep, aswe find by the common ule of 

rocking froward children in cradles, or danding them in their 
nurfes arms Teinple. 
2. To fondle; to treat likea child. 
Their child fhall be advane’d, 

And be received for the emp’ror’s heir ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. Sh. Tit. Andr. 

They have put me in a filk gown, and a gaudy fvol’s cap; 

and I am afhamed to be Jardled thus, and cannot look in the 

glafs without blufhing, tu fee myfelf furned into fuch alittle 

pretty mafler. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 113. 
3- To delay; to procraflinate; to protract by trifles. 

Captains do fo dandle their doings, and dally in the fervice 

to them committed, as if they would not have the enemy 


fubdued. Spenfer on Ireland. 
DA'NDLER. n. f- [from dandle.) He that dandles or foadles 
children. 


DA’NDRUFF. n. f [often written dendriff, from tan, the itch, 
and drop, fordid, filthy.] Scabs in the head; feurf at the 
roots of the hair. 

Da/neworr. n. f- A fpecies of elder; called alfo dwarf-elder, 
or wallwort. : 

DANGER. n.f [dunger, Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner 
derives it from damnum, Menage from anga: ta, Minfoew from 
de@-, dcath, to which Junius feems inciincd.] Rifque; 
hazard; peril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger. Ecclus. xliii. 24. 

Our craft isin danger to be fet at nought. TAA SE 276 

I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 

to feel my affection to your honour, and to.no other pretence 

of danger. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
More danger now from man alone we find, 

Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 

To Da'ncer. v. a. [from the noun.]. To put in hazard; to 
endanger. 

Pompey’s fon ftands up 
For the main foldier ; whofe quality going on, 
The fides o’ th’ world may danger. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopat. 

Da'xcERLEss. adj. {from danger.] Without hazard; with- 
out rifque; exempt from danger. 

He fhewed no lefs magnanimity in dangerle/s defpifing, than 
others in dangerous affecting the multiplying of kingdoms. Sid. 

Da’xGerRous. adj. [from danger.] Hazardous; perillous; full 
of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue is.dangerous in his city. Ecclus. ix. 
All men counfel me to take away thy life, likely to bring 
forth nothing but dangerous and wicked effects. Sidney, b. ii. 
Already we have conquer’d half the war, 
And the lefs dangerous part is eft behind. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Da'nGERousLy. adv. [from dangerous.) Hazardoufly ; peril- 

loufly; with danger. 
But for your fon, believe it, oh, believe it, 
Moft dang’roufly you have with him prevail’d, 
If not moft mortal to him. Shake/peare's Coriolanus. 
A fort of naughty perfons 
Have practis’d dangeroufly again{t your ftate, 
Dealing with witches and with conjurers. Shak. Hen. VI. 
It is juft with God to permit thofe, which think they ftand 
fo furely, to fall moft danzeroufly. Hammond en Fundamentals. 
Plutarch fays Telefilla, a noble lady, being dangeroufly fick, 
was by the oracle advifed to apply her mind to the mufe and 
poctry. ` Peacham on Poetry. 
If it were fo ; which but to think were pride, 
My conftant love would dangercu/ly be tried. Dryde::. 

DA'NGEROUSNESS. n. f. [from dangerous.) Danger; hazard; 
peril. 

I fhall not necd to mind you of judging of the dangersufnefs 
of difeafes, by the noblenefs of that part attected. Boyle. 

To DANGLE. v.n. [from hang, according to Skinner ; as 
hang, hangle datgle.| “Vo hang loofe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yond dangling apricucks. Shake R.II. 
He'd rather on a gibbet dangle, 
Than mifs his dear delight to wrangle. dudibras, p. iii. 
Codrus had but one leg ; fo fhort to boot, 
‘That his fhort wife’s fhort legs hung dangling out. Dryden. 
With dangling hands he ftrokessth’ imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. Smith. 
Lut 


DAR 


But have you not with thought beheld 
The fword hang dangling ver the fhield. Prior. 
2. To hang upon any onc; to be an humble, ufclefs, harmlefs 
foliower, 

The prefbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after’ 
them, are well inclined to pull down the prefent etablith- 
ment. Sivift. 

DA NGLER. n f. [from dangle.] A man that hangs about wo- 
men only to wafte time. 
A dangler is of neither fex. Raiph's Mifcel, 
DANK. adj. [trom turcten, Germ. Skinner.] Damp; humid; 
moiit; wet. 
He her the maiden flocping found, 
On the dank and dirty ground. Shake/. Mfidf Nights Dream. 
Yet oft they quit 
The dk, and, rifing on itiff pinions, tour 
The mid aereal sky. Mitton’s Paradise Loft, b. vii. l 420. 
‘Through cach thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black mitt. low creeping, he held on 
His midnight fearch. - Miltons Paradife Loft, b.ix 1.179. 
Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous fon, 

Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 

Where fhall we fometimcs mect, and by the fire 

Help watte a fullen day? Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

By the rufny-trinved bank, 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, 

My iliding chariot ftays. 

Me, in my vow’d 

Picture, the facred wail declares t have hung 

My dank and dropping weeds 

To the ftern god of fea. Milton. 

‘To wafh the fkins of beafts and fowls herewith, would 
keep them from growing dank in moift weather. 

Da‘xxisH. ad}. Somewhat dank. 
They bound me, bore me thence, 

And in a dark and dantifh vault at home, 

There left me. Shake/peare s Comedy of Errors. 

To Dar. v. n. [corrupted from dip.) To lect fall gently into 
the water : a word, I believe, only ufed by anglers. 


Milt:n. 


Grew. 


I have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping with a. 


erafshopper. Weaiton’s Aigler. 
Dapa’ticaL. adj. [from depaticus, Latin] Sumptuous in 
cheer. Bai'ey. 
DAPPER. adj. [dapper, Dutch ] Little and a&tive; lively 
without bulk. Ít is ufually fpoken in contempt. 
And on the tawny fands and fhelves, 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 

A pert dapper {park of a.magpye, fancied the birds would 
never be governed ’till himfelf fhould fit at the helm. L’E//r. 

Da’PPERLING. n.f. [from dapper.] A dwarf; a dandi- 
rat. Ainfworth. 
DA’PPLE. adj. [from apple; as pommel?.) Marked with 
various Colours ; variegated ; ftreaked ; imbricated: it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. ; 

My country neighbours do not find it impofiible to think 
of a lame horfe, ‘till they have run over all beings that are, 
and then pitch on daf’le. Locke. 

To Da’PPce. v.a. [from the adjective.] To ftreak ; to vary; 
to diverfify with colours. 

L Certes, faid the, I wot not how he hight; 

But under him a grey fteed did he weild, 

Whofe fides with dappled circies were endight. Fairy Queen. 

j The gentle day 

Dapples the drowfy eaft with {pots of grey. — Shakefy-eare. 

Horfes' that are dappled, turn white; and old fquirrels turn 
grily. Bucon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 85. 

The lark begins his flight, 

From his watch-tower in the fkies, 

“Fill the dappled dawn doth rife. 

I chofe 

Thewdappld pink, and bluthing rofe, 


Milton. 


To deck my charming Cloc’s hair. Prior. 

The gods, to curte Pamela with her pray’rs, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled F landers mares. Pope. 
ce. f u. f. A ffa found in the Severn. Bailey. 


To DARE. v.n. pret. J durf ; part. I bave dared. [ beannan, 
Saxon; derren, Dutch ] To have courage for any purpofe ; 
not to be afraid; to adventure; to be adventurous. 

] fay tis copper. Da’/? thou be as good as thy word now? 
— Why, Hal, thou know’ft, as’thou art but-a mai, I dire; 
but as thou art a prince, I'fearthee. Shakefi Henry IV. p.i. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dures do more, is none. . Shakefpeare’s Macheti, 

They are both hanged; and fo would this be, if he durf 
fteal any thing advent’roufly. Shake/reare’s Henry V. 

Neither of them was of that temper as to dare any dan- 


gerous fact, Flaywood. 
The father borc it with undaunted foul, 
Like one who dur/? hisdeftiny controul. Dyxden. 


Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both to be 
cautious and to dare, as occafion otters. Dryden. 


DAR 


We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or doMrine, 
ull it ve very fullyexamined.  Mutes’s Inprov. of the Mind, 
(ompR. ah o chailenge ; to defy. 
{ never in my life 
Did hear challenge urg'd more modeftly, 
Unlefs a brother thould a brother dare 
‘To gentle cxercife and proof of arms. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Here fhe ftands: 
Tase but pofliffion of her with a touch; 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shatcfpeare. 
He had many days, in this proud manner, come half feas 
over; and foimetimes palling further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, and, as it were, during them to fight. 
Knolles’s Hijrory of the Turks. 
Mafters of the arts of policy thought that they might even 


defy and dare providence to the face. South. 
All cold, but in her breatt, 1 will defpife; 
And dare all heat’ but that in Celia’s eyes. Rofe-mmon, 
Time! I dare thee to difcover ‘ 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dryden. 


Prefumptuous wretch! with mortal art to dare 

Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granville. 

To Dare Larks. To catch'them by means of a looking-glafs, 
which keeps them in amaze ’till caught; to amaze. 

Shrimps are dipped up in fhallow water with little round 
nets, not much unlike that which is ufed for daring larks. Carew. 

As larks lie dar’d to fhun the hobby’s flight. Dryden, 
Dare. n.j. [from the verb.} Defiance; challenge. 
Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cafar, and commands 
The empire of the fea. Shakef[p. Anthony and Clecpatra, 
Da’rEFUL. adj. [dare and full] Full of defiance. 
We might have met them da‘efu’, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shakefpcare's Macbeth 
Da’rinG. adj.. [from dare.| Bold; adventurous; fearlefs; 
couragcous; intrepid; brave; flout. 

The lait Georgick has indeed many metaphors, but not 
fo during as this; for human thoughts and paffions may be 
more naiurally afcribed to a bee than to an inanimate plant. 

Addifon’s Effays on the Georsicks. 

The fong too daring, and the theme too great. Prior. 
Grieve not, O daring prince! that noble heart. Pope. 
Da’RINGLY. adv. [from daring.) Boldly; courageoufly ; 
fearlefsly ; impudently ; outrageoufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every day 


openly and daringly atiacked from the prefs. Atterbury. 
Your brother, fird with fuccels, 
Too daringly upon the foe did prefs. Halifax. 


DA'RINGNESS. n. fa [from daring.] Boldnefs. 
DARK. adj. [deonc, Saxon.] 
1. Not light; without light. 
Fleance, his fon, who kecps him company, 
Muft embrace the fate of that dark hour. Shakef: Macbeth. 
While we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it daré. 
2. Not of a fhowy or vivid colour. 
If the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague fpread not 
in the fkin, the pricft fliall pronounce him clean. r Lev: xiii. 6. 
In Mufcovy itfelf the generality of the people are more 
inclined to have durk coloured hair than flaxen. Boyle. 
3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 
Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 
Conduct my weary fteps. Dryd. and Lees Oedipus. 
4. Opake; not tranfparent. 
5. Obfcure ; not pertpicuous. 
What may feem dark at the firft, will afterwards be found 
more plain. Fo:ker, b. i. fect. 1. 
Mean time we fhall exprefs our darker purpofe. Shake/p. 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge; ignorant. 
The age, wherein he liv’d, was dark; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee. Denh. 
7. Glocmy ; not chearful. 
All men of dark tempers, according to their degree of 
melancholy or enthufiafm, may find convents fitted to their 


humours. Adiifon on Italy. 
Dark. n.f: 


1. Darknefs; obfcurity; want of light. 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneft fmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dar’, 
Tocry hold, hold! Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. l 45. 
Whereas feeing requires light, and a free medium, and a 
right line to the objects, we can hear in the dark immured, 
and by curve lines, Holder's Elements of Speech. 
2. Obfcurity; condition of one unknown. 
All he fays of himfelf is, that heis an obfcure perfon; one, 
I fuapofe he means, that is in the dark, and-thinks it proper 
to continue fo, Atterbury, 


3. Want 


Waller. 
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4. Want of knowledge. 

Till we ourfelves perceive by our own underftandings, 
we are as much in the durk, and as void of knowledge, as 
before. Locke. 

To Dark. v.a. [from the noun.] To darken; to obfcure : 
obfolete. 

Fair when her breaft, like a rich Jaden bark 

With precious merchandize, fhe forth doth lay : 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth daré 

Her goodly light, with {miles fhe drives away. Spenfer. 

To Da’rkeN. v. a. [from daré.] 

1. To make dark; to deprive of light. 

Black with furrounding forefts then it ftood, 

That hung above, and darken’d all the flood. 

Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite, 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the fkew’r to write. 

2. To cloud; to perplex. 

Such was his wifdom, that his confidence did feldom darken 
his forefight, efpecially in things near hand. Bacon’s Hen. V II. 

3- To foul; to fully. 

The lufts and paffions of men do fully and darken their 
minds, even by a natural influence. Tillotfon, Serm. 4. 

To Da/RKEN. v.n. To grow dark. 

Da/rxuina. [a participle, as it feems, from darkle, which 
yet I have never found.) Being in the dark; being without 
light : a word merely poetical. 

O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not fo. Shake/peare. 
Darkling ftands 
The varying fhore o’ th’ world. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and, in fhadieft covert hid, 
Tunes her noéturnal note. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r, 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 

Had alter’d, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. Drydens En. 

Da'RKLY. adv. [from dark.] In a fituation void of light; 
obfcurely ;_ blindly. 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryd. 

Da'RKNEss. n. f. [from daré. ] 

1. Abfence of light. 

Darknefs was upon the face of the deep. Gen. i. 2. 

I go whence I fhal! not return, even to the land ef darknefs 
and the fhadow of death. Fob, x. 20. 

2. Opakenefs. 

3. Obfcurity. 

4. Infernal gloom; wickednefs. 

The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths 5 

Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 

In deepeft confequence. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clearnefs 
and validity of thofe proofs upon which it is received: to talk 
of any other light in the underftanding, is to put ourfelves in 
the dark, or in the power of the prince of darkne/s. Locke. 

5. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of derknefs, and 
tranflated us into the kingdom of his dear fon. Colff i. 13. 

Da/RKSoME. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy; obfcure; not well 
enlightened ; not luminous. 

He brought him through a dark/ome narrow pafs, 
To a broad gate, all built of beaten gold. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
And her fair eyes, like ftars that dimmed were 

With dark/ome cloud, now fhew their goodly beams. Spen/er. 

You muft not look to have an image, or the like, in any 
thing that is lightfome; for even a face in iron, red-hot, will 
not be feen, the light confounding the {mall differences of 
lightfome and darkfome which fhew the figure. Bacon’s N. Hi/t. 

A darkfome cloud of locufts, fwarming down, 

Mutt eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. Milton. 

He here with us to be, 

Forfook the courts of everlafting day, 

And chofe with us a dark/ome houfe of mortal clay. Milten. 
Miftaken bleffing, which old age they call, 

*Tis a long, nafty, dark/ome hofpital. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The dark/ome pines that o’er yon’ rocks reclin’d, 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

Da’RrLING. adj. [veopling, Sax.] Favourite; dear; beloved ; 
regarded with great kindnefs and tendernefs. 

’Tis not for a generous prince to countenance oppreffion 
and injuftice, even in his moft darling favourites. L’E/frange. 

Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fcience, too far prevail over your mind. /Vaits’s Improvement. 

Da'RLING. n. f. A favourite; one much beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown’d, 
And his and my lov’d darling. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
In Thames, the ocean’s darling, England’s pride, 
The pleafing emblem of his reign does glide. Halifax. 
She immediately became the darling of the princefs Suphia. 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 21, 

To Darn. v.a. [of uncertain original.] To mend holes by 
imitating the texture of the tuft. 

Will the thy linen wath, or hofen darn ? 


Addifen. 


Pope. 


Gay, 


DAS 
He fpent evéry day ten hours in his eft, in darzing his 
Réckings, which he performed to admiration. Swift, 
Da’RneL. n.f. A weed growing in the fields. Sce Grass. 
He was met ev’n now 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckou flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining cotn: Shakefpeare's King Lear, 
Want ye corn for bread ! 
Twas full of darnel; do you like the tafte? Shak. H. VI. 
No fruitful crop the fick!y fields recurn 5 
But oats and darnel choak the rifing corn. Dryd Paforals, 
To Da/rRain. v.a. [This word is by funius referred to dure : 
it feems to rne more probably deducible from arranger la 
battaille. } 
1. To prepare for battle; to range troops for battle: 
The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide calling them- 
felves Pompeians, the other Czfarians; and then darraining 
a kind of battle, but without arms, the Czfarians got the 
over-hand. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York: 
Darrain your battle ; for they are at hand. Shak. Hen. VI. 
z. To apply to the fight. 
‘Therewith they ’gan to hurlen greedily, 
Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
DART. n. f. [dard, French. ] 
1. A miffile weapon thrown by the hand; a fmall lance. 
Here one is wounded or flain with a piece of a rock or 
flint; there another with a dirt, arrow, or lance. Peacham. 
O’erwhelm’d with darts, which from afar they fling, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring. Dryden’; £n. 
2. [In poetry.} Any miffile weapon. 
To Dart. v.a. [trom the noun. } 
1. To throw offenfively. 
He whets his tufks, and turns, and darcs the war ; 
Th’ invaders dart their jav’lins from afar. Drydens in, 
Pan came, and afk’d what magick caus’d my {mart ; 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pope. 
2. To throw; to emit; as the fun darts his bezms on the earth. 
To Darr. v.n. To fly as a dart; to let fiy with hoftile in- 
tention. 
Now, darting Parthia, art thou ftruck. Sh. Ant. and Ceot. 
To DASH. v. a. [The etymology of this word, in any of its 
fenfes, is very doubtful. } 
1. To throw any thing fuddenly againft fomething. 
If you dafb a ftone againft a ftone in the bottom of the 
water, it maketh a found. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 792. 
A man that cuts himfelf, and tears his own flefh, and 
dafbes his head againft the flones, does. not act fo unreafonably 
as he. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 
2. To break by collifion. 
They that ftand high, have many blafts to fhake them; 
And, if they fall, they da/h themfelves to pieces. Shate/p. 
David’s throne fhall be like a tree, 
Spreading and overfhad’wing all the easth ; 
Or as a ftone, that fhall to pieces da/h 
All monarchies befides throughout the world. AZi/t. P. Reg. 
3. To throw water in flafhes. 
Da/binz water on them may prove the beft remedy. Afortim. 
4. To befpatter; to befprinkle. 
‘This tempeft, 
Dafbing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach on’t. Shakefpeare’s Henry VMI. 
5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make the furface fly oft. 
At once the brufhing oars and brazen prow 
Da/b up the fandy waves, and ope the depths below. Dryd. 
6. To mingle; to change by fome fmall admixture. 
Hight Whacum, bred to dah and draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholfome law. Yudibras, p. ii. ¢. 3. 
I take care to da/h the charater with fuch particular cir- 
cumftances as may prevent ill-natured applications. /Addi/on. 
Several revealed truths are da/hed and adulterated with 2 
mixture of fables and human inventions. Spediator, N°. 580. 
. To form or print in hafte, carelefsly. 
Never was da/h’d out, at one lucky hit, 
A fool, fo juft a copy of a wit. Pope’s Dunciad, b. ii. l. 43. 
. To obliterate; to blot; tocrofs out. 
To dafh over this witha line, will deface the whole copy 
extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may difpleafe you. Pope. 
9. To confound; to make afhamed fuddenly ; to furpriie wkh 
fhame or fear. 


NI 


(oe) 


His tongue 
Dropp’d manna, and could make the worje appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and da/h 
Matureft counfels. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.ii. l. 114. 
Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number’d days, 

To dah their pride and joy for man feduc’d. Afilt. Pa. Loefl- 
An unknown hand ttill check’d my forward joy, ; 
Dafl’d me with blufhes, Drid. and Lee's Ocdiput. 
To daf this cavil, read but the practice of Chriftian em- 

perors, South. 


3 Nothing 


DAT 


Nothing da/bed the confidence of the mule like the braying 
of the ufs, in the very interim while he was dilating upon his 
genculugy. L’Eflrange, Fab. 18. 

‘The nymph, when nothing could Narciflus nrove, 

Still dafo'd with blufhes for her flighted love. Add. Ov. Afet. 

After they had futhciently blafted him in his perfonal capa- 
city, they found it an eafy work to d/h and overthrow him in 
his political. Souti.’s Surmons. 

Some ftronger pow'r eludes our fickly will ; 


Dafbes our rifing hope with certain ill. Prior. 
Dafh the proud gamefter in his gilded car ; 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar. Pope. 


To Dasn. v.n. 
1. To fly off the furface. 

If the veflel be fuddenly ftopt in its motion, the liquor con- 

tinues its motion, and da/hes over the fides of the veflel. Cheyne. 
2. To fly in flafhes with a loud noife. 
On cach hand the gufhing waters play, 

And down the rough cafcade, while da/hing, fall. T hemfon. 

3. To rufh through water fo as to make it fly. 
Docg, though without knowing how or why, 

Spurr'd boldly on, and dafi’d through thick and thin, 

‘Through fenfe and nonfenfe, never out or in. Dryden, 
A Dasu. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Coitifion. 

By the touch ethercal rou,’d, 

The da/h of clouds, or irritating war, 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 

‘They furious pring. Thomyfon’s Summer, l. 1100. 
2. Infufion ; fomething mingled in a fmall proportion. 

‘There is nothing which one regards fo much, with an eye 

of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has in it a da/h of 


folly. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 247. 
3. A mark in writing; a line » to note a paufe, or 
omifiion. 


He is afraid of letters and characters, of notes and da/hes, 
which, fet together, do fignify nothing. Erown's Vulgar Err. 
In modern wit all printed trafh is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and da/fhes. 
4. Stroke; blow. 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 

—— She takes upon her bravely at firft daph. Shaie/p. H. V. 

Dasu. adv. An expreffion of the found of water dafhed. 
Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 
And, with a murmuring found, 
Duf, dajh, upon the ground, 
To gentle flumbers call. Dryd:n’s Indian Emperor. 
DA'STARD. n.f. abaycpıga, Saxon.] A eoward; a poltron; 
A man infamous for fear. 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our da/fard nobles, 

And fuffer’d me by th’ voice of flaves to be 

Whoop’d out of Rome. Sha'efpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Who now my matchlefs valour dare oppofe ? 
How long will Dares wait his daffard foes. Dryden's Zin. 
Dajiard and drunkard, mean and infolent; 

Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 

In threats the foremoft, but the laft in fight. D yden. 

Such bug-bear thoughts, once got into the minds of chil- 
dren, make them daflards, and afraid of the fhadow of dark- 
nefs ever after. Locke on Edvcation, jec. 138, 

Curfe on their daftard fouls, they ftand aftonifh’d. Addif. 
To Da’srarpb. v.a. ‘To terrify; to intimidate; to defert 
with cowardice; to difpirit. 
I’m weary of this flefh which holds us here, 
And duffards manly foul with hope and fear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
To DAa'STARDISE. v.a. [from daftard.| To intimidate; to 
dejcct with cowardice; to difpirit; to deprefs; to terrify; to 
make an habitual coward. 
He had fuch things to urge againft our marriage, 
As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle, 
And daftardife my courage. Dryden’s Don Sebaflian. 
Da’sTARDLY. adj. [from dajlard.}] Cowardly; mcan; ti- 
morous. 

This way of brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
dafiardly wretch, that he does as good as call himfelf fo that 
ufes it. L’Eftrange. 

Da‘starpy. n.f. [from daflard.] Cowardlincfs; timorouf- 
nefs. 
DAa'tAaRry. n.f. [from date.] An officer of the Chancery of 
Rome, through whofe hands moft benefces pafs. Didi. 
DATE. n.f. [datte, Fr. from datum, Latin. ] 
1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at the end or 
the beginning. 
2. The time at which any event happencd. 
3. The time ftipulated when any thing fhall be done. 
His days and times are paft, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shatefpeare’s Timon. 
My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 
And bonds, without a date, they fay are void. 
4. End; conclufion. 
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What time would {pare, from ftecl receives its date $ 


And monuments, like men, fubmit to fate. Pope: 
5. Duration; continuance. 
Could the declining of this fate, O friend, 
Our date to immortality cxtend ? Denham. 


Then raife, 

From the conflagrant mals, purg’d, and refin’d, 

New heav’ns, new earth, ages of endlefs date, 

Founded in righteoufnels. Miltons Laradife Loft. 

6. [from dat? ;lus.] The fruit of the date-trec. i 

Hold, take thefe keys, and fetch more fpices, nurfe. +» 

They call for dat s and quinces in the paftry. Shake/p. 

Date-rRee. n f. Ste Parm, of which it is a fpecies. 

To Dare. v a [from the noun.] To note with the time at 
which any thing is written or done. 

’Tis all one, in refpeét of et.rna! duration yet behind, whe- 
ther we begin the world fo many millions of ages ago, or date 
from the late æra of about fix thoufand years. Lentéey's Sermons. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 

Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Siicil has bound. Pope’s Eyi/7. 

Da’TeELess. adj. [from date.) Without any fixed term. 

The fly-flow hours fhall not determinate 

The datele/s limit of thy dear exile. Shake/peare’s Rich. II. 

Da'tive. adj. [dativus Latin ] 

1. [In grammar.] The epithet of the cafe that fignifies the 
perfon to whom any thing is given. 

2. [In law.] Thofe are term’d dative executors who are ap 
peinted fuch by the judge's decree; as adminiftrators with us 
here in England. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To DAUB. v. a. [dabben, Dutch; dauber, French. 

1. To fmear with fomething adhefive. 

She took for him an ark of bulrufhes, and daub-d it with 
flime and with pitch. Lxod. ii %- 

2. To paint courfely. 

Hafty dau/ing will but fpoil the picture, and make it fo un- 
natural as muft want falfe light to fet it of CUtw Orih. Dedic. 

They fnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect piece, 
rudely dauled over with too little reflection, and too much 
hafte. Dryden's Dy frefnoy. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, 
the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. Watts’s Logick. 

3. To cover with fomething fpecious or ftrong, fomething that 
difguifes what it lies upon. 

So fmooth he daub’d his vice with fhew of virtue, 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpe&t. Shakefpeare’s R. III. 

4. To lay on any thing gaudily or oftentatioufly. 

Since princes will have fuch things, it is better they fhould 
be graced with elegancy than dau‘ ed with coft. Pacon’s E/fays. 

Let him be daub’d with lace, live high, and whore ; 

Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden’s Juvenal, 

5. To flatter grofsly. 

Let every one, therefore, attend the fentence of his con- 
fcience ; for, he may be fure, it will not daub nor flatter. South. 

To Daus. v.n. To play the hypocrite. 

I cannot daub it further ; 

And yet I muft. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

A Da'ugER. n. f [from daub.] A coarfe low painter. 

What they call’d his pi€iure, had been drawn at length by 
the daubers of almoft al! nations, axd ftill unlike him. Dryden. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dzuler, to caufe laughter. Dryden. 

A fign-poft dauber would difdain to paint 
The one-ey’d hero on his elephant. Dryden's Juven. Sat. 
The treachcrous tap{ter, Thomas, 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 

Da'usry. n.f. [from daub.] An old word for any thing 
artful. 

She works by charms, by fpells, and fuch daufry as this is 
beyond our element. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Da'usy. adj. (from daub.] Vifcous; glutinous; adhefive. 

Not in vain th’ induftrious kind, 
With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin’d. Dryden. 
Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 

Da’ucHTER. n. f. [daubtar, Gothick ; bohren, Saxon; dotter, 
Runick ; dobter, German; dochter, Dutch. ] 

1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 

Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luft. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lawn. Potes Hom. Odyffey. 

. A daughter in law, or fon’s wife. 

. A woman. 

Jacob went out to fee the daughtars of the land. Gen. xxxiv. 

- [In poetry.] Any defcendent. 

5. The penitent of a confeflor. 

Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 
Or thal! I come to you at evening mafs? 
——My lcifure ferves me, penfive daughter, now. Shake/p. 
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To DAUNT. v.a. [domter, French, domitare, Latin.] To 
difcourage; to fright; to intimidate. 

Fairfax, whofe name in arms through Europe rings, 

And fills all mouths with envy or with praife, 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud, which daunt remotcft kings. Miiton. 
Where the rude ax, with heaved flroke, 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. Milton. 

Some prefences daunt and difcourage us, when others raife 

. us to a brifk aflurance. Glanville’s Scepf. c. 24. 

DA'UNTLESS. adj. [from daunt.] Fearlefs; not dejected ; not 
difcouraged. 

Grow great by your example, and puton i 
The dauntle/s {pirit of refolution. Shakefpeares King Jobn. 
Dauntlefs he rofe, and to the fight return’d : 
With fhame his glowing checks, his eyes with fury burn’d, 
Dryden's Virgils Æneid. 
He, not by wants or woes oppreft, 

Stems the bold torrent with a dauntle/s breaft. Dryden. 

The utmoft weight of affliction fiom minifterial power 
and popular hatred, were almoft worth bearing, for the glory 
ot fuch a daunt'efs conduĉt as he has fhewn under it. Pope. 

DA'UNTLESSNESS. n. f. [from dauntlefs.] Fearlefinef. 

Daw. n. f. [fuppofed by Skinner fo named from his note ;-by 
Junius to be corrupted from daw! ; theGerman tul, and dol, in 
the Bavarian dialect, having the fame fignification.] The 
name of a bird. 

I will wear my heart upon my fleeve, 
For daws to peck it. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
If death do quench us quite, we have great wrong, 
That daws, and trees, and rocks fhould laft fo long, 
When we muft in an inftant pafs to nought. Davies. 
The loud daw, his throat difplaying, draws 

The whole affembly of his fellow daws. Walier. 

DAWK. 2x. /- A cant word among the workmen for a hollow 
or incifion in their ftuff. 

Obferve if any hollow or dawés be in the length. Moxon. 

To Dawx, v.a. To mark with an incifion. 

Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge lies on, 
the fwift coming about of the work would, where a {mall ir- 
regularity of ftuff fhould happen, jobb the edge into the ftuff, 
and fo dawk it. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

To DAWN. v. n. [fuppofed by the etymologifts to have been 
originally to dayen, or advance towards day.] 

1. To grow luminous; to begin to grow light. 

I have been troubled in my fleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath infpir’d. Shak. Tit. Andr. 

As it began to dawn, towards the firft day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene to fee the fepulchre. Mat. xxviii. 1. 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn’d, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain. Pope’s Ody/fey. 

2. To glimmer obfcurely. 

A Romanift, from the very firft dawning of any notions in 
his urderftanding, hath this principle conftantly inculcated, 
viz. that he muft believe as the church. Lecke. 

3. To begin, yet faintly; to give fome promifes of luftre or 
eminence. 

While we behold fuch dauntlefs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. Dryden's Æn. 
Thy hand ftrikes out fome free defign, 

When life awakes and dawns at every line. 

Dawn. n. f. [from the verb. } 

1. The time between the firft appearance of light and the fun’s 
rife, reckoned from the time that the fun comes within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

Then on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ, 

To fearch the land, and where the cities lie, 

And what the men; but give this day to joy. Dryden’s En. 

2. Beginning; firft rife. 

Thefe tender circumftances diffufe a dawn of ferenity over 
the foul. Pope. 

But fuch their guiltlefs paffion was, 

As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 

Of innocence, and undiffembling truth. Thom/on’s Summer. 

DAY. n. f- [dzz, Saxon. ] 

1. The time between the rifing and fetting of the fun, called 
the artificial day. 

Why ftand ye here all the day idle ? 

OF night impatient, we demand.the day ; 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray : 

The night and day fucceffive come and go, 

Our lafting pains no interruption know. Blackmore's Creation. 

Or object new 

Cafual difcourfe draws on, which intermits 

Our day's work. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.ix. l. 224. 

2. The time from noon to noon, called the natural day. 

How many hours bring about the day ? 

How many days will finifh up the year? Shake/p. Henry VI. 

2- Light; funthine. 

Let us walk honeftly, as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkennefs, om. xiii. 13. 


The Weft yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day : 


Pope. 


Mat. xx. 6. 


DAY 


Now fpurs tne lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shakefpeare’s Mfacbeth. 
Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 

Which offer’d us by fits, and fnatcli’d the day : 

*Midft this was heard the fhrill and tender cry 

Of well-pleas’d ghofls, which in the torm did fly. Dryden. 

Yet are we able only to furvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promifes of day. Prior. 
4. Any time fpecificd and diftinguifhed from other time; an age; 
the time. In this fenfe it is generally plural. 
After him reigned Gutheline his heir, 

The jufteft man, and truch, in his days. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

I think, in thefe days, one honeft man is obliged to ac- 
quaint another who are his friends, Pope. 

We have, at this time of day, better and more certain 
means of information than thcy had. /Vcoc'ward’s Nat. Hiji. 

5. Life: in this fenfe it is commonly plural. He never in bis 
days broke his word; that is, in bis whole life. 
6. The day of conteft; the conteft; the battle. 
His name ftruck fear, his conduct won the day; 
He came, he faw, he feiz’d the ftrugeling prey. Ro/common, 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almoft itfelf profefles your’s, 
And little is to do, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Would you th’ advantage of the fight delay, 
If, ftriking firft, you were to win the day? 
7. An appointed or fixed time. 
Or if my debtors do not kecp their duy, 
Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay, 
I muft with patience all the terms attend. Dryden’s Fuvenal, 
8. A day appointed for fome commemoration. 
The field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crifpin Crifpianus. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
g. From day to.day; without certainty or continuance. 
Bavaria hath been taught, that merit and fervice doth 
oblige the Spaniard but from day to day. Bacon's War with Spain. 
To-Day. On this day. 
To-day, if ye will hear. his voice, harden not your hearts. Pf. 
The paft is all by death poffeft, 

And frugal fate, that guards the reft, 

By giving, bids us live to-day. Fenton. 
Da'yerp. n. f. [day and bed.) A bed ufed for idlenefs and 
luxury in the daytime. 

Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet gown; 
having come down from a daybed, where Lhave left Olivia 
fleeping. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Da'yBoox. n. f. [from day and boek.] A tradefman’s journal ; 
a book in which all the occurrences of the day are fet down. 
Da’ysreak. 7, f. [dayand break.] The dawn; the firt ap- 
pearance of light. 
I watch’d the early glories of her eyes, 
As men for daybreak watch the Eaftern fies. Dryd. In. Emp. 
DAYLA'BOUR. a.f. [day and Jabour.] Labour by the day; 
labour divided into daily tafks. 
Doth God exact daylabour, light deny’d, 

I fondly afk. f Miltons Paradife Regained. 

Did either his legs or his arms fail him? No; but daylabour 
was but an hard and a dry kind of livelihood to a man, that 
could get an eftate with two or three ftrokes of his pen. South. 

Day a‘sourer. #. f. [from daylabour.] One that works by 
the day. 
In one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn 

That ten daylabourers could not end. Milton. 

The daylabourer, in a country village, has commonly buta 
{mall pittance of courage. Locke. 

Da’'Y LIGHT. nf [day and light.] The light of the day, as 
oppofed to that of the morn, or a taper. 
By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade, 
And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Nay, then thou mock’ft me: thou fhalt buy this dear, 

If ever I thy face by daylight fee. 

Now go thy way. Shake/p. Midfummer-Night’s Dream 

They by daylight paffing through the midft of the Turks 
fleet, fafely recovered thc haven, to the great joy of the be- 
fieged Chriftians. Kno'les's Hiftory of the Turks. 

He ftands in daylight, and difdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is ty’d. Dryden: 
Willyou murder a man in plain datight ? Dryd. Sp, Fryar. 
Yet though rough bears in covert feck defence, 

White foxes ftay, with feeming innocence ; 

That crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. Dryden. 

If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prifmatick colours, 
they will appear neither of their own deyiight colours, nor of 
the colour of the light caft on them, but of fome middle 
colour between both. l Newton's Opt. 

Day-tr'Ly. 2.f. The fame with AspttopEL, which fee. 
Da'‘ysmMan. n.f. [day and man.] An old word for umpire. if. 
Perhaps rather, furety. 
For what art thou, 
That mak’ft thyfelf his day/man, to prolong 
The vengeance pref ? Fairy Queviiy b. ii. cant. 8. 
DA’'YSPRING. 
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Da’ysprinc. n. f. [day and /pring.] Tho rifé of the day; the 
dawn; the firft appearance of light. 
So all cre day/pring, under confcious night, 
Secret they finifh'd, and in order fet. Aiiton’s Parad. Loft. 
The breath of heav’n frefh-blowing, pure and {weet, 
With day/pring born, here leave me to refpire. Milt. Agon. 
Da’ystar. n f. [day and /far.) The morning ftar. 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife, 
Of greateft blood, and yet more good than great: 
I meant the day/far fliould not brighter rife, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Ben. Fohnfon. 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor ; 
So finks the day/lar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 
Da’yrime. n.f. [day and time.] 
light, oppofed to night. 

In the daytime fhe fittcth in a watch-tower, and flieth moft 
by night ; that fhe mingleth things done with things not done, 
and that fhe is’a terror to great cities. Pacon, Effay 60. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in the night when 
the moon did fhine, and kept it under ground in the day- 
time. Addifon’s Guardian, N° 156. 

Da/ywork. n. f. [dayand work.] Work impofed by the day ; 
day labour. 
True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 
Ere prime thou haft th’ impofed daywork done. Fairfax. 
To DAZE. wa. [bpæs, Saxon.] To overpower with light; 
to ftrike with too ftrong luftre; to hinder the act of feeing 
by too much light fuddenly introduced. 
They fmote the gliftering armies as they ftand, 
With quiv’ring beams, which daz'd theswond'ring eye. 
Fairfax, b. i. flan. 73. 
Poor human kind, all daz’d in open day, 
Err after blifs, and blindly mifs their way. Dryden. 
ee adj. [rather dafied. See Dasy.} Befprinkled with 
dailies. 


Milton. 


The time in which there is 


Let us 

Find out the prettieft dazied plot we can, 

And make him a grave. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

To Da‘zzur. v.a. [See DAZE.] 

1. To overpower with light; to hinder the action of the fight 

by fudden luftre. 

Fears ufe, many times, to be reprefented in {uch an /imagi- 
nary fafhion, as they rather dazzle men’s eyes than open 
them. Bacons War with Stain. 

How is it that fome wits are interrupted ; 

That now they dazzled are, now'clearly fee? Davies. 

Theplaces that have either fhining fentiments or manners, 
shave no occafion for them: a dazzling expreffion rather da- 
mages them, and ferves only to eclipfe their beauty. Pope, 

2. To ftrike or furprife with fplendour. 

Thofe heav’nly fhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Infuifferably bright. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1. 1083. 
Ah, friend! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 

To raife the thought, or touch the/heart, be thine. Pope. 

To Da'zzLE. v.m To be overpowered with light; to lofe 

the power of fight. 
Dazzle mine eyes? or do I fee three funs? Shak. Hen. VI. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young, 

And you fhall read, when mine begins to dazzle. Shake/p. 

An overlight maketh the eyes dazzle, infomuch as perpe- 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 

Look, Dianet, for I dare not truft thefe eyes; 

They dance in mifts, and dazzle with furprife. Dryd. Auren. 

DE'ACON. n. f. [diaconus, Latin.] 

1. One of the loweft order of the clergy. om 
Likewife muft the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. ill. 6. 
The-conftitutions that the apoftles made concerning dea- 

cons and widows, in thofe primitive times, are very impor- 
tunely urged by the difciplinarians. Bp. Sanderfon's Fudguient. 

2. {In Scotland.] An overfeer of the poor. 

3. And alfo the mafter of an incorporated company. — 

De'aconess. n.f. [from deacon.] A female officer in the an- 

cient church. } 

De/aconry. )1./. [from deacon.] The office or dignity of 

De’aconsHip. § a deacon. 

DEAD. adj. [dead, Sax. dood, Dutch.) 

1. Deprived of life; exanimated. 

The queen, my lord, is dead: 

She fhould have died hereafter. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
A brute or a man are another thing, when they are alive, 

from what they are when dead. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
She either from her hopclefs lover fled, 

Or with difdainful glances fhot him dead. 

z. With of before the caufe of death. 

This Indian told them, that, miftaking their courfe, the 
crew, all except himfelf, were dead of hunger. Arbuthnot. 

3. Witnout life; inanimate. 

All, all but truth, drops dead-born from the prefs, 

Like the laft gazctte, or the laft addrefs, Pope, Dial. ii. 

4. Imitating death ; fenfelefs; motionlels. 
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At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot and 
horfe are caft into a dead flecp. PJ: Ixxvi. 6. 
Anointing of the forehcad, neck, feet, and backbone, we 
know is ufed for procuring dead fleeps. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
5. Unattive; motionlefs. 

The tin fold fometimes higher, and fometimes lower, ac- 
cording to the quick vent and abundance, or the dead faleand 
fcarcety. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Nay, there’s a time when ev’n the rolling ycar 

Seems to ftand ftill: dead calms are in the ocean, 

When not a breath difturbs the droufy main. Lee’s Oedipus. 

They cannct bear the dead weight of uncmployed time 
lying upon their hands, nor the uncafinefs it is to do nothing 
acd J Locke on Edučation, feé?. 207. 

6. Empty; vacant. 

This colour, neverthelefs, often carries the mind ‘away ; 
yea, it deceiveth the fenfe ; and it feemeth to the eye a fhorter 
diftance of way, if it-be all dead and continucd, than if it 
have trees or buildings, or any other marks whereby the eye 
may divide it. Bacon’s C l. of Good and Evil. 

Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void {pace, 
A ftep of life, that promis’d fuch a race. Dryden. 
. Ufelefs; unprofitable. 

The commoditics of the kingdom they took, though they 
lay dead upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

Perfuade a prince that he is irrefiftible, and ‘he will take 
care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie dead and ufelefs by 
him. Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 
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8. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. 


Travelling over the mountain Amanus, then coveted with 
deep fnow, they came in the dead Winter to Aleppo in 
Syria. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

There is fomething unfpeakably chearful in a fpot of ground 
‘which is covered with trees, that files amidft all the rigours 
of Winter, and gives us a view of the moft gay feafon in the 
midft of that which is the moft d-ad and melaticholy. Add. pect. 

g. Still; obfcure. 

Their flight was only deferred unti! they might cover their 

diforders by the dead darknefs of the. night. Hayward. 
10. Having no refemblance of life. 

At a fecond fitting, though J alter not the draught, I muft 
touch the fame features over again, and change the dead co- 
louring of the whole. Dryden's Fab. Preface. 

11. Obtufe; dull; not fprightly. Ufed of founds. 

We took a bell of about two inches in diameter at the 
bottom, which was fupported, in the midft of the cavity of 
the receiver, by a bent ftick, by reafon of its {pring againft 
the oppofite parts of the infide of the veflel; in which, when 
it was clofed up, we obferved that the bell feemed to found 
more dead than it did when juft before it founded in the open 
air. Boyles Spring of the Air. 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated ; not affecting. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is compofed 
in the moft elegant forms of {peech, when it is not heightened 
by folemnity of phrafe from the facred writings. Addi/. Spett. 

13. Taftelefs; vapid ; fpiritlefs: of liquors. 
14. Uninhabited. 
Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry ditches. Arbuthn, 
rs. Without the natural force or efficacy; as, a dead fire. 
16. Without the power of vegetation; as, a dead bough. 
17. [In theology.) The ftate of fpiritual death, lying under 
the power of fin. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in trefpaffes and 

fins. Ephef. ii. 16 
The Dean. n. f. Dead men. 
Jove faw from high, with juft difdain, 

The dead infpir’d with vital life again. Dryd. En. b. vii. 

The ancient Romans generally buried their dead near the 
great roads. . Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

That the dead fhall rife and live again, is beyond the difco- 


very of reafon, and is purely a matter of faith. Locke. 
The tow’ring bard had fung in nobler lays, 
How the laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith. 


Derap. n.f- Time in which there is remarkable ftillnefs or 
gloom ; as at midwinter, and midnight. 

After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy then, is 
to expect an harveft in the dead of winter. South's Sermons. 

In the dead of the night, when the men and their dogs 
were all faft afleep. L’Eftrange. 

At length, in dead of night, the ghoft appears 

Of her unhappy lord. Dryden's Virg. Æn. 
pa v. n. [from the noun.] To lofe force, of whatever 

ind. 

So iřon, as foon as it is out of the fire, deedeth ftraitways. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 774. 
To Deran. 

To Dr’apen. § 
1. To deprive of any kind of force or fenfation. 

That the found may be extinguifhed or d:aded by dif- 
charging the pent air, before it cometh to the mouth of the 
piece, and to the open air, is not probable. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

It is requifite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard 

ftrctched. 
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ftretched, otlierwife the laxnefs of that membrane will cer- 
tainly dad and damp the found. Elolder’s Elements of Speech. 
‘This motion would be quickly deadened by countermotions ; 
and we fhould not remember any thing, but ’till the next 
impreflion. Glanv. Scepf. c. O. 
We will not oppofe any thing to them that is hard 
and ftubborn, but by a foft anfwer deaden their force by 
degrees. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Our dreams are great inftances of that adtivity which is 
natural to the human foul, and which is not in the power of 
fleep to. deaden or abate. Spećlator, N`. 487. 
Anodyne, or abaters of pain, are fuch things as relax the 
tenfion of the affected nervous fibres, or deftroy the particu- 
Jar acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens the 
fenfation of the brain by procuring fleep. Arbuthn:t on Dict. 
2. To make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 
The beer and the wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled or deaded at all. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
DEAD-DOING. participial adj. [dead and do.) Deftrućtive; 
killing ; mifchievous ; having the power to make dead. 
Hold, O dear lord, your dead-duing hand ; 
Then loud he cry’d, Iam your humble thrall. Fai. Queen. 
They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 
Or wives orchildren, fo they can 
Make up fome fierce, dead-doing man. Hudibrat, p.i. cant. 
DEAD-LIFT. n.f. [dead and Lift.) Hopelefs exigence. 
And have no power at all, nor fhift, 
To help itfelf at a dead-lift. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 
De’anty. adj. [from dead] 
1. Deftrudtive ; mortal; murthcrous. 
She thatyherfelf will fhiver and difbranch 
From her material fap, perforce muft wither, 
And come to deadly ufe. Shakefreare’s King Lear. 
She then on Romeo calls, 
As if that name, 
Shot from the deadl; level of a gun, 
Did murther her. Shake/peare’s Romeo and Furiet. 
Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 
As a North wind burns a too forward Spring ; 
Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. Drydens Aurengb. 
2. Mortal; implacab'e. 
The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly enemies 
unto the Turks. Kuslles's Hifliry of the Turks. 
Deia pLY. adv. 
1. In a manner refembling the dead. 
Like dumb ftatues, o1 unbreathing ftones, 
Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakefp. RAII. 
Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hafte, 
And afk'd him why he look’d fo deadly wan. Dryd. Fables. 
2. Mortally. 
I will break Pharaoh's arms, and he fhall groan before him 
with the groanings of a deadly wounded man. Ez. xxx. 24. 
3. Implacably ; irreconcileably ; deftructively. 
4. It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, only to enforce the 
fignification of a word. 
Mettled fchoolboys fet to cuff, 
Will not confels that they have done enough, 
Though deadly weary. Orrery. 
John had got an impreffion, that Lewis was fo deadly cun- 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
' him. Arbuthnot’s Hifo y of Jobn Bull, 
De'apness. n. /. [from dead.] 
1. Frigidity ; want of warmth; want of ardour; want of af- 
fection. 
His grace removes the defect of inclination, by taking of 
our natural deadnefs and difaffection towards them. Rogers. 
2. Weaknefs of the vital powers ; languour; faintnefs ; inacti- 
vity of the fpirits. 
Your gloomy eyes betray a deadne/s, 
And inward languifhing. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
3- Vapidnefs of liquors ; lols of fpirit. 
Deadiicfs or flatnefs in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiffion of air into the vefléls.  Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
DeE’ADNETTLE. x. f A weed; the fame with archangel. 
DEAD-RECKONING. n.f. [a fea-term.] That eftimation or 
conjecture which the feamen make of the place where a fhip 
is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, by knowing 
the courfe they have ftecred by the compafs, and by rectifying 
all with allowance for drift or lee-way; fo that this reckon. 
ing is without any obfervation of the fun, moon, and ftars, 
and is to be rectified as often as any good obfervation can be 
had. 
DEAF. adj. [deof, Dutch. } 
1. Wanting the fenfe of hearing. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. Shake/peare. 
Infeéted minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrets. Shak. Mac. 
Whe chief delign here intended by this account of the na- 
tural alphabet, is to prepare a more cafy and expedite way to 
inftruét fuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence of their want of hearing.  #fa!der’s Liem of Speech. 
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If any fins affliét our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 
"Till death {hall bring the kind relief, 
We muft be patient, or be deaf. 
‘Thus you may {till be young to me, 
While I can better hear than fee : 
Oh ne'er may fortune fhew her fpight, 
To make me deaf, and mend my fight. Swift, 
2. It has to before the thing that ought to be heard. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excufes ; 
Nor tears, nor prayers fhall purchafe out abufes. Shakefpeare. 
Oh, that men’s ears fhould be 
To counfel deaf, but not to flattery!  Shakefpeares Timon, 
Whilft virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain: 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greateft charms, Rofe. 
Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fweep the main; 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. 
Hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope’s Od fry. 
3- Deprived of the power of hearing. 
Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty flight: 
No mortal courage can fupport the fright. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
4. Obfcurely heard. 
Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 
But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe ; 
Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhoar. 
The reft were feiz’d with fullen difcontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the fquadrons went. Dryden: 
To Dear. v.a. To deprive of the power of hearing, 
Hearing hath deaf’d our failors; and if they 
Know how to hear, there’s none know what to fay. Donne. 
A {warm of their aerial fhapes appears, : 
And, flutt’ring round his temples, deafs his ears. Dryd. Æ n. 
To DE'AFEN. v.a. [from deaf.] To deprive of the power of 
hearing. 
But Salius enters; and exclaiming loud, 
For juftice deafens, and difturbs the crowd. Dryden's Virgil. 
From fhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafen'd and ftunn’d with their promifcuous cries. Addifon. 
De'aFvy. adv. [from deaf] 
1. Without fenfe of founds. 
2. Obfcurely to the ear. be 
De’arness, n. f. [from deaf] Want of the power of hear- 
ing; want of fenfe of founds. 
Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by confequence 
from their deafne/s. Hold:r’s Elements of Speech. 
The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requeft, and 
for his deafnefs; for had he been able to converfe with me, do 
you think I had amufed my time fo ill ? Pope. 
2. Unwillingnefs to hear. 
I found fuch a dcafnefs, that no declaration from the bifhops 
could take place. King Charles. 
DEAL. n.f. {deel, Dutch.] 
we Party 
A grest deal of that which had been, was now to be re- 
moved out of the church. Hooker, b. 4. fea. 14. 
2. Quantity ; degree of more or lefs. It is a general word for 
exprefling much joined with the word great. 
When men’s affections do frame their opinions, they are 
in defence of errour more earneft a great deal than, for the 
moft part, found believers in the maintainance of truth, ap- 
prehending according to the nature of that evidence which 
fcripture yieldeth, Flooker, Preface. 
There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and better a great 
deal for teachers to {pend time and labour in. Hocker, b. iv. 
To weep with them that weep, deth eate fome dral; 
Put forrow, flouted at, is double death. Shakef: Tit. Andon. 
What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend the bet- 
ter part of life in! In {cattering compliments, and tendering 
vifits. Ben. Fobnfon's Difcoveries. 
The charge, fome dral thee haply honour may, 
That noble Dudone had while here he liv’d. Fairfax, b. v. 
Pofibly fome never fo much as doubted of the fafety of 
their fpiritual eftate; and, if fo, let them reft affured, that 
they have fo much the more reafon a great deal to doubt cf 
it. South s Sermons. 
The author, who knew that fuch a defign as this could not 
be carried on without a great deal of artifice and fophiftry, 
has puzzled and perplexed his caufe, by throwing his thoughts 
together in a ftudied confulion. Addifn’s Freehlder, N%.3l» 
3- The art or practice of dealing cards. 
How can the mufe her aid fupport, 
Unfkill’d in all the terms of art! 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the fhuffle, and the cut. 
4. [deyl, Dutch.] Firwood; the wood of pines. 
I have alfo found, that a piece of deal, far thicker than one 
wou'd cafily imagine, being purpofely interpofed betwixt my 
eye, placed in a room; and the clearer daylight was Se 
en 
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otily fomewhat tranfparent, but appeared quite throuzh a 
lowely red. Boyle cu Coiours. 
To Drar. v.a. [deelen, Dutch.} 
1. To diltribute ; to difpofe to different perfons. 
Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor that are 
caft out, to thy houfc. Ifa. \viii. 7. 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryd. Fab. 
The bufinefs of mankind in this life, being rather to act 
than to know, thcir portion of knowledge is dealt them ac- 
cordingly. Addifon’s Speciator, N°. 237. 
How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 
And Rome deals out her bleflings and her gold. Tickell, 
Had the philofophers and great men of antiquity been pof- 
feficd of the art of printing, there is no queftion but they 
would have made an advantage of it, in dealing out their 
le&urcs to the publick. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 184. 
If you dea! out great quantities of {trong liquor to the mob, 
there will be many drunk. /Vatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
2. ‘Vo fcatter ; to throw about. 
Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe’s devoted illuc felt, 
When hifing through the fxies, the feather’d deaths wcre 
deat. Dryden's Fables. 
3. Togiye gradually, or onc alter another. 
The nightly mallet deals refounding blows, 
*T ill the proud battlements her tow’rs inclofe. Gay. 
His lifted arms around his hzad he throws, 
And deals, in whiftling air, his empty blows. Dryd. Virgil, 
To DEAL. v.x. 
1. To trafick; to tranfact bufinefs ; to trade. 

It is generally better to deal by fpeech than by letter; and 
by the mediation of a third, than by a man himfelf. Bacsn. 

This is to drive a wholefale trade, when all other petty 
merchants deu! but ior parcels. 

They buy and fell, they deal and trafick. 

2. To aét between two perfons ; to intervene. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, raifeth his 
own credit with both, by pretending greater intereft than he 
hath in either. Bacon, Effay 55- 

3. To behave well or ill in any tranfaction, 
I doubt not, if he will dea! clearly and impartially, but 
that he will acknowledge all this to be true. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 
4- To act in any manner. 
Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reft, and my {weet fleep’s difturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shake/p. R. UI, 
5. To Dear by. ‘To treat well or ill. 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conducts 

his own underftanding aright. Locke. 
6. JoDeEat in. To have to do with; to be engaged in; to 
practife. 

Suiters are fo diftafted with delays and abufes, that plain- 
dealing, in denying to deal in fuits at firft, is grown not only 
honourable, but alfo gracious. Bacon, Effay 59. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a poor man 
in his caufe; which is a popular way of preventing juftice, 
that fome men have dealt in, though without that fuccefs which 
they propofed to themfelves in it. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

Among all fets of authors, there are none who draw upon 
themfelves more difpleafure than thofe who deal tx political 
matters. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 40. 

True logick is not that noify thing that deals all in difpute 
and wrangling, to which the former ages had debafed and con- 
fined it. Wattss Logick. 

7. To Dear with. To treat in any manner; to ufe well or ill. 

Neither can the Irifh, nor yet the Englifh lords, think 
themfelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with, to have that which 
is none of their own given to them. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Who then fhall guide 

His people? Who defend? Will they not deal 

Worle with his followers, than with him they dealt? Afiiton. 

If aman would have his confcience deal clearly with him, 
he muft deal feverely with that. South's Sermons. 

God did not only exercife this providence towards his own 
people, but he dealt thus alfo with other nations. — Ti/lot/on. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two poems, becaufe 
nothing ill is to be {poken of the dead. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing 
plainly ath me in the matter of my own trifles. Pope. 

Reflce& on the merits of the caufe, as well as of the men, 
who had been thus dealt with by their country. Swift. 

$3. To Drar with. Vo contend with. 

If fhe hated me, I fhould know what paffion to deal 
with. Sidney, b. ii. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 
govern the people, cafy to be dealt with whilft they ftand in 
fear. Hayward, 

Then you upbraid mc; I am pleas’d to fce 
You're not fo perfect, but can fail like me: 
I have no God to deal with. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 
To DEA'LBATE. v.a. [deallo, Lat.] To whiten; to bleach. 
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DEALRATION. 2. f. [dealbatio, Lat.] The act of bleaching 
or whitening ; rendering things whitc, which were not fo 
before : a word which is now almoft grown into difufe. 

All {ced is white in viviparous animals, and fuch as have 
preparing veflels, whercin it receives a manifold dealbation. 

Erown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 1C. 

De'aLeER. n. f. [from deal.] 

1. One that has to do with any thing. 

I find it common with thefe fall dealers in wit and learn- 
ing, to give themielves a title from their firft adventure. Swifts 

2. A trader or trafiicker. 

Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the honeft 
dea'er is always undone, and the knave gets the advantage. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

3. A perfon who deals the cards. 

De/auine. z. J. [from deal. ] 

1. Praétice ; action. 

What thefe are! 

Whofe own hard dealings teach them to fufpect 

The thoughts of others. Shake/veare's Merchant of Venice. 

Concerning the dea.ings of men, who adminfter govern- 
ment, and unto whom the execution of that law belongeth, 
they have their judge, who fitteth in heaven. Hooker, b. il. 

But this was neither one pope’s fault, nor one prince’s 
deftiny: he muft write a ftory of the empire, that means to 
tell of all their dealings in this kind. Rileigh’s Lffays. 

2. Intercourfe. 

It were to be wifhed, that men would promote it to the 
happinefs of one another, in all their private dealings, among 
thofe who lie more immediately within their influence. dddi/. 

3. Mcafure of treatment ; rules by which one treats aucther. 

God’s gracious dealings with men, are the aids and auxilia- 
ries neceflary to us in the purfuit of piety. Havamond’s Fundam. 

4. Trafick ; bufinefs. ; 

The dotor muft needs die rich; he had great dealings in 
his way for many years. Swift's Lic evpraff detecied. 

DEAMBULA'TION. n. f. [deambulatio, Latin] she act of 
walking abroad. z 

DEA'MEULATORY. adj. [deambu'o, Latin.] Relating to the 
practice of walking abroad. 

DEAN. n. f. (decanus, Latin; doyen, French. ] 

From the Greek word xa ; in Englifh, ten; becaufe he 
was anciently fet over ten canons or prebendaries at leaft in 
fome cathedral church. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral churches in Eng- 
land, the old and the new, (the new are thofe which Henry 
VIII. upon fuppreffion of abbeys, transformed from abbot or 
prior, and convent to dean and chapter) fo there are two 
means of creating thefe deans; for thofe of the old foundation 
are brought to their dignity much like bifhops, the king firft 
fending out his Congé d’eiire to the chapter, the chapter then 
chufing, the king yielding his royal aflent, and the bifhop con- 
firming them, and giving his mandate to inftal them. Thofe 
of the new foundation are, by a fhorter courfe, inftalled by 
virtue of the king’s letters patents, without either election or 
confirmation. This word is alfo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels; as the dean of 
the king’s chapel, the dean of the Arches, the dean of St. 
George’s chapel at Windfor, and the dean of Bocking in 
Effex. Cowel. 

The dean and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, 
in their firft inftitution, were of great ufe in the church: 
they were not only to be of counfel with the bifhop for his 
revenue, but chiefly for his government in caufes ecclefiafti- 
cal. Ufe your beft means to prefer fuch to thofe places who 
are fit for that purpofe. Bacons Advice to Villiers. 

De'aneRy. n. f. [from dean. ] 

1, The office of a dean. 

When he could no longer keep the deanery of the chapel- 
royal, he made him his fucceffor in that near attendance upon 
the king. Clarendon. 

2. The revenue of adean. l 

Put both deans in one ; or; if that’s too much trouble, 

Inftead of the deans, make the dean'ry double. Swift. 

3. The houfe of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery; and 
difpatch it quickly. Shake;peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

DE'ANSHIP. n. f. [from dean.] The office and rank of adean. 

DEAR. adj. [odeon, Saxon.] 

1. Beloved; favourite; darling. 

Your brother Glo’fter hates you. = a 

—Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. Shak. R. IIL. 

The dear, dear name fhe bathes in flowing tears, 
Hangs, o’er the tomb. Addi, ors Ovid. Metam. b. ii. 
And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. Pope. 
2. Valuable; of a high price ; coftly. 
What made directors cheat the South fea year? 

To feed on ven’fon when it fold fo dear. Pope. 

3. Scarce; not plentiful; as, a dear year. 

4: It feems to be fometimes uled in Shake/peare for deer; fad 5 
hateful ; grievous. 

What foolith boldnefs brought thee to their mercies, 
o I Whom 
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. 
Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear, 
Haft made thine enemies? Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Let us return, 
And ftrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Shake/pearé’s Timon. 
Some dear caufe 
Will in concealment wrap me up a-while: 
When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Would I had met my dcaref? foe in heav’n, 
Or ever I had feen that day. Shake/peare’s Flamlet. 
Thy other banifh’d fon, with this dear fight 
Struck pale and bloodlels. Shake/peare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Drar. n.f. A word of endearment. 
That kifs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er fince. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Go, dear; each minute does new danger bring. Dryden. 
See, my dear, 
How lavifh nature has adorn’d the year. Dryden. 
DE'ARBOUGHT. adj. [dear and bought.] Purchafed at an high 
price. 
O fleeting joys 
Of Paradife, dearbought with lafting woe. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Such dearbought blefings happen ev’ry day, 
Becaufe we know not for what things to pray. Dryd. Fables. 
Forget not what my ranfom coft, 

Nor let my dearbought foul be loft. Rofcommon. 
De’artine. n. f. [now written darling.) Favourite. 
They do feed on neétar, heavenly wife, 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 
Of Venus’s dearlings, through her bounty bleft. 
De’arvy. adv. [from dear.] 
1, With great fondnefs. 
For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, he 
loved her dearly. Witton. 
2. At an high price. 
It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly enough with 
fuch a fine. Bacon. 
Turnus fhall dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 
And corps, and fwords, and fhields, on Tyber born. Dryd. 
My father dotes, and let him ftill dote on; 
He buys his miftrefs dearly with his throne. Dryd. Aurengz. 
To DEARN. v. a. [dypnan, Sax. to hide.] To mend cloaths, 
See DARN. 
De’aRwess; n. f. [from dear.] 
I. Fondnefs; kindnefs; love. 
My brother, I think, he holds you well, and in dearne/s of 
heart hath holp to effect your enfuing marriage. Shake/peare. 
The whole fenate dedicated an altar to friendfhip, as to a 
g6ddefs, in refpect of the great dearne/s of friendfhip between 
them two. Bacon, Effay 28. 
He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wifely too, muft 
profefs all the dearne/s and friendfhip, with readinefs to ferve 
him. Sonth’s Sermons. 
2. Scarcity; high price. å 
Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is feen in 
the dearnefs of corn. Swift. 
DE'ARNLY. adv. [beonn, Sax.} Secretly; privately; unfeen. 
Obfolete. 
At laft, as chanc’d them by a forreft fide 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray, 
They heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cry’d 
With piercing fhrieks. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 1. flan. 35. 
DEARTH. 2. f. [from dear.] 
1. Scarcity which makes food dear. 
In times of dearth it drained much coin out of the kingdom, 
to furnifh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Villiers. 
There have been terrible years dearths of corn, and every 
place is ftrewed with beggars; but dearths are common in bet- 


Spenfer. 


ter climates, and our evils here lie much deeper. Swift. 
2. Want; necd; famine. 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food fo long a time. Shake/peare. 


Of cvery tree that in the garden grows, 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth. Milt. P.L. 
3. Barrennefs; fterility. 

They have brought on themfelves that dearth of plot, and 
narrownefs of imagination, which may be obferved in all 
their plays, Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

To DEARTI'CULATE. n.f. [de and articulus, Latin.] To dif- 
joint; to difmember. DiGi, 
DEATH. n. f. [bea}, Saxon.] 
AES extinction of life; the departure of the foul from the 
ody. 

He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that by means 
of death, for the redemption of the tranfgreffions, they which 
are called might receive the promife of cternal inhe- 
ritance. Heb. ix. 15. 
: They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, cither in nati- 
vity or death, Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor, 

Death, a neceffary end, 
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Will come, when it will come. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
He muft his acts reveal, 
From the firft moment of his vital breath, 
To hig laft hour of unrepenting death, Diyden’s Hin. b. 6, 
2. Mortality; deftruction. 
How did you dare 
To trade and trafick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death? 
3. The ftate of the dead. 
In fwinith fleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakef. Macbeth. 
4. The manner of dying. 

Thou fhalt dic the deaths of them that are flain in the midft 

of the feas. Ex. xxviii. 8, 
5. The image of mortality reprefented by a fkcleton. 
I had rather be married to a death’s head, with a bone in 
his mouth, than to cither of thefe. Shakef. Merch. of Venice. 
If I gaze now, ’tis but to fee 
What manner of death’s head ’twill be, 
When it is free 

From that frefh upper fkin 5 

The gazer’s joy, and fin. 

6. Murder, the aét of deftroying life unlawfully. 

As in manifefting the fweet influence of his mercy, on the 
fevere ftroke of his juftice ; fo in this, not to fuffer a man of 
death to live. Bagon, Ejjay 14. 

7. Caufe of death. 

They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot. 2 Kings, iv. 40. 

He caught his death the laft county-feffions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow woman. Addi, Speciat. 

8. Deftroyer. 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Hector, and 
be the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the 
battle of the laft day. Pope’s View of Epic Poetry. 

g. [In poetry.] The inftrument of death. 
Deaths invifible come wing’d with fire; 
They hear a dreadful noife, and ftraight expire. Dry. In. Em. 
Sounded at once the bow; and fwiftly flies 
The feather’d death, and hiffes through the fkies. Dryd, Hin, 
Oft, as in airy sings they fkim the Heath, 
The clam’rous plovers feel the leaden death. 
10. [In theology.] Damnation; eternal torments. 
We pray that God will keep us from all fin and wicked- 
nefs, from our ghoftly enemy, and from everlafting death. 
Church Catechifmn. 
DEATH-BED. n. f. [death and bed.) The bed to which a man 
is confined by mortal ficknefs. 
Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury; 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Thy death-bed is no leffer than the land, 

Wherein thou lieft in reputation fick. Shakef: Richard II. 

Thefe are fuch things as a man fhall remember with joy 
upon his death-bed; fuch as fhall chear and warm his heart, 
even in that laft and bitter agony. South's Sermons. 

Then round our death-bed ev’ry friend fhould run, 

And joyous of our conqueft early won. Dryden’s Fables. 

A death-bed figure is certainly the moft humbling fight in 
the world. Coltier on the Value of Life. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be neglected, 
becaufe it is the laft thing that we can do. Atterbury’s Serm. 

Fame can never make us lie down contentedly on a death- 
bed. Pope. 

DE'ATHFUL. adj. [death and full.] Full of flaughter; deftruc- 
tive; murderous. 

Your cruelty was fuch, as you would fpare his life for many 
deathful torments. Sidney, b. ii. 

Time itfelf, under the deathful fhade of whofe wings all 
things wither, hath wafted that lively virtuc of nature in man 
and beafts, and plants. Raleigh s Hiftory of the World, 

Blood, death, and death/ul deeds are in that noife, 

Ruin, deftruction at the utmoft point. Milten’s Agonift. 

Thefe eyes behold 
The death/ul {cene; princes on princes roll’d. Popes Ody/f- 
De’atTuiess. adj. [from death] Immortal; neverdying ; 
everlafting. 

God hath only immortality, though angels and human 

fouls be deathle/s. Boyle. 
Their temples wreath’d with leaves, that ftill renew; 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


Suckling. 


Pope. 


For deathlef/s laurel is the viétor’s due. Dryden. 
Faith and hope themfelves fhall die, 
While deathle/s charity remains. Prior. 


De/ATHLIKE. adj. [death and like.] Refembling death; ftill; 
gloomy ; motionlefs; placid; calm; peaceful; undifturbed 5 
refembling either the horrours or the quietnefs of death. 

Why doft thou Jet thy brave foul lie fuppreft 
In deathlike Numbers, while thy dangers crave 
A waking eye and hand? 
A deatbl'he fleep ! 
A gentle wafting to immortal life! Milton's Paradife Left, 
On fas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 
A deuthlixe quiet and deep filence fell. 


Crafhaw. 


Wa'kr. 
Black 
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Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathice lumber, and a dread repofe. Pope. 
DearH’s-Door. [death and door ] A near approach to death ; 
the gates of death, max a). It is now alow phrale. 
I myfelf knew a perfon of great fanctity, who was afflicted 
to death’s-door with a vomiting. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
There was a poor young woman that had brought herfelf 
even to death’s-door with grict for her fick hufband. L’ Eflrange. 
De’arHsMAN. 7. f [death and man] Executioner; hang- 
man; headfman; he that executes the fentence of death. 
He’s dead; Pm only forry 
He had no other death/man. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
As death/men you have rid this fweet young prince. Shuk. 
Dr'aTHWATCH. n. j. [death and watch.) An infed that 
makes a tinkling noife like that of a watch, and is fuperfti- 
tioufly imagined to prognofticate death, 
‘The folemn deathwatch click’d the hour fhe dy’d. © Gay. 
We learn to prefage approaching death in a family by ravens 
and little worms, which we therefore call a deathwatch. Watts. 
To DEA'URATE. v.a. [deauro, Latin.] Vo gild, or cover 
with gold. Dit. 
DEAURA'TION, n. f. [from deaurate.] The aé of gilding. 
DEBACCHA'TION. n.f. [debacchatio, Latin.] A raging; a 
madnefs. Nid. 


To DeEsa’RB. adj. [from de and barla, Latin.] To deprive of 
his beard. Didi. 

To DEBA'RK v.a. [debarquer, Fr.] To difembark. Dia. 

To Desa’R. v.a. [from dar.] To exclude; to preclude; to 
fhut out from any thing; to hinder. 

The fame boats and the fame buildings are found in coun- 
tries two thoufand miles diftant, debarred from all commerce 
by unpafiable mountains, lakes and deferts. Raleigh's Effuys. 

Not fo ftri&ly hath our Lord impos’d 

Labour, as to debar us when we necd 

Refrefhment, whether food, or talk between, 

Food of the mind. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1.236. 

Civility, intended to make us eafy, is employed in laying 
chains and fetters upon us, in debarring us of our wifhes, and 
in croffing our moft reafonable defires. Swifts Examiner. 

To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from bafe.] 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower ftate. 

Homer intended to teach, that pleafure and fenfuality deta/e 
men into beafts. Notes on the Odyffey. 

As much as you raife filver, you debafe gold ; for they are 
in the condition of two things, put in oppofite fcales; as much 
as the one rifes, the other falls. Locke. 

2. To make mean; to degenerate; to fink into meanncfs ; to 
make defpicable. 

It is a kind of taking God’s name in vain, to debafe reli- 
gion with fuch frivolous difputes. Hooker, b. v. Je. 30. 

A man of large pofféffions has not leifure to confider of 
every flight expence, and will not deba/e himfelf to the ma- 


nagement of every trifle. Dryden. 
Reftraining others, yet himfelf not free ; 
Made impotent by pow’r, debas’d by dignity. Dryden. 


3. To fink; to vitiate with meannefs. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his fubje&t deba/e his 

ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of expreftion. Addifon. 
4- To adulterate ; to leflen in value by bafe admixtures. 

He reformed the coin, which was much adulterated and 

debafed in the times and troubles of king Stephen. Hale. 
Words fo debas’d and hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras, p. i. cant. t. 
, DEBA'SEMENT. n. f. [from deba/e.] “Ihe aét of debafing or 
degrading. 

It is a wretched deba/ement of that fprightly faculty, the 

tongue, thus to be made the interpreter to a goat or boar. 
Government of the Tongue, fect. 12. 
Desa’sEr. n. f. [from dcbafe.] He that debafes ; he that adul- 
terates ; he that degrades another ; he that finks the value of 
things, or deftroys the dignity of perfons. 
DEBA'TABLE. adj. [from debate.) Difputable ; that which is, 
or may be, fubject to controverfy. 

The French requefted, that the fifhing of Tweede, the de- 
batable ground, and the Scottifh hoftages, might be reftored to 
the Scots. Hayward. 

A DEBATE. n.f. [debat, French. ] 
1. A perfonal difpute ; a controverfy. 

Another way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others to 
fubmit to their judgments, and receive their opinion in debate, 
is to require the adverfary to admit what thcy allege as a 
proof, or to affign a better. Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, in our enqui- 
ries after truth, and not to furnifh the tongue with debate and 
controverfy. Watts’s Logik. 

2. A quarrel; a contcft. 
Now, lords, if heav’n doth give fuccefsful end 

To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher ficlds, 

And draw no fwords but what are fanétified. Shak. HIV. 

"Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a {tate ; 


Betwixt the dearcft friends to raife debate. Dryden's Æn. 
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To Dena’re. v.a. [delatre, French] To controvert; ta 
difpute ; to conteft. 


Debate thy caufe with thy neighbour himfelf, and difcover 
Not a fecret to another. Prov. xxv. y. 
He could not debate any thing without fome commotion, 


even when the argument was not of moment. Clarendsn. 
To DEBATE. v. x. 
1. To deliberate, 
Your fev’ral fuits 

Have been confider'd and debated on. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
2. To difpute. 

He prefents that great foul debating upon the fubje& of life 

and death with his intimate friends. Tatler, N°. 53. 
Desa'reFuc. adj. [trom debate. | 
1. [Of perfons.] Quarrelfome; contentious. 
2. [Of things.] Contcfted; occafioning quarrels. 
DEBRA'TEMENT. x f [from debute.] Conteft; controverfy. 
Without debatement further, more or lefs, 

He fhould the bearers put to fudden death. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Desa’rer. n.f. [from debate.] A difputant ; a controvertit. 
To DEBA/UCH. [defbaucher, Fr. debacchari, Latin. ] 

1. To corrupt; to vitiate. 

This it is to counfel things that are unjuft; firft, to de- 
bauch a king to break his laws, and then to feek proteétion. 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires, 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch'd and bold, 

‘That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare’s King Lear: 
3. To corrupt by intemperance. 

No man’s reafon did ever di@tate to him, that it is reafon- 
able for him to debauch himfelf by intemperance and brutifh 
fenfuality. Tillotfon, Sermon 6. 

Desa'ucu. n.f. [from the verb.] A fit of intemperance ; 
luxury; excefs; lewdnefs. 

He will for fome time contain himfelf within the beunds of 
fobriety ; “till within a little while he recovers his former de- 
bauch, and is well again, and then his appetite returns. Calamy. 

The firft phyficians by debauch were made; 

Excefs began, and floth fuftains the trade. Dryden's Fables. 
Denavucue’s. n.f. [from defbauch’, French.] A lecher; a 

drunkard ; a man given to intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the greateft debauchees among{t 
us to change their lives, we fhould find it no very hard matter 
to change their judgments. South’ s Sermons. 

Desa’ucuer. n. f. [from debauch.] One who feduces others 
to intemperance or lewdnefs; a corrupter. 

Dexa’ucuery. n. f. [from debauch.] The practice of excefs ; 
intemperance; lewdnefs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues, hypocrify by 
fober piety, and debauchery by temperance. —Sprat’s Sermons. 

Thefe magiftrates, inftead of leflening cnormities, occafion 
juft twice as much debauchery as there would be without them. 

Swift's Projet? for the Advancement of Religion. 
Desa’ucHMENT. n. f. [from debauch.} The aét of debauch- 
ing or vitiating ; corruption. 

They told them ancient {tories of the ravifhment of chafte 
maidens, or the debauchment of nations, or the extreme po- 
verty of learned perfons. Layl:r’s Rule of living holy. 

To DEBE'L. lu. a. [debello, Latin.] To conquer; to 
To DEBE'LLATE. § overcome in war. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages; 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of giants, 
montters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious cven of divine honour. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Him long of old 

Thou didft debel, and down from heaven caft 

With all his army. Milton's Paradife Regained, b. iv. 
Dereria‘rion. n.f. [from debellatio, Lat.] The aé of con- 

quering in war. 
Dese’nrure. 7. f. [debentur, Latin, from debeo.) A writ or 
note, by which a debt is claimed. 
You modern wits, fhould each man bring his claim, 

Have defperate debentures on your fame 3 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid, 

If all your debts to Grecce and Rome were paid. Swift. 
De’BILE. adj. [debilis Lat.] Weak; feeble; languid ; faint ; 

without ftrength ; imbecile ; impotent. 
Thave not wath’d my nofe that bled, 

Or foil’d fome debile wretch, which without note | 

There’s many elfe have done. Shake'peare’s Coriolanus. 
To DEBI'LITATE. v. a. [debilito, Latin.] To weaken; to 

make faint; to enfeeble ; to emafculate. 

In the luft of the eye, the luft of the flefh, and the pride 
of lifc, they feemed as weakly to fail as their debilitated pofte- 
rity ever after. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, b. i. cant. 1. 

The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable of venti- 
lating and purifying the blood, and debilitated in attracting 
nutriment for the parts. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Deamrra‘rion, n jf. [from debilitatio, Lat.] ‘The act of 
weakening. 


The 
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The weaknefs cannot return any thing of ftrength, hotiour, 
or fafety to the head, but a debilitation and ruin. K. Charles. 
Deurirry. m f. (debilitas, Latin.] Weaknefs; feeblenefs ; 
languor ; faintnefs ; imbccillity. 
Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 

And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility. Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or perfpirable will fubjcét it to the 
inconveniencics of too ftrong a perfpiration, which are debi- 
lity, faintings, and fometimes fudden death. Arbuthn. on Alin. 

DEBONA'IR. adj. [debonuaire, Fr.) Elegant; civil; well- 
bred; gentle; complaifant. 

_ Crying, let be that lady debonair, 

Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 

‘To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Fairy Queen. 

He met her once a maying, 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And frefh blown rofes wafh'd in dew, 

Fill’'d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buckfom, blithe, and debonair. Ailton. 

The nature of the one is debonair and accoftable; of the 
other, retired and fupercilious; the one quick and fprightful, 
the other flow and faturnine. Howel’ s Vocal Fore/t. 

And fhe that was not only paffing fair, 
But was withal difcreet and debonair, 
Refolv’d the paffive doctrine to fulfil. Dryden’s Nun’s Priefl. 
Dezona'trLy. adv. [from debonair.] Elegantly; witha gen- 
teel air, 
DEBT. n. f. [debitum, Latin; dette, French.] 
1, That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that dicd greatly in de3t: well, fays onc, if 
he be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats of mine 
with him into the other world. Bacon, Apophth. 141. 

The debt of ten thoufand talents, which the fervant owed 
the king, was no flight ordinary fum. Duppa’s Devotions. 

To this great lofs a fea of tears is due; 

But the whole debt not to be paid by you. 

Above a thoufand pounds in debt, 
Takes horfe, and in a mighty fret 
Rides day and night. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or fuffer. 
Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt ; 
He only liv’d but ’till he was a man, 
ut like a man he died. 
De'stTep. part. [from debt. 
debted ; obliged to. 
Which do amount to thrce odd ducats more 
Than I ftand debted to this gentleman. Shak. Cum, of Errours. 
De’stor. x. f. [debitor, Latin. } 
i. He that owes fomething to another. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both 
to the wife and to the unwife. Ro. i. 14. 

The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firft four centuries, 
Was, after the fet time fur payment, no choice but either to 
pay, or be the creditor’s flave. Swift. 

2. One that owes money. 
Pll bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully reft debtcr for the firit. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
If he his ample palm 

Should hap’ly on ill-fated Moulder lay 

Of debtor, ftrait his body, to the touch 

Obfequious, as whilom knights were wont, 


Walter. 


Swift. 


Shakefpeare’s Macteth. 
Yo DEBT is not found J] In- 


To fome enchanted caftle is convey’d. Philips. 
There dy’d my father, no man’s debtor ; 
And there I'll die, nor worfe, nor better. Popes Horace. 


3. One fide of an account-book. 

When I look upon the debtor fide, I find fuch innumerable 
articles, that I want arithmetick to caft them up; but when I 
look upon the creditor fide, I find little more than blank 
paper. Addifin's Spectator, N°. § 40. 

DERULLI'TION. n. f. [debullitio, Lat.] A bubbling or feething 
over. Di, 

DECACU'MINATED. adj. [decacuminatus, Latin.] Having the 
top cut off. Diz. 

De'cane. n.f. [%xz, Gr. decas, Latin.] The fum of ten; 
a number containing ten. 

Men were not only out in the number of fome days, the 
latitude of a few years, but might be wide by whole olym- 
piads, and divers decades of years. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decades, centuries, 
and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of computations in hiftory, 
chronology, and aftronomy. Halder on Time. 

All rank’d by ten; whole decades, when they dine, 

Muft want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. Pope's Tiad. 

Deca‘pency. n.f. [decadence, French.] Decay; fall. Dia. 

De'cacon, n.f. [from xa, ten, and yonmay a corner.] A 
plain figure in geometry, having ten fides and angles. 

Dr'catocur. n. f. [dexaroy®. Greek.] The ten command- 
ments given by God to Mofes. 

The commands of God are clearly revealed both in the 
decalogue and other parts of facred writ. Hammond. 


To DECA MP, v. n. [decamper, rrench.] To fhift the camp; 
to move off, 
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Deca'mpMenT. n. f. [from decamp.] The act of fhifting the 
cainp. 
To DECAN T. v.a. [decanto, Lat. decanter, Fr.] To pour 
off geutly by inclination. 
lake aqua fortis, and diffolve in it ordinary coined filver, 
and pour the coloured fulution into twelve times as much fair 
water, and then decant or filtrate the mixturc, that it may be 


very Clear. Eoyle. 
They attend him daily as their chief, i 
Decant hls wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 


DECANTA'TICN. n. f. [decantat.on, Fr] The act of decanting 
or pouring off clear. 

DECA’'NTER. n.f. [from decant.]  A'glafs veflel made for pour- 
ing off liquor clear from the lees. 

To Deca’PiraTE. v. a. [decapito, Latin.] To behead. 

To DECA’Y. v.n. [decheorr, Fr. from de and cadere, Latin.] 
To lofe excellence ; to decline from the flate of perfection ; 
to be gradually impaired. 

‘The monarch oak 
Three centuries grows, and three he ftays 


Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 
So dies her love, and fu my hopes decay. Pope. 


To De’cay. v.a. To impair; to bring to decay. 
Infirmity, that decays the wife, doth ever make better the 
fool. Shakefi eare’s Twelfth Night. 
Cut off a ftock of a tree, and lay that which you cut off 
to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay the reft of the ftock. 
Bacons Natural Aiflery, N°. 995. 
He was of a very {mall and decayed fortune, and of no good 


education. Clarendon. 
Decay'd by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dryden. 


In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, be 
Decay d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Jt is fo ordered, that almoft every thing which corrupts the 
foul decays the body. Addifon’s Guardian, Ne. 12c. 
Deca’y. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Decline from the ftate of perfection; ftate of diminution: 
What comfort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be applied. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben. “Jobnfon’s Catiline. 
And thofe decays, to fpeak the naked truth, 
Through the defects of age, were crimes ot youth. Denham. 
By reafon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their 
parts, and the weaknefs of elafticity in folids, motion is much 
more apt to be loft than got, and is always upon the decay, Newt. 
Each may feel encreafes and decays, 
And fee now clearer and now darker days. L {ay on Criticifin. 
Taught half by reafon, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pafs away. 
2. The effects of diminution; the marks of decay. 
They think, that whatever is called old muft have the decay 
of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and rot- 
tennefs, Locke, 
3. Declenfion from profperity. 
And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou fhalt relieve him. - Levit. xxv. 35. 
Iam the very man, 
That, from your firft of diflerence and decay, 
Have follow’d your fad fteps. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
DEc'A YER. n. f. [from decay.] That which caufes decay. 
Your water is a fore decayer of your whorfon dead body. 
Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
DECE’ASE. n. f. [deceffus, Lat.] Death; departure from life. 
Lands are by human Jaw, in fome places, after the owner’s 
deceafe, divided unto all his children; in fome, all defcendeth 
to the eldeft fon. Hooker, b.i. fet. 10. 
To Dece/ase. v. n. [decedo, Latin.] To die; to depart from 
life. 


Pope. 


He tells us Arthur is deceas’d to-night. Shakef. King Jobn. 
You fhall dic 
Twice now, where others, that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, fhall but once decea/e, Chapm. Osyp. 
His lateft viQories {till thickeft came, 
As, near the centre, motion doth increafe : 
’Till he, prefs’d down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the veftal, under {poils deceafe. 
DECEIT. 2. f. [deceptio, Latin. ] 
1. Fraud; acheat; a fallacy ; any pra€tice by which falfhood is 
made to pafs for truth. 
My lips fha!l not fpeak wickcdnefs, nor my tongue utter 
Cevelt. Jch, xxvii. 4. 
2. Stratagem ; artifice. 


Dryden. 


His demand 

Springs not from Edward's well-meant honeft love, 
But from deceit, bred by necefity.  Shatef/peare's Henry VI. 
3. [In law.] A iubtile wily fhift or devife; ail manner of cralf, 
fubtilty, guile, fraud, wilincfs, fiyntnefs, cunning, covin, 
collufion, practice and offence, ufed to deccive another min 
by any means, which hath no otherproper or particular name 
but offence. Cite! 
Decrt'ItTFUL. 
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Deeritrur. adj. [deceit and full.) 
deceit 


Fraudulent; full of 


I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 
That has a name. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune fmil’d, deceitful, on her birth. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
DeceITFuLLY. adv. [from deceitful] Fraudulently ; with 
deceit. 
Exercife of form may be deceitfully difpatched of courfe. 
Wotton, 
Dece’rrrutness, n. f. [from deceitful.] The quality of being 
fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. 
The care of this world, and the deceitfulnefs of riches, 
choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. Afat. xiii. 22. 
DECE'IVABLE. adj. [from deceive. } 
1, Subje&t to fraud; expofed to impofture. 
Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, but the angels 
of light in all their clarity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. cv. 
How would thou ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
Decetvable, in moft things as a child 
Helplefs; hence eafily contemn’d and fcorn’d, 
And laft neglected. Milton's Agoniftes, l. 938. 
2. Subject to produce errour ; deceitful. 
It is good to confider of deformity, not as a fign, which is 
more deeivable, but as a caufe which feldom faileth of the 


effect. Bacon's Effays. 
He received nothing but fair promifes, which proved 
deceivable. Hayward. 


O everfailing truft 
In mortal ftrength! And oh, what not in man 
Deceivable and vain? Mivton's Agoniftes, 1. 348. 
DECE'IVADLENESS. n.f. [from deceivable.] Liablencfs to. be 
deceived. 
He that has a great patron, has the advantage of his negli- 
ence and deceivablene/s. Government of the Tongue, f. 8. 
To DECE'IVE. v.a. [decipio, Latin. ] 
1. To caufe to miftake; to bring into errour; to impofe upon. 
Some have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a natural or divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and power. Locke. 
2. To delude by ftratagem. 
3. Tocut off from expectation. 
The Turkifh general, deceived of his expectation, with- 
drew his fleet twelve miles off. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
I now believ’d 
The happy day approach’d, nor are my hopes deceiv’d. Dryd. 
4. To mock; to fail. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notcs, 
But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. Dryd. Æn. 
Dece’tver. x. f. [from deceive.} Onc that leads another into 
errour; a cheat. 
Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever : 
One foot in fea, and one on fhore; 
To one thing conftant never. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
As for his difmiffion out of France, they interpreted it not 
as if he were detected, or neglected for a counterfeit de- 
cetver. Bacons Henry VII. 
Thofe voices, actions or geftures, which men have not by 
any compact agreed to make the inftruments of conveying 
their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inftruments 
of deceiving, fo as to denominate the perfon ufing them a 
{yar or deceiver. South's Sermons. 
It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo weak to 
foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muft 


of neceffity difcover the impofture. Swifts Predidlions. 
Adieu, the heart-expanding bowl, 
And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope’s Horace. 


DECE'MBER. n. f. [december, Latin.] The lat month of the 
year; but named december, or the tenth month, when the year 
began in March. 

Men are April when they woo, and December when they 
wed. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
What fhould we fpeak of, 
When we are old as you? When we fhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 

DeEcE/MPEDAL. adj. [from decempeda, Latin.] Ten feet in 

~ length. Dia. 

DECE'MVIRATE. n. f. [decemviratus, Lat.) The dignity and 
office of the ten governours of Rome, who were appointed to 
rule the commonwealth inftead of confuls. Their authority 
fubfifted only two years. 

Dance t n.f. [decence, French; decet, Latin.] 

1, Propriety of form; proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 

Thofe thoufand decexcies, that daily low 
From all her words and actions. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
In good works there may be goodnefs in the general ; but 
decence and graccfulac{s can be only in the particulars in doing 
the good, Sprat’s Sermons. 
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Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external de- 
cencies of worfhip, they would not make a duc impreffion on 
the minds of thofe who afift at them. Atterbury s Sermort. 

She fpeaks, behaves, and aéts juft as fhe ought; 

But never, never reached gen’rous thought: 

Virtue fhe finds too painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

2. Suitablenefs to character; propriety. 
And muft I own, fhe faid, my fecret {mart ? 

What with more decence were in filence kept. Drydens En. 

The next confideration, immediately fubfequent. to the 
being of a thing, is what agrees or difagrees with that thing 3 
what is fuitable or unfuitable to it; and from this fprings the 
notion of decency or indecency, that which becomes or mif- 
becomes. South s Sermons. 

Sentiments which raife laughter, can very feldom be ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroick poem. Addif. Spectat. 

3. Modefty ; not ribaldry ; not obfcenity. 
Immodeft words admit of no defence; 
For want of decency is want of fenfe. Rofcommon. 
DECE'NNIAL. adj.‘ [trom decennium, Latin) What continues 
for the fpace of ten years. 
DECENNO'VAL. ) adj. [decem and novem, Latin.] Relating 
DECENNO’VARY. § to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponefian war, con- 
ftituted a decenn:val circle, or of nineteen years; the fame 
which we now call the golden-number. Eiolder on Time. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole decennorvary pro- 
grefs of the epacts, to reduce the accounts of her motion and 
place to thofe of the fun. Holder on Tinie 

De'cenr. adj. [decens, Lat.] Becoming; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not neceflary, they muft at leaft be decent.; that is, 
in their due place, and but moderately ufed. Dryden. 
E/CENTLY. adv. [from decent.] In a proper manner; with 
fuitable behaviour; without meannefs or oftentation. 

They could rot decently refufe affiftance to a perfon, who 
had punifhed thofe who had infulted their relation, Aroome. 

2. Without immodefty. ? 
Paft hope of fafety, "twas his lateft care, 
Like falling Cæfar, decently to die. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
He performs what friendfhip, juftice, truth require ; 
What could he more, but decently retire? Swif?. 
Deceprisi'Lity. n. f. [from deceit.] Liablenefs to be de- 
ceived, 
Some errours are fo flefhed in us, that they maintain their 
intereft upon the dgceptidility of our decayed natures. Glanville. 
Dece’PTIBLeE. adj. [from deceit.] Liable to be deceived; open 
to impofture; fubject to fraud. 

The firft and father caufc of common errour, is the com- 
mon infirmity of human nature; of whofe deceptible condi- 
tion, perhaps, there fhould not need any other eviction than 
the frequent errours we fhall ourfclves commit. Brown. 

DecE'PTICN. n.f. [decettio, Latin.] 
1. The aét or means of deceiving; cheat; fraud; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception. Brown’s Vulgar Err, 

All deception is a mifapplying of thofe figns, which, by 
compact or inftitution, were made the means of mens figni- 
fying or conveying their thoughts. South's Sermoris. 

2. The {tate of being deceived. 
Reafon, not impoflibly, may meet 
Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn’d, 
And fall into deception unaware. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
Dece’PT10us. adj. [from deceit.) Deceitful; apt to deccive. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears ; 

As if thofe organs had deceptious funtions, . 

Created only to calumniate. Shate/peare’s Troil. and Creffida 

Dece’prive. adj. [from deceit.] Having the power of de- 
ceiving Ditt. 
Tecs’prory.ad. [fromdeceit.] Containing means of deceit. Dié?. 
DECE’RPT. adj. [decerptus, Lat.] Diminithed ; taken off. Did. 
Dece’RPTIBLE. adj. [decerpo, Latin.) That may be taken 
off. Di. - 
Dece’rPTion. x. f. [from decerpt.] The act of Icflening, or 
taking off. Dié. 
DECERTA'TION. n.f. [decertatio, Latin.] A contention; a 
ftriving ; a difpute. Dif. 
Dece'ssion. n. fe [deceffio, Latin.] A departure; a going 
away. Die. 
To DecHa’rM. v.a, [decharmer, French.] To counteraét a 
charm ; to difinchant. 

Notwithftanding the help of phyfick, he was fuddenly 

cured by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey on Confumptions. 
To DECIDE. v a. [decido, Latin.] 
1. To fix the event of ; to determine. 
The day approach’d when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryd. Fables. 
2. To determine a queftion or difpute. 
In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 
Betwixt thy mafter and the world decide. Granville. 
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Who fhall decide, when doctors difagree, ~ 

And foundeft cafuifts doubt ? 

De'cipence. n. f. [decido, Latin.] 
1. The quality of being fhed, or of falling off. 
2. The act of falling away. 

Mcn obferving the decidence of their horn, do fall upon the 
conceit that it annually rotteth away, and fucceffively renew- 
eth again. Brown’s Vuigar Errours, b. iii c. 7. 

Decr'DER. n. f. [from decide.) 
t. One who determines caufes. 

I cannot think that a jefter or a monkey, a droll or a pup- 
pet, can be proper judges or deciders of controverfy. Watts. 

It is faid that the man is no ill decider in common cafes of 
property, where party is out of the queftion. Swift. 

2. One who determines quarrels. 
DECIDUOUS. adj. [deciduus, Latin.] Falling; not peren- 
nial; not lafting through the year. 

In botany the perianthium, or calyx, is deciduous with the 
flower. Quincy. 

Decr’puousness. n.f. [from deciduous.] Aptnefs to fall; 
quality of fading once a year. Dif. 

De'cimat. adj. (decimus, Latin.] Numbered by ten; multi- 
plied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of 
millions of millions, it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at 
moft, four and twenty decimal progreffions, without con- 
fufion. Locke. 

To DE'CIMATE. v. a. [decitmus, Latin.] To tithe; to take 
the tenth. 
Decima’tion. n.f. [from decimate] 
1. A tithing ; a felection of every tenth by lot or otherwife. 
2. A felection by lot of every tenth foldier, in a general mutiny, 
for punifhment. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 

Take thou the deftin’d tenth. 

A decimation I will ftri@ly make 

Of all who my Charinus did forfake ; 

And of each legion each centurion fhall die. 

To DECI’PHER. v.a. [dechiffrer, French. ] 
1. To explain that which is written in ciphers. 

Zelmane, that had the fame character in her heart, could 
eafily decipher it; and therefore, to keep him the longer in 
fpeech, defired to know the conclufion of the matter, and 
how the honeft Dametas was efcaped. Sidney. 

Affurance is writ in a private character, not to be read, 
nor underftood, but by the confcience, to which the fpirit of 
God has vouchfafed to decipher it. South's Sermons. 

2. To write out; to mark down in characters. 

Could I give you a lively reprefentation of guilt and hor- 
rour on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath, and decipher 
eternal vengeance on the other, then might I fhew you the 
condition of a finner hearing himfelf denied by Chrift. South. 

Then were laws of neceffity invented, that fo every parti- 
cular fubjeét might find his principal pleafure, deciphered unto 
him, in the tables of his laws. Locke. 

3. Toftamp; to charaéterife ; to mark. 
_ You are both decipher’d 
For villains mark’d with rape. Shake/peare’s Titus Andrenicus. 
4 To unfold; to unravel; as, to decipher a perplexed affair. 
Decr’PHERER. n. f. [from decipher.] One who explains 
writings in cypher. 
Deci'sion. n.f. [from decide.] 
1. Determination of a difference. 
Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 

Of any true decifion. Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

The great number of the undertakers, the worth of fome 
of them, and their zeal to bring the matter to a decifion, are 
fure arguments of the dignity and importance of it. Woodward, 

War is a direct appeal to God for the decifion of fome dif- 
pute, which can by no other means be poffibly determined. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 


Pope. 


Shakefpearés Timon. 


Dryden. 


2. Determination of an event. 
The time approaches, 

That will with due decifion make us know 

What we fhall fay we have, and what we owe. Shak. Mach. 

Their arms are to the laft decifion bent, 
And fortune labours with the vaft event. Dryden’s Aurengz. 
3- It is ufed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of feffion there. 
Decr'sive. adj. [from decide.] 
1. Having the power of determining any difference. 

Such a reflection, though it carries nothing perfeétly deci- 
five in it, yet creates a mighty confidence in his breaft, and 
ftrengthens him much in his opinion, Atterbury’s Sermons. 

This they are ready to look upon as a determination on 
their fide, and decifive of the controverfy betwecn vice and 
virtue. : Rogers's Sermons, 

2. Having the power of fettling any event. , 
> For on th’ event, 

Decifive of this bloody day, depends 

The fate of kingdoms. 
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Decr'stvery. adv. [from decifive.] _In a conclufive manners* 
Decr’stveness. n.f. [from decifive.] The power of termi- 
nating any difference, or fettling an event. 
Deci'sory. adj. [from decide.] Able to determine or decide. 
To Deck. v.a. [decken, Dutch. ] 
1, To cover ; to over{pread. 
Ye mifts and exhalations, that now rife 
From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 
*Till the fun paint your ficecy fkirts with gold, 
Jn honour to the world’s great Author, rife! 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour'd fky, 
Or wet the thirfty earth with falling fhowers, 
Rifing or falling, ftill advance his praife. Milt: Par. Loft. 
2. Todrefs; to array. 
Sweet ornament! that decks a thing divine. Shake/peare. 
Long may’ft thou live to wail thy children’s lofs, 
And fee another, as I fee thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ftall’d in mine. Sh. R. III. 
She fets to work millions of {pinning worms, 
That in their green fhops weave the fmooth-hair’d filk, 
To deck her fons. Milton. 
3. To adorn; to embellith. 
But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Fit to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. Fai. Queen. 
Now the dew with fpangles deck’d the ground, 
A {weeter {pot of earth was never found. 
The god fhall to his vot’ries tell 
Each confcious tear, each blufhing grace, 
That deck’d dear Eloifa’s face. 
Deck. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The floor of a fhip. 
Her keel plows hell, 
And deck knocks heaven. B. Fobnfon. 
We have alfo raifed our fecond decks, and given more vent 
thereby to our ordinance, trying on our nether overloop. Ra/ei. 
lt any, born and bred under deck, had no other informa- 
tion but what fenfe affords, he would be of opinion that the 
fhip was as ftable as a houfe. Glanv. Scepf. c. 11. 
On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Beneath whofe fhade our humble frigates go. Dryden, 
Day to night they bring, 

With hymns and peans, to the Bowyer king : 

At fun-fet to their fhip they make return, 

And fnore fecure on decks ’till rofy morn. Drydens Iliad. 


2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each other. 

Befides gems, many other forts of ftones are regularly 
figured: the Amianthus, of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet; and the Selenites, of parallel plates, as in a deck of 
cards. Grew’s Cs/mol. b. i. c. 2. 

De'ckER. n. f. [from deck.] A drefler; one that apparels or 
adorns; a covercr. 
To DECLA'IM. v.n. [declamo, Latin.] To harangue; to 
{peak to the paffions ; to rhetoricate; to fpeak fet orations. 
What are his mifchiefs, conful ? You declaim 

Againft his manners, and corrupt your own. B. Fobn/. Cat. 

The fplendid declaimings of novices and men of heat. South. 

It is ufual for mafters to make their boys declaim on both 
fides of an argument. Swift. 

Drefs up all the virtues in the beauties of oratory, and 
declaim aloud on the praife of goodnefs. Watts’s Improvement. 

Decra'imer. n. f. [from declaim.] One who makes fpeeches 
with intent to move the paffions. 

Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer again{t 
jealoufy. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 198. 

DECLAMA'TION. n. f. [declamatio, Latin.] A difcourfe ad- 
drefled to the paffions ; an harangue; a fet fpeech; a piece of 
rhetorick. 

The caufe why declamations prevail fo greatly, is, for that 
men fuffer themfelves to be deluded. Hooker, b. “ol See 

Thou mayft forgive his anger, while thou makeft ufe of the 
plainnefs of his declamation, Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Decrama’ror. nf. [ Latin.] A declaimer; an orator; a 
rhetorician. 

Who could, I fay, hear this generous declamator, without 
being fired at his noble zeal. Tatler, N°. 56. 

Decra’MaTory. adj, [declamatorius, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the practice of declaiming; pertaining to decla- 
mation ; treated in the manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while fufpended his interment, and became 
a declamatory theme amongft the religious men of that 
age. Wotton. 

z. Appealing to the paffions. 

He has run himfelf into his own declamatory way, and 
almoft forgotten that he was now fetting up for a moral 
poet. Dryden. 

DECLA'RABLE. adj. [from declare.] Capable of proof. 

This is declarable from the beft writers. Browns. Vulg. Err. 

Decrara’tion. n. f. [from declare. ] 
I. A proclamation or affirmation; oral expreffion ; publication. 

His promifes are nothing elfe but declarations, what God 
will do for the good of men. Hooker, b.i. f. 2. 

Though wit and learning are certain and habitual perfec- 
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tions of the mind, yet the declaration of them, which alone 
brings the repute, is fubject to a thoufund hazards. Sogth. 

There are no where fo plain and full declarations of his 
mercy and love to the fons of men, as are made in the 
gofpel. Tillotjon, Sermon 5. 

2. An explanation of fomething doubtful. Obfolete. 

3. [In law.] Declaration (declaratio) is properly the fhewing 
forth, or laying out, of an action perfonal in any fuit, though 
it is ufed fumetimes for both perfonal and real actions. Cowel, 

DECLARATIVE. adj. [from dectare.] Making declaration ; 
explanatory. 

The names of things fhould be always taken from fome- 
thing obfervably declarative of their form or nature. 

2. Making proclamation. 

To this we may add the vox populi, fo declarative on the 
fame fide. Swifts Examiner, N°. 44. 

Decra/RATORILY. adv. [from declaratory.) Inthe form of a 
declaration ; not promiffively ; not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Francifcus de Cordua, 
have both declaratorily confirmed the fame. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

DECLA'RATORY. adj. [from declare.] Affirmative; expreffive ; 
not decretory; not promiflory. 

Thefe bleffings are not only declaratory of the good plea- 
fure and intention of God towards them, but likewife of the 
natural tendency of the thing. Tillotfon, Serm. 4. 

To DECLA'RE. v.a. {declaro, Latin.] 

1. To clear; to free from obfcurity. 

To declare this a little, we muft aflume that the furfaces of 
fuch bodies are exactly fmooth. Boyle on Colcurs. 

2. To make known; to tell evidently and openly. 

It nath been declared unto fome of you, that there are con- 
tentions among you, 1 Cor. i. r1. 

+ The fun by certain figns declares, 
Both when the South projects a ftormy day, 
And when the clearing North will puff the clouds away. 
Dryden’s Virg. Geor. 1, 620. 
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3. To publifh ; to proclaim. 
Declare his glory among the heathens. 
4. To fhew in open view. 

We are aconfiderable body, who, upon a proper occafion, 

would not fail to declare ourfelves. Adadifon. 
To Decta’Re. v.n. To make a declaration; to proclaim 
fome refolution or opinion, fome favour or oppofition. 

The internal faculties of will and underftanding, decreeing 
and declaring againft them. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

God is faid not to have left himfelf without witnefs in the 
world, there being fomething fixed in the nature of men that 
will be fure to teftify and declare for him. South's Sermons. 

Like fawning courtiers, for fuccefs they wait; 
And then come fmiling, and declare for fate. Dryden. 
Decra/REMENT. n.f. [from declare.] Difcovery; declara- 
tien ; teftimony. 

Cryftal will calify into electricity ; that is, a power to at- 
tract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle freely 
placed, which is a declarcment of very different parts. Brown. 

DECLA'RER. n.f. [from declare] A proclaimer; one that 
makes any thing known. 
Decce’nsion. n. f. [declinatio, Latin:] 
1. Tendency from a greater to a lefs degree of excellence. 
A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev’n in the afternoon of her beft days, 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

To bafe declenfion. Shakefpeare’s Richard Mf. 

Take the picture of a man in the greennefs and vivacity of 
his youth, and inthe latter date and declenfions of his droop- 
ing years, and you will {carce know it to belong to the fame 
perfon. South’ s Sermons. 

2. Declination ; defcent. 

We may reafonably allow as much for the declenfion of the 
land from that place to the fea, as for the immediate height 
of the mountain. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. Inflexion; manner of changing nouns. . 
Declenfion is only the variation or change of the termina- 
tion of a noun, whilft it continues to fignify the fame thing. 
Clarkes Latin Grammar. 
DECLINABLE. adj. [from decline.] Having variety of termi- 
nations; as, 2 declinable noun. 
DECLINATION. x. fe [declinatio, Latin. ] 
t. Defcent; change from a better to a worfe ftate; decay. 
The queen, hearing of the declination of a monarchy, took it 
fo ill, as fhe would never after hear of his fuit. Bacon, Eff. 23. 
Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime; 
And Summer, though it be lefs gay, 
Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. Waller. 
2. The a&t of bending down; as, a declination of the head. 
3. Variation from reétitude; oblique motion; obliquity. 

Suppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet will it not 
effect what they intend ; for then they do all decline, and fo 
there will be no more concourfe than if they did perperidicu- 
larly defcend. Ray on the Creation. 

This declination of atoms in their defcent, was itfelf either 

neceflary or voluntary. Bentley. 


1 Chron. xvi. 24. 
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4. Varition from a fixed point. 

There is no declinaticn of latitude, nor variation of the 
elevation of the pole, notwithftanding- what fome have af- 
ferted. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

5. [In navigation.] The variation of the necdle from the true 
meridian of any place to the Eaft or Weft. 

6. [In aftronomy.} The declination of a ftar we call its fhorteft 

diftance from the equator. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 13- 

. [In grammar.) The declenfion or infleGtion of a noun 

through its various terminations. 

8. DECLINATION of a Piane [in dialing], is an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the Eaft or Weft; or elfe 
between the meridian and the plane, if accounted from the 
North or South. Harris. 

Deciina’tor. qn. f. [from decline.] An inftrument in dial- 

DEcLI'NATORY. ) ing, by which the declination, reclination, 
and inclination of planes are determined. Chambers. 

There are feveral ways to know the feveral planes; but the 
readieft is by an inftrument called a declinatory, fitted to the 
variation of your place. Moxons Mech. Exer. 

To DECLINE. v.n. [declino, Latin. ] 

1. To lean downward. 

And then with kind embracements, tempting kiffes, 

And with declining head into his bofom, 

Bid him fhed tears, as being overjoy’d. 

2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. 

Neither fhalt thou fpeak in a caufe to decline after many, 
to wreft judgment. Ex. xxiii. 2. 

3. To fhun; to avoid to do any thing. 

4. To fink; to be impaired ; to decay. 
ment or exaltation. 

Sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, the father fhould 
be as a ward to the fon. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

They'll be by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What's done i’ th’ capitol; who’s like to rife, 
Who thrives, and who declines. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Sometimes nations will decline fo low 

From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d, 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

That empire mutt decline, 


NI 


Shakefpeare. 


Oppofed to improve- 


Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Waller. 
And nature, which all acts of life defigns, 
Not like ill poets, in the laft declines. Denham. 


Thus then my lov’d Euryalus appears; , 
He looks the prop of my declining years ! Drydens “En. 
Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines; 
E’er heat is quite decay’d, or cold begun, 
Or Capricorn admits the Winter fun. Dryden’s Virg. Georg. 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 
God, in his wifdom, hath been pleafed to load our declining 
years with many fufferings, with difeafes; and decays of 
nature. swift. 
To Dec Li’NE. v. a. 
1. To bend downward; to bring down. 
And now fair Phoebus ’gan dec/ine in hafte; 
¢ His weary waggon to the weftern vale. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
And leaves the femblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin’d, 
And love-dejected eyes. Thomfon’s Spring, l. 1020. 
2. To fhun ; toavoid; to refufe; to be cautious of. 
He had wifely declined that argument, though in their com- 
mon fermons they gave it. Ciarendon; b. viii. 
Since the mufes do invoke my pow’r, 
I fhall no more decline that facred bow'r, 


Where Gloriana, their great miftrefs, lies. Waller, 
Though I the bufinefs did decline; 

Yet I contriv’d the whole defign, 

And fent them their petition. Denham. 


If it fhould be faid that thefe minute bodies are indiffoluble, 
becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that would not be to ren- 
der a reafon of the thing propofed; but, in effect, to decline 
rendering any. Boyle's Hiftory of Firmne/s. 

Could her mind have been captivated with the glories of 
this world, fhe had them all laid befote her; but ihe gene- 
roully declined them, becaufe fhe faw the acceptance of them 
was inconfiftent with religion.  Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 21. 

Whatever they judged to be moft agreeable, or difagree- 
able, they would purfue or dec/ine. Atterbury, 

3- To modify a word by various terminations ; to infect, 
You decline mufa, and conftrue Latin, by the help of a 
tutor, or with fome Englith tranflation. /Yatts’s Improvement. 
DeEcti'ng. n.f. [from the fubftantive.] The ftate of tendency 
to the worfe; diminution; decay. Contrary to increafe, 
improvement, or elevation. 
Thy rife of fortune did I only wed ; 
From its decline, determin’d to recede. Pes 
Thofe fathers lived in the dec/ine of literature. Swift. 
DECLIVITY. n. f. [decivis, Latin.] Inclination or obliquity 
reckoned downwards; gradual deicent; not precipitous or 
perpendicular: the contrary to acclivity. 

Rivers will not flow,  unlels upon «eciivity, and their 

fources 
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fources be raifed above the earth’s ordinary furface, fo that 
they may run upon a defcent. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 

I found myfelf within my depth; and the declivity was fo 
{mall, that I walked near a mile before I got to the fhore. 

Gulliver's Travels. 
Decui’vous. adj. [delivis, Lat.] Gradually defcending ; not 
precipitous; not perpendicularly finking: the contrary to 
acclivous ; moderately fteep. 
To DECO'CT. v.a. [decoguo decoflum, Latin.] 
1. To prepare by boiling for any ufe; to digeft in hot water. 
2. To digeft by the heat of the ftomach. 
There fhe decoc?s, and doth the food prepare ; 
There fhe diftributes it to ev’ry vein, 
There fhe expels what fhe may fitly fpare. Davies. 
3- To boil in water, fo as to draw the ftrength or virtue of any 
thing. 
The longer malt or herbs are decoéfed in liquor, the clearer 
it is. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 308. 
4. To boil up to aconfiftence; to ftrengthen or invigorate by 

boiling. 

Can fodden water, their barley-broth, 
Decoé? their cold blood to fuch valiant heat. Shake/p. H. V. 

DECO'CTIBLE. adj. [from decoé?.] That which may be boiled, 

or prepared by boiling. Dit. 
Deco’ction. n. f. [decoctum, Latin. ] 
1. The act of boiling any thing, to extract its virtues. 

In infufion the longer it is, the greater is the part of the 
grofs body that goeth into the liquor; but in decoction, though 
more goeth forth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or fettleth 
at the bottom. Bacon’s Natural Hiftary, N°. 308. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 
They diftil their hufbands land 

In decociicns ; and are mann’d 

With ten emp’rics, in their chamber 

Lying for the fpirit of amber. Ben. Fobnfon. 

If the plant be boiled in water, the ftrained liquor is called 
the decoction of the plant. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Deco’crure. nfi [from decof.] A fubftance drawn by 
decoction. 
DECOLLA'TION. x. f. [decollatir, Lat] The act of beheading. 

He, by a decollation of all hope, annihilated his mercy : 
this, by an immoderancy thereof, deftroyed his juftice. Brown. 

Decompo’siTE. adj. [decompofitus, Latin.] Compounded a 
fecond time; compounded with things already compofite, 

Decompofites of three metals, or more, are too long to in- 
quire of, except there be fome compofitions of them already 
obferved. Bacon’s Phyf. Rem, 

DECOMPOSI'TION. n. f. [decompsfitus, Lat.] The act of com- 
pounding things already compounded. 

We confider what happens in the compofitions and decom- 
pofitions of faline particles. Boyle. 

To DECOMPO'UND. v.a. [decompono, Latin.] To compofe 
of things already compounded; to compound a fecond time ; 
to form by a fecond compofition. 

Nature herfelf doth in the bowels of the earth make decom- 
peunded bodies, as we fee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in 
fulphur itfelf. Boyles Scept. Chym. 

When a word ftands for a very complex idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eafy for men to form and 
retain that idea exactly. Locke. 

If the violet, blue and green, be intercepted, the remaining 
yellow, orange, and red, will compound upon the paper an 
orange; and then, if the intercepted colours be let pafs, they 
will fall upon this compounded orange, and, together with it, 
decompound a white. Newton's Opt. 

Decompo'unb. adj. [from the verb.] Compofed of things or 
words already compounded ; compounded a fecond time. 

The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from being 
elementary parts extracted out of the body of mercury, that 
they are rather, to borrow a term of the grammarians, decom- 
pound bodies, made up of the whole metal and the menftruum, 
or other additaments employed to difguife it. Boyle, 

No body fhould ufe any compound or decompsund of the 
fubftantial verbs, but as they are read in the common conju- 
gations. Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scrib. 

DE'CORAMENT. 2. f: [from decorate.) Ornament; embellifh- 
ment. Dia. 

To DE'CORATE. v. a. [decoro, Latin.] To adorn; to em- 
bellifh ; to beautify. 

Decoration. n. f. [from decorate.] Ornament; embellith- 
ment ; added beauty. 

‘Phe enfigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of 
figures; fuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, 
and to war. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

This helm and heavy buckler I can fpare, ` 
As only decorations of the war: 
So Mars is arm’d for glory, not for need. Dryden. 
Drcora‘ror, n. f. [from decorate.] An adorner; an embel- 
lifher. is. 
Deco’Rous, adj. [decorus, Latin.] Decent; fuitable to a cha- 
racter; becoming ; proper; befitting; feemly. 
It is not fo decorous, in refpe&t of God, that he fhould im- 
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mediately do all the meaneft and triflingeft things himfelf, 
without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordinate mi- 
nifter. Ray on the Creation, 
To DECO/RTICATE. v. a. [decertico, Latin.] To diveft of 
the bark or hufk ; to hufk ; to peel ; to ftrip. 
Take great barley, dried and decor ticated, after it is well 
wafhed, and boil it in water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
DecorTica’Tion. n. f. [from decorticate,] The act of ftripping 
the bark or hufk. 
DECORUM. n.f. [Latin.] Decency; behaviour contrary te 
licentioufnefs, contrary to levity; feemlinefs. 
It your mafter 
Would have a queen his beggar, you muft tell him, 
That majefty, to kecp decorum, muft 
No lefs beg than a kingdom. Shake/peare’s Ant. and Cleop. 
I am far from fufpecting fimplicity, which is bold to tref- 


pafs in points of decorum. Watton, 
Beyond the fix’d and fettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the fchools, 
The better fort fhould fet before cm 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. Priore 


Gentlemen of the army fhould te, at leaft, obliged to ex- 
ternal dec:rum : a profligate life and character fhould not be a 


means of advancement. Swift. 
He kept with princes due decorum ; 
Yet never ftood in awe before ’em. Swift. 


To DECO'Y. v.a. [from koey, Dutch, a cage.) To lure into 
a cage; to intrap; to draw into a fnare. 
A fowler had taken a patridge, who offered to decoy her 
companions into the fnare. L’Eftrange, 
Deccy'd by the fantaftick blaze, 
Now loft, and now renew’d, he finks abforpt, 
Rider and horfe. Thomfon’s Autumn, l: 1165. 
Deco’y. n.f. [from the verb.] Allurement to mifchiefs; 
temptation. 

The devil could never have had fuch numbers, had he not 
ufed fome as decoys to enfnare others. Government of the Tongue. 

Thefe exuberant productions of the earth became a con- 
tinual decoy and fnare: they only excited and fomented lufts. 

Weedward’s Natural Hiftory. 

An old dramdrinker is the devil’s decoy. Berkley. 

Deco'ypuck. n.f A duck that lures others. 

There is.likewife a fort of ducks, called decoyducks, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where 
are conveniences made for catching them. Mortimers Husb. 

To DECREASE. v. n. [decrefco, Latin.) To grow lefs; to 
be diminifhed. 

From the moon is the fign of feafts, a light that decreafeth 
in her perfeétion. - Eccluf. xliii. 7. 

Unto fifty years the heart annually increafeth the weight of 
one drachm; after which, in the fame proportion, it deo 
creafeth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 20. 

It is to be obferved, that when the fun comes to his tro- 
picks, days increafe and decrea/e but a very little for a great 
while together. Newton’s Opt. 

To Decrease. v.a. To make lefs; to diminifh. 
He did difhonourable find 
Thofe articles, which did our ftate decreafe. Daniel’s C. War. 
Nor cherifh’d they relations poor, 

That might decrea/e their prefent ftore. Prior. 

Heat increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of oil, 
balfam, and honey; and thereby decreafes their refiftance. Newt. 

Decre’ase. n. f. [from the verb.] The ftate of growing lefs; 
decay. . 
By weak’ning toil, and hoary age o’ercome, - 

See thy decreafz, and haften to thy tomb. Prior, 

2. The wain; the time when the vifible face of the moon gfows 
lefs. 

See in what time the feeds, fet in the increafe of the moon, 
come to a certain height, and how they differ from thofe that 
are fet in the decreafe of the moon. Bacon’s Natural H:/lory. 

To DECREE. v. n. [decretum, Latin.} To make an edi&; 
to appoint by edict; to eftablifh by law; to determine; ta 
refolve. 

They fhall fee the end of the wife, and fhall not under- 
ftand what God in his counfel hath decreed of him. J¥i/d. iv. 

Father eternal! Thine is to decrée; 
Mine, both in heav’n and earth, to do thy will. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 1. 68. 
Had heav’n decreed that I fhould life enjoy, 
Heav’n had decreed to fave unhappy Troy. Dryden's Hin: 
To Decre’e. v.a. To doom or afiign by a decree. 
Thou fhalt alfo`decree a thing, and it fhall be eftablifhed. Fob. 
The king their father, 
On juft and weighty reafons, has decreed 
His fceptre to the younger. - Rowe's Ambitious Step-mather. 
Decree. n. j: [decretum, Latin.] 
1. Anedict; a law. 
If you deny me, fic upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. Shakefpeare. 
There went a decree from Cæfar Auguftus, that all the 


world fhould be taxed. Lute il. Te 
Are 
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Are we condemn‘d by fate’s unjuft dreree, 

No morc our houfes and our homes to fee? Drydens Virg. 

The Supreme Being ts fovcreignly good; he rewards the 
jut, and punifpes the unjuft: and the folly of man, and not 
the decree of heaven, is the caufe of human calamity. Broome. 

2. An eftablifned rule. 

When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder. Job xxvii, 26. 

3. A determination cf a fuit, or litigated caufe. 

4. [In canon law.] An ordinance, which is enacled by the 
pope himfelf, by and with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil alicmbled, without being confulted by any one thereon. 

Ayuffe’s Parergon. 

DE'CREMENT: r.f. Sdecrcmentum, Latin.) Decreale; the {tate 
of growing ich; the quantity loit by decreafing. 

Upon the tropick, and fr defcenfion from our folftice, 
we are fezrce fenfhible of declination; but declining farther, 
our decrement accelerates: we fet apace, and in our lait days 
precipitaie into our graves. Brewn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the earth, 
fuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. Woodw. 

DECREPIT. wy [decrepitus, Latin.} Wafted and worn out 
withags; in the laft ftage of decay. . 

Decrepit mifer! bafe, ignoblc wretch! Shake/p. H. VI. 

Thefe years were fhort of many mens lives in this decrepit 
age of the world, wherein many exceed fourfcore, and fume 
an hundred years. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

This pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for him: take or- 
der that there be chofen a pope of freth year. Bacon’s H. War. 

Decrepit fuperftiticn, and fuch as had their nativity in times 
beyond all hiftory, arc frcf in the obfervation of many 
heads. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

And from the North to call 
Decretit Winter. Milte? s Paradife Left, b. x. 1. 655. 
Who this obferves, may in his body find 

Decicpit age, but never in his mind. 

Propp'd on his ftaff, and {tcoping as he goes, 

A painted mitre fhades his furrow’d brows ; 

‘fhe god, in the derepit form array’d, ` 

The gardens enter’d, and the fruits furvey’d. Pope. 

The charge of witchcraft infpires people with a malevo- 
Ience towards thofe poor decrepit parts of our fpecies, in 
whom human nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. Add//. 

To DECRE’PITATE. v.a. [decrepo, Latin.] To calcine falt 
till it has ceafed to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of falt, although decrepitated. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

DEcREPITA’TION. n. f. [from decrepitate.] The crackling 
noife which falt makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 
cible. Quincy. 

DECRE'PITNESS. } 2. f. [from decrepit.} The laft ftage of de- 

DECRE'PITUDE. § cay; the laft effects of old age. 

Mother earth, in this her barrennefs and decrepitne/s of age, 
can procreate fuch fwarms of curious engines. Lentley’s Serm. 

Dicre’scent. adj. [from decrejcens, Laun.) Growing lefs ; 
being in a itate of decreafe. 

| De'cx Era. adj. [eecretum, Latin.] Appertaining to a decree ; 
eontaining a decree. 

A decretal epifile is that which the pope decrees either by 
himlelf, or elfe by the advice of his cardinals ; and this mutt 
be on his being confulted by fome particular perfon or per- 
fons thereon. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

De‘crevat. n. f. [from the adjective.] 

1. A book of decrces or edicts ; a body of laws. 

The fecond room, whofe walls 

Were painted fair with memorable gefts, 

Of magiftrates, of courts, of tribunals, 

Of commonwealths, of ftates, of policy, 

Of law , of judgments, and of decretuls. Fairy Queen, bii. 

2. The collection of the pope’s decrees. 

Traditions and decretals were made of equal force, and as 
authentical as the facred charter itfelf. 2/owel’s Vgcal Forre/?. 

Dr/cvrrisy. v.f. [from deerce.] One that ftudies or profciles 
the knowledge of the decretal. 

The decreti/fs had their tife and beginning under the reign 
of the emperor Frederick HKarbarofla. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

DECRETORY. adj. [from decree} 

1. Judicial; definitive. 

‘There are lenitives that fricndfhip will apply, before it will 
be brought to the deerctory rigours of a condemning fentence. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Critical; in which there is fome defnitive event. 

The motions of the moon, fuppofed to be’ meafured by 
fevens, and the critical or decrctory days, depend on that 
number. Browns Vulgar Evrours, b. iv. ¢.12. 

Decr’at. n. f: [from decry.] Clamorous cenfure ; hafty or 
noify condemnation ; concurrence in cenfuring any thing. 

To DECRY’. v. a. [dercrier, French.) To cenfurc; to blame 
clamoroufly ; to clamour againft. 

Malice in criticks reigns fo high. 
That for fmall errours they whole plays decry. 


Vor. I. 


Denham. 


——— ye 


Dryden. 
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Thofe meafures which are extolled by one half of thé 
kingdom, are naturally decryed by the other. Addrfou's Freeh, 
‘They applied themlelves to Jeflen their authority, decryed 
them as hard and unncceflary reftraints Rogers, Serm. 17. 
Quacks and impoftors are {till cautioning us to beware of 
counterfeits, and dec: y others cheats only to make more way 
for their own. Swift. 
Decu'mpence. 2%. f. [decumbe, Latin] The aét of lying 

Decu'mMBency. § down; the pofture of lying down. 

This mult come to pafs, if we hold opinion they lie not. 

down, and enjoy no decumbence at all; for ftation is properly no 
reft, but one kind of motion. Lrown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Not confidering the ancient manner of decumbency, he im- 
puted this gcfture of the beloved difciple unto rufticity, or un 
act of incivility. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 0. 

DECU'MBITURE. x. f. [from decumbo, Latin. ] 

1. The time at which a man takes to his bed in a difeafe. 

2. [In aftrology.] A fcheme of the heavens ereéted for that 
time, by which the prognofticks of recovery or death are dil- 
covered. 

If but a mile fhe travel out of town, 

The planetary hour muft firt be known, 

And lucky moment: if her eye but akes, 

Or itches, its decumbiture fhe takes. Dryden's Juv. Sat. vi. 

De'cupLe. adj. [decuplus, Latin.}] Tenfold; the fame number 
ten times repcated. 

Man’s length, that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the fole of the foot, is decup/e unto his profundity ; that is, a 
direct line between the breaft and the fpine. Brown’s hu.. Err. 

Suppofing there be a thoufand forts of infects in this ifiand, 
if the tame proportion holds betwcen the infects of England 
and of the reft of the world, as between plants domeftick and 
cxotick, that is, near a decuple, the fpecies of infects wil 
amount to ten thoufand. Kay on the Ureation. 

Decu’rion. 7. f. [decurio, Lat.) A commander over ten; an 

- ofhcer fubordinate to the centurion. 

He inftituted decurions through both thefe colonies, that is, 
one over every ten families. Temple. 

Decu’rsion. n. fe [decurfus, Lat.] The aé of running down. 

What is decayed by that decurfion of waters, is fupplied by 
the terrene foeces which water brings. Hale’s Orig. of Mankind. 

Decurta’tIon.. n.f. [decurtatio, Latin.] The act of cutting 
fhort, or fliortening. 

To DECU'SSATE. v.a. [decuffo, Latin} To interfect at 
acute angles. 

This it performs by the aétion of a notable mufcle on each 
fide, of a great length, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, decu/fating one another longways. Ray. 

Decussa’T10N. n. f. [from decujjate.] ‘The act of croffing 5 
ftate of being crofied at unequal angles. 

Though there be decuffation of the rays in the pupil of the 
eye, and fo the image of the object in the retina, or bottom 
of the eye, be inverted; yet doth not the object appear in- 
verted, but in its right or natural poflure. Ray on the Creatisn. 

To DEDE'CORATE. v.a. [dedecoro, Latin.) To difgrace ; 
to bring a reproach upon. Dit. 

DEDECORA'TION. n.f. [from dedecorate.} The act of dif- 
gracing; difgrace. Did. 

Depe’corous. adj. [dedecus, Lat.] Difgraceful; reproachful ; 
fhamcful. Dit. 

DEDENTI'TION. n.f. [de and dentitio, Lat.] Lofs or fhedding 
of the teeth. 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries, becaufe in every one 
thereof a man received fome fenfible mutation: in the firft is 
dedentition, or faliing of teeth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

To DEDICATE. v. a. [dedico, Latin. ] 

1. To devote to fome divine power; to confecrate and fet apart 
to facred ufes. 

A pleafant grove 

Was fhot up high, full of the ftately tree 

That dedicated is to olympick Jove, 

And to his fon Alcides, when as he 

Gain’d in Nemea goodly victory. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 

‘The princes offered for dedicating the altar, in the day that 
it was anointed. Num. vii. 10. 

Warn’`d by the feer, to her offended name 

We rais'd, and dedicate this wond’rous frame. Drydens Æn. 

2. To appropriate folemnly to any perfon or purpofe. 

There cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many, 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Ladies, a gen’ral welcome from his grace 

Salutes you all: this night he dedicates 

To fair content and you. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

He went to lcarn the profeffion of a foldier, to which he 


had dedicated himfelf. Clarendon, 
Bid her inftant wed, 
And quict dedicate her remnant life 
‘To the juft dutics of an humble wife. Prior. 


3. To infcribe to a patron. 
He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated them to the 
lord Burghley. Peacham on Poetry. 
6L DE’'DICATE. 
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Dr'picate. adi, [from the verb.] Confecrate; devote; dedi- 
cated ; appropriate. 
Prayers from preferved fouls, 

From fatting maids, whofe names are devicate 

Vo nothing temporal. — Shake/peare’s Meafure for Mesfure. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus affigned unto him, 
leavcth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, 
which are given us for our worldly neceflities, and becometh 
as a thing dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 

DEDICA'TION. n.f. [d dicatio, Latin. } 
1. The a&t of dedicating to any being or purpofe; confecration ; 
folemn appropriation. 

it cannot be laid to many mens charge, that they have been 
fo curious as to trouble bifhops with placing the firft ftone in 
the churches ; or fo fcrupulous as, after the erc&tion of them, 
to make any great ado for their dedication. Hooker, b.v. f. 12. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glorious as that 
under the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 49. 

2. A fervile addrefs to a patron. 
Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full blown Bufo, puff’d by ev'ry quill ; 

Fed by foft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope, Epi/?. xi. 

Devica’tor. n. f. [from dedicate.) ne who: infcribes his 
work to a patron with compliment and fervility. 
Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful fatyrsy 
And flattery to fulfome dédicators. Popes Ejjay on Criticifm. 
DE'DICA TORY. adj. [from dedicate.] Compofing a dedication ; 
complimental ; adulatory. 

Thus I fhould begin my epiftle, if it were a dedicatory one ; 
but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

DEDIY'TION. n. f. [ded.tio, Latin.] The a& of yielding up any 
thing ; furrendry. 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations agreed between the conqucror and the 
conquered. Hales Hiftory of the Common Law. 

To DEDUCE. v.a. [detuco, Latin. ] 
1. Todrawin a regular connected feries, from one time or one 
event to another. 
O goddefs, fay, fhall I deduce my rhimes 

From the dire nation in its early times! 

2. TO form a regular chain of confequential prepofitions. 

Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, fo as that the following {hall 
naturally rife from the foregoing. 
Lend me your fong, ye nightingales! OH pour 

The mazy-running foul of melody 

Into my varied verfe! while I deduce, 

From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 

The fymphony of Spring. Thomfon’s Spring, 1. 575. 

Depu’cement. n. f. [from deduce.] The thing deduced ; the 
colle&tion of reafon; confequential prepofition. 

Praife and prayer are his due worfhip, and the reft of thofe 
deducencent:, which I am confident are the remote effects of 
revelation. Dryden's Pref. to Rel. Laici. 

Depu'cisre. adj. [from deduce.] Collectible by reafon ; ĉon- 
fequential; difcoverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet 
fhall we evidence it but from few. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The general character of the new earth is paradifaical, and 
tle particular charaéter that it hath no fea; and both are ap- 
parently deducible from its formation. Burnet’s Theo. of the Earth, 

So far, therefore, as confcience reports any thing agrecable 
to, or deducible from thefe, it is to be hearkened to. South, 

All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible 
from, the complex idea of thrce lines, including a fpace. Locke. 

Denu'cive. adj. [from deduce. ] Performing the aét of de- 
duction. Dia. 

To DEDU'CT. v.a. [deduco, Latin. ] 

1. To fubftract ; to take away ; to cut off; to defalcate. 

We deduct from the computation of our years, that part of 
our time which is fpent in incogitancy of infancy. Norris, 

2. To feparate ; to difpart; to divide. Now notin ufe. 
Having yet, in his deduéted fpright, 

Some fparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spenfer. 
Denu’crion. n. f. [dedutiio, Lat.] Confequential colleGion ; 
confequence; prepofition drawn from principles premifed. 

Out of feripture fuch duties may be duduced, by fome kind 
of confequence, as by long circuit of deduction it may be that 
even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 
Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch deductions 
fiom it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reafon, well 
informed, can make. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion, 

That by diverfity of motions we fhould fpell out things not 
rcfembled by them, we muft attribute to fome fecret deluétion; 
but what this deduction fhould be, or by what mediums this 

knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glanv, Scepf. 

You have laid the experiments together in fuch a way, and 
made fuch deductions from them, as I have not hitherto met 
with, : Boyles Scept, Chym. 


Pope. 
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All crofs and diftafteful humours are cither exprefly, or hy 
clear confequence and deduclion, forbidden in the New Tef- 
tament. Tillotfon, Sermon 5, 

A reflection fo obvious, that natural inftinét feems to have 
fuggefted it even to thofe who never much attended to deduc- 
tions of reafon. Rogers, Serm. 19. 

2. That which is deducted ; defalcation. 
Bring then thefe bleffings to a ftri& account ; 
Make fair deduétiens, fce to what they mount. Pope's Effays. 
Denv’crive. adj. [from dedu.] Deducible; that which is 
or may be deduced from a pofition premifed. 
Depu'crivery. adv. [from deductive.) Confequentially ; by 
regular deduction; by a regular train of ratiocination. 

There is fcarce a popular errour paffant in our days, which 
is not either directly exprefled, or deductively contained in this 
work, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 8. 

DEED. 2. f. [dxb, Saxon; daed, Dutch. ] 
1. Action, whether good or bad; thing done. 
From loweft place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed. Shake/peare, 
The monfter nought reply’d; for words were vain, 

And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. Dryden, 

‘The fame had not confented to the counfel and deed. Luke. 

We are not fecluded from the expeétation of reward for our 
charitable deeds. Smalridge’s Sermons, 

2. Exploit; performance. 
1, on the other fide, 
Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds ; 
The deeds them{elves, though mute, fpoke loud the doer. Milt. 
Thoufands were there in darker fame that dwelt, 

Whofe deeds fome nobler poem thall adorn. Dryd. Aun. Mir. 

3. Power of aétion; agency. 
Nor knew I not 

To be with will and deed created free. Milt. Paradife Loft. 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. 

They defire, with ftrange abfurdity, that to the fame fenate 
it fhould belong 'o give full judgment in matter of excommu- 
nication, and to abfolve whom it pleafed them, clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. Fooker’s Preface. 

5. Written evidence of any legal a&. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was im- 
peached to be fraudulent. Bacon, 

He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes the deeds, by 
which he holds his eftate, upon the face of a river. South. 

6. Fact; reality; the contrary to fiction: whence the word indeed. 
O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 

The ftage arife, and the big clouds defcend ; 

So now in very deed I might behold 

The pond’rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 

Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee’s Oedipus. 

Drr'DLEss. adj. [from deed.] Unaćłive; without action; 
without exploits. 
Speaking in deeds, and deedle/s in his tongue. Shakefpeare. 
Inftantly, he cry’d, your female difcord end, 
Ye deedle/s boafters! and the fong attend. Popes Odyffey. 
To DEEM. v.n. part. dempt, or deemed. [de:ngan, Gothick ; 
doemen, Dutch; seman, Saxon.] To judge; to conclude 
upon confideration ; to think; to opine; to determine. 
Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 
For which th’ Idean ladies difagrecd, 
"Till partial Paris dempt it Venus’ due. 
Do me not dy, 
Ne decem thy force by fortune’s doom unjuft, 
That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laid in duft. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. flanz. 12, 
But they that fkill not of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire, 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 

But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spenfer, Sonnet 84. 

So natural is the union of religion with juftice, that we 
may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. Hooker. 

He, who to be deem’d 
A god, leap’d fondly into Etna flames. Milt. Parad. Lof. 
Thefe bleffings, friend, a deity beftow’d ; 
For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryd, Virg. Paf. 
Nature difturb’d, 
Is deen?d vindi&tive to have chang’d her courfe. Th:mfon. 
Derm. x. f [from the verb. } Judgment; furmife; opinion. 
Not now in ule. 
Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 
—I true! how now? what wicked. deem is this? Shake/pear. 
DEE’'MSTER. n. f. [from deem] A judge: a word yet in ufe in 
Jerfey and the Ife of Man. 
DEEP. adj. [deep, Saxon. ] 
1. Having length downwards ; defcending far ; profound. 
All trees in high and fandy grounds are to be fet decp, and 
in watery grounds more fhallow. Bacsn’s Natural Hijlory. 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 
And twice as decp as carth is diftant from the fkies. Dryden. 
2. Low in fituation ; not high. 
. Meafured from the furface downward. 
Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the fea ina diving veflel, 
found, 
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found, in a clear fun-fhine day, that when he was funk many 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the fun fhone directly, appeared of a red colour. Newt. 
4. Entering far; piercing a grvat way. 
This avarice 
Strikes diper; grows with marc. pernicious root. Sh. Afach. 
For, even in that feafon of the year, the ways in that vale 
were very decp. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Thou haft not ftrength fuch labours to fultain: 

Drink hellcbore, my boy ! drink deep, and feour thy brain. 
Dryden's Perf. Sat. 
5. Far from the outer part. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread, 

Deep ambutfh’d in her filent den does lie. Dryd. dnn. Mirab. 
6. Not fuperficial ; not obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the fenfe lies deep, the mind 
muft {top and buckle to it, and ftick upon it with labour and 
thought, and clofe contemplation. Locke. 

- Sagacious ; penetrating ; having the power to enter far into 


a fubject. 
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Who hath not heard it fpoken, 

How-decp you were within the books of heav’n! — Shake/p. 
The ipirit of decp prophecy fhe hath. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
He’s meditating with two deep divines. Shake/p. Rich. IIL. 

- Hein my ear 

Vented much policy and projects deep 

Of encmies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plaufible to the world, to me worth naught. Milt. Par. Reg. 

Ido not difcover the helps which this great man of deep 
thought mentions. Locke. 

8. Full of contrivance; politick; infiduous. 
When I have moft need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and fuli of guile, 
Be he to me. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 
9: Grave; folemn. 
O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee, 

But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds, : 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shake/p. Rich. INT. 
Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 

With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryden's Silenius. 

1c. Dark coloured. i 
With deeper brown the grove was overfpread. Dryd. Fab, 
11. Having a great degree of ftilnefs, or gloom, or fadnefs. 
Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of their libe- 
tality. 2 Cor. viii. 2. 
_ And the Lord God caufed a deep feep to fall upon Adam. 
Gen, ii. 21. 
12. Bafs; grave in found. 

The founds made by buckets in a well, are decper 
and fuller than if the like percuffion were made in the open 
-alr. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 152. 

Deep. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Thefea; the main; the abyfs of waters; the ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 
who fheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 

From greedy man, lies fafer in the deep. 

Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 

Thefe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Popes Ody/f. 

2. The moft folemn or ftill part. 
There want not many that do fear, 
In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak. Shakefpeare. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak. Ful. Caf. 
Virgin face divine, 
Attracts the haplefs youth through ftorms and waves, 
Alone in deep of night. Philips. 
To DEEPEN. v.a. [from deep. ] 
1. To make deep; to fink far below the furface. 
< The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and deepen the bed 
of the Tiber. Addifon’s Travels. 
2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. 

You muft deepen your colours fo, that the orpiment may 

be the higheft. Peacham on Drawing. 
3. To make fad or gloomy. See DEEP. adj. 
Her gloomy prefencc faddens all the fcene, 

Shades ev'ry flow’r, and darkens ev'ry green, 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

DEEP-MOUTHED. adj. [deep and mouth.] Having a hoarfe and 
loud voice. i 
' Huntfman, I charge thec, tender well my hounds ; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-moutk’d Brach. Shake/p. 
Behold the Englifh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe fhouts and claps outvoice that decp-mouth'd fea. Shat. 
Then toils for beafts, and lime for birds were found, 

And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreft walks furround. Dryden. 
Hills, dales, and forefts far behind remain, 

While the warm fcent draws on the deep-mouth'd train. Gay. 

DEEP-MU'SING. adj. [deep and mu/e.] Contemplative; loft in 
thought. 
But he deep-mufing o’er the mountains ftray’d, 
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-Through mazy thickets of the woodland fhade. Pope's Ody 
De'erLY. adj. [from decp. } 
1. Toa great depth; far below the furface. 
Fear is a pafiion that is moft deeply rooted in our natures, 
and flows immediately from the principle of felf-prefervation. 
Tillotjon, Serm. 1. 
Thofe imprefions were made when the brain was more 
fufceptive of them: they have been deeply engraven at the 
proper feafon, and therefore they remain. /atts’s Improvement. 
2. With great ftudy or fagacity; not fuperficially; not care- 
Iefly ; profoundly. 
3. Sorrowfully ; folemnly ; with a great degree of ferioufnefs or 
fadnefs. 
He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mark viii. 12. 
Klockins fo deeply hath {worn ne’er more to come 
In bawdy-houfe, that he dares not go home. 
Upon the deck our careful general ftood, 
And deeply mus’d on the fucceeding day. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 
Having taken of the deep'y red juice of buckthorn berries; 
I let it drop upon white paper. Beyle on Colours. 
5. In a high decree. 
To keep his promife with him, he had deeply offended both 
his nobles and people. Bacon's Henry VII. 
De’epness. n.f. (from deep.] Entrance far below the furface ; 
profundity; depth. 
Cazzianer iet forward with great toil, by reafon of tho 
deepnejs of the way and heavinefs of the great ordnance. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Some fell upon ftony placcs, and they withered, becaufe 
they had no deepne/s of earth. Matt. xiii. 5- 
Deer. n.f. [beon, Saxon; thier, Teutonick 5 ips Greek. ] 
That clafs of animals which is hunted for venifon, contain- 
ing many fubordinate fpecies. 
You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open 
my lodge. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 
The pale that held my lovely deer. Wailer. 
To DEFA‘CE. v.a. [defaire, Krench.] To deftroy ; to raze; 
to ruin; to disfigure. 


Donne. 


Fatal this marriage, 
Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, 
Undping all. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iis 
Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond. Shake/peare. 
Whofe ftatues, freezes, columns broken lie, 


And, though defac’d, the wonder of the eye. Dryden. 
One nobler wretch can only rife ; 
Tis he whofe fury fhall deface 
The ftoick’s image in this piece. Prior. 
Dera'cemenT. n. J. [from deface] Violation; injury 3 


rafure; abolition; deftruction. 

But what is this image, and how is it defaced? The poor 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity 5 
and the defacement, fin. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Dera’cer. n.f. [from deface.) Deftroyer; abolifher; vio- 
later. 
That foul defacer of God's handywork, 
Thy womb lect loofe, to chafe us to our graves. Sh. R. IM. 
DEFAILANCE. n.f. [defatilane, French.] Failure; mifcar- 
riage: a word not in ufe. 

‘The affections were the authors of that unhappy defar- 
lance. Glan. See’ f. c 2. 

To DEFA'LCATE. v.a. [from falx falcis, a fickle; defalgucr, 
French.] To cut off; to lop; to take away part of a pen- 
fion or falarv. lt is generally ufed of money. 

DEFALCA’TION. n.f [from defalcae.} Diminution; abate- 
ment; excifion of any part of a cuftomary allowance. 

The tea table is fet forth with its cuftomary bill of fare, 
and without any defulcation. Add:fon’s Spectator, N°. 487. 

To DEFA’LK. v.a. [See DEFALCATE.] To cut off; to 
lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but to make fome 
other more guftful. Decay of Picty. 

Derama’Tion. n. f. [from defame.] The act of detaming or 
bringing infamy upon another; calumny ; reproach; cenfure ; 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of reproachful fpeeches, or con- 
tumelious language of any one, with an intent of raifing an 
ill fame of the party thus reproached; and this extends to 
writing, as by defamatory libels; and alfo to deeds, as by re- 
proachful pottures, figns and geftures. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee; 

’Tis defamation but to fay, thats he Dryden's Juv. Sat. 

Many dark and intricate motives thcre are to detraction 
and defamation, and many malicious fpies are fearching into 
the actions of a great man. Addijon's Spectator, NAE 5G: 

Dera’mMatory. adj. [fromdefame.] Calumnious; tending to 
defame ; unjuflly cenforious ; libellous; falfely fatirical. 

The mott eminent fin is the {preading of defamatory reports. 

Government of the Tongue, feet. 5. 

Auguftus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, made an 
edi&t againft lampoons and fatyrs, and defamatory writings. 

; Dryden’s Juv. Dedication, 

To DEFAME. v.a, [de and fama, Latin.) To make infa- 


mous; 
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mous; to cenfure falfely in publick; to deprive of honour ; 
to difhonour by reports; to libel; to calumniute; to deflroy 
reputation by either acts or words. 

I heard the defaming of many. Fer. XX. (Or 

They live as if they profeflud Chriflianity merely in {pight, 
to defame it. Decay of Piety, 

My guilt thy growing virtucs did defame; 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifh’d name. Drydens En, 

Dera'Me. x. f. [from the verb.] Difgrace; difhonour. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death, 
And hung their conquer’d arms for more defame 
On gallowtrees. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. fran. 26. 

Dera’mER. 7. f. [from defame.] One that injures the repu- 
tation of another ; a detracter ; a calumniator. 

It may be a ufeful trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
the defamer has not the lefs crime. Government of the Tongue. 

To DEFA'TIGATE. v. a. [defatigo, Latin.] To weary; to 
tire. Dif. 

DEFATIGA'TION, n. f. [ defatigatio, Latin.] Wearinefs; 
fatigue. Di. 

DEFAULT- 7». f: [ defaut, French.] 

1. Omiffion of that which we ought to do; negle&t. 

2. Crime; failure; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by the default of go- 
Vernours than the peoples. Haywood. 
We that know what ’tis to faft and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. Shak. Com. of Errours. 
Let me not rafhly call in doubt 
Divine prediction: what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill’d, but through mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of, but myfelf? Milt. Agoniffes. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other 
mens defaults. Swift. 
3. Defect; want. 
In default of the king’s pay, the forces were laid upon the 
fubjeét. Davies on Ireland. 
Cooks could make artificial birds and fithes, in default of 
the real ones. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. [In law.} Non-appearance in court at a day afigned. Cowel. 

To DEFa’uLt. v.a. [from the noun.] To fail in perform- 
ing any contract or ftipulation; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract. 

DEFE’ASANCE. 'n. f. [defaifance, French. ] 

1. The act of annulling or abrogating any contract or ftipu- 
lation. 

2. Dvfeafance is a condition annexed to an act; as to an obli- 
gation, a recognifance, or ftatute, which performed by the 
obligee, or the cognizce, the aét is difabled and made void, 
as if it had never been done. Cowel. 

3. The writing in which a defcafance is contained. 

'4. A defeat; conqueft; the act of conquering; the flate of 
being conquered. Obfolete. 

That.hoary king, with all his train, 
Being arrived, where that champion ftout, 
After his foe’s defeafarce, did remain, 
Hira goodly grects, and fair does entertain. Fairy Queen. 

DEFE’ASIBLE. adj. [from defaire, Fr. to make void.| ‘I hat 
which may be annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a defvafible title, fo was never 
well fettled. Davies on Ireland. 

DEFEAT. n. f. [from defaire, French.] 

1. The overthrow of an army. 

End Marlb’rough’s work, and finifh the defeat. Addifin. 

2. Act of deftruction ; deprivation. 

A king, upon whofe life 

Adamn’d defeat was made. 
To Dere’ar. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To overthrow. 

Ye gods, ye make the weak moft ftrong ; 
Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shake. Jul. Cefar. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord 
Mountjoy. Bacon on the War with Spain. 

2. To fruftrate. 


Shakejpeare’s Hamlet. 


To his accufations 
He pleaded ftill not guilty, and alleg’d 
Many fharp reafons to defcat the law. 
Death, 
'Fhen due by fentence when thou did’ft tranferefs, 
Defeated of his feizure, many days, 
Giv’n thee of grace. Miltons Paradife Loft, bi. 1254, 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 
You fkulk’d. Dryden's Virg. Paft. 3. 
He finds himfelf naturally to dread a fuperior Being, that 
can defeat all his defigns, and difappoint all his hopes. Tillot/on. 
3. To abolith, 
Dere’aturc. n. f. [from de and feature.] Change of feature ; 
alteration of countenance. 
Grief hath chang’d me, 
And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand, 
Hath written {trange defeatures in my face, 


To DEFECATE, v a. [defecco, Jatin. 


Shakef. Henry VIII, 
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t. To purge liquors from lees or foulnefs ; to purify ; to cleanfe, 
I prattifed a way to defecate the dark and muddy oil of 
amber. Boyle's Hiflory of Firmnef;., 
‘The blood is not fufficiently defecated or clarified, but re- 
mains muddy. Harvey on Confumptions, 
Provide a brazen tube 
Jaflext ; felf-tauglit and voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, through the vent 
Afcending; then, by downward tract convey’d, 
Spouts into fubjeét veflels, lovely clear. Philips. 
2. To purify from any extrancous or noxious mixture; to clear ; 
to brighten. 
We defecate the notion from materiality, and abftract quan- 
tity, place, and all kind of corporcity from it. Glanv. Scepf. 
We are puzzled with contradictions, which are no abfur- 
dities to defecate faculties. Glanv. Scepf. c. 13. 
DEʻFECATE. adj. [from the verb.}] Purged from lecs or 
foulnefs. 
This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleafine golden 
colour. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Dereca’TIONn. n. f [defacatio, Latin.] Purification; the a& 
of clearing or purifying. 
The fpleen and liver are obftructed in their offices of defe- 
cation, whence vicious and dreggifa blood. Harvey on Confum, 
DEFE'CT. n. f. [defectu:, Latin. ] 
1. Want; abfence of fomcthing neceffary ; infufficiency ; the 
fault oppofed to fuperfluity. 
Errors have been corrected, and defvé?s fupplied. 
Had this ftrange energy been lefs, 
Defeé? had been as fatal as excefs. 
2. Failing; want. 


Davies, 
Blackmore’s Creation. 


Oft ’tis fcen 
Our mean fecures us, and our mere defec?s 
Prove our commodities. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
3. A fault; miftake; error. 
We had rather follow the perfeStions of them whom we 
like not, than in defeé?s refemble them whom we love. /Jcoxer. 
You praife yourtclf, 
By laying defects of judgment tome. Shakef. Ant. and Cleop. 
Truft not yourfelf; but your defeé?s to know, 
Make ufe of ev’ry friend—and ev'ry foe. Pope's Efay. 
4. Any natural imperfection ; a blemifh; a failure. 

Men, through fome defeć? in the organs, want words, yet 

fail not to exprefs their univerfal ideas by figns. Locke. 
To Dere’ct. v. n. [from the noun.] Tobe deficient; to fall 
{hort of; to fail. Obfolete. 

Some loft themfelves in attempts above humanity, yet the 
enquiries of moft defected by the way, and tired within the 
fober circumference of knowledge. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

DerectierLity. 2. f. [from defectible.] The ftate of failing; 
deficiency ; imperfection. 

The corruption of things corruptible depends upon the in- 
trinfecal defeétibility of the conneétion or union of the parts of 
things corporeal, which is rooted in the very nature of the 
things. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

DEFE'CTIBLE. adj. [from defed?. ] 
1. Imperfeét; deficient; wanting, 

‘The extraordinary perfons, thus highly favoured, were for 

a great part of their lives in a defec?ibic condition. Hale, 
Dere’crion. n.f. [defectio, Latin.] 
1, Want; failure. 
2. A falling away; apoftacy. 

This dcfcétion and falling away from God was firft found in 
angels, and afterwards in men. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

If we fall away after tafting of the good word of God, how 
criminal muít fuch a defection be? Atrerbury's Sermons. 

But there is more evil owing to our original defeétion from 
God, and the foolifh and evil difpofitions that are found in 
fallen man. Watts’s Logick. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or ftate; revolt. 

He was diverted and drawn from hence by the general de- 
feétion of the whole realm. Davies on Ireland. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants, 
but of fome perverfenefs and defection in the very nation it- 
felf. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Dere'cTIve. adj. [from defectivus, Latin.) 
1. Full of defects; imperfect; not fufficient; not adequate to 
the purpofe. 

It fubjects them to all the difeafes depending upon a defec- 
tive projectile motion of the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, that this is the 
beft of four or five hypothefes propofed, which are all de- 
feitive. Locke. 

If it renders us perfect in one accomplifhment, it generally 
leaves us defeflive in another. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 255- 

2. Faulty; vitious; blameable. À 

Our tragedy writers have becn notorioufly defective in 

giving proper fentiments to the perfons theyintroduce. /ddi/. 
Dere'crvive or deficient Nouns [in grammar. ]  Indeclinable 
nouns, or fuch as want a number, or fome particular cafe. 
Dere’ctive Merb [in grammar.] A verb which wants fome of 

its tenfes. 
2 DEFE‘CTIVENESS. 
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DEFE'CTIVENESS. 7. f. [from defeffive.] Want; the ftate of 
being imperfect; fuultinefs. 

The lownefs often opens the building in breadth, or the 
defeclivenels of fome other particular makes any fingle part 
appear in perfection. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

DEFENCE. n. j. [(defenfio, Latin. } 
1. Guard; protection ; fecurity. 

Rehoboam dwelt in Jcrufalem, and built cities for defence 
in Judah. 2 Chro. ii. 5. 

The Lord is your proteStion and {trong ftay, a defence from 
heat, and a cover from the fun. kccluf. xxxiv. 16. 

Re thou my ftrong rock for an houfe of defence to fave 
me. BJSRZXI. 2! 

Againtt all this there feems to be no defence, but that of 

fupporting one eftablifhed form of doétrine and difcipline. Sw. 
2. Vindication; juftification; apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. 

The youthful prince 

With fcorn replied, and made this bold defence. 

3. Prohibition: this is a fenfe merely French. 

Severe defences may be made againft wearing any linnen 

under a certain breadth. Temple. 
4. Refittance. 
5- [In law.] The defendant’s reply after declaration produced. 
6. [In fortincation.} The part that flanks another work. 
Dere/Ncevess. adj. [from defence ] 
1. Naked; unarmed ; unguarded; not provided with defence ; 

unprepared. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whofe chance on thefe defencele{s doors may feize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe, 

Guard them, and him within protcét from harms. Ailton. 

My fifter is not fo defencele/s left 
As you imagine: fhe has a hidden ftreneth 
Which you remember not. 
Ah me! that fear 
Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my dsfencele/s head. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. x. 1. 815. 
On a flave difarm’d, 
Defencele/s, and fubmitted to my rage, 
A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 
2. Impotent; unable to make refiftance. 
Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ftrength againft a weak defencele/s boy? Addif. Ovid. 
To DEFEND. v.a. [defendo, Latin ; defendre, French.) 
1. To ftand in defence of ; to protect; to fupport. 

There arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of Puah. Judg. 

Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: defend me 
from them that rife up againft me. ARNT: 

Heav’n defend your fouls, that you think ' 

I will your ferious and great bufinefs icant. Shate/p. Othello. 

2. To vindicate; to uphold; to aflert ; to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God’s affiftance, is able to 
defend licrfelf againft all her majefty’s enemies and allies put 
together. Swifts Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 

3- To fortify ; to fecure. 
And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends, 
And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. Drydens Æ neis. 
4. To prohibit; to forbid. [defendre, French. ] 
Where can you fay, in any manner, age, 

That ever God defended marriage ? 

O fons! like one of us, man is become 

To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 

Of that defended fruit. Miltons Paradife Loft, h. xi. 1.56. 

The ufe of it is little practifed, and in fome places 
defended by cuftoms or laws. Len ple. 

5. To maintain a place, or caufe, againft thofe that attack it. 
DEFE'NDARLE. adj. [from defend.] That may be defended. 
Dere/NDANT. adj. [from defendo, Latin:] Deferfive; fit for 
defence. 
Line and new repair our towns of war 

With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shake/p. 
DEFENDANT. x. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. He that defends againft aflailants. 

Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans might more 
conveniently fight with the defendants on the wall, thofe alfo 
were broken by his engines. Wilkinss Math, Mag. 

2. [In law.] The perfon accufed or fued. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th’ appellant and defendant. Shak. Henry VI. 
Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant. Hudibras. 
Dere’nver. n.f [defenfor, Latin. ] 
1. One that defends ; a champion. 
You have the power ftill 

To banith your defenders, "till at length 

Your ignorance deliver you, 

As moft abated captives, to fome nation 

‘That won you without blows. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Do’ft thou not mourn our pow’r employ’d in vain, 


And the defenders of our city flain? Dryden. 
VoL. I. 
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z. An aflerter ; a vindicator. , " 
Undoubtedly there is no way fo effectual to betray the truth; 
as to procure it a weak defender. South's Sermons. 
3. [In law.] An advocate; one that defends another in a court 
of juftice. 
Derensa’TIve. x. f. [from defence.] 
1. Guard; defence. 

A very unfafe defenfative it is againft the fury of the lions 
and furely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which 
Pliny doth place in cock-broth, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

If the bifhop has no other defen/atives but excommunica- 
tion, no other power but that of the keys, he may furrender 
up his paftoral ítaff. South's Sermons. 

2. [In furgery.] A bandage, plaifter, or the like, ufed to fecure 
a wound from outward violence. 
DEFE’NsIBLE. adj. [from defence.] That may be defended, 
A field, 

Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name, 

Did feem to make d&fen/ible. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. tis 

They muft make themfelves defenfible, both againft the na- 
tives and againft ftrangers. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of the moft 
defenfible cities in the world, I informed myfclf in what its 
{trength confifts. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

2. Juftifiable; right; capable of vindication. 

I conceive it very defen/ible to difarm an adverfary, and dif- 

able him from doing mifchief. Collier. 
Dere'nsive. adj. [defenfif, Fr. from defendens, Latin.] 
1. That ferves to defend; proper for defence ; not offenfive. 

He would not be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence, 
but only to itand upon the beft defenfive guard he could Sidney. 

My unpreparcdnefs for war, teftifies for me, that I am fet 
on the defenfive part. King Charles. 

Defenfive arms lay by, as ufelefs here, 

Where mafly balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. Waller. 

2. Ina ftate or pofture of defence. 
What ftood, recoil’d, 

Defenfive {carce, or with pale fear furpriz’ds 

Fled ignominious. 

Dere’nsive. x. f. [from the adjedtive. ] 
1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears, are true defenfives, as 

well as on aétual invafions. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
2. State of defence. 

His majefty, not at all difmayed, refolved to ftand upon 

the defenfive only. Clarendon, b. viii. 
DEFE'NSIVELY, adv. [from defenfive ] In a dcfenfive manner. 
DEFE'NST. part. paff [from defence.] Defended. Obfolete. 

Stout men of arms, and with their guide of power, 
Like Troy’s old town, defenf? with Ilion’s tow’r. Fairfax. 
To DEFER. v.n. [from differo, Latin. ] 
1. To put off; to delay to aċt, 
He will not long defer 

To vindicate the glory of his name 

Againft all competition, nor will long | 

Endure it. Milton's Agoniftes, l. 473. 

Inure thyfelf by times to the love and practice of good 
deeds; for the longer thou deferef? to be acquainted with them, 
the lefs every day thou wilt find thyfelf difpofed to them. Atterb. 

2. To pay deference or regard to another’s opinion: 
To DEFE’R. v. a. 
1. To withold; to delay: 

Defer the premis’d boon, the goddefs cries, 

Celeftial azure brightning in the eyes. Pope’s Odyffey, b.i: 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more conve- 
nient time of peace and leifure. Swift, 

2. To refer to; to leave to another’s judgment and deter- 
mination. 

The commiffioners deferred the matter unto the earl of 
Northumberland, who was the principal man of authority in 
thofe parts. Bacon's Henry VII. 

De'FERENCE. n. f. [deference, French.] 
1. Regard; refpect. 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horace in 
lyric poetry, but out of deference to his friends he attempted 
neither. Drydens Juven. Dedicat. 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, by obferving 
thofe perfons, for whofe wifdom and goodnefs he has the 
greatelt deference, to be of a contrary fentiment. Swift. 

2. Complaifance ; condefcenfion. 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplaifant to others ; 


fo that he has no deference for their inclinations, tempers, or 
conditions. Locke. 


3. Submifiion. 

Moft of our fellow-fubjeéts are guided either by the preju- 
dice of education, or a deference to the judgment of thofe 
who, perhaps, in their own heart% dilapprove the opinions 
which they induftrioufly fpread among the multitude. Addifon. 

DE'FERENT. adj. [from deferens, of defero, Latin.) That car- 
rics up and down. 

‘The figura pipes or Concaves, through which 
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founds pafs, or of other bedies deferent, conduce to the variety 
and alteration of the found. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 220. 

DE'FERENT. 1. f. [from the adjective.] That which carries ; 
that which conveys, 

It is certain, however it crofles the received opinion, that 
founds may be created without air, though air be the moft 
favourable deferent of founds. Bacon’s Natural I1iftory. 

DEFER RN'TS [in furgery.} Certain veflels in the human body, 
appointed for the conveyance of humours from one place to 
another, Chambers. 

DEFIANCE. n. f. [from deff, French.] 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. 

The firey Tybalt, with his fword prepar’d, 
Which, as he breath’d defiance to my cars, 
He fwung about his head.  Shate/peare’s Romeo and Julie’. 
Nor is it juft to bring 

A war, without a juft defiance made. Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment good. 

3. Expreffion of abhorrence or contempt. 

‘The Novatian herefy was very apt to attract well meaning 
fouls, who, feeing it bad fuch exprefs defiance to apoftacy’, 
could not fufpect that it was itfelf any defection from the 
faith. Decay of Piety. 

No body will fo openly bid defiance to common fente, as to 
afirm vifible and direct contradictions. Locke. 

DEFICIENCE. }n. J. [from deficio, Latin.] Defect; fail- 

DEFI'CIENCY. § ing; imperfection. 

Scaliger, finding a defect in the reafon of Ariftotle, intro- 
duceth one of no lefs deficiency himfelf. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thou in thyfelf art perfect, and in thee rà 

Is no deficience found. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. viii. l. 415. 

We fhall find, in our own natures, too great evidence of 
intelle€tual defictence, and deplorable confeflions of human 
ignorance. Glanv. Scetf. c. 3. 

What great deficicnce is it, if we come fhort of others ? 

Strat’s Sermons. 

The chara€ters of comedy and tragedy are never to bc 
made perfect, but always to be drawn with fome fpecks of 
frailty and deficience, fuch as they have been defcribed to us in 
hiftory. Dryden's Dufrefioy, Pref. 

2: Want; fomething lefs than is neceflary. 

What is to be confidered in this cafe, is chiefly, if there 
be a fufficient fulnefs or deficiency of blood, for ditterent me- 
thods are to be taken. Arbuthnst on Diet. 

There is ne burden laid upon our pofterity, nor any defi- 
ciency to be hereafter made up by ourfelves, which has been 
our cafe in fo many other fubfidies. Add:fon’s Freeholder. 

DEFICIENT. adj. [deficiens, from deficio, Latin.) Failing; 
wanting ; defective ; imperfect. 

O woman! beft are all things as the will 

Of God ordain’d them: his creating hand 

Nothing imperfeé or deficient left. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

Figures are either fimple or mixed: the fimple be either 
circular or angular; and of circular, cither complete, as cir- 
cles, or deficient, as ovals. Vatton s Architec. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the 
former beauties. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 

Several views, poftures, ftands, turns, limitations and ex- 
ceptions, and feveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 
we have either none, or very deficient names, are diligently to 
be ftudied. Lake. 

Deri‘crent Verbs. See DEFECTIVE Verbs. 

Deri’crent Nouns. See DerectTive Nouns. 

Derrcrent Numbers [in arithmetick] are thofe numbers whofe 
parts, added together, make Iefs than the integer, whofe 
parts they are. Chambers. 

Deri’er. x. fi [from defi, French.] A challenger; a con- 
tcemner; onc that dares and defes. 

Is it not then high time that the laws fhould provide, by 
the moft prudent and effectual means, to curb thofe bold and 
infolent defers of heaven. Tillotfon, Serm. 3. 

To DEFT'LE. v. a. [ayilan, Sax. from ful, foul.) 

1. To make foul or impure; to make nafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our land by 
the name of -pitch : this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 

He is juftly reckoned among the greateft prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defiled by mcan and dirty 
hands. Swift's Letter concerning the Sacramental Teji. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually impure. 

That which dicth of itfelf he fhall not cat, to defile himfelf 
therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither fhall he defile himfelf for his father, Lev. xxi. r1. 

3- To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 

i Ev’ry objecét his offence revil’d, 
~The hufband murder’d, and the wife d fil'd. 

4: Totaint; to corrupt ; to vitiate ; tomake guilty. 

Forgetfulnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, adultery and 
fhamelefs uncleannefs. Wifd. xiv. 26. 

God requires rather that we fhould die than defile ourfelves 
with impietics Stillingflect. 

Let not any inftanccs of fin defile your requefts. Wake. 
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To DEFILE. v.n. [deffilery French] To march; to go off 
file by file. 

Derive. n. f. [defile Fr. from file, a linc of foldiers, which 
is derived from filum, athread.] A narrow pailage; a long 
narrow pafs; a lane. 

There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to ufe the military 
term, where the partifans ufed to encounter. Addif. Spectator; 

DEFI/LEMENT. n. j. [from defile.) The ftate of being defiled; 
the act of dcfiling; naftinefs; pollution; corruption; dee 
fedution. 

Luft, 

By unchafte looks, loofe geftures, and foul talk, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton. 

‘Ihe unchafte are provoked to fee their vice expofed, and 
the chafte cannot rake into fuch filth without danger of de- 
filement. Spectator, N°. 286. 

Deri‘Ler. n. fi [from defile.] One that defiles ; a corrupter ; 
a violater. 

At the laft tremenduous day I fhall hold forth in my arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
defiler. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 128. 

DEFI'NABLE. adj. [from define. ] 

1. That which may be defined; capable of definition. 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife define, than 
by faying it is infinite, as if infinite were definable, or infi- 
nity a fubject for our narrow underftanding. Dryden. 

2. That which may be afcertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queftion 
is, whether that time be definab.e or no. Burnet’s Theor;. 

To DEFINE. v.a. [definio, Lat. definir, French. ] 

1, To give the definition ; to explain a thing by its qualities and 
circumftances. 

Whofe lofs can’ft thou mean, 

That do’ft fo well their miferies define ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Though defining be thought the proper way to make known 
the proper fignification, yet there are fome words that will 
not be defined. Locke. 

2. To circumfcribe; to mark the limit; to bound. 

When the rings, or fome parts of them, appeared only 
black and white, they were very diftinét and well defined, and 
the blacknefs feemed as intenfe as that of the central fpot. Newt. 

To Deri/NE. v. n. To determine; to decide; to decree. 

The unjuft judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amifs of lands and properties. Bacon, Eff. 57. 

Deriner. x. f. [from define.] One that explains; one that 
defcribes a thing by its" qualities. 

Your God, forfooth, is found 

Incomprehenfible and infinite ; 

But is he therefore found? Vain fearcher! no: 

Let your imperfect definition fhow, 

That nothing you, the weak definer, know. 

DEFINITE. adj. [from definitus, Latin.] 

1. Certain; limited; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, by 
your means, had the fight of the goddefs, who in-a definite 
compafs can fet forth infinite beauty. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Exact; precife. 

Ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 

Be wifely definite. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet forth, in 
the accufatory libel or inquifition, which fucceeds in the place 
of accufation, fome certain and definite time. Ayliffe's Parerg. 

De'Finite. n. f. [from the adjective.) Thing explained or 
defined. 

If thefe things are well confidered, fpecial baftardy is no- 
thing elfe but the definition of the general; and the general, 


Prior. 


again, is nothing elfe but a definite of the {pecial. Ayliffe. 
De’/FINITENESS. x. fi [from definite.) Certainty; limited- 
nefs. Die 


DEFINICION. n.f. [definitio, Latin; definition, French.] 
1. A fhort defcription of a thing by its properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my particular con- 
fideration of him; for propriety of thoughts and words are 
only to be found in him; and, where they are proper, they 
will be delightful. Dryden. 

2. Decifion ; determination. 
3. [In logick.] The explication of the effence of a thing by 
its kind and difference. 

What is man? Not a reafonable animal merely ; for that 
is not an adequate and diftinguithing definition. Bentley's Serm. 

DEFINITIVE. adj. [definitivus, Latin. ] Determinate; pofi- 
tive; exprefs. 

Other authors write often dubioufly, even in matters where- 
in is expeéted a ftri&t and definitive truth. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

I make hafte to the cafting and comparting of the whole 
work, being indeed the very definitive fum of this art, to dif- 
tribute ufcfully and gracefully a well chofen plot. Wotton. 

Deri'NITIveLy. adv. [from definitive.]  Politively ; decifive- 
ly; exprefly. 
Definitively thus I anfwer you : 
Your love deferves my thanks; but my defert, 
Unmeritable, fhuns your high requeft. Shake/p. Ree 
Zz a 
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That Metheufalah was the longeft lived, of all the chil- 
dren of Adam, we necd not grant; nor is it definitively fet 
down by Mofes. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢. 6. 

Bellarmine faith, becaufe we think that the body of Chrift 
may be in many places at once, locally and vifibly ; therefore 
we fay and hold, that the fame body may be circumfcriptively 

and definitively in more places at once. Fall. 

DEFI NMIVENESS. 2. j. [from defivitive.] Decifivenefs. Dict. 

DEFLAGRABI'LITY. n. /. [from ucplagro, Latin.] Combufti- 
bility ; the quality of taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have been forced to fpcnd much move time than the 
opinion of the ready defagrabiiity, if l may fo fpeak, of falt- 
petre did beforehand permit us to imagine. doyle on Saltpetre. 


 DEFLA'GRABRLE. adj. | from defiagro, Lat) Having the qua- 


lity of waiting away wholly in nre, without any remains. 

Our chymical cils, fuppofing that they were exzétly pure, 
yet they would be, as the beit fpirit of wine is, but the more 
in‘anmabtle and difiagrab e. Poy.e's Scept. Chym. 

DEFLAGR4 TION. z. j. [deflacretis, Latin. ] 

A ierm frequently made u'e of in chymiftry, for fetting fire 
to f-veral things in their preparation ; as in making Æthiops 
with fire, with fal pruneile, and many others. Quincy. 

The true reafon, therefore, why that paper is not burned 
by the flame that plays about it, feems to be, that the aqueous 
part of the fpirit of wine. being imbibed by the paper, keeps 
it fo moift, that the fame of the fulphurcous parts of the fame 
{pirit cannot iaften on it; and therefore, when the defiagration 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moift; and fometimes 
we have found it fo moift, that the flame of a candle would 
not readuy light it. Boyle. 

To DEFLE'CY. v.n. (defieéto, Latin.} To turn afide; to 
deviate from a true courfe, or right line. 

At fome parts of the Azores the ncedle defiec?e'h not, but 
lieth in the true meridian: on the other fide of the Azores, 
and this fide of the Equator, the North point of the needle 
whceeleth to the Weft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Arifing beyond the Equator, it maketh northward almoft 
fifteen degrees; and deflecting after weftward, without mean- 
ders, continucth a {trait courfe about forty degrees. Brown. 

For did not fome from a ftrait courfe defi.¢?, 
They could not meet, they could no world erect. Blackm. 
Derve/ction. n. f. [from defiecio, Latin. ] 
1. Deviation; the aét of turning afide. 

Needles incline to the South on the other fide of the 
Equator; and, at the very line or middle circle, ftand 
without deflection. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. 2. ¢. 2. 

2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of a fhip from its true courfe. 

Derre’xure. n.f. [from defleéto, Latin.) A bending down ; 
a turning afide, or out of the way. Dia: 

DEFLORATION. ». f. [defloration, Fr. from defloratus, Lat.] 

1. The act of deflouring; the taking away of a woman’s vir- 

Inity. 

2. 7: felection of that which is moft valuable. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great meafure, the defio- 
ration of the Englifh laws, and atranfcript of them. ale. 

To DEFLOUR. v. a. [deflorer, French. } 
1. To ravifh; to take away a woman’s virginity. 
As is the luft of an eunuch to deflour a virgin, fo is he that 
executeth judgment with violence. Eccluf. xx. 4. 
Now will I hence to feek my lovely Moor, 
And let my fpleenful fons this trull deflour. Shakef. Tit. And. 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 
How on a fudden loft, 

Defac’d, deflour’d, and now to death devote! Miit. Pa. Lof. 

If he died young, he died innocent, and before the fweet- 
nefs of his foul was defloured and ravifhed from him, bythe 
flames and follies of a froward age. Tuyl:r’s Rule of living holy. 

DEFLO'URER. n. j. [from deflour.| A ravifher ; one that takes 
away virginity. s 

I have often wondered, that thofe defiourers of innocence, 
though dead to all the fentiments of virtue and honour, are 
rot reftrained by humanity. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Dertv‘ous. adj. [defiuus, Latin. ] 

1. That flows down. 

2. That falls off. 

Dervu’xion. n. f. [defluxio, Latin.] Adefluxion; a flowing 
down of humours. 

We fee that taking cold movcth loofenefs, by contraction 
of the fkin and outward parts; and fo doth cold likewife caufe 
-rheums and d2fluxtons from the head. Bacon’s Natural Hi/tcry. 


Derry’. adv. [from deft. ] Dexteroufly; fkilfully, Ob- 
folete. Properly deftly. 
Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inftrument ; 
They dauncen defy, and fingen foote, 
In their merriment. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 


DEFoEDA'TION. 2. f» [from defardus, Lat.] The act of making 
filthy ; pollution. 
What native, unextinguifhable beauty muft be imprefled 
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and inftinQed through the whole, which the defædation of fò 
many parts by a bad printer, and a worfe cditor, could not 
hinder from fhining forth, Bentley’s Preface to Milton. 
Dero'RCEMENT. nj. [from force.] A with-holding of lands 
and tenements by force from the right owner. 
To WEFORM. v. a. [deformo, Latin. ] 
1. To disfigure; to make ugly ; to fpoil the form of any things 
I that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diffembling nature, 
Deformed, untinil’d, fent before my time 
Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up. Sh. R.III. 
Wintry blafts 
Deform the year delightlefs. 
2. To difhonour ; to make ungraceful. 
Old men with dull deform’d their hoary hair. Dryd. Fab. 
Dero’/Rm. adj. [diformis, Latin} Ugly; dishgured; of an 


irregular fori, 


Thom/fon’s Winter. 


I did proclaim, 
That whofo kill’d that monfter moft defurmy 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. Fairy Queen. 
So fpake the griefly terror; and in fhape, 
So {peaking and fo threatning, grew tenfold 
More dreadiul and deform Milton's Paradife Loft, b: ii: 
Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey’d behold. lilion s Paradije Loft, b. xi. l. 494. 
DEFCRMA'TION. mf. [deformatio, Latin.] A defacing; a 
disfiguring. 
Dero’RMEDLY. adv. [from deform.] - In an ugly manner. 
DEFO'RMEDNESS. n.f. [from deformed.) Ufglinefs; a dif- 
agreeable form. 
DEFO'RM:TY. n. f. [deformitas, Latin.] 
1. Uglincfs; il-favourednefs. 
l, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun, 

And defcant on mine own deformity. Shakefjeare’s Rich. II. 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Where fits deformity to mock my body, 
To fhape my legs of an unequal fize ; 
To difproportion me in every part. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 
Why fhould not man, 

Retaining ftill divine fimilitude 

In part, from fuch deformiries be free, 

And, for his maker’s image fake, exempt? Milt. Pa. Loft. 

2. Ridiculoufnefs ; the quality of fomething worthy to be 
laughed at. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe likenefs 
to be taken, becaufe it is often to produce laughter, which is 

~ occafioned by the fight of fome def:rmity. Dryd. Pref. Dufref. 
3. Irregularity ; inordinatenefs. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of due reforming 
either church or ftate, when deform:ties are tuch, that the per- 
turbation and novelty are not like to exceed the benefit of 
reforming. King Charles. 

4. Difhonour ; difgrace. 

Dero’rsor. n.f. [from forceur, French.] One that overcomes 
and cafteth out by force. A law term. Blount. 

To DEFRA'UD. v.a. [defraudo, Latin.] To rob or deprive 
by a wile or trick; to cheat; to cozen; to deceive; to be- 
guile. With of before the thing taken by frzud. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, becaufe that the {ord is the avenger of all fuch, as 
we alfo have forewarned you and teftified. 1 hef. iv. 6. 

My fon, defraud not the poor of his living, and make not 
the needy eyes to wait long. Eccluf. iv. 1. 

They feem, after a fort, even to mourn, as being injured 
and defrauded of their right, when places, not fanctified as 
they are, prevent them unneceffarily in that pre-eminence and 
honour. Hocker, b. Ve f- T6. 

Then they, who brothers better claim difown, 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold; 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Drydens Æn. 6. 

But now he feiz’d Brifeis’ heav’nly charms, 

And of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms. Pope's Iliad. 

There is a portion of our lives which every wife man 
may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, without de- 
frauding his native country. Dryden’s Dedicat. to King Arthur. 

DEFRA‘UDER. 2. J- [from defraud.] A deceiver; one that 
cheats. 
The profligate in morals grow fevere, 
Defrauders juft, and fycophants fincere. Blackm. Creation. 
To DEFRA'Y, v. a. [defrayer, French.] To bear the charges 
of; to difcharge expences. 

He would, out of his own revenue, defray the charges be- 
longing to the facrifices. 2 Mac. ix. 16. 

It is eafy, Ireneus, to lay a charge upon any town; but to 
forefee how the fame may be anfwered and defrayed, is the 
chief part of good advifement. Spenfer’s State of Ireland., 


It 
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It is long fince any ftranger arrived in this part, and there- 
fore take ye no care; the ftate will defray you all the time 
you ftay; neitherfhall you ftay one day the lefs for that. Bacon: 

Drrra'yer. n.f. [from defray.) One that difcharges ex- 
pences. 

DEFRA'YMENT. 2. f. [from defray.] The payment of expences. 

DEPT. aay." foxye, Saxon.] Obfolete. 

t. Neat; handfome; fpruce. 

2. Proper; fitting. 

You go not the way to examine: you muft call the watch 
that are their accufers. 
—Yea, marry, that’s the defte/? way. Shak. Much ado about N. 

3. Ready; dexterous. 
Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the guefts, to fee 
The limping god fo deft at his new miniftry. Dryd. Ihad. 
‘The wanton calf may fkip with many a bound, 
And my cur, Tray, play defte/? feats around. Gay's Paf. 
De'Frry. adv. [from deft.] Obfolete. 
1. Neatly ; dexteroufly. 
2. Ina fkilful manner. 
Come, high or low, 
a Thyfelf and office deftly fhow. Shakefpeares Afacbeth. 
Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerly meed, 
Full well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. Gay's Pa/t. 
DEFU/NCT. adj. [defunélus, Latin. } 
1. Dead; deceafed. 


I therefore beg it not, 
To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 
In me defuné, and proper fatisfaction. Shate/p, Othello. 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The fouls of defuné? bodies fly. FAludibyas. 
Deru'ncr. n.f. [from the adjective.} One that is deceafed ; 
a dead man, or woman. 
Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defuné?, or fleep upon the dead. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
Tn many of thefe cafes the fearchers are able to report the 
opinion of the phyfician who was with the patient, as they 
receive the fame from the friends of the defuné?. Graunt. 
Deru'ncrion n. f. [from defuné.] Death. 
Nor did the French poflefs the Salique land, 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunction of king Pharamond. Shakefpeare’s Hen. V. 
To DEFY’. v. a. [deffier, Fr. from de fide decederey-or fome like 
phrafe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or 
infult. ] 
t. To call to combat; to challenge. 
I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton’s Agoni/ftes. 
Where feek retreat, now innocence is fled! 
Safe in that guard, I durft even hell defy; 


Without it, tremble now, when heav’n is nigh. Dryden. 
Agis, the Lycian, ftepping forth with pride, 
To fingle fight the boldett foe defyd. Dryden's en. 


2. To treat with contempt; to flight. 
I do know 

As many fools that ftand in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 

Defy the matter. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Dery’. n. f. [from the verb.] A challenge; an invitation to 
fight. 
~ At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 
His trumpet founds; the challeng’d makes reply : 
With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted fky. Pryd. 
Dery’‘er. n. f. [from defy.) A challenger; one that invites 
to fight. 

God may, fome time or other, think it the concern of his 
juflice, and providence too, to revenge the affronts put upon 
them by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neithcrebelieve a 
God, nor ought to be believed by man. South's Sermons. 

DEGENERACY. nf. [from degeneratio, Latin.] 
r. A departing from the virtue of our anceltors. 
2. A forfaking of that which is good. 

"Fis true, we have contracted a great deal of weaknefs 
and impotency by our wilful degencracy from goodnefs; but 
that grace, which the gofpel offers to us for our affiftance, is 
fufficient for us. Tillotfon, Serm. 6. 

The ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by an univerfal 
degeneracy of manners, and contempt of religion, which is 
entirely our cafe at prefent. Swift. 

3. Meannefs. 
There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and dvveneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 
To DEGENERATE. v. n. [degencrare, Lat. degenergr, Fr. 
degenerar, Spanifh. ] 
1. Fo fall from the virtue of anceftors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a bale ftate. 

When wit tranfgreffeth decency, it degenerates into info- 

Jence and impiety. Tillotfon, Sermon 2, 
3. To fall from its kind; to grow wild or bafe. 
Moft of thofe fruits that ufe to be grafted, if they be fet of 
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“kernels or ftones, degenerate. Bacons Natural Hiffory, N°. 519. 
DecE’NERATE. adv. [from the verb. ] f 
1. Unlike his anceftors ; fallen from the virtue and merit of his 
anceftors. 
Thou art like enough 

To fight againft me under Piercy’s pay 5 

To dog his heels, and curt’fy at his frowns, 

‘lo fhow how much thou art degenerate. Shake[p. Hen. TV. 

Yet thou haft greater caufe to be 
Afham’d of them, than they of thee; 
Degenerate from their ancient brood, 

Since firft the court allow’d them food. 

2. Unworthy ; bafe. 

So all fhall turn degen'rate, all deprav’d 5 
Juftice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot ! 
One man except. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 806, 
When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit the prin- 

ciples of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, there 
is commonly an injury done fome perfon or other. Locke. 
DECE'NERATENESS. n.f. [from degenerate.] Dezeneracy; a 
being grown wild ; out of kind. Dit. 
DEGENERA rron. n.f. [from degenerate. } 
1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s anceftors. 
2. A falling from a more excellent ftate to one of lefs worth. 
3- The thing changed from its primitive ftate. 

In plants, wherein there is no diftinétion of fexes, thefe 
tranfplantations are yet more obvious than they; as that of 
barley into oats, of wheat into darnell ; and thofe grains which 
generally arife among corn, as cockle, aracus, cegilops, and 
other degenerations. Brown’s Vu'gar Errours, b. iii. c. 17. 

Dece/neRous. adj. [from degener, Latin. ] 

1. Dezenerated ; fallcn from the virtue and merit of his an- 
ceftors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of fome mens immoderate 
demands ever betray me to that degenerous and unmanly fla- 
very, which fhould make me ftrengthen them by my 
confent. King Charles. 

Shame, inftead of piety, reftrains them from many bafe 
and degenerous practices. South's Sermons. 

Leegenerous pafhon, and for man too bafe, 

It feats its empire in the female race; 

There rages, and, to make his blow fecure, 

Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fure. Drydens Juvenal. 

°DEGE’NEROUSLY. adv. [from degenerous.] In a degenerate 
manner; bafely; meanly. 

How wounding a fpectacle is it to fee our preateft heroes, 
like Hercules at the diftaff, thus degencrou/ly employed ? 

Decay of Piety. 
Dectuti'tion. 2. f. [deglutition, Fr. from deglutio, Lat.] The 
act or power of fwallowing. 

When the deg/utition is totally abolifhed, the patient may be 
nourifhed by clyfters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Decrapa’ticn. n.f. [dezradation, French.]} 
1. A deprivation of an office or dignity. 

The word degradation is commonly ufed to denote a depri- 

vation «nd removing of a man from his degree. Ayiffe’s Par. 
2. Degencracy ; bafene’s. 

So deplorable is the dezradction of our nature, that whereas 
before we bore the image of God, we now retain only the 
image of men. Soxth’s Sermons. 

3. [1n painting.) A term made ufe of to exprefs the leffening 
and rendering confufed the appearance of diftant objects in a 
landikip, fo as they may appear there as they would do to an 
eye placed at that diftance from them. Diit. 

To DEGRA'DE. v. a. [degrader, French.) 

1. To put one from his degree; to deprive him of his office, 
dignity, or title. 


Swif, 


He fhould 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn {wain, 
That doth prefume to boaft of gentle blood. Shak. Hen.VL 
2. To leflen; to diminifh the value of. 
Nor fhalt thou, by defcending to affume 
Man’s nature, leflen or degrade thine own. Milt. Par. Loft. 
All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. i, 551. 
Decrava’Tion. n. f. [from degravate, of degravo, Lat.) The 
act of making heavy. Dif. 
DEGRE'E. n. j. [degre, French, from gradus, Latin.] 
1. Quality; rank; ftation ; place of dignity. ` 
Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high de- 
gree are a lie: to be laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. PJ. lxii. 9. 
It was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of great degree, 
‘The which was born of noble parentage, 
And fet in higheft feat of dignity. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. 
I embrace willingly the ancient received courfe and conve- 
niency of that difcipline, which teacheth inferior degrees and 
orders in the church of God, Hooker's: Dedication. 


Well 


4 


staid 


Well then, Coleville is your name; a knight is your dégréey 

and your place the dale. Shakefpearé’s Henry lV. p. ii. 
Degree beinz vizarded, 

Th? unworthicft thews as fairly in the matk. 


Shate/p-are. 
This noble youth to madnefs lov'd a dame 


Of high degree, Honoria was her name. Dryden. 
Farmers in degree, 
He a good hufband, a good houlewife fhe. Dryden. 
But is no rank, no ftation, no degree, f 
From this contagious taint of forrow free? Prior. 


2. The flate and condition in which a thing is. 

‘The book of wifdom noteth degrees of idolatry, making 
that of worlhipping petty and vile idols more grofs than fim= 
ply the worthipping of the creature, Bacon's Holy War: 

3» A itep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firft degree was by fetting forth her beauties, truly in 
nature not to be mifliked, but as much advanced to the cye 
as abafed to the judgment by art. Sidney, b. ii: 

Which fight the knowledge of myfelf might bring, 

Which to true wifdom is the firft degree, Davies. 

4. Order of lineage; defcent of family. 
King Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family: Dryden's Æn. b.vii 1.72. 
5- The orders or clafles cf the angels. 

The feveral degrees of angels may probably have larger 
views, and be endowed with capacities able to fet before thcm, 
as in one picture, all their paft knowledge at ence. Locke. 

6. Meafure ;. proportion. 

If you come to feparate them, and that all the parts are 
equally heard as loud as one another, ‘they will ftun you to 
that degree, that you would fancy your ears were torn in 


pieces. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Poefy 
Admits of no degrees; but muft be fill 
Sublimely good, or defpicably ill. Rofcommon. 


7. [In geometry.) The three hundred and fixtieth part of the 
circumference of a circle. The fpace of one degrce in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to fixty miles. 

In minds and mannets, twins oppos’d we fee ; 

In the fame fign, almoft the fame degree. Dryden’s Perf. Sd. 
». To you who live in chill degree, 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden's Epifiles. 

8. [In arithmetick ] A degree confifts of three figures, viz. of 
three places comprchending units, tens and hundreds ; fo three 
hundred and fixty-five is a degree. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

9- The divifion of the lines upon feveral forts of mathematical 
inftruments. 

ro. [In mufick.] The intervals of founds, which are ufually 
marked by little lines. Did. 

11. [In phyfick and:chymiftry.] The vehemence or flacknefs of 
the het or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or other mixt body. 

The fecond, third, and fourth degrees of heat are more 
eafily introduced than the firft: every one is both a prepara- 
tive and a ftep to the next. South's Sermons. 

By DrGRE'Es. adv. Gradually ; by little and little. 

Their bodies are exercifed in all abilities both of doing and 
fuffering, and their minds acquainted by degrees with danger. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Doth not. this ethereal medium, in paffing out of water, 
glafs, cryftal, and other compaét and denfe bodies, into empty 
ipaces, grow denfer and denfer by degrees ? Newton s Opt. 

Exulting in triumph, now fwell the bold notes; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats ; 
*Till by degrees remote and {mal}, 

The ftrains decay, 

And melt away, 

In a dying, dying fall. Pope's Ceci:ia. 

A perfon who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight in it at firft, by degrees contracts a {trong 
inclination towards it. Spectator, N°. 447. 

Decusra’tion. n. f. [decuffatio, Latin.] A tafting, Dia. 

To DEHORT. v. a. [d:hortor, Latin.] To diffuade; to ad- 
vife to the contrary. 

Onc of the greateft fticklers for tltis fond opinion, feverely 
dehoried ail his followers from proftituting mathematical prin- 
ciples unto common apprehenfion or praétice. Wilkins. 

The author of this epiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every where vehemently and carneftly dehort us from unbelief : 

~- did they never read thefe dehortations ? Ward on Infidelity. 

Denorta’tion. n.f. [from dehortor, Latin.} Diflualion ; a 

=  counfelling to. the contrary. 

The author of this epiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every whcre vehemently and carneftly dehort from unbelief, 
did they never read thefe dehortations. Ward on Infidelity. 

DEHO'RTATORY. adj. [from debortor, Latin.] | Belonging to 
diffuafion. 

DEHO'RTER. n f. [from dehirt.] A difluader; an adviler to 
the contrary. 

‘DEICIDE. n. /. [from deus and ceda; Latin.] The murder of 
God; the aét of killing God. It is only ufed in fpeaking of 
the death of our blefled Saviour. 

Explain how perfection fuffer’d pain, 
Vou. I. 2 
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Almighty languifh’d, arid Eternal dy’d ; 

How by her patient victor death was flait; 
And earth profan’d, yet blefs’d with deicide / 

To DEJECT. v.a. [deyicio, Latin. ] 
1. Tocalt downs to afflict; to grieve; to deprefs; to fink} to 
difcourage, to cruth. 

Well, J am your theme ; you have the ftart of me; ] am 
dejefied ; ignorance itfclf is a plummet o’er me; ufe me as 
you will. Shakefpeyre’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The loweft, moft dejected thing of fortune, 

Stands ftill in efperance; lives not in fear! Shakef. K. Lear. 

Nor think to dic, dejeé?s my lofty mind 5 
All that { dread is leaving you behind! Pope's R. of the Lock. 

2. To change the form with grief; to make to look fad. 

Encas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godiike youth in glitt’ring armour fhine, 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace ; 

But gloomy were his eyés, dejecfed was his face. Dryd. in. 

DEJE'CT. adj. [dejeé?us, Latin.] Cat down; afflicted; low- 
fpirited. 

I am of ladies moft deject and wretched, 

That fuck’d the honey of his mufick vows. Shakef. Hamlt. 

DrJE'CTEDLY. adv. [from dejee?.] In a dejected manner; 
affictedly. 

No man in that paffion doth look ftrongly, but dejeétedly 5. 
and that repulfion from the eyes, diverteth the fpirits, and gives 
heat more to the ears, and the parts by them. Bacons N. tif. 

Deye’cTEDNEss. n. f. [from dejected.] A being caft down; a 
lownefs of fpirits. bi. 
Deye‘ctTion. n. f. [dejection, Fr. from djeé?io, Lat.) 
1. A lownefs of fpirits; melancholy. 
What befides 

Of forrow, and dejec?iin, and defpair; 

Our frailty can fuitain, thy tidings bring, 

Departure from this happy place. Miltons Paradife Lift. 

Deferted and aitonifhed, he finks into utter dejediion ; and 
even hope itfelf is fwallowed up in defpair. Rogers's Sermons: 

2. Weaknefs; inability. 

The effects of fuch an alkalefcent ftate, in any great de- 
gree, are thirft and a dejec?ion of appetite, which putrid things 
occafion more than any other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. [in medicine.] A going to ftool: 

The liver fhould continually feparate the choler from the 
blood, and empty it into the inteftines, where there is good 
ufe for it, not only to provoke dejedzion, but alfo to attenuate 
the chyle. Ray on the Creation: 

DEJE'CTURE: 7. f. [from dejeé?.] “The excrements. 

A: difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity, the 
fymptoms of which are excefs of animal fecretions; as of 
perfpiration, {weat, urine, liquid déjectures, leannefs, weak- 
nels, and thirft. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DEJERA'TION. n. f. [from deero, Lat.] A taking of a folemn 
oath. $ Di; 

Deirica’TIion. n.f. [deification; French.} The act of deify- 
ing, or making a god. 

De’1rorM. adj. [from deus and forma, Latin.) Of a godlike 
form. 

To DE'IFY. v.a. [deifier, Fr. of dens and fio, Latin ] 

r. To make a god of; to adore as god; to transfer into the 
number of the divinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the fhepherds love; , 
Renown’d on earth, and deify’d above. Dryden. 
Even the feals which we have of Julius Cæfar, which we 

know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them, though 
they were all graven after his death, as a note that he was 
deified. Drydens Virg. Hin, Dedicat. 

Perfuade the covetous man not to deify his money, and the 
proud inan not to adore himéelf. South’s Sermons. 

Half of thee , 

Is deify’d before thy death. Prior. 

2. To praife exceflively ; to extol one as if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and deify the pope, as made all that 
he had faid in praife of his mafter and midrefs feem temperate 
and paffable. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

To DEIGN. v.n. [from daigner, Fr. of dignor, Latin.} To 
vouchfafe; to think worthy. 

Deign to defcend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Mit. Par. Lift. 

Oh deign to vifit`our forfaken feats, 

The mofly fountains, and the green retreats. Pope's Summer, 

To Dercy. v.a.. -To grant; to permit; to allow. 

Now Sweno, Norway’s king, craves compofition 3 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 

*Till he difburs’d ten thoufand dollars.  Shake/p. Macbeth, 

De'icninc. m.f. [from deign.] A vouchfafing; a thinking 
worthy. 

To DRFA a v.a. [from de and integro, Latin.) To 
‘take from the whole; to fpoil; to diminifh.. Die, 

Der'parous. adj. [deiparus, Latin.] That brings forth agod ; 


Prior: 


the epithet applied to the blefled Virgin. Di. 
DE'ISM. n.f. [deifme, French] The opinion of thofe that 


DEL 


only acknowledge one God, without the reception of any 
revealed religion. 

Deifin, or the principles of natural worfhip, are only the 
faint remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the 
pofterity of Noah. Dryden's Pref. to Rel. Laici. 

De'tst. n. f. [deifle, French.] A man who follows no particu- 
Jar religion, but only acknowledges the exiftence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

The difcourfe is in the fecond epiftle of St. Peter, the third 
chapter, where certain’ dsi/is, as they feem to have been, 
laughed at the prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Den'stTicar. adj. [from dei/?.] Belonging to the herefy of the 
deifts. 

But this folly and weaknefs of trifling, inftead of arguing, 
does not happen to fall only to the fhare of Chriftian wri- 
ters, but to fome who have taken the pen in hand to fup- 
port the de:/iica/ or antichriftian {cheme of our days. Watts. 

De'iry. n. f. (date, French, from deitas, Latin. ] 
1, Divinity; the nature and eflence of God. 

Some things he doth as God, becaufe his deity alone is the 
{pring from which they fow; fome things as man, becaufe 
they iffue from his meer human nature; fome things jointly 
as both God and man, becaufe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thereunto. Hooker, b. v. J. 53+ 

With what arms . 

We mean to hold, what antiently we claim 

Of deity, or empire. Milton’; Paradife Loft, b. v. l. 724. 

2. se anulous god ; a term applicd to the heathen gods and god- 
defles. 

Will you fufter a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity, to be razed? Sidney, b. ii. 

Heard you not what an humble fuppliant 

Lord Haftings was to her for his delivery ? 

— Who humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shake/p. Richard III. 

Give the gods a thankful facrifice when it pleafeth their 
deities to take the wife of a man from him. Sh. Ant. and Cleop: 

3- The fuppofed divinity of a heathen god. 
They on their former journey forward pafs, 

In ways unknown, her wandering knight to feek ; 

With pains far paffing that long wandering Greck, 

That for his love refufed deity. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 4. 

By what reafon could the fame deity be denied unto Lau- 
rentia and Flora, which was given to Venus? Raleigh. 

Devacera’rion. n.f. [from delacero, Latin.] A tearing in 
pieces. Dit. 
DevacrymMa’tion. n. f. [delacrymatio, Lat.] A falling down 
of the humours; the waterifhnefs of the eyes, or a weeping 
much. Dic. 
DELACTA'TION. n.f. [delagatio, Latin.] A weaning from 
the breaft. Ditt. 
Dexa’psep. adj. [With phyficians.] [from delapfus, Latin. ] 
Bearing or falling down. It is ufed in {peaking of the womb, 
and the like. Dit. 
To DELA’TE. v. a. [from delatus, Lat.] Carried; conveyed. 
Try exaétly the time wherein found is delated. Bacon. 
DELA’'TION. n.f. [delatio, Latin.] 
1. A carrying ; conveyance. 

In deflation of founds, the inclofure of them preferveth them, 
and caufeth them to be heard further. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

It is certain, that the elution of light is in an inftant. Bacon. 

There is a plain de/ation of the found from the teeth to the 
inftrument of hearing. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N". 149. 

2. An accufation; an impeachment. 
Deca’ror. n. J: [delatir, Latin.} An accufer ; an informer. 

Men have proved their own delators, and difcovered their 
own moft important fecrets. Government of the Tongue. 

No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith the depopu- 
lated earth was to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but 
we meet with Cham, a delator to his own father, inviting his 
brethren to that exccrable fpeétacle of their parent’s naked- 
nefs. Government cf the Tongue, f. 2. 

To DELA’Y. v. a. [from delayer, French.} 
1. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofes delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people gathered themfelves together 
unto Aaron. XE KX MUI. 2s 

2, To hinder ; to fruftrate. 
She flies the town, and mixing with a throng 

Of madding matrons, bears the bride along: 

Wand’ring through woods and wilds, and devious ways, 

And with thefe arts the Trojan match delays. Dryden’s En. 

Be mindful, goddefs, of thy promife made ! 
Muft fad Ulyfles ever be dilay’d? Pope's Odyffey, b. x. 
To Dexa’y. v.n. To ftop; to ceafe from action. 

There feem to be certain bounds to the quicknefs and flow- 
nefs of the fucceffion of thofe idcas one to another in our 
minds, beyond which they can neither de/ay nor haften. Loske. 

DELa'y. n.f [from the verb.] A deferring; procrattination ; 
lingering inactivity, 

sI havc Jearn’d that fearful commenting 
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Ts leaden fervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Shakef. R. IM. 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our 
great concerns, will not bear delay. Locke. 
2. Stay; ftop. E 
The kecper charm’d, the chicf without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took the irremediable way. Dryden's Ain. 6. 
Deva’yer. n. f. [from delay.] Once that defers; a putter off, 
DELE/CTABLE. adj. [delcétabil's, Latin.)  Pleafing; de- 
lightful, 
Ev’ning now approach’d ; 
For we have alfo our ev’ning, and our morn ; 
We ours for change dcleé?able, not need. Miltcn’s Par. Loft. 
Thence, as thou know’ft, 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, 
This garden; planted with the trecs of God ; 
Deleétable, both to behold and tatc! Miltons Parad. Loft. 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeftations thereof, are 
not only highly delectable to the intelleétive faculty, but are 
fuitably and eafily conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his 
works ; as his goodnefs, beneficence, wifdom and power. Hale. 
The apple’s outward form, 
Deleéable, the witlefs fwain beguiles ; 
Till that with writhen mouth, and fpattering noife, 
He taftes the bitter morfel. Phillips. 
Deve/cTABLENESS, n. f. [from deleé?able.] Delightfulnefs ; 
pleafantnefs. 
DeLE'crasLy. adv. Delightfully ; pleafantly. 
Derectra’tion. n.f. [delectatio, Latin.] Pleafure; delight. 
To DELEGATE. v. a. [delego, Latin. } 
1. To fend away. 
2. To fend upon an embafly. : 
3. To intruft ; to commit to another’s power and jurifdiction. 
As God hath imprinted his authority in feveral parts upon 
feveral eftates of men, as princes, parents, fpiritual guides ; fo 
he hath alfo delegated and committed part of his care and pro- 
vidence unto them. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
We are to remember, that as Gad is the univerfal monarch 
of the world, fo we have all the relation of fellow-fubjeéts ta 
him ; and can pretend no farther jurifdiction over each other, 
than what he has delegated to us. Decay of Picty. 
Why does he wake the correfpondent moon, 
And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 
Commanding her, with delegated pow’rs, 
To beautify the world, and blefs the night? Prior, 
4. To appoint judges to hear and determine a particular caufe, 
De'Lecare. n. f. [delegatus, Latin.] 
I. A deputy; a commiffioner; a vicar; any one that is fent to 
act for, or reprefent another. 
If after her 
Any fhall live, which dare true good prefer, 
Every fuch perfon is her delegate, 
T’ accomplifh that which fhould have been her fate. Donne. 
There muft be fevcre exaCtors of accounts from their dele- 
gates and minifters of juftice. Taylors Rule of living holy. 
Let the young Auftrian then her terrours bear; 


Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 
Eleét by Jove, his delegate of fway, 
With joyous pride the fummons I'd obey.  Pope’s Ody/ey. 


2. [In law.] Delegates are perfons delegated or appointed by the 
king’s commiffion to fit, upon an appeal to him, in the court 
of Chancery. Blount. 

DE'LEGATE. adj. [delegatus, Latin.) Deputed; fent to act 
for, or reprefent another. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, muft judge 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially. Taylor. 

De'Lecates [Court of]. A court wherein all caufes of appeal, 
by way of devolution from either of the archbifhops, are 
decided. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Deveca’tion. n. f. [delegatio, Latin.] 

t. A fending away. 

2. A putting in commiffion. 

3. The affigument of a debt to another. 

DELENI'FICAL. adj. [delenificus, Latin.] Having virtue to af- 
fwage, or eafe pain. Dit. 

To DELE'TE. v. a. [from deleo, Lat] To blot out. Did. 

DELETERIOUS. adj. [deleterius, Latin.] Deadly ; deftructive; 
of a poifonous quality. 

Many things, neither deleterious by fubftance or quality, are 
yet deftructive by figure, or fome occafional activity. Brown. 

DELE TERY. adj. [from deleterius, Latin.] Deftructive; dead- 
ly; poifonous. 

Nor doétor epidemick, 
Though ftor’d with deletery med’cines, 
(Which whofoever took is dead fince) 
E'er fent fo vaft a colony 
‘To both the under worlds as he, 

DELE'TION. n./. [deletio, Latin. ] 

1. Act of rafing or blotting out. 

2. A deftruétion. 

Indeed, if there be a total deletion of every perfon of the op- 
pofing 


Hudibrasy p.i. cant. 2. 


pofing party or country, then the victory is complete, becaufé 
none remains to Call it in queftion. Hale's Co. Law of England. 
fees l nf. [from delwan, Sax. to dig.] 
x. A mine; a quarry. 

Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains and charges, 
if at all, be wrought: the delfs would be fo flown with wa- 
ters, that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. ‘Ray on the Creation. 

2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China warc, madc at Deiph, 
Thus barter honour for a piece of delf: 
No, not for China’s wide domain itfelf. Smart. 
Devisa’rion. n.f. [delibatio, Latin.) An effay; a tafe. 
To DELIBERATE. v.n. {delibero, Latin.} ‘To think, in or- 
- der to choice ; to hefitate. 
A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

Which freely moves, and aéts by reafon’s laws ; 

That can deliberate means eleét, and find 

Their due conneétion with the end defign’d. Blackm. Creat. 

When love once pleads admiflion to our hearts, 

In fpite of all the virtue we can boaft, 

The woman that deliberates is loft. 

DELIBERATE. adj. [deliberatus, Latin. ] 
1. Circumfpect ; wary; advifed; difcreet. 
2. Slow; tedious; not fudden. 

Commonly therefore it is for virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevaileth with men as to make them defirous 
of flow and deliberate death, againft the ftream of their fen- 
fual inclination. Hooker, b. v. f. 46. 

Echoes are fome more fudden, and chop again as foon as 
the voice is delivered; others are more deliberate, that is, give 
more {pace between the voice and the echo, which is caufed 
by the local nearnefs or diftance. Bacon’s Natural Hftory. 

Deri’errarery. adv. [from deliberate.] Circumf{peétly ; ad- 
vifedly ; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies ; knows better than 
any man what is not to be written; and never hazards him- 
felf fo far as to fall; but plods on deliberately, and, as a grave 
man ought, is fure to put his ftaff before him. Dryden. 

DELI'BERATENESS. n. f. [from deliberate.) Circumfpection ; 
warinefs ; coolnefs; caution. 

They would not ftay the ripening and feafon of counfels, or 
fair production of acts, in the order, gravity, and deliberatene/s 
befitting a parliament. King Charles. 

Devipera’tion. n.f. [deliberatio, Latin.] The a& of delibe- 
rating ; thought in order to choice. 

If mankind had no power to avoid ill or chufe good by free 
deliberation, it fhould never be guilty of any thing that was 
done. Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

DELIBERATIVE. adj. [deliberativus, Latin.] Pertaining to 
deliberation ; apt to confider. 

DELIBERATIVE. n. f. [from the adjective.] The difcourfe in 
which a queftion is deliberated. 

In deliberatives, the point is, what is evil; and of good, 
what is greater; and of evil, what is lefs. Bacon. 

DELICACY. x. /. [delicateffe, French, of desiciz, Latin.] 
1. Daintinefs; finenefs in eating. 
On hofpitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to chufe for delicacy beft. Milton's Parad. Lof. 

2. Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes. 
Thefe desicactes, 

I mean of tafte, fight, fmell, herbs, fruits and flow’rs, 

Walks, and the melody of birds, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. Softnefs; feminine beauty. 

She had never feen a man of a more goodly prefence, in 
whom flrong making took not away delicacy, nor beauty 
hercencfs. i Sidney, b. ii. 

"4. Nicety; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has cven excelled him in the delicacy of his co- 

Jouring, and in his cabinct pieccs. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 
5. Neatnefs ; elegance of drefs. 
6. Politenefs; gentlenefs of manners. 
7. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 

Perfons in thofe pofts are ufually born of familics noble and 
rich, and fo derive. a weaknefs of conftitution from the cafc 
and luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their own 
education. Temple. 

8. Tendernefs ; fcrupuloufnefs ; mercifulncfs. 
9. Weaknels of conftitution. 

DELICATE. adj. [delicat, French.] 

1. Fine; not coarfe; confifting of {mall parts. 

As much blood paffeth through the lungs as through all the 

` reft of the body: the circulation is quickcr,and heat greater, 
and their texture is extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
z. Beautiful; pleafing to the cye. 
_3- Nice; pleafing to the tafte; of an agrecable favour. 
The chufing of a delicate before a more ordinary difh, is to 
be done as other human aétions are, in which there are no 
degrecs and precife natural limits defcribed. Taylour. 
4. Dainty; defirous of curious meats. 
5. Choice; felect; excellent. 


Addifon, 
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6. Polite; gentle of manners. 
7. Soft; etteminate ; unable to bear hardfhips. 
Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge; . 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. — Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Tender and delicate perfons muft needs be oft angry, they 
have fo many things to trouble them, which more robuft na- 
turcs have little fenfe of. Bacon, Effay 58: 

8. Pure; clear. s 
Where they moft brecd and haunt, I have obferv’d 
The air is delicate. l Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
DE'LICATELY. adv. [from delicate. ] 
1. Beautifully. 
Ladies, like variegated tulips, fhow, 

Tis to their changes half their charms we owe 5 

Such happy fpois the nice admirer take, 

Fine by defe&, and delicately weak. Pope, Epift. ii, l 41: 

2. Finely; not coarfely. 
3. Daintily. 

Eat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not troublefome to 
thyfelf or others in the choice of thy meats, or the delicacy 
of thy fauces. Taylors Rule of living hoye 

4. Choicely. : 

z. Politely. 

6. Effeminately. 

DELICATENESS. n. f: [from delicate.] “The ftate of being de- 
licate ; tendernefs ; foftnefs; effeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would not adventure to 
fet the fole of her foot upon the ground, for delicatene/s and 
tendernefs. Deutr. xaviii. 56: 

Di‘ticates. ». f. [from delicate.] Niceties; raretics; that 
which is choice and dainty. 
The fhepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink, out of his leather bottle, 

All which fecure and fweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, — Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

They their appetites not only feed 

With delicates of leaves and marfhy weed ; 

But with thy fickle reap the rankeit land, 

And minifter the blade with bounteous hand. Dryd. Virgil. 

With abftinence all de/icates he fres, 
And can regale himfelf with toaft and cheefe King’s Cookery. 
De'tices. n.f. pl. [delicie, Latin]  Pleafures, This word 
is merely French. 
And now he has pour’d out his idle mind 
In dainty delices and lavith joys, 
Having his warlike weapons caft behind, 
And flowers in pleafures and vain pleafing toys. Fai. Queen. 
Dexr'cious. adj. [deti:ieux, French, from de icatus, Latin. ] 
1. Sweet; delicate; that affords delight ; agreeable; charming ; 
grateful to the fenfe or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam's difobedience Al- 
mighty God chafed him out of paradife, the taireft and moft 
delicious part of the earth, into fome other the moft barren and 
unpleafant of all the whole globe. /Voodward’s Nat. Hiflsry. 

In his laft hours his eafy wit difplay ; 
Like the rich fruit he fings, delicious in decay. Swift. 
Still on that breaft enamour’d let me lie, 
Still drink delicicus poifon from thy eye. Pepe's El. to Abelard. 
Detrcious_y. adv. [from delicious.] Sweetly; pleafantly ; 
delightfully. 

How much fhe hath glorified herfelf and lived delicioufly, fo 

much torment and forrow give her. Rev. xviii. 7. 
Dexiciousness. n.f- [from delicious.} Delight; pleafure ; 
oy. cs 
á on no man judge of himfelf, or of the bleffings and effi- 
cacy of the facrament itfelf, by any fenfible relifh, by the guft 
and delictou/ne/s, which he fometimes perceives, and other 
times does not perceive. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
DELIGA'TION. x. J. [deligatio, Latin.] A binding up. 

The third intention is deugation, or retaining the parts fo 

joined together. MV ifeman’s Surgery: 
DELI'’GHT. n f. [delice, Fr. from delector, Latin. ] 
1. Joy; content ; fatisfaction. 

And Saul commanded his fervants. faying, commune with 
David fecretly, and fay, behold the king hath delight in thee, 
and all his fervants love thce; now therefore be the king’s 
fon-in-law. r Sa. xviii. 22. 

2. That which gives delight. 
Come, fifters, chear we up his fprights, 

And fhew the bell of our dedights : 

We'll charm the air to give a found, raced 

While you perform your antick round. — Shake/p. Macbetl:. 

Titus Vefpafian was not more the delight of human kind : 
the univerfal empire made him only known; and more power- 
ful, but could not make him more beloved. D» yd. Juv. Dedic. 

She was his care, his hope, and his aeligot ; 
Moft in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden's Fables. 
To DELIGHT. v. a. [deleétor, Latin.] 
1. To pleafe; tocontent; to fatisfy; to afford pleafure. 

Delight thyfclf alfo in the Lord, and he fhall give thee the 

defires of thine heart. Pf. xxxvii. 4. 


To 
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Poor infe&ts, whereof fome are bees, delighted with flowersy 
and their fweetne(s ; others beetles, delighted with other kinds 
of viands. Locke. 

He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 

Delighted, {will'd the large luxurious draught. Pope's Od;/f- 

To DELIGHT. v.a. To have delicht or pleafure in. lt is 
followed by in. 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing? 2 Sa. xxiv. 

Blefled is the man that feareth the Lord, that delighteth 
greatly in his commandments. Pjal. cxii. t. 

DELIGHTFUL. adj. [from delight and full.] Pleafant ; charm- 
ing; full of delight 

He was given to {paring ia fo immeafurable fort, that he 
did not only bar himfelf trom the deightful, but almoft {rom 
the ncceflary ufe thereof. Siduey, b. iv. 

No Spring nor Summer on the mountain feen, 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green. — Addifon. 
DELI'GHTFULLY. adv. Pleafantly ; charmingly; with de- 
light. , 
O voice! once heard 
Delightfully, increafe and multiply ; 
Now death to hear ! 
DELIGHTFULNESS. n. f. 
fatisfaCtion. 

This indeed fhews the excellency of the objeét, but doth 
not altogether take away the delightfulnefs of the knowledge. 

Tiilotfon, Sermon 1. 
DeticHrsome. adj. [from delight. Pleafant ; delightful. 

The words themt{elves being fo ancient, the knitting of 
them fo fhort and intricate, and the whole periods and com- 
pafs of his fpeech fo delight/:me for the roundnefs, and fo 
grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenfer. 

God has furnifhed every one with the fame means of ex- 
changing hunger and thirft for delightfone vigour. Grew’s Cofm. 

DELI'GHTSOMELY. adv. [from delightfome.] Pleafantly ; ina 
delightful manner. _ 

DELIGHTSOMENESS. n. fi [from delightfome.]  Pleafantnefs ; 
delightfulnefs. 

To DELI'NEATE., v.a. [deinen Latin. ] 

1. To draw the firft draught of a thing; to defign. 

2. To paint in colours; to reprefent a true likenefs ina picture. 

The licentia pittoria is very large: with the fame reafon 
they may delineate old Neftor like Adonis, Hecuba with He- 
len’s face, and Time with Abfolon’s head. Browns Vu EaD. 

3- Todefcrive ; to fet forth in a lively manner. 

It followeth to delineate the region, in which God firft 
planted his delightful garden. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

I have not here time to delineate to you the glories of God’s 
heavenly kingdom; nor, indced, could I tell you, if I had, 
what the happinefs of that place and portion is. Wake. 

DELINEATION. n.f. [delineatiz, Latin.) The firft draught of 
a thing. 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be a true geli- 
neation, and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 
things belong to it. Mortimer’s Huflandry. 

DELTNIMENT. n. f. [delinimentum, Latin.] A mitigating, or 

` ailwaging. Dict. 

DELINQUENCY. n.f. [delinguentia, Latin IE ASfault; a 
failure in duty; a mifdeed. 

They never punifh the greatcft and moft intolerable delin- 
quency of the tumults, and ps cxciters. King Charles. 

an 

Thy ycars determine like the age of man, 

That thou fhould’ft my delinquencies exquire, 

And with variety of tortures tire ?, Sandys's Paraphr. of Fob. 

A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or jurifdiétion 
where the de‘inguency was committed by him. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 

DELINQUENT. n.f. [from _deiinguens, Latin.] An offender ; 
one that has committed a crime or fault. 
Such an envious ftate, 

That fooner will accufe the magiftrate 

Than the delinguent; and will rather grieve 

The treafon is not a&ed, than believe. Ben. Fohnfon’s Catil. 


Miltons Paradife LA. 
[from delight.] Pleafure; comfort ; 


All three ruined, not by war, or any other difafter, but by ` 


juftice and fentence, as delinquents and criminals; all three 
famous writers. Bacon's Holy War. 

He had, upon frivolous furmifes, been fent for as a delin- 
quent, and been brought upon his knees at the bar of both 
houfes, Dryden's Æn. Dedicat. 

To DE'LIQUATE v. n. [deliqneo, Latin.) To melt; to be 
diffolved. 

It will be refolved into a liquor very analogous to that 
which the chymifts make of falt of tartar, left in moift cel- 
lars to deliquate. Boyle’s Chym. Pr incip. 

Such an ebullition as we fee made by the mixture of fome 
chymical liquors; as oil of vitriol, and deliguated falt of 
tartar. Cudworth on the Creation. 

n pion. n.f. [deliquatio, Latin.] A melting; a dif- 
olvin 

DELI'QUIUM. n. f Latin, [achymical term.] A diftillation 
by the force of fire, or a diflolving any calcined matter, by 


DEL 


hanging it up in moift cellars, into a lixivious humour, Dif, 
DELVRAMENT. n.f. [deliramentum, Latin.] A doting or 
foolifh idle ftory. Lid. 
To DELI'RATE. v. n. [deliro, Latin.] To dote; to rave; 
to talk or aét idly. Dif. 
Denira’rion. nf. [deliratio Latin.] Dotage; folly; mad- 
nefs. Didi, 
De.tRious. adj [delirins, Latin.] 
1. Light-headed ; raving; doting. 

‘The people about him faid he had been for fome hours deli- 
rious; but when I faw him he had his underftanding as well as 
cver | knew, Swift. 

: On bed 
Deliricus flung, fleep from his pillow flies. Thomfon’s Spring. 
DELI RIUM. n. J. [ Latin. ] Alienation of mind ; dotage. 

Too great alacrity and promptnefs in anfwering, efpecially 
in perfons naturally of another temper, is a fign of an ap- 
proaching delirium; and in a feverifh delirium there is a {mall 
inflammation of the brain. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

Devitica’tion. n.f. [from d:litigo, Latin.) A firiving; a 
chiding; a contending. Dia. 

To DELI'VER. v.a. [delivrer, French. ] 

1. To give; to yield; to offer; to prefent. 

In any cafe thou fhalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the fun goeth down. l Deut. xxiv. 12, 

Now therefore receive no more money of your acquain- 
tance, but deliver it for the breaches of the houfe. 2 Kings, 

Yet within three days fhall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and 
reftore thee unto thy place; and thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh's 
cup into his hand, after the former manner, when thou waft 
his butler. Gen. xl. 13. 

It was no wonder that they, who at fuch a time could be 
corrupted to frame and deliver fuch a petition, would not be 
reformed by fuch an anfwer. D1 yden’s Æn. Dedicat. 

2. To caft away; to throw off. 
Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 

All fenfe of woe deiivers to the wind. Popes Odyffey, b. iv. 

3. To furrender; to put into one’s hands. 

And David faid to him, canft thou bring me down to this 
company? And he faid, {wear unto me by God, that thou 
wilt neither kill me, nor deliver me into the hands of my 
matter, and I will bring.thce down to this company. 1 Sa. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, wherefore thou haft 
delivered us for a fpoil, and unto captivity. Tob. iii. 4. 

4. To fave; to refcue. 

Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. P/. lxxi. 4. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
action of an old woman, delivered me. Sh. M. W., of Windfor. 

Thus fhe the captive did deliver ; 

The captive thus gave up his quiver. 

5. To fpeak; totell; to relate; to utter; to pronounce. 
A mirth-moving jeft, 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor, 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. 

Tell me your highnefs’ pleafure ; 

What from your grace I hall deliver to him. Shakef. R. Ill. 

I knew a clergyman, who appeared to deliver his fermon 
without looking into his notes. Suift. 

6. To difburden a woman of a child. 
On her fright and fears, 

She is fomething before her time de‘iver’d. Sh. Winter's Tale. 

Tully was long ere he could be delivered of a few verfes, 
and thofe poor ones too. Peacham on Poetry, 

To DELIVER over. v. a. 
1. To put into another’s Hands; to leave to the difcretion of 
another. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies; for 
falfe witneffes are rifen up againft me, and fuch as breathe out 
cruelty. Pf. xxvii. 12. 

The conftables have delivered her over to me, and fhe fhall 
have whipping enough, I warrant her. Shake/peare’s Hen. 1V. 

2. To give from hand to hand; to tranfmit. 

If a true account may be expeéted by future ages from the 
prefent, your lordfhip will be delivered over to pofterity in a 
fairer charaéter than I have given. Dryden's Ded. to K. Arthur. 

To DELIVER up. v. a. 
1. To furrender; to give up. 

He that fpared not his own fon, but delivered him up for us 
all, how fhall he not, with him alfo, freely give us all things? 

Rom. viii. 32. 
Are the cities that I got with wounds, 
Deliver'd up again with peaceful words? Shate/p. Hen. V1. 
i Happy having fuch a fon, 
That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 
Into the hand of juftice. Shake/peare’s Henry IV, fii. 
DELIVERANCE. 7. f. [delivrance, French. ] 
1. The act of delivering a thing to another, 


Prior. 


Shake/peare. 


a. The 


DER 


2. The a& of freeing from captivity, flavery, of any oppreffion } 
refcue. 

He hath fent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deli- 
werance to the captives, and recovering of fight to the blind, 
to fet at liberty thofe that are bound. Luviv. 18. 

O God, command deiiverances for Jacob. Pj. xlive 4: 

Whate’er befalls, your life thall be my care; 
One death, or one deliv’rance we will fhare. Dryden's din. 
ee ad@t of fpeaking; utterance; pronunciation. 
If ferioufly I may convey my thoughts 

In this my light deliverance, I have {poke 

With one that in her fex, her years profeffion, 

Wifdom and conftancy, hath amaz’d me more 

Than I dare blame my weaknefs. Sh. AIl s well that ends well, 

4. The aét of bringing childdren. 
Ne’er mother 

Rejoic’d d liverance more. Shakejpeare’s Cymbeline. 

People have a fuperftitious belief, that in the labour of wo- 
men it helpeth tothe eafy deliverance. Bacon’s Natural Hiftary. 

Dei vERER. n. f [from dliver.] 
1. A faver; arefcucr; a preferver; a relcafer. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of giants, 
montters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour ; and this, although the deli- 
verer came from the one end of the world unto the other. 

Bacon's Holy War, 
By that feed 

Is meant thy great deliverer, who fhall bruife 

“Lhe ferpeni’s head. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 149. 

Andrew Doria hus a ftatue erected to him at the entrance 
of the doge’s palace, with the glorious title of deliverer of the 
commonwealth ; and one of his family another, that calls him 
its preferver. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Him their deliverer Europe does confefs, 

All tongues extol him, all religions blefs. Halifax. 

She wifbes for death, as a deliverer from pain. LEolingbroke. 

: A relater; one that communicates fomething by fpeech or 
writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by fober authors, 
have been believed falfe, only becaufe the menftruums, or 
other materials employed in the unfuccefsful trials of them, 
were not as highly rectified, or otherwife as exquifitely depu- 
rated, as thofe that were ufed by the deliverers of thole expe- 
riments. Boyle, 
Deti'very. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. The act of delivering, or giving. 
2. Releafe; refcue; faving. 
He fwore, with fobs, 
That he would labour my delivery.  Shake/p. Richard Il. 
3. A furrender ; giving up. 

After the deituery of your royal father’s perfon into the 
hands of the army, I undertaking to the queen mother, that 
I would find fome means to get accefs to him, fhe was pleafed 
to fend me. Denham, Dedication, 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the delivery of his 
houfe, which was at firft imagined, becaufe it was fo ill, or 
not at all defended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

4. Utterance; pronunciation; fpcech. 

We alledge what the fcriptures themfelves do ufually fpeak, 
for the faving force of the word of God, not with reftraint to 
any certain kind of deiivery, but howfoever the fame fhall 
chance to be made known. Hooker, b. v. feed. 22. 

g. Ufe of the limbs; activity. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ftronger ; but the 

duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. Wotton. 
6. Childbirth. 
Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time of 
her delivery, is in pain, and crieth out. IJ. xxvi. 7. 
DELL. n. f. [from dal, Dutch.] Al 
1. A pit; a valley; a hole in the ground; any cavity in the 
earth. Obfolcte. 
The while, the like fame unhappy ewe, 
Whofe cloutcd leg her hurt doth fhew, : 
Fell headlong into a dell. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
T know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bufhy del! of this wild wood. Milt. Parad. Left. 
But, foes to fun-fhine, moft they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal’d from human fight. Tickell, 
DeLPH. n. f: [from Delft, the name of the capital of Delft- 
Jand.) A fine fort of earthen ware. 
A fupper worthy of herfclf ; 
Five nothings in five plates of delph. Swift. 
DE'LTOIDE. adj. [from delta, the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet; fo callcd by reafon of its refembling this letter. ] 

An epithet applied to a triangular mufcle arifing from the 

clavicula, and from the procefs of the fame, whofe action is 

to raife the arm upward. 

Cut ftill more of the deltoid mufcle, and carry the arm 
backward. Sharp's Surgery. 

Detu’DAsce. adj. [from delude.] Liable to be deceived; that 
is eafily impofed on. 


You. I. 
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DEL 
Not well underftanding othnifcierice, hê is not fo ready 
to deccive himfelf as to falfify unto him whofe cogitation is 
no ways deluduble. Brown’s Vulgar Errours; b. is 
To DELUDE. w a. [deludo, Latin } 
1. To beguile; to cheat; to deccive; to impofe on: 
O; give me leave, | have deluded you; 
’T wes neither Charles; nor yet the duke I nam'd; . ? 
But Reignier, king of Naples; that prevail’d. Shak. H. VI: 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
Of proffer’d peace; de‘ude the Latian prince. Dryden's En: 
2. To difappoint ; to fruftrate. 
Dexu'ner. n.f. [from delude. ] 
1. A beguiler; a decciver; an impoftor; a cheat; a falfe pre- 
tender. 
Say, flatterer, fay, ah fair deluder {peak ; , 
Anfwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. | Granutlies 
To DELVE. v.a. [delyan, Sax. delven; Dut. perhaps from 
dagut, a hog. Junius.] 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a fpade. 
It fhall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below the mines; n 
And blow them at the moon. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 
Delve of convenient depth your thrafhing floor ; 
With temper’d clay then fill and face it o’er. Dryd: Georg. 
Befides, the filthy {wine will oft invade 
Thy firm inclofure, and with delving fnout 
The rooted foreft undermine. 
2. To fathom ; to fift; to found one’s opinions 
What’s his name and birth ? 
—I cannot delve him to the root: his father 
Was call’d Sicillius. Shake/pearé’ s Cymbeliné. 
De'tvE. n.f. [from the verb.} Aditch; a pitfal; aden? a 
cave. 


Philips: 


He by and by 

His feeble feet directed to the cry; j 

Which to that fhady delve him brought at laft . 

Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury. 

Such a light and metall’d dance 

Saw you never yet in France p 

And by landmen, for the nonce, 

‘Fhat turn round like grindle-ftonesy 

Which they dig out fro’ the.delves, 

For their bairns bread, wives, and felves. Benz Fobnfon: 

A DELVE of Coals... A certain quantity: of coals dig in the mine 
or pit. 5 Ditt 

Dg'LvER. n. f. [from delve.] A digger; one that opens the 
ground with a fpade. i i ; 

DE'LUGE. n. fi [deluge; French, from diluvium, Latifi. } 

1. A general inundation ; a laying entirely under water. 

The apoftle doth plainly intimate, that the old world was 
fubjeé&t to perifh by a deluge, as this is fubje& to perih by 
conflagration. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a river. 
_But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 

His channel to a new or narrow courfe, 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 

Firft to a torrent, then a deluge {wells 

3. Any fudden and refiftlefs calamity. . 
To De'tuce. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To drown ; to lay totally under water. 
The reftlefs food the land would overflow; 
By which the delug’d earth would ufelefs grow. Blackmore. 
Still the battering waves rufh in 
Implacable, ’till de/ug’d by the foam 
The fhip finks, found’ring in the vaft abyfs. Philips. 
2. To overwhelm; to caufe to fink under the weight of any 
calamity. 
At length corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all. Pope's Epift. iti. 1, 0372 
Devu'ston. n.f. [delufio, Latin. } 
I. Rs cheat; guile; deceit; treachery; fraud; collufion; falfe- 
ood. 
2. A falfe reprefentation; illufion ; errour ; a chimerical thought. 
Who therefore feeks in thefe 
True wifdom, finds her not, or by deufion. Milt. Par. Rega 
I waking, view'd with grief the rifing fun, 
And fondly mourn’d the dear delufion gone. Prior. 
Deu’stve. adj. (from delufusy Latin.] Apt to deceive; be- 
guiling ; impofing on. 
When, fir'd with paffion, we attack the fair, 
Delvfive fighs and brittle vows we bear. 
The happy whimfey you purfue, 

*Till you at length believe it true; 

Caught by your own delu/ive art, 

You fancy firft, and then afert: _. , Pricr. 

While the bafe and grovcling multitude of different nations, 
ranks and ages wcre liltening to the de'ufive deities, thofe of a 
more ercct afpect and exalted fpirit feparated'themfclves from 
the reft: Tatler, NY. 81; 

A vaft varicty of phenomena, and thofe many of them fo 
delrfive, that it is very hard to cleape impofition and miftake, 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory, p. iv. 
60 DELU'sSORY. 


Fairy Queens 


Danbam. 


Prior. 


Dexv'sory. adj. [from delufur, Latin.] Apt to deceive. 
' This confidence is founded’ on no better foundation than a 
delufory prejudice. Glanv. Scepf. c. 12. 
De'maGocus. n. f. [Syuayey®.) A ringleader of the rabble ; 
a populous and fa¢tious orator. 
Who were the chief demagegues and patrons of tumults, to 
fend for them, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles. 
- A plaulible, infignificant’'word, in the mouth of an expert 
demagogue, is a dangerous and dreadful weapon, South's Serm. 
Demofthenes: and Cicero, though each of them a leader, 
or, as the Grecks called it, a demagogue, in a popular ftate, 
yet feem to differ in their practice upon this branch of their 
art. Swift. 
Dema'tn. 
Deme'an. >n. fo (domaine, French. 
Deme'sne.’ ) 


That land;which a man: holds originally of himfelf, called ` 


dominium by the civilians, and oppofed to feodum or fee, 
which fignifies thofe that are held of a fuperior lord. ‘It is 
fometimes ufed alfo for a diftinétion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own hands, or in the hands 
of his leffee, demifed or let upon a rent for a term of years 
or life, aad fuch other lands appertaining to the faid manor as 
belong to free or copyholders ; although the copyhold belong- 
ing to any manor, according to many good’ lawyers, is alfo 


accounted demeans. Philips. 
l Having now provided 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demefns, youthful, atid nobly allied. — Shake/peare. 


That earldont indeed hada royal jurifdi€tion and feigniory, 
‘though’ the lands of that county in deme/ne were poffeffed for 
the moft*part by the ancient. inheritors. Davies on Ireland. 

The defects in thofe aéts for planting foreft-trees might be 
fully fupplied, fince they have hitherto been wholly ineffec- 
tual, except about the demefnes of a few gentlemen; and even 
there, in general, very unfkilfully made, and thriving accord- 
ingly. Swift. 

Dema'np. n. f. [demande, French.] 
1. A claim; a challenging ; the afking of any thing with au- 
thority. : 

This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the de- 
mand by the word of the holy ones. Dan. iv. 17. 

Giving vent, gives life and ftrength to our appetites; and 
he that has the confidence to turn his wifhes into demands, 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. Locke, 

2. A queftion ; an interrogation. 
3- The calling for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

My bookfeller tells me, the demand for thofe my papers in- 

creafes daily. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 124. 

4. [In law.) The afking of what is due. It hath alfo a proper 
fignification diftinguifhed from plaint; for all civil aétions are 
purfued either by demands or plaints, and the purfuer is called 
demandant-or plaintiff. There are two manners of demands, 
the one of deed, the other in law: in deed, as in every præ- 
cipe, there is exprefs demand : in law, as every entry in Jand- 
diftrefs for rent, taking or feifing of goods, and fuch like aéts, 
which may be done without any words, are demands in 


law. Blount. 
To DEMAND. v. a. [demander, F rench. } 
1. To claim; to afk for with authority, 
The pound of flefh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, ’tis minc, and I will have it. Shake/peare. 
2. To queftion ; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded of 
him how Joab did, and how the people did, and how the 
war profpered. 2 Sa. xi. 7. 

If any friend of Czefar’s demand, why Brutus rofe againft 
Cefar, this is my anfwer: Not that I loved Cefar lefs, but 
that I loved Rome more. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar. 

Young one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes; for, it feems, 

They crave to be demanded. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

The oracle of Apollo being demanded, when the war and 
mifery of Greece fhould’ have an end, reply’d, When they 
would double the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick form. 

Peacham on Geometry. 
3. {In law.] To profecute in a real action. 
Dima’NDABLE. adj. [from demand.] That may be demanded; 
requetfted ;. afked for. 

All fums demandable, either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation, already made without licence, have been ftaved in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacons Off. of Alienation. 
EMA'NDANT. n.f. [from demand] He who is aor or 
plaintiff in a real ation, becaufe he demandeth lands. Coke. 

‘One of the witneffes depofed, that dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant, whofe wife had fat below the fquire’s lady 
at church, fhe the faid wife dropped fome expreffions, as if 
ihe thought her hu(band ought to be knighted, Spectator. 
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Dema'nver. 2. f. [demandeur, French.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. 

2. One that afks a civil quettion. 

3. One that afks for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

They grow very falt and fat, which alfo bettereth their 
tafte, and delivereth them to the demanders ready ufe at all 
feafons. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal, 

4. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 

Deme’an. n, fè [from demener, French. ] 

1. A mien; prefence; carriaze; demeanour; deportment. 

At his fect, with forrowful demean, 

And deadly hue, an armed corfe did lie. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

To DEME'AN. wv. a. {from demaner, French.] 

1. ‘To behave; to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe plain and legible lines’ of duty requiring us to de- 
mean ourfelves to God humbly and devoutly, to our governors 
obediently, and to our neighbours juftly, and to ourfelves 
foberly and temperately. South's Sermons, 

A man cannot doubt but that there is aGod; and that, 
according as he demeans himfelf towards him, he will make 
him happy or miferable for ever. Tillotfon, Serm. i. 

Strephon had long perplex’d ‘his brains, 

How with fo high a nymph he might 

Demean himfelf the wedding-night. 

2. To leflen; to debafe; to undervalue. 

Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad ; 

Elfe he would never fo demean himfelf? Sh. Com. of Errours. 

Deme/anour. 2, f. [ demener, French. ] Carriage; beha- 
viour. 

Of fo infupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds 
might well ftir envy, his demeanour did rather breed difdain. 

Sidney, b. ii. 
Angels beft like us, when we are moft like unto them in all 
parts of decent demeanour. Hooker, b. i. 
His geftures fierce 
He mark’d, and mad demeancur, then alone, 
As he fuppos’d, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Miltons Par. Loft, 
To whom thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 

Ill worthy I, fuch title fhould belong 

To me tranfgreffor! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1 162, 

He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fefted in all his ations, efpecially in his whole demeanour at 
the Ifle of Ree, both at the landing, and upon the retreat. C/ar. 

Deme’ans. x. f. pl. An eftate in goods or lands; that which 
a man poflefles in his own right. 

To DEMENTATE. v.n. [demento, Latin.] To grow mad. 

Dementa’Tion, n. f. [dementatio, Latin] A being mad, or 
frantick. : 

Deme’rit. n. f. [demérite, Fr. from demeritus, of demereor, 
Latin.] The oppofite to merit; ill-deferving ; what makes 
one worthy of blame or punifhment. 

They fhould not be able once to ftir, or to murmur, but it 
fhould be known, and they fhortened according to their 
demerits. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Thou liv’ft by me; to me thy breath refign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden's Fables, 

Whatever they acquire by their induftry or ingenuity, 
fhould be -fecure, unlefs forfeited by any demerit or offence 
againft the cuftom of the family. Temple. 


Swift. 


' 2. Anciently the fame with merit; defert. 


Tis yet to know, 
Which when I know that boafting is an honour, 
I fhall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege ; and my demerits 
May fpeak, unbonnetting,’ to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. Shakefreare’s Othello, 

To Deme’rir. v. a. [demeriter, French.] To deferve blame 
or punifhment. 

Deme'RseED. adj. [from demer[us, of demergo, Latin. ] Plunged ; 
drowned. 

Deme’rsion. n.f. [demerfio, Latin.] 

1. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiftry.} The putting any medicine in a diffolying 
liquor. Dia. 

Deme'sne. See DEMAIN. 

DEMI. infeparable particle. [demi, Fr. dimidium, Latin.] Half; 
one of two equal parts. This word is only ufed in compofi- 
tion; as demigod, that is, half human, half divine, 

Demi-cannon, n. f. [demi and cannon. | 

DemI-cannon Loweff, A great gun that carries a ball of 
thirty pounds weight and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches two cighth parts. Dit. 

DeMI-cANNon Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a fhot fix 
inches one fixth diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. Dié?. 

DEMI-CANNON of the greate/? Size. A gun fix inches and fix 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It car- 
ries a ball of fix inches five eights diameter, and thirty-fix 


pounds weight. Dict. 
What! this a fleeve? ’Tis like a demj-cannon, Shakefp. 
Ten 
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Ten engines, that fhall be of equal force either to a cannoh 
or demi-cannon, culverin or demi-culverin, may be framed at 
the fame price that one of thefe will amount to. Wilkins, 

DEMI-CULVERIN., n. f. [demi and culverin. ] 

DEMI-CULVERIN of the loweft Size. A gun four inches two 
eights diameter in the borc, and ten foot long. It carries a 
ball four inches diameter, and nine pounds weight. Di. 

Demi-CULVERIN Ordinary. A gun four inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot long. It carries a ball four 
inches two eights diameter, and ten pounds eleven ounces 
weight. 

DrMI-CULVERIN, elder Sort. A gun four inches and fix cights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length It carries 
a ball four inches four eight parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. Milit. Didi. 

They continue a perpetual volley of demi-culverins. Raleigh. 

The army left two demi-culverins, and two other good 
guns. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Demi-pevin. m.f. [demi and devil] Partaking of infernal 
nature; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 

Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body? Shak. Othel. 

Demi Gop. n.f. [demi and god.] Partaking of divine nature ; 
half a god; an hero produced by the cohabitation of divinities 
with mortals. 

_ He took his leave of them, whofe eyes bad him farewel 
with tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney. 
Be gods, or angels, demt-gods. Miiton’s Paradife Loft. 
Tranfported demi-gods ftood round, 
And men grew heroes at the found, 
Enflam’d with glory’s charms. Pope's St. Cacilia. 
Nay, half in heaven, except (what's mighty odd) 

A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope's Epift. of Hor. 

DEMI-LANCE. n. f. [demi and lance.] A light lance; a fpear; 
a half-pike. 

On their fteel’d heads, their demi-lances wore 

Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 

Faften’d with leathern thongs to gaul the foe. Dryden’s Zin. 

Demi-man. n.f. [demi and man.] Half a man. A term of 
reproach. 

We muft adventure this battle, left we perifh by the com- 
plaints of this barking demi-man. Knolles s Hiftory of the Turks. 


Dryden. 


Demi-wotr, n. f. [demi and wolf.] Half a wolf; a mongrel: 


dog between a dog and wolf. Lyctfca. 
Spaniels, curs, 
Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shake/peare’s Macteth. 
Dent's. n. /, [from demetre, demis, demife, French.] Death; 
deceafe. It is feldom ufed but in formal and ceremonious 


language. 
About a month before the demi/e of queen Anne, the author 
retired. Swift. 
To DEMISE. w.a. [demis, demife, French.] To grant at 


one’s death; to grant by will; to bequeath. 
My executors fhall not have power to demi; my lands to be 
purchafed. Swift's Laft Vill. 
Demr'sston. n.f. [demiffic, Latin.] Degradation; diminu- 
uon of dignity ; depreffion. 
Inexorable rigour is worfe than a Jafche demiffion of fove- 
reign authority. L’Eftrange. 
To DEMI'T. v.a. [demitto, Latin.] To deprefs; to hang 
down ; to let fall. 7 
When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their 
train, if they decline their neck to the ground, they prefently 
demit, and let fall the fame. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 6. iii. 
DEMO'CRACY. 1. f. [noxeclia.] One of the three forms 
of government; that in which the fovercign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, but in the collective 
body of the people. f 
While many of the fervants, by induftry and virtue, ar- 
rive at riches and efteem, then the nature of the government 
inclines to a democracy. Temple. 
The majority having the whole power of the community, 
may employ all that power in making laws, and executing 
thofe laws ; and there the form of the government is a perfect 
democracy. Locke. 
DEMOCRA’TICAL. adj. [from democracy.] Pertaining to a po- 
pular government ; popular. 
They are ftill within the line of vulgarity, and are demccra- 
tical enemies to truth. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, b.i. c. 3. 
As the government of England has a mixture of democrati- 
cal in it, fo the right of inventing political lyes, is partly in 
the people. Arbuthnot. 
To DEMOLISH. v. a. [demolir, French 3 demolior, Latin. ] 
I. To throw down buildings ; to raze; to deftroy. 
T expected the fabrick of my book would long fince have 
been demolifhed, and laid even with the ground. Tilot/on, ERI 
Red lightning play’d along the firmament, 
And their derolifh’'d works to pieces rent: Drydens Ovid, 
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DEMO'LISHER. x. f. [from demolih.] One that throws down 
buildings; a deftroyer ; a layer wafte. 
DEMOLITION. n. f. [from demolih.] The a& of overthrow= 
ing or demolifhing buildings ; deftruction. 
Two gentlemen fhould have the direétion in the demoliticn 
of Dunkirk. Swift. 
DE/MON. n fi [dæmon Latin; dal suv ] A fpirit ; generally 
an evil fpirit ; a devil. 
I felt bhim ftrike, and now I fee him fly: 
Curs'd demon! O for ever broken lie 


Thofe fatal fhafts, by which I inward bleed: 


Prior 
DEMONI'ACAL 3 eae 
; f adj. [from dermon.] 


DEMO/NIACK. 
1, Belonging to the devil; devilith. 
He, all unarm’d, 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice | 

From thy demoniack holds, pofleflion foul. Milton's Par. Reg. 

2. Influenced by the devil ; produced by diabolical poffeffion. 

Demontack phrenfy, moping melancholy. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Demo'niack. m f. [from the adjective.] “One poflefled by 
the devil; one whofe mind is difturbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 

Thofe lunaticks and demoniacks that were reftored to their 
right mind, were fuch as fought after him, and believed in 
him. Bentley's Sermons. 

Demo'nian. adj. [from demon} Devilifh; of the nature of 
devils. 

Demonian {pirits now, from the element 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called 

Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath.. Parad. Reg, 

DEMONO/CRACY. nfr [ daipwy and xedléw, } ‘The power of the 
devil. Dif. 

DEMONO'LATRY. 2. fè [dius and adeu] The worfhip of 
the devil. Dia. 

DeEMoNo'Locy. n.f. [ealuor and asy®-.) Difcourfe of the 
nature of devils, Thus king James entitled his book con- 
cerning witches. 

Demo'nsrarce. adj. [demonftrabilis, Lat.] That which may 
be proved beyond doubt or contradi@tion; that which may be 
made not only probable, but evident. 

The grand articles of our belief are as demonftrable as 
geometry. Glanv. Scepf. c. 24. 

DEmo'NSTRABLY.. adv. [from demonfirable.} In fuch a man- 
ner as admits of certain proof; evidently ; beyond poffibility 
of contradi¢tion, 

He fhould have compelled his minifters to execute the law, 
in thofe cafes that demonftrably concerned the publick peace. CZ: 

To DEMONSTRATE. v. a. [4enonfiros Latin.] To prove 
with the higheft degree of certainty; to prove in fuch a mane 
ner as reduces the contrary pofition to evident abfurdity. 

We cannot demonftrate thefe things fo, as to fhew that the 
contrary often involves a contradiction. Tillotfon, Pref. 

DEmonstTRa’Tion. n. f. [demon/tratio, Latin. ] l 

1. The higheft degree of deducible or argumental evidence; 
the ftrongeft degree of proof ; fuch proof as not only evinces 
the pofition proved to be true, but fhews the cantrary pofi~ 
tion to be abfurd and impoffible. 

What appeareth to be true by ftrong and invincible demon- 
Jiration, fuch as wherein it is not by any way poffible to be 
deceived, thereunto the mind doth neceffarily affent. Hooker. 

Where the agreement or difagreement of any thing is plain- 
ly and clearly perceived, it is called demon/tration. Locke. 

2. Indubitable evidence of the fenfes or reafon. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible disnon/trations of a Deity. Till, 

DEMONSTRATIVE. adj. [demonftrativus, Latin ] 

1. Having the power of demontftration ; invincibly cenclufive ; 
certain, 

An argument neceflary and demon/lrative, is fuch as, being 
propofed unto any man, and underftood, the man cannot 
chufe but inwardly yield. Hooker, Pref. 

2. Having the power of exprefling clearly and certainly. 

Painting is neceflary to all other arts, becaufe of the need 
which they have of demarfirative figures, which often give 
more light to the underftanding than the cleareft difcourfes we 
can make. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

DEMO'NSTRATIVELY. adv. [from demtonftrative.] x 

1. With evidence not to be oppofed or doubted. 

No man, in matters of this life, requires an affurance cither 
of the good which he defigns, or of the evil which he avoids, 
from arguments demontratively certain. South's Sermons. 

Firft, I demon/tratively prove, 

That feet were only made to move. 

2. Clearly ; plainly ; with certain knowledge. 

Demnfiratively underftanding the fimplicity of perfektion, 
it was not in the power of earth to work them from it. Brown, 

DEMONS TRA‘TOR. 1 f. [from demonfirate.] One that proves ; 
one that teaches; one that demonftrates. 

EMONSTRA’TORY. adj. [from demon/ftrate. } Having the ten- 
dency to demonftrate. 


Prior. 
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Demu'teent. adj. (demuicens, Latin.] Softening; mollify- 
ing ; afluafive. 

Peafe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and 
demulcent in the highcft degree; but being full of aerial par- 
ticles, are flatulent, when diffolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot. 

To DEMU'R. v n. (demeurer, French; dimorare, Italian ; 
demorari, Latin. ] 
t: To delay a procefs in law by doubts and objections. Sce 
DEMURRER. 
To this plea the plaintiff demurred. Waltcn's Angler. 
2. To paufe in uncertainty ; to fufpend determination ; to hcfi- 
tate ; to delay the conclufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Englifh ambaffadours thought fit to de- 
mur, and fo fent into England to receive direétions from the 
lords of the council. Hayward. 

Running into demands, they expeé&: from us a fudden 
refolution in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would 
» denur. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 3. 

He muft be of a very flugzifh or querulous humour, that 
fhail demur upon fetting out, or demand higher encourage- 
ments than the hope of heaven. Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he receiv'd, 

And what he with’d, he eafily belicv’d ; 

But long demurr’d, though from my hand he knew 

Iliv'd, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

3. To doubt; to have fcruples or difficulties; to deliberate. 

There is fomething in our compofition, that thinks and ap- 
prehends, and reflects and deliberates, determines and doubts, 
confents and denies ; that wills and demurs, and refolves and 
chufes, and rejects, Bentley. 

To Demu’r. v.a. To doubt of. 
The latter I demur; for in their looks 
Much reafon, and in their actions, oft appears. Mit. P. L. 
Demou’r. n. fi [from the verb.] Doubt; hefitation; fufpenfe 
of opinion. 
O progeny of heav’n, empyreal thrones ! 

With reafon hath deep filence and demur 

Seiz’d us, though undifmay’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Certainly the higheft and deareft concerns of a temporal 
life are infinitely lefs valuable than thofe of an cternal ; and 
Confequently ought, without any demur at all, to be facrificed 
to them, whenfoever theycome in competition with them. South. 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At laft he whifpers, Do, and we go fnacks. 
DEMU'RE. adj. [des mæurs, French.] 
1. Sober ; decent. 

Lo! two moft lovely virgins came in place, 

With countenance demure, and modeft grace. Fairy Queen. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
n Sober, ftedfaft and demure. Milton. 
2. Grave; affectedly modeft: it is now generally taken in a fenfe 

of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know m 
place, as I would they fhould do theirs. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

There be many wife men, that have fecret hearts and tranf- 
parent countenances ; yet this would be done with a demure 

~ Aabafing of your eye fometimes. Bacon, Effay 23. 

A company of mice, peeping out of their holes, fpied a cat, 
that lay and looked fo demure as if there had been neither life 
nor foul in her. L’Efirange. 

So cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure, 
"Till moufe appear’d, and thought himfelf fecure. Dryden. 
Jove fent and found, far in a country fcene, 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene ; 

From which ingredients, firft, the dext’rous boy 

Pick’d the demure, the aukward, and the coy. Swift. 

To Demu’re. v.n. [from the noun.] To look with an affected 
modefty. 
Your wife O&avia, with her modeft eyes, 
And ftill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 
~ Demuring upon me. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
DEMU'RELY. adu, [from demure.) With affected modefty ; 
folemnly ; with pretended gravity. 
Put on a fober habit, 

Talk with refpect, and {wear but now and then, 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakefp. 

Efop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, fat very 
demurely at the board’s end, ’till a moufe ran before her. Bacon, 

Next ftood hypocrify with holy leer, 
Soft fmiling, and demurely looking down ; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden’s Fables. 
2» In the following line it is the fame with folemnly, Warb. 
Hark, how the drums demurely wake the fleepers ! Shakef, 
Demo’reness. n. f. [from demure. ] 
t. Modefty ; fobernefs; gravity of afpeét. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, as nature 
feemed to fmile in them ; though her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
to that pretty demurene/s, which the more one marked, the 
more one would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Stancy, 

2. Affected modetty ; pretended gravity. 
Demu’rRace. n.f. [from demur.] An allowance made by 


merchants to mafters of thips, for their {tay ina port beyond 
the time appointed, 


Popes Epiftles. 
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DEMU'RRER. x. f. [demerrer, French ; i.e) mauere ina'iguo loca 
vel morari.} A kind of paufe upon â point of difculty in an 
action ; for, in every action, the controverfy confifts cither 
in the fact, or in the law: if in the fact, that is tried by the 
jury ; if in law, then is the cafe plain to the judge, or fo hard 
and rare, as it brecdeth juft doubt. J call that plain to the 
judge, wherein he is aflurcd of the law; ard in fuch cafe the 
judge, with his afluciates, proceeds to judgment without fare 
ther work, Fut when itis doubtful to him and his affociates, 
then is there ftay mude, and a time taken, either-for the court 
to think farther upon it, and to agree, if they can; or elfe 
for all the juftices to meet together in the Chequer-chamber, 
pnd, upon hearing that which the ferjeants can fay of both 
parts, to advifc, and fet down as law, whatfoever they con- 
clude firm, without farther remedy. Crwel. 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a de- 
murrer. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

DEN. n.f: [oen, Saxon. ] 


1. A cavern or hcliow running horizontally, or with a finall 


obliquity, under ground; diitinct from a hole, which runs 


down perpendicularly, : 

They here difperfed, fome in the air, fome on the earth, 
fome in the waters, fome amoneift the minerals, dens and caves 
under the earth. Hooker, b.i. fia. 

2. The cave of a wild beah. 
What, ikall they feck the lion in his der, 
And fright him there? SLake/peare’s King Jein. 
The tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame, 

Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame; 

The cavern, only to her father known, 

By him was to his darling daughter fhown. Dryden's Fables. 

Tis then the fhapelefs bear his dez furfakes ; 
In woods and fields a wild deftru&ion maxes. Dryd. Virgil, 
3. Den may fignify either a valley or a woody place; fer the 
Saxon den imports both. Giifon’s Cawden. 
Dena’y. n. f. [a word formed between deny and nay.] Denial; 
refufal. 
To her in hafte, give her this jewel : fay 
My love can give no place, bide no diray. Sh. Twel. Night. 
Denpro‘Locy. n. f. [ĉo and A476] The natural hiftory of 
trees, 
Den’azxe. adj. [from deny.} That which may be denied; 
that to which one may refufe belief. 
The negative authority is alfo dentable by reafon. 
Denar. n.f. [from deny.] 
- Negation ; the contrary to confeffion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs were not 
manifeft; no man more ready to confefs, with a repenting 
manner of aggravating his own evil, where denial would but 
make the fault fouler. Sidney, be ii. 

- Refufal; the contrary to grant, allowance, or conceffion. 
Here comes your father; never make denial : 

I muft and will have Catharine to my wife. Shake/peare. 

The denial of landing, and hafty warning us away, troubled 
us much: on the other fide, to find people fo full of huma- 
nity, did comfort us. Bacon’, New Atlantis, 

He, at every frefh attempt, is repell’d 
With faint denials, weaker than before. Dryden's Ann. Mir. 
3- Abjuration; contrary to acknowledgment of adherence. . 

We may deny God in all thofe aéts that are capable of being 
morally good or evil: thofe are the proper fcenes, in which 
we act our confeffions or denials of him. Scuth’s Sermons. 

Denver. z. f. [from deny.] 
1. A contradi€tor; an opponent; one that holds the negative of 
a propofition. 

By the word virtue the affirmer intends our whole duty to 

God and man, and the denier by the word virtue means only 


Brown. 


N 


courage, or, at moft, our duty towards our neighbour, with- — 


out including the idea of the duty which we owe to God. 
Watts's Logick, p i. c. 6. fi 3. 
2. A difowner; one that does not own or acknowledge. ' 

If it was fo fearful when Chrift looked his denier into re- 
pentance, what will it be when he fhall look him into de- 
ftrution. South's Sermons. 

3. A refufer; one that refufes. 

It may be I am eftcemed by my denier: fufficient of myflf 
to difcharge my duty to God as a prieft, though not to men as 
a prince. Kig Char-es. 

Denie’r. x. f. [from denarius, Lat. It is pronounced as gencer, in 
two fyllables.} A {mall denomination of French money ; the 
twelfth part of a fous. 

You will not pay for the glafles you have burft? 

No, nota denier, Shakej}. Taming of the Shrew. 
To DENIGRATE. v.a. [denigro, Latin ] To blacken; to 
make black. 

By fuffering fome impreffion from fire, bodies are cafually 
or artificialiy denigrated in their natural complexion: thus 
are charcoals made black by an infefion cf their own 
fuffitus. Prewn's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12- 

Harthhorn, and other white bodics, will be denigratid bY 
heat; yet camphire would not at all lofe its whitencis. Boyke. 


DENIGRA TION. 
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© DENIGRA'TION. ”. f: [denigratio, Latin.} A blackening, or 
making black. 

‘Vhele are the advenient and artificial ways of denigration, 
anfwerably whereto may be the natural progrefs. Brown. 

ein feveral inftances of denigration the metals are worn 
off, or otherwife reduced into very minute parts. Boyle. 

Deniza’tion. n.f. [from denizen.} ‘The act of infranchifing, 
or making free. 

‘That the mere Irifh were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denization, Which in all ages were purchafed by them. 

Davies on Ireland. 

DENIZEN. } 2. J. [from dinafddyn, a man of the city, or di- 

DENISON. ý ne/ydd, free of the city, Welth.] A freeman ; 
one infrenchifed. 

Denizen is a Britifh law term, which the Saxons and Angles 
found here, and retained. Davies's Preface. 

Thus th’ Almighty fire began: ye gods, 

Natives, or denizens, ot bleit abodes, 

From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden. 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurfing, be made to 
produce their feed out of their native foil ; but corn, fo necef- 
fary for all people, is fitted to grow and to feed asa free deni/on 
of the world. Grew’s Cofm. b. iii. c: 2. 

He fummons ftraight his denizens of air; 
Tice lucid fquadrons the fails repair. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
To De‘xizen. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To infranchife; to 
make free. 
Pride, luft, covetize, being feveral 

To thefe three places, yet all are in all ; 

Mingled thus, their iflue is inceftuous ; 

Falfiood is denizen’d, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 

To DENOMINATE. v. a. [denomino, Latin.] To name; 
to give a name to. 

‘Their commendable purpofe being not of every one under- 
ftood, they have been in latter ages conftrued as though they 
had fuperititioufly meant cither that thofe places, which were 
denominated of angels and faints, fhould ferve for the worfhip 
of fo glorious creatures ; or elfe thofe glorified creatures for 
defence, protection, and patronage of fuch places. Hooker, b. v. 

Predeftination is deftruétive to all that is citablifhed among 
men, to all that is moft precious, to human nature, to the 
two faculties that denominate us men, underftanding and will ; 
for what ufe can we have of our underftandings, if we cannot do 
what we know to be our duty? And if we act not voluntarily, 
what exercife have we of our wills? Hammond's Fundamentais, 


Denomination. n. f. [denominatio, Latin.] A name given 
l to a thing, which commonly marks fome principal quality of 
it. 


But is there any token, denomination, or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians? 
i Spenfer’s State of ireland, 
The liking or difliking of the people gives the play the 
denom*nation of good or bad ; but does not really make or con- 
ftitute it fuch. Dryden's Defence.of Dramatick Poe/y. 
Philofophy, the great idol of the learned part of the Heathen 
world, has divided it into many fects and- denominations ; 
as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South. 
All men are finners: the moft righteous among us muft 
confefs ourfelves to come under that denomina:ion. Rogers. 
Dzno'MinaTIveE. adj. [from denominate,] 
1. That which gives a name; that which confers a diftinét ap- 
pellation. 
2. That which obtains a diftinét appellation. 
more analogically denominable. 
; o- The leaft denominative part of time is a minute, the greatcft 
integer being a year. Cocker's Arithmetich. 
Denomina/Tor. n.f. [from denominate.] Lhe giver of a 
© name; the perfon or thing that caufes an appellation. 
. Both the feas of one name fhould have one common deno- 
 minator. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Denomina'tor cf a Fraéfion, is the number below the line, 
fhewing the nature and quality of the parts whicli any integer 
is fuppofed to be divided into: thus in $, 8 the denominator 
_. fhews you, that the integer is fuppofed to be divided into 8 
parts, or half quarters; and the numerator 6 fhews, that you 
_ take 6 of fuch parts, i. e. three quarters of the whole. Harris. 
When a fingle broken number or fraétion hath for its deno- 
minator a number confifting of an unit, in the firft place 
© towards the left hand, and nothing but cyphers from the unit 
towards the right hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called 
< a decimal fraétion. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 
Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient arifing from 
the divifiow of the antecedent by the confequent: thus 6 is 
the denominator of the proportion that 30 hath to 5, becaufe 
5) 30(6. ‘This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio. Harris. 
Dewora'rion. n. f. [denotatio, Latin.] The act of denoting. 
T ToDENO'TE. v.a. [dencto, Latin. ] To mark ; to be afign 
of; to betoken; to fhew by figns; as, a quick pulfe denotes a 
fever. 
To DENOUNCE. v.a. [denuncio, Latin; denoncer, French. ] 
y. Lo threaten by proclamation, 
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I denoiwnze uiito you this day, that ye fhall furcly perifh. Deut: 
He of their wicked ways 

Shall them admonifh, denouncing wrath to come 

On thcir impenitence. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. 815: 

They impofe their wild conjelures for laws upon others, 
and denounce war againtt all that receive them not. Dec. of Piety. 

2. To threaten by fome outward fign or expreffion. 
He cnded frowning, and his look dencune’d 
Defperate revenge; and battle dangerous 
To lefs than gods. Milton’; Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1. 106. 
The fea grew white; the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, firit d ounce the watry war. Dryden: 
3. To give information againft. 

Archdeacons ought to propofe parts of the New Teftament 
to be learned by heart by inferior clergymen, and denounce 
fuch as are negligent Ayiffe’s Parergon. 

DENoU'NCEMENT. n. f. [from denounce.] ‘The act of proclaim- 
ing ahy menace; the proclamation of intended evil; denun- 
ciation. ; 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curfes 
My iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. Browns Vu. Err. 

DeNo’UNCER. n. f. [from denounce.] One that declares fome 
menace. 
Here comes the fad denouncer of my fates 
To toll the mournful knell of feparation. Dryden. 
DENSE. adj. (denfus, Latin.) Clofe; compact; approaching 
to folidity ; having finall interfuces betwcen the conflituent 
particles: 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body ; for all denfe 
bodies are colder than moft other bodies, as metals, ftone; 
glafs ; and they are longer in heating than fofter bodies Bacon. 

‘In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is comprefled, 
and confequently the lefs denje it is; and fo the upper part 
is excecdingly thinner than the lower part which we breathe: 
ieke. 

To De’xsHIRE. v.a. A barbarous term of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or bu:n-bating, is commonly called gen- 
Jbiring, that is, Devenfoiring or Denbighfbiring, becaufe moft 
ufed or firft invented there. Mortiner’s FRufbandry. 

De'nsity. n f. [denfitas, Latin.]}- Clofenefs; compaétnels ; 
clofe adhefion, or near approach of parts. 

Whilft the denfeft of metals, goid, if foliated, is tranfpa- 
rent, and all metals become tranfparent, if difiolved in men- 
ftruums or vitrified, the opacity of white metals arifeth not 
from their den/ity alone. Newtons Opticks. 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs den/ty, the out- 
ward air would prefs their fides together; and, being of 4 
greater denfity, would expand them fu as to endanger the life 
of the animal. Arbuthnot on Alimentss- 

DE’NTAL. adj. ,[dentalis, Latin.) 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth, 

2. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth. 

The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacons Natural Hiffors; N°. 198. 

The d ntal confonants are eafy, therefore let them be next 3 
firft the labic-dentals, as allo the lingua-dentals. Hoder’s Elem. 

De'nTac. nif. A finall thell-fith. 

Two. fmall. black and fhining pieces, feem, by the fhape,'to 

have been formed in the fhell of adental. ih oodward in Foffils. 
DENTE'LLI_n. f- [Italian.] Modillons. 

The. modillons, or dentel'i, make a noble fhow by graceful 

projections. Spe€iator, IN°. 4156 . 
DENTICULA'TION. x. f.. [dexticulatus, Latin.]. The ftate.of 
being fet with fmall teeth. 

He omits the: denitculation of the edges of the. bill, or 
thofe fniall oblique incifions made for the better retention of 


the prey. Grew’s Adu/cum. 
Denti'cuLaTeD. adj. [denticulatus, Latin.] Set with fmall 
tecth. i 


Denrirrice. 7. f. [dens and frico, Latin] A powder made 
to fcour the tecih: 
Is this grey powder a good dentifrice? Bea. Fohnf. Catil: 
The fhells of all forts of fhell-fifh, being burnt, obtain a 
cauftick nature: moft of them, fo ordered and powdered, 
make excellent dent:frices. Grew's MMufeum, 
Denvi’rion. n. f. [dntitio, Latin. ] 
1. The att of breeding the teeth. 
2. The time at which childrens teeth are bred. 
ToDENU'DATE. v. a. [denzdo, Latin.] To diveft; to ftrip; 
to lay naked. 
"Till he has denudated himfelf of all incumbrances, he is 
unqualified, Decay of Pitty. 
Dexupa’tion. n. f. [from denudate.] The ast of ftrippingy 
or making naked. 
To Denu'pe. v.a. [denudo, Lat.) To {trip ; to make naked; 
to diveft, i 
Not a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would derude our= 
felf of all force to defend us. Clarendon, b. vi. 
If in Summer-time you denude a vine-branch of its leaves, 
the grapes will never come to maturity. Kay on the Creati.m 
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The eye, with the fkin of the eye-lid, is denuded, to fhew 
the mufcle. Sharp's Surgery. 
Denuncia’tion. a. f. [denunciatio, Latin.} The a& of de- 
nouncing; the proclamation of a threat; a publick menace. 
In a denunciaticn or indi€tion of a war, the war is not con- 
fined to the place of the quarrel, but is left at large. Bacon. 
Chrift tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, they fhall 
die in their fins: did they never read thofe denunciations ? Ward. 
Midft of thefe denunciations, and notwithttanding the warn- 
ing before me, I commit myfelf to lafting durance. Congreve. 
ENUNCIA’TOR, n. f. [from denuncio, Latin.] 
1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againft another: 
The denunciator does not make himfelf a party in judgment, 
as the accufer does. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
To DENY’. v.a. [denier, French; denego, Latin. ] 
x. To contradi@ an accufation; not to confefs. 
Sarah denied, faying, I laughed not ; for fhe was afraid. Gen. 
2. To refufe; not to grant. 
My young boy 
Hath an afpect of interceffion, which 
Great nature crics—deny not. 
Ah, charming fair, faid T, 
How long can you my blifs and your’s deny ? 
. To abnegate; to difown. 
It fhall be therefore a witnefs unto you, left you deny your 
God. Fofl. xxiv. 27. 
4. To renounce; to difregard ; to treat as foreign or not be- 
Jonging to one. 
The beft fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, is mercy to 
others. Sprat s Sermons. 
When St. Paul fays, if in this life only we have hope in 
Chrift, we are of all men moft miferable: he confiders Chrif- 
tians as denying themfelves in the pleafures of this world, for 
the fake of Chrift. Atterbury s Sermons, Pref. 
To DEOBSTRU'CT. v. a. [deobftrue, Latin.] T'o clear from 
impediments; to free from fuch things as hinder a paffage. 
It is a fingular good wound-herb, ufeful for deobfirudling the 
pores of the body. Mores Antidote againf? Atheifm. 
Such as carry off the fæces and mucus, deob/irué? the mouth 
of the lacteals, fo as the chyle may have a free paflage into 
the biood. Arbuthnst on Diet. 
DEO'BSTRUENT. n.f. [deoh/iruens, Latin.] A medicine that 
has the power to refolve vifcidities, or to open by any means 
the animal paflages. 
All fopes are attcnuating and deob/fruent, refolving vifcid 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
De’opanp. n. f. [deo dandum, Latin.] A thing given or for- 
feited to God for the pacifying his wrath, in cafe of any mif- 
fortune, by which any Chriftian comes to a violent end, 
without the fault of any reafonable creature; as, if a horfe 
fhould ftrike his keeper, and fo kill him; if a man, in driving 
a cart, and endeavouring to rectify fomething about it, fhould 
fall fo as the cart-wheels, by running over him, fhould prefs 
him to death ; if one fhould be felling a tree, and giving warn- 


A) hake/p. Coriolanus. 
Dryden. 


ing to company by, when the tree were near falling, to look . 


` to themfelves, and any of them fhould neverthelefs be flain 
by the fall of the tree; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart- wheel, 
cart and horfes, and the trec, are to be given to God; that iS, 
fold and diftributed to the poor, for an expiation of this dread- 
ful event, though occafioned by unreafonable, fenfelefs, and 
dead creatures : and though this be given to God, yet is it for- 
feited to the king by law, as executor in this cafe, to fee the 
price of thefe diftributed to the poor. Cowel. 
To DEO'PPILATE. v. a. [de and oppil, Latin.] To deob- 

ftruct ; to clear a paflage; to free from obftrutions. 
Deopriza’Tion. n. f. [from deoppilate.] The act of clearing 
obftructions; the removal of whatever obftru€ts the vital 

’ paflages. 

Though the groffer parts be excluded again, yet are the 
diffoluble parts extracted, whereby it becomes effe@tual in de- 
oppllations. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2%. 

DEo’PPILATIVE, adj. [from deoppilate.} Deobftruent. 

A phyfician prefcribed him a deoppilative and purgative 

apozem. Harvey on Confumption, 
Deoscuta’TI0Nn. n. f. [deofculatio, Latin.] The act of kiffing. 

We have an enumeration of the feveral acts of worfhip re- 
quired to be performed to images, viz. proceffions, genuflec- 
tions, thurifications and deofculations. Stilling flect. 

To DEPA'INT. wv. a. -[depeint, French. ] 
1. To picture; to defcribe by colours; to paint; to fhew by a 
painted refemblance. 
He did unwilling worfhip to the faint, 
That on his fheild depainted he did fee. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
2. To defcribe. 
Such ladies fair would I depaint 

In roundelay, or fonnet quaint. 

PODEPAR T. v.n. [depart, French.] 
1. To go away from a place. 

When the people departed away, Sufanna went into her 

garden. Sujan, vii, 


Gay’s Paflorals, 
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He faid unto him, go in peace; fo he departed from him a 
little way. 2 Kings v. 19, 
They departed quickly from the fepulchre, with fear and 
great joy, and did run to bring his difciples word. Mat. xxviii, 
He, which hath no ftomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his paffport fhall be made. Shak. Henry V. 
Barbarofla ftayed his courfe, and returncd to Caftronovum, 
whence, better appeafed with prefents, he departed out of that 
bay. Knoiless Hiftsry of the Turks. 
And could’ft thou leave me, cruel, thus alone; 
Not one kind kifs from a departing fon! 
No look, no laft adieu ! 
2. To defift from a practice. 
He cleaved unto the fins of Jeroboam, he departed not 
therefrom. 2 Kings iii, 3. 
3. To be loft; to perith. 
The good departed away, and the evil abode ftill. 2 E/d. iii. 
4. To defert; to revolt ; to fall away ; to apoftatife. 
In tranfgrefling and lying againft the Lord, and departing 
away from our God. Af Nix. 13. 
5. To defift from a refolution or opinion. 
His majefty prevailed not with any of them to depart from 
the moft unreafonable of all their demands. Clarendon, b. viii. 
6. Todye; todeceafe ; to leave the world. 
As her foul was in departing ; for fhe died. Gen. iii. 5. 18, 
Lord, now letteft thou thy fervant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word. Lu. xxixe 
As you with Chriftian peace to fouls departed, 
Stand thefe poor people’s friend. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
ToDepa/rr. v.a. Voquit; to leave; to retire from. 
You have had difpatch in private by the conful ; 
You are will’d by him this evening 
To depart Rome. Ben. Foh:ifor's Catitines 
To Drpa’rt. v.a. [pertir, French; partior, Latin.] To di- 
vide ; to feparate. 
DEPA’RT. n.f. [detart, French.] 
1, The act of going away. 
Thad in charge, at my depart from France, 
To marry princefs Margret. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p. it. 
2. Death. 
When your brave father breath’d his latch gafp, 
Tidings, as fwiftly as the poft could run, 
Were brought me of your lofs and his depart. Shas. H. VI. 
3- [With chymifts.] An operation fo named, becaufe the par- 
ticles of filver are departed or divided from gold, or other 
metal, when they were before melted together in the fame 
mafs, and could not be feparated any other way. Dig. 
DEPA'RTER. 7. f. [from depart.] One that refines metals by 
feparation. 
DEPA'RTMENT. n.f. [departement, French.] Separate allot- 
ment ; province or bufinefs affigned to a particular perfon. 
The Roman ficets, during their command at fea, had their 
feveral {tations and departments: the moft confiderable was the 
Alexandrian flect, and the fecond was the African. Arbuthnot. 
DEPA'RTURE. n. f. [from depart.] 
I. A going away, 


Drydens Encise 


For thee, fellow, - 

Who needs muft know of her departure, and 

Do’ft feem fo ignorant, we'll force it from thee 

By a fharp torture, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline 

What befides 

Of forrow, and dejeétion, and defpair, 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring, 

Departure from this happy place. Adilton’s Paradi/e Loft, b.xi: 

2. Death; deceafe; the aét of leaving the prefent ftate of 
exiftence. 

Happy was their good prince in his timely departure, which 
barred him from the knowledge of his fon’s miferies. Sidney. 

They were feen not only all the while our Saviour was 
upon earth, but furvived after his departure out of this world. 

Addifon on tke Chriftian Religion. 
3. A forfaking ; an abandoning. 
The fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, are phrafes 
of like importance. Tillotfon, Sermon ie 
Depa’scenT. adj. [depa/cens, Latin.] Feeding greedily. 
To Depa’sture. v. a. [from depafcor, Latin.] To eat up; to 
confume by feeding upon it. 

They keep their cattle, and live themfelves in bodies paftur- 
ing upon the mountains, and removing ftill to frefh land, as 
they have depaffured the former. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

To DEPAU'PERATE. v.a, [depanpero, Lat.] To make poor z 
to impoverifh ; to confume. 

Liming does not depauperate; the ground will laft long, 
and bear large grain, AMfortimer’s Husbandry. 

Great evacuations, which earry off the nutritious humours, 
depauperate the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DEPE'CTIBLE. adj. [from depeéio, Latin.) Tough; clammy; 
tenacious. 

It may be alfo, that fome bodies have a kind of lentor, and 
are of a more depečible nature than oil; as we fee it evident 
in coloration ; for a fmall quantity of faffron will tinét more 
than a very great quantity of brafil or wine, Bacon's Nat. se 
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To Depr’inct. v.a. [depeindre, French.] To depaint; to 
paint; to defcribe in colours, A word of Spen/er. 
The red rofe medlied with the white y fere, 
In either cheek depeindien lively here. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 
To DEPEND. v. n. [aependeo, Latin.] 
1. To hang from. 
From the frozen beard 
Long ificles d-pend, and crackling founds are heard. Dryden. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryd. Virg, “En. 
There is a chain let down from Jove, 
So ftrong, that from the lower end, 
They fay, all human things depend. 
The direful monfter was afar defcry’d 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide. Pope’s Statius. 
2. To be in a ftite of fervitude or expectation; to live fubject 
.to the will of others; to retain to others. 
We work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

Never be without money, nor depend upon the curtefy of 
others, which may fail at a pinch. Bacons Advice to Viliiers. 

3. To be in fufpenfe; to be yet undetermined. 

By no means be you perfuaded to interpofe yourfelf in any 
caufe depending, or like to be depending in any court of juf- 
tice. Bacon's Advice to Vill-ers. 

The judge corrupt, the long depending caufe, 
And doubttul iflue of mifconftru’d laws. Prior. 
4. To DEPEND upon. To rely on; to truft to; to reft upon 
with confidence; to be certain of. 

He refolved no more to depend upon the one, or to provoke 

the other. Clarendin. 
But if you’re rough, and ufe him like a dog, 

Depend upon it—he’ll remain incog. Addifon’s Drum. Prol. 

I am a ftranger to your characters, further than as com- 
mon fame reports them, which is not to be depended upon. Swift. 

5. To be in a itate of dependance; to be at the difcrction of 
others, 


Swift. 


Be then defir’d 
Of fifty to difquantity your train; 
And the remainders, that fhall ftill depend, 
To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shake/: K. Lear. 
6. To reft upon any thing as its caufe. 

The peace and happinefs of a fociety detend on the juftice 
= and fidelity, the temperance and charity of its members. Rigers. 

EPE/NDANCE. 
WET A kee: bas [from depend.] 
1. The ftate of hanging down from a fupporter. 
2. Something hanging upon another. 
On a neighb’ring tree defcending light, 

Like a large clufter of black grapes they fhow, 

And make a large dependance from the bough. Dryd. Virgil, 
3. Concatination ; connexion; relation of one thing to another. 

In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and dependance of 
ideas fhould be followed, ’till the mind is brought to the fource 
on which it bottoms. Locke. 

4. State of being at the difpofal or under the fovereignty of 
another. 

Every moment we feel our dependance upon God, and find 
that we can neither be happy without him, nor think ourfelves 
fo. Tiliotfon, Serm. t. 

5- The things or perfons of which any man has the dominion 
or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his dependancies by 
his council, except where there hath been either an over- 
‘greatnefs in one counfellor, or an ovcr-ftrit combination in 

~ divers. Bacon, Effay 21. 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men who 
have acquired large pofleffions, and confequently dependancies 5 
or defcend from anceftors, who have Icft them great inhe- 

. ritances, Swift on the Diffentions in Athens and Rome. 
6. Reliance; trut; confidence. | 
Their dependencies on him were drowned in this conceit: 
Hooker, b.i. f. 4. 
They flept in peace by night, 

Secure of bread, as of returning light; 

And with fuch firm dependance on the day, 

That need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray. Dryden. 

9. Accident; that of which the exiftence prefuppofes the exiftence 
of fomething elfe. 

~. Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, however com- 

_ pounded, contain not in them the fuppofition of fubfifting by 
themfelves, but are confidered as dependencies on, or affections 
of firbftances; fuch are the ideas fignified by the words tri- 
angle, gratitude, murder. Locke. 

DEPENDANT. adj. {from depend ] 

a. Im the power of another. 

On God, as the moft high, all inferior caufes in the world 
are dependant. Hooker, b.v. f 23. 

DEPENDANT. n. f. [from depena.] One who lives in fubjec- 
tion, or at the difcretion of another ; a retainer. 

A grcat abatement of kindncfs appears as well in the genc- 
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ral dependants, as in the duke himfelf alfo, and your davghters 
È Shakefpeare’s King L ur. 

For a fix-clerk ‘a perfon recommended a defendant upon 
him, who paid fix thoufand pounds ready money. Clarendon, 

His dependants fhall quickly become his profelytes.  S uth. 

Depe'NDEXCE. } n. f [from depind, Latin. This word, with 
Derpe’xpency. § many others of the fame termination, arc 
indifferently written with ance or ence, ancy or encyy as the 
authors intended to derive them from the Latin or French. ]} 
1. A thing or perfon at the difpofal or diferction of another. 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, not upon account 
of covetoufnefs, but of dominion, that we may create depen- 
denctes. Collier on Pride. 

2. State of being fubordinate, or fubject in fume degrec tu the 
difcretion of another; the contrary to fovereignty. 
Let me report to him 

Your fweet dependency, and you fhall find 

A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs, 

Where he for grace is kneel’d to. Shak. Ant. and Clepatra: 

At their fetting out they muft have their commilflicn, or 
letters patents from the king, that fo they may acknowlecge 
their dependency upon the crown of England. Hacon to Villiers. 

3. That which is not principal; that which is fubordinate. 

We fpeak of the fublunary worlds, this earth, and its de- 
pendencies, which rofc out of a chaos about fix thoufand 
years ago. burnet’s Theory of the Eartha 

4. Concatination; connexion; rife of confequents from pre- 
mifes. 
Her madnefs hath the oddeft frame of fenfe ; 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e'er | heard in madnefs. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
5. Relation of any thing to another, as of an effcét to its caufe. 

I took pleafure to trace out the caufe of effects, and the 

dependence of one thing upon another in the vifible creation. 
Lurnet’s Thery of the Earth. 
6. Truft; reliance; confidence. 

The expectation of the performance of our defire, is that 

we call dependence upon him for help and affittance. Stillingfleet. 

DEPE’'NDENT. adj. (dependens, Latin. This, as many other 
words of like termination, are written with ent or ant, as 
they are fuppofed to flow from the Latin or French.] Hang- 
ing down. 

None may wear this furr but princes ; and there is a certain 
number of ranks allowed to dukes, marquifies, and earls, 
which they muft not exceed in lining their caps therewith. In 
the time of harles the Great, and long fince, the whole furrs 
in the tails were dependent ; but now that fafhion is left, and 
the {pots oniy worn, without the tails. Peacham on Blazening. 

Depe'NDENT. 7 f. [trom dependens, Latin.] One fubordinate 3 
one at the difcretion or difpofal of another. 

We are indigent, defencelefs beings; the creatures of his 
power, and the dependents of his providence. Rogers's Sermons. 

DEPE'NDER. n.f. (from depend.] A dependant; one that re- 
pofes on the kindnefs or power of another. 

What fhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans? Shate/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Derervi'Tion. n f. [from deperditus, Latin. ] Lofs; de- 
ftruction. 

It may be unjuft to place all efficacy of gold in the non-omiffion 

of weights, or deperdition of any ponderous particles. Brown. 

DEPHLEGMA’TION. mf. [from dephlegm.] An operation 

which takes away from the phlegm any fpirituous fluid by 

sepcated diftillation, ’till it is at length left all behind. Quincy. 

In divers cafes it is not enough to feparate the aqueous parts 
by dephlegmation ; for fome liquors contain alfo an unfufpeéted 
quantity of {mall corpufcles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, 
which, being affociated with the faline ones, do clog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. Boyle. 

To DEPHLE'GM. v.a. [depblegmo, low Latin.] To 
To DEPHLE’'GMATE. f clear from phlegm, or aqueous in- 
fipid matter. 

We have fometimes taken fpirit of falt, and carefully de- 
phlegmed it. Boyle. 

Depuie’GMepness. n. f. [from dephlegm.]. The quality of 
being freed from phlegm or aqucous matter, 

The proportion betwixt the coralline fulution and the fpirit 
of wine, depends fo much upon the ftrength of the former 
liquor, and the dephlezmednefs of the latter, that it is fcarce 
pofble to determine generally and exactly what quantity of 
each ought to be taken. Boyle, 

To Depi'cr. v.a. (depingo depifum, Latin. ] 
1. To paint; to portray ; to reprefent in colours. 

The cowards of Lacedemon depiéted upon thcir fhields the 
moft terrible beafts they could imagine. Taylor's Wirthy Comm, 

2. To defcribe; to reprefent an aétion to the mind. 

When the diftractions of a tumult are fenfibly depicted, 
every object and every occurrence are fo prefented to your 
view, that while you read, you fcem indeed to fee them. Felton. 

DerrLarory. n f. [de and pilus, Latin.] An application ufed 
to take away hair. 
De'pinous, adj. [de and pilus, Latin.] Without hair, 
This 


This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated 

and depilous ; that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. 
Depranra‘rion. n. f. (deplanto, Latin.) The act of taking 
plants up from the bed Dia. 
Derre'rion. n.f. (depleo depletus, Lat.] The act of emptying. 
Abftinence and a flender diet attenuates, becaufe depletion 

of the veflels gives room to the fluid to expand itfelf. Arduthn. 

Derio'RaABiek. adj. [from dep/oro, Latin.] 

I. Lamentable; that which demands or caufes lamentation ; 
difmal; fad; calamitous; miferable; hopelefs. 

‘This was the deplorable condition to which the king was 
reduced. Clarendon, b? viii. 
The -bill of all weapons gives the moft ghaflly and de- 
plorable wounds. Tem; le. 
It will be confidered in how deplorable a ftate learning lics 
in that kingdom. Swift's Vindication o! Ifaac bickerfiuff. 

2. It is fometimes in a mare Jax and jocular fenfe, ufed for con- 
temptible; defpicable: as, deplorable nonfenfe; deplorabie ftu- 

idity. 

Deedee wise: n. f. [from deplorable.] The {tate of being 
deplorable; mifery; hopclefnefs. Lid. 

DEPLO'RABLY., adv. [from deplorab’e.] Lamentably; mifcrably ; 
hopelefsly. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 

Ged knows, they are deslorably ftrangers to them. South. 
Depio’/rate. adj. {depioratus, Lat.] ‘Lamentable; hopelefs. 

The cafe is then moft dcplorate when reward gocs over to 

the wrong fide, and when intereft fhall be made the text and 

the meafure. L’Ejlrange, Fab. 30. 

Derrora’rion. 2». f. [from deplore.] The act of deploring, 
or of lamenting. 

To DEPLORE. v.a. [deploro, Latin.] To lament; to be- 
wail; to wail; to mourn; to bemoan; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death deplor’d, 
With E{culapian heros his life reftor’d. Drydens Æn. 

DEPLO'RER. n: f. [from deplore.) A lamenter; a mourner; 
one that laments. 

DePLUMA'TION. n. f. [deplumatio, Latin. ] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. [In furgery ] A {welling of the eyelids, accompanied with 
the fall of the hairs from the eye-brows: Phiips. 

To DEPLU'ME. v.a. [de and pluma, Latin.] To ftrip of its 
feathers. 

To DEFONE. v. a. [depono, Latin.] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. 

2. To rifque upon the fuccefs of an adventure. 

On this I would depone 
As much, as any caufe I’ve known. 

Depo’nent. n. f. [from depono, Latin.) 

1. One that depofes his teftimony in a court of juftice; an evi- 
dence; a witnefs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no active voice are called 
deponents, and generally fignify action only; as fateor, I 
confefs, Clarè’s Latin Grammar. 

To DEPO'PULATE. v.a. [depopulor, Latin.] To unpeople ; 
to lay wafte; to deftroy inhabited countries. 

Where is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Re every man himfelf? Shatefpeare’s Coriclanus. 
He turned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, 
to fpoil only and depoj ulate, contrary to the laws both of war 


Hudibras. 


and peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A land exhaufted to the laft remains, ee st 
Depopulated towns, and driven plains. Drydens Hn, 
Grim death, in different fhapes, 
Deodcpulates the nations, thoufands fall 
His victims. Phillips. 


DEPOPULATION. n.f. [from depopulate.| The act of unpco- 
pling; havock; wafte; deftruction of mankind 
How did’ft thou gricve then, Adam! to behold 
The end of all thy off-fpring, end fo fad, 
Depopulation! Thee another flood; 
Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d, 
And funk thee as thy fons Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
Remote thou hear’{t the dire effeét of war, 
D:popu'ation. Phillis. 
Deroruta’tor. n.f. [from defopulate.] A difpeopler ; a de- 
ftrover of mankind; a wafter of inhabited countries. 
To DEPORT. v.a. [detorter, Frenchi] To carry; to de- 
mean ; to behave: it is ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Let an ambaffador «efort himfelf in the moft graceful man- 
ner before a prince. Pote. 
D-ro'rr. x. J. [fromthe verb.] Demeanour; g:ace of atti- 
tude ; behaviour; deportment. 
She Delia’s felf 
In gait furpafs’d, and goddefs-like deport. Milt. Parad. Lf. 
Of middle age one rifing, eminent 
In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong. Miton. 
De Porra’rion, n. j. [deportatice, Latin,] “I ranfportation ; 
exile into a remote part of the dominion, with prohibition to 
Shange the place of refidence. 
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2. Exile in general. 


An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into a foreign 
land, was anciently with us a civil death.  Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Depo’RTMENT. n. fe [deportement, French.] + 
1. Condu&; management; manner of aéting. : 
I will but {weep the way with a few notes, touching the 
duke’s own deportent in that ifland. Wotton, 
2. Demeanour ; behaviour. 


The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of his deport- - 


ment, carried him fafe through many difficulties, and he lived 
and died in a great ftation. Swift, 
To DEPO'SE. v. a. [depono, Latin. ] 
t. To lay down; to lodge; to let fail. s 

Its fhores are neither advanced one jot further into the 
fea, nor its furface raifud by additional mud depofed upon it by 
the yearly inundations of the Nile. /Voodward’s Nat. Fiiflory. 

2. To degrade frorn a throne or high ftation. 
Firft, of the king: what fh Il of him become? 
—The duke yct lives that Henry fhall depo/e. Shak. H. VI, 
May your fick fame ftill languifh “till it die; 
Then, as the greateft curfe that I can give, 
Unpity’d, be depos’d, and after live. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Depofed confuls, and captive princes, might have preceded 
him. Tatler, N°. 53. 
3. To take away; to diveft; to ft:ip off. 
You may my glory and my ftate depo/e, 
But not my griefs; ftill am I king of thofe. Shak. Rich. II. 
4. To give teftimony ; to atteft. 
*T was he that made you to depofe; 

Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. Hen. VI. 

It was ufual for him that dwelt tn Southwark, or Tothill- 
ftrect, to depofe the yearly rent or vaiuation of lands lying in 
the North, or other remote part of the realm. Bacon. 

5. To examine any one on his oath. Not now in ufe. 
According to our law, 
Depofe him in the juftice of his caufe, Shakef: Richard Ill. 
To Depo'sE. u. n. To bear witnefs. 

Love ftraight ftood up and depo/cd, a lie could not come 

from the mouth of Zelinane. Sidney, b. ii. 

Depo'sirary. n.f. [depojitarius, Latin.] One with whom 
any thing is lodged in truft. 

I gave you all. 3 

—And in good time you gave it. 

—Made you my guardians, my depofitaries 5 

But kept a refervation to be follow’d 

With fuch a number. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To DEPO‘SITE. v. a. [depofitum, Latin. ] 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depofite her eggs. L’E/iranges 

Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftone, tofhew where 
the afhes of one of thegreateft poets on earth are depofited. Garth. 

When veflels were open, aud the inlects had tree accefs to 
the aliment within them, Redi diligently obferved, that no 
other fpecies were produced, but of fuch as he faw go in and 
feed, and depofite their eggs there, which they would readily do 
in all putrefaction. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 
3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us to return as to him, to the poor, 
his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulnefs; not to depo/ite 
them with him, in hopes of meriting by them. Sprat, 

4. To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the depofiting of thofe lufts, 
which have, by I know not what fafcination, fo endeared 
themfelves. Decay of Piety. 

Derosire. n. f. [depofitum, Latin.] _ ' 
1. Any thing committed to the truft and care of another. 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a fecurity. 

3. The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 

They had fince Marfeilles, and fairly left it: they had the 
other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in depofite. Bacon. 

Deposr TION. n. f. [from defofitio, Latin. ] 
1, The aét of giving publick teftimony. 
A witncfs is obliged to fwear, otherwife his depofition is not 
valid. Ayliffes Parergit 
2. The aét of degrading a prince from fovereignty. 
3. [In canon law.} Depofition properly fignifes a folemn de- 
priving of a man of his clerical orders. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Depo’stTory. n. f. [from depfofite.] The place where any thing 
is lodged. Depofitary is properly ufed of perfons, and depofi- 
tory of places; but in the following example they are con- 
founded. 

The Jews themfelves are the depofitories of all the prophe- 

cies which tend to their own confution. Addifon. 
Derrava'tion. n.f. [d:pravatio, Latin.] 
1, The a& of making any thing bad; the aét of corrupting; 
corruption. 

The three forms of government have their feveral perfec- 
tions, and are fubject to their feveral depravations : however, 
few ftates are ruined by defect in their inttitution, but gene- 
rally by corruption of manners. Suift. 

2. The 
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2 The ftate of being made bad; degeneracy; depravity. 
We have a catalogue of the blackeft fins that human na- 
ture, in its higheft deprava'iony is capable of committing. Scuth. 
3. Detamation; cenfure: a fenfe not now in ufe. 
Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to {quare all the fex. Shake/: Troil. and Creff: 
To DEPRA’VE. v. a. [depravo, Latin.] ‘To vitiate; to cor- 
rupt; to contaminate. 

We admire the providence of God in the continuance of 
fcripture, notwithftanding the endeavours of Infidels to abo- 
lith, and the fraudulence of hereticks always to deprave the 
fame. Hookes, b.v. f-22. 

Who lives that’s not depraved, or depraves ? Shakef. Timon. 

But from me what can proceed, 
But all corrupt ; both mind and will deprav’d. Milt. P. Loft. 
A tafte which plenty does deprave, 
Loaths lawiul good, and tawles ill does crave. Dryden, 
Derra'venness. n.f. [from deprave.] Corruption; taint; 
contamination ; vitiated itate. 

What tins do you mean? Our original depravedne/s, and 
pronenefs of our eternal part to all cvil. Hammand’s Pr. Catech. 

Depra'vEMENT. n. f. [from deprave.] A vitiated fate ; cor- 
ruption. 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are either decep- 
tions of light, or melancholy depravenents of fancy. Brown. 

Depra’ver. n. f. [from deprace.| ` Acorruptcr; he that caufes 
depravity. 
wT St n. J. [from deprave.] Corruption; a vitiated 
ate. 


To DEPRECATE. v. n. [deprecor, Latin.] 


1. To pray earneitly. Dié?. 
2. To recqueft; to petition. Dia. 
-3. To afk pardon for. Dia. 
To DErRECATE. v. a. 
1. Toimplore mercy of. 
At length he fets 
Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow’r. Prior. 


2. To avert; to remove; to turn away. 
3. To beg of; to pray deliverance from. 

In deprecatixg of evil, we make an humble acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and of God’s juftice in chaftifing, as well as 
clemency, in {paring the guilty. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 6. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are ealily perfuaded 
to deprecate from themfelves. Rogers, Sermon ii. 

The judgments which we would deprecate, are not re- 
moved. f Smalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongft the three 
evils he petitioned to be delivered from, he might have depre- 
cated greater evils. Baker's Refieiions on Learning. 


*Depreca’r:on. n. f. [deprecatio, Latin.] 


1. Intreaty; petitioning. 


+2. An exculing; a begging pardon for. 


3- Prayer again{t evil. 
I, with leave of fpeech implor’d, 

And humble deprecat.on, thus reply’d. Miltons Parad. Loft. 

Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good fign, 
or a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, they commonly ufed 
a gratulaticn for the one, and a deprecation for the other. brown. 

ladj. [from deprecate.] That ferves to de- 
Depreca’Tory. § precate; exculive; apologizing. 

Rifhop Fox underftanding that the Scottith king was ftill 
difcontent, being troutled that the occafion of breaking of 
the truce fhould grow from his men, fent many humble and 
defrecatory letters to the Scottifh king to appeafe him. Bacon. 

Derreca’ror. x. f. [deprecator, Latin. ] 
1. One that fucs for another ; an interceffor; a folicitor. Di8, 
2. An excufer. 


To DEPRECIATE. v. a. [derctiare, Latin ] 


_ 3. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 
<2. To undervalue. 


They prefumed upon that mercy, which, in all their con- 

verfations, they endeavour to depreciate and mifreprefent. Add. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thofe who 

are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for fuch as have not 

fuceceded in it to depreciate the works of thofe who have. Spec?. 
To DEPREDATE., v. a. [depradari, Latin.] 


1. Fo rob; to pillage. 


- 2. To fpoil; to devour. 


It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid and com- 
pact, and fo lefs apt to be confumed and cepredated by the 
{pirits. Bacon's Natural Hi/tory, N°. 299. 

Deprena’rion. n. f. [dej rædatio, Latin. } 
a. A robbing; a fpoiling. 

Commiffioners we:e appointed to determine all matters of 
piracy and &epredat:ons betwecn the fubjecis of both king- 
doms. Hayward. 

The land had never been before fo free from robberies and 
depredations ax through his reign. Wotton. 

2. Voracity; waite. 

The {peedy depredution of air upon watry moifture, and 
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verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing mote vifible 
than in the fudden difcharge or vanishing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour froni glals, or the blade of a fword, or any 
fuch polifhed body. Lacou’s Nataral Hiftory, N". Qus 

DEPREDA'TOR. n». f. [deprecdutor,Lat.] A robber; a devourer. 

It is reported, that the fhrub called our Lady’s Seal, which 
is a kind of briony, and coleworts, fet near together, one or 
both willdie: the caule is, for that they be both great defre- 
dators of the earth, and one of them ftarvcth the other. Bacon. 

We have three that collect the experiments, which are in 
all books; thefe we call depredators. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

To DEPREHEND. v. a. [deprebendo, Latin.) — 

1. To catch one; to-take unawares; to take in the fad. 

‘That\wretched creature, being deprehended in that impicty, 
was held in ward. Hooker, be iii. fo vt. 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, that are 
once deprehended in fo grofs and impious an impoflure. More. 

2. To difcover; to find out a thing; to come to the knowledgé 
or underftanding of. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which-do fo 
great effets, have not been obferved at all, becaufe they are 
invifible, and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to be de- 
prebended by experience. Bacons Natural Liflory, N°, 93. 

DEPREHENSIBLE. adj. [from detrehcnd. ] 

1. That may be caught. A 

2. That may be apprehended, conceived, or underftood. Dig. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS. 2. fi 

1. Capablenefs of being caught. 

2. Intelligiblenefs; eafinefs to be underftood. 

DEPREHENSION, n. f. [deprehenfio, Latin. ] 

1. A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difcovery. 

To DEPRE’SS. v.a. [from depreffus, of detrimc, Latin. ] 

1. To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall; to let down. l 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a globe reft, and 
raifing or depreffing the eye, or otherwife moving it to make 
the angle of a juft magnitude. Newtons Opt. 

3. To humble; to dejeét; to fink. 

Others deprefs their own minds, defpond at the firt diff- 
culty, and conclude that the making any progrefs in know- 
Icdge is above their capacities. Locke. 

If we confider how often it breaks the gloom, which is apt 
to deprefs the mind, with tranfient unexpeted gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too wife for fo great a plea- 
fure of life. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 249. 

Paffion can deprefs or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. 

Depre'ssion. n. f. [depreffio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of preffing down.’ 

2. The finking or falling in of-a furface. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, that, in refpe& 
of them, even furfaces that are fenfibly {mooth, are not exactly 
fo : they have their own degree of roughnefs, coniifting of lit- 
tle protuberances and depreffions; and confequently fuch in- 
equalities may fuffice to give bodies different colours, as we 
fee in marble that appears white or black, or red or blue, even 
when moft carefully polifhed. Boyle on Colours. 

If the bone be much depreffed, and the fiflure confiderably 
large, it is then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that 
fiflure, or continue it for the evacuation of the matter, and 
forbear the ufe of the trapan; not doubting but a {mall depref- 
fion of the bone will either rife, or caft off, by the benefit of 
nature. Wifernan’s Surgery. 

3- The a& of humbling ; abafement. 

Depreffion of the nobility may make a king more abfolute, 
but lefs fafe. Eacon’s Ornam, Ration. 28. 

Depre’ssion of an Equation [in algebra], is the bringing it 
into lower and more fimple terms by divifion. Dit. 

Depre’ssion of a Star [with aftronomers], is the diftance of a 
ftar from the horizon below, and is meafured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, pafing through the ftar, inter- 
cepted between the ftar and the horizon. Didi. 

Depre'ssor. n. f. [{depreffor, Latin. ] 

1. He that keeps or prefles down. 

2. An oppreffor. 

Depre’ssor. [In anatomy.], A term given to feveral mufcles 
of the body, whofe aétibn is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. . 

De’PRIMENT. adj. [from deprimens, of deprimo, Latin] An 
epithet applied to one of the ftraight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to pull it downwards. 

Phillips. 

All I fhall farther take notice of, fhall he only the exquifite 
equilibration of all oppofite and antagonift mufcles, affeGted 
partly by the natural pofture of the body and the eye, which 
is the cafe of the attollent and depriment mufcles. Derham. 

Depriva’tion. n. f. [from de and privatio, Latin. ] 

1. The a& of depriving, or taking away from. 

Fools whofe end is deftruction, and eternal deprivation of 
being. Bentley. 

6Q Depriva’TION 
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Derriva’tion [in law], is when a clergyman, as 4 bifhop, 
parlon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or depoied from his pre- 
ferment, for any matter in fact or law. Phillips. 

To DEPRI/VE. v.a. [from de and privo, Latin.) 

1. To bereave one of a thing; to take it away from him. 

God hath deprived her of wifdom, neither hath he imparted 
to her underftanding. Fob xxxix. 17+ 

He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and the hor- 
rid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of fight, 

Led a long death in everlafting night. 

2. To hinder; to debar from. 

From his face I fhall be hid, depriv’d 

His blefled count’nance. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

The ghofts rejected, are th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv’d of fepulchres, and fun'ral due. Dryden’s Æn. vi. 
3. To releafe; to free from. 
Mott happy he, 
Whofe leaft delight fufficeth to deprive 

Remembrance of all pains which him oppreft. Spenfer. 

4. To put out of an office. 

A minifter, deprived for inconformity, faid, that if they de- 
prived him it fhould coft an hundred mens lives. Bacon. 

Deprtu. n. f. [from deep, of diep, Dutch. ] 

1. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing from the furface down- 
wards. 

As for men, although they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water, yet that inundation had a 
long continuance. Bacon’s New Atlant:s. 

We have large and deep caves of feveral depths: the deep- 
eft are funk fix hundred fathoms. Bacon. 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defcends. 

For though, in nature, depth and height 

Are equally held infinite, 

In poetry the height we know 

’Tis only infinite below. 

2. Deep place; not a fhoal. 
The falfe tides {kim o’er the cover’d land, 

And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. The abyfs; agulph of infinite profundity. 

When he prepared the heavens I was there, when he fet a 

compafs upon the face of the depth. Prov. viii. 27. 
4. The middle or height of a feafon. 
And in the depth of winter, in the night, 

You plow the raging feas to coafts unknown. Denham. 

The earl of Newcaftle, in the depth of Winter, refcued 
the city of York from the rebels. Clarend-n. 

5. Abftrufenefs ; obfcurity. 

There are greater depths and obfcurities in an elaborate and 
well written piece of nonfenfe, than in the moft abftrufe tract 
of fchool divinity. Addifon’s Whiz Examiner. 

DEPTH of a Squadron or Batallion, is the number of men in the 


Pape’s Ststius. 


Drydens Æn. 


Swift. 


file. Milit. Dia. 
To DEPTHEN. v. a. [diepen, Dutch.] ‘To deepen, or make 
deeper. Di. 


To Depu’CELATE. V. a. [depuceler, French ] To deflower; 
to bereave of virginity. Di&. 
Depu’tsion. n.f. [depulfion, Latin.] A beating or thrufting 


away. 
Deru‘tsory. adj. [from defulfus, Latin.] Putting away ; 
averting. Dw. 


To DEPURATE. v. a. [depurer, French, from deturgo, Lat. ]} 
To purify ; to cleanfe ; to free any thing from its impurities. 
Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in fome 
meafure to analize them, and take afunder their hetero- 
geneous parts, in many chemical experiments we may better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art 
having made them more fimple, or uncompounded, than na- 
ture alone is wont to prefent them to us. Boyle. 
DE'’PURATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Cleanfed; freed from dregs and impurities. 
2. Pure; not contaminated. 
Neither can any boaft a knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary, within this atmofphere of flefh. Glanv. 
Depura’TIon. n f. [depuratio, Latin.) 
1. The a& of feparating the pure from the impure part of any 
thing. 
k Mione is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable parts ; 
and this is either ufed crude, and called /u/phur vive, or is of 
a fadder colour, and, after depuration, fuch as we have in mag- 
deleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
What hath been hitherto difcourfed, inclines us to look upon 
the ventilation and depuration of the blood as one of the prin- 
cipal and conftant ufes of refpiration. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 
2. ‘The cleanfing of a wound from its filth. 
To Depu'rt. v.a. [depurer, French.] 
1. Tocleanfe; to free from impurities. 
2. To purge; to frec from fome noxious quality. 
It produced plants of fuch imperfection and harmful quality, 
as the waters of the general flood could not fo wath out or 
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but that the fame defection hath had consisuance in 


depure, race 
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the very gencration and nature of mankind. 
Depura’rion. n f. (deputation, French.] 
1, The a& of deputing, or fending away with a fpecial com- 
miffion. 
2. Vicegerency; the poffeffion of any commiffion given. 
Cut me off the heads 

Of all the fav’rites that the abfent king 

In deputation left behind him here, 

When he was perfonal in the !rifh wat. Shake/. Henry IV. 

He looks not below the moon, but hath defigned the regi- 
ment of fublunary affairs unto fublunary deputations. Brown. 

The authority of confcience ftands foundcd upon its vice- 
gerency and deputation under God. South s Sermons, 

To DEPU'TE. v.a. [deputer, French.] To fend with È fpc- 
cial commiffion; to impower one to tranfact inftead of an- 
other. 

And Abfalom faid unto him, See thy matters are good and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sa, 

A bithop, by defuting a prieft or chaplain to adminifter the 
facraments, may correét and remove him for his demerits. 

Aylife s Parergon, 
And Linus thus, deputed by the reft, 
The heroes welcome, and thcir thanks exprefs’d. Rofcomm. 
De'puty. n.f. [deputé, Fr. from deputatus, Latin.} A lieu- 
tenant; a viceroy ; one that is appointed by a {pecial commife 
fion to govern and act inftead of another. 

He exercifeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. Hales Origin of Mankind, 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, and vice- 
roy of the creation, and lord licutenant of the world. South. 

2. Any one that tran(acts bufinefs for another. 

Prefbyters, abfent through infirmity from their churches, 
might be faid to preach by thofe deputies, who, in their ftead, 
did but read homilies. Hooker, bo Vv. fo 20. 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where friendfhip is, all offices of life are, as it were, 
gran:ed to him and his deputy; for he may exercife them by 
his friend. Bacon, Ejay 28. 

3. [In law.] One that exercifes any office or other thing in 
another man’s right, whofe forfeiture or mifdemeanour ihall 
caufe the officer or perfon for whom he acts to lofe his 
office. Phillips. 

To DEQUA’NTITATE. v.a. [from de and quantitas, Latin.] 
To diminifh the quantity of. 

This we affirm of pure gold; for that which is current, 
and pafleth in ftamp amongft us, by reafon of its allay, which 
is a proportion of filver or copper mixed therewith, is actually 
dequantitated by fire, and poflibly by frequent extinction. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. ¢. 2. 

Der. A term ufed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived from deop, a wild beaft, unlefs the 
place ftands upon a river; for then it may rather be fetched. 
from the Eritith dur, i. e. water. Gibjon’s Camden, 

To Dera'cinaTE. v.a. [deracincr, French.] 

1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow leas, 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the cutter rufts 

‘That fhould deracinate fuch favagery.  Shake/p. Herry Ve 

2. To abolifh ; to deftroy ; to extirpate. 

To DERAIGN. 

To DERAIN, 

1. To prove; to juftify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to demand 
tythes in the next parifh by a writ of indicavit, the patron 
fhall have a writ to demand the advowfon of the tythes bein 
in demand; and when it is deraigned, then fhall the plea pats 
in the court chriftian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the 
king’s court. Bloat. 

2. To diforder; to turn out of courfe. Did. 
DERA'IGNMENT. ) + ffrom derai ] 
DERA'INMENT. | 7° t CrS 

1. The a& of deraigning or proving. 

2. A difordering or turning out of courfe. 

3. A difcharge of profeftion ; a departure out of religion. 

In fome places the fubftantive dercignment is ufed in the very 
literal fignification with the French difrayer, or defrangers 
that is, turning out of courfe, difplacing, or fetting out cf 
order ; as deraignment or departure out of religion, and dereigr= 
ment ot difcharge of their profeffion, which is fpoken of thofe 
religious men who forfook their orders and profeflions. Blount. 

Dera y. A. f. [from defrajer, French, to turn out of the right 
wa 

i Tumult; diforder; noife. 

z2. Merriment; jollity ; folemnity. 

To Dare. v.a. [teman, Saxon] To hurt. 

So from immortal race he docs proceed, 

That mortal hands may not withftand his might; 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody decd ; x 

For all in blood and {poil is his delight. Fairy Queer, b. ts 

Dersbi'cTion. 


bu. a. [difrationare, or dirationare, Latin.] 


Doug'a/s. 
Obfolete. 


DER 


DERELI'CTION. nf. [derelictio, Latin.] An utter forfaking of 
leaving; an abandoning. 

There is no other thing to be lodked for, but the effcéts of 
God’s moft juft difpleafurc, the withdrawing of grace; deret 
liétion in this world, and in the world to come confufion. Hooker. 

De‘renicts. nj. pl. [In law.] Such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquifhed by the owner. Did. 

To DERDE. v. a. [deridco, Latin.] 

1, To laugh at; to mock; to turn to ridicule; to fcorn. 

And before whofe prefence to offend with any the leaft uri- 
fecmlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they who moft re- 
prehend or deride what we do. Hooker, b.v. fi 29: 

What fhall be the portion of thofe who have derided God's 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is facred and 
religious ? Tillotfon, Serm. ii. 

Thefe fons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 

Infult my darknefs, and my groans deride, Pope’s Statius. 
Deri/per. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A mocker; a fcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blafphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, feartul 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker. 

2. Adroll; a buffoon. 

Deni'ston. n.f. [derifio, Latin.] 

1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 
2, Contempt; fcorn; a laughing-{tock. 

I am in derifion daily; every one mocketh me. ‘Fer. xx. 7. 

Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, a {corn anid 
a derifion to them that are round about us. Pf. xliv. 13: 

Enfnar’d, affaulted, overcome, led bound, 

Thy foes derifion, captive, poor and blind, 

Into a dungeon thrutft. Milton's Agonifies, l. 364. 

Are we grieved with the fcorn and derifion of the prophane ? 
Thus was the blefled Jefus defpiled and rejected of men. Rogers. 

Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, which 
expofes him to the fecret feorn and derifion of thofe he con- 
verfes with. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 255. 

Deri'sive. adj. [from deride] Mocking; {coffing. 
O’er all the dome they quaff, they feaft; 

Derifive taunts were fpread from gueft to guett, 

And each in jovial mood his mate addreft. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Derr'sory. adj. [deriforius, Latin.] Mocking; ridiculing. 
DERIVABLE. adj. [from derive.] Attainable by right of 

defcent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and {tandard of all 
honour derivable upon me, that thofe who honour him thall 
be honoured by him. South s Sermons. 

DERIvA'TION. n. f. [derivatio, Latin.] 
1. A draining of water; a turning of its courfe; letting out. 

When it began to fwell, it would every way difcharge itfelf 
by any defcents or declivities of the ground; and thele iffues 
and derivations being once made, and fupplied with new wa- 
ters pufhing them forwards, would continue thcir courfe ’till 
they arrived at the fea, juft as other rivers do. Burnet. 

2, [In grammar.] The tracing of a word from its original. 

Your lordfhip here feems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the word fubftance favours the idea we have 
of it; and your lordfhip tells me, that very little weight is to 
be laid on it, ona bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3. The tracing of any thing from its fource. 

As touching traditional communication, and tradition of 
thofe truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of thofe truths have had the help of that deri- 
vation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 
the body to another. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only in the meafure of the 
diftance, and the force of the medicines ufcd: if we draw it 
to fome very remote, or, it may be, contrary paft, we call 
that revulfion; if only to fome neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. Wileman on Tumours. 

Derivative. adj. [derivativus, Latin] Derived or taken 
from another. 

As it is a derivative perfection, fo it is a diftinét kind of 
perfection from that which is in God. Hale’s Origin of Mant. 

Derivative. n. f. [from the adjective.] The thing or word 
derived or taken from another. 
For honour, 

Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I ftand for. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

The word honeftus originally and ftriétly fignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative from honour, which 
fignifies credit or honour. South's Sermons. 

DerivATIvELy. adv. [from derivative.] In a derivative 
manner. 

To DERIVE. v. a. [deriver, French, from derive, Latin.] 

1. To turn the courfe of any thing; letting out; communicating. 

Company leffens the fhame of vice by fharing it, and abates 
the torrent of a common odium by deriving it into many 


channels. South's Sermens. 
2. To deduce from its original. 


DER 

They endeavour to deriv: the Varietics of coloiirs from ita 
Various proportion of the direét progrefs or motion of thefe 
globules to their circumvolution, or motion about theif own 
centre. i Boyle cn Colotirsi 

This proptrty of it feems rather to have been derived from 
the Pretorian foldiers, who infolently aflumed the difpofitig of 
the empire. Decay of Piety: 

Men derive their ideas of duration from thcir reflection on 
the train of ideas they obferve to fucceed one another in theif 
own underftandings. Locke. 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phyficians, derived all 
difcafes of human bodics with a great deal of reafon; for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the folids. Arbuthiit, 

3- To communicate to another, as from the origin and fource. 

Chrift having Adam’s nature as we have, but incorrupt; 
deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately 
from his own perfon, unto all that belong unto him. Hooker. 

The cenfors of thefe wretches, who, I am fure, could de- 
rive no fanctity to them from their own perfons ; yet upon this 
account, that they had been confecrated by the offering incenfé 
in them, were, by God’s {pecial command, fequeftered from 
all common u'e. Souths Sermons. 

4. To communicate to by defcent of blood. 

Befides the readinefs of parts, an excellent difpofition of 
miind is derived to your lordfhip from the parents of two genes 
rations; to whom I have the honour to be known. Felton. 

5. To fpread ; to diffufe gradually from one place to ahother. 
The ftreams of the publick juitice were derived into every 
part of the kingdom. Davies on Ireland. 
6; [In grammar ] To trace a word from its origin. 
To De’Rive. v. n. 
1. To come from; to owe its origin to. 
He that refifts the pow’r of Prolomy; 
Refifts the pow’r of heav’n; for pow’r ftom heav’n 
Dertves; and monarchs rule by gods appointed. 
2. To defcend from. 
I am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he; 
As well pollet.  Shake/peare’s Mid/ummer Nights Dream. 
Deri’ver. 2. f. [ftom derive } 
1. One that draws or fetches from the original. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other mens 
fins, but alfo a deriver of the whole intire guilt of them to 
himfelf. Souths Sermonse 

Dery. adi. [oeann, Saxon. ] 

1. Sad; folitary. 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Obfolete. 

DERNIER. adj. Laft. It is a mere French word, and ufed 
only in the following phrafe. 

In the Imperial chamber, the term for the profecution of an 
appeal is not circumf{cribed by the term of one or two yearss 
as the law elfewhere requires in the Empire, this being the 
dernier refort and fupreme court of judicature. /yliffe's Parerg. 

To De’RocaTE: v.a. [derogo, Latin.] - 
1, To do ah a& contrary to a preceding law or cuftom, fo as 
to diminifh its former value. 

By feveral contrary cuftoms and ftiles ufed here; many of 
thofe civil and canon laws are comrouled and derogated. Hale. 

2. To leflen the worth of any perfon or thing; to difparage. 
To De’RoGare. v.n. To degenerate; to doa thing contraty 
to one’s calling or dignity. 

We fhould be injurious to virtue it(clf, if we did derogate 
ftom them whom their induftty hath made great. Hooker. 

DE'ROGATE. adj. [from the verb.] Damaged; leffened in 
value. 
Into her womb convey fterility ; 

Dry up in her the organis of increafes 

And from her derocate body never {pring 

A babe to honour het ! Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Deroca’rion. x. f. [derogat‘o, Latin.] 
1. The act of breaking and making void a fotmer law or 
contraét. 

It was indced but a wooing ambaflage, with good refpects 
to entertain the king in good affe€tion ; but nothing was done 
or handled to the derogation of the king’s late treaty with the 
Italians. Racon’s Henry VIK 

That which enjoins the decd is certainly God’s law ; and it 
is alfo certain, that the feriptures which aJlows of the will, is 
neither the derogation nor relaxation of that law. Seuth’s Serm. 

2. A difparaging ; leffening or taking away the worth of any 
perfon or thing. Sometimes with fo, properly with frem. 

Which, though never fo neceffary, they could not eafily 
now admit, without fome fear of derogation from thcir credit; 
and therefore that which once they had done, thev became for 
ever after refolute to maintain Hioker, Preface. 

So furely he is a very brave man, neither is that any thing 
which I fpeak to his derogation ; for in that I faid he is a min- 
gled people, it is no difpraife. Stenfer cn Ireland. 

The wifeft princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatnefs, or derogation to their fuficiency, to rely upon 


counfel, Bacon, Effay 21. 
I fay 


Priora 
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I fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict 
any thing which have formerly faid iar his juft praife. Dryden. 

I believe there are none of thefe patriots who will think it 
a derogation from their merit to have it faid, that they received 
many lights and advantages from their intimacy with my lord 
Somers. Addifon’s Frecholder, N° 39. 

Dero’cative. adj, [deregativus, Latin. } Derogating ; Ieficn- 
ing the value of. y 

Lhat fpirits are corporcal feems to me a conceit derogative 
tohimfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow ; 
yet thereby he eftablifheth the dotrine of luftrations, amulets 
and charms, as we have declared before. Brown's Vuicar Err. 

Deno’catoriry. adv. [trom derogatory.] In a detracting 
manner. Diét. 

Dero'caroriness. ». f. [from derogatory.) The act of dero- 
gating. Didt. 

Dero'catory. adj. [derogatorius, Latin.] That leffens the 
value of. 

They live and die in their abfurdities, paffing their days in 
perverted apprehenfiens and conceptions of the world, diroga- 
tory unto God and the wifdom of the creation. Brown. 

Thefe deputed beings, as they are commonly underftood, 
are derogatory from the wifdom and power of the Author of 
Nature, who doubtlefs can govern this machine -he could 
create, by more direct and eafy methods than employing thefe 
fubfervient divinities. Cheyne’s Phil. Frin. 

Di’rvis. x. f. [dervis, French.) A’Turkith prieft. 
Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf’d to tcach, 

Their dervifes darc an impoftor preach. Sandys. 

The dervis at firt made fome {cruple of violating his pro- 
mife to the dying brachman; but told him, at'lait, that he 
could conceal nothing from fo excellent a prince. Spe@ator. 

DE'SCANT. n. f. [dfcanto, Italian.] 
1. A fong or tune compofed in parts. 
Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harth a defeant. Shate/peare. 
The wakeful nightingale 
All night long her amorous defeant lung. Milton's Par. Loft. 
2. A difcourfe ; a difputation ; a difquifition branched out into 
feveral divihons or heads, It is commonly ufed as a word of 
cenfure, or contempt. 
Lock you get a praycr-book in your hand, 

And itaud between two churchmen, gocd my lord ; 

For on that ground I'll build a holy defcant. Shak. Rich. TII. 

Such kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, and 
fevere defcants upon our brethren. Government of t:e Tongue. 

To DE’'scanT. v.n. [from the noun:] 
1: To fing in parts. 
2. To difcourfe at large; to make fpeeches: in a fenfe of cen- 
{ure or contempt. ` f 
Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to`pafs away the time; 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun, 

And deftant on mine own deformity. Shake Richard IH. 

Com ft thou for this, vain boafter, to furvey me, 

To defcant on my ftrength, and give thy verdi&? Milton. 

A virtuous man fhould be pleafed to find people de/canting 
upon his actions, becaufe, when they are thoroughly canvafled 
and examined, they turn to his honour. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

To DESCE'ND. v.a. [deftendo, Latin. ] 
1. lo come from a higher place to a lower; to fall; to fink. 

The rain defended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that houfe; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock. Matt, vii. 25. 

The brook that defcended out of the mount. Deutr. ix. 2i. 

He cleft his head with one defcending blow. Dryden. 
Foul with ftains ; 
Of gufhing torrents and defending rains. Addifen’s Cato. 
O goddefs! who, de/cending from the fkies, 
Vouchfaf'd thy prefence to my wond’ring eyes. Pope’s Odv/f. 
2. To come down in a popular fente, implying only an arrival 
at one place from another. 
He fhall de/cend into battle, and perith. 1 Sa. xxvi. 10. 
3- To come fuddenly or violently ; to fall upon as an enemy, 
For the pious fire preferve the fon ; 
His wifh*d return with happy pow’r befriend, 
And on the fuitors let thy wrath defend. Pope's Odvffey, b. iv. 
4. To make an invafion. 
The goddefs gives th’ alarm; and foon is known 


The Grecian ficet, de/cending on the town. Dryden. 
A foreign fon upon the fhore defcends, 
Whole martial fame from pcle to pole extends. Dryden. 


5. To proceed from an original; to beextraéted from. 
Defpair defends from a mean original; the offspring of fear, 
lazinefs, and impatience. Caller againf! De/pair. 
Will. is younger brother to a baronet, and defcended of the 
ancient family of the Wimbles. Addifon’s Spediato', N°. 108, 
e To fall in order of inheritance to a fucceflor. 
Should we allow that all the property, all the cftate of the 
father, ought to defcend to the eldelt fon; yet the father’s na- 


tural dominion, the paternal power, cannot defend unto him 
by inheritance, Late. 
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The inheritance of both rule over men and property, in 
things fprung from thedame original, and were to de cend by 
the fame rules. Locke. 

Our author provides for the defcending and conveyance 
down of Adam's monarchical power to potterity, by the inhe- 
ritance of his heir, fuccecding to his father’s authority. Locke. 

7. To extend a difcourfe from gencral to particular conf- 
derations. 

Congregations difcerned the fmall accord that was among 
themfelves, when they defiended to particulars. Decay of Picty. 

To Desce’np. v.a. To walk cownward upor any place. 
He ended, and they both defcend the hill; 

Defcended Adam to the bow’r, where Eve 

Lay fleeping. Mitton's Paradife I cf. 

In all our journey through the Alps, as- well when we 
climbed as when we defcended them, we had ftill a river run- 
ning along with the road. Adaif:n on lta’. 

In the midft of this plain ftands a high hill, fo very fteep, 
that there would be no mounting or def/cending it, were not it 
made up of a loofe crumbled earth. Addifen on Italy, 

DESCENDANT. n.f. [defeendant, Fr. defendens, Latin.) The 
offspring of an anceftor ; he that is in the line of generation 
at whatever aiftance. 


The de/cendants of Neptune were planted there. Bacen. 
O, true deftendant of a patriot line, 
Vouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fec. Dryden. 


He revealed his own will, and thcir duty, in a more ample 
manner than it had been declared to any of my ce/cendants 
before them. Acterbury s Sermons. 

DEscE’NDENT. adj. [dcftendens, Latin. Tt feems to be efta- 
blithed that the fub{tantive fhould derive the termination from 
the French, and the adjective from the Latin. ] 

1. Fall ng; finking; coming down; defcending. 

There is a regrefs of the fap in plants from above down- 
wards; and this dejcendent juice is that which principally nou- 
rifhes both fruit and plant. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another as an original or anceftor. 

More than mortal grace 

Speaks thee defcendent of zethereal race. Pope’s Odyffey, b. iv. 

DEscE'NDIBLE, adj. [from defeend ] 

1. Such as may be defcended ; fuch as may admit of a paflage 
downwards. 

2. Tranfmiffible by inheritance. 

According to the cuftoms of other countries thofe hono- 
rary fees and infcudations were de/cendible to the eldeft, and 
not to all the males. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Desce'nsion. n.f. [defcenfio, Latin. ] y 

1. The act of falling or finking; defcent. 

2. A declenfion ; a degradation. 

From a god to a bull! a heavy deftenfion : 

It was Jove’s cafe. From a prince to a *prentice? a low 
transformation : that fhall be mine. Shakejpeare’s Henry |V. 

3. [In aftronomy.] Right defcenfion is the arch of the equator, 
which defcends with the fign or ftar below the horizon of a 
direct fphere. @ 

Oblique de/cenfion is the arch of the equator, which defcends 
with the fign below the horizon of an oblique fphere. Ozenam, 

Desce’nsionat, adj. [from defcenfi-n,] Relating to defcent. 
Desce’nt. n. f. [defcenfus, Latin; defeente, French ] 
1. The act of paffing from a higher place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with fuch a fwift defcent ? 

2. Progrefs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle defcents downwards, in 
thofe parts of the creation that are beneath men, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is fo alfo in things 
above. Locke. 

3. Obliquity ; inclination. 

The heads and fources of rivers flow upon a defcent, or an 
inclining plane, without which they could not flow at all. 

Wo:dward's Natural Hiflory, p: iiie 


Llackmore: 


4. Loweft place. 
From th’ extremeft upward of thy head, 
To the de/cent and duft below thy feet, 
A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
5. Invafion; hoftile entrance into a kingdom : in allufion to 
the height of fhips. 

At the firft defent on fhore, he was not immured with a 
wooden veficl, but he did countenance the landing in his 
long-boat. Watton, 

The duke was general himfclf, and made that unfortunate 
defient upon the Ile of Ree, which was attended with a mife- 
rable retreat, in which the flower of the army was loft. Claren. 

Arife, true judges, in your own defence, 

Controul thofe foplings, and declare for fente; 

For thould the fools prevail, they ftop not there, 

But make their next decent upon the fair. Dryden. 

6, Tranfmiffion of any thing by fucceffion and inheritance 

If the agreement and confent of men Erf gave a fceptre 
into any one’s hand, that alfo muft dire& its Gefcent and con- 
veyance. Locke. 


7. The 
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Y. The ftate of proceeding from an original or progenitor. 

All of them, even without fuch a particular claim, ha 
great reafon to glory in their common de/cent from Abraham, 
Ifaac and Jacob, to whom the promife of the blefled feed was 
feverally made. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

8. Birth ; extraction ; procefs of lineage. 
I give my voice on Richard’s fide, 
To bar my matter’s heirs in true de/cent / 
God knows, I will not do it. Shatef. Richard III. 
‘Turnus, for high defcent and graceful mien, 
Was firit, and favour’d by the Latian queen Drydens Zin. 
o. Oftspring ; inheritors ; thole procecding in the line of gene- 
ration. 
“Che care of our defeent perplexes us moft, 
Which mult be born to certain woe. Miston’s Paradife Loft. 
From him 
His whole defcent, who thus fhall Canaan win. Asi. P. L. 
10. A fingle ftep in the fcale of genealogy ; a generation. 

No man living is a thoufand defcents removed from Adam 

himeelf. Hooker, by iii. fot. 
‘Then all the fons of thefe five brethren reign’d 

By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven de/cents the crown rctain’d, 

’ Fill aged Heli by due heritage it gain’d. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

11. A rank in the fcale or order of being. 
How have I then, with whom to hold converfe, 

Save with the creatures which I made, and thofe 

‘To me inferior y infinite de/cents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee. Milton's P. Loft. 

To DESCRIBE. v.a. [de/cribo, Latin.] 
ìi. To mark out any thing by the mention of its properties. 
I pray thee, overname them; and as thou nam’f{t them, 
I will deferibe them ; and according to my defcription, level at 
my affection. Shate/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

He that writes well in verfe will often fend his thoughts in 
fearch, through all the treafure of. words that exprefs any one 
idea in the fame language, that fo he may comport with the 
meatures, or the rhyme of the verfe which he writes, or with 
his own moft beautiful and vivid fentiments of the thing he 
defcribes. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. ‘Vo delineate; to mark out; to trace: as a torch waved 
about the head de/cribes a circle. 
3. To diftribute into proper heads or divifions. 
Men paffed through the land, and deferibed it by Cities into 
feven. parts in a book. Fof. xviii. 9. 
4. To define in a lax manner by the promifcuous mention of 
qualities general and peculiar. See DESCRIPTION. 
Descri'seR, 7”. f. [from defcribe.] He that deicribes. 
From a plantation and colony of theirs, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Greek deftribers named Erythra; Brown. 
‘Descri'Er. 2. f- [from theverb.] A difcoverer; a dete¢ter. 
May think his labour vainly gone, 
The glad deferier fhall not mifs 
To tafte the nectar of a kifs. 
Descri’PTIon. 7». f- [defcriptio Latin. ] 
1. The act of defcribing or making out any perfon or thing ty 
‘perceptible properties. 


Crafhaw. 


2. The fentence or pafiage in which any thing is defcribed. 


A poet muft refufe all tedious and unneceflary defcriptions : 

a robe which is too heavy, is lefs an ornament than a burthen. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 
Sometimes mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for ftreams immortaliz’d in fong, 

That loft in filence and oblivion lie, 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels drys 

‘That run for ever by the mufe’s fkill, 

And in the fmooth defiription murmur flill. 

3. A lax definition. 

This fort of definition, which is made up of a mere col- 
lection of the moft remarkable parts or properties, is called 
an imperfect definition, or a defiription ; whercas the definition 
is called perfect when it is compofed of the effential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watts's Legick. 

4. The qualities exprefled in a defcription. 

II] pay fix thoufand, and deface tne bond, 

Before a friend of this defcription 

Shall lofe a hair. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

To DESCR Y’. v. a. [defcrier, French. ] 

1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly difcovered; as, the 
fcout deferied the enemy, that he gave notice of their approach. 
This fenfe is now obfolete, but gave occafion to thofe which 
are now in ufe. 

2. To fpy out; to examine at a diftance. 

And the houfe of Jofeph fent to defiry Bethel. “Fudg.i. 23. 

Edmund, I think, is gone to defery ` 

Th’ flrength o’ th’ enemy. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3. To detcét ; to find out any thing concealed. 

Of the king they got a fight after dinner in a gallery, and 
of the qucen mother at her own table; in neither place def- 
cryed, no, not hy Cadinet, who had been lately ambaflador in 
England. MWettin. 


Addifon. 


Vor. I. 
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4. To difcover; to perceive by the eye; to fee any thing diftant 
or abfent. 
Thus dight, into the court he took his way ; 
Beth through the guard, which never himde/cry'd, 
And through the watchmen, who him never {py’d. 
Hubbara’s Tale 
The fpirit of deep prophecy fhe hath ; 
What's patt and what's to come the can defiry. Shak. IT. VI. 
That planet would, unto our eyes, de/crying only that part 
whercon the light falls, appear to be horned, as the moon 
feems, Raleigh's Hiflory of the World, b.i. ¢ 
And now their way to earth they had de/cry’d, 
To Paradife firit tending. Miiton’s Paradife Lof, b x. 
Although the motion ot light be not defcried, no argument 
can be mide from thence to prove that light is not a body. 
Digby on bodies. 
A tow’r fo high, it feem’d to reach the fky, 
Steod on the roof, from wheice we could de/cry 


o7e 


All Ilium. Denham. 
Once more at leaft look back, faid T, 
Thyfelf in that large glafs ae/cry. Prior. 


Descry’. n. f. [from the verb.] Difcovery ; thing difcevered, 
How near’s the other army ¢ 
— Near, and on fpeedy foot, the main defcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Nhake/peare’s King Lear. 
To DE'SECRATE. v.a. [dejacre, Lat.) 10 divert from the 
purpofe to which any thing is confecrated. 

‘lhe founders of monattrics imprecated evil on thofe who 

fhould defecrate their donations. Salmons Survey. 
Desecra’Tion. n.f. [from acjecrate.] The abolition of con- 
fecration. 
Dr’/sert. n.f: [ defertum, Latin. ] A wildernefs; folitude ; 
wafte country; uninhabited place. 
Be alive again, 

And dare me to the dejert with thy fword, 

OF trembling I inhibit ; then proteit me 

The baby of a girl. Shate/peare’s Macbeth, 

He, looking round on every fide, beheld 
A pathlefs defert, dufk with horrid fhades. Paradife Rig. 
De'serT. adj. [defertus, Latin.] Wild; wafte; folitary; un- 
inhabited ; uncultivated; untilled. 
I have words 

That would be howl’d out in the defert air, 

Where hearing fhould not catch them. — Shake/: Macbeth. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the watte howling 
wildernefs. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

The promifes and bargains between two men in a defert 
ifland are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a ftate 
of nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

To DESERT. v.a. [de/erter, French; defero, Latin. ] 
1; To forfake; to fall away from; to quit meanly or treachc- 
roufly. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily wifhed the paff- 
ing of that bill, that ever deje: ted them ’till the kingdom was 
in a flame. Dryden's din, Dedicat. 

2. Tolcave; to abandon. 

What is it that holds and keeps them in fixed ftations and 
intervals, again{t an inceflant and inherent tendency to defert 
them ? Bentleys Sermons. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which one is enlifted. 

DESE'RT. n.f. [properly dej/ert : the word is originally French. } 
The laft courfe; the fruit or {weetmeats with which a feaft is 
concluded. See DESSERT. 

Dese’rt. n. f. (from defert.] 

1. Qualities or condu& confidered with refpeét to rewards or 
punifhments ; degree of merit or demerit. 

Being of neceflity a thing common, it is, through the ma- 
hifold perfuafions, difpofitions, and occafions of men, with 
equal defert both of praife and difpraife, fhunned by fome, by 
others defired. Hooker, b. v. J. 40. 

The bafe o’ th’ mount 

Ts rank’d with all deferts, all kind of natures, 

Tnat labour on the bofom of this fphere 

‘Yo propagate their ftates. Shakefpeare’s Tinon. 

Ufe every man after his defert, and who fhall ’{cape whip- 
ping? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 
More to move you, 

Take my deferts to his, and join them both. Shakef. Timon. 

All defert imports an equality between the good conferred 
and the good deferved, or made due. South's Sermons. 

3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 
Dest/RTER. 2. f. [from defert.] 
1, He that has forfaken his caufe or his poft. 

‘The members of both houfes, who at firft withdrew, were 
counted defertérs, and outed of their places in parliament. 

King Charles. 
Streight to their ancient calls, recall’d from air, 
The reconcil’d deferters will repair. + Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
Hofts of deferters, who your honour fold, 
And balely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryd. Æn. 
2. He that leaves the army in which he is enlifted, 


a 


They 
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They are the fame deferters, whether they flay in our own 

camp, or run over to the enemies. Decay of Piety. 

A deferter, who came out of the citadel, fays the garri‘on 

is brought to the utmoft ncceffity. Tatler, N°. 59. 
3. He that forfakes another; an abandoner. 

The fair fex, if they had the defirter in their power, would 
certainly have fhewn him more mercy than the Bacchanals did 
Orphcus. Drydens Hin. Dedicat. 

Thou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 

Thou mean deferter of thy brother’s blood. 

DESE'R TION. n. f. [from defert.] 
1. The act of forfaking or abandoning a caufe or poft. 

Every compliance that we are perfuaded to by one, isa 
contradiction to the commands of the other; and our adhe- 
rence to one, will neccflarily involve us in a defertion of the 
other. Rogers, Serm v. 

3. [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency; a fenfe of the derelic- 
tion of God; an opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chrift hears and fympathizes with the fpiritual agonies of a 
foul under defertion, or the preflures of fome ftinging af- 
fiction. South's Sermons. 

DESE'RTLESS. adj. [from defert.] Without merit; without 
claim to favour or reward. 
She faid fhe lov’d; 
Lov’d me defert/e/s, who, with fhame, confeft 
Ancther flame had feiz’d upon my breaft. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 
To DESE’RVE. v.a. [defervir, French.] 
1. To be worthy of either good or ill. 
Thofe they honourcd, as having power to work or ceafe, as 
men deferved of them. Hooker, b. i. 
Some of us love you well; and ev’n thofe fome 
Envy your great defervings, and good name. Shak. Hen. IV. 
All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defcrvings. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
What he deferves of you and me I know. Shak. H. VIII. 
Yet well, if here would end 
The mifery: I deferv’d it, and would bear 
My own defervings. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. l. 727. 
Courts are the places where beft manners flourith, 
Where the deferving ought to rife. Otivay’s Orphan. 
A mother cannot give him death ; though he 
Deferves it, he-deferves it not from me. Dryden's Ovid. 
Since my. Orazia’s death I have not feen 

A beauty fo deferving to be queen, 

He had been a perfon of great defervings from the repub- 
lick, was an admirable fpeaker, and very popular. Swift. 

2. Tobe worthy of reward. 
According to the rule of natural juftice one man may merit 
and deferve of another. Souths Sermons. 
Dese/rvVeEDLY. adv. [from deferve.] Worthily ; according to 
defert, whether of good or evil. 
For him I was not fent, nor yet to free 

That people victor once, now vile and bafe, 

Defervedly made vaffa). Milton's Paradife Regain’d, b. iv. 

A man defervedly cuts himfelf off from the affections of that 
community which he endeavours to fubvert. 4aai/. Freeholder. 

DESE'RVER. 2. f. [from deferve.| A man who merits rewards. 
It is ufed, I think, only in a good fenfe. 
Their love is never link’d to the deferver, 

°Till his deferts are pafs’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overweight of obliga- 
tion; or otherwife great defervers do perchance grow into- 
Jerable prefumers. Wotton. 

Emulation will never be wanting amongft poets, when par- 
ticular rewards and prizes are propofed to the beft defervers. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 
Desi'ccanTs. n. f. [from deficcate.] Applications that dry up 
the flow of fores; dricrs. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by deficcants, 
and avatted. MVifeman’s Surgery. 

To DE'SICCATE. v. a. [deficco, Latin.} To dry up; to ex- 
hale moifture. 

In bodies deficcated by heat or age, when the native fpirit 
goeth forth, and the moifture with it, the air with time get- 
eth into the pores. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 842. 

Where there is moifture enough, or fuperfluous, there wine 
helpeth to digeft and deficcate the moifture. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fca, or fome de/ic- 

cated places thereof, by the heat of the fun. Hale. 
Desiccarion. n. f. [from deficcate.] Thc act of making dry; 
the ftate of being dried. 

If the fpirits ifue out cf the body, there followeth deficca- 
tion, induration, and confumption; as in brick, evaporation 
of bodies liquid, &c. Bacons Natural Hiftcry, N°. 329. 

Desi'ccarive. adj. [from defucate.] That which has the 
power of drying 

To DESIDERATE. v.a. [defidero, Lat.) To want; to mifs ; 
to defire in abfence. A word fearcely ufed. 

Eelicfes are of wonderful affiftance toward the folution of 
this fo cefrable and fo much defiderated problem. Cheyiie. 


Pope. 
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Desis10sK. adj. [defidtofus, Latin.} Idle; lazy; heavy. Dig, 
‘Yo DESIGN. v. a. [defigno, Latin; deffiner, French. ] 
1. To purpofe; to intend any thing. 
2. To form or order with a particular purpofe: with for. 
‘The acts of religious worfkip were purpofcly de/igned fir 


the acknowledgment of a being, whom the moft excellent 


creatures are bound to adore as well as we. Stillingfleet. 
You are not for obfcurity defizn'd, 
But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. Dryden. 


3. To devote intentionally ; with zo. 

One of thofe places was de/igned by the old man to his 
fon. Clarendsn. 

He was born to the inheritance of a fplendid fortune; he 
was defigned to the ftudy of the law. Dryden. 

4. To plan; to project; to form in idea. 

We are to obferve whether it be well drawn, or, as more 
elegant artizans term it, well de/igned; then, whether it be 
well coloured, which be the two general heads. Watton, 

Thus while they fpeed their pace, the prince defigns 

The new elected feat, and draws the lines. Dryden's Æn. 

5. To maik out. 

Tis not enough to make a man a fubjecét, to convince him 
that there-is regal power in the world; but there muft be 
ways of defigning and knowing the perfon to whom this regal 
power of right belongs. Locke. 

Desi/en. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. An intention; a purpofe. 
2. Afcheme; a plan of action. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defigns only for a day, without any profpect to the remaining 
part of his life? Tilletjon, Serman i. 

3. A fcheme formed to the detriment of another. 

A fedate fettled de/ign upon another man’s life, put him in 
a ftate of war with him againft whom he has declared fuch an 
intention. ; Locke. 

4. The idea which an artift endeavours to execute or exprefs. 
I doubt not but in the de/igns of feveral Greek medals one 
may often fee the hand of an Apelles or Protogencs. Addifon. 
Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defign, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Popes Epi/iles. 
Dest’GnasLe. adj. [defigno, Latin.] Diftinguithable; capable 
to be particularly marked out. 

The power of all natural agents is limited : the mover muft 
be confined to obferve thefe proportions, and cannot pafs over 
all thefe infinite de/ignable degrees in an infiant. Digby. 

Desicna/TIon. n.f. |defignatio, Latin. } 
1. The a& of pointing or marking out by fome particular token. 

This is a plain defignation of the duke of Marlborough: one 
kind of ftuff ufed to fatten land is called marle, and every 
body knows that borough is a name for a town. Swift. 

2. Appointment ; direction. R 

William the Conqueror forbore to ufe that claim in the 
beginning, but mixed it with a titulary pretence, grounded 
upon the will and defiznation of Edward the Confcflor. Bacon. 

3. Import ; intention. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon by the mind as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their 
firft defignation only to thofe things which have parts, and are 
capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

Desi/GNEDLY. adv. [from defign.] Purpofely ; intentionally 5 
by defign or purpofe; not ignorantly ; not inadvertently; not 
fortuitoufly. 

The next thing is fometimes de/ignedly to put them in pain; 
but care muft be taken that this be done when the child is in 
good humour. Lecke. 

Ufes made things; that is to fay, fome things were made 
defignedly, and on purpofe, for fuch an ufe is they ferve 
to. Ray on the Creation. 

Desi'cner. n. f. [from defign. ] 
1. A plotter; a contriver; one that lays fchemes. 

It has thercfore always been both the rule and practice for 
fuch defigners to fuborn the publick intereft, to countenance 
and cover their private. Decay of Piety. 

2. One that forms the idea of any thing in painting or fculpture. 

There is a great affinity between defigning and poetry ; for 
the Latin poets, and the defigners of the Roman medals, lived 
very ncar cne another, and were bred up to the fame relifh for 
wit and fancy. Addifon. 


_Desi'Gnino. particitial adj. [from defign.] Infidious; treache- 


rous; deceitful; fraudulently artful. 

’T would fhew me poor, indebted, and compell’d, 

Defigninz, mercenary; and I know 

You would not wifi to think I could be bought. Svuthern. 

Desi/cniess. adj. [from dofign.] Without intention; with- 
out defign; unknowing ; inadvertent. 

Desi/GxiessLy. adv. [from defgnie/s.] Without intention; 
ignorantly ; inadvertently. 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the de/ignle/lv 
confpiring voices are as differing -as the conditions of the re- 
fpective fingers. Boyle’; Seraphick Love. 

Desi/cxnmenT. n.f. [from defizn. ] 
2 1. An 


DES 
T. A fcheme of hoftility. 
News, lords, our wars are done: 
The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the ‘Turks, 
That their defignment halts. Shake/peare’s Othello, 
2. A plot; a malicious intention. 

She received advice both of the king’s defperate eftate, and 

of the duke’s as/igrments againft her. Hayward. 
. The idea, or fketch of a work. 

‘The fcenes which reprefent cities and countries are not 
really fuch, but only painted on boards and canvafs; but fhall 
that excule the ill painture or defgnment of them? Dryden. 

When abfent, yet we conquer’d in his right; 

For though that fome mean artift’s fkill were fhown 

In mingling colours, or in placing light, 
Yet ftill the fair de/ignment was his own. 
DesrRarve. adj. [from defire.] 
1, Pleafing; delightful. 

She then let drop fome expreffions about an agate {nuff- box; 
I immediately took the hint, and bought one, being unwilling 
to omit any thing that might make me defirable in her eyes. 

Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 97. 

' Our own fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our very names, 

feem to have fomething good and defiratle in them. Watts. 
2. That which is to be wifhed with carncftnefs. 

Adjudged cafes, collected by men of great fagacity, will 
Improve his mind, toward acquiring this dc/irable amplitude 
and extent of thought. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

He cannot but confefs, that itis a thing the moft defirable 
to man, and moft agreeable to the goodnefs of God, that he 
fiiould fend forth his light and his truth by a fpecial revela- 
tion of his will. Rogers, Sermon iii. 

DESIRE. n jf. [defir, Fr. defeo, Ital. defiderium, Lat.) With; 
cagernefs to obtain or enjoy. 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes the defire, 
Eut :t takes away the performance. Sharefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Defire's the vaft extent of human mind; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. Dryden. 

Defire is the uneafinefs a man finds in himfelf upon the ab- 
fence of any thing, whofe prefent enjoyment carries the idea 

` cf delight with it. Locke. 

it is in a man’s power only to obferve what the ideas are 

© that take their turns in his underftanding, or elfe to direct the 

fort, and call in fuch as he hath a defire or ufe of Locke. 
To Desire. v.a. [defirer, French; dejiderare, Latin. } 
1. To with; tolong for; to covet. 

- Thou fhalt not defire the filver or gold. 

2. Fo exprefs wifhes; to appear to long. 
Jove beheld it with a de/iring lovk. 


Dryden. 


` Deutr. vii. 25. 


Dryden. 


| 

me s. To afx; to intreat. 

| Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 

d — I humbly do dfire your grace cf pardon ; 

i I muft away this night. Shakefp. Merchant of Fenice. 
7 But fince you take fuch int’reft in our woc, 

l And Troy’s difafVrous end defire to know, 

4 I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 

| What in our laft fatal night befell. Dryden's Æn. |. it. 
DESI'RER. x. f. [from defire.] One tiat is cager of any thing; 
; a wither. 

> 1 will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome popular man, 
and give it bountifully to the defirers. Skakefp. Csrislanus. 


Desrrous. adj. [from defire.] Full of defire; eager; longing 
after; wifhing for. 

The fame piety which maketh them that are in authority 
defirous to pleafe and refemble God by juftice, inflameth every 
way men of action with zeal todo good. Hooker, b.v. fai. 

Be not defirous of his dainties; for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Men are drowfy and defirous to flcep before the fit of an 
ague, and yawn and ftretch. Pacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N°. 296. 

Adam the whilc, 
Waiting defircus her return, had wove 
Of choiceit flow’rs a garland. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
Conjugal affection, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 

Hath led me on, defirsus to behold 

Once more thy face. l Milten’s Agonistes. 
Desi’rousness. a.f. [from dé/irous.] Fulnefs of defire ; 

eagerne(s. Diét. 
Desi‘Rousty. adv. [from defirous.} Eagerly; with defire ; 

with ardent wifhics. Dif. 
To DESIST: v.n. [defiffo, Latin.] To ceafe from any thing ; 
to fiop. 


ve 


Deff, thou art difcern’d, 

And toil’ft in vain; nor me in vain moleft. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

‘There are many who will not quit a project, though they 

a find it pernicious or abfurd; .but will-readily df? from it, 

* when they are convinced it is impracticable. Addi/. Freeholder. 

Desi'stasce. 7. f. (from defji.] The aét of defifting; ccf- 
fation. 

Men ufually give freclieft where they have not given before; 

and make it both the motive and excufe of their defiance from 

givifig any more, that they have given already, Boyle. 
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Desi’rive. ad}. [defitus, Latin] Ending; concluded. 
Inccptive and defitive propolitions arc of this fort: the fogs 
vanifh as the fun rifes, but the fogs have not yet begun to va- 
nifh; therefore the fun is not yet rifen. J atts’s Logick, p. ith. 
Desk. wf. [difh, a table, Dutch.] An inclining table for the 
ufe of writers or readers, made commonly with a box or rc- 
pofitory under it. 
Tell her in the deft, 
That’s cover’d o’cr with Turkilh tapeftry, 
There is a purfe of ducats. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours, 
He is drawn leaning on a dak, with his bible before him. 
Ihalton’s Angler. 
I have alfo been obliged to leave unSnifhed in my dek the 


heads of two eflays. Pape. 
Not the de/R with filver nails, 
Nor burcau of expence, 
Nor ftandifh well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 


De'sorare. adj. [defolatus, Latin ] 
1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited. 
Let us feck fome defolate fhade, and there - 

Weep our fad bofoms empty. Shake[peare’s Macbeth. 

This hero appears at firft in a defolate ifland, fitting upon 
the fide of the fea. Broome on Epic Poctry. 

2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid wafte. 
« This city fhall be de/olate, without an inhabitant. Fer. xxvi. 
3. Solitary ; without fociety. 
To DESOLATE. v.a. [defolo, Latin.} To deprive of inha- 
bitants; to Jay wafte. 

The ifland of Atlantis was not fwallowed by an earthquake, 
but was de/olated by a particular deluge; for earthquakes are 
feldom in thofe parts: but, on the other fide, they have fuch 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Afia, Africa, and Europe are 
but brooks to them. Bacon, Effay 59. 

Thick around 

Thunders the fport of thofe, who with the gun 

And dog, impatient bounding at the fhot, 

Worfe than the feafon, defolate the fields. Thom/fon’s Winter. 
De’soraTeLy. adv. [from de/olate.] In a defolate manner. 
De’soraTtion. n.f. [from defolate.} Deftruction of inhabi- 

tants ; ravage. 

What with your praifes of the country, what with your 
difcourfe of the lamentable defolation thereof made by thofe 
Scots, you have filled me with a great compaffion of their 
calamities. Spenfer’s State of Ircland. 

Without her follows to myfelf and thee, 
Herfelf, the land, and many aChriftian foul, 
Death, defolation, ruin, and decay. Shake/p. Richard III. 
To complete 

The fcene of defolation {tretch’d around, 

The grim guards ftand. Thomjon’s Summer, l. 1075. 
2. Gloominefs; fadnefs; melancholy. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; and then the 
terriblenefs of the continual motion, the de/olation of the far 
being from comfort, the eye and the ear having ugly images 
before it, doth ftill vex the mind, even when it is beft armed 
againft it. Sidney, 6. ii. 

‘Then your hofe fhall be ungartered, and every thing about 
you demonttrate a carelefs de/olation. Shakef. As you like it. 

My defolation does begin to make 

A better life. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra, 
3- A place wafted and forfaken. 

How is Babylon become a defolution among the nations ! 

er Mg 
DESPA'IR. n.f: [defe/poir, French. ] 
1. Hopelefnels; defpondence ; lofs of hope. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet on with 
hope, or never difcovered it, ftopt with de/pair. Sidney, b.iie 

Weare troubled on every fide, yet not diftrefled; we are 
perplexed, but not in de/pair. 2 Cor.iv. 8. 

Weary’d, forfaken, and purfu’d at laft, 

All fafety in de/pair of fafety plac’d, 

Courage he thence refumes, refolv’d to bear 

All their affaults, fince ’tis in vain to fear. 

Equal thcir flame, unequal was their care; 

One lov’d with hope, one languifh’d with defpair. Dryden. 

De/pair is the thought of the unattainablenefs of any good, 
which works differently in mens minds, fometimes producing 
uneafinefs or pain, fometimes reft and indolency. Locke. 

2. That which caufes defpair ; that of which there is no hope. 
Strangely vifited people, 

All fwol’n and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eyes 

The mere de/pair of furgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
3- [In theology.] Lofs of confidence in the mercy of God. 

Arc not all or moft evangelical virtues and graces in danger 
of extremes? As there is, God knows, too often a defect on 
the one fide, fo there may be an excefs on the other: may 
not hope in God, or godly forrow, be perverted into prefump- 
tion or defpair ? Sprat’s Sermons. 


Denham. 
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To Despa'ir. v. n. [defpero, Latin.] 
to defpond. 

‘Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend, yet defpair not ; 
for there may be a turning. Hecluj. xxii. 21. 

We commend the wit of the Chinefe, who defpair of 
making of gold, but are mad upon making of filver. Facon. 

Never de/pair of God’s bleflings here, or of his reward 
hereafter ; but go on as you have begun. Makes Preparati.n. 

Despa'irer. n. f. [from de/pair.] One without hope. 
He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes defpairers hope for good fuccels. Dryden. 
Despa/trFuL. adj. [defpair and full] Hopelefs. Obfolete. — 
That {weet but four de/pairful care. Sidney, b. i. 
Desra'irInGLY. adv. [from defpairing.] In a manner bc- 
tokening hopelefnefs or defpondency. 

He fpeaks feverely and de/rairingly of our fociety. 

‘To DFSPA/TCH. v. a. [depefcher, French. ] 
1. To fend away haftily. 

Doétor Theodore Coleby, a fober and intelligent man, I 
defpatched immediately to Utrecht, to bring me fome of the 
moxa, and learn the exact method of ufing it, from the man 
that fold it. Temple. 

‘The good Æneas, whofe paternal care 

Julus’ abfence could no longer bear, 

Defpatch’d Achates to the fhips in hafte, 

To give a glad relation of the pat.  Dryden’s Virg. Zn. 

2. To fend out of the world; to put to death. 
Edmund, | think, is gone, 

In pity of his mifery, to de/patch 

His nighted life. `- Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

And the company fhall ftone them with {tones, and de/patch 
them with their fwords. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

Jn combating, but two of you will fall ; 

And we refolve we will d:fpatch you all. 

Defpatch me quickly, I may death forgive ; 

I fhal] grow tender elfe, and with to live. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

3. To perform a bufinefs quickly; as, I de/patched my affairs, 
and ran hither. 

Therefore commanded he his chariot-man to drive without 
ceafing, and to dé/patch the journcy, the judgment of God 
now following him. 2 Mac. ix. 4. 

No fooner is one action defpatched, which, by fuch a deter- 
mination as the will, we are fet upon, but another uneafinefs 
is ready to fet us on work. Locke. 

4. To conclude an affair with another. 
What, are the brothers parted ? 
—They have defpatch d with Pompey ; he is gone. Shake/p. 
Desra’tcH. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Hafty execution ; fpeedy performance. 
Affected de/patch is one of the moft dangerous things to 


To be without hope} 


Boyle. 


Dryden. 


bufinefs that can be. bacon. 
You’d fee, could you her inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, fhe wifhes for de/patch ; 
Then toa woman’s meaning would you look, 
Then read her backward. Granviile. 


The de/patch of a good office is very often as beneficial to 
the folicitor as the good office itfelf. Addijon’s Speciator. 
2. Conduct; management. Obfolete. 
You fhall put 
This night’s great bufinefs into my de/patch, 
Which fhall, to all our nights and days to come, 
Give folely fovereign {way and mafterdom. Shake/. Macbeth. 
3. Exprefs; hafty meflenger or -meflage; as, de/patches were 
fent away. 
Despa’rcuFuL. adj [from defpatch.} Bent on hafte; intent 
on fpeedy execution of bufinefs. 
So jaying, with di/patchful looks, in hafte 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
Let one di/patchful bid fome fwain to lead 
A well fed bullock from the grafly mead. Pope’s Ody/fey, b. iii. 
DESPERATE, adj. [defferatus, Latin.] 
1. Without hope. 
Since his exile fhe hath defpis’d me moft ; 
Forfworn'my company, and rail’d at me, 
That I am de/perate of obtaining her. Shake/peare. 
2. Without care of fafety ; rafh ; precipitant; fearlefs of danger. 
Can you think, my lords, 
That any Englifhman dare give me counfel, 
Or be a known friend ’gainft his highnefs’ pleafure, 
Though he be grown fo de/perate to be honctt, 
And live a fubjeét. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
He who goes on without any care or thought of reforming, 
fuch an one we vulgarly call a de/perate perlon, and that fure 
is a moft damning fin. Hammond's Prag. Catech. 
3. Irretrievable; unfurmountable; irrecoverable. 
Vhele debts may be well called de/perate ones; for a mad 
man owes them. Shake/peare’s Timon. 
In a part of Afia the fick, when their cafe comes to be 
thought de/perate, are carried out and laid on the carth, before 
they are dead, and left there. Locke. 
lant a man of defjerate fortunes, that is, a man whofe 
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friends are dead; for I never aimed at any other fortune than 

in friends. Pope to Swift, 
4. Mad; hot-brained; furious 

Were it not the part of a defperate phyfician to with his 


friend dead, rather than to apply the beft endeavours of his ~ 


fi:ill for his recovery ? Spenfer’s State if Ireland. 
5. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly ludicrous, and only 
marks any bad quality predominating in a high degree. 
Concluding all mere d¢/p’rate fots and fools, 

That durft depart from Ariftotle’s rules. Pope's Ef. on Crit, 
De’sPERATELY. adv. [from defterate.] 
1. Furioufly ; madly ; without attention to fafety or danger, 

Your e!deft daughters have forcdone themfelves, 

And de/p’rately are dead. Shakef. King Lear, 

There might be fomewhat in it, that he would not have 
done, or defired undone, when ke broke forth as de/perately 
as before he had done uncivilly. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. 

2. In a great degrec ; violently : this fenfe is ludicrous. 

She fell de/perately in love with him, and took a voyage into 
Sicily in purfuit of him, he having withdrawn thither on pur- 
pofe to avoid her. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 223. 

De'speraTENEss. 2. f. [from defpcrate] Madnefs; fury; 
precipitance. 

The going on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 
fcience, but alfo boldly, hopingly, confidently, in wilful habits 
of fin, is called a de/peratene/s alfo; and the more bold thus, 
the more defperate. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 

Desrera’rion. n. f. [from defperate.] Hopelefnefs ; defpair; 
defpondency. 
Defperation 

Is all the policy, ftrength, and defence, 

That Rome can make againft them. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

As long as we are guilty of any paft fin, and have no pro- 
mife of remiffion, whatever our future care be, this defpera- 
tion of fuccefs chills all our induftry, and we fin on, becaufe 
we have finned. Hamniond on Fundamentals. 


DE‘SPICABLE. adj. [defpicabilis, Latin.] Contemptible; vile; , 


mean; fordid; worthlefs. It is applied equally to perfons or 
things. 

Our cafe were mifcrable, if that wherewith we moft endea- 
vour to pleafe God, were in his fight fo vile and de/picable as 
mens difdainful fpeech would make it. Hooker, b. v. f. 23. 

Their heads as low 
Bow'd down in battle, funk before the fpears 
Of defpicable foes. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 437. 
All th’ earth he gave thee to poflefs and rule, 

No defpicable gift ! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 340. 

All the quiet that could be expected from fuch a reign, muft 
be the refult of abfolute power on the one hand, and a de/pi- 
cable flavery on the other. Addifon. 

When men of rank and figure pafs away their lives in cri- 
minal purfuits and practices, they render themfelves more vile 
and defpicable than any innocent man can be, whatever low 
{tation his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addifon. 

Desp:‘CABLENESS. n. f. [from de/picable.} Meannefs; vile- 
nefs; worthlefnefs. 

We confider the great difproportion between the infinity of 
the reward and the de/picablene/s of our fervice. Decay of Prety. 

De’sPicaBLy. aav. [from de/picalle.] Meanly; fordidly; 
vilely. 
A wanton Naples crowns the happy fhore, 

Nor vainly rich, nor de/picab/y poor; 

T he town in foft folemnities delights, 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. Adaifon on Italy. 

Despr'saBLe. adj. [from defpife ] Contemptible; defpicable; 
regarded with contempt. A word fcarcely ufed but in low 
converfation. 

I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor 
old diftreffed courtier, commonly the moft defpifable thing in 
the world. Arbuthnot to Popes 

To DESPISE. v. a. [defjifer, old French, Skinner; de/picio, 
Latin. 
CATO A to contemn ; to flight; to difrefpe&t. 

For, lo, I will make thee fmall among the Heathen, and 
de/pifed among men. Fer. xlix. 15. 

dave (ane ee old unhappy fire defpife, 7 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope’s Statius. 

2. In Shakefpeare it feems once to fignify abhor, as from the 
Italian de/pettare. 
Let not your ears de/pife my tongue for ever, 
Which fhall poffefs them with the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Despr'ser. n. f. [from de/pife.} Contemner; fcorner. 
Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs ? 
Or elfe a rude de/pifer of good manners, 
That in civility thou feem'ft foempty? Shak. As you like tt. 


Wifdom is commonly, at long running, juftified even of 


her de/pifers. Government of the Tongue, JI 
Thus the atheifts, libertines, and de/pifers of religion, ufually 
pals under the name of free-thinkers, Swift. 


Duspi'TE. 
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DESPI'TE. xf [/pijt, Dutch; dépit, French.] 
t. Malice; anger; malignity; malicioufneGs ; fpleen ; hatred. 
Thou wretch! de/pite o’erwhelm thee! Shak. Coriolanus. 
With men thefe confiderations are ufually the caufes of 
aefpite, difdain, or averfion from others; but with God they 
pals for reafons of our greater tendernefs towards others. Sprat. 
2. Dehance. 
The life, thou gav'ft me firft, was loft and done; 
Till with thy warlike fword, defpite of fate, 
To my determin’d time thou gav'ft new date. Shak. H. VI. 
My life thou fhalt command, but not my fhame ; 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 
Defpite of death, that lives upon my grave, ` 
To dark difhonour’s ufe thou fhalt not have. Shag. Rich. 1I. 
Know I will ferve the fair in thy de/pite. Dryd. Fab. 
j : I have not quitted yet a victor’s right ; 
Pit make you happy in your own de/pite. Dryd. durengzebe. 
Say, would the tender creature, in de/pite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
Its life maintain ? Blackmore's Creation. 
Thou, with rebel infolence, did’ft dare 
To own and to proteét that hoary rufian; 
And in de/pite, ev’n of thy father’s juftice, 
To ftir the factious rabble up to arms. Row’s Amb, S, Moth. 
3- Act of malice; act of oppofition. 
His punifhment, eternal mifery, 
Tt would be all his folace and revenge, 
As a d+fpite done againft the moft High, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milt. Par. Loft. 
To Dsspr're. v.a. [from the noun.] To vex; to affront; 
to give uneafinefs to. 
Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, fetting the 
town on fire, to defpite Bacchus. Raleigh's Hiflory. 
Despi'TEFUL. adj. [de/pite and fu /.] Malicious; full of fpleen; 
full of hate; malignant; mifchievous: ufed both of perfons 
and things. 
His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 
œ I, his de/piteful Juno, fent him forth 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth.  Shakef. 


Preferve us from the hands of our defpiteful and deadly | 


enemies. King Charles. 
Mean while the heinous and defpiteful ak 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, was known 


In heav’n. Miltons Paradife Loft, b.x. lt. 
> DESPYTEFULLY. adv. [from defpiteful.] | alicioufly ; ma- 
lignantly. 


Ít requires us to pray for them that defpitefully ufe us and 
perfecute us. Matthew v. 44. 
DESPI'TEFULNESS. 1. f. [from de/piteful.] Malice; hate; 


| malignity. 

3 Let us examine him with defpitefulnefs and torture, that we 
know his meeknefs, and prove his patience. Wija. ii. 19. 
DesPi'Teous. adj. [from defpite.] Malicious; furious. A 
word now out of ufe. 

The knight of the red-crofs, when him he {py’d 

| Spurring fo hot with rage defpiteous, 

| ’Gan fairly couch his fpear. Fairy Queen, b.i. ¢. 2. 


To DESPO'L. v. a. [defpolio, Latin.} 
1. Torob; to deprive. With of. 
Defpoif'd of warlike arms, and knowen fhicld. Spenfer. 
You are nobly born, 
Defpoiled of your honour in your life. Shate/. Henry VI. 
He waits with hellifh rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 
Defpoil’d of innocence, of faith, of blifs. Milt, Par. Lof. 
He, pale as death, de/poil'd of his array, 
Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. Dryden. 
Ev’n now thy aid, 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 
Awaits: this day of all his honours gain’d 
Defpoils him, if thy fuccour opportune 
Defends not the fad hour. Phillips. 
Despouta'Tion. x. f. [from defpolio, Latin.) The aét of de- 
E, fpoiling or ftripping. 
, To DESPO'ND. v.a. [de/pondeo, Latin. ] 
1. To defpair; to lofe hope; to become hopelefs or defperate. 
It is every man’s duty to labour in his calling, and not to 
defpond for any mifcarriages or difappointments that were not 
in his own power to prevent. L’Efirange, Fab. 110. 
' There is no furer remedy for fuperftitious and de/pond- 
ing weaknefs, than firft to govern ourfelves by the beit im- 
provement of that reafon which providence has given us for 
aguide; and then, when we have done our own parts, to 
commit all chearfully, for the reft, to the good pleafure of 
heaven with truft and refignation. L Efirange. 
Befides, to change their pafture ’tis in vain, 
Or truft to phyfick: phyfick is their bane: 
The learned leaches in defpair depart, 
i And fhake their heads, de/ponding of their art. Dryd. Virgil. 


Others deprefs their own minds, defpond at the firft diff- 
Vou. I. 
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culty; and conclude that making any progrefs in knowledge, 
tarther than ferves their ordinary ors is above their capa- 
citics. Locke. 

2. [In theology.] To lofe hope of the divine mercy. 

He conliders what is the natural tendency of fuch 2 virtues 
or fuch a vice: he is well apprized that the reprefentation of 
fome of thefe things may convince the underftanding, fome 
may terrify the cunfcience, fome inay allure the flothful, and 
fome encourage the de/ponding mind.  Watts’s Improvement. 

Despo'NDENCY. n. f. [from de/pondent.] Defpair; hopclefnefs 3 
defperation. 

DesPo'NDENT. adj. [de/pondens, Latin.] Defpairing ; hopelefs3 
without hope. 

Congregated thrufhes, linnets, fit 

On the dead trec, a dull defpondent flock. Themfon's Autumn. 

It is well known, both from ancient and modern expe- 
rience, that the very boldeft atheifts, out of their debauches 
and company, when they chance to be furprifed with folitude 
or ficknefs, are the moft fufpicious, timorous, and de/pondent 
wretches in the world. Bentley's Sermons. 

To DESPO'NSATE. v. a [de/ponfo, Latin.} To betroth; to 
afhance; to unite by reciprocal promifes of marriage. 

Desponsa’tTi0n. n.f. [from defponfate.] The betrothing 
perfons to each other. 

DE'SPOT. n. f. [honds] An abfolute prince; one that go- 
verns with unlimited authority. ‘This word is not in ufe, ex- 
cept as applied to fome Dacian prince; as, the’ defput of 
Servia. 

Despo'rica. } adj. [from defpot.] Abfolute in power; unli- 

Despo’Tick. $ mited in authority; arbitrary ; unaccountable. 

God’s univerfal law 

Gave to the man de/rotick power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 

Smile fhe or lowre. Milton's Agonifies. 

In all its dire€tions of the inferior faculties, reafon con- 
veyed its fuggeftions with clearnefs, and enjoined them with 
power: it had the paffions in perfect fubjection; though its 
command over them was but perfualive and political, yet it 
had the force of coaétive and de/potical. South's Sermons. 

_ We may fee in a neighbouring government the ill con- 
fequences of having a de/potick prince, in a ftate that is most 
of it compofed of rocks and mountains 3 for notwithftandmg 
there is vaft extent of lands, and many of them better than 
thofe of the Swifs and Grifons, the common people among 
the latter are in a much better fituation. Addijon on Italy. 

Patriots were forced to give way to the madnefs of the 
people, who, ftirred up with the harangues of their orators, 
were now wholly bent upon fingle and defpotick Navery. Swift. 

Despo'TicaLness. n.f. [from defpotical.} Abfolute authority. 

De'spotism. n. f. [de/potifmc, French, from defpst.] Abfolute 


power, 


To DESPU'MATE. v.n. [de/pumo, Latin.] To throw off 
parts in foam ; to froth; to work. 

Despuma'Tion. n. f. [from defpumate.) The aét of throwing 
off excrementitious parts in fcum or foam. 

DesquaMa’rion. n f. [from Jquama, Latin.] The a& of 
{caling foul bones. 

Desse’at. x. f. [defferte, French.) The laft courfe at an en- 
tertainment ; the fruit or (weetmeats fet on the table after the 
meat. > 

To give thee all thy due, thou haft the art 
To make a fupper with a fine defert. Dryden's Perfiuse 
At your deffert bright pewter comés too late, 

When your firft courfe was well ferv’d up in plate. King. 

‘To DESTINATE. v. a. [deftino, Latin.] To defign for any 
particular end or purpofe. 

Birds are deytinated to fly among the branches of trees and 
bufhes. Ray on the Creation. 

Destina’T10Nn. n.f [from deftinate.| The purpofe for which 
any thing is appointed; the ultimate defign. 

The paflages through which fpirits are conveyed to the 
members, being almoit infinite, and each of them drawn 
through fo many meanders, wherein other fpirits are a jours 
neying, it is wonderful that they fhould perform their regular 
deflinations without lofing their way. Glanv. Scepf. 

There is a great variety of apprehenfions and fancies of 


meh, in the de/liaation and application of things to feveral 
ends and ufes. 


Hale's Orign of Mankind, 
To De'stine. v. a. [deftino, Latin. } 


1. To doom; to appoint unalterabl y to any ftate or condition, 
Wherefore ceafe we then? 

Say they who counfel war: we are decreed, 

Referv’d, and deftin’d to eternal woe : 

Whatever doing, what can we fuffer more? Milt. Pa, Loft. 

All altars flame; before each altar lies, 
Drench’d in his gore, the de/fin'd facrifice. Drydens Bneis. 
2. To appoint to any ufe or purpofe, 

Too thin blood ftrays into the immediately fubordinate 
vcfiels, which are defined to carry humours fecreted from the 
blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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3. To devote; to doom to punifhment or mifery. 
May heav’n around this deffin'd head 


The choiceft of its curfes fhed. Prior. 
4. To fix unalterably. 
‘The infernal judge’s dreadful pow'r, 
From the dark urn fhall throw thy de/lin’d hour. Prior. 


De'stiny. m. f. [deftinée, French. ] 
1. The power that fpins the life, and determines the fate of 
living beings. 
Thou art neither like thy fire or dam; 
But like a foul mif-fhapen ftigmatick, 
Mark’d by the de/finies to be avoided. 
2. Fate ; invincible neceffity. 
He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me; 
But who can turn the ftream of defin, 
Or break the chain of {trong neceffity, 
Which faft is ty’d to Jove’s eternal feat? Fairy Queen, b.i. 
How can hearts, trot free, be try’d whether they ferve 
Willing orno, who will but what they muft ; 
By deffiny, and can no other chufe? Milten’s Paradife Loft. 
Had thy gteat de/liny but given thee fkill 

To know, as well as pow’r to act her will. 

Chance, or forceful de/liny, 

Which forms in caufes firft whate’er fhall be. Dryden’s Fab. 

3. Doom; condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ th’ morning: thither he 
Will come to know his de/liny. 
DE/STITUTE. adj. (deffitutus, Latin.] 
1. Forfaken; abandoned. 

To forfake the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch 
evils upon the face of the earth, as men, either deffitute of 
grace divine, may commit, or unprotected from above, may 
endure. Hooker, b.v. fit. 

He will regard the prayer of the de/fitute, and not defpife 
their prayer. Pfal. cil. 17. 

2. In want of. 
Living turfs upon his body lay ; 

This done, fecurely take the deftin’d way 

To find the regions de/fitute of day. Dryden's Æn. b.vi. 

Nothing can be a greater inftance of the love that mankind 
has for liberty, than fuch a favage mountain covered with 
people, and the Campania of Rome, which lies in the fame 
country, de/fitute of inhabitants. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 


Shake. Henry VI, 


Denham. 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


Desritu'Tron. n.f. [from de/fitute.] Want; the ftate in, 


which fomething is wanted. 

That deffitution in food and cloathing is fuch an impedi- 
ment, as, ’till it be removed, fuffereth not the mind of man to 
admit any other care.’ Asker, b.i. f. 10. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, are not left 
in fo great de/fitution, that juftly any man fhould think the or- 


dinary means of eternal life taken from them. Hooker, b.v, — 


The order of paying the debts of contract or reftitution is 
fet down by the civil laws of a kingdom: in de/fitutisn or want 
of fuch rules, we are to obferve the neceffity of the creditor, 
the time of the delay, and the fpecial obligations of friend- 
fhip. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

To DESTRO’Y. v.a. [deffruo, Latin; deftruire, French. ] 
1. To overturn a city; to raze a building; to ruin. 

The lord will deffroy this city. Gen. xix. 14. 
2. To lay wafte ; to make defolate. 

Solyman fent a great part of his army out of the main 
unto the ifland, which burnt and dé/froyed the country vil- 
lages. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Anakims; but 

the Lord de/froyed them before them, and they fucceeded them, 
~and dwelt in their ftead. Deutr. ii. 21. 
’Tis {afer to be that which we defroy, 

Than by deftruction dwell in doubtful joy. Shake. Macbeth. 

The wife providence hath placed a certain antipathy be- 
tween fome animals and many infects, whereby they delight 
in their deftruction, though they ufe them not as food; -as 
the peacock deffroys {makes and adders; the weafel, mice and 
rats; fpiders, flies; and fome forts of flies de/froy {piders. Hale. 

4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 

Do we not fee that flothful, intemperate and inconti- 
nent perfons de/froy their bodies with difeafes, their reputa- 
tions with difgrace, and their faculties with want ? Bentley. 

There will be as many fovereigns as fathers: the mother 
too hath her title, which deffroys the fovereignty of one fu- 
preme monarch. Locke. 

Wesrro/yer. nf. [from defiroy.] The perfon that deftroys 
or lays wafte; a murderer. 

In all the tranflations it is faid, that Affur both founded it 
and ruined it: it may be underftood, that Affur the founder 
was the fon of Shem, and Aflur the de/froyer was an Affyrian, 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 
l For glory done 

Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great conquerors, 

< Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods! 
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Deftroyers rightlier call’d, and flayers of men. Mitt. P. Ly. 


Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright de/royer lives ; 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound fhe gives. Pepe. 
DESTRU'CTIBLE. adj. [from defiruo, Latin.] Liabie to 
deftruction. 
Destructigiiity. n.f. [from defiruclible.] Liablenefs to 
deftruction. , 
DestRu'crion. n. f. [defrudtio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of deftroying ; walte. 
2. Murder; maflacre. 
”Tis fafer to be that which we deftroy, 
Than by deffruétion dwell in doubtful joy. Shakef. Macbeth. 
If that your moody difcuntented fouls 
Do through the clouds behold this prefent hour, __ s 
Even for revenge mock my deftruétion. Shake/. Richard IL 
When that which we immortal thought, y 

We faw fo near defiruétion brought, 

We felt what you did then endure, 

And tremble yet, as not fecure. 

3. The ftate of being deftroyed; ruin. 
4. The caufe of deftruction ; a deftroyer ; a depopulator: as a 
confuming plague. 

The de/truéfion that wafteth at noon-day. 

s. [In theology.] Eternal death. r 

Broad is the way that leadeth to deffrudtion. Matth. vit. 13. 

DESTRU'CTIVE. adj. (deftrudtivus, low Latin. ] 
1, That which deftroys; wafteful; caufing ruin and devafta- 
tion; that which brings to deftruction. 
In ports and roads remote, 

Deftruétive fires among whole flects we fend. Dryden. 

One may think, by the name duration, that the continua- 
tion of exiftence, with a kind of rchftance to any de/irn/live 
force, is the continuation of folidity. Locke. 

2. With of. 

He will put an end to fo abfurd a practice, which makes 
our moft refined diverfions de/fructive of all politenefs. Addif. 

Both are defects equally de/rudtive of true religion. Rogers. 

3- With fo. i 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh which is of a perifhable kind, dé/irudtive to the 
ftrength. Dryden’s Æn. Dedicat. 

Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us; becaufe it is 
equally deffruétive to that temper which is neceflary to the 
prefervation of life. Locke. 

Destru'criveLy. adv. [from defiruéiive.] Ruinoufly ; mif- 
chievoufly ; with power to deftroy. 

What remains to him that ponders this epidemick folly, 
but to breathe out Mofes’s wifh? O that men were not fo de- 
fruétively foolith. Decay of Piety. 

Destru‘cTIveness. n. f. [from deffruétive.] The quality of 
deftroying or ruining. 

The vice of profeffors exceeds the deffruéfivene/s of the 
moft hoftile affaults, as inteftine treachery is more ruinous 
than foreign violence. Decay of Piety. 

Desrru’cror. 2. f. [from deffroy.] Deftroyer ; confumer. 
Helmont wittily calls the fire the dé/fruétor and the artifi- 
cial death of things. Boyle. 
Desupa’rion. n. f. [defudutio, Latin.] A profufe and inor- 
dinate fweating, from what caufe foever. 
Desu/eTUDE. n.f. [defuctudo, Latin.] Ceflation to be ac- 
cuftomed ; difcontinuance of practice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barbarous people, 
thofe countries were quickly fallen off, with barbarifm and de- 
fuetude, from thcir former civility and knowledge. Ha'e. 

We fee in all things how defuetude does contrat and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things 
wherein we are converfant. Government of the Tongue. 

Desu'LToRY. adj. [defultorius, Lat.] Roving from thing 
Desutro/Rious. $ to thing; unfettled; immcthodical; un- 
conftant. 

’Tis not for a defultory thought to attone for a lewd courfe 
of life, nor for any thing but the fuperinducing of a virtuous 
habit upon a vitious one, to qualify an effectual converfion. 

L’Eftrange. 

Let but the leaft trifle crofs his way, and his defulterious 
fancy prefently takes the fcent, leaves the unfinifhed and half- 
mangled notion, and fkips away in purfuit of the new 
tame, Norris. 

Take my defult:ry thoughts in their native order, as they 
rife in my mind, without being reduced to rules, and mar- 
fhalled according to art. Fe'ton on the Ciafficks. 

To Desu'mE. v.a. [defume, Latin.] To take from any thing; 
to borrow. 

This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exiftent to it, the more 
fimple matter out of which it is defumed, the heat and influence 
of the fun, and the due preparation of the matter. Hale. 

They have left us relations fuitable to thofe of Aélian and 
Pliny, whence they de/umed their narrations. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Laws, if convenient and ufcful, are never the worle, 
though they be de/wmed and taken from the laws of otber 
countries. Haies Lur of Esçland 
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To DETACH. v.a. [detacher, French.] 
1. To feparatc ; to-difengage; to part from fomething. 

The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative and ter- 
reftria] matter, which it detaches from the uppermoft ftratum. 

Woodward's Natural History, p. iti. 

The feveral parts of it are detached one from the other, and 

yet join again one cannot tell how. Pope. 
2. To fend out part of a greater body of men on an expedition. 

]f ten men are in war with forty, and the latter detach only 
an equal number to the engagement, what benefit do they 
receive from their fuperiority ? ddi,on on the State of the War. 

Dera‘cHMENT. n.f. [from detach] A body of troops fent 
out from the main army. 

The Czar difpatched inftructions to fend out detachments of 
his cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweden's joining his 
army. Tatier, N°. 55. 

Befides materials, which are brute and blind, 

Did not this work require a knowing mind ? 

Who for the tafk fhould fit detachments chufe 

From all the atoms. 1 Blackmores Creation. 

To DETAIL. wv. a. [detaiiler, French.] To relate particu- 
larly ; to particularife; to difplay minutely and dittinétly. 

They will perceive the ground of the miftakes of thefe 
philofophers, and be able to anfwer their arguments, with- 
out my being obliged to detail them. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

DETAIL, n. j. [detail, French.] A minute and particular ac- 
‘count. 

I chufe, rather than trouble the reader with a detail here, to 
‘defer them to their proper place. Woodward's Natural Hi lory. 

I was unable to treat this part of my fubject more in-detai’, 
‘without becoming dry and tedious. Pope. 

To DETA'N. v.a. [detino, Latir.] 
14 To keep that which belongs to another. 

Detain not the wages of the hircling; for every degree of 
‘detention of it, beyond the time, is injuftice and uncha- 
ritablenefs Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

2. To withold; to keep back. 
Thefe doings fting him 

So venomoufly, that burning hame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

He has defcribed the paffion of Calypfe, and the indecent 
advances fhe made to detain him from his country. Broom. 

3: To reftrain from departure. 
Let us detain thee until we fhall have made ready a kid. 
Judg. xiii. 15. 
Had Orpheus fung it in the nether {phere, 
So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s ear, 
* The wife had been detain’d to keep her hufband there. Dry. 
4. To hold in cuftody. 
DETA'INDER. n.f. [from detain.) The name of a writ for 
holding one in cuftody. 
DETAʻINER. x. f. [from detain.] He that holds back any one’s 
right; he that detains any thing. 

By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the obliga- 
tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons ; the facrile- 
gious, the detainers of tithes, and cheaters of mens inheri- 
tances. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To DETECT. v. a. [deteétus, Latin.}] To difcover; to find 


` out any crime or artifice. 


There’s no true lover in the foreft, elfe fighing every minute 


and groaning every hour, would deteé? the lazy foot of time 
as well as a clock. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
Though fhould I hold my peace, yet thou 
Would’ft eafily detcé? what I conceal. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Dere’crer. n. f. [from deteé?.] A difcoverer; one that finds 
out what another defires to hide. 
Oh heavens! that this treafon were not; or not I the 
~ detecler. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Hypocrify has a fecret hatred of its detefter; that which 
will bring it to a teft which it cannot pals. Decay of Piety. 
DerecTion. n.f. [from deted?.] ° 
1. Difcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other fault. 
Should I come to her with any deteétion in my hand, I could 
_ drive her then from the ward of her purity. Shakefpeare. 
That is a fign of the true evangelical zeal, and note for the 
© detection of its contrary: it fhould abound more in the mild 
_ and good-natured affection, than in the vehement and wrath- 
~ ful paffions. Sprat's Sermons. 
.  Deteétion of the incoherence of loofe difcourfes was wholly 
owing to the fyllogiftical form. Locke. 
2. Difcovery of any thing hidden. 
* Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo, are inftrumental 


z z: to the defeétion of amber, and other foffils, by wafhing away 


the earth and dirt that before covered and concealed them. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Dste’xtion. n. f. [from detain. ] 
1. The a& of keeping what belongs to another. 
How goes the world, that | am thus encountred 
- With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detention of long fince due debts, 
' Againft my honour? Shake/pearés Timon. 
2. Conlinement; reftraint. 
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This worketh by detention of the {pirits, and conftipation ‘of 
the tangible parts. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 34.6% 
To DETER. v.a. [deterreo, Latin.) ‘lo difcourage fromany 
thing; to fright from any thing. 
I never yct the tragick {train aflay’d, 

Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid. Wallers 

Many and portent enemies tempt and deter us from our duty, 
yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as we have a greater ftrength 
on our fide. Tillotjon, Serm. 6. 

Beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to draw or 
deter imitation, than any difcourfes which can be made to 
them. Locke. 

The ladies may not be deterred from correfponding with me . 
by this method. Addtfon's Guardian, N°. tiq. 

My own face deters me from my glafs ; 
And Kneller only fhews what Celia was. Prior, 
DETE’'RMENT. n./. [from deter.] Caufe of difcouragement $ 
that by which one is deterred, 

This will not be thought a difcouragement unto fpirits, 
which endeavour to advantage nature by art; nor will the ill 
fuccefs of fome be made a fufficient determent unto others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 8 

Thefe are not all the determents that oppofed my obeying 

you. Boyle. 
To DETE'RGE. v. a. [detergo, Latin.) To cleanfe a fore 
to purge any part from feculence or obftructions. 

Confider the part and habit of body, and add or diminifh 
your fimples as you defign to deterge or incarn. Wijeman. 

Sea falt preferves bodie , through which it paffeth, from 
corruption, and it detergeth the veflels, and keeps the fluids 
from putrefaction. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dere’/RGENT. adj. [from deterge ] That which cleanfes. 
The food ought to be nourifhing and detergent. Arbuthnot. 
Derrriora’Tion. n. f. [from deterior, Latin.) The aé& of 
making any thing worfe ; the itate of growing worfe. - 
DETE’RMINABLE. adj. [from determine ]} That which may be 
certainly decided. P 

Whether all plants have feeds were more cafily determinable, 
if we could conclude concerning harts-tongue, ferne, and 
fome others. Brown's Vulgar Brrours, b. ti. c7. 

About this matter, which feems fo eafily determinable by 
fenfe, accurate and fober men widely difagree. Boyle. 

To DETERMINATE. v.a. [determiner, French.] Tolimits 
to fix; to determine; to terminate. 
The fly-flow hours fhall not determinate 
The datelefs limit of thy dear exile. Shakef. Richard IL 
DETE'RMINATE. adj. [determinatus, Latin.] 
1, Limited; determined. 

Demonftrations in numbers, if they are not more evident 
and exact than in extenfion, yet they are more general in their 
ufe, and determinate in their application. Locke. 

To make all the planets move about the fun in circular 
orbs, there muft be given to each, by a determinate impulfe, 
thofe prefent particular degrees of velocity which they now 
have, in proportion to their diftances from the fun, and to the 
quantity of the folar matter. Bentley's Sermons, 

2. Eftablifhed ; fettled by rule; pofitive. 

Scriptures are read before the time of divine fervice, and, 
without either choice or ftint, appointed by any determinate 
order. Hooker, b. v, f. 19. 

3. Decifive ; conclufive. 
I’ th’ progrefs of this bufinefs, 
F’re a determinate refolution, he, 
I mean the bifhop, did require a refpite. Shak. Henry VIII, 
4. Fixed; refolute. 
Like men difufed in a long peace, more determinate to do, 
than fkilful how to do. Sidney, 
5. Refolved. 
My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. Shake/peare. 
DETE'RMINATELY. adv. [from determinate. ] 
1. Refolutely ; with fixed refolve. 

The queen obeyed the king’s commandment, full of raging 
agonies, and determinately bent, that fhe would {eek all loving 
means to win Zelmane. Sidney. 

Think thus with yourfelves, that you have not the making 
of things true or falie; but thet the truth and exiftence of 
things is already fixed and fettled, and that the principles of 
religion are already cither deter minately true or falie, before you 
think of them. Tillotjon, Serm. 1 

DETERMINA’'TION. n. f. [from determinate. } 
1. Abfolute direction to a certain end. 

When we voluntarily wafte much of our lives, that re- 
miffnefs can by no means confift with a conftant determination 
of will or defire to the greatcft apparent good. Locke. 

2. D refult of deliberation; conclufion formed; refolution 
taken. 

They have acquainted me witlt their determination, which 
is indced to go home, and to trouble you with no more fuit. 

Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

The proper aéts of the intellect are intelleGion, delibera- 

tion, and determination or decifion. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
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It is much difputed by divines, concerning the power of 
man’s will to good and evil in the ftate of innocence; and, 
upon very nice and dangerous precipices, ftand their determi- 
nations on either fide. South's Sermons. 

Confult thy judgment, affections and incl nations, and 
make thy deter mination upon every particular ; and be always 
as fufpicious of thyfelf as poffible. Calamy’s Sermons. 

3. Judicial decifion, 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juftice and 
lenity, and to the fpeedy deter mination of civil and criminal 
caufes, Gulliver's Travels. 

DeTeE’RMINATIVE. adj. [from determinate.) 

1. That which uncontrolably direéts to a certain end 

That individual a@tion which is juftly punifhed as finful in 
us, cannot proceed from the fpecial influence and determinative 
power of a juft caufe. Brambh. againji Hobbs. 

2. That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex fubje& does not 
neceflarily or conftantly belong to it, then it is determinative, 
and limits the fubje&t to a particular part of its extenfion ; as, 
every pious man {hall be happy. Watts’s Logick. 

DETERMINA’TOR. n. f. [from determinate] One who deter- 
mines. 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracles of life, 
unto the great determinater of virginity, conceptions, fertility, 
and the infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Erown. 

To DETE/RMINE. v. a. [determiner, Fr. determino, Latin.} 

1. To fix; to fettle. 

It is concluded he fhall be protector. 

—It is determin’d, not concluded yet ; 

But fo it muft be, if the king mifcarry. Shake Richard II, 

More particularly to determine the proper feafon for gram- 
mar, I do not fee how it can be made a ftudy, but as an intro- 
duction to rhetorick. Locke. 

2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that a thing may, 
or may not be fo, for any thing that yet appears, or is cer- 
tainly determined on the other fide. South's Sermons. 

Milton’s fubje& was ftill greater than either of the former : 
it does not determine the fate of fingle perfons or nations, 
but of a whole fpecies. Addijon's Speétator, N°, 267. 

Deftru€tion hangs on every word we {peak, 

On every thought, ’till the concluding ftroke 

Determines all, and clofes our defign. Addifon’s Cato. 

3. To bound ; to confine. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by 
the view or fight; fo that whatfoever is invifible, either in re- 
fpect of the finenefs of the body itfelf, or the fmallnefs of the 
parts, or of the fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftary, N°. 98. 

No fooner have they climbed that hill, which thus deter- 

mines their view at a diftance, but a new profpect is opened. 
Atterbury s Sermons. 

4. To adjuft; to limit. 

The principium individuationis is exiftence itfelf, which 
determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place, 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame kind. Locke. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difcern their differences one 
from another, which is really diftinguifhing. Locke. 

5. To direét to any certain point. 

6. To influence the choice. 

You have the captives, 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife: 

We do require them of you, fo to ufe them 

As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 

May equally determine. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

A man may fufpend the act of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againft the thing propofed, ’till he has examined 
it. Locke. 

As foon as the ftudious man’s hunger and thirft makes him 
uneafy, he, whofe will was never determined to any purfuit of 
es cheer, is, by the uneafinefs of hunger and thirft, pre- 

ently determined to eating and drinking, Locke. 

7. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father to flay 
David. I Sa. xx. 33. 

8. To decide. 

' _ Ido not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the motion of 
one cannot be without the motion of another: to determine 
this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft a 
vacuum. Locke. 

9. To put an end to; to deftroy. 

Now where is he, that will not ftay fo long 

"Till ficknefs hath determin’d me? Shake/peare’s Henry IV, 

To DeTe’/RMINE. v. n. 

t. Toconclude; to form a final conclufion. 

Eve! now expeét great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will foon determine, or impofe 
New laws to be obferv’d. Mutton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 


It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
Fhall determine of it, Locke. 
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2. To end; to come to an end. a 

‘They were apprehended, and after convidtion the danger 
determined by their deaths. Hayward. 

All pleafure fpringing from a gratified paffion, as moft of 
the pleafure of fin does, muft needs determine with that 
paffion. South's Sermons. 

3. To come to a decifion. 
She foon fhall know of us, 
How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
4. To end confequentially. ; 

Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way for new in- 
ftitutions and forms ; and often determine in either fetting up 
fome tyranny at home, or bringing in fome conqueft from 
abroad. Temple. 

5. To refolve concerning any thing. 
Now, noble peers, the caufe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shakefp. Richard III. 
DETERRA’TION. n. f. [de and terra, Latin ; deterrer, French. } 
Difcovery of any thing by removal of the earth that hides it ; 
the act of unburying. f 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains; deterrations 
or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys, from the 
hills and higher grounds. Wosdward’s Natural Hiftory. 

DETE’'RSION. n. /. [from detergo, Latin.] The act of cleanfing 
a fore. 
I endeavoured deterfion ; but the matter could not be dif- 
charged. Whifeman’s Surgery.. 
Dere’rstvE. adj. [from deterge.] Having the power to 
cleanfe. À 
DETE’RSIVE. n.f. An application that has the power of 
cleanfing wounds. ; 

We frequently fee fimple ulcers affli€ted with fharp humours, 
which corrode them, and render them painful [ordid ulcers, 
if not timely relieved by deterfives and lenients. Wifeman. 

To DETE'ST. v. a. [detefler, Latin.] To hate; to abhor; 
to abominate. 
Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 
Durft not approach ; for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preferved did dete/?. Fairy Queen, b.i. c. 126 
Glory grows guilty of dete/fed crimes, 
When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. Shake/peare. 
Since Cleopatra died, 

I've liv’d in fuch difhonour, that the gods 

Deteft my bafenefs. Shake/peare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man which abhors 
fin as fin, and cdnfequently would make him déete/? it both in 
himfelf and others too. South's Sermons. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 


My heart dete/?s him as the gates of hell. Pope. 


- DETE’'STABLE. adj. [from dete/t.) Hateful; abhorred; abo- 


minable; odious. 
Beguil’d, divorc’d, wrong’d, fpighted, fain! 

Moft deteflable death, Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

He defired him, and the Pefidue of the Scottifh nobility, to 
confider that both armies confifted of Chriftians, to whom 
nothing is more dete/fab/e than effufion of human blood. Hayw. 

DeETE’sTABLY. adv. [from deteftable.] Hatefully ; abominably ; 
odioully. 

It ftands here ftigmatized by the apoftle as a temper of 
mind, rendering man fo dete/fably bad, that the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil himfelf, neither can nor defires to make 
them worfe. South's Sermons. 

Deresta’TIon. n.f. [from dete/t.} 

i. Hatred; abhorrence ; abomination. 

Then only did misfortune make her fce what fhe had done, 
efpecially finding in us rather dete/fation than pity. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. It is fometimes ufed with for; but of feems more proper. 

The detc/fation you can exprefs 

For vice in all its glitt’ring drefs. Swift. 

Our love of God will infpire us with a dete/fation for fin, as 
what is of all things moft contrary to his divine nature. Swift. 

Dere’ster. u.f. [from detef.] One that hates or abhors. 

To DETHRO'NE. v.a. [de/troner, Fr. de and thronus, Latin.) 
To deveft of regality; to throw down from the throne; to 
deprive of regal dignity. 

Dertinue. n f. [detènue, French.) A writ that lies againft 
him, who, having goods or chattels delivered him to keep, 
refufes to deliver them again. Cowel. 

Detona’tion. n. f. [detono, Latin.) Somewhat more forcible 
than the ordinary crackling of falts in calcination ; as in the 
going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or the like. Ie 
is alfo ufed for that noife which happens upon the mixture of 
fluids that ferment with violence; as oil of turpentine with 
oil of vitriol, rcfembling the explofion of gunpowder. Quincy. 

A new coal is not to be caft on the nitre, till the detonation 
occafioned by the former be either quite or almoft altogether 
ended; unlefs it chance that the puffing mattcr do blow the 
coal tvo foon out of the crucible. Boyle on Saltpetre. 

To DE’TONIZE. v. a. [from detono, Latin.) To calcine with 
detonation. A chemical term. 
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Nineteen parts in twenty of detenized nitre is deftroycd in 

eighteen days. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To DETO'RT. v.a. [detortus, of detorgueo, Latin.] To wrek 
from the original import, meaning, or defign. 

They have aflumed what amounts to an infallibility in the 
private fpirit, and have detorted texts of {cripturc to the fedi- 
tion, difturbance, and deftruction of the civil government. 

Dryden's Preface to Rel. Laici. 

To DETRACT. v. a. [detradium, Latin; detracter, French. } 

To derogate; to take away by envy and calumny, or other- 
wife, any thing from the reputation of another. 

Thofe were afliftants in private, but not trufted to manage 
the affairs in publick ; for that would detraé? trom the honour 
of the principal ambafiador. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

No envy can detraé? from this: it will fhine in hiftory, 
and, like fwans, grow whiter the longer it endures. Dryden. 

DETRA'CTER, n.f. [from detraé?.] One that takes away 
another’s reputation ; one that impairs the honour of another 
injurioufly. 

Iam right glad to be thus fatisfied by you, in that I have 
often heard it queftioned, and yet was never able till now to 
choke the mouth of fuch detraéters with the certain know- 
ledge of their flanderous untruths. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Whether we are fo intirely fure of their loyalty upon the 
prefent foot of government as you may imagine, their de- 


tracters make a gucftion. Swift. 
Away the fair detracfers went, 
And gave by turns their cenfures vent. Swift. 


Detra‘ction. n.f. [detraétio, Latin; detrafion, French.] 
Detraciion, in the native importance of the word, fignifies 
the withdrawing or taking off from a thing; and, as it is ap- 
plied to the reputation, it denotes the impairing or leflening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him lefs valued and efteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detracTion, though pur- 
fucd by various means. Ayliffe. 
Even now 
I put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraGion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf, 
For ftrangers to my nature. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Fame, that her high birth to raife, 
Seem’d erft fo lavifh and profufe, 
We may juftly now accufe 
Of detraétion from her praife. Milton. 
If detraétion could invite us, difcretion furely would con- 
tain us from any derogatory intention. Brown. 


To put a ftop to the infults and detraétions of vain men,’ 


J refolved to enter a little farther into the examination. 
Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

To confider an author farther, as the fubject of obloquy 
and detraétion, we may obferve with what pleafure a work is 

received by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer 
falls fhort of himfelf. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 40. 
Derra’ctory. adj. [from dctraét.| Defamatory by denial of 
defert ; derogatory. Sometimes with to, properly from. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of God, who 
hath propofed the world unto our knowledge, and thereby the 
notion of himfelf, but alfo detraétory unto the intelleét and 
fenfe of man, exprefledly difpofed for that inquifition. Brown. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the expreffions I 
find lefs detraétory from a theme above our praifes. Boyle, 

The detraétory lye takes from a great man the reputation 
that juftly belongs to him. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of F. Bull. 

Derra‘crress. n.f. [from detra#.] A cenforious woman. 

If any fhall detract from a lady’s charaéter, unlefs fhe be 
abfent, the faid detraéire/s fhall be forthwith ordered to the 
loweft place of the room. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 23. 

DE’TRIMENT. n.f. [detrimentum, Latin.] Lofs; damage; 
mifchief; diminution; harm. 

Difficult it muft needs have been for one Chriftian church 
to abolifh that which all had received and held for the fpace of 
many ages, and that without any detriment unto religion. 

Hooker, b. iv. fi 14. 
I can repair 
That detriment, if fuch it be, to lofe 
Self-loft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. 152. 
If your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affairs of hell 

No detriment need fear : go, and be ftrong. Milton’s P. Loft. 

There often falls out fo many things to be done on the 
fudden, that fome of them muft of neceffity be neglected for 
that whole year, which is the greateft detriment to this whole 
myftery. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Let a family burn but a candle a night lefs than the ufual 
number, and they may take in the Spectator without detriment 
to their private affairs. Addifon’s Sprétator, N°. 486, 

DETRIME/NTAL. adj. [from detriment.] _Mifchievous; harm- 
= ful; caufing lofs. 

Among all honorary rewards, which arc neither dangerous 
nor detrimental to the donor, I remember none fo remarkable 
as the titles which are beftowed by the emperor of China: 
thefe are never given to any fubject ’till the fubjeét is dead. 

Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 96. 
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Obftinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental to our coun- 
try, ought not to be mifluken for virtuous refulution and 
firmnefs of mind. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 25. 

DETRI'TION. n. /. [detero, detritus, Latin.] The act of wear- 
ing away. Dif. 

To DETRU'DE. v.a. [detrudo, Latin.] To thruft down; 
To force into a lower place. 

Such as are detruded down to hell, 

Either, for fhame, they ftill themfelves retire; 

Or, ty’d in chains, they in clofe prifon dwell. Davies. 

Philofophers arc of opinion, that the fouls of men may, for 
their mifcarriages, be detruded into the bodies of beats. Locke. 

At thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid fap, detraded to the root 
r wintry winds. Thomfon’s Spring. 

To DETRU'NCATE. v, a. [detrunco, Latin.] To lop; to 
cut; to fhorten by deprivation of parts. : 

Derrunca‘rion. 2. f. [from detruncate.) The act of lopping 
or cutting. 

Derrv’sion. n. f. [from detrufio, Latin.] The aét of thruft- 
ing or forcing down. 

From this deirufion of the waters towards the fide, the parts 
towards the pole muft be much increafed. Keil again/t Burnet. 

DETURBA'TION. n. f. [deturto, Latin.] The act of throwing 
down ; degradation. Dit. 

Devasra’Tion. ». f. [devafto, Latin.} Wate; havock; de- 
folation; deftruction. 

By devaftation the rough warrior gains, 

And farmers fatten moft when famine reigns. Garth, 

That flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ogyges, 
and that which drowned Theffuly in Deucalion’s Time, made 
cruel havock and devaffution among them. Weodwara. 

Deuce. n. f. [deux, French.) 1. Two: A word ufed in games. 

You are a gentleman and a gamefter; then, I am fure, you 
know how much the grofs fum of deuce ace amounts to. Shake 

2. The devil. See Druse. 

To Deve'Lor. v.a. [devcloper, French.] To difengage from 
fomething that enfolds and conceals; to difentangle; to clear 
from its covering. 

Take him to develop, if you can, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. Dunciad. 

DEVE'RGENCE. n. f. [devergentià, Latin.] Declivity; declina- 
tion. Di. 

To Deve'st. v. a. [deveffer, French; de and veftis, Latin. ] 

1. To ftrip; to deprive of cloaths. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he deve/?s, 

His fword, his fhield he takes, and plumed crefts. Denham. 

2: To ftrip; to take away any thing good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit and deve/? all right and title in a nation to 


government? Bacon, 
3. To free from any thing bad. 
Come on, thou little inmate of this breaft, 
Which for thy fake from paffions I deve/?. Prior. 


DEVE'X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bending down; declivous 5 
incurvated downwards. 
Deve’xiry. n.f. [from dvex.] Incurvation downwards; de- 
clivity. 
To DEVIATE. v.n. [de via decedere, Latin.] 
1. To wander from the right or common way. 
The reft to fome faint meaning make pretence, 


But Shadwell never deviates into fenfe. Dryden. 
Thus Pegafus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common track, Pope. 


What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Popes Effays. 

Befides places which may deviate from the fenfe of the au- 
thor, it would be kind to obferve any deficiencies in the 
diction. Pope. 

2. To go aftray ; to crr; to fin; to offend. 
Devta’rion. n. f. [from deviate. ] 
1. The act of quitting the right way ; error; wandering. 

Thefe bodies perfevere in their motions, and conftantly 
move round in the fame tracts, without making the leaft 
deviation, Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

2. Variation from eftablifhed rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natural alphabet, 
we may eafily difcover the deviations from it in the character 
thereof, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defect of fingle 
characters, of letters, or by confufion of them. Holder. 

3. Offence; obliquity of conduct. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, 

will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground, that they 


may not bring error into habit. Clariffa, 
Devi'ce. nf. [devi/e, French; divifa, Italian. } 
1, A contrivance; a ftratagem. 
This is our device, 
That Falftaff at that oak fhall meet with us. Shakcfpeare. 


He intended it as a politick device to leflen their intereft, 
and keep them low in the world. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
2. A defign; a fcheme formed ; project; fpeculation. 
Touching the exchange of laws in practice with laws in 
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device, which they fay are better for the ftate of the church, 
if they might take place: the farther we examine them, the 
greater caufe we find to conclude, although we continue the 
fame we are, the harm is not great. Ho:ker, Dedicat. 

His device.is againit Babylon, to deftroy it. Jer- lh. 11. 

‘There are many devices in a man’s heart ; neverthelefs, the 
counfel of the Lord {hall ftand. Prev. xix. 21. 

3. The emblem on a fhield; the enfign armorial of a nation or 
family. 

` Then change we fliiclds, and their devices bear ; 

Let fraud fupply the want of force in war. Drydens En. 

Hibernia’s harp, device of her command, 

And parent of her mirth, fhall there be feen. Prior. 

‘They intend to let the world fee what party they are of, 
by figures and defigns upon thefe fans; as the knights-errant 
ufed to diftinguifh themtelves by devices on their fhields. Addy: 

4. Invention ; genius. 
He’s gentle; never {choolcd, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device, of all forts enchantingly beloved. Shak, As you like it. 
DEVIL. n.f. [biopul, Saxon; diabolus, Latin. It is more 
properly written divel. } 
1, A fallen angel; the temper and fpiritual enemy of mankind. 
Are you aman? 
Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. A wicked man or woman. 
See thyfelf, devil: 
Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 
3. A ludicrous term for mifchief. 
A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 
But to be tax’d, and beaten, is the devi’. Granville, 
4. A kind of expletive, exprefling wonder or vexation. 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare ; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! Pope, Epi/t. ii. 
5. Akind of ludicrous negative in an adverbial fenfe. 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 4 Proverb. 
De’viisu. adj. [from devil. | 
1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; diabolical ; mif- 
chievous; malicious; deftructive. 

Gynecia took a farther conceit of it, miftrufting greatly 
Cecropia, becaufe fhe had heard much of the devili/o wicked- 
nefs of her heart. Sidney, b.i. 

For grief thereof, and devilifh defpight, 
From his infernal furnaces forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 
Enroll'd in dufkifh fmoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Queen. 
In hollow cube 
He trains his devili/h engin’ry, impal’d 
On ev'ry fide with fhadowy {quadrons deep. Miltons P. Lof 
2. Having communication with the devil. 
The dutchefs, by his fubornation, 
Upon my life began her devili/h practices. Shake/. Henry VI. 
3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A devilifh knave! befides the knave is handfome, young, 

and blyth : all thofe requifites are in him that delight. Shate/p. 
DE'VILISHLY. adv. [from devilifo.] In a manner fuiting the 
devil; diabolically. 

Thofe trumpeters threatened them with continual alarms of 
damnation, if they did not venture life, fortune, and all, in 
that which wickedly and devili/bly thofe impoftors called the 
caufe of God. Souths Scrmons. 

De'vitkin. n. f. [from devil] A little devil. Clariffa. 
De'vious. adj. [devius, Latin.] 
1. Out of the common track. 

Creufa kept behind: by choice we ftray 

Through ev’ry dark and ev’ry devious way. Drydens “En. 

In this minute devious fubject I have been neceflitated to 
explain myfelf in more words, than to fome few may feem 
needful. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Wandering; roving; rambling. 
Every mufe, 
And every blooming pleafure, wait without 
To blefs the wildly devious morning walk. Th:mf. Summer. 
3. Erring; going aftray from rectitude. 
One devious ftep, at firft fetting out, frequently leads a per- 
fon into a wildernefs of doubt and error. Clariffa. 
To DEVISE. v.a. [devifer, French, as of devifare, to Jook 
about. Skinner. ] 
1, To contrive; to form by art; toinvent; to excogitate; to 
ftrike out by thought. 

Whether they, at their firft coming into the land, or after- 
wards, by trading with other nations which had letters, learned 
them of them, or devifed them among themfelves, is very 
doubtful. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

He could by his fkill draw after him the weight of five 
thoufand bufhels of grain, and devi/e thofe rare engines which 
fhot fmal! ftones at hand, but great ones afar off. = Peacham. 

Ye fons of art, onc curious picce devi/e, 

E rom whofe conftru€ture motion fhall arife. 

2. To plan; to fcheme. 


Blackmore. 


Shakefpeare's King Lear.“ 
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Behold I frame evil againt you, and devife a device againft 
vou. fer. XMM. IT, 

To Dervis. v. n. Toconfider; to contrive; to lay plans; 
to form fchemes. 

Her merry fit fhe frefhly ’gan to rear, 

And did of joy and jollity devije, ; 

Herfelf to cherifh and her gueft to chear. Fair; Duceny Cai 

But fith now fafe ye feifed have the fhore, 

And well arrived are, high God be bleft, — 

Let us devije of eafe and everlafting reft. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Since we are fo far entered, let us, Í pray you, a little dewife 
of thofe evils by which that country is held in this wretched 
cafe, that it cannot, as you fay, be recured. Spenfer's Ireland, 

Leije but how you'll ufe him when he comes, and let us 
two devije to bring him thither. Shak. Mer. Wives of Windfire — 

Devise. n fo [venie a will, old French.] 
1, The adt of giving or bequeathing by will. 

This word is properly attributed, in our common law, to 
him that bequeaths his goods. by his lait will or teftament in 
writing; and the reafon is, becaufe thofe that now appertain 
only to the devifour, by this act are diftributed into many 
parts. Crwel. 

The alienation is made by devije in a laft will only, and the — 
third part of thefe profits is there demandable, by fpe<ial provi- 
fion thereof made in the ftatute.  Bacon’s Off. of Alienation. 

2. Contrivance. See Device. 
God hath omitted nothing needful to his purpofe, nor left 
his intention to be accomplifhed by our devies. Looker: 
To Devi'sE. v. a. [from the noun.] To grant by will. A 
Jaw term. 
Devi'ser. n. f. [from devife.] A cortriver; an inventer. 

Being divided fiom truth in themfclves, they are yet farther 
removed by advenient deception ; for true it is, if I fay they 
are daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

The authors of ufeful inventions, the devifers of wholfome 
laws, as were the philofophers of ancient times, were honoured 
as the fathers and prophets of their country.  Grezu"s Co/mol. 

DE'VITABLE. adj. [devitabilis, Lat.] Pofhble to be avoided ; 
avoidable. Dia. 
DEVITA'TION. n. f. [devitatio, Latin.] The act of efcaping or 
avoiding. - Dia. 
Devo'1p. adj. [vuide, French.] 
1. Empty; vacant; void. 
When I awoke, and found her place devoid, 
And nought but preffed grafs where ithe had lyen, 
I forrow’d all fo much as earft I joy’d. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
2. Without any thing, whether good or evil; free from; in 
want of. 
He flung it from him, and devoid of dread, 

Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Farry Queen, b. iie 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimen- | 
fion, hath the fuffrage of the moft; and that they have no- 
thing to do with proper locality, is generally opinioned. G/anv. — 

The motion of this chariot will ftill be eafter as it afcends 
higher, ’till at length it fhail become utterly devo.d of gravity, 
when the leaft ftrength will be able to beftow upon it a fiwilt 
motion. Wilkins s Math. Magic. 

His warlike mind, his foul devord of fear, 

His high def:gning thoughts were figur’d there, 

As when, by magick, ghofts are made appear. 

We Tyrians are not fo devoid of fenfe, 
Nor fo remote from Phoebus’ influence. Dryden's Virg. Hin. 
Devo'rr. n. f. [devoir, French. } 
1. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 

To reftore again the kingdom of the Mamalukes, he of- 

fered him their utmoft devoir and fervice.  Kvolles’s Fii/fory. 
2. Act of civility or obfequioufnels. 
Aukward and fupple, cach devoir to pay, 

She flatters her good lady twice a day. 

To DEVO'LVE. v a. [devolvo, Latin.] 
1. To roll down. 
‘The matter which devolves from the hills down upon the 
lower grounds, does not confiderably raife and augment them. . 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Through fplendid kingdoms he devo/ves his maze, 
Now wanders wild through folitary tracts 
Of life-deferted fand. Themjen’s Summer, l. 805. 
2. To move from one hand to another. 

Becaufe they found too much confufion in fuch a multitude 
of ftatefmen, they devolved thcir whole authority into the © 
hands of the council of fixty. Addifon’s Remarks on Itaty. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved upon 
that family. Swifts. 

To Devo'Lve. v. n. To fall in fucceffion into new hands. 

Suppofing people, by wanting fpiritual bicfings, did lofe all 
their right to temporal, yet that forfeiture muft devolve only to 
the fupreme Lord. à Decay of Piety. 

DEvoLuU'TION. n.f. [devolutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of rolting down. 
What concerns the railing of new mountains, deterrations, 


or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys from ats 
niis 


Dryden. ; 


Pope. 
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hills and high grounds, will fall more properly under our con- 
fideration on another occafion. Woodward's Natura! Hiffory. 
2. Removel from hand to hand. 

The jurifuietion exercifed in thofe courts is derived from 
the crown of England, and the latt devolution is to the king 
by wav of appeul Hale’, Common Law of Eng und. 

Devoxa’TIon. n f. [from devero, Latin.] ‘The act of de- 
vouring. Di. 

To DEVO'TE. v.a. [devoveo devotus, Latin.] 

1. To dedicate; to confecrate ; to appropriate. 

No devoted thing that a man fhall devote unto the Lord, of 
all that he hath, both of mun and beaft, and of the feld of 
his pofleffion, fhall be fold or redeemed. Lev. xxvii. 21; 

Whar black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To itop devoted charitable deeds ? Shake/p. Richard III. 
While we do admire 

This virtue, and this moral difcipline, 

Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, I pray; 

Or fo tuwe to Ariftotle’s checks, 

As Ovid be an outcaft quite abjur’d. Sh. Tam. of the Shrew. 

‘hey, impious, dar’d to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day. — Popes Ody/fey, b. i. 

If perfons of this make fhould ever devote themfclves to 
fcience, they fhould be well afiured of a folid and ftrong con- 
ftitution of body. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To addict ; to give up to ill. 

Aliens were devoted to their rapine and defpight. Dec. of Picty. 

Having once debauched their fenfes with the pleafures of 
other nations, they devoted themfelves unto all wickednefs. 

Grew’s Cofin. Sac. b. iii. c. 3e 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 

To render fleep’s foft bleflings infincere ? 

Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme, 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream. Pope’s Ody/fey. 

3. To curfe; to execrate; to doom to deftruction. 
Yet not for thy advice, or threats, I fly 

Thofe wicked tents devoted; left the wrath 

Impendent, raging into fudden flame, 

Dittinguifh not. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. v.l. 890. 

‘To deftruétion facred, and devote, 
He with his whole pofterity muft die. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 
Goddefs of maids, and confcious of our hearts, 

So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 

Which Niobe’s devoted iflue felt, 

When, hiffing through the fkies, the feather’d deaths were 

dealt. Dryden's Fables. 
Let her, like me, of ev’ry joy forlorn, 
Devote the hour when fuch a wretch was born: 
Like me to deferts and to darknefs run. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Devo'repness. 2. f. [from devote,] The ftate of being devoted 
or dedicated. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difadvantage, relates 
to her but as fhe was, or may again be, an obftacle to your 
devotedne/s to feraphick love. Boyles Seraphick Love. 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may be ftiled 
natural religion; that is to fay, a devotcdnefs unto God, our 
liege Lord, fo as to act in all things according to his will. 

Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 5. 

DEVvoTE'E. n.f. [devot, French.] One erroneoufly or fuper- 
ftitioufly religious; a bigot. 
DEVOTION. n.f. [devotion, French; devotio, Latin. ] 
1. The ftate of being confecrated or dedicated. 
2. Piety ; acts of religion. 
à Mean time her warlike brother on the feas 
His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays, 
And vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. ) 
3. An act of external worfhip. > 

Religious minds are inflamed with the love of publick 
devotion. Hooker. 

For as I paffed by and beheld your devotion, I found an altar 
with this infcription, To the unknown God. p Adis xvii. 23. 

In vain doth man the name of juft expect, 

If his devotions he to God neglect. 

4. Prayer; expreffion of devotion. 
An aged holy man, 

That day and night faid his devotion, 

No other worldly bufinefs did apply. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Your devotion has its opportunity: we muft pray always, 
but chiefly at certain times. Sprat’s Sermons. 

5. The ftate of the mind under a ftrong fenfe of dependance 
upon God. 
Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 

Defcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 

Direé&ted in devotion, to adore ; > 

And worfhip God fupreme, who made him chief 

OF all his works.  Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vit. 1.514. 

From the full choir, when loud Hofanna’s rife, 

And fwell the pomp of dreadful facrifice ; 

Amid? that fcene, if fome relenting eye 

Glance on the {tone where our cold reliques lie, 

Devotion’s {elf fhall Real a thought from heav’n, 

One human tear fhall drop, and be forgiv’n. Pope. 
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Devotion may be confidered either as an exercife of publick 
or private prayers at fet times and occafions, or as a temper 
of the mind, a ftate and difpofition of the heart, which i3 
rightly aflected with fuch exercifes. Law on Chrift's Perfeclion. 

6; An act of reverence, refpeét, or ceremony. 
Whither away fo fait? 

—Nofarther than the ower; and, as I guefs; 

Upon the like devotion as yourfelves, ; 

‘Vo gratulate the gentle princes there. ` Shate/. Richard Mie 

7. Strong yffeclion ; ardent love; fuch as makes the lover the 
fole property of the perfon loved. 
Be oppofite, all planets of good luck, 

To my procecding, if, with pure heart’s love, 

Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. -Shak. R. TIT: 

He had a particular reverence for the perfon of the king; 
and the more extraordinary devotion for that of the prince, as 
he had had the honour to be trufted with his education. Ciar. 

8. Difpofal ; power ; ftate of dependance on any one. 

Arundel-caftle would keep that rich corner of the country 

at his majefty’s devotion. Ciarendon, b. Ville 
Devo’TIONAL. adj. [from dcvetion.] Pertaining to devotion 5 
annexed to worthip ; religious. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that devotional com= 
pliance and junéture of hearts, which I defire to bear in holy 
offices, to be performed with me. King Charle:s 

The favourable opinion and good word of men comes often 
times at a very eafy rate, by a few demure looks, with fome 
devotional poftures and grimaces. South’s Sermons. 

Devo'rionaist. n.f. [from devotion.] A man zealous with- 
out knowledge ; fuperftitioufly devout. 
To DEVOU'R. v.a. [devoro Latin.] 
1, To eat up ravenoufly, as a wild beaft or animal of prey. 
We will fay fome evil beaft hath devoured him. Gen. xxxvii: 
Weve willing dames cnough: there cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour fo many 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws. Shakef. Henry VI. 
2. ‘To deftroy or confume with rapidity and violence. 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a flame 

burneth. Joel ii. 3: 
How dire a tempeft from Mycenz pour`d,: 

Our plains, our temples, and our town cv.«r’d; 

It was the wafte of war. Drydens Zin. b. viii. 

Notwithftanding that Socrates lived in the time of this de- 
vouring peftilence at Athens, he never caught the leaft in- 
fection. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 195. 

3. To fwallow up; to annihilate. 
He feemed in fwiftnefs to devour the way.  Shake/peare. 

Such a pleafure as grows frefher upon enjoyment; and 
though continually fed upon, yet is never devoured. South. 

Death {talks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. Dryden. 
Devou'RER. n.f. [from devour.] A confumer; he that de- 
vours; he that preys upon. 
Rome is but a wildernefs of tygers : 
Tygers muft prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine: how happy art thou then, 
From thefe devourers to be banifhed? Shak. Tit. Andronicus. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the lefler devourers 
fupply their place: fraud fucceeds to violence. Decay of Piety. 
Store the pond with carp and tench, which do the beft to- 
gether of any filh, all other filh being devourers of their 
{pawn. Mortimers Husbandry. 
DEVOUT. adj. [devotus, Latin.] 
1, Pious; religious; devoted to holy duties. 
We muft be conftant and devout in the worfhip of our 
God, and ready in all aéts of benevolence to our neighbour. 
Rogers, Sermon 13. 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. 
For this, with foul devout, he thank’d the god ; 
And, of fuccefs fecure, return’d to his abode. Dryd. Fables. 
3. Expreflive of devotion or piety. 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient fire defcends, with all his train: 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Gratcful to heav’n. — Mitton’s Paradife Loft, ba xi. l 863. 
Devolutty. adv. [from devout.] Pioufly ; with ardent devo- 
tion; religioufly. 
Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 
Came to the altar, where fhe kneel’d ; and, faint-like, 
Caft her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray’d devoutly. Sh. H. VIII. 
One of the wife men of the fociety of Solomon’s houfe, 
having a while attentively and devoutly viewed and contem- 


plated this pillar and crofs, fell down uson his face. Bacon. 
Her twilights wcre more clear than our mid-day, 
She dreamt devoutlier than moft ufc to pray; 
Who being here fill’d with grace, yet {trove to be 
Both where more grace and more capacity i 
At once is given. Da 
Think, 
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Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 

How, with aftrighted eyes, 

Thou faw’ft the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rife ! Add fon's Spectator, N°. 490. 

To fecond caufes we feem to truit, without expreffing, fo 
devoutly as we ought to do, our dependance on the firft. Atterb, 

Deuse. n.f. [more properly than deuce, Junius, from Dufius, 
the name of a certain fpecies of evil fpirits.] The devil: a 
ludicrous word. 

°T was the pretticft prologue, as he wrote it ; 

Well, the deuce take me if Í ha’n’t forgot it. Congreve. 

Der UTERO'GAMY. a.f. [vr and yeu@.] A fecond mar- 
riage. Dia. 

DEUTERONOMY. n. f. [Xvre® mp. ] The fecond book of 
the law, being the book of Mofes. 

Deurero’scopy. x. fi [Xvre® and cxomfu.] The fecond in- 
tention ; the meaning beyond the titeral fenfe. 

Not attaining the deuteroftopy, or fecond intention of the 
words, they are fain to omit their confequences, coherences, 
figures, or tropologies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

DEW. 7. f. [beap, Saxon; daaw, Dutch. ] The moifture upon 
the ground. 

Fogs, particularly thofe which we frequently obferve after 
fun-fetting, even in our hotteft months, are nothing but a 
vapour, confifting of water, and of fuch mineral matter as 
it meets with in its paflage. and could well bring up along with 


it; which vapour was fent up in greater quantity all the fore- 


going day, than now in the evening: but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the earth, and 
rapidly mounting it up into the atmofphere, it was not dif- 
cernible, as now it is; becaufe the fun being now gone off, 
the vapour ftagnates at and near the earth, and faturates the 
air ’till it is fo thick as to be eafily vifible therein: and when 
at length the heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down again in 
a dew, alighting upon herbs and other vegetables, which it’ 
cherifhes, cools and refrefhes, after the fcorching heat of the 
foregoing day. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of fleep, 
But with his tim’rous dreams was ftill awak'd. Shak. R. III. 
That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed 3 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 
His dew falls ev’ry where. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
She looks as clear 

As morning rofes newly wath’d with dew. Shakefpeare. 

Dews and rain are but the returns of moift vapours con- 
denfed. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 81. 

Now fliding ftreams the thirfty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 
To Dew. v.a. [from the noun.] To wet as with dew; to 
moiften ; to bedew. 
A trickling ftream of balm moft fovereign, 

And dainty dear, which on the ground ftill fell, 

And overflowed all the fertile plain, 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Be we the med’cine of the fickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge, 
Each drop of us. 
Or fo much as it needs 
To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shake/. 
_ Give me thy hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears. Shakef. H. VI. 
He ceas’d ; difcerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears, 
Without the vent of words, which thefe he breath’d. 
Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 373. 
Palemon above the reft appears, 
In fable garments, dew’d with gufhing tears. Dryd. Fables. 
2. It is not ufed properly of an action of terrour. 
In Gallick blood again 

He dews his reeking {word, and ftrows the ground 

With headlefs ranks. 

De'wserry. 2. f. [from dew and berry. ] 

Dewberries, as they ftand here among the more delicate 
fruits, muft be underftood to mean rafberries, which are alfo 
of the bramble kind. Hanmer. 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. Shake/pcare. 
DEWBESPRE'NT. part. [dew and befprent.]  Sprinkled with 
dew. 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 

Had ta’en their fupper on the favoury herb 

Of knot-grafs dewbe/prent, and were in fold, 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-fuckle. Milton. 

DEw-BURNING. adj. [ from dew and burning. ] The meaning 
of this compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to the 
fparkling of dew. 
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He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High-brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upon his crefted {calp to fore did {mite, ? 
That to the {cull a yawning wound it made. Fairy Queen. 
De'wnrop. n.f. [dew and drop.] A drop of dew which 
fparkles at fun-rife. 
I muft go feok fome dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s car., 
An hoft 
Innumerable ! as the ftars of night, 
Or ftars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearls ! on every leaf, and ev’ry flow'r. Milton’s Pa. Left, 
Reft, {weet as dewdrops on their flow’ry lawns, 
When the fky opens, and the morning dawns ! Tickell. 
Dr'wLapP. n.f. [from /apting or licking the dew.] 
1. The flefh that hangs down from the throat of oxen. 
Large rowles of fat about his fhoulders flung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addif. Ov. Met. 
2. It is ufed in Shake/peare for a lipflaccid with age, in contempt, 
And fometimes lurk Lin a geffip’s bowl, 
In very likenefs of a roafted crab ; 
And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bob, 
And on the wither'd dewlap pour the ale. Shake/peare, 
De'wiapr. adj. [from dewlay.] Furniflied with dewlaps. 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dewlapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at em 
Wallets of flefh. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein. Gay. 
DeE'wworm. n.f. [from dew and worm.} A worm found in 
dew. 
For the trout, the dew-tuerm, which fome call the lob- 
worm, and the brandliny, are the chief. Waiton's Angler. 
De'wy. adj. [from dew.] 
1. Refembling dew; partaking of dew. 
From the earth a dewy mift 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Milton's Paradife Loff; b. vit. 1. 331. 
Where two adverfe winds, 
Sublim’d from dewy vapours in mid fky, 
Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. 
2. Moift with dew; rofcid. 
The joyous day ’gan early to appear, ,. 
And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 
Of aged Tithone, ’gan herfelf to rear, 
With rofy checks, for fhame as blufhing red. Fairy Queene 
The bee with honied thigh, 
That at her flow’ry work doth fing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With fuch confort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy feather’d fleep. Milton. 
His dewy locks diftill’d 
Ambrofia. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.v. 1. 56: 
His own Prenifte fends a chofen band, 
With thofe who plough Saturnia’s Gabine land ; 
Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields, 
The rocks of Hernicus and dewy fields. Dryden’s Æn. b. viii. 
DE'XTER. adj. [Latin.} The right; not the left. A term 
ufed in heraldry. 
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My mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 
Bounds in my fire’s. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida.. 
DEXTERITY. n. f. [dexteritas, Latin.] 
1. Readinefs of limbs; activity ; readinefs to attain fkill; fkill; 
expertnefs. 
2. Readinefs of contrivance; quicknefs of expedient; fkill of 
management. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himfelf from dangers, when 
they prefled him, than into a providence to prevent and re- 
move them afar off. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art and dex- 
terity. South s Sermons. 

The fame Proteftants may, by their dexterity, make them- 
felves the national religion, and difpofe the church-revenues 
among their paftors. Swift. 

Der’xTEROUsS. adj. [dexter, Latin.] 

1, Expert at any manual employment; active; ready; as, a 
dexterous workman. 

2. Expert in management; fubtle; full of expedients. 

They confine themfclves, and are dexterous managers 
enough of the wares and products of that corner, with 
which they content themfelves. Lecke. 

DeExTE'ROUSLY. adu. [from dexterous.) Expertly; fkilfully; 
artfully. i 

The magiftrate fometimes cannot do his own office dex- 

teroufly, but by acting the minifter. Szuth’s Sermons. 
But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dextcrou/ly to throw the lucky fice. Dryden. 
De/xTRAL. 
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DE'XTRAL. adj. [dexter, Latin.] The right; not the left. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which fhould hinder the liver 
from enabling the dextra/ parts, we muft not conccive it dif- 
fufcth its virtue by meer irradiation, but by its veins and pro- 
per vefiels. Lrown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. g. 

Dextra‘tity. n.f. [from destral.] The ftate of being on 
the right, not the left, fide. 

If there were a determinate Prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in nature, we might cx- 
pect the fame in other animals, whofe parts are alfo differenced 
by dextrality. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c oe 

Diase'res. n. f. [42a] A morbid copioulnefs of urinc; 
a fatal colliquation by the urinary paflages. 

An increafe ef that fecretion may accompany the general 
colliquations ; as in fluxes, heétick fweats and coughs, diabetes, 
and other confumptions. Derhani’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Drapo'Lica. } adj. [from diabolus, Latin.] Devilifh; par- 
Diaso‘Lick. § taking of the qualities of the devil; impious 5 
atrocious; nefarious ; pertaining to the devil. 

This, in other beafts obferv’d 

Doubt might beget of diabolick pow’r, 

Adtive within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful 
man know very well, that the thirft of blood, and affectation 
of dominion by violence and oppreffion, is a moft diabolical 

outrage upon the laws of God and Nature, and upon the 
common well-being of mankind? D’Efirange. 

The practice of lying is a diabolical exercife,, and they that 
ufe it are the devil’s children. Ray on the Creation. 

Damned fpirits muft necds be all envy, defpair, and rage ; 
and have fo much of a diabilical nature in them, as to wifh 
all men to fhare their mifery. Atterbury's Sermons. 

DIACO'DIUM,. n.f. [Latin.] The fyrup of poppies. 
Diaco’ustics, 7. f. [daxesia.] The doctrine of founds. 
D'ADEM. n.f. [diadema, Latin.] 
1. A tiara; an cnfign of royalty bound about the head of 
Eaftern monarchs. 
“Fhe facred diadem in pieces rent, 
And purple robe gored with many a wound, Fairy Queen, 
A lift the cobler’s temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their eyes; 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem, 

That princes wear, derives from them. 

2, The mark of royalty worn on the head ; the crown. 
A crown, 
Golden in fhew, is but a wreath of thorns; 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and fleeplefs nights, 
To him who wears the regal diadem, Miltons Par. Loft. 
Why fhould he ravifh then that diadem 

From your grey temples, ‘which the hand of time 

Mutt fhortly plant on his. Denham’s Sophy. 
Faction, that once made diadems her prey, ` 

And ftopt our prince in his triumphant way, i 

Fled like a mift before this radiant day. Rofcommon. J 
DiapDe’MED. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with a diadem; 

crowned. 
Not fo, when diadem’d with rays divine, 

‘Touch’d with the fame that breaks from virtue’s fhrine, 

Her prieftlefs mufe forbids the good to dye, 

And opcs the temple of eternity. Pope. 
‘Diaprom. 2 f. [^zu ] The time in which any motion 
‘is performed ; the time in which a pendulum performs its 

vibration. f 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of one inch, 
~“ an inch onc tenth of a philofophical foot, a philofophical foot 
sone third of a pendulum; whofe diadroms, in the latitude of 
forty-five degrees, are each equal to one fecond of time, or a 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 
DiF’resis. n. f. [dagos ] The feparation or disjunction of 
~ fyllables ; as a”er. . 
Diacno’stick. m. f. [deyrdoxu.] A fymptom by which a dif- 

eafe is diftinguifhed from others. 
~ IT fhall lay down fome indifputable marks of this vice, that 
~ whenever we fee the tokens, we may conclude the plaguc is 
in the houfe :—Ict us hear your diagnofticks. Collier on Pride, 

One of our phyficians proved dilappointed of his prognof- 
ticks, or rather chagno/icks. Harvey on Confumptions. 

DIA’GONAL. adj. [ayn] Reaching from one angle to 
' another, fo as to divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

The monftrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, and with 

fome difadvantage ; the fhortnefs being fixed unto the legs of 
~ one fide, that might have been more properly placed upon 
the diagonal movers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 5. 

This, and all like forts of ftone that are compofed of gra- 
nules, will cut and rive in any dircétion, as well in a perpen- 
dicular, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to thc 
fide of the ftrata. Woodward on Foffils. 

Dra’conat.. n.f. [from the adjective.] A line drawn from 
angle to angle, and dividing a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. 
the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whercof the diagonal is an 
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inch long, he may have the idea alfo of the divifion of that 
line inte a certain number of equal parts. Locke. 
Dia'conatty. adv. [from diagonal.| In a diagonal dircétion. 
The right and Icft are not defined by philofophers accord- 
ing to common acceptation, that is, refpectively from one 
man unto another, or any conftant fite in each, as though 
that fhould be the right in onc, which, upon confront or facing, 
dtands athwart or diagonally unto the other; but. were diftin- 
guifhed, according unto their activity and predominant loco- 
motion, on the cither fide. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
Di'acram. n. f. [dzygauya.] A delineation of geometrical 
figures; a mathematical fcheme. 

Many a fair precept in poctry is like a feeming demonftra- 
tion in the mathematicks; very fpecious in the diagram, but 
failing in the mechanick operation. Dryden. 

Why do not thefe perfons make a diagram of thefe cogitas 
tive lines and angles, and demonftrate thcir properties of per- 
ception and appetite, as plainly as we know the other proper- 
tics of triangles and circles ? Bentley's Sermons. 

Diacry’piates. n f [from diagrydium, Lat ] Strong purga- 
tives made with diagrydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to he evacuated by diagrydiates, 
mixed with tartar, or fome acid, or rhubarb powder. Foyer. 

DIAL. n. j. (diale, Skinner.] A plate marked with lincs, 
where a hand or fhadow fliews the hour. 
O, gentlemen, the time of life is fhort : 

To fpend that fhortnefs bafely were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a da/’s point, 

Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour.  Shake/p. Henry IV. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have 
no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants or animals; and 
the fly fhadow fteals away upon the dial, and the quickeft eye 
can difcover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scepf. c. ii. 

Diar-prare. n. f. [dial and plate.] That on which hours or 
lines are marked. ' 

He tells us that the two friends, being cach of them pof- 
felfed of one of thefe necdles, made a kind of dial-plate, in- 
fcribing it with the four and twenty letters, in the fame man- 
ner as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dtal-plate. Addifon's Spectator, N?. 241. 

DIALECT. ñ. f. [dana] 

1. The fubdivifion of a language; as the Attic, Doric, Ionic, 
Æolic dialects, 

2. Stile; manner of exprefMfion. 

When themfelves do practife that whercof they write, they 
change their dialeé? ; and thofe words they fhun, as if there 
were in them fome fecret fting. Hooker, be Vs fi 22 


In her youth 

There is a prone and fpecchlefs dialect, 

Such as moves men. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

If the conferring of a kindnefs did not bind’ the perfon, 
upon whom it was conferred, to the returns of gratitude, 
why, in the univerfal dialec? of the world, are kindnefles fill 
called obligations ? South's Sermons, 

DIALECTICAL. adj. [from dialefick.] Logical; argumental. 

Thofe dialectical fubtletics that the fchoolmen too often 
employ about phyfiological myfteries, are wont much more 
to declare the wit of him that ufes them, than increafe the 
knowledge of fober lovers of truth. | Bovle, 

DIALE'CTICK, n. f.. [Saarinen] Logick; the ad of rea- 
foning. 

Dra'tuinG. n: f. [from dial.] The feiaterick fcience; the 
knowledge of fhadow ; the act of conftructing dials on which 
the fhadow may fhew the hour. 

Dia ist. n.f. {from dial.] A conftrudter of dials. 

Scientifick diali/?s, by the gcometrick confiderations of 
lines, have found out rules to mark out the irrcgular motion 
of the fhadow in all latitudes, anil on all planes. Moxin. 

Dia‘toaisv. n.f. [from dialogue.] A fpeaker in a dialogue or 
conference; a writer of d.alogucs. 

DIALOGUE. 2. f. [hiryo] A conference 5 2 converfation 
between two or morc, either rcal or feigned. 

Will you hear the dakgue that the two learned men have 
compiled in praife of the owl and cuckow ? Shake/peare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex! Lafcivious dialogues 
are innocent with you. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

In cafy dialogues is Fletcher's praife; 

He ntov’d the mind, but had not pow’ toraife. Dryden, 

To Di‘aLocuk. v. a. [from the noun.] To difcourfe with 
another; to confer. 

Do’ft dialogue with thy thadow ? Shakefpeare’s Timen, 

Drary'sts. n, f [dcdrver.] “The figure in rhetorick by which 
fyllables or words are divided. 

DIA’METER. mp [ez and pite. } The linc, which pafine 
through the center of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides it into equal parts. 

The fpace between the carth and the moon, according to 
Ptolemy and Alfraganus, is feventcen times the diameter of 
the carth, which makes, ina grofs account, about one hundred 
and twenty thouland miles, Ralegh’s Hijicry of tke Perla, 

The 
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The bay of Naples is the moft delightful one that I ever 
faw: it lics in almoft a round figure of about thirty miles in 
the diameter. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

Dia'meTRAL. adj. [from diameter.] Detcribing the diamcter ; 
relating to the diameter. 

Dia/METRALLY. adv. [from diametral.] According to the 
dirc&tion of a diameter. 

Chriflian piety is, beyond all other things, diametral'y op- 
poled to profanenefs and impiety of actions. Hammond. 

DiamMe’TRICAL. adj. [from diameter.] 
1. Defcribing a diameter. 
2. Obferving the direction of a diameter. 

The fin of calumny is fet in a moft diametrical oppofition 
to the evangelical precept of loving our neighbours as our- 
{elves. Government of the Tongue, f. v. 

Diame’TRICALLY. adv. [from diametrical.] Ina diametrical 
direction. 

He perfuaded the king to confent to what was diametri- 
cally again{t his confcience and his honour, and, in truth, his 
fecurity. Clarendon, b. viti. 

When it is thus intercepted in its paflage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ftratum diametrically, glides 
along the lower furface of it, permeating. the horizontal 
interval, which is betwixt the faid denfe {tratum and that 
which lies underneath it. Woodward. 

Diamonp. n. f. [diamant, French; adamas, Latin.) 

The diamond, the moft valuable and hardeft of all the gems, 
is, when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid as the pureft 
water; and is eminently diftinguifhed from all other fub- 
ftances. by its vivid fplendour, and the brightnefs of its re- 
flexions. It is extremely various in fhape and fize, being 
found in the greateft quantity very {mall, and the larger ones 
extremely feldom met with. The largeft ever known is that 
in the pofleffion of the great Mogul, which weighs two hun- 
dred and feventy-nine carats, and is computed to be worth 
feven hundred and feventy-nine thoufand two hundred and 
forty-four pounds. The diamond bears the force of the 
ftrongeft fires, except the concentrated folar rays, without 
hurt; and even that infinitely fierceft of all fires does it no in- 
jury, unlefs directed to its weaker parts. It bears a glafs-houfe 
fire for many days, and, if taken carefully out, and fuffered to 
cool by degrees, is found as bright and beautiful as before ; 
but if taken haftily out, it will fometimes crack, and even 
{plit into two or three pieces. The places where we have 
diamonds are the Eaft Indies and the Brafils; and though they 
are ufually found clear and colourlefs, yet they aro fometimes 
flightly tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the 
mixture of fome metalline particles. Hill on Foffils. 

This diamond was my mother’s : take it, heart; 
But keep it ’till you woo another wife. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner ; 

Or, for the diamond, the chain vou promifed, Shake/peare. 

I fee how thine cye would emulate the diamond; thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Mer. Wives of Windy. 

The diamond is preferable and vaftly fuperior to all others 
in luftre and beauty; as alfo in hardnefs, which renders it 
more durable and lafting, and therefore much more valuable, 
than any other ftone. Woodward's Mett. Foof: 

The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, 
Fair as the ftar that ufhers in the morn. Blacks. Creation. 
The lively diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 
Collected light, compact. Ihomfon s Summer, l. 149. 
Dr'APaAsE. n. f. [de wagw:.] A chord including all tones. The 
old word for diapafon. Sce D1APASON. 
And ’twixt them both a quadrant was the bale, 

Proportion’d equally by feven and nines 

Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s place, 

All which compacted made a good diapafe. Fairy Queen. 

The fwcet numbers and melodious meafures, 

With which | wont the winged words to tie, 

And make a tuneful diapa/e of pleafures, 
Now being let to run at liberty. Spenfer. 
Drapa’son. n. f. [damaluv.] 

Diapafon denotes a chord which includes all tones: it is the 
fame with that we call an cighth, or an octave; becaufe there 
are but feven tones or notes, and then the cighth is the fame 
again with the firft. rie 

It difcovereth the true coincidence of founds into diapafons, 
which is the return of the fame found. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

Harfh din 

Broke the fair mufick that all creatures made 

‘Vo their great Lord, whofe love their motion f{way’d 

In perfect diapafon, whilft they ftood 

In firft ohedience, and their {tate of good. 

Many a {weet rife, many as {weet a fall, 

A full-mouth dia/a/on {wallows all. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony, 

This univerfal frame began : 

_ From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 
“The diapa/on clofing full in man. 


Milton, 
Crafaw. 


Dryden. 
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DIAPER. n.f. [ diapre, French, of uncertain etymology. } 
1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures. 
Not any damfcl, which her vaunteth molt 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine; 
Nor any wesyer, which his work doth boaft 
In diaper, in damafk, or in lyne, 
Mizht in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this fo curious nct-work to compare. 
2. A napkin; a towel. 
Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofe-water, and beftrew’d with flowers ; 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. 
To Diaper. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To variegate; todiverfify ; to flower. 
For fear the {tones her tender foot fhould wrong, 
The ground he ftrew’d with flowers all along, 
And diaper’d like the difcoloured mead. 


AY penfer. 


Shakefpeare, 


Spenfer. 


Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame earth with a new ° 


livery, diapered with various flowers, and chequered with de- 
lightful objedts. HHewel’s Vocal Forreft. 
2. To draw flowers upon cloaths. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken, and 
taken, as it were, by the half; for reafon tells you, that your 
fold muft cover fomewhat unfcen. Peacham on Drawing. 

DiapHanety. n.f. [from daPante.]  Tranfparency; pel- 
lucidnefs ; power of tranfmitting light. 

Becaufe the outward coat of the eye ought to be pellucid, 
to tranfmit the light, which, if the eyes fhould always ftand 
open, would be apt to grow dry and fhrink, and lofe their 
diaphaneity; therefore are the eyelids fo contrived as often to 
wink, that fo they may, as it were, glaze and varnifh them 
over with the moifture they contain. Ray on the Creation, 

DIAPHA'NICK. adj. [da and gév@.J Tranfparent; pellucid; 
having the power to tranfmit light. - 

Air is an element fuperior, and lighter than water, 
through whofe vaft, open, fubtile, daphanick, or tran{parent 
body, the light, afterwards created, eafily tran{pired. 

Raleigh s Hiftory of the World. 
DIA‘PHANOUS. adj. [àd and av.) “Tranfparent; clear ; 
tranflucent ; pellucid ; capable to tran{mit light. ; 

Ariftotle calleth light a quality inherent, or clearing to a 
diaphanous body. Raleigh's Hiftory cf toe World. 

When he had taken off the infect, he found in the leaf 
very little and diathanous eggs, exactly like to thofe which yet 
remained in the tubes of the fly’s womb. Ray on the Creation. 

DIAPHORE’TICK. adj. [hapono]: Sudorifck; promoting a 
diaphorefis or perfpiration ; caufing fweat. i 

Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perfpiratron, help the organs 
of digeftion, becaufe the attenuation of the aliment make it 
perfpirable. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A diaphoretick medicine, or a fudorifick, is fomething that 
will provoke fweating. Watts. 

Di'aPHRAGM. n. f. [cic%eayy. J 

1. The midriff which divides the upper cavity of the body from 
the lower. 

2. Any divifion or partition which divides a hollow body. 

It confifts of a fafciculus of bodies, round, about.one fixth 
of an inch in diameter, hollow, and parted into numeraus cells 
‘by means of diaphragms, thick fet throughout the whole length 
of the body. Woodward on Fof:ls. 

DIARRHOEA. n.f. [dag] A flux of the belly, whereby 
a perfon frequently goes to ftool, and is cured either by 
purging off the caute, or refiringing the bowcls. Quincy. 

During his diarrhea 1 healed up the fontancls.  /¥i/eman. 

DiaRRHOE'TICK. adj. [from diarrhea.] Promoting the flux 
of the belly ; folutive; purgative. 

Millet is diarrbetick, cleanfing, and ufeful in difcafes of 
the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Diary. n.f. [diarium, Latin.] An account of the tranf- 
actions, accidents, and obfervations of every day ; a journal. 

In fea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen but fk 
and fea, men make diaries; but in land-travel, wherein fo 
much is to be obferved, they omit it. Bacon, Effay 19. 

I go on in my intended diary. Tatler, N°. 6c. 

Dra/stouse. n. f. [haran] 
1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a fhort fyllable is madelong. 
2. The dilation of the heart. 
The fyftole feems to refemble the forcible bending of & 
fpring, and the dia/fsle its flying out again to its natural ftate. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Dia'styte. [de and cia, apillar.] A fort of edifice where 
the «pillars ftand at fuch a diftance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thicknefs are allowed for intercolum- 
niation. Harris. 
DIATE'SSERON. n. f. [of Sa and riseg, four.] An inter- 
val in mufick, compofed of one greater tone, one lefler, 
and one greater femi-tone ; its proportion being as four to 
three. It is called, in mufical compofition, a perfect fourth. 
Harris. 
DiaTo'nick. [of daró®-.] The ordinary fort of mufick 
which proceeds by different tones, either in afcending or 
defcending. 


DIC 
de(cending. It contains only the two greater and lefier tones; 
and the greater femi-tone. , arrr. 
Diaze’nrick Tone. [of òa and Gyr] In the ancient Greck 
mufick, disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it; and 
which being joined to either, made a fifth. 
mufick, from A to B. 

They allowed to this diazentick tone, which is our La, Mi; 
the proportion of nine to eight, as being the unalterable dif- 
ference of the fifth and four h. De ris, 

Drogos. n.f. (from dipfel, Dutch, a fharp point, Skinner; 
trom dabiie, Junius.) * A fmall fpade; a pointed inftrument 
with which the gardeners make holes for planting. 

Drea‘city. n. f. [dicacitas, Lat.) Pertnefs; faucinefs, Dia. 

_ Drsstone. nj. A little ftone which children throw at an- 

other {ftone. 
I have feen little girls exercife whole hours together; and 
take abundance of pains to be expert at d‘bftones, as they call 


Locke. 


‘This is, in our 


it. 
DICE. n.f- The plural of die. Sce Dre. 

It is above a hundred to one againtt any particular throw, that 
you do not caft any given fet of faces with four cubical dice ; 
becaufe there are fo many feveral combinations of the fix faces 
of four dice: now, after you have eaft all the trials but one; 
it is {till as much odds at the laft remaining time, as it was at 
the firit. Bentley's Sermons. 

To Dice. v. n. [from the noun.] To game with dice. 

I was as virtuoufly given as a gentleman need to be; vir- 
tuous enough; fwore little; dived not above feven times a 
week ; went to a bawdy-houfe not above once in a quarter 
of an hour. Shake/perre’s Henry IV. p.i. 

Dice-box. n f. [dice and box.) The box from which the dice 
are thrown. 

What would you fay, fhould you fee the fparkler fhaking 
her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the table 
with a dice-box ? Addifon's Guardian, N°. 120. 

Di‘cer. n. j. [from dice.] A player at dice; a gametfter. 
They make marriage vows 
As falfe as dicers oaths. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Dicu. adj. This word fecms corrupted from dit for do it. 
Rich men fin, and I eat root: 
Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus: Shakef. Timon. 
Dicwo’romy. n.f. [axerowic ] Dittribution of ideas by 
airs. 
4 Some perfons have difturbed the order of nature, and abufed 
their readers by an affectation of dichotomies, trichotomies, 
fevens, twelves, &c. Let the nature of the fubject, confidered 
together with the defign which you have in view, always dc- 
termine the number of parts into which you divide it. Matts. 
Dickens. A kind of adverbial exclamation, importing, as it 
feems, much the fame with the devil; but I know not whence 
derived. 
Where had you this pretty weathercock ? 
—I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my hufband had 
him of. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum? 
_ But han’t you found it, fir? Congreve's Old Batchelor. 
Di'cHER of Leather. n.f. [dicra, low Latin.] Ten hides. Dzé. 
To DICTATE. v.a. [dico, Latin] To deliver to another 
with authority ; to declare with confidence. 
Thefpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray ; 

Such,.and not nobler, in the realms above, 

My wonder diéfates is the dome of Jove. Pope's Ody/fey. 

Whatfoever is diéfated to us by God himfelf, or by men 

-who are divinely infpired, muft be believed with full affu- 

rance. Watts’s Logtck. 

Dictate. n. f. [di&ctum, Latin.] Rule or maxim delivered 
with authority; prefcription; prefcript. 

Others caft about for new difcoveries, and to feek in their 
own thoughts for thofe right helps of art which will fcarce be 
found, I fear, by thofe who fervilely confine themfelves to the 


dichates of others. Locke. 
I credit what the Grecian diéfates fay, 
And Samian founds o’er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 


Then let this dictate of my love prevail ; 
Inflant, to foreign realms prepare to fail, 
To learn your father’s fortunes. Popes Odyffey, b.i. 
Diera’rion. n.f. [from didate.} The act or practice of 
dictating or prefcribing. Dia. 
DICTATOR. n.f. [Latin.] 
t. A magiftrate of Romc made in times of exigence and diftrefs, 
and invefted with abfolute authority. 
Kind diéators made, when they came home, 


Their vanquifh’d foes free citizens of Rome. Waller, 
Julius with honour tam’d Rome’s forcign foes ; , 
But patriots fell, ere the did?ator rofe. Prior. 


2. One invefted with abfolute authority. 
Unanimous they all commit the care, 
And management of this main enterprize, 
2 To him their great dictator. Milton’s Paradife Rezaiwd, b.i. 
3. One whofe credit or authority enables him to direst the con- 
duct or opinion of others. 
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Nor is it a fall power it gives one man over another, ta 
have the authority to be the dictator of principles, and teacher 
of unqueltionable truths. Locke. 

That riches, honours, and outward fplendour, fhould fet 
up perfons for didiators to all the reft of mankind, is a moft 
fhameful invafion of the right of our underftanding. Marte. 

Dictato’RIar. adj. [from diéfator.] Authoritative; conf 
dent ; dogmatical ; overbearing. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, or an ob- 
fervator that treats of trade and politicks in a dictatcrial 
ftyle, and is lavifh in the praife of the author. batts. 

Dicra’rorsuir. n.f. [from difator.] 
1. The office of dictator. 

This is the folemneft title they can confer under the prince 

dom, being indeed a kind of ditiatorship. Wotton. 
2. Authority ; infolent confidence. 

This is that perpetual diétaterfhip which is exercifed by 

Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Dryden. 

DICTA'TURE. n.f. (didfatura, Latin.) The office of a di&a- 
tor; dictatorfhip. Did. 

Diction. n.f. [didtion, French; didtio, Latin.) Stile; lan- 
guage; expreffion. 

‘There appears in every part of his diéfion, or expreffiong 
a kind of noble and bold purity. Dryden. 

Di'CTIONARY. n. f. [diéfionarium, Latin.] A book contain- 
ing the words of any language in alphabetical order, with 
explanations of their meaning ; a lexicon; a vocabulary; a 
word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac- 
count that they ftand in awe of charms, fpells, and conjura- 
tions; tlat they are afraid of letters and characters, notes 
and dafhes, which, fet together, do fignify nothing; and not 
only in the di¢z‘onary of man, but in the fubtler vocabulary of 
fatan. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 

Is it fuch a horrible fault to tranflate fimulacra images? I fee 
what a good thing it is to have a good catholick déonary. Still. 

An army, or a parliament, is a collection of men; a dic- 


tionary, or nomenclature, is a collection of words. Watts. 
Dip. of do. (10, Saxon. ] 
1. The preterite of do. 
Thou can’ft not fay I did it. Shakefpeare. 


What did that grcatnefs in a woman’s mind ? 

Ill lodg’d and weak to aét what it defien’d. Dryd. Aurengz 

2. The fign of the preter-imperfeét tenfe, or perfect. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underftand. Drydens 
3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, I did really love him. 
Drpa‘cTIcaL. ? adj. [Xz] Preceptive ; giving precepts : 
Dipa‘cTick. as a didadtick poem is a poem that gives rules 
for fome art; as tne Georgicks. 

The means ufed to this purpofe are partly didactical, and 
partly protreptical, demonftrating the truth of the gofpel; and 
then urging the profcflors of thofe truths to be ftedfaft in the 
faith, and to beware of infidelity. Ward on Infidelity. 


Di’papper. n.f. [from dip.] A bird that dives into the 
water. 


Dipa’scaLick. adj. [Murnane] 
giving precepts in fome art. 

I found it neceflary to form fome ftory, and give a kind of 
body to the poem: under what fpecies it may be compre- 
hended, whether didafcalick or heroick, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the criticks. Prior. 

To Di‘pp_er. v. a. [diddern, Teut. zittern; Germ.) To quake 
with cold; to fhiver. A provincial word. Skinner. 
Dipst. he fecond perfon of the preter tenfe of do. See Dip. 
Oh laft and beft of Scots! who did? maintain 
‘Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign. Dryden. 


To DIE. v.a. [deaz, Saxon, acolour.} To tinge; to colour; 
to ftain. 


Preceptive; didadtick 5 


So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, as dy’d her cheeks with pale. Ait. P. L. 
All white, a virgin faint fhe fought the fkies ; 
For marriage, though it fullies not, it dies. Dryden. 
Diz. n.f. [from the verb.] Colour; tincture; ftain; hue acquired. 
It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my whit’ft part black. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
We have dainty works of feathers of wonderful luftre, 
excellent dies, and many. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
Darknefs we fee emerges into light, 
And fhining funs defcend to fable night: 
Ev’n heav’n itfelf receives another dies 
When weary’d animals in flumbers lie 
Of midnight eafe ; another, when the gray 
Of morn preludes the fplendor of the day. Dryden’s Fables. 
It is very furprifing to fee the images of the mind ftamped 
upon the afpeét ; to fee the checks take the die of the paffions, 
and appear in all the colours and complexions of thouvht. 


Collier of the Alpe? 
Firft this f w 
She fends on earth; then that of deeper die 
Steals foft behind. Thompfin’s Summer, 1. 1686. 
To 
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To Dre. v.n, [deaman, Saxon. } . 
t. To lofe life; to expire; to pafs into another ftate of 
exiftence. 

Thou do’ft kill me with thy unkind falfhood ; and it grieves 
me not to die, but it gricves me that thou art the murtherer. 

Sidney. 
Nor did the third his congucfts long furvive, 

Dying ere fearce he had beguh to live. Addi/: Ovid. Metam. 

__ Uh let me live my own, and die fo too! 
„10 live and die is all 1 have to do? 

2. Io perith by violence or difeafe. 

The dira ‘only ferved to confirm him in his firt opinion, 

that it was his deftiny to die in the enfuing combat. Dryden. 
Talk not of life or ranfom, he replies, 

Patroclus dead, whoever mects me, dics: 

In vain a fingte ‘Trojan fues for grace ; 

But Icaft the fons of Friam’s hateful race : 

Die theh, my friend! what boots it to deplore ! 

The great, the good Patroclus is no more! 

He, far thy better, was forcdoom’d to die; 

And thou, doft thou, bewail mortality, Popes Hom. Iliad. 

3- It has dy before an inftrument of death. 
4. Of before a difeafe. 

They often come into the world clear, and with the ap- 
pearance of found bodies; which, notwithftanding, have 
been infeéted with difcafe, and have died of it, or at Icaft 
have been very infirm. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

5, nee commonly before a privative, and of before a pofitive 
caufe, 
At firft the ftartles, them the ftands amaz’d ; 
At laft with terror fhe from thence doth fly, 
And toaths the wat’ry glafs wherein fhe gaz’d, 
And fhuns it ftill, although for thirft the dic. Davies. 
He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. Addifon. 
Hipparchus being paffionately fond of his own wife, who 
_ Was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his fall. Addif. 
©. ło be punifhed with death. 
If I die for it, as no lefs is threatened me, the king my old 
malter muft be relieved. Shake/p. King Lear. 
What is the love of our neighbour ? 
—The valuing him as the image of God, one for whom 
Chrift died. Hammind’s Prad. Catch. 
7- To be loft; to perith; to come to nothing. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 

With them they think on. Shake/p. Macheth. 

ff any fovereignty, on account of his property, had been 
vefted in Adam, which in truth there was not, it would have 
died with him. Locke. 

Whatever pleafure any man may take in fpreading whifpers, 
he will find greater fatisfaction by letting the fecret die within 
his own breaft, Spectator, N°. 595. 

8. To fink; to faint. 
His heart died within him, and he became as a ftone. 1 Sa. 
“9. [in theology.] ‘To perith everlaftingly. 
So long as God fhall live, fo long {hall the damned die. 
Hakewell on Providence. 
10. To languifh with pleafure or tendernefs. 
‘To founds of heav’nly harps fhe dies away, 
And melts in vifions of ‘eternal day. Pepe's Eloi. to Abelard, 
11. To vanih. 
‘This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sh. Æ. VI. 

‘The fmaller ftains and blemithes may die away and difap- 
pear, amidft the brightnefs that furrounds them ; but a blot of 
a decper nature cafts a fhade on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole chara@ter. Addifon’s SpeBator, N°. 256. 

12. [in the ftile of lovers.}] To languith with affection. 

‘The young men acknowledged in love-letters, that they 

died for Rebecca. Tatler, N°. 110, 
13. To wither as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 

abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 
John xii. 25. 


Pope’s Epifiles. 


” 


14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 
Dik. n.f. pl. dice. [d', French; dis, Welth.] 
1. A {mall cube, marked on its faces with numbers from one to 
fix, which gametters throw in play. 
Keep a gamefter from the dice, and a good ftudent from his 
book, and itis wonderful. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfar. 
I have fet my life upon a catt; 
And I will ftand the hazard of the die. Shakef. Richard TIL. 
He knows which way the lot and the die fhall fall, as per- 
fectly as if they were already caft. South's Sermons, 
2. Hazard; chance; 
Eftfoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid, 
Temp'ring the paffion with advifement flow, 
| And mutt ring might on enemy difmay'd ; 
For th’ cqual wie of war he well did know. Fairy Queen. 
So both to battle fierce arranged are; 
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In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my fpear: fuch is the die of war. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Thine is the adventure, thine the victory : 
Well has thy fortune turn’d the die for thee. Drydens Fables, 
3: Any cubick body. 
Die. n. f. plur. dies. The ftamp ufed in coinage. 

There have been fuch varicty of dies made ufe of by 
Wood in ftamping his money, that it makes the difcovery of 
counterfeits more difficult. Swift. 

DYER. a. f. [from die.] One who follows the trade of dying ; 
one who dies cloaths. 
The ficece, that has been by the dier ftain’d, 

Never again its native whitencfs gain’d. Waller. 

There were fome of very low rank and profeffions, who 
acquired great eftates: coblers, diers, and fhoemakers gave 
publick fhows to the people. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

DIET. 1. J. [dieta, low Latin; Nara.) 
1. Food; provifions for the mouth ; victuals. 

They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or curiofity of 
diet, than to maintain life. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Time may come, when men 

With angels may participate; and find 

No inconvenient dict, nor too light fare. Miit. Par. Loft. 

No part of dict, in any feafon, is fo healthful, fo natural, 
and fo agrecable to the ftomach, as good and well-ripened 
fruits. Temple. 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bodies, where 
acrimony is to be purged or avoided ; but not fo proper where 
the canals are obftructed, it being void of all faline quality. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, for the prevention 
or cure of any difeafe. 

I commend rather fome diet for certain feafons, than fre- 
quent ufe of phyfick ; for thofe diets alter the body more, and 
trouble it lefs. Bacon, Effay 31. 

I reftrained myfelf to fo regular a diet, as to eat fieh but 
once a day, and little at atime, without falt or vinegar. Temp. 

To Dr'rr. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To feed by the rules of medicine. 
She diets him with fafting every day, 

The fwelling of his wounds to mitigate, 

And made him pray both early and eke late. 

Shew a while like fearful war, 

To diet rank minds fick of happinefs, 

And purge th’ obftructions, which begin to ftop 

Our very veins of life. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. iis 

He was not taken well; he had not dind: 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold; and then 

We powt upon the morning, are unapt 4 

To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve ftuff’d 

‘Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have fupplér fouls 

Than in our prieftlike fafts; therefore I'l] watch him 

"Vill he be dieted to my requett. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

I will attend my hufband, be his nurfe, 
Diet his ficknefs; for it is my ofhce. Shake/p. Com. of Err. 
Henceforth my early care 

Shall ’tend thee, and the fertile burden eafe 

"Till dieted by thee, I grow mature ' 

In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. Milt. P. L. 

We have lived upon expedients, of which no country had 
lefs occafion : we have dieted a healthy body into a confump- 
tien, by plying it with phyfick inflead of food. Swift. 

2. To give food to. 
I'm partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do fufpeét the lufty Moor 
Hath leapt into my feat. 
3. To board; to fupply with diet. 
To Drier. v.n. 
1. To eat by rules of phyfick. 
2. To eat; to feed. 
I join with thee calm peace and quiet ; 
Spare faft, that oft with gods doth dict. Milton. 
Diev-prink. 2. f. [diet and drink.} Medicated liquors; drink 
brewed with medicinal ingredients. 

The obfervation will do that better than the lady’s diet- 
drinks, or apothecary’s medicines. Locke. 

Di'er. n.f. [from dies, an appointed dav, Skinner : from diet, 
an old German word fignitying a multitude, Junius.) An 
aflembly of princes or eftates. 

An emperour in title without territory, who can ordain no- 
thing of importance but bya dict, or ailembly of the eftates 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakefpcare’s Othells. 


of many frec princes, ecclefiaftical and temporal. Raleigh. 
Di'erary. adj. [from dict.} Pertaining to the rules of 
diet, Didi. 


Dr'crer. x. f. [from diet.] One who preferibes rules for cat- 
ing ; one who prepares food by medicinal rules. 
He fauc’d our broth as Juno had been fick, 
And he her dieter. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline- 
DIETE'TICAL, taal [darin] Relating to diet ; belonging 


Dieve'rick, to the medicinal cautions about the u& of oe 
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He received no other counfel than to refrain from cold 
drink, which was but a dietetical caution, and fuch as, with- 
out a journcy to /Ufculapius, culinary prefcription might 
have been afforded. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. 

This book was received by the publick with the refpet 
that was duc to the importance of its contents: it became the 
fubject of converfation, and produced even fects in the dietetick 
philofophy. Arbuthnot on Aiments, Pref. 

To DIFFER. v. n. [dfero, Latin. ] 
1, To be diftinguifned from; to have properties and qualities 
not the fame with thofe of another perfon or thing. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Thy prejedices, Syphax, wont difcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Ada'fon’s Cato. 
The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in their qua- 
lities. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To contend; to be at variance. 

A man that is of judgment and underftanding fhall fome- 
times hear ignorant men differ, and know well within himfelf 
that thofe which fo differ mean one tting, and yet they them- 
{elves never agree. Bacons Effays. 

There are certain meafures to be kept, which may leave a 
tendency rather to gain than to irritate thofe who differ with 
you in their fentiments. “ddifon’s Frecholder, N°. i9. 

Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment fit ; 

We’ll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

Others differ with me about the truth and reality of thefe 
fpeculations. Cheyne’s Phil. Prine. 

3. To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things purely fpeculative, as thefe are, and no ingre- 
dients of our faith, it is free to differ trom one another in our 
opinions and fentiments. Eurnet s Theary of the Earth. 

Di'FFERENCE. n. f. (differentia, Latin.] 
1, State of being diitinét from fomething ; contraricty to identity, 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference be- 

_ tween cuftoms of the church doth no harm. Hofer, b. iv. 
2. The quality by which one differs from another. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was not in the 
beginning given to thy fuccefiion of blood, but to the fuccef- 
fion of virtue. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Thus born alike, from virtue firft began 

The dif rence that diflinguifh’d man from man: 

He claim’d no title from defcent of blood, 

But that which made him noble, made him good. Dryden. 

Though it be ufeful to difcern every variety that is to be 
found in nature, yet it is not convenient to confider ever 
difference that is in things, and divide them into diftin@ claffes, 
under every fuch difference. Locke. 

3- The difproportion between one thing and another caufed by 
_ the qualities of each. 

You fhall fee great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
Sicilia. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Oh the ftrange difference of man and man! 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due; 

My fool ufurps my body. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Here might be feen a great difference between men practifed 
to fight, and men accuftomed only to fpoil. Hayward, 

4. Ditpute ; debate; quarrel ; controverfy. 
What was the difference ? 
It was a contention in publick. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
He is weary of his life that hath a difference with any of 
them, and will walk abroad after daylight. Sandys. 
5. Diftinsiion. i 
Our conftitution, under a good adminiftration, does not 
only make a difference beiween the guilty and the innocent, 
but, even awong the guilty, between fuch as are more or lefs 
criminal, Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 31. 
Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily than that 
there fhould be fuch differences among them, about that which 
they pretend to be the unty means cf ending differences. Tillot/. 
6. Point in queftion ; ground of controverfy. 
© * Are you acquainted with the difference, 
That holds this prefert qucftion in the court? Shake/peare. 
7. A logical diftin&tion. 
Some are never without a difference, and commonly, by 
_amufing men with a fubtilty, blanch the matter. Bacon’s Lk ffays. 
3. Evidences of diftinétion ; differential marks. 


° Henry had the title of fovereign, yet did not put thofe 


thincs in execution which are the true marks and differences of 

fovercignty. Davies. 
To DIFFERENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To caufe a dif- 

ference ; to make one thing not the fame as another, 

Moft are apt to feek all the differences of letters in thofe 
articulating motions; whereas feveral combinations of letters 
are framed by the very fame motions of thofe organs, which 

< are commonly obferved, and are differenced by other concur- 
rent caufes. ciolder’s Elements of Speech. 

Grafs differenceth a civil and well cultivated region from a 
barren and defolate wildernefs. Ray on the Creation. 
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We fce nothing that differences the courage of Mneftheua 

from that of Sergetthus. Pope's Effay:on Homer. 
Di'FFERENT. adj. {from differ.] 
1. Diftin@; not the fame. 

Happinefs confifts in things which produce pleafure, and, in 
the abfence of thofe, which caufe any pain: now thefe, to 
different men, are very different things. Locke. 

There are covered galleries that lead from the palace to 
five different churches. Addifun on Italy: 

2. Of many contrary qualities. 
The Britons change 

Sweet native home for unaccuftom’d air, 

And other climes, where diff’ rent food and foil 

Portend diftempers. 

3. Unlike; diflimilar. . 

Neither the fhape of faces, nor the age, nor the colour, 
ought to be alike in all figures, any more than the hair; be- 
caufe men are as different from each other, as the regions in 
which they are born are different. Dryden's Dufrefuoy. 

DirceRe/NTIAL Method, is applied to the doétrine of infinitelt= 
mals, or infinitely {mall quantities, called the arithmetick of 
fluxions ; about the inveftion of which there has been a con- 
teft tetween Leibnitz and Sir Ifaac Newton. It confifts 
in defcending from whole quantities to their infinitely {mall 
differences, and comparing together thefe infinitely {mall dif- 
ferences, of what kind foever they be: and from thence it 
takes the name of the differential calculus, or analyfis of in- 
finitefimals. Harris. 

DIFFERENTLY. adv. [from different.] In a different manner. 

He may conlider how differently he is affected by the fame 
thought, which prefents itfelf in a great writer, from what he 
is when he finds it delivered by a perfon of an ordinary genius, 

Addi ‘on's Spetiator, N°. 409. 

DitrFerinGty. adv [from differing.] In a different manner. 

Such protuberant and concave parts of a furface may remit 
the light fo differing, as to vary a colour. Boyle. 

DIFF CIL adj [aifficilis, Latin.} 

1. Difficult; hard; not eafy; not obvious. Little ufed. 

That that fhould give motion to an unwieldy bulk, which 
itfelf hath neither bulk nor motion, is of as dificil apprehen- 
fion as any myftery in nature Glanv. Scepf. c. 4. 

Latin was not more dificil, 

Than to a blackbird ’tis to whittle. 

2. Scrupulous; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope diffcil in granting the difpen- 
fation, doth ufe it as a principal argument, concerning the 
king’s merit towards that fee, that he had touched none of 
thofe deniers which had been levied by popes in England. Bac. 

Dr'rriciiness. n. f. [from diffiil.] Liifficulty to be perfuaded ; 
incompliance ; impracticability. 

There be that in their nature do not affect the good of 
others : the lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a crofinefs, 
or frowardnefs, or aptncfs to oppofe, or difficilne/s, or the like ; 


Phillips. 


Hudibras. 


but the deeper fort, to envy and mere mifchief. Bacon’s Effays. 
DIFFICULT. adj. [difficilis, Latin.] 
1. Hard; not eafy; not facil. 
It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachar. 


2. Troublefome; vexatious. 
3. Hard to pleafe ; peevith; morofe. 
Dr'rFicuLTLy. adv. [from dificult] Hardly; with difficulty. 

A man who has always indulged himfelf in the full enjoy- 
ment of his ftation, will dificulti be perfuaded to think any 
methods unjuft that offer to continue it. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Dr'FFICULTY. n. f. [from difficult; difficult?, French. ] 
1. Hardnefs ; contrariety to eafinefs or facility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we engage ourfelves 
to obferve, is a work of labour and difficulty; a fervice that 
requires our greateft care and attention to the difcharge of 
it. Rogers, Serm. 13. 

2. That which is hard to accomplifh ; that which is not eafy. 

They miftake difficulties for impoffibilities: a pernicious 
miftake certainly ; and the more pernicious, for that men are 
feldom convinced of it, till their convictions do them no 
good, South's Sermons 

3. Dittrefs ; oppofition. 
Thus, by degrees, he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat : 
Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden: 
4. Perplexity in affairs; uneafinefs of circumftances. 

They lie at prefent under fome difficulties, by reafon of the 
emperor’s difpleafure, who has forbidden the importation of 
their manufactures, Addifen on Italy. 

5. Objection; cavil, 

Men fhould confider, that raifing difficulties concerning the 
myfteries in religions cannot make them more wife, learned, 
or virtuous. Swift, 

To DIFFI'DE. v.n. [diffide, Latin.) To diftruft; to have 
no confidence in. r 


hj 


With hope and fear 
The woman did the new folution hear : 
The man diffides in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods. 


Dryden. 
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Di'reipence. n». f. [from diffide ] 
dence ; timidity. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men durft fcarce 
commune or talk one with another ; but there was a gencral 
diffidence every where. Bacon's Henry VIL 

You have brought fcandal 

To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 

In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 

To waver. Milton's Agonifies. 

If the evidence of its being, or that this is its true fenfe, 
be only on probable proofs, our affent can reach no higher 
than an affurance or diffidence, arifing from the more or lefs 


Diftruft ; want of confi- 


apparent probability of the proofs. Locke. 
Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfc; 
And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence. Pope. 


Whatfoever atheifts think on, or whatfoever they look on, all 
do adminifter fome reafons for fufpicion and diffidence, leaft 
poffibly they. may be in the wrong; and then it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. Bentleys Serm. 

Di'FFIDENT. adj. [from diffide.) Not confident; not certain; 
diftruftful. 

I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency as not willing- 
ly to admit the counfel of others; but yet lam not fo diffident 
of myfelf, as brutifhly to fubmit to any man’s dictates. K.Charles. 

Re not diffident 

Of wifdom ; fhe deferts thee not, if thou 

Difmifs not her, when moft thou need’ft her nigh. Milton. 

I was really fo diffident of it, as to let it lie by me thefe two 
years, juft as you now fee it. Pope. 

Pliny {peaks of the Seres, the fame people with the Chinefe, 
as being very fhy and diffident in their manner of dealing. 

Arbuthnot. 

Diftrefs makes the humble heart diffdent. Clariffa. 

To DIFFIND. v a. [diffindo, Latin.} To cleave in two; 
to fplit. Did. 

Dirri'sion. n.f. [dififio, Latin.) The act of cleaving or 
fplitting. Dif. 

Dirrra’tion. n.f. [difflare, Latin.) The aé of {catering 
with a blaft of wind. Dick 

Di'FFLuence. Vx. f. [from difiuo, Latin.] The quality of 

Di'FrLuexcy. § falling away on all fides ; the effect of fluidi- 
ty; the contrary to confiftency. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby 
it acquireth no new form ; but rather a confiftence or deter- 
mination of its difiuency, and omitteth not its eflence, but 
condition of fluidity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 1. 

Di'FFLUENT. adj. [diffiuens, Latin.] Flowing every way ; 
not confiftent ; not fixed. 

DI'FFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin.] Contrary to uniform; 
having parts of different ftru€ture ; diffimilar; unlike; irre- 
gular ; as a difform flower, one of which the leaves are unlike 
each other. 

The unequal refractions of difform rays proceed not from 
any contingent irregularities; fuch as are veins, an uneven 
polih, or fortuitous pofition of the pores of glafs. Newton. 

Dirro’rmiry. n. f [from difform.] Diverfity of form; irre- 
gularity ; diffimilitude. 

While they murmur againft the prefent difpofure of things, 
they reft not in their eftablifhed natures; but dcfire in them a 
di ffirmity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind, 
that formed all things beft. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 11. 

DirFRA’NCHISEMENT. n. f. [ franchife, French.] The a& of 

taking away the privileges of a city. 

To DIFFUSE. v. a. [diffufus, Latin.] 

3. l'o pour out upon a plane, fo that the liquor may run every 
way. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft, long before they 
could {well to the height of the mountains, they would diffu/e 
themfelves every way. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

2. To fpread; to fcatter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain’d 

Good out of evil to create ; inftead 

Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 

Into their vacant room, and thence diffufe 

His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

No {eét wants its apoftles to propagate and aiffu/e it. 

Decay of Piety. 
A chief renown’d in war, 
Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name, 
And through the conquer'd world diffu/e our fame. Dryden. 
His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 

And charity itfelf was in his face. 

Dirru’se. adj. [diffufus, Latin.] 

1. Scattered; widely fpread. 

2. Copious; not concife. 

Dirru’sen. participial adj. [from diffufe] This word fcems 
to have fignificd, in Shakefpeare's time, the fame as wild, un- 
couth, irregular, 

Let them from forth a fawpit ruth at once, 
With fome diffufed fong. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor, 
He grows like favages, 


Dryden’s Good Parfin, 
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To {wearing and ficrn looks, diffus'd attire, 
And every thing that feems unnatural. Shake/p. Henry Ww 
Dirru’sepry. adv. [from diffufed.] Widely; difperfedly ; 
in manner of that which is fpread every way. 
Dirru’sepness. n.f. [from diffufed.] The ftate of being 
diffufed; difperfion. 
Dirru’sery. adv, [from diffufe.] 
1. Widely; extenfively. 
2. Copioufly ; not concifely. 
Dirrv‘sion. n.f. [from aiffufe.] 
1. Difperfion ; the {tate of being fcattered every way. 

Whereas ali bodies aét either by the communication of their 
natures, or by the impreffions and fignatures of their motions, 
the diffufion of fpecies vilible fecmeth to participate more of 
the former operation, and the fpecies audible of the latter. 

Bacons Natural Hiflory, N°. 269. 

A fheet of vary well fleeked marbled paper did not caft 
diftin€ colours upon the wall, nor throw its light with an 
equal diffufion ; but threw its beams, unftained and bright, to 
this and that part of the wall. Boyle on Coiours. 

2. Copioufnefs; exuberance of ftile. 

Dirru’stve. adj. [froin diffuje.} 

1. Having the quality of fcattcring any thing every way. 
Diffufive of themfelves, where-e’er they pafs 

They make that warmth in others they expect: 

Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men project. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

2. Scattered; difperfed; having the quality of fuffering dif- 
fuĝon. 

No man is of fo general and difufive a luft, as to profecute 
his amours all the world over. South's Sermons. 

The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath the mats, 

And upward fhoot, and kindle as they pafs, 

And with diffufive light adorn their heav’nly place. Dryden. 

Cherifh’d with hope, and fed with joy it grows ; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom difclofe, 

And round the happy foil diffu/ve odour flows. 

3. Extended ; in full extenfion. 

They are not agreed among themfelves where infallibility 
is feated; whether in the pope alone, cr a council alone, or 
in both together, or in the difufve body of Chriftians. Tillot/. 

DirFu’stvELy. adv. [from diffufive.] Widely ; extenfiyely ; 
every way. 

Dirru’stveness. n. f. [from diffufive.] 

1. Extenfion ; difperfion; the power of diffufing; the ftate of 
being diffufed. 

2. Want of concifenefs ; large compafs of expreffion. 

The fault that 1 find with a modem legend, is its dif- 
Sufivene/s: you have fometimes the whole fide of a medal over- 
run with it. Addijon on Ancient Medals. 

To DIG. v. a, preter. dug, or digged; part. pall. dug, or digged. 
[dic, Saxon, aditch; dygcr, Danifh, to dig.] 
1. To pierce with a fpade. 

Then faid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall; 

and when I had digged in the wall, I beheld a door. Ezek. viii. 8. 
2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walks of Jeru- 
falem, which you have broken down; and to fill up the mines 
that you have digged by craft and {ubtlety, to overthrow the 
fame. Whitgift. 

He built towers in the defert, and digged many wells ; for 
he had much cattle. 2 Chro. xxvi. IC. 

3- To cultivate the ground by turning it with a fpade. 

The walls of your garden, without their furniture, look as 
ill as thofe of your houfe; fo that you cannot dig up your 
garden too often. Temple. 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden's Virg. Georg. ik 
4. To pierce with a fharp point. 
A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d ; i 

Still for the growing liver digg’d his breaft, 

The growing liver ftill fupply’d the feaft. 

5. To gain by digging. 

It is digged out of even the higheft mountains, and indecd 
all other parts of the earth contingently and indifterently ; as 
the pyrites. Woadward. 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear 

Her annual income to the crooked fhare ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ftore, , 

Digg’d from her entrails firft the precious ore. Dryd Ovid. 

To Dic. v.a. To work with a fpade; to work in making 
holes, or turning the ground. l 

They long for death, but it ccmeth not; and dig for it 
more than far hid treafurcs. Job iit. 21. 

They have often dug into lands that are defcribed in old 
authors, as the places where fuch particular ftatues or obe- 
lifks {tood, and have feldom failed of fuccefs in their purfuits. 

Addifon’s Travels. 
To Dic up. v.a. To throw up that which is covered with a 


Prior. 


Dryden's Æn. 
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If I dige’d up thy forefather’s graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It would not flake mine ire. Shak. H. VI. 
Di'GERENT. adj. [digerens, Latin,] That which has the power 
of digefting, or caufing digeftion. Dia. 
Dice’sr. n. f. [dige/fa, Latin.] The pande& of the civil law, 
containing the opinions of the ancient lawyers. 

Thad a purpofe to make a particular dige/?, or recompile- 
ment of the laws of mine own nation. Bacon. 

Laws in the dige/? few that the Romans applied them- 
felves to trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To DIGEST. v. a. [digero, digefum, Latin. ] 
1. To diftribute into various clafles or repofitories ; to range or 
difpofe methodically. 
2. To concoét in the ftomach, fo as that the various particles of 
food may be applied to their proper ufe. 
If little faults, proceeding on diftemper, 

Shall not be wink’d at, how thall we ftretch our eye, 

When capital crimes, chew'd, fwallow’d, and digeftedy 

Appear. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Each then has organs to dige/? his food 3 

One to beget, and one receive the brood. 

3. To foften by heat, as in a boiler, 
mical term. 
4. To range methodically in the mind; to apply knowledge by 
meditation to its proper ufe. 
A few chofen friends, who fometimes deign 
To blefs my humble roof, with fenfe refin’d, 
Learning dige/ied well. Thomfon's Winter, l. 550. 
Se To reduce te any plan, fcheme, or method. 
Our play - 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings of thofe broils, 

*Ginning i’ th’ middle: ftarting thence away, 

_ „To what may be dige/fed in a play. Shakef. Troil. and Creffid, 
ô. To receive without loathing or repugnance ; not to reject. 
Firft, let us go to dinner. 
—Nay, let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 
—No, pray thee, let it ferve for table talk 2 
Then howfoe’er thou fpeak’ft, *mong other things 
I thall dige/ it. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
The pleafance of numbers, that rudenefs and barbarifm 
might the better tafte and dige/t the leflons of civility. Peacham. 
J. To receive and enjoy. 
Cornwal and Albany, 
With my two daughters dowers, digeft the third. Shake/p. 

8. [In chirurgery.] To difpofe a wound; to generate pus in 

order to a cure. 
To Dice’st. v. n. 

to acure. 
Dice’ster. n. f. [from digofl.] 
I. He that digefts or concoéts his food. 

People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, are creat 

eaters and ill digeffers. Arbuthnot on Cains. 
2. A ftrong veflel or engine, contrived by M. Papin, wherein to 

boil, with a very ftrong heat, any bony fubftances, fo as to 

reduce them into a fluid ftate. Quincy. 
3- That which caufes or ftrengthens the concottive power. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for all illneffes of the {tomach, a 
great reftorer of health, and a great dize/fer. Temple. 

DIGE’STIBLE. adj. [from dige/.] That which is capable of 
being digefted or concoéted in the ftomach. 

Thofe medicines that purge by ftool enter not into the 
mefentery veins ; but arc, at the firft, not digeftible by the fto- 
mach, and therefore move immediately downwards to the 
guts. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 43. 

Dice’stion. n f. [from dige/?. } 
1. The act of digefting or concocting food in the ftomach. 
Now good dige/tion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 

Digeftion is a fermentation begun, becaufe there are all the 
requifites of fuch a fermentation ; heat, air, and motion: but 
it Is not a complete fermentation, becaufe that requires a 

greater time than the continuance of tbe aliment in the fto- 
mach: vegetable putrefaction refembles very much animal 
digeftion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by meafures and 
Weights, or any general Leffian rules; but muft vary with the 
vigour or decays of age or of health, and the ufe or difufe of 
air or of exercife, with the changes of appetite; and then, 
by what every man may find or fufpe& of the prefent ftreneth 
or weaknefs of dige/tion. Temple. 

Every morfel to a fatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired dize/fion. South's Sermons. 

2. The preparation of matter by a chemical heat. 
We conceive, indecd, that a perfect good concoétion, or 
digeflion, or maturation of fome metals, will produce gold. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 327. 
Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raife all the labour-houfes of the air, 
And lay crude vapours in dige/tion there. Blackmore. 
3. Reduction to a plan; the a& of methodifing; the maturation 
of a icheme. 


Prior. 
or in a dunghil: a che- 


To generate matter as a wound, and tend 
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The digeftion of the counfels in Sweden is made in fenate, 
confifting of forty counfellors, who are generally the greateft 
men. Temple. 

4. The act of difpofing a wound to generate matter. 

5. The difpofition of a wound or fore to generate matter. 

Dice'stTive. adj. [from digefè.] 

t. Having the power to caufe digeftion, or to ftrengthen the 
ftomach 

A chilifactory menftruum, or a digeftive Preparation, drawn 
from fpecies or individuals, whofe ftomachs peculiarly diflolve 
lapideous bodies, brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. ¢. $s 

2. Capable by heat to foften and fubdue. 

The earth and fun were in that very fame ftate; the one 
active, piercing, and dige/live by its heat; the other paffive, 
receptive, and ftored'with materials for fuch a production. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3- Confiderating ; methodifing. 
To bufinefs, ripen’d by digeflive thought, 
This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 
Dice’stive. n.f. [from digef.] An application which dif- 


pofes a wound to generate matter. 
I dreffed it with dige/iives. Wifeman of Abfeeffes. 
Drocer. n.f. [from dig.} One that opens the ground with 
a fpade. 

When we vifited mines, we have been told by diggers, that 
even when the iky feemed clear, there would fuddenly are 
a fteam fo thick, that it would put out their candles. Boyle. 

To Dicur. v.a. [dihtan, to prepare, to regulate, Saxon. ] 
To drefs; to deck; to bedeck; to embellifh ; to adorn. 
On his head his dreadful hat he dight, | 

Which maketh him invifible to fight. Hutberd’s Tale. 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ftudious cloifters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar mafly proof, 

And ftoried windows richly dizht, 

Cafting a dim religious light. 

Jut fo the proud infulting lafs 

Array’d and dighted Hudibras, 

Droit. n.f. (digitus, Latin. ] 
r. The meafure of length containing three fourths of an inch. 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five digits 
high, or fomewhat more, the quickfilver will not fall, but 
remain fufpended in the tube, becaufe it cannot prefs the fub- 
jacent mercury with fo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of the atmo- 
fphere. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the fun or moon, 
3. Any of the numbers expreffed by fingle figures ; any number 
to ten. 

Not only the number feven and nine, from confiderations 
abftrufe, have been extolled by moft, but all or moft of other 
digits have been as myttically applauded. Brown's Vulg. Erreurs. 

DrcitaTeD. adj. [from digitus, Latin.] Branched out into 
divifions like fingers; as a digitated leaf is a leaf compofed of 
many {mail leaves. 

For animals multifidous, or fuch as are digitated, or have 
feveral divifions in their feet, there are but two that are uni- 
parous ; that is, men and elephants. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Dicrapta’tion. n.f. [digladiatio, Latin] A combat with 
fwords; any quarrel or conteft. 

Ariftotle feems purpofely to intend the cherifhing of con- 
troverfial digladiations, by his own affection of an intricate 
obfcurity, Gianv. Scepf. c. 19. 

DrcniFiEp. adj. [from dignify.] Invefted with fome dignity ; 
it is ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

Abbots arc ftiled dignified clerks, 

_ the church. 
DicniFica’Tion. n.f. [from dignify.] 
I grant that where a noble and ancient defcent and merit 
meet in any man, it is a double dignification of that perfon. 
Walton's Angler. 
To DI'GNIFY. v. a. [from dignus and facin, Latin. } 
1. To advance; to prefer; toexalt. Ufed chiefly of the clergy. 
2. To honour; to adorn; to give luftre. 
Such a day, 

So fought, fo follow’d, and fo fairly won, 

Came not ’till now to dignify the times, 

Since Czfar’s fortunes ! Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 

Not that we think us worthy fuch a gueft, 

But your worth will dignify our feaft. Ben. Fohn/on’s Epigr. 

No turbots digni fy my boards ; 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pope, 
Di'cyirary. n.f. [from dignas, Latin.] A clergyman ad- 
vanced to fome dignity ; to fome rank above that of a parochial 
prieft, 

If there be any dignitaries, whofe preferments are per- 
haps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, they may 
be perfons of fuperior merit. Swift. 

Di'cnity. n.f. [dignitas, Latin.] i 
1. Rank of elevation. 

Angels are not any where fpoken fo highly of as our Lord 

and 


LAilton 


Hudibras, p.i. cant. 3s 


as having fome dignity in 
Ayliffe’s Purergon. 
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and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and are not in dignity equal to 
him. Hooker, b. ii. f. 6. 
2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of afpedct. 

Some men have a native dignity, which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the moft 
imperious commands. Clariffa. 

4. Advancement; preferment; high place. 
. Fafter than {pring-time fhow’rs comes thought on thought, 

And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shake/. Henry V1. 

For thofe of old, > 
And thefe late dignities heap’d up to them, 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
4. [Among ecclefiafticks.] By a dignity we underftand that pro- 
` motion or preferment to which any jurifdiction is annexed. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
5. Maxims; general principles; xvpiai Sokal. ” 

The fciences concluding from dignities, and principles 
known by theinfelves, receive not fatisfaction from probable 
reafons, much lefs from bare and peremptory affeverations. 
Brewn’s Vulgar Errmrs, b. i. c. y. 

6. [In aftrology.] The planct is in dignity when it is in any 
ign. 

Dicno’rion. n. f. [from dignofeo, Lat.] Diftinétion; diftin- 
guifhing mark. 

That temperamental dienotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, may be collected from fpots in our nails, we are not 
averfe to concede. Brown's Vulgar krroursy b.V.¢. 21. 

To DIGRE'SS v.n. [digreffus, Latin. ] 

1. To turn out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a difcourfe, or chicf 
tenour of an argument. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly room to 
digrefs into a particular definition, as often as a man varies 
the fignification of any term. Locke. 

3. To wander; to expatiate. © 

It feemeth, to digre/s no farther, that the Tartarians, fpread- 

ing fo far, cannot be the Ifraelites. Brerewood. 

4: To go out of the right way, or common track; to tranf- 
grefs; to deviate. 
: I am come to keep my word, 

Though in fome part am forced to digre/s, 

Which at more leifure I will fo excufe 

As you fhall well be fatisfied. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thy noble fhape is but a form of wax, 
Digreffing from the valour of aman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet, 
Drcre'ssion. n. f. [digreffio, Latin.] 
1. A paffage deviating from the main tenour or defign of a 
difcourfe. 

The good man thought fo much of his late conceived com- 
monwealth, that all other matters were but digre/fions to 
him. Sidney, b.i. 

He, fhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digre/Jions, and folve high difpute 
With conjugal careffes. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
Here fome digreffion I muft make, t’ accufe 

Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful mufe. ` Denham. 

To content and fill the eye of the underftanding, the beft 
authors fprinkle their works with pleafing digrefjions, with 
which they recreate the minds of their readers. Liryd. Dufre/n. 

2. Deviation. 

The digreffin of the fun is not equal; but near the equi- 
noctial intetlections, it is right and greater; near the folftices, 
more oblique and lefler. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ¢ 4. 

Dryupica’rion. n.f. [dijudicatio, Latin.] Judicial diftinGion. 
Dike. x. f. [oic, Saxon; dyk, Erfe.] 
1. A channel to receive water. ‘ 
The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground. Dry. Virg. Geo, 
The king of dykes! than whom no fluice of mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. Popes Dunciad. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great a deluge, 
and all the art and induftry of man is not fufficient to raife 
up dykes and ramparts againft it. Cowley’ s Davidais. 

To DILACERATE. v.a. [dilacero, Latin.] To tear; to 
rend; to force in two. 

The infant, at the accomplifhed period, ftrugeling to come 
forth, dilacerates and breaks thofe parts which reftrained him 
before. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii c. 6. 

Diracera’tion. n.f. [from dilaceratio, Latin.] The a& of 
rending in two. 
~ The greateft fenfation of pain is by the obftruétion of the 
mall veffels, and dilaceration of the nervous fibres. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To DILA’'NIATE. v.a. [dilanio, Latin.] To tear; to rend in 
pieces. ; 

Rather than they would dilaniate the entrails of their own 
mother, and expofe her thereby to be ravifhed, they met half 
way in a gallant kind. Howel’s Engl. Tears, 

To DILAPIDATE. v.a. [dilapido, Latin.) To ruin; to 
throw down, 
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Diraripa’tion. n. f. [dilapidatio, Latin.] ‘The incumbent's 
fuffering the chancel, or any other edifices of his ecclefhattical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by neglecting to repair the 
fame: and it likewife extends to his committing. or fuffering 
to be committed, any wilful wafte in or upon the glebe-woods, 
or any other inheritance of the church. A lifes Parergon. 

*Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilapi- 
dations of the chancel and manfion-houfe belonging to the 
rector or vicar. Ayliffe s Parergen. 

Diratasr'iity. n.f. [from dilatable.] The quality of ad- 
mitting extenfion. s 

We take notice of the wonderful di/atability or extenfive- 
nefs of the gullets of ferpents: I have takcn two adult mice 
out of the ftomach of an adder, whofe neck was not bigger 
than my little finger. Ray on tte Creations 

By this continual contraCtibility and di/atability, by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthn, 

DILA’r ABLE. adj. [from diiate.] Capable of cxtenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, dilataéle and 
contractable, capable to be inflated by the admiffion of air, 
and to fubfide at the expulfion of it. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

DILaTa‘Tion. n. f. [from dilatatio, Latin. ] 

1. The aé& of extending into greater fpace» 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction and dilatation, 
are fo eafy and fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or 
diftinguifh them aright. Helder. 

2. The ftate of being extended ; the ftate in which the parts are 
at more diftance from each other. 

Joy caufeth a cheerfulnefs and vigour in the eyes; fing- 
ing, leaping, dancing, and fometimes tears: all thefe are the 
effets of the dilatation, and coming forth of the fpirits into | 
the outward parts, which maketh them more lively and 
ftirring. Bacons Na‘ural kiftory. 

The image of the fun fhould be drawn out into an oblong 
form, either by a dilatation of evcry ray, or by any other 
cafual inequality of the refractions. New¢tcn’s Opt. Experim. 

To DILA'TE. v. a. [dilato, Latin. ] 

1. To extend; to fpread out; to enlarge. 

But ye thereby much greater glory gate» ~ 

Than had ye forted with a prince’s peer ; 

For now your light doth more itfelf dilate, 

And in my darknefs greater doth appear. 

Satan alarm’d, 
ColleGting all his might, di/ated ftood, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov’d. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
Opener of mine eyes, 

Dim erft; dilated {pirits, ampler heart, _ 

And growing up to godhead: which for thee 

Chiefly I fought; without thee, can defpife. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Through all the air his founding ftrings dilate 

Sorrow, like that which touch’d our hearts of late. (Voller. 

Diffus’d, it rifes in a higher {phere ; 


_ Spenfer. 


Divates its drops, and foftens into air. . Prior. 
I mark the various fury of the winds; 

Thefe neither feafons guide, nor order binds: 

They now dilate, and now contract their force; 

Various their fpeed. but endlefs is their courie. Prir. 


The fecond refraction would fpread the rays one way as 
much as the firft doth another, and fo diate the image in 
breadth as much as the firft doth in length. Newtin’s Opt. 

2. To relate at large; to tell diffufely and copioufly. - 

But he would not endure that woful theam 

For to dilate at large ; but urged fore, 

With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. flan. 37a 

I obferving, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, : 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, 

But not diftinétively. Shake/peare’s Othella. 

To DiLA'TE. v.n. 

1. To widen; to grow wide. 

His heart dilates and glories in his ftrength. 

2. To fpeak largely and copioufly. 

It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, to 
tranfact the fame publickly, and by themfelves; or their mi- 
nifters to dilate upon it, and improve their luftre, by any addi- + 
tion or eloquence of fpeech. Clarendon. 

Diza’tor. a. f. [from dilate.] That which widens or extends. 

The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, and the 
dilators of the nofe, are too itrong in cholerick people. Ard. 

Di'LaTorRiness, x». f. [from dilatory.] The quality of being 
dilatory; flownefs; fluggithnefs. 

DI'LAI ORY. adj. [dilatoire, French; dilatorius, Lat.) Tardy; 
flow ; given to procraftination ; addicted to delay; fluggith ; 
loitering. 

An inferior council, after former tedious fuits in a higher 
court, would be but. dilatory, and fo to iittle purpofe, Hayward. 

What wound. did ever heal but by degrecs? 


Addifon. 
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Thou know'ft we work by wit, and not by witcheraft ; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakejpeare's Othello. 
Thefe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This 2t/atsry doth, and tricks of Rome. Shek. Henry VIII. 
Dilat ry fortune plays the jile 
Vith the brave, noble, Hones gallant man, 
‘To throw herfelf away on fouls and knaves Otway's Orph. 
A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruclties without 
defign Aadijon’s Speétator, NY. 460. 
Direcrion. n.f. [dilci Latin.] The act of loving ; 
kindnefs, 
So free is Chrift’s dileétion, that the grand condition of our 
felicity is Gur belief. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 
Dire’ Msta. n f. [Anua] 
J. An argument cqually conclufive by contrary fuppofitions. 
A young rhetorician applicd to an old fophift to be taught the 
art of pleading, and bargained for a certain reward to be 
paid, when he fhould gain a caufe. ‘The mafter fued for his 
reward, and the fcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a 
dilemma: If I gain my caufe, I fhall withold your pay, becaufe 
the judge’s award will be againft you; if l lofe it, I may with- 
„ hold it, becaufe I fhall not yet have gaincd a caufe. On the 
contrary, fays the maller, if you gain your caufe, you muft 
pay me, becaufe you are to pay me when you gain a caule; 
if you lofe it, you muft pay me, becaufe the judges will 
award it. 
A di emma, that bifhop Morton the chancellor ufed, to raife 
benevolence, fome called his fork, and fome his crutch. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Hope, whofe weak being ruin’d is ; 
Alike if it fucceed, and if it mifs; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound. 
2. A dificult or doubtful choice; a vexaticus alternative. 
A ftrong dilemma in a defp’rate cale ! 


Cowley. 


To act with infamy, or quit the place. Swift. 
A dire dilemma; either way I'm {ped 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 


Driicence. x f. [diligentia, Latin.} — Induftry ; affiduity ; 
conftancy in bufinefs; continuance of endeavour ; uninter- 
mitted application; the contrary to idlenefs. 

Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. g. 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and election 

fure. 2 Pet. i. 10. 

DILIGENT. adj. [diligens, Latin.] 

1. Conftant in application ; perfevering in endeavour ; affiduous ; 
not idle; not negligent; not lazy. 

Seeft thou a man diligent in his bufinefs? he fhall ftand 

before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Conftantly applied; profecuted with activity and perfeve- 
rance; affiduous. 

And the judges fhall make diligent inquifition. Deutr xix. 

DI'LIGENTLY. adv. [from diligent] With affiduity ; with 
heed and perfeverance; not carelefly; not idly ; not negli- 
gently. 

If you inquire not attentively and diligently, you fhall never 
be able to difcern a number of mechanical motions. Bacon. 
‘The ancients have diligently examined in what confifts the 
beauty of good poftures. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Dirr. n. J: [vile, Saxon. ] 

It hath a flender, fibrofe, annual root: the leaves are like 
thofe of fennel; the feeds are oval, plain, ftreaked, and bor- 
dered. 

Diil is raifed of feed, which is ripe in Auguft. Mortimer. 

DILU'CID. adj. [dilucidus, Latin.} 

1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfcure. 

To Ditu’cspate. v.a- [from dilucidare, Latin.} To make 
clear or plain; to explain; to free from obfcurity. 

I fhall not traduce or extenuate, but explain and dilucidate, 
according to the cuftom of the ancients. Brown’s Vu. Err. Pr. 

Ditucrpa’rion. n. f. [from dilucidatio.] “The a&t of making 

* clear; explanation; expofition. 


_ DYLUENY. adj. [diluens, Latin.] Having the power to thin 


and attenuate other matter. 


Di‘LuENt..x. f. [from the adjeCtive.] ‘That which thins other 
matter. 


There is no real diluent but water : every fluid is diluent, as 
it contains water in it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To DILU'TE v.a. [diluo, Latin.] 


1. To make thih ; to attenuate by the admixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as fhe was ordered by 
a phyfician, fhe got to bed. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demulcent to tem- 
per, or acid to fubdue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Fo make weak. 

If the red and blue colours were more dilute and weak, the 
diltance of the images would be lefs than an inch; and if they 
were more intenfe and full, that diftance would be greater. 

Newton’s Opt. Pro. i. Th. 3. 

The chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould be diluted 

and weakened by the mixture of any adventitious light. Newt. 


VoL. l. 


To Dimr'nisH. v.a. 
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DILU'TER. n J- [from dilute.] That which makes any thing 
elfe thin. 
Water is the only difuter, and the beft diffolvent of moft of 
the ingredients of our aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Divu'rion. n f: [dilutio, Lat] The a& of making any thing 
thin or weak 
Oppofite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, which is 
performed by diffipating the moft liquid parts by heat, or by 
infinuating fome fub{tances, which make the parts of the fluid 
cohere more ftrongly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ditu'vian. adj. [from diluvium, Lat.] Relating to the deluge. 
Suppofe that this diluvian lake thould rife to the mountain 
tops in one place, and not diffufe itfelf equally into all coun- 
tries about. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
DIM. adj. vimme, Saxon; dy, Welth; dow, Erfe. J 
1. Not having a quick fight; not feeing clearly. 
For her true form, how can my fpark difcern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear? 
2. Dull of apprehenfion. 
The underftanding is di, and cannot by its natural light 
difcover fpiritual truths. Rogers's Sermons. 
3- Not clearly feen; obfcure; imperfectly difcovered. 
We might be able to aim at fome dim and feeming con- 
ception, how matter might begin to exift by the power of that 


Davies. 


eternal firft Being. Locke. 
Something, as dim to our internal view, 

Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope, Epift. i. 

4. Obftructing the aét of vifion; not luminous; .fomewhat 


dark. 
Her face right wond’rous fair did feem to be, 
That her broad beauty’s beam great brightnefs threw 
Through the dim fhade, that all men might it fee. Fai. Qu, 
To Dim. v.a. [from the adjcétive. ] 
1. To cloud; to darken; to hinder from a full perception of 
light, and free exercife of vifion. 
As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does light, 
It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts the fenfes quite. Fa. Du, 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much ufe of 
Venus doth"dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable 
to generate, are neverthelefs afo dim fighted. Bacon’s N. Hif. 
Every one declares againft blindnefs, and yet who almoft is 
not fond of that which dims his fight? Locke: 
For thee I dim thefe eyes, and ftuff this head, 
With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope’s Dunciad, 
2. To make lefs bright; to obfcure. 
A fhip that through the ocean wide, 
By conduét of fome ftar doth make her way, 
When as a ftorm hath dimm’d her trufty guide, 
Out of her courfe doth wander far aftray. 
Sifter, have comfort: all of us have caufe 
To wail the dimming of our fhining ftar; 
But none can help our harms by wailing them. Shag. R. III. 
Thus while he fpake, each paffion dimm’d his face, 
Thrice chang’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, biv. l. 114. 
DIME'NSION. n.f. [dimenfio, Latin.] Space contained in 
any thing; bulk ; extent; capacity. It is feldom ufed but in 
the plural. The three dimenfions are length, breadth, and depth. 
He try’d 
The tomb, and found the ftrait dimenfions wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman was meafuring my walls, and taking the 
dimenfions of the room. Swift. 


DiME'NsIoNLESS. adj. [from dimenfion.] Without any definite 
bulk. 


Spenfer. 


In tbey pafs’d 
Dimenfionlefs through heav’nly doors. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
DIME'NSIVE. adj. [dimenfus, Latin.] That which marks the 
boundaries or outlines. 
All bodies have their meafure, and their {pace ; 
But who can draw the foul’s dimenfive lines? Davies. 
Dimica’tion. n. f. [dimicatio, Latin.] A battle; the a& of 
fighting ; conteft. Dit. 
Diminra'TIon. 2. f. [dimidiatio, Latin.] The aét of halving ; 
divifion into two equal parts. Dia. 
To DIMI'NISH. v. a. [diminuo, Latin.] 
1. To make lefs by abfciffion or deftruction of any part: the 
oppofite to increafe. 
That we call good which is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, 
or diminifh pain in us. Locke, 
2. To impair; to leffen; to degrade. 
Impioufly they thought 
Thee to diminifh, and from thee withdraw 

: The number of th y worfhippers. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
4. To take any thing from that to which it belongs: the con- 

trary to add. 

Nothing was diminifhed from the fafety of the king by the 
imprifonment of the duke. Hayward. - 
Ye fhall not add unto the word which I command you, 

neither fhall you diminifh aught from it. Deut, iv. 2. 
To grow lefs ; to be impaired. 

What judgment I had increafes rather than diminifbes ; and 
thoughts, fuch as they are, come crowding in fo faft upon 
me, that my ont difficulty is to chufe or to reject, Dryden. 
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Crete’s 
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Crete’s ample ficlds diminifh to our cye ; 

_ Before the Boreal blaits the vefiels fly. Pope's Ody/fey. 

DIMiNIsSHINGLY. adv. [from diminifh.] In a manner tending 
to vilify, or Icflen. 

I never heard him cenfure, or fo much as {peak diminifhingly 
of any one that was abfent. Locke. 

Diminurion. n.f. [diminutio, Latin.] 

1. The act of making lefs; oppofed`to augmentation. 

The one is not capable of any diminution or augmentation 
at all by men; the other apt to admit both. Hooker, b. iii. 

2. The ftate of growing lefs ; oppofed to increafe. 

lhe gravitating power of the fun is tranfmitted through 
the vaft bodies of the planets without any diminution, fo as to 
act upon all their parts, to their very centres, with the fame 
force, and according to the fame laws, as if the part upon 
which it aéts were not furrounded with the body of the 
planet. Newton's Opt. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon as the modes of 
quantity, and to be attributed primarily to thofe things which 
are capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

3. Difcredit ; lofs of dignity; degradation. 

Gladly to thee 

Heroick laurel’d Fugene yields the prime; 

Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 

Tn military honour next. Phillips. 

They might raife the reputation of another, though they 
are a diminution to his. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 256. 

4. Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s falvation, 
and I fhall not regard the world’s opinion or diminution of 
me. King Charles. 

5. [In architefture.] The contraction of the diameter of a 
column, as it afcends. 

Dimi'nuTive. adj. [diminutivus, Latin.] Small; little; nar- 
row ; contracted. 

The poor wren, 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shak, Macbeth. 

It is the intereft of mankind, in order to the advance of 
knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet attained it but in poor 
and diminutive meafure. Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

The light of man’s underftanding is but a fhort, diminutive, 
contracted light, and looks not beyond the prefent. South. 

If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race of lovers, we fhould, in a little time, fee mankind epi- 
tomized, and the whole fpecies in miniature. Addif. Guardian. 

They know how weak and aukward many of thofe little 
diminitive difcourfes are.  Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Dimr'nutTive. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 

1. A word formed to exprefs littlenefs ; as /api/lus, in Latin, a 
little flone; maifonette, in French, a little houfe; manniken, in 
Englith, a “ttle man. 

He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate youth, was 
commonly called, by the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or 
Perkin. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 

Was then a knave, but in diminutive. 

2. Afmall thing: a fenfe not now in ufe. 

Follow his chariot; montter-like, be fhewn 

For poor’ft diminutives, for doits! Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Dimy/nuTivELy. adv, [from d.minutive.] In a diminutive 
manner. 

Dimi’NuTiveness. n. f. [from diminutive.] Smalnefs ; little- 
nefs; pettynefs; want of bulk; want of dignity. 

Di'misH. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat dim; fomewhat ob- 
{cure. 

Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fomewhat dimi/h grown; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

Di™issory. adj. [dimifforius, Latin.} That by which a man 
is difmiffed to another jurifdicton. 

A bifhop of another diocefs ought neither to ordain or ad- 
mit a clerk, with the confent of his own proper bifhop, and 
without the letters dimi/ory. Ayliffes Parergon. 

Dimitry. »./. A fine kind of fuftian, or cloath of cotton. 

I directed a trowze of fine dimnitty, Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Dimuiy. adv. [from dim.] 

1. Not with a quick fight; not with a clear perception. 

Unfpeakable! who fitt’ft above thefe heav’ns, 

To us invifible, or di'y feen, 

In thefe thy loweft works. 

2. Not brightly; not luminoufly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match ap- 
peared well lighted, though it had almoft filled the receiver 
with its plentiful fumcs; but by degrees it burnt more and 
more dimly, Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

= faw th’ angelick guards from carth afcend, 

Griev'd they muft now no longer man attend ; 

The beams about their temples dim:/y fhone ; 

One would have thoyght the crime had been their own, Dry. 


Cotton. 


Milton's Paradife Loft, b. v. 


DIN 


Di'mness. n. f. [from dim.] 
1. Dulnefs of fight. 
2. Want of apprehenfion ; ftupidity. 
Anfwerable to this dimnefs of their perception was the whole 
fyftem and body of their religion. Decay of Picty. 
DI'MPLE. n.f. (dint, a hole; dintle, a little hole; by a care- 
lefs pronunciation dimple. Skinner.) “(he fame cavity or 
deprefion in the check or chin. 
The dimple of the upper lip is the common meafure of 
them all. Grew’s Cofm. Sac. b.i. c §. 
In her forehead’s fair half-round, 
Love fits in open triumph crown’d ; 
He in the dimple of her chin, 
In private ftate, by friends is feen. Prior. 
To Di'mpte. v. n, [from the noun.] To fink in fimall cavi- 
ties, or little inequalities 
The wild waves mafler’d him, and fuck’d him in, 
And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann. Mirab, 
Eternal {miles his emptinefs betray, 
As fhallow ftreams run dimpling all away. Pote, Epifile ii. 
Di'mPLED. adj. [from dimple | Set with dimples. 
On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys like fmiling Cupids. $». Ant. and CI. 
Di/mpLy. adj. [irom dimple.} Full of dimples; finking in 
little inequalities. 
As the fmooth furface of the dimply fiood, 
The filver-flipper’d. virgin lightly trod. W harton’s Ifis, 
DIN. n.f. [oyn, a noife; oynan, to makea noife, Sax. dyna, 
to thunder, Iflandick.] A loud noife ; a violent and continued 
found. 
And all the way he roared as he went, 
That all the forcit with aftonifhment 
Thereof did tremble ; and the beafts therein 
Fled faft away from that fo dreadful din.  Hubberd’s Tale, 
O, ’twas a din to fright a monfter’s ear ; 
To make an earthquake: fure, it was the roar 


Of a whole herd of lions. Shake/peare’s Tempeft, 
While the cock with lively diz 

Scatters the rear of darknefs thin, 

And to the ftack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ftruts, his dame before. Milton. 


Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d, 
And filence, on the odious din of war. Milton’s Par, Loft. 
How, while the troubled elements around, 

Earth, water, air, the ftunning din refound, 

Through ftreams of fmoak and adverfe fire he rides, 

While ev’ry fhot is levell’d at his fides. Smith. 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, 
are, by education, cuftom, and the conftant din of their party, 
fo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there toge- 
ther. Locke. 

To Din. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ftun with noife; to harafs with clamour. 
Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries. Otwway’s Venice Preferved. 
2. To imprefs with violent and continued noife. 

What fhall we do, if his majefty puts out a proclamation 
commanding us to take Wood’s half-pence? “Chis hath been 
often dinned in my ears. 7 Swift. 

To DINE. v. n. [diner, French.] To eat the chief meal about 
the middle of the day. 
Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he’s fomewhere gone to dinner: 
Good fifter, let us dine, and never fret. Shakefpeare. 
Myfelf, he, and my fifter, 
To-day did dine together. Shake/p. Comedy of Ervours. 


He would dine with him the next day. Clarendsn. 
Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, 

With whom old Homer makes fuch noile, 

The greateft actions I can find, 

Are, that they did their work and din’d. Prior. 


To Dine. v.a. To give a dinner to; to feed. 
Boil this reftoring root in gen’rous wine, 
And fet befide the door the fickly ftock to dine. Dryd Virg. 
Dine’/TIcaL. adj. [dx] Whirling round; vertiginous. 
Some of late have concluded, from {pots in the fun, which 
appear and difappear again, that, befides the revolution it 
maketh with its orbs, it hath alo a dinetical motion, and rolls 
upon its own poles. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 
A fpherical figure is moft commodious for dinetical motion, 
or revolution upon its own axis. Ray on the Creation. 
To DING. pret. dung. v. a. [dringen, Dutch.] 
1. To dafh with violence. 
2. To imprefs with force. 
To Dina. v.n. To blutter; to bounce; to huff. A low word, 
He huffs and dings at fuch a rate, becaufe we will not fpend 
the little we have left to get him the title and eftate of lord 
Strut. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of ‘John Bull. 
Dinc-ponc. v.f A word by which the found of bells is 
imitated. ki 
e 


DIO 
Let us all ring faney’s knell ; 
Ding, dong dell. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Di'ncie. 7./. [from ven, or oin, a hallow, Saxon.) A hollow 
between hills; a dale. 
l know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or buthy dell of this wild wood ; 
And every hofky bourn from fide to fide, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milton. 
DiNING-ROOM. #. f. [dine and room.] The principal apart- 
ment of the houfe; the room where entertainments are made. 
He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into 
errour by the intemperance of his meat, or the deluge of 
drink. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Dinner. n. f. (diner, French.] The chief meal; the meal 
eaten about the middle of the day. 
Let me not ftay a jot for dinner : 
Go, get it ready. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Before dinzer and fupper, as often as it is convenient, or 
can be had, tet the publick prayers of the church, or fome 
parts of them, be faid publickly in the family. Taylor. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the paft, 
The quarry fhare, their plenteous dinner hafte. Dryd. En. 
DINNER-TIME. 7. f. [dinner and time.] The time of dining. 
At dinner-time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muft meet. Shake/peare. 
Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy to catch me juft at dinner-time. Pope, Epifile ii. 
DINT. 2. f- [pynt, Saxon. ] 
1. A blow; a {ftroke. 
Much daunted with that dint, her fenfe was daz'd; 
Yet kindling rage, herfelf the gather’d round. Fairy Queen. 
Neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms, 
Though temper’d heav’nly ; for that mortal dint, 
Save he who reigns above, none can refift. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity remaining after a vio- 
lent preflure. 
Now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfar. 
He embrac’d her naked body o’er, 
And, ftraining hard the ftatue, was afraid 
His hands had made a dint and hurt the maid. 
3. Violence; force; power. 
We are to wreft the whole Spanifh monarchy out of the 
hands of the enemy; and, in order to it, to work our way 


Dryden. 


into the heart of his country by dint of arms. Add:fon. 
The dewlap’d bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein ; 
His well arm’d front againft his rival aims, 
And by the dint of war his miftrefs claims. Gay. 


To DinT. v. a. [from the noun.} To mark with a cavity by 
a blow, or violent impreffion. 
With greedy force each other doth affail, 
And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 
Deep dinted furrows in the batter’d mails : 
The iron walls to ward their blows are weak and frail. F. Q, 
Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bone, 

No more fhall you return to it alone; 

Tt nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body’s print, 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth aint. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks fhe draws ; 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. Dryd. Æn. 

Dinumera’Tion. n. f. [dinumeratio, Lat.] The act of num- 
bering out fingly. 

Dioce’san. n.f: [from dicce/s.] A bifhop as he ftands related 
to his own clergy or flock. 

I have heard it has been advifed by a drocefan to his inferior 
clergy, that they fhould read fome of the moft celebrated fer- 
mons printed by others, for the inftruction of their con- 
gregation. Tatler, N°.57. 

DVOCESS. n.f. [diæc;fis. A Greek word compounded of dd 
and čare.) The circuit of every bifhop’s jurifdiction ; 
for this realm has two divifions, one into fhires or coun- 
ties, in refpect of temporal policy; another into diocefs, in 
refpect of jurifdiction ecclefiaftical. Cowel. 

None ought to be admitted by any bifhop, but fuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his dicce/s a convenient time. Whitgift. 

He fhould regard the bifhop of Rome as the iflanders of 
Jerfey and Guernfey do him of Conftance in Normandy ; that 
is, nothing at all, fince by that French bifhop’s refufal to fwear 
unto our king, thofe ifles were annexed to the diocefs of Win- 
chefter. Raleigh's Effays. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and intrufted with a large diocefs, 
containing many particular cities, under the immediate govern- 
ment of their refpective elders, and thofe deriving authority 
from his ordination. South. 

DIO'PTRICAL, 2 n f. [Hehua] Affording a medium for the 

DIOPTRICK. § fight; affifting the fight in the view of dif- 


tant objects. 


Donne. 


Being excellently well furnithed with dioptrical glaffes, he 
had not been able to fee the fun fpotted. Bayle. 
View the afperitics of the moon through a dioptrich glafs, 
and venture at the proportion of her hills by their fhadows. 
More's Antidote againf? Atherfm. 
Dio/prricks. n.f. A part of opticks, treating of the dif- 
ferent refractions of the light pafling through different me- 
diums; as the air, water, glafles, &c. Harris. 
DiorTHRO'sIs. n. / [diogSewors, of Aawi, to make ftrait.] A 
chirurgical operation, by which crooked or diftorted members 
are made even, and reftored to their primitive and regular 
fhape. Harris. 
To DIP. v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt. [oippan, Saxon; doopen, 
Dutch.) 
1. To immerge; to put into any liquor: 

The perfon to be baptized may be dipped in water; and fuch 
an immerfion or dipping ought to be made thrice, according 
to the canon. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Old Corineus compafs’d thrice the crew, 

And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 

Which thrice he fprinkI’d round, and thrice aloud 

Invok’d the dea’, and then difmifs’d the crowd. Dryd. Æn. 

He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days, 
And from the bright meridian where he ftood, 
Defcending, dipp’d his hands in lovers blood. Dryd. Fables. 
‘The kindred arts fhall in their praife confpire ; 
One dip the pencil, and one ftring the lyre. Pope’s Epi/tles. 
Now on fancy’s eafy wing convey’d; 

The king defcended to th’ Elyfian fhade ; 

There in a dufky vale, where Lethe rolls, 

Old Bavius fits to dip poetick fouls. Popes Dunciad, b. iil. 

So hfhes rifing from the main, 
Can foar with moiften’d wings on high ; 
The moifture dry’d, they fink again, 
And dip their wings again to fly. 
2. To moiften; to wet. 
And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. 
3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt, what with the encouragements 
of fenfe, cuftom, facility, and fhame of departing from what 
they have given themfelves up to, they go on ’till they are 
ftifled. L’Eftrange, Fab. 126. 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dift in the re- 
bellion of the commons. Dryden’s Fables. 

4. To engage as a pledge; generally ufed for the firft mortgage. 
Be careful ftill of the main chance, my fon ; 
Put out the principal in trufty hands, 
Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. 
To Dip. v. n. 
1. To fink; to immerge. 

We have fnakes in our cups, and in our difhes; and who- 

ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L’E/frange’s Fab. 
2. To enter; to pierce. 
The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide, 

His bloody beak with his torn liver dy’d. 

3. To enter flightly into any thing. 
When I think all the repetitions are {truck out in a copy, 
I fometimes find more upon dipping in the firft volume. Pope. 
4. To drop by chance into any mals ; to chufe by chance. 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poflefs’t? 
Wouldft thou prefer him to fome man? Suppofe 
I dipp’d among the worft, and Staius chofe? Dryden’ s Perf. 
Diecuy’ck. n.f. [from dip and chick.} The name of a bird. 
Dipchick is fo named of his diving and littlencfs. 
Dipe’raLous. adj. [ds and miraa. ] 
leaves. 
Dr'prer. n. f. [from aip.] One that dips in the water. 
Dippinc Neadle. n. f A device which fhews a particular pro- 
perty of the magnetick needle, fo that, befides its polarity or 
verticity, which is its direction of altitude, or height above 
the horizon, when duly poifed about an horizontal axis, it 
will always point to a determined degree of altitude, or eleva- 
tion above the horizon, in this or that place refpectively. Phi? 
Di'PHTHONG. n.f. [2p3ey.] A coalition of two vowels to 
form one found; as vain, leaf, Cæfar. 

We fee how many difputes the fimple and ambiguous 
nature of vowels created among grammarians, and how it has 
begot the miftake concerning diphthongs: all that are properly 
fo are fyllables, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be figni- 
fied by that word. Hilder’s Elements of Speech. 

Make a diphthong of the fecond eta and iota, inftead of their 
being two {yllables, and the objection is gone. 

Notes on tle liad, 

Dr'rLoer. n.f. The inner plate or lamina of the fkull. 
DirLo'ma. n. f. [domsa] A letter or writing conferring 
fome privilege, fo called becaufe they ufed formerly to be 


written on waxed tables, and foided together. 


Swift. 


Milton. 


Dryden's Perf. 


Granville. 


Carew. 
Having two flower- 


Dr'psas 
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Di'psas. n. f. [Latin, from Jubaw, to thirft.] A ferpent, whofe 
bite produces the fenfation of unquenchable thirft. 
Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbcena dire, 
Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear, 
And dip/as. Milt-n’s Par. Lofty b.x. 1. 526. 
Dirtore n. f. [Drsa.] A noun confifting of two cafes 
only. Clark. 
Dirryen. n.f. [diptycha, Latin.] A regifter of bifhops and 
martyrs. 
The commemoration of faints was made out of the dittychs of 
the church, as appears by multitudes of places in £t.Auftin. Stil. 
DIRE. adj. [di us, Latin] Dreadful ; difmal ; mournful; hor- 
rible; terrible; evil in a great degree. 
Your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 
To doft their dre diftrefles. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 
More by intemperance die 

In meats, and drinks, which on the earth fhall bring 

Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 

Before thee fhall appear. Mi tons P. Loft, b. xi. l. 474- 

Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton. 
Or what the crofs, dire-looking planet {mites, 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bites. 

Dire was the toffing, deep the groans, defpair 

Tended the fick. 

Difcord ! dire fifter of the flaughtcred pow’r, 

Small at her birth, but rifing ev'ry hour; 

While fcarce the fkies her horrid head can bound, 

She ftalks on earth, and fhakes the world around. 

DIRECT. adj. [direcius, Latin. ] 
1. Strait, not crooked. 
2. Not oblique. i 

The fhips would move in one and the fame furface; and 
confequently muft needs encounter when they either advance 
towards one another in direé? lines, or meet in the interfection 
of crofs lines. Bentley's Serm. 

3. [In aftronomy.] Appearing to an cye on earth to move pro- 
greflively through the zodiac, not retrograde. 
Two geomantic figures were difplay’d, ) 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid, > 

One when dired#, and one when retrograde. Dryd Fub. ) 

4. Not collateral, as the grandfon fucceeds his grandfire in a 
d rec? line. 
5. Apparently tending to fome end. 

Such was as then the ftate of the king, as it was no time 
by direc? means to feek her. And fuch was the ftate of his 
captivated will, as he would delay no time of feeking her. Sid. 

He that does this, will be able to caft off all that is fuper- 
fluous; he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent, what is 
dire? to, what flides by the queftion. Locke. 

6. Open; not ambiguous. 
There be, that are in nature faithful and fincere, and plain 
and direé?; not crafty and involved. Bacon s Effay, 21. 
7. Plain; exprefs. 
He no where, that I know, fays it in direc? words. Lacke. 
To Dire’ér. v a. [dirigo, direéium, Latin ] 
1. To aim in a ftrait line. 
Two eagles from a mountain’s height, 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Pope's Il. 


By Jove’s command direé their rapid flight. Pope's Od, 
2. To point againft as a mark. 
The fpear flew hiffing through the middle {pace, 
And piere’d his throat, directed at his face. Dryd. Ain. 


3. To regulate ; to adjuft. ‘ 
It is not in man that walketh to direc? his fteps.. Fer- x. 23. 
Wifdom is profitable to dred. Ecclus x. 10. 
All that is in a man’s power, is to mind what the ideas are 

that take their turns in his underftanding ; or elfe to direc? and 
fort, and call in fuch as he defires. Locke. 

4. To prefcribe certain meafure; to mark out a certain courfe. 
He direéieth it under the whole heavens, and his lightening 

unto the ends of the earth. Job xxxvii. 3. 

5. To order; to command 

Dire/cTer. x. f. |diregor, Latin. ] 

1. One that directs; one that prefcribes. 

2. Aninftrument that ferves to guide any manual operation. 

D:re‘ction. 1. f. [direciio, Latin.) 

1, Aim ata certain point. 

The direéiion of good works to a good end, is the only prin- 
ciple that diftinguithes charity. Smalridge’s Serm. 

2. Motion imprefled by a certain impulfe. 

Thefe mens opinions are not the product of judgment, or 
the confequence of reafon; but the effects of chance and ha- 
zard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 
without direction. Locke. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles, 
that is, no body can cither move of itfclf, or of itfelf alter the 
direétton of its motion. Cheyney, 

2. Order; command ; prefcription. 

From the counfel that St Jerome giveth Lata, of taking 
heed how the read the apocrypha ; as alfo by the help of other 
learned mens judgments, delivered in like cafe, we may take 
direeticn. 2 Hooker b. 5. f. 20. 
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Ev’n now 
I put myfelf to thy direcion. Shakelpeare’s Vacleth, 
He needs not our miftruft, fince he delivers 

Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the d redlion juft. Shakefrcare's Macbeth, 

The nobles of the people digged it by the direli.n of the 
law-piver. Numb. xxi. 1B. 

Mens paffions and God's direction feldom agree. K. Charles. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, diretion which thou can'ft not fee. Pepe's Ef 

General direétions for {cholaftic difputers, is never to difpute 
upon mere trifles. Wattss Improv. Mind, p. 113. 

DirE'c rive. n. f. [from dived.) 
r. Having the power of direétion. 

A law therefore generally taken, is a dreclive tule unto 
goodnefs of operation. Hoiker, b 1. f. 7. 

A power of command there is without all queftion, tho’ 
there be fome doubt in what faculty this command doth prin- 
cipally refide, whether in the will or the underftanding. The 
true refolution is, that the dire:/ive.command for counfel is in 
the underftanding ; and the applicative command, or empire, 
for putting in execution of what is dircéted, is in the will. 

Bramb. aganft Hobbs. 

On the direfive powers of the former, and the regularity 
of the latter, whereby it is capable of direction, depends the 
generation of all bodies. Grew’s Cofm. Sac. b. ii. c. i. 

2. Informing; fhewing the way. 
Nor vifited by one directive ray, 
From cottage ftreaming, or from airy hall. 
Dire‘cty. adj. [from direc?. ] 
t. In a ftrait line; rectilineally. 

T'he more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the more direéily 
it is oppofed to them, the more it is enlightened ; becaufe the 
light languifhes and leilens the farther it removes from its pro- 
per fource. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

There was no other place afigned to any of this matter, 
than that whercinto its own gravity bore it, which was only 
direél y downwards, whereby it obtained that place in the 
globe which was juft underneath. WVodward’s N. Hifl. p. 4. 

If the refracted ray be return d direcii, back to the point of 
incidence, it fhall be refracted by the incident ray. Newt. Opt. 

2. Immediately ; apparently ; without circumlocution ; without 
any long train of confequence. 

Infidels being clean without the church, deny direé?/y and 
utterly reject the very principles of chriftianity, which hereticks 
embrace, and erroneoufly by mifconftruction. Hooker, b. ii. far. 

No man hath hitherto been fo impious, as plainly and 
direétly to condemn prayer. Hooker, bv. fo 2. 

By afferting the fcripture ta be the canon of our faith, I 
have unavoidably created to myfelf enemies in the papifts 
diretily, becaufe they have kept the fcripture from us what 
they could, and have referved to themfelves a right of inter- 
preting them. Dryden’s Pref. Rel. Laici. 

His work direétly tends to raife fentiments of honour and 
virtue in his readers. Aidifon s Frecholder. 

‘No reafon can pofibly be afigned, why it. is beft for the 
world that God Almighty hath fuch a power, which doth 
not direétl prove that no mortal man fhould have the 
like Swift on the Sent of a Ch. of Engl Man. 

Dire'ctwness. n. f. [from direé?.] Straitnefs; tendency to any 
point; the neareft way. 

They argued from celeftial caufes only, the conftant vici- 
nity of the fun, and the drred?nefs of his rays; never fufpect- 
ing that the body of the earth had fo great an efficiency in the 
changes of the air. Pentley’s Serm. 

Dire'cror. n.f. [direfor, Latin ] 
1. One that has authority over others; a fuperintendent; one 
that has the general management of a defign or work. 

Himfelf ftood direéfor over them, with nodding or ftamping, 
fhewing he did like or miflike thofe things he did not under- 
ftand. Sidney, b i. 

In all affairs thou fole director. Swift's Mifcel. 
What made direéors cheat in fouth fea year? Pope's Ep. 
2. Arule; an ordinance. 
Common forms were not defign’d 
Direétzrs to a noble mind. Swifts Mifcel. 
3. An inftructor ; one who fhews the proper methods of pro- 
ceeding. 

They are glad to ufe fuch as counfellors and directors in all 

their dealings which are of weight, as contracts, tettaments. 
Hooker's Pref. 
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4. One who is confulted in cafes of confcience. 
I am her director and her guide in {piritual affairs. Dryd.Sp. Fr. 
5. An inftrument in furgery, by which the hand is guided in its 
operation. 
The manner of opening with a knife, is by fliding it on 
a direTor, the groove of which prevents its being mif- 
guided. Sharp's Surgery. 
Dire’ctory. n. f. [from dircétor.] The book which the 
factious preachers publifhed in the rebellion for the direction of 
their fect in acts of worfhip. 
As to the ordinance concerning the dircé?ory, we cannot 
© con- 
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ecnfent to the taking away of the. book of common 
prayer. Oxford Reafons againfi the Cov. 
DrreFut. adj. (This word is frequent among the poets, but 
has heen cenfured as not analogical; all other words com- 
pounded with full confifting of a fubftantive and fu'l, as dread- 
ful, or full of dread ; joyful, or full of joy.) Dire; dreadful; 
difmal. 
Point of fpear it never piercen would, 
Ne dint of dircful (word, divide the fubftance could. Ta, Qu. 
But yet at laft, whercas the direfud fiend, 
She faw not ftir, off fhaking vain affright, 
She nigher drew, and faw that joyous end ; 
Then God fhe pray’d, and thank’d her faithful knight. Fa. Qu. 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. Sh. K. Rich. 
The voice of God himfelf fpeaks in the heart of men, whe- 
ther they underftand it or no; and by fecret intimations 
gives the finner a foretafte of that direful cup, which he is 
like to drink more deeply of hereafter. Scuth’s Serm. 
I curs’d the direful author of my woes : 


?T was told again, and thence my ruin rofe. Dryden. 
The wrath of Peleus’ fon, the direful {pring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddefs, fing. Pope. 


Direness. x. f. [from dire.] Difmalnefs; horror; hidcoufnefs. 
Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once ftart me. Shakelp. Macb. 
DIRE'PTION, n f. [direptio, Lat.] the act of plundering. 
Dirce. [This is not a contraction of the Latin dirige, in the 

popith hymn dirige greffus mcos, as fome pretend ; but from the 
‘Teutonic dyrke, laudare, to ptaife and extol. Whence it is 
poffible their dyrke, and our dirge, was a laudatory fong to 
commemorate and applaud the dead. Ver/fegan. Bacon apparently 
derives it from dirige.] A mournful ditty ; a fong of lamenta- 
tion. 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate, 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole, 

‘Taken to wife. Shakefp. Haml. 

Mean while the body of Richard, after many indignities 

and reproaches, the dirigies and obfequies of the common 
people towards tyrants, was obfcurely buried. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 
You from above fhall hear each day, 

One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay, 

‘Thefe your own anthems thall become, 

Your lafting epicedium. Sandy’s Paraph. 

All due meafures of her mourning kept, 

_Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept. Dryz. Sigil. 
‘Dy'RIGENT. adj. [dirigens, Latin.] 

The dirigent line in geometry is that along which the line 

defcribent is carried in the generation of any figure. Harris. 


_ DIRK. x. /- [an Earfe word.] A kind of dagger ufed in the 


Highlands of Scotland. 
In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 
The fhield, the piftol, dirk, and dagger, 


In which they daily wont to fwagger. Tickell, 
To DIRKE, v.a. To fpoil; to ruin., Obfolete. 
Thy wafte bignefs but cumbers the ground, 
And dirkes the beauties of my bloffoms round. Sp. Paf. 


DIRT. 2. f. [dryt, Dutch, dirt, Iflandic.] Mud; filth ; mire ; 
any thing that fticks to the cloaths or body. 
They gilding dirt, in noble verfe 
*_ Ruftick philofophy rehearfe. Denham. 
Numbers engage their lives and labours, to heap together 
alittle dirt, that fhall bury them in the end. Wake’s Pr. 
They all affured me that the fea rifes as high as ever, tho’ 
the great heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to choak 
up the fhallows. Addifon. 
Mark by what wretched fteps their glory grows; 
From dirt and fea-weed as proud Venice rofe : 
In each how guilt and greatnefs equal ran, 


And all that rais’d the hero funk the man. Pope’s Eff. 
Is yellow dirt the paffion of thy life? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. Pope's Eff. 


2. Meannefs; fordidnefs. 
To Dirt. v. a. [fromthe noun.] Tofoul; to bemire; to 
make filthy ; to bedawb ; to foil; to pollute ; to. nafty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts thofe moft whom he 
loves beft. ` Swift s Th. on var. Subj. 

DIRT-PIE. n. f. [dirt and pie.] Forms moulded by children of 
clay, in imitation of paftry. ' 

Thou fet’ft thy heart upon that which has newly left off 
making of dirt-pies, and is but preparing itfelf for a green- 
ficknefs. Suckling. 

Di'rtivy. adv. [from dirty.] 
1. Naftily; foully; filthily. 
2. Meanly ; fordidly ; fhamefully. 
Such gold as that wherewithal 

Almighty chimiques from each mincral 

Are airtily and defperatcly gull’d. 

Dixtiness. n. f. [from dirty.] 
Vou, I. 


Donne. 
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1. Naftinefs; filthinefs; foulnefs. 

2. Meannefs; bafenefs; fordidnefs. 

Di'rvy. adj. [from dirt.] 

1, Foul; nafty; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 

Is in bafe durance, and contagious prifon, 

Haul’d thither by mechanic, dirty hands. 

2. Sullicd; not clegant. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be alter- 
cd into a dirty one, and the fwect tafte into an oily one, Lecke. 

3. Mean; bafc; defpicable. 

Such employments are the difcafes of labour, and the ruft 
of time, which it contracts not by lying ftill, but by dirty 
employment. 7 aylor’s Holy Living. 

Marriages would be made up upon morc natural motives 
than meer dirty intercfts, and increafe of riches without mea- 
fure or end. Temples Mijce'lanies. 

They come at length to grow fots and epicures, mean in 
their difcourfes, and dirty in their practices. South's Serm. 

To Dr’rry. v. a. [from the noun. ]} 

1. To foul; to foil. 

The Lords Strutts lived generoufly, and never ufed to dirty 
their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. Arburth. Hifl. Bull. 

2. To difgrace; to fcandalize. 

DYRUPTION. n. f. [diruptio, Latin.] 

1. The aét of burfting, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of burfting, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparable particle ufed im compofition, implying 
commonly a privative or negative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined; as to arm, to di/arm; to join, to di-join. 
It is borrowed from des, ufed by the French and Spaniards in 
the fenfe; as defnouer, to untie ; defferrar, to banifh; from the 
Latin de; as ffruo, to build; de/fruo, to deftroy. 

DisaBrLity. n.f. [from difable.] 

1. Want of power to do any thing; weaknefs ; impotence. 

Our confideration of creatures, and attention unto fcriptures, 
are not in themfelves things of like di/ability to breed or beget 
faith. Hock:r, b. v. f. 22. 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faintnefs, and dif- 
ability to attend the conclufion. Raleigh's Hif. World. 

He that knows moft of himfelf,; knows leaft of his know- 
ledge, and: the exercifed underftanding is confcious of its 
aifability. Glanv. Scepf. ¢. 27. 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the impotency or 
difabilities of brutes. Locke. 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any purpofe ; legal impe- 
diment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an inheritance, 
and the defendant pleads in di/ability, that the plaintiff is 
a baftard. Avliffa’s Parergon. 

It is true, indeed, that this difadvantage which the diffen- 
ters at prefent lie under, of a di/ability to receive church pre- 
Te will be eafily remedied by the repeal of the 
teft. Swifts Adv. Rep. Sacr. Tef. 

To Disa’BLe. v.a. [dis and able.] f a N 

1. To deprive of natural force; to weaken; to crufh. 

i The invafion of the Scots, and rebellion of the barons, did 
not only difable this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him 
both of his kingdom and life. Davies's Ireland 

Nor fo is overcome 

Satan, whofe fall from heav’n, a deadlier bruife 

Difabled not to give thee thy death’s wound. Aft. P. Loff. 

A chriftian’s life is a perpetual exercife a wreftling and war- 
fare, for which fenfual pleafure di/ables him, by yielding to that 
enemy with whom he mutt ftrive. Tajlor’s Holy Living. 

2. To impair; to diminifh. 

*Tis not unknown to you Anthonio, ` 

How much I have difabled mine eftate, 

Dipu fomething a more fwelling port _ 

an my faint means would grant continuance. 

3. To make alae F asala peare 

I have known a great fleet difabled for two months, and 
thereby lofe great occafions by an indifpofition of the ad- 
miral. Temple. 

4- To deprive of ufefulnefs or efficacy. 

Farewel, Monfieur Traveller ; look you lifp, and wear 
ftrange fuits; difable all the benefits of your own country. Sh. 

Your days [ will alarm, I'll haunt your nights, 

And worfe than age di/able your delights. Dryden’s Aurenzebe. 

5. To exclude as wanting proper qualifications. 

I will not difable any for proving a fcholar, nor yet dif- 
femble that I have feen many happily forced upon the courfe, 
to which by nature they feem much indifpofed. Wotton. 

To Disapv’se. v.a. [dis and abufe.] To fet free froma mif- 
take; todifentangle from a fallacy ; to fet right; to undeceive. 

The impofture and fallacy of our fenfes impofe not only 
on common heads, but even more refined mercuries, who have 
the advantages of an improved reafon to dijabuje you. Glany 

Thofe teeth fair Lyce muft not fhow, l 

Jf fhe would bite her lovers : though 

Like birds they ftoop at feeming grapes, 

Are difalus’d, when firft Zs gapes. Wolter 
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if by fimplicity you meant a general defect in thofe that 

profefs angling, { hope to difubufe you. Waller's Angler. 
Chaos of thought and paffion, all confus’d ; 

Still by himfelf abus’d, or di/abus’d. Pope's Eff. on Man. 
ISACCOMMODA’TION. n.f. [dis and accommodation.) The 
ftate of being unfit or unprepared. 

Devaftations have happened in fome places more than in 
others, according to the accommodation or difaccommodation of 

__them to fuch calamities. Hale’s Orig. of Mankind. 

To DisAccu’stom. v.a. [disand accu/tom.] To deftroy the 

_. force of habit by difufe or contrary practice. i 
ISACQUA’INTANCE. n. f. [disand acquaintance.} Difufe of 
familiarity. . 

Confcience, by a long neglect of, and difacquaintance with 

itfelf, contracts an inveterate ruft or foil. South. 
DisApvA/NTAGE. n. f. [dis and advantage. ] 
1. Lofs; injury to intereft; as, he fold to difadvantage. 
2. Diminution of any thing defirable, as credit, famc, honour. 

Our old Englifh poet, Chaucer, in many things refembled 
Ovid, and that with no di/advantage on the fide of the modern 
author. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 

The moft fhining merit goes down to pofterity with di/ad- 
vantage, when it is not placed by writers in its proper 
light. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Thofe parts already publifhed give reafon to think, that 
the Iliad will appear with no difadvantage to that immortal 
poem. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Their teftimony will not be of much weight to its di/ad- 
vantage, fince they are liable to the common objection of con- 
demning what they did not underftand. i Swift. 

3. A ftate not prepared for defence. 
But all in vain ; no fort can be fo ftrong, 
Ne flefhly breaft can armed be fo found, 
But will at lat be won with batt’ry long, 
Or unawares at difadvantage found. Fairy Queen, 
To Disapva'NTaGE. v.a. [from the noun.] To injure in in- 
tereft of any kind. 

All other violences are fo far from advancing chriftianity, 
that they extremely weaken and difadvantage it. Decay of Piety. 

DISADVA‘’NTAGEABLE. adj, [from di/advantage.] Contrary to 
profit; producing lofs. A word not ufed. 

In clearing of a man’s eftate, he may as well hurt himfelf in 
being too fudden, as in letting it run on too long; for hafty 

_ felling is commonly as difadvantageable as intereft. Bacon’s Eff: 
Disapvanta’ceous. ddj. [from difadvantage.] Contrary to in- 
tereft; contrary to convenience; unfavourable. 

A multitude of eyes will narrowly infpect every part of him, 
COnfider him nicely in all views, and not be a little pleafed 
when they have taken him in the worft and moft di/advanta- 
geous lights. Add. Spec. N°. 256. 

DisADVANTA’GEOUSLY. adv. [from difadvantageous.] Ina 
manner contrary to intereft or profit; in a manner not favour- 
able to any ufeful end. 

An approving nod or {mile ferves to drive you on, and 
make you difplay yourfelves more difadvantageoufly. Gov. Ton. 

DisapvanTa‘GEousness. n. f. [from difadvantageous.] Con- 
trariety to profit; inconvenience; mifchief; lofs. 
Disapve'nTurRous. adj. [dis and adventurous.) Unhappy; 
unprofperous. 
Now he hath left you here, 
To be the record of his rueful lofs, 
And of my doleful difadventurous death. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
To DisaFFe’cT. v.a. [difand affect.] To fill with difcon- 
tent; to difcontent ; to make lefs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to di/affeé? and difcontent his majefty’s 
late army. Clarendon. 

DISAFFECTED. part. adj. [from di/affec?.] Not difpofed to 
zeal or affection. Ufually applied to thofe who are enemies to 
the government. 

By denying civil worfhipto the emperor’s ftatues, which the 
cuftom then was to give, they were proceeded againtt as dif- 
affected to the emperor. Stilling. Def. of Dif. on Ro. Idol. 

DisAFFE’CTEDLY. adv, [from di/affeéted.] After a difafe&ted 
manner. 

DIsaFFECTEDNESS.n.f. [from di/affected.] The quality of being 
difaftected. 

DisaFFECTION. n.f. [from difaffec?.] Want of zeal for the 
government; want of ardour for the reigning prince. 

In this age, a thing difliked by thofe who think with 


the majority, is called di/affection. Swift. 
DisaFFI’RMANCE. ^. f. [dis and afirm.] Confutation; ne- 
ation. 


That kind of reafoning which reduccth the oppofite conclu- 
fion to fomething that is apparently abfurd, is a demonftration 
in difufirmance of any thing that is afirmed. Hale's Or. of Man. 

To DisarFo’REsT, v.a. [disand fore/?] To throw open to 
common purpofes; to reduce from the privileges of a foreft to 
the ftate of common ground. 

The commiffioners of the treafury moved the king to dif 
affore/t {ome forcfts of his, explaining themfelves of fuch fo- 
refts as lay out of the way, not near any of the king’s 
houles. Bacon. 
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How happy’s he, which hath duc place afign’d 

To his beafts ; and difofirefled his mind? 

To Disacr’cr. v.n. [dis and agree.] 
1. To differ; not to be the fame. 
. The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diftinct ideas te 
difagree ; that is, the one not to be the other. Locke. 
2. To differ; not to be of the fame opinion. 
Why both the bands in worfhip d:/ugree, 
And fome adore the flow’r, and fome the tree. Dry Fl. and Z, 
3- To be ina ftate of oppofition: followed by fran or wita, 
before the oppofite. 

It containcth many improprieties, difagreeing almoft in ell 
things from the true and proper defcription. Brown’s V. Er. 

Strange it is, that they reject the plaineft fenfe of ferip- 
ture, becaufe it feems to difagree with what they call 
reafon. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

DISAGREEABLE. adj. [from difugree.] 
1. Contrary; unfuitable. i 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her to a 

conduct difagreeable to her fincerity. Popes Od. b. iv. notes. 
2. Unpleafing; offenfive. 

To make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight, either agreeable or di/agreeable 
things fhould conftantly accompany the(e different ftates. Lake. 

DisAGREE‘ABLENESS. 7. f. [from difugreeaile } f 
1. Unfuitablenefs ; contrariety. 
2. Unpleafantnefs ; offenfivenefs. à 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved fon for all the 
dirt and foulnefs of his cloaths; the dearncfs of the perfor — 
eafily apologizing for the difagreeablene/s of the habit. South’ sS. 

DisaGREE/MENT. n. f. [from difagree. ] 
1. Difference; diffimilitude ; diverfity ; not identity, 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and charaéters, 
either of difagreement or affinity with one another, that the 
feveral kinds of them are eafily known and diftinguifh- 
ed. Voodw. Nat. Hif. 

2. Difference of opinion ; contraricty of fcntiments. 

They feemed one to crofs another, as touching their feve- 
ral opinions about the neceffity of facraments, whereas in truth — 
their difagreement is not great. Hooker, b. v. f. 57. 

To DisaLLo'w. v a. [dis and allow.] 
1. To deny authority to any. 
When, faid fhe, i 

Were thofe firft councils di/allw'd by me? _ ) 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike, he | 

Provided ftill it were apoftolic. Dryd. Hind. and Panth. — 4 

2. To confider as unlawful ; not to permit an aét. 

Their ufual kind of difputing fheweth, that they do not 
difallow only thefe Romifh ceremonies which are unprofitable, 
but count all unprofitable which are Romith. Hooker. 

3- To cenfure by fome pofterior act. 

It was known that the moft eminent of thofe who profefled 

his own principles, publickly di/allowed his proceedings. Sw, 
4. Not to juftify. 

There is a fecret, inward foreboding fear, that fome evilor i 
other will follow the doing of that which a man’s own con- _ 
fcience di/allows him in. South's Serm. 

To DisaLiow. v.n. To refufe permifGon; not to grant; not 
to make lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, allow continuance 
with infidels, and yet difallw that the faithful, when they are” 
free, fhould enter into bonds of wedlock with fuch. Hooker. + 

DIsaLLO'WABLE. adj. [from difallow.] Not allowable; notto _ 
be fuffered. 
Disatio/wance. n. j. [from difall.w.] Prohibition. 

God accepts of a thing fuitable for him to receive, and for 
us to give, where he does not declare his refufal and difallow- 
ance of it. South's Serm. 

To Dis’ancuor. v. a. [from dis and anchor.] to drive a fhip 
from its anchor, 

To Disanima’TE. v:a. [dis and animate.} 

1. To deprive of life. 

2. To difcourage; to dejeé&t; to deprefs. 

The prefence of a king engenders love amongft his fuh- 
jects, and his loyal friends, as it difanimates his enc- 
mies. Shake/peare’s E'enry VI. 

He was confounded and difanimated at his prefence, and 
added, how can the fervant of my lord talk with my lord? 

Boyle's Seraph. Love. 
Disanima’Tion, n. f. [from difanimate.] Privation of life. 

‘They cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfion atter death, 
as being affections which depend on life, and depart upon dif- 
animation. Browns Vulg. Er. b. iii. l v0. 

To Disaxnu't. v. a. [dis and annul, ‘This word is formed 
contrary to analogy by thofe who not knowing the meaning of 
the word annul, intended to form a negative fenfe by the necd- 
lefs ufc of the negative particle. It ought therefore to be ro- 
jeĉted as ungrammatical and barbarous.) To annul; to de- 
prive of authority ; to vacate; to make null; to make void; 
to nullify. 


> Doune 


Te 
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The Jews ordinances for us to refume, were to check out 
Lord himfelf, which hath di/annulled them. Hooker, b. iv §.11. 
‘That gave him power of di/annulling of laws, and difpofing 
of mens fortunes and eftates, and the like points of abfolute 
power, being in themfelves harfh and odious. Bacon, Hen.V 11. 
To be in both worlds full, 
Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 


Wouldft thou his laws of fafting difannul ? Herbert. 
Wilt thou my judgments di/annul ? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyfelf of blame? Sandys. 


DisaNNu’LMENT. n. f. [from difannul.} The act of making 
void. 
To DisaPPe’AR. v. n. P A French.] To be loft to 
view ; to vanifh out of fight; to fly; to go away. 
She difappear’d, and left me dark! I wak’d 
To find her, or forever to deplore. Adilton’s Parad. Loft. 
When the night and winter di/appear, 

The purple morning, rifing with the year, 

Salutes the Spring. . Dryden. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difappear. Locke. 

Criticks I faw, that other names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place ; 

Their own, like others, foon their place refign’d, 

Or difappear’d, and left the firft behind. Pope’s Tem. of Fame. 

To DIsAPPO'INT. v.a. [dis and appoint.] 
1. To defeat of expectation ; to balk ; to hinder from fomething 
expected. 

The fuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, and di/- 
appoint all his hopes. Tillotfon, Sermon i. 

Whilft the champion, with redoubled might, 

Strikes home the jav’lin, his retiring foe 

Shrinks from the wound, and di/appoints the blow. Addi/an. 

There’s nothing like furprifing the rogues: how will they 
be difappointed, when they hear that thou haft prevented their 
revenge. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 

We are not only tortured by the reproaches which are of- 

` fered us, but are di/appointed by the filence of men when it is 
unexpected, and humbled even by their praifes. Addif, Speétat. 
2. It has of before the thing loft by difappointment. 

The Janizaries, di/appointed by the baflas of the fpoil of the 
merchants, efpecially. Chriftians and Jews, received of the 
bounty of Solyman a great largefs. Knolles Hift. of the Turks. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. n.f. [from difappoint.] Defeat of hopes; 
mifcarriage of expectations. 

Jt is impoffible for us to know what are calamities, and what 
are bleflings: how many accidents have paffed for misfortunes, 
which have turned to the welfare and profperity of the perfons 

~ in whofe lot they have fallen ? How many di/appointments have, 
in their confequences, faved a man from ruin? Speé?ator. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not thoroughly 
confidered the value, our di/appointment will be greater than 
our pleafure in the fruition of them. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

DISAPPROB'ATION. 7. f. [dis and approbation.) Cenfure; con- 
demnation; expreffion of diflike. 

Pope was obliged to publifh his letters, to fhew his dif- 
approbation of the publifhing of others written in his youth. 


LE Pope to Swift. 
To Disappro've. v.a. [difapprover, French.] To diflike; 
to cenfure ; to find fault with. 
I reafon’d much, alas! but more I lov’d ; 
Sent and recall’d, ordain'd and difapprov'd. Prior. 


` Without good breeding, truth is difapprov'd ; 


That only makes fuperior fenfe belov’d. Popes Ef. on Grit. 
A project for a treaty of barrier with the States was tranf- 
mitted hither from Holland, and was di/approved of by our 
court. Swift. 
Dr'sarv. n.f. [biyi dirig, Saxon, a fool, Skinner; difeur, 
French, Funius.] A prattler ; a boafting talker. This word 
is inferted both by Skinner and Junius; but I do not remem- 
ber it. 
To Disa’R. v.a. [defarmer, French. ] 
1. To fpoil or diveft of arms; to deprive of arms. 
I am fill the fame, 
By different ways fill moving to one fame; 
And by difarming you, I now do more 
To fave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. In. Emp. 
2. It has of before the arms taken away. 
They would be immediately difarmed of their great maga- 
zine of artillery. Locke. 
To Disarra’y. v.a. [dis and array.] Toundrefs any one; 
to diveft of cloaths. 
So, as fhe bad, the witch they difarray'd. Fairy Queen, 
Now night is come, now foon her di/array, 
And in her bed her lay. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 
Disarra’y. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Diforder ; confufion ; lofs of the regular order of battle. 
He returned towards the river, to prevent fuch danger as 
the difarray, occafioned by the narrownefs of the bridge, might 


caft upon them. Hayward. 
Difarray and fhameful rout enfue, 
And force is added to the fainting crew. Dryden’s Fables. 


DIS 
2. Undrefs. 


DISASTER. u. f. [defafire, French.) 
1, The blait or ftroke of an unfavourable planet. 
Stars fhone with trains of fire, dews of blood fall; 

Drfafters veil’d the fun; and the moift ftar; 

Upon whofe influence Neptune’s empire ftands, 

Was fick almoft to doomfday with cclipfe. Shukejp. Hamlet. 

2. Misfortune; gricf; mifhap ; mifery; calamity. — 
This day black omens threat the brizhteft fairy 

That eer deferv’d a watchful (pirit’s care, 

Some dire difafler, or by force or flight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wiapt in night. 

To Disa’sTER. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To blaft by the ftroke of an unfavourable ftar. 

Ah, chafte bed of mine, faid fhe, which never herctofore 
couldft accufe me of one defiled thought, how canft thou now 
receive that di/a/lered changling ? Sidney, L. ii. 

2. To afi@; to mifchief. 

Thefe are the holes where eyes fhould be, which pitifully 


Pepe. 


difafler the cheeks. Shake/peare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
In his own fields, the fwain 
Difafler'd ftands. Thomfon’s Winter, l. 280, 


Disa’stRous. adj. [from difafter.] 
1. Unlucky; not fortunate. 

That day feemeth a moft di/affrous day to the Scots, not 
only in regard of this overthrow, but for that upon the fame 
i they were in like fort defeated by the Englith at Flooden= 
field. Hayward, 

2. Unhappy; calamitous; miferable; ftruck with affi&tion. 
Then Juno, pitying her di/a/trous fate, 

Send Iris down, her pangs to mitigate, Denham. 

Immediately after his return from this very expedition, fuch 
difaftrous calamities befel his family, that he burnt two of his 
children himéelf. South's Sermens. 

Fly the purfuit of my ai/a/frous love, 
And from my unhappy neighbourhood remove. Dryd. Auren, 
3- Gloomy ; threatning misfortune. 
The moon, 
In dim eclipfe, difa/frous twilight theds 
On half the nations. Milton’s Paradife Loft; b.i. L 667. 
Disa'stRous ty. adv. [from difa/trous.] In adifmal manner. 
Disa'sTRousness. n.f. [from difafirous.] Unluckinefs ; un: 
fortunatenefs. Dit 
To Disavou'cu. v.a. [dis and aveuch.] To retra& profef- 
dion ; to difown. l 
Thereupon they flatly difavouch, 
To yield him more obedience or fupport. Daniel’s C. War. 
To Disavo'w. v.a. [dis and avow.] To difown ; to deny 
knowledge of; to deny concurrence in any thing, 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded the fame, 
are, as they fay, either ignorant thereof, or do wilfully deny, 
or ftedfaftly difavow it. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The Englifh, that knew his noble fpirit, did believe his 
name was therein abufed, which he manifefted to be true by 
difavowing it openly afterwards, Hayward. 

To deal in perfon is good, when a man’s face breedeth res 
gard, and generally when a man will referve to himfelf liberty 
either to difavew or to expound. Bacon, Effay 48. 

A man that aéts below his rank, doth but difavow fortune, 
and feemeth to be confcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to envy him. Bacou, Bifay Q» 

He only does his conqueft di/avow, 

And thinks too little what they found too much. 
We are reminded by the ceremony of taking an oath, that 
it is a part of that obedience which we learn from the gofpel, 


exprefly to difavow all evafions and mental refervations what- 
foever, Ai 


ddifon's Freeholder. 

Disavo'wat. n.f. [from difavow.] Denial. yf oe 
An earneft difavowal of fear, often proceeds from fear. 
Clari fa. 


Dryden: 


DisAavo'wMENT. n. f. [from difavow.] Denial, 
As touching the Tridentine hiftory, his holinefs will not 
prets you to any difavowment thereof. Watton, 


To Disa U'THORISE. v.a. [dis and authorife.] To deprive of 
credit or authority, | 


The obtfufion of fuch 
infufficient to dijauthorife a 
tention of nature. 

To Dispa’np. v.a. [dis and band. ] 
I. To difmifs from military fervice; to break up an army; to 
difmifs foldiers from their colours. 

They disbanded themfelves, and returned every man to his 
own dwelling. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks, 

Pythagoras bids us in our ftation ftand, 

*Till God, our general, fhall us disband. 


particular inftances as thefe, are 
note grounded upon the final in- 
Watton. 


JOL Denham. 
This if you do, to end all future {trife, 
Iam content to lead a private life; 
Disband my army to fecurc the ftate. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 


Bid him disband his legions, 
Reftore the commonwealth to liberty. 

2. To fpread abroad ; to {catter. 
Some imagine that a quantity of water, 


Addifon's Cato, 


fufficient to make 
icuh 
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fuch a deluge, was created upon that occafion ; and, when the 
bufinefs was done, all disbanded again, and annihilated. /?’o0dw. 

To Dissa’np. v.. To retire from military fervice; to fepa- 
rate ; to break up. 

Our navy was upon the point of disbanding, and many of 
our men come afhore. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The rang’d pow’rs 

Disband, and wand'ring, each his feveral way 

Purfues, Miiton’s Paradije Loft, b.ii. l. 525. 

The common foldiers, and inferior officers, fhould be fully 
paid upon their disbanding. Clarendon. 

Were it not for fome fmall remainders of piety and virtue, 
which are yet Icft fcattered among mankind, human fociety 
would ina fhort {pace disband and run into confufion, and 
the earth would grow wild and become a forctt. Tillotfon. 

To Dispa/RK. v.e. [debarquer, French.] To land from a 
fhip; to put on fhore. 
Together fail’d they, fraught with all the things 
To fervice done by land that might belong, 
And, when occafion ferv’d, disbarked them. Fairfax, b, i. 
The fhip we moor on thefe obfcure abodes ; 
Disbark the fheep, an offering to the gods. Pope's Ody/fry. 
DISBELIEF. n.f. [from disbelieve.] Refufal of credit; denial 
of belief. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing. Tilletfon’s Sermons. 

To DISBELI'EVE. v.a. [dis and believe. ] Not to credit ; 
not to hold true. 

The thinking it impoffible his fins fhould be forgiven, 
though he fhould be truly penitent, is a fin, but rather of infi- 
delity than defpair ; it being the disbelieving of an eternal truth 
of God’s. Hammona’s Praé. Catech. 

Such, who profefs to disbelieve a future ftate, are not always 
equally fatisfied with their own reafonings. Atterbury. 

From a fondnefs to fome vices, which the doctrine of futu- 
rity rendered uneafy, they brought themfelves to doubt of 

religion; or, out of a vain affectation of feeing farther than 
other men, pretended to disbelieve it. Rogers, Sermon 12. 
DispeLiever. n.f. [from disbelieve.] One who refufes belief; 
one who denies any pofition to be true. 

An humble foul is frighted into any particular fentiments, 
becaufe a man of great name pronounces herefy upon the con- 
trary fentiments, and cafts the disbeliever out of the church. 

Weatts’s Logick. 
To Disse/ncH. v.a. [dis and bench.] ‘To drive from a feat. 
Sir, I hope 
My words disbench'd you not? 
No, fir; yet oft, 
When blows have made me ftay, I fled from words. Shakef. 
To Dissra’ncu. v.a. [dis and branch.} To feparate or break 
off, as a branch from a tree. 
I fear your difpofition : 
That nature which contemns its origine, 
‘ Cannot be border’d certain in itfelf : 

She that herfelf will fliver and disbranch 

From her maternal fap, perforce muft wither, 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

But for fuch as are newly planted, they need not be di/- 
branched ’till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the wound may be 
healed without the fcar, which our frofts do frequently 
leave. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

To Dissvu’p. v:a. [With gardeners.] To take away the 
branches or fprigs newly put forth, that are ill placed. Di&. 
To Dispu’RDEN. v. a. [dis and burden.] 
3. To eafe of a burden ; to unload. 
Better yet do I live, that though by my thoughts I be 
plunged 

Into my life’s bondage, I yet may disburden a pafon. Sidney. 

The river, with ten branches or ftreams, disburdens himfelf 
within the Perfian fea. Peacham on Drawing. 

Dishurden'd heav’n rejoic’'d. Mailton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
2. Todifencumber, difcharge, or clear. 

They removed either by cafualty and tempeft, or by inten- 
tion and defign, either out of lucre of gold, or for the dif- 
burdening of the countries, furcharged with multitudes of in- 
habitants. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

We fhall disburden the piece of thofe hard fhadowings, 
which are always ungraccful, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. To throw off a burden. 
Lucia, disburden all thy cares on me, 

And let me fhare thy moft retired diftrefs, 

To Dispu/RDEN. v.n. To eafe the mind. 
To DISBU'RSE. v.a. [debourfer, French.] To fpend or lay 
out moncy. ; 

Money is now not diskurfed at once, as it might be; but 
drawn into a long Iength, by fending over now twenty thou- 
fand, and next half year ten thoufand pounds. Spenfer. 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 

"Till he disburs’d at St. Colmefkil Ife, 

Ten thoufand dollars to our general. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 

As Alexander received great fums, he was no lefs generous 
and liberal in disburfing of them. Arbuthnot an Coins. 


Addifon’s Cato. 
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DISBU'RSEMENT, M: fi [debourfement, French. ] A disburfing 

or laying out. i | 
It may be, Ireneus, that the queen’s trcafure, in. fo great 

occafions of disburfemest , is not always fo ready, nor fo plen- 
tiful, as it can fpare fo great a fum together. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Disnu’rser. n f. [from disburfe.] One that disburfes. 

DISCA’LCEATED. adj. [ difcalceatus, Latin.]- Stripped of 
fhoes. 

Discarcea’Tion. n.f. [from dicalceated. J 
pulling off the fhoes. 


The act of 


The cuftom of difcalceation, or putting off their fhoes at 


meals, is conceived to have been done, as by that means 
keeping their beds clean. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 6. 
To Disca’npy. v. a. [from dis and cand;.] ‘Vo diffolve; to 
melt. Llarmer. 
The hearts, 
That fpaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wifhes, do difcand;, melt their {wects 
On blofloming Cafar. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To Disca‘ap. v. a. [dis and card ] 
1. To throw out of the hand fuch cards as are ufelcfs. 
2. To difcharge or eject from fervice or employment. 
© Thefe men being certainly jewcls to a wife man, confider- 
ing what wonders they were able to perform, yet were dif- 
carded by that unworthy prince, as not worthy the holding. Sid. 
‘Their captains, if they lift, di/card whom they pleafe, and 
fend away fuch as will perhaps willingly be rid of that danger- 
ous and hard fervice. Spenfer’s St. te of freland. 
Should we own that we have a very imperfect idea of fub- 


ftance, would it not be hard to charge us with dijcarding fub- — 


ftance out of the world? Lecke. 

Juftice diftards party, friendfhip, kindred, and is al vays 
therefore reprefented as blind. Addij as Guardian, N°. 99- 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothing extraordi- 
nary that the qucen fhould be at an end of her patience, and 
refolve to difcard them. wal Swift. 

I do not conceive why a funk difcarded party, who neither 
expect nor defire more than a quiet life, fuould be changed 
with endeavouring to introduce popery. Swift. 

Disca/RnaTeE. adj. [dis and caro, fleth ; jcarnato, Ital.] Stripped 
of flefh. 

Tis better to own a judgment, though but with a curta 
Juppellex of coherent notions, than a memory, like a fepul-- 
chre, furnifhed with a load of broken and .i/carnate bones. © 

Glunvilie s Scebf. ¢. 17. 
To Disca‘se. v.a. [dis and cafe.] To ftrip; to undrefs. 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell : 
I will di/cafe me, and myfelf prefent. 
To DISCERN. v.a. [difcerno, Latin.] 
1. To defcry ; to fee; to difcover. 

And behold among the fimple ones, | difterned among the 

youths a young man void of underftanding. Prov. vii. 7. 
2. To judge; to have knowledge of. 

What doth better become wifdom than to dijcern what is 

worthy the loving ? Sidney, b. ii. 
Docs any here know mc? This is not Lear : i 

Does Lear walk thus, fpeak thus? Where are his eyes? 

Either his motion weakens, or his difternings 

Are lethargicd. Shate/peare’s King Lear. 

You fhould be rul'd and led 
By fome difcretion, that di/cerns your flate 
Better than you yourfelf. Shakefpcare’s king Lear. 
3. To diftinguifh. 

To difcern fuch buds as are fit to produce bloffoms, from 
fuch as will difplay themfelves but in leaves, is no difficult 
matter. Boyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 
They follow virtue for reward, to-day 5 

To-morrow vice, if fhe give better pay : 

We are fo good, or bad, juft at a price ; 

For nothing elfe difcerns the virtue or vice. 

To Disce’rn. v.n. ‘To make diftinétion. 

Great part of the country was abandoned to the fpoils of 
the foldiers, who not troubling themfelves to dij/cern between 
a fubject and a rebel, whilft their liberty lafted, made indif- 
ferently profit of both. Hayward. 

The cuftom of arguing on any fide, even againft our per- 
fuafions, dims the undeiftanding, and makes it by degrees 
lofe, the faculty of difcerning between truth and talfhocd. Locke. 

Disce’RNER. n. f. [from difccrn ] 
1, Difcoverer; he that defcrtes. 
*T was faid they faw but one; and no dijcerner 
Durft wag his tongue in cenfure. Shate/>. Henry VII. 
2, Judge; one that has the power of diftinguifhing, ` 

He was a great obferver and aijcerner ot mens natures and 
humours, and was very dextrous in complisnce, where he 
found it ufeful. - Clarendon, b. viii. 

How unequal difcerners of truth there are, and eafily ex- 
pofed unto crrour, will appear by their unquaiified intel- 
leCtuals. Brown's Vulgar Errours, bai. t 3 

DISCERNIBLE. adj. [from difern.] Difcoverable; perceptible 
diftinguifbable ; apparent. - 
t 


Shakefp. Tempeft. 


Ben. Jobn on. 


Is is indeed a fin of fo grofs, fo formidable a bulk, thut 
there needs no help of opticks to render it difvernibley and 
therefore I need not farther expatiate on it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

All this is eafily difcernible by the ordinary difcourfes of t!:e 
underftanding. South's Sermon. 

Discr/RNIBLENESS. 7. f. [from difernible.]  Vifiblenets. 
DiscE'RNIBLY. adv. [from difcernible.]  Perceptibly ; Yppa- 
rently. 

Confider what doétrines are infufed difcernibly among Chrif- 
tians, moft apt to obftruct or interrupt the Chriftian life. Ham. 

Disck/RNING. participial adj. [ from dijcern. ] Judicious; 
knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm enthufiafts, 
but by cooler and more d: fcerning heads. 
DISCE'RNINGLY. adu. [Irom difterning.] 

tionally; acutely. 

Thefe two errours Ovid has moft difcerningly avoided. Garth. 

DISCE'RNMENT. n.f. [irom difcern.) Judgment; power of 
diftinguifhing. 

A reader that wants di,cernment, loves and admires the cha- 
racters and actions of men in a wrong place. freeho der. 

To DISCE'RP. v.a. [difcerfo, Latin ] ‘To tear in pieces; to 
break ; to deftroy by feparation of its parts. Did. 
— DISCE'RPTIBLE adj. [from difcerp.) Frangible ; {-parable; 
liable to be deftroyed by the difunion of its parts. 
What is moft denfe, and lealt porous, will be moft cohe- 
rent and leaft di/cerprible. Gian: il es Scepf. 
Matter is moveable, this immoveable; matter aticerp- 
| tible, this indifcerptible. Miore’s Div. Dialogues. 
Discerprisi'iiry. x. f. [from difterptible.] Liablenefs to be 
deftroyed by difunion of parts. 
DISCE'RPTION, n. f. [from difcerp.} The a& of pulling to 
. pieces, or deftroying by difuniting the parts. 
To DISCHA’RGE. v. a. [d:feharger, French. } 
1. Todifburden ; to exonerate; to free from anyJoad or incon- 
venience. 
How rich in humble poverty is he, 

Who leads a quict country life ; 

Difcharg’d of bufinefs, void of ftrife. Dryden. 

When they have taken a degree, and are confequently grown 
a burden to their friends, who now think themfelves fully ai/- 
charged, they get into orders as foon as thcy can. Swift. 

2. To unload; to difembark. 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the place that thou 

fhalt appoint me, and will caufe them to be di/charged.1 Ki. v. 
3. To throw off any thing collected or accumulated; to give 
vent to any thing ; to let fly. It is ufed of any thing violent, 
or fudden. 


Atterbury's Sermons. 


Judicioufly ; ra- 


Mounting his eyes, 
He did difcharge ahorrible oath. Skakefpeares Henry VIIL. 
3 Infected minds, 

To their deaf pillows will di/charge their fecrets. Sh. Mach. 
Nor were thofe bluft’ring brethren left at large, 

On feas and fhores their fury to difcharge. Dryden's Ovid. 
Soon may kind heav’n a fure relief provide ; 

Soon may your fire di/charge the vengeance duc, 

And all your wrongs the proud oppreflors rue. Pepe’s Odyffiy. 
Difcharge thy fhafts; this ready bofom rend. Pepe’s Stat. 

4. To unload a gun. 

A conceit runneth abroad, that there fhould be a white 
powder, which will di/charge a piece without noife. Bacon. 

The galleys alfo did oftentimes, out of their prows, dif- 
charge their great pieces againft the city. Knolies’s Hiflory. 

We difcharged a piftol, and had the found returned upon us 
fifty-fix times, though the air was foggy. Addifon on Italy. 

5. loclear a debt by payment. 

= Death of one perfon can be paid but once, 
And that fhe has di/charged. Shake/peare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
A grateful mind, 
By owing, owes not, but ftill pays ; at once 
Indebted, and difcharg’d. “Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
Now to the horrors of that uncouth place, 

He paflage begs with unregarded pray’r ; 

And wants two farthings to di/charge his fare. Dryd. Juven. 

When foreign trade imports more than our commodities 
will pay for, we contract debts beyond fea ; and thofe are paid 
with money, when they will not take our goods to di/charge 

them. Locke. 

é. To fend away a creditor by payment. 

If he had 

The prefent money to di/charge the Jew, 

He would not take it. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

7. To fet free from obligation. 

4 If one man’s fault could ai/charge another man of his duty, 
there would be no place left for the common offices of fo- 
ciety. L’Eftrange. 

8. Toclear from an accufation or crime; to abfolve. 

They wanted not reafons to be difc'arged of all blame, 
who are confefled to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teftimony ; in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 

~ hitherto been eftcemed to be fmall. Hooker, b.v. f.27. 
oy are imprudent enough to difcharge themfelves of this 

Vou. 
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blunder, by laying the contradiction at Virgil's door. Driden. 
a. To pertorm; to execute. 
llad 1 a hundred tongues, a wit fo large, 
As could their hundred offices dijcharge, 
to. To put away; to obliterate > to deilroy, 
It is done by little and tittle, and with many efiays; but 
ail this difcharget) not the wonder  Bacows Natural Miflary. 
Trial would alfo be made in herbs poifonous and purga- 
tive, whofe ill quality perhaps may be dijcharged, or attem- 
pered, by fetting Itronter poifons or purgatives by them. Hac. 
tt. Po divelt of any office or employment; to difmifs from 
fervice 
12. To difmifs ; to releafe ; to fend away from any bufinefs or 
appointment. 
Dijcharze your pow’rs unto their fevera) counties. Shake/. 
When Cæfar would have difcharged the fenate, in regard of 
fome ill prefages, and efpeci-lly a dream of Calphurnia, this 
man |ftcd him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling 
him, he hoped he would not difinifs the fenate ’till his wife 
had dreamed a better dream. Bacon, kffay 28: 
To Discua‘rce. v.n. ‘Io dilimin itfelf; tobreak up. 
‘The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not di/charge. 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


Drvden’s Fubes. 


DiscHa’rGe. n. f. [trom the verb.] 
r Vent; explofion; emifion. 

As the heat of ail fprings is owing to fubterraneous fire, 
fo wherever there are any extraordinary difcharges of this 
fire, there alfo are the neighbouring fprings hotter than or 
dinary. Voodward. 

2.. Matter vented. 

‘The hemorrhage being ftopped, the next occurrence is a 

thin ferous di/charge. Sharp’s Surgery. 
. Difruption; evanefcence. : 

Mark the discharge of the little cloud upon glafs or gems, 
or blades of fwords, and you {hall fee it ever break up firft in 
the fkirts, and lait in the middle. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

4. Difmiflion from an office. 
5+ Releate trom an obligation or penalty. 
He warns 

Us, haply too fecure of our difcharge 

From penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 

Some days. Ausiton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1. 196. 

6. Abfolution from a crime. 

The text expreffes the found eftate of the confcience, not 
barely by its not accufing, but by its not condemning us 3 
which word imports properly an acquittance or di/charge of a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe. South's Serinons. 

7. Ranfom ; price of ranfom. 
O, all my hopes defeated 
To free him hence! But death, who fets all free, 
Hath paid his ranfom now and full difcharge. Ailt. Agoni/?. 
8. Performance ; execution. 

The obligations of hofpitality and proteétion are fo facred, 

that nothing can abfolve us from the di/charge of thofe duties. 
L’Eftvange, Fable 149. 


WwW 


9. An acquittance from a debt. 
10. Exemption; privilege. 
There is no di/charge in that war, neither fhall wickednefs 
deliver thofe that are given to it. Eccl. viii. 8. 
DISCHA'RGER. n. f. [from difcharge.] 
1. He that difcharges in any manner. 
2. He that fires a gun. 
To abate the bombulation of gunpowder a way is promifed 
by Porta, by borax and butter, which he fays will make it fo 


go off, as fcarccly to be heard by the ai/charger. Brown. 
Disei'xet. adj. [ difcinétus, Latin. ] Ungirded; loofely 
drefled, Dia. 


To Disci’'np. v.a. [difeinds, Latin.] To divide; to cut in 
pieces 

We found feveral concretions fo feft, that we could eafily 
difcind them betwixt our fingers. Boyie. 

DISCIPLE. m/. [difcipuius, Latin] A {cholar; one that pro- 
fefles to reccive in{tructions from another. 

He rebuked di/ciples, who would call for fire from heaven 
upon whole cities, for the neglect of a few. King Charles. 

The commemorating the death of Chrift, is the profeffing 
ourfelves the di/ciples of the crucified Saviour; and that en- 
gageth us to take up his crofs and follow him. Hammond. 

A young di/cipie fhould behave himfelf fo well, as to gain 
the aftcétion and the ear of his inftructor. Watts. 

To Disci'pie. v. a. [from the noun.}] To punifh; to difci- 
pline. “This word is not in ufe 
She, bitter penance, with an iron whip, 
Was wont him to di/érple every day. Spenf. Fat. Queen, 
Discr'presnrp. x. /. [from aifeiple.} The ftate or function of 
a difciple, or follower of a matter. 

That to which juftification is promifed, is certainly the 
giving up of the whole foul intirely unto Chrift, undertakin 
difciplefhip upon Chrilt’s terms. Ha:nmond’s Pratt. Catech. 

Discrpu/NABce. adj [difciplinabilis, Lat.) Capable of inftruc- 
tion; capable of improvement by difcipline and learning, 
7 A DIscIPLI NABLENESS, 


DIS 


DiscipLi/NABLENESS. n.f. [from difciplinatle.] Capacity of 
inltruction ; qualification for improvement by cducation and 
dilcipline 

We find in animals, efpecially fome of them, as foxcs, 
dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not only perception, phan- 
taly, and memory, common to molt, if not all animals, but 
fomething of fagacity, providence, and ai/ciplinablenc/s. Hare. 

Discipeina’atan, adj. [from difcipline.] Pertaining to dif- 
cipline. 

What eagernels in difciplinarian uncertainties, when the 
love of God and our neighbour, evangelical unqucftionables, 
are neglected. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

Discirtina‘rian. n fo [dijeijlina, Latin.] 

1. One who rules or teaches with great itrictnefs ; onc who 
allows no deviation from ftated rules. 

2. A tollower of the prefbyterian fect, fo called from their per- 
petual clamour about difcipline. - 

They draw thofe, thar diflent, into diflike with the ftate, as 
puritans, or di/crplinarians, Sanderf. Pax. Eccl. 

Disci/PLinARy. adj. [difcip‘ina, Latin.] Pertaining to difci- 
pline ; relating to a regular courfe of education. 

Thefe are the ftudies, wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to bettow their time in a di/ciplixary way. Milton. 

DVSCIPLINE. 2. f. [difciplina, Latin. } 

1. Education; inftruction; the act of cultivating the mind ; 
the act of forming the manners. 

T'he cold of the northern parts is that which, without aid 
of difuipline, doth make the bodics hardeft, and the courage 
warmett. Bacon, Effay 59. 

They who want that fenfe of difcipline, hearing, are alfo- 
by confequence deprived of fpeech. Holder's Lvements of Speech. 


It muft be contefled, it is by the affiftance of the eye and ` 


the ear efpecially, which are called the fenfes of difcit-line, that 
our minds are furnithed with various parts of knowledge. /Vatts. 
2. Rule of government; order; method of government. 
They hold, that from the very apoftles time ’till this pre- 
fent age, wherein yourfelves imagine ye have found out a 
right pattern of found difcipline, there never was any time fafe 
tu be tollowed. Hooker, Preface. 
As we are to believe for ever the articles of evangelical 
doétrine, fo the precepts of di/citlize we are, in like fort, bound 
for cver to obferve. Hooker, b. iii. f. 10. 
While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral di/cipline, 
‘  Let’s be no ftoicks. 
3. Military regulation. ' 
This opens all your viétories in Scotland, 
Your difcipline in war, wifdom in peace. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
4. A ftate of fubjection. 
The moft perfeét among us, who have their paffions in the 
beft difcipline, are yet obliged to be conftantly on their guard. 


Rogers, Sermon 13. 


Shake/peare. 


5. Any thing taught; art; fcience. 

Art may be faid to overcome and advance nature in thefe 
mechanical di/e:plines, which, in this refpect, are much to be 
preterred, Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

6. Punifhment; chaftifement ; correction. 

A lively. cobler kicked and fpurred while his wife was car- 
rying him, and had fcarce pafled a day without giving her the 
dijcipline of the ftrap. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 499. 

To Di/scrPpLine. v.a. [from the noun] 
1. To educate; to inftru€t; to bring up. 

We are wife enough to begin when they are very young, 
and di/cisline betimes thofe other creatures we would make 
ufcful and good for fomewhat. Locke. 

‘They were with care prepared and di/ciplined for confir- 
mation, which they could not arrive at, ’till they were found 
upon examination to have made a fufficient progrefs in the 
knowledge of Chriftianity.  4ddifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

2. To regulate; to keep in order. 
They look to us, as we fhould judge of an army of well 
dilciplincd foldiers at a diftance. Derham's Afira Theology. 
3- To punifh ; to correct; to chattife. 
4. To reform; to redrefs. 
The law appear’d imperfect, and but giv’n 

With purpofe to refign them in fuil time 

Up to a better covenant, difcipiin’d 

From fhadowy types to truth, from flefh to fpirit. Milton. 

To Discia‘im. v.a. [dis and claim.) To difown; to deny 
any knowledge of; to retract any union with ; to abrogate ; 
to renounce. 

You cowardly rafcal! nature difla‘ms all fhare in thee: a 
taylor made thce. Shake|peare’s King Lear. 

He calls the gods to witnefs their offence ; 
Difclains the war, aflerts his innocence. Drydens 4n. b. vii. 
Let crooked ftecl invade 

The lawlefs troops which difcipline di/claim, 

And their fuperfluous growth with rigour tame. Dryd. Firg. 
_ We find our Lord, on all occafions, difclarming all preten- 
ons to a temporal kingdom. Rigers, Sermon Q. 

Very few, among thofe who profefs thenfelves Chriftians, 
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DIS 
difown the authority, or 


- difeldim all concern for their fouls, 
Rogers, Sermoi ige 


renounce the expectations of the gofpel. 
Discaa‘imer. n. f. [from difclaim. ] 
t. One that difclaims, difowns, or renotinces. 
2. [In law.] A plea containing an exprefs denial or refufal. Cowel, 
To Discio'sk w. a. [difeludo, Latin; dis and chofe. ] i 
1. To uncover; to produce from a ftate of latitancy to open 
view. 
In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 
Thofe iceds of fire their fatal birth dt/clofe ; d 
And firlt few fcate’ring fyarks about were blown, 
Eig with che flames that to our ruin rofe? Drjd. Ann. Mr. 
‘Then carth and ocean various forms difeefee Dryden 

The fhells beinz broken, itruck off, and gone, the ftone 

included in them is thereby ai/e/ofed and fet at liberty. Woodu: 
Qe © hatch 9 tO Open: k 

[tis reported by the ancients, that the oftrich layeth her 

eggs under fand, where the heat of the fun di/clejeth them. Bac. 
3. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is fecret. * 

‘There may be a reconciliation, except for upbraiding, or 
pride, or difclofng of fecrets, or a treacherous wourd; for 
from thefe things every friend will depart. — Lvcclu/. xxii. 22. 

If I difclofe my pafon, 

Our friendfhip’s at an end; if I conceal it, 

The world will call me falte. Addifen’s Cato. 
Discro’ser. n. f. [from difelo/e.] One that reveals or difeovers. 
Discro/sure. n. f. [from dijelefe.] 

1. Difcovery ; production into view. 
The producing of cold is a thing very worthy the inquifi- 
tion, both for the ufe and difilojure of caufes. Bac. Nat. Hifl. 

2. Act of revealing any thing fecret. 

After fo happy a marriage between the king and her daugh=— 
ter, blefed with iffue male, fhe was, upon a fudden mutabi- 
lity and difclofure of the king’s mind, feverely handled. Lacan. 

Disccrora’tion. n. f. [from difco our. ] 
1. The aét of changing the colour; the act of ftaining. 
2. Change of colour; ftain; dic. 

Ina depravation of the humours from a found fate to what 
the phyficians call by a general name of a cacochymy, {pots » 
and difcolorations of the fkin are figns of weak fibres. Arbuth. 

To DISCO‘LOUR. v.a. [decoloro, Latin] To change from 
the natural hue; to ftain. 
Many a widow’s hufband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the difcolour’d earth.  Shake/p. K. John. 
Drink water, either pure; or but d:/coloured with malt. Temp. 
Sufpicious and fantaftical {urmife, f 

And jealoufy with jaundice in her eyss, 

Difcolouring all fhe view’d. Dryden. 

He who looks upon the foul through its outward actions, 

` fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to di:/colour 
and pervert the object, Addifon’s Spetatcr, N°. 257. 
Have a care lcft fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fcience, fo prevail over your mind as to dz/colour all your 
. ideas. Batts. 
To DISCO'MFIT. «v.a. [defconfire, Fr. fconfiggere, Ital. as if 
from difconfizere, Latin.) To defeat; to conquer; to van- 
quifli; to overpower; to fubdue; to beat; to overthrow. 
Fight againft that monftrous rebel, Cade, 

Whom, fince, I heard to be asf-omfied. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Jofhua difco:nfited Amelek and his people with the edge 
of the fword. Exod. xvii. *l 3. 

He, fugitive, declin’d fuperior ftrength ; 

Dijcomfited, purfu'd, in the fad chace 

Ten thoufand ignominious fall. Philips. 

While many of my gallant countrymen are employed in 
purfuing rebels, half di/‘omfited through the confcioufnefs of 
their guilt, I fhall labour to improve thofe victories to the good 
of my fellow fubjects. Addifon’s Freeh:lder, N°. 16. 

Disco’MFiT. n.f. [from the verb.] Defeat; rout; overthrow. 
Fly you muft: incurable ai/comfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our prefent party. Sheke/. H. VI. 
Dagon muft ftoop, and fhaii ere long receive 

Such a difcomfit, as {hall quite defpoil him 

Of all thefe boafted trophies. Milton’s Agoniftes, l. 468. 
Disco/mFiruRE. n.f. [from dijcomfit.] Defeat; lots of battles 

rout; ruin; overthrow. 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of lofs, of flaughter, and d:fexmfiture. Shatef. Henry VI. 

Behold, every man’s {word was again{t his fellow, and 
there was a very great di/comfiture. i Sa. xiv. 20. 

What a defeat and d:/compirure is it to a man, when he 
comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all falfe metal Gov. Tongue. 

He fent his angels to fight for his people; and the ai/conifi- 
ture and flaughters of great holts, is attributcd to their afiitt- 
ance. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Disco/Mrort. n.f. [dis and comfort.] Uneatineis; forrow; 
melancholy ; gloom. 
‘This himfelf did forefee, and therefore armed his church, 
to the end they migit fuftain it without difcomifort. Hooker. 
Difomfort guides my tongue, a 
And bids me fpcak of nothing but defpair. Shatef Rich. II. 
In 
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In folitude there is not only difcomfort, but weaknets alfo. Sou. 
To Disco’mror?. v.a. [from the noun.] To gricve; to 
fadden ; to deject. 
Her champion went away difc:mforted as much as dif- 
comfitcd. Sidney- 
His funeral fhall not be in our camp, 
Left it diftomfort us. Shakejpeare’s Fuiius Cæfar. 
DISCO'MFORTABLE. 7. /. [from difcomfort.] 
1. Onc that is melancholy and refufes comfort. 
Difcomfortable coulin, know'it thou nor, 
That when the fearching eye of heav’n is hid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world. Shake/. R. II. 
2. That caufes fadnefs. 
What! did that help poor Dorus, whofe eyes could carry 
. unto him no other news but difcomfiriable ? Sidney. 
* To Discomms#'ND. v.a. [dis and commend.} To blamc; to 
cenfure; to mention with difapprobation. 
Abfolutely we cannot di/commend, we cannot abfolutely ap- 
_ . prove, either willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. Hooker. 
Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray, 
And you, that difcommend it, mend the play. Denham. 
Neither do I di/commend the lofty ftile in tragedy, which is 
. naturally pompous and magnificent. Dryd. Span. Fry. Dedicat. 
DiscOMME'NDABLE. adj. [from difcommend ] Blameable; 
cenfurable; deferving blame. 
Pufillanimity is, according to Ariftotle’s morality, a vice 
very difcomniendable. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


* Discomme’NDABLENEss. 7. f. [from difcommendable.] Blame- 


ablenefs; Jiablencfs to cenfure. DET. 
DiscoMMENDa’110N. x. f. [from difcommend.] Blame; re- 

proach ; cenfure. 

Tully affigns three motions, whereby, without any dif om- 

_ mendation, a man might be drawn to become an acculer of 
others. - Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

DiscomMe’npeER. 7. f. [from difcommend.] One that difcom- 
mends; a difpraifer. 

To Discommo’DE. v.a. [ais and commode, French.) To put 
to inconvenience; to moleft; to incommode. 

Discommo’pious. adj. [from difcommede. ] 
troublefome; unpleafing. 

So many thoufand foldiers, unfit for any labour or other 
trade, muft either feek fervice and employment abroad, which 
may be dangerous, or elfe employ themfelves here at home, 
which may be di/commodious. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Discommo’piTy. n.f. [from difcommode.] Inconvenience; 
difadvantage; hurt; mifchief, 

~ We fpeak now of ufury, how the difcommodities of it may 

be beft avoided, and the commodities retained: or how in the 

balance of commodities and di/cemmodities, the qualities of 
ufury, are to be reconciled. Bacon. 

It is better that a fhip fhould be preferved with fome dif- 
commodity to the failors, than that, the failors being in health, 
the fhip fhould perifh. Hayward. 

To DISCOMPO'SE. v.a. [decompofer, French. ] 
1. Todiforder; to unfettle. 

The debate upon the felf-denying ordinance had raifed 
many jealoufies, and di/compofed the confidence that had for- 
merly been between many of them. Clarendon, b. viii, 

2. To ruffle; to diforder. 
Now Betty from her mafter’s bed had flown, 
And foftly ftole to ai/compo/e her own. 
3. To difturb the temper; to agitate by perturbation. 
No more, dear mother: ill in death it fhows, 
A Your peace of mind by rage to difcompofe. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 
4. To offend ; to fret ; to vex. : 

Men, who poflefs all the advantages of life, are in a ftate 
where there are many accidents to diforder and dijcompo/e, but 
few to pleafe them. Swift. 
5. To difplace; to difcard. mpiut a) 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely fufpicious, he 
never put down or di/compofed a counfellor, or near fervant. Pac, 

Discompo’sure. n.f. [from difcompsfe.] Diforder; pertur- 
bation. 

He threw him(clf upon his bed, lamenting with much paf- 
fion, and with abundance of tears; and continued in this 
melancholick difcompofure of mind many days. Clareidon, 

To Disconce’RT. v.a. [dis and concert. ] 
1. To unfettle the mind ; to difcompofe. 
You need not provoke their fpirits by outrages: a carclefs 
gefture, a,word, or a look, is enough to di/concert them. Collier. 
2. To break a fcheme; to defeat a machination. 
Disconro/rMity. n. f. [dis and confirmity.] Want of agree- 
ment; inconfiftency. 

Lies arife from errour and miftake, or malice and forgery ; 
they confift in the difagreement and difconformity betwixt the 
fpeech and the conception of the mind, or the conceptions of 

= the mind and the things themfelves, or the fpeech and the 
things. Hakewiil on Providence. 

Disconcru'iry. n f. [dis and cougruity.) Ditagreement; in- 
confiftency. 

There is want of capacity in the thing, to fultain fuch a 


Inconvenient ; 


Swift. 


DIS 
duration from. the intrinfical difcongrurty of the one to the 
other. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Disco'NsoLATE. adi, [dis and confole.] Without comfort; 
hopelels ; forrowful; melancholy. 
Sec Cafius all dt/confolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
If patiently thy bidding they obey, 
Difinifs theim not difconjolate. Milton s Paraaife Loft, b. xi. 
The ladies and the knights, no fhelter nigh, 

Were dropping wet, @:/ean/clate and wan, 

And through their thin array receiv’d the rain. Dryden. 

‘The moon reflects the funbeams to us, and fo, by illumi- 
nating the air, takes away in fome meafure the difcon/olate 
darknefs of our winter-nights. Ray on the Creation. 

Disco/nsoLaTELy. adv. [from difconfolate.] 1n a difconfolate 
manner ; comfortlelly. 
Disco/NsoLateness. n. f. [ from difconfolate.] The flate of 
being difcontulate. 
Discontent. n.f: [dis and content. ] Want of content; 
uneafinefs at the prefent ftate. 
1 fee your brows full of difcontent, 
Your hearts of forrows, and your eyes of tears. Shake/peare. 
Not that thcir pleafures caus’d her difcon‘ent 
She figh’d, not that they ftay'd, but that fhe went. 
DisconTe/NT. adj. [dis and content. ] 
ftate ; diffatished. 

They were of their own nature circumfpect and flow, dif- 
countenanced and di/content, and thofe the earl fingled as 
fitteft for his purpofe. Hayward. 

To Disco’nTENT. v.a. [from the noun.] To diffatisfy; to 
make uneafy at the prefent {tate. 
I know a difcontented gentleman, 
Whofe humble means match not his haughty fpirit. Shakef. 
The difcontented now are only they 
Whofe crimes before did your juft caufe betray. Dryden. 
DisconreENTED. participial adj. [from difcontent.] Uneafy ; 
chearlefs ; malevolent. 


Pope. 
Uneafy at the prefent 


Let us know 
What will tie up your di/contented {word ? Shak. Aut. ard Cl. 
Thefe arc, beyond comparifon, the two greatcft evils in 


this world, a difcafed body and a di/contented mind. Tallotfon. 
The goddefs, with a drjcontented air, 
Seems to rejeét him, though fhe grants his pray’r. Foe. 


DisconTE’NTEDNEsS. n. f. [from difcontented.} Uncafinefs ; 
want of eafe; diflatisfaction. 

A beautiful but of Alexander the Great, cafts up his face 
to heaven with a noble air of grief, or dt/contentcdne/s in his 
looks. Addifon’s Travels. 

DisconTe’NTMENT. n. f. [ froin difcontent. ] ‘The ftate of 
being difcontented ; uneafinefs. 

Thefe are the voices that fill them with general dijcontent- 
ment, as though the bofom of that famous church, wherein 
they live, were more noifome than any dungeon. Hooker. 

Certainly the politick and artificial nourifhing and enter- 
taining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is 
one of the beft antidotes againit the poifon of difcontentments. 

Bacon, Effay 16. 
Discontinuance. n. f. [from difcontinue. | 
1. Want of cohcfion of parts; want of union of one part with 
another ; difruption. 9 

The ftillicides of water, if there be enough to follow, will 
draw themfelves into a fmall thread, becaufe they will not dif- 
continue; but if there be no remedy, then. they caft them- 
felves into round drops, which is the figure that faveth the 
body moft from di;continuance. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

2. Ceflation; intermifion. 

Let us confider, whether our approaches to him are fweet 
and refrefhing, and if we are uneafy under any long difconti- 
nuance of our converfation with him, Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. [In the common law.] An interruption or breaking off; as 
difcontinuance of pofleffion, or difcontinuance of procefs.. The 
etfect of dif/continuance of poffeflion is, that a man may not 
enter upon his own land or tenement alienated, whatfoever 
his right be unto it, or by his own authority ; but muft feek 
to recover pofleffion by law. The effect of di/continuance of 
plea is, that the inftance may not be taken up again, but bya 
new writ to begin the fuit afrefh. Cowel. 

DisconTinua’Tion. n.f. [from difcontinue.] » Difruption of 
continuity ; breach of union of parts; difruption ; feparation. 

Upon any difcontinuation of parts, made either by bubbles 
or by fhaking the glafs, the whole mercury falls. Newt. Opt. 

To Discontinue. v.a. [difcontinuer, French. ] 

1. To lofe the cohefion of parts; to fuffer feparation or difrup- 
tion.of fubftance. 

All bodies, duétile and tenfile, as m:tals that will be drawn 
into wires; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn, or 
thread, have in them the appetite of not difertinuing ftrong, 
which maketh them follow the force that pulleth them out; 
and yet fo as not to difontinue or forfake their own body. Bac. 

2. To loferan eftablithed or prefcriptive cuftom. 

Thyfelf {halt di/esntinuc' from thine heritage that I gave 

thee, and I will caufe thec to ferve thine enemies. Fer. xvii. 4. 


To 
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To Disconti’nur. va: To leave off; to ceate any practice 
or habit. 
Twenty puny lies PH tell 

That men thall twear I’ve difcontinued {chool 

Above a twelvemonth, Sh:kefpeare. 

Examine thy cultoms of dict, feep, exercife, apparel, and 
the like, and try, in any thow fhale judge hurtful, to di/continue 
it by little and little; but fo, as if thou And any inconvenience 
by the change, thou come back to it again. Bacon’s Effoys. 

2. ‘To break off ; to interrupt. 

There is that property, in all letters, of aptnefs to be con- 
joined in fyllables and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one {top or figure to another, that they mo- 
dify and difcriminate the voice, without appearing to edifon- 
tinue it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Discontinuity. n. f [dis and continuity.] Difunity of 
parts; want of cohefion. 

That this di/continuity of parts is the principal caule of the 
opacity of bodies, will appear by confidering that opaque fub- 
{tances become tran{parent by filling their pores with any 
fubftance of equal, or almoft equal denfity with their 
parts, Newton O; te 

DIscONVE’NIENCE w». f [dis and convenience.) Incon- 
gruity ; difagreement ; oppofiticn of nature. 

Fear arifeth many times out of natural antipathies of na- 
ture, but in thefe difconveniences of nature deliberation hath 
no place at all. Praimbails Anfwer to Hobbs. 

DISCORD. n. f. [difecriia, Latin ] 
1. Difagreement; oppofition; mutual anger ; reciprocal oppug- 
nancy. 
Sce what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heav’n finds means to kill your joys with love ! 

And I, for winking at your difcords too, 

Y Have loft.a brace of kinfinen Shakeft. Rom. and Ful. 
Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 

And hark what di/ord follows; cach thing mee’s 

In meer oppugnancy. Shake/p. Troil. and Creff: 

He is a falfe witnefs that fpeaketh lies, and that foweth dif- 
card among brethren. Prov. vi. 19. 

2. Difference, or contrariety of qualitics. 
Difcord, like that of mufic’s various parts, 

Difccrd that makes the harmony of hearts ; 

Difcord that only this difpute fhall bring, 

Who beft fhall love the duke and ferve the king. Dryd Ep. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canft not fee; 

All diford, harmony not underf{tood ; 

All partial evil, univerfal good. Popes Effay on Man. 

3- [In mufic.] Sounds not of themfelves pleafing, but neceflary 
to be mixed with others. 

Tt is found alone that doth immediately and incorporeally 
affect moft ; this is moft manifeft in mufic, and concords and 
difeords in mufic: for all founds, whether they be fharp or 
fiat, if they be fweet, have a roundnefs and equality; and if 
they be harfh, are unequal: for a dife rd itfelf is but a harfh- 
nefs of divers founds meeting. Bacon's N. #.if?. Part I. p- 400. 

It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 

Straining harfh difcords and unpleafing fharps. Shake/p. 

How doth mufic amaze us, when of dije.rds fhe mak- 
eth the fweeteft harmony ? Pracham. 

To Dr'scorD. v.n. [difcordo, Latin] ‘To difagrec; not to 
fuit with. 

Sounds do difturb and alter the one the other; fometimes 
the one drowning the other, and’ making it not heard; fome- 
times the one jarring and difcording with the other, and mak- 
ing a confufion, Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 227. 

Disco’Rpance. } n f. [from diferd ] Difagreement; op- 
Disco RDANCY. Ý pofition; inconfiftency. 
Disco'RDANT. adj. [dsfcordan:, Latin.] 
r. Inconfiftent ; at variance with itfelf. 

Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear, 

But cloge’d with guilt, the joy was unfincere ; 

So various, fo difcordant is the mind, 

That in our will a different will we find. 

2. Oppofite ; contrarious. 

The difcordant attraction of fome wandering comets would 
certainly diftract and diforder the harmony of the motions and 
revolutions of the planets, if they approached too near them. 

Cheyne’s Phil Princip. 


Dryden. 


3. Incongruous; not conformable. 

Hither confcience is to be referred, if by a comparifon of 
things done with the rule there be a confonancy, then follows 
the fentence of approbation ; if di/cordant from it, the fentence 
of condemnation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Disco’apantry. adv. [from difcordant.] 
1. Inconfiftently ; in difagrecment with itfclf. 
2. In difagreement with another. . 

Two ftrings of a: mufical inftrument being ftruck together, 
making two noifes that arrive at the ear at the fame time as to 
fenfe, yield a found differing from either of them, and as it 
were compounded of both; infomuch, that if thcy be difor- 
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dantly tuned, though cach of them ftruck apart, would yield a 
pleafing found; yet being ftruck together, they make a harfh 
and troublefome noife. Boyle on Colcurs. 
3. Peevifhly ; in a contradiQious manner. : 
To Disco ver. v.a [defecuorir, French; dis and cover.} 
1. To fhew; to difclofe ; to bring to light. 
Go draw afide the curtains, and dif-over 


The feveral cafkets to this noble prince. Sb. Merch. of > 


He difcovercth deep things out of darknefs, and bringeth out 
to light the fhadow of death. Job xii. 22. 
2. To make known. = 
We will pafs over unto thofe men, and we will aifcover 
ourfelves unto them. 
3. To find cut; to efpy. 


He fha!l never by any alteration in me difcover my know- 
Popes Letters 


ledge of his miftake. 
DIsScCO'VERABLE adj. [from aifcover.] 
r. That which may be found out. 


That mineral matter which is fo fparingly and difperfedly ` 


intermixcd with the common and terreftrial matter, as not to 
be «ifcoverable by human induftry; or if difcoverable, dif- 
fufed and fcattered amongft the craficr and more unprofitable 
matter, can never be feparated. Woolw. Nat. Hifl. 

Revelation may effert two things to be joined, whofe con- 

nection or agreement is not d /coveradle by reafon, Malt: s Log. 
2. Apparent; expo’ed to view. j 

T'hey were deceived by Satan, and that not in an invifible 
fituation, but in an open and diftoverubie apparition, that is, 
in the form of a ferpent. Brown’s Vulg. Err. b i.c. 6. 

It is concluded by aftronomers, that the atmofphere of the 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a perpetual and unifarm 
ferenity; becaufe nothing dijesverable in the lunar furface is 
ever covered and abfconded by the interpofition of any clouds 
or mitts. Bentley's Serm. 

Tisco’verer. x. / [from dfover.] 
1. One that finds any thing not known before; a finder out. 

If more be found cut, they will not recompence the dif 
coverer’s pains, but will be fitter to be cat out.  Flo.der’s ÈL 

Places receive appeilations according to the language of the 
difisverer, from obfervations made upon the people. Notes on Od. 

The Care of Good Hope was doubled in thofe early times; 
and that the Portuguefe were not the firft di/coverers of that 
Navigation. Arbuthnst on Cain. 

An old maiden gentlewoman is the greateft dijcoverer of 
judgments; fhe can tell you what fin it was that fet fuch a 
man’s houfe on fire. Add. Spet?. N°. 483. 

2. A fcout ; one who is put to defcry the pofture or number of 
an enemy; fpeculator. 
Here ftand, my lords, and fend d'fcoverers forth, 

To know the numbers of our enemies. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 

Dr co'very. n. f. [from difcover.} 
1. The act of finding any thing hidden. 
Of all who fince have us’d the open fea, 
Than the bold Englifh none more fame have won; 
Beyond the year, and out of heaven’s high way, 
They make di/coveries where they fee no fun. Dryd. A. AF 
2. The act of revealing or difclofing any fecret. 
W hat muft I hold a candle to my fhame? 

They in themfelves, good footh, are too too light. 

Why ’tis an office of dife:very, love, 

And I fhould be obfcur’d. Shake/p. Merih of Venice. 

Things that appeared amiable by the light of this world, 
appear of a different odious hue in the clear di/coveries of the 
next. South's Serm. 

It would be neceffary to fay fomething of the ftate to which 
the war hath reduced us; fucha difcovery ought to be made as 
late as poftible. Swift, 

To Discou'nsEn. v. a. [dis and counfe] To diffuade; to 
give contrary advice. 
But him that palmer from that vanity, 
With temperate advice d'fcounfellea. Spenfir’s Fa. Oa. 
Discou'nt. n.f. [dis and count.) The fum refunded in a 
bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain quantity of cop- 
per money from Wood at a large dicount, and fell them as 
well as he could. Swi't’s Mifcel. 

To Discou'nr. v a. [from the noun.) To count back; to 
pay back again. 
My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death T pardon : 
My prayers and penance fhall diftount for thele, 
And beg of heav’n to charge the bill on ine. Drjd Don Seb. 
The farmers fpitefully combin’d, 

Force him to take his tithes in kind ; 

And Parvifol difcounts arrears, 

By bills for taxes and repairs. Swifts AL feel. 

To DISCOU’'N'TENANCE. v.a. [dis and countenance. | 
1. To difcourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to di/countenance any man who was 
willing to ferve them. Clarend:n, b. viii. 

The truly upright judge will always countenance right, and 
difcountenance Wrong. Atterlury's Serm 

2. Te 
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2.°To abafh ; to put to thame. 
W ifdom in difcourfe with her, 
Lofes difcountenanced, and like folly fhews. Milt. Par. Loft. 
He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though firft 


To offend; difcountenanc’d both, and difcompos’d. Milton. 
How would one look from his majeftic brow, 

Seated as on the top of virtue’s hill, 

Difeount’xance her defpis'd. Malton. 


DiscouNTENANCE. n.f. [dis and countenance.} Cold treat- 
ment; unfavourable afpect; unfriendly regard. 

He thought a little di/countenance upon thofe perfons would 
fupprefs that fpirit. Clarendon. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable foever, were {till 
attended with very apparent di/countenance. Clarendon, b. viii. 

In expectation of the hour of judgment, he patiently bears 
all the difficulties of duty, and the di/countenance he meets with 
from a wicked and prophane world. Rogers’s Serm. 

Discou'NTENANCER. n. f. [from difceuntenance.] One that 
difcourages by cold treatment; one that depreffes by unfriendly 
regard. 

Rumours of fcanda! and murmurs againft the king and his 
government, taxed him for a great taxer of his pcople and 
difcountenancer of his nobility. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

To DISCOU RAGE. v. a. [decourager, Fr. dis and courage.} 
1, Todeprefs ; to deprive of confidence ; to deject ; to daftardize. 

I might neither encourage the rebels infolence, nor dij- 
courage the proteftants loyalty and patience. K. Charles. 

The apoftle with great zeal di/courages too unreafonable a 
prefumption. Roger’s Serm. 

2. To deter; to fright from any attempt: with from before the 
thing. 

Wherefore difcourage ye the heart of the children of Ifrael 
from going over into the land? Numb. xxxii. 7. 

3. It is irregularly ufed by Temple, with to before the following 
word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, unlefs you 
deftroy them yourfelf, or di/courage them to ftay with you, 
by ufing them ill. Temples Mifcell. 

Discou’racer. n.f. [from difcourage.] One that impreffes 
diffidence and.terror. 

Moft men in years, as they are generally difcouragers of 
youth, are like old trees, which being paft bearing themfelves, 
will fuffer no young plants to flourifh beneath them. Pope. 

Discou’RAGEMENT. n. f. [from difcourage.} 
1. The act of deterring, or depreffing hope. 
2. Determent ; that which deters from any thing: 

Among other impediments of any inventions, it is 
none of the meaneft di/couragements, that they are fo gene- 
rally derided by common opinion. Wilkins’s Math. Miagn. 

The books read at fchools and colleges, are full of incite- 
ments to virtue, and @i/couragements from vice. Swift. 

3. The caufe of depreffion, or fear. 
To things we would have them learn, the great and only 
difcouragement is that they are called to them. Locke. 
DISCOU'RSE. 2. fi [difcours, Fr. difturfus, Latin. ] 
1. The aét of the underftanding, by which it pafles from pre- 
mifes to confequenccs. 

By reafon of that original weaknefs in the inftruments, 

without which the underftanding part is not able in this world 


x 


` 


= » by difcourfe to work, the very conceit of painfulnefs is a bridle 


to ftay us. Hocker, b. 1. f.7. 
Sure he that made us with fuch large difcourfe, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reafon 

To ruft in us unus’d. Shakefpeare, 

The third act of the mind is that which connects propofi- 
tions, and deduceth conclufions from them: and this the fchools 
call difcourfe; and we fhall not mifcall it, if we name it 
reafon. Glanv. Scepf. c. 13. 

2. Converfation ; mutual intercourfe of language; talk. 
He waxeth wifer than himfelf, more by an hour’s dif- 
courfe, than by a day’s meditation. Bacon’s Effays. 
In thy difcourfe, if thou defire to pleafe, 
All fuch is courteous, ufeful, new, or witty ; 
Ufefulnefs come by labour, wit by eafe, 
Courtefy grows in court, news in the city. 
The vanquifh’d party with the victors join’d, 
Nor wanted {weet difcour/e, the banquet of the mind. Dryd. 
3. Effufion of language; fpecch. 

Topical and fuperficial arguments, of which there is ftore 
to be found on both fides, filling the head with variety of 
thoughts, and the mouth with copious di/courfe, ferve only to 
amufe tbe underftanding and entertain company. Locke. 

4. Atreatife; a diflertation either written or uttered. 

The difcourfe here is about ideas, which, he fays, are real 
things, and fcen in God. Locke. 

Plutarch, in his difcourfe upon garrulity, commends the 
fidelity of the conipanions of Ulyfles. Pope’s Odyffey, Notes. 

To Discou’rse. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To converfe; to talk; to relate. 
How wert thou handled, being prifoner? 


Difcourfe, I px'ythee on this turret’s top. Shake/p. Hen IV. 
Vou. I. 


Herbert. 
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Of various things dyc:urfing as he pafs’d, 
Anchifes hither bends. 


2. To treat upon in a folemn or fet manner. 
That the general maxims we are di/courfing of are not 
known to children, ideots, and a great part of mankind, we 


Dyd. 


have already fuficiently proved. Locke. 
3. To reafon ; to pafs from premifes to confequences. 
And yet the pow’rs of her di/cour/ing thoughis, 

From the collection is a diverfe thing. Daviess 

Brutes do want that quick difcour/ing pow’r. Davies. 


To Discovu’RsE. v.a. [fromthe noun.) ‘To treat of. 
Renowned duke, vouchfafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbcy here, 
And let us there at large di/cour/e all our fortunes. S.Co. Err, 
Discou’rser, 2. f. [from di/cour/e. } 
1. A fpeaker; an haranguer. 
The traé& of every thing, 
Would by a good difcourfer lofe fome life, 
Which action’s felf was tongue to. 
2. A writer on any fubje&t; a diflertator. 
Philologers and critical di/courfers, who look beyorid the ob- 
vious exteriors of things, will not be angry at our narrower 
explorations. Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 
But it.feems to me, that fuch di/courfers do reafon upon 
fhort views, and a very moderate compafs of thought. Stift. 
Discov’rsive. adj. [from difour/e.] 
1. Paffing by intermediate ftops from premifes to confequences. 
The foul 
Reafon receives, and reafon is her being, 
Difcourfive, or intuitive ; difcourfe 
Is ofteft yours, the latter is moft ours. AZilton’s Par. Loj. 
2. Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 
The epic is every where interlaced with dialogue or di/cour- 
Jive {cencs. Dryden on Dramatic P odfys 
Discov’rTEOus. adj. [dis and courteous.) Uncivil; uncom- 
plaifant; defective in good manners. : 
He refolved to unhorfe the firft difcourteous knight he fhould 
meet. Mottenx’s Don Quixote 
Discou’rtesy. n. f. [dis and courte/y.] Incivility; rude- 
nefs; act of difrefpect. 
As if chearfulnefs had been tedioufnefs, and good enter- 
tainment had been turned to di/courte/y, he would ever get 


Shakefpeare. 


himfelf alone. Sidney. 
Be calm in arguing; for fiercenefs makes 
Frror a fault, and truth difcourte/y. Herbert. 


He made me many vifits, maundering as if I had done him 
a difcourte/y. Wifeman’s Surg. 
Discou’RTEOUSLY. adv. [from d'fcourtesus.] Uncivily ; rudely. 
Discov’s. [from diftus, Latin.] Broad; flat; wide. Ufed by 
botanifts to denote the middle, plain, and flat part of fome 
flowers, fuch as the fos folis, &c. Quinfys 
DISCRE’DIT. n. f. [decrediter, French.] Ignominy; re- 
proach ; lower degree of infamy; difgrace; imputation of 
a fault. 
Had I been the finder out of this fecret, it would not have 
relifhed among my other difcredits. Shakefpeare’s Vinter’s Tale. 
Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but 
be lazy, and then certify over their country to the difcredit 
of a plantation. Bacon. 
That they may quit their morals without any difcredit to 
their intellectuals, they fly to feveral ftale, trite, pitiful ob- 
jeCtions and cavils. South. 
Tis the duty of every chriftian to be concerned for the re- 
putation or di/credit his life may bring on his profeffion. Rogers. 
Alas, the fmall ai/credit of a bribe, 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the fcribe. 
To Discre’pit. va. [decrediter, French.] 
1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not trufted. 
He had framd to himfelf, by the inftruction of his frailty, 
many deceiving promifes of life, which I have difiredited 
to him, and now is he refolved to die. Shake/. 
2. To difgrace; to bring reproach upon; to fhame; to make 
lefs reputable or honourable. 
You had left unfcen a wonderful piece of work, which not 
to have been bleft withal, would have diferedited you. Shake/. 
He is commended that makes a faving voyage, and 
leaft difcredits his travels, who returns the fame man he 
went. Watton: 
He like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Difcredit, libels now *gainft each great man. Donne. 
Reflect how glorious it would be to appear in countenance 
of difcredited duty, and by example of piety revive the declins 
ing fpirit of religion. R-gers. 
Without care our beft actions will lofe much of their in- 
fluence, and our virtues will be often di/credited with the ap- 
pearance of evil. Rogers's Serm. 
DISCRE’ET. adj. [diferet, French.] Prudent; circumfpect; 
cautious; fober; not rafh; not precipitant; notcarelefs; not 
hardily adventurous. 
Honeft, dif/creet, quiet, and godly learned men, will not 
be withdrawn by you. H hitgifte. 


Pope. 
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Lefs fearful than difercet, 
You love the fundamental part of ftate, 
More than you doubt the charge of ’t. Shakefpeare’s Coriol. 
To elder years to be difercet and grave, 
Then to old age maturity fhe gave. Denham. 

It is the difircet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the converfation, and gives meafures to 
fociety. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 225. 

2. Modeft; not forward. 

Dear youth, by fortune favour’d, but by Love 

Alas ! not favour’d lefs, be ftilt as now 

Difcreet. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 1355. 

Discrek’tLy. adv. [from déferect.] Prudently; cautioully ; 
circumfpeétly. 

Poets lofe half the praife they fhould have got, 

Could it be known what they di/creetly blot. Waller. 

The labour of obedience, loyalty, and fubjection, is no 
more but for a man honeftly and difcreetly to fit till, South. 

Profit fprings from hutks difirect'y 4. Philips. 
The dulleft brain, if gently ftirr’d, 

Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 

The moft reclufe, difcreetly open’d, find 

Congenial object in the cockle kind. Dunciad, b. iv. l. 437- 

Discrer’ress. n.f. [from difereet.] The quality of being dif- 
creet; difcretion. 

DI'SCREPANCE. n. f. [ diferepantia, Latin. ] Difference ; 
contrariety ; difagreement. 

Di‘screPant. adj. [diferepans, Latin.] Different ; difagreeing ; 
contrary. 

Discre’re. adj. [diferetus, Latin.] 

1. Diftin@; disjoined; not continuous. 

Difcrete quantity, or different individuals, are mea- 
fured' by number, without any breaking continuity, that is, 
in things that have continuity, as continued quantity and 
motion. Hale's Origin. of Mankind. 

2. Disjunctive; as, Z refign my life, but not my honour, is a dif- 
crete propofition. 

3. Difcrete proportion is when the ratio between two pairs of 
numbers or quantitics isthe fame; but there is not the fame 
proportion between all the four: thus, 6:8::3:4. Harris. 

Discre’rion. n. f. [from difcretio, Latin.] 

1. Prudence ; knowledge to govern or direct one’s felf; fkill ; 
wife management. 

Nothing then was further thought upon for the manner of 
governing; but all permitted unto their wifdom and di/cretion 
which were to rule. tHo:ker, b. i. f. 10. 

A knife may be taken away from a child, without de- 
priving them of the benefits thereof, which have years and 
difcretion to ufe it. Hooker, b. iv. [f 12. 

It is not good that children fhould know any wickednefs : 
old folks, you know, have difcretion, as they fay, and know 
the world. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

All this was order’d by the good difcretion 

Of the right reverend cardinal of York. Shake/p. Hen.VIII. 

‘The pleafure of commanding our paffions is to be preferred 
before any fenfual pleafure ; becaufe it is the pleafure of wif- 


dom and difcretion. Till:tion, 
But care in poetry muft ftill be had, 
It afks diferetion, ev’n in running mad. Popes Eff on Crit. 


There is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the world, or 
which puts men more out of the reach of fortune than dif- 
cre'i:n, a fpecies of lower prudence. Swift. 

2. Liberty of acting at pleafure; uncontrolled, and uncondi- 
tional power; as, he furrenders at difcretion; that is, without 
itipulation. 

Discre’rionary. adj. [from difcretion.] Left at large; unli- 
mited ; unreftrained. 

A deacon may have a difpenfation for entering into orders 
before he is twenty three years of age, and itis di/cretionary in 
the bifhop to admit him to that order at what time he thinks 
fit. Ayliff’s Parergon. 

The major being a perfon of confummate experience, was 
invefted with a difcretronary powcr. Tatler, N? 61. 

DISCRE'TIVE. adj. [diftretus, Latin.] 

1, [In logick.] Di/cretive propofitions are fuch wherein vari- 
ous, and fcemingly oppofite judgements are made. whofe va- 
riety or diftinétion is noted by the particles but, tho’, yet, &c. 
as, travellers may change their climate, but not their temper : 
‘Fob was patient, tho’ his grief was great. Watts’s Logic. 

2 .[In grammar.] Diferetive conjunctions are fuch as imply op- 
pofition ; as, not a man but a bea/t. 

DiscriMINABLE. adj. [from difcriminate.] Diftinguifhable by 
outward marks or tokens. Dia, 

To DISCRIMINATE. v. a. [diferimino, Latin.) 

1. To mark with notes of difference; to diftinguith by certain 
tokens from another. 

Oyfters and cockles and mufcles, which move not, have no 
difert:ninate fex. Bacon’s Natural Hiflery, N°. 875. 

‘There are three forts of it differing in finenefs from cach 
other, and difcriminated by the natives by three peculiar 
names, Boyle, 
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The right hand is difcriminated from the Icft by a naturale 
neceflary, and never to be confounded diftinction. South. 
Although the features of his countenance be no reafon of 
obedience, yet they may ferve to difcriminate him from any 
other perfon, whom fhe is not to obey. Stillingfleet. 
There may be ways of difcriminating the voice; as by acute- 
nefs and gravity, the feveral degrees. of rifing and falling from 
one tone or note to another. Holder. 
2. To felect or feparate from others. 

You owe little lefs for what you are not, than for what you 
are, to that difcriminating mercy, to which alonc you owe 
your exemption from miferies. Boyle. 

Discri’MINATENESs, 2. f. [ from diferiminate.] Diftinétnefs 5 
marked difference. Didi. 

DiscRIMINA’TION. n.f. [from difcriminatio, Latin. ] 

1. The ftate of being diftinguifhed from other perfons or things. | 

There is a reverence left to be fhewed them on the account 
of their difcrimination from other places, and feparation for 
facred ufes. Stillingfiect’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Id. 

2. The act of diftinguifhing one from another; diftinction 5 
difference put. 

A fatire fhould expofe nothing but what is corsigible, and 
make a due difcrimination between thofe that are, and thofe 
who are not the proper objects of it. Addsfon’s Spetiator. 

By that prudent di/crimination made between the offenders 
of different degrees, he gbliges thofe whom he has diftin- 
guifhed as objects of mercy. Addifon’s Freehoider, N°. 31- 

3. The marks of diftinétion. 

Take heed of abetting any factions, or applying any pub- 
lick difcriminations in matters of religion. King Charles. 

Letters arife from the firft original di/criminations of voice, 
by way of articulation, whereby the ear is able to judge and 
obferve the differences of vocal founds. Holder’s Ed. of Speech. 

DISCRIMINATIVE. adj. [from diferiminate. ] 
1. That which makes the mark of diftin@tion; chara¢teriftical. 

The only ftanding teft, and difcriminative characteriftick of 
any metal or mineral, muft be fought for in the conftituent 
matter of it. Woodward. 

2. That which obferves diftin¢tion. 

Difcriminative providence knew before the nature and 

courfe of all things. More's Antidote againf? Atheifm. 
Discri’mMinous. adj- [from difcrimen, Latin.] Dangerous 5 
hazardous. 

Any kind of fpitting of blood imports a very difiriminzus 
ftate, unlefs it happens upon the gaping of a vein opened by 
a plethory. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Discu’nitory. adj. [d:fcubitorius, Lat.] Fitted to the pofture 
of leaning. 

After bathing they retired to bed, and refrefhed themfclves 
with a repaft ; and fo that cuftom, by degrees, changed their 
cubiculary beds into difeubit:ry. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. 

Drscu’mMBencyY. n. f. [difcuenbens, Latin.) ‘The act of lean- 
ing at meat, after the ancient manner. 

The Greeks and Romans ufed the cuftom of difcumbency at 
meals, which was upon their left fide; for fo their right hand 
was free and ready fox all fervice. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Discu’mMBER. v.a, [dis and cumber.] To difengage from 
any troublefome weigh: or bulk. 
His limbs di/cumber'd of the clinging veft, 
He binds the facred cinéture round his breaft. Popes Ody/f- 
To Discu’ne. v.a. [decouvrir, French.] To difcover; to 
reveal. A word perhaps peculiar to Spen/er. 
I will, if pleafe you it di/cure, affay 
To eafe you of that ill. Fairy Queen. 
DISCU’RSIVE. adj. [difcurfif, French, from difcurro, Latin.) 
1. Moving here and there ; roving. 

Some noifes help fleep; as the blowing of the wind, and 
the trickling of water: they move a gentle attention, and 
whatfoever moveth attention, without too much labour, ftilleth 
the natural and di/cur/rve motion of the fpirits. Lacwn’s iv. Hift. 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from premifes to confe- 
quences ; argumentative. This is fometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written di/cur/ive. 

There is a fanctity of foul and body, of more efficacy for 
the receiving of divine truths, than the greateft pretences to 
difcurfive demonftration. More's Divine Dialogues. 

There hath been much difpute touching the knowledge of 
brutes, whether they have a kind of difcurfive faculty, which 
fome call reafon. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Discu’rsivELy. adv. [from difcurfive.}] By due gradation of 
argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, and we 
know we think; whereby we do di/cur/ively, and by way of 
ratiocination, deduce one thing from another. Ha'e. 

Discu/rsory. adj. [difturfor, Latin.) Argumental; rational. 
DI'SCUS. n.f. [Latin.] A quoit; a heavy picce of iron 
thrown in the ancient fports. 
From Elatreus’ ftrong arm. the di/cus flies, 
And fings with unmatch’d force along the fkies. Pope's Ody. 
To DISCU'SS. v. a. [difcutio, difcuffum, Latin.} 
1. To examine; to ventilate; to clear by difquitition, 
We 


DIS 


We are to diftufs only thofe gencral exceptions which have 
been taken. Hooker, 'b. iv. fit. 
His ufage was to commit the di/cu/fing of caufes privately to 
certain perfons learned in the laws. Asliffe's Parergon. 
This knotty point fhould you and I difeu/s, 
Or tell a tale. 
2. To difperfe any humour or fwelling. 
Discu’sser. n. f. [from difcu/s.] He that difcuffes; an exa- 
miner. 
Discu’ssion. n. f. [from di/cu/s.] 
1. Difquifition ; examination; ventilation of a queftion. 
Truth cannot be found without fome labour and intention 
‘of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling a confidcrable time 


Pope. 


upon the furvey and di/cujion of each particular. South. 

: Various di/cuffions tear"our heated brain: ? 
l Opinions often turn; ftill doubts remain; 

© = = And who indulges thought, increafes pain. Prior. 5 

= 2. [In furgery.] Diftufion or refolution is nothing elfe but 

d breathing out the humours by infenfible tranfpiration. /Vi/eman. 


- Discu’sstve. adj. [from difeu/s.] Having the power to difcufs 
or difperfe any noxious matter. 
Š Discu'T1ENT. n. f. [difcutiens, Latin.] A medicine that has 
; power to repel or drive back the matter or tumours in the 
$ blood, with tendency to feparate. It fometimes means the 
© fame as carminative. Quincy. 
h The fwellings arifing from thefe require to be treated, in 
© their beginning, with moderate repellents and difcutients. Wife. 
_ To DISDA‘IN. v.a. [dedaigner, French.) ‘To {corn; tocon- 
: fider as unworthy of one’s character. 
_ There is nothing fo gteat, which I will fear to do for you ; 
nor nothing fo fmall, which I will d:/dain to do for you. Sidn. 
. They do difdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
t, Which makes me fweat with wrath. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
= What fafe and nicely I might well delay 
© _Byrule of knighthood, I di/dain and fpurn. Shakef. K. Lear. 
2) Tell him, Cato 
s Difdains a life which he has power to offer. Addifon’s Cato. 
‘ed Dispa‘tn. n. f. [ fdegno, Ital.] Contempt; fcorn; contemp- 
; _ tuous anger; indignation. 
Children being haughty, through d//dain and want of nur- 
_ ture, do ftain the nobility of their kindred. Eeclu/. xxii. 10. 
r But againft you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 

» Gods! how my foul is mov’d with juft didain! Pope's Od. 
*Dispa/inFu. adj. [difdainand full.) Contemptuous; haugh- 
© tily fcornful; indignant. 

. There will come a time when three words, uttered with 

_ charity and meeknefs, fhall receive a far more blefled reward 
than three thoufand volumes, written with di/dainful fharpncfs 
of wit. Hooker, Preface. 

v The queen is obftinate, 
Stubborn to juftice, apt t accufe it, 

» Difdainful to be tried by’t. 

i Seek through this grove ; 

A {weet Athenian lady is in love 

With a difdainjul youth : anoint his eyes ; 
But do it when the next thing he efpies 
Shall be the lady. Shake/peare’s Mdid/ummer Nights Dream. 
But thofe f can accufe, I can forgive: 
By my ai/dainfu! filence let them live. Dryden. 
_ The difdainful foul came rufhing through the wound. Dry. 
Disba‘InFULLY. adv. [from difdainful.] Contemptuoully ; 
with haughty fcorn; with indignation. 
Either greet him not, 
Or elfe difdainfully, which fhall fhake him more 
Than if not look’d on. — Shakefpeare’s Troil. and Creffida. 
It is not to infult and domineer, to look di/dain/ully, and 
revile imperioufly, that procures eftcem from any one. South. 
Dispa‘Inrutness. x. f. [from difdainful.] Contempt; con- 
temptuoufnefs ; haughty fcorn. 
Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her, 
With {welling heart, in {pite and due di/dainfulne/s, 
She lay for dead, ’till I help’d with unlacing her. Sidney. 
A proud difdainfulnefs of other good men in all honeft 
matters. Afcham’s Schoolma/ler. 
DISEA'SE. n.f. [dis and eafe.] Diftemper; malady; ficknefs ; 
morbid ftate. 
What’s the di/ea/e he means ? 
— Tis call’d the evil. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
It is idle to propofe remedies before we are affured of the 
difeafe, or to be in pain ’till we are convinced of the danger. 
Swift's Proje? for the Advancement of Religion. 
Then watteful forth 
Walks the dire power of peftilent di/ea/e, Thomf. Summer. 
To Disea’sE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To afflict with difeafe; to torment with ficknefs; to make 
morbid; to infect. 
Weare all difeafed, 
And with our furfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelves into a burning fever, 
And we muft bleed for it. Shakefpeare’s Henry WV. p. ii. 
Flatt’rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft, 
Hug their difeas'd perfumes, and have forget 


$ 


Shakefpeare. 
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That ever Timon was. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

Let her alone, lady : as fhe is now, the will but di/ea/e our 
better mirth. Shake/peare’s Cortolanus. 

He was di/ea/ed in his fect. 1 Kings xv. 23. 

2. To put to pain; to pain; to make uncafy. 

Though great light be infufferable to our eyes, yet the 

higheft degree of darknefs does not at all difeafethem. Locke. 
Disza’sFDNESS. m. f. [trom difeafed.| Sicknefs; morbidnefs ; 
the ftate of being difcafed. 

This is a rettoration to fome former ftate; not that ftate 
of indigency and di/ea/edne/s. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Dise'pGeD. adj. [dis and edye.] Blunted; obtunded; dulled. 
l grieve myfelf 

To think, when thou fhalt be difedg'd by her 

Whom now thou tir’ft on, how thy memory 

Will then be pang’d by me. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

To DisemBa’RK. v. a. [dis and embark.] To carry to land. 
I muft unto the road, to difembark 
Some neceflaries. Shake/peare’s Two Gentiemen of Verona. 
To DisEmBa’Rk. v.n. To land; to go on land. 
There difembarking on the green fea-fide, 
We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope's Odyffiy- 
To DISEMBI'TTER. v.a. [dis and embitter.) To fweeten; to 
free from bitterncfs ; to clear from acrimony. 

Encourage fuch innocent amufements-as may difembit- 
ter the minds of men, and make them mutually rejoice in 
the fame agreeable fatisfactions. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 34. 

DisemMBo’pIED. adj. [dis and embodied.] Divefted of their 
bodies. 
To Disembo/Gue. v.a. [difem'oucher, old French. Skinner.] 
To pour out at the mouth of a river; to vent. 
Rivers 
In ample oceans d/embogu’d, are loft. Dryden's Ovid. 
Rolling down, the fteep Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels difembogues his waves. Addifon. 
To DisEMBo’GUE. v. n. To gain a vent; to flow. 

By cminences placed up and down the globe, the rivers 
make innumberable turnings and windings, and at Jaft di/em- 
bogue in feveral mouths into the fea. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 


DisemBo'wELLeD. participial adj. [dis and embowel.] “Taken 
from out the bowels. 
So her difembowell’d web, 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreads, 
Obvious to vagrant flies. Phillips. 


To Disemsro'IL. v.a. [debzuiller, French.] To difentangle; 
to free from pefplexity ; to reduce from confufion. 
Then earth from air, and-feas from earth were driv’n, 

And groficr air funk from etherial heav’n ; 

Thus difemeroil’d, they take their proper place. Dryden. 

The fyftem of his politicks is d:/embrozled, and cleared of all 
thofe incoherences and independent matters that are woven 
into this moti; picce. Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 

To DisENna BLE. v.a. [dis and enable.| To deprive of power; 
to difable ; to fink into weaknefs ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me; and want, a more infufferable 
evil, through the change of the times, has wholly difenabled 
me. Dryden’ s Fuvenal, Dedicatisn. 

To Disencua’nT. v. a. [dis and enchant.) To free from the 
force of an enchantment; to deliver from the power of 
charms or fpells. . 


Alas! let your own brain difenchant you. Sidney. 
Mufe, ftoop thy di/enchanted wing to truth. Denham, 
Hafte to thy work ; a noble ftroke or two 

Ends all the charms, and as/enchants the grove. Dryden, 


To Disencu/MBER. v.a. [dis and encumber. ] 
1. To difcharge from incumbrances ; to free trom clogs and im- 
pediments; to difburthen ; to exonerate. 

It will need the actual intention, the particular ftrefs and 
application of the whole foul, to difencumber. and fet it free, 
to {cour off its ruft, and remove thole hindrances which would 
otherwife clog and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 

The di/encumber'd foul 

Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ftarry pole. Dryd. 

Dreams look like the amufgments of the foul, when fhe is 
atfencumbered of her machine; her {ports and recreations, when 
fhe has laid her charge afleep. SpeGator, N°. 487. 

2. To free from obftruétion of any kind. . 
Dim night had difencumber'd heav’n. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

The church of St. Juftina, defigned by Palladio, is the 
moft handfome, luminous, difencumbered building, in the in- 
fide, that I have ever feen ; and is efteemed, by many artifts, 
one of the fineft works in Jtaly..  Addifon’s Remarks on italy. 

TDisENCU/MBRANCE. n. j: [from the verb.] Freedom from 
incumbrance, 

There are many who make a figure below what their for- 
tune or merit entitles them to, out’of mere choice, and an 
clegant defire of eafe and difencumbrance. Spetiator, NY. 264, 

To DistnGa’GE. v. a. [dis and engage.] 
1. To feparate from any thing with which it is in union. 

Some others, being very light, would float up and down 
a good whilc, before they could wholly difengage themfelves 
and defcend, Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

6 2. To 


DIS 
2. To withdraw the affection ; to wean ; to abftract the mind. 

It is requifite that we fhould acquaint ourfelves with God, 
that we fhould frequently difengage our hearts from earthly 
purfuits. Atterbury. 

The confideration that fhould difengage our fondnefs from 
worldly things, is, that they are uncertain in their founda- 
tion, fading, tranfient, and corruptible in their nature. Rogers. 

3. To difentangle; to clear from impediments or difficulties. 
From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler objeéts for our martial rage. Waller. 

In the next paragraph | found my author pretty well dij- 
engaged from quotations. Atterbury. 

4. ‘Vo free from any thing that powerfully feizes the attention. 
When our mind’s eyes are difengag’d and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diftindtly fee. Denham. 
To Disenca’GE. v. n, To fet one’s felf free from; to with- 
draw one’s affections from. 

Providence gives us notice, by fenfible declenfions, that we 
may difengage from the world by degrees. Collier on Thought. 

DisenGa’GED. participial adj. [from difengage.] Vacant; at 
leifure ; not fixed down to any particular object of attention. 

DisenGa'cepness. n.f. [from difenguge.] The quality of 
being difengaged; vacuity of attention; freedom from any 
prefling bufinefs. 

DisENGA’GEMENT. n. f. [from di/engage.] 

1. Releafe from any engagement, or obligation. 

2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. 

To DisENTA‘NGLE. v. a. [dis and entangle.] 

1. To fet free from impediments ; to difembroil ; to clear from 
perplexity or difficulty. 

"Till they could find fome expedient to explicate and difen- 
tangle themfelves out of this labyrinth, they made no advance 
towards fupplying their armies, Clarendon, b. viii. 

The welfare of their fouls requires a better judgment than 
their own, either to guide them in their duty, or to difentangle 
them from a temptation. South. 

2. To unfold or loofe the parts of any thing interwoven with 
one another. 

Though in concretions particles fo entangle one another, that 
they cannot in a fhort time clear themfelves, yet they do in- 
ceflantly ftrive to difentangle themfelves, and get away. Boyle. 

3. To difengage; to feparate. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife underftood by us 
than as a mind free, and di/entangled from all corporeal mix- 
tures. Stilungfleet’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol, 

To DisENTe’RRE. v. a. [dis and enterrer, French.) ‘To un- 
bury; to take out of the grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have favaged on 
the bodies of the dead, and have been fo injurious unto worms 
as to difenterre the bodies of the deceafed, yet had they there- 
in nodefign upon the foul. Brown’s Pul. Errours, b. vii. ¢. 19. 

To DISENTHRA’'L. v.a. [dis and enthral.] To fet free; to 
reftore to liberty ; to refcue from flavery. 
But God my foul fhall di/enthral ; 

For I upon his name will call. Sandys. 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the utmoft force 
of their reafon on work to difcover that falfity, and thereby 
difenthral themfelves. South's Sermons. 

To DisENTHRO'NE. v.a. [dis and enthrene.] To depofe from 
fovereignty ; to dethrone. 
Either to difenthrone the king of heav’n 
We war, if war be beft ; or to regain 
Our own right loft. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 229. 
To Disentra’nce. [dis and entrance.) To awaken from a 
trance, or deep fleep. 
Ralpho, by this time ai/entranc’d, 
Upon his bum himfelf advanc’d, 
Though forely bruis’d. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 
To Diskspo’use. v.a. [dis and e/poufe.] To feparate after 
faith plighted. 
Such was the rage 
Of Turnus, for Lavinia dife/pous’d. Milton's Parad. Lof, 
DISESTE'EM. nf. [dis and eteem.] Slight regard; a dif- 
regard more moderate than contempt. 

When any one, by mifcarriage, falls into difefteem, he will 

fall under neglect and contempt. 
To DisesTe’EM. v. a, [fromthe noun.] To regard flightly ; 
to confider with a flight degree of contempt. 
Should Mars fee’t, 
That horrid hurrier of men, or fhe that betters him, 
Minerva, never fo incens’d, they could not dsfefteem. Chapm. 
But if this facred gift you di/e/feem, 

T hen cruel plagues fhall fall on Priam’s ftate. Denham: 

I would not be thought to difeffeem or difluade the ftudy of 
nature, 

Diststima’tion. n.f. [dis and æflimatio, 
difefteem, 

Disra‘vour. n. f. [dis and favour. ] 

t. Difcountenance; uhpropitious regard; unfavourable afpect ; 
unfavourable circumftance. 

it was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 


Locke. 
Lat.] Difref pect ; 
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disfavours of that voyage, the enterprize had fuccecded. Pacon. 
2. A ftate of ungracioufnefs or unacceptablencls; a ftate in 
which one is not favoured. 

While free from facrilege, he was at peace, as it were, 
with God and man; but after his facrilegc, he was in disfa- 
wour with both. Spelman, 

3. Want of beauty. Treta 
To Disra’vour. v.a. [from the noun.} To difcountenance; 
to withold or withdraw kindnefs. ° . 

Might not thofe of higher rank, and nearer accefs to her 
majefty, receive her own commands, and be countenanced 
or disfavoured according as they obey? fi 

DISFIGURA'TION. n.f. (from disfigure.] 

1. The act of disfiguring. 

2. The ftate of being disfigured. 

3. Deformity. 

To Disrir’cure. v.a. [dis and figure.] To change any thing ~ 
to a worfe form ; to deform ; to mangle. ph 


One 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power y y 
To lcave the figure, or disfgure it. Shakefpeares 
In this the antique and well-noted face La 
Of plain old form is much disfigured. Shakefp. King Jobn., 
Abject is their punifhment, wi 
Disfiguring not God’s likenefs, but their own, iG 
Or, if his likenefs, by themfelves defac’d. Milt. Par. LO. w 
Uriel once warn’d, purfu’d him down eD 
The way he went, and on the Aflyrian mount CAD 
Saw him disfigur’d more than could befall ' 
Spirit of happy fort. Milten’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. L izg. 
A nofe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have confifted, as 
well as the reft of his figure, with fuch a fouland fuch partsas ~ 
made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in — 
the church. Locke. 
Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain J E 
On Africk’s fands, disfigur’d with their wounds, : 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Addif: Cate. 
His long abfence, and travels which had disfigured him, 
made him altogether unknown. Pope on Epick Poetry. 
DisFi’GuREMENT. n.f. [from disfigure.] Defacement of — 
beauty; change of a better form to a worfe. 
The disfigurement that travel or ficknefs has beftowed upon 
him, is nor thought great by the lady of the ifle. Suckling. 
And they, fo perfect is their mifery, i 
Not onee perceive their foul disfigurement. Miiton’s Comus. 
To Disro’Rrest. v. a. [dis and foreft.] To reduce land from 
the privileges of a foreft to the ftate of common land. : 
To DISFRA'NCHISE. v.a. [ dis and franchife.] To deprive 
of privileges or immunities. v 
DISFRANCHI'SEMENT. n.f. [from disfranchife.) The a& of 
depriving of privileges. Diet. 
To DisFu’RNISH. v. a. [dis and furni/b.] To deprive; to un- 
furnifh ; to ftrip.° 
My riches are thefe poor habiliments, 
Of which if you fhould-here disfurnifh me, 
You take the fum and fubftance that I have. Shake/peare. 
He durft not disfurnifh that country either of fo great a 


. 


commander, or of the wonted garrifons.  Knolles’s Hifory. 
To DiısGA'RNISH, v. a. [dis and garnifh.] 
1. To ftrip of ornaments. Dit. 


2. To take guns from a fortrefs. 
To DısGLO'RIFY. v.a. [dis and glorify.] 
glory ; to treat with indignity. 
So Dagon fhall be magnify’d, and God, 
Befides whom is no god, compar’d with idols, 
Disglorify’d, blafphem’d, and had in fcorn. Milt. Agoniftes. 
To DISGO'RGE. v.a. [degorger, Fr. from gorge, the throat.) 
1. To difcharge by the mouth; to fpew out; to vomit. 
So, fo, thou common dog, did’{t thou difeorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ? 
And now thou wouldft eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howlft to find it. Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. p. it. 
From the diftant fhore they loudly laught, 
To fee his heaving breatt di/gorge the briny draught. Dryden. 
2. To pour out with violence. 
All th’ embofled fores and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, 
Would thou d:/gorge into the general world, 
The deep-drawing barks do there di/corge 
Their warlike fraughtage. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida, Prol. 
They move along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that di/gerge 
Into the burning lake their baleful {treams. Ailt. Par. Loft. 
There are fearcely any countries much annoyed with 
earthquakes, that have not volcances, or fiery vents; and 
thefe are conftantly all in flames, whenever any earthquake 
happens; they ai/corging that hre which, whilft underneath, 
was the caufe of the dilafter. Derham’s Phyfico-Thrology. 


To deprive of | 


Shakelpeare. 
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Discra’ce. n. f: [difgrace, French.] 
1. Shame; ignominy; difhonour. 
Like a dull actor now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to a tull difgrace. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Poetry, howfoever cenfured, is not fallen from the high- 
ch ftage of honour to the lowett flair of di/vrace. 
2. State of difhonour. 
‘To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfes ticd by her, 
whofe di/graces to him were graced by her excellence. Sidney. 
. State of being out of favour. 
‘To Discra‘ce. v. a. [from the noun. J 
1- To bring a reproach upon; to dilhonour. 
L We may not fo in any one fpecial kind admire her, that 
j we di/grace her in any other; but let all her ways be accord- 
i ing unto their place and degrce adored. Hooter, b. ii. f1. 
i Mens paflions will carry them far in mifreprefenting an 


Peachum. 


opinion, which they have a mind to di/grace. Burnet. 
2. To put out of favour: as, the mini/ter was difgraced. 
DIsGRA'CEFUL. adj. [difgrace and full.] Shameful; igno- 

minious ; reproachful. 

Mafters muft correét their fervants with gentlenefs, pru- 
dence, and mercy ; not with upbraiding and di/graceful lan- 
guage, but with fuch only as may exprefs and reprove the 
fault, and amend the perfon. Tuyler’s Rule of living holy. 

To retire behind their chariots was as little di/graceful then, 
as it is now to alight from one’s horfe ina battle. Pope. 

DisGRra'ceruLty. adv. [ from difgraceful.] In difgrace; 
with indignity; ignominioufly. 
The fenate have caft you forth 
Difgracefully, to be the common tale ` 
Of the whole city. Ben. Fobnfan's Catiline: 
Discra‘cerutness. ».f. [from difgraceful.] Ignominy. 
Discra’cer. n.f. [from difgrace.] One that expofes to 
fhame; one that caufes ignominy. 

Ihave given good advice to thofe infamous di/gracers of the 

fex and calling. Swift. 
DisGra’cious. adj. [dis and gracious.] Unkind; unfavourable. 
I do fufpeét Ihave done fome offence, 
That feems difgracious in the city’s eye. Shakef. Richard III. 
To Discui'seE. v.a. [deguifer, French; dis and guife.] 
I. To conceal by an unufual drefs. 
ale How might we difguife him? 
Alas, I know not: there is no woman’s gown big 
enough for him. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
_ Difguis'd he came; but thofe his children dear 
Their parent foon difcern’d, though in difguife. Milt. P. L. 
2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak by a falfe 
fhow ; as, he di/gui/ed his anger. 
3. To disfigure; to change the form. 
They faw the faces, which too well they knew, 

Though then difguis’d in death, and fmear’d all o’er 

With filth obfcene, and dropping putrid gore. Dryd. Æn. 

Ulyffes wakes, not knowing the place where he was; be- 
caufe Minerva made all things appear in a di/guifed view. Pope. 

-4, To deform by liquor : a low term. 

l have juft left the right worfhipful, and his myrmidons, 
about a fneaker of five gallons: the whole magiftracy was 
pretty well di/gui/ed before I gave them the flip. Spectator. 
| Discur'sz. n- f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon that wears it. 

They generally act in a difguife themfelves, and therefore 
miitake all outward fhow and appearances for hypocrify in 
others. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 170. 

2. A falfe appearance; counterfeit fliow. 

You fee we’ve burnt our cheeks ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it fpeaks: the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A fudden thought then ftarting in his mind, 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 
‘The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes, 
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But never penetrate through this di/guife. Dryden's Fables, 
Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 
Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, di/gui/es. Pope. 


DISGUISEMENT. n.f. [from difguife.]. Drefs of concealment. 

Under that di/gui/ement I fhould find opportunity to reveal 
myfelf to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 

The marquis thought beft to difmafk his beard, and told 
him, that he was going covertly to take a fecret view of the 
forwardnefs of his majefty’s fleet, then in preparation: this 
did fomewhat handfomely heal the di/guifement. Wotton. 

Discur'ser. x. f. [from difeus/e.] 
1. One that puts on a difguife. 

I hope he is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
his own affairs, which is quite the reverfe to you, unlefs you 
are a very dextrous difgutfer. Swift. 

2. One that conccals another by a difeuife; one that disfgures. 
Death’s a great difguifer. Siake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

DISGUST. n. f: [degout, French. ] 

t. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 

2. lll-humour; malevolence; offence conceived. 

- ‘The manner of doing is of more confequence than the 

VoL. I. 
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thing donc, and upon that depends the fatisfaction or difguft 
wherewith it is reccived. Locke. 
Thence dark di/gu/f and hatred, winding wiles, 
Coward deceit, and rufhan violence. Thomfon’s Spring. 
To Discu’st. v.a. [degouter, French; degu/to, Latin. ] 
1. To raife averfion in the ftomach; to diltafte. 
2. To ftrike with diflike; to offend. It is varioufly conftrudted 
with at or with, 
If a man were difgufled at marriage, he would never re- 
commend it to his friend. Atterbury. 
Thofe unenlarged fouls are difgufled with the wonders 
which the microfcope has difcovercd. Watts’s Impr. of the Mind. 
3- To produce averfion: with from. 
What di/gu/?s me from having to do with anfwer-jobbers is, 
that they have no confcience. Swift. 
Discu'strut. adj. [difgufl and full.] Naufeous; that which 
caufes averfion. 
I have finifhed the moft difeu/iful tatk that ever I under- 
took. Swift. 
DISH. n.f: [oirc, Saxon; dye, Erfe; diftus, Latin.] 
I. ARAS wide veffel, in which folid food is ferved up at the 
table. 
Of thefe he murders one; he boils the feth, 
And lays the mangled morfels in a dif. Dryden. 
I faw among the ruins an ‘old heathen altar, with this 
particularity in it, that it is hollowed like a di at one end; 
but it was not this end on which the facrifice was laid. Addi/. 
2. A deep hollow veffel for liquid food. 
Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple ai/h 5 


Cr do his grey hairs any violence? Milton. 
A ladle for our fiiver dif 
Is what I want, is what I wifh. Prior. 


3. The meat ferved in a difh; any particular kind of food. 
I have here a di/b of doves, that I would beftow upon your 
worfhip. Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 

Let's carve him as a di/h fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcafs fit for hounds. Shakef. Ful. Caf, 
The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

Onc bred of alms and foftcr’d with cold difhes, 

With fcraps o’ th’ court ; it is no contract, none. Sb. Cymb. 
*Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 

Makes cating a delight; 

And if I like one difh 

More than another, that a pheafant is. Suckling. 

The earth would have been deprived of a moft excellent 
and wholfome fare, and very many delicious ai/hes that we 
have the ufe and benefit of. Woodward. 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe di/bes which are a feaft to others. Locke. 

To Dis. v.a. [fromthe noun.] ‘To ferve in a difh ; to fend 
up to table. 
-4 For confpirdcy, 
I know not how it taftes, though it be dibd 
For me to try. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Disu-cLooT. n. j. [dh and clout.} The cloath with which the 
maids rub their difhes. 

A difb-clout of Jaquenetta’s, he weats next his heart for 
a favour. Shakefpeare’s Love's Labcur Loft. 

Send them up to their mafters with a di/b-clout pinned at 
their tails. Swift's Direétions to the Cook. 

DisH-wasHER. n.f. [dih and wafer.) The name of a bird. 
DISHABI'LLE.. adj. [defhabille, French.] Undrefled; loofcly 
or negligently dreffed. 

Queens are not to be too negligently drefled or difbabille. 

Dryden's Dufre/noy: 
DisHAcr’LveE. 2. f: Undrefs; loofe drefs. 

A woman, who would preferve a lover’s refpcét to her per- 
fon, will be careful of her appearance before him when in 
difhabille. Clariffa. 

To DisHa'aiT. v.a. [This word I have found enly in Shake- 
fpeare.] To throw out of place; to drive from their habi- 
tation. 

But for our approach thofe fleeping ftones, 

By the compulfion of their ordinance, 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been di/babited, and wide havock made. Shake/p. K.Lear. 

DisHa‘rmony. n. f. [dis and harmony.] Contrary to harmony. 

To DisHea/RTEN. v. a. [dis and hearten. ] 

1. To difcourage; to deject ; to terrify; to deprefs. 

To difbearten with fearful fentences, as tho’ falvation could 
hardly be hoped for, is not in our underftanding fo confonant 
with chriftian charity. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Be not di/beartened then, nor cloud thofe looks, 
That wont to be more chearful and ferenc. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Yet neither thus difhearten'd nor diftnay’d, 

The time prepar’d I waited. Alton. 

It is a confideration that might d1/Learten thofe who are en- 
gaged againft the common adverfaries, that they promife them- 
felves as much from the folly of encrhics, as from the power 
of thcir friends. Stiilingfieet s Pref. to Def. Rom. Id. 

7¢ ‘Men 
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Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and danger is 
an encouragement to men to run upon it; and that the great- 
nefs of any good and happinefs ought in rcafon to difbearten 
men from the purfuit of it. Tillotfon, Serm. i. 

A true chriftian fervour is more than the alliances of our potent 
friends, or even the fears of our di/teartened enemics. Atterbury. 
Disue’rison. n.f. [dis and berifon.] The a&t of debarring 
from inheritance. 
To Disue’rir. v.a. [dis and inherit.) To cut off from here- 
ditary fucceffion ; to debar from an inheritance. 

He tries to reftore to their rightful heritage fuch good 
old Englith words as have been long time out of ufe. al- 
moft difberited. Spencer’s Paji. 

Now they were rank'd fhall reft untold by me, 

With namclefs nymphs that liv’d in ev'ry tree; 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 

Difberited, ran howling o'er the plain. Dryden's Fab, 

To Disne’ver. v.a [dechev-ler, Prench.] To fpread the hair 
diforderly ; to throw the hair of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often ufed but in the paflive participle. 

A gentle lady all alone, 

With garments rent and hair difbevelled, 

Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. Sp. Fa. Qu. 

After followed great numbers of women wecping, with 
difbevelled hair, feratching their faces and tearing themfelves 


atter the manner of the country, Knolles, 
A troop of Trojans mix’d with thefe appear, 
And mourning matrons with difhevell'd hair. Dryd. Æneid. 
The flames involv’d in fmoak 
Of incence, from the facred altar broke, 
Caught Her difhevel’d hair and rich attire. Dryden's Æneid. 


You this morn beheld his ardent eyes, 
Saw his arm lock'd in her difhevell’d hair. Smith's Ph. Hip. 


Di’suinc. adj. [from dh.} Concave; a cant term among 
artificers. 

For the form of the wheels, fome make them more difhing, 
as they call it, than others; that is, more concave, by fetting 
off the fpokes and feliies more outwards. Mortimer’s Hufbands 

DIsHO'NEST. adj. [dis and henefi.] 
4. Void of probity ; void of fith; faithlefs; wicked ; fraudulent. 

To-morrow will we be marricd—I do defire it with all my 
heart ; and I hope it is no d Shaneft defire, to defire to be a 
woman of the world. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Juftice then was neither blind to difcern, nor lame to exer 
cute. It was not fubje& to be impofed upon by a deluded 
fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile 
or jucundum to turn the balance to a falfe or difboneft fen- 

tence? Souto’s Sermons, 

He lays it down asa principle, that right or wrong, honeft 
and di/hone/?, are defined only by laws and not by nature. Locke. 

2. Difgraced ; difhonoured. 
Pifb:nef? with lopp’d arms the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. 

3. Dilgraceful; ignominious. 
Englith, being borrowed from the Latin idiom. 
She faw her fons with purple death expire, 

Her facred domes inyolv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful feries of inteftine wars, 

Inglorious triumphs and di/hone/? fears. 

Disko'nestiy. adu [from difhone/t.] 
1. Without faith; without probity ; faithlefly ; wickedly. 
I proteft he had the chain of me, 
Tho’ moit difhneflly he doth deny it. 
2. Lewdly; wantonly; unchaftely. 

A wife daughter fhall bring an inheritance to her hufband ; 

but fhe that liveth di/hine ily is her father’s heavinefs. Ecc. XXil.4. 
Disho’nesty. n.f. [from dib nef?.] 
1. Want of probity ; fuithlefsne(s ; violation of truft. 

‘Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a ftain of open 

public difhorc/fy muft be to their difadvantage. Swift, 
2. Unchaftity ; incontinence; lewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the vir- 
tuous creaturc, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband! 1 
fulpect without caufe, miftrefs, do I?—Heav’n be my witnefs 
you do, if you fufpeét me in any difhonefty,  Shakefpeare. 

Disuo'nour. n f. [dis and honour. } 
1. Reproach; difgrace; ignominy. 
Let not my jealoufies be your di/bonours, 

But mine own fafcties. Shakefpeare’s Mach. th. 

He was pleafed to own Lazarus even in the difhonours of the 
grave, and vouchfafed him in that defpicable condition the 
glorious title of his friend. Boyle's Scraphick Love. 

“Take him for your hufband and your lord, 

Tis no di/bonour to confer your grace 

On one defcended from a royal race. Dryden's Fables, 

a. Reproach uttered; cenfure ; report of infamy. 
So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce difaomur of her; by my life 
She never knew harm-doing. S'akefpeave’s Henry VII, 
To Drve’xour. v.a. [dis and honour. ] 
1. To difgrace; to bring fhame upon ; to blaft with infamy, 


Dryden. 


Pope's Windf For. 


Shake/p. Com. Err. 


Thefe two fenfes aredJcarcely 
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Make known, 
It is no vicious blot, murther, or foulnefs, 


No unchalte action, or difh:nour'd ftep, e 
That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. Shakefp. 


This no more difbon-urs you at all, 
Than to take in a town with gentle wards, 
Which elfe would put you to your fortune. 


of all; but the that di/bonoureth 
counted ungodly of all. Eccl. xxvi. 26. 

We are not fo much to ftrain ourfelves to make thofe vir- 
tues appear in us which really we have not, as to avoid thofe 
imperfections which may difhonour us. D1 yden’s Dufre/noye 

2. To violate chattity. 
3. To treat with indignity. 
If 1, celeftial fire! in ought 

Have ferv’d thy will, or gratify’d thy thought, 

One glimpfe of glory to my iilue give, 

Grac'd for the little time he has to live: 

Difbonour'd by the king of men he ftands; 

His rightful prize is ravifh’d from his hands. 

DISHONOURABLE. adj. [from difbonour.] 
1. Shameful, reproachful; ignominious. 
He did difhenourable find 
Thofe articles wh ch did our ftate decreafe. Dan. Civ. War. 
2. In a ftate of negleé or difefteein. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches ? 
and he that is d/bsnourable in riches, how much more in po- 
verty. Lali, x. 31a 

DisHo'NouRER. n.f. [from difbonour.]) 
1. Onc that treats another with indignity. 
Preaching how mcritorious with the gods 

It would be, to enfnare an irreligious 

Difhonourer of Dagon. 
2. A violator of chaftity. 
To Disho’rx. v a. [dis and h:rn.] To ftrip of horns. 

We'll difborn the fpirit, 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shake/p.M. Wive Wind. 

Disnu'mcur. n.f. [disand humour.] Peevithnefs; ill humour; 
uneafy ftate of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing that betrays 
inattention or di/bumour, are alfo criminal. 

DisimPro/vEMENT. nal [dis and improvement.) Redu&ion 
from a better to a worfe fta 
contrary to improvement. 

The final iffue of the matter would be, an utter negle& and 
difnprovement of the earth. Norris. 

I cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height of improve- 
ment, while four parts in five of the plantations for thirty 
years paft have been real di/iprovements, Swift. 

To Drsinca’RcERATE. n.f. [dis and incarcerate.) To fet at 
liberty; to free from prifon. 

The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, and kindled 
into flaming atoms, require dry and warm, or fubtiliz- 
ing air, to melt and open the furface of the’carth for to 
difincarcerate the fame venene bodies. Harvey dn the Plague. 

Distnciina’tion. 2. f. [from difincline.] Want of affection ; 
flight; diflike; ill will not heightencd to averfion. 

Difappointment gave him a difinelination to the fair fex, for 
whom he does not exprefs all the re‘peét poffible. “rb. and Pote. 

To Disinciyne. v. a. [dis and incline.) To produce diflike 
to; to make difaffected ; to alienate affection from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and apprehenfions 
in the people of dangers and defigns, and to di/incline them 
from any reverence or affection to the queen, whom they be- 
gun every day more implacably to hate, and confequently to 
difoblige. Clarendon. 

DISINGENU'ITY. nf. [from difingenuous ] Meannels of arti- 
fice; unfairnefs. 

‘They contract a habit of ill-nature and difingennity neceflary 
to their affairs, and the temper of thofe upon whom they are 
to work. Clarendon. 

Distnce'xuous. adj. [dis and ingenuous.) Unfair; meanly 
artful; vicioufly fubtle; fly; cunning; illiberal ; unbecoming 
a gentleman; crafty. 
"Tis difingenuous to accufe our age 

Of idlenefs, who all our pow’rs engage 

In the fame ftudies, the fame courfe to hold, 

Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. Denhan. 

Te was a difingenuous way of proceeding, to oppofe a judg- 
ment of charity concerning their church, to a judgment of 
reafon concerning the nature of actions. Stilling fleet, 

There cannot be any thing fo difingenuous and mifbecoming 
any cne who pretends to be a rational creature, as not to yield 
to plain reafon and the conviction of clear arguments, Leche. 

Distnce’nuousty. adv. [from difingenuus.] Ina d.fingcnuous 
manner. 

Disincr’nvousness. n. f. [from difingenwus.] Mean fubtilty ; 
unfairnefs ; low craft. 

I might prefs them with the unreafonablenefs, the difingenu- 
onfne/s of embracing a profeffion to which their own hearts 
have an inward reluQance. Government of the Tongue, f3. 

Dis- 


Dryd. Iliad. 


Milton's Agon. l. 857. 


Shakefp. Cor. 
A woman that honoureth her hufband, fhall be judped wife 
him in her pride, fhall be 


Spe&ator, N°. 4240 


te; the contrary to melioration ; _ 
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Disinue’rison. 2. f [dis and inherit.] The at of cutting off 
from any hereditary fucceflion; the act of difinheriting, 

If he tood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafter, 
inherent in his perfon, he knew it was a title condenined by 
parliament, and gencrally prejudged in the common opinion 
of the realin, that it tended directly to the difinherifon of the 
line of York. Bavon's Henry VAL. 

The chief minifter of the revenue was obliged to prevent 
and even oppole fuch difinkerifon. Giarendon. 

9. The ftate of being cut off from an hereditary right. 

In refpect of the cffects and evil confequences, the adultery 
of the woman is worfe, as bringing baftardy into a family, 
and difinherijous or great injuries to the lawful children. Tay’. 

To DistnHERIT. v.a. [dis and inbeit.] To cut off from an 
hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 
Is it then jutt with us to dif/mherit 


a 


~The unborn nephews for the father’s fault ? Davies. 
. Unmuffle, yc faint ftars, and thou fair moon, 
Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 
And difinhertt chaos that reigns here 
j In double right cf darknefs, and of flander. Milton. 


Pofterity ftands curs’d! fair patrimony, 

That I muit lcave ye, fons! O were I able 

To wafte it all mylelf, and leave ye none ; 

So difinkerited, how would ye blefs 

Me, now your curfe ! Milton. Paratife Loft, b.x. 1.571. 

Of how fair a partion Adam difinherited his whole pofterity 

_ by one fingle prevarication. South's Sermons. 
To Disinre’r. v a. [from dis and inter.] To unbury ; to 
tuke out of the grave. 

The philofopier, the faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, 
or the great man, very often lic hid and concealed ina plebeian, 
which a proper education might have difinterrcd. Addif. Spect. 

Disinrepe’ssen. n. f. [dis and intereffe, French. It is written 
difinterejled by thofe who derive it immediately from intcreft, 
and | think more properly ] Without regard to private ad- 

A vantage; not biafled by particular views ; impartial. 

Not that traditian’s parts are ufelefs here, 
When general, old, di/iitere/s'd, and clear. Dryden. 
Disinrere’ssMent. n f. [dis and intercffement, French ] Dif- 
_ regard to private advantage; difintereft ; difintereftednefs. This 
word like charges in the fame fentence, is merely gallick. 
He has managed fome of the charges of the kingdom with 
known ability, and laid them down with entire di/interef/ment. 

‘ Prior's Poftfcript. 

DISINTEREST. n f- [dis and intere/t.} 
x. What is contrary to one’s with or profperity ; that which any 
one is concerned to prevent. 
They judge it the great di/intere/? to Rome. Glanville. 
2. Indifference to profit; fuperiority to regards of private ad- 
vantage. 
Disi NTERESTED. adj. [from di/intereft.] Superior to regard of 
» private advantage ; not influenced by private profit. 
My lord, as dijnterejled as you appear to the world, I am 
_ convinced, that no man is more in the power of prevailing 
favourite paffion than yourfelf, Swift. 
2 Withcut any conc rn in an affair ; without fear or hope. 
D SINTERE'STEDLY. adv. [from difintere/led ] Ina difintereft- 
ed manner. 
Disinterr’sTeDNess. 7. f. [from difinterefled.] Contempt of 
-private intercft; neglect of perfonal profit. 
. T hefe exprefiions of felfifhnefs and difinterefledne/s have been 


ufed in a very loofe and indeterminate manner. Brown. 
To Disi/xTRICATE. U.a. [dis and intricate.) To difin- 
tangle. iy Dia. 
To Disixvi'te. v.a. [dis and invite.] To retract an invita- 
tion. Dia. 


To D.sjo'in. v. a. [dejoindre, French ; dis and join.] To fepa- 
rate ; to part from each other; to difunite 3 to funder. 
Never fhall my harp thy praife — 
Forget, nor from thy father s praife disjoin. Milton's P, Loft. 
Left different degree 
Disjoin us, and 1 then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. P. Lof. 
- Happier for me, that all our hours affign’d 
Together we had liv'd: ev’n not in death disjoin'd.  Dryd. 
Never let us lay down our arms again{t France till we have 
utterly disjoined her from the Spanifh monarchy. Addison. 
To Disyjolixr. v.a [ats and joint.) 
© i. Fo put out of joint. 
l Be all thcir ligaments at once unbound, 
© And theirdi j inted bones to powder ground. Sandy's Paraph. 


Yet what could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, ? 
’ But mangle and .isystit the brittle frame, 
> More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Emma’s fame. Pr. y 


2. To break at junctures; to feparate at the part where there 
is a cement. 

Mould’ring arches, and disjainted columns. 
3, To break in pieces; to dilaniate. 

Rotation muft difperfe tn air, 
All things which on the rapid orb appear ; 
And if no power that motion fhould controul, 
fe muft disjoint and diftipate the whole. 


irene. 


Blackmore. 
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Should a barbarous Indian, who had never feen a palace of 
afhip, view the feparate and disjointed parts, he would be 
able to form but a very lame and dark idea of either of thofe 
excellent and ufefulinventions. /#ates’s Improvm. of the Mind. 

4. To carve a fowl. 
5. lo make incoherent; to break the relation between the parts. 

“The conftancy of your wit was not wont to bring forth fuch 
disjointed {peeches. Sidneys b. ii. 

But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy,” 

The images her troubled fancy forms : 

Are incoherent, wild; her words disjcinied. 

To Disyoi'nt. v.n. To fall in pieces. 
Let both worlds disj:int, and all things fuffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Shakefreare's Lfacteth, 

Disyor'wr. participle. [from the verb.] Separated; divided. 
Young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth; 

Thinks, by our late dear brother’s death, 

Our ftate to be disjant and out of frame. Shakefp. Ham'et. 

Disjupica‘Tion. n. f. [dijudicatio, Latin.] Judgment; deter- 
mination ; perhaps only miftaken for dijudication. 

The difpofition of the organ is of great importance in the 
disjudications we make of colours. Doyle on Colours. 

Disyu’NcY. ad. [diyundius, Latin.] Disjoined; feparate. 
Disyu'nction. n.f. [from di junéiio, Latin.} Difunion; fepa- 
ration; parting. 


Smith. 


You may 

Enjoy your miftrefs now, from whom, you fee, 

There’s no di junélion to be made, but b 

Your ruin. Shakefpeare’s Vinter’s Tales 

There is a great analogy between the body natural and poli- 
tic, in which the ccclefiaftical, or fpiritual part; juftly fupplies 
the part of the foul; and the violent feparation of this from 
the other, does as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the 
disjunéiion of the body and the foul in the natural, South, 

Disjunctive. adj. [disjundivus, Latin] 
1. Incapable of union. 

Such principles, whofe atoms are of that disjuné?ive nature, 
as not to be united in a fufficicnt number to make a vilible 
mafs. Grew’s Cofm. Sac b.i. c. 2. 

2. That which marks feparation or oppofition ; as J dve him, or 
fiar hin. 

There are fuch words as disjunctive conjunctions. JVatts. 

3. [In logick. ] A disjunétive propofition is when the parts are op- 
pofed to one another by disjunctive particles; as, It is either day 
or night: The weather is either fhiny or rainy: Quantity is either 
length, breadth, or depth. The truth of disjunét.ves depends on the 
neceflary and immediate oppofition of the parts, therefore only 
the laft of thefe examples is true; but the two firft are not 
ftrictly true, becaufe twilight is a medium between day and 
night; and dry cloudy weather is a medium between fhini 
and raining. Watts Logick. 

A disjunéiive {yllogy{m is when the major propofition is dif- 
junélive; as, The earth moves in a circle, or an ellipfis; but it 
does not move in a circle, therefore it moves in an el- 
lipfis. Watts’s Logick. 

Disyu'ncTivELy. adv. [from disjundfive.] Diftinlly; fe- 
parately. 

What he obferves of the numbers disjunéively and apart, 
reafon fuggefts to be applicable to the whole body united. 


Caufes of the Decay of Piety, 
DISK: n. f. [difcus, Latin. ] ly of ety 


1. The face of the fun, or any other planet, as it appears to 
the eye. 
The difk of Phebus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firft but as a bloodthot eye. Dryden, 
Tt is to be confidered, that the rays, which are equally re- 
frangible, do fall upon a circle anfwering to the fun’s difk. Newts 
Mercury’s difk 
Can fcarce be caught by philofophic eye, 
Loft in the near effulgence. Thomfon’s Summer. 
2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the antient {ports ; a quoit. 
The cryftal of the eye, which ina fifh is a ball, in any 
land animal is a di/k or bowl; being hereby fitted for the 
clearer fight of the object. Grew’s Cofm. Sac. be i. €. 5. 
In areas vary’d with mofaic art, 
Some whirl the ai/k, and fome the jav'lin dart. Pope's Od. 
Diski'npness. n.f. [dis and kindne/s.} Want of kindnefs ; 
want of affection; want of benevolence. 
2. Il turn; injury; act of malignity ; detriment. 
This difcourfe is fo far from doing any di/Rindne/s to the 
caufe, that it docs ita real fervice. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
DisLi'KE. n. f- [from the verb ] 
1. Difinclination ; ablence of affection; the contrary to fondnef, 
He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary di/lites with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 


Together link’d with adamantine chains. Spencer. 

Your diflikes to whom I would be pleafing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with forrow, Shake/p. 
2 God's 
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God's grace, that principle of his new birth, gives him 
continual difitke to fin. Ezanimond’s Praét. Catechifm. 
Sorrow would have been as filent as thoughts, as fevere as 
philofophy. ` It would have refted in inward fenfes, tacit 
diflikes. South's Sern:ons. 
Our likings or di/likes are founded rather upon humour and 
fancy than upon reafon. - Lb frarge. 
‘The jealous man is not angry if you difike another; but if 
you find thofe faults which are in his own character, you dif- 
cover not only your di/izte of another, but of himéelf. Addif. 
» Difcord; diflention ; difagreement. This fenfe is not now 
in ule. 

This faid Aletes, and a murmur rofe 
That thew’d #ifitke among the chriftian peers. Fairfax. 

To Disti’ke. v.a. [ais and Ake.] To difapprove; to regard 
without affection ; to regard with ill-will or difeuft. 
What moft he fhould ai/iike, feems pleafant to him ; 

What like, offenfive. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Ye aifike, and fo undo 

The players, and difgrace the poet too. 

Whofoever diflites the digreffions, or grows weary of them, 
may throw them away. Temple. 

DistKEKUL. adj. [d flike and full.) Difaffeted ; malign. 

I think it bct, by an union of manners, and conformity of 
minds, to bring them to be one people, and to put away the 
d flikeful conceit of the one and the other. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

To DistiKEn. v a. [dis and life.] ‘Tu make unlike. 
Mufe your face, 
Difmantle you; and, as you can, difliten 
‘The truth of your own feeming. Shatefp. Winter's Tale. 
DistrKeness. uf. [dis and likencfs.] Dithmilitude; not re- 
feniblance ; uultkenels. 

That which is not defigned to reprefent any-thing but itfclf, 
can never ve capable of a wrong reprefentation, nor miflead 
us from the true apprehenfion of any thing by its diflikene/s 
toit; and fuch, excepting thofe of fubttanees, are all our own 
complex ideas. Locke. 

Dis ivKER. x. f. [from difite.] A difapprover; one that is not 
pleafed. 
` There is a point, which whoever can touch, will never fail 
of pleafing a majority, fo great that the difiikers will be 
forced to fall in with the herd. Swifts Intell, 
To Disti‘mp. v.a. [dis and limb.] To dilaniate; to tear limb 
from limb. Dia. 
To Disti'mn. v. a. [dis and limn.] To unpaint; to ftrike out 
of a picture. 
That which is nowa horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indiftinét 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Clesp. 
‘To Di'stocate. v. a. [dis and locus, Latin.] 
1, To put out of the:properiplace. 
The {trata feemed to have been difecated, borne from their 
original fite, and diftanced byfome external power. — WVoodw. 

After {fome time the ftrata were broken on all fides of the 
globe, that they were diflocated, and their fituation varied, 
being elevated in fome places, and depreffed in others, Woodzu. 

2. To put out of joint; to disjoint. 
Were’t my htnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

‘They're apt enough to diflocate and tear 

“Thy fleth and bones. Shakefpear’s King Lear. 

Drstoca’rion. n. jJ. (from diflocate. ] 
r. The act of fhifting the places of things. 
2. The ftate of being difplaced. 

The pofture of rocks; often leaning or proftrate, fhews that 

they had fome diflocation from their natural fite: Burnet. 
3. A luxation; a violent preflure of a bone out of the focket ; 
a joint put out. 

It might go awry either within or without the upper, as 
often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo caufe a a:flocation, or 
a firain. Grew's Mufeum, 

To DISLODGE. v.a. [dis and lodge.} 
4. To remove from a place. 

The fhell-fifh which are refident in thefe places live and die 
there, and are never di/lodged or removed by ftorms, nor caft 
upon the fhores, which the littorales ufually are. Wo-dward. 

2. To remove from an habitation. 
Thofe fenfes loft, behold a new defeat, 


N 


Denh. Prol. Scphy. 


The foul diflodzing from another feat. Dryden's Fuv. 
3 To drive an enemy from a ftation. 
My fword can perfect what it has begun, 
And from your walls difedge that haughty fon. Dryd. Aur, 


4. To reinove an army to other quarters. 
The ladies have prevail’d, 
The Volfcians are di/lodg’d, and Marcus gone. Shake/p. Cor, 
To Disto'nGe. v: n- To go away to another place, 
Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, 
Friendlieft to flcep, and filence, he refolv’d 
With all his legions to diflodge. Milton's Par. Lof, 
Disto'vau. adj. [defloyal, French; dis and loyal.] 
1. Not true to allegiance; faithlefss falfe to a fovercign; dif- 
obedient. 
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Foul diftruft, and breach 3 
Difoyal on the part of man; revolt 
And difobedience. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. l Ee 
2. Difhoneft; perfidious. Obfolete. l 
Such things, in a falfe difloyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuftom; but, in a man that’s juft, 
They’re cold delations working from the heart, cs 


That paffion cannot rule: Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
3. Not true to the marriage-bed. K, 


The lady is difloyal. 
Difloyal! The word is too good to paint out her wick- 
ednefs. Shakefpeare, p 


Y 


Difloyal town! 

Speak, did't not thou è 

Forfake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow? Dryden. 

4. Falfe in love; not conftant. The three latter fenfes are now 
obfolete. . 

Disto'yatty. adv. [from difleya'.] Not faithfully; treache- 
roufly ; difobedicntly. 

DısLo'yaLTY. n.f. [from difloyal.] a 

r. Want of fidelity to the fovereign. : 

Let the truth of that religion I profefs be reprefented to — 
judgment, not in the difguifes of levity, fchifm, herefy, no- 
velty, and di/lcyalty. King Charle:. 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfe now obfvlete. i 

There fhall appear fuch feeming truths of Hero’s difloyalty, 

that jealoufy fhall be called aflurance. Sh. Much Ado about Noth. 
DISMAL. adj. [dies malus, Latin, an evil day.] Sorrowful; 
dire ; horrid; melancholy ; uncomfortable ; unhappy; dark. | 

On the one hand fet the moft glittering temptations to dif- 
cord, and on the other view the di/mal effects of it. Dec. of Piety. 

Di'smarty. adv. [from difmal.] Horribly ; forrowfully ; un- 
comfortably. 

Dr'smarness. 2. f. [from difinal.} Horror; forrow: be 

To DIsMA'NTLE. v. a. [dis and mantle } 

1. To throw off a drefs; to ftrip. a 

He that makes his prince defpifed and undervalued, and - 
beats him out of his fubjects hearts, may eafily ftrip him of 
his other garrifons, having already difpoffefled him of his 
{trongeft, by di/mantling him of his honour, and feifing his 


f 


reputation. Souths Sermons. 
2. To ioofe; to unfold; to throw open. 
This is moft itrange ! 
That fhe, who ev’n but now was your beft object, 


Deareft and beft, fhould in this trice of time ° 

Commit a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour. Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 

3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not fufficient to poffefs our own fort, without the dij- 

mantling and demolifhing of our enemies. Hakewill on Provid. 
4. To break down any thing external. 

His eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground ; 

His nofe difmantled, in his mouth is found ; . 

His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiftinguifh’d wound. Dry. 

To Disma’sk. v. a. [dis and ma/t.] To divelt of a mafk ; te` : 


T 


uncover from concealment. 
Fair ladies mafk’d, are rofes in the bud ; 
Or angels veil’d in clouds : are rofes blown, 
Difmafk’d, their damatk tweet commixture fhewn. Shake/p. 
The marquis had no leifure to laugh, but thought beft to 
d fmafk his beard; and fo told him, that he was going co- 
vertly. ` Watton. f 
To DISMA’Y. v. a. [defmeyar, Spanifh.] To terrify ; to dif- 
courage; to affright ; to deprefs; to deject. 
_ Their mighty ftrokes their haberjcons di/may'd. Fai. Qu. 
Enemies would not be fo troublefome to the weftern coafts, 
nor that country itfelf would be fo often d./mayed with alarms | 
as they have of late years been. Raleigh's Ejjays. | 
He will not fail thee; fear not, neither be di/mayed. Deutr. i 
Nothing can make him remifs in the practice of his duty, | 
no profpect of interet can allure him, no fear of danger 
difmay him. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Disma’y. n. f. [defmayó, Spanith.} Fall of courage; terrour d 
felt; defertion of mind; fear imprefled. | 
All fat mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each | 
In others countenance read his own difmay. Mit. Par. Lof. l 
This then not minded in d:fmay, yet now | 
| 
| 


Affures me that the bitternefs of death 


Is paft. Mi'ton’s Paradife Loft, b.xi. !. 156. è 
Disma’'vEDNESs, n.f. [from difmay.] Dejestion of courage; _ 


difpiritednefs. 
The valianteft feels inward difiiaycdnefs, and yet the fear- 
fullcft is afhamed fully to fhew it. ‘dneyy b. it. : 
DISME. n.f. [French.] A tenth; the tenth part; tythe. | 
Since the firft fword was drawn about this queftion, 
Ev’ry tithe foul "mongft many thoufand aifmes, 
Hath been as dear as Helen. © Shakelp. Troilus and Creffida. 
The pope began to exercife his new rapines here in Eng- 
land, by a compliance with the faid king Edward, in granting e! 
him two years di/me from the clergy. Avliff’s Parergon. 
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To Disme/suer. v a. [dis and member.) To divide member 
from member ; to dilacerate; to cut in pieces. 
I am with both, each army hath a hand ; 
And in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl afunder, and aijm:mber me. Shakefp. King John, 
O, that we then could come by Cefar’s fpirit, 
And not difmember Cæfar ! But, alas! 
Cefar mutt bleed for it. Shakefpeare’s Fulius Cafar. 
A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering, like a vulture, 
to devour, cr di/member its dying carcafs. Swift. 
Fowls ob!cene di/member’d his remains, 
And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. Pope’s Odyffey. 
‘Thofe who contemplate only the fragments or pieces of 
fcience, difperied in fhort unconnected difcourfes, without rela- 
tion to each other, can never furvey an entire body of truth, 
but mu‘ always view it as deformed and di/membered. Watts. 
To DISMYSS. v.a. [dimifus; Latin.] 
1. To fend away. 
We commit thee thither, 
Until his army be difmifs’d from him. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
He di/mifed the aflembly. ABS XiX. 41 
2. To give leave of departure. 
If our young Iülus be no more, 
Difmifs our navy from your friendly fhore. Dryd. Virg. Æn. 
2. To difcard ; to diveft of an office. 
Dismi'ssion. 2. f [from demiffio, Latin.] 
1. Difpatch ; a&t of fending away. 
So pois’d, fo gently the defcends from high, 
It feems a foft aifmiffion from the fky. Dryd. Hind and Pant. 
2. An honourable difcharge from any office or place. 
, Not only thou degrad’ft them, or remit’ft 
To life obfcure, which were a fair difmiffion ; 
But throw’it them lower than thou didft exalt them high. 


7 Milton s Agcnifies, 1. 087. 
© 3 Deprivation; obligation to leave any poft or place. 
A You muft not ftay here longer; your difmiffizn 


Is come from Cæfar. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
© To Dismo’rtTGAGE. v.a. [dts and mortgage.) "To redcem 
from mortgage. 

He dif/mortgaged the crown demefnes, made an increafe of 
| munition, arms and treafure, and left behind a mafs of 
_ gold. Hewel’s Vocal Forreft. 
To Dismo'unT. v.a. [demonter, French.] 

_ 1. To throw off an horfe. 

; From this flying fteed unrein’d, as once 

Bellerophon, though from a lower clime, 
| Dij/inounted, on th’ Aleian field 1 fail. Adt/ton’s Paradife Loft. 
_ 2. To throw from any elevation or place of honour. 

_ 3. To throw cannon from its carriage. 

3 The Turks artillery, planted againft that tower, was, by 

, the fkilfulnefs of the Chriftian cannoneers, in fhort time dif- 

a mounted with fhot from the tower, and many of the gunners 

| flain. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

= To Dismo’unT. v.n. 

~a. To alight. from an horfe. 

l When he came within fight of that prodigious army at 
Agincourt, he ordered all his cavalry to di/mount, and im- 
plore upon their knees a blefing. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 49. 

2. To defcend from any elevation. 

To DIsNA'TURALISE. v. a. [dis and naturalife.] To alienate; 
to make alien; to deprive of the privileges of birth. 

Disna/TuRED. adj. [disand nature.] Unnatural, wanting na- 
tural tendernefs ; devoid of natural affection. 

If fhe muft teem, 
Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart di/uatur’d torment to her. Shak. K. Lear. 

DIsorE'DIENCE. n. f. [dis and ôbedience. ] 

1. Violation of lawful commands or prohibition; breach of 
duty due to fuperiours. 

Th’ offence is holy that fhe hath committed, 

And this deccit lofes the name of craft, 
Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shat. M. IV. of Windy. 

Of man’s firt difobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, fing heav’nly mufe. Milton. 
Murder, adultery, or di/obedience to parents, have a general 
| notion antecedently to laws. Stillingflcet. 

’ This is not dijobedience, but rebcllion; ’tis difclaiming the 

fovereienty of Chrift, and renouncing all allegiance to his 
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authority. Rogers, Sermon 4. 
2. Incompliance. 
If planetary orbs the fun obey, 
b Why fhould the moon difown his fovereign fway 5 
d Why in a whirling eddy of her own 
f - Around the globe terreftrial fhould fhe run? 
| This afbedience of the moon will prove 
- Thefun’s bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmore. 
- Disore’ptenr. adj. [dis and obedient.) Not obfervant of law- 
ful authority; guilty of the breach of lawful commands or 
prohibition. 
The man of God was difebedient unto the word of the 
Lord. 1 Kings xiii. 2b. 
Vou. It 
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To Disone’y. va. [dis and obey.) To break commands or 
tranfgrefs prohibitions, 

She abfolutely bade him, and he durft not know how te 
difobey, Sidney, b. ii. 

He's loth to dijobey the god's command, 
Nor willing to forfake this pleafant land. Denham. 
DisosnrGa/rion. n.f. [dis and obligation} Offence; caufe of 
difguft. 

if he receded from what he had promifed, it would be fuch 
a difobligation to the prince that he would never forget it. Clar. 

‘here can be no malice, and confequently no crime or sif- 
obligation. L’Eftrange. 

To DISOBLIGE. v.a. [dis and oblige.) To offend ; to dif- 
guft; to give offence to. A term by which offence is ten- 
derly exprefled. 

Afhley had been removed from that charge, and was 
thereby fo much di/olliged that he quitted the king’s party. Cia. 

Thofe, though in higheft place, who flight and difotlige 
their friends, fhall infallibly come to know the value of them, 
by having none, when they fhall moft need them. Scuth. 

Is is in the power of more particular perfons in this king- 
dom, than in any other, to diftrefs the government, when 
they are difobiged. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 48. 

My pian has given offence to fome gentlemen, whom it would 
not be very fafe to ai/oblige. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 108. 

We love and efteem our clergy, and are apt to lay fome 
weight upon their opinion, and would not willingly di/eblize 
them. Swift concerning the Sacramental Te/t. 

If a woman fuffers her lover to fce the is loth to difoblige 
him, let’ her beware of an encroacher. Clarifjas 

Disosii'GINnG. participiai adj. [from difoblige.] DifguMing; un- 
pleafing ; offenfive. 

Peremptorinefs can befit no form of underftanding : it ren- 
ders wife men difobliging and troublefome, and fools ridiculous 
and contemptible. Government of the Tongue, f. 11. 

Disosxi'GinGLy. adv. [from difobliging.} In a difyuiting or 
offenfive manner ; without attention to pleafe. 

Disonzi’cincness. n.f. [from difobliging. ] 
readinefs to difguft. 

Diso’RBED. adj. [dis and orb.] Thrown out of the proper 
orbit. 


Offenfivenefs ; 


Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
Or like a ftar diforb’d. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
Diso/rver. n. f. [dis and order 3 defordre, French. ] 
1. Want of regular difpofition; irregularity; confufion; im- 
methodical diftridution. 

When I read an author of genius without method, I fancy 
my‘elf in a wood that abounds with many noble objects, 
rifing among one another in the greateft confufion and dif> 
order. . Spectator, N°. 470. 

2. Tumult; difturbance; buftle: 
A greater favour this diforder brought 

Unto her fervants, than your awful thought 

Durlt entertain, when thus compell’d they preft 

The yielding marble of her fnowy breaft. 

J Neglect of rule 3 irregularity. 
From vulgar bounus with brave diforder part, 

And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Po'es Effays. 

4. Breach of Jaws; violation of ftanding inftitution. 

There reigned in all men blood, manflaughter, difsuieting 
of good men, forgetfulnefs of good turns, and diforder in 
marriages. ifd. xiv. 26. 

5. Breach of that regularity in the animal ceconomy which . 
caufes health; ficknefs; diftemper. It is ufed commonly for 
a flight difeafe. 

Pleafure and pain are only different conftitutions of the 
mind, fometimés occafioned by diforder in the body, or fome- 
times by thoughts in the mind. Locke. 

6. Difcompofure of mind; turbulence of paffions. 
To Diso‘RpER. v. a. [dis and order. ] 
1. To throw into confufion; to confound; to put out of me- 
thod ; to difturb; to ruffle; to confufe. 
Eve 

Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing, 

And trefles all diforder’d, at his feet ; 

Fell humble. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. Logit. 

Yon diforder’d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft arife. Dryden. 

The incurfions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations, 
dijordered the aftairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To make fick ; to difturb the body. 
3. To difcompofe; to difturb the mind. 
Diso’rperepd. adj. [from diforder.) Diforderly; irregular ; 
vicious ; loofe ; unreftrained in behaviour; debauched. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquiresy 

Men fo dijorder’d, fo debauch’d and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare’s King Leare 

Diso/RpEREDNESS. 1. f. [from dif.rdered.] Irregularity; want 
of order; confufion. 

By that dijorderednefs of the foldiers a great advantage was 
offered unto the enemy. Knolles s Hiftory of the Turks. 

7D Diso’w DERLY, 


Waller. 
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Iiso'RDERLY. adj. [from diforder.] 

1. Confufed ; immethodical; without proper diftribution. 

Thofe obfolete laws of Henry I. were but diforderly, con- 
fufed, and general things; rather cafes and fhells of admi- 
niftration than inftitutions. Hale. 

2. Irregular; tumultuous. 

His thoughts, which are the pictures and refults of paf- 
fions, are generally fuch as naturally arife from thofe difor- 
derly motions of our fpirits. Dryden. 

A dijorderly multitude, contending with the body of the 
legiflature, is like a man in a fit, under the conduét of one in 
the fulnefs of his health and ftrength. Addijon. 

3. Lawlefs; contrary to law; inordinate ; contrary to the rules 
of life; vicious. 

They thought it the extremeft of evils to put themfelves at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and di/orderly people. Bac. H. VII. 

He reproved them for their di/orderly allemblies, againft the 
peaceable people of the realms. Hayward. 

Diso/RDERLY. adv. [from diforder.] 

1. Without rule; without method ; irregularly ; confufedly. 

Naked favages fighting di/forderly with ftones, by appoint- 
ment of their commanders, may truly and abfolutely be faid 
to war. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Without law ; inordinately. 

We behaved not ourfelves diforderly among you. 2 Thef. iii. 

Diso'RDINATE. adj. [dis and ordinate.) Not living by the 
rules of virtue ; inordinate. 

Thefe not dijordinate, yet caufelefs fuffer 

The punifhment of difiolute days. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Diso'RpInATELY. adv. [from difordinate.] Inordinately ; 
vicioufly. 

Diso’R1ENTATED. adj. [ dis and orient.] Turned from the 
Eaft; turned from the right direction; thrown out of the 
proper place. Harris. 

To Diso’wn,. v. a. [dis and own. ] 

1. To deny; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother’s better claim d:/own, 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne. © Drydens En, 

2. To abrogate; to renounce. 

When an author has publickly di/owned a {purious piece, 
they have difputed his name with him. Swift. 

To DISPA’ND. v.a. [ difpando, Latin. ] To difplay; to 
fpread abroad. DiGi. 

Dispa‘nston. n. f. [from difpanfus, Lat.] The act of difplay- 
ing; the act of {preading; diffufion ; dilatation. 

To DISPA’RAGE. v.a. [from di/par, Latin.] 

1. To match unequally; to injure by union with fomething in- 
feriour in excellence. 

2. To injure by a comparifon with fomething of lefs value. 

3. To treat with contempt; to mock; to flout; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottifh conqueror he drew, 
God’s altar to di/parage and difplace, 
For one of Syrian mode. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Thou durft not thus d:/parage glorious arms, 
Which greateft hero’s have in battle worn, 
Their ornament and fafety. Miltcn’s Agoniftes, l. 1130. 
They will defy 
That which they love moft tenderly ; 
uarrel with minc’d pies, and d:/parage 
heir beft and deareft friend, plum-porridge. Hudibras 
4. To bring reproach upon; to be the caufe of difgrace. 
How fhall frail pen, with fear di/paraged, 

Conceive fuch fovereign glory and great bountihed. Fai. Qu. 

His religion fat eafily, naturally, and gracefully upon him, 
without any of thofe forbidding appearances which fometimes 
di/parage the actions of men fincerely pious. Atterbury’s Serm. 

5. T'o marry any one to another of inferiour condition. 

Dispa’RAGEMENT. n. f. [from di/parage.] 

1. Injurious union or comparifon with fomething of inferior ex- 
cellence. 

They take it for a di/paragement to fort themfelves with 
any other than the enemics of the publick peace. L’E/frange. 

2. [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage under his or her de- 
gree, or againft decency. Cowel. 

You wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great a di/parage- 
ment, as to wed her father’s fervant. Sidney. 

She was much affectionate to her own kindred, even unto 
faction, which did ftir great envy in the lords of the king’s 
fide, who counted her blood a di/paragement to be mingled 
with the king’s. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Reproach ; difgrace ; indignity. 

Gentle knight, 

That doth againft the dead his hand uprear, 

His honour ftains with rancour and defpight, 

And great di/paragement makes to his former might. Fa. Qu. 

In a commonwealth much di/paragement is occafioned, 
when able fpirits, attraéted by a familiarity, are inflamed with 


faction, Wotton. 
"Tis no difparagement to philofophy, that it cannot deify 
us. Glanv. Apol. 


Reafon is a weak, diminutive light, compared to revela- 
tion; but it ought to be no di/paragement to a ftar that it is not 
a fun. South's Sermons, 
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Rely upon your beauty: ’twere a di/paragement of that to 
talk of conditions, when you are certain of making your own 
terms. Southern’s Innocent Adultery. 

4. It has to before the perfon or thing difparaged. 
‘Then to our age, when not to pleafure bent, 

This feems an honour, not d:/paragement. Denham. 

The play was never intended for the ftage; nor, without 
di/paragement to the author, could have fucceeded. Dryden. 

Dispa/RAGER. n.f. [from difparage.] Onc that difgraces; 
one that treats with indignity. 

Dispara’res. n. f. [di/parata, Latin.] Things fo uniike that 
they cannot be compared with each other. 

Dispa‘rity. n.f. [from difpur, Latin. ] 

i. Inequality ; difference in degree either of rank or excellence. 

Between Elihu and the reft of Job’s familiars, the greateft 
di/parity was but in years. Hooker, b.v. fr 47. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort, what harmony or true delight? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n and receiv’d ; but in difparity, 

The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 

‘Tedious alike. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b- viii. 1. 386. 

There was as great a as/parity between the practical dictates 
of the underftanding then and now, as there is between em- 
pire and advice, counfel and command. South's Sermons. 

Men ought not to aflociate and join themfelves together in 
the fame office, under a di/parity of condition or profeffion. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Some membcrs muft prefide and direét, and others ferve 
and obey; and a di/parity between thefe, in the outward con- 
dition, is neceflary to keep feveral orders in mutual depen- 
dance on each other. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Diffimilitude; unlikenefs. 
To Dispa’rk. v.a. [dis and park. ] 
1. To throw open a park. 
You have fed upon my figniories, 
Di/park’d my parks, and fell’d my foreft woods. Sh. R. II. 
2. To fet at large without enclofure, 
They were fuppos’d 

By narrow wits to be inclos’d, 

*Till his free mufe threw down the pale, 

And did at once di/park them all. Waller. 

To Dispa/rt. v.a. [dis and part; departir, French; di/pertior, 
Latin.] To divide in two ; to feparate ; to break ; to burit; 
to rive. 

The gate nor wood, nor of enduring brafs, 

But of more worthy fubftance framed was; 

Doubly di/parted, it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs, Fai. Qu. 

On either fide 

Difparted chaos overbuilt exclaim’d, 

And with rebounding furge the bars affail’d, 

That f{corn’d his indignation. Milton's Paradie Loft, b. ix. 

The reft to feveral places 
Difarted, and between fpun out the air. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Di/parted Britain mourn’d their doubtful fway, 


And dreaded both, when neither would obey. Prior. 
The pilgrim oft, 

At dead of night, ’mid his orifon, hears 

Aghatt, the voice of time difparting tow’rs. Dier. 


DisPa'ssion. n.f. [dis and pajfion.] Freedom from mental per- 
turbation ; exemption from paffion. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or ai/paffion, is called 
by the Scepticks indifturbance, by the Molenitts quietifm, 
by common men peace of confcience. Temple. 

Dispa‘sstoNATE. adj. [from dis and paffionate.] Cool; calm; 
impartial ; moderate; temperate. 

Wife and difpajfionate men thought he had been proceeded 
with very juftly. Clarendin. 

To Dispe’L. v.a. [diffello, Latin.] To drive by fcattering ; 
to diffipate. 
If the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light di/pels the dark. Milton. 

When the fpirit brings light into our minds, it difpels dark- 
nefs: we fee it, as we do that of the fun at noon, and need 
not the twilight of reafon to fhew it. Locke. 

Dispe’nce. n. f. [defpence, Fr.] Expence; coft; charge. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great di/pence, 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whofe long funnel thence 

The fmoke forth threw. Fairy Queen, b ii. cant. 9. 

To DISPE’ND. v.a. [difpendc, Latin.] To fpend; to con- 
fume ; to expend. 

Of their commodities they were now {carce able to difnend 
the third part. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

Dispe’nsary. n.f. [from di/penfe.} The place where medi- 
cines are difpenfed. 

To thee the lov’d difpens’ry I refign. 
Disrensa’Tion. n. f. [from di/penfatio, Latin.] 
i. Diftribution; the act of dealing out any thing. 

This perpetual circulation is conftantly promoted, by a dif- 

penfation 


Garth. 
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penfation of water promifcuoufly and indifferently to all parts 
of the earth. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

2. The dealing of God with his creatures; method of provi- 
dence ; diftribution of good and evil. 

God delights in the miniftries of his own choice, and the 
methods of grace, in the ceconomy of heaven, and the dij- 
penfations of cternal happinefs. / aylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Nejther are Grod’s methods or intentions different in his 
diff eile to each private man. Rogers, Sermon 16. 

o thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait, 

When God fhall folve the dark decrees of fate ; 

His now unequal di/pen/ations clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Tickell. 
. An exemption from fome law; a permiffion to do fomething 
forbidden ; an al'owance to omit fomething commanded. 

A difpenfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to 
marry. Ward. 

DisPENsA'TOR. x. f. [Latin.] One employed in dealing out 
any thing; a diftributer. 

As her majefty hath made them di/penfators of her favour 
towards her people, fo it behoveth them to fhew theinfelves 
equal diftributers of the fame. Bacon. 

DisPE NSATORY. n. f. [ftom di/penfe ] A book in which the 
compofition of medicines is defcribed and dire€&ted; in the 
Greek a Pharmaccpeia. 

The defcription of the ointment is found in the chymical 

_ difpenfatory. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 98. 

A whole di/penfatory was little enough to meet with, and 
fuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 

Our materia medica is large enough; and to look into our 
di/penfatories, one would think no difeafe incurable. Baker. 

To DISPE'NSE. v.a. [defpenfer, French ] 

1. To deal out; to diftribute. 

Thofe now, that were di/pens’d, 

The burden of many ages, on me light 

At once, by my foreknowledge. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

Thofe to whom Chrift has committed the di/pen/ing of his 
gofpel. Decay of Piety. 

At length the mufes ftand refter’d again 

While you di/penje the laws and guide the ftate. 

To them but earth-born life they did di/pen/e, 

To us, for mutual aid, celeftial fenfe, Late’s Juvenal. 

2. To make up a medicine. 

3- To Dispense with, To excufe; to grant difpenfation for; 
to allow. 


Dryden. 


To fave a brother’s life, 

Nature di/penfes with the deed. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 

How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by ai/penfing with 
oaths, abfolving fubjects from allegiance, and curfing, or 
threatning to curfe, as long as their curfes were regarded, the 
popes have not wrought innumerable mifchiefs ? Raleigh's Eff 

Rules of words may be di/penfed with. Watts’s Logick. 

4. To DisPENSE with. To clear from; to fet free from an 
obligation. This conftruction feems ungrammatical. 

I could not difpenfe with myfelf from making a voyage to 
Caprea. Addifon’s Remarks in Italy. 

5. To Dispense with. ‘To obtain adifpenfation from ; to come 
to agreement with. This ftructure is irregular, unlefs it be 
here fuppofed to mean, as it may, to difcount; to pay an 
equivalent. 

Haft thou not fworn allegiance unto me? 

Canft thou difpenfe with heav’n for fuch an oath? Sh. H.VI. 

Dispense. n. f. [from the verb.] Difpenfation; exemption. 

Then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, di/penfes, pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

Dispe’nseR. n. f. [from di/penfe.] One that difpenfes; one 
that deals out any thing ; a diftributer. 

The minifters of that houfhold are the difpenfers of that 
faith. Spratt’s Sermons. 

Thofe who ftand before earthly princes, who are the df- 
penfers of their favours, and conveyers of their will to others, 
challenge high honours. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

To Dispe‘opLe. v.a. [dis and people.] To depopulate; to 

_ empty of people. 

The Irifh whom they banifhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their lands fo dif- 
peopled and weakened, came down into all the plains ad- 
joining. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not merely di/people, 

_ but deftroy. Bacon, Ejfay 59. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have di/peopled heav’n. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Kings, furious and fevere, 

Who claim’d the fkies, difpeopled air and floods, 

The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods. Pope. 

Dispe’opter. x. f. [from ai/people.] A depopulator; a wafter. 

Nor drain ponds, the golden carp to take; 

Nor trowle for pikes, di/peopler's of the lake. Gay. 

To Dispe’rce. v.a. [difpergo, Latin.] To fprinkle; to 
fcatter. Shakefpeare. 

To DISPE'RSE. v. a. [difperfus, Latin.] 
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1. To fcatter ; to drive to different parts. 

And I fcattered them among the heathen, and they were 

difperfed through the countries. Ezek. xxxvi. 1y. 
2. To difipate. 

Soldiers, di/perfe yourfelves. 

If the night 

Have gather’d aught of cvil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. 

Dispe’RsEDLY. adv. [from di/perfed.] 

feparately. 

‘The exquifite wits of fome few, peradventure, are able, 
di/perfedly here and there, to find now a word, and then a fen- 
tence, which may be more probably fufpected than ealily 
cleared of errour. Hooker, b. v. f. 23. 

Thofe minerals are either found in grains, di/perfedly inter- 
mixed with the corpufcles of earth or fand, or elfe amailed 
into balls or nodules. Woodward. 

Dispe’rsepness. n. f. [from difperfe.] The ftate of being 
difperfed ; difperfion. 
DisPe’RSENESS. n. f. [from di/per/e.] Thinnefs; fcatterednefs. 

The torrid parts of Africk are by Pifo refembled to a lib- 
bard’s fkin, the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the di/per/e- 
nefs of habitations or towns in Africk. Brerewood on Languages. 

DISPERSER. n. f. [from difzerfe.] A {catterer; a {preader. 

Thofe who are pleafed with defamatory libels, fo far 
as to approve the authors and di/perfers of them, are as 
guilty as if they had compofed them. Spectator, N°. 451. 

DisPe’Rsion. n. f. [from di/perfio, Latin.] 
1. The act of fcattering or fpreading. 
2. The ftate of bcing fcattered. 

Noah began from thence his di/perfior. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

After fo many di/perfions, and fo many divifions, two or 
three of us may yet be gathered together, not to plot, but to 
divert ourfelves, and the world too. if it pleafes. Pope. 

To Dispr’Ritr. v.a. [dis and /pirit.] 
1. To difcourage ; to dejeét; to deprefs; to damp; to terrify ; 
to intimidate ; to fright; to ftrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared fo di/pirited, that 
he fpoke but few words after he came upon the fcaffold. Clar. 

The providence of God ftrikes not in with them, but 
dafhes, and even difpirits, all their endeavours, and makes 
their defigns heartlefs and ineffectual. South's Sermons. 

Steady to my principles, and not di/pirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have overcome all difficulties. Drydens En» Ded cat. 

Amidft all the honours that are paid him, he feels nothirg 
in himfelf but a poor, weak, dijpirited mortal, yielding to 
the laws of corruption. Rogers, Sermon 5. 

2. To exhauft the fpirits; to opprefs the conftitution of the body. 
He has d//firited himfelf by a debauch, and drank away his 
good humour. Collier. 
Dispy/RITEDNESS. n.f. [from difpirit.] Want of vigour ; 
want of vivacity. Dif. 
To Dispta’cr. v. a. [dis and place.) 
1. To put out of place; to place in another fituation. 
2. To put out of any ftate, condition, office, truft, or dignity. 

To difplace any who are in, upon difpleafurc, is by all means 

to be avoided, unlefs there be a manife{t caufe for it. Bacon. 
Abdal, who commands 

The city, is the prince’s friend, and therefore 

Mutt be ai/plac’d, and thou fhalt {trait fucceed him. Denh. 

A religion eftablifhed by God himfelf, fhould not be dif- 
placed by any thing, under a demonftration of that divine 
power that firft introduced it. South's Sermons. 

One then may be di/plac'd, and one may reign; 
And want of merit render birthright vain. Dryd. Aurengz. 
2. To diforder. 
You have di/plac'd the mirth, broke the good meeting, 

With moft admir’d diforder. Shakefpeare s Macbeth, 

DiısPLA'ceENCY. n. f. [difplicentia, Latin.] 
1. Incivility ; difobligation. 
2. Difguft ; any thing unpleafing. 
The difplacencies that he receives, by the confequences of 
his excefs, far outweigh all that is grateful in it. Dec. of Piety. 
To Dispra'nr. v. a. [dis and plant. ] 
1. To remove a plant. 
2. To drive a people from the place in which they have fixed 
their refidence. 

All thofe countries, which, lying near unto any mountains, 
or Irifh defarts, had becn planted with Englifh, were fhortly 
difplanted and loft. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

Plantations are amongft ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works: when the world was young, it begat more children ; 
for I may ju:ily account new plantations to be the children of 
former kingdoms: I like a plantation in a pure foil; that is, 
where people are not di/planted. _ _Bacou’s Effays. 

DISFLANTA ION. n J. [trom dis and plantatio.} 
1. The removal of a plant. 
2. The ejection of a people. 
The Edenites were garrifoned to refit the Affyrians, 


Shake/pcare’s Henry VI. 


Milton. 


In a difperfed manner ; 


whofe di/plantation Senacherib vaunted of, Raleigh, 
To DISPLA‘Y v.a. [detlier, dofplver, French. ] 
1. To fpread wide. 
The 
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The northern wind his wings did broad difplay 


At his command, and reared him up light. Fairy Queen. 
Say, how this inftrument of love began ; 
And in immortal ftrains di/play the fan. Gay. 


2. To exhibit to the fight or mind. 
You {peak not like yourfelf, who ever yet 
Have ftood to charity, and di/p/ay'd th’ effects 
Of difpofition gentle. Shake[peare's Henry VII, 
Thou heav’n’s alternate beauty can’ft difplay, 
The blufh of morning, and the milky way. Dryden. 
The works of nature, and the words of revelation, di/play 
truth to mankind in charaéters fo vifible, that thofe, who 


are not quite blind, may read. Locke. 
The ftorm the dark Lyczean groves difplay d, 
And firft to light expos’d the facred fhade. Popes Statius. 
3. To carve; to cut up. 
He carves, di/plays, and cuts up toa wonder. = Sfeé?ator. 


4. To talk without reftraint. 
The other meffenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d had poifon’d mine, 

Being the very fellow which of late 

Di/piay'd fo faucily againft your highnefs. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

5. To fet oftentatioufly to view. 

They are all couched in a pit, hard by Herne’s oak, with 
obfcured lights; which, at the very inftant of Falftaff’s and 
our meeting, they will-at once di/playto the night. Shake/p. 

Dispa’y. x. f. -[from the verb.] An exhibition of any thing 
to view. 

Our enobled underftandings take the wings of the morning 
to vifit the world above us, and have a glorious difplayof the 
higheft form of created excellencies. Glanv. Scepf. c. 2. 

We can with the greateft coldnefs behold the ftupendous 
difplays of omnipotence, and be in tranfports at the puny 
eflays of human fkill. Spectator, N°. 626. 

DisPLe’ASANCE. n.f. [from di/pleafe.] Anger; difcontent. 
Obfolete. 
Cordell faid, fhe lov’d him as behov’d ; 
Whofe fimple anfwer wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to difpleafance mov’d. Fairy Queen. 
DispLea’sant. adj. [from di/pleaje.] Unpleafing ; offenfive ; 
unpleafant. 

What to one is a moft grateful odour, to another is noxious 
and di/pleafant ; and it were a mifery to fome to lie ftretched 
on a bed of rofes. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

_To Dispie’ase. v.a. [dis and pleafe.} 
1. To offend; to make angry. 

God was difpleafed with this thing. 1 Chron. xxi. 7: 

Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as di/pleafing to God 
before, as now your extreme affliction. Temple. 

2. To difguft; to raife averfion. 

Foul fights do sather di/pleafe, in that they excite the 
memory of foul things, than in the immediate objects; and 
therefore, in pictures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 275. 

Sweet and ftinking commonly ferve our turn for thefe ideas, 
which, in effect, is little more than to call them pleafing or 
di/pleafing ; though the fmell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, 
are certainly very diftingt ideas. Locke. 

Dispce‘astnGness. n.f. [from di/pleafing.] Offenfivencfs ; 
quality of offending. 

It ts a miftake to think that men cannot change the dif- 
pleafingnefs or indifferency, that is in actions, into pleafure and 
defire, if they will do but what is in their power. Locke. 

Dispre/asure. n. f. [from difpleafe.] 
1. Uneafinefs; pain received. 

When good is propofed, its abfence carries di/pleafure or 

pain with it. Lecke. 
2. Offence; pain given. 

Now fhall I be more blamelefs than the Philiftines, though 

I do them a di/pleafure. Judg. xv. 3. 
3. Anger ; indignation. 

True repentance may be wrought in the hearts of fuch as 
fear God, and yet incur his di/pleafure, the deferved effec 
whereof is eternal death. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

He fhould beware that, by the fame of fuch a fa&, he did 
not provoke Solyman’s heavy di/plea/ure againft him. Knolles: 

Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 

From his difpleafure.  Mai-ton’s Paradije Loft, b.x. l. 109. 

Though the reciprocalnefs of the injury ought to allay the 
difpleajure at it, yet men fo much more confider what they 
futter than what they do. Decay of Piety, 

On me alone thy juft di/pleafure lay ; 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land. Dryden. 
Y’ have fhewn how much you my content defign ; 

Yet, ah! would heaven’s di/pleafure pafs like minc. Dryden, 

Nothing is in itfelf fo pernicious to communities of learned 
moen as the di/pleafure of their prince, which thole may juftly 
expect to fecl who would make ufe of his favour to his own 
prejudice. Addifon’s Frecholder, N°. ee 

4. State of dif'race; ftate in which one docs obtain difcoun- 
tenance ; disfavour. 


” 
= 


DIS 


He went into Poland, being in difj/eafure with the pope 

for overmuch familiarity. Peacham on Mufick. 

To Dispre/asureE. v.a. [from thenoun.] Todifpleafe; not 

to gain favour ; not to win affection. A word not elegant, 
nor now in ufe. 

When the way of pleafuring or di/pleafuring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impoffible any other fhould be overgreat. Bacon. 

To DISPLO'DE. v. a. [di/plodo, Latin.] ‘Lo difperfe with 
aloud noife; to vent with violence. 
In view 

Stood rank’d of feraphim another row, 

In pofture to di/plode their fecond fire 

OF thunder. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. l. 605. 

Dispro’ston. n. f. [from difplofus, Lat.] The at of difplod- 
ing; a fudden burft or difperfion with noife and violence. 
Dispo'RT. n. f. [dis and fport.] Play; fport; paitime; diver- 
fion; amufement; merriment. : 
She lift not hear, but her d#/ports purfu’d ; 

And ever bade him ftay, ’till time the tide renew’d. Fai. Qu. 

His di/ports were ingenuous and manlike, whereby he always 
learned fomewhat. Hayward on :dward V1. 

She bufied, heard the found 
Of rufling leaves; but minded not, as us’d 
To fuch difport before her through the field. Wilt. P. Loft. 
To Dispo’Rt. v.a. [from the noun.} To divert. 
He often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to di/port himfelf. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
To Dispo’rtT. v.n. To play; totoy; to wanton. 
Frefh gales and gentle airs 

Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 

Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 

Difporting ! Milns Para ife! of, b. viii. 1, 518. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew; 

The glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richeft tin@ture of the fixies, 

Where light difports in ever mingling dyes. 

Dispe'saL. n. f. [from di/pofe.] 
1. The aé of difpofing or regulating any thing; regulation; 
difpenfation; diftribution. 
Tax not divine di/rofa’; wifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deluced. Milt. Agon. 
2. The power of diftribution; the right of beftowing. 

I am called off from publick differtations by a domeftick 
affair of great importance, which is no lefs than the di/po/al 
of my fifter Jenny for life. Tatlemn® 95 5. 

Are not the bleffings both of this world and the next in his 
difpofal ? Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. Government; managemeitt; conduct. 

We (hall get more true and clear knowledge by one rule, 
than by taking up principles, and thereby putting our minds 
into the d:/pofals of others. Locke. 

To DISPO'SE. v. a. [difpofer, French ; difpono, Latin.] 
1. To employ to various purpofes ; to diffufe. 
Thus whilft fhe did her various pow’r di,po/2, 

The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. 

2. To give; toplace; to beftow. 
Yet fee, when noble benefits fhall prove 

Not well di/pos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugl 

Than ever they were fair. Shakefreare’s Henry VIIL 

Of what you gathered, as moft your own, you have dif- 
pofed much in works of publick piety. Spratt’s Sermons. 

3. To turn to any particular end or confequence. 
Endure, and conquer ; Jove will foon di/po/e, 
To future good, our paft and prefent woes. Dryden's Virgil: 
4. To adapt; to form for any purpofe. 
Thefe, when the knights beheld, they ’gan di/pofe 
Themfelves to court, and each a damfel chofe, Fai. Queen. 
But if thee lift unto the court to throng, 
fnd there to haunt after the hoped prey, 
Then muft thou thee di/pofe another way. Hlulberd’s Tale. 
5. To frame the mind; to give a proper propenfion ; to incline. 

Sufpicions di/pofe kings to tyranny, hufbands to jealoufy, 
and wife men to irrefolution and melancholy. Bacon’s E/fays. 

The memory of what they had fuffered, by being without 
it, eafily di/*ofed them to do this. Clarendon, b. viii. 

He knew the feat of Paradife, 
And, as he was difpos’d, could prove it 

Below the moon, or elfe above it. Hudibras, p.i. cant.1. 

This difpcfes men to believe what it teaches, to follow what 
it advifes, Temple. 

A man might do this now, if he were malicioufly difpojed, 
and had a mind to bring matters to extremity. Dryd. Spa. Fry. 

This may dijpofe me, perhaps, for the reception of truth; 
but helps me not to it. Lecke. 

Although the frequency of prayer and fafting may be cf no 
efficacy to di/po'e God to be more gracious, yet it fs of great 
ufe to difpofe us to be more objeéts of his grace.  Smalridge. 

If mere moralifts find themfelves di/pofed to pride, luit, in- 
temperance, or avarice, they do not think their morality con- 
cerned to check them. Swift. 

6. To regulate; to adjuft. 


Pope. 
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Wak'd: by the cries, th’ Athenian chief arofe, 
The knightly forms of combat to di/jc/e. Dryden’s Fables. 
7. To sdisPose of. To apply to any purpofe; to transfer to 
any othe: periton or ufe. 

All men are naturally in a ftate of perfect freedom to order 
their ations, and diftoje of their poliethons and perfons as 
they think fit, within the bounds of the law of nature. Locke. 

Difp-fe of the meat with the butler, or any other crony. Sw. 

$. Zo Dispose of. To put into the hands of another. 
As fhe is mine, ! may difpofe of her ; 

Which fhall be cither to this gentleman, 

Ortoherdeath. Shake/peare’s Midjummer Night's Dream. 

I have di/rofed of her toa man of bufincfs, who will let her 
fec, that to be well drefled in good humour, and chearful in 


her family, are the arts and fciences of female life. Tater. 
g. To Disrose of. To give away. 
A rural judge di/pos’'d of beauty’s prize. Waller. 


10. To Dispose of. “To empley to any end. 
The lot is cait unto the lap; but the whole difpofing thereof 
is of the Lord. frou. xvi. 33 
They mutt reccive inftructions how to di/zo/e of themfelves 
when they come, which muft be in the nature of laws 
unto them. Bacon’s Advice to Viliiers. 
11. To Dispose of. To place in any condition. 
For the remaining doubt, 
What to refolve, and how di/so/e of me, 
Be warn’d to caft that ufelcfs care afide. Dryden's Fabies. 
12. To Dispose of. To put away by any means. 
They require more water than can be found, and more 
than can be di/pofed of, if it was found. Burnet’s Th. of Earth. 
To Dispose. v.n. To bargain; to make terms. Obfolete. 
When fhe faw you did fufpect 
She had di/pos'd with Cxfar, and that your rage 
Would not be purg’d, fhe fent word fhe was dead. Shake/p. 
Dispo'se. 2. /. [from the verb. } 
1. Power; management; dilpofal. 
All that is mine I leave at thy di/po’7 ; 
My goods, my lands, my reputation. 
It fhall be my tafk 
To render thee the Parthian at di/pofe. Miltons Parad. Reg. 
Of all your goodnefs leaves to our difpoje, 


Shakefpeare. 


Our liberty’s the only gift we chufe. Dryden’s Indian Emp. 
2. Diftribution ; aét of government. 
All is beft, though oft we doubt 
What th’ unfearchable di/po/e 
Of higheft wifdom brings about, 
And ever beft found in the clofe. Milton's Agon:ftes. 


3. Difpofition ; caft of behaviour. Obfolete. 
He hath a perfon, and a fmooth ai/po/e, 
To be fufpected ; fram’d to make women falfe. Shak. Othello. 
4. Difpofition ; caft of mind; inclination. Obfolete. 
He carries on the ftream of his di/p-/e 
Without obfervance or refpect of any, 
Ta will peculiar. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffid. 


1. Diftributer ; giver; beftower. 

The magiftrate is both the beggar and the d:/fofer of what 

is got by begging Graunt’s Bill of Mortality. 
2. Governor ; regulator; director. 

I think myfelf obliged, whatever my private apprehenfions 
may be of the fuccefs, to do my duty, and leave events to 
their di/pojer. Boyle. 

All the reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft any folid ground 
of fatisfaction, but in making that God our friend, who is the 
abfolute di/pofer of all things. South's Sermons. 

Would I had been d:/pofer of thy ftars, 
Thou fhould{t have had thy wifh, and died in wars. Dryd. 
3. One who gives to whom he pleales. 
But brandifh'd high, in an ill omen’d hour, 

To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy jufteft fear, 

The majicr word, difpofer of thy pow’r. 

Dispo’stT10Nn. x. f. [froni di/pojitio, Latin. ] 
t. Order; method; diftribution. 

Touching mufical harmony, whether by inftrument or 
voice, it being of high and low, in due proportionable dif- 
pofition, fuch notwithftanding is the force thereof, and fo very 
pleafing effects it hath, in that very part of man, which is 
moit divine, that fome have been thereby induced to think, 
that the foul itfelf by nature is, or hath in it harmony. Hocker. 

Under this head of invention is placed the di/pofition of the 
work, to put all things in a beautiful order and harmony, that 
the whole may be of a picce. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

[ afk whether the connection of the extremes be not more 
clearly Icen, in this fimple and natural di/po/ition, than in the 
perplexed repetitions and jumble of five or fix fyllogifms. Locke. 


Prior. 


2. Natural fitnefs; quality. 


Refrangibility of the rays of light is their difprfition to 
be re‘rated, or turned out of thcir way, in paling out of one 
tranfparent body or medium ino anothcr. Newton's Oft. 

3. Tendency to any aét or ftate. 


‘ This argueth a great diffofit'on to putrefaction in the foil 
Me and air. Bacon's Natwal Hiffory, N°. t9. 
Worl. 
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Bleeding is to be ufed or omitted according to the fy mp- 
toms which affect the brain: it relieves in any inflammatory 
difpofition of the coat of the nerve. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. ‘Lemper of mind. 

I have fuffcred more for their fakes, more than the villa- 
nous inconflancy of man’s di/p-fition is able to bear. Shake/p. 
Leffler had been 

The thwartings of your dif: oftion, if 

You had not fhew'd them how you were difpos’d, 

*Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shake/p. Corio ars. 

5. Affection of kindnefs or ill-will. 

I take myfelf to be as well informed as moft men in the 

di/pefitions of each people towards the other. Swift. 
6. Fredominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition, he crics out, 
no more. Shakejzeare’s Antheny and Cleopatra. 

Difpofition is when the power and ability of doing any 
thing is forward, and ready upon every occafion to break into 
action. Locke. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally caufed by our 
finding the fame di/pofition in them which we feel in our- 
felves. Pope. 

Dispo'stT1vE. adj. [from difp-fe.] That which implies dif- 
pofal of any property; decretive. 

‘The words of a!l judicial a@s are written narratively, un- 
lefs it be in fentences wherein di/fefitive and enacting terms 
are made ufe of. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Dispo'strivELy. adv. [from di/po/fitive. ] 
1. In a difpofitive manner. 
2. Refpecting individuals ; diftributively. 

That axiom in philofophy, that the generation of one thing 
is the corruption of another, although it be fubftantially true, 
concerning the form and matter, is alfo d:/pofitively verified 
in the efficient or producer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iil. 

Dispo'sitor. n.f. [from difpo/.] The lord of that fign 
in which the planet is, and by which therefore it is over ruled, 
To Disposse'ss. v.a. [dis and poffe/s.] 
1. To put out of poffeffion; to deprive; to difleize. 
The blow from faddle forced him to fly ; 

Elfe might it needs down to his manly breaft 

Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence d/p feft. F. Q. 

Thou fhalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow 
of thy wits; and fear to kill a woodcock, left thou diftofefs 
the foul of thy grandame. Shake;peare’s Twelfth Night. 

Let us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How fome have been depos’d, fome flain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghotts they ai/p-fe/?'d. Shakefp. R. II. 
I will chufe 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And difpaffe/s her all. Shake/peare’s Timon. 
In thee I hope; thy fuccours I invoke, 
To win the crown whence I am d:/foffe/s'd ; 
For like renown awaiteth on the {ftroke, 

To caft the haughty down, or raife th’ opprefs’d. Fairfax. 

The children went to Gilead, and took it, and di/poj/efed 
the Amorite which was in it. Numb, xxxii. 39. 

By their aid 

This inacceffible high ftrength, the feat 

Of deity fupreme, us dijþoffe s d, 

He trufted to have feiz’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

is Reftlefs Amata lay, 

Fir’d with difdain for Turnus di/po/c/t, 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan gueft. Drydens Ain. 

2. It is generally ufed with of before the thing taken away. 
Charles refolved, with a puiflant army, to pafs over, and 
by arms to di/po/e/s the pyrate of his new gotten kingdom 
in Tunis. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
No pow’r hall di/po/fe/s 
My thoughts of that expected happinefs. 
O, faireft of all creatures, laft and beft 

Of what heav’n made, how art thou di/poffefrd 

Of all thy native glories ! Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Nothing can create more trouble to a man than to endea- 

vour to di/po/fe/s him of this conceit. Tillotfon, Serm. ii. 
3..Formerly with from. 
They arrogate dominion undeferv’d 
Over their brethren, and quite difpoffefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milt. Par. Loft. 
It will be found a work of no {mall difficulty to difpoffejs 
and throw out a vice from that heart, where long pofiefion 
begins to plead prefcription. South’s Sermons. 
Dispo'sure. x. f. [froin diffofe.] 
1. Difpofal; government; power; management. 
In his di/pofure is the orb of earth, 
The throne of kings, and all of human birth. Sandys. 
They quietly furrendered both it and themfelves to his di/- 
pofure. Sandys's Journey. 
Whilft they murmur againft the prefent di/pofure of things, 
they do tacitly defire in them a difformity from the primitive 
rule, and the idea of that mind that formed all things beft. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, bv is e 11. 


Denham. 
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2. State; pofture. 


They remained in a kind of warlike difpofure, or perhaps 
little better. Wotton. 
Dispraise. n.f. [dis and praife.] Blame; cenfure; dif- 
honour. 
If I can do it, 
By aught that I can (peak in his diffrai/e, 
She fhall not long continue love to him. 
To me reprbach 
Rather belongs, diftruft, and all difpraife. Mit. Par. Loft. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breafts; no weaknefs, no contempt, 
Di/praife or blame. Miltons Agonifies, 1.1723. 
I nced not raife 
Trophies to thce from other mens d//prai/e. Denham. 
Looks fright not men: the general has feen Moors 
With as bad faces; nod:/prai/e to Bertran's. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 
» If any writer fhall do this paper fo much honour as to in- 
{cribe the title of it to others, the whole priife or difpraife of 
fuch a performance will belong to fome other author. 4ddi/on. 
My faults will not be hid, and it is no di/prai/e to me that 
they will not: the cleannefs of one’s mind is never better 
_proved than in difcovering its own faults. Pope. 
To Dispra‘ise. v. a. [from the noun.) To blame; to cen- 
fure; to condemn. 
_In praifing Anthony, I have difpratsd Cxfar.  Shakefp. 
No abufe, Ned, in the world; honeft Ned, none: Iaj- 
praifed him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall 
in love with him; in which doing, } have done the part of a 
careful friend. Shakefprare’s Henry1V. p. ii. 
The criticks, while they like my wares, may di/prai/e my 


Shake/peare. 


writing. ; SpeGator, N°. 288. 
DDtspra'tser. n. fa [from difiraife.] A cenfurer; one who 
blames. Dia. 


DISPRAISIELE. adj. [from difpraife.] Unworthy of commen- 
dation. DiGi. 
Dispra‘istncLy. adv. [from difpraife.] With blame; with 
cenfure. 
Michael Caffio! 
That came a wooing with you; many a time, 
When I have fpoke of you difpraifingly, 
Hath ta’en your part. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
To DisPRE'AD. v. a. [dis and frread.] To fpread different 
ways. In this word, and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compofition, and means, different ways ; in dif- 
ferent directions. 
As morning fun her beams d¢/preaden clear, 
And in her face fair truth and mercy doth appear. Fa. Qu. 
Over him, art ftriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green di/pread, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 
His pricking arms, entrail’d with rofes red. Fairy Queen. 
Above, below, around, with art di/pread, z 
The fure inclofure folds the genial bed. Pepes Odyffey. 
Disrro'fiT. n. f. [dis and profit.) Lofs; damage; detri- 
ment. Di 
DispRro'of. n f. [dis and pro:f.] Confutation; conviction of 
errour or falihood. 
His remark contains the grounds of his doétrine, and 
offers at fomewhat towards the di/proof of mine. Atterbury. 
I necd not offer any thing farther in fupport of one, or in 
difproof of the other. Rogers, Serm. 14. 
To Dispno’Perty. v.a. [d's and proterty.] To difpoflefs. of 
any property. Ma. 
DispRopormTion. 2.f. [dis and proportion.) Unfuitablenefs in 
quantity of one thing, or onc part of the fame thing, to ano- 
ther; want cf fymmetry. 
Not to affeét many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whercto we fee in all things nature tends : 
Foh! one may f{mell, in fuch, a will moft rank, 
Foul di/proportion, thoughts unnatural. Shakef} care’s Othello. 
Reafoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wife and frugal, could commit 
Such d//prof ortions ; with {uperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 
Greater, fo many fold to this one ufe. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Perhaps from grgatnefs, ftate, and pride, 
Thus furpriled, ihe may fall : 
Sleep does dif/proportion hide, 
And, death refembling, equals all. 
For their ftrength, 
The di/proportion is fo great, we cannot but 
Expcct a fatai confequence. Denhan’s Sophy, 
What, did the liquid to th’ affembly call, 
To give their aid to form the pond’rous ball ? 
Firit, tell us, why did any come? next why 
] n fuch a dispropartion to the dry ? Blackmores Creation, 
Phat we are’ defizned for a more exalted happinefs, than 
can be derived from the things of this life, we may infer from 


Waller. 
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their vaft disproportion to the dcfires and capacities of our 
foul. Rogers, Serm. 5a 
To DISPROPO'RTION. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To milmatch; 
to join things unfuitable in quantity. 
There fits deformity to mock my body, 
To fhape my legs of an unequal fize, f. 
To difproportion me in every part. Shak. Henry VI. p. iti. 
Diftance and mens fears have fo enlarged the truth, and fo 
difproportioned every thing, that we have made the little troop 
of difcontents a gallant army, and already meafure by the 
evening fhadow. Suckling. 
Mulick craveth your acquaintance: many are of fuch dif- 
proportioned {pirits, that they avoid her company.  Peacham. 
We on earth, with undi(ceraing voice, 
May rightly anfwer that melodious noite ; 
As once we did, ’till di/proportion’d fin 
Jarr’d againft nature’s chime. Milton. 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLE. adj. [from di/proportion.] Unfuitable _ 
in quantity ; not duly regulated in regard to fomething elfe. 
Doubts and fears are the fharpeft paffions: through thefe 
falfe opticks all that you fee is like the evening fhadows, dif- 
proportionable to the truth, and {trangely longer than the true 
fubftance. Suckling. 
Had the obliquity been greater, the carth had not been able 
to endure the di/proportionable differences of feafon. Brown. 
We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal bleffings, 
and have too low and di/proporticnable efteem of {piritual. Sma/. 
There is no wine of {o ftrong a body as to bear fuch a dif- 
troportionable quantity of water as fixty parts. Pope’s Od. Notes. 
DIspROPO/RTIONALLENESS. mf. [trom di/proportionable.] Un- 
fuitablencfs to fomething elfe. j 
Ditpropo’/RTIONABLY. adv. [from difproportion.] Unfuitably ; 
not fymmetrically. ; 
DISPROPO'RTIONAL. n. f. [from difproportion.] Difproportion- 
able; unfymmetrical ; unfuitable in quantity to fomething elfe. 
DISPROPO'RTIONALLY. adv. [from difproportional.] Unfuit- 
ably with refpect to quantity or value. } 
DisPRoPo'RTIONATE. adj. [froni di/propertion.] Unfymme- 
trical; unfuitable to fomething elfe either in bulk or value. 
None of our members are crooked or diftorted, or di/pro- 
portionate to the reft, either in excefs or defect. Ray. 
It is plain that men have agreed to a di/proportionate and 
unequal pofleffion of the earth. Locke. 
DisPROPO/RTIONATELY. adv. [from di/proportionate.] Un- 
fuitably ; unfymmetrically. 
DisPrcpo/R11ONATENESS. n.f. [from di/preporticnate.] Un- 
fuitablenefs in bulk or value. 
To Dispro’ve. v.a. [dis and prove. ] 
1. To confute an affertion ; to convict of errour or falfhood. 
This expofition they plainly di/prove, and fhew by manifeft ` 
reafon, that of David the words of David could not poffibly be 
meant. ` Hooker. 


This Weftmoreland maintains, 
And Warwick fhall di/prove it.  Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 
Arcite with difdain, 

In haughty language, thus reply’d again : 

Forfworn thyfelf; the traytor’s odious name 

I firft return, and then di/preve thy claim. Dryden's Fables. 

It is eafier to affirm than to az/prove. Holder’s Elements. 

That falfe fuppofition I advanced in order to di/preve it, and 
by that means to prove the truth of my do¢trine. 

Atterbury’s Sermons, Pref. 

We fee the fame affertions produced again, without notice 
of what hath been faid to difprove them. Swift. 

2. To convict a practice of errour. 

They behold thofe things di/proved, difannulled, and re- 
jected, which ufe had made in a manner natural. £icoker, b. iv. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, then 
our conformity with the church of Rome in fome fuch is 
not hitherto as yet di/proved, although papifts were unto us as 
heathens were unto Ifrael. Hooker, b. iv. f. O. 

Dispro’ver. n. f. [from difprove.] 

1. One that difproves or confutes. 

2. One that blames ; a cenfurcr, if the following paffage be not 
ill printed for di/approver. 

The fingle example that our annals have yielded of two 
extremes, within fo fhort time, by moft of the fame commen- 
ders and di/prevers, would require no flight memorial. Wotton: 

Dispu/NIsHAELE. adj. [dis and punifhable.] Without penal 
reftrains. 

No leafes of any part of the faid lands fhall ever be made, 
other than leafes for years not excecding thirty-one, in poflef- 
fon, and not in reverfion or remainder, and not difpunifhable 
of wafte. Swift's laf? Will. 

To Drepu’rsr. v.a. [disand surfe.] To pay; todifburfe. It 
is not certain that the following pafiage fhould not be written 
diflurfe. 

Many a pound of my own proper ftore, 

Becaufe I would not tax the needy commons, 

Have I di/purfed to the garrifons, 

And never aik’d for seftitution.  Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

Dispu’TABLE. 


- 


DIS 


Dispu TaR!E. adj. [from difprte.} 
1. Liable to conteit; controvertible; that for which fomething 
may be alleged on oppofite fides. 

If they are not in themlelves difputable, why are they fo 
much dilputed ? South. 

2. Lawful to be contefted. 

Until any point is determined to be a Jaw, it remains 

difoutab’e by every fubject. Swift. 
Drsputant. n. f. [from difpute; difputans, Vatin.] A con- 
troverti(t ; an arguer; a reafoner. 

Our aif utants put me in mind of the fkuttle-fith, that when 
he is unable to extricate himfelf, blackens all the water about 
him till he becomes tnvifible. Spefator, N°. 476. 

Di'spcTant. ad. Lifputing ; engaged in controverfy. 
Thou there waft found 
Among the graveft rabbies, dt/iutant 
On points and queftions fitting Mofes chair. Ail. Pa. Reg. 
Disputa Trion. n. f. (from difsutatio, Latin.] l 
x. The fkill of controverfy; argumentation. 

Confider what the learning of di/putation is, and how they 
are employed for the advantage of themfelves or others, 
whofe bufinefs is only the vain oftentation of founds. Locke. 

2. Controverfy ; argumental conteft. 

Well do I find, by the wife knitting together of your an- 
fwer, that any d//putation I can ufe is as much too weak as I 
unworthy. Sidney, b. ii. 

*Till fome admirable cr unufual accident happens, as it 
hath in fome, to work the beginning of a better alteration in 
the mind, aifputation about the knowledge of God com- 
monly prevaileth little. Hooker, D. v. 

DisruTa'Tious. adj. [from difpute.] Inclined to difpute; 
cavilling. 

A man muĝ be of a very di/putati:us temper, that cnters 
into ftate-controverfies with any of the fair fex. Add. Freehold. 

Dispu’Tarive. adj. [from dijpute.}] Difpofed to debate; ar- 
gumentative. 

Perhaps this practice might not fo eafily be perverted as 
to raife a cavilling, di/putatiue, and fceptical temper in the 
minds of vouth. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPUTE. v. n. [di puto, Latin.}] ‘lo’ contend by argu- 
ment; to altercate; to debate; to argue; to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, thofe 
of the fword are more fo, and fighting is a worfe expe- 
dient than di/puting. Decay cf Piety. 

The atheift tan pretend no obligation of confcience, why 
he fhould di/pute againft religion. Tillotjon, Serm. ii. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas difþute with vehemence about 
a very little point of conveniency ? Atterbury. 

To Dispu’TRS v. a. 
x. To contend for, whether by words or action. 

Things were di/puted before they came to be determined : 
men afterwards were not to di/pute any longer, but to 
obey. Hooker. 

So di/pute the prize, 

As if vou fought before Cydaria’s eyes. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 

One fays the kingdom is his own: a Saxon drinks the 
quart, and {wears he'll di/pute that with him. Tatar, N°. 75: 

2. To oppofe; to queftion. 
Now I am fent, and am not to di/pute 
My prince’s orders, but to execute. Dryden’s Ind. Emperor. 
3. To dilcufs; tothink on: a fenfe not in ufe. 
Di/pute it like a man. 
e ——I fhall do fo: 
But I muft alfo feel it as a man. Stakefprare’s Macketh. 
Disru’re. n. f. [from the verb.] Conteft; controverfy ; argu- 
mental contention. . 

The queftion being about a fact, it is begging it, to bring 
as a proof an hypothefis which is the very thing in di/pute. Lac. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that plants thrive 
and fourifh in it, and animals live: this is matter of fact, and 
bevond all di/pute. Bentley's Sermons. 

Dispu’rrress, adj. [from di/pute.] Undifputed ; uncontro- 
vertible. Dic. 

DisPu'rER. n. fi [from dipute.} A controvertift; one given 
to argument and onpofition. 

Both were vehement di/puters againft the heathen ido- 
Jatry. Stilingflect’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

Thofe conclufions have generally obtained, and have bcen 
acknowledged even by di,puters themfelves, ’till with labour 
they had ftificd their convictions. Rogers's Sermons. 

Disquacirica’tion. n.f. [ from digua‘ify.] That which 
difqualifies; that which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as a fufficient di/qualification of a wife, that, 
fpeaking of her hufband, fhe faid, God forgive him. Spefat.r. 

To Disqua’tiry. v.a. [dis and gwalif..] 
I. To make unfit to dilable by fome natural or legal impe- 
diment. 

Such perfons as fhall confer benefices on unworthy and df- 
qualified perfons, after a notice or correction given, fhall for 
that turn be deprived of the power of prefenting unto fuch 
beirelices. Ayliffe's Parergor, 


DIS 
Í know no employment for which piety difgualifie.  Suift. 
My common illnefs utterly digyalifes me for all conver- 
fation ; I mean my deafnefs. Swifts 
2. To deprive a right or ciaim by fome pofitive reftriétion ; to 
difable; to except from any grant 
The church of England is the only body of Chriftians 
which @:/qualifies thof-, who are employed to preach its doc- 
trine, from fharing in the civil power, farther than as fe- 
nators. Swift on the Sacramental Tejt. 
To Disqua’nTITy. va. [dis and guantity.] “Vo leflen; to 
diminith. 
Be entrcated of fifty to di/gnant ty your train; 
And the remaindcrs that fhall {tiil depend, 
To be fuch men as mzy befort your age. Shakes K. Lear. 
Disquirer. n.f. [dis and quiet.) Uneafinefs; reftleftnefs; want 
of tranquillity ; vexation; difturbance; anxicty. 
Hevthat, upon a true principle, lives without any di/quiet of 
thought, may be faid to Le happy. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
If we give way to our paffious, we do but gratity ourfclves 
for the prefent, in order to our future at guict. 7 illot fon; 
I had rather live in Ireland than under the frequent di, gu ets 


of hearing you are out of order. Swift. 
DisQui'ET. adj. Unquiet; uneafy; reftlefs. 
I pray you, hufband, be not fo di quiet 3 
The meat was well, if you were fo content. Shakepeare. 


To DisQur'ET. v.a. [from the noun.] To difiurb; to make 
uneafy ; to harrafs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of tranquil- 
lity. 

$ The proud Roman him di guieted, 

A warlike Cafar, tempted with the name 

Of this {weet ifland. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 10. flan. 47. 

Why art thou fo vexed, O my foul? And why art thou fo 
d'(quieted within me? Pfalm i. 

By anger and impatience the mind is di'guieted, and is not 


able eafily to compofe itfelf to prayer. Duppa. 
Thou, happy creature, art fecure 
From all the torments we endurc ; 
Delpair, ambition, jealoufy, 
Loft friends, nor love di/gniets thee. Rofcommon. 


DisqurererR. 7. f. [from di quiet] A difturbers a harrafler. 
Disqurerty. aiv. (from d/,uiet.] Without relt; anxioufly ; 
uneafily ; without calmnefs. 

We have feen the beft of our machinations, hollownefs ; 
treachery, and all ruinous diforders, follow us di/guictly to our 
graves. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

He reftcd difjuietly that night; but in the morning I found 
him calm. bytfeman’s Surgery. 

Disquv'etness. n.f. [from di/guiet.] Uneafinefs ; reftlefinefs; 
anxiety ; difturbance. 
All otherwife, faid he, I riches rede, 

And deem them root of all di/guietitefs. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Arius won to himfelf, both foliowers and great defenders ; 
whereupon much difquietnefs enfued. Hooker, b. v. fi 49. 

DIsQUI'FTUDE. xj. |from di/quiet.] Uneafinchs; anxicty ; 
difturbance ; want of tranquiility. 

Little happincfs attends a great charaéter, and to a multi- 
tude of d/quietudes the delire of it fubjects an ambitious 
mind. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 256. 

Tis the beft prefervative from all thofe temporal fears and 
diquietudes, which corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the 
lives of men. Rogers, Sermon ts 

Disquisi’rion, 2. f. [difjuifitis, Latin.] Examination; dif- 
putative enquiry. 

God hath referved many things to his own refolution, whofe 
determinations we cannot hope from ficfh; but with reverence 
muft fufpend unto that great day, whofe juftice thall either 
condemn our Curiofity, or refolve our di/quifitions. Brown. 

“Tis indeed the proper place for this di/quifition concern- 
ing the antediluvian earth, and it could not well have been 
brought in before. Icodward’s Natural Hiftorys 

The royal fociety had a good effect, as it turned many 
of the greateft geniufes of that age to the diguifitions of 
natural knowledge. Addifon’s Spetator, N°. 267. 

The nature of animal diet may be difcovered by tafte, 
and other fenfible qualities, and fome general rules, without 
particular di/quifition upon every kind. Arbuthnot. 

To Disra/nk. v.a. [dis and rank.] To degrade from his 
rank, Dit 

Disreca’rp. #. f. [dis and regard.] Slight notice; negle&t ; 
contempt. 

To DısrEGA’'RD. v.a. [from the noun.] To flight; to ne- 
glect; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to ftrangers, to ene- 
mies, thofe whom nature is too apt to make us defpife, dif- 
regard, or hate, then undoubtedly wc are to do gocd to all. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

Thofe fafts which God hath difregarded hitherto, he may 

regard for the time to come. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
Studious of good, man di/regarded fame, 
And ufeful knowledge was his cldeft aim, Blackmore. 


DIsREGA’RDFUL. 


DIS 


D1SREGA'RDFUL. adj. [difregard and full.) Negligent; con- 
tumptuous. 
DisREGA'RDFULLY. adj. [ from difregardful. ] Negligently ; 
contemptuoufly, 
Disre’/Lisn. n.f. [dis and rel'fp.] 
1. Bad tafte; naufeoufnefs. 
Oft they aflay’d, 

Hunger and thirft conftraining ; drugo’d as oft 

With hatefulleft di/rclifb, writh’d their jaws, 

With foot and cinders fill’d. Miltons Paradife Left, b. x. 

2. Diflike of the palate ; fqueamifhnets. 

Bread or tobacco may be negleéied, where they are fhewn 
not to be ufeful to health, becaufe of an indifferency or dif- 
relifb to them. Locke. 

To Disre‘iisn. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make naufeous; to infeé& with an unpleafant tafte. 
Fruits of tafte to pleafe 

True appetite, and not di/re/i/b thirft 

Of neétarous draughts between, from milky ftream. Milt. 

The fame anxiety and folicitude that embittered the pur- 
fuit, difrelifhes the fruition itfelf. Rogers, Sermon 19. 

2. ‘lo want a tafle of; to diflike. 

The world is become too bufy for me: every body is fo 
concerned for the publick, that all private enjoyments are loft, 
or di/relifhed. Pope. 

DisREPUTA’rION. n. f. [dis and reputation.] 
1. Difgrace; difhonour. 

I will tell you what was the courfe in the happy days of 
queen Elizabeth, whom it is no di;reputation to follow. Bacon. 

2+ Lofs of reputation; ignominy. 

The king fearing left that the bad fuccefs might difcourage 
his people, and bring di/reputation to himfelf, forbad any re- 
port to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of fo great di/reputaticn amongft men as 
drunkennefs. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Disrepu’re. n.f. {dis and repute.) Ill character; difhonour; 
want of reputation. 

How ftudioufly did they caft a flur upon the king’s perfon, 
and bring his governing abilities under a di/repute. Suth. 

DisREsPecT. n. f. {dis and refpeé?.] Incivility ; want of re- 
verence; irreverence; an act approaching to rudenefs. 

Any difrefpec? to a&s of ftate, or to the perfons of ftatef- 
men, wus in no time more penal. Clarendon. 

Ariftotle writ a methodical difcourfe concerning thcfe arts, 
chufing a certain benefit before the hazard tiat might accrue 
from the vain di/re/pec?s of ignorant perfons. Wilkins. 

What is more ulual to warriours than impatience of bear- 
ing the leaft affront or difrefped? ? Pope. 

DISRESPE'CTFUL. adj. [difre/pect and full.} Irreverent; un- 
civil. 

Dig Ea TFULLY. adv. [from di/re/peciful] _ Irreverently ; 
uncivilly. 

We BAe believe our pofterity will think fo di/re/pec? fully 
of their great grandmothers, as that they made them(elves 
monftrous to appear amiable. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 127. 

To Disao'be. v.a. [dis and robe.] To undrefs ; to uncover; 
to itrip. 
Thus when they had the witch difrobed quite, 
And all her filthy feature open fhown, 
They let her go at will, and wander ways unknown. F. Du. 
Kill the villain ftrait, 

Difrobe him of the matchlefs monument, 

Thy father’s triumph o'er the favages. Shakef. King John. 

Thefe two great peers were difrobed of their glory, the one 
by (sement, the other by violence. Matton. 

Vho will be prevailed with to difrobe himfelf at once of all 
his old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, 
and turn himfelf out ftark naked in queft afrefh of new no- 
tions, Locke. 

DisRUPTION. n f. [diruptio, Latin] The act of breaking 
afunder; a breach; rent; dilaceration. 

This fecures them from difruption, which they would be in 
danger of, upon a fudden ftretch or contortion. Ray. 

The agent which effected this difruption, and diflocation of 
the ftrata, was feated within the earth. /Yoodward’s Nat. Hif. 

If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 
‘Their force its curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make di/ruption in the threads of air. B'ackmore, } 
Diss A'TISFACTION. 2. f. [dis and fatisfaQion.] The ftate of being 
ciflatished ; difcontent; want of fomething to compleat the 
wilh. 

He that chanzes his condition, out of impatience and dif- 
fati fudlion, when he has tried a new onc, withes for his old 
again L’ Efirance. 

The ambitious man has little happinefs, but is fubject ae 
much uncatinels and diffatisfaction. Addifon’s SpeGator. 

In vain we try to remedy the defcéts cf our acquifition, by 
varying the objcéi: the fame diffat.sfaéi:on purfues us through 
the circle of created goods. Rogers, Sermon 5i 

LISSA rISFACTORINESS. n. f. [from difatisfactory.} Jnabitity 
to give content. 


DIS 


DissaTisFa’ctToRY. adj, [from difatisfy.]’ That which is un=" 
able to give content. i 

To Dissa’risry. v. a. [dis and fatisfy. ] 

1. To difcontent; to difpleufe. 

The advantages of life will not hold out to the length of 
defire ; and, fince they are not big enough to fatisfy, they 
fhould not be big enough to diffatisfy. Celier. 

2. To fail to pleafe ; to want fomething requifite. 
I fill retain tume of my notions, after your lordfhip’s’ 
having appeared di//fatisfied with them. 
To DISSE’CT. v. a. [diffeco, Latin. } 
1. To cut in picces. It is ufed chiefly of anatomical enquiries, 
made by feparation of the parts of animal bodies. 
No mafk, no trick, no favour, no referve ; 


Diff? your mind, examine every nerve. R:fcommon, 
t ollowing life in creatures we di//:2?, 
We lofe it in the moment we detect. Pope. 


2. To divide and examine minutely. 
This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word through- 
out, I have difje&ed for a {2mple. Atterbury. 
Disse’crion. n f. [difectic, Lat.] The a€t of feparating the 
parts of animal bodizs ; anatomy. 
She cut her up; but, upon the di/eétion, found her juft like 
other hens. L’Eftrange. 
I fhall enter upon the difetion of a coquet’s heart, and 
communicate particularities obferved in that curious piece 
of anatomy. Addifon’s Spectator. 
Such ftri& enquiries into nature, fo true and fo perfect a 
ai feftion of human kind, is the work of extraordinary dili- 
ence. Granville. 
To DISSEIZE. v.a. [difaifer, French.] To difpoflefs; to 
deprive. 
He fo difeized of his griping grofs, 
The knight his thrillant {pear again aflay’d, 
“In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
If a prince fhould give a man, tefides his ancient patri- 
mony, which his family had been diffeized of, an additional. 
eftate, never before in the pofleffion of his anceftors, he 
could not be faid to re-eftablifh lineal fucceffion. Locke. 
Disse’tstn. n.f. [from difeifir, French] An unlawful difpof- 
{effing a man of his land, tenement, or other immoveable or 
incorporeal right. Cowel. 
Disse’1zor. n. f. [from difeize.] He that difpoffes another. 
To DISSE/MBLE. v.a. [diffimulo, Latin; femblance, diffem- 
blance, and probably diffembler, in old French.} 
1. To hide under falfe appearance ; to conceal; to pretend that 
not to be which really is. 
Your fon Lucentio 
Doth love my daughter, and fhe loveth him, 
Or both diffemble deeply their affections. Shakefpeare. 
She anfwered, that her foul was God’s; and touching her 
faith, as fhe could not change, fo fhe would not dif/emble 
it, Hayward. 
2. To pretend that to be which is not. This is not the true 
fignification. 
In vain, on the difembľ d mother’s tongue, 
Had cunning art and fly perfuafion hung ; 
And real care in vain, and native love 
In the true parent’s panting breaft had ftrove. 
To Disst’mBik. v.n. To play the hypocrite. 
Ye diffembled in your hearts when ye fent me unto the 
Lord your God, faying, pray for us. Jer. xlii. 20. 
I would diffemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes, and my friends, at flake, requir'd 
I fhould do fo in honour. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
I am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diffembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinifh’d. Shakefp. Richard III. 
Thy funtion too will varnifh o’er our arts, 
And fanctify difembiing. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
Disse’mBier. n.f. [from diffemble.] An hypocrite; a man 
who conceals his true difpofition. 
Thou doft wrong me, thou diffembler, thou.  Shakefp. 
The French king, in the bufinefs of pcace, was the greater 
diffembler of the two. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Such an one, whofe virtue forbiddeth him to be baʻe and a 
dijembier, fhall evermore hang under the wheel. Raleigh. 
The queen, with rage inflam’d, , 
Thus greets him, Thou diffembler, wouldft thou fly 
Out of my arms by ftealth Denham. 
Men will truft no farther than they judge a perfon for fin- 
cerity fit to be trufted: a difcovered difembler can atchieve 
nothing great and confiderable. South's Sermons. 
DissE’MBLINGLY. adu, [from difemble.] With diffimulation ; 
hypocritically. > 
They might all have been either difemblingly fpoken, or 
fally reported of the equity of the barbarous king. Knolles. 
To DISSE'MINATE. v. a. [diffemino, Latin.] To fcatter as 
fced; to fow ; to fpread every way. 
Jll ufes are made of it many times in ftirring up feditions, 
rebellions, in diffeminating of herefies; and intufing of pre- 
judices. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
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Thierc is a nearly uniform and conftant fire or heat differi- 
nated throughout the body of the earth. /Voodward’s N. Hiji. 
The Jews are indced a@ifeminated through all the trading 
parts of the world. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 425. 
By firmnefs of mind, and freedom of fpeech, the gofpel 
was diffeminated at frit, and mutt {till be maintained. Atterd. 
Dysse'MINATION. n. /. [di//eminatio, Lat.) The aét of tcat- 
tering like feed; the act of fowing or {preading. 

Though now at the greateft diflance from the beginning of 
eoun yet we arc almolt Jolt in its di//énination, whofe ways 
arc boundlcfs, and contefs no circumtcription. Brown. 

DissEMINA'TOR. n». f. | diffeminator, Lat.) He that {catters; a 
{catterer ; a fower ; a fpreader. 
Men, vehemently thirfting after a name in the world, hope 
to acquire it by being the di//eminators of novel doctrines. 
Decay of Picty. 
DISYENSION. n. f. [diffenfio, Latin.] Difacreement; ftrife ; 
difcerd ; contention ; diference; quarrel; breach of union. 
Friend now, falt fworn, 

Whole hours whole bed, whofe meal, whofe exercife, 

Are {lill together ; who twine, as ’twere, in love, 

Unfeparable, thall within this hour, 

On a diffenji:n of a doit, break out 

To bittereit enmity. Shake/peare’s Corio'anus. 

Now join.your hands, and with your hands your hearts, 

That no d'ffenfion hinder government Shatefp. Henry V1. 

He appeafed the difenfion then arifing about religion. Knolles. 

Grown 
In wealth and multitude, fatious they grow; 
Eur firt among the priefis difen/ion {prings. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
Debates, di//enfions, uproars are thy joy 3 
._ Provok’d without offence, and practis’d to deftroy. Dryden, 
Dissr’nstous. a4 [from diffenfion.]  Difpofed to difcord, 
quarrelfome ; faciious ; contentious. 

hither in religion they have a diffenfious head, or in the 

com:nonwealth a fa@ious head. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
Who are they that complain unto the king 
That Lam ftern? They love his grace but lightly, 
‘That fill his cars with fuch diffenfious rumours. Shak. R.III. 
You diffenfious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourfelves fcabs ? Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
To DISSE’NT. v.n. [diffentio, Latin.] 
1. To difagree in opinion; to think in a contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occafion to defraud the publick of what 
is belt, by any morofe or perverfe diffentings. | King Charles. 

What cruelty, in the moft barbarous rites of heathens, has 
not been matched by the inhumanity of di/enting chriftians ? 

Decay of Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes of men dif- 

Jent from us, who are as good and wife as ourfelves. Addifon. 
2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We fee a general agreement in the fecret opinion of men, 
that every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, 
and to fhun, as hurtful, whatfoever diffenteth from it, but that 
moft which doth fartheft dient. Hooker, b.v. fs 1. 

Dissent. 7./. [from the verb.] Difagreement; difference of 
opinion ; declaration of difference of opinion. 


In propofitions, where though the proofs in view are of moft Ñ 


moment, vet there are grounds to fufpect that there is proof 
ts confiderable to be produced on the. contrary fide, there 
fufpence or d:/eut are voluntary actions. Locke. 

What could be the reafon of this general di/fent from the 
nction of the refurrection, fecing that almoft all of them did 
believe the immortality of the foul? Bentley's Sermons. 


Dissenra‘Néous. a4. [from ciffent.] Difagreeable; incon- 


fiftent ; contrary. 
DissENTER. » J. [from diffent.] 
1. One that difuzrees, or declares his difagreement from an 
opinion. 
"They will admit of matter of fact, and agree with dif- 
Jenicrs in that; but differ only in-afligning of reafons. Locke. 
2. One who, for whatever reafons, refufes the communion of 
the Englifh church. 
DISSERTATION. n. f. [differtatio, Latin.] Adifcourfe; a dif- 
guifition ; a treatife. 
Plutarch, in his <i/ertation upon the pocts, quotes an in- 
flance of Homer’s judgment in clofing a ludicrous fcene with 
decency and initruction. Popes Odyffey, Notes. 


_ To idisse’rve. v.a. [dis and ferve.] To do injury to; to 


mifchief ; to damage; to hurt; to harm. 
Having never done the king the leaft fervice, he took the 


DIS 


DIssE'RVICEADLE. adj. [from difervice,] Injurious; mif- 
chievous ; hurtful. 

Dissz/RVICRABLENESS, n. f. [from diferviceable.] 
harm; hurt; mifchiet ; damage. 

All action being for fome end, and not the end itfelf, its 
aptnefs to be commanded or forbidden muft be founded upon 
its ferviceablencfs or differ viceablene/s to fome end. Norris. 

To DIsSE'TTLE. v.a. [dis and fettl.] To unfettle; to 

unfix. 

To Disse’/ver. v. a. [dis and fever. In this word the particle 
dis makes no change in the fignification, and therefore the 
word, though fupported by great authorities, ought to be 
ejected fromt our Janguage.}. ‘Io part in two; to break ; 
to divide; to funder; to feparate; to difunite. 

Shortly had the fiorm fo difevered the company, which the 
day before had tarried together, that moft of them never met 
again, but were fwallowed up. Sidney, b. ii. 

The difevering of fleets hath been the overthrow of many 
actions, Kaleigh’s Effays. 

All downright. rains di%ver the violence of outrageous 
winds, and level the mountainous billows. Kuleigh. 

Diffever your united ftrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again. Shak. K. John. 
The meeting points the facred hair difever 


Injury 5 


From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 
Dissi’pEnce. 7. f. [ diffideo, Latin. } + Difcord;  difagree- 
ment. Dit. 
DissyLrence. n.f. [difilio, Latin.) The. act of ftarting 
afunder. 


DissrLIENT. adj. [difiiens, Latin.] Starting afunder; burft- 
ingin two. 
DissiL rion. a. fo [difilio, Latin.}.. The act of burfting in 
two; the act of ftartıng different ways. 
The air having much room to receive motion, the di/filition 
of that air was great. Boyie’s Spring of the dir. 
Dissi’mtrar. adj. [dis and fimilar.] . Unlike; heteroge- 
neous. 
Simple oil is reduced into difimilar parts, and yields a {weet 
oil, very differing»from fallet-oil. Boyle. 
The light whofe rays are all alike refrangible I call fimple, 
homogencal, and fimilar; and that whofe rays are fome 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, 
and diffimilar. Newton's Opt. 
If the fuid be fuppofed to confift of heterogeneous particles, 
we cannot conceive how thofe difimilar parts can have a like 
fituation. Bentley's Sermons. 
Dissimica’/Rity. n.f. [from difimilar.] Unlikenefs; diffi- 
militude. 
lf the principle of reunion has not its energy in this life, 
whenever the attractions of fenfe ceafe, the acquired prin- 
ciples of diffimilarity muft repel thefe beings from their centre 5 
fo that the principle of reunion, being fct free by death, muft 
drive thefe beings towards God their centre, and the principle 
of difimilarity forcing him. to repel them with infinite vio- 
lence from him, muft make them infinitely miferable. Cheyne. 
DisstMi'LiTuDE. n.f. [diffimilitudo, Lat }. Unlikenefs; want 
of refemblance. 
Thereupon grew marvellous diffimilitudes, and by reafon 
thereof jealoufies, heartburnings, jars and difcords. Hooker. 
We doubt whether the Lord, in different circumftances, did 
frame his people unto any utter difJımilitude, either with Egyp- 
tians, or any other nation. Hooker, b.iv. f. 6. 
The diffanilituce between the Divinity, and images, fhews 
that images are not a fuitable means whereby to worfhip 
God. Stilling fleet's Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idolatry. 
As humane focicty,is founded in the fimilitude of fome 
things, fo it is promoted by fome certain diffimtlitudes. Grew. 
Women are curious oblervers of the likenefs of children 
to parents, that they may, upon finding d:/fimilitude, have the 
pleafure of hinting unchattity. Pope's Odyffey, Notes. 
DisstmuLa’tTion. n.f. [diffimulatio, Latin.] The act of dif- 
{embling ; hypocrify ; fallacious appearance ; falfe pretenfions. 
Diffimulation is but a faint kind of policy; for it afketh a 
ftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to know when to tell truth, 
and to do it. Bacon, Effay 6. 
He added not ; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey diffimulation, difappear’d 
Into thin air diffus’d. Milton's Paradife Regain’d, b.i. 
Diffimulation may be taken for a bare concealment of one’s 
mind, in which fenfe we commonly fay, that it is prudence to 
diflemble injuries. South's Sermons. 
Disstpa’eLe. adj. [from diffipate.] Eafily fcattered ; liable to 


firt opportunity to differve him, and engaged againft him difperfion. 


from the beginning of the rebellion. Clarendon. ‘The heat of thofe plants is very diffipable, which under the 
: Defires of things of this world, by their tendency, promote earth is contained and held in; but when it cometh to the air 


Rogers, Sermon 2. 
Injury; mifchief; ill 


or ai fferve our interefts in another. 
| Disse’avice. n.f. [dis and fervice.] 
turn. 
We fhall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any 
differvice unto relaters who have well deferved. Brown. 
Great ficknefles make a fenfible alteration, but fmaller in- 1. To fcatter every way; to difperfe. SN 
difpofitions do a proportionable difervice. Collier on Hu. Reafon, The heat at fengeh grows fo great, that it again sete 
VoL. 1, j an 


it exhaleth. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
The parts of plants are very tender, as confifting of cor- 
pufcles which are extremely {mall and light, and therefore 
the more eafily di//ipable. Woodward's Natural Hiftery. 
To DISSIPATE. v.a. [difipatus, Latin.] 
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* 
and bears off thofe very corpufcles which before it brought. 
Woodward’s Natural Hiflory. 
The circling mountains eddy in, 

From the bare wild, the difipated ftorm. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

2. To fcatter the attention. 

This flavery to his paffions produced a life irregular and 
diffipated. Savage’s Life. 

3.. To fpend a fortune. 

The wherry that contains 

Of diffipated wealth the poor remains. 

Dissira/TION. 2.f. [diffipatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of difperfion. 

The effects of heat are moft advanced when it worketh 
upon a body without lofs or di/fitation of the matter. Lacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in whofe time the 
famous di/fipation of mankind and diftinétion of languages 
happened. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if that heat which 
is continually fteaming out of the earth be preferved, its diffi- 
pation prevented, and the cold kept off by fome building, this 
alone is ordinarily fufficient to raife up the nitre. Woodward. 

2. The ftate of being difperfed. 

Now 

Foul diffipation follow’d, and fore’d rout. Mile. Par. Lof. 

3. Scattered attention. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by fnatches, and 
been prevented from finifhing them by a thoufand avocations 
and d:/fipations. Swift. 

To Disso/ciaTE. v. a. [diffocio, Latin.] To feparate ; to dif- 

unite; to part. 

In the diffociating a€tion, even of the gentleft fire, upon a 
concrete, there does perhaps vanifh, though undifcernedly, 
fome active and fugitive particles, whofe prefence was requi- 
fiteto contain the concrete under fuch a determinate form. Boyle. 

Disso/LvABLE. adj. [from diffolve.] Capable of diffolution ; 
liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not diffolvable by the moifture of the 

_ tongue, act not upon the tafte. Newton's Opt. 

Disso’Lusxe. adj. [diffolubilis, Latin.] Capable of feparation 

of one part from another by heat or moifture. 

Nodules, repofed in thofe cliffs amongft the earth, being 
hard and not fo diffoluble, and likewife more bulky, are left 
behind. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

Dissonwer'tity: 2. f. [from diffoluble.] Liablenefs to fuffer a 

difunion of parts by heat or moifture; capacity of being 
diffolved. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of alteration, 
or corruption, from the di/olubility of their parts, and the co- 
adlition of feveral particles endued with contrary and deftruc- 
tive qualities each to other. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSO'LVE. v.a. [diffolvs, Latin.] 

1. To deftroy the form of any thing by difuniting the parts with 
heat or moifture ; to melt; to liquefy. 

The whole terreftrial globe was taken all to pieces, and 
diffolved at the deluge. Woodward's Nat. Hif. Preface. 

_ 2. To break; to difunite in any manner. 

Sceing then that all thefe things fhall be difolved, what 
manner of perfons ought ye to be. 2 Pet. iii. 11. 

3. To loofe; to break the ties of any thing. 

Witnefs thefe ancient empires of the earth, 
In height of all their fowing wealth difolv’d. Milt. P. Loft. 
The commons live, by no divifions rent ; 

But the great monarch’s death diffalves the government. Dry. 

4. To feparate perfons united. 

She and I long fince contracted, 

Are now fo fure that nothing can diffolve us. 

5- To break up affemblies. 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, parliaments 
are aflembled ; and by him alone they are prorogued and dif- 
Jolued, but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bacon to Villiers. 

6. To folve ; to clear. 

And I have heard of thee, that thou can’{t make interpre- 
tations and di/folve doubts. Dan. v. 16. 

7. To break an enchantment. 

Highly it concerns his glory now 

To fruftrate and difolve the magick fpells. Milton’s Agonift. 

8. To be relaxed by pleafure. 

Angels difolv’d in hallelujahs lye. 

To Disso'LvE. v. n. 

t. To be melted ; to be liquefied. 

As wax diffalves, as ice begins to run 

And trickle into drops before the fun, 

So melts the youth, and languifhes away. Addif. Ovid. Met. 

2. To fink away; to fall to nothing. 

If there be more, more woful, hold it in; 

For I am almoft ready to difolve, 

Hearing of this. 

3. To melt away in pleafures. 
ISSO'LVENT. adj. [from diffolve.] Having the power of dif- 
folving or melting. A 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, moiftencd 
with the fpittle, is firft chewed, then fwallowed into the fto- 


London. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
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mach, where, being mingled with difolvent juices, it is con- 

cocted, macerated, and reduced into a chyle. Ray. 
Disso‘:venr. n. fa [from the adjective.] Having the power 

of difuniting the parts of any thing. i 

Spittle is a great difolvent, and there is a great quantity of 
it in the ftomach, being fwallowed conftantly. Arbuthust. 

Disso’uver. n. f. [from diflve.} “That which has the power! 
of diflolving. : 

Fire, and the morc fubtle di/o’ver, putrefaQion, by dividing 
the particles of fub{tances, turn them black. ArbutProt. 

Hot mineral waters are the beft di/olvers of phlegm. Arbut. 
Disso'LvigLe. adj. [from dijjolve. It is commonly written 

diffolvable, but lefs properly. | Liable to perifh by diflulution. 
an, that is even upon the intrinfick conititution of his 
nature diffolvible, muft, by being in an cternal duration, con- 
tinue immortal. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
DI'SSOLUTE. adj. {difolutus, Latin.) Loofe; wanton; un- 
reftrained ; diflolved in pleafures ; luxurious; debauched. 
A giant huge and tall, 
Who him difarmed, difolute, difmay’d, , 
Unawares furpriz’d. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 7. 
Such ftand in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch and rob our patlengers ; 

While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to fupport 

So diffolute a crew. Shaxefpeare’s Richard II. 

A man of little gravity, or abftinence in pleafures; yea, 
fometimes almoft di//elute Hayward. 

They cool’d in zeal, 

Thenceforth fhall practife how to live fecure, 

Worldly, or dij/olute, on what their lords 

Shall leave them to enjoy Miltn's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

The true fpirit of religion banifhes indeed all levity of 
behaviour, all vicious and dt/j.dute mirth; but, in exchange, 
fills the mind with a perpetual ferenity. æ#ddijon’s Spe ator. 

The beauty of religion the moft diffolute are forced to uc- 
knowledge. Rogers's Sermois. 

Di’ssoLur ery. adv. [from difolute.] Loofely ; in debauchery ; 
without reftraint. 

Whercas men have lived di/olutely and unrighteoufly, thou 
haft tormented them with their own abominations. ifd. xii. 

Drssotuteness. x. f. [from diffolute.} Loofenels; laxity of 
manners; debauchery. 

If we look into the common management, we fhall have 
reafon to wonder, in the great di//olutene/s of manners which 
the world complains of, that there are any footfteps at all left 
of virtue. Locke. 

Disso.u’rion. n. f. [diffolutio, Latin. ] 

1. The a& of liquefying by heat or moifture. 
2. The ftate of being liquefied. 

3. The ftate of melting away ; liquefaétion. 

I am as fubjeé& to heat as butter; a man of continual dif- 
Jolution and thaw. Shakelp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

4. Deftruction of any thing by the feparation of its parts. 

The elements were at perfect union in his body; and their 
contrary qualities ferved not for the diffolution of the com- 
pound, but the variety of the compofure, South's Sermons. 

5. The fubftance formed by diffolving any body. 

Weigh iron and aqua-fortis feverally; then diffolye the iron 

in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the diffolution. Bacon. 
6. Death; the refolution of the body into its conftituent”ele- 
ments. 

The life of man is always either increafing towards ripe- 
nefs and perfection, or declining and decreafing towards rot- 
tennefs and diffolution. Rakigh’s Hiftory of the World, 

We expected 

Immediate diffolution, which we thought 

Was meant by death that day. Miiton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 
7. Deftruâion. ‘ 

He determined to make a prefent diffolution of the world. 
Hooker, b.i. J: 3. 
He thence fhall come, 

When this world’s difo‘ution fhall be ripe. AGlt. Par. Lo 

Would they have mankind lay afiderall care of provifions 
by agriculture or commerce, becaufe poffibly the «r/folution of 
the world may happen the next moment? Bentley’s Sermons. 

8. Breach or ruin of any thing compacted or united. 

Is a man confident of wealth and power? Why let him 
read of thofe ftrange unexpected aiffolutions of the great mo- 
narchies and governments of the world, Stuth's Sermons. 

9. The act of breaking up an affembly. 
10. Loofenefs of manners; laxity; remiffnefs ; diffipation. 

Fame makes the mind loole and gayifh, fcatters the fpirits, 
and leaves a kind of diffolution upon all the faculties. South. 

An univerfal di/folution of manners began to prevail, and a 
profeffed difregard to all fixed principles. — dtterbury’ Sermons. 

DISSONANCE. n.j: [aiffonans, Latin; diljonance, French. } 
A mixture of harfh, unpleafing, unharmonious founds ; un- 
fuitablenefs of one found to another. 

Still govern thou my fong, 

But drive far off the barbarous a:/Jonance 
Of Bacchus, and his revellers. Milton's Paradife Lf, b. vii. 
The 
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The wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

And fill'd the air with barbarous difonance, 

At which I ceas’d, and liften’d them a while. Milton. 

The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none can decide 

with confidence on the harmony or aiffonance of the numbers 
of thefe times. Gurth’s Pref. to Ovid. 
Dr’ssonanr. adi. [diffonans, Latin.] 
1. Harih ; unharmonicus. 
Dire were the ftrain and difonant, to fing 

The cruel raptures of the favage kind. Thomfin’s Spring. 
2. Incongruous ; dilagrceing 

What can be more difonant from reafon and nature, than 

that a man, naturally inclined to clemency, fhould thew him- 
felf unkind and inhuman. Hlakewell on Providence. 

When confcience reports any thing di/onant to truth, it 

obliges no more than the falfhood reported by it. South. 
To DISSU’ADE. v. a. [diffuadeo, Latin. ] 
1. To dehort ; to divert by reafon or importunity from any 
thing. 
4 We fubmit to Cæfar, promifing 

To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 

We were diffuaded by our wicked queen. Shake/. Cymbeline. 
2. To reprefent any thing as unft or dangerous. 

‘This would be worfe ; 
War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike 
My voice diffuades. *Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Not difident of thee, dol diffuade 
Thy abfence from my fight. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
Vd fain deny this wifh, which thou haft made; 

Or, what I can’t deny, would fain dijuade. Addifon’s Ovid. 
Dissu‘aper. n.f. [from difJuade.] He that difluades. 
Dissu’asion. n. f. [difuafio, Lat.) Urgency of reafon or im- 

portunity againft any thing; dehortation. 

Endeavour to preferve yourfelf from relapfe by fuch diffa- 

Jins from love, as its votaries call inveétives againft it. Hoyle. 
Dissu’astve. adj. [from diffuade.] Dehortatory; tending to 
divert or deter from any purpofe. 
Dissu’astve. n. /.- Dehortation; argument or importunity 
employed to turn the mind off from any purpofe or purfuit. 
‘The meannefs, or the fin, will {carce be di/Juafives to thofe 
who have reccnciled themfelves to both. Govern. of the Tongue. 
To Dissu’NDER. v. a. [dis and funder. This is a barbarous 
word. SeeDisseveR.] To funder; to f-parate. 
But when her draught the fea and earth di/funder'd, 

The troubl’d bottoms turn’d up, and fhe thunder’d. Chapm. 
Dissy‘LLABLE. n.f. [*Aoovrrz8@.] A word of two fyllables. 

No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obferve any farther 

rule in the feet of his verfe, but that they be dr//yl/ables; whe- 
ther fpondee, trochee, or iambique, it matters not. Dryden. 
DistTarF. n.f. [oiyexp, Saxon ] 
1. The ftaff from which the flax is drawn in fpinning. 
In fum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 

Who Neptune’s web on danger’s di/faff {pins, 

With greater power than fhe did make them wend 

Each way, as fhe that ages praife did bend. 

Weave thou to end this web which I begin; 
I will the di/taff hold, come thou and fpin. Fairfax, b. iv. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band, 

And Malkin with her diffa} in her hand. Dryden, 
2. It is ufed as an emblem of the female fex. 

In my civil government fome fay the crofier, fome fay the 

diflaff was too bufy. Howel’s England’s Tears. 
See my royal mafter murder’d, 

His crown ufurp’d, a di/faff in the throne. Dryden. 
DisTAFF-THISTLE. 7. f- A fpecies of thiftle. See TristTxe. 
To DisTaA‘In. v.a. [dts and fain.) 

a. To fain; to tinge with an adventitious colour. 
Nor ceas’d his arrows, ’till the fhady plain 
Sev’n mighty bodies with their blood diffain. Dryd. Virg. 
Place on their heads that crown d:ffain’d with gore, 
Which thofe dire hands from my flain father tore. 
2. To blot; to fully wivh infamy. 
He underftood, 

That lady whom I had to me affign’d, 

Had both di/fain'd her honourable blood, 

And eke the faith which fhe to me did bind. Fairy Queen. 

The worthinefs of praife di/tains his worth, 

If he that’s prais’d, himfelf bring the praife forth. Shake/p. 
DISTANCE. n.f. [di/tance, French; diffantia, Latin.]} 

t. Diflance is fpace confidered barely in length between any two 
beings, without confidering any thing elfe between them. Locke. 

It is very cheap, notwithftanding the great di/fance between 

the vineyards and the towns that fell the wine. Addif. on Italy. 
As he lived but a few miles di/fance from her father’s 
houfe, he had frequent opportunities of feeing her. Addi/on. 
2. Remotenefs in place. 
Cefar is fill difpofcd to give us terms, 
And waits at diffance ’till he hears from Cato. Addif. Cato. 
Thefe dwell at fuch convenient di/tance, 

That each may give his :ricnd affiftance. Prior. 

3: The fpace kept betwcen two antagonifts in fencing. 


Sidney. 


Pope. 
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We come to fec fight ; to fee thy pafs, thy ftock, shy re- 
verle, thy diflance. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 
4. Contraricty ; oppofition. 
Banquo was your encmy, 
So is he mine; and in fuch bloody diflance, 
That every minute ot his being thrutts 
Againft my near tt of life. Shakcipeare’s Macbeth. 
5: A {pace marked on the courfe where ho: fes run. 
This was the horfe that ran the whole held out of diflance, 
_ and won the race. L’Eftrange. 
ù. Space of time. 
You muft do it by di/fance of time. 2 Efdr.v. 47. 
I help my preface by a prefcript, to tell that there is ten 
years diffance between one and the other. Prier. 
7- Remotenefs in time either paft or future. 
We have as much aflurance of thefe things, as things fu- 
ture and at a diftance are capable of. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
To judge right of bleffings prayed far, and yet at a difiance, 
we muft be able to know things tuture. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
8. Ideal disjunétion ; mental feparation. 
The {qualities that affect our fenfes are, in the things 
themfelves, fo united and blended, that there is no feparation, 


No di/fance between them, Locke. 
9. Refpeét; diftant behaviour. 
} I hope your modefty 
Will know, what di/tance to the crown is due. Dryden. 


"Tis by refpect and ai/fance that authority is upheld. teh, 

If a man makes me keep my diffance, the comfort is he 
keeps his at the fame time. Swift 

1c. Retraction of kindnefs; referve; alienation. ‘ 
On the part of heav n, 
Now alienated ! di/fance and diftafte, 
Anger, and juft rebuke, and judgment giv’n. Milt. P. Loft. 
To Distance. v.a. [from the noun. ] f 
1. To place remotely ; to throw off from the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl is the quick light, or 
white which appears to be on the fide neareft to us, and the 
black by confequence di/fances the object Dryd. Pufre/ncy, 

2. To leave behind at a race the length of a diftance; to con- 
quer in a race with great fuperiority, 
Each daring lover, with advent’rous pace, 

Purfu’d his withes in the dang’rous race ; 

Like the fwift hind the bounding damfel flies, 

Strains to the goal, the di/fanc’d lover dies, 

Dr'stanr. adj. [diftans, Latin.] 
1. Remote in place; not near. 
The wond’rous rock the Parian marble fhone, 

And feem’d to difant fight of folid ftone. obe 

Narrownefs of mind fhould be cured by reading hiftories 
of palt ages, and of nations and countries diflant ‘from our 
own. Watt.’s Improvement of the Mind. 

The fenfes will difcover things near us with fufficient exaét- 
nefs, and things dé/fant alfo, fo far as they relate to our ne- 
ceflary ufe. Watts’s Logick. 

2. Remote in time either paft or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree; as, ten years, ten miles aifant 

4. Referved; fly. A 
5. Not primary ; not obvious. 

It was one of the firit diftin&ãtions of a well bred man to 
exprefs every thing obfcene in modeft terms and diflant phrafesy 
while the clown clothed thofe ideas in plain homcly terms that 
are the moft obvious and natural. Addifon’s Spectator 

Dista’stE. nf. [dis and taffe.} i 
1. Averfion of the palate ; difrelith ; difguft. 
“ee gives the Hee of the aiftafte of fatiety, and of the 
plealure in novelty in meats and drinks. ‘ iftory.° 
2. Diflike; aicatinet nia ger 
Profperity is not without many fears and d; 
adverfity is not without comforts aid hopes. wee 
3° ae ised of affection. go 
ulius Cæfar was by acclamation termed kine 
the people would take it: the people fhewed Sile ne 
and diflafte at it. Bacon, Apophth. 221. 
_ The king having tafted of the envy of the people, for his 
imprifonment of Edward Plantagenet, was doubtful to heap 
up any more diflafles of that kind by the imprifonment of 
De la Pole alfo. Bacon's Henry VII 
; On the part of heaven, > 
Now alienated, diftance, and diftafie, 
- Andjuft rebuke, Milton's Parad. Lof, 
With ftern diflafle avow’'d, 4 
,,, Eo their own diftri&s drive the fuitor crowd. Pope's Odyff. 
lo Dista‘sTE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fill the mouth with naufeoufne’s, or difrelith. 
Dang’rous conceits are in their nature poifons, 
Which at firft are fcarce found to diflafte ; 
“i with a little aét upon the blood, 
urn like the mines of fulphur, Shake ? 
2. Todiflike; to loath. 5 ne ig. 


Pd have it come ta queftion ; 
If he diflafle it, let him to my fifter. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. Te 


Gay’s Fan, 


l 


3. To offend; to difguft. 

He thought it no policy to difla/fe the Englith or Irifh by a 

courfe of reformation, but fought to pleafe then. Davies. 
4. To vex; to exafperates to four. 

The whiftling of the winds is better mufick to contented 
minds, than the opcra to the fpleenful, ambitious, difeafed, 
diflafted, and diftraéted fouls. Pope. 

DisTa’sTEFUL. adj. [diflajte and full.] 
1. Naufeous to the palate; difgufting. 

What to one palate is fweet and delicious, to another 

is odious and diflafleful. Glanv. Scerf. c. 15. 
2. Offenfive; unpleafing. 

The vilitation, though fomewhat diftafteful to the Irith 

lords, was fweet and welcome to the common people. Davies. 
None but a fool di/fa/feful truth will tell ; 

So it be new and pleafe, ’tis full as well. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 

Diftafteful humours, and whatever elfe may render the con- 
verfation of men grievous and uneafy to one another, are 
forbidden in the New Teftament. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

3. Malignant; malevolent. 
After diffaffeful looks, 

With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods, 

They froze me into fitence. Shake/peare’s Timon. 

The ground that begot this affertion, might be the di/fa/le- 
ful averfenefs of the Chriftian from the Jew. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Diste’MPER. n. f. {dis and temper. ] 

1, A difproportionate mixture of parts; want of a due temper 
of ingredients. 

2. Adifeafe; a malady; the peccant predominance of fome hu- 
mour ; properly a flight illnefs ; indifpofition. 

They heighten di//empers to difcafes. Suckling. 

It argues ficknefs and diflemper in the mind, as well as in 
the body, when a man is continually turning and tofling. South. 

3. Want of duc temperature. 

It was a reafonable conjecture, that thofe countries which 
were fituated directly under the tropick, were of a di/femper 
uninhabitable. Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 

4. Bad conftitution of the mind ; predominance of any paffion 
or appetite. 
If little faults, proceeding on di/emper, 
Shall not be wink’dat, how fhall we ftretch our eye 
At capital crimes? Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
5. Want of due ballance between contraries. 

The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and hard to 

keep; for both temper and di/femper confit of contrarics. Bac. 
6. Il] humour of mind; depravity of inclination. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome mens dif- 

tempers formerly {tudied to kindle in parliament. King Charles. 
7. Tumultuous diforder. 
Still as you rife, the ftate exalted too, 

Finds no diftemper while ’tis chang’d by you. 

8. Diforder; uncafinefs. 
There is a ficknefs, 

Which puts fome of us in di/femper ; but 

I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 

Of you that yet are well. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

To DisteE’mPER. v.a. [dis and teniper.] 
1. To difeafe. 
Young fon, it argues a di/lemper’d head, 
So foon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. Shak. Ro. and Ful. 
2. To diforder. 


Waller. 


In madnefs, 
Being full of fupper and di/femp’ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery, do’ft thou come 
To ftart my guilt. Shakefprare’s Othello. 
He diftempered himfelf one night with long and hard 
fludy. Boyle's Hiftory of Fluids. 
3. Todifturb; to fill with perturbation; to ruffle. 
Thou fee’ft me much difemper’d in my mind ; 


Pull’d back, and then puth’d forward to'be kind. Dryden. 
4. To deftroy temper or moderation. 
Diftemper'd zeal, fedition, canker’d hate, 
No more fhal] vex the church and tear the ftate. Dryden. 


‘They will have admirers among pofterity, and be equally 
celebrated by thofe whofe minds will not be difempered by 
intereft, paflion, or partiality. Addifin's Freeholder, 

5. To make difaffected, or malignant. 

Once more to-day well met, difemter'd lords ; 
The king by me requefts your prefence ftrait. Sh. K. Yohn. 

DISTE'MPERATE. adj. [dis and temperate.] Immoderate. 

Aquinas objecteth the di/femperate heat, which he fuppofeth 
to be in all places directly under the fun. Raleigh s Hiflory. 

Disre/MPERATURE. ». f. [from diflemperate.] 

1. Intemperatencfs ; excefs of heat or cold, or other qualities. 

Through this di/femperature we {ce 
The fcafons alter ; hoary headed frofts 
Fall in the frefh lap of the crimfon rofe. Shakefpeare. 
They profited little againft him, but were themfelves con- 
fumcd by the difecommodities of the country, and the difiempe- 
rature of the air. Abbot's Defcripticn of the World, 
2. Violent tumultuoufnefs ; outrageoufnels. 


DIS 


3. Perturbation of the mind. 

Thy earlinefs doth me affure 

Thou art uprouz’d by fome dijlenperuture. Shukefpcare. 

4. Confufion ; commixture of extremes; lofs of regularity. 

At your birth 
Our grandam earth, with this di/emperature, ; 
In paflion fhook. Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. p. te 
‘Lell how the world fell into this difeafe, 

And how fo great di/lemperature did grow. Daniel's C. Ii ar. 

To DISTE’ND. v.a. [dijlendo, Latin.) ‘To flretch out in 
breadth. 

Thus all day long the full di/ended clouds 

Indulge their genial itores, and well {hower’d earth 

Ts deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Tlomjors Spring. 

DistTe’nt. n. f. [from difend.} The fpace through which any 
thing is fpread; breadth. 

Thofe arches are the gracefullcft, which, keeping precifely 
the fame height, fhall yet be diftended one fourteenth part 
longer; which addition of d:/ent will ccnfer much to their 
beauty, and detra& but little from their ftrength. H ctton. 

Diste’n TION. n. f. [diftentio, Latin.] 

1. The aét of ftretching in breadth. 

Wind and diftention of the bowels are figns of a bad digef- 
tion in the inteftines; for in dead animals, when there is no 
digeftion at all, the di/ention is in the greateft extremity. Ark. 

2. Breadth ; fpace occupied by the thing diftended. 

3. The act of feparating one part from another; divarication. 

Our leggs do labour more in elevation than in diffenticn. 

Wotton’ s Architeéture. 

To DISTHRONI’ZE. v.a. [dis and throne.} To dethrone; to 
depofe from fovereignty. 

By his death he it recovered ; 

But Peridure and Vigent him di/thronized. Fairy Queen. 

Di'sticu. n. f. [ diflichon, Latin. ] A couplet; a couple of 
lines; an epigram confifting only of two verfes. 

* The French compare anagrams, by themfelves, to gems 3 
but when they are caft into a di/iich, or cpigram, to gems en- 
chafed in enamelled gold. Camden’s Remains. 

The bard, whofe diflich all commend, 


In power, a fervant; out of power, a friend. Pope. 
To DISTI/L. v. n. [di/tillo, Latin. } 
1. To drop ; to fall by drops. 
In vain kind feafons {well’d the teeming grain; 
Soft fhow’rs di/ill’d, and funs grew warm in vain. Poje. 
Cryftal drops from min’ral roofs diftil. Pope. 


2. To flow gently and filently. 
The Euphrates difilleth out of the mountains of Armenia, 
and falleth into the gulph of Perfia. Kalergh’s Hiftory. 
3. To ufe a ftill; to practife the act of diftillation. 
Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Haft thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes, diflil, preferve?  Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
To DisTrL. v. a. 
1. To let fall in drops; to drop any thing down. 
They pour down rain, according to the vapour thereof, 
which the clouds do drop and ai/ti/ upon man abundantly. Fob. 
The dew, which on the tender grafs 
The evening had difil? d, 
To pure rofe-water turned was, 
The fhades with fweets that fill’d. Draytcn’s Q, of Cynthia. 
From his fair head 
Perfumes di/til their {weets. Prior. 
The roof is vaulted, and di/fi/s frefh water from every part 
of it, which fell upon us as faft as the firft droppings of a 
fhower. Addtfon's Remarks on italy. 
2. To force by fire through the veflels of diftillation; to exalt, 
feparate, or purify by fire. 
Upon the corner of the moon 
‘There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound ; 
T’ll catch it ere it come to ground; 
And that, diftill’d by magick flights, 
Shall raife artificial {prights. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
3. Todraw by diftillation ; to extraé& by the force of fire. 
The liquid, diflilled from benzoin, is fubject to frequent 
vicifitudes of fluidity and firmnefs. 
DISTILLATION. n. j. [diffillatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 
. The act of pouring out in drops. 
. That which falls in drops. 
. The act of diftilling by fire. 
Water by frequent di/filiations changes into fixed earth. 
Newton's Opt. 
The ferum of the blood, by a ftrong di/fillation, affords a 
fpirit, or volatile alkaline falt, and two kinds of oil, and am 
earth, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
5. The fubftance drawn by the ftill. 
I fuffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be ftopt in 
like a rong di/iil/ation, with cloaths. Sh, Mer. Wi. of It indf. 
Disti'Lratory. adj. [fromai/il.] Belonging to diftillation; 
ufed in diftillation. 
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Befides thofe grofler elements of bodics, falt, fulphur and 
mercury, ingredients of a more fubtile nature, extremcly lit- 


tle, and not vifible, may efcape at the junctures of the lij- ' 


tillatory vellels. 
DisrLLER. 2. f. [from difil 
1. One who practifes the trad® of diftilling. 
I tent for fpirit of falt to a very eminent di/iller of it, Poyle. 
2. One who maxes and {ells pernicious and inflammatory 
fpirits. 
eee n. f. [from difil] That which is drawn by 
diftillation, A word formerly uicd, but now obtolete. 
Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous difiilment. Shakefteare’s Hamlet. 
DISTINCT. adj [ai 'indius, Latin.) 
1. Different; not the fame in number or in kind. 

Beilarmin faith, it is idolatry to give the fame worfhip to an 
image which is due to God : Vafquez faith, it is idolatry to 
give dilini? worfhip: therefore, if a man would avoid idola- 
try, he muft give none at all. Stillingfleet. 

Fatherhood and property are di/fin@ titles, and began pre- 
fently, upon Adam’s death, to be in dijliné? perfons. Locke. 

2. Different; apart; not conjunc. 

The intention was, that the two armies, which marched 
out together, fhould afterwards be diftiné?. Clarendin. 

Men have immortal fpirits, capable of a pleafure and hap- 
pinefs di//inc? from that of our bodies. Liletfon’s Sermuens. 

3. Clear; unconfufed. 


Lo, le's Scept. Chym. 


Heav’n is high, 

High and remote, to fee from thence difina 

Each thing on earth. Milton's Paradife Lo, b. ix. 
4. Spotted ; variegated. 

Tempeftuous fell 

His arrows from the four-fold-vifag’d four, 

Difliné with eyes; and from the living wheels 

Di ind? aike with multitude of eyes. Miltons Parad. Lof. 
5. Marked out; fpecified. 

Dominion hold 

Over all living things that move on th’ earth, 

Wherever thus created ; for no place 

Is yet difliné? by name. Miltcn’s Paradife Loji, b. vii. 
Disti'xcrion. n. f. [di/lin@io, Latin. ] 
1. Note of difference. 
2. Honourable note of fuperiority. 
3. That by which one differs from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the di/inétion betwixt the 

animal kingdom and the inferior parts of matter. Lecke. 
4. Difference regarded; preference or negleét in comparifon 
with fomething elfe. 
Maids, women, wives, without diftin@icn fall ; 

The fweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers all. Dryd. 

5. Separation of complex notions. 
‘This fierce abridgment 

Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 

Dijiinétion fhould be rich in. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
6. Divifion into different parts. 

The dijindiion of it into a&s was not known unto 
them ; or, if it were, it is yet fo darkly delivered to us, that 
we Cannot make it out. Dryden on Dramatick Po fy. 

. Notation of difference between things fcemingly the fame. 

The mixture of thofe things by fpeech, which by nature 
are divided, is the mother of all error: to take away there- 
foreptnat errcr, which confufion breedeth, dijinéion is re- 
guinte. Hoskir, b. iii. f. 3. 

J.awfulnefs cannot be, handled without limitations and 
~ ARinEtors. Bacon’s Holy War. 

This will puzzle all your logick 
And di in&ions to anfwer it. Denham’s Sophy. 
From this di/linétion of real and apparent good, fome dif- 
tinguifh happinefs into two forts, real and imaginary. Norris. 
7. Difcernment ; judgment. 
Dist xcTive. adj. [from diffind.) 
1. [hat which marks diftin@ion or difference. 
For from the natal hour, di/finé?ive names, 
One common right the great and lowly claims. Pope's Ody. 
2. Having the power to diftinguifh and difcern; judicious. 
Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, and the 
more judicious and di/tindtive heads do not reject it. Brown. 
Disit’xcitvery. adv. [from di/iinéive ] In right order; 
not confufcedly. 
I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels the had fomething heard, 
But not dij indiive'y. Shakefteare’s Othello, 
Disri’xcriy. adv. [trom difind.] 
1. Not confufcdly ; without the confufion of one part with 
another. 
dto make an eccho that will report three, or four, or five 
words diy. inctly, it is requifite that the body percuffing be a 
good diftance off. Lacon's Natural Hijtcry, N°. 248. 
On its fides it was bounded pretty di/finéily, but on its ends 
very confuledly and indiftincily. Newten’s Opt. 
Vor. I. 
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24 Plainly ; clearly. 


‘The object I could firt difindly view, 
Was tall itreight trees, which on the waters flew. Dieden, 
After the light of the fun was a little worn off my eyes, Icould 
fee all the parts of it di/lindth, by a glimmering reflection that 
played upon them from the furface of the water, | Adzi/o4. 
Disri’ncrness. m f. [Irom diflina.] 
1. Nice obfervation of the ditterence betwcen different things. 

The membranes and humours of the eye are perfectly pel- 
lucid, and void of colour, for the clearnefs, and for the dij- 
tinélnefs of vifion. Ray on the Creatisn: 

2. Such feparation of things as makes them ealy tu be fcparately 
obferved. 

To DISTINGUISH. v. a. [diflinguo, Latin.] 

1. To note the diverfity of things. 

Rightly tu difiinguifh, is, by conceit of the mind, to fever 
things different in nature, and to difcern wherein they 
differ. Hooker, b. ill. “fs 3. 

2. To feparaʻe from others by fome mark of honour or pre- 
ference. 

They d: finguifh my poems from thofe of other men, and 
have made me their peculiar care. Dryden’s Fables, Didi ar. 

Let us revolve that roll with ftriéte(t eves 

Where, fafe from time, di/linguifh'd actions lie. 

3. To divide by proper notes of diverfity. 

Moles diftingur/hes the caufes of the flood into thofe that 
belong to the heavens, and thofe that belong to the earth, 
the rains, and the abyfs. Burnet’s Thery of the Earth. 

4. lo know one from another by any mark or note of dit- 
ference. 


Prior. 


So long 

As he could make me, with this eye or ear, 

Diffinguifo him from others, he did keep 

‘The deck. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 

We have not yet been feen in any houte, 

Ncr can we be ai/linguifh'd by our faces, 

For man or matter. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

By our reafon we are enabled to di/finguifh good from evil, 
as well as truth from falfhood. Mattss Logick. 

5. To difcern critically ; to judge. 
Sweet, the untainted virtue of your years 

Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit ; 

Nor more can you diffinguifh of a man, 

Than of his outward fhew! Shoke/peare’s Rickard II. 

€. To conftitute difference; to fpecificate; to make different 
from another. 

St. Paul’s Epiftles contain nothing but points of chriftian 
inftruction, amongft which he feldom fails to enlarge on the 
great and di/finguifping doctrines of our holy religion. Lecke. 

7. To make known or eminent. 
To Disti/ncuisH. v.n. To make diftin@ion; to find or 
fhew the difference. 

He would warily difinguifh between the profit of the mer- 
chant and the gain of the kingdom. (hiid’s Dife. on Trade. 

The readers muft learn by.all means to aiftingnifh between 
proverbs and thofe polite fpeeches which beautify con- 
verfation. Swift. 

DISTINGUISHABLE. adj. [from diflinguifh ] 
1. Capable of being diftinguifhed ; capable of being known or 
made known by notes of diverfity. 

By the intervention of a liquor, it puts on the form of a 
fluid body; when, being diflolved in aqueous juices, it is by 
the eye diffinguifbable from the folvent body, and appears as 
fluid as it is. Boyle, 

Impenitent, they left a race behind 

Like to themfelves, diftinguifhable fcarce 

From Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain. Mi't. Parad Reg. 

The a&ing of the foul, as it relates to perception and 
decifion, to choice and purfuit, or averfion, is dijiinguifbable 
to us. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

I fhall diftribute duty into its principal and eminent parts, 
diflinguifbabie as they relate to God, our neighbour, and our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue, f 2. 

A fimple idea, being in  itfelf uncompounded, contains 
nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
mind, and is not di/iinguifbable into different ideas. Locke. 

2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters fhould feek me by the 
merit of fomething di/linguifbabie, inftead of my fecking 
them. Swift. 

DistTi/NGUISHED. participial adj. [from difinguif>.] Eminent; 
tranfcendent ; extraordinary. 

For fins committed, with many aggravations of guilt, the 
furnace of wrath will be feven times hotter, and burn with a 
dijlinguifhed fury. Rogers, Serm. 3. 

Never on man did heav’nly favour fhine 
With rays fo ftrong, diilinguifh d, and divine. Potes Cavff. 
Disti/ncuisuer. nf. [from diflingzifh. ] 
1. A judicious obferver; one that accurately difcerns one thing 
from another. 
If writers be juft to the memory of Charles II, they cannot 
7 G deny 


. 
deny him to have been an exact knower of mankind, anda 
perfect di/tinguifier of their talents. Dryd. Dedic. to K. Arthur. 
2. He that feparatcs one thing from another by proper marks of 
diverfity. 

Let us admire the wifdom of God in this diflinguifber of 
times, and vifible deity, the fun. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Disti’xGuIsHINGLy, adv. [trom diftinguifhing ] With diftinc- 
tion; with fome mark of cminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, because the heads of that party have 
been diflinguijhingly favourable to me. Pope. 

DISTINGUISHMEN T. n.f. [trom diflinguih.] Difinđion; 
obfcrvation of difference. 

To make correétions upon the fearchers reports, I confi- 
dered whether any credit at all were to be given to their 
diflinguifhments. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

To DISTORT. v. a. [diftcrtus, Latin.] 

1. To writhe; to twift; to deform by irregular motions. 
Now mortal pangs di//ort his lovely form. 

2. To put out of the true direction or pofture. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken and dif- 
tort the underftandings of men. Tillotfon. 

3. To wreft from the true meaning. 

Something muft be di//arted, befide the intent of the divine 

inditer. Peacham on Poetry. 

Disto/RTion. x. f. [diffortio, Lat.] Irregular motion by which 
the face is writhed, or the parts difordered. 
By his di/fortions he reveals his pains ; 

He by his tears, and by his fighs complains Prior. 

In England we fee people lulled afleep with folid and elabo- 
rate difcourfes of piety, who would be warmed and tranf- 
ported out of themfelves by the bellowings and d:/fortions of 
enthufiafm. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 407. 

ToDISTRACT. v. a. part. paff. deftracted; anciently deffraught. 
[di/tracius, Latin.] 
1. To pull different ways at once. 
2. To feparate ; to divide. 
By fea, bv fea. 

—Moft worthy fir, you therein throw away 

The abfolute foldierfhip you have by land; 

Diftrac? your army, which doth moft confift 

Of war-mark’d footmen. Shakef. Anthony and Cleofatra. 

3. To turn from a fingle direction towards various points. 

If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the obferver, he hopes 

to difirad? it by a multiplicity of the object. Scuth’s Sermons. 
4. To fill the mind with contrary confiderations ; to perplex ; 
to confound; to harrals. 

While I fuffer thy terrors I am diffraéied. Pf. Ixxxviii. 15. 

Come, coufin, can’ft thou quake, and change thy colour, 

Murther thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and ftop again, 

As if thou wert di/fraught and mad with terror? Sh. R. III. 

It would burft forth; but I recover breath, 

And fenfe difraé?, to know well what I utter. Milt. Agoni/?. 

He pofiefles a quiet and cheerful mind, not afflicted with 
violent paffions, or diffracted with immoderate cares. Ray. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, how would a perpetual noife di/fraé? us ? We fhould, in 
the quieteft retirement, be lefs able to fleep or meditate than 
in the middle of a fea-fight. Locke. 

5. To make mad. 
Wherefore throng you hither ? 
To fetch my poor diffracted hufband hence : 
Let us come in, that we may bind him faft, 
And bear him home for his recovery. Shakef. Com. of Err. 
Better I were di/raét, 

So fhould my thoughts be fever'd from my griefs, 

And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 

The knowledge of themfelves.  Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

She was unable, in ftrength of mind, to bear the grief of 
his deceafe, and fell diffraéted of her wits. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

You fhall find a di/fraéted man fancy himfelf a king, and 
with a right inference require fuitable attendance, refpect, and 
obcdience. Locke. 

DisTRA‘CTEDLY. adv. [from di/traé.] Madly; frantickly. 
Methought her eyes had croft her tongue; 
For fhe did {peak in ftarts di/iraéiedly. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
Distra‘crepness. n. f. [from diffraét.] The ftate of being 
diftra&ed; madnefs, 
Distra‘crion. n. f. {diftragito, Latin J 
1. Tendency to different parts; feparation, 
While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in fuch di/fradiions as 
Beguil’d all fpies. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cie-patra. 
2. Confufion; ftate in which the attention is called different 
ways. 

i Never was known a night of fuch di/radtion ; 

Naife fo confus’d and dreadful; joftlingcrowds, 

That run, and knew not whither. Drydens Spanifh Fryar. 

What may we not hope from him ina time of quiet and 
tranquillity, fince, during the late di/raétions, he has done fo 
much for the advantage of our trade? Addifon’s Frecholder. 

3. Perturbation of mind, violence of fome painful pafiion. 


Smith, 


DIS 

The diffraction of the children, who faw both their parents 
expiring together, would have melted the harucit lieart. Tatler. 

4. Madnels; franticknefs ; lofs of the wits. . 
Madam, this is a meer di/iradlivn : 
You turn the good we offer into envy. Shake/p. H. VIIL 
So to mad Pentheus double ‘Thebes appears, 

And furies howl in his diftemper’d ears : 

Oreftes fo, with like di/iradtion toft, 

Is made to fly his mother’s angry ghoft. Waller. 

Commifcrate all thofe who labour under a fettled difirac- 
tion, and who are fhut out from all the pleafures and advan- 
tages of human commerce. AtterLury’s Sermons, 

5. Difturbance; tumult; difference of fentiments. 

The two armies lay quiet near each other, without im- 
proving the confufion and di/iraéiion which the king’s forces 
were too much inclined to. Clarerdon, b. viit. 

To DISTRA'IN. v.a. [from diffringo, Latin. ] To feize; 
to lay hold on as an indemnification for a debt. 
Here’s Beauford, that regards not God nor king, 

Hath here difirain’d the Tower to his ufe. Shake/p. Hen. VIa 
To Distra‘In. v.n. To make feizure. 

The earl anfwered, I will not lend money to my fuperiour, 

upon whom I cannot di/frain for the debt. Camden's Remains. 
Blood his rent to have regain’d, 

Upon the Britifh diadem di/irain d. 
DISTRA'INER. n. fJ. [from difiroin.] He that f{eizes. 
DistRa‘InT. n. fJ. [trom difirain.] Seizure. 
DisTRA‘UGHT. part. adj. [from diftra.] Diftra&ed. 

He had been a good military man in his days, but was then 
diffraught of his wits. Camden’s Remains. 

DISTRESS. n.f: [de/treffe, French. ] 

1, The act of making a legal feizure. 

2. A compulfion in real actions, by which a man is affured to 
appear in court, or to pay a debt or duty which he refufed. Cow. 

When any one was indebted to another, he would firft de- 
mand his debt; and, if he were not paid, he would ftraight 
go and take a di/’re/s of his goods and cattle, where he could 
find them, to the value, which he would keep ’till he were 
fatished. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Quoth fhe, fome fay the foul’s fecure 

Againtt diffre/s and forfeiture.  Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 

3. The thing feized by law. 
4. Calamity; mifery ; misfortune. 
There can I fit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 

Tune my d:/ireffes, and record my woes Shakef;eare. 

There fhall be figns in the fun, and in the moon, and in 
the ftars; and upon earth di/fre/s of nations, with perplexity, 
the fea and the waves roaring. Luke xxi. 25. 

People in affliction or dijfre/s cannot be hated by generous 
minds. Clariffa. 

To Distre’ss. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To profecute by law to a feizure. 
2. Toharrafs; to make miferable; to crufh with calamity. 

Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle. ` Deutr. ii. 9. 

I am d:ffreffed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 2 Sa. i. 26. 
DisTRE'ssFUL. adj. [dijirefs and full] Miferable; full of 

trouble; full of mifery. 
He, with a body fill’d and vacant mind, 
Gets him to rcft, cramm’d with di/tre/sful bread. Sh. H. V. 
I often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did fpeak of fome ai/tref ful ftroke H 
That my youth fuffered. , ShakefpearesOihello, 
The ewes ftill folded, with diftended thighs, 

Unmilk’d, lay bleating in di/fre/sful cries. Popjes Ody/fey. 

Difrefsful and defolating events, which have attended the 
miftakes of politicians, fhould be prefent in their minds. Watts, 

To DISTRIBUTE. v.a. [di/fribuo, Lat.] To divide amongit 
more than two; todeal out. 

The king fent over a great ftore of gentlemen and warlike 
people, amongft whom he di/ributed the land. Spenfer. 

The fpoil got on the Antiates 

Was not di/tributed. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

She did di/ribute her goods to all them that were neareft of 
kindred. Judith xvi. 24. 

DISTRIBUTER. n.f. [from aiffribute.}] One who deals out 
any thing; a beftower. 

There were judges and d‘ffributers of juftice appointed 
for the feveral parts of his dominions. Addifon on Italy. 

Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies of vege- 
tables, and confequently of animals, are formed, water is the 
common vehicle and di/lrituter to the parts of thofe hodics. 

Woodward's Natural Hijicry. 
Distrivu’ tion, n.f. [diffributio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of diftributing or dealing out to others. 

Of great riches there is no real ufe, except it be in the 
diftributi:n. Bacon's Effay:. 

Providence has made an equal di/ribution of natural gifts, 
whereof each creature feverally has a fhare. L'Efirange. 

Every man in a great itation would imitate the queen in 
the difirilution of offices in his difpofal. Set 

z.A 


Marvel. 
Dia. 
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2. AĜ of giving in charity. 

Let us govern our charitable d/@ridutions by this pattern of 
nature, and maintain a mutual circulation of benefits and 
returns. Mtterbary's Sermons. 

3- [In logick.] As an integral whole is diftinguifhed into 
its feveral parts by divifion; fo the word dytribution is moit 
properly ufed, when we diftinguifh an univerfal whole into 
its fevcral kinds of fpecies. Watts’s Ligick. 

Dist k1'BuTive. adi. [trom diffribute.] 

1. That which is employed in afligning to others their portions ; 
as, difiributive jutticc, that which allots to cach his fentence 
or claim. 

If juft ce will take all, and nothing give, 

Juftice methinks is not di/tributive. Dryden's Cong. cf Gran. 

Obferve the i/fributive juftice of the authors, which is con- 
ftantly applicd to the punifhment of virtue, and the reward 
of vice, directly oppofite to the rules of their beft criticks. Sw. 

2. That which affigns the various fpecies of a general term. 

DistRRuTivELy. adu. [from diflributive. ] 

1. By diftribution. 

2. Singly; particularly, 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collectively, in 
fuch fort that no part thereof fhall be found inherent in uss 
yet, di/iributive'y at the leaft, all great and grievous actual of- 
fences, as they offer themielves one by one, both may, and 
ought to be, by all means avoided. Hooker, b. v. f. 48. 

3- In s manner that exprefles fingly all the particulars in- 
cluded in a general term; not collectively. 

An univerfal term is fometimes taken collectively for all its 
particular ideas united together, and fometimes d:/fributively, 
meaning each of them {ingle and alone. Watts Logick. 

District. n f. [difriéus, Latin.] 

x. The circuit or territory within which a man may be thus 
compelled to appearance. Cowel. 

2. Circuit of authority; province. 


His governors of towns and provinces, who formed them-. 


felves upon the example of thcir grand monarque, practifed 
all the arts of defpotick government in their refpective dif- 
triðs. i Addifon. 
With ftern diftafte avow’d, 
To their own di/iris drive the fuitor crowd Pope's Oadyff. 
3- Region; country; territory. 
Thofe difirié&s which between the tropicks lie, 
The fcorching beams, dire€tly darted, fry. Blackmore. 
To Disrau’st. v. a. [dis and truff.] To regard with diffi- 
dence ; to diffide in; not to truĝ. 
He theweth himfelf unto fuch as do not di/fruf? him. Wi/d. 
Distrvu'st. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Difcredit; lofs of credit; lofs of confidence. 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, aiffru/?, and all difpraife. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2. Sufpicion ; want of faith; want of confidence in another. 
You doubt not me; nor have I {pent my blood, 
To have my faith no better underftood : 
Your foul’s above the bafenefs of ai/fru/? ; 
~ Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. Aureng. 
Distru'svruc. adj. [di/fruft and full.] 
1. Apt todiftruft; fufpicious. 
Generals often harbour aifirufiful thoughts in their 
breafts. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 
2. Not confident; diffident. 
The great corrupters of difcourfe have not been fo di/fru/?- 
fil of themfelves. Government of the Tongue. 
3. Difident of himfelf; modeft; timorous. 
Difiruftful fenfe with modeft caution {peaks ; ? 
Te ftill looks home, and fhort excurfions makes ; 
But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. 
DistRu'struLty. adv. [from diftrufiful.] 
manner. 
DistRu'srrutness. x. f [from difrufiful.] The ftate of 
being diftruftful ; want of confidence. 
To DISTURB. v. a. [diflurbo, low Latin.] 
1. To perplex ; to difquiet; to deprive of tranquillity. 
He that has his own troubles, and the happinefs of his 
neighbours to di/lurb him, has work enough. Collier on Envy. 
His youth with wants and hardfhips muft engage ; 
Plots and rebellions muft di/furb his age. 
2. To confound ; to put into irregular motions. 
3. To interrupt; to hinder. 
4- To turn off from any direction: with from. ‘This is not 
ufual. 
It oft-times may fucceed, fo as perhaps 
_ Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and di/lurd 
His inmoft counfels from their deftin’d aim. Milt. Par. Lof. 
Distu’RBANCE. n.f. [fromedifiurb.] 
1, Perplexity ; interruption of tranquillity. 
The denomination of money concerns trade, and the alte- 
ration of that neceffarily brings di/furbance to it. Locke. 


Pope. ) 
In a diftruftful 


Prior. 


~ 2. Confufion ; diforder. 


They can furvey a variety of complicated ideas without 
fatigue or di/lurbance. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. Tumult; violation of peace. 
I 
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This mifchicf had not then befall’n, 

And more that thall befal: innumerable 

Diflurbances on earth through female fnares. AZ/t. Pa. Laf. 

Distu'RBER. nf. [from diflurb. | 

1. A violatcr of peace; he that caufes tumults and publick dit 
orders. . 

He ftands in the fight both of God and men moft juftly 
blameable, as a needlefs diffurter of the peace of God’s 
church, and an author of diflenfion. Booker, b iv fo tx. 

Men that make an infult upon fociety, ought to be hum- 
bled as diflurbers of the publick tranquillity. Addif. Freeholder. 

Ye great diffurbers, who in endlefs noife, 

In blood and horror, feek unnatural joys; 

For what is all this buftle, but to fhun 

Thofe thoughts with which you dare not be alone.  Granv. 

2. He that injures tranquillity; he that caufes perturbation of 
mind, 

Two deep enemies, 

Foes to my reft, and my {weet fleep’s di/turbers, 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shafe/p. R. III. 

To Disru’RN. v.a. [dis and turn.}] To turn off; to turn 
afide. 

He glad was to di/lurn that furious ftream 

Of war on us, that elfe had fwallow’d them. Daniel, 

DisvALua‘TIoN. n.f. [dis and valuation. ] Difgrace; diminu- 
tion of reputation. 

What can be more to the d'/valuation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than that eleven thoufand Englifh fhould, within 
two months, have marched into the heart of his countries? 

Bacons War with Spain. 

To Disva/‘LueE. v.a. [dis and velue.) To undervalue; to fet 
a low price upon. 

Her reputation was difvalu’d 

In levity. Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

The very fame pride which prompts a man to vaunt and 
overvalue what he is, “does as forcibly incline him to contemn 
and az/value what he has. Government of th: Tongue. 

To Disve'Lop. v. a. [developer, French.] To uncover. Did. 

Disu’nion. n f. [dis and union. ] 

1. Separation ; disjunction. 

Reft is moft oppofite to motion, the immediate caufe of 
difunion. Glanv. Scepf. ¢. 7. 

Difunion of the corporeal principles, and the vital, caufeth 
death. Grew’s Cofmel. Sac. 

Let not peace be made before the difunion of France and 
Spain. Adatfon's State of the War. 

The ftrength of it will join itfelf to France, and grow the 
clofer to it by its di/union from the reft. Addifon on the War. 

2. Breach of concord, 

To Disunr're. v. a. [dis and unite.] 

1. To feparate; to divide. 

The beaft they then divide, and difunite 

The ribs and limbs. Popes Ody/fey. 

2. To part friends or allies. 

To Disuni’TE. v.n. [dis and unite.] To fallafunder; to be- 
come feparate. 

While every particular member of the publick provides 
folely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the body politick do fepa- 
rate and di/unite, and fo become unable to fupport the 
whole. South's Sermons. 

Disu'niry. n.f. [dis and unity] A ftate of actual feparation. 

Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itlelf 
is nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyfical monads. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

Disu’saceE. n. f. [ dis and ufage. ] The gradual ceflation of 
ufe or cuftom. - 

They cut off prefently fuch things as might be extin- 
guifhed without danger, leaving the reft to be abolifhed by 
difufage through traét of time. Hooker, b. iv. f 14. 

Disu’se. n. f. [dis and ufe.] 

1. Ceffation of ufe; deffuetude; want of practice. 

The difufe of the tongue is the only effectual remedy 
againft thefe. Addifon’s Guardian, N’. 12. 

2. Ceffation of cuftom. 

That obligation upon the lands did not prefcribe, or come 
into difufe, but by fifty confecutive years. Arbuthiot. 

To Dtsu’sk. v.a. [dis and ufe.] 

1. To ceafe to make ufe of. 

Tis law, though cuftom now diverts the courfe ; 
As nature's inftitute is yet in force, 
Uncancell'd, though difus d. Dryden's Fables. 
Priam, in arms difus’d, invefts his limbs decay’d. Dryden. 
2. To difaccuftom. 
He fhall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 

Difus’d to toils and triumphs of the war. Dryden's En, 

To Disvo’ucn. v.a. [dis and vouch.] To deftroy the credit 
of; to contradict. 

Every letter he hath writ hath di/vouched another. Shake/p. 

Diswi’tT ep. adj. [disand wit.) Deprived of the wits 3 mad; 
diftracted. A word not in ufe. 

She ran away alone; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 


But 
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But hafted after to be gone, 
As fhe had been di/witied. Prayton’s Ny hid. 
Div. 2. /. (dicht, Dutch.) A ditty; a poem; atune Obfolete. 
No bird but did her fhrill notes fweetly fing; 
No fong but did contain a lovely dit. fairy Queen, bias 
DITCH. 2 J: [dic, Saxon; diik, Erfe.] 
1. A trench cut in the ground ufually between fields. 

Some afked for manors, others for acres that lay convenient 
for them; that he would pull down his fences, and level his 
ditches. Arbutinot’s Hifvry of Fo n Pull. 

Sudden the a'tches fwell, the meadows fwim. Themfon. 
2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: ufed {cmetimes of a 
fmall river in contempt. 

In the great plagues there were feen, in divers ditches and 
low grounds about London, many toads that had tails three 
inches long. Daon. 

3 The moat with which a town is furrounded. 

The ditc*es, fuch as they were, were altogether dry, and 

eafy to be paffed over. Knolles’s Hijtery of the Turks, 
4. Ditch is ufed, in compofition, of any thing worthleis, or 
thrown away into ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, cats cowdung for 
fallets, wallows the old rat, and the ditch-dog. Shate/peare. 

To Ditc¢u. v. a. [from the noun.}] To make a ditch. 
I have employed my time, befides ditching, in finithing my 
travels. Swift. 
Ditcu-pELIVERED. adj. [ditch and deliver.) Brought forth in 
a ditch. 
Finger of birth-ftrangled babe, 
Ditch deliver’'d by a drab. Shakeff ca: es Mac! eth, 
Dir'rcuer. n.f. [from ditch] One who digs ditches. 
You merit new employments daily, 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ner, baily. 
DITHYRA’'MBICK. n. f. [dithyrembus, Latin.] 
1. A fong in honour of Bacchus; in which anciently, and now 
among the Italians, the diftraćtion of ebriety is imitated. 
2. Any poem written with wildnefs and enthuliafm. 
Pindar does new words and figures rcll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambick tide. Cowley. 
Dirra’nper. 2. f The fame with pepperwort, which fec. 
Di'rrany. n.f. [diétamnus, Latin.] 

Dittany hath been renowned for many ages, upon the 
account of its fovereign qualities in medicines, It is gencrally 
brought over dry from the Levant. Millar, 

Virgil reports of dittany, that the wild goats cat it when 
they are fhot with darts. Mares Antidote againj? Atheifin, 

Di'rriep. adj. [from ditty.] Sung; adapted to mufick, 
He, with his foft pipe, and {mooth ditried fong, 
Well knows to ftill the wild winds when they roar. Milton. 
DITTY. n. f. [dckt, Dutch ] A poem to be fung; a fong. 

Although we lay altogether afide the confideration of ditty 
or matter, the very harmony of founds being framed in due 
fort, and carried from the ear to the fpiritual faculties of our 
fouls, is, by a native puiffance and efficacy, greatly available 
to bring to a perfect temper whatfoever is there troubled. Hof. 

Being young, I fram‘d to the harp 
Many an Englith ditty, lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament Shatef>. Hen. 1V. 
Strike the melodious harp, fhrill timbrels ring, 
And to the warbling lute foft ditties fing. 
His annual wound in Lebanon, allur’d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate, 
In am’rous ditties, all a Summer's day. Milt. Paradife Loft, 
Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper’d to th’ oaten flute; 

Rough fatyrs dane’d. Milton. 

They will be fighing and finging under thy inexorable 
windows lamentable d'ttie , and call thee crucl. LP ryden. 

Diva’n. n.f. [An Arabick or Turkifh word. ] 
1. The council of the Oriental princes. 
2. Any council affembled: ufed commonly in a fenfe of diflike. 
Forth ruth’d in hafte the great confulting peers, 
Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him, M/i-ton’s Paradije Lof, b.x. 
Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 
P- pe's Odyffey. 


Swift. 


Sandys. 


Who heard the confult of the dire divan. 
To DIVA'RICATE. v. n. [divaricatus, Latin.] To be parted 
into two; to become bifid. 

‘The partitions are ftrained acrofs ; and as they tend towards 
the cruft, they gradually leffen: one of them alfo divaricates 
into two, and another into feveral {mall ones. Woodward, 

To Diva’ricaTe. v.a. To divide into two. 

A flender pipe is produced forward tuwards the throat, 
whereinto it is at laft inferted, and is there divaricated, after 
the fame manner as the fpermatick veficls. Grew’s Cofin. Sac. 

Divarica’rion. n. f. [divaricatia, Latin. ] 
1. Partition into two. 

Dogs, running before their mafters, will top at a divariva- 
tion of the way, ’till they fee which hand thcir mafters will 
take. Ruy an tee Creaticn. 

2. Divifion of Opinions, 
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To take away ail doubt, or any probable divericaticn, the 
curfe is plainly fpecified. Frotun’s Vulgir Errours, b vi. c tia 
To DIVE. v. n. (Ssppan, Saxon. } 
1. To fink voluntarily under water. i a 
larn not yet informed, whether when a diver diveth, having 
his eyes open, and fwimeth upon his back. ke fees things in 
the air greater or lef. Ba on’s Natural Eycry, N*.7 6. 
Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides, 
And, like a winding ftream, the Bears divides, 
Te lefs and greater; who, by fate’s decree, 
Abhor to dive beneath the Southern fea. Dryd Ving. Georg. 
That the air in the blood-veflels of live bodies has a com- 
munication with the cutward air, I think, feems plain, from 
the expcriments of human creatures being able to bear air of 
much greater denfity in diving, and of much lefs upen the tops 
of mountains, provided the changes be made gradually. a6. 
2. To go under water in fearch of any thing 
Crocodiles defend thofe pearls which lie in the lakes: the 
poor Indians are caten up by them, when they dive fer the 
pearl. Raleigh's Fijio y f the Wirid. 
The knave deferves it, when he ten-.pts the main, 
Where foily fights for kings, or dives for gain. Pope's Efays. 
3- To go deep into any queftion ; doctrine; or fcience. 
‘The wits that div’d moft deep, and foar'd moft high, 
Seeking man’s powers, have found his weaknefs fuch. Davies. 
He performs all this out of his own fund, without d ting 
into the arts and fciences for a fupply. Dryden. 
Whenfoever we would procecd beyond thofe fimple ideas, 
and dive farther into the nature of things, we fail prefently 


into darknefs and obfcurity. Locke. 
You fwim a-top, and on the furface ftrive ; 
But to the depths of nature never dive. F lackmore. 


You fhould have div’d into my inmoft thoughts. Phidips. 
4. To immerge into any bulinefs or condition. 
Sweet prince, th’untainted vi:tue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit, 
Nor can you diftinguith. Share/p. Rich. IT. 
5- To depart from obfervation. 
Dive thoughts down to my foul, here Clarence comes. 
Share/peare’s Richard UI. 
To Dive. v.a. To explore by diving. 
Then Brutus, Rome’s firft martyr muft name, 
The Curtii bravely div’d the gulph of fame. 
Di'ver. n. f. [from dive.] 
1. One that finks voluntarily under water. 
If perfeverance gain the diver’s prize, 
Not everlafting Blackmore this denies. Popes Dunciad. 
2. One that goes under water in fearch of treafure. 

It is evident, from the relation of divers and fifhers for 
pearls, that there are many kinds of fhell-fith which lie per- 
petually concealed iri the dcep, fkreened from our fight. H.odw. 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or ftudy. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no fuperficial 
and floating artificer; but a diver into caufes, and into the 
myfteries of proportion. ‘Wotton's Architecture. 

To DIVE'RGE. v.n. [diverge, Latin.) To tend various ways 
from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from feveral points of any 
object, and fall perpendicularly on any reflecting furface, fhall 
afterwards diverge from fo many points. Neuton's O;t. 

Dive’RGENT, adj. (from divergens, Lat.] Tending to various 
parts from onc point. 

Divers. adj. (diverfus, Latin] Several; fundry; more than 
one. It is now grown out of ufe. 

We have divers examp!es in the primitive church of fuch 
as, by fear, being compelled to facrifice to ftrange gods, atter 
repented, and kept ftill the office of preaching the gofpel. 

Whitgift. 

The teeth breed when the chill is a year and a half old : 
then they caft them, and new ones come about feven years ; 
but divers have backward teeth come at twenty, fome at thirty 
and forty. Bacon’s Na ural Hiftory, NY. AERD 

Divers letters were fhot into the city with arrows, wherein 
Solyman’s councils were revealed. Ku bess Hifl. f the Turks. 

Divers friends thought it ftrange, that a white dry body 
fhould acquire a rich colour, upon the aitution of fpring- 
water. Boye on Colours. 

Di‘verse. adj. [diverfus, Latin. ] 
1. Different from another. 

Four great beafts came up from the fea, diverfe one from 

another. Dan. Vil. 3. 
2. Different from itfelf; various; multiform; diffufed. 
Eloquence is a great and diverfe thing, nor did fhe yet ever 
favour any man fo much as to be wholly his. Een. “Fobr/an. 
3. In different direStions. It is little ufed but in the laft fenit. 
To feize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 
His papers light, Ay diverye tolt in air Pope's Dunciud, b. ii. 
Diversivica’tion. n. f. [from diver/i/y. ] 
1, The act of changing forms or qualities. 

If you confider how varioufly feveral things may be com- 
pounded, you wil not wonder that iuch fruitful principles, oc 

manners 


Lenham. 
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manners of diverfification, Mould generate differing colours. 
4 Boye on Colours. 
2. Variation ; variegation. 
3. Variety of forms ; multiformity. 
4- Chang alteration. 
This which is here called a change of will, is not a change 
of his will, but a change in the object, which feems to make 
a diverfification of the will, but indeed is the fame will diver- 
sé à Haies Origin of Mankind. 
To Dive'Rsiry. v. a. [diverfijier, French, ] 
3. To make different from another ; to diftinguith. 
There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as much feparated 
and diver/ified one from another as the fpecies of fenfible things 
_ are diftinguifhed one from another. Locke. 
-Male fouls are diver/ified with fo many characters, that the 
"world has not variety of materials fufficient to furnifh out their 
different inclinations. Addifin’s Spectator, N°. 211. 
Tt was eafier for Homer to find proper fentiments for Gre- 
cian generals, than for Milton to diver/ify his infernal council 
with proper charaéters. Add:fon's Speétator. 
2. To make different from itfelf ; to vary ; to variegate. 

The country being diverfified between hills and dales, 
woods and plains, one place more clear, another more dark- 
fome, it is a pleafanc picture. Sidney. 

There is, in the producing of fome fpecies, a campofition 
` of matter, which may be much diverfified. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
Diversion. n.f. [from divert] 

1, The act of turning any thing off from its courfe. 
» Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, work reten- 
tion of the fap for a time, and diverfion of it to the fprouts 
that were not forward. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
2. The caufe by which any thing is turned from its proper 
courfe or tendency. 
Fortunes, honour, friends, 

Are mere drver/ions from love’s proper object, 

Which only is itfelf. Denham’'s Siphy. 
3. Sport; fomething that unbends the mind by turning it off 

from care. Diverfion feems to be fomething lighter than 
amufement, and lefs forcible than plea/ure. 
You for thofe ends whole days in council fit, 

And the diverfions of your youth forget. Waller. 

In the book of games and diverfions the reader’s mind may 
be fuppofed to be relaxed. Addifon’s Speé?ator. 

Such produétions of wit and humour as expofe vice and 
folly, furnith ufeful diverfions to readers. Addifon’s Freehoider. 

4- [In war.] The aét or purpofe of drawing the enemy off from 
fome defign, by threatening or attacking a diftant part. 

Diversity. x. f. [diverfite, Fr. from diverfitas, Latin. ] 

1. Difference; diffimilitude; unlikenefs. 

Then is there in this diverfity no contrariety. Hosker, b.v. 

“They cannot be divided, but they will prove oppofite; and 
not refting in a bare diver/ity, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

r South's Sermons. 
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2. Variety. 
The diverfity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to caufe 
diffenfion in churches. Hooker, b.iv. f.13. 
The mot common diverfity of human conftitutions arifes 
from the folid parts, as to their different degrees of ftrength 
and tenfion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Diftin€ being; not identity. 
_ Society cannot fubfift without a diverfity of ftations; and if 
God fhould grant every one a middle ftation, he would defeat 
the very icheme of happinefs propofed in it. Rogers. 
Confidering any thing as exifting, at any determined time 
` and place, we compare it with itfelf exifting at another time, 
and thereon form the ideas of identity and diver/ity. Locke. 
4. Variegation. ; 
A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay, 
Blufhing in bright diverfities of day. 
Di’versxy. adv. [from diverfe.] 
1. In different ways; differently; varioufly. 
Our common neceffities, and the lack we all have as well 
____ of ghoftly, as of earth'y favours, is in each kind eafily known ; 
= but the gifts of God are fo diver/ly beftowed, that it feldom 
~ appeareth what all receive: what all ftand in need of feldom 
lieth hid. Hooker, b.v. f. 43. 
Both of them do diver/ly work, as they have their medium 
diverfly difpofed. Bacon's Nat«ral Hiftory, N°. 264. 
- Whether the king did permit it to fave his purfe, or to 
~ communicate the envy of a bufinefs, difpleafing to his people, 
‘was diver/ly interpreted. Bacin. 
Leicefter bewrayed +a defire to plant him in the Gueen’s 
= favour, which was diverfly interpreted by fuch as thought 
- that great artizan of courts to do nothing by chance, nor 
much by aftection. Wtton. 
The univerfal matter, which Mofes comprehendeth under 
» the names of heaven and earth, is by divers dive: fly under- 
ftood. Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 
* William’s arm 
Could nought avail, however fam’d in war; 
a Nor armicejlleagu’d, that diver/ly aflay’d 
T VoL. I. 
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To curb his power. 

2. In different direGtions; to different points. 

On life’s vatt ocean diver fly we fail; 
Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Popes Eff, on Man. 

To DIVERT. v.a. (diverto, Latin.] 
1. To turn off from any dire€tion or courfe. 

I rather will fubject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. Shakefpcare. 
He finds no reafon to have his rent abated, becaufe a 

greater part of it is diverted from his landlord. Locke. 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new turn to ridicule. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 45. 

Nothing more is requifite for producing all the varicty of 
colours and degrees of refrangibility, than that the rays of 
light be bodies of different fizes; the leaft of which may 
make violet the weakeft and darkeft of the colours, and be 
more eafily diverted by refracting furfaces from the right 
courfe; and the reft, as they are bigger and bigger, make 
the ftronger and more lucid colours, blue, green, yellow, and 
red, and be more and more difficultly diverted. Newton’s Opt. 

2. To draw forces to a different part. 

The kings of England would have had an abfolute con- 
queft of Ireland, if their whole powes had been employed ; 
but ftill there arofe fundry occafions, which divided and di« 
verted their power fome other way. Davies on Ireland. 

3. To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how fimple, to thefe cates compar’d, ` 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve! Miltons Pa; Reg. 
They avoid pleafure, left they fhould have their affeGtions 

tainted by any fenfuality, and diverted from the love of him 

who is to be the only comfort. Addifon on Italy. 

Maro’s mufe, not wholly bent 

On what is gainful, fometimes fhe divert, 
From folid counfel. s 

4. To pleafe; to exhilerate. See DIVERSION. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or inftruct the kingdom 
by his papers. Swift. 

5. To fubvert; to deftroy, in Shate/peare. 

: Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ftates. Shak. Troil. and Creff. 

Dive’rter. n. fi [from the verb.] Any thing that diverts or 
alleviates. 
"Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a 
cheerer of his fpirits, and a diverter of fadnels. Walton's Angl: 
To DIVERTYSE. v.a. [divertifer, French; diverto, Latin.} 
To pleafe > to exhilerate ; to divert. -A word now little 
ufed. 

Let orators inftrudt, let them divertife, and let them move 
us, this is what is properly meant. by the word falt. Dryden. 

Dive/RrisEMENT. n. f. (divertiffement, French.} Diverlion; 
delight; pleafure. A word now not much in ufe. 

How fond foever men are of bad diverti/ement, it will prove 
mirth which ends in heavinefs. Government of the Tongue: 

Dive’RTIVvE. adj. [from divert.] Recreative ; amufive; exhi- 
Jerating. 

I would not exclude the common accidents of life, nor 
even things of a pleafant and divertive nature, fo they are 
innocent, from converfation. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To DIVE’ST. v.a. [deveftir, French. The Englifh word is 
therefore more properly written deve/f. See De vest.] To 
{trip ; to make naked. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he dive/?s; 

His fword, his fhield he takes, and plumed crefts. Denham. 

Let us divej the gay phantom of temporal happinefs, of 
all that falfe luftre and ornament in which the pride, the paf- 
fions, and the folly of men-have dreficd it up. Rogers’s Serm. 

Dive’sturg. x. f. [from divé]. The a& of putting off. 
The diveffure of mortality difpenfes them from thofe labo- 
rious and avocating duties which are here requifite to be 
_ performed. Boyle’s Seraphick L:ve. 
Di'viDABLE. adj. [from divide.} Separate; different; parted. 
A word not ufed. ` 
How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable {hores ? Shake/peare. 


Divi’Danv. adj. [from divide.| Different; feparate. A word 
not in ufe. 


Phillips, 


Philips. 


Twinn’d brothers of one womb, 
Whofe procreation, refilence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, touch with feveral fortunes. Shak. Timan. 
To DIVFDE. v. a. (divido, Latin ] 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 
Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one, 
and half to the other. 1 Kings iii. 25. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais’d a mortal to the fkies, 
She drew an angel down. Dryden's St. Cecilia. 
They were divided into little, independent fucieties, fpeak- 
ing different languages. Locke. 
2. To feparate ; to kcep apart; to ftand as a Partition between. 
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Let there be firmament in the midft of the waters; and 
let it divide the waters from the waters. Gen. i. 
You muft go 
Where feas, and winds, and defarts will divide you. Dryd. 
3. To difunite by difcord. 
There fhall five in one houfe be divided. 
4. To deal out ; to give in fhares. 
Then in the midft a tearing groan did break 
The name of Anthony: it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Shake. Anthony and Cleopatra: 
Divide the prey into two parts, between them that took 
the war upon them, who went out to battle, and between all 
the congregation. Num xxxi. 27. 
Cham and Japhet were heads and princes ower their fami- 
lies, and had a right to divide the earth by families. Locke. 
To Divwi'’beE. v.n. To part; to funder; to break friendfhip. 
Love cools, friendfhip falls off, 
Brothers divide. Stakef: eare’s King Lear. 
Di'vrpeEND. n.f. [from divide.] A fhare; the part allotted 
in divifion. 
Each perfon fhould adapt to himfelf his peculiar fhare, like 


Luke xii. 


other dividends. Decay of Piety: 
If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So vaft a prize, let each his portion fhare : 
Make a juft dividend; and, if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. Dryden's Fables. 


Dividend is the number given to b: parted or divided. 
Cocker’s Arithmetick. 
DIVIDER. n. f. [from divide.] 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 

According as the body moved, the divider did more and 
more enter into the divided body; fo it joined itfelf to fome 
new parts of the medium, or divided body, and did in like 
manner forfake others. Digby on the Soul, 

2. A diftributer ; he who deals out to each his fhare. 
Who made me a judge or divider over you? Lu. xii. 14. 
3. A difuniter ; the perfon or caufe that breaks concord. 
Moncy, the great divider of the world, hath, by a ftrange 
revolution, been the great uniter of a divided people. Swift. 
4. A particular kind of compaffes. 
Divi'DuAL. adj. [dividuus, Latin.] Divided; fhared or par- 
ticipated in common with others. 
She fhines, 

Revolv’d on heav’n’s great axle, and her reign 

With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds, 

With thoufand thoufand ftars! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

Divina’tTion. n. f. [divinatio, Latin.] 

Divination is a prediction or foretelling of future things, 
which are of a fecret and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means. Ayliffes Parergon. 

Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the entrails 
of beafts, or by other the like frivolous d:vinations. Hooker. 

Surely there is no enchantment againft Jacob, neither is 
there any divination againft Ifrael. Num. xxiii. 23. 

Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 
And I will take it as a fweet difgrace. . Shake/p. Henry IV. 
His count’nance did imprint an awe ; 
And naturally all fouls to his did bow, 
As wands of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds where fov’reign gold doth grow. Dryden. 

The excellency of the foul is feen by its power of divining 
in dreams: that feveral fuch divinations have been made, none 

. can queftion who believes the holy writings. Addt/on’s Spelat. 
‘DIVINE. adj. (divinus, Latin.] 
1, Partaking of the nature of God. 
Her line 

Was hero-make, half human, half divine. 

2. Proceeding from God; not natural; not human. 

The benefit of nature’s light is not thought excluded as 
unneceflary, becaufe the neceflity of a divine light is mag- 
nified. Hooker. 


Dryden. 


Inftructed, you'd explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blackmore's Creation. 
3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. 
The divine? and richeft mind, 
Both by art’s purchafe and by nature’s dower, 
That ever was from heav’n to earth confin’d, 
4 Prefageful ; divining; prefcient. 
Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 
Mifgave him; he the fault’ring meafure felt. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
Divi'ne. n. f. 
1. A minifter of the gofpel ; a prieft ; a clergyman. 
Claudio muft die to-morrow: let him be furnifhed with 
divines, and have all charitable preparation. Sh. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Give Martius leave to proceed in his difcourfe; for he 
fpoke like a divine in armour. Bacons Holy War. 
A divine has nothing to fay to the wifeft congregation, 
which he may not exprefs in a manner to be underftood by 


Davies. 


the meancft among them. Swift. 
24 Aman fkilled in divinity ; a theologian. 
Th’ eternal caufe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the firft divines. Denham. 
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To Divine. v. a. [divino, Latin.] 
1. To foretell; to foreknow ; to prefage. 
Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d? 
Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfall ? Shakefpeare. 

To Divi'NE. v. n. 
1. To utter prognoftication. 

Then is Cafar and he knit together. ——If I were to 
divine of this unity, | would not prophefy fo. Shake. 

The prophets thereof divine for money. Mic. iii. r1. 

2. To feel prefages. 
If fecret powers 
Suggeft but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country’s blifs. Shak. H. VI. 
3. To conje€ture ; to guefs. 7 
The beft of commentators can but guefs at his meaning; 
none can be certain he has divined rightly. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 
He took it with a bow, and foon divin’d 
The feeming toy was rot for nought defign’d. Dryd. Fables. 
In change of torment would be eafe, 

Could vou divine what lovers bear ; 

Even you, Prometheus, would confefs 

There is no virtue like defpair. 

Divi'NELy. adv. [from divine.) 
1. By the agency or influence of God. 

Faith, as we ufe the word, called commonly divine faith, 
has to do with no propofitions but thofe which are fuppofed to 
be divinely in{pired. Locke. 

This topick was very fitly and divinely made ufe of by our 
apoftle, in his conference with philofophers, and the inquifitive 
people of Athens. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Excellently in the fupreme degree. A 

The Grecians moft divinely have given to the active per- 
fection of men, a name expreffing both beauty and good- 

nefs. Hooker. 
She fair, divinely fair! fit love for gods. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 
Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave ; 
Too noble for revenge. Creech’s Juvenal, Sat. 13. 
3. In a manner noting a deity. 
His golden horns appear’d, 
That on the forehead fhone divinely bright, 
And o'er the banks diffus’d a yellow light. 
Divi'NEngess. n.f. [from divine.) 
1. Divinity; participation of the divine nature. 

Is it then impofhible to diftinguifh the drvinenefs of this 
book from that which is humane? Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

2. Excellence in the fupreme degree. 
By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon: behold divinene/s 

No elder than a boy. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

Divi'ner. n. f. [from To divine.} 
1. One that profeffes divination, or the art of revealing occult 
things by fupernatural means. ; 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim to me, 
called me Dronio, and fwore I was aflured to her; told me 
what privy marks I had about me. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of delufion, the 
devil runsinto corners, exercifing meaner trumperies, and acting 
his deceits in witches, magicians, diviners, and fuch inferior 
feducers. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, 6. vii. c. 12. 

2. Conjecturer ; gueffer. 

If he himfelf be confcious of nothing he then thought on, 
he muft be a notable diviner of thoughts that can affure him 
that he was thinking. i f Locke. 

Divi/neress. n. f. [from d.viner.] A prophetefs; a woman 
profeffing divination. 
The mad divinere/s had plainly writ, 

A time fhould come, but many ages yet, 

In which finifter deftinies ordain, 

A dame fhould drown with all her feather’d train. Dryden. 

Divinity. n. f. [divinité, French, from divinitas, Latin. ] 
1. Participation of the nature and excellence of God; deity; 
godhead. 
As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings, ‘ 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

When he attributes divinity to other things than God, 
it is only a divinity by way of participation. Stillingfleet. 

2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being; the Caufe of caufes. 
3. Falfe god. 
Vain idols, deities that ne’er before 

In Ifracl’s lands had fix’d thcir dire abodes, 

Beaftly divinities, and groves of Gods. 

4. Celeftial being. 

God doubtlefs can govern this machine he could create, 
by more direct and eafy methods than employing thefe fubfer- 
vient divinities. Cheyne’s Phil. Print. 

5. The fcience of divine things; theology. 
Hear him but reafon in divinity, 


Granville, 


Addifon’s Italy. 


Prior. 
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And, all admiring with an inward with, 
You would defire the king were made a prelate. S4. H VI. 
Truft not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this fweet lady lie not guiltlefs here 
Under fome biting errour. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Among hard words I number thofe which are peculiar to 
divinity, as it is a fcience. Swift. 
4 6. Something fupernatural. aa 
They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nati- 
” vity, chance, or death. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
DIVISIBLE. adj. [divifibilis, Latin.) Capable of being divided 
“into parts; difcerptible ; feparable. 

When we frame in our minds any notion of matter, we 
conceive nothing elfe but extention and bulk, which is impe- 
‘netrable, or drvi/ible and pafiive. Bentley's Sermans. 

Divisiai'Lity. n. f. [divifibilité, French.] The quality of ad- 

` mitting divifion or feparation of parts. 
~The moft palpable abfurdities will prefs the afferters of 
infinite divifibility. Glanv. Scepf. c 7- 

This will eafily appear to any oné, who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, or aivifibility of 
matter. Locke. 

Divi’stBLeNeEss. 2. f [from divifible.] “Divifibility. 

Naturalifts difagree about the origin of motion, and the 

indefinite divifiblenefs of matter. Boyle. 
Division. n.f. [divifo, Latin. ] 

1. The act of dividing any thing into parts: 

: Thou madeft the fpirit of the firmament, and commanded 

it to part afunder, and to make a divifion betwixt the waters. 

2 Efdr. vi. 41. 
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2. The ftate of being divided. 
3- That by which any thing is kept apart; partition. 
4. The part which is feparated from the reft by dividing. 

If we look into communities and divifions of men, we ob- 
ferve that the difcreet man, not the witty, guides the conver- 
fation. ; Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 225. 

§. Difunion; difcord; difference. 

There was a div:fion among the people, becaufe of 
him. Fo. Vii. 43. 

As to our divifions with the Romanifts, were our diffe- 
rences the product of heat, they would, like {mall clefts in the 
ground, want but a Ceol feafon to cement them. Dec. of Piety. 

6. Parts into which a difcourfe is diftributed. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the beft 
I could, to govern myfelf by the diverfity of matter. Locke. 

Exprefs the heads of your divifions in as few and clear 
words as you can, otherwife I never can be able to retain 
them. Swift. 

7- Space between the notes of mufick, or parts of a mufical 
compofure ; juft time. 
Thy tongue 

Makes Welfh as {weet as ditties highly penn’d, 

Sung by a fair queen, in a Summer’s bower, 

With ravifhing divsfon to her lute. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 

Our tongue will run divifions in a tune, not miffing a note, 
even when our thoughts are totally engaged elfewhere. Glanv. 

8. Diftinction. 
I will put a divifion between my people and thy people. Ex. 
g. [In arithmetick.] The feparation or parting of any number 
or quantity given, into any parts affigned. Cocker’s Arithmetich. 
10. Subdivifion ; diftin€tion of the general into fpecies. 
The king-becoming graces, 

T have no relifh of them; but abound 

In the divifion of each feveral crime, 

A&ing it many ways. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Divi‘sor. n.f. [ divifor, Latin.] The number given, by 
which the dividend is divided; the number which fheweth 
how many parts the dividend is to be divided into. 

DIVO'RCE. n.f. (divorce, Fr. from divortium, Latin.] The 
legal feparation of hufband and wife. 

Divorce is a lawful feparation of hufband and wife, made 
before a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the 
caufe, and fufficient proof made thereof. —-Ay/iffe's Parergon. 

To reftore the king, 

He counfels a divorce, a lofs of her, 

‘That like a jewel has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loft her luftre. Shak. Hen. VIII. 

He had in his eye the divorce which had pafled betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. Drydens Dedicat. to the Æn. 

2. Separation ; difunion. 

Such motions may occafion a farther alienation of mind, 
and divorce of affections in her, from my religion. K. Charles. 

Thefe things, to be a baftard, and to be born out of law- 
ful wedlock, are convertible the one with the other; and ’tis 
hard to make divorce between thofe things that are fo near in 
nature to each other, as being convertible terms. Ayiffe’s Par. 

3- The fentence by which a marriage is diffolved. 

` 4. The caufe of any penal feparation. 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 

And as thejlong divorce of ftec! falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one fwect [acrifice, 
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And lift my foul to heav’n. Shakefpeares Henry VIIE 
To Divorce v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feparate a hufband or wife from the other. 
2. To force afunder ; to feparate by violence. 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe two fen- 
tencas, the former of which doth fhew how the latter is re- 
{trained, and not marking the former, to conclude by the 
latter of them? Hooker, b. ii. f. 5. 

The continent and the ifland were continued together, 
within mens remembrance, by a draw-bridge; but is now 
divorced by the downfallen cliffs. Carew’s Surve of Cornwal. 

So feem’d her youthful foul not eas’ly fond 

Or from fo fair, fo fwcet a feat divorced, 

- To feparate from another. 
If thou wer't not glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 

Sepulch’ring an adultrefs, Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

If fo be it were poffible, that all other ornaments of mind 
might be had in their full perfection, neverthelefs the mind, 
that fhould poffefs them divorced from piety, could be but a 
fpectacle of commiferation: Hooker. 
4. To take away. 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your mafter wed me to: nothing but death 

Shall e’er divorce my dignities, Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

DIVO'RCEMENT. 1./. [irom divorce.] Divorce; feparation of 
marriage. ] 

Write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand; 
and fend her out of his houfe. Deutr. xxiv. i. 

Divo’rcer. n. f. [from d:vorce.] The perfon or caufe which 
produces divorce or feparation. 

Death is the violent eftranger of acquaintance, the eternal 
divorcer of marriage. Drummond’s Cypr. Grove. 

Diure’rick, adj. [isegirix®-.] Having the power to provoke 
urine. P 

Diureticks are decoions, emulfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, that relax the urinary paflages: fuch as relax 
ought to be tried bcfore fuch as force and ftimulate. 
Thofe emollients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder 
them from perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. Arbuthnot. 

DIU/RNAL. adj. [diurnus, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the day. 

We obferve in a day, which is a fhort year, the greateft 
heat about two in the afternoon, when the fun is paft the 
meridian, which is the diurnal folftice, and the fame is evi- 
dent from the thermometer. — Erown’s Vulgar Errours, b: iv. 

Vnink, ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflecied, may with matter fere foment. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2. Conftituting the day. 
Why does he order the diurnal hours 

To leave earth’s other part, and rife in our’s? 

3. Performed in a day ; daily; quotidian. 
‘The prime orb, 

Incredible how fwift, had thither rowl’d 

Diurnal. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. iv. L 504. 

The diurnal and annual revolution of the fun have been, 
from the beginning of nature, conftant, regulat, and univer- 
fally obfervable by all mankind. Locke. 

Div’RNAL. x. f. (diurnal, French.] A journal; a day-book. 
Div’RwALLy. adv. [from diurnal, ] Daily ; every day. 

As we make the enquiries, we fhall diurnal.y communicate 

them to the publick. Tatler, N°. 56. 
DivtuRniry. n.f. [diuturnitas, Latin ] Length of duration. 

Such a coming, as it might be faid, that that generation 
fhould not pafs ‘till it was fulfilled, they needed not fuppofe 
of fuch diuturnity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. e 10. 

To DIVULGE. v.a. [divilgo, Latin. ] 
1. To publif; to make publick; to reveal to the world. 

Men are better contented to have their commendations 
fupprelfed than the contrary much divulged. Ho:ker, Dedicat. 

I will pluck the veil of modefty frora the fo {eeming miftrefs 
Page, and divulge Page himfelf for a fecure and wilful AGeon. 

Shake peare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv’d, 

The king himfelf divuk’d, the land belicv’d. Drydens Æn. 

You are deprived of the right over your own fentiments, 
of the privilege of every human creature, to divulge or con- 
ceal them. Pope. 

The cabinets of the fick, and the clofets of the dead, have 
been ranfacked to publifh our private letters, and divulge ta 
all mankind the moft fecret fentiments of friendfhip. Pope. 

2. To proclaim. 
This is true glory and renown, when God 

Looking on th’ earth, with approbation, marks 

The juft man, and divulges him through hcav’n 

To all his angels, who with true applaufe 

Recount his praifes. Milton's Paradije Loft, b, iii, 

Divu'iceEr. n.f. [from divulge.] A publither; one that ex- 
pofes to pullick view. 


Waller. 


U3 


Pricr. 


I think 


DO 


I think not any thing in my letters could tend fo much to 
my reproach, as the odious divulging of them did to the tn- 
famy of the divulgers. King Charles. 

Divu‘tston. n.f. [divulfio, Latin.] The a& of plucking awry. 

Ariftotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit of the beaver, 

and the divulfion of his tefticles, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. 

To Drzen. v.a. [This word feems corrupted irom dight. } 
To drefs ; to deck; torig out. A low word. 
Your ladyfhip lifts up the fafh to be {cen ; 

For fure I had dizen’d you out like a queen. Swift. 
Di’zzarp. n. j. [from dizzy.) A blockhead ; a fool. _ Diud?. 
Drzziness. n. J. [from dizzy.] Giddinefs ; whirl in the head. 

Fixed ferioufnefs heats the brain in fome to diftraction, 

and caufeth an aching and dizzine/s in founder heads. G'lanv. 
DIZZY. adj. [oiys, vg, Saxon.] 
1. Giddy; vertiginous; having in the head the fenfation of 
turning round. 
All on a fudden miferable pain 

Surpriz’d thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 

In darknefs. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 753. 
z. Caufing giddinefs. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shaksfp. King Lear. 
3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. 

What followers, what retinue can’ft thou gain ? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 
Longer than thou can’ft feed them on thy cot? Milton. 
To Dr'zzy. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] To whirl round; to 
make giddy, 
Not the dreadful fpout, 
Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defcent, than fhall my prompted {word 
Falling on Diomede. a Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
To DO. v.a. preter. did; part. paff. done. [oon, Sax. deen, Dut. ] 
1. To practife or act any thing good or bad. 
Thou haft done evil above all that were before thee. 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, and do good. Pfalms. 
2. To perform; to atchieve. 
They help, who hurt fo fmall ; 
And he hath nothing done, that doth not all. Daniel's C. War. 
Learn to live well, that thou may’ft die fo too ; 
To live and die is all we have to do, Denham. 
What is the reafon a man’s arm won’t {mile and frown, 
and do all the intellectual poftures of the countenance ? Collier. 
3. To execute; to difcharge. 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, 
Do a fair meffage to his kingly ears? Shak. Troil. and Creff. 
Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation from his mafter. Shake/p. Ful. Cefar. 
4. To caufe. 
A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenjer. 
Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide, 
Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 
Nothing but death can do me to refpire. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
5- To tranfact. 
The thing was not done in a corner. 
6. To produce any effect to another. 
If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor harm. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Thou haft, Sebaftian, done good feature fhame. Shake/p. 
Tf there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do eafe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Tis true, I did fo; nor was it in vain: 
She did me right, and fatisfy’d my vengeance. Rowe. 
You do her too much honour: fhe hath neither fenfe nor 
tafte, if fhe dares to refufe you. Swift. 
>. To have recourfe to; to practife as the laft effort, commonly 
in the form of a paffionate interrogation. 


Ats xxvi. 26. 


What will ye do in the end thereof ? JON Sls 
8. To perform for the benefit of another. 
I know what God will do for me. Sa. xxii. 3. 


Aéts of mercy done to the poor, fhall then be accepted, 
and rewarded, as done to our Saviour himfelf. tterb. Sermans. 
g. To exert; to put forth. 
Do thy diligence, to come fhortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. g. 
10. To manage by way of intercourfe or dealing ; to have bufi- 
nefs ; to deal. 
No man, who hath to do with the king, will think himfelf 
fafe, unlefs you be his good angel, and guide him. Bacon. 
I have been deterred by an indifpofition from having much 


to do with {teams of fo dangerous a nature. Boyle. 
What had I to do with kings and courts? 
My humble lot had caft me far beneath them. Rowe, 


11. To gain a point; to effect by influence. 
It is much, that a jeft with a fad brow will do with a fellow 
that never had the achc in his fhoulders. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
His queen, notwithftanding the had prefented him with 
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divers children, and with a crown alfo, though he would not 
acknowledge it, could do nothing with him. Bacon's H. VII. 
12. To make any thing what it is not. 
Of with the crown, and with the crown his head ; 
And whilft we breathe take him to do him dead. Sh. H. VI. 
13. To finith ; to end. 
As for this mercy, 
Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, — 
Shall never fce his pardon. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Go on to the reading of fome part of the New T eftament, 
not carelefly, or in hafte, as if you had a mind to have done,” 
but attentively, as to be able to give fome account of what 


you have read. Duppa. 
Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. Dryden. 
14. To conclude; to fettle. "lds 
When all is done, there is no man can ferve his own intereft 
better than by ferving God. Tillot{on’s Sermons. 
15. To put. 
Why, Warwick, who fhould d the duke to death ? Shak. 
The lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death? Shakejpeare’s Henry VI. p. iit: 


16. This phrafe, what to po with, fignifies how to beftow; 
what ufe to make of; what courfe to take; how to employ; 
which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity, that if it 
were not for God, they would not know what to do with them- 
felves, or how to enjoy themfelves for one hour. Tillotfon, 

To Do. v.n. 

1, To aét or behave in any manner well or ill. 

Unto this day they do after the former manners: they fear 
not the Lord, neither do they after the law and commandment ~ 
which the Lord commanded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings. 

As every prince fhould govern as he would defire to be go- 
verned, fo every fubject ought to obey as he would defire to 
be obeyed, according to the maxim of doing as we would be 
done by. Temple. 

2. To make an end; to conclude. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every moment difcover 
fomething new; but when you have done, you will have but 
a confufed notion of the place. Spectator, N°. 47. 

3. To ceafe to, be concerned with; to ceafe to care about; to 
defift from notice or practice. 

No men would make ufe of difunited parties to deftroy one 
body, unlefs they were fure to mafter them when they had 
done with them. Stillingfleet’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

I have done with Chaucer, when I have anfwered fame ob- 
jections. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 

We have not yet done with affenting to propofitions at firft 
hearing, and underftanding their terms. Locke. 

Having done with fuch amufements, we give up what we 
cannot difown. Pope. 

4. To fare; to be with regard to ficknefs or health. 

Good woman, how do’/ thou ? 

The better that it pleafes your good worfhip to afk. Shak. 

5. To fucceed; to fulfil a purpofe. 

Come, ’tis no matter; we fhall do without him. Addifoni 

You would do well to prefer a bill againft all kings and 
parliaments fince the conqueft ; and, if that won’t do, chal- 
lenge the crown. Collier on Duelling. 

6. To Do is ufed for any verb to fave the repetition of the word ; 
as, I fall ceme, but if I do not, go away; that is, if J come 
not. 


Thus painters Cupid paint, thus poets do 

A naked god, blind, ycung, with arrows two. Sidney: 

If any thing in the world deferve our ferious ftudy and con- 
fideration, thofe principles of religion do. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Take all things which relax the veins; for what does fo, 
prevents too vigorous a motion through the arteries. Arbuthn. 

7. Do is a word of vehement command, or earneft requeft; as, 
help me, do; make hafte, do. 

If thou haft loft thy land, do not alfo lofe thy conftancy ; 
and if thou muft die alitt'e fooner, yet d» not die impa- ` 
tiently. Tayior's Rule of living holy. 

I am enfnared ;_ x , 

Heaven’s birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings: 

—Loofe me.—I will free thee. 

— Do, and I'll be thy flave. Dryden's King Arthur, 

8. To Do is put before verbs fometimes expletively ; as, J do 
love, or, I love; I did love, or, I loved. 

The Turks do acknowledge God the, father, creator of 
heaven and earth, being the firit perfon in the Trinity, though 
they deny the reft. Bacon’s Holy War. 

This juft reproach their virtue dors excite ; 
They ftand, they join, they thicken to the fight. Dryd. Zn. 
Expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 
g. Sometimes emphatically ; as, Z do bate him, but will not wrong 
hin. 
Perdition catch my foul 

But I do love thee; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again, Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
10. Sometinaés 


DOC 


44. Sometimes by way of oppofition; as, J did Jove him, but feorn 


Aon new. 
To Doar. v.n. See To Dore. 
DO'CIBLE. adj. [doctlis, Latin] Tradable; 
to be taught. 
‘The Afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles is commonly 
fet before them, as all the food and entertainment of their 
tendcrelt and moft docible age. a iter 
Dociscenkss. n.f. [from docible.] Teachablencts ; docility ; 


reauinefs to learn. 
e 
y 
` 


docile; eafy 


I might enlarge in commendation of the noble hound, as 
alfo of the dociblene/s of dogs in general. Walton's Angler. 
DO'CILE. adj. [docilis, Latin.] 
1. Teachable; cafily inftructed ; tractable. 
Dogs foon grow accuftomed to whatever they ate taught, 
and, being docile and tractable, are very ufeful. ENis's Viyage. 
9. With zo before the thing taught. 
Soon docile to the fecret aéts of ill, 
With fmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 
Docr'uiry. n. f. [docilit’, French, from ascilitas, Lat.] Aptnefs 
to be taught ; readinefs to learn. 
All the perfection they allowed his underftanding was apt- 
nefs and docility, and all that they attributed to his will was a 
poffibility to be virtuous S:uth’s Sermons. 
What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature 
for ule? The docility of an elephant, and the infitiency of 

a camel for travelling in defarts ? Grew’s Cofm. Sac. 
= Dock. n. f. [bocca, Saxon. 

The cup of the flower confifts of fix leaves, three large, 
and red; the other three leffer, and green: in the middle of 
the cup are placed fix ftamina. The three outer {mall leaves 
of the cup fall away, when ripe; but the three inner large 
leaves join together, and form a triangular covering, in the 
middle of which are contained three fhining cornered feeds. 
‘The fpecies are feventeen, ten of which grow wild, feveral 
of them being ufed in medicine; and the fort called the orien- 


tal burdock, is faid to be the true rhubarb. Millar. 
Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, burs, 
_-  Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 

Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy nofe : 
Cut down the dock, twill fprout again; but know 

-Love rooted out, again will never grow. Swift. 


DOCK. 2./. 
$3 docking. 
The tail of a great rhinoceros is not well defcribed by Bon- 
tius. ‘The dock is about half an inch thick, and two inches 
broad, like an apothecary’s fpatu!a. Grew’s Mujeum. 
Dock. x. f. (As fome imagine of dy.) A place where water 
is let in or out at pleafure, where fhips are built or laid up. 
There are dscés for their gallies and men of war, moft of 
| them full; as well as work-houfes for all land and naval pre- 
_ parations. Add'fon on Italy. 
To Dock. v.a. [from deck, a tail.] 
3. To cutoff a tail. 
2. To cut any thing fhort. 
= Qne or two ftood conftant centry, who docked all favours 
handed down; and fpread a huge invifible net between the 
prince and fubject, through which nothing of value could 
pafs. Swifts Examiner, N°. 19. 
3. To cut off a reckoning; to cut off an entail. 
4. To lay the fhip in a dack 
Docker. 2. /. A direction tied upon goods; a fummary of a 
__ larger writing. Diéi. 
DOCTOR. n.f. [doéor, Latin.] ts 
i. One that has taken the higheft degree in the faculties of divi- 
nity, law, or phyfick. In fome univerfities they have doétors 
of mufick. In its original import it means a man fo well 
_ verfed in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 
-© No woman had it, but a civil doctor, 
Who did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 
And begg’d the ring. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
‘Then ftood there up one in the council, a pharifee, named 
_ Gammaliel, a doctor of laws. ASV. 34. 
2. Aman fkilled in any profeffion. 
A Then fubtle d:7ors fcriptures made their pride, 
$ B Cins, like cocks, ftruck out each other’s eyes. Denham. 
> Each profelyte would vote his doé?or beft, 
_ With abfolute exclufion to the reft. Dryd Hind and Panth. 
3. Aphyfician; one who undertakes the cure of difeafes. 
By med’cine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
Will feize the do&or too. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
How does your patient, dodfor ? 
Not fo fick, my lord, 
_ As the is troubl’d with thick coming fancies, Shake/p. Macb, 
© Children will not take thofe medicines from the dodor’s 
hand, which they will from a nurfe or mother. Gov. of Tongue. 
To ’pothecaries let the learn’d prefcribe, 
_ That men may die without a double bribe: 
© Let them, but under their fuperiors, kill, 
When dogfors firft have fign'd the bloody bill. 
t LOL. i; 


‘The ftump of the tail, which remains after 


Bos 


Dryden. 
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He that can cure by recreation, and make pleafure the té 

hicle of health, iSasoeox at it in god carnch. Collier, 

In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who tecovered, owed 
their lives to the ftrength of nature anda good conftitutions 
while fuch a one happened to be the dor. Stui/t: 

4. Any able or learned man. 

The fimpleft perfon, that can but apprehend and {peak 
fenfe, is as much judge of it as the greateft dofor in the 
{chool. Dighy of Bodies. 

To Do’cTor. v.a. [from the noun.} To phyfick ; to turcs 
to treat with medicines. A low word. 

Do'crorat. adj, [doé?eralis, Latin.} Relating to the dezice 
of a doétor. 

De’cToratty. adv. [from d: ral.) In manner of a doétot. 

The phyficians reforted to him to touch his pulfe, and con- 
fider of his difeafe do¢forally at their departure. Hakewtul. 

Do'crorsHir. x. f: [from doétor.} The rank of a doétor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and then the prefident 
of the college, after he had received all the graces and degrees; 
the proétorfhip and the deftor flip, that could be obtained 
there. Clarendon. 

DocTRI'NAL. adj. [dorina, Latin. ] 
1. Containing doétrine, or fomething forrhally taught. 

The verfe naturally affords us the dodrina/ propofitior, 
which fhall be our fubject. South's Sermon: 

Not fuch as aflent to every word in Scripture, cañ be faid 
in doé?rinals to deny Chrift. Sorith’s Sermons. 

2. Pertaining to the aét or means of teaching. 

To this end the word of God no otherwife ferveth, than 
only in the nature of a doérinal intrument. Hooker, b. v. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which, being no 
whcre found but in fermons, maketh them effectual to fave 
fouls, and leaveth all othcr doé?rinal means befides deftitute of 
vital efficacy. Hooker, b.v. fi 22. 

DocTRI'NALLY. adv. [from doMrine.} In the form of doc- 
trine; pofitively ; as neceflary to be held. 

Scripture accommodates itfelf to common Opinions, and em- 
ploys the ufual forms of fpeech, without delivering any thing 
do€trinally concerning thefe points. Ray on the Creation, 

Do‘crrine. n. f. [doċtrina, Latin.] 
1. The principles or pofitions of any fe& or mafter; that which 
is taught. 

To make new articles of faith and doffrine, no man think- 
eth it lawful: new laws of government, what-church or com- 
monwealth is there which maketh not either at one time or 
other? Hooker, b. iii. fi 10 

Ye are the fons of clergy, who bring all their détrines 
fairly to the light, and invite men with freedom to examine 
them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

That great principle in natural philofophy is the doéfrine of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency of all bodies toward each 
other. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. The act of teaching. 

He faid unto them in his doffrine. 
DOCUMENT. n. f. [documentum, Latin. ] 
1. Precept; inftruétion; direétion. 

It is a moft neceffary inftruétion and document for thems 
that as her majefty made them difpenfators of her favour, fo 
it behoveth them to fhew themfelves equal diftributers. Bacon. 

Learners fhould not be too much crouded with a heap or 
multitude of documents or ideas at one time. Watts, 

2. Precept in an ill fenfe; a precept infolently authoritative, 
magifterially dogmatical, folemnly trifling. 

Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft penettating 
of all liquors; but in magifterial documents men think thene 
{elves attacked, and ftand upon their guard. Govern. of Tongue, 

It is not unneceflary to digeft the documents of cracking 
authors into feveral'clafles. Harr. on Confumptions. 

DO’DDER. n.f. [touteren, to fhoot up, Dutch. Skinner.} 

Dodder is a fingular plant: when it firft fhoots from the 
feed it has little roots, which pierce the carth near the roots 
of other plants ; but the capillaments of which it is formed, 
foon after clinging about thefe plants, the roots wither away. 
From this time it propagates itfelf along the ftalks of the 
plant, entangling itfelf about them in a very complicated 
manncr. It has no leaves, but confifts of fuch capillaments or 
ftalks, as are brownifh with a caft of red, which run to great 
lengths. They have at certain diftances tubercles, which fix 
them faft down to the plant, and by means of which they 
abforb the juices deftined for its nourifhment. The flowers 
ftand ina kind of little round clufters on the ftalks, are fmall; 
of a whitifh or pale redifh colour; of the bell-fafhioned kind, 
and deeply divided into four or five fegments at the edge} 
The flower is fucceeded by a roundifh fruit with three or 
four ridges, that give it a trigonal or tetragonal form: this 
has only one cavity. The feeds are numerous: thefe fall upon 
the ground, and produce young plants. fill, 

Do'pvERED. adj. [from dodder.) Overgrown with dodder 
covered with fupercrefcent plants: 
Near the hearth a lawrel grew, 
Dodder’d with age, whofe boughs encompafs round: 
The houfhold gods, and fhade the holy ground. Dryd, ni 
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The peafants were enjoin’d s 

Screewood, and firs, and dodder’d oaks to find. Dryd. Fables. 

Dove’cacon. mf. [dudxa and yia] A figure of twelve 
fides. 
DoDECATEMO’RION. n.f. [sudexailnpoerov. ] The twelfth part. 
Tis dodecatemorion thus defcrib’d : 

Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains, 

Let twelve exhauft, that not one part remains; 

It follows ftreight, that every twelfth confines 

‘Two whole, and one half portion of the figns. Creech. 

To Donce. v.n. [probably corrupted from dag; to fhift and 
play fly tricks like a dog. ] f 

1. To ufe craft ; to deal with tergiverfation ; to play mean tricks; 
to ufe low fhits. 

If in good offices and due retributions we may not be 
pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly and ignoble 
mind, where we have apparently wronged, to higgle and dodge 
in the amends. Hal?s Contemplation. 

The confideration fhould make men grow weary of dodg- 
ing and fhewing tricks with God. South. 

2. To fhift place as another approaches. 
For he had, any time this’ ten years full, 

Dodg’d with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. Milton. 

3. Ta play faft and loofe; to raife expe€tations and difappoint 
them. 

You know my paffion for Martha, and what a dance fhe 
has lcd me: fhe dodged with me above thirty years. Addifon. 

The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
t'other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them a-jar, by which no more than one can get in at 
a time. Swift. 

Do’pkin. n. f. [duytken, Dutch.] A doitkin or little doit; a 
contemptuous name for a low coin. 

I would not buy them for a dodkin. Lily’s Gram. confirucd. 

‘Do’pmMan. n.f. The name of a fifh. 
Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfth, the hodmandod or dedman, and the tortoife. Bacon. 
Dos. n.f. [va, Saxon; daa, Danifh] A fhe-deer; the female 
of a buck. 
Then but forbear your food a little while, 

While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 

And give it food. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Bucks have horns, does none. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

The fearful doe 
And flying ftag amid’ft the greyhounds go. Dryden's Virgil. 
Doe. n. f. [from To do.) A feat; what one has to do; what 
one can perform. 
No fooner he does peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 
Do’er. n.f. [from To do.] One that does any thing good or 
bad. 
So foul a thing, O! thou Injuftice art, 

That tort’reft both the doer and diftreft, Daniel’s Civ. War, 

It may be indeed a publick crime, or a national mifchief ; 
yet it is but a private act, and the doer of it may chance to 
pay his head for his prefumption. South s Sermons. 

2. Actor; agent. 

Sith thus far we have proceeded in opening the things that 
have been done, let not the principal doers themfelves be for- 
gotten. Hooker. 

3. Performer. 
Then have they moft commonly one, who judgeth the 
prize to the beft doer, of which they are no lefs glad than great 
. princes are of triumphs. Sidney. 
4. An active, or bufy, or valiant perfon. 
Fear not, my lord, we will not ftand to prate; 

Talkers are no good deers: be aflur’d, 

We go to ufe our hands, and not our tongues. Shak. R. IIT. 

They are great fpeakers, but {mall doers; greater in fhew 
than in deed. Knoiles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

5. One that habitually performs or practifes. 

Be doers of the word, and not hearers only. Comon. Prayer. 

In this we fhew ourfelves weak, and unapt to be doers of 
his will, in that we take upon us to be controllers of his 
wifdom. Hooker, b. ii. f. ©. 

Does. The third perfon from do for doth. 

‘Though lending to foreigners, upon ufe, doth not at all 
alter the balance of trade between thofe countries, yet it does 
alter the exchange between thofe countries. Locke. 

To Dorr. v. a. [from do off.) 
1. To put off drefs. 
You have deceiv’d our truft, 
And made us doff our eafy robes of peace, 
"lo crufh our old limbs in ungentle f{teel. Shate/p. Hen. IV. 
Doff thofe links. Milton's Ageniftes. 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doff’d her gaudy trim, 
With her great mafter fo to fympathize. Milton. 
That judge is hot, and doffs his gown; while this 

O’er night was bowfy : 

So many rubs appear, the time is gone 

For hcaring, and the tedious fuit goes on. Dryd. Fav. Sat. 


DOG 


Alcides doffs the lion’s tawny hide. 

2. To ftrip. 

Why art thou troubled, Herod ? What vain fear 

Thy blood-revolving breaft doth move? 

Heaven’s king, who dofs himfelf our flefh to wear, 

Comes not to rule in wrath, but ferve in love. 

3. To put away ; to get rid of. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftrefles. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

4. To fhilt off; to delay; to refer to another time. 

Every day thou doff/’/? me with fome device, Iago; and 
rather keep’{t from me all conveniency, than fupplieft me 
with the leaft advantage of hope. Shakefpeare’s Othello 

Away, I will not have to do with you. 

—Can’tt thou fo doff me? Shake/. Much Ado about Nothing. 

5. This word is in all its fenfes obfolete, and fcarcely ufed except 
by rufticks. 

DOG. n.f. [dogghe, Dutch.] 

1. A domeftick animal remarkably various in his fpecies; come 
prifing the maftiff, the {panicl, the buldog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with many others. “lhe 
larger fort are ufed as a guard; the lefs for fports. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paffion : 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With ev’ry gale and vary of their mafters, 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shak. K. Lear. 

Why fhould we not think a watch and piftol as diftinct 
fpecies one from another, as a horfe and a dog. Locke. 

The clamour roars of men and boys, and dogs, 

Ere the foft fearful people, to the flood 

Commit their woolly fides. Thomfon's Spring, l. 375. 

2. A conftellation called Sirius, or Canicula, rifing and fetting 
with the fun during the canicular days, or dog days. 

Among the fouthern conftellations two there are who bear 
the name of the dog ; the once in fixteen degrees latitude, con- 
taining on the left thigh a ftar of the firft magnitude, ufually 
called Procyon, or Anticanus. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ive 

it parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel that broke the frothy tides, 

3. A reproachful name for a man. 

I never heard a paffion fo confus’d, 

So ftrange, outrageous, and fo variable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the ftreets. Shak. Mer. of Venice. 

Beware of d2gs, beware of evil workers. Phil. iii. 2. 

4. To give or fend to the Docs; to throw away. To go to the 
Docs ; to be ruined, deftroyed, or devourcd. 

Had whole Colepeper’s wealth been hops and hogs, 

Could he himfelf have fent it to the dogs ? Pope's Epijtles. 

5. It is ufed as the term for the male of feveral fpecies; as, 
the dog fox, the dog otter. 

If ever I thank any man, Pl! thank you; but that they call 
compliments is like the encounter of two dog apes. Shakifpe 

6. Dog is a particle added to any thing to mark meannefs, or 
degeneracy, or worthleffnefs ; as dog rofe. 

To Dos. v.a. [from the noun.] To hunt as a deg, infidioufly 
and indefatigably, 

I have dogg’d him like his murtherer. Shahef. Twelfth Night. 

His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 
I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 


Riwe. 


Creech, 


Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shake/p. 
Sorrow dogging fin, 
AffliGtions forted. Herbert. 


Thefe fpiritual joys are dogged by no fuch fad fequels as are 
the products of thofe titillations, that reach no higher than 
fancy and the fentes. Glanv. Scepf. Pref. 

I have been purfued, dogged, and way-laid through feveral 
Nations, and even now fcarce think myfelf fecure. Popes 

Hate dogs their rife, and infult mocks their fall. 
Vanity of Human Wifes. 

Doc-TEETH. n. /. [dog and teeth.) The teeth in the human 
head next to the grinders ; the eye-teeth. 

‘The beft inftruments for dividing of herbs are incifor teeth ; 
for cracking of hard fubftances, as bones and nuts, grinders, 
or mill-tecth ; for dividing of flefh, fharp-pointed or dig- 
tecth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Doc-Trick. n. f. [dog and trick.] An ill turn; furly or brutal 
treatment. 

Learn better manners, or I fhall ferve you a dog-trick: 
come, down upon all four immediately ; Pll make you know 
your rider. Dryden's Don Seba/tian. 

Do/cuanr. n.f. [dog and bane.] 

The leaves are produced oppofite by pairs upon the branches: 
the flower confifts of one leat, cut into feveral fegments: from 
its flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the back- 
part of the flower. Miller 

DoGBERRY-TREE. See CORNELIAN-CNERRY. 

Do’csort. n. f. [dog and bolt.) Of this word I know not the 
meaning, unlefs it be, that when meal or flower is fifted of 
bolted to a certain degree, the coarfer part is called dogbolt, 
or flower for dogs. 

His 


Crafhaw. 
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His only folace was, that now 
His dogholt fortune was fo low, 
That cither it muft quickly end, ; 

Or turn about again, and mend. — Hudibras, p.i. cant. 2. 

Do‘csriar. n. f. [dig and briar.] The briar that bears the 

hip; the cynofbaton. 

DoccHEAP. adj. (dog and cheap.) Cheap as dogs meat; cheap 

as the offal bought for dogs. 
Good ftore of harlots, fay you, and dogcheap ? Dryden. 
Do'cpvays. n. f- [dog and days.) “The days in which the dog- 
‘ftar rifes and fets with the fun, vulgarly reputed unwhole- 
fome. 

Nor was it more in his power to be without promotion, 
and titles, and wealth, than for a healthy man to fit in the 
fun, in the brightelt dogdays, and remain without warmth. 

> Clarendon. 

Do’cpraw. n. f: [dog and draw.] A manifeft deprehenfion of 

an offender againft venifon in the foreft, when he is found 

drawing after a deer by the fcent of a hound which he leads 

in his hand. Cowel. 

Doce. n.f. [doge, Italian] The title of the chicf magiftrate 
of Venice and Genoa. 

Doria has a ftatue at the entrance of the doge’s palace, 
with the title of deliverer of the commonwealth. Addif.n. 

Do’crisH. a.f: [from dog and f/b.] Another name for a 
fhark. 

It is part of the jaw of a fhark, or dog fifh. Woodward. 

Do’crry. n. f. [dog and fy.] A voracious biting fly. 
‘Thump-buckler Mars began, 

And at Minerva with a lance of brafs he headlong ran; 

Thefe vile words ufhering his blows, Thou dogfy, what's 

the caufe 

Thou mak’ft gods fight thus ? Chapman’s Iliad, b. xxi. 

Do'ccep. adj. [trom dog.} Sullen; four; morofe; ill- 
humoured; gloomy. 
Your uncle muft not know but you are dead : 

PN fill thefe dogged (pics with filfe reports. Shake/. K. Jobn. 

Doggrd York, that reaches at the moon, 

Whofe over-weening arm I have pluck’d back, 

By falfe accufe doth level at my life. — Shate/p. Henry V1. 

Few miles on horfeback had they jogged, 
= But fortune unto them turn’d dogged. Hudibras, p.i. cant. 1. 
Do'GGEDLY. adj. [from digged } Sullenly; gloomily; fourly; 
morolely. 
Do’GcEDNESS. n. fi [from dogged.] Gloom of mind; fullen- 
nefs; morofene!s. 
Dolccer. 7. f. [from dog, for its meannefs. Stinner.] A fmall 
fhip with one matt. 
. Do'GGEREL. adj. [from dog.) Loofed from the meafures of 
regular poetry; vile; defpicab!c ; mean. 
Then haften Og and Doeg to rehearfe, 
Two fools that crutch their fechle fenfe on verfe; 
Who by my mufe, to all fuccceding times, 
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Shall live in fpite of their own dseg’rel rhymes. Dryden. 
Your wit burle(que may one ftcp higher climb, 
And in his fphere may judge all dogg’rel rhyme. Dryden. 


It is a difpute among the criticks, whether burlefque poetry 
runs beft in heroick verfe, like that of the Difpenfary ; or in 
doggerel, like that of Hudibras. Addifzn’s Spectator, N®. 249. 

Do'GGEREL. 7. f. Mean, defpicable, worthlefs verles. 
The hand and head were never loft of thofe 
© Who dealt in dogg’rel, or who pind in profe. Dryd. Juv. 
The vijet doga’rel Grub-ftreet fends, 
Will pafs for your’s with foes and friends. 
Do'ccisu. adj. [from dog.] Currifh; brutal 
DOGHE'ARTED. adj. [deg and heart.] Cruel pitilefs ; ma- 
licious. 
- His unkindnefs, 
That ftript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights tari 
To his doghearted daughters. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Do’cHore. z. f. [dog and hole.] A vile hole; a mean habi- 
tation. 
France is a doghole, and it no more merits the tread of a 
man’s foot: to the wars. Shake/p. Alls well that ends well. 
But, could you be content to bid adicu 
To the dear playhoufe, and the players too, 

Sweet country feats are purchas’d ev’ry where, 

f With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here 3 ¢ 
` You hire a darkfom doghole by the year. Drydens Juv. J 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate ; 

Reverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 

On fome patch’d doghole, ek'd with ends of wall. Pope. 

© Docxe’nner. n.f. [dog and kennel.) A little hut or houfe for 
+ dogs. 

A certain nobleman, brginning with a dogkennel, never 

lived to finifh the palace he tad contrived. Dryden. 

- Lam defired to recommend a dogkenng! to any that tnall 

` want a pack. l Tatler, N°. 62. 

Do'ctouse. n. f. [dog and bufe.) An infect that harbours on 
dogs. 


Swift. 
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DOGMA. n.f. [Latin.] Eftablithed principle; fettled notion. 
Our poet was a ftoick philofopher, and all his moral fen- 
tences are drawn from the dogmas of that fect. Dryden. 
Dogma is that determination which confills in, and has a 
relation to, fome cafuiftical point of dođrine, or fome doc- 
trinal part of the Chriflian faith. Aylifes Parergon. 
DoGMa'TICAL. ) adj. [from dogma.] Authoritative; macifte- 
Docma‘rick. ) rial; pofitive; in the manner of a philofo- 
pher. laying down the firit principles of a feet. 

‘The dim and bounded intellect of man feldom profpcroufly 
adventures to be dogmatical about things that approach to in- 
finite, whether in valtnefs or littlencfs. Boyle. 

l laid by my natural diffidence and {cepticifm for a while, 
to take up that dogrńatical way, which is fo much his cha- 
racter. Dryden. 

Learning gives us a difcovery of our ignorance, and keeps 
us from being peremptory and dogmatical in our deternai- 
nations. ; ' Collier on Pride. 

Criticks write in a pofitive dogmatick way, without cither 
language, genius, or imagination. Sjecsator. 

One of thefe authors is indeed fo grave, fententious, dog- 
matical a rogue, that there is no enduring him. « Swift. 

Docma’Ticatty. adv. [from dgmiatical.] Magifterially 5 
pofitively. 

I fhail not prefume to interpofe dogmatically in a contro- 
verfy, which I look never to fee decided. Scuth’s Sermons. 

DOoGMA'TICALNESS. n. f. [from dogmatical] The quality of 
being dogmatical ; magifterialnefs ; mock authority. 

Do'cmMaTist. n.f. [dogmatifte, Fr.] A magifterial teacher ; 
a pofitive afferter ; a bold advancer of principles. 

I could defcribe the poverty of our intellectual acquifi- 
tions, and the vanity of bold opinion, which the dgmati/ts 
themfelves demonftrate in all the controverfies they are en- 
gaged in. Glanuilles Scepf. 

A dogmatif? in religion is not a great way off from a bigot, 
and is in high danger of growing up to be a bloody perfe- 


cutor. F attss Improvement of the Mind. 

To Do’cmatizr. v.n. [from dogma. ] To affert pofi- 
tively; to advance without diftruft; to teach magifte- 
rially. 


Thefe, with the pride of dozmatizing {chools, 

Impos’d on nature arbitrary rules ; 

Forc’d her their vain inventions to obey, 

And move as learned trenzy trac’d the way. Blackmore. 

Docmatrzer. n.f. [from dogmatize.] An aflerter; a magif= 
terial teacher ; a bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions; being not entered into the confeffions of our 
church, are not preperly chargeable either on Papifts or Pro- 
teftants, but on particular dogmatizers of both parties. Hamm. 

Do’crose. n. f. [dog and rofe.] ‘The flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy excrefcence, thofe on the briar, or 

dogrofe, arc a good inftance. Derham’s Phyfico-Theolog y. 
Do'csLeep. n. f. [dog and /fleep.] Pretended fleep. H 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy hufband, who raifed an 
eftate by fnoring ; but then he is reprefented to have flept 
what the common people call dog/lecp. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

Do'GsmEAT. n.f. [dog and mect.] Refufe; vile tuf; offal 
like the flefh fold to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the market ; 
thefe are but dog/meat to ’em. Dryden. 

Do’cstar. n f. [dog and flar ; canicula, Lat.] The ftar which 
gives the name to the dogdays. 

All fhun the raging dog/tar’s fultry heat, 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. 
Do’cstootn. n.f. [from dog and tooth.] A plant. 
It hath a ficthy root, fhaped like a dog’s tooth : the leaves are 
broad, and fpread upon the ground : the flower is naked, and 
produced fingle upon each ftalk, each confifting of fix leaves, 
fhaped like a lily, and hanging downward. The -pointal of 
the flower becomes a roundifh fruit, containing oblong feeds : 
they produce their flowers early in March, for which they are 
valued, Miller. 


relia tac n. f. [dog and trot.] A gentle trot like that of a 
og. 


Addifon. 


This faid, they both advane’d, and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd. — -Hudibras, p. ii. 


‘Do/cwEary. adj. [dog and weary.) Tired as a dog; excef- 


fively weary. 
Oh, mafter, mafter, I have watch’d fo long, 
That I’m dogweary. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
Do'cwoop. See CorNELIAN-CHEBRY, of which it is a 
fpecies. 
Do'tty. n.f A fpecics of woollen ftuff, fo called, I fuppofe 
from the name of the firft maker. 
We fhould be as weary of one fet of acquaintance, though 
never fo good, as we are of one fuit, though never fo fine: a 
fool, and a doily ftuff, would now and then find days of grace 
and be worn for variety. Congreve’s Way of the World. 
Do’tnes. n.f. [from To do. This word has hardly any fin- 


gular. ] 


t. Things 
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Ahings done; events; tranfactions. 
l have but kill’d a fly. 

~~ jut! how if that fly had a father and mother ? 

Kow would he hang his flender gilded wings, 

And buz lamented doings in the air? Stake/p. Tit. Andron. 

s Feats; actions: good or bad. 

The next degree was to mark all Zelmane’s doings, fpecches 
and fafhions, and to take them unto herfelf, as a pattern of 
worthy proceeding. Sidney, b. ii. 

If I'm traduc’d by tongues which neither know 

My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing; let me fay 

Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue muft go through.  Shakefpeare’s Henry VIIL 

At length a reverend fire among them came, 
And of their doings great diflike declar’d, 
And teftify’d againft their ways. Milton’ s Paradife Loft. 
3. Behaviour ; conduct. 
Never the earth on his round fhoulders bare, 

A maid train’d up from high or low degree, 

That in her doings better could compare 

Mirth with refpect, few words with curtcfy. 

4. Conduct ; difpenfation. 

After fuch miraculous doings, we are not yet in a condition 
of bringing France to our terms. Swift. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to wade 
far into the doings of the Moft High. LLooker be PI 

5. Stir; buftle; tumult. 
Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings ? Hooker. 
6. Feftivity ; merriment. 
7. This word is now only ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, or in low 
mean language. 
Dorr. n.f. [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erfe.] A {mall piece of 
money. 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 

they will lay out ten to fee a dead Indian. — Shake/p. Tempel, 
In Anna’s wars a foldier, poor and old, 

Had dearly earn’d a little purfe of gold ; 

Tird with a tedious march, one lucklefs night 

He flept, poor dog! and loft it to a doit. 

DOLE. n. f. [from deal; bælan, Saxon.] 
1e The act of diftribution or dealing. 

‘The perfonal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches: there is a cuftody of them, or a power of dole and 
donative of them, or a fame of them, but no folid ufe to the 
owner. Bacon, Effay 35. 


Sidney. 


Pope. 


At her general dole 

Each receives his ancient foul. 

2. Any thing dealt out or diftributed. 

Now, my matters, happy man be his dole fay I; every man 
to his bufinefs. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 
Fall on, and happy man be’s dole. Hudibras, p. 1. cant. 3. 
3. Provifions or money diftributed in charity. 
They had fuch firm dependance on the day, 

That Need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray ; 

So fure the do'e, fo ready at their call, 

"They ftood prepar’d to fce the manna fall. 

Clients of old were feafted; nowa poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th’ outward door, 
Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatch’d. Dryd. Juven. 

4. Blows dealt out. 
It was your prefurmife, 

That in the do'e of blows your fon might drop. Sh. HIV. 

What if his eye-fight, for to Ifrael’s God 

Nothing is hard, by miracle reftor’d, 

He now be dealing dole among his foes, 

And over heaps of flaughter’d walk his way? Milt. Agonif. 

5. [from dolor.] Grief; forrow; mifery, 

Yonder they lie; the poor old man, their father, making 
fuch pitiful dole over them, that all beholders take his part 
with weeping. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Our fometime fifter, now our queen, 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in Marriage, 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole, 

Taken to wife. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

They might hope to change 
Torment with cafe, and fooneft recompenfe 
Dele with delight. Milton's Paradife Loft, biv. l. 802. 
To Dore. v.a. [from the noun ) To deal; to diftribute. Dig. 
Ic Le. n.f. Void Space left in tillage. Da 
Do'LEFUL. adj. (dole and full] 
a. Sorrowful; difmal; exprefling grief. 

She earneftly intreated to know the caufe thereof, that either 
fhe might comfort, or accompany her doleful humour. Sidney. 

For none but you, or who of you it learns, 

Can rightfully aread fo doleful lay. Spenf. Tears of the Mufes. 

With fcrewed face, and doleful whine, they only ply with 
fenfclefs harangues of cunfcience againft carnal ordinances, 

South's Sermons, 


Cleveland. 


Dryden, 
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Juft then the hero caft a doleful cry, 

And in thofe abfent flames began to fry : 

‘The blind contagion rag’d within his veins. 

2. Melancholy ; afflicted ; feeling grief. 

How oft my doleful fire cry’d to me, tarry, fon, 

When firit he fpyed my love! Sidney, b. i. 

3. Difmal; impreffing forrow. 

It watercth the heart, to the end it may frudtify; maketh 
the virtuous, in trouble, full of Magnanimity and courage ; 
ferveth as a moft approved remedy againt{t all do/eful and heavy 
accidents, which befall men in this prefent life. Looker, b. Y- 

From thofe flames 

No light, but rather darknefs vilible, 

Serv'd only to difcover fights of woe, 

Regions of forrow ! doleful fhades! where peace 

And reft can never dwell ! Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i 

Happy the mortal man! who now at laft 

Has through this do eful vale of mis’ry paft ; 

Who to his deftin’d ftage has carry’d on 

The tcdious load, and laid his burden down. Pricr. 

Do'LeruLLy, adu. [from doleful] In a doleful manner; for- 
rowfully ; difmally ; queruloufly. 

Do'LeFuLness. x. f. [from doleful.] 

1. Sorrow; melancholy. 

2. Queruloufnefs. 

3. Difmalnefs. 

Do'Lesome. adj. [from dole.] Melancholy; gloomy; difmal ; 
forrowful; doleful. 

Hell-ward bending o’er the beach difcry 

The dole ‘ome paflage to th’ infernal fky. Pope's Odyffeyy b. ii. 

Do'LEsoMELY. adv. [from do/e/:me.] In a dolefome manner. 

Do'LEsomeness. n. f. [from dolefome.] Gloom; melancholy ; 
difmalnefs. ° 

Dott. n. /. 

1. A contraction of Dorothy. 

2. A little girl’s puppet or baby. 

Do'tiar, 2. f. [daler, Dutch.] A Dutch and German coin of 
different value, from about two fhillings and fixpence to four 
and fixpence. 

He difburs’d, at St. Colmefkill ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars for our gen’ral ufe. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Dotorr'Fick. adj. [dolorificus, Latin.) That which caufes 
grief or pain. 

The-pain then by degrees returned, which I could attribute 
to nothing but the diffipating that vapour which obftruéted 
the nerves, and giving the dolorifick motion free paflage again, 

Ray on the Creation, 

This, by the foftnefs and rarity of the fluid, is infenfible, 
and not dolorifick. Arbuthnot on dir. 

Do'Lorous. adj. [from dolor, Latin.] 

1. Sorrowful; doleful; difmal; gloomy. 

We are taught by his example, that the prefence of 
dilorcus and dreadful objects, even in minds moft perfect, 
may, as clouds, overcaft all feafonable joy. Hooker, b. v. f. 48. 

You take me in too dolorous a fenfe : 
I fpake t'you for your comfort. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Through many a dark and dreary vale 

They pafs’d, and many a region dolorous, 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and fhades of death. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b.ii. l 618. 
Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom, 

Nor think vain words, he cry’d, can eafe my doom, Pope. 

2. Painful. 

Their difpatch is quick, and lefs dolsrous than the paw of the 
bear, or teeth of the lion. Afores Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Do'Lour. n. J: [dolor, Latin.] 

1. Grief; forrow. 

Pve words too few to take my leave of you, 

When the tongue’s office fhould be prodigal, 

To breathe th’ abundant d:/our of the heart, Shakef. R. II. 

2. Lamentation; complaint. 

3. Pain; pang. 

A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that is good, doth 

_ avert the dolours of death. Bacon, Effay 2. 

Do’LPHIN. n. f. [de/phin, Latin; though the dolphin is fup- 
pofed to be not the fame fith ] The name of a hih. 

His delights 

Were dolphin like ; they fhew’d his back above 

The element they liv’d in, Shakef. Anth. and Cleopatra, 

You may draw boys riding upon goats, cagles, and dolphins: 

Peacham on Drawing. 
DOLT. n.f. [dol, Teutonick.] A heavy ftupid fellow; a 
blockhead ; a thickfcul; a loggerhead. 

Let dolts in hafte fome altar fair ere&t 

To thofe high powers, which idlely fit above. Sidney, b. ii. 
Thou hait not half that power to do me harm, 

As l have to be hurt: oh, gull! oh, dolt! 

As ignorant as dirt! Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Like men condemn’d to thunder-bolts, 

Who, erc the blow, become mero dolts ; 
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They neither have the hearts to ftay, 
Nor wit enough to run away. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 
Wood's adult'rate copper, 

Which, as he featter’d, we, like doits, 

Miftook at firft for thunder-bolts. Swift. 
Do'LTisuH. adj. [from do't.] Stupid; mean; dull; blockith. 

Dametas, the moft arrant dolti/h clown, that ever was 


without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney. 
Do’Mase. adj. [d:matilis, Latin.} Tameable. Did. 
Doma'tn. n.f. (domaine, French, trom dominium, Latin.]} 


1. Dominion; empire. 
Rome's great emperor, whofe wide domain 
Had ample territory, wealth and pow'r. Milt. Parad. Rev. 
Ocean trembles for his green domain. T. homfen. 
2. Poffeffion ; eftate. 
A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 
And a large portion of the king’s domains. 
Dome. n. f. [dome, French, from domus, 
1. A building ; a houfe; a fabrick. 
Beft be he call’d among good men, 
Who to his God this column rais’d : 
Though lightning ftrike the dome again, 
The man who built it fhall be prais’d. 
Stranger! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft, 
Affanc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft : 
Approach the dome, the focial banquet fhare, 


And then the purpofe of thy foul declare. Pope's Ody fey. 
2. A hemifpherical arch; a cupola. 
DOME'STICAL. : ‘ 3 
DOMESTICK. } aa (aomcfticus, Latin. } 
3. Belonging to the houfe ; not relating to things publick. 

The neceffities of man had at the firft no other helps and 
fupplies than dsmeffical; fuch as that which the prophet imply- 
eth, faying, can a mother forget her child ? Hooker. 

‘The practical knowledge of the domeftick duties is the prin- 
cipal glory of a woman, Clariffa. 

2. Private; donc at home; not open. 

In this their domeffical celebration of the Paffover, they 

divided fupper into two courfes. Hooker, b. iii. 
Beholding thus, O, happy as a queen ! 

We cry; but fhift the gaudy, flattering fcene, 

View her at home in her domeflick light, 

For thithcr fhe muft come, at leaft at night. 

3. Inhabiting the houfe; not wild. 

The faithful prudent hufband is an honeft, tractable, and 

domeflick animal. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 128. 
4. Not foreign ; inteftine. 

Domefiical evils, for that we think we can mafter them at 
all times, are often permitted to run on forward, ’till it be too 
late to recall them. Hooker, Dedication. 

Equality of two domeftick pow’rs 
Breeds fcrupulous faction. Shake/peare’s Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Combine together ’gainft the enemy ; 

For thefe dome/fick and particular broils 

Are not the queftion here. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Next to the fin of thofe who began that rebellion, theirs 
muft needs be who hindered the fpeedy fuppreffing of it, by 
domeftick diflentions. King Charles, 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king and honour of the ftate; 
Having the chiefeft actions undergone, 
Both foreign and dome/ftical of late. Daniels Civil War. 
To Dome’sTICATE. v. a. [from domeftick.] To make domef- 
tick; to withdraw from the publick. Clariffa. 
Dome’stick. n.f- One kept in the fame houfe. 
A fervant dwells remote from all knowledge of his lord’s 
purpofes: he lives as a kind of foreigner under the fame 
roof; a domeftick, and yet a ftranger too. South's Sermons. 
To Do'miry. v. a. [domifico, Latin.] To tame. Dia. 
Do'MINANT. adj. [dominant, French; dsminans, Latin.] Pre- 

dominant; prefiding; afcendant. 
To DO'MINATE. v.a. [dominatus, Lat.] To predominate; 

to prevail over the reft. 

I thus conclude my theme, 
~ The dominating humour makes the dream. 
Domina’rion. z. f. [dominatin, Latin.] 
5. Power; dominion. 
‘ Thou and thine ufurp 
The domination, royalties, and rights 
- Of this oppreffed boy. Shakefpcare’s King John. 
“2. Tyranny; infolent authority. 
k Maximinus traded with the Goths in the produ@ of 
his own cftate in Thracia, the place of his nativity, whi- 
ther he retired, to witlidraw from the unjuft domination of 
Opilius Macrinus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. One highly exalted in power: ufed of angelick beings. 
3 He hcav’n of heav'ns, and all the puw’rs therein, 
By thee created; and by thee threw down 
Th’ afpiring dominations, Aliitons Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
Hear all yc angels, progeny of light, 
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p Thrones, donitnutions, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs. Milton. 


Do'mina tive. adj. [from doninate.} Imperious ; infulent. Dic. 
Vor. l. 


DON 
DOMINATOR. n. f. [Latin.] The prefiding or predominait 
powcr or influence. i 
Jupiter and Mars are dominaters for this Nortli-weft part of 
the world, which maketh the people impatient of fervitude, 
lovers of liberty, martial and courageous. Camden's Remains. 
To DomINE'ER. v. n, [:/ominor, Latin.) ‘To rule with info- 
lence ; to {well ; to blufter; to act without control. 
Go to the feaft, revel and domincer, 
Carowfe full meafure. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The voice of confcience now is low and weak, chaflifing 
the paflions, as old Eli did his luftful domineering fons. Soth. 
Both would their little cnds fecure ; 
He fighs for freedom, fhe for pow’r : 
His wifhes tend abroad to roam, 
And her’s to domineer at home Prl, 
Domr'nicat. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.] That which notes the 
Lord’s day, or Sunday. 
The cycle of the moon ferves to fhew the epacts, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout al! their variations. 
Liolder on ‘Lime. 
Domi'xion. n.f. [dominium, Latin.] 
1. Sovercign authority; unlimited power: 
They on the earth 
Dominion exercife, and in the air, 
Chicfly on man. Miiton’s Par. Left. 
He gave us only over beaft, fith, fowl, 
Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation: but man over man 


He made not lord. Milton, 
Bleft ufe of pow’r, O virtuous pride-in kings ! 
And like his bounty, whence dominion {prings. Tickell. 


2. Power; right of pofleffion or ufe, without being accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that, which was 

under the private dominion of another. Locke. 
3. Territory ; region; fubjeét; diftrict: 

The donations of bifhopricks were a flower of the crown, 
which the kings of England did ever retain in all their domi- 
nions, when the pope’s ufurped authority was at the highett: 

Davits on Ireland. 
4. Predominance ; afcendant. 

Objects placed foremoft ought to be more finifhed than 
thofe caft behind, and to have dominion over things confufed 
and tranfient. Dryden's Dufrejnoys 

5. An order of angels. 

By him were all things created, vifible and invifible, 
whether they be thrones or dsminions; or printipalities or 
powers. Col. i. 16. 

Don. n.f. [dominus, Latin.] The Spanith title for a gentle- 
man; as, don Quixote. 
To Don. v.a. [To do on.] To put on; to inveft one with. 

The purple morning left her crimfon bed, 

And don’d her robes of pure vermilion hue. Fairfax, b. iti. 

Her helm the virgin don’d. Fairfax, b. 1. flan. 48. 

What! fhould I don this robe, and trouble you ? Shake/p. 

Do’nary. n.f. [donarium, Latin.) A thing given to facred 
ufes. 

Dona'TI0Nn. n. f. [dinatio, Latin. } 

3. The act of giving any thing; the a& of beftowing. 

He gave us only over beaft, fifth, fowl 
Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii: 
After donation there ts an abfolute change and alienation 

made of the property of the thing given, and that as’ to the 
ule of it too; which being fo alienated, a man has no more 
to do with it than with a thing bought with another’s money. 
South's Sermons. 

2. The grant by which any thing is given or conferred. 

Howfoever the letter of that donation may be unregarded 
by men, yet the fenfe thereof is fo imprinted in their hearts, 
as if every one laid claim for himfelf unto that which was 
conferred upon all. Raleigh's E fays. 

The kingdoms of the world ta thee were giv’n, 
Permitted rather, and by thee ufurp’d, 

Other donation none thou can’tt produce. Mit. Par: Reg. 

Do’native. n. f. [donatif, French, from datus, Latin. ] 
1. A gift; a largefs; a prefent ; a dole of moncy diftributed. 

The Roman empcror’s cuftom was, at certain folemn 
times, to beftow on his foldicrs a donative; which dinative 
they received, wearing garlands upon their heads. Aeoker. 

They were entertained with publick hows and donatives, 
to make them more eafily digcft theit 'ott liberty. Dryden. 

2. [In law.] A benefice merely given and collated by the patron 
to aman, without either prefentation to the ordinary, or in- 
ftitution by the ordinary, or induétion by his orders. Letvel. 

Never did ftecple carry double truer; 

His is the donatiz'c, and mine the cure. 

Done. part. paff. of the verb. To do. 

Another like fair tree eke grew thereby; 
Whereof who fo did eat. cftloons did know 
Both good and evil: © mournful memory ! 
That tree, through one man’s fault, hath dene us all to dye. 

Fairy Qucens b.i. cant. ii flanz. 47. 
Done 
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Done. a hind of interjection. The word by which a wager is 


concluded ; when a wager is offered, he that accepts it fays 


done. 
Done: the wager? Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
One thing, fweet-heart, I will afk; 
Take me for a new-fafhion’d mafk. 
— Done: but my bargain fhall be this, 
Pll throw my matk off when I kifs. Cleveland. 
Twas done and done, and the fox, by confent, was to be 
the judge. LD’ Eftrange, Fab. 133. 
Do’njon. n.f. [now corrupted to dungeon, from domnionwn, 
low Latin, according to Menage.) The higheft and ftrongeft 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners were kept; as in 
Chaucer. 
The grete tourc, that was fo thicke and ftrong, 
Which of the caftle was the chief dongeon, 
Wherein the knightes were in prifon, 
Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, 
Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer. 
Do'nor. n.f. [from dono, Latin.] A giver; a beftower ; one 
who gives any thing. 
Litters thick befiege the donor’s gate, 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis’d dole. Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. i. 
It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to confider how 
often good defigns are fruftrated by an ill execution of them, 
and perverted to purpofes, which, could the donors themfelves 
have forefeen, they would have been very loth to promote. 
Atterbury s Sermons. 
Do'opLeE. n.f: [a cant word, perhaps corrupted from do little, 
Faineant.] A trifler ; an idler. 
To DOOM. v. a. [deman, Saxon.] 
1. To judge. 
Him through malice fall’n, 
Father of mercy and grace! thou did’ft not doom 
So ftriétly, but much more to pity incline. Milt. Par. Lof. 
2. Tocondemn to any punifhment; to fentence. __ 
He may be doom’d to chains, to fhame, to death, 


While proud Hippolitus fhall mount his throne. Smith. 
Juftly th’ impartial fates confpire, 

Dooming that fon to be the fire 
Of {uch another fon. Granville. 


3. To pronounce condemnation upon any, 
Minos, the ftri€t inquifitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his affeffors, hears ; 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 
_ Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Drydens Zn. 
4. Tocommand judicially or authoritatively. 
Have I a tongue to diom my brother’s death? 
And fhall that tongue give pardon to a flave? Shake/peare. 
5. Todeftine; to command by uncontrolable authority. 
Fate and the gods, by their fupreme command, 
Have doom’d our fhips to feek the Latian land. Dryd En. 
I have no will but what your eyes ordain 3 
Deftin'd to love, as they are doom’d to reign. 
Doom. x. f. [vom, Saxon; doem, Dutch. } 
1. Judicial fentence; judgment. 
He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 
Expect your highnefs’ doorn of life or death. Shake/p. H. VI. 
To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 
Though in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft. Milton. 
And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Mutt have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell 
By doom fevere. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. 1.224. 
In the great day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts fhall be 
laid open, no one fnall be made to anfwer for what he knows 
nothing of; but fhall receive his doom, his confcience accufing 
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or excufing him. Locke. 
2. The great and final judgment. 
Search Windfor-caftle, elves within and out: 
Strew good luck, Ouphes, on every facred room, 
That it may ftand ’till the perpetual dom. Shake/peare. 


3. Condemnation. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 
Pll tell thee thou do’ft evil. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
4. Determination declared. 
If friend or foe, let him be gently ufed. 
— Revoke that d:om of mercy ; for ’tis Clifford. Sh. H. VI. 
5. The ftate to which onc is deftined. 
By day the web and loom, 
And homely houfhold-talk, fhall be her doom. Dryd. Iliad. 
6. Ruin; deftruétion. 
From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their dosm, 
And the faine age faw learning fall, and Rome. Pope. 
Dofomspay. x. f. [doom and day.) lhe day of final and uni- 
verfal judgment; the laft, the great day. 
Men, wives, and children ftare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomfday. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
They may terve for any theme, and never be out of date 
until doom/day, Lrown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 6. 


Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 
*Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night : 
This only holiday of all the year, 

We privileg’d in funfhine may appear. 

2. The-day of fentence or condemnation. J t 

All-fouls day is my body’s doom/day. Shakefpeare’s R. TIL. 

Doomspay-BooK. n. f. [doom/day and book.] A book made by 
order of William the Conqueror, in which the eftates of 
the kingdom were regiftered. 

The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of money by ores, 
per oras, which is mentioned in doom/day-book Camden. 

DOOR. n». f. [oon, vune, Saxon ; dorris, Erfe.] 

1. The gate of a houfe; that which opens to yicld entrance. 
Door is ufed of houfes and gates of cities, or publick build- 
ings, except in the licence of poctry. 

All the caftle quaked from the ground, } 

And every dor of free-will open flew. Fairy Queen, b.t. 
In the fide a dor 

Contriv’d; and of provifions laid in large, 3 

For man and beaft. Milton’s Faradife Lofty b. xi. 

To the fame end men fev’ral paths may tread, 

As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 
For without rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a houfe without a door to conduct you in. Dryd. Dufrof. 

2. In familiar language, a houfe. 

Lay one piece of fefh or fifh in the open air, and another 
of the fame kind and bignefs within doors. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
Lct him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, and fo go 
naked; whether his houfe be firm, and live without doers. 
Decay of Piety. 
Martin’s office is now the fecond door in the ftreet, where 
he will .fee Parnel. Artuth. 
Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and never faw 
the actions of their own fpecies, pufh at thofe who approach 
them with their foreheads. Addijon’s Speiator, N°. 121. 
The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfe, and turned the 
owner out of. doors. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 99- 
3. Entrance; portal. 
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The tender blades of grafs appear, ? 
And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. Dry. 


4. Paffage; avenue ; means of approach. 
The indifpenfable neceffity of fincere obedience, fhuts the 
door againft all temptations to carnal fecurity. Hammond. 
5. Out of Door, or Doors. No more to be found; quite 
gone; fairly fent away. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 

With a harfh voice and fupercilious brow, 

To fervile duties, thou would’f{t fear no more; 

The gallows and the whip are out of door. Dryden's Perf. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood is out cf doors, and Cain 
is no prince over his brother. Locke. 

6. At the Door of any one. Imputable; chargeable upon him. 

In any of which parts, if I have failed, the fault lies wholly 

at my door. Dryden s Dufrefjnoy, Preface. 
7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near to; bordering upon. 

A feditious word leads to a broil, and a riot unpunifhed is 

but ext door to a tumult. L Eftrange. 
Do’orcase. n.f. [door and cafe.] The frame in which the door 
is inclofed. 

The making of frames for doorcafes, is the framing of two 
pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. Mox. Mech. Exer. 

Do/oRKEEPER. n. f. [door and keeper.] Porter; one that keeps 
the entrance of a houfe. 

He that hath given the following affiftances to thee, defires 
to be even a doorkeeper in God’s houfe, and to be a fervant to 
the meaneft of God’s fervants. Taylor’s Preface. 

Do’queTt. n.f. A paper containing a warrant. 

Bae the inftitution of this form and office, no writ of 
covenant for the levying any final concord in chief, no deguet 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of alienation made, 
could be purchafed and gotten, without an oath called an 
afhdavit. Bacon’s Office of Atienaticn. 

Do'rman'r. adj. [dormant, French.} 
1. Sleeping. 

He a dragon! if he be, ’tis a very peaceful one: I can in- 
fure his anger is dormant; or fhould he feem to roufe, ’tis well 
lafhing him, and he will fleep like a top. Cong. Oid Batchelor. 

2. Ina fleeping pofture. 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it not a lion 
rampant, but rather couchant and dormant. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

With this radius he is faid to ftrike and kill his prey, for 
which he lies, as it were, «c: mant, ‘till it {wims within his 
reach. Grew's Mufaum. 

3. Private; not publick. 

There were other dormant mufters of foldicrs throughout 
all parts of the realm, that were put in readinefs, but not 
drawn together. Bacon's War with Spain. 

4. Concealed; not divulged. 
It would be prudent to referve thefe privileges dormant, 


never to be produced but upon great occafions. Swift. 
5. Leaning; not perpendicular. 
i Old 


DOT 
Old dermant windows muft confefs 
Her beams: their glimmering {pectacles, 
Struck with the fplendor of her face, 
Do th’ office of a burning-glafs. 
Do'RMITORY. n. f. (dormitorium, Latin. ] 
1. A place to fleep in: ufed commonly for a room with many 
beds. 
Rooms that have thorough lights are left for entertainment, 
and thofe that have windows on one fide for dormitories, Mort. 
Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 
And Jones and Boyle’s united labours fall. Pope’s Dunciad. 
2. A burial place. 
The places where dead bodies are buricd, are in Latin called 
cæmiterra, and in Englith dormitories. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Do’rmouse. n. f. (dormio, to fleep, and mouje.] A {mall ani- 
; mal which paffes a large part of the Winter in fleep. 
; Come, we all fleep, and are mere dormice flies, 
f A little lefs than dead: more dulnefs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
: After they have lain a little while they grow as drowfy as 
f 
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dormice, unlefs they are roufed. Collier on Thought. 
Dorn. n.f. [from dorn, German, a thorn.] The name of a 
fifh ; perhaps the fame as the thornback. 

The coaft is ftored both with fhellfith, as fcallops and 
fheathfifh, and flat, as turbets, dorns, and holybut. Carew. 

Do’Rrnick. x. f. fof Deornick in Flanders, where firft made. ] 
A fpecies of linen cloath ufed in Scotland for the table. 

To DORR. v.a. [tor, ftupid, Teutonick } To deafen or 
ftupify with noife. This word I find only in Skinner. 

Dorr. »./. [fo named probably from the noife which he 
makes.] A kind of flying infe&t, remarkable for flying with 
a loud noife. 

The dorr, or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are thefe: his 
head is fmall, like that of the common beetle: this and his 
eyes black : his fhoulder-piece, and the middle of his belly, 
alfo black ; but juft under the wing-fhells {potted with white. 
His wing-fhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long 
and flat-pointed, of a light chefnut: his breaft; efpecially, 
covered with a downy hair. Grew’s Mufaumn. 


Do'RsEL. ) 7. f- [from dorfum, the back ] A pannier ; a bafket . 


Do’rser. § or bag, one of which hangs on either fide a beaft 
of burthen, for the reception of things of {mall bulk. 
Dorsi/FEROUS. Uf: [ dorfum and fero, or pario, Latin. ] 
Dorsi'Parous. § Having the property of bearing or bring- 
= ing forth on the back. It is ufed of plants that have the 
feeds on the back of their leaves, as fern; and may be pro- 
perly ufed of the American frog, which brings forth young 
from her back. 
Do‘rrvure. 2. f. [contracted from dormiture ; dirmitura, Lat, 
dortoir, French.] A dormitory; a place to fleep in. 

He led us to a gallery like a dorture, where he fhewed us 
along the one fide, for the other was but wall and window, 
feventeen cells, very neat, having partitions of cedar-wood. 

Lacon’s New Atlantis. 
Dose. n. J. [o] 
1. So much of any medicine as is taken at one time. Quincy. 
The too vig’rous dofe too fiercely wrought, 

And added fury to the ftrength it brought. Dryden’s Virgil. 

In a vehement pain of the head he prefcribed the juice of 
the thapfia in warm water, without mentioning the dəfe. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. As much of any thing as falls to a man’s lot. 

No fooner does he peep into 

The world, but he has done his doe; 

Married his punétual dofe of wives, 

Ts cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras, De ibe 

3. It is often ufed of the utmott quantity of ftrong liquor that 
aman can fwallow. He has his do/e, that is, he can carry off 
no more. 

To Dose. v. a. 

3. To proportion a medicine properly to the patient or difeafe. 

Plants fcldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed poifonous, 

“if corrected, and exaétly do/ed, may prove powerful me- 
dicines. Derham s Phy/ico-Theology. 

2. To give phyfick to any man in a ludicrous fenfe. 

‘Do’ssii. x. f. [corrupted from arfel, fomething laid upon the 
part.] A pledget; a nodule or lump of lint, to be laid on a 
fore. 

Her complaints put me upon drefling with fuch medica- 
ments as bafilicon, with precipitate, upon a dofil. Wifeman. 

Dosr. [the fecond perfon of do.) 

Why then do/? treat me with rebukes, inftead 

} Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow ? Addif. Cato. 

DOT. ». /. [ I his is derived by Skinner from dstter, German, 
the white of an egg, and interpreted by him a grume of pus. 
Jt has now no fuch fignification, and feems ratner corrupted 
from jot, a point.] A fmall point or {pot made to mark any 

_ place in a writing. 

To Dor. v.x. [from the noun.) To make dots, or fpots. 

| Do'race v.f [from dote ] 

i Lofs of under fianding ; imbecillity of mind; delirioufnefs. 
The foul in al! bach önt intelligence ; 
Though woo much moiflure in an infant’s brain, 


` 


Ånd too much drinefs in ah old man’s fenfe; 


Cannot the prints of outward things rctain : 
Then doth the foul want work, and idle fit, 


And this we childifhnefs and dotage call. Davies: 
I hold, that perfcét joy makes all our parts 

As joyful as our hearts : 

Our fenfes tell us, if we pleafe not them, 

Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. Suckling: 


2. Exceffive fondnefs. 
If on your head my fury does not turn, 

Thank that fond dotage which fo much you fcorn. Dryden: 
Do’rat. adj. [dotalis, Latin.] Relating to the portion of a 
woman; conftituting her portion; comprifed in her portion: 

Shall I, of one poor dotal town poffelt, 

My people thin, my wretched country wafte ? 

An exil’d prince, and on a fhaking throne, 3 ; 

Or rifk my patron’s fubjeéts, or myown? Garth's Ovid. 

Do'rarp. n.f. [from dote.} A man whofe age has impaired 
his intellects ; a man in his fecond childhood ; called in fome 
provinces a twichild, 

Dotard, faidhe, let be thy deep advife; 

Seems that through many years thy wits thec fail, 
And that weak old hath left thee nothing wife; 

Elfe never fhould thy judgement be fo frail. Fairy Queen 
The fickly dotard wants a wife, 

To draw off his laft dregs of te. Prior. 

Dota’Tion. n. f. [dotatio, Latin.] The a& of giving a dowry 
Or portion, Dit; 

To DOTE. v.n. [doten, Dutch; radoter, French. } 

1. To have the intelle&t impaired by age or paflion ; to be dc- 
lirious. 

Unlefs the fear of death make me dote; 

I fee my fon. Shake/p. Com. of Err: 

A {word is upon the liars, and they fhall dote: a {word is 
upon her mighty men, and they fhall be difmayed. ‘Yer. 1. 36: 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 

Of arms imagin’d, in your lonely cell : 

Go, be the temple and the gods your Care ; 

Permit to men the thought of peace and war. Dryd. Æn: 

When an old woman begins to dote, and grow chargeable 
to a parifh, fhe is turned into a witch, and fills the country 
with extravagant fancies. Addifon's Speéiator, N° 117. 

2. To be in love to extremity. 

He was ftriken with great affection towards me, which fince 
is grown to fuch a doting love, that, ’till I was fain to get this 
place, fometimes to retire in freely : I was even choked with 
his tedioufnefs. Sidney: 

I have long loved her, and beftowed much on her, fol- 
lowed her with a doting obfervance. Shak. M. Wives of Windf. 

Zo DoTE upon. To regard with exceffive fondnefs; to love to 
excefs, 

All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 
And blefs’d, and grac’d. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 


Becaufe thou feeft me dote upon my love. Shakefpeare. 
All the beauties of the court befides, 
Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. Denham. 


Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power, 
And you fhall find ’em either hot-brain’d youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. 
Would you fo dte upon your firft defire, 
As not to entertain a nobler fire? Dryden’s Indian Emperor: 
We dote upon this prefent world, and the enjoyments of 
it; and ’tis not without pain and fear, and rcluctancy, that 
we are torn from them, as if our hopes lay all within the 


Dryden: 


compafs of this life. Burnet. 
O death, all eloquent! you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when’tis man we love. Pope. 


Do’rer. n.f. [from dote.] 
1. One whofe underftanding is impaired by years ; a dotard. 

What fhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb doter 
with a pipe, or a blind man with a looking-glafs? Burton: 

2. A man fondly, weakly, and excellively in-love. 
lf in black my lady’s brow be deckt; 
It mourns that painting and ufurping hair 
Should ravifh doters with a falfe alpeét; 
And therefore is fhe born to make black fair: Shakefpeare, 
Our doters upon red and white are inceffantly perplexed, by 
the incertainty both of the continuance of their miitrefs’s 
kindnefs, and of the lafting of her beauty. Bayle: 
Do’TINGLy. adv. [from d:ting.] Fondly; by excetfive tond- 
nefs. 
That he, to wedlock dotingly betray’d, ; 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid! Dryd Yuon 
Do'rrarp. nf. This word feems to fignify a tree kept low 
by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all ovetgtown trees in church- 
yards, or near ancient buildings, and the like, are pollards and 
dottards, and not trees at their full height. Bucon’s Nat. Tift. 

Do'rreres. nf [from dote.] The name of a bird that 
mimicks geftures. 
We 
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We fee how ready apes and monkeys are to imitate all 
motions of man; and in catching of dottercls, we fee how 
the foolith bird playeth the ape in geftures. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

DOUBLE. adj. [ double, French; duplex, Latin; duple, 
Erfe.) 
1. Two of à fort; one correfponding to the other ; in pairs. 

All things arc double one againft another, and he hath made 
nothing imperfect. Eccluf. xii. 24. 

2. Twice as much; containing the fame quantity repeated. 
Great honours are great burthens ; but, on whom 

They are caft with envy, hedoth bear two loads : 

His cares muft ftill be double to his joys, 

In any dignity. Ben. Fohnfou’s Catiline. 

Iam not fo old in proportion to them as I formerly was; 
which I can prove by arithmetick ; for then I was double their 
age, which now I am not. Swift. 

‘This fum of forty thoufand pounds is almoft double to what 
is fufficient. Swifts Draper’s Letters. 

3. Having one added to another; having more than one in the 
fame order or parallel. 

It is a curiofity alfo to make flowers double, which is ef- 
fected by often removing them into new carth; as, on the 
contrary part, double flowers by neglecting, and not removing, 
prove fingle. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 513. 

I met a reverend, fat, old gouty fryar, 

With a paunch fwoln fo high, his double chin 

Might reft upon’t. ™ Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 
4. Twofold; of two kinds. 
Thus curfed ftcel, and more accurfed gold, 

Gave mifchief birth, and made that mifchief bold; 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By fteel affaulted, and by gold betray’d. 

No ftar appears to lend his friendly light ; 


Dryden's Ovid. 


Darknefs and tempeft make a double night. Dryden. 
5. Two in number. 
And if one power did not both fce and heat, 
Our fights and founds would always double be. Davies. 


6. Having twice the effect or influence; having the power of 
two. 
The magnifico is much belov’d, 
And hath in his effe&t a voice potential, 
As double as the duke’s. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
7. Deceitful ; a€ting two parts, one openly, the other in fecret, 
I’ th’ prefence 
He would fay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Fifty thoufand could keep rank, that were not of double 
heart. 1 Chron. xii. 33. 
Dousre-PLea. n.f. [duplex placitum, Latin. ] Is that in 
which the defendant alleges for himfelf two feveral matters, 
in bar of the action, whereof cither is fufficient to effect his 
defire in debarring the plaintiff. Cowel. 
DOUBLE-QUARREL, is a complaint made by any clerk or other 
to the archbifhop of the province, againft an inferiour ordi- 
nary, for delaying juftice in fome caufe ecclefiaftical. The 
effe&t is, that the archbifhop dircéts his letters, under the au- 
thentical feal, to all clerks of his province, commanding them 
to admonifh the faid ordinary within nine days to do the juf- 
tice required, or otherwife to cite him to appear before him 
or his official : and laftly to intimate to the faid ordinary, that 
it he neither performs the thing enjoined, nor appears at the 
day affigned, he himfelf will proceed to perform the juftice 
required. And this feems to be termed a double quarrel, be- 
caufe it is moft commonly made again{t both the judge, and 
him at whofe petition juftice is delayed. Cowel. 
Doun_e is much ufed in compofition, generally for doubly, two 
ways; as double edged, having an edge on each fide ; or for 
twice the number or quantity, as double diced, twice died. 
DouBLe-BITING. adj. [double and bite.} Biting or cutting on 
cither fide. 
But moft their looks on the black monarch bend, 
His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 
His double-biting ax, and beamy fpear, 
Each afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden's Fables. 
DouBLE-BUTTONED. adj. [double and buttsned.) Having two 
rows of. buttons. 
Others you'll fee, when all the town’s afloat, 
Wrapt in th’ embraces of a kerfey coat, 
Or double-button'd frieze. Gay’s Trivia. 
DOURLE-DEALER. 7. f. [double and dealer.) A deceitful, fubtle, 
infidious fellow ; one who acts two parts at the fame time ; 
one who fays one thing and thinks anothcr. 
Double dealers may pafs mufter for a while; but all par- 
tics wath their hands of them in the conclufion. L’Effrange. 
Dousre-pEaLina. n. f. [double and dealing ] Artifice; diff- 
mulation ; low or wicked cunning. 
Thou fhalt not be the worfe for me; there’s gold. 
—But that it would be double-dealing, fir, 1 would you could 
make it another. Shakefpeares Twelfth Night. 
Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture moft compatible; valour with anger, meeknefs with 
piety, and prudence with diffimulation ; this lat union was 
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neceffary for the goodnefs of Ulyfles; for without that, his 
difimulation might have degenerated into wickednefs and 
double-dealing. Pope's View of Epic Poetry. 
To DouBLE-D1E. v. a. [double and die] Yo dic twice over. 
Yes, Pll to the royal bed, 
Where firft the myfteries of our love were ated, j 
And double-die it with imperial crimfon. Dry. and Lee's Oet. 
DoUBLE-FOUNTED. adj. [double and fount] Having two 
fources. 
Here the double-fountcd ftream 4 
Jordan, true limit eaftward. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
DouBLe-HANDED. adj. [double and hand } Having two hands. 

All things being double-handed, and having the appearances 
both of truth and falfhood, where our afic&tions have engaged 
us, we attend only to the former. Glanv. Scepf. €. 15. 

DousLeE-HEADED. adj. [double and head ] Having the flowers 
rowing one to another. 

The double rich fcarlet nonfuch is a large double-headed 
flower, of the richeft fcarlet colour. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To Dousie-Lock. v.a. [doubie and lock.] To foot the lock 
twice ; to faften with double fecurity. 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat down care- 
fully to reading atid comparing both his orders. Tatler, N°. 60. 

Dousee-MINDED. aj. [from double and mind.) Leceitful ; 
infidious. 

A double-minded man is unftable in all his ways. James i. 8. 

Dousie-sHINING. adj. [double and Jhine.] shining with 
double luftre. 
He was 
Amonz the reft that there did take delight, 
To fee the fports of double-/hining day. 
Dousze-Toncuen. adj. [ double and tongue. ] 
giving contrary accounts of the fame thing. - 

The deacons muft be grave, not d uble-tongued, not given 

to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 1 Tim. iii. 8. 
For much the fear’d the Tyrians, double-tangu’d, 
And knew the town to Juno’s care belong’d. Dryd. Virgil. 
To Dovere. v.a. [from the adjective. } 
1, To enlarge any quantity by addition of the fame quantity. 
Rumour doth double voice, and echo 
The numbers of the fear’d. Shakefpeare’s Henry TV. 
Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond ; 

Double fix thoufand, and then treble that. 

Our foe’s too proud the weaker to aflail, 

Or doubles, his difhonour if he fail. Drya State of Innocence. 

This power of repeating or doubling any idca we have of 
any diftance, and adding it to the former, as often as we will, 
without being ever able to come to any ftop or ftint, lct us 
enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives us the idea 
of immenfity. Locke. 

This was only the value of the filver: there was befides 
a tenth part of that number of talents of gold, which, if 
gold was reckoned in a decuple proportion, will juft double 
the fum. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To contain twice the quantity. 
Thus reinfore’d againft the adverfe fleet, 

Still doubling our’s, brave Rupert leads the way. 

3. To repeat; to add. 
He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow ; 
Like lightning flam’d their faulchions to and fro. Dryden, 
4. To add one to another in the fame order or parallel. 
Thou fhalt double the curtain in the tabernacle. Ex. xxvi. 9. 
5. To fold. 
He bought her fermons, pfalms, and graces, 
And doub!ed down the ufeful places. 
6. To pafs round a headland. ‘ 

Prefently departing again, and failing along the coaft, 
he doubled the promontory of Carthage, yet famous for 
the ruins of that proud city. — Kno‘les’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Now we have the cape of Good Hope in fight, the trade- 
wind is our own, if we can but dcuble it. Dryden. 

To Do’uBLe. v. n. 
1. To increafe to twice the quantity. 

’Tis obferved in particular nations, that within the {pace of 
three hundred years, notwithftanding all cafualties, the num- 
ber of men duble. Burnet’s Thesry of the Earth. 

2. To enlarge the ftake to twice the fum in play. 
Throw Egypt’s by, and offer in the ftead, 
Offer—the crown on Berenice’s head : 
I am refolv’d to double ’till Twin. Dryd:n's Tyran. Love, 
3. To turn back, or wind in running. 

Under the line the fun croffeth the line, and maketh two 
Summers and two Winters; but in the fkirts of the torrid 
zone it doubl:th and goeth back again, and fo maketh one 
long Summer. Bacon's Natural Hifk ry, NX 398. 

So keen thy hunters, and thy fcent fo ftrong, 
Thy turns and duublings cannot fave thce long. Swift. 
4. To play tricks ; to ufe fleights. 
Who knows which way fhe points ? 
Doubling and turning like an hunted hare ! 
Find out the meaning of her mind who can. Dryd Sp. Fry. 
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- 1. Twice the quantity or number. 


In all the four great years of mortality abovementioned, I 
do not find that any week the plague increafed to the double 
of the precedent week above five times. Graunt’s Mortality. 

2. Strong beer; beer of twice the common ftrength. 

Here’s a pot of good dousiv, neighbour : drink, and fear 

not your man. Shake/peare's Henry V1. 
2. Atrick; a fhift; an artifice. 
Do'uBLENESS. n./. [from double.] The ftate of being double. 
If you think well to carry this as you may, the doublene/s of 
the benefit defends the deceit from reproof. Sh. leaf. fer eaf. 
Do'uBLER. n. f. [from double.] He that doubles any thing. 
Do'uBtET. n.f. [from double. ] 
1. The inner garment of a man; the waiftcoat : fo called from 
being double tor warmth, 

What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in his doub/et 

and hofe, and leaves off his wit. Sh. Auch Ado about Nothing. 
His doublet was of fturdy buff, J 

And though not fword yet cudgel proof. — Hudibras, pm: 

It is common enough to fee a countryman in the dout/et and 
breeches of his great grandfather. Addifon’s Italy. 

They do but mimick ancient wits at beft, 

As apes our granfires, in their doublets dreft. Pope's Criticifin. 

2. Two; a pair. 
Thore dorblets on the fides of his tail feem to add ftremeth 
to the mufclts which move the tail-fins.  Grew’s M feu. 
DOUBLUN. n. f. [French.] A Spanifh coin containing the 
_ value of two piftoles. 
Do'usry. adv. (from double.] In twice the quantity ; to twice 
the degree. 
Young Hollis, on a mufe by Mars begot, 
Born, Ca far like, to write and a&t great deeds, 
Impatient to revenge his fatal fhot, 
His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Haply at night he does with horror fhun 

A widow’d daughter, or a dying fon: 

His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow fees, 

And doubly feels his want in their increafe. 

To DOUBT. v. n. [doubter, French; dubito, Latin.] 
1. To queftion ; to be in uncertainty. 

_ Even in matters divine, concerning fome things, we may 
lawfully doubt and fufpend our judgment, inclining neither to 
one fide or other; as, namely, touching the time of the fall 
both of man and angels. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 

Let no man, while he lives here in the world, doubt whe- 
ther there is any hell or no, and thereupon live fo, as if abfo- 
lutely there were none. South's Sermons. 

J] doubt not to make it appear to be a montftrous folly to 
deride thefe things. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s inftability, becaufe in a 
fingle notion, no way fundamental, an enemy writes that he 
had fome doubtings ? Atterbury. 

2. To quettion any event, fearing the wortt. 
Doubting things go ill, often hurt more 
Than to be fure they do. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
3» Sometimes with of in both the foregoing fenfes. 

Solyman faid he had hitherto made war againft divers na- 
tions, and always had the victory, whereof he doubted not 
now alfo. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Have Į not manag’d my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? Dryden. 
4. To fear; to be apprehenfive. 
I doubt there’s deep refentment in his mind, 

For the late flight his honour fuffer’d there. Otway’s Orph. 

If there were no fault in the title, I doubt there are too 
many ın the body of the work. Baker on Learning. 

This is enough for a project, without any name; I doubt 
more than will be reduced into practice. Swift. 

5. To fufpect ; to have fulpicion. 
The king did all his courage bend 
Againft thofe four which now before him were, 
Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel’s C. War. 
6. To hefitate ; to be in fufpenfe. 
At firft the tender blades of grafs appear, `. ? 
And buds that yet the blait of Eurus fear, > 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. Dry. ) 

To Dousr. v. a. 


Prior. 


- 1. To hold queftionable ; to think uncertain. 


He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doxbted his empire. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 1.113. 
To teach vain wits a fcience little known, 
T admire fuperior tenfe, and doubt their own. 
2. To fear; to fufpect. 
He did ordain the interdicts and prohibitions which we have 
to making entrance of ftrangers, which at that time was fre- 
‘quent, doubting novelties and commixture of manners. Bacon. 
3. To diftrult. 
You that wil! be lefs fearful than difcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ftate, 
More than you don’t the change of it, prefer 


A noble litz before a long. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
VoL. I. 


Pope. 
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DousT. n.f. [fromthe verb. ] 
1. Uncertainty of mind; fulpenfe; undetermined ftate of 
opinion. 

Could any difficulty have been propofed, the refolution 
would have been as early as the propofal; it cauld not have 
had time to fettle into doubt. South's Serions. 

Thofe who have examined it, are thereby got pait doubt 
in all the doctrines they profefs. Lecke, 

2. Queftion; point unfettled. 

Hippocrates commends the ficth of the wild fow above the 
tame, and no doubt but the animal is more or lefs healthy 
according to the air it lives in. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Tis paft a diult, 

All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out. 

3. Scruple; perplexity ; irrefolution. 
Our doubts are traytors, 
And make us lofe, by fearing to attempt, 
‘The good we oft might win. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life fhall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou fhalt 
fear day and night, and fhalt have no affurance of thy 
life. Deutr. xxviii. 66. 

5. Sufpicion; apprehenfion of ill. 

I defire to be prefent with you now, and to change my 

voice; for I ftand in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 
6. Difficulty objected. 

To every doubt your anfwer is the fame, 

It fo fell out, and fo by chance it came. Blackmore’: Creation. 

Do’usrer. n.f. [from doubt.] One who entertains {cruples ; 
one who hangs in uncertainty. 

Do'uBTFUL. adj. [doubt and full.} 

1. Dubious; not fettled in opinion. 

Methinks I fhould know you, and know this man; 

Yet I am doubtful. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning. 
3- That about which there is doubt; that which is not yet deter- 
mined or decided ; obfcure; queftionable; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, I am not willing to inter- 
mix matter d-ubtful with that which is out of doubt; for as in 
capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queition, 
the evidence ought to be clear; fo much more in a judgment 
upon a war, which is capital to thoufands. Bacon. 

In doubtful cafes, reafon {till determines for the fafer fide; 
efpecially if the cafe be not only doubtful, but alfo highly con- 


Pope. 


cerning, and the venture be a foul, and an eternity. South. 
Themetes firft, tis doubtful whether hir'd, 
Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 
Mov’d, that the ramparts might be broken down, 
To lodge the monfter fabrick in the town. Drydens in 


4. Not fecure; not without fufpicion. 
Our manner is always to caft a doubtful and a more fufpi- 
cious eye towards that, over which we know we have leat 


power. Hio:ker, Dedication. 
5. Not confident ; not without fear. 


With doubtful feet and wavering refolution 
I come, ftill dreading thy difpleafure, Samfon. Milt. Agonif?. 
Do'uUBTFULLY. adv. [from doubtful.) 
1. Dubioufly ; irrefolutely. 
2. Ambiguoufly ; with uncertainty of meaning. 
Knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be conftrued, 
and this boak of mine being a continual allegory, I have 


thought good to difcover the general intention. ° Spenfer. 
Nor did the goddefs doubtfully declare 
Her alter’d mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 


Do'uBTFULNESS. n. f. [from doubtful. ] 
1. Dubioufnefs ; fufpenfe; inftability of opinion. 

Though doubtfu'ne/s or uncertainty feems to be a medium 
between certain truth and certain falfhood in our minds, yet 
there is no fuch medium in things*themfelves. Watts’s Logick. 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent ufes as comprehenfive and equi- 
vocal terms as he can, to involve his adverfary in the doubtful- 
nefs of his expreffions: this is expected, and therefore the 
anfwerer, on his fide,. makes it his play to diftinguifh as much 
as he can. Locke. 

Mott of his philofophy is, in broken fentences, delivered 
with much doubtfulne/s. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

Do‘usTincLy. adv. [from doubt.) In a doubting manner; 
dubioufly. 

Whatloever a man imagineth deubtingly, or with fear, muft 
needs do hurt, if imagination have any power at all; for a 
man reprefenteth that oftner that he feareth, than the con- 
trary, Bacon’s Natural HHiftery, N°. 945. 

Do'uBTLESS. adj. [from dzubt.} Without fear; without ap- 
prehenfion of danger. 
Pretty child, fleep doubtle/s and fecure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend them. Shakefpeare’s King Yohn. 


I am doubtlefs ; I can purge 

Myfelf of many I am charg’d withal. Shatefp. Henry IV. 

Do'usTLEss. adv. Without doubt; without queftion; une 
queftionably. 


J Douttle/s 
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Doubtle/s he would have made a noble knight, Sh. H. VI. 

All their defires, deferts, or expectations the Conqueror 
had no other means to fatisfy, but by the eftates of fuch as 
had appeared open cnemies to him, and doubtle/s many inno- 
cent perfons fuftered in thiskind. Hales Com. Law of England. 

Doubtle/s many men are finally loft, who yet have no mens 
fins to anfwer for, but their own. Youth's Sermons. 

Thefe mountains have been doubtle/s much higher than they 
are at prefent: the rains have wafhed away of the foil, that 
has left the veins of ftones fhooting out of them. Woodward. 

Doubtle/s, oh guef! great laud and praife were mine, 

Tf, after focial rites and gifts beftow’d, 

I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope's Ody/fey. 

Douce’r. n.f. [doucet, French.] A cuftard. This word Í find 
only in Skinner. 

Do'ucKER. n.f. [from To duck, corrupted from To duck.] 
A bird that dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or douckcrs, or loons, are admirably con- 
formed for diving, covered with thick plumage, and their 
feathers fo flippery, that water cannot moiften them. Ray. 

DOVE. n. J. [duvo, old Teutonick ; taub, daub, German. ]} 
1. A wild pigeon. 
So fhews a fnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows fhows. Sh. Rom. and Fuliet. 
Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, {pare the dove 2 
Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fky ; 

Not half fo fwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the fkies he drives the trembling doves. Pope. 

2. A pigeon. 
I have here a difh of doves, that I will beftow upon your 
worfhip. Shatefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Do’vecoT. n.f. [dve and cot.] A fmall building in which 
pigeons are bred and kept. 
Like an eagle in a dwvecit, I 
Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioli; 
Alone I did it. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus: 
Do'veHousE. n. f. [dove and h:ufe.] A houfe for pigeons. 

The hawk fets up for proteétor, and makes havock in the 

douchoufe. L’Efirange, Fab. 20. 
But ftill the dovehonfe obftinately ftood. Dryden. 
Do’veTaiL. n.f. [dve and tail.) A form of joining two 
bodies together, where that which is inferted has the form of 
a wedge reverfed, and therefore cannot fall out. 
Doucn. n. jJ. [oah, Saxon; deegh, Dutch ] 
1. The pafte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 
When the gods moulded up the pafte of man, 
Some of their diugh was left upon their hands, 
For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians. 
You that from pliant pafte would fabricks raife, 

Expecting thence to gain immortal praife, 

Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 

Their pow’r to kneed, and give the form to dough. King. 

2. My cake is Douc. My affair has mifcarried; my under- 
taking has never come to maturity. 
My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reft; 
Out of hope of all, but my thare of the feaft. Shakefpeare. 
DoucuBa’KED. adj. [d:ugh and baked.} Unfinithed; not 
hardened to perfection; foft. 
For when, through taftelefs flat humility, 
In doughbak’d men fome harmleffnefs we fee, 
Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne. J 
Do’uGHTy. adj. [dohzx, Saxon; deught, virtue, Dutch ] 
1. Brave; noble; illuftrious; eminent. Ufed of men and 
things. 
Such reftlefs paffion did all night torment 
The flatt’ning courage of that fairy knight, 
Devifing how that ghughty tournament, 
With greatcft honour, he atchieven might. Fairy Queen. 
2. It is now feldom ufed but ironically, or in burlefque. 
If this doughty hiftorian hath any honour or confcience left, 
he ought to beg pardon. Stidlingfleet’s Def. of Difi. on Rom Idol. 
She fmil’d to fee the deug/ty hero flain ; 
But, at her {mile, the beau reviv’d again. Pope. 
Do’ucuy. adj. [from douph.] Unfound; foft; unhardened. 

Your fon was milled with a fnipt taffata fellow there, 
whofe villanous {uffron would have made all the unbaked and 
doughy youth of a nation in his colour, Shakefpeare. 

To DOUSE. v.a. [^vox; but probably it isa cant word formed 
from the found.} To put over head fuddenly in the water. 
To Douse. v.n. To fall fuddenly into the water. 
It is no jefting, trivial matter, 
To fwing i’ th’ air, or doufe in water. 
Do'wacer. n.f. [douairiere, French ] 
1. A widow with a jointure. 
She lingers my defires, 

Like to a Mepdame or a dowager, 

Long wintering on a young man’s revenue.  Shakefpeare. 

Widows have a greater interef{t in property than either 
maids or wives; fo that it is as unnatural for a dowager as a 
frecholder to be an enemy to our conftitution. Addi). Frechold. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Hudibras, p iis 
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2. The title given to ladies who furvive their hufbands. 
Catharine no more 
Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dewager, ; 
And widow to prince Arthur. — Shake/peare’s Henry V III. 
Do'wpy. n Ji An aukward, ill-dreffed, inelegant woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; Dido, a 
dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipfy; Helen and Hero, flidings and 
harlots. Shakefpeare’s Romes und Juliet. 

The bedlam train ot lovers ufe 

T’ inhance the value, and the faults excufe ; 

And therefore ’tis no wonder if we fee 

They doat on dozudies and deformity. 

No houfwifry the dowdy creature knew ; 

To fum up all, her tongue contefs’d the fhrew. Gay’s Paf- 

mt 
a tae ta J- {douaire, French. ] 
1. That which the wife bringeth to her hufband in marriage.’ 
His wife brought in d.w’r Cilicia’s crown, 

And in herfelf a greater dow'r alone. 

His only daughter in a ftranger’s pow’r 5 

For very want, he could not pay a dew’r. 

2. That which the widow pofleffes. 

His patrimonial territories of Flanders were partly in dower 
to his mother-in-law, and partly not ferviceable, in refpect of 
the late rebellions. Baesn’s Henry VIIL 

3. The gifts of a hufband for a wife. 

Atk me never fo much dowery and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye fhall fay unto me; but give me the damfel to 
wife. Gen, XXXIV. 12. 

4. Endowment; gift. 
What fpreading virtue, what a fparkling fire ; 
How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow’r, 
Do’ft thou within this dying ficth infpire! Davies. 
Do’wERED. adj. [from dower.] Portioned; fupplied with a 
portion 
Will you with thofe infirmities fhe owes, 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 

Dower’d with our curfe, and ftranger’d with our oath, 

Take her, or leave her. Shakefpiare’s King Lear. 

Do’weErR Ess. adj. [from dower.] Without a fortune; un- 
portioned. 
Thy dow’rle/s daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 
Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France. Sh. K. Lear. 
Do’wras. n.f. A coarfe kind of linen. 
Dowlas, filthy dowlas; I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made boulters of them. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Down. n. f. [duun, Danith.] 
1. Soft feathers. 
Virtue is the rougheft way ; 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Pope’s Ept/iles. 


But proves at night a bed of down. Witton. 
Leave, leave, fair bride! your folitary bed, 

No more fhall you return to it alone; 

It nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body’s print, 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 


Lie tumbling on our down, courting the bleffing 
Of a fhort minute’s flumber. Denham’s Sophy. 
A tender weakly conftitution is very much owing to the 
ufe of diwn beds. Locke. 
2. Any thing that fooths or mollifies. 
Thou bofom foftnefs ! down of all my cares! 
I could recline my thcughts upon this breaft 
To a forgetfulnefs of all my griefs, 
And yet be happy. 
3. Soft wool, or tender hair. 
Scarce had the down to fhade his cheeks begun ; 
One was their care, 2nd their delight was one. 
Iam not chane’d, I love my hufband ftill ; 
But live him as he was when youthful grace, 
And the firft d:wn began to fhade his face. Dryd. Aurengz. 
On thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promife man. 
4. The foft fibres of plants which wing the feeds. 
Any light thing that moveth, when we find no wind, 
fheweth a wind at hand; as when feathers, or down of thiftles, 
fly to and fro in the air. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 822. 
Like fcatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 
By rapid whirlwinds from his manfion thrown. Sandys- 
DOWN. n.f. (oun, Saxon; dune, Erfe, a hill; but it is ufed 
now as if derived from the adverb.] A large open plain, or 
valley. 


Southern’s Orosnoko. 


Dryden. 


Prisr. 


On the downs we fee, near Wilton fair, 
A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhound go. 
Lerd of much riches, which the ufe renowns ; 
Seven thoufand broad-tail'd fheep graz’d on his downs. Sandys. 
Not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich thofe dqwas is worth a thought, 


AY TE 


To this my errand, and the care it brought. Milton. 
How Will-a-wifp mifleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs downs. Gay. 


To compafs this, his building isa town, 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. Pope, Epifile iv. 
2. A hill; a rifing ground. This fenfe is very rare. 
Hills 
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Hills afford pleafant profpcects ; as they muft needs acknow- 

ledge who have been on the downs of Suflex. Ray on the Creat. 
Down. prep. [aouna, Saxon.) 
1. Along a defcent; from a higher place to a lower. 

Let go thy held when a great wheel runs down hill, left it 
break thy neck with following it; but the great one that gocs 
upward, let him draw after. Shakefteare’s King Lear. 

A man falling down a precipice, though in motion, is not 
at liberty, becaufe he cannot ftop that motion if he would. Loc. 

2. Towards the mouth of a river. 
Mahomet put his chief fubftance into certain boats, to be 
conveyed down the river, as purpofing to fly. Knolles. 
Down. adv. | 
1. On the ground; from the height at which any thing was to 
a lower fituation. 
Whom they hit, none on their feet might ftand, 

Though ftanding elfe as rocks; but down they fell 

By thoufands. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 1. 593. 

Down finks the giant with a thund’ring found, > 

His pond’rous limbs opprefs the trembling ground ; ; 

Blood, brains, and foam, gufh from the gaping wound.Dr. } 

2. Tending towards the ground. 
3- Out of fight; below the horizon, 
How goes the night, boy ? 
—The moon is dwn; I have not heard the clock, 
And fhe goes down at twelve. Shuke/peare’s Macbeth. 
4. To a total maceration. 

What remains of the fubject, after the decoétion, is con- 
tinued to be boiled down, with the addition of frefh water, to 
a fapid fat. Artuthn:t on Aliments. 

5- Into difgrace; into declining reputation. 
He fhar’d our dividend o’ th’ crown, 

We had fo painfully preach’d «own ; 

And forc’d us, though againft the grain, 

"IP have calls to teach it up again. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 

It has been ftill preached up, but acted down; and dealt 
with, as the eagle in the fable did with the oyfter, carrying it 
up on high, that, by letting it fall, he might dafh it in 
pleces. South's Sermons. 

There is not a more melancholy object in the Icarned 
world, than a man who has written himfelf down. — Addifon. 

6. [Anfwering to up.} Here and there. 

Let them wander up and down tor meat, and grudge if they 

be not fatisfied. Pfelixinis. 
Down. interj. 
1. An exhortation to deftruction or demolition. 

Go, fome pull down the Savoy; others to the Inns of 
Courts: down with them all.. Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. p. ii. 

If there be ten, fhrink not; but down with them. Shake/p. 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 
Puil out th’ ufurping quecn. Dryden's Spani/b Fryar. 
z. A contemptuous threat. 
Down, down to hell, and fay I fent thee thither. Shake/p. 
Down. [To go.} To be digefted ; to be received. 

If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone will down ; 
and if he be not hungry, ’tis not fit he fhould eat. Locke. 

I know not how abfurd this may feem to the mafters of de- 
monftration ; and probably it will hardly down with any body, 
at firft hearing. Locke. 

To Down. v.a. [from the particle.] To knock; to fubdue; 
to fupprefs ; to conquer. 
The hidden beauties feem’d in wait to lie, 
To down proud hearts, that would not willing die. Sidney. 
Do'wnxcast. adj. [down and cajt.) Bent down; direéted to 
the ground. 

Wanton languifhing borrowed of her eyes the downca/t 

look of modefty. Sidney, b. ii. 
My wily nurfe by long experience found, 

Ard firft difcover’d to my foul its wound, 

*Yis love, faid fhe ; and then my dozncaft eyes, 

And guilty dumbnefs, witnefs’d my furprize. Dryden. 

Thy dowunca/? looks, and thy diforder’d thoughts, 
Tell me my fate : I afk not the fuccefs 
My caufe has found. 
Do'wnrat. 7. f. [down and fall. } 
1. Ruin; calamity; fall from rank or ftate. 
Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos'd? 

Dar'ft thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his down fal ? Shakefpeare's Richard IIL. 

We have feen fome, by the ways by which they had de- 
figned to rife uncontrollably, to have directly procured their 
utter downfal. South's Sermons. 

2. Afudden fall, or body of things falling. 
Each dewnfub of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels, rolls a filver ftream. Dryd. Ind. Em. 
3. Deftruction of fabricks. 
Not more aghaft the matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burn’d th’ imperial town, 

Shrick’d for the downfal in a doleful cry, 

For which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 

DoWNFALLEN. participial adj. [d.tun and fall] Ruined; 
fallen. 


Addifon's Cato. 
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The land is now divorced by the downfallen ficep cliffs on 
the farther fide. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Do'wNGYRED. adj. [down and gyred.} Let down in circular 
wrinkles. 
Lord Hamlet, with his ftockings loofe, 
Ungarter'd, and downgyred'to his ancles. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Do'wnuiL. n. f. [down and bill } Declivity; defcent. 

Heavy the third, and {tiff, he finks apace ; 

And though ’tis dewnhil all, but creeps along the race. Dryd. 

Do'wnuiL. adj. Declivous; defcending. 
Do'wNLookep. adj. [down and look.) Having a dcjocted 
countenance ; gloomy ; fullen; melancholy. 

Jealoufy fuffus’d, with jaundice in her eyes, 
Difcolouring all fhe view’d, in tawney drefs’d ; 
Downlook’d, 2nd with a cuckow on her Aft.  L’ryd. Fables. 

Do'wnLYING. adj. [dwn and lie.) About to be in travail of 
childbirth. 
Do'wWNRIGHT. adv. (down and right. J 
I. Strait or right down; down perpendicularly. 
A giant’s flain in fight, 
Or mow’d o’erthwart, or cleft downright. Hudibras, p. i. 
2. In plain terms; without ceremony. 
Elves away ; 
We fhall chide dezunright, if I longer ftay. 
3. Completely; without ftopping fhort. 

This paper put Mrs. Bull in fuch a paflion, that fhe fell 

downright into a fit. Arbuthn t's Hiftory of John Buil. 
Do'wNRIGHT. adj. 
1. Plain; open; apparent; undifguifcd. 

An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat from an 
impartial pen, will prevail more than a dswnright advice, 
which may be miftaken as fpoken magifterially. Bacen. 

It is d:wnright madnefs to ftrike where we have no power 
to hurt. L Eflrarge, Fab. 44. 

Religion feems not in danger from downright atheifm, fince 
rational men muft reject that for want of proof. Rogers’s Serm. 

The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money; but the mercenary part of her mind 
is engaged with a prefent of plate. Spectator, N°, 266. 

2. Directly tending to the point ; plain; artlefs. 

I would rather have a plain downright wifdom, than a 

foolifh and affected eloquence. Ben. Fobnfin’s Difcoveries. 
3. Unceremonious; honeftly furly. 

When it came to the count to peak, old fact fo ftared him 
in the face, after his plain downright way, that the count was 
{truck dumb, Addifin’'s Count Tariff. 

4. Plains without palliation. 

The idolatry was direct and downright in the people, whofe 

credulity is illimitable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. ¢. 4. 
Do'wnsittinG. n. f. [down and fit] Reft; repofe; the act 
of fitting down, or going to reft. 

Thou knoweft my down/itting and mine uprifing; thou un- 
derftandeft my thoughts afar off. PNKA REZ, 

Do'wnwaRrD. 
Do'wnwaRrDs. 
1. Towards the center. 

As you lift up the glaffes the drop will afcend flower and 
flower, and at length reft, being carricd downward by its 
weight, as much as upwards by the attraction. Newton’s Opt. 

2. From a higher fituation to a lower. 

Look downward on that globe, whofe hither fides, 
With light from hence, fhines. Miltor, Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording pleafant pro- 

fpects to them that look downwards from them upon the fub- 
jacent countries. Ray on the Creation. 

What would this man? Now upward will he foar, 

And little lefs than angel, would be more: 

Now looking downwards, juft as griev’d, appears 


Shakeffeare. 


t adv, [vunepearv, Saxon. ] 


To want the ftrength of bulls; the fur of bears. Pope. 
3. Ina courfe of fucceffive or lineal defcent. 
A ring the count does wear, 
That downward hath fucceeded in his houfe, 
From fon to fon, fome four or five defcents. Shakefpeare. 


Do'wnwarp. adj. 
1. Moving on a declivity ; tending towards the center ; tende 
ing to the ground. 
With downward force, 

That drove the fand along, he took his way, 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. 
2. Declivous ; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern fphere, 

She lights the downward heaven, and rifes there. Dryd. Virg. 
3. Deprefled ; dejected. 

At the loweft of my d:wnward thoughts, J pulled up my 
heart to remember, that nothing is atchieved before it be 
thoroughly attempted, and that lying ftill doth never go 
forward. Sidney. 

Do’wny. adj. [from down.] 
1. Covered with down or nap. 
By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which ftirs not : 


Dryden's Æn. 


Did 
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Did he fulpire, that light and weightlefs down 
Perforce mult move. Shakefjeare’s Flenry IV. p. ii. 
There be plants that have prickles, yet have d:wny or vel- 
vet rind upon their leaves; as {tock-gillyflowers and coltsfoot ; 
which down or nap confifteth of a fubtile fpirit, in a foft fub- 
ftance. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 560. 
In her hand fhe held 
A bough of faircft fruit, that downy fmil', 
New-gather'd, and ambrofial {mell diffus’d. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2. Made of down or foft feathers. 
A fide breeze from weltward waits their fails to fill, 


And refts in thofe high beds his downy wings. Dryden. 
Belinda ftill her downy pillow preft, 
Her guardian fylph prolong’d the balmy reft. Pope. 


3. Soft; tendir; foothing. 
Banquo! Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 

Shake off this d:wzy flcep, death’s counterfeit, 

And look on dcath itfelf. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The night's companion kindly cheating them 

Of all their cares, tam’d the rebellious eye 

Of forrow with a foft and downy hand, 

Segling all breafts in a lethean band. 

Do'wre. } n.f. [douaire, French. 
Do'wry. § dower.) 
1, A portion given with a wife. . 
I could marry this wench for this dowre. Sidney. 
And afk no other dowry but fuch another jeft. Shate/peare. 
The king muft dic, that I may make you great, 
And give a crown in dowry with my love. Dryd. Span. Fry. 
Tethys all her waves in dowry gives. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. A reward paid for a wife. 
Thine own hand 
An hundted of the faithlefs foe fhall flay, 
And fora dewrea hundred forefkins pay. Cowley s Daviders. 
3. A gift; a fortune given. 
Doxotrocy. n.f: [Xa and %¢y6.] A form of giving glory to 
God. 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant praifes and doxcle- 
gies exprefled in the text; Blelied be the Lord God of Ifrael, 
who has kept me this day from fhedding blood, and from 
avenging myfelf with my own hand. South's Sermons. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it would have been 
received in the Chriftian church, to conclude their books with 
a dsxslogy to God and the bleffed virgin. Stilling fieet. 

Do’xy. n.f. A whore; a loofe wench. 
When daffadils begin to pure, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale: Shakef: Winter's Tale. 
To DOZE. v.n. [bpær, Saxon ; daes, Dutch.] To flumber; 
to live in a ftate of droufinefs; to be half afleep. 

There was no fleeping.under his roof: if he happened to 
doze a little, the jolly colier waked him. L'E firange. 

{t has happened to young men of the greateft wit to wafte 
their fpirits with anxiety and pain, fo far as to doze upon their 
work with too much eagernefs of doing well. Dryd. Dufre/n. 

How to the banks, where bards departed doze, 
They led him foft; how all the bards arofe. Pope’s Dunciad. 
Chicflefs armies doz'd out the campaign, 
And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope’s Dunciad. 
To Doze. v.a. To ftupify ; to dull. 
He was now much decayed inshis parts, and with immo- 
derate drinking dozed in his underftanding. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Two fatyrs, on the ground, 
Stretch’d at his cafe, their fire, Silenus, found 
Doz’d with his fumes, and heavy with his load. Dryden. 
Do'zen. n.f. [douxrine, French.) The number of twelve. 

We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewo- 

men, but it will be thought we keep a bawdyhoufe ftraight. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

That they bear fuch huge leaves, or delicate fruit, I could 
never find; yet I have travelled a dozen miles together under 
them. Raleigh’ s Hiftory of the World. 

By putting twelve units together, we have the complex 
idea of a dozen. Locke. 

The numeer of diflenters was forhething under a dozen 
with them. Swift concerning the Sacramental Tet. 

Do’ziness. n.f. [from dozy.] Slcepinefs; droufinefs. 
A man, bya violent fit of the gout in his limbs, finds a 
dozine/s in his head, or a want of appetite. Decke. 
Do'zy. adv. [from doze.] Sleepy; droufy ; fluggifh. 
The yawning youth, fcarce half awake, ellays 
His lazy limbs and d:zy head to raife. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 
Dr aB. .n. f. [opabbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a ftrumpet. 
That I, the fon of a dear father murder’d, 

Muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall acurfing, like a very drab Y Shakefp: Hamet. 

If your worfhip will take order for the drabs and the 
knaves, you nced not to fear the bawds. Shakefpeare. 

Babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Curs’d be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain, 
Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-lane. 


Crafhaw. 
It ought to be written 


Pope, 


DRA * 


Dracum. n: fi [drachma, Latin ] 

1. An old Roman coin. 

See here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 

At a crack’d drachm. Shakcfreare’s Macbe:h. 

2. The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACUNCULUS. n.f. [Latin.] A worm bred in the hot 
countries, which grows to mahy yards length between the 
fkin and flefh. 

Dran. adj. [for dread, or the preterit of To dread] Terrible; 
formidable; dreaded. 

Th’ utmoft fand-breach they fhortly fetch, 

Whilft the drad danger does behind remain. Fairy Quec. 

DRAFF. n. J. [onop, dirty, Saxon; draf, Dutch, the fediment 
of ale.} Any thing thrown away ; fweepings; refufe; lees; 
dregs. 

Fou would think I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodi- 
gals lately come from fwinekeeping, from eating draff and 
-hufkss Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. p.i. 

*Twere fimple fury, ftill thyfelf to wafte 
On fuch as have no tafte ; 
To offer them a furfcit of pure bread 
Whofe appetite is dead ! 
No, give them grains theif fill; 
Hufks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Fobnfin. 
I call’d, and drew them thither, 
My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 
On what was pure. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. 1.630. 
Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

Till vermin, or the draff of fervile food, 

Confume me. Milton’s Agonifles. 
As Muley-Zeydan were not worth their care, 

And younger brothers but the draff of nature. 

Dra ‘Fry. adj. [from draf] Worthlefs; dreggy. 

DRAFT. adj. [corrupt for draught.] 

Ulyfles and old Neftor yoke you like draft oxen, and make 
you plough up the wair. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

To DRAG. v. a. [opazan, Saxon. ] 

1. To pull along the ground by main force; to draw heavily 
along. 

Such his afpeét, when, foil’d with bloody duft, 

Dragg’d by the cords which thro’ his feet were thruft. Denh. 

2. To draw any thing burthenfome ; any thing from which one 
cannot difengage one’s felf. 

Tis long fince I, for my celeftial wife, 
Loath’d by the gods, have dragg’d a ling’ring life. Dryden. 
Can I, who lov’d fo well, 

To part with all my blifs to fave my lover? 

Oh! can I drag a wretched life without him? Smith. 

While I have any ability to hold a commerce with you, I 
will never be filent ; and this chancing to be a day that I can 
hold a pen, I will drag it as long as I am able. Swift. 

3. To draw contemptuouily along, as a thing unworthy to be 
carried, 


Dryden. 


They fhall furprize n 

The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 

Through all his rcalm, and there confounded leave. Milton, 

To fall, that’s juftice’; 

But then, to drag him after! For to die, 

And yet in death to conquer, is my wifh. Dryd. Clesmenes. 

He triumphs in St. Auftin’s opinion ; and is not only con- 
tent to drag me at his chariot-whcels, but he makes a fhew 
of me. Stillingflect’s Def: of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

4. To pull about with violence and ignominy. 

The conftable was no fooner efpied but he was reproached 
with difdainful words, beaten and dragged in fo barbarous a 
manner, that he hardly efcaped with his life. Clarendon. 

5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 
In my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. Dryden. 
To Drac. v.n. To hang fo low as to trail or grate upon the 
ground, 
From hence are heard the groans of gholts, the pains 

Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains. Dryden's Zn. 

A door is faid to drag, when, by its ill hanging on its hinges, 
the bottom edge of the door rides in its fweep upon the 
floor. Moxin’s Mech. Exer. 

Drac. n.f. [from the verb.) 
1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 
Cafting nets werc fpread in fhallow brooks, 

Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. Dryden. 

The creatures are but inftruments in (sod’s hand: the re- 
turning our acknowledgments to them is juft the fame abfur- 
dity with theirs who burnt incenfe to the drag, and facrificed 
to the net. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. An inftrument with hooks to catch hold of things under 
water. 

You may in the morning find it near to fome fixed place, 
and then take it up with a drag hook, or otherwife. /¥altcn. 

3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. 
‘The drag is made fomewhat like a low car: it is ufed for 
the 
s 


the carriage of timber, and then is drawn by the handle by 
two or more men. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
Dra‘cner. n. f. [drag and net.] A net which is drawn along 
the bottom of the water. 
Dragnets were made to fifth within the deep, 
And caftingnets did rivers bottoms fweep. May's Virgil. 
Some fifhermen, that had been out a whole day witha drag- 
net, and caught nothing, had a draught towards the evening, 
that came home very heavy, which put them in hope of a 
fturgeon bt laft. L’Eftrange, Fable 112. 
One of our late great poets is funk in his reputation, be- 
caufe he could never forgive any conccit which came in his 
way, but fwept, like a dragnet, great and {mall. Dryden. 
~“Whatfoever old time, with his huge dragnet, has conveyed 
down to us along the ftream of ages, whether it be fhells or 
fhellfith, jewels or pebbles, fticks or ftraws, feaweeds or mud, 
thefe are the ancients, thefe are the fathers. /Vatts’s Dnprovem. 


_ To Dra’ccLe. v. a. [from drag.] To make dirty by dragging 


on the ground. 
You'll fee a draggled damfel, here and there, 
From Billingfgate her fifhy traffick bear. Gay's Trivia. 
He wore the fame gown five years, without a) aggling or 
tearing. Swift. 
To DRA'GGLE. v. n. To grow dirty by being drawn along 
the ground. 
His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 
Which on his rider he would flirt. Hudibras, p.i. cant. 1. 
DRA'GON. n f. [draco, Latin ; dragon, French. } 
1. A kind of winged ferpent, perhaps imaginary, much cele- 
brated in the romances of the middle age. 
I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shak. Coriolan. 
Swift, fwift, you dragons of the night! that dawning 
May bear the raven’s eye. Shake/peare’s Cymbeiine. 
And you, ye dragons! of the fcaly race, 
Whom glittering gold and fhining armours grace ; 
In other nations harmlefs are you found, 


Their guardian genii and protectors own'd. Rowe. 
On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides ; 
Here, from our ftri€&t embrace, a ftream he glides, Pope. 


3. A fierce violent man or woman. 
3. A conftellation near the North pole. 
Dra‘con. n. f. [dracunculus, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of arum, but divided into many 
parts: the ftalk is fpotted; but, in other refpects, it agrees 
with the arum. Miller. 

Draconet. n. f. [from dragon.] A little dragon. 
Or in his womb might lurk fome hidden neft 
Of many dragonets, his fruitful feed. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
DRra'GonFLY. n. f. [dragon and fly.] A fierce ftinging fy. 

The body of the cantharides is bright coloured; and it 
may be, that the delicate coloured dragonfites may have like- 
wife fome corrofive quality. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N". 729. 

Dra‘conisH. adj. [from dragon.) Having the form of a 
- dragon ; dragonlike. 
Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragoni/h ; 
A vapour fometime like a bear or lion. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
DRA'GONLIKE. adj. [dragon and like.) Furious; fiery. 
He fights dragonlike, and docs atchieve as foon 
As draw his fword. Shakefreare’s Coriolanus. 
DRA'GONSBLOOD. n. f. [dragon and blood.) So called from a 
falfe opinion of the dragon’s combat with the elephant. 

Dragonsblood is a relin, fo oddly named as to feem to have 
been imagined an animal production. It is moderately heavy, 
friable, and dufky red; but of a bright fcarlet, when pow- 
dered : it has little fmell, and is of a rcfinous and aftringent 
tafte. One fort is very compact: another fort lefs compact, 
and lefs pure, is called common dragonsblood. A third fort is 
tough and vifcous, and of a blood colour ; and in keeping it 
grows hard, like the firft fort. Four vegetables afford dragons- 
blood: one is a tall tree in the Canaries: the anguis draconis 
exfudates from the cracks of the bark in the great heats. 
Another grows to fix or eight feet high in the ifland of Java, 
where the refin is extracted from the fruit, about the fize of a 
hazelnut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree in New Spain, 
and a true fanguis draconis flows from the trunk. The fourth 

rows in Java, and has a red bark: its trunk and large 
branches yicld a refinous juice, which fecms to be our fineft 
fort of dragousbiood. Hill’s Materia Medica. 

Take drag insblood, beat it in a mortar, and put it in a cloth 
with aqua vita, and ftrain them together. Peacham. 

4 HEAD. n.f. A plant. 

ei bt a age Aéwer, confifting of one leaf; whofe 
upper lip, which is crefted, and its under lip, which is divided 
into thrce fegments, end in chaps or jaws, and have the re- 
prefentation of a dragon’s head. Miller. 

Dra‘conrree. n. f- See PALMTREE, of which it is a 
fpecies. f 

This tree is common in the Madeira and Canary iflands, 
where they grow to a confiderable fize; and from it is fup- 
pofed that the dragonsblood is obtained. Miller. 

Vor. I. 
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DRAGO'ON. n./. [from dragen, German, to carry.] A kind 
of foldier that ferves indifferently either on foot or horfeback. 
Two regiments of dragoons fuffered much in the late 
action. Tater, NY’. 55. 
To Draco’on. v.a. [from the noun.] To perfecute by aban- 
doning a place to the rage of foldiers. 
In politicks I hear you’re ftanch, 
Direétly bent againft the French ; 
Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon’d into a wooden fhoe. 
To DRAIN. v. a. [trainer, French.] 
1. To draw off gradually. 
Salt water, drained through twenty veffels of earth, hath 
become freth. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 2: 
The fountains drain the water from the ground adjacent, 
and |: ave but fufficient moifture to breed mofs. Bacon. 
In times of dearth it drained much coin of the kingdom, 
to furnifa us with corn from foreign parts. #acon to Villiers. 
Whilft a foreign war devourcd our ftrength, and drained 
our treafures, luxury and expences increafed at home. Atterb. 
The laft emperor drained the wealth ot thofe countries 
into his own coffers, without increafihg his troops againft 
France. Swift. 
2. To empty by drawing gradually away what it contains. 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill'd the capacious deep, and form’d the main. Rofemmon: 


Prior. 


The royal babes a tawny wolf fhall drain. Dryden, 
While cruel Nero only drains 

The mortal Spaniard’s ebbirg veins, 

By ftudy worn, and flack with age, 

How dull, how thoughtlefs is his rage ? Prior. 


Had the world lafted from all eternity, thefe comets muft 
have been drained of all their fluids. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
3. To make quite dry. 

When wine is to be bottled, wath your bottles, but do not 
drain them. Swift's Dire€tions to the Butler. 

Drain. n.f: [from the verb.] The channel through which 
liquids are gradually drawn ; a watercourfe ; a fink. 

If your d ains be deep, that you fear cattle falling into 
them, fling in ftones and brickbats, and cover them with 
wood, flags, and turf. Mortimer’s FHustandry. 

Why fhould I tell of ponds and drains, 
What carps we met with for our pains ? Swift. 
Drake. n. f. [of uncertain etymology.) 
1. The male of the duck. 

The duck fhould hide her egps from the drake, who will 

fuck them if he finds them. Martimer’s Husbandry. 
2. [from draco, dragon, French.] A {mall piece of artillery. 

Two or three fhots, made at them by a couple of draces, 

made them ftagger. Clarendon, b. viii. 
DRAM. n.f [from drachm, drachma, Latin.] 
1. In wcight the cighth part of an ounce. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
feverally feven drams in the air, the balance in the water 
weigheth only four drams and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drams and nineteen grains: the 
bulance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 


Bacon. 
2. A {mall quantity, in a kind of proverbial fenfe. 
One loving hour 
For many years of forrow can difpenfe ; 
A dram of {weet is worth a pound of four. Fairy Queen. 
No dram of judgment with thy forte is join’d ; 
Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryden’s Fables. 


3. Such a quantity of diftilled fpirits as is ufually drank at once. 
I could do this, and that with no rafh potion, 

But with a ling’ring dram, that fhould not work 

Malicioufly like poifon. Shakefteare’s Winter’s Tole. 

Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you drink, 
raifeth your character. Swift. 

4. Spirits; diftilled liquors. 

A fecond fee, by meeker manners kñown, 

And modeft as the maid that fips alone ; 

From the ftrong fate of drams if thou get free, 

Another Durfy, Ward! fhall fing in thee. Pope’s Dunciads 

To Dram. v.n. [from the noun.] In low language, to rink 
drams; to drink diftilled {pirits. 

DRAMA. n. J.[ cape] A poem accommodated to aétion; a 
poem in which the aétion is not related, but reprefented; and 
in which therefore fuch rules are to be obferved as make the 
reprefentation probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariftotle drew from Homery 
which he fitted to the drama; furnifhing himfelf alfo with 
obfervatiors from the theatre, when it flourifhed under Efchy- 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles. Drydens Ain. Dedicat. 

DRAMA'TICAL. ?} adj. [from drama.) Reprefented by ation; 

DRAMA'TICK. § not natrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that in the great dramatick 
poem of nature, is a neceffity of introducing a God. Bentley, 

DRAMA‘TICALLY. adv. [from dramatick. } Reprefentatively ; 
by reprefentation. 


7M Ignorance 


DRA 


Ignorance and crrors are feverally reprehended, partly dra- 

matically, partly fimply. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Dra'maTıst. n. f. [from drama.] ‘The author of dramatick 
compofitions: 

The whole theatre refounds with the praifcs of the great 
dramati/?, and the wonderful art and order of the compo- 
fition. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Drank. [the preterite of drink.] 
To DRAPE. v. n. [drap, French; drapus, low Latin.] 
1. To make cloth. 
It was a rare thing to fet prices by ftatute; and this aét did 


not prefcribe prices, but ftinted them not to exceed a rate, À 


that the clothier might drape accordingly as he might afford. 

i Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. To jeer, or fatyrize. [drapper, French.] It is ufed in this fenfe 

by the innovator Temple, whom nobody has imitated. 
Dra’PER. x. f. [from drape.] One who fells cloth. 

If a piece of cloth in a draper’s fhop be varioufly folded, it 
will appear of differing colours. Boyle on Colours. 

The draper and mercer may meafure her as thcy pleafe. 

Howel’s England's Tears. 
Drapery. n.f. [drapperie, French.} 
1, Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth. 

He made ftatutes for the maintenance of drapery, and 
the keeping of wools within the realm Bacons Henry VII. 

The reverend clergy fhould fet us an example, by con- 
tenting themfelves with wearing gowns, and other habili- 
ments, of Irith drapery. Swift. 

2. Cloth; ftuffs of wool. 

The bulls and frogs had ferved the lord Strut with drapery 

ware for many years. Arbuthnot s Hitery of John bull. 
3. The drefs of a picture, or ftatue. 
Poets are allowed the fame liberty in their defcriptions and 
comparifons, as painters in their draperies and ornaments. Pri, 
Dra’Pet. n. f. [from drape.] Cloth; coverlet. 
Thence fhe them brought into a ftately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair difpred, 
And ready dight with drapets feaftival, 
.  Againft the viands fhould be miniftred. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Dra'stick. adj. [dzasix®.] Powerful; vigorous; efficacious. 

It is ufed of a medicine that works with {peed ; as jalap, 

fcammony, and the ftronger purges. uincy. 
Drave, [the preterite of drive.] 
He drave them beyond Amon’s flood, 

And their fad bounds mark’d deep in their own blood. Cowl. 

_ The foe rufh’d furious as he pants for breath, 

And through his navel drave the pointed death. Pope’s Iliad. 

Draven. n. f. [corruptly written for draf] Refufe; fwill. 
See DrarFrF. 
We do not act, that often jeft and laugh: 

*Tis old, but true, ftill fwine eat all the draugh. 

Draucar. n.f. [from draw. ] 
1. The act of drinking. 
Fill high the goblets with a fparkling flood, 

And with deep draughts invoke our common god. Dryden. 

They flung up one of their hogfheads, and I drank it off at 
a draught, which I might well do; for it did not hold half a 
pint. Gulliver’s Travels. 

2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days without drink ; and 
he might have continued longer, if, by diftempering himfelf 
one night with hard ftudy, he had not had fome inclination to 
take a {mall draught. i Bryie. 

¥ have cured fome very defperate coughs by a draught every 
morning of fpring-water, with a handful of fage boiled in 
it. Temple. 

Every draught, to him that has quenched his thirft, is but 
a further quenching of nature; a provifion for rheum and 
difeafes. South's Sermons, 

Long draughts of fleep his monftrous limbs enflave ; 
He reels, and, falling, fills the fpacious cave. Dryden's Æn. 
3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 
Were it a draught for Juno when fhe banquets, 
I would not tafte thy treafonous offer. 
Number’d ills, that lie unfeen 
In the pernicious draught : the word obfcene, 
Or harfh, which, once elanc’d, muft ever fly 


Shake/p. 


Milton. 


Jrrevocable; the too prompt reply. B 
Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 
The gold gave luftre to the purple draught, Pope's Odtyfiy 


4. The act of drawing or pulling carriages. 
A general cuftom of ufing oxén for all forts of dranght, 
would be perhaps the greateft improvement. Temple. 
The moft occafion that farmers have, is for draught horfes. 
Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 
5. The quality of being drawn. 
The Hertfordfhire wheel-plough is the beft aad ftrongeft 
for moft ufes, and of the ealieft draught. Mortimer’s Hustand. 
6. Reprefentation by picture. 
Her pencil drew whate’er her foul defign’d, 
And oft the happy draught furpafs’d the image in her mind, 
Dryden. 
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7. Delineation; fketch. 

A good inclination is but the firft rude draught of virtue; 
but the finifhing {trokes are from the wills South's Sermons. 

I have, in a fhort draught, given a view of our original 
ideas, from whence all the reft are derived. Locke. 

8. A picture drawn. 

Whereas in other creatures we have but the trace of hfs 
footfteps, in man we have the draught of his hand: in him 
were united all the fcattered perfections of the creature. South. 

g. The act of {weeping with a net. 

Upon the draught of a pond not one fifh was left, but two 

pikes grown to an exceflive bignefs. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
10. The quantity of fithes taken by once drawing the-net. 

He laid down his pipe, and caft his net, which brought 

him avery great draught. L’Eftrange, Fable 109. 
11. The a& of fhooting with the bow. 

Geffrey of Boullion, the glorious general, at one draught 
of his bow, fhooting againft David’s tower in Jerufalem, 
broached three feetlefs birds called allerions, Camden's Rem. 

12. Diverfion in war; the aét of difturbing-the main defign ; 
perhaps fuddcn attack. 

I conceive the manner of your handling of the fervice, by 
drawing fudden draughts upon the enemy, when heJooketh 
not for you; and to watch advantages upon him, as he doth 
upon you. S; enfer s dreland. 

13. Forces drawn off from the main army ; a detachment. 

Such a draught of forces would leflen the number of thofe, 

that might otherwife be employed. Addifon. 
14. A fink; a drain. 

Whatfoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, 

and is caft out into the draught. Mat. xv. 17. 
15. Ihe.depth which a veflel draws, or finks into the water. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ftrength, 

Deep in her- draught, and warlike in her length, Dryden. 

With a {mall vefc} one may keep within a mile of the 
fhore, go amongft rocks, and pafs over fhoals, where a veflel 
of any draught would ftrike. Ellis s Voyage. 

16. [In the plural, draughts.] A kind of play refembling chefs. 
DRAUGHTHOUSE. n. f. [draught and houfe.] A houfe in which 
filth is depofited. 

And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake down 
the houfe of Baal, and made it a drayghthoufe. 2 Kings x. 27 

To DRAW. v.a. pret. drew; past. pall. drawn. [ onagan, 
Saxon. ] 
1. To pull along; not to carry: 
Then fhall all Ifrael bring ropes to that city, and we will 
draw it into the river. 2 Sa. xvii. 13. 
2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 
He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. Judg. ii. 22. 
The arrow is now drawn to the head. Atterbury. 
3. To bring by violence ; to drag. 

Do not rich men opprefs you, and draw you before the 

judgment-feats ? Ta. iis 6. 
4. To raife out of a deep place, 

They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him up out 
of the dungeon. Jer. xxxviii, £3. 

Draw the water for the fiege. Nath, iii. 14. 

5. To fuck. 

He hath drawn thee dry. Eccluf, xiii. 7. 

There was no war, no dearth, no {top of trade or com- 
merce ; it was only the crown which had fucked too hard, 
and now being full, upon the head of a young king, was like 
to draw lefs. Eacon’s Henry VII. 

Sucking and drawing the breaft difchargeth the milk as faft 
as it can be generated. IVifeman on Tumours. 

6. To attract ; to call towards itfelf. 

We fee thar falr, laid to a cut finger, healeth it; fo as it 
feemeth falt draweth blood, as well as blood draweth falt. Baccn. 

Majefty in an eclipfe, like the fun, draws eyes, that would 
not have looked towards it, if it had fhined out. Suckling. 

He affected a habit different from that of the times, fuch 
as men had only beheld in pilures, which drew the eyes of 
moft, and the reverence of many towards him. Clarendon 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart ; 

Of vour own pomp yourfelf the greateft part. 

7. To inhale. 
Thus I call’d, and ftray’d I know not whither, 
From where I firft drew air, and firft beheld 
This happy light. — A4i/ton’s Paradife Lojt, b. viii. L 284, 
While near the Lucrine lake, confum’d to death, 

I draw the fultry air, and gafp for breath, 

You tafte the cooling brecze. Addifin s Remarks on Italy, 
Why d'ew Marfeille’s good bifhop purer breath, 

When nature ficken’d, and cach gale was death ? 

8. To take from any thing containing. 

They drew out the {taves of the ark. 

g. To take from a cafk. 
‘The wince of life is dragun, and the mere lecs 
Are left this vault to brag of. Shakefj cares Machath. 
10. To pull a fword from the fheath, 
We will our youth lead on to higher ficlds, 
And draw no {words but what are fandtify'd. Shake. HIV. 
I will 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


2 Chron. v. 2. 
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I will draw my {word ; my hand thall deftroy them. Èx. xv. 

He proceeded fo far in his infolence as to draw out his 
{word, with an intent to kill him. Dryden’s Cong. of Granada. 

In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 
"Till in my fatal caufe your fword was-drawn s 
‘The weight of my misfortunes dragp’d you down. Dryden. 
11. To let out any liquid. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinian 

Of my more fierce endeavour.  Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I opencd the tumour by the point of a lancet, without draw- 
ing one drop of blood. Wifemnan’s Surgery. 

12. Fotake bread out of the oven. 
The joyner puts boards into ovens after the batch is drawn. 
` Martimer’s Husbandry. 
13. To unclofe or flide back curtains. 
Go, draw afide the curtains, and difcover 
The fev’ral cafkets to this noble prince. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Alarm’d, and with prefaging heart he came, 
And drew the curtains, and expos’d the dame 
To lothfome light. Dryden's Sigifm. and Guifcar. 
Shouts, cries, and groans firft pierce my ears, and then 
A falh of lightning draws the guilty fcene, 
And fhows new arms, and wounds, and dying men. Dryden. 
‘4 To clofe or {pread curtains. 

Philoclea earneftly again intreated Pamela to open her 
grief, who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might not 
complain of her blufhing, was ready to {peak. Sidney, L. il. 

15- To extract. 

Spirits, by diftillations, may be drawn out of vegetable 

juices, which fhall fame and fume of themfelves. Cheyne. 
16. To procure as an agent caufe. 

When he finds the hardíhip of flavery outweigh the value 
of hfe, ’tis in his power, by refitting his mafter, to draw on 
himfelf death. Locke. 

#7. To produce or bring as an efficient caufe. 
Have they invented tones to win 

The women, and make them draw in 

The men, as Indians with a fema'e 

Tame elephant inveigle the male? Hudibras, p.i. cant. 2. 

Religion will requite all the honour we can do it, by the 
Bleffings it will draw down upon us. Tillotfon. 

Our voluntary actions are the precedent caufcs of good and 
evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us. Leche. 

What would a man value acres of excellent land, ready 
cultivated, and well ftocked too with cattle, where he had no 
hopes of commerce with other parts of the world to draw 

money to him, by the fale of the product of the ifland. Locke. 

Thofe elucidations have given rife or increale to his doubts, 
and drawn obfcurity upon places of fcripture. Locke. 

His fword ne’er fell but on the guilty head ; 
Oppreffion, tyranny, and pow’r ufurp’d, 
Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon’em. ddif. Cato. 
18. Te convey fecretly. 

The liers in wait draw themfelves along. Judg. xx. 37. 

In procefs of time, and as their people increafed, they drew 
themfelves more weiterly towards the Red fea. 

Rakeigh’s Hiftory of the World. 
19. To protract ; to lengthen. 
Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the fudden? 

How long her face is drawn? how pale fhe looks, 

And of an earthly cold? Obferve her eyes! Shak. H. VIII. 

If we fhall meet again with more delight, 

Then draw my life in length; let me fuftain, 

In hopes of his embrace, the worft of pain. Dryden's Æn. 

In fome fimiles men draw their comparifons into minute 
particulars of no importance. Felton on the Clafficks. 

20. To utter lingeringly. 
The brand amid’ the flaming fuel thrown, 

Or drew, or feem’d to draw, a dying groan. 

zt. To reprefent by picture; or in fancy. 
I do arm myfelf 

To welcome the condition of the time; 

Which cannot look more hideoufly on me, 

Than I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

With his other hand, thus o'er his brow, 

He falls to fuch perufal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Shake peare’s Hamlet. 
Draw the whole world expecting who fhould reign, 
After this combat, o’er the conquer’d main, Waller. 

From the foft affaults of love 

Poets and painters never are fecure: 

Can I, untouchd, the feir one’s paffions move, 

Or thou draw beaty, and not feel its pow’r ? 

22. To form a reprefentation. 

The empcror one day took up a pencil which fell from the 
hand of Titian, who was thea drawing his piture ; and upon 
the compliment which Titian niade him on that occafion, he 
faid, Titian deferves to be ferved by Cæfar. Dryden's Dufref. 

23. To derive; to have from fome original caufe or donor. 
Shall freeborn men, in humble awe, 
Submit to fervile fhame ; 4 


Dryd. Fables. 


Prior. 
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Who from confent and cuftom draw 
ak he fame right to be rul’d by law, 
Which kings pretend to reign ? Dryden. 
_ Several wits entered into commerce with the' Egyptians, and 
from them drew the rudiments of fciences. 7 Temple. 
24. To deduce as from poftulates ; 
From the events and revolutions of thefe governments are 
drawn the ufual inftru&ion of princes and ftatefmen. Temple. 
25. To imply; to produce as a confequential inference. 
What fhews the force of the inference but a view of all 


the intermediate ideas that draw in the conclufion, or propo- 

fition inferred. Locke, 
26. Toallure; to entice. 

Pll raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the ftrength of their illufion, 
Shall draw him on to his contufion. Shake/peare’s Macheth, 
We have drawn them from the city. Fo: vili. 6. 
Draw me not away with the wicked. Pf. xxviii. 3. 
Having the art, by empty promifes and threats, to draw’ 
others to his purpofe. Hayward. 

_ Uhe Spaniards, that were in the town, had fo good memo- 

ries of their loffes in their former fallies, as the confidence of 

an army, which came for thcir deliverance, could not draw 
them forth again. Bacon's War with Spain. 
27. To lead as a motive. 
Your way is fhorter ; 
My purpofes do drew me much about. Sh. Ant. and Cleop, 

{Æneas wond’ring ftood, then afk’d the caufe 
Which to the ftream the crowding people draws. Dryden. 
28. To perfuade to follow. 

The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods ; 
Since nought fo ftockifh, hard, and full of rage, 
But mufick, for the time, doth change his nature. Shakefp. 
Lo induce; to perfuade. 
The Englith lords, to ftrengthen their parties, did ally 
them(elves with the Irith, and drew them in to dwell among 
them, and gave their children to be foftered by them. Davies. 
Their beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to draw 
or deter their imitation than difcourfes. Locke. 
30. To win; to gain: a metaphor from cards. 

This feems a fair deferving, and muft draw me 
That which my father lofes. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
To receive; to take up. 

For thy three thoufand ducats here is fix. 

—If every ducat in fix thoufand ducats 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, I would have my bond. Shake/p. 
To extort; to force. 
So fad an object, and fo well exprefs’d, 
Drew fighs and groans from the griev’d hero’s breaft. Dryd, 
Can you e’er forget 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleffings, 
Which you drew from him in your laft farewel? Add. Cate. 
To wreft ; to diftort. 
I with that both you and others would ceafe 
the Scriptures to your funtafies and affe@tions. 
34. To compofe; to form in writing. 
In the mean time I will draw a bill of properties, fuch as 
our play wants.. Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Shakef: Merch. of Venice. 
The report is not unartfully drawn, in the {pirit of a 
plcader, who can find the moft plaufible topicks. Swift. 
Shall Ward draw contra¢ts with a ftatefman’s {kill ? Pere. 
35- To withdraw from judicial notice. 
Go, wath thy face, and draw thy action: come, thou muft 
not be in this humour with me. Shake/peare. 
36. To evifcerate ; to embowel. i 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 
And from your eels their flimy fub{lance wipe. King’s Cook. 
37- To Draw in, To apply to any purpofe by diftortion or 
violence. 
A difpute, where every little ftraw is laid hold on, and 
every thing that can but be drawn in any way, to give colour 
to the argument, is advanced with oftentation. 


29. 


3x 


32. 


53: 
from drawing 
Wiitzifte. 


Lecke. 
38. To Draw in. Tocontraćt; to pull back. 
_ Now, iporting mufe, draw in the flowing reins; 
Leave the clear ftreams awhile for funny plains. Gay. 


39: To Draw in. To inveigle; to intite. 

It was the proftitute faith of faithlefs milereants that drew 

them zn, and deceived them. South's Sermons. 
40. To Draw of. To extra& by diftillation. 

Authors, who have thus drawn off the (pirits of their 
thoughts, fhould lie ftill for fome time, ’till their minds have 
gathered frefh ftrength, and by reading, reflection, and con- 
verfation, laid in a new ftock of clegancies, fentiments, and 
images of Nature. Addifon's Freeholder, NY, 40. 

41. To drain gut by a vent. 

Stop your veffel, andhave a little vent-hole ftopped with a 
Ipill, which, never allow to be pulled out ’til! you draw off a 
great quantity. Mortimer's Huftandry, 

42. To Draw cf. To withdraw; to abftraa. i 


It 
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It draws mens minds off from the bitternefs of party. Add 
43. To Draw on. To occafion; to invite. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence draws 

on, or his praétices procured, he levied a fubfidy.  Ldayward. 
44. To Draw on. ‘To caufe; to bring by degrees. 

The examination of the fubtile matter would draw on the 
confideration of the nice controverfies that perplex philo- 
fophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

45. To Draw over. Toraife in a fill. 

Í took reétified oil of vitriol, and by degrees mixed with it 
effential oil of wormwood, drawn over with water in a 
limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

46. To Draw over. To perfuade to revolt; tu induce to 
change a party. 

Some might be brought into his interefts by money, others 
drawn over by fear. Addifon on the State of the War. 

One of differing fentiments would have drawn Luther over 
to his party. ` Atterbury. 

47. To Draw out. To protract ; to lengthen. 
He muft not only die the death, 

But thy unkindnefs fhall his ceath draw out 

To ling ring fufferance. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and planting into 
two books, which Hefiod has difpatched in half a one. Addi/. 

48. To Draw out. To extra; to pump out by infinuation. 
Philoclea found her, and, to draw cut more, faid fhe, I 
have often wondered how fuch excellencies could be. Sydney. 
49. To Draw out. Vo call to action; to detach for fervice ; 
to range. 
Draw out a file, pick man by man, 
Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death. Dryden. 
Th’ Arcadian king 

And Trojan youth the fame oblations bring: 

Next of his men, and fhips, he makes review, 

Draws out the beft and ableft of the crew. Drydens Zin. 

50. To range in battle. 

Let him defire his fuperior officer, that the next time he is 

drawn out the challenger may be pofted near him. Collier. 
51. JoDraw up. To form inorder of battle. 

The lord Bernard, with the king’s troops, feeing there was 
no enemy left on that fidc, drew up in a large field oppofite 
to the bridge. Clarendon, b. viii. 

So Muley-Zeydan found us 
Drawn up in battle to receive the charge. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 
52. To Draw up. To form in writing; to contrive. 

To make a fketch, or amore perfect model of a picture, is, 
in the language of poets, to draw up the fcenary of a play. Dry. 

A paper might be drawn up, and figned by two or three 
hundred principal gentlemen. Swift. 

To Draw. v.n. 
1. To perform the office of a beaft of draught. 

An heifer which hath not been wrought with, and which 
hath not drawn in the yoke. Deutr. xxi. 3. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok`d, 
May draw with you. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
2. To act as a weight. 

They fhould keep a watch upon the particular bias in their 

minds, that it may not draw too much. Addifen’s Speéfator. 
3. To contract ; to fhrink. 

I have not yet found certainly, that the water itfelf, by 
mixture of afhes, or dult, will fhrink or draw into lefs 
room. Bacons Natural Hiffory, N°. 34. 

4. To advance; to move; to make progreflion. 
Draw ye near hither all the chicf of the people. 1 Sa. xiv. 
He cndcd; and th’ archangel foon drew nigh, 

Not in his fhape ccleftial, but as man 

Clad to mect man. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. 238. 

Ambitious meteors ! how willing they are to fet themfelves 
upon the wing, taking every occafion of drawing upward to 
the fun. Dryden’s Don Seba/tian. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, 

Whom from the fhore the furly boatman faw, 

Obferv’d their paflage through the fhady wood, 

And mark’d their near approaches to the flood. Dryden. 

And now I faint with grief; my fate draws nigh: 

In all the pride of bloomimg youth I dic. Addi/:n’s Ovid. 

g. To draw a fword. 
For his fake 
Did I expofe myfelf, pure; for his love 

Drew to defend him, when he was befet. $h. Twelfth Night. 

6. To practife the act of delineation. 

So much infight into perfpective, and fkill in drawing, as 

will enable him to reprefent tolerably on paper any thing he 


fees, fhouid be got. Locke. 
7. To take a card out of the pack; to take a lot. 
He has drawn a black, and {miles. Dryden. 


8. To make a fore run by attraction. 
g. To retire; to retreat a little. 
They returned to the camp where the king was, and the 
Scots drew a little back to a more convenient polt for their 
refidence. Clarendon, b, ii. 
10. To Draw off. To retire; to retreat. 
When the engagement proves unlucky, the way is to drew 


off by degrees, and not to come to an open rupture. Collier, 
11. To Draw on. To advance; to approach. 
The fatal day draws on, when I muf fall. 
12. To Draw up. To form troops into regular order. 
Draw. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The aét of drawing. 
2. The lot or chance drawn. 
DRAWBACK. n. f. [draw and back.) 
ready payment, or any other reafon. 
In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent; ; 
Whatever they give me, I muft be content. * “Swift. 
DRA'WRRIDGE. x. f. [draw and bridge.] A bridge made to 
be lifted up, to hinder or admit communication at pleafure. 
Half the buildings were raifed on the continent, and the 
other half on an ifland, continued together by a drawbridge. 
Carcw’s Survey of Cornwal. 


Dryden. 


Money paid ‘back for 


Dra’wer. n.f. [from draw.] 
1, One employed in procuring water from the well. 
From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
water. Deutr. xxix. I1- 
2. One whofe bufinefs is to draw liquors from the cafk. 
To drive away the time ’till Falftaff comes, I pray thee do 
thou ftand in fome bye room, whilc I queftion my puny 


drawer to what end he gave me the fugar. Shake/p. Henry 1V ~ 


Let the drawers be ready with wine and freth glafles ; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muft be 

ty’d. Ben. “Fibnfon's Tavern Academy. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, and 
makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen at home, know 
he is not to be provoked. . Tatler, N°. 61. 

3. That which has the power of attraction. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we fay beauty is attractive, 

becaufe phyficians obferve that fire is a great drawer. Swift. 
4. A box in a cafe, out of which it is drawn at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whofe faculties he has as little knowledge, cr apprekenfion, as 
a worm, fhut up in one drawer of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes 
or underftanding of a man. Locke. 

We will fuppofe the China dithes taken off, and a drawer 
of medals fupplying their room. Addifon on Medals. 

gç. [In the plural.] The lower part of a man’s drefs. 

The Maltefe harden the bodies of their children, and récon- 
cile them to the heat, by making them go ftark naked, with- 
out fhirt or drawers, ’till they are ten years old. Locke. 

Dra’wine. n. f. [from draw.] Delineation; reprefentation. 
They random drawings from your fheets fhall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope's Epifiles. 
Dra‘wincroom. n.f. [draw and room. ] 
1. The room in which company aflembles at court. 

What you heard of the words fpoken of you in the drawrng- 
room was not true: the fayings of princes are generally as ill 
related as the fayings of wits. Pote. 

2. The company affembled there. 
Drawn. [participle from draw. ] 
An army was drawn together of near fix thoufand horfe. C/a. 
So lofty was the pile a Parthian bow, 
With vigour drawn, muft put the fhaft below. Dryd. Fab. 
1. Equal; where each party takes his own ftake. 
If we make a drawn game of it, or procure but moderate 
advantages, every Britifh heart muft tremble. Addifon. 
2. With a fword drawn. 
What, art thou drawn among thofe heartlefs hinds ? Shak. 
3. Open; put afide, or unclofed. 
A curtain drawn, prefented to our view 
A town heficy’d. Dryden’s Tyran. Love. 
4. Evifcerated. 

There’s no more faith in thee than in a ftoned prune; no 

more truth in thee than in a drawn fox. Shakejp. 
5. Induced as from fome motive. 

The Irifh will better be drawn to the Englifh, than the Eng- 
lith to the Irifh government. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

As this friendfhip was drawn together by fear on both fides, 
fo it was not like to be more durable than was the fear. Hayw. 

Dra'wwe Lt. n. f. [draw and weli.) A deep well; a well out 
of which water is drawn by a iong cord. 

The firft conceit, tending to a watch, was a drawrteell : the 
people of old were wont only to let down a pitcher with a 
handcord, for as much water as they could eafily pull up. Grew. 

To Drawt. v.n. [from draw} To utter any thing in a 
flow driveling way. 
Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Through the long heavy page drawl on. Pope's Dunciad. 
DRAY. )n./. [cpaz, Saxon.] The car on which beer 
DRAVYCART. § is carried. 
Let him be brought into the field of election upon his dray- 
cart, and I will mect him there in a triumphant chariot. Addi. 
When dra;s bound high, then never crofs behind, 
Where bubbling yeft is blown by gufts of wind Gay's Triv. 
DRA'YHORSE. n. j. [dray and korfje] A horfe which draws a 
dray. 

This truth is illuftrated by a difcourfe on the nature of the 

elephant and the drayh:r/e. Tatler, N°. 60. 


DRA'Y MAN. 
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Dra'yMan, n”. f. [dray and man.) One that attends a dray or 
* cart. 
A brace of, draymen bid God {peed him well, 
And had the tribute of his fupple knee. Shakefpeare. 
Have not coblers, dravmen. and mechanicks governed as 
well as preached? Nay, have not they by preaching come to 
govern? South's Sermons. 
DRrA'YPLOUGH. n. f. [dray and plough.} A plough of a parti- 
cular kind. A 
The drayplough is the beft plough in Winter for miry 
clays. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Dra‘zex. n.f. [ perhaps corrupted from drofjel, the fcum or 
drofs of human nature; or from drfleffe, French, a whore.] 
A low, mean, worthlefs wretch. 
As the devil ufes witches, 
To be their cully for a fpace, 
That, when the time’s expir’d, the drazels 
For ever may become his vaflals. Hudibras, $- lil. cant. r. 
DREAD. n.f. [onav, Saxon. ] 
1. Fear; terrour; affright. 
Think’ft thou that duty fhall have dread to {peak, 
When pow’ to flatt'ry bows? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shake/p. King Lear. 
But was ever any wicked man free from the ftings of a 
guilty confcience, from the fecret dread of divine difpleafure, 
and of the vengeance of another world? Til otfon, Serm. 4. 
1f our fears can be awakened with the dread of evil, he has 
armed his laws with the terrour of eternal mifery. Rogers. 
2. Habitual fcar ; awe. 
The fear of you, and the dread of you, fhall be upon every 
beaft of the ‘earth. Gen. ix. 2. 
3. The perfon or thing feared; the caufe of fear. 
To thee, of all our good the facred {pring 5 
To thee, our deareft dread; to thee, our folter king. Prior. 
Dreap. adj. [bnæv, Saxon ] 
t. Terrible; frightful. 
That e’er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 
On yond’ proud man, fhould take it off again 
With words of footh! Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
_ It cannot be, but thou haft murther’d him: 
So fhould a murtherer look, fo dread, fo grim. Shake/peare. 
To be expes'd againft the warring winds? 
To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder. Shake/p. 
Amaze 
Be fure, and terrour, feiz’d the rebel hoft, 
When, coming towards them, fo dread they faw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d. Milt. P. Lof. 
2. Awful; venerable in the higheft degree. 
Thou, attended glorioufly from heav’n, 
Shalt in the fky appear, and from thee fend 
The fummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton's Paradife Loff, b.iii. 1. 323. 
From this defcent 
Celeftial virtues rifing, will appear 
= More glorious and more dread than from no fall. Milton. 
3. This feems to be the meaning of that controverted phrafe 
dread majefly. Some of the old aéts of parliament are faid 
in the preface to be metuendtffimi regis, our dread fovereign’s. 
To DREAD. v. a. [from the noun.] To fear in an exceffive 
decree. x 
You may defpife that which terrifies others, and which yet 
all, even thofe who moft dread it, muft in a little time en- 


counter. Wake. 
To Drean. v.n. To be in fear. 7 
Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut. i. 8. 


DRE'ADER. n. f. [from dread.] One that lives in fear. 

I have fulpended much of my pity towards the great 

_ dreaders cf popery. Sw: ft. 

Dre’aoevt, n.f. (dread and full.) Terrible; frightful; for- 
midable. 

Thy love, ftill arm’d with fate, 

i Is dreadful as thy hate. , Grayville. 

Drt ApFurNeEss. n. f. [from dreadful.) Terriblenefs; fright- 
fulnefs. 

It may juftly ferve for matter of extreme terrour to the 
wicked, whether they regard the dreadfulne/s of the day in 
which they fhall be tried, or the quality of the judge by whom 
they are to be tried. Hakewill on Providence. 

DRE ADFULLY. adv. [from dreadful.] Terribly; frightfully. 
Not fharp revenge, nor hell itfelf can find 

A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 

Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. Dryden. 
 Darantesness. n.f. [from dreadlefs.] Fearlefnefs ; intre- 
pidity 5 undauntednefs. 
 Zelinane, to whom danger then was a caufe of dreadle/ne/s, 
all the compofition of her elements being nothing but tery, 
with fwiftnels of delire crofled him. _ Sidney. 
| [DRE ADLFSS, adj. [from dread.) Fearlefs; unaffrighted; in- 
treptd ; unfhaken; undaunted; free from terrour. 
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Dread’e/s, faid he, that fhall I foon declare ; 
It was complain’d, that thou had’ft done great tort 
Unto an aged woman. Fairy Queen, b.ii. cant. 5. /tan.27. 
All night the dyeadie/s angel, unpurfu’d, 
Through heav’n’s wide champaign held his way. . Milton. 
DREAM. n. f. [droom, Dutch. ‘This word is derived by Aeric 
Cafaubon, with more ingenuity than truth, from deapa 12 Ciu, 
the comedy of life; dreams being, as plays are, a reprefentation 
of fomething which does not really happen. ‘This conceit 
Funius has enlarged by quoting an epigram. 
Eann was ò BV p warynoy sade mais 
Thv oradh» piTadi, A Qizi raç buwag. 
1. A phantafm of fleep; the thoughts of a fleeping man. 
We eat our meat in fear, and fleep 
In the affli€tion of thofe terrible dreams 
That fhake us nightly. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; 


Anthol. 


Or, fhipwreck'd, labour to fome diftant fhore. Dryden. 
Glorious dreams ftand ready to reftore 
The pleafing fhapes of all you faw before: Dryden. 


2. An idle fancy; a wild conceit; a groundlefs fufpicion. 
Let him keep 

A hundred knights yes, that on ev'ry dream, 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diflike, 

He may enguard his dotage, Shukefpeare’s King Lear: 

To -DRrFaM. v.n. preter. dreamed, or dreamt. [from the noun. ] 
1. To have the reprefentation of fomething in fleep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilit the outward fenfes 
are ftopped, fo that they receive not outward objects with 
their ufual quicknefs, in the mind; not fuggefted by any ex- 
tenal objects, or known occafion, nor under the rule or con- 
duct of the underftanding. Locke, 

I have long dream’d of fuch a kind of man, 
But, being awake, I do defpife my dream. Shakef. H. IV. 
I have nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfelf and me: 

We have been down together in my fleep, 

Unbuckling helms, fifting each other’s throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. — Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and boundlefs 
plain. Tater, N°. 81. 

2. To think; to imagine. 
Thefe boys know little they are fons to th’ king, 

Nor Cymbeline dreaws that they are alive. Shak. Cymbeline. 

He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought that firft orb 
more than a tranfient cruft. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

He little dreamd how nigh he was to care, 
* Till treach’rous fortune caught him in the fnare. Dryden. 
3. To think idly. 

They dream on in a conftant courfe of reading, but not 
digefting. Locke. 

I began to dream of nothing lefs than the immortality of 
my work. Smith, 

3- To be fluggifh ; to idle. 
Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a noble day? Dryd. All for Love. 
To Dream. v.a. To fee in a dream. 
The Macedon, by Jove’s decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolomey. 
At length in fleep their bodies they compofe, 
And dreamt the future fight, and carly rofe. Dryden’s Fab. 
DRE'AMER. n.f. [from dream. ] 
1. One who has dreams ; one who has fancies in his fleep. 
The vifion faid, and vanifh’d from his fight 5 
The dreamer waken’d in a mortal fright. Dryden. 
If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing heat of a 
glafs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowfy 
man’s fancy, by putting his head into it, he may perhaps be 
wakened into a certainty. Locke. 
2. An idle fanciful man; a vifionary. 
Sometime he angers me, 
With telling of the moldwarp, and the ant, 
Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. Shakef. Henry IV: 
3- A mope; a man loft in wild imagination; a reveur. 
The man of fenfe his meat devours, 
But only fmells the peel and flow’rs 5 
And he muft be an idle dreamer, 
Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the ftreamcr. 
4. A fluggard; an idler. 
Dre’amess. adj. {from drea.n.]} Without dreams. 
The favages of mount Atlas, in Barbary, were reported to 
be both namelefs and drcamle/s. Camden's Remains. 
Deear. adj. {epeomiz, Saxon, dreary.] Mournful; difmal; 
forrowful. 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying found i 
Affrights the famens at their fervice quaint. Milton. 
DRE’/ARIHEAD. n.f. [from areary.] Horrour; difmalnefs: 
a word now no longer in ufe. 
That fhortly trom the fhape of womanhed, 

Such as fhe was when Pallas ihe attempted, 
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She grew to hideous fhape of drearihead, 
Pined with grief of folly late repented. 
DRE'ARIMENT. n.f. [from dreary. ] 
1. Sorrow ; difmalnefs; melancholy. 
I teach the woods and waters to lafnent 

Your doleful dreariment, Spenjer’s Epithalamium. 

2. Horrour; dread; terrour. This word is now ebfolete. 
Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent; 

Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly food, 

Inroll’d in flames and fmould’ring dreariment. Fairy Queen. 

DREARY. adj. [opeopiz, Saxon. ] 
Y. Sorrowful; diftrefsful. 
The meflenger of death, the ghaftly owl, 

With dreary fhrieks did alfo yell ; 

And hungry wolves continually did howl 

At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. Fairy Queen. 

2. Gloomy ; difmal ; horrid. 
Obfcure they went through dreary fhades, that led 
Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden, Æn. 6. 
Towns, forefts, herds and men promifcuous drown’d, 
With one great death deform the dreary ground. Prior. 
DREDGE. 2. /- [To dretch, in Chaucer, is to delay ; perhaps a 
net fo often ftopped may be called from this} A kind of 
net. 

For oyfters, befides gathering by hand, at a great ebb, they 
have a peculiar dredge; which is a thick {trong net, faftened 
to three {pills of iron, and drawn at the boat’s ftern, gathering 
whatfoever it meeteth lying in the bottom of the water. Carew. 

To DREDGE. v.a. [from the noun.] To gather with a 


Spenfer. 


dredge. 
The oyfters dredged in the Lyne, find a welcome accep- 
tance. Carew. 


DREDGER. n.f. [from dredge.] One who fifhes with a dredge. 

DRE'GGINESS. n.f. [fiom dreggy.] Fulnefs of dregs or lees; 
foulnefs; muddinefs; feculence. 

Dre’ccisn. adj. [from dregs.] Foul with lees; feculent. 

To give a ftrong tafte to this dreggi/h liquor, they fling in 
an incredible deal of broom or hops, whereby fmall beer is 
rendered equal in mifchief to ftrong. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Dre’ccy. adj. [from dregs.) Containing dregs; confifting of 
dregs; muddy ; feculent. 
Thefe num’rous veins, fuch is the curious frame, 

Receive the pure infinuating ftream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 

To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit. Blackm. Creat. 

Ripe grapes, being moderately prefled, their juice may, 
without much dreggy matter, be {queezed out. Boyle. 

DREGS. n. f: [dnerzen, Saxon; dreggian, Iflandick.] 
1. The fediment of liquors; the lees; the grounds; the fecu- 
lence. 
Fain would we make him author of the wine, 


If for the dregs we could fome other blame. Davies. 
They often tread deftruction’s horrid path, 

And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. Sandys, 
We from the dregs of life think to receive, 

What the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryden. 
Such run on poets in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and fqueezings of the brain. Pope. 


2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 

The king by this journey purged a little the dregs and 
leaven of the northern people, that were before in no good 
aftections towards him. Bacon. 

3. Drofs; fweepings; refufe. 
Heav’n’s favourite thou, for better fate’s defign’d, 

Than we the dregs and rubbifh of mankind. Drydens Fu. 

What difidence we muft be under, whether God will re- 
gard our facrifice, when we have nothing to offer him but 
the dregs and refufe of life, the days of loathing and fatiety, 
and the years in which we have no pleafure. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Drein. v. n. [See Drain.] To empty. 

I am fure I can fith it out of her: fhe is the fluice of her 
lady’s fecrets: ’tis but fetting her mill agoing, and I can drein 
her of them all. Congreve’s Old Batchebor. 

Tis drein'd and empty’d of its poifon now; 

A cordial draught. 

To DRENCH. v. a. [dnencan, Saxon.] 
1. To wafh; to foak; to fteep. 
In fwinifh fleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Our garments being as they were drenched in the fea, hold 
notwithftanding their frefhnefs and glofles, being rather new- 
dy’d than ftain’d with falt water. Shake/peare’s Tempe/t. 

To-day deep thoughts learn with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Milton's Sam. 
Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain; 
Their moifture has already drench'd the plain. Dryd. Virgil. 
z. To faturate with drink er moifture: in an ill fenfe. 
Too oft, alas! has mutual hatred drench’ d 
Our fwords in native blood. 
3. To phyfick by violence. 
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If any of your cattle are infected, f{peedily let both fick 2nd 
well blood, and drench them. Mortimer’s Husbanitr9. 
Drencu. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A draught; a fwill: by way of abhorrence or contempt. 
Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ftill, 
That in our proper motion we afccnd. Avilton’s Par. Loft. 
2. Phyfick for a brute. 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a fick horfe, $e 
compofed of feveral drugs in a liquid form. — /arrier’s Dutt. 

Harry, fays fhe, how many haft thou kill’d to-day ? Give 
my roan horfe a drench, faysshe; and anfwers, fourteen, an 
hour after. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

A drench of wine has with fuccefs been us’d, 
And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus’d. Dryden. 
3. Phyfick that muft be given by violence. 

Their counfels are more like a drench, that muft be poured 
down, than a draught which might be leifurely drank, if I 
liked it. King Charles. 

4. A channel of water. 
Dre'NCHER. n.f. [from drench. ] 
1, One that dips or fteeps any thing. 
2. One that gives phyfick by force. . Dit. 
DRENT. farticiple. Probably corrupted from drenched, to make 
a proverbial rhyme, brent or burnt. 
What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee, 
In danger rather to be drent than brent? Fairy Queen, b. il. 
To DRESS. v.a. [dreffer, French. ] 
1. To clothe ; to inveft with cloaths. . 
The firft requeft ? 
He made, was, like his brothers to be dre/s’@ ; 
And, as his birth requir’d, above the reft. Dryden. $ 
2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. 

Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufly ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed; for then they paint and {mile, and dre/s 
themfelves up in tinfel and glafs gems and counterfeit ima- 
gery. Taylour. 

Few admir’d the native red and white, 

’Till poets dre/:’d them up to charm the fight. Dryd. Epi/tles. 

Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels only, when dreffed out, 
about the value of three hundred twenty-two thoufand nine 
hundred and fixteen pounds thirteen fhillings and four pence. 

Arbuthnot on Coin-. 
3. Toadorn; todeck; to embellifh; to furnith. 

Where was a fine room in the middle of the houfe, hand- 
fomely dreffed up, for the commiffioners'to fit in.  Clarendcn. 

Skill is ufed in dreffing up power with all the fplendour ab- 
folutenefs can add to it. Locke. 

The mind lofes its natural relifh of real truth, and is re- 
conciled infenfibly to any thing that can be dreffed up, into 
any feint appearance of it. ‘Locke. 

4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 
In time of my ficknefs another chirurgeon dreffed her. ifem. 
5. Tocurry; to rub. 
Our infirmities are fo many, that we are forced to drefs 
and tend horfes and affes, that they may help our needs. Taylor. 
Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed, 
Stood ready, fhining all, and {moothly @re/s'd. Dryd. Zn. 
6. To rectify; to adjuft. 
Adam! well may we labour ftill to dre/s 
This garden; ftill to tend plant, herb, and flow’r, 
7. To prepare for any purpofe. 

In Orkney they dre/s their leather with roots of tormentil, 

inftead of bark. Mortimcr’s Husbandry, 
8. To trim; to fit any thing for ready ufe. 

When he drefeth the lamps he fhall burn incenfe. Ex. xxx. 

When you drefs your young hops, cut away roots or 
{prigs. Martimer’s Bufbandry. 

9. To prepare victuals for the table. 
Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to dre/s 

For his fat grandfire fome delicious mefs, 

In feeding high his tutor will furpafs, 

An heir apparent of the’gourmand race. 

Dress. n.f. [from the verb. } 
t. Cloaths; garment; habit. 

Dreffes \aughed at in our forefathers wardrobes or pictures, 
when, by the circulation of time and vanity, they are brought 
about, we think becoming. Government of the Tongue. 

A robe obfcene was o'er his fhoulders thrown, 
A dre/s by fates and furies worn alone. Pope's Statius. 
2. Splendid cloaths ; habit of ceremony. 
Full drefs creates dignity, augitients cenfcionfnels, and 


Dryden. 


keeps at diftance an encroacher. Clariffa. 
3. The fkill of adjufting drefs. 
The men of pleafure, dre/s, and gallantry. Pope. 


Dre'sser. 2. f. [from dre/s.] 
1, One employed in putting on the cloaths and adorning the 
perfyn of another. 
She hurries all her hand-maids to the tafk ; 
Her head alone will twenty drefers afk, — Dryder’?s Fuvenal. 
‘2. One 
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2, One employed in regulating, ‘trimming, or adjufting any 
“thing. 
Seid he unto the refer of his vineyard, Behold, thefe three 
years I come feeking fruit on this Ag-trce, and find none. Luke. 
e3; The bench in a kitchen on which meat is dreft or prepared for 
the table. 
’Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat: 
What dogs are thefe? Where is the rafcal cook ? 
How durft you, villains, bring it from the dreffer, 


And ferve it thus to me that love it not? Shake/peare. 
A mapple dreffer in her hall fhe had, 
On which full many a flender meal fhe made. Dryden. 


When you take down difhes, tip a dozen upon the dreffer. 
Swifts Directions to the Cook. 
Dae'ssinc. 1.f. [from dref] The application made to a 
fore. 
The fecond day after we took off the drefings, and found 
an efchar-made by the catheretick. Wifeman on Tumours. 
Dre’ssinGRoom. n. f. [drefs and room.} The room in which 
clothes are put on. 
Latin books might be found every day in his dreffingroom, if 
. it were carefully fearched. Swift. 
Drest. part. [from dref.) j 
> In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin are 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. Addif. Ovid. 
_ To Drie. v.a. [contracted from dribble.] To crop; to cut 
f - off; todefalcate. A cant word. 
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Merchants gains come fhort of half the mart; l 

For he who drives their bargains, dribs a part. Dryd. Fuv. 
To DRIBBLE. v. n. {This word feems to have come from 

drop by fucceffive alterations, fuch as are ufual in living lan- 
guages. Drop, drip, drippie, dribble, from thence drivel and 
driveler. Drip may indeed be the original word, from the 
” Danith drypp.} 
a. To fallin drops. 

Semilunar proceffes on the furface, owe their form to the 
- dribbling of water that paffed over it. Woodward on Foffils. 

‘A drebbling, difficulty, and a momentary fuppreffion of urine, 
‘may be ‘caufed by the ftone’s fhutting up the orifice of the 
- bladder. sai Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To fall weakly and flowly. 

_ Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 

Can pierce a compleat bofom. Shak, Meafure for Meafure: 
3. Tovflaver as a child or ideot. 
= To Drisexe. v.a. To throw down in drops. 

_ Let the cook follow with a ladle full of foup, and dribble 

it all the way up ftairs. Swifts Rules to Servants. 

VBLET. n. f. [from dribble] A {mall fum; odd money in 

aun... =. 
= ‘Twelve tong years of exile born, 

Twice twelve we number’d fince his bleft return : 
“So ftriétly wert thou juft to pay, 
© Evento the dribblet of a day. _ Dryden. 
Drw'er. n. f. [from dry.] That which has the quality of ab- 
+ forbing moifture ; a deficcative. 
_ There isa tale, that boiling of daify roots in milk, which 
__ it is certain are great driers, will make dogs little. Bacon. 
DRIFT. 2. f [from drive.) 
1. Force impellent; impulfe; overbearing influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paffion, will ftill follow 
= the impulfe of it, till fomething interpofe, and, by a ftronger 
= impulfe, turn him another way. South's Sermons. 
2. Violence; courfe. 
|. The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift, 
© Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearfuldrift. F. 9, 
3. Any thing driven at random. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 
_ An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
-~ And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became, 
| And crofs fome riv’let paflage did begin. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
4. Any thing driven or born along in a body. 
The ready racers ftand, 
‘Swift as on wings of wind up-borne they fly, 
_ And drifts of rifing duft involve the sky. Pepes Odvffey. 
5. A ftorm; a fhower. 
Our thunder from the South 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. Shak. K. John. 
6. A heap or ftratum of any matter thrown together by the 
wind ; as, a /nowdrift, a deep body of fnow. 
7- Tendency, or aim of aétion. 
© The particular drift of every af, proceeding eternally 
from Gow, we are not able to difcern; and therefore cannot 
-always give the proper and certain reafon of his works. Hoof. 
© Their drift’comes known, and they difcover’d are ; 
For fome, of many, will be falfe of courfe: Daniel’tC. War. 
8. Scope of a difcourfe. 
-The main drift of his book being to prove, that what is 
= true is impoffible to be falfe, he oppofes nobody. Tillot. Pref. 
_ + The drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our compaffion 
= towards the rebels. Adaifon. 
_ This by the ftile, the manner, and the drift, 
"T was thought could be the work of none but Swift. Swift. 
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To Dairr. o. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive; to urge along. l 

Snow no larger than fo many grains of fand, drifted with 
the wind in clouds from every plain. Ellis's Voyage. 

2. Thrown together on heaps. 

He wanders on 

From hill to dale, ftill more and more aftray, 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps.  Thom/on. 

To DRILL. v. a. [drillen, Dutch; piplian, Saxon, from pungh, 
through. ] 

1. To pierce any thing with a drill. 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed upon a flat 
board, which iron hath an hole punched a little way into it, 
to fet the blunt end of the fhank of the drill in, when you 
drill a hole. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

2. To perforate ; to bore; to pierce. 

My body through and through he dri/l’d, 
And Whacum by my fide lay kild. Hudibras, p. ii. can. 3 « 
Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles, 

And to th’ attraétive rays adapt their holes? Blackm. Creat. 

3. To makea hole. _ 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, thcy hold the 
drill-bone in their right hand ; but when they turn fmall work 
they hold the drill-bone in their left hand. JZoxon’s Mech. Ex. 

4. To delay ; to put off: in low phrafe. 

_ She has bubbled him out of his youth; fhe drilled him on 
to five and fifty, and fhe will drop him in his old age. Addifa. 

5. To draw from ftep to ftep. A low phrafe. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to dril/ him on from one lewdnefs to anothcr, by 
the fame arts they corrupt and fqueeze him. Souths Sermons. 

6. To drain; to draw flowly. ‘This fenfe wants better au- 
thority. 

Drill'd through the fandy ftratum every way, 

The waters with the fandy ftratum rife. Thomfows Autumn 

7. To range troops. An old cant word, 

The foe appear’d drawn up and drill'd, 

Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

DRILL. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1, An inftrument with which holes are bored. It is prefled hard 
again{t the thing bored, and turned round with a bow and 
ftring. 

The way of tempering fteel to make gravers, drills, and 
mechanical inftruments, we have taught artificers. Boyle. 

Drills are ufed for the making fuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ferve for; as a piece ef work that hath 
already its fhape, and muft have an hole or more made in it. 

Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

2. An ape; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a different inter- 
nal fpecifick conftitution between a changeling and a drill, 
when they agree in'fhape and want of reafon? Locke. 

3. A fmall dribbling brook. ‘This I have found no where elfe, 
and fufpeét it fhould berri. 

Springs through the pleafant meadows pour their drills, 

Which fnake-like glide between the bordering hills. Sands. 

To DRINK. v.n. preter. drant, or drunk; part. pafi. drunk, or 
drunken. [opincan, Saxon. ] 

1. To fwallow liquors; to quench thirft. 

Here, between the armies, 

Let’s drink together friendly, and embrace. Shak. Henry IV. 

She faid drink, and I will give thy camels drink alfo; fo I 
drank, and fhe made the camels drink alfo. Gen. xxiv. 46. 

He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 21. 

When delight is the only end, and refts in itfelf, and dwells 
there long, then eating and drinking is not a ferving of God, 
but an inordinate action. Taylor's Ru’e of living holy. 

2. To feaft ; to be entertained with liquors. 

We came to fight you. For my part, I am forry it is 
turned to a drinking. Shake[peare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To drink to excefs ; to be an habitual drunkard. A collo- 
quial phrafe. 

4. To Drink to. To falute in drinking; to invite to drink by 
drinking firft. 

I take your princely word for thofe redrefles. r 

—I gave it you, and will maintain my word ; 

And thereupon I drink unto your grace. Shake/p. Henay IV. 

5. To Drink to. To with well to in the a& of taking the 
cup. 


Give me fome wine; fill full: 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, | 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Sh. Mact, 
Vl drink to mafter Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes 
about London. Shakeffyare’s Henry IV. p.ii, 
To Drink. v.a. ve 
1. To fwallow: applied to liquids. 
He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water three days 
and three nights, 1 Sa. xxx. 12. 
We have drunken our water for money. Sam. v. 4. 
One man gives another a cup of poifon, a thing as terrible 
as death; but at the fame time he tells him that it is a cord alg 
and fo he drinks it off, and digs. South's Sermois. 
5 Alexander, 


Alexander, after he had arank up a cup of fourteen pints; 
was going to take another. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. To fuck-up ; ‘to abforb. 
__ The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, and emp- 
tied, becometh more porous, and grecdily drinketh in water. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. it. c. 5. 
Set rows of rofemary with flow’ring Rem, 
And let the purple vi’lets drink the ftream. Dryden’s Virgil. 
Brufh not thy {weeping fkirt too near the wall ; 
Thy heedlefs fleeve will drink the colour’d oil. Gay's Trivia. 
3- To take in by any inlet ; to hear; to fee. 
ı My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the found. Shate/p. 
Thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Phemius! let aéts of gods, and hero’s old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told, 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ ; 

Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filent joy. Pope's Ody/fey. 

I drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope. 
4. To act upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon pafty to dinner: come, gen- 
tlemen, I hope we fhall drink down all unkindrefs. Shake/p. 

In the compafs of fome years he will drown his health and 
his ftrength in his belly ; and, after all his drunken trophies, at 
length drink down himfelf too. South's Sermons. 

5. To make drunk. 
Benhadad was drinking himfelf drunk in the pavilions. 
1 Kings,xx. 16. 
Drink. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Liquor to be fwallowed, oppofed to meat. 
When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ftrong above compare, 
Whofe drink was only from the liquid brook! Milt. Agoniff. 
2. Liquor of any particular kind. 

We will give you rare and fleepy drinks. Sh. Winter's Tale. 

‘The juices of fruits are either watry or oily: I reckon 
among the watry all the fruits out of which drink is expreffed, 
as the grape, the apple, and the pear. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

O madnefs, to think ufe of ftrongeft wines, 
And ftrongeft drinks, our chief fupport of health! Milton. 
Thefe, when th’ allotted orb of time’s compleat, 

Are more commended than the labour’d drink. Phillips. 

Amoneft drinks, auftere wines are apt to occafion foul 
eruptions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dainkmoney. n. f. [drink and meney.] | Money given to 
buy liquor. 

Peg’s fervants were always afking for drinkmoney. Arbuthnot, 

DRI'NKABLE. adj. [from drink.] Potable; fuch as may be 
drank. 

Drinker. n. f. [from drink.] One that drinks to excefs; a 
drunkard. 

It were good for thofe that have moift brains, and are great 
drinkers, to take fume of lignum, aloes, rofemary, and frank- 
incenfe, about the full of the moon. Bacon’s Natural Hi/tory. 

The drinker and debauched perfon is the objedt of fcorn and 
contempt. South. 

The urine of hard drinkers afford a liquor extremely fetid, 
but no inflammable fpirit: what is inflammable ftays in the 
blood, and affects the brain. Great drinkers commonly die 
apoplectick. A: buthnet on Aliments, 

To DRIP. v.n. [d ippen, Dutch.] 
1. To fall in drops. 
2. To have drops falling from it. 
The foil, with fatt’ning moifture fill’d, 

Is cloath'd with grafs, and fruitful to be till’d ; 

Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 

Which dripping rocks, not rowling ftreams fupply. Dryden. 

The fineft fparks, and cleaneft beaux, 


Drip from the fhoulders to the toes. Prior. 
To Drip. v. a. 
1. To let fall in drops. 
Her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich fwain, 
Which from the thatch drips faft a fhower of rain. Swift. 


2. To drop fat in roafting. 
Let what was put into his belly, and what he drips, be his 
fauce. Walton's Angler. 
His offer’d entrails fhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. Dryd. Virgil. 
Daip. n.f. [fromthe verb.) That which falls in drops. 
Water may be procured for neceflary occafions from the 
heavens, by preferving the drips of the houfes. Mortimer. 
Dai'ppine. n. f. [from drip.] The fat which houfewives ga- 
ther from roaft meat, l 
Shews all her fecrets of houfekeeping ; 
For candles how fhe trucks her dripping. 
Dri'ppincpan. n. f. [drip and pan.] 
fat of roaft meat is caught. 
When the cook turns her back, throw fmoaking coals into 
the drippingpan. Swift. 


Swift. 
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Drirete. adj. [from drip.] This word is ufed fomewhere 
by Fairfax for weak, or rare ; dripple fhot. "A 
To DRIVE. v.a. preterite drove, anciently drave; part. pali. 
driven, or drove, [dreiban, Gothick ; bpian, Saxon; dryuen, 


Dutch.] -S 


1. To produce motion in any thing by violence. 
2. To force along by impetuous preflure. 
On helmets, helmets throng, f 
Shield prefs’d on fhield, and man drove man along. Pope. 
3. To expel by force from any place. 
Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a gen’rous rage refents his wounds. Dryden's Firg. 
His ignominious flight the victors boaft, i 
Beaux banifh beaux; and fwordknots fwordknots drive. Pope. 
4. To fend by force to any place. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Sh. M. W. of Win. 
Fate has driven ’em all 
Into the net. 
5. To force or urge in any dircétion. 
He ftocd and meafured the earth: he beheld, and drove 
afunder the nations. Heb. iii. 6. 
6. To impel to greater fpeed. 
7. To guide and regulate a carriage. > 
` He took off their chariot whecls, that they drove them 


Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 


heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 
8. To convey animals; to make animals march along under 
guidance. 7 


There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o'er 
The neighb’ting hill, and drive ’em to the fhore, Addifon. 
g. To clear any place by forcing away what is in it. 
We come not with defign of wafteful prey, 
To drive the country, force the {wains away. Dryden’sVirg. 
10. To force; to compel. 

He driven to difmount, threatned, if I did not the like, to 
do as much for my horfe as fortune had done for his. Sidney. 

They did not think that tyranny was thoroughly extin- 
guifhed, ’till they had driven one of their confuls to depart the 
city, againft whom they found not in the world what to ob- 
ject, faving only that his name was Tarquin. Hooker, b. iv. 

He was driven by the neceffities of times, more than led by 
his own difpofition to rigour. King Charles. 

113 To diftrefs ; to ftraiten. 
This kind of fpeech is in the manner of defperate men far 
' driven. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
12. To urge by violence, not kindnefs. 
He taught the gofpel rather than the law, 
And fore’d himfelf to drive; but lov’d to draw. 
13. To impel by influence of paffion. 

I drave my fuitor from his mad humour of love to a living 
humour of madnefs. Shakefpeare’s As you like ite 

Difcontents drave men into flidings. King Charles. 

Lord Cottington, being mafter of temper, and of the moft 
profound diffimulation, knew too well how to lead him into 
a miftake, and then drive him into choler. Clarendon. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul; where we 
may fee what drives men into a conjugal life: a little burning 
pufhes us more powerfully than greater pleafures in pro- 
fpect. Lecke. 

14. To urge; to prefs toa conclufion. 

The experiment of wood that fhineth in the dark, we have 
diligently driven and purfued ; the rather for that, of all things 
that give light here below, it is the moft durable, and hath 
leaft apparent motion, Bacons Natural Hiftory, N°. 352. 

We have thus the proper notions of the four elements, and 
both them and their qualities, driven up and refolved into 
their moft fimple principles. Dighy on Bodies. 

To drive the argument farther, let us inquire into the ob- 
vious defigns of this divine architect. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

The defign of thefe orators was to drive fome particular 
point, either the condemnation or acquittal. Swift. 

15. To carry on. 

As a farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, if he fit at 
a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade fo well, 
if he fit at great ufury. Bacon, Effay 42. 

The bees have common cities of their own, 

And common font, beneath one law they live, 


Dryden. 


And with one common ftock their traffick drive. Dryden: 
Your Pafimond a lawlefs bargain drove, 
The parent could not fell the daughter’s love. Dryden. 


The trade of life cannot be driven without partners. Collier. 
16. To purify by motion. 

The one’s in the plot, let him be never fo innocent; and 
the other is as white as the driven (now, let him be never fo 
criminal. L’Eftrange. 

17. To Drive out. ‘To expel. 

Tumults and their exciters drave mvfelf and many of both 
houfes out of thcir places. King Charles. 

As foon as they heard the name of Rofcetes, they forthwith 
drave out their governour, and received the Turks into the 
town, Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


Te 
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To Deive. v. n. 


1. To go as impelled by any external agent. 

The needle endeavours to cuntorm unto the meridian ; but 
being diltracted, drivet” that way where the greater and power- 
fuller part of the earth is placed. Brown’s Vuigar Errour's, b.ii. 

Love, fixt to one, {till fafe at anchor rides, 

And dares the tury of the winds and tides ; 

Rut lofing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 

It drives away at will, to every wave a fcorn. 

Nor with the riting ftorm would vainly ftrive ; 

But left the helm, and let the veflel drive. Dryden?s Ain, 

2. To rufh with violence. 
Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails, 

And rent the fhects. Dryden's din. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of fmoke, 

With gloomy pillars, cover all the place; 

Whofe little intervals of night are broke, 
By {parks that drive againft his facred face. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
Then with fo fwift an ebb the flood dreve backward, 
It flipt from underneath the fcaly herd. Dryd. All for Love. 
“The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 
T’ imbofs their hives in clufters. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
While thus he ftood, 
Perithous’ dart drove on, and nail’d him to the wood, Dryd. 
As a fhip, which winds and waves affail, 

Now with the current drives, now with the gale ; 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys 

The imperious tempeft, and th’ impetuous feas. Dryden. 

The wolves fcampered away, however, as hard as they 
could drive L’ Ejirange. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand, 

The moving fquadrons blacken all the ftrand. Popes Iliad. 

3. To pafs in a carriage. i 
There is a litter ready ; lay him in't, 
And drive tow’rd Dover, Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Thy flaming chariot wheels, that fhook 
- Heav’n’s everlafting frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou drow’? of warring angels difarray’d. Milt. Par. Loft. 
4. Totend to; to confider as the fcope and ultimate defign. 

Our firft apprchenfions are in{truéted in authors, which 
drive at thefe as the higheft elezancies which are but the fri- 
gidities of wit. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. Q. 


Dryden. 


found out the point he drives at. Locke. 

They look no further before them than the next line; 
whence it wilt inevitably follow, that they can drive to no 
Certain point, but ramble from one fubjećt to another. Dryd. 

We have done our work, and are come within view of the 
end that we have been driving at. Addifon on the War. 

5- To aim; to ftrike at with fury. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. Shake/. Hen. IV. 

At Auxur’s fhield he drove, and at the blow 
- __Both fhield and arm to ground together go. Dryden’s En. 
To DRIVEL. v. x. [from drip, dripple, dribble, drivel ] 
r. To flaver; to let the fpittle fall in drops, like a child, an 
ideot, or a dotard. 

l met with this Chremes, a driveling old fellow, lean, 
fhaking both of head and hands, already half earth, and yet 
then moft greedy of earth. Sidney, b. ii. 

No man could fpit from him, but would be forced to 
drivel like fome paralytick, or a fool. Grew’s Cofm. 

2. To be weak or foolith ; to dote. 
This driveling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling 
- up and down to hidchis bauble. Shakefp. Rom. and Fuliet. 
X T hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 
Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love ; 


Drive. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Slaver; moifture fhed from the mouth. 
Befides th’ eternal d» vel, that fupplies 
The dropping beard, from noftrils, mouth and eyes. Dryden. 
2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller. This fenfe is now out of ufe. 
What fool am J, to mingle that drivel’s {peeches among 
my noble thoughts. _ Sidney, b. ii. 
Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives, 
While ftill more wretch, more wicked he doth prove. Sidney. 
Darvecver. »./. [from drivel.) A fool; an ideot; a fla- 
vercr. 
T have heard the arranteft drivellers commended for thcir 


fhirewdnefs, even by men of tolerable judgment. Swift. 
Driven.  Participle of drive. 
They were driven forth from among men. Job xxx. 5. 


Drr'ver. x. f. [from «irive.] l 
1. The perfon or inftrument who gives any motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beafts. : 
He from the many-peopl’d city flies; 
Contemns their labours, and the driver’s cries. Sandys, 
The driver runs up to him immediately, and beats him 
almott to death. L Eftrange’s Fables. 
The multitude or commen rout, like a drove of fhcep, or 
an herd of men, may be managed by any noife or cry which 
their sriver fliall accuftom then to. South's Sermons, 


Vor. L 


s We cannot widely miftake his difcourfe, when we have . 


A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar.. 
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3. One who drives 4 carriage. 
Not the fierce driver with more fury lend3 
The founding lath, and, ere the {troke deicends; ! 
Low to the whcels his pliant body bends. Dryd.Virg. in. 
Ta DRIZZLE. v. a. [drifelen, German, to fhed dew.] ‘To 
fhed in {mall flow drops; as Winter rains. 
When the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew. Shake/peare. 
Though now this face of mine bc hid 
In fap-confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 


r 


Yet hath my night of life fome memory. Shakefpeare: 
To Dri‘zzre. v. n. To fall in fhort flow drops. 
And drizaling drops that often do redound, 

The firmeft flint doth in continuance wear. Spenfer. 


Her heart did melt in great compafiion, 
And drizzling tears did fhed for purc aftection. Fairy Queen. 
This day will pour down, 
If I conjeéture ought, no drizzling thow'r, 
But rattling ftorm of arrows barb’d with fire. Milton. 
The neighbouring mountains, by reafon of their ‘height, 
are more expofed to the dews and drizzling rains than any-of 
the adjacent parts. Addifin’s Remarks on Italy. 
Drizzry. adj. [from drizzle.] Sheding finall rain. 
This during Winter’s drizzly reign be done, 
"Till the new ram reccives th’ exalted fun. Dryden’s Virgil. 
DROIL. n. f. [by Junius underftood a contraction of drivel.] 
A drone; a fluggard. 
To Droit. v. n. To work fluggifhly and flowly; to plod. 
Let fuch vile vaffals, born to bafe vocation, 
Drudge in the world, and for their living droil, 
Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. Spenfer. 
We fec in all things how defuctude does contract and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things 
in which we are converfant: the drot/ing peafant fcarce thinks 
there is any world beyond his own village, or the neighbour- 
ing markets. Government of the Tongue. 
DROLL. n. f. [droler, French. } 
1. One whofe bufinefs is to raife mirth by petty tricks; a jefter ; 
a buffoon ; a jackpudding. 
As he was running home in all hafte, a droll takes him up 
by the way. L’Eftrange. 
Why, how now, Andrew ! cries his brother droll; 


To-day’s conceit, methinks, is fomething dull. Prior. 
Democritus, dear droll, revifit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy heighten’d mirth. Prior. 
2. A farce ; fomething exhibited to raife mirth. 
Some as juftly fame extols, 
For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls. Swift. 


To Dror. v.n. [drole French] To jeft; to play the 
buffoon. 

Such auguft defigns as infpire your inquiries ufed to be de- 
cided by drolling fantafticks, that have only wit enough to 
make others and themfelves ridiculous.  Géanv. Scepf. Pref. 

Men that will not be reafoned into their fenfes, may yet be 
laughed or drolled into them. L’Efrange, 

Let virtuofoes infult and defpife on, yet they never fhall be 
able to droll away nature. Seuth’s Sermons. 

Dro'LLERY. n.f. [from droll.) Idle jokes; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the Chriftians 

faith, and the atheifts drollery upon it. Governm. of the Tongue. 
Dro’mepary. n. f. [dromedare, Italian. ] 

A fort of camel fo called from its fwiftnefs, becaufe it is 
faid to travel a hundred miles a day, and fome affirm one hun- 
dred and fifty. Dromedaries are {maller than common camels, 
flenderer, and more nimble, and are of two kinds: one 
larger, with two {mall bunches, covered with hair, on its back 3 
the other lefler, with one hairy eminence, and more frequent- 
ly called camel: both are capable of great fatigue, and very 
ferviceable in the weftern parts of Afia, where they abound. 
Their hair is foft and fhorn: they have no fangs and fore- 
teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which are only covered with 
a flefhy fkin; and they are about feven feet and a half high, 
from the ground to the top of their heads. They drink much 
at a time, and are faid to difturb the water with their feet- 
They keep the water long in their ftomachs, which, as fome 
report, travellers in neceflity will open for the fake of the 
water contained in them. The ftomach of this animal is 
compofed of four ventricles; and in the fecond are feveral 
mouths, which open a paflage into twenty cavities, which 
ferve for confervatorics of water. Sce CAMEL. Calmet. 

Straw for the horfes and dromedaries brought they unto the 
place. 1 Kings iv. 28. 

DRONE. 2. f. [opoen, Saxon ] 
1. The bee which makes no honey, and is therefore driven out 
by the reft. 
The fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shatefpeare’s Henry V. 
Luxurious kings are to their people loit ; 
They live, like drones, upon the publick coft. Dryd. Auren. 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. Dryden's Virgil, 
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2. A fluggard; an idler. 
He fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat: droves hive not with me, 
‘Therefore J] part with him. Shakefpeare’s Merch. of Fenice. 
Sit idle on the houthold hearth 
A burd’nous drone, to vilitants a gaze. Milton's Agoniftes. 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drone, who lives 
upon what Í get, without bringing any thing into the com- 
mon ftock. Addifon’s Spe€tator, N?. 211. 
3- Ihe hum, or inftrument of humming 
To Drone. v. n. [from the noun,}] lo live in idlenefs; to 
dream, 
What have I loft by my forefathers fault? 
Why, was not I the twenticth by defcent 
From a long reftive race of droning kings? Dryd. Span. Fry. 
Dro’nisu. adj. [from drone.] Idle; fluggifh ; dreaming ; 
lazy; indolent; unactive. 
The dront/fh monks, the {corn and fhame of manhood, 
Roufe and prepare once moré to take poffefion, 
To neftle in their ancient hives again. Rowe's Jane Gray. 
To Droop. v. n. [droef, forrow, Dutch.] 
1. To languifh with forrow. 
Conceiving the difhonour of his mother, 
He ftraight declin’d, droop’d, took it deeply ; 


Fafiewd, and fix’d the fhame on’t in himfelf. Shakefpeare. 
I dro p, with ftruggling {pent ; 
My thoughts are on my forrows bent. Sandys. 


2. To faint; to grow weak; to be defpirited. 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 

A moft aufpicious ftar; whofe influence 

If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 

Will ever after droop. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 
Good things of day begin to dros) and drowle, 

Whilenight’s black agents to their prey do rowze Sh. Mach. 
When, by impulfe from heav’n, Tyrtæus fung, 

In drooping foldiers a new courage fprung. Kofeomman. 
Can flow’rs but droop in abfence of the fun, 

Which wak’d their fweets? and mine, alas! is gone. Dryd. 
‘Time feems not now beneath his ycars to ftoop, 


Nor do his wings with fickly feathers drop. Dryden. 
When factious rage to crucl exile drove 

The queen of beauty and the court of love, 

The mufes droop’d with their forfaken arts. Dryden. 


Pll animate the foldiers drooping courage, 
With love of freedom and contempt of life. Addif. Cato. 
I faw him ten days before he died, and obferved he began 
very much to droop and languith. Swift. 
3. To fink; to lean downwards. 
I never from thy fide henceforth muft ftray, 
d Where’er our day’s work lies; though now enjoin’d 
Laborious, ’till day droop.  Milton’s Paradije Loft, b. xi. 
His head, though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck’d with gold, 
Hung drooping, unfuftain’d. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
On her heav’d bofom hung her drosping head, 
Which, with a figh, fhe rais’d; and this the faid. 
DROP. 2. /. [opoppa, Saxon. } 
1. A globule of moifture; as much liquor as falls at once when 
there is not a continual ftream. 
Meet we the med’cine ef our country’s weal, 
And with him pour we in’ our country’s purge, 
Each drop of us. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Whereas Ariftotle tclls us, that if a drop of wine be put 
into ten thoufand meafures of water, the wine being over- 
powered by fo vaft a quantity of water, will be turned into it: 


Pope. 


he fpeaks, to my apprehenfion, very improbably. Boyle. 
Admiring, in the gloomy fhade, 
Thofe little drops of light. Waller. 
Had | but known that Sancho was his father, 
I would have pour’d a deluge of my blood 
To fave one drop of his. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 


2. Diamond hanging in the ear. 
The drops to thee, Brillantz, we confign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 
Drop SERENE. x. /. [ gutta ferena, Latin] A difeafe of the 
eye, proceeding from an infpiffation of the humour. 
So thick a drop Jerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim fuffufion veil’d ! Milton's Paradije Loft, b. iii. 
To Drop. v.a. {dpoppan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pour in drops or fingle globules. 
His heavens fhall drop down dew. 
2. To let fall. 
Others o’er chimney tops and turrets row, 
And drop their anchors on the meads below. 
One only hag remain’d: 
Againft a wither’d oak fhe lean'd her weight, 
Propp’d on her trufty ftaff, not half upright, 
And dropp’d an aukward court’fy to the knight. 
St. John himfelf will fearce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear; 
The reft will give a fhrug, and cry, 
I'm forry, but we all mult die! 


Deut. xxxiii. 28. 


Dryden, 
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3. ‘Vo let go; to difmifs from the hand, or the poffeflion. 
Though I could 

With barefac’d power {weep him from my fight, 

And bid my will avouch it; yet I muft not, 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

W hofe loves I may not drop. Shakelpcare’s Macbeth, 

Thofe who have affumed vifible fhapes tor a feafong can 
hardly be reckoned among this order of compounded beings ; 
becaufe they drop thcir bodics, and diveft themfelves of thofe 
vifible fhapes. Warts's Logick. 

4. To utter flightly or cafually. hy 

Drop not thy word againft the houfe of Ifaac. Ams vii. 16. 

5. To infert indircétly, or by way of digreffion. 2% 

St. Paul’s epiftles contain nothing but points of Chriftian 
inftruction, amongft which he feldom fails to drop in the great 
and diftinguifhing doétrines of our holy religion. Lecke. 

6. To intermit; to ceafe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we ought to drop 
our hopes, or rather never entertain them. C:liter on De/patr. 

After having given this judgment in its favour, they fud- 
denly dropt the purfuit. Sharp's Surgery 

7. To quit a matter. 

I have best the hoof ’till I have worn out thefe fhoes in 
your fervice, and not one penny left me to buy more; fo that 
you muft even excufe me. if | drop you here. L’Eftrange. 

2. To lct go a dependant, or companion, without farther aflo- 
ciation. 

She drilled him on to five and fifty, and will drop him in 
his old age, if fke can find her account in another. Addifon. 

They have no fooner fetched themfeives up to the fafhion 
of the polite world, but the town has dropped them. Addi/on. 

9. To fuffer to vanifh, or come to nothing. 

‘Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated by fuch re- 
cords as would prcferve the traditionary account of him to 
after-ages, and rectify it, if, by pafling through feveral gene- 
rations, it might drop any part that was material. 4ddifon. 

Opinions, like fafhions, always defcend from thofe of qua- 
lity to the middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where they 
are dropped and vanith. Swift. 

10. To bedrop; to fpeckle; to variegate with fpots. / ariis 
Steliatus corpora guttis. 
Or, {porting with quick glance, 
Shew to the fun their wav’d coats, dropp’d with gold. Milt. 
To Drop. v.n. 
1. To fall in drops, or fingle globules. 
The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
2. To let drops fall; to difcharge itfelf in drops. 
The heavens dropped at the prefence of God. Py. Ixvii. 8. 
While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. Drydes’s En. 
Beneath a rock he figh’d alone, 
And cold Lycaeus wept from every dropping ftone. Dryden. 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 

Philofophers conjecture that you dro ped from the moon, or 
one of the ftars: Gulliver's Travels. 

In every revolution, approaching nearer and nearer to the 
fun, this comet muft at lait drop into the fun’s body. Cheyne. 

4. To fall fpontaneoufly. 
So may’ft thou live, ’till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harfhly pluck’d. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. xin 
5. To fall in death; to die fuddenly. 
It was your prefurmife, 
That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. 
6. To die. 

Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to the thoughts 
of our own death, as the profpeét of one friend after another 
dropping round us. Digby to Pope. 

7. To fink into filence; to vanifh; to come to nothing : a fami- 
liar phrafe. 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to let drep this incident of Helen. 

, Addijon’s Travels. 

I heard of threats, occafioned by my verfes: I fent to ac- 

quaint them where I was to be found, and fo it dropped. Pope. 
8. To come unexpectedly. 

He could never make any figure in company, but by giving 
difturbance at his entry ; and therefore takes care to drop in 
when he thinks you are juft feated. Spetator, N°. 448, 

Dro’ppina. n.f. [from drop.} 
1. That which falls in drops. 
Thrifty wench {crapes kitchen-ftuff, 

And barrcling the droppings and the {nuff 

Of wafting candles. 

2. That which drops when the continuous ftream ceafes. 
Strain out the laft dull droppings of your fenfe, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. Pope's Criticifm 
Dro'rpLET. x. f- A little drop. 
Thou abhorr’dft in us our human gricfs, 
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Scorn’d our brine’s Row, and thofe our droplets, which 
From niggard nature fall. Shake/peare’s Timon. 

Dro’pstone. n. f. [drop and ffone.] Spar formed into the 

fhape of drops. VV codwara’s Foff. 

Dro‘pwort. n. f. [drop and tucrt.] A plant of various fpecies. 

Dro'rsicar. adj. [from dopp] Difeafed with a dropfy ; 

hydropical ; tending to a dropfy. 

The dict of nephritick and dropfical perfons ought to be 
fuch as is oppofite to, and fubducth the alkalefcent nature of 
the falts inthe ferum of the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dro’psien. adj. [from drotfy.]  Difeafed with a dropfy. 

Where great addition fwells, and virtue none, ` 
It is a drop/ed honour: good alone 
Is good, Shakefpeare’s Alls well that ends well. 
DRO'PSY. x./. [brdrops, Latin; whence anciently hydropi/y, 
thence dropify, dropjy } A colleĝion of water in the body, 
from too lax a tone of the folids, whereby digeftion is 
weakened, and all the parts {tuffed. Duincy. 
An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy, is an extravafation of 
’ water lodged in the cells of the membrana adipola. Sharp. 
DROSS. 2. /: [opoy, Saxon. ] 
1. The recrement or defpumation of metals. 
Some fcumm’d the dro/s that from the metal came, 

Some ftirr’d the molton ore with ladles great, 

And every one did fwink, and every one did fweat. Far. Ou. 

Should the mixture of a little dro/s conftrain the church to 
deprive herfelf of fo much gold, rather than learn how, by 
art and judgment, to make feparation of the one from the 
other? Hooker, b. v. J 

2. Ruft; incruftation upon metal. 
An emperor, hid under a cruft of arofs, after cleanfing, has 
appeared with all his titles freth and beautiful. Addif. on Medals. 
3- Refufe; leavings; fweepings; any thing remaining after the 
removal of the better part ; dreggs ; feculence ; corruption, 
Fair proud, now tell me, why fhould fair be proud, 
Sith all world’s glory is but dro/s unclean; 
And in the fhade of death itfelf thall fhroud, 
‘However now thereof ye little ween? Spenfer, Sonnet 2. 

That moft divine light only fhineth on thofe minds, which 

are purged from all worldly dro/s and human uncleannefs. Ral. 
All treafures and all gain efteem as dro ir 
' And dignities and pow’rs all but the higheft. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Such precepts exceedingly difpofe us to piety and relixion, 
by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

Dro'ssiness. n. f. [from drofy.] Foulnefs; feculence; ruft. 
The furnace of afflition refines us from earthly droffine/s, 
and foftens us for the impreffion of God’s ftamp, Boyle, 
Dro’ssy. adj. [from dro/s.] 
1. Full of fcorious or recrementitious parts; full of drofs. 
So doth the fire the drofy gold refine. Davies. 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many droffy and fco- 
rious parts, but whatfoever they had received either from 
earth or loadftone. Brown’s Vulgar Erroursy b.i. ¢. 4. 

2. Worthlefs; foul; feculent. 
Your intention hold, 

As fire thefe drof; rhymes to purify, 

Or as elixir to change them into gold. Donne. 
Dro’rcueEt. m.f. [corrupted perhaps from dretchel, To dretch, 
in Chaucer, is to idle, to delay. Droch, in Frifick, is delay. } 
An idle wench; a fluggard. In Scottifh it is itill ufed. 
Drove. n. f. [from drive.] 
1. A body or numbcr of cattle: generally ufed of oxen or black 
cattle. 
They brought to their ftations many droves of cattle; and 
© within a few days were brought out of the country two thou- 
fand muttons. Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern droves. Brown. 

2. A number of fheep driven. ; 

A drove of fheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed 
by any noife or cry which the drivers fhall accuftom them 
to. South's Sermons, 

3. Any collection of animals. 
The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. 

4. A crowd; a tumult. 
a But if to fame alone thou do’ft pretend, 
The mifer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide with doors, adorn’d with plated brafs, 
Where droves, as at a city-gate, may pafs. Drjden’s Juven. 
DRo’ven. part. from drive. 
This is fought indeed ; 
Had we fo done at firft, we had droven them home 
With clouts about their heads. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Dro’ver. n. f. [from drove.) One that fats oxen for fale, and 
drives them to markct. 
The prince hath got your hero. 
——I with him joy of her. 
—Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover; fo they fell 
_ bullocks. Shakefpeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 

The drover who his fellow drever meets, 

In narrow paflages of winding ftreets. Dryden's Juvenal. 
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Milton. 
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DROUGHT. n. f. [onugove, Saxon ; drowth, Scortith. } 
t. Dry weather; want of rain. 
© carth! I will befricnd thee more with rain 
Than youthful April Mall with all his fhowers : 
In Summer’s drouoht I'l! drop upon thee ftill, Sb. Tit. Andr. 


Great droughts in Summer, lafting ‘till the end of Auguft, 
and then fome dry weather, 


fome gentle fhowers upon them, 
portend a peftilent Summer the year following, Bacon. 
To fouth the Perfian bay, 
And inacceffible th’ Arabian drought. Milton's Parad. Reg. 
As torrents in the drowth of Summer fail, 

So perifht man from death thall never rife. Sandys. 

They were fo learned in natural philofophy, that they 
foretold carthquakes and ftorms, great droughts, and great 
plagues. Temple, 

In a drought the thirfty creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain. Dryden. 

Upon a thower, after a drought, earthworms and land- 
{nails innumerable come out of their lurking places. Ray. 

2. Thirft; want of drink. 
His carcafe, pin’d with hunger and with drought. Milton. 
One whofe drought 
Yet fearce allay’d, ftill eyes the current ftream, 
Whofe liquid murmur heard, new thirft excites. Milt. P. L. 
D ov/cutiness. n f. [from droughty.) The flate of wanting 
rain, 
Drovuscuty. adj. [from drought, } 
1. Wanting rain; fultry. 

That a camel, fo patient of long thirft, fhould be bred in 
fuch droughty and parched countries, where it is of fuch emi- 
nent ufe for travelling over thofe dry and fandy defarts, where 
no water is to be had, muĝ be acknowledged an aét of provi- 
dence and defign. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Thirfty ; dry with thirft. 
If the former years 
Exhibit no fupplies, alas! thou muft 
With taftclefs water wath thy droughty throat. 
To Drown. v.a. [from «runden, below, German, 
from ppuncnian, Saxon, Mr. Lye.) 
1. To fuffocate in water. 
They would foon dicwn thofe that refufed to fwim down 
the popular itream. King Charles. 
When of God's image only eight he found 
Snatch’d from the wat’ry grave, and fav’d from nations 
drown’ d. Prior. 
2. To overwhelm in water. 
Or fo much as it needs 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shake/. 

Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with the preat 
ordnance, before they could be rigged. Knolles’s Hiftory. 

3. To overflow; to bury in an inundation; to deluge. 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we ftand, 
The barriers of the ftate on either hand: 
May neither overflow, for then they drewn the land. Dry.) 
4. To immerge; to lofe in any thing. 
Moft men being in fenfual pleafures drown’d, 


Phillips. 


Skinner, 


It feems their fouls but in their fenfes are. Davies. 
5. To lofe in fomething that overpowers or covers. 
Who cometh next will not follow that courfe, however 


good, which his predeceflors held, for doubt to have his doings 
drowned in another man’s praife. Spenfer on Ircland, 
To think that the brightnefs of the fun’s body above doth 
drown our difcerning of the leffer lights, is a popular errour. 
Wotton’s ArchitePure. 
My private voice is drown’d amid’ the fenate. Add. Cato. 
Some aged man, who lives this a& to fee, 
And who in former times remember'd me, 
May fay, the fon, in fortitude and fame, 
Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father’s name. 
To Drown. v. n. To be fuffocated in the waters. 
There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet was never 
burned; that beware of water, and yet was never nigh 
drowning. i Af-ham’s Schoslmafter. 
Methought what pain it was to drown / 
What dreadful noife of waters in my ears! 
What fights of ugly death within mine eyes! Shakef. R. IIT. 
mit ec v. a. [droofen, Dutch.) To make heavy with 
ecp. 


Dryden, 


D There gentle flcep 
Firft found me, and with foft oppreffion feiz’d 
_My drow/ed fenfes uncontroll’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
To Drowse. v. n. 
1. To flumber; to grow heavy with fleep. 
All their fhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus; and more wakeful than to drowfe, 
Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Afilton’s Paradife Loft, b, xi, 
2. To look heavy; not cheerful. 
They rather drows’d, and hung thcir eyelids down, 
Slept in his face, and render’d fuch afpeét 
As cloudy men ufe to their adverfaries. Shakefp. Henry VY, 


Dro’wsiry, 


DR U 
Dro’wsiry. adv. [from drow/y.] 
a. Slecpily; heavily; with an inclination to fleep. 
‘The air (warms thick with wand’ring deitics, 
Which drow/i'y like humming beetles rife. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2. Sluggifhly ; idly; flothfully ; lazily. 
We do haftily fatisfy our underftanding with the firft 
things, and, thereby fatiated, flothfully and drow/tly fit down. 
Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
Dro'wsiness. n. f. [from drow/y.} 
i. Sleepinefs; heavinefs with feep ; difpofition to flcep. 
What a ftrange drowyine/: poffefles them ? Shake/p. Tempo/. 
In deep of night, when drow/ine/s 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfe, then liften I 
To the celeftial fyren’s harmony. 
What fuccour can I hope the mufe will fend, 
Whofe drowfinefs hath wrong’d the mufe’s friend ? Crafhaw. 
He paffes his whole life in a dozed condition, between flecp- 
ing and waking, with a kind of drow/ie/s and confufion upon 
his fenfes. South's Sermons. 
He that from his childhood has made rifing betimes fami- 
liar to him, will not wafte the beft part of his life in drow/i- 
nefs and lying a-bed. Locke. 
A fenfation of drow/inefs, oppreffion, heavinefs, and lafi- 
tude, are figns of a plentiful meal, efpecially in young people. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Idlenefs ; indolence; inactivity. 
It falleth out well, to fhake off your drow/ine/s; for it 
feemcd to be the trumpet of a war. Bacon’s Holy Var. 
Dro'wsiHep. n. f Sleepincfs ; inclination to fleep. 
The royal virgin thook off drowfi hed; 
And rifing forth out of her bafer boure, 
Look’d for her knight. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant, 2. flan. 7. 
Drowsy. adj. [from drowje.] 
1. Sleepy ; heavy with fleep; lethargick. 
Drow% am I, and yet can rarely fleep. Sidney. 
Men drow/y, and defirous to fleep, or before the fit of an 
ague, do ufe to yawn and ftretch, _ Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The flowers, call’d out of their beds, 


Start and raife up their drow/y heads. Cleaveland. 
Drunken at laft, and drow/y they depart, 
Each to his houfe. Dryden. 


2. Heavy; lulling; caufing fleep. 
Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 
Up rofe from drow/y couch. Fairy Queen, bii, cant. 3. 
While thus fhe refted, on her arm reclin’d, 

The hoary willows waving with the wind, 

And feather’d quires that warbled in the fhade, 

And purling ftreams that through the meadow ftray’d, r 

In drow/y murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addifon. 

3. Stupid; dull. 

Thofe inadvertencics, a body would think, even our au- 
thor, with all his drcw/y reafoning, could never have been 
capable of. Atterbury. 

To DRUB. v.a. [druber, to kill, Danifh.] To threfh; to 
beat; to bang; to thump; to thwack ; to cudgel. A word 
of contempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Though drubb’d, can lofe no honour by’t. Hudibras, p. i. 

The little thicf had been foundly drubbed with a good 
honeft cudgel. L Eftrange. 

Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had been lefs 
than weight, I fhould have been drubbed. Locke. 

Deus. n. J. [from the verb.] A thump; a knock; a blow. 

The blows and drubs I have receiv’d, 

Have bruis’d my body, and bereav’d 

My limbs of ftrength. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

By fetting fuch an unfortunate mark on their followers, 
they have expofed them to innumerable drubs and contufions, 

Addifon’s Freehslder, N°. 50. 

To DRUDGE. wv. n. [oneccan, to vex, Saxon; draghen, to 
carry, Dutch.] To labour in mean offices; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard; to flave. 

And to crack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tabour, 
‘In merriment, did drudge and labour. Hudibras, p.i. 
The poor fleep little: we muft learn to watch 

Our labours late, and early every morning, 

Mid’tt Winter frofts; then clad and fed with fparing, 

Rife to our toils, and drudge away the day. Otway. 

Advantages obtained by induftry directed by philofophy, 
can never be expected from drudging ignorance. Glanv. Scep/. 

Soon he came to court, 
`- Proffering for hire his fervice at the gate, 
‘Yo drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. Dryd. Fables. 
I made no fuch bargain with you, to live always drude- 
ing. Dryden's Dedicat. An, 
What is an age, in dull renown drudg’a o'er! 

One little fingle hour of love is more. Granville. 

DRUDGE. n.f. [from the verb.] One employed in mean 
labour 5 a fave; one doomed to fervile occupation. 

‘To conclude, this d-udge of the devil, this divincr, laid 
claim to ine. Shake[peare’s Ccmedy of Errours. 

He fits above, and Jaughs the while 
i 


Paradife Regained. 


DRU 


At thee, ordain’d his drudge, to execute 
Whate'er his wrath fhall bid. Milton s Paradi/e Loft, b. ii. 
Art thou our flave, 
Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge, 
And dar’ft thou, at our fending and command, 
Difpute thy coming. Miltcn’s Agoniftes, l. 392. 
He is content to be their drudge, 
And on their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 1. 
The hard mafter makes men ferve him for nought, who 
rewards his drudges and flaves with nothing but fhame and 
forrow, and mifery. Tillotjon, Sermon 4. 
DRU'DGER. n. f. [from drudge. ] 
1. A mean labourer. 
2. The drudging-box; the box out of which flower is thrown 
on roaft meat. Ditt. 
DRU'DGERY. 7”. f. [from drudge ] Mean labour; ignoble toil ; 
difhonourable work ; fervile occupation. 
My old dame will be undone for one to do her hufbandry, 
and her drudgery. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Were there not inftruments for drudgery as well as offices 
of drudgery ? Were there not people to receive orders as well 


as others to give and authorize them ? ` L Efirange. 
You do not know the heavy grievances, 
The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries, 
Which they impofe. Scuthern’s Oroonoko. 


To thee that drudgery of pow’r I give; 

Cares be thy lot: reign thou, and let me live. Dryd. furen. 

Paradife was a place of blifs, as well as immortality, with- 
out drudgery, and without forrow. Locke. 

Even drudgery himfelf, 

As at the car he fweats, or dufty hews 

The palace-ftone, looks gay.  Themfon’s Summer, Lins 4 5. 

It is now handled by every dirty wench, and condemned to 
do her drudgery. Swifts Meditations on a Broomftick. 

DRU’DGINGBOX. n. f. [drudging and box.] The box out of 
which flower is fprinkled upon roaft meat. 
But if it lies too long, the crackling’s pall’d, 
Not by the drudgingbox to be recall’d. King’s Cookery. 
DRU'DGINGLY. adv. [from drudging.] Laborioufly; toil- 
fomely. 

He does now all the meaneft and triflingeft things himfelf 
drudgingly, without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordi- 
nate minifter. Ray on the Création. 

DRUG. n.f. [drogue, French. ] 
1, An ingredient ufed in phyfick ; a medicinal fimple. 
Mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shak. Rom. and Faliet. 
A fleet defcry’d 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoétial winds 

Clofe failing from Bengala, or the ifles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants brin 

Their fpicy drugs. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 640. 

And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught control ; 

He dreads no poifon in his homely bowl: 

Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 

Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. Dryden’s Juven. 

Judicious phyfick’s noble art to gain, 
He drugs and plants explor’d, alas, in vain! 
Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl, 

Temper’d with drugs of fov’reign ufe, t’ affuage 

The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage. Pope's Odyffey, b. iv. 

In the names of drugs and plants, the miftake in a word 
may endanger life. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

2. Any thing without worth or value; any thing of which no 
purchafer can be found. 
Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price, 
And virtue fhall-a drug become: 
An ernpty name 
Was all her fame, 
But now fhe fhall be dumb. 
3. A drudge. 


Smith. 


Dryden's Albion. 


He from his firft {wath proceeded 
Through fweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
To fuch as may thepaflive drugs of it freely command. Shak. 
To Druc. v. a. [from the noun ] 
1. To feafon with medicinal ingredients. 
The furfeited grooms 
Do mock. their charge with fnores.-I’ve drugg'd their poffets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. Shak: Macb. 
2. Totindcture with fomething oftenfive. 
Oft they affay’d, 
Hunger and thirft:conftraining: drugg’d as oft 
With hatefuleft difrelifh, writh’d their jaws, 
With foot and cinders fill’d. — Aiilton’s Paradi Loft, b. x. 
Davu’ccer. 7. f. A flight kind of woollen tuft. 
In druggets dreft, of thirteen pence a yard, 
Sce Philip's fon amid’ft his Perfian guard. Swift. 
Drav'ccist. n f- [from drxg.] Ohe who fells phyfical drugs. 
Common nitre we bought at the druggi/?’s. Boyle. 
Dru'cster. n.f: [from drugs] One who felis phyfical 
fumples, 
Common 


Common oil of turpentine I bought at the drugflers. Boyle. 

They fet the clergy below their apothecaries, the phyfician 

of the foul below the drugflers of the body. Atterbury. 

yoga n. J. [derin oaks, and bud, incantation; which may 

be as ancient as the Grecian dyes. Perron; darrach, oak, Erfe. } 
The priefts and philofophers of the antient Britons. 

DRUM. n.f. [tromme, Danith ; drumme, Erfe.] 

1. An inftrument of military mufick, confifling of vellum 
ftraincd over a broad hoop on each fide, and beaten with 
fticks. 

Let's march without the noife of threat’ning drums. Shak. 
In drums the clofenefs round about, that preferveth the 
found from difperfing, maketh the noife come forth at the 
drum-hole, far more loud and ftrong than if you fhould ftrike 
upon the like fkin extended in the open air. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
Tears trickling down their breafts bedew the ground, 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful found. Dryden. 
Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin’s blood. Phillips. 

2. The tympanum of the ear, or the membrane which perceives 

i the vibration of the air. 

To Drum. v. n. 

1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a drum. 

i a. To beat with a pulfatory motion. 

Now, heart, 

3 Be ribb’d with iron for this one attempt ; 
Set ope thy fluices, fend the vigorous blood 
Through every aétive limb for my relief ; 
Then take thy reft within the quiet cell ; 


= 
; For thou fhalt drum no more. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 
To Drau’mBLE. v.n. To drone; tobe fluggith. Hanmer. 
Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : where’s the cowlftaff ? 
Look, how you drumble : carry them to the landrefs in Datchet 
mead. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of VW indfor. 
Dru'mrisH. n.f. The name of a fifh. 
The under jaw of the drumfijh from Virginia. Woodward. 
DRUMMAJOR. n. f. [drum and major.) The chief drummer 
of a regiment. 
Such company may chance to fpoil the fwearing ; 
And the drummayor’s oaths, of bulk unruly, 
May dwindle to a feeble. Cleaveland. 
DRU'MMAKER. n.f. [drum and maker.} He who deals in 
drums. 
The drummaker ufes it, and the cabinetmaker. Mortimer. 
DRUMMER. n.f. [from drum.] He whofe office it is to beat 
the drum. 
Drummer, {trike up, and let us march away. Shak. H.IV. 
Here rows of drummers ftand in martial file, 
And with their vellum-thunder fhake the pile. Gay’s Trivia. 
Dru'mstick. n. f. [drum and flick.] The ftick with whick 
` a drum is beaten. 
Drunk. adj. [from drink } 
1. Intoxicated with ftrony liquour; inebriated. 
This was the morn when iffuing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file, they ftood prepar’d 
Of feeming arms to make a fhort aflay ; 
Then haften to be drunk, the bufinefs of the day. Dryden. 
We generally conclude that man drunk, who takes pains 
to be thought fober. Spectator, N°. 577. 
= 2. Drenched or faturated with moifture. 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. Deut. xxix. 6. 
 Dru’nKarp. n. f- [trom drunk.] One given to exceflive 
ufe of ftrong liquors ; one addicted to habitual ebriety. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I’ve feen drunkards 
Do more than this in {port. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
My bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But, like a drunkard, I muft vomit them. Shake/p. Tit. And. 
God will not take the drunkard’s excufe, that he has fo 
long accuftomed himfelf to intemperate drinking, that now 
he cannot leave it off. South's Sermons. 
© Drunken. adj. [from drink. ] 
3. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. ` 
O monttrous beaft! how like a fwine he lies! 
Sirs, I will pra&ife on this drunken man. Shakefpeare. 
Drunken men imagine cvery thing turneth round: they 
| imagine alfo, that things come upon them; they fee not well 
things afar off ; thofe things that they fee near hand, they fee 
out of their place; and, fometimes they fee things double. Bas. 
2. Given to habitual ebricty. 
3. Saturated with moitture. 
Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. Sh. Ti. VI. 
4. Done in a ftate of inebriation. 
When your carters. or your waiting vafials, 
Have done a drunken flaughter, and detac’d 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You ftrait are on your knees for pardon, pardon. Sh, R. IH. 
We fhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake. Sivift. 
Drun'kenry, adj, [from drunten] Ina drunken manner. 
My bloud already, like the pelican, 
Haft thou tapt out, and drunkenly carows’d. Shak. Rich. Il 
Vou. I, 


DRY 


DRU'NKENNESS. n. f. [from drunken.] 
r. Intoxication with ftrong liquonr. 
Every going off from our natural and common temper} 
and our ufual feverity of behaviour, is a degrce of drunken: 
nefs. ; Taylor’s Rule of holy living: 
2. Habitual ebriety. 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children to haté 
drunkenne/s, by bringing a drunken man into their company. 
Watts’s Iinprovement of tha Mind, p.i. c. 17. 
3- Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind; diforder of the 
faculties, 
Paffion is the drunkenne/s of the mind, and therefore in. its 
prefent workings not controllable by reafon. Spenfer. 
DRY. adj. [omz, Saxon. ] a 
1. Arid; without wet; without moifture; not wet; not 
moift. 
If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
When God faid, 
Be gather’d now, ye waters under heav’n, 
Into one place, and let dry land appear ! A/ilton's Par. Loft. 
Of turbid elements the {port ; 
From clear to cloudy toft, from hot to cold, 
And dry to moitt. 
2. Without rain. 
A dry March and a dry May portend a wholfome Summer; 
if there be a fhowcring April between. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 
The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the feafon. Addif: 
3. Not fucculent; not juicy. 
I will drain him dry as hay ; 
Sleep fhall néither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid : 
He fhall live a man forbid. 
4. Without tears. 
Dry mourning will decays more deadly bring, 
As a North wind burns a too forward Spring : 
Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden’s Aurengz: 
5. Thirfty ; a-thirft. 
So dry he was for fway. Shake/peare’s Tempe/t. 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips; 
With which, in often interrupted fleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate ; 
Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips. 
6. Jejune ; barren; plain; unembellifhed ; without pathos. - 
As we fhoyld take care that our ftile in writing be neither 
dry nor empty, we fhould look again it be not winding or 
wanton with far-fetched defcriptions: either is a vice. B.7ahn/. 
It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments within, or with- 
out the fabrick, a piece not fo dry as the meer contemplation of 
proportions; and therefore, I hope, therein fomewhat to refrefh 
both the reader and myfelf. Wotton's Archite€ture. 
That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry return to the 
queftion, and leaves us ftill ignorant. Glan. Scepf: c. 20. 
It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. L’E/frange. 
Authority and friendfhip work upon fome, dry and fober 
reafon works upon others. DEftrange. 
To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay afide dry fub- 
tilties with which the fchools are filled. Burnet’s Theory. 
Thefe epiftles will become lefs dry, and more fufceptible of 
ornament. Pepes 
7. Hard; fevere. [Drien anciently to endure, dree, Scottifh.} 
I rather hop’d I fhould no more 
Hear from you o’ th’ gallanting fcore ; 
For hard dry baftings ufed to prove 
The readieft remedies of love ; 
Next a dry diet. 
To Dry. v. a. 
1. To free from moifture ; to arefy ; to exficcate. 
The meat was well, if you were fo contented. 
—I tell thee, Kate, ’twas burnt, and dry'd away, 
And I exprefly ain forbid to touch it. Shakefpeare: 
Heat drteth bodies that do eafily expire; as parchment, 
leaves, roots, and clay; and fo doth time or age arefy, as in 
the fame bodies. Bacon's Natural Hiftery, N°. 294. 
Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the fhade, or dried 
in the hot fun a fmall time, keep beft. Bacons Nat. Hiftory. 
The running ftreams are deep : 
See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who drys his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. Dryden. 
2. To exhale moifture. 
“Twas grief no more, ar grief and rage were one, 
Wishin her foul: at laft twas rage alone ; 
Which burning upwards in fucceflion, dries 
The tears that ftood confidering in her eyes. Dryd. Fables. 
The water of the fea, which formerly covered it, was in 
time exhaled and dried up by the fun. J oodward’s Nas. Hij. 
3. To wipe away moifture. 
Then with her veft the wound fhe wipes and dries. Denh, 
See, at your bleft returning, 
Raye difappcars ; 
The widow’d ifle in mourning, 
Dy ies up her tears. 
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Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


Hudibrasy p: ii. cant: 1. 


Dryden's Aibion. 
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4. To fcorch with thirft. 
Their honourable men are famifhed, and thcir multitude 
dried up with thir. Mw. 13. 
5. To drain; to exhauft. 
Rath Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry'd an immeaturable bow], and thought 

T exhale his furfeit by irriguous fleep 

Imprudent: him, death’s iron fleep oppreft. Phillips. 

To Dry. v.n. Togrowdry ; to lofe moifture ; to be drained 
of its moifture. 

Dry’eR. n.f. [from dry.] That which has the quality of 
abforbing moifture. 

The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this plant, which 
is a great dryer and opener, efpecially by perfpiration. Temple. 

Dry’even. adj. [ary and eye.} Without tears; without 
weeping. 
Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 

Dryey d behold? Adam could not, but wept. Milt. P. Loft. 

Dry‘ty. adv. [from dry. ] 
r. Without moifture. 
2. Coldly ; frigidly; without affection. 

The archduke, confcious to himfelf how dryly the king 
had been ufed by his council, did ftrive to recover the king’s 
affection. Bacon's Henry VAI. 

Would’ft thou to honour and preferments climb, 

Be bold in mifchief, dare fome mighty crime, 

Which dungeons, dgath, or banifhment deferves ; 

For virtue is but dryly prais’d, and ftarves. Dryden’s Juven. 

3- Jejunely ; barrenly ; without ornament or embellifhment. 
ome dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 

Dryness. n.f. [from dry.] 
x. Want of moifture; ficcity. 

The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly fcorched and 
torrified by the fun, by drynefs from the foil, from want and 
defect of water. Browns Vulgar Erraurs, b.vi. c. 10. 

Such was the difcord which did firft difperfe 

Form, order, beauty, through the univerfe; 

While dryne/s moifture, coldnefs heat refifts, 

All that we have, and that we are, fubfifts. Denham. 

The marrow fupplies an oil for the inunction of the bones 
and ligaments in the articulations, and particularly of the 
ligaments, preferving them from drynefs and rigidity, and 
keeping them fupple and flexible. Ray on the Creation. 

The difference of mufcular ficfh depends upon the hardnefs, 
tendernefs, moifture, or drynefs of the fibres. Arbuthnot, 

Is the fea ever likely to be evaporated by the fun, or to be 
emptied with buckets? Why then muft we fancy this impof- 
fible drinefs, and then, upon that fictitious account, calum- 
niate nature ? Bentley's Sermons, 

2. Want of fucculence. 


Pope. 


If he fill’d 
His vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs, 
Full furfeits, and the dryne/s of his bones, 
Call on him for’t. Shake|peare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
3. Want of embellifhment; want of pathos; jejunenefs ; bar- 
rennefs. 
Their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as much corrupt, 
as the others dryne/s and {qualor, if they chufe not carefully. 
Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcoveries. 
Be faithful where the author excels, and paraphrafe where 
penury of fancy or dryne/s of expreffion afk it. Garth. 
4. Want of fenfibility in devotion ; want of ardour; aridity. 
It may be, that by this dyne/s of fpirit God intends to 
make us the more fervent and refiyned in our direct and folemn 
devotions, by the perceiving of our wants and weaknefs. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
DRY’NURSE. 2. f. [dry and nurfe.] i 
1. A woman who brings up and feeds a child without th 
breaft. 
2. One who takes care of another: with fome contempt of the 
perlon taken care of. 
Miftrefs Quickly is in the manner of hls nurfe, or his dry- 
nur fe, or his cook, or his laundry, his wafher, and his wringer. 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of W, indfor. 
To DRY'NURSE, v.a. [from the noun.] To feed without the 
breaft. 
As Romuhis a wolf did rear, 
So he was drynursd by a bear. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Dry'suop. adj. [dry and fhad.] Without wet fect; without 
treading above the fhoes in the water. 
He had embarked us in fuch difadvantage, as we could not 
return dryfhod. Sidney, b. ii. 
Dryfhod to pafs, fhe parts the floods in tway; 
And eke huge mountains from their native feat 
She would command, themlelvcs to bear away. Fairy Queen. 
Has honour’s fountain then fuck’d back the f{tream ? 
He has; and hooting boys may dry/b:d pafs, 
And gather pebbles from the naked ford. Dryd. Don Seba/t. 
Du'at.. adj. (dualis, Latin.] Expreffing the number two. 
Modern languages have only ene variation, and fo the 
Latin; byt the Greek and Hebrew have one to fignify two, 


DUE 


and another to fignify more than two: under one variation - 
the noun is faid to be of the dxa! number, and under the other 
of the plural. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

To DUE. v.a. [oubban zo pivene, Saxon; addubba till riddara, 
{fandick, to dub a knight. Addubba, in its primary fenfe, 
fignihes to /irike, knights being made by a blow with the 
fword. ] 

r. To make a man a knight. 

Knight, knight, good mother! Bafilifco like. 

What! Tam dubb’d; 1 have it on my fhoulder. Shake/peare. 

‘The robes which the kings then allowed to each knight, 
when he was dubbed, of green or burnet, as they fpake in that 
age, appeareth upon record. Camden’s Remains. 

The king ftood up under his cloth of ftate, took the fword 
from the lord protector, and dubbed the lord mayor of London 
knight. Hayward on Edward V1. 

2. To confer any kind of dignity, or new character. 

The jealous o’erworn widow and herfelf, 
Since that our brother dubl’d them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goffips ‘in Pee Shake/p. Richard It. 
e 
Gave thee no inftance why thou fhould’ft do treafon, 
Unlefs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Shake/p. H. V. 
Women commence by Cupid’s dart, 

As a king hunting dubs a hart. Cleaveland. 

A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of better qua- 
lity than a new knight, though the reafon of his dubbing was 
meritorious. Collier on Pride. 

O, poet! thou had’ft been difcreeter, 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high, 

If thou had’ft dubb’d thy ftar a meteor, 

That did but blaze, and rove, and die. 

Thefe dcmoniacks let me dub 

With the name of legion club. 

A man of wealth is dubb’d a man of worth; 

Venus fhall give him form, and Anftis birth. Pope’s Horace. 

Dus. n.f. [from the verb.}} A blow; a knock. 

As fkilful coopers hoop their tubs 

With Lydian and with Phrygian duds. Huditras, p. ii. 

Dusio’siry. n.f. [fram dubious.} A thing doubtful. A word 
not ufed. 

Men often {wallow falfities for truths, dubiofities for cer- 
tainties, fefibilitics for poffibilities, and things impoffible for 
poffible. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. Ce 4s 

DU'BIOUS. n. f. (dubius, Latin. ] 

1. Doubtful; not fettled in an opinion. 

2, Uncertain; that of which the truth is not fully known. 

No quick reply to dubious queftions make. Denham. 

We alfo call it a dubious or doubtful propofition, when 
there are no arguments on either fide. Watts’s Logick. 

3. Not plain; not clear. 

Satan with lefs toil, and now with eafe, 

Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Dvu'siousxy. adv. [from dubious. } Uncertainly ; without any 
determination. 

Authors write often dubioufly, even in matters wherein is 
expected a ftrict definitive truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i- 

Almanackmakers are fo wife to wander in generals, and 
talk dubioufly, and leave to the reader the bufinefs of inter- 
preting. Swift's Predictions for the Year 1708. 

Du'srousness. n. f. [ from dubious. ] Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulnefs, 

DU’BITABLE. adj. [dubito, Latin.] Doubtful; uncertain; 
what may be doubted. 

ae n.f. [dubitatio, Latin.] The act of doubting 5 
doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes; but the expe- 
rience of our enlarged navigation can now affert them beyond 
all dubitatiin. Browns Vuigar Errours, b.i. c. 76 

Dubitation may be called a negative perception ; that is, 
when I perceive that what 1 fee, is not what I would fee. Grew. 

Du’cat, adj. [from duke.] Pertaining to a duke; as, a ducal 
coronet. 

Du’cat. n. f. [from duke.] A coin ftruck by dukes: in filver 
valued at about four fhillings and fix pence; in gold at nine 
fhillings and fix pence. 

I cannot inttantly raife up the grofs 

Of full three thoufand ducats. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

There was one that died in debt: it was reported, where 
his creditors were, that he was dead: one faid, he hath car- 
ried five hundred ducats of mine into the other world. Bacon. 

DUCK. n. j. [ducken, to dip, Dutch ] 

1, A water fowl, both wild and tame. 

‘The ducks that heard the proclamation cry’d, 

And fear'd a perfecution mi_ht betide, 

Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 

Obfcure in rufhes of the liquid lake. Dryden's Nuns Prie/. 

Grubs if you find your land fubjeét to, turn’ ducks into 
it. Mortimer’s Husbandr;. 

2. A word of endearment, or fondnefs. 

Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap, 
My dainty diut, my dear-a?  Shakofpearr i Winter’; Tale. 
30 A 
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= A declination of thehead : fo called from the frequent action 
of a duck in the water. 
tack, fhepherds, back; enough your play; 
Hill next funfhine holyday : 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, , 
Of lighter toes, and fuch court guife 3 
As Mercury did firft devife. Mitton. 
4. A ftone thrown obliquely on the waters fo as to ftriké it and 
ound. 
he dee crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handy-dandy. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
To Duck. v.n. [from the noun.} 
1. To dive under water as a duck. 
‘The varlet faw, when to the flood he came, 
How without ftop or ftay he fiercely leapt ; 
And deep himfelf be ducked in the fame, 
That in the lake his lofty creft was fteept. 
' Let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heav’n. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
Thou art wickedly devout; 
In Tiber ducking thrice, by break of day. 
2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 
As fome raw youth in country bred, 
l ~ When at a fkirmifh firft he hears 
s The bullets whiftling round his ears, 
F Will duck his head afide, will ftart, l 
f And fecl a trembling at his heart. Swift. 
f 3. To bow low; to cringe. In Scottilh duyk, or juył, to make 
4 obeifance, is ftill ufed. 
d I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in mens faces, fmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apifh courtefy. Shate/p. R. III. 
7 The learned pate 
: , Ducks to the golden fool. 
g 


Fairy Queen: 


Dryden's Perf. 


Shakefpeares Timon. 
Du’cker. n.f. [trom duck.] 
I. A diver. 
2. A cringer. 
To Duck. v.a. To put under water. rit i 
DO’'CKINGSTOOL. ». fe [duck and jlool.] A chair in which 
{colds are tied, and put under water. 
She in the ducking/tcol fhould take her feat, 
Dreft like herfelf in a great chair of ftate. 
Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and virulent women, 
and make the ducking/fool more ufeful. © Addifon’s Freeholder. 
DU'cCKLEGGED. adj. (duck and lg.) Short legged. 
Ducklegg’d, Mhort waifted, fuch a dwarf the is, 
That fhe muft rife on tiptoes for a kifs. Drydens Juv. Sat. 
Du'cKiineG. n.f. [from duck.] A young duck; the brood of 
the duck. , ; 
Ducklings, though hatched and led by a hen, if fhe brings 
. them to the brink of a river or pond, prefently leave her, and 
in they go- Ray on the Creation. 


Di. 


Dar fet, 


Ev’ry morn 
Amid’ the ducklings let her fcatter corn. 
Du’ckmeat. ». f. [duck and meat.}] A common plant grow- 
ing in ftanding waters. ki 
Duckco'y. n. j: [See 7o Duckoy.] Any means of enticing 
and enfnaring. i í i 
Seducers have found it the moft compendious way to thcir 
defigns to lead captive filly women, and make them the duck- 


| Gays Paftarals. 

cays to their whole family. Decay of Piety. 
To Ducko’y. v.a. [miftaken for decoy : the decoy being com- 
monly practifed upon ducks, produccd the errour.] To entice 
to a fnare. : ‘ 

This fifth hath a flender membranous ftring, which he pro- 

' jeĝs and draws in at pleafure, as a ferpent doth his apeje: 
ith thi foys little fifhes, and then preys upon them, 
with this he duckoys li . a a 
le 
Dvu’ck: Foor. n.f. Black fnakeroot, or Mayapple. 

The cup of a flower confifts of one leaf: the flowers are 
hexapetalous ; the footftalk of the flower comes out from the 
flalk of the leaf: the fruit is fhaped like an urn, and contains 
many roundifh fimbriated feeds. Miller. 

Do‘ckwecp. n.f. [duck and weed} The fame with duck- 
neat. 
eT hat we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger than a thyme- 
Jeaf, but of a frefher green; and putteth forth a little tring 
H the water, far from the bottom. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 
Ducr. x. f. (ductus, Latin. ] 
3 id ; dircction. 

‘ Beha hn by faftening all our actions, by a fatal de- 
cree at the foot of God's chair, leaves nothing to us but only 
to obcy our fate, to follow the du? of the ftars, or necefhty 
of thofe irony chains which we are born under: Hammond. 

2. A pafluze through which any thing is conducted. 

A dué from each of thofe cells ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, and pafled forward in 
one common d4? to the tip of it. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 275. 

It was obferved, that the chyle in the thoracick dué? retaincd 


the original tafte of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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DU'CTILE. adj. [duéfilis, Latin.] 
1. Flexible; pliable. 
Thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human light : 

One bough it bears ; but, wond’rous to behold, 

The dudiile rind and leaves of radiant gold. Dryden's Æn, 

2, Ealy to be drawn out into length, or expanded. 

All bodies, duétile and tenfile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn or 
thread, have in them the appetite of not difcontinuing ftrong. 

Bacon's Natuyal Hiftory. 

Gold, as it is the pureft, fo it is the fofteft and moft duéfile 

of all metals. Dryden's Fables, Dedicat. 
3- Tractable; obfequious ; complying ; yielding. 
He generous thoughts inftills 

Of true nobility ; forms their du&ile minds 

To human virtues. Phillips. 

Their defigning leaders cannot defire a more dudile and 
eafy people to work upon. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 7+ 

Dv'crivensss. 7. f. [from duéfile.] Flexibility; ductility. 
I, when I value gold, may think upon 

The duéiilene/s, the application ; 

The wholfomnefs, the ingenuity, 

From ruft, from foil, from fire ever free. 

Deerriiry. mf. [from ductile.] 
1. Quality of futtering extenfion ; flexibility. 

Yellow colour and duéiility are properties of gold: they be- 
long to all gold, but not only to gold ; for faffron is alfo yel- 
low, and lead is ductile. Watts’s Logich 

2. Obfequioufnefs ; compliance. 
Du'pceon. n. f. [dolch, German.] 
1. A {mall dagger. 


Donne. 


I fce thee ftill ; 

And, on the blade of thy dudgeon, gouts of blood. Shake/p. 

I was a ferviceable duagein, 

Either for fighting or for drudging. Hudibras, p.i. cant. t. 

2. Malice; fullennefs; malignity; ill will. 
Civil dudgeon firit grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why. Hudibras, p. i. c. 1. 
The cuckow took this a little in dud eon. L Efirange. 
DUE. adj. The participle paflive of owe. (dé, French.] 
1. Owed; that which any one has a right to demand in confe- 
quence of a compact, or for any other reafon. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com- 
mendation and gracing, where caufes are well handled and 
fair pleaded. Bacon, Lffay 57. 

There is likewife due to the publick a civil reprehenfion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning, grofs neglect, or 
flight information. Bacon, Effay 57- 

Mirth and chearfulnefs are but the due reward of innocency 
of life. More's Divine Dialogues. 

A prefent bleffing upon our fafts is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, nor becomes due to us from his veracity. 

Smalridge’s Sermons, 

There is a refpe&t due to mankind, which fhould incline 

ever the wifeft of men to follow innocent cuftoms. Watts. 
2. Proper ; ft; appropriate. 

Opportunity may be taken to excite, in perfons attending 
on thofe folemnities, a due fenfe of the vanity of earthly fatif- 
factions. Atterbury. 

3. Exaét; without deviation. 

You might fte him come towards me beating the ground 
in fo due time, as no dancer can obferve better meafure. Sidv. 

And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar’d 
For dinner favoury fruits.  Adilton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. 

Due. adv. [from the adjective. ] Exaétly ; directly ; duly. 
Like the Pontick fea, 

Whofe icy current, and compulfive courfe, 

Ne’er fecls retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontick and the Hellefpont. 

Due. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. That which belongs to one; that which may be juftly 
claimed. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itfelf to me. 

The fon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Englifh court. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Thou better know’ft 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Efte&ts of courtefy, dues of gratitude : 

Thy half Q’ th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot, 

Wherein I thee endow’d. Shake/peare’s King Lear, 

I defire of you a conduct over land. 

—My lord, you are appointed for that purpofe ; 

The due of honour in no point omit.  Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

I take this garland, net as given by you, 

But as my merit, and my beauty’s due. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 

No popular affembly ever knew, or propofed, or declared 
what fharepf power was their due, Swift. 

2. Right; juft title. 
The 


Shakefp. Othello. 


Shake/peare. 


DUK 


The key of this infernal pit by due, 
And by command of heav’n's all-powerful king, 
I keep. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. l 850. 
3. Whatever cuftom or law requires to be done. 
Befriend 
Us thy vow’d pricfts, ’till outmott end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. Milt. Par. Reg. 
They pay the dead his annual dues. Dryden. 
4. Cuftom; tribute. 
In refpect of the exorbitant dues that are paid at moft other 
ports, this defervedly retains the name of free. Addifon. 
To Dus. y.a. [fromthe noun.] To pay as due. 
This is the lateft glory of their praife, 
That I thy enemy due thee withal. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
DUEL. 2. /: [duellum, Latin.] A combat between two; a 
fingle fight. 

In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the victory fhould go on the one fide ; 
and yet if it betried by the grofs, go on the other fide. Bacon. 

To whom thus Michael: dream not of your fight 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of head or heel. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 387. 
*Twas I that wrong’d you; you my life have fought : 
No duel ever was more juftly fought. Faller. 
To Dvu'eEL. v. x. [from the noun] To fighta fingle combat. 

The challenging and fighting with a man, a certain pofi- 
tive mode of action, by particular ideas diftinguifhed from all 
others, is called duelling. Locke. 

To Dv'eL. v.a. “Vo attack or fight with fingly. 
Who fingle 

Duell’d their armies, rank’d in proud array, 

Himfelf an army, now unequal match 

To fave himfelf againft a coward arm’d, 

At one {pcar’s length. Milton’s Agoniftes, l. 344. 

Du'eEvter. ». f. [from due/.} A fingle combatant. 

They perhaps begin as fingle duckers, but then they foon get 

their troops about them. Decay of Piety. 
Du‘eiiist. n.f [from duel} 
1. A fingle combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the cafe will fall out no 

worfe than when two duelli//s enter the field, where the worfted 


party hath his fword again, without further hurt. Suckling. 
Henceforth let poets, ere allow’d to write, 
Be fearch’d like duell-/?s before they fight. Dryden. 


2. One who profefles to live by rules of honour. 
His bought arms Mung not lik’d; for his firft day 
Of bearing them in field, he threw ’em away ; 
And hath no honour loft, our duellifis fay. Ben. Fobnfon. 
DUE'LLO. n.f. [Italian.} ‘The duel; the rule of duelling. 
‘The gentleman will, for his honour’s fake, have one bout 
with you: he cannot by the duello avoid it. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
LUE'NN4. n.f. [Spanifh.] An old woman kept to guard 
a younger. 
I felt the ardour of my paffion increafe as the feafon ad- 
vanced, “till in the month of July I could no longer contain: 
I bribed her duenna, was admitted to the bath, faw her wn- 
drefled, and the wonder difplayed. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Due. x. f. [deggia, to give fuck, IMandick. ]} 
I. Apap; a nipple; ateat: fpoken of beaits, or in malice or 
contempt of human beings. 
Of her there bred 
A thoufand young ones, which fhe daily fed, 
Sucking upon her poifonous dugs ; each one 
Of fundry fhape, yet all ill favoured. Fairy Queen, L. i. 
They are firft fed and nourifhed with the milk of a ftrange 
dug. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Then fhines the goat, whofe brutifh dugs fupply’d 
The infant Jove, and nurft his growing pride. Creech. 
2. It feems to have been ufed formerly of the breaft without 
reproach. 
It was a faithlefs {quire that was the fource 
Of al!l my forrow, and of thefe fad tears ; 
With whom, from tender aug of common nourfe, 
At once I was up brought. Fairy Queen, b.ii. cant. 4. 
As mld ard gentle as the cradle-babe, 
Dying with mother’s dug between its lips. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
Duc. preterit. and part. paff. of dig. 
They had often found medals, and pipes of lead, as they 
dug among the rubbifh. Aadifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
DUKE. n. f. [duc, French; dux, Latin.) One of the higheft 
order of nobility in England; in rank a nobleman next to 
the royal family. 
The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, will be here 
with him this night. Shakef eare's King Lear. 
Aurmarle, Surrey, and Fxeter muft lofe 
The namos of dukes, their titles, dignities, 
And whatfoever profits thereby rife. Daniel's C. War. 
Du’KeDom. v. j. [from duke.] 
1. ‘The fcigniory or poficmons of a duke. 
Her brother found a wife, 
Where he himfelf was lofl; Profpero his dukedom 
In a poor ifle. Shuke/peare’s Tempef. 
1 


DUL 


The cardinal never refigned his purple for the profpect of 
giving an heir to the dukedom of Tufcany. Addifon. 
2. The title or quality of a duke. ‘ 
Du’LBRAINED. adi. [dull and brain.] Stupid ; doltifh ; foolifh. 
This arm of mine hath chaftifed f 
The petty rebel, dulbrain’d Buckingham. Shakef. Rich. Hl. 
Du’tcer. adj. [dukis, Latin.] 
1. Swect to the tafte; lufcious. 
From fweet kernels prefs’d, 
She tempers dulcet creams ; nor thefe to hold 
Wants fhe fit veflels pure. Miltin’s Paradife Lift, bav. 
z. Sweet to the ear; harmonious; melodious. 
I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. 

A fabrick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation, with the found 
Of dulcet fymphonies, and voices (weet. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
DutciFica’rion. n. f. [from dulcify.] The act of fweetning; 
the act of frecing from acidity, faltnefs, or acrimony. $ 

In colcothar the exaéteft calcination, followed by an exqui- 
fite dulcification, does not reduce the remaining body into 
elementary earth ; for after the falt or vitriol, if the calcina- 
tion have been too faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the 
refidue is not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vir- 
tues. Boyle’s Scept. Chym. 

To DU/LCIFY. v. a. [dulifer, French.] To fwecten; to 
fet free from acidity, faltnefs, or acrimony of any kind. 

A decoétion of wild gourd, or colocynthis, ‘though fome- 
what qualified, will not from every hand be du/cified into ali- 
ment, by an addition of flower or meal. Brewn’s Vulgar Err. 

I drefled him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified tincture of 
vitriol. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

Spirit of wine dulcifies fpirit of falt; nitre, or vitriol have 
other bad effects. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Du’tcimMER. n. f. [dolcimello, Skinner.) A mufical inftrument 
played by ftriking the brafs wires with little fticks. 

Ye hear the found of the cornet, flute, harp, fackbut, 
pfaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of mufick. Dan. iii. 5. 

To DU’LCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, Latin.] To fweeten; 
to make lefs acrimonious. 

The ancients, for the dulcorating of fruit, do commend 
fwine’s dung above all other dung. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 

Turbith mineral, as it is fold in the fhops, is a rough me- 

‘dicine; but being fomewhat dulccrated, firft procurcth vomit- 

ing, and then falivation. WVifeman’s Surgery. 

Durcora’tion. n.f. {from dulcorate.] The act of fweet- 
ening. 

Malt gathereth a fweetnefs to the tafte, which appeareth in 
the wort : the dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to the 
full; for that dudcoration importeth a degree to nourifhment : 
and the making of things inalimental to become alimental, 
may be an experiment of great profit for making new victuals, 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 649. 
Du'LHEAD n.f. [dull and head.] A blockhead; a wretch 
foolifh and ftupid; a dolt. 

This people be fools and dulheads to all goodnefs; but 
fubtle, cunning, and bold in any mifchief. Afcham’s Schosln. 

Dou't1a. n.f. [dessa] An inferiour kind of adoration. 

Paleotus faith, that the fame worfhip which is given to the 
prototype may be given to the image; but with the different 
degrees of latria and dulia, Stillingfleet. 

DULL. adj. [dwl, Welth; vole, Saxon; dol, mad, Dutch. ] 
1, Stupid; doltifh ; blockifh; unapprehenfive; indocile; flow 
of underftanding. 

Such is thcir evil hap to play upon dull fpirited men. Hosker. 

He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, may com- 
plain of grofs breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. Shak. 

Sometimes this perception, in fome kind of bodies, is far 
more fubtile than the fenfe ; fo that the fenfe is but a dull thing 
in comparifon of it. Eacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

Every man, even the duile/?, is thinking more than the moft 


Shake/peare. 


eloquent can teach him how to utter. Dryden. 
2. Blunt; obtufe. 
Meeting with time, Slack thing, faid I, 
Thy fcythe is dull; whet it, for Shame. Herbert. 


3. Unready ; aukward. 
Gynecia a great while ftood ftill, with a kind of dull amaze- 
ment looking ftedfaftly upon her. Sidney. 
O help thou my weak wit, and fharpen my dull tongue, 
Fairy Queen, b. i. flanz. 2. 
Memory is fo neceflary to all conditions of life, that we 
are not to fear it fhould grow dll for want of exercife, if 
exercife would make it ftronger. Lecke. 
4. Hebetated ; not quick. 
This people’s heart is waxed grofs, and their ears are dull 
of hearing. Math. xiii. 15. 
5. Sad; melancholy. 
6. Sluggifh; heavy; flow of motion. 
Thenceforth the waters waxed duil and flow, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble grow. F. 9, 


Ja Grols ; 
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*. Grofs; cloggy; vile. 
She excels each mortal thin 
Upon the dull earth dwelling. Shak. Tw Gent. of Ferona. 
8. Not exhilaterating ; not delightful; as, to make dictionaries is 
dull work. 
9. Not bright; as, the mirror is dull, the fire is-dull. 
I'll not be made a foft and dull ey’d fool, 
To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To Chriftian interccflors.  Shake/peare’s Merch, of Ventce. 
1c. Drowfy; flecpy. 
To Dutt. v. a. [from the adjective. } 
1. To ftupify ; to infatuate 
Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken away the will 
of children from learning, than care in making of Latin. Ach. 
‘Thofe drugs fhe has 
Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 
2. To blunt; to obtund. 
This entrance of the battle did whet the courage of the 
Spaniards, though it dulled their {words, 


Bacon. 
3. To fadden ; to make melancholy. 
4- To hebetate; to weaken. i 
Now forc’d to overflow with brackifh tears, 
The troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. Spenfer. 


5. To damp; to clog. 
Prayers were fhort, as if darts thrown out with a fudden 
quicknefs, left that vigilant and ercét attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very necefiary, fhould be wafted or dulled 
through continuanée. Hooker, b.v. f. 33. 
In bodies, union ftrengthencth and cherifheth any natural 
action; and, on the other fide, weakeneth and dulleth any 
violent impreflion , and even fo is it of minds. Bacon’s Effays. 
6. To make weary, or flow of motion. 
7. To fully brightnefs. 
The breath dulls the mirrour. Bacon. 
Du’trarr. n.f. [from dull.} A blockhead; a dolt; a ftupid 
fellow ; a dunce. 
What, mak’ft thou me a dullard in this a&t? 
Wilt thou not fpeak to me? Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
‘Thou muft make a dullard of the world, 

If they not thought the prcfits of my death 

Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 

To make thee {eek it. Shakefpcare’s King Lear. 

Du’tiy. adv. [from dull ] 
1. Stupidly ; doltithly. 

It is not fufficient to imitate nature in every circumftance 
dilly, literally, and meanly ; but it becomes a painter to take 
what ts moft beautiful. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 

2. Slowly ; fluggifhly. 
The air, if it be moift, doth in a degree quench the fame, 
and howfoever maketh it burn more dil'y. Bacon’s Nat. Fig. 
3. Not vigoroufly ; not gaily; not brightly ; not keenly. 
Du’tress. n. f. [from dull] 
1. Stupidity; weaknefs of intclleé& ; indocility ; flownefs of ap- 
prchenfion. 
Nor is the dulne/s of the fcholar to extinguifh, but rather 
“ to inflame the charity of the teacher. Scuth’s Sermons, 
Shadwel alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulxe/s from his tender years. 
2. Want of quick perception. 
Nature, by a continual ufe of any thing, groweth to a fatiety 
and dulne/s, either of appetite or working. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 
3- Drowfinefs ; inclination to fleep. 
Here ceafe more quettions ; 

Thou art inclin’d to fleep. ’Tis a good dulnefs, 

And give it way. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
4. Sluggifhnefs of motion. 
5. Dimnefs; want of luftre, 
e. Bluntnefs; want of edge. 
Dv’ty. adu, [from due. } 
1. Properly ; fitly ; in the duc manner. 

Ever fince they firmly have retained, 
And duly well obferved his beheaft. 
{do not know 

What kind of my obedicnce I fhould tender, 

More than my all, which is nothing; nor my prayers 

Are not words duly hallow’d, nor my wifkes 

More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wifhes 

Are all I can return. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

In the body, when the principal parts, as the heart and 
Hver, do their offices, and all the inferiour fmaller veflels act 
orderly and d!ly, there arifes a {weet enjoyment upon the 
whole, which we call health. Souths Sermons. 

If attention be duly engaged to thofe reflections, they can- 
not fail of influence. Rogers, Sermon 3. 

2. Regularly ; exaétly. 
Seldom at church, ’twas fuch a bufy life ; 
But du’y fent his family and wife. Pope, Epifile 3. 
DUMB. ad. [D he was filent; dumbs, Gothick; oumbe, 
Saxon; dum, Danifh; dom, Dutch, dull.] 
t. Mute; incapable of fpeech. 

It hath pleafed himfelf fomctime to unloofe the very 

tongues even of dumb crcaturés, and to teach them to 
Vor. I. 


Dryden. 


Spenfer. 
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plead in their own defence, left the cruelty of man fhould 
perfift to affict them. Hooter, b.v. f. 8. 
They fpake nota word; 
But like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ftones, 
Star’d each on other. Shakefpeare’s Richard IIL. 
Some pofitive terms fignify a negative idea: blind implies a 
privation of fight, dumb a denial of {peech.  Watts’s Legick. 
2. Deprived of {pecch. 
They fung no more, or only fung his fame; 
Struck dumb, they all admir’d the godlike man. 
3. Mute; not ufing words. 
He is a proper man’s picture ; but, alas! who can converfe 
with a dumb fhow? Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 
His gentle dumb expreffion turn’d at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Miitons Paradife Lof. 
Her humble geftures made the refiduc plain, 
Dumb eloquence perfuading more than fpeech. Ro/common. 
For he who covets gain in fuch exce’s, 
Does by dumb figns himfelf as much exprefs, 
As if in words at length he fhow’d his mind. Dryden's Juv. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
relent, languifh, defpair, and die in dumb fhow. Addif. Spec. 
4. Silent; refufing to fpeak. 
The good old feer withftood 
Th’ intended treafon, and was dumb to blood 3 
"Till tir’d with end!efs clamours, and purfuit 
Of Ithacus, he ftood no longer mute. 
Du’mBLy. adv. [from dumb.] 
words, 
Du’meness. n.f. [from dumb.] 
1. Incapacity to fpeak. 
2. Omiffion of fpeech ; mutenefs. 
There was {peech in their dumbne/s, language in their very 
gefture: they looked as they had heard of a world ranfomed, 
or one deftroyed. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Jale. 
To th’ dumbne/; of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shake/peare’s Timon of Athens. 
3- Refufal to fpeak ; filence. 
’Tis love, faid fhe; and then my downcaft eyes, 
And guilty dumbnefs, witnels’d my furprize. Dryden. 
To Du’msrounp. v.a, [from dumb.] To confufe; to ftrike 
dumb. A low phrafe. 
They had like to have dumb funded the juftice; but his clerk 
came in to his affiftance. Spectator, N°. 610, 
DUMP. n.f. [from dm, ftupid, Dutch.] 
1. Sorrow; melancholy ; fadnefs. 
Sing no more dittics, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of men were ever fo, 
Since Summer firft was leafy. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Vifit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With fome {weet confort: to their intruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night’s dead filence 
Will well become fuch fweet complaining grievance. Shak. 
Funerals with ftately pomp 
March flowly on, in folemn dump. IJudibras, p.i. cant. 1. 
The {quire who fought on bloody ftumps, 
By future bards bewail'd in doletul dumps. Gay's Paftorals. 
2. Abfence of mind; reverie. 
This fhame dumps caule to well-bred people, when it 
carries them away from the company. Locke. 
Du’mptsH. adj. [fram dump.] Sad; melancholy; forrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate, 
Doth fcem to promife hope‘of new delight; 
And bidding th’ old adieu, his pafled date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpi/h {pight. Spenfer. 
The life which I live at this age is not a dead, dumpifb, and 
four life ; but chearful, lively, and pleafant. Herbert. 
Du’mptine. n. f. [from dump, heavinefs.] A fort of pudding. 
You prate too long, like a book-learn’d fot, 
Till pudding and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden. 
Dun. adj. [oun, Saxon.] 
1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 
By mixing fuch powders we are nut to expect a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fome dutky obfcure 
onc, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and darknefs, 
or from white and black, that is, a grey, or dun, or ruffet 


brown. Newton’s Opt. 
2. Dark; gloomy, 


Dryden. 


Drydens Zn. 
Mutely ; filently ; without 


Come, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunne/ {moke of hell, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold! hold! Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
He then furvey’d 
Hell, and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coafting the wall of heav'n on this fide, 
In the dun air fublime. Miltons Paradife Loft, biii.. 69: 
To DUN. v.a. [bunan, Saxon, to clamour.) ‘To claim a 
debt with vehemence and importunity. 
Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly: they'll 
never afk thee again. I thall be dunning thee every day. Baen. 


(hes I remember 
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I remember what fhe won: 

And hath the fent fo foon to dun ? 

When thou dun’/ their parents, feldom they, 

Without a fuit before the tribune, pay. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Dun. n. /. [from the verb.] A clamorous, importunate, trou- 
blefome creditor. 
‘Thus, while my joylefs minutes tedious flow, 

With looks demure, and filent pace, adun, 

Horrible monfter ! hated by gods and men, 

To my aerial citadel afcends. Phillis. 

It grieves my heart to be pulled by the fleeve by fome raf- 
cally dun, Sir, remember my bill. Arbuthn. Hiftory of F. Bull. 

Dunce. n.f. [A word of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from 
dum, the Dutch ftupid.} A dullard; a dolt; a thickfkul; a 
ftupid indocile animal. 

Dunce at the beft; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d, 

To tickle, on thy ftraw, the ftupid crowd. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Was Epiphanius fo great a dunce to imagine a thing, indif- 
fcrent in itfelf, fhould be direétly' oppofite to the law of 
God? Stilling fleet. 

I never knew this town without dunces of figure, who had 
credit enough to give rife to fame new word. Swift. 

DUNG. n.f. [o:neg, Saxon.] The excrement of animals uled 
to fatten ground. 

For dung, all excrements are the refufe and putrifaCtions of 
nourifhment. Bacrn’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 695. 

I judge the likelicft way to be the perforation of the 
body of the tree in feveral places, one above the other ; 
and the filling of the holes with dung, mingled with the medi- 
cine; and the watering of thofe lumps of dung, with fquirts 
of an infufion of the medicine in dunged water, once in three 
or four days. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 5co. 

For when from herbs the pure part muft be won, ? 
From grofs by ’ftilling, this is better done 
By defpis’d dung than by the fire or fun. 

He foon would learn to think like me, 

And blefs his ravifh'd eyes to fee 

Such order from confufion fprung, 

Such gaudy tulips rais’d from dung. Swift. 

To Dune. v.a. [from the noun.] To fatten with dung. 

Tt was reccived of old, that dunging of grounds, when the 
Welt wind bloweth, and in the decreafe of the moon, doth 
greatly help. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N°. 667. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 

That carry’d compoft forth to dung the ground. Dryden. 

Du’nceon. n. j. [from donjon, the tower in which prifoners 
were kept, whence all prifons eminently ftrong were in time 
called dungeons.} A clofe prifon: generally fpoke of a prifon 
dark or fubterraneous. 

Then up he took the flumbered fenfelefs corfe, 

And e’re he could out of his fwoon awake, 

Him to his caftle brought with hafty force, 

And ina dungeon deep him threw without remorfe. Fa. Qu. 

We know not that the king of heav’n hath doom’d 
This place our dungen; not our fafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

Now from the North 

Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed fhore, 

Burfting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 

And fnow, and hail, come ftormy guft, and flaw. Milton. 

By imagination a man in a dungeon is capable of entertain- 
ing himfelf with fcenes and landfkapes, more beautiful than 
any that can be found in the whole compafs of nature. 4ddi/. 

Du’ncrork. x. f. [dung and fork.] A fork to tofs out dung 
from ftables. 

Dungforks and paddles are common every where. Mortimer. 

Bou'ncuiv. n. f. [dung and hill.) 

I. Av heap or aceumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth; for 
the which his animals on his dunghils are as much bound to 
him as Í. Shakefpeare’s As you like it, 

‘Turn out that eyclefs villain; throw this flave 

Upon the dunghil. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Two cocks fought a duel for the maftery of a dunghil. L ER. 

Never eter into a league of friendfhip with an ingrateful 
perfon; that is, plant rot thy friendfhip upon a dunghil: it is 
too noble a plant for fo bafe a foil. S:uth’s Sermons. 

The dunghil having raifed a huge mufhroom of fhort dura- 
ticn, is now fpread to enrich other mens land. Swift. 

2. Any mean or vile abode. 

Perhaps a thoufand other worlds, that lie 

Remote from us, and latent in the fky, 

Are lighten’ by his beams, and kindly nurft, 

Of which our earthly dunghil is the worft. 

3- Any fituation of meannefs. 

The poor he raifeth from the duft, 

Even from the dunghil lifts the juft. 

4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 

Out, dunghi: ! darf thou brave a nobleman? Shake/p. 

Hu'xcuir. adj Sprung from the dunghil; mean ; low; bafe ; 
vile; worthlefs 

His dunghil thoughts, which do themfelves enure 


Swift. 


Donne. § 


Dryden, 


Sandys, 
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To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire. Spenfer on Lew. 
Du’nxcy. adj. [from dung.] Full of dung; mean; vile; bafes 
low; odious; worthlefs. 
If it be fo, 


We need no grave to bury honctty; 

There’s not a grain of it, the face to /wecten 

Of the whole dungy earth. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Du’NGYARD. n.f. [dung and yard.] ‘he place of the 
dunghil. 

Any manner of vegetables caft into the dungyard. Mortimer. 

Du’xner. n. f. [trom dan ] One employed in foliciting petty 
debts. 

‘They are ever talking of new filks, and ferve the owners 
in getting them cuftomers, as their common dunners do in 
making them pay. Speclator, N°. 454- 

Dvo’becurLe. adj. [dus and decuplus, Latin.) Confifting of 
twelves. l 

Grifepfius, a learned Polander, endeavours to eftablifh the 
duodecuple proportion among the Jews, by comparing fome 
paflages of Scripture together. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

DUPE. n. f. [dupe, French, from duppe, a foolith bird eafily 
caught.] A credulous man; a man ealily tricked. 

An ufurping populace is its own dupe, a mere underworker, 


and a purchafer in truft for fome fingle tyrant. Swift. 
Firft flave to words, then vaflal to a name, : 
Then dupe to party; child and man the fame. Dunciad. 


To Dure. v. a. [from the noun] To trick; to cheat. 
The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit; an 
Faithle(s through piety, and dup'd through wit. Pope's Epift. 
Du'PLE. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double; one repeated. 
To DUPLICATE. v.a. [duplico, Latin.] 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition of the firft number 
or quantity. N 

And fome alterations in the brain duplicate that which is 

but a fingle object to our undiftempered fentiments.  G/anv. 
2. To fold together. 
Du'PLICATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of fquares. ‘Thus, 
in a rank of geometrical proportions, the firft term to the 
third is faid to be in a duplicate ratio of the firft to the fecond, 
or as its fquare is to the fquare of the fecond: fo in 2, 4, 8, 
16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4; or 
as the {quare of 2 to the fquare of 4. Phillips. Harris. Batley. 

It has been found, that the attraction is almoft reciprocally 
in a duplicate proportion of the diftance of the middle of the 
drop from the concourfe of the glafles, viz. reciprocally in a 
fimple proportion, by reafon of the fpreading of the drop, 
and its touching each glafs in a larger furface ; and again reci- 
procally in a fimple proportion, by reafon of the attractions 
growing ftronger within the fame quantity of attracting 
furface. ; Newton's Opt. 

Du'PLICATE. n.f. Another correfpondent to the firft; a 
fecond thing of the fame kind, as a tranfcript of a paper: 

Nothing is more needful for perfecting the natural hiftory 
of bodies than the fubjeCting them to the fire; to which end 
1 have referved duplicates of the moft confiderable. /Voodward. 

Duptica’rion. n.f. [from duplicate. ] 
1. The act of doubling. 

What great pains hath been taken concerning the quadra- 
ture of acircle, and the duplication of a cube, and fome other 
mathematical problems. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. The act of folding together. 
3. A fold; a doubling. 

The peritonzum is a {trong membrane, every where double; 
in the du; ications of which all the vifcera of the abdomen are 
hid. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Du‘pLicatTurE. n.f. [from dupiicate.] A fold; any thing 
doubled. 

Vaft bags are requifite to contain the water which iffues 
from the lympheduéts, either dilacerated or obftructed, and 
cxonerating themfelves into the foldings, or between the au- 
plicatures of the membranes. Ray on the Creation. 

Douprrcity. n. f. [duplicis, Latin.] 
1. Doublenefs; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head at 
both extremes, and had been more tolerable to have fet three 
or four at one. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 14. 

Do not affect duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain 
number of parts in your divifion of things. Matts’s Logick. 

2. Deccit; doublenefs of heart, or of tongue. 
Duras 'Lity. n. f. [durabilis, Latin.] The power of lafting ; 
continuance ; endurance. 

Stones though in dignity of mature inferior unto plants, 
yet exceed them in firmnefs of frength, or durability of being. 

Hooker, b. i. f. 6. 

Our times upon the earth have neither certainty nor 

durability. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
DU’RABLE. adj. [durabilis, Latin.] 
1. Lafting; having the quality of long continuance. 

The bones of his body we may compare to the hard rocks 

and fones, and therefore ftrong and durable. Raisigh's Hifory. 
2 With 
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With pins of adamant, 

And chains, they made all faft; too falt they made, 

And durable! Milton's Pavadife Lot, b.x. l. 320. 

The glories of her majefty’s reign ought to be recorded in 
words more durable than brais, and fuch as our poftcrity may 
read a thouland years hence. Swijt. 

$; Having ‘ucceflive exiftence. 

When on a day, 

For time, though in eternity, apply’d 

To motion, meafures all things durable 

By prefent, palił, and future, on fuch da 

As heav’n’s great year brings forth. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Du’ranreness. x./. [trom durable. ] Power of lafting ; 
continuance. 

The different confiftence and durablenefs of the ftrata 

~ whereof they confift, are more or lefs Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 

A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by the good- 
nefs of his verfe, may by the durablene/s of the metal that 
fupports it. Addijon on ancient Medals. 

Du’RaBLy. adv. [from durable.] Ina lafting manner. 

There indeed he-found his fame flourifhing, his monuments 
engraved in marble, and yet more duratly in mens mc- 
mories. Sidney. 

Du’rance. n. f. [from dureffe, law French.] 

1. Imprifonment ; the cuftody or power of a jaylor; a prifon. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon ; 

Haul’d thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 

A poer, innocent, forlorn ftranger, languifhing in durance, 
upon the ‘falfe accufations of a lying, infolent, whorifh 
woman. Souths Sermons. 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate, 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 

And yet men durance there abide, 

In dungeons fcarce three inches wide. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

Notwithftanding the warning and example before me, I 
commit myfelf to lafting durance.  Congreve's Old Batchelor. 
“2, Endurance; continuance; duration. 

Sick nature at that inftant trembled reund, 

And mother earth figh'd as fhe felt the wound : 

OF how fhort durance was this new made ftate ! 

How far more mighty than heaven’s love, hell’s hate ! Dryd. 

Dura’tion. n.f. [duratio, Latin. ] 

2. A fort of diftance or length, the idea whereof we get, not 
from the permanent parts of fpace, but from the fleeting and 
perpetually perifhing parts of fucceflion. Locke. 

2. Power of contiruaice. 

Duration is a circumftance fo effential to happinefs, that if 
we conceived it poffible for the joys of heaven itfelf to pafs 
from us in an inftant, we fhould find ourfelves not much con- 
cerned for the attainment of them. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. Length of continuance. 

Ariftotle, by greatnefs of action, does not only mean it 
fhould be great in its nature, but alfo in its duration, that it 

© fhould have a due length in it. Addifon’s Spectator, N&P 267, 

To DURE, v.n. [duro, Latin.] To laft; to continue; to 
endure. 

The delights and pleafures of the world are moft pleafing 
while they dure. Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 

Du’REFUL. adj. [from endure and full.) Lafting; of long con- 
tinuance ; durable. 

The dureful oak, whole fap is not yet dry’d, 

Is long e’er it conceive the kindling fire ; 

But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 

Great heat, and makes his fames to heaven afpire. Spenfer. 

De‘recess. adj. [from dure. } Without continuance ; fading ; 

tranfitory ; fhort. fa 

Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable to follow 

and embrace the falfe and durelejs pleafures of this ftage-play 
world, than to become the ihadow of God. Raleigh s Hijtery. 

DU' RESSE. n.f. [French, hardfhip, feverity.] 

1- Imprilonment; conftraint ; confinement. : 

2. {In law.] A plea ufed by way of exception, by him who 

_ being cait into prifon at aman’s fuit, or otherwife by threats, 

_ beating, &c. hardly ufed, feals any bond to him during his 

reftraint. This the law holds as invalid, and fuppofes to be 

conftrained. Cowel. 

“Du’rinc. prep. [This word is rather a participle from dure; 

as, during life, durante vita, life continuing ; during my plea- 

jure, my pleafure continuing the fame. ] For the time of the 
continuance of ;, while any thing lafts. 

If during his childhood he be conftantly and rigoroufly kept 
from drinking cold liquor whilft he is hot, forbearance grows 
into.a habit. Locke. 
Du’rity. n.f. [dureté French; durus, Latin.] Hardnefs; 
firmnefs. e goua i 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which in time 
becatne marble again, at leaft of indifloluble durtty, as ap- 
pearcth in the f{tanding theatres Wotton's Architedlure. 

Irradiancy. or fparkling, found in many gems, 1s not difco- 
verable in this; for it cometh fhort of their compactnefs and 
durity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. cs Le 
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Durst. The preterite of dare. 

The Chriftians dur/? have no images of the Deity, bécaufa 
they wouid rather die than defile themfelves with fuch an 
impiety. Stillingfleet’s Defv of Dife on Rom. Idol. 

DUSK. adj. [duyfler, Durch A Dif 
1, Tending to darknefs. See Dusky. 
2. Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured. 
The hills to their fupply, 

Vapour, and exhalation dik, and moift, 

Sent up amain. Milton s Paradtfe Lofty bux. 1.7410 
Dusk. n. J. [from the adjective. ] 
1, Tendency to darknefs ; incipient obfcurity. 

I will wait on you in the du/k of the evening, with my 

fhow upon my back. Spectator, N°. 2H. 
2. Darknefs of colour; tendency to blacknefs. 
Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen, 
Whofe du/k fet off the whitenefs of the fkin. Dryden's Fab: 
To Dusx. v.a. [from the noun.] To make dufkifh. Di2. 
To Dusk. v.n. To grow dark; to begin to lofe light of 
brightnefs; to have luftre diminifhed. Dist, 
Du’'ski1Ly. adv. [from dufky.] With a tendency to darknefs 
or blacknefs. 
Du’skisH. adj. -[from dufk.] 
1. Inclining to darknefs ; tending to obfcurity. 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll’d in du/Ri/b (moak, and brimitone blue. Far. Queen 
2. Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured. 

Sight is not contented with fudden departments from one 
extreme to another; therefore rather a du/ki/h tincture than an 
abfolute black. Wotton’s Architeciure. 

Du’skisHLy. adv. [from dufkifh.] Cloudily ; darkly. 

The fawduft burned fair, ’till part of the candle confumed i 
the duft gathering about the fnaft, made the fnaft to burn 
dufkifp y. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N°. 365. 

Du’sky. adj. (from dufk; dyfer, Dutch.) 
1. Tending to darknefs; obfcure; not luminous. 
Here lies the du/ky torch of Mortimer, 
Chok’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shake/p. H. VI. 
There fierce winds o'er dufky valleys blow, 
Whole every puff bears empty fhades away. Dryd. Ind. Em 
Through the plains of one continual day, 

Six fhining months purfue their even way 3 

And fix fucceeding urge their du/ky flight, 

Obfcur’d with vapours and o’erwhelm’d in night. Priors 

2. Tending to blacknefs ; dark coloured; not clear; not bright. 
They did plot 
The means that du/y Dis my daughter got. Shak. Tempeft: 
It is not green, but of a du/ky brown colour. ~ Bacons 
When Jove in dufky clouds involves the fkies, 

And the faint crefcent fhoots by fits before their eyes. Dryas 

The furface is of a du/ky yellow colour.. Woodward. 

By mixing fuch powders we are not to expect a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fome dufky obfcure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and dark- 
nefs, or from white and black; that is, a grey or dun, or 
ruffet brown. Newton's Opt. 

3. Gloomy ; fad; intellectually clouded. 

While he continues in life, this du/ky fcene of horrour, 
this melancholy profpect of final perdition, will frequently oc- 
cur to his fancy. Bentley's Sermons. 

Umbriel, a dufky, melancholy fprite, 

As ever fully’d the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper fcene, 

Repairs to fearch the gloomy cave of {pleen. 

DUST. n. f. [ourz, Saxon ; duúfl, Erfe ] 
1. Earth or other matter reduced to fmall particles. 
The duft 

Should have afcended to the roof of heav’n, 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shake/p. Anth. and Cleopat. 

Du/t helpeth the fruitfulnefs of trees, infomuch as they caft 
duft upon them: that powdering, when a fhower cometh; 
maketh a foiling to the tree, being earth and water finely laid 
on. - Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 666. 

2. The grave; the ftate of diffolution. 
The fcepter, learning, phyfick muft 
All follow this, and come to duf. Shake/peare’s Cymbelines 
Thou 
Out of the ground waft taken, know thy birth 5 

For duft thou art, and fhalt to duft return. 

Miltons Paradife Loft. 


Pope. 


3. A meanand dejected ftate. 
God raifeth up the poor out of the du/?, to fet them among 
princes. 4 1 Sam. it. 8. 
To Dust. v.a. [from the noun.] To’ free from duft; to 
fprinkle with duft. 
Du'stman. n. f. (duf and man.] One whofe employment is 
to carry away the duft. 
The du/fman’s cart offends thy cloaths and eyes, 
When through the ftreet a cloud of afes flies, Gay: 


Dusty. 
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Du’sry. adj. [from duf.] 
1; Filled with duft; clouded with duft. 
Arms and the du/ty field I lefs admire, 
And foften ftrangely in fome new defire. 
2. Covercd or fcattered with duft. 
Even drudgery himfelf, 

As at the car he {weats, or dujly hews 

The palace ftone, looks gay. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 1445. 

Du'tcuess. n. f. (ducheffe, French.] 
1. The lady of a duke. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, will be 
here. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

_ The duke was to command the army, and the dutche/s, by 
the favour fhe poffefled, to be near her majefty. swift. 
The gen’rous god, who wit and gold refines, 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens minds, 

Kept drofs for dutcheffes, the world fhall know it, 

To you gave fenfe, good humour, and a poet. Pope’s Epift. 

2. A lady who has the fovereignty of a dukedom. 
De’tcuy. n.f. [duché, French.] A territory which gives title 
toa duke, or has a duke for its fovereign. 

France might have fwallowed up his whole dutchy. Swift. 

Different {tates border on it; the kingdom of France, the 
d':tchy of Savoy, and the canton of Bern. — Addifon on Italy. 

Du’rcuycourt. xf A court wherein all matters appertain- 
ing to the dutchy of Lancafter are decided by the decree of 
the chancellor of that court. Cowel, 

Du'teovs. adj. [from duty.] 

1. Obedient ; obfequious ; refpetful to thofe who have natural 
or legal authority. j 

Great Aurengzebe did duteous care exprefs, 

And durft not pufh too far his great fuccefs. Dryd. Aureng. 
A female foftnefs, with a manly mind ; 

A duteous daughter, and a fifter kind ; 

In ficknefs patient, and in death refign’d. Dryden. y 
Who taught the bce with winds and rains to ftrive, 

To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 

And through the liquid fields again to pafs 

Duteous, and hark’ning to the founding brafs ? 

2. Obfequious ; obedient to good or bad purpofes. 

T know thee well; a ferviceable villain ! 
As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs, 
As madnefs would defire. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Every beat, more duteous at her call, 

Than at Circean call the herd difguis’d. Ailt. Parad. Lof. 

3- Enjoined by duty; enforced by the relation of one to 
another. 

With mine own tongue deny my facred right, 

With mine own breath releafe all duteous ties. Shakef. R.II. 

Du’tiruc. adj. [duty and full. 

1. Obedient; fubmiflive to natural or legal fuperiours; re- 
verent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, under the 
care of the molt dutiful fon that I have ever known or heard 
of. Swift to Pope. 

2. Expreflive of refpect; giving token of reverence; refpectful; 
revcrential. 

There would fhe kifs the ground, and thank the trees, 
blefs the air, and do dutiful reverence to every thing fhe thought 
did accompany her at their firft meeting. Sidney, b. ii. 

Du'tiruLry. adv. [from dutiful. ] 

1, Obediently ; fubmiffively. 

2. Reverently ; refpectfully. 

His daughter Philoclea he found at that time dutifully watch- 
ing by her mother, and Mifo curioufly watching her. Sidney. 

He with joyful, nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. 

Du'Tirutness. ». f. [from dutiful. ] 

1, Obedience ; fubmifiion to juft authority. 

Piety, or dutifulne/s to parents, was a moft popular virtue 
among the Romans. Drydens Æn. 

2. Reverence; refpećt. 

It is a ftrange kind of civilitv, and an evil dutifulnefs in 
friends and relatives, to futfer him to perifh without reproof 
or medicine, rather than to feem unmannerly to a great 
finner. Taylir’s Rule of living holy. 

Du’ry. n.f [from due.J 

1. That to which a man is by any natural or legal obligation 
bound 

When ye thal! have done all thofe things which are com- 
manded, you fay we are unprofitable fervants: we have done 
that which was our duty to do. Lu. xvii. ro. 

Good my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me: I 

Return thofe dutirs back, as are right fit ; 

Obey you, love you, and moft honour you. Shak. K. Lear. 

The pain children feel frum any neceflity of nature, it is the 
duty of parents to relieve. Locke. 

2. Acts or forbearances required by religion or morality. 

All our duty is fet down in our prayers, becaufe in all our 

dity we beg the Divine Affiftance; and remember that you 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Swift. 
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are bound to do all thofe duties, for the doing of which you 
have prayed for the Divine Affiftance. 7 aylor’s Devotion. 


3. Obedience or fubmiffion due to parents, governors, or fupe- 


riours; loyalty; piety to parents. 
Thinkeft thou that duty fhall have dread to fpeak, 

When pow’r to flatt’ry bows? To plainnefs honour 

Is bound, when majetty to folly falls.  Shake/p. King Lear. 

God's party wiil appear fmall, and the king’s not greater ; 
it being not probable, that thofe fhould have fenfe of duty to 
him that had none to God. Decay of Piety. 

4. Act of reverence or refpect. 
They both attone ; b 

Did duty to their lady as became, Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

5. The bufinefs of a foldier on guard. s 

The regiment did duty there pun&ually. Clarendon, b. viii- 

Otho bribed his guards at a high rate; for as often as Galba 
fupped with him, he ufed to give every foldier upon duty an 
aureus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. The bufinefs of war; fervice. 

The night came and fevered them, all parties being tired 

with the duty of the day. Clarendon, b. viii. 
See how the madinen bleed! Behold the gains 

With which their mafter, love, rewards their pains ! 

For fev’n long years, on duty ev’ry day, 

Lo! their obedience, and their monarch’s pay! 

7. Tax; impoft; cuftom; toll. 

All the wines that come down from Tufcany make their 
way through feveral duties and taxes, before they reach the 
port. Addif-n’s Travels. 

Such fhekels as they now fhew, were the old ones in which 
duty was to be paid by their law. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

DWARF. n. J. [dpeong, Sax. dwerg, Dutch; fherg, Scottith.] 
1. A man below the common fize of men. 
Get you gone, you dwarf ! ; 

You minimus, of hindring knot-grafs made. Shake/peare. 

Such dwarfs were fome kind of apes. Brown’s Pulg. Erre 

They but now who feem’d 

In bignefs to furpafs earth’s giant fons, 

Now lefs than fmalleft dwarfs in narrow room 

Throng numberlefs.  Adi/ton’s Paradife Loft, b. i. L 779- 

2. Any animal or plant below its natural bulk. 

It is a delicate plantatjon of trees, all well-grown, fair, and 
{mooth: one dwarf was knotty and crooked, and the reft had 
it in derifion. L Ejftrange. 

Saw off the head of the ftock in a fmooth place; and for 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers of the ground. 

Martimer’s Art of Husbaidry. 
3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances. 
‘The champion ftout, 
Eftftoones difmounted from his courfer brave, 
And to the dwarf a-while his needlefs {pear he gave. F. Du. 
4. It is ufed often by botanifts in compofition ; as, dwarf elder, 
dwarf honeyfuckle. 
To Dwarr. v.a. [from the noun.] To hinder from growing 
to the natural bulk; to leflen; to make little. 

It is reported that a good {trong canvas, fpread over a tree 
grafted low, foon after it putteth forth, will awarf it, and 
make it fpread. Bacon's Natural liiftory, N°. 534 

The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed, and fhrunk into a 
race of beauties, that feems almoft another fpecies. Addijon. 

Dwa’rrisH. adj. [from dwarf.) Below the natural bulk ; 
low; fmall; little; petty; defpicable. 
Their dwarfifh pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
And are you grown fo high in his efteem, 

Becaufe I am fo dwarfi/h and fo low? 

This unheard fawcinefs, and boyifh troops, 

The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar'd 

To whip this divarfi/b war, thefe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territorics. Shake/p. King John. 

A thicket clofe befide the grove there ftood, 

With briars and brambles choak’d, and dwarfijh wood. Dry. 

We fhould have loft oaks and cedars, and the other tall 
and lofty fons of the foreft, and have found nothing but 
dwarfijh fhrubs, and creeping mofs, and defpicable mufh- 
rooms. f Bentleys Sermons, 

Dwa'rFisHLY. udj. [from dwarfifh.] Like a dwarf. 
Dwa/RFISHNESS. n.f. [from dwarfifh.| Minutenefs of fta- 
ture; littlenefs. 

*Tis no wonder that fcience hath not outgrown the dwarf- 
ifhnefs of its priftine ftature, and that the intelle@ual world is 
fuch a microcofm. Glanv. Scepf. c. 17. 

ToDwaute. v.a. [opelian, Sax. to wander; dwaelen, Dut ] 
To be delirious: a provincial word mentioned by Funius. 

To DWELL. v.n. preterite dwelt, or dwelled. ( duala, old 
Teutonick, is /lay, delay; duelia, Mandick, to ftay, to ftand 
fill. 

1. nS to live in a place; to refide; to have an habi- . 
tation. 

If thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and he 
fold unto thee, thou fhalt not compel him to ferve as a bond- 


fervant, Lev. xxv. 39. 
He 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 
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| He Mall dwell alone, without the camp fhall his habita- 
E tionbe™ Lev. xiii. 46. 
y John Hay wood and Sir Thomas More, in the parifh where- 
in { was born, dwelt and had poffeilions. Peacham cn Poctry. 
i Why are you vex’d, lady? Why do you frown? 
i Here dweil no frowns, nor anger ; from thefe gates 
Sorrow flies far. 
2. To live in any form of habitation. 
Abraham fojourned in the land of Promife as in a ftrange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles. Heb. xi. Q. 
3- To be in any {tate or condition. 
’Tis fafer to be that which we deftroy, 
Than by deftruction dwell in doubtful joy. Shakef. Macbeth. 
a To be fufpended with attention. 
Th’ attentive queen 
Delt on his accents, and her gloomy eyes 
Sparkled with gentler fires, Smith's Phæd. and Hippolitus. 
k To fix the mind upon; to hang upon with fondnefs. 
à Such was that face, on which I gwelt with joy, 
Ere Greece aflembled, ftemm’d the tides to Troy ; 
But parting then for that detefted fhore, 
Our eyes, unhappy! never grected more, 
6. To continue long fpeaking. 
He preach’d the joys of heav’n and pains of hell, 
And warn’d the finner with becoming zeal ; 
But on etcrnal mercy lov’d to dwell. Dryd. Good Parfon. 
~ We have dwelt pretty long on the confiderations of {pace 
and duration. Locke. 
‘Thofe who defend our negotiators, dwell upon their 
zeal and patience. Swift. 
To DweLL. v.a. To inhabit. 
I faw and heard ; for we fometimes 
Who dwill this wild, conftrain’d by want, come forth 
To town or village nigh Milton's Paradife Regained, b.i. 
Dwe'tren. 7. f. [from dwell.] An inhabitant; one that lives 
"in any place. 
The houfes being kept up, did of neceffity enforce a dweller ; 
_ and the proportion of land for occupation being kept up, did 
of neceffity enforce that dweller not to be beggar or cottager, 
but a man of fome fubftance. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Their cries foon waken all the dwellers near ; 
Now murmuring noifes rife in every ftreet. 
Dwe'tiinc. n.j. [from dwell.] 
1. Habitation; place of refidence ; abode. 
His dwelling is low in a valley green, 
Under the foot of Rauran mofly hore. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
~ Hazor fhall be a dwelling for dragons, and a detolation for 
| evers Fer. RRE 
If he have feveral dwellings, let him fort them fa, that 
what he wanteth in the one he may find inthe other. Pacon. 
God will deign 
To vifit oft the dwellings of juft mcn, 
Delighted. Mitton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. 570. 
So it fecms 
dwelling here on earth. Ailt. P. Loft. 
All dwellings elfe 
Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
~ | Deep under water roll'd; fea cover’d fea, 
Sea without {hore ! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1.747, 
4 The living few, and frequent funerals then, 
Proc!aim’d thy wrath on this forfaken place ; 
And now thofe few, who are return’d again, 
Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. Dryden. 
b The force of fire afcended firft on high, 
~ And took its diveliing in the vaulted fky. 
2. State of life ; mode of living. 
= B, dwelling fhall be with the beafts of the field. Dan. iv. 25. 
DWE'LLINGHOUSE. n.f. [from dwell and houfe.] ‘The houfe 
i at which one lives. i 
A perfon ought always to be cited at the place of his 
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dwelling) sufe,y which he has in refpect of his habitation and 
ufual refidence ; and not at the houfe which he has in refpect 
of his eftate, or the place of his birth. Ayiiffe’s Pave: gon. 

DWE'LLINGPLACE. n.f. [dwell and place.) Whe place of 
refidence. 

People do often change their dwellingplaces, and fome muft 
dic, whilft other fome do grow up into ftrength. Spenfer. 

To DwrNDLE. v. n. [opinan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fhrink; to lofe bulk ; to grow little. 

Proper names, when familiarized in Englifh, dwindle to 
monofyllables ; whereas in modern languages they receive a 
fofter turn, by the addition of a new fyllable. Add: jo:r’s Spec? 

Our drooping days. are dwindled down to nought ; 
Their period finifh’d e'er ’tis well begun. Thomson's Spring. 
2. ‘To degenerate ; to fink. 

Tis now dwindled down to light frothy ftuff. Norris. 

If there have been fuch a gradual diminution of the pene- 
rative faculty of the earth, that it bath dwindled from ‘nobler 
animals to puny mice and infe€s, why was there not tlie like 
decay in the production of vegetables ? Bentley's Sermons. 

He found the expected council was dwindling into a con- 
venticle, a packed affembly of Italian bifhops, not a free con- 
vention of fathers. Atterbury. 

Religious focieties, though begun with excellent intentions, 
are faid to have dwindled into factious clubs. Swift. 

3. To wear away ; to lofe health ; to grow feeble. 
Weary fev’nnights nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. — Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

How often do we fce, that fome {mall part of the foot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or thigh thereby 
lofes its ftrength and nourifhment, and dwindles away. Locke. 

Phyficians, with their milky cheer, 
The love fick maid and dwindling beau repair. Gay’s Triv. 
4. To fall away; to be diminifhed ; to moulder off, 

OF all the forces under Greenvil, there were only five hun- 
dred foot and three hundred horfe left with him for the block- 
ing up Plymouth ; the reft were dwindled away. Clarendon. 

Dyer. See Diz. 

Dy'ınc. The participle of de. 

1. Expiring; giving up the ghoft. 

2. Tinging; giving a new colour. 

Dy’nasry. n. j. [Swasciz.] Government; fovereignty. 

Some account him fabulous, becaufe he carries up the Egyp- 
tian dynajties before the flood, yea, and long before the 
creation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Greece was then divided into feveral dyna/lies, which our 
author has enumerated under their refpective princes. 

Notes on Pope's Iliad. 

Dy’scrasy. 2. f. [2vcxgecia.] An unequal mixture of ele- 
ments in the bloed or nervous juice; a diftemperature, when 
fome humour cr quality abounds in the body. Dia. 

In this pituitous dyfira/y of blcod, we muft vomit ofr the 
pituita, and purge upon intermifficns. Foyer on the Humeurs. 

DYSE'NTERY. n.f. [djfenterie, French, from ĉwsz:.] A 
loofencfs wherein very ill humours flow off by ftool, and are 
alfo fometimes attended with blood. Die. 

From an unufual inconftancy of the weather, and perpetual 
changes of the wind from Eaft to Weft, proceed epidemical 
dyfenteries. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Dyspe'psy. n. f: [dvzre}ia.] A difficulty of digeftion, or bad 
fermentation in the ftomach or guts. Dit. 

Dy'spHony. n. f. [dve@uvia.] A difficulty in fpeaking, occa- 
fioned by an ill difpoñtion of the organs. DiGi, 

Dyspno’ca. n. f. [dvomexz.] A difficulty of breathing ; ftrait 
nefg of breath. 

Dy’sury. n. f. [wosa] A difficulty in making urine. 

It doth end in a dyfentery, pains of the hemorrhoids, in- 
flammations of any of the lower parts, diabetes, a continual 
piffing, or a hot dy/ury, difficulty of making water. Harvey. 


EAG 


Has two founds ; long, as /eéne, and fhort, as men. 
E is the moft frequent vowel in the Englifh lan- 
guage; for it not only is ufed like the reft.in the 
beginning or end of words, but has the’peculiar 

S quality of lengthening the foregoing vowel, as 
tin, cane; min, mine; gip, gäpe; glid, glade; brid, bride; 
chin, chine; whip, wipe; thin, thine; nd, nde; tün, tine; 
plim, plime. Yet it fometimes occurs final, where yet the 
foregoing vowel is not lengthened; as gone, knowledge, edge, 
& ve. Anciently almoft every word ended with e; as for can, 
canne; for year, yeare; for great, greate; for need, neede; for 
frock, flocke. It is probable that this e final had at firft a foft 
found, like the female e of the French; and that afterwards it 
was in poetry either mute or vocal, as the verfe required, ’till at 
laft it became univerfally filent. 

Ea has the found of e long: the e is commonly lengthened 
rather by the immediate addition of a than by the appofition 
of e to the end of the word; as nën, mean; fill, fal; mit, 
meat; mt, neat. 

Eacu. pron. [elc, Saxon; eh, Dutch; 7’, Scottifh.] 

1. Either of two. 

Though your orbs of diff’rent greatnefs be, 
Yet both are for each other’s ufe difpos’d ; 
His to inclofe, and your’s to be inclos’d. Dryden. 

2. Every one of any number. ‘This fenfe is rare, except in 
poetry. 

‘Th’ invention all admir’d, and each how he 
To be th’ inventer mifs’d. Milton, b. vi. 
Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm. 
By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harm’d, therefore not mov’d; 
Thy temperance invincible befides. Milton's Paradife Reg. 
Wife Flato faid, the world with men was ftor’d, 
That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 

To Eacu the correfpondent word is other, whether it be ufed of 
two, or of a greater number. 

*Tis faid they eat each other. 
Let each efteem other better than themfelves. 

Lovelieft of women! heaven is in thy foul; 
Beauty and virtue fhine for ever round thee, 
Bright’ning each other! Thou art all divine! Addi. Cato. 

Ean. [@d, ed.) in the compound, and eadig in the fimple 
names, denotes happinefs, or bleflednefs. ‘Thus Eadward is 
a happy preferver ; Eadu/ph, happy affiftance ; Eadgar, happy 
power; Ladwin, happy conqueror; which Adacarius Eupo- 
kmus, Faufta, Fortunatus, Felicianus, &c. do in fome meafure 
refemble. Ead may alfo in fome cafes be derived from the 
Saxon eath, which fignifies eafy, gentle, mild. Gib, Camden, 

EA’GER. adj. [eazon, Saxon; aigre, French. ] 

1. Struck with defire; ardently withing; keenly defirous; vehe- 
ment in defirc; hotly longing. 

Of action eager, and intent of thought, 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden’s Ovid. 
Eager to read the reft, Achates came. Drydens Æn. 
With joy th’ ambitious youth his mother heard, 

And eager for the journey foon prepar’d ; 

He longs the world beneath him to furvey, 

‘To guide the chariot, and to give the day. 

Love inflam’d, and eager on his blifs, 

Smother’d her words. Addifous Ovid's Meram. b. ii. 

2. It is ufed fomctimes with of, fometimes with on or after before 
the thing fought. 

3. Hot of difpofition ; vehement; ardent; impetuous. 

Apt as well to quicken the fpirits as to allay that which is 
too eager. Hooker, b. v. f. 38. 
Nor do the eager clamours of difputants yield more relief 
to eclipfed truth, than did the founding brafs of old to the 
labouring moon. Glanv. Scepf. c. 19. 
This is not a genera! character of women, but a reproof 
of fome eager {pirited gipfies. L Efirange. 
Imperfe&t zcal is hot and eager, without knowledge. Spratt, 
Palemon replics, 
Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. 
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Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Phil. it. 3. 
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A man, charged with a crime of which he thinks himfelf 
innocent, is apt to be too eager in his owndeience. Dryden. 

4. Quick; bufy ; eafily put in ation. 

His Numidian genius 

Ts well difpos’d to mifchief, were he prompt 

And eager on it; but he muft be fpurr’d. 

5. Sharp; fower; acid, 

With a fudden vigour it doth poflet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholfome blood. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

6. Keen; fevere ; biting. 

The air bites fhrewdly ; it is very cold. 

—lIt is a nipping and an cager air. Shake/peare’s Hamist. 

The refiftance cf bone to cold is greater than cf flefh; for 
that the flcth fhrinketh, but the bone refifteth, whereby the 
cold becometh more eager. Bacon’s Natura! Hiflory, N°. 688. 

7. Brittle; inflexible ; not ductile. A cant word of artificers. 

Gold will be fometimes fo cager, as artifts call it, that it 
will as little endure the hammer as gla(s itfelf. Locke. 

Ea/GerRLy. adv. [from eager.} 

1. With great ardour of defire ; with impctuofity of inclination. 

To the holy war how faft and eagerly did men go, when 
the prieft perfuaded them that whofoever died in that expedi- 
tion was a martyr? South's Sermsns. 

How eagerly he flew, when Europe’s fate 

Did for the feed of future actions wait. 

2. Ardently ; hotly. 

Brutus gave the word too early, 

Who having fome advantage on Oétavius, 

Took it too eagerly ; his foldiers fell to {poil, 

Whilft we by Anthony were all inclos’d. Shak. Ful. Ca/ar. 

3. Keenly ; fharply. 

Abundance of rain froze fo cagerly as it fell, that it feemed 
the depth of Winter had of a fudden been come in. Knolles. 

Ea‘cerness. n. f. [from eager. ] 

1. Keennefs of defire; ardour of inclination. 

She knew her diftance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagernef: with her reftraint. Skake/peare. 
Have you not feen, when whiftled from the fft, 
Some falcon ftoop’d at what her eye defign’d, 

And, with her eagerne/s, the quarry mifs’d. Dryden. 

The cagernefs and ftrong bent of the mind after knowledge, 
if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to it. Locke. 

Detraction and obloquy are received with as much cagerne/s 
as wit and humour. Addifon's Frechelder. 

Juba lives to catch 

That dear embrace, and to return it too, 

With mutual warmth and eagerne/s of love. Add:fon’s Cato. 

His continued application to publick affairs diverts him 
from thofe pleafures, which are purfued with eagerne/s by 
princes who have not the publick fo much at heart. Addin. 

The things of this world, with whatever eagerne/s they en- 
gage our purfuit, leave us ftill empty and unfatished with 
their fruition. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Impetuofity ; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them in the eagerne/s and height of their devotion ; 
they are fpeechlefs for the time that it continues, and proftrate 
and dead when it departs. Dryden. 

P1 kill thee with fuch cagerne/s of hafte, 

As fiends, let Idofe, would lay all nature wafte. Dryd. Aur. 

EA’GLE. n.f. [aigle, French; aguila, Latin; ealier, Erfe. ] 

1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, renews its age when 
it grows old. But fome think that this recovery of youth 
happens no otherwife in the eagle than in other birds, by caft- 
ing their feathers every year in the moulting feafon, and 
having others in their room. It is alfo faid not to drink at 
all, like other birds with fharp claws. It is given out, that 
when an eagle fees its young fo well grown as to venture upon 
flying, it hovers over thcir neft, flutters with its wings, and 
excites then to imitate it, and take their fight; and when it 
fees them weary, or fearful, it takes and carries them upon its 
back. Eagles are faid to be extremely fharp-fighted, and, 
when they take fight, fpring perpendicularly upward, with 
their cycs fteadily fixed upon the fun, mounting ’till, by their 
diftance, they difappear. Calmet. 

Difmay’d 


Addifon's Cato. 


Stepney. 
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Difmay’d not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo? 
yes, 
As fparrows eagles, or the harce the lion. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Draw forth the montters of ti? abyfs profound, 
Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Popes Ejj. on Afan. 
2. The ftandard of the ancient Romans. 
Arts {till follow’d where Rome's eagles flew. 
EAGLE-EYED. adj. [from cag’e and eye.] 
1. Sharp-fighted as an eagle. 
As he was rarely quick and perfpicacious, fo was he inwardly 
eagle-cycd, and perfedtly verfed in the humours of his fubjects. 
Howel’s Vocal Forre/t. 


Pope. 


Ev'ry one is eagle-ey'd to fee 

Anothcer’s faults and his deformity. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 4. 

EA'GLESPEED. 1. f. [eagle and fpeed.} Swiftnefs like that of 
an eagle. 
Abrupt, with cazle/peed the cut the fky, 
Inftant invifible to mortal eye. Pope's Odyffey, ba i. 
Ea’GLesTone. n./ A ftone faid to be found at the entrance 
of the holes in which the eagles make their nefts, and affirmed 
to have a particular virtuc in defending the eagle’s neft from 
thunder. The ftones of this kind which are moft valued are 
flat and biackifh, and found, if fhaken near the ear; a lefler 
{tone being contained in the greater. Calmet. 

The eagleflone contains, in a cavity within it, a fmall loofe 
ftone, which rattles when it is fhaken ; and every foffil, with 
a nucleus in it, has obtained the name. ‘The fort of analogy 
that was fuppofed to be between a ftone, thus containing 
another within it, or, as the fanciful writers exprefs it, preg- 
nant with another, and a woman big with child, led people 
tu imagine that it muft have great virtues and effects in acce- 
Ierating or retarding delivery ; fo that, if tied to the arm of a 
woman with child, it prevents abortion; and if to the leg, it 
promotes delivery. It is pretendid, that the eagles feck for 
thefe ftones to lay in their nefts, and that they cannot hatch 
their young without. On fuch idle and imaginary virtucs 
was raifvd all the credit which this famous fofi) pofleflud for 

_ many ages. Hill’s Materia Medica. 

If you {top the holes of a hawk’s bell it will make no 
ring, but a flat noife or rattle; and fo doth the zetites, or eagle- 
Stone, which hath a little ftone within it. Bacon's Nat. Kiffory. 

Ea‘cirr. n f. [from eaile.] A young eagle. 

This treafon of his fons did the king exprefs in an em- 
blem, wherein was an cagle with three caglets tyring on her 
breaft, and the fousth pecking at onc of her eyes. Davies. 

Ea‘cre. n f. [eger, in Runick, is the ocean; eggia, in Iflandick, 
is 49 agitate, to incite.) A tide {welling above another tide, 
obfervable in the river Severn. 

For as an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide, . 

The tyrant paffions, hope and fear, 

Did in extremes appear, 

And flafh’d upon the foul with equal force. Dryden. 

EALDERMAN. n.f. [ealbepman, Saxon.] The name of a 
Saxon magiftrate; alderman. 

Eame. n. j. [cam, Saxon; eom, Dutch ] Uncle: a word ftill 
uled in the wilder parts of Staffordfhire. 

Daughter, fays fhe, fly, fly; behold, thy dame 
_ Forefhows the treafon of thy wretched came / 

FAR. 2. /. [eane, Saxon; oor, Dutch.] 

i. The whole organ of audition or hearing. , 

What fire is in my ears / Can this be true ? 

Stand I condemn’d? Shake/p. Much Ado about Nothing. 

His ears are open unto their cry. PJ. xxxiv. i5. 

Valfalva difcovered fome paffages into the region of the 
car drum; of mighty ufe, among others, to make difcharges 

_ of bruifes, Derham s Phyfico- Theology. 

z. That part of the ear that ftands prominent. 

You have heard of the news abroad: I mean, the whifper’d 

ones; for they are yet but ear kiffing arguments. Sh. K. Lear. 

His mafter fhail bore his ear through with an awl. Ex. 

3. Power of judging of harmony ; the fenfe of hearing. 
4. The head; or the perfon: in familiar language. 
Their warlike force was fore weakened, the city beaten 
~ down about their ears, and moft of them wounded. ` Knolles, 
‘Better pafs over an affront from one fcoundrel, than draw 
the whole herd about a man’s ears. L’ Eftrange. 
Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our 
ears. Burnet’s Theory. 

5. The higheft part of a man; the top. 

© A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a very fine 
a lady. LD’ Eftrange. 
6. The privilege of being readily and kindly heard; favour. 
Ariltippus was carneft fuitor to Dionyfius for fome grant, 
who would give no ear to his fuit: Ariftippus fell at his feet, 
i and then Dionyfius granted it. Bacons Apophthegms. 
They being told there was fmall hope of eafe, 
Were willing at the firft to give an car yt 
© | To any thing that founded liberty. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
© Tf ona pillory, or near a throne, 
He gain his prince’s car, or lofe his own. 
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7. Difpof:tion to like or diflike what is heard; judgment; opi- 
nion; tahte. 
He laid his fenfe clofer, and in fewer words, according to 
the ftyle and car of thofe times. Denham. 
8. Any prominences from a larger body, raifed for the fake of 
holding it. 

There are fome veffcls, which, if you offer to lift by the 
belly or bottom, you cannot ftir them; but are foon removed, 
if you take them by the ears. Taylor's Rule of Lving boly. 

A quilted night-cap with one car. Congr. Ita, of the World. 

A pot without an ear. Swift. 
9. The {pike of corn; that part which contains the fecds, 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in the figure 

of an ear of wheat, which they ever after wear. Bacon. 
The leaves on trees not more, 

Nor bearded ears in fields, nor {ands upon the fhore. Dryd. 

From feveral grains he had eighty ftalks, with very large 
ears full of large corn. Mortimer’s Huflandry. 

10. To fall teget!er ly the Ears. To fight; to fcuftle; toquar- 
re [In Dutch oor/ogen.] A familiar phrafe. 

Poor naked men belaboured one another with fhagcred 
fticks, or dully fel! together by the curs at filty-cuffs. Adore. 

Fools go together by the ears, to have knaves run away 
with the ftakes. L’Eftrange, Fab. 5. 

All Afia now was by the ears, 

And gods beat up for voluntiers. 

11. To fet by the Ears. 
language. 

A mean rafcal fets others together by tha ears without fighting 
himfelf. L’ Ejirange, Fab. 67. 

She ufed to carry tales from one to another, ’till fuc had fet 
the neighbourhood together by tie ears. Arbuthnot. 

It is ufual to fet thefe poor animals by the ears. Addif. Freeh. 

Fa’rzess. odj.. [from ear.) Without any ears. 
Earle/s on high ftood unabath’d Defoe, 3 
And Tuthin flagrant from the fcourge below. Pope's Dunc. 
Ea’rrine. n f. [ear and ring.) Jewels fet ina ring and worn 
at the ears; ornament of a woman’s car. 
With gold and filver they increafe his ftore, 
And gave the precious earrings which they wore. Sandys. 
A lady beftowed earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuth. 
Ea'RsHor. n.f. Reach of the ear; fpace within which words 
may be heard. 

Gomez, ftand you out of ear/bot.—I have fomething to fay 
to your wife in private. Dryden's Spantfb Fryar. 

Ea/rwax. n.f. [ear and wax.] The cerumen or exudation 
which fmears the infide of the ear. 

The ear being to ftand open, becaufe thcre was fome danger 
that infects might creep in thereat; therefore hath nature 
Joricated or plaiftered over thc fides of the hole with carwax, 
to entangle any infects that fhould attempt to creep in there. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Ea’rwic. n. f. [eane and pigga, a grub, Saxon.] A Meath- 
winged infeét, imagined to creep into the ear. 
Himfelf he on an carwig fet; 

Yet {carce he on his back could get, 

So oft and high he did curvet Drayton's Nymphid. J 

ELarwigs and {nails feldom infe&t timber. Mortimers Hush. 

Doll never flies to cut her lace, 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Becaufe fhe heard a fudden drum, 

Or found an earwig ina plum. 

2. By way of reproach, a whifperer; a prying informer. 
Ea’rwitness. n. fi [ear and witnefi.} One who attefts, or 
can atteft any thing as heard by himfelf. 

All prefent were made earwitneffes, even of each particular 
branch of a common indi&tment. Hooker, b.v. J. 36. 

The hiftories of mankind, written by eye or earwitnefjes, 
are built upon this principle. Watts’s Logick. 

To Ear. v.a. [aro, Latin ] To plow; totill. 
He that ears my land fpares my team, and gives me leave 
to enjoy the crop. Shakefpeare's All’s well that ends well. 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the fea ferve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra; 
‘Then we bring forth weeds, 

When our quick mind lies fill; and our ill, told us, 

Is as our earing. Shake/peare’s Anthony and Clespatra. 

A rough valley, which is neither eared nor fown. Deutr. 

Five years, in the which there fhall neither be earing nor 
harvett. Gen. xlv. 6. 

The field of love, with plow of virtue ear'd, Fairfax. 
To Ear. v. n. [from ear.] ‘To fhoot into cars. i 
Ea'RED, adj. [from ear. | 
1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 
The covert of the thrice ear’d field 

Saw ftately Ceres to her paffion yield. Pope's Ody ffe biv 

EARL. n f. [eonl, Saxon; eory/, Erfe.] A title of nobility, 
anciently the higheft of this nation, now the third, 
Thanes and kinfmen, 


Prior. 
To make firife; to quarrel: in low 


Swift. 


Henceforth 
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Henceforth be earls, the firft that ever Scotland 
For fuch an honour nam’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Earu-marsHat. n. f. [earl and marfbal.] He that has chief 
care of military folemnities. 
The marching troops through Athens take their way ; 

The great earl-marfbal orders their array. Dryden. 

Ea’/ripom. n. f. [from earl.) ‘The feigniory of an earl; the 
title and dignity of an earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir of the earl 
of Ulfter, and by her having all the ear/d:m of Ulfter, care- 
fully went about the redreffing evils. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 
Ea’auiness, n.f. [from early ] Quicknefs of any action with 
refpect to fomething elfe : as earline/s in the morning, the act 
of rifing foon with refpeét to the fun; earline/s of growth, 
the a&t of growing up foon in comparifon with other things 
of the fame kind. 

The next morning we, having ftriven with the fun’s earl:- 
nefs, were beyond the profpect of the highcft turrets. Sidney. 

The goodnefs of the crop is great gain, if the goodnefs 
anfwer the earline/s of coming up. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

EARLY. adj. [2xp, Saxon, before] Soon with refpect to 
fomething elfe: as, in the morning, with refpect to the fun; 
in time, with refpe& to creation ; in the feafon, in compa- 
rifon with other produéts. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meeteft for death: the weakeft kind of fruit 

Drops earlie to the ground, and fo let me.  Shake/peare. 

It is a curiofity to have feveral fruits upon one tree ; and 
the more when fome of them come early, and fome come 
late, fo that you may have upon the fame tree ripe fruits all 
Summer. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 501. 

God made all the world, that he might be worfhipped in 
fome parts of the world; and therefore, in the firft and moft 
early times of the church, what care did he manifeft to have 
fuch places erected to his honour? South s Sermons. 

And yet my numbers pleafe the rural throng, 

Rough fatyrs dance, and Pan approves the fong; 

The nymphs, forfaking ev’ry cave and fpring, 

Their early fruit and milk-wnite turtles bring. Pope. 

Sicknefs is early old age: it teaches us a diffidence in our 
earthly ftate, and infpires us with tt thoughts of a future. 

ay Med Pope. 
Oh foul of honour ! 

Oh early heroe ! Smiths Phaedra and Hippolitus. 

EA'RLY. adv. [from the adjeĉtive.] Soon; betimes. 

Early before the morn with crimfon ray 
The windows of bright heav’n opened had. Fairy Queen, 
None in more languages can fhow 
Thofe arts, which you fo early know. Waller. 
The princefs makes her iffue like herfelf, by inftilling early 
“into their minds religion, virtue and honour. Addi/on’s Freebol. 

To Earn. v. a. [eannian, Saxon. ] 

1, To gain as the reward or wages of labour, or any per- 
formance. 

Thofe that have joined with their honour great perils, are 
Jefs fabjeét to envy ; for men think that they earn thcir honours 
hardly. Bacon’s Effays. 

Winning cheap the high repute, 
Which he through hazard huge muft earn. Milt. Par. Loft. 
I to the evil turn 
My obvious breaft; arming to overcome 
By fuffering, and earn reft from iabour won. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
Men may difcern 

From what confummate virtue I have chofe 

This perfe€t man, by merit call'd my fon, 

“Fo earn falvation for the fons of men. Paradife Regained. 

Since they all beg, it were better for the ftate to keep them, 
even although they earned nothing. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

This is the great expence of the poor, that takes up almoft 
all their earnings. Locke. 

‘The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the author 
hardly earned his bread by repeating them. Pope's Ef. on Homer. 

After toiling twenty days, 

‘To carn a ftock of pence and praife, 

Thy labour’s grown the critick’s prey. 

2. To gain; to obtain. 

I can’t fay whore ; 

It does abhor me, now I fpeak the word: 

To do the aĝ, that might th’ addition earn, 

Not the world’s mafs of vanity coull make me. Sh, Othello, 

EA/RNEST. adj. [conneyt, Saxon. ] 

1. Ardent in any affection ; warm ; zealous; importunate. 

He which prayeth in due fort, is thereby made the more 
attentive to hear ; and he which heareth, the more earne/t to 
pray for the time which we beftow, as well in the onc as the 
other. Hooker, b.v. f. 34. 

2, Intent; fixed; eager. 

On that profpect ftrange 

Their earneft eycs they fix’d ; imagining, 

For one forbidden trec, a multitude 


Swift. 
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Now ris’n, to work them further woe or fhame. Mit. P. L. 
They are never more earne/t to difturb us, than when they 
fee us moft earnef? in this duty. Duppa. 
Ea/rvest. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Serioufnefs; a ferious event not a jeft; 
feigned appearance. oA 
‘Take heed that this jeft do not one day turn to earnefl. Šid. 
I told you Klaius was the haplcfs wight, 
Who earnefl found what they accounted plays mes Sidney. 
Therewith fhe laugh’d, and did her earne/? cnd injelt. F. & 
That high Ail-feer, which I dallied with, 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, _ 
And given in carne/? what | begg’d in jelt. Shak, Rich. Il. 
Nor can | think that God, Creator wife! 
Though threat’ning, will in earne/? fo deftroy J 
Us, his prime creatures. Milton's Paradife Loft, 6. 1x. 
But the main bufinefs and earne/? of the world 1s money, 
dominion, and power. L’Efirange, Fab. 5- 
We fhall die in carneft, and it will not become us to live 
in jeft. Government of the Tongue, J. 7- 
Sempronius, you have acted like yourfelf; 
One would have thought you had been half in earne/t. Add. 
2. [ernitz penge, Danith ; arres, French.] Pledge ; handfel; frit 
fruits; token of fomething of the fame kind in futurity. 
The apoftles term it the handfel or earne/? of that which is 
to come. Hooker, bev. fi 5» 
Which leader fhall the doubtful vidt'ry biels, 
And give an earne/? of the war’s fuccefs. Waller. 
It may be looked upon as a pledge and earneff of quict and 
tranquillity. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
The mercies received, great as they are, were earnefis and 
pledges of greater. Atterbury. 
3. The money which is given in token that a bargain is ra- 
tified. 
You have confpir’d againft our perfon, 
Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his coffers _ 
Receiv’d the golden earne/? of our death. Shae. Henry V. 
Pay back the earneff penny received from Satan, and fling 
away his fin. Decay of Piety. 
EARNESTLY. adv. [from earne/?.] 
1, Warmly; affectionately ; zealoufly ; importunately ; in- 
tenfcly. 


reality not @ 


When earne/ily they feek 

Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. Milt. P. L. 

Shame is a banifhment of him from the good opinion of 
the world, which every man moft earnefily desires. South. 

Earnefily invoke the goodnefs and power of an all merciful 
and almighty God. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

2. Eagerly ; defiroufly. 
Why fo earne/tly feek you to put up that letter? Sh. K. Lear. 
Ea’RNESTNESS. n. f. [from earne/t. } 
1. Eagernefs ; warmth ; vehemence ; impetuofity. 
Often with a folemn earne/tne/s, 

More than, indeed, belong’d to fuch a trifle, 

He bege’d of me to fteal it. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Audacity and confidence doth in bufinefs fo great effects, 
as a man may doubt, that befides the very daring and earne/t- 
nefi, and perfifting and importunity, there fhould be fome 
fecret binding, and ftooping of other mens fpirits to fuch 
perfons. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 943: 

Marcus is overwarm ; his fond complaints 

Have fo much earnefinefs and paffion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror, 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. ddi/on’s Cato. 

2. Solemnity ; zeal. 

There never was a charge maintained with fuch a fhew of 
gravity and earne/tne/s, which had a flighter foundation to fup- 
port it. Atterbury s Sermons, Preface. 

3. Solicitude; care; intenfenefs. 
With overftraining, and earne/tne/s of finifhing their pieces, 
they often did them more harm than good. Dryden's Dufre/n. 
Earsu. n. f. [from ear, toplow.] A plowed field. 
Fires oft are good on barren ear/hes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the ttubble blade. May’s Virg. 
EARTH. n. f. [eon®, Saxon. ] 
1. The element diftinét from air, fire, or water; foil; ter- 
rene matter. 
The fmiling god is feen ; while water, earth, 
And air atteft his bounty. Thomfon’s Spring, l. 855: 
2, The terraqueous globe; the world. 
Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live, s 

But to the earth fome fpecial good doth give. Shake/peare. 

This folid globe we live upon is called the earth, though it 
contains in it a great variety of bodies, feveral whereof are 
not properly earth ; which word, taken in a more limited fenfe, 
fignifies fuch parts of this globe as are capable, being expofed 
to the air, to give rooting and nourifhment to plants, fo that 
they may ftand and grow in it. Locke. 

3. Different modification of terrene matter. In this fenfe it 
has a plural. 

The five genera of earths are, t. Boles. 


2. Clays. 
3. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5. Tripelas, 


Hils Afat. Atedica. 
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Earths are opake, infipid, and, when dricd, frizble, or con- 
fiting of parts caly to feparate, and foluble in water; not 
difpofed to burn, flame, or take fire. /Voodward's Met. Fojf. 

4. This world oppofed to other fcenes of cxiltcnce. 
What are thefe, 
So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 
Thet look not like th’ inhabitants o th’ earth, 
And yet are con't? Shake/p. King Lear. 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thofe mytteries which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
5. Lhe inhabitants of the earth. 
The whole earth was of onc language. Gen. xi. 1. 
6. Turning up the ground in tillage. [trom ear, to plow. ] 
Such land as ye break up fur barley to fow, 
Two eartis, at the leaft, cre ye fow it bettow. Tuff. Husb. 
To EARTH. va. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hide in earth. 

The fox is earthed ; but I fhall fend my two terriers in after 

him. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
2. To cover with earth. 

Earth up with frefh mould the roots of thofe auricula’s 

which the froft may have uncovered. Evelyn’ s Kalendar. 
To EARTH. v. n. ‘Vo retire under ground. 
l Hence foxes earth’d, and wolves abhorr’d the day, 
i And hungry churles enfnar’d the nightly prey. Tickell. 
© EARTHBOARD. n.f. [earth and board.) The board of the 
1 plow that fhakes off the earth. i 
i The plow reckoned the moft proper for ftiff black clays, 
j is one that is long, large, and broad, with a deep head and a 


` 
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fquare earthtoard, fo as to turn up a great furrow. Mortimer. 
EA’RTHBORN. adj. [earth and Lorn. ] 
1. Born of the earth; terrigenous; meanly born. 
The wounds I make but fow new enemies; 
Which from their blood, like earthborn brethren rife. Dryd.- 
The God for ever great, for ever king, 
Who flew the earthborn race, and meafures right 


To heav’n’s great habitants ? Prior. 
F: Meanly born. 
Earthb:rn Lycon fhall afcend the throne. Smith. 


: 
Ea’RTHBOUND. aaj. [earth and bound.) Faftened by the pref- 
fure of the earth. 
: That will ‘never be: 
Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbound root ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
EAR THEN, adj. [from earth.) Made of earth ; made of clay, 
l About his fhelves 
i Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefteare. 
l As a ruftick was digging the ground by Padua, he found 
i an urn, or earthen pot, in which there was another urn, and 
in this lefler a lamp clearly burning. MWilkins’s Math. Magic. 
i = The moft brittle water-carriage was ufed among the Egyp- 
, tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimcs in the boats 
made of earthen ware. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
 Ea’rturrax. n.f. [earth and flax.} A kind of fibrous foffil. 
_ Of Engtith tUe, the coarler fort is called plaifter, or par- 
get; the finer, earthfax, or falamander’s hair. Woodward. 
EA'RTHINESS. n. f The quality of containing earth; grofi- 
nefs. 
EARTHLING. n. f. [from earth.] An inhabitant of the earth; 
= amortal; a poor frail creature. 
To ear:hiings, the footftool of God, that ftage which he 
raifed for a {mall time, feemeth magnificent. Drummond, 
Earr HLY. adj. [from earth. ] 
1. Not heavenly ; vile; mean; fordid. 
Put I remember now 
I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
x ls often laudable; to do good, fometime - 
Acccunted dangerous folly. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
When faith and love, which parted from thee never, . 
Had ripen’d thy juft foul to dwell with God, 
Meckly thou didft refign this earthly load 
Of death, call’d life. 
2. Belonging only to our prefent ftatc ; not fpiritual. 
Our common neceflities, and the lack which we all have 
as weil of ghoftly as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily 
‘known. Hooker. 


Milton. 


You have fcarce time 

To fteal from fpiritual leifure a brief fpan, 

To keep your earthy audit. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
It muĝ be our folemn bufinefs and endeavour, at fit feafons, 
‘to turn the ftream of our thoughts from earthly towards 

divine objcéts. Atterbury s Sermons. 
3- Corporcal ; not mental. ee 
Great grace that old man to him given had, 
'. For God he often faw, from heaven hight, s 
All were his earthly cycn both blunt and bad, Fairy Queen. 
Sudden he view’d, in fpite of all her art, 
m An carthly lover lurking at her heart. Pcpe’s Ra. of the Lock. 
oL. I, 
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4. Any thing in the world; a female hyperboie. 
Oh! if todance all night, and drefs all day, 

Charm’d the fmall-pox, or chas’d old age away, 

Who would not fcorn what houfewife’s cares produce ? 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of ule? Pope. 

EA'RTHNUT. n.f. [carth and nut.) A pignut; a root in fhape 
and fize like a nut. 

It is an umbelliferous plant, with a rofe-fhaped flower, con- 
fifting of many leaves orbicular'y placed, which turns to a 
fruit compofed of fmall oblong fmooth leaves, gibbous on one 
fide, and plain on the other. It has a flefhy tuberofe root. It 
is very common in fhady woods and paftures, rifing early in 
Spring, and flowering in May : in July the feeds are ripe, and 
foon after the leaves decay. Some dig up the roots, and eat 
them raw: they are very much like cheftnuts, and not an un- 
pleafant morfcl; but boiled they are a very delicious food, 
eaten with butter and pepper, and are efteemed very nou- 
rifhing. Miler. 

Where there are earthnuts in feveral patches, though the 
roots lie deep in the ground, and the ftalks be dead, the fwine 
will by their [cent root only where they grow. Ray. 

Ea‘/RTHQUAKE. n.f. [earth and quake.) Tremor or convul- 
fion of the earth. 

This fubterranean heat or fire being in any part of the 
earth ftopt, by fome accidental glut or obftruction in the paf- 
fages through which it ufed. to afcend, and being preterna- 
turally aflembled in greater quantity into one place, caufes a 
great rarefaction and intumefcence of the water of the abyfs, 
putting it into very great commotions; and making the like 
effort upon the earth, expanded upon the face of the abyfs, 
occafions that agitation and concufion which we call an 
earthquake. Woodward's .\atural Hiflory. 

Thefe tumults were like an earthquake, fhaking the very 
foundations of all, than which nothing in the world hath 
more of horrour. King Charlesy 

Was it his youth, his valour, or fuccefs, 

Thefe might perhaps be found in other men: 

’Twas that refpeét, that awful homage paid me; 

That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 

And with a filent earthquake fhook his foul. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

The country, by reafon of its vaft caverns and fubterra- 
neous fires, has been miferably torn by earthquakes, fo that the 
whole face of it is quite changed. ddt/on’s Remarks on Italy. 

Ea/RTHSHAKING. adj. [earth and /ake.] Having power to 
fhake the earth, or to raife earthquakes. 
By the earth/haking Neptune's mace, 
And Tethys grave majettick pace. Milton, 
Now fcarce withdrawn the fierce earth/haking pow’r, 

Jove’s daughter Pallas watch’d the fav’ring hour ; 

Back to their caves fhe bad the winds to fly, 

And hufh’d the bluft’ring brethren of the fky. 

Ea‘RTHWORM. n. f. [earth and worm.] 
1. A worm bred under ground. 

Worms are found in fnow commonly, like earthworms, 
and therefore it is not unlike that it may likewife put forth 
plants. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N°: 569. 

Upon a fhower, after a drought, earthworms and land- 


Pope. 


{nails innumerable coine out of their lurking places. Ray. 
2. A mean fordid wretch. 
Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, ccafe; 
I won’t for refuge fly. Norris. 


Ea’rTHY. adj. [from earth.] 
1. Confifting of earth. 
Long may’ft thou live in Richard’s feat to fit, 
And foon lie Richard in an earthy pit! Shakefp. Richard I. 
Thefe lamps are inflamed by the admiffion of new air, 
when the fepulchres are opened, as we fee in fat earthy vapours 
of divers forts. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 
All water, efpecially that of rain, is more or Jefs ftored with 
matter, light in comparifon of the common mineral earthy 
matter. Woodwara’s Natural Hiyiory. 
2. Compofed or partaking of earth; terrene. 
To furvey his dead and earthy image, 
What werc it but to make my forrow greater, Skak. H. VL 
Him lord pronounc’d, he, O indignity ! 
Subjected to his fervice angel-wings, 
And flaming minifters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.ix. 1.157. 
3. Inhabiting the earth ; terreftrial. 
Thofe earthy fpirits black and envious are ; 
I'll call up other gods of form more fair. D ryd. Ind, Emper, 
4. Relating to earth. 
Mine is the fhipwreck, in a watry fign ; 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon thine. 
5. Not mental; grofs; not refined. i 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpcak ; 
Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit, 
Smother’d in errors, fecble, fhallow, weak, 
The foldcd meaning of your words deccit. 
Nor is my flame 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 
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So carthy, as to need the dull material force 
Of cyes, or lips, or cheeks. 
EASE. x. f. [ai/e,.French.] 
3. Quiet; reft; undifturbed tranquillity ; no folicitude. 
We fhould not find her half fo brave and bold 
To lcad it to the wars, and to the feas; 
To make it fuffer watchings, hunger, cold, 


Denham’ s Sophy. 


When it might feed with plenty, reft with ea/e. Davies. 
The prieft on fkins of off rings takes his ufe, 
And nightly vifions in his flumber fecs. Drydens En. 


Lucan, content with praife, may lie at ea/e 

In coftly grotts and marble palaces. Drydens Fuv. Sat. 7. 
Men of parts and penetration were not idlv to difpute at 
their cafe, but were to act according to the refult of their 
debates. Locke. 
No body is under an obligation to know ‘every thing 3 
knowledge and fcience in general is the bufinefs only of thofe 
who are at ea/e and leifure. Locke. 
2. Freedom from pain; a neutral ftate between pain and 


pleafure. 
That which we call ea/e is only an indolency, or a freedom 
from pain. L’Eftrange. 


Is it a fmall crime to wound himfelf by anguifh of heart, 
to deprive himfelf of all the pleafures, or ea/e:, or enjoyments 


of life? Temple. 
3. Reft afer labour; intermiffion of labour. 
Give yourfelves cafe from the fatigue of waiting. Swift. ° 


4. Facility; not difficulty. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with ea/e, if favour’d by thv fate, 
Thou art foredoom’d to view the Stygian ftate ; 
If not, no labour can the tree conftrain, 

And ftrength of ftubborn arms and fteel are vain. Dryden. 

5. Unconftraint ; freedom from harfhnefs, formality, forced be- 
haviour, or conceits. 
p True eafe in writing comes from art, not chance ; 
As thofe move eafieft who have learn’d to dance. Pope’s Ef. 
To Ease. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To free from pain. 

Help and ea/e children the beft you can; but by no means 

bemoan them. Locke. 
2. Torelieve; to afluage; to mitigate; to alleviate. 

Thy father made our yoke grievous, now therefore eafe 
thou fomewhat the grievous fervitude. 2 Chro. x. 4. 

Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 

It hall be eas’d, if France can yield relief. Shake/p. H. VI. 

As if with fports my fufferings I could eafe. Dryden. 
Though he fpeaks of fuch medicines as procure fleep, and 

cafe pain, he doth not determine their dofes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Will he for facrifice our forrows eafe ? 
And can our tears reverfe his firm decrees ? 

3. To relieve from labour. 

If ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 
A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear; 
And that thou may’ft not be too late abroad, 
Sing, and I'll ea/e thy fhoulders of thy load. Dryden's Pa/t. 

4. To fet free from any thing that offends. 

I will cafe me of mine adverfaries. Tfi. 24. 

No body feels pain that he wifhes not to be ea/ed of, with a 
defire equal to that pain, and infeparable from it. Locke. 

Ne adj. [eafe and full.] Quiet; peaceable; fit for 
reft. 

I fpy a black, fufpicious, threat’ning cloud, 

That will encounter with our glorious fun, 

Ere he attain his ea/eful weftern bed. — Shate/p. Henry VI. 

Ea’sEMENT. n.f. [from ea/e.] 
1. Affiftance ; fupport; relief from expences. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and fome other ea/e- 
ments. Swift. 

2. [In law.] A fervice that one neighbour has of another by 
charter or prefcription, without profit ; -as a way through his 
ground, a fink, or fuch like. Cowel. 

Ea’siLy. adv. [from eafy. ] 

1. Without difficulty. 

Thofe move fwiftly, and at great diftance ; but they re- 
quire a medium well difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is eafily 
ftopped. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 647. 

She afk’d the reafon of his woe ; 
She afk’d, but with an air and mien, 
That made it eafily forefeen 
She fear’d too much to know. 
3. Without pain; without difturbance; in tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to condema their 
univerfal opinions and defigns, if, inftead of paffing your life 
as well and ca/ily, you refolve to pafs it as ill and as miferable as 
you can? Temple. 

3- Readily; without reluctance. 

I can eafily reign to others the praife of your illuftrious 
family. Dryden's Dedic. to State of Innocence. 

Not foon provok’d, fhe ea/ily forgives ; 

And much the fuffers, as fhe much believes. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


Prior. 
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Ea'stngss. n. f. [from ea/y.] 
1. Freedom from difficulty. 
Believe me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the eafinefs that they are rais’d. Ben. ‘Jobn/. Catil. 
Eafinefs and difficulty are relative terms, and relate to fome 
power; and a thing may be difficult to a weak man, which 
yet may be eafy to the fame perfon, when affifted with 2 
greater ftreneth. Tillot/on, Sermon 6. 
The feeming eafinefs of Pindarick verfe has made it fpread ; 


but it has not been confidered. Dryden. 
You left a conqueft more than half atchicv'd, 
And for whofe ca/ine/s I almoft griev’d. Dryden. 


This plea appears under a colour of friendfhip to pe ae 
and to invite men to it by the ea/ine/s of the ternis it offers. 
Rogers, Sermon 15§.- 
2. Flexibility; compliance; readinefs; not oppofition ; not re- 
Juctance. 

His yielding unto them in one thing might happily put 
them in hope, that time would breed the like ca/ine/s of con- 
defcending further unto them. Hooker, Pref. 

Since the cuftom of eafirefs to alter and change laws is fo 
evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable fore is better than to 
venture on a dangerous remedy. Heioker, b. iv. f. 04. 

Give to him, and he fhall but laugh at your eafinefs ; fave 
his life, but, when you have done, look to your own. South. 

The fafeft way to fecure honeity, is to lay the foundations 
of it early in liberality, and an eafinefs to part with to others 
whatever they have or like themfelves. Locke. 

3. Freedom from conftraint ; not effort; not formality. 
Abftrufe and myftick thoughts you muft exprefs ? 
With painful care, but feeming ea/ine/s ; T 
For truth fhines brighteft through the plaincft drefs. Rofe. J 
4. Reft; tranquillity. 

I think the reafon I have affigned hath a preat intereft in 

that reft and ea/inc/s we enjoy when aflecp. Ray on the Creation. 
EAST. n.f. [eorz, Saxon ; bess, Erfe.] 
1. The quarter where the fun rifes. 
They counting forwards towards the Eaf, did allow 
180 degrees to the Portugals eaftward. ` Abbot. 
2. The regions in the eaftern parts of the world. 
I would not be the villain that thou thinkeft, 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 
And the rich Faf? to boot. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Ea’sTeR. n. f. [earzne, Saxon; coffer, Dutch.) The day on 
which the Chriftian church commemorates our Saviour’s re- 
furrection. 

Did’ft thou not fall out -with a taylor for weariftg his new 
doublet before Eaffer ? Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Vi@tor’s unbrother-like heat towards the Eaftern churches, 
in the controverfy about Ea/ler, fomented that difference into 
a fchifm. Decay of Picty. 

Ea’stERzy. adj. [from Eaf.] 
1. Coming from the parts towards the Eaft. 

When the ea/ferly winds or breezes are kept off by fome 
high mountains from the vallics, whereby the air, wanting 
motion, doth become exceeding unhealthful. Raleigh. 

2. Lying towards the Eaft. 

Thefe give us a view of the moft eafferly, foutherly, and 

wefterly parts of England. Graunt's Bilis of Mortality. 
3. Looking towards the Eaft. 
Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or fmell, drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an ¢a/lerly expofition. 
Arbuthnot on Aiiments. 
Ea/sTERN. adj. [from Eaf.] 
1. Dwelling or found in the Eaft; oriental. 
Ea/ftern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bofom-flaves. Thon for’s Spring. 
2. Lying or being towards the Eaft. 
The eaflern end of the ifle rifes up in precipices. 
3. Going towards the Eaft. 

A fhip at fea has no certain method in either her ea%crn or 
weftern voyages, or even in her lefs diftant failing from the 
coafts, to know her longitude, or how much fhe is gone eafl- 
ward or weftward, as ean eafily be known in any clear day or 
night how much fhe is gone northward or fouthward. Addi/on. 

4. Looking towards the Eaft. 
Ea’sTwaRD. adv. [Eaf? and toward.) Towards the Eaft. 

The moon, which performs its motion fwifter than the 
fun, gets eafiward out of his rays, and appears when the 
fun is fet. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ive c15. 

What fhall we do, or where digcét our flight ? > 

Eafiward, as far as I could caft my fight, 

From op’ning heav’ns, I faw defcending light. Dryden. ) 

Ea’sy. adj. [from eafe.] 
1. Not difficult. 

The fervice of God, in the folemn affembly of faints, is a 
work, though ea/y, yet withal very weighty, and of preat 
refpect. Hooker, b. v. Jay 

There is a flave, whofe ca/y-borrow’d pride 

Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. Shak. K. Lear. 

How much it is in every one’s power to make rcfolutians 

ta 


A adifin. 


EAT 


ta him(elf, fuch as he may kecp, is ea/y for every s to 

ockè. 

The whole ifland was probably cut into feveral ea/y afcents, 

and planted with variety of palaces. __ Addijon on Italy. 

2. Quict ; at reit; not harrafled; not difburbed; without 
anxicty. 

‘Thofe that are eafy in their conditions, or their minds, 
refufe often to enter upon publick charges and employ- 
ment. Temple. 

Keep their thoughts ea/y and frec, the only temper wherein 
the mind is capable of recciving new informations. Locke. 

A marriage of love is pleafant, a marriage of intereft cafys 
and a marriage where both mect happy. Addifow s Spectator. 

When men are eafy in their circumftances, they are natu- 
rally enemies to innovations. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 42. 

A man fhould direét all his fludies and endeavours at making 
himfelf ea/y now, and happy hereafter. Addifon’s Spettator. 

We plainly fecl whether at this inftant we are eafy or un- 
eafy, happy or miferable. Sonalridge’s Sermons. 

3. Complying; unrefifting ; credulous. . 
Baited with reafons not unplaufible, 

Win me into the ¢a/y hearted man, 

And hug him into fnares. 

With fuch dectits he gain’d their e2/y hearts, 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. Dryden's “En. 

The kindeft father I have ever found him, 
Eafy and good, and bounteous to my withes. /d.ti/on’s Cato. 
4. Free from pain. 
Another part, in {quadrons and grofs bands, 

On bold adventure to difcover wide 

That difmal world, if any clime perhaps 

Might yield them ea/ier habitation. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Pleafure has been the bus’nefs of my life, 

And every change of fortune ea/y to me, : 

Becaufe I ftill was cafy to myfelf. Dryden's Dan Scbaftian. 
5. Ready; not unwilling. 

Pity and he are one; 

So merciful a king did never live, 

Loth to revenge, and ea/y to forgive. Dryden's Span. Fryar. 
6. Without want of more. 

They fhould be allowed each of them fuch a rent as would 
make them ea/y. Swifts Arg. againft abolifhing Chriftianity. 
s 7. Without conftraint ; without formality. 


Milton. 


d “Thofe move ea/fie/? that have learn’d to dance. Pope. 
i Praife the ea/y vigour of a line, 


Where Denham’s ftrength, and Waller's fweetnefs join. Po. 
To EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or eat; part. eat, or eaten, [evan, 
Sax. «itan, Gothick ; etch, Erfe.] 
x. To devour with the mouth. 
Locufts fhall cat the refidue of that which is efcaped from 
the hail, and fhall eat every tree which groweth. £x. x. 5. 
Other ftates cannot be accufed for not ftaying for the firft 
blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus’s courtefy, to be the 
Jaft that fhall be eaten up. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not bite, becaufe it is 
mixed with a great quantity of fpittle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Toconfume; to corrode. 
Thou beft of gold art worft of gold; 
Other lefs fine in carrat is more precious, 
Preferving life in med’cine potable: 
But thou, moft fine, moft honour’d, moft renown’d, 
Haft eat thy bearer up. Shakepeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
- They entail a fecret curfe upon their eftates, which does 
either infenfibly wafte and confume it, or eat out the heart 
and comfort of it. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 
There arifes a neceffity of keeping the furface even, either 
by preflure or eating medicines, that the eminence of the flefh 
may not refift the fibres of the fkin in their tendency to cover 


the wound. Skarp’s Surgery. 
3. To {wallow back; to retreat. This is only ufed of a man’s 
` word. 


© They cannot hald, but burft out thofe words, which after- 
wards they are forced to eat. Hakewill on Providence. 
: Credit were not to be loft 
B’ a brave knight errant of the an 
at eats, perfidioufly, his word, 
bid ears His ears tfrough a two inch board. Hudibras. 
To Eat. v.n. 
1. To go to meals; to take meals ; to fced. 
He did eat continually at the king’s table. 2 Sa. ix. 13. 
* And when the fcribes and pharifees faw him eat with pub- 
“ficans and finners, they faid unto his difciples, how is it that 
he eateth with publicans and finners ? Mat. ii. 16. 
4 o not eat ’till he has a demonftration that it will 
nourifh him, he that will not ftir ’till he infallibly knows the 
bufinefs he goes about will fucceed, will have little elfe to do 
but fit ftill and perith. Locke. 
3- To be maintained in food. AT : 
The righteous eateth to the fatisfying of his foul, but the 
© belly of the wicked fhall want. Prov. xii. 25. 


5 
EBB 
Thou art paft the tyrant’s ftroke ; 

C are no more to cloath and cat.  Shbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
4. To make way by corrofion 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eaten 

into his very eéffentials. South's Sermons: 

A prince’s court eats too much into the income of a poor 

ftate. Addifon’s Italy. 
EA'TABLE. n.f. [from eat.) Any thing that may be eaten. 
If yau all forts of perfons would engage, 

Suit well your eatables to ev'ry age. King’s Art of Cookery. 
Ea’rer. n.f. [from eat.] 
1. One that eats any thing. 

The Caribees and the Cannibals, almoft all, are caters 

of man’s flefh. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

A knave, a rafcal; an eater of broken meats. Sh. K. Lear. 

If the tafte of this fruit maketh the eaters like gods, why 

remaineft thou a beaft? Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. L. 

As if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of whofe fruit as 


to caufe in the eaters an oblivion of all other foils. Howel. 
2. A corrofive. 
EATH. adj. [eaS, Saxon.] Eafy; not difficult. An old 


word. 
Where eafe abounds, it’s eath to do amifs. Fairy Queen. 
What works not beauty, man’s relenting mind 
Is eath to move with plaints and fhews of woe. Fairfax, b. iv. 
‘The way was ftrait and eath. Fairfax. 
Eatn. adv. [from the adjective.] Eafily. An old word. 
Who hath the world not try’d, 
From the right way full eath may wander wide. Hubb. Tale: 
EA'TINGHOUSE. n. f. [eat and houfe.] A houfe where provi- 
fions are fold ready dreffed. 
An hungry traveller ftept into an eatinghoufe for his 
dinner. L’Eftrange. 
EAVES. n.f. [erere, Saxon.] The edges of the roof which 
overhang the houfe. 
. Every night he comes 
With mufick of all forts, and fongs compos’d 
To her unworthinefs : it nothing fteads us 
To chide him from our eaves ; for he perfifts, 
As if his life lay on’t. Shake/peare’s All's well that ends well, 
His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shake/peare’s Tempefte 
If in the beginning of Winter the drops of ‘the eaves of 
houfes come more flowly down than they ufe, it portendeth a 
hard and frofty Winter. Bacon, N°, 811. 
Ufher’d with a fhower ftill, 
When the guft hath blown his fill; 
Ending on the rufling leaves, 
With minute drops from off. the eaves. Milton. 
The icicles hang down from the eaves of houfes. Woodward. 
To Ea’vesprop. v.a. [eaves and drop.) To catch what 
comes from the eaves; in common phrafe, to liften under 
windows. 
Ea’vESDROPPER. n. f. [eaves and drop.] A liftener under 
windows. 
Under our tents PII play the eavesdropper, 
To hear if any mean to fhrink from me. Shake/p, Rich. MI, 
EBB. n. f. [ebba, epylod, Saxon ; ebbe, Dutch. ] 
1. The reflux of the tide towards the fea. 
The clear fun on his wide wat’ry glafs 
Gaz’d hot, and of the frefh wave largely drew, 
As after thirft; which made their flowing fhrink 
From ftanding lake to tripping ebb, that ftole 
With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
Hither the feas at ftated times refort, 
And fhove the loaden veffels into port ; 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main. Addifon on Italy. 
2. Decline; decay; wafte. 
You have finithed all the war, and brought all things to 
that low ebb which you fpeak of. Spenfer on Irelands 
This tide of man’s life, after it once turneth and declineth, 
ever runneth with a perpetual ebb and falling ftream, but never 
floweth again. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Thus all the treafure of our flowing years, ! 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Rofcommen: 
The greateft age for poetry was that of Auguftus Cæfar, 
yet painting was then at its loweft ebb, and perhaps fculpture 
was alfo declining. Dryden's Dufrefnsy, Preface. 
Near my apartment let him pris’ner be, 
That I his hourly ebbs of life may fee. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
What is it he afpires to? 
Ts it not this? To fhed the flow remains, 
His laft poor ebb of blood in your defence? Addifon’s Cato, 
To Ere. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To flow back towards the fea. 
Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now, 
Now it doth turn and ebb back to the fea. Shake/p. Hen. 1V. 
From thence the tide of fortune left their hore, 
And ebb'd much fafter than it fow’d before. Dryden's Ain. 
2. To decline; to decay; to watte. 


2. Te 
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Well, Lam ftanding water : 
——l'll teach you how to flow. 
Do fo: to ebb 
Hereditary floth inftruéts me. Shatefpcare’s Tempe/?. 
_ But oh he ebds/ the fmiling waves decay | 
For ever, lovely ftream, for cver ftay ! Halifax. 


E'BEN. ) n. fi [ebenus, Latin.] A hard, heavy, black, valu- 


A 
a c able wood, which admits a fine glofs. 


If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or lignum vite, they 
are to turn: they ufe not the fame tools they do for fott 
woods. Moxon s Mech. Exercifes. 

Cft by the winds extinét the fignal lies, 

Or fmother’d in the glimmering focket dies, 

Ere night has half roll’d round her ebon throne. Gay's Triv. 

Esriety. n.f. [ebrietas, Latin} Drunkennefs; intoxication 
by {trong liquors. ' 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote againft ebriety, hath com- 
monly failed. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c.b. 

EBRI'LLADE. n.f. [French.] A check of the bridle which 
a horfeman gives a horfe, by a jerk of one rein, when he re- 
fufes to turn. 

Esrio'siry. n.f. [ebrio/itas, Latin.] Habitual drunkennefs. 

That religion which excufeth Noah in furprifal, will neither 
acquit ebriofity nor ebriety in their intended perverfion. rown. 

EB'ULLITION., n.f. [ebullio, Latin. ] 

1. The aét of boiling up with heat. 

2. Any inteftine motion. 

3. What ftruggling or effervefcence which arifes from the 
mingling together any alkalizate and acid liquor ; and hence 
any Inteftine violent motion of the parts of a fluid, occafioned 
by the ftruggling of particles of different: properties, is fo 
called. Quincy. 

The diffolution of gold and filver difagree; fo that in their 
mixture there is great ebullition, darknefs, and, in the end, a 
precipitation of a black powder. Bacon. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife and 
emication; as alfo a crafle and fumid exhalation, caufed 
from the combat of the fulphur of iron with the acid and 
nitrous fpirits of aqua fortis. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. Me 

When aqua fortis, or fpirit of vitriol, poured upon filings 
of iron, diffolves the filings with a great heat and ebu/lition, 
is not the heat and ¢bullition effected by a violent motion of 
the parts ; and does not their motion argue, that the acid parts 
of the liquor rufh towards the parts of the metal with vio- 
lence, and run forcibly into its pores, ’till they get between 
its outmoft particles and the main mafs of the metal. Newton. 

A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced by this 
ebullition ; for if fal ammoniack, or any pure volatile alkali, 
diflolved in water, be mixed with an acid, an ebu:lition, with 
a greater degree of cold, will enfue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ECCE/NTRICAL. 

ECCE/NTRICK. 

3. Deviating from the center. 

2. Not having the fame center with another circle: fuch circles 
were fuppofed by the Ptolemaick philofophy. 

Thither his courfe he bends 

Through the calm firmament ; but up or down, 


aaj. [eccentricus, Latin. ] 


By centrick or eccentrick, hard to tell. Miltons Parad. Lof.. 


They build, unbuild, contrive, 

To fave appearances : they gird the {phere 

With centrick, and eccentrick, fcribbl’d o’er, 

Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb., Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Whence is it that planets move all one and the fame way 
in orbs concentrick, while comets move all manner of ways 
in orbs very eccentrick ? Newton’ s Opt. 

3. Not terminating in the point; not directed by the fame 
principle. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man’s hands, he crooketh 
them to his own ends; which muft needs be often eccentrick 
to the ends of his matter. Bacon’s E ffays. 

4. Irregular; anamalous ; deviating from ftated and conftant 
methods. 

This motion, like others of the times, feems eccentrick and 
irregular. King Charles. 

A charaéter of an eccentrick virtue, is the more exact image 
of human fife, becaufe it is not wholly exempted from its 
frailties. Dryden's Dedicat. to the Conqueft of Granada. 

Then from whate’er we can to fenfe produce, 

Common and plain, or wondrous and abftrufe, 

From nature’s conftant or eccentri-k laws, 1 

The thoughtful foul this gen’ral inference draws, 

‘That an effect muft prefuppofe a caufe. 

Eccentricity. n f [from eccentrick. ] 
y. Deviation from a center. 
2. The ftate of having a different center from another circle, 

In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle wherein it moveth, 
the motion of the moon is unequal. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

By reafon of the fun’s eccentricity to the earth, and oblijuity 
to the equator, he appears to us to move unequally. Holder. 

3. Excurfion from the proper orb. 


Prior, ) 


ECL 


The duke at his return from his eccertricity, for fo T account 
favourites abroad, met no good news of the Cadiz attempt. 

` Weiton. 

4. Eccentricity of the carth is the diflance between the focus 

and the center of the earth’s elliptick orbit. 


fkin, made by extravafated blood. Quincy. 
Lechymofis may be defined un extravafation of the blood in 
or under the fkin, the fkin remaining whole. Wifencan’s Surge 
| axations are accompanied with tumour and ecchymo/s. Wij. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. : ; ; 
ying te a ore jad. [reclofiafiicus, Latin ] ' 
1, Relating to the church; not civil. 
Is difcipline an ecclefia/tical matter or civil? If an ecc’efiafit- 
cal, \it muft of neceffity belong to the duty of the miniiter.: 
Hooker, Preface. 
Clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfcure terms, yet in 
their fermons are liberal of thofe which they find in ecclefia/i- 
cai writers. Swift. 


A church of England man has a true veneration for the 


fcheme eftabliflied among us of ecclefaffict government. Suit/t 

Eccresia’stick. n. f. [from the adjcétive.) A perfon dedi- 
cated to the miniftries of religion. 

The ambition of the eccie/a/ti ks deftroyed the purity of 

the church. Buriet's Theory of the Earth. 

Eccoproricks. n.f. [i and *:2,@.] Such medicines as 


gently purge the belly, fo 2s to bring away no more than the 


natural excrements lodged in the intettines. 
The body ought to be maintained in its daily excretions by 
fuch means as are eccoprotick. Harvey on the Plague. 
Ecuina‘Te. aaj. [from echinus, Latin.) Briftled like an 
Ecuina’rep. § hedgehog; fet with prickles. 
An echinated pyrites in fhape approaches the echinated cryf- 
talline balls. Wicsdward on Fojf:is. 
E'CHINUS. n. f. [Latin.] 
1. A hedgehog. 
2. A fhellfith fet with prickles. 
3. [With botanifts.] The prickly head, cover of the feed, or 
top of any plant. 


4. [In architeéture.] A member or ornament, taking its name” 


from the roughnefs of the carving, refembling the prickly 


{arris. 
EccHy'mosis. n.f. [yuso] Livid fpots or blotches in the“ 


A 


*”~ 


rind of a chefnut, and not unlike the thorny coat of a hedge- 


hog. 

This ornament is ufed by modern architeéts in cornices of 
the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compofite orders ; and generally 
fet next to the abacus, being carved with anchors, darts, and 
ovals or eggs. Harris: 

E'CHO z. jJ. aa . 
1. Echo was fuppofed to have been once a nymph, who pined 

into a found for love of Narcifius. 
The pleafant myrtle may teach th’ unfortunate Echo 
In thefe woods to refound the renowned name of a goddefs. 
Sidneys b. i. 
2. The return or repercuffion of any found. > 
Babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

Replying fhrilly to the well-tun’d horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shak. Titus Andro. 

The found, filling great fpaces in arched lines, cannot be 
guided ; therefore there hath not been any means to make arti- 
ficial echoes. Eacon’s Natural Fiiflory, N°. 242. 

To you I monrn, nor to the deaf 1 fing ; 
The woods fhal) anfwer, and the echo ring Pope's Summer. 
*Tis not enough no`harfhnefs gives oftence ; 
The found mutt feem an echo to the tenfe. Popes Eff. Crit. 
3. The found returned. ’ 
Wilt thou hunt? 

Thy hounds fhall, make the welkin anfwer them, 

And fetch frill echoes from their hollow earth. Shake‘peare. 

© woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow’rs ! 

With other echo late I taught your fhades 

To anfwer, and refound far other fong! Milt. Parad. Loft. 

To E’cHo. v.n. 
1. To refound; to give the repercuffion of a voice. 
At the parting 
All the church echo’d. — Shakefpeare’s Taming of tœ Shrew. 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia founds ; 


Delia each cave and echoing rocl@rehounds. Pope's Autumn. 


2. To be founded back. i 
Hark, how the found difturbs imperious Rome! 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome ! 
Her miter’d princes hear the ¢cherng noile, 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. Biackmare. 
To E’cuo. v.a. To fend back a voice; to return what has 
been uttered. à 
Our modern fepiratifts do but ech? the fame note. 
Decay of Pitty. 
With peals of fhouts the Tyrians praife the fone; + 
Thofe peals are echo'd by the : rojan throng. Drrden’s En. 
One great death deforms the dreary ground ; 
The echo'd woes from diftant rocks refound. ~ Pricr. 
ECLAIRCI'SSEMENT. n.f. [French.] Explanation; the aétof 
clearing up an affair by verbal expoftuiation. 


3 CLIT. 


ECL 


ECLAT. n.f. [French.}]* Splendour; fhow ; hiftre. 
Nothing more contributes to the variety, furprize, and eclat 
of Homer’s battles, than that artificial manner of gaging his 
heroes by each other. Popes Effay on Homer. 
Ecre‘cTick. adj. [irin ] Sele&ting; chufing at will. 
Cicero gives an account of the opinions of philofophers ; 
but was ot the ecleé?ick fect, and chofe out of each fuch pofi- 
tions as came neareft truth. ZVatts s Improvement of the Mind. 
Ecre’cMma. n. f. [e and anxu] A form of medicine made by 
the incorporation of oils with fyrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice ftick. Quincy. 
ECLIPSE. n. j. [ima +} 
1. An obfcuration of the luminaries of heaven; the fun is 
eclipfed by the intervention of the moon; the moon by 
the interpofition of the earth. The word originally fignifies 
departure from the place, to which Milton alludes. 
Slips of yew, l 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipfe. Stakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Planets, planet-ftruck, real eclip/e 
Then fuffer’d. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. l 413. 
So though the fun viétorious be, 
And from a dark eclip/e fet free, 
The influence, which we fondly fear, 
Affii€ts our thoughts the following year. 


” hw. sn 


Waller. 
z An eclipfe of the moon is when the atmofphere of the earth, 
‘ being between the fun and the moon, hinders the light of the 
fun from falling upon and being reflected by the moon: if 
4 the light of the fun is kept off from the whole body of the 
- moon, it is a total eclip/e; if from a part only, it is a partial 
one. 
2. Darknefs; obfcuration. 
All the pofterity of our firft parents fuffered a perpetual 
eclipfe of fpiritual life. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
f Experience we have of the vanity of human glory, in cur 


Locke. 


fcatterings and eclip/es. King Charles. 
© ToEcrrrse. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To darken a luminary. 
$ Let the eclipfed moon her throne refign. Sandys. 
Now if the earth were flat, the dark’ned moon 
, Would feem to all eclips’d as well as one. Crecch’s Afaniiius. 


2. To extinguifh ; to put out. 
Then here take my leave of thee, fair fon, 
X Born to eclipfe thy life this afternoon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
c 3. To cloud; to obfcure. 
They had feen tokens of more than common greatnefs, 


~ howfoever now eclipfed with fortune. Sidney. 
2a Praife him to his father : 
Let the prince’s glory 
© Seem to eclipfe, and caft a cloud on his. Denham’s Sophy. 


Let other mufes write his profp’rous fate, 
Of conquer’d nations tell, and kings reftor’d ; 
But mine fhall fing of his ec/ips'd eftate, 
Which, like the fun’s, more wonders does afford. Dryden. 
' He defcended from his father, and eclipfed the glory of his 
-. divine majefty with a veil of fleth. Calam, s Sermons. 
4. To difgrace. 
She told the king, that her hufband was eclip/ed in Ireland 
by the no-countenance his majefty had fhewed towards 
him. Clarend:n, b. viii. 
` Another now hath to himfelf engrofs’d 
All pow’r, and us eclips’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.v. 
Ecui/prick. x. f. [iAwrrix’s.] A great circle of the fpherc, 
fuppofed to be drawn through the middle ef the Zodiack, and 
making an angle with the Equino€tial, in the points of Aries 
and Libra, of 23°. 30’. which is the fun’s greateft declina- 
tion. This is by fome called via fis, or the way of the fun, 
becaufe the fun, in his annual motion, never deviates from 
this line. It is this line which is drawn on the globe, and 
not the Zodiack. But in the new aftronomy the Ecliptick is 
* that path among the fixed ftars, which the earth appears to 
= defcribe to an eye placed in the fun, as in its annual motion 
it runs round the fun from Weft to Ealt. If you fuppofe this 
circle to be divided into twelve equal parts, they will be the 
twelve figns, each of which is denoted or diftinguifhed by 
fome afterifm or conftellation. Harris. 
All ttars, that have their diftance from the Ecliptick north- 
wards not more than twenty-three degrees and a half, may, 
in progreffion of time, have declination fouthward, and move 
beyond the Equator. = Lrown’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c.1 3 
The terraqueous globe had the fame fite and pofition, in 
_ refpect of the fun, that it now hath: its axis was not parallel 
to that of the £cliptick, but inclined in like manner as it is at 
 prefent. Wiodward’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 6. 
f The earth’s rotation makes the night and day ; 
_ The fun revolving through th’ Eciiptick way, 
I frects the various feafons of the year. Blackm. on tke Creat. 
You muft conceive an imaginary plane, which pafhng 
through the center of the fun, and the earth, extends itfelf on 
"all fides as far as the firmament: this plane is called the Ecirp- 
| žic, and in this the center of the earth is perpetually carried, 
= without any deviation. Bentley's Sern.ont, 
Vou. I 
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Ec'Locue. n. f [an] A paftoral poem fo called, becaufe 
Virgil called his paftorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praifes Bafilius gave this eclogue any man 
may guefs, that knows love is better than fpeétacles to make 
every thing fcem great. Sidney. 

It is not fufficient that the fentences be brief, the whole 
eclogue fhould be fo too. Pope. 

ECONOMY. n Ji [isxorouia. This word is often written, from 
its derivation, aconomy; but œ being no diphthong in Englifh, 
it is placed here with the authorities for different ortho- 
graphy.) 

1. The management of a family ; the government of a houfhold. 

By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing from a fervant, 
while he is in his minority ; fo a fervant fhould differ nothing 
from a child in the fubftantial part. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. Frugality ; difcretion of expence; laudable parfimony. 

Particular fums are not laid out to the preateft advantage in 
his economy ; but are fometimes fuffered to run watte, while he is 
only careful of the main. Dryden’s State of Innocence, Preface. 

I have no other notion of economy, than that it is the parent 
of liberty and cafe. Swift te Lord Bolingbroke. 

3. Difpofition of things; regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wife ways of economy that God 
could ufe tewards a rational creature, oblige mankind to that 
courfe of living which is moit agreeable to our nature. Hamm. 

4. The difpofition or arrangement of any work, 

In the Greek poets, as allo in Plautus, we fhall fee the ecc- 

nomy and difpofition of poems better obferved than in Terence. 
Ben, Jobnjan’s Difcoveries. 

If this econzmy muft be obferved in the minuteft paris of an 
epick poem, what foul, though fent into the world with great 
advantages of nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and 
{ciences, can be fufficient to inform the body of fo great a 
work ? Dryden's Dedication to the Æn. 

5. Syftem of motions; diftribution of every thing active or 
paffive to its proper place. 

Thefe the ftrainers aid, 

That, by a conftant feparation made, 

They may a due economy maintain, 

Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackm. Creat. 
Eco’NoMIcK. ? 
Economica. § 
1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houfhold. 

Her quick’ning power in ev’ry living part, 

Doth as a nurfe, or as a mother ferve ; 

And doth employ her economick art, 

And bufy care, her houfhold to preferve. Davies. 

In economical affairs, having propofed the government of a 
family, we confider the proper means to effect it. Watts. 

2. Frugal. 

Some are fo plainly economical, as even to defire that the feat 
be well watered, and well fuelled. Wott:n’s Archite?. 

Ecpyra’cricks. n.f. [% and ¢e2tlv.} Such medicines as 
render tough humours more thin, fo as to promote their dif- 
charge. Quincy. 

Procure the blood a free courte, ventilation, and tranfpi- 
ration, by fuitable purges and ccphraé?ick medicines. Harvey. 

ECSTASY. n. f. [Eisacu.] 

1. Any pafhon by which the thoughts are abforbed, and in which 
the mind is for a time loft. 

Follow them {wiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ec/fa/y_ 
May now provoke them to. Shake/peare’s Tempef?. 
’T may be 

No longer joy there, but an ec/la/y. Suckling. 

Whether what we call ec/tafy be not dreaming with our 
eyes open, | leave to be examined. Locke. 

2. Exceffive joy ; rapture. 

O, love, be moderate! Allay. thy e/lafy ! 

The religious pleafure of a well 
gently, and therefore conftantly : 
ture and ec/la/y ; 
fober. ame 


adj. [from economy, } 


Shakefpeare. 
difpofed mind moves 
it does not affe& by rap- 
but is like the pleafure of health, ftill and 
South's Sermons. 
Each delighted, and delighting; gives 
The pleafing ec/la/y which each receives. 
A pleafure, which no language can exprefs ; 
An efta/y, that mothers only feel, 
Plays round my heart. Phillips's Difire Mother. 
3- Enthufiafm ; exceffive elevation of the mind. 

He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me fing ; 
Which when I did, he on the tender grafs 
Would fit, and hearken even to ecflafye ` 

4. Exceffive grief or anxiety. This is not now ufed. 
Sighs and groans, and fhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent forrow feems 
A modern ecfta/y. Shake/peare’ s Macht, 
Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reftlefs ec/a/y. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
5. Madnefs; diftraction. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 
Now fee that noble and moft fovercizn reafon, 


7T. 


Prior. 


Mi'ton, 


Like 


E DG 


Like {weet bells jangled out of tune, and harfh, 

That unmatch’d form, and feature of blown youth, 

Blatted with ec/fa/y. Shake/peare's Hamlet. 
Ecstasiep. adj. [from eflafy] Raviflied; ‘hlled with en- 

thufiafin. 

Thefe are as common to the inanimate things as to the 

moft ec/afied foul upon earth, Norris. 
Ecsra‘vIcal. ) 
Ecsra’tick. § 
1. Ravifhed; rapturous; elevated to ecftafy. 
There doth my foul in holy vifion fit, 
In penfive trance, and anguifh, and ecflatick fit. Milton. 
When one of them, after an ec/latical manner, fell down 
before an angel, he was feverely rebuked, and bidden to wor- 
flip God. Sa ligafeeta Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
In trance ec/latick may thy pangs be drown’d; 

Bright clouds defcend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 
2. In the higheft degree of joy. 

To gain Pefcennius one employs his fchemes ; 

One grafps a Cecrops in ec/atick dreams. Pope. 
3. Tending to external objects. ‘This fenfe is, I think, only 

to be found once, though agreeable enough to the derivation. 

I find in me a great deal of ecfatice! love, which conti- 

_ nually carries me out to good withqut myfelf. Norris. 
‘Evcryre. n.f. [iruro] A copy. 
‘lhe complex ideas of fubitances are eé?ypes, copies, but 
not perfect ones, not adequate. Locke. 
E’curre. n.f. [French; eg:-us, Latin] A place covered for 
the lodging or houfing of horfes. 
Epa’citus adj. (edax, Latin.}] Eating; voracious; devour- 
ing; predatory; ravenous; rapacious; greedy. 
Epa‘city, ». f. [edacitas, Latin.] Voracity; ravenoufnefs ; 
greedinefs; rapacity. 
The wolf is a beaft of great edacity and digeftion: it may 
be the parts of him confort the bowels. Bacons ^at. Hiflory. 
To EDDER. v.a. [probably from edge.] ‘Io bind or inter- 
weave a fence. 

To add ftrength to the hedge, edder it ; which is, bind the 

top of the flakes with fome {mall long poles on each fide. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
E’pper. 2.f. [from the verb.] Such fencewood as is com- 
monly put upon the top of fences, and binds or interweaves 
cach other. 
In lopping and felling, fave edder and ftake, 

Thire hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. — Tuffer. 
E'DDY. n. f. (ed, backward, again, and ea, water, Saxon. ] 

1. The water that by fome repercuffion, or oppofite wind, runs 
contrary to the main ftream. 

My praifes are as a bulrufh upon a ftream: if they fink not, 

*tis becaufe they are born up by the ftrength of the current, 
which fupports their lightnefs; but they are carried round 
again, and return on the eddy where they firft began. Dryden. 
2. Whirlpool ; circular motion. 
The wild waves mafter’d him, and fuck’d him in, 
And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann, Mirab. 
So, where our wide Numidian wattes extend, 

Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defcend, 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddtes play, 

Tear up the fands, and {weep whole plains away. Add. Cato. 
E’ppy. adj. Whirling; moving circularly. 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl’d around, 

And dancing leaves arc lifted from the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 
Enematro’se. adj. [apa] . Swelling; full of humours. See 
CEDEMATOUS. 

A ferofity obftructing the glands may be watery, edemato/e, 

and {chirrous, according to the vifcofity of the humour. Ard. 
EDE'NTATED. adj. [edentatus, Latin.] Deprived of teeth. Dzé. 
EDGE 1x. j: [ecze, Saxon. ] 
1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edgeo’ th’ fword 
His wile, his babes. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 
He that will a good edge win, 

Mutt forge thick, and grind thin. 

The edge of war, like an ill fheathed knife, 

No more fhall cut his mafter.  Shake/peare’s HenrylV. p.i. 

Tis flander, 
Whofe edge is fharper than the fword. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then 
muft he put to more ftrength. Eccl. x. 10. 
2. A narrow part rifing from a broader. 
Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon an 
edge. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
3. Brink; margin; extremity. 

The rays which pafs very near to the edges of any body, are 

bent a little by the action of the body. Newton's Opt. 

We have, for many years, walked upon the edge of a pre- 

cipice, while nothing but the flender thread of human life has 
held us from finking into endlefs mifery. Rogers's Sermons, 
Yes, the laft pen for freedom let me draw, 

When truth ftands trembling on the edge of law. Pope. 

4. Sharpnefs ;_ proper difpofition for action or operation; in- 
tenfencfs of defire. 
Give him a further edge, 


aaj. [sxsahxcs, ] 


Proverb. 
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And drive his purpofe into thefe'delights. Shakejp. Hamlet. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts refin’d, 

When want had fet an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares.their working thoughts employ’d, 

And that which cach invented, all enjoy’d. Creech’s Manil. 

Silence and fulitude fet an edge upon the genius, and caufe 
a greater application. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

5. Keennefs ; acrimony of temper. 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! “AU 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. Shak. Rich. Di. 

6. To fet teethin Ence. To caufca tingling pain in the tecth. 

A harfh grating tune fctseth the teeth on cage. Bacon, 

To EDGE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To fharpen ; to enable to cut. 
There fat fhe rolling her alluring eyes, 
To edge her champion’s {word, and urge my ruin. Dryden. 
2. To furnifh with an edge. 
I fell’d along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover’d with a {hining cafe ; 

So wond’rous hard, and fo fecure of wound, 

It made my fword, though edg’d with flint, rebound. Dryd. 

3. To border with any thing ; to fringe. 
Their long defcending train, — 

With rubies edg’d, and faphires, {wept the plain. Dryden. 

I rid over hanging hills, whofe tops were edged with groves, 
and whofe fcet were watered with winding rivers. Pope. 

4. To exafperate ; to embitter. pat 

By fuch reafonings the fimple were biindea, and the ma- 
licious edged. Hayward. 

He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps might 
have a little edged his defperation. Wottow’s Life of D. of bucks. 

5- To put forward beyond a line. Wir 
Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in a lit- 
tle time got up clofe to one another. Locke. 
To Epce. v.n. [perhaps from ev, backward, Saxon.] To 
move forward againft any power; going clofe upon a wind, 
as if upon its fkirts or border, and fo failing flow. 
I muft edge upon a point of wind, 
And make flow way. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
EDGED. participial adj. [from edge.] Sharp; not blunt. 
We find that fubtile or edged quantities do prevail over 
blunt ones. Digby on Bodies. 
E’paina. n. f. [from edge.] 
1. What is added to any thing by way of ornament. 
The garland which I wove for you to wear, 

And border’d with a rofy edging round. Dryden. 

A woman branches out into a long differtation upon the 
edging of a petticoat. Adadifon's Speciator, N°. 247. 

2. A narrow lace. 
E’pGELEss. adj. [from edge.] Blunt; obtufe; unable to cut. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgele/s {word ; defpair and die. Shake/. R. III. 
They are only edge/e/s weapons it hath to encounter. 
Decay of Piety. 
E'DGETOOL. n. f. [edge and tool.) A tool made fharp to cut. 

There muft be no playing with things facred, nor jefting 

with edgetools. L’Efirange. 
Nurfes from their children keep edgetools. Dor fet. 

I fhall exercife upon fteel, and its feveral forts; and what 

fort is fitteft for edgetools, which for {prings. Moxon s Mech. Ex. 
E’nGewise. adu. [edge and wife.) With the edge put into 
any particular dircétion. 

Should the flat fide be objected to the ftream, it would be 
foon turned edgewi/e by the force of it. Ray on the Creation. 

E'DIBLE. adj, [from cdo, Latin.) fit to be eaten;’ fit for 
food. 

Some flefh is not edible; as horfes and dogs. Bacon. 

Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either edible or 
potable by man’s art and induftry. More againfi Athet/m. 

Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible mufhrooms, 
have produced aditiculty of breathing. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

The edible creation decks the board. Prior. 
E’picr. naf. [ediéium, Latin.) A proclamation of command 
or prohibition; a law promulgated. 

When an abfolute monarch commandeth his fubjeéts that 
which feemcth good in his own-diferetion, hath not his edit 
the force of a law. Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 

The great king of kings, 

Hath in the table of his law commanded 

That thou fhalt do no murder; will you then 

Spurn at his edié?, and fulfil a man’s? Shaie/p. Richard TII, 

Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awc, 

But to our thoughts what ed'¢? can give law? Dryd. Aureng. 

The minifters are always preaching, and the governours 
putting out ediés, againft gamingand fine cloaths. — dds/on. 

Evirica/Tion. n. yi [edificatio, Latin.) — 
1. The a& of building up man inthe faith ; improvement in 
holinefs. 

Our bleffed Saviour told us, that we muft account for every 
idle word, not meaning that-every word which is not deligned 
to edification, or is lcfs prudent, fhall be reckoned for a fin. 

Taylors Rule cf living holy. 
2. Improvement ; 
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2. Improvement; inftruGion. 

Out of thefe magazines I fhall fupply the town with what 

may tend to their edification. Addifon’s Guardian, N°, 11 “il 
E’pirice. n. f. [edtfcium, Latin.) A fabrick; a building; a 
ftructure. 

My love was like a fair houfe built on another man’s 
ground ; fo that I have loft my edifice by mittaking the place 
where I erected it. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windhr. 

He built 

So fpacious, and his line ftretch’d out fo far, 

That man may know he dwells not in his own; 

An edifice too large for him to fill. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The edifice, where all were met to fee him, 1 

Upon their heads and on his own he pull’d. Milton's Agon. 

As Tufcan pillars owe thcir original to this country, the 
architects always give them a place in edifices railed in Tul- 
cany. } Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

He mutt be an idiot that cannot difcern more ftrokes of 
workmanihip in the ftructure of an animal than in the moft 
elegant edifice. Bentley's Sermons. 

Epirrer. nf. [from edify.] One that improves or inftruéts 
another. 
To EDIFY’. v.a. [edifico, Latin. ] 
1. To build. 
Men have ed:fy’d 
A lofty temple, and perfum’d an altar to thy name. Chapm. 
2. To inftruct; to improve. 
' He who fpeaketh no more than edifieth, is undefervedly re- 
prehended for much {peaking. Hooker, b. v. f. 32. 

Men are edified, when either their underftanding is taught 
fomewhat whereof, in fuch actions, it behoveth all men to 
confider, or when their hearts are moved with any affection 
fuitable thereunto. Hooker, b.iv. far. 

Life is no life, without the bleffing of a friendly and an 
edifying converfation. LEftrance. 

He gave, he taught; and edify’d the more, 
Becaufe he fhew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor. Dryd. 
3. To teach; to perfuade. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature, have becn fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue. Bacon's holy War. 

Latin.] The title of a magiftrate in old 
Rome, whofe office feems in fome particulars to have rc- 
fembled that of our juftices of peace. 

The edile, ho! let him be apprehended. Shak. Coriolanus, 

EDITION. n. f. [editio, Latin. } 

1. Publication of any thing, particularly of a book. 

“Thefe are of the fecond edition. Shak. Mer. Wiv. of Windy. 

This Englith edition is not fo properly a tranflation, as a 
new compofition upon the fame ground. Burnet. 

2. Republication ; generally with fome revifal or correcting. 

The bufinefs of our redemption is to rub over the defaccd 
copy of the creation, to reprint Ged’s image upon the foul, 
and to fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer edition. South. 

Tcannot go fo far as he who publifhed the laft edition of 

- him. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The Code, compofed haftily, was forced to undergo an 
emendation, and to come forth in a fecond edition. Baker, 

E’pitor. x.f. (editor, Latin.] Publifher; he that revifes ot 
prepares any work for publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different fenfe, or a 
new elegance in an author, the editor does very well in taking 
Notice of it. Addifon’s Spectator, N". 450. 

This nonfenfe got into all the editions by a miftake of the 
ftage editors. Pope's Notes on Shakefp. Henry V. 


To EDUCATE. v.a. [educo, Latin.] To breed; to bring 


up; to inftruct youth. 

Their young fucceffion all their cares employ ; 

They breed, they brood, inftruét and educate, 

And make provifion for the future ftate. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

Education is worfe, in proportion to the grandeur of the 
parents: if the whole world were under one monarch, the 
heir of that monarch would be the worft educated mortal fince 
the creation. Swift on Modern Education. 

Epuca“r:on. 7. f. [from educate.] Formation of manners in 
= youth; the manner of breeding youth; nurture. 

Education and inftruction are the means, the one by 
ufe, the other by precept, to make our natural faculty of rea- 
fon both the better and the fooner to judge rightly between 
truth and error, good and evil. Hooker, b.i. f. 6. 
All nations have agreed in the neceffity of a ftrict education, 
which confifted in the obfervance of moral.duties. Swift. 

ToEDU'CE. v.a. [educo, Latin] To bring out; to extract; 
to produce from a itate of occultation. 

All that can be made of the power of matter, is a re- 
Ceptive capacity; and we may as well affirm, that the world 
‘was educed out of the power of fpace, and give that as a rea- 
fon of its original: in this language, to grow rich, were to 
educe Money out of the power of the pocket. Glanv. Scepf. 

This matter mult have lain eternally confined to its beds of 
earth, were there not this agent to educe it thence. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory, p. iit. 
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Th’ eternal art elucts good from ill, 

Grafts on this paffion our beft principle. Pope’s Eff on Man. 

Epu’ction. x. f. [from educe.) The att of bringing any thing 
into view. 

To EDU’LCORATE, v.s. 
fweeten. 

Epuccora’Tion. n.f. [from edukcorate.| The at of fweet- 
ening. 

To EEK. v.a. [eacan, ecan, ican, Sax, eak, Scott. eck, Erfe.) 

1. To make bigger by the addition of another piece, 

2. To fupply any deficiency. Sec Exe. 

Hence endlefs penance for our fault I pay ; 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 

Thou biddeft me to eke. Fairy Queen, b.i. c. 5. fo 42. 
Err. n.f. [cel, Saxon; aal German.] A ferpentine flimy 

ith, that lurks in mud. 
Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufe his painted {kin contents the eye? Shalefpeare. 
„The Cockney put the ec/s i’ th’ pafty alive. Shak. K. Lear. 
EEn. adv. Contraéted from even. See Even. 

Says the fatyr, if you have a trick of Llowing hot and cold 

out of the fame mouth, I have en done with ye: L’Eftrange. 
Err. 2.f- See Err. 
E'FFARLE. adj. [cffabilis, Latin.] Expreffive ; utterable. Dif, 
To Erra‘ce. v.a. [effacer, French.] 
1. To deftroy any form painted, or carved. 
2. To make no more legible or vifible ; to blot out; to ftrike 
out. 

Characters drawn on duft, the firft breath of wind effaces. 

Locke, 

It was ordered, that his name fhould be effaced out of all 

publick regifters. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy: 
Time, J faid, may happily efface 


[ from dulcis, Latin ] To 


That crucl image of the king's difgrace. Prior. 
Otway fail’d to polifh or refine, 
And flucnt Shakefpeare fcarce effac’d a line. Pope. 


3. To deftroy; to wear away. 
Nor our admiffion fhall your realm difgrace, 
Nor length of time our gratitude efface. © Dryden’s En. 
EFFE'CT. n. f. [effectus, Latin. ] 
1. That which is produced by an operating caufe. 

You may fee by her example, in herfelf wife, and of others 
beloved, that neither folly is the caufe of vehement love, nor 
reproach the efec. Sidney, b. ii. 

Effeé? is the fubfance produced, or fimple idea introduced 
into any fubjeét, by the exerting of power? Locke. 

We fee the pernicious effeé’s of luxury in the antient Ro- 
mans, who immediately found themfelves poor as foon as this 
vice got footing among them. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Conteguence ; event. 

No man, in effeé?, doth accompany with others, but he 

learneth, erc he is aware, fome getture, or voice, or fafhion. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 236. 
To fay of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, is, 
in effec?, to fay that the author of it is a man. Addif. Guard. 
3. Purpofe; intention; general intent. 
They fpake to her to that cffed?. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 22. 
4. Confequence intended ; fuccefs ; advantage. 

Chrift is become of no effet unto you. Gal. v. 4. 

He fhould depart only with a title, the effec? whereof he 
fhould not be poffefled of, before he had very well deferved 
it. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The cuftom or inftitution has hitherto proved without 
effec?, and has neither extinguifhed the practice of fuch 


crimes, nor leffened the numbers of fuch criminals. Temple. 
5- Completion; perfection. 
Semblant art fhall carve the fair effect, 
And full atchievement of thy great defizns. Prior. 


6. Reality ; not mere appearance. 


In fhew, a marvellous indifferently compofed fenate ec- 
clefiaftical was to govern, but in effec? one only man fhould, 
as the fpirit and foul of the refidue, do all in ail. Hooker. 

State and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowd, 

Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud; 

And is to him, who rightly things eftcems, 

No other in effeé? than what it feems. 

7. {In the plural.) Goods; moveables. 
What form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther ! 

That cannot be, fince I am fill poffeft 

Of thofe effets for which I did the murther, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. Shake/p. 

The emperor knew that they could not convey away many 
of their effeéts. Addifon’s Spectator, N°, 499. 

To Erre’cr. v. a. [efficio, Latin. ] 
1. To bring to pafs; to attempt with fuccefs ; to atchieve ; to 
accomplifh as an agent. 
Being conful, I not doubt t effec? 
All that you with. 
2. To produce as a caufe, 

The change made of that fyrup into a purple colour, 

was effecled by the vinegar. Boyle on Colours. 
Lere'cTIBLE. 


Denham. 
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EFFE’'CTIBLE. adj. [from effect] Performable; practicable ; 
feafible. 

That a pot full of afhes will ftill contain as much water 
as it would without them, is not effectible upon the {tricteft 
experiment. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.ii. c. 3. 

ErrecTive. adj. [from effeé?. ] 
1. Having the power to produce effects. 

They are not effective of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them. Bacon. 

If any myftery, rite, or facrament be effective of any fpi- 
ritual bleffings, then this much more, as having the prero- 
gative and principality above every thing elfe. Taylor. 

There is nothing in words and ftiles but fuitablenefs, that 
makes them acceptable and effective. Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

2. Operative; active. 

Nor do they fpeak properly who fay that time confumeth 
all things; for time is not effefive, nor are bodies deftroyed 
by it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. 12. 

3. Producing effects ; efficient. 
Whofoever is an effective real caufe of doing his neighbour 
wrong is criminal, by what inftrument foever he does it. Taylor. 
4. Having the power of operation; ufeful, as effective men in 
an army. 
EFFECTIVELY. adv. [from efective.} Powerfully; with real 
operation. 

This effectively refifts the devil, and fuffers us to receive no 
hurt from him. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Erre’cress. adj. [from effect.] Without effect ; impotent; 
ufclefs; unmeaning. 
Pll chop off my hands; 

In bootlefs prayer have they been held up, 

_ And they have ferv’d me to effeé?le/s ufe. Shak. Tit. Andron. 
EFFECTOR. n. f. [effector, Latin.] 
1. He that produces any effect. 
2. Maker; Creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay worthip to that 

infinite Being who was the effector of it. Derham’s Phy. Theol. 
EFFE'CTUAL. adj [effedtuél, French ] 
1. Productive of effects; powerful to a degree adequate to the 
occafion; operative; efficacious. 

The reading of Scripture is effec?ual, as well to lay even 
the firft foundation, as to add degrees of farther perfection, in 
the fear of God. Fiioker, b.v. f. 22. 

The communication of thy faith may become effectual, b 
the acknowledging of every good thing. Philem. 6. 

2. Veracious ; expreflive of facts. A fenfe not in ufe. 
Reprove my allegation, if you can; 
Or elfe conclude my words effectual.  Shakefp. Henry VI. 
EFFE/CTUALLY. adv. [from effectual] In a manner produc- 
tive of the confequence intended ; efficacioufly. 

Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent preparations 
for devotion, may compofe and recover the wandering mind 
more effectually than a fermon. South's Sermons. 

This is a fubject of that vaft latitude, that the ftrength of 
one man will fcarcely be fufficient effectually to carry it on. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
To EFFE'CTUATE. v.a. [effectuer, French.] To bring to 
pafs; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himfelf with a nobleman, to 
whom difcovering what he was, he found him a fit inftrument 
to effeciuate his defire. Sidney, b. ii. 

Erre’Minacy. n. f. [from effeminate ] 
1. Admiffion of the qualities of a woman; foftnefs; unmanly 
delicacy ; mean fubmiffion. 
But foul effeminacy held me yok’d 
Her bond-flave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion! Milton’s Agonifies, l. 410. 
2. Lafcivioufnefs; loofe pleafure. 
So long as idlenefs is quite {hut out from our lives, all the 
fins of wantonnefs, foftnefs, and effeminacy are prevented. Tayl. 
EFFE’MINATE, adj. [efeminatus, Latin.] 
1. Having the qualities of a woman; womanith ; foft to an un- 
manly degree; voluptuous; tender; luxurious. 
After the flaughter of fo many peers, 

Shall we at lait conclude effeminate peace? Shak. Henry VI. 

The king, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, be- 
came effeminate, and lefs fenfible of honour. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

From man’s effeminate flacknefs it begins, 

Who fhould better hold his place. 

The more effeminate and foft his life, 

The more his fame to ftruggle to the ficld. Dryd. Don Seb. 

2. Womanlike; foft without reproach: a fenfe not in ufe. 
As well we know your tendernefs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe. Shakefpeare’s R. III. 
To Errr/minate. v.a. [effemino, Latin.) To make wo- 
manifh ; to weaken ; to cmafculate; to unman. 

When onc is fure it will not corrupt or effeminate childrens 
minds, and make them fond of trifles, I think all things fhould 
be contrived to their fatisfaction. Locke. 

To EFFE'MmiNaATE. v.n. To grow womanifh; to foften ; to 
melt into weaknefs, 


Milton. 
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In a flothful peace both courage will effeminate and man- 

ners corrupt. l Pope. 
Erre/MINAtION. n.f. [from effeminate] The ftate of one 
grown wemanifh ; the ftate of one emafculated or unmanned. 

Vices it figured; not only feneration, or ufury, from its 
fecundity and fuperfetation, but from this mixture of fexcs, 
degenerate effemination. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii c. 17. 

To EFFE'RVESCE. v.n. [efferve/co, Latin.] To generate 
heat by inteftine motion. : 

The compound fpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, will 
effervefce even to a flame Mead on Poifons. 

EFFe/RVESCENCE. 7. f. [from effervco, Latin.) The act of 
growing hot; production of heat by inteftine motion. 

In the chymical fenfe, effervefcence fignifies an inteftine mo- 
tion, produced by mixing two bodies together that lay at reft 

° before ; attended fometimes with a hifling noife, frothing, and 
ebullition. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder it: 
put it into ftrong fpirit of nitre, ’till it becomes fweetifh, and 
makes no efferve/cence upon the injection of the chalk. Grew. 

Hot fprings do not owe their heat to any colluctation or 
effervefcence of the minerals in them, but to fubterranean heat 
or fire. Woodward’s Natural Hiffory, p. iii. « 

Erre’Te. adj. [effetus, Latin.) — 
1. Barren ; difabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the feeds of all the 
young they will afterwards bring forth, which, all fpent and 
exhaufted, the animal becomes barren and effete. Ray. 

In moft countries the earth would be fo parched and effete 
by the drought, that it would afford but one harveft. Bentley. 

2. Worn out with age. 
All that can be allowed him now, is to refrefh his decrepit, 
effete fenfuality with the hiftory of his former life. South. 
EFFICA’CIOUS. adj. [eficax, Latin.] Productive of effečćts ; 
powerful to produce the confequence intended. 
A glowing drop with hollow’d fteel á 
He takes, and by one efficacious breath 
Dilates to cube or fquare. Phillips. 
Errica‘crousLy. adv. [from efficacious.) Effeétually ; in fuch 
a manner as to produce the confequence defired. 

If we find that any other body ftrikes efficacioufly enough 
upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move that way which the 
ftriking body impels it. Digby on Bodies. 

E’rricacy. n.f. [from efficax, Latin.] Power to produce 
effects; production of the confequence intended. 

Whatfoever is fpoken concerning the efficacy or neceflity of 
God’s word, the fame they tie and reftrain only unto fermons. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 21. 

Whether if they had tafted the tree of life before that of 
good and evil, they had fuffered the curfe of mortality; or 
whether the efficacy of the one had not overpowered the pe- 
nalty of the other, we leave it unto God. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech which reprefents a thing, by 
prefenting to our minds the lively ideas or forms of things. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

The apoftle tells us of the fuccefs and efficacy of the Gof- 
pel upon the minds of men; and, for this reafon, he calls 
it the power of God unto falvation. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

The arguments drawn from the goodnefs of God have a 
prevailing efficacy to induce men to repent. Rogers, Sermon 16. 

Erri'crence. } n.f. [from efficic, Latin.) The a& of pro- 
EFFi‘crEncy. J ducing effects; agency. 

The manner of this divine efficiency being far above us, we 
are no more able to conceive by our reafon, than creatures un- 
reafonable by their fenfe are able to apprehend after what man- 
ner we difpofe and order the courfe of our affairs. Hooker, b.i. 

That they are carried by the manuduction of a rule, is 
evident ; but what that regulating efficiency fhould be, is not 
eafily determined. Glanv. Scepf. c. iv. 

Sinning againft confcience has no fpecial productive -/7- 
ciency of this particular fort of finning, more than of any 
other. South's Sermons. 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the underftanding 
in the truth of Chriftianity, upon the account of a natural 
efficiency: a will fo difpofed, will engage the mind ina fevere 
fearch. Souths Sermons. 

Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any contin- 
gent and unftable agents; but ftands ona bafis more firm, 
being entirely owing to the direct concourfe of the power of 
the Author of nature. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Erri‘cient. n f. [efficius, Latin, ] 
1. The caufe which makes effects to be what they are. 

God, which moveth meer natural agents as an efficient only, 
doth otherwife move intelleétual creatures, and elpecially his 
holy angels. Hooker, b.i. f. 3. 

2. He that makes; the effector. 
Obfervations of the order of nature are of ufe to carry the 
mind up to the admirationof the great efficient of the world. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Errrcient. adj. Caufing effects; that which makes tke 
effect tu be what it is, 
Your 
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Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
are at a lofs for the efficient. Collier on Thought. 
To EFFI’GIATE. v. a. [effigio, Latin.] To form in fem- 
blance ; to image. 
Erricra’tion. n. f. [from effgiate.} The a& of Imaginz ; 
or forming the refemblance of things or perfons. Did. 
Erri’Gieés. Unf [effigtes, Latin.} Refemblance; image in 
Erri’cy. § painting or fculpture; reprefentation ; idea. 

We behold the fpecies of eloquence in our minds, the eff- 
gies or actual image of which we feek in the organs of our 
hearing. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

ace 
ee i S gaS [egiorefco, Latin.] 
1. Produ&ion of flowers. 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of the plant is 

digefted, and fevered ftom the grofler juice in e/fiore/cence. Bac. 
2. Excrefcencies in the form of flowers. 

‘Two white fparry incruftations, with effiorefcencies in form 

of fhrubs, formed by the trickling of water. Woodward. 
4. [In phyfick.] The breaking out of fome humours in the 
fkin; as in the meafles, and the like. Quincy. 

A wart beginneth in the cutis, and feemeth to be an efjo- 
refcence of the ferum of the blood. Wifeman's Surgery. 

EFFLORE'SCENT. adj. [efforefco, Lat ] Shooting out in form 
of flowers. 
l Yellowifh efforejcent {parry incruftations on ftone. Woodw. 
ErFLUʻENCE. n.f. [efiuo, Latin.) That which iffues from 
fome other principle. 
Bright effiuence of bright effence increate. Milt. P. Lof. 
From the bright effuence of his deed 
They borrow that reflected light, 
With which the lafting lamp they feed, 

Whofe beams difpel the damps of envious night. Prior. 
Erriu‘’via. ' ) 7. f. [from efus, Latin.] Thofe fmall particles 
Erriu’vium. § which are continually Aying off from bodies; 

the fubtilty and finenefs of which appears from their being 
able, a long time together, to produce very fenfible cftcéts, 
without any fenfible diminution of the body from whence they 
arife. Quincy. 

If the earth were an electrick body, and the air but the 
efluvium thereof, we might perhaps believe that from at- 
traction, and by effluxion, bodies tended to the earth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon its axis, nor 
any magnetick effiuvia of the earth, nor the air, or atmofphere 
which environs the earth, can produce gravity.  Woedward, 

If thefe effiuvia, which do upward tend, 

Becaufe lefs heavy than the air, afcend; 

Why do they ever from their height retreat, 

And why return to feek their central feat? 
EFFLUx. nf. [effiuxus, Latin.] 

1. The act of flowing out. 

Through the daily and copious effux of matter through 
the orifice of a deep ulcer in his thiph, he was reduced to a 
fkeleton. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Effution. 

The firit efflux of mens piety, after receiving of the faith, 

was the felling and confecrating their poffefions. Hammond. 
3- That which flows from fomething elfe; emanation. 

ae Prime chearer, light ! 

Of all material beings, firít and beft ! 

Effiux divine ! Thomfon’s Summer, 1. 80. 
To Erriu’x. v.n. [effiuo, Latin.] To run out; to flow 

away. 

F hie thoufand and fome odd centuries of years are effluxed 
fince the creation. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Erriu’xion. x. f. [effiuxum, Latin.] 
s. The act of flowing out 

By <¢ffiuxion and attraction bodies tend towards the 

earth. Brown. 
2. That which flows out; effluvium; emanation, __ 
There are fome light effiuxtons from fpirit to fpirit, when 
men are one with anothcr; as from body to body. Bagon. 
ToEFFoRce. v. a. [efforcer, French.] 
1. To force; tobreak through by violence. 
In all that room was ncthing to be feen, 

But huge great iron chefts and coffers ftrong, 

All barr’d with double bonds, that ne’er could ween ; 

Them to eforie by violence or wrong. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
2. To force; to ravifh; to violate by force. 

Then ’gan her beauty fhine as brighteft fky, 

And burnt his beaftly heart t efforce her chaftity. Fa. Qu. 
To Erro’rm. n j. [efformo, Latin.} To make in any certain 

manner ; to fhape; to fafhion. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, raifing us from 
nothing, and efforming us after thy own image. Taylor. 

Errorma‘tion. n. f. [from efform.] The act of fafhioning 
or giving form to. ; 

They pretend to folve phænomena, and to give an account 
of the production and efformation of the univerfe. Ray. 

Nature begins to fet upon her work of efformation. More. 
Vou. I 
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EFFORT. n.f [efort; French.] Struggle; laborious endeca- 
vour. 

If, after having gained viGtories, we had made the fame 
efforts as if we had loft them, France could not have with- 
{tood us. Addifon on the State of the 44 ar. 

Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays, 

Blufh in the rofe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We prize the ftronger effort of his pow’r; 

And always fet the gem above the flow’r. Pope, Epift. 1. 

Erro’sston. n.f. [qfofumo, Latin.] “The at of digging up 
from the ground; deterration. 

He fet apart annual fums for the recovery of manufcripts, 
the efafion of coins, and the procuring of mummies. Arbuthn, 

Errra IABLe. adj. [effroyable, French.] Dreadful; frightful ; 
terrible. A word not ufed. 

Pettilential fymptoms declare nothing a proportionate effi- 
cient of their effraiable nature, but arfenical fumes. Harvey.. 

E’rrronrery. n.f. [effronterte, Fr.] Impudence; fhame- 
lefinefs ; contempt of reproach. 

They could hardly contain themfelves within one unwor- 
thy act, who had ef/rontery.cnough to commit or countenance 
It. King Charles. 

Others with ignorance and infufficiency have felf-admi- 
ration and effrontery to fet up themfeives. Watts's Improv. 

A bold man’s effrontery, in company with women, muft be 
owing to his low opinion of them, and his high one of him- 
felf. Clariffa. 

Erru‘tcence. m.f. [effulgeo, Latin} Luftre; brightnefs; 
clarity ; fplendor. 
On thee f 
Imprefs’d, th’ efulgence of lis glory abides. Milt. Pa. Loft, 
Thy luitre, vleft effulgence, can difpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. Blackmore. 
EFFu’LGENT. adj. [effulgens, Latin.] Shining; bright; lu- 
minous. 
How foon th’ «ffu/gent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulph of interpofing fky ! 
The downward fun 
Looks out effulgent, from amid’ the flath 
Of broken clouds. Thomjon’s Spring, l. 185. 
Erru'masiuity. n. f. [ fumus, Latin} “The quality of fly- 
ing away, or vapouring in fumes. 

They feem to define mercury by volatility, or, if I may 
coin fuch a word, efumability. Boyles Scept. Clyn. 

To ee v.a. [efufus, Latin.) To pour out; to fpill ; 
to fhed. 


Blackmore. 


He fell, and, deadly pale, 
Groan’d out his foul, with gufhing blood effus'd. Milton. 
At laft emerging from his noftrils wide, 
And gufhing mouth, effus’d the briny tide. Pope’s Ody/fey: 
Erru’se. x. /. [from the verb.] Wafte; effufion. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much effufe of blood doth make me faint. Shak. H. VI. 
Erru’ston. n. f. [effufio, Latin.] 
1. The ad of pouring out. 
My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops, 

This fhow’r, blown up by tempeft of the foul, 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d. Shake/p. 

Our blefled Lord commanded the reprefentation of his 
death, and facrifice on the crofs, fhould be made by breaking 
bread and effu/ion of wine. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing diftin&t from 
the forty days rain, their effu/ion, ’tis likely, was at this fame 
time when the abyfs was broken open. Burnet’s The. of Earth. 

2. Waite; the act of fpilling or fhedding. 

When there was but as yet one only family in the world, 
no means of inftruétion, human or divine, could prevent 
effufion of blood. Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 

~ Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood, 

And ’ftablifh quietnefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Yet fhall fhe be reftor’d, fince publick good 

For private int’reft ought not be withftood, 

To fave th’ effufion of my people’s blood. Dryd. Homer. ) 

3+ The act of pouring out words. 

Endlefs and fenfelefs effufions of indigefted prayers, often 
times difgrace, in moft unfufferable manner, the worthieft 
part of Chriftian duty towards God. Hooker, b.v. f. 26, 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gofpel of Chrift had then upon 
mens fouls, melting them into that liberal effu/ion of all that 
they had. Hammond on Fundamentals, 

5. The thing poured out, 

Purge me with the blood of my redeemer, and I fhall be 
clean; wafh me with that precious ¢ffu/ion, and I fhall be 
whiter than fnow.. : King Charles, 

Erru'sive. adj. [from effufe.] Pouring out; difperting, 
The North-eaft fpends its rage; and now fhut up 

Within its iron caves, th’ efu/ive South 

Warms the wide air. Thomjcn’s Spring, l 145. 
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EFT. n. f. (eyeza, Saxon.] A newt; an evet; a fmall kind of 
lizard that lives generally in the water. 
Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they arc kept, 


by clearing of them from fnakes, adders and efts, upon which; 2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. 


they will live. Martimer’s Husbandry. 
The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and the eft in 
our country. Nichols. 
EFT. adv. [eyx, Saxon] Soon; quickly; fpeedily ; fhortly. 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruth, 
With noife whereof he from his lofty fteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a bufh, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy Queen. 
Quite confumed with flame, 
The idol is of that eternal maid ; 
- For fo at leaft I have preferv’d the fame, 
With hands profane, from being eft betray'd. Fairfax, b. ii. 
_ E’rrsoons. adv. epe and yoon.) Soon afterwards; in a fhort 
time; again. An obfolete word. 

He in their ftead eftfosns placed Englifhmen, who pof- 

fefled all their lands, Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Eftfoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill, 

Run all in hafte to fee that filver brood. Spenfer’s Epithalam. 

The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whcreof it was to be 
thought that new wars would eft/oons enfue. Knolles's Hi/tory. 

Eftfoons, O fwectheart kind, my love repay, 

And all the year fhall then be holiday. Gay’s Paftorals. 
E.G. [exem li gratia.] For the fake of an inftance or example. 
E’cer. n f. [See EAGER.] An impetuous and irregular flood 

or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at the bottom, 
wherein quick excitations are made, may arife thofe egers and 
flows in fome eftuaries and rivers; as is obfervable about 
Trent and Humber in England. Browns Vulgar Erriurs. 

To Ecu’st. v.a [egero, Latin.) To throw out food at the 
natural vents. 

Divers creatures flecp al! the Winter ; as the bear, the hedge- 
hog, the hat, and the bee: thefe all wax fat when they fleep, 
and egef? not. bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 899. 

Ecr’srion. n.f. [egeftus, Latin.] The aét of throwing out 
the digefted food at the natural vents. 

The animal foul or fpirits manage as well thcir fponta- 
neous actions as the natural or involuntary exertions of di- 
geftion, ege/lion, and circulation. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Ecc. n. f. [ceg, Saxon; ough, Erfe.] 
1. That which is laid by feathered animals, from which their 
young is produced. 

An egg was found, having Jain many years at the bottom 
of a moat, where the earth had fomewhat overgrown it; 

[ and this egg was come to the hardnefs of a ftone, and the 
colours of the white and yolk perfeét. Bacon's Natural Hif. 

Eggs are perhaps the higheft, moft nourifhing, and exalted 
of all animal food, and moit indigeftible. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The fpawn or fperm of other creatures. 
Therefore think him as the ferpent’s egg, 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifchievous. Sh. 
Ev’ry infe&t of each diferent kind, 

In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. Blackmore's Creation. 
3. Any thing fafhioned in the fhape of an egg. 

There was taken a great glafs-bubble with along neck, 

fuch as chemifts are wont to call a philofophical egg. Boyle. 
To Ea. v.a. [eggia, to incite, Iflandick ; eggan, Saxon.] To 
incite; to inftigate; to provoke to action. 

Study becomes pleafant to him who is purfuing his genius, 
and whofe ardour of inclination eggs him forward, and car- 
ricth him through every obftacle. Derham s Phy/ico-Theology. 

E’GLANTINE. n.f. [e/glantier, French.) A fpecies of rofe. 
Sce Rose. 
O’er canopied with lufcious woodbine, 

With fweet mufk rofes, and with eglantine. 

The leaf of eglantine, not to flander, 

Outfweetei’d not thy breath. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Sycamores with eglantine were {pread, 

A hedge about the fides, a Covering over head. Dryden. 

E’cotism. .f. [from ega, Latin.] The fault committed in 
writing by the frequent repetition of the word ego, or J; too 
frequent mention of a man’s felf, in writing or converfation. 

The moft violent egot:/m which I have met with, in the 
courfe of my reading, is that of cardinal Wolfey’s; ego & 
rex meus, I and my king. Spectator, N°. 562. 

E’corist. n. f. [from ego.] One that is always repeating the 
word ego, l; a talker of himfelf. 

A tribe of egotifis, for whom I have always had a mortal 
averfion, are the authors of memoirs, who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own. Spectator, N°, 562. 

To E’cotize. v.n. [from ego.) To talk much of one’s 
felf. > 

EGRE’GIOUS. adj. [egregius, Latin.] 

1. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. 

He might be able to adorn this prefent age, and furnith 
hiftory with the records of egregious exploits, both of art and 
valour. More's Antidote againf? Atheifm. 

Onc to empire born; 
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Egregious prince! whofe manly childhood fhew’d 
His mingled parents, and portended joy ng 
Unfpeakable. i Phiiups. 
This sis -theyuftal i 
fenfe. , 
We may be bold to conclude, that thefe laft times, 
for infolence, pride and egregi:us contempt of all good 
order, are the wortft. Hooker, Preface. 
Ah me, moft credulous fcol ! 
Egregious murthiercr ! Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
And hence th’ egregious wizzard fhall toredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome Pope. 
Eore’ciousiy. adv. [from egregicus.] Eminently ; fhame- 
fully. 

: Make the more thank me, love me, and reward ine, 

For making him egregiov/ly an afs, 

And praétifing upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to madnefs. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

He difcovered that, befides the extravagance of every ar- 
ticle, he had Leen egregioufly cheated. — Ariuthnot's Fohn Bull. 

E’cress. n. f. [egreffus, Latin.] ‘Ihe act of going out of any 
place; departure. 
And gates of burning adamant, _ N 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egre/s. Miltons Paradife Loft, bii. 

This water would have been locked up within the carth, 
and its egre/s utterly debarred, had the itrata of {tone and 
marble remained continuous. /Yocdward’s Natural Hiflory. 

Ecre’ssion. n. f. [egreffio, Latin.] The act of going out. 

The vaft number of troops is exprefled in the fwarms ; 
their tumultuous manner of iffuing out of their fhips, and 
the perpetual ecrefion, which feemed without end, are imaged 
in the bees pouring out. Notes on the Iliads. 

E’cret. n.f A fowlof the heron kind, with red legs. Barley. 
F’enior. n.f. [aigret, French; perhaps from aigre,four.] A 
fpecies of cherry. : 

The cceur-cherry, which inclineth more to white, is 
fweeter than the red; but the egrzot is more four. Baccn. 

To EJACULATE. v.a. [eacul:r, Latin.) To throw; to 
fhoot; to dart out. 

Being rooted fo little way in the fkin, nothing near fo 
deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the more eafy eja- 
culated. Grew s Mufaum, 

The mighty magnet from the center darts 

This ftrong, though fubtile force, through all the parts : 

Its ative rays, ejaculated thence, 

Irradiate all the wide circumference. 

Eya/curaTion, n. f. [from ejaculate. ] 
1. A fhort prayer darted out occafionally, without folemn re- 
tirement. 

In your dreffing let there be ejaculations fitted to the feveral 
actions of drefling; as at wafhing your hands, pray God to 
cleanfe your foul from fin. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

2. The aét of darting or throwing out. 

There feemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an 
ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. Bacon's Effays. 

There is to be obferved, in thofe diffolutions which will 
not eafily incorporate, what the effects are; as the ebullition, 
‘the precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the 
top, the fufpenfion in the midft, and the like. Bacon. 

Eya’cutaTory. adj. [from ejaculate ] Suddenly darted out ; 
uttered in fhort fentences; fudden ; hafty. 

The continuance of this pofture might incline to eafe and 
drowfinefs: they ufed it rather upon fome fhort ejaculatory 
prayers, than in their larger devotions. Duptpa’s Devotion. 

We are not to value ourfelves upon the merit of ejaculatory 


Blackmores Creation. 


repentances, that take us by fis and ftarts. L Ejirange. 
To EJECT. v.a. [ejicio ejef?um, Latin. ] 
1. To throw out; to caft forth; to void. 
Infernal lightning fallies from his throat | 
Ejeéted {parks upon the billows float! Sandys. 


The heart, as faid, from its contracted cave, 

On the left fide eyec?s the bounding wave. Blackm. Creation. 

Tears may fpoil the eyes, but not wafh away the affliction ; 
fighs may exhauft the man, but not ejeć? the burthen. South. 

2. To throw out or expel from an office or poffeffion. 
It was the force of conqueft ; force with force 

Is well cjec?ed, when the conquer’d can. Malton’s Agenifles. 

The French king was again ejeé?ed when our king fub- 
mitted to the church, Dryden's Preface to Rei, Laici. 

3. To expel; to drive away; to difmifs with hatred. 
We are peremptory to difpatch 

This viperous traitor ; to ¢jeé? him hence, 

Were but our danger; and to keep him here, 

Our certain death; therefore it is decreed 

He dies to-night. Shake/peare's C:riolanus. 

4. To caft away; to reject. 

To have ejeéted whatfoever the church doth make account 
of, be it never fo harmlefs in itfelf, and of never fo ancient 
continuance, without any othcr crime to charge it with, thar 
only that it hath been the hap thereof to be ufed by the church 
ot Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of God, could 
not have been defended. Hocker. 

5 Will 
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Will any man fay, that if the words whoring and drink- 
ing were by parliament ged out of the Englith tongue, we 
fhould all awake next morning chatte and temperate? Swift, 

Eyr'crion n.f. [ejestio. Latin. ] 
1. The act of cafting out ; expulfion. 

Thefe ftorics are founded on the ejeéfion of the fallen angcls 
from heaven. Notes cn the Odyjey. 

2. [in phytick ] The difcharge of any thing by vomit, ftool, or 
any other emunctory. e Duin y. 
EJE'CTMENT. n. f [from ee.) A legal writ by which any 
inhabitant of a houfe, or tenant of an eftate, is commanded 
to depart. 
EGH. interj. An expreffion of fudden delight. 
EIGHT. adj. [eahza, Saxon; alta, Gothick ; acht, Scottith. ] 
Twice four. A word of number. 
This ifland contains eight {core and eight miles in circuit. 
l Sandys Four ney. 
EIGHTH. adj. [from cight.} Next in order to the feventh ; 
the ordinal of eight. 
Another yet ?—A feventh! I'll {ce no more ; 
And yet the cighth appears ! Shakef; eare’s Macbeth. 
In the eighth month fhould be the reign of Saturn. Bacen. 
I ftay reluctant feven continu'd years, 

And water her ambrofial couch with tears ; 

The eighth, fhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope’s Odj/f- 

ErGureen. adj. [eight and ten.) Twice nine. 
He can’t take two trom twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

If men naturally lived but twenty years, we fhould be fa- 
tished if they died about eighteen; and yet eighteen years now 

are as long as eighteen years would be then. Taylor. 
EIGHTEENTH adi. [from eighteen.) The next in order to 
the feventeenth; twice nine. 

In the eighteenth year of Jeroboam reigned Abijam. 1 Kinge. 

ErGHTFOLD. adj. [eight and fold. } Eight times the number 
or quantity. ` 
ErGuTuty. adv. [from eighth.) Inthe eighth place. 

Eighthly, living creatures have voluntary motion, which 

plants have not. Bavon's Natural History, N°. 607. 
Er’Gutit tH. adj. [from eighty.) The next in order to the 
feventyninth ; eighth tenth, 

Some balances are fo exaét as to be fenfibly turned with 
the eightieth part of a grain. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

E’cutscore. adj. [eight and fcore, Eight times twenty ; 
an hundred and fixty. 
What! keep a week away? Seven days and nights ? 

Eight/core eight hours? And lovers abfent hours, 

More tedious than the dial eight/core times? 

Oh weary reckoning. Shakefpeare’s Othello: 

EvcuTy. adj. [eight and ten.] Eight times ten; fourfcore. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 

And each hour's. joy wreck’d with a week of teen. Shake/p. 

Among all other climaétericks three are moft remarkable ; 
that is, fever times feven, .or fortynine ; nine times nine, or 
eightyowe; and feven times nine, or the year fixtythree, 
which is conceived to carry with it the moft confiderable 
fatality. Briwn’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. 12. 

EvGne. adj. [aifne, Fr.] [In law.] Denotes the eldeft or frit 
born. Here it fignifies unalienable, as being entailed. 

Many affurances do alfo pafs to godly and charitable ufes 
alone ; and it happeneth not feldom, that, to avoid the yearly 
oath, for averment of the continuance of fome eftate for life, 
which is e/gz, and not fubjeét to forfeiture for the alienation 
that cometh after it, the party will offer to fue a pardon un- 
compeiled before the time; in all which, fome mitigation of 
the uttermoft value may well and worthily be offered. Bacon, 

Evsex. n. fi {eorl, Saxon.] Vinegar; verjuice; any acid. 
Woo’t drink up eifel, eat a crocodile? 
Pll do’t. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
ETHER. pron. (æg8en, Saxon; auther, Scottith.] 


a. Which foever of the two; whether one or the other, 


Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is fatter’d ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
So like in arms thefe champions were, 

As they had been a very pair; 

So that a man would almoft {wear, 

That either had been either, Drayton's Nymp. 
_. Goring made a falt friendfhip with Digby, ether of them 
believing he could deceive the other. Clarendon, b. Vill. 

I do not afk whether bodies do fo exift, that the motion of 
one body cannot really be without the motion of another : to 
determine this either way, is to beg the qucftion for or againtt 
a vacuum. Lockes 

2. Each; both. 

In the procefs of natural beings, there feem fome to be 
creatures placed, as it were, in the confines of feveral pro- 
vinces, and participating fomething of either. Hale. 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, ; 

The Winter banifl’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dryd. Virg. 


Ex 
ESLA 
ETHER. adv. [from the noun.] Adiflributive adverb, an- 
{wered by or; either the one or. 

We never heard of any fhip that had been {cen to arrive 
upon any fhore of Europe; no nor of either the Eaft or Welt 
Indies. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

What perils fhal! we find, 

If either place, or time, or other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter th’ order now afign’d? Daniels C. War. 

Either your brethren have miferably deceived us, or power 
confers virtue. Swift to Pope. 

Ejura‘rion. n.f. [ejulatio, Latin.] Outcry; lamentation ; 
moan ; wailing, 

Inftead of hymns and praifes, he breaks out into ejulations 
and effeminate wailings. Government of the Tongue. 

With difmal groans 

And ejulation, in the pangs of death, 

Some call for aid negleéted; fome, o’erturn’d Tt 

In the fierce fhock, lie gafping. Phillips. 

EKE. adv. [eac, Saxon; ook, Dutch] Alfo; likewife; befide; 
moreover. 
If any {trength we have, it is to ill ; 
But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will. Fa. Qu. 
Now if ’tis chiefly in the heart 

That courage does itfelf exert, 

"Twill be prodigious hard to prove, 

That this is efe the throne of love. 

To Exe. v.a. [eacan, Saxon. ] 
1. To increafe. 
I] dempt there much to have eked my ftore, 

But fuch eking hath made my heart fore. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 

The little ftrength that I have, I would it were with you. 
——And mine to ete out her’s. Shake/p. As you like it. 

2. To fupply; to fill up deficiencies. 
* Still be kind, 
And cke out our performance with your mind. Shak. H. V. 
Your ornaments hung all, 
On fome patch’d doghole e4’¢ with ends of wall. 
3- To protraét; to lengthen. 
I {peak too long; but ‘tis to piece the time, 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 
To ftay you from election. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice 
4. To fpin out by ufelefs additions. [In this fenfe it feems bor- 
rowed from the ufe of our old poets, who put eke into their 
lines, when they wanted a fyllable. ] 
Eufden ekes out Blackmore’s endlefs line. Popes Dunciad. 
To ELABORATE. v. a. (elabcro, Latin. } 
1. To produce with labour. 
They in full joy elaborate a figh. Young. 
2. To heighten and improve by fucceffive endeavours or ope- 
rations. 
The fap is diverfified, and ftill more and more elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veffels of the plant. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ELABORATE. adj. [elaboratus, Latin.] Finifhed with great 
diligence; performed with great labour. 
Formalities of extraordinary zcal and piety are never more 
ftudied and e/ab:rate than when politicians moft agitate defpe- 
rate defigns, King Charles. 


Pricr. 


Pepe. 


At leaft, on her beftow’d 
Too much of ornament, of outward fhew 
Elaborate; of inward, lefs exa&. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 

Drawn to the life in each elab’rate page. Waller. 

Confider the difference between elaborate difcourfes upon 
important occafions, delivered to parliaments, and a plain fer- 
mon intended for the lower people. Swift. 

ELA'BORATELY. adv. [from elaborate.)  Laborioufly ; dili- 
gently; with great ftudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions fo elaborately formed and wroupht, and 
grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet prove abortive South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters ufe, may have 
their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately and 
finely ground, Newton’ s Opt. 

I will venture once to incur the cenfure of fome perfons, 
for being elaborately trifling, Bentley's Sermons. 

It is there elaborately fhewn, that patents are good. Swift. 

ELABORA’TION. n. f. [from elaborate.] Improvement by fuc- 
ceflive operations. 

To what purpofe is there fuch an apparatus of veflels for 
the elaboration of the {perm and eggs; fuch a tedious procefs 
of generation and nutrition? This is but an idle pomp. Ray. 

To Exa'nce. v.a. [elancer, French.] To throw out; to dart 5 
to caft as a dart, 
While thy unerring hand elanc'd 
Another, and another dart, the people 


Joyfully repeated Io! Prior, 
Harfh words, that, once elanc’d, muft ever fly 

Irrevocable. Prior, 

To ELA'PSE. v.n. [elapfus, Latin.] To pafs away ; to glide 


away ; to run out without notice. s — 
There is a docible feafon, a learning time in youth, which, 
fuffered to elap/e, and no foundation laid, feldom returns. Clarif. 


ELA‘STICAL. - 


ELD 


ELA’STICAL. ? adj. [ from iagw.] Having the power of re- 
ELASTICK. 3 turning to the form from which it is diftorted 
or withheld; fpringy ; having the power of a fpring. 
By what ¢e/a/fick engines did fhe rear 
The ftarry roof, and roll the orbs in air. Biackm. Creation. 
If the body is compaét, and bends or yiclds inward to 
preffion, without any fliding of its parts, it is hard and ela/lict, 
returning to its figure with a force rifing from the mutual 
attraction of its parts. Newton's Opt. 
‘The moft common diverfities of human conftitutions arife 
from the folids, as to their different degrees of ftrength and 
tenfion; in fome being too lax and weak, in others too elaflick 
and ftrong. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A fermentation muft be excited in fome affignable place, 
which may expand itfelf by its elaffical power, and break 
through, where it mcets with the weakeft refiftance. Bentley. 
ELASTICITY. 2.f [from elaffick.] Force in bodies, by which 
they endeavour to reftore themfelves to the pofture from 
whence they were difplaced by any external force. Quincy. 
A lute ftring will bear a hundred weight without rupture ; 
but, at the fame time, cannot exert its elaflicity: take away 
fifty, and immediately it raifeth the weight. 4rbuthn. on Alim. 
Me emptinefs and dulnefs could infpire, 
And were my e/a/licity and fire. Pope's Dunciad, b. i. 
ELA’TE. adj. [elatus, Latin] Flufhed with fuccefs; ele- 
vated with profperity ; lofty ; haughty. 
Oh, thoughtlefs mortals! ever blind to fate! 
Too foon dejeéted, and too foon zlate! Popes Ra. of Lock. 
I, of mind elate, and fcorning fear, 
Thus with new taunts infult the montter’s ear. Pope’s Ody. 
To Ev’ate. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To elevate with fucce’s ; to puff up with profperity. 
2. To exult ; to heighten. An unufual fenfe. 
Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 
Elates his being, and unfolds his power. Thom/on’s Autumn, 
ELATE RIUM. n. f. [Latin.] An infpiffated juice, in frag- 
ments of flat and thin cakes, feldom thicker than a fhilling. 
It is light, of a friable texture; a pale, dead, whitifh colour, 
and an acrid and pungent tafte. It is procurcd from the fruit 
of the wild cucumber; the feeds of which fwim in a large 
quantity of an acrid and almoft cauftick liquor. It is a very 
violent and rough purge. Hill, 
ELa'tion. n. f. [from elate.] Haughtinefs proceeding from 
fuccefs; pride of profperity. 
God began to punifh this vain elation of mind, by with- 
drawing his favours. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
ELBOW. n. J. [elbozga, Saxon.] 
1. The next joint or curvature of the arnt below the fhoulder. 
In fome fair evening, on your elw laid, 
You dream of triumphs in the rural fhade. 
2. Any flexure, or angle. 
Fruit-trees, or vines, fet upon a wall between elbows or 
buttreffes of ftone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 
3. To be at theExBow. Tobe near; to be at hand. 
Here ftand behind this bulk. Straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home: 
Quick, quick; fear nothing, I'll be at thy elbow. Shak. Othel. 
ELrsowcHa'ir. n. f. [elbow and chair] A chair with arms to 
fupport the elbows. 
Swans and elbowchairs, in the opera of Dioclefian, have 
danced upon the Englith ftage with good fuccefs. Gay. 
E'Lsowroom. n f. [elbow and room.] Room to ftretch out the 
elbows on each fide ; perfeét freedom from confinement. 
Now my foul hath e/bowroom ; 
It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shakefpeare. 
The natives are not fo many, but that there may be elbow- 
room enough for them, and for the adventives alfo. Bacon. 
A politican muft put himfelf into a ftate of liberty, fo to 
provide elbcwrozm for his confcience to have its full play in. 
South's Sermons. 


Pope. 


To E'L row. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To pufh with the elbow. 
One elbows him, one juftles in the fhole. Dryden’s Juven. 
2. To pufh; to drive to diftance; to encroach upon. 
It thrufts and ftretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. 
If fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 
He’ll make mad work, and elbow all his neighbours, Dryden. 
To E/tBow. v.n. To jut out in angles. Dia. 
ELD. n.f. [ealo, Saxon; eld, Scottith.] 
1. Old age; decrepitude. 
Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwel’d, 
As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. Queen: 
2. Old people; perfons worn out with years. 
Thy blazed youth 
Becomes affuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. Shakefpearé’s Meafure for Meafura. 
He thought it touch’d his deity full near, 
If likewife he fome fair one wedded not, 
Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 
Of long uncoupled bed and childlefs eld 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


ELD 


E'LDER. adj. The comparative of eld, now corrupted to cld. 
eald, ealdon, Saxon.}] Surpafiing another in years; furvivor ; 
having the privileges of primogeniture. 

They bring the comparifon of younger daughters comform= — 
ing themfelves in attire to the example of their elder filters. 

Hooker, b. iv. f. 13. 
Let ftill the woman take 
An elder than herfelf; fo wears fhe to him, 
So {ways fhe level in her hufband’s heart. Sh. Twelfth Night.’ 
How I firmly am refo'v’d, you know ; 

That is, not to beltow my youngeft daughter, 

Before I have a hufband for the e/der. Sh. Tam. of the Shrew. 

The elder of his children comes to acquire a degree of au- 
thority among the younger, by the fame means the father did 
among them. Temple. 

Fame’s high temple ftands ; 

Stupendous pile! not rear’d by mortal hands ! 

Whate’er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame excell’d. Pope's Temp. of Fame. 

E'LDERS. n.f. [from elder. } 

1. Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to credit and reverence. 

Rebuke not an e/der, but intreat him as a father, and the 
younger men as,brethren. 1 Tim. v. 1. 

Our elders fay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe, 

Shake off their fteril curfe. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar: 

Among the Lacedamonians, the chief magiftrates, as they 
were, fo they are called, e/der men. Ralcigh’s H. of the World. 

The blufhing youth their virtuous awe difclofe, 

And from their feats the reverend eders rofe. 

2. Anceftors. 

Says the goofe, if it will be no better, e’en carry your 
head as your e/ders have dane before ye. L’Efirange. 

I lofe my patience, and Í own it too, 

Where works are cenfur'd, not as bad, but new; 

While, if cur elders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe fools demand not pardon, but applaufe. 

3. Thofe who are older than others. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becometh chil- 
dren’s innocency to pray, and their elders to fay amen. Hooker, 

4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers of the people. 

5. [In the New Teftament.] Ecclefiafticks. 

6. [Among prefbyterians.] Laymen introduced into the kirk- 
polity in feffions, prefbyteries, fynods and affemblies. 

Flea-bitten fynod, an affembly brew’d 

Of clerks and elders ana; like the rude 

Chaos of prefbytry, where laymen ride 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 

E'LDER. n. f. [ellaya, Saxon.) The name of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little wood: the 
flowers are monopetalous, divided into feveral fegments, and 
expand in form of a rofe: thefe are, for the moft part, col- 
lected into an umbel, and are fucceeded by foft fucculent ber- 
ries, having three feeds in each. It may be eafily propagated 
from cuttings or feeds; but the-former, being the moft expe- 
ditious method, is generally practifed. The feafon for plant- 
ing their cuttings is any time from September to March, 
thrufting them fix or eight inches into the ground. Dwarf 
elder is near London propagated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Look for thy reward 

Amongft the nettles at the e/der tree, 
Which overfhades the mouth of that fame pit. Sh. Tit. And. 
Then feek the bank where flowering elders crowd. Thom. 

E'LDERLY. adj. [from elder.) No longer young; bordering 
upon old age. 

I havea race of orderly elderly people of both fexes at com- 
mand, who can bawl when I am deaf, and tread foftly when I 
am giddy. Swift to Pope. 

E'LDERSHIP. 2. f. [from elder.] 

1. Seniority ; primogeniture. 

That all fhould Alibech adore, ’tis true; 
But fome refpeét is to my birthright due : 
My claim to her by eiderfhip I prove. Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 
Nor were the elderfhip 

Of Artaxerxes worth our leaft of fears, 

If Memnon’s intereft did not prop his caufe. 

2. Prefbytery; ecclefiaftical fenate ; kirk-feffion. 

Here were the feeds fown of that controverfy which fprang 
up between Bcza and Eraftus, about the matter of excom- 
munications ; whether there ought to be in all churches an 
elderfh'p, having power to excommunicate, and a part of that 
elderfhip to be of neceffity certain chofen out from among 
the laity for that purpofe. Hooker, Preface. 

E':pest. adj. The fuperlative of eld, now changed ‘to old. 
[ealo, ealdon, ealopre, Saxon. ] ; 

1. The oldeft; the child that has the right of primogeniture. 

We will eftablifh our eftate upon 
Our edef Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The mother’s and her e/de/? daughter’s gracc, 
It feems, had brib’d him to prolong their (pace, 


Sandys. 


Pope. 


Row. 


Dryden. 
2. The 


ELE 


2, The perfon that has lived moft years. 
Alde/? parents fignifies either the oldeft men and wéemen 
that have had children, or thofe who have longeft had 


iflue. . Locke. 
Ericanra’ne. n.f [helenium, Latin.] A plant, named alfo 
ftarwort. 


It hath a radiated flower, whofe florets are hermaphrodite ; 
but the femi-florets are female: botlwt!:efe are yellow. ‘Ihe 
ovaries reft on a naked placenta, crowned with down: all thefe 
parts are included in a fcaly cup. ‘Yo thefe notes may be 
added, the leaves growing alternately on the ftalks, and the 
fiewers on the top of the branches. Botanifts enumcrate 
thirty fpecies of this plant. ‘he firft is the true elecampane, 
ufed in medicines: it grows wild in moft ficlds and meadows, 
and is cultivated in gardens, to furnifh the fhops with roots, 
which is the only part of the plant in ufe. Mik. 

The Germans have a method of candying elecampane root 
like ginger, to which they prefer it, and call it German fpice. 

Hills Mat. Mud. 
To ELE'CT. wv. a. [eleftus, Latin. ] 
1. To choofe for any office or ufe; to take in preference ta 
others. 
Henry his fon is chofen king, though young ; 

And Lewis of France, elected firft, beguil’d. Dan. C. War. 

This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whofe confent 
he was choien, elected a hundred fenators out of the com- 
moners. Swift on the Diffeifions in Athens and Rome. 

2. [in theology.}] To fele& as an object of eternal mercy. 
Some I have chofen of peculiar grace, 
Elcé? above the reft: fo is my will. Adiiton’s Paradife Loft, 
Exe’ct. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Chofen; taken by preference from among others. 
. You have herc, lady, 
And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers, 
Of fingular integrity and learning ; 
Yea, the e/eé? of the land, who are affembl’d 
To plead your caufe. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
2. Chofen.to an office, not yet in poffeffion. 

The bifhop «/eé? takes the oaths of {upremacy, canonical 
" obedience, and againft fimony ; and then the dean of the 
= arches reads and fubfcribes the fentences. -A;/iffe’s Parergon. 
3. [In theology.] Chofea as an object of cternal mercy. 

A vitious liver, believing that Chrift dicd for none but the 
ele:?, {hall have attempts made upon him to reform and amend 
his life. Hammond. 
Evz’ction. n. f. [eleétio, Latin.] 

I1. The act of chufing; the act of felecting one or more from 
a greater number for any ufe or office; choice. 

If the election of the minifter fhould be committed to every 
feveral parifh, do you think that they would chufe the 
mectett. Whitgift. 

Į was forry to hear with what partiality, and popular heat, 
eleious were carried in many places. King Charles, 

P i Him, not thy e/ec?ion, 

But natural neceffity, begot. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

As charity is, nothing can more increafe the lugtre and 
beauty than a prudent ede?ion of objects, and a fit application 
Spratts Sermous, 
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of it to them. 

. The power of choice. 
For what is man without a moving mind, 

Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will ! 


2 
- Now, if God’s pow’r fhould her election bind, 
Her motions then would ccafe, and itand all ftill. Davies. 


3 Voluntary preference. s 
j He calls upon the finners to turn themfclves and live; he 
tells us, that he has fet before us life and death, and referred 
© it to our own cleéisn which we will chufe. — Rogers’s Sermons, 
4. [In theology.] The predetermination of God by which any 
~ were felected for eternal life. 
The conceit about abfolute eled?ion to eternal life, fome 
~ enthufiafts entertaining, have been made remifs in the practice 
of virtue. Atterbury’s Sermons, 
5. The ceremony of a publick choice. 
Since the lare diffolution of the club, many perfons 
put up for the next e/ec?ion. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 550. 
ELECTIVE. adi. [from elec?.] Exerting the power of choice ; 
+” regulated or beftowed by election or choice. 


Į will fay pofitively and refolutely, that it is impoflible an 
giectiz'c monarchy fhould be fo frce and abfolute as an here- 
ditary. Racon. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradiction ; 
for where there is force, there can be no choice: whereas all 

moral goodnefs confifteth in the eleé?ive act of the under- 

4 — Standing will. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 2. 

The laft change of their government, from elective to he- 

reditary, has made it feem hitherto of lefs force, and unfitter 

for ation abroad, ' ; Temple. 

Err/ctivery. adv. [from elec. } By choice; with preference 
of one to another. 

How or why that fhould have fuch an influence upon the 
fpirits, as to drive them into thofe mufcles e'eč;ively, I am not 
fubtile enough to difcern. Ray on the Creation. 
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They work not eleéivel, or upon propofing to themfelves 
an end of thcir operations. Grew’s Cofm, Sac. 
Exs‘cror. n. f. [from ele.) 
1, He that has a vote in the choice of any officer. 
From the new world her filver and her gold 

Came, like a tempeft, to confound the old ; 

Feeding with thefe the brib’d e/ec?ors’ hopes, 

Alone the gave us emperors and popes. Waller. 

2. A prince who has a voice in the choice of the German 
emperour. 

Ever’crorat. adj. [from elecfor.] Having the dignity of an 
elector. 

ELECTORATE. n.f. [from eleéor. ] 
elc&tor. 

He has a great and powerful king for his fon-in-law; and 
can himfelf command, when he pleafcs, the whole ftrength 
of an electorate in the empire. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N9: 24. 

ELE'CTRE. n. f. [eleétrum, Latin. ] f 

1, Amber; which, having the quality when warmed by friction 
of attracting bodies, gave to one fpecies of attraction the 
name of electricity, and to the bodies that fo attract the epithet 
elecirick. 

2; A mixed metal. 

Change filver plate or veffel into the compound fluff, being 

a kind of filver e/eéi7e, and turn the reft into coin. Bacon. 
e a f adj. [from eled?rum. See ELEcTRE.] 
1, Attractive without magnetifm; attractive by a peculiar pro- 
perty, fuppofed once to belong chiefly to amber. 

By electrick bodies do I conceive not fuch only as take up 
light bodies, in which number the ancients only piaced jett 
and amber; but fuch as, conveniently placed, attract all bo- 
dies palpable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c4: 

An eleéirick body can by friction emit an exhalation fo fub- 
tile, and yet fo potent, as by its emiffion to caufe no fentible 

- diminution of the weight of the e/eé?rick body, and to be ex- 
panded through a fphere, whofe diameter is above two feet; 
and yct to be able to carry up lead, copper, or lcaf-gold, at 
the diftance of above a foot from the eled/rick body. Newtcn. 

2. Produced by an eleétrick body. 

If that attraction were not rather e/ec?rical than magne- 
tical, it was wonderous what Helmont delivereth concerning 
a glafs, wherein the magiftery of loadftone was prepared, 

_ which retained an attractive quality. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloath, or the end of 
one’s finger, be held at about a quarter of an inch from the 
glafs, the e/eé?rick vapour, excited by fri€tion, will, by dafhing 
againft the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch an 
agitation as to emit light. Newton’s Opt. 

Evectri‘city. n. f. [from electrick. See ELECTRE.] A 
property in fome bodies, whereby, when rubbed fo as to grow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or fuch like fubftances, 
to thera. Quincy. 

Such was the account given a few years ago of electricity ; 
but the induftry of the prefent age, firit excited by the expe- 
riments of Gray, has difcovered in ele@tricity a multitude of 
philofophical wonders. Bodies electrified by a fphere of glais, 
turned nimbly round, not only emit flame, but may be fitted 
with fuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, as, ig difcharged 
at once upon a human bedy, would endanger life. T'he force 
of this vapour has hitherto appeared inftantaneous, perfons at 
both ends of along chain feeming to be ftruck at once. The 
philofophers are now endeavouring to intercept the ftrokes of 
lightning. : 

Exve/cruary. n.f. [eleflarium, Coltin’s Aurel. which is now 
written clećluary.] A form of medicine made of conferves, 
and powders, in the coniiftence of honey. The form is 
attended with confiderable inconveniencies; for elec?uarie:, 
generally made up with honey, or fyrup, when the confiftence 
is too thin, are apt to ferment; and when too thick, to candy. 
By both which the ingredients will either be entirely altered 
in their nature, or impaired in their virtues. uincye 

We mect with divers ele¢é7uaries, which have no ingredient, 
except fugar, common to any two of them. Boyles Sc. Chym. 

ELEEMO'SYNARY. adj, [sxucoum. } 

1. Living upon alms; depending upon charity. 

It is little better than an abfurdity, that the caufe fhould be 
an cleemofynary for its fubfifence to its effects, as a nature pof- 
teriour to and dependent on itfclf. Glanv. Scepj. c. 18. 

2. Given in charity. 

Eveca’nce. } a. fe [el gantia, Latin.] Beauty of art; ra- 

Freca’xcy.§ ther foothing than ftriking ; beauty without 
grandeur. 

St. Auguftine, out of a kind of e/egancy in writing, makes 
fome difference. Raleigh s Hifiory of the World, 

Thefe queftions have more propriety, and elegancy, under- 
ftood of the old world. Burnet. 

My-compofitions in gardening are altogether Pindarick, and 
run into the beautiful wildnefs of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of att. Speclator, N°. I 

ELEGAN Cy adj. [elegans, Latin ] 

1. Plealing with minuter beauties. 
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‘Trifles themfelves are elegant in him. Pope. 

There may’ft thou find fame elegant retreat. London. 
2. Nice; not coarle; not grofs. 

Polite with candour, eegant with eafe. Pope. 


M’tecanriy. adv. [from elegant. } 
1. In fuch a manner as to pleafe without elevation. 
2. Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty. 

Whoever would write elegantly, mutt have regard to the 
different turn and jun@ture of every period: there muft be 
proper diftances and paufes. Pope's Odyffey, Notes. 

SLEOT'ACK. adj. [elegiacus, Latin.] 
1. Ufed in elegies. 
2. Pertaining to elegies. 
3. Mournful ; forrowful. 
Let elegiack lay the woe relate, 

Soft as the breath of diftant flutes. 

E'tecy. n.f. [elegus, Latin.] 
1. A mournful fong. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon brambles, 

all forfooth deifying the name of Rofalind. Shak. As you like it. 
2; A funeral fong. 
So on meanders banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful fwan fings her own elegy. 

3. A fhort poem without points or turns. 
ELEMENT. n.f. (elementum, Latin.] 
1. The firft or conftituent principle of any thing. 

If nature fhould intermit her courfe, thofe principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, fhould lofe the qualities which now they 
have. Hooter, b.i. fo 3 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerning the num- 
ber of thofe ingredients of bodies, which fome call elements, 
and others principles. Boyle's Phyf. Confider. 

Simple fubftances are either fpirits, which have no manner 
of compofition, or the firft principles of bodies, ufually called 
elements, of which other bodies are compounded. H atts. 

2. The four elements, ufually fo called, are earth, fire, air, 
water, of which our world is compofed. 

The king is but a man: the violet fmells to him as it doth 
to me; and the element fhews to him as it doth tome. Shake/. 

My deareft fitter, fare thee well ; 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy fpirits all of comfort. Shakef. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
The king, 

Contending with the fretful elements, 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fca, 

Or {well the curled waters. Shakefjeare’s King Lear. 

The heavens and the earth will pafs away, and the 
elements melt with fervent heat. Peter. 

Here be four of you were able to make a good world ; 
for you are as differing as the four elements. Bacons Hol. War. 

He from his flaming fhip his children fent, 
To perifh in a milder element. Waller. 
3. The proper habitation or fphere of any thing: as water of 
fh 


Gay's Trivia. 


Dryden. 


We are fimple men ; we do not knaw fhe works by charms, 

by fpells, and fuch dawbry as is beyond our e.ement. Shakefp. 
Our torments may, in length of time, 

Becange cur elements. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1.275. 

They fhew that they are out of their element, and that logick 
is none of their talent. Baker's Refieciions on Learning. 

4. An ingredient; a conftituent part. 
Who fet the body and the limbs 
Of this great fport together, as you guefs ? 
One fure that promifes no element 
In fuch a bufinefs. Shake/peare’s Henry VIJ. 
5. The letters of any language. 
6. The loweft or firft rudiments of literature or fcience. 

With religion it fareth as with other fciences; the firft de- 
livery of the elements thereof muft, for like confideration, be 
framed according to the weak and flender capacity of young 
beginners. Hooker, b.v. f. 18. 

Every parifh fhould keep a petty fchoolmafter, which fhould 
bring up children in the firft elements of letters. Spenfer on Irel. 

We, when we were children, were in bondage under the 
elements of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 

There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in the ele- 
ments of painting, than an ignorant mafter. Dryden’s Dufre/n. 

To ELEMENT’. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To compound of elements. 
Whcther any one fuch body be met with, in thofe faid to 
be elemented bodies, I now qucftion. Boyle's Scept. Chym. 
2. To conftitute; to make as a firft principle. 
Dull fublunary lover’s love, 
Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 
OF abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. 
ELEME/NTAL. adj. [from clement. } 
1. Produced by fome of the four clements. 
If dufky {pots are vary’d on his brow, 
And ftreak'd with red, a troubl’d colour fhow 3 


Donne. 
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That fullen mixture fhall at once declare l 
Winds, rain and ftorms, and elemental war. Dryden’s Virg. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And fip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 
2. Arifing from firft principles. 
_ Leeches are by fome accounted poifon not properly, that 
is, by temperamental contrariety, occult form, or fo much as 
elemental repugnancy ; but inwardly taken, they faften upon 
the veins, and occalion an effufion of blood. Brown’s Vu. Err. 
ELEMENT A/RIVY. 7. j: [from elementary.) Containing the 
rudiments or firft principles; fimplicity of nature; abfence of 
compofition; being wuncompounded. 
A very large clafs of creaturcs in the earth, far above the 
: condition of elemextarity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 1. 
ELEMENTARY. adj. [ from elementary. ] Uncompounded ; 
having only one principle or conftituent part. 
All rain water contains in it a copious !cdiment of terreftrial 
matter, and is not a fimple elementary water. Ray on the Creat. 
The elementary falts of animals are not the fame as they 
appear by diftillation. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ELEMI. n. f 
This drug is improperly called gum elemi, being a refin. 
The genuine elemi is brought from Æthiopia in flattifh mafles, 
or in cylinders, of a yellowifh colour. Its fmell is acrid and 
refinous. It is very rare in Europe, and fuppofed to be pro- 
duced by a tree of the olive kind. The fpurious or American 
elemt, almoft the only kind known, is of a whitifh colour, 
with a greater or lefs tinge of a greenifh or yellowifh. It is 
of an agreeable {mell, and of an acrid and bitterifh tafte. Te 
proceeds from a tall tree, which the Brafilians wound at 
night, and in the morning collect the refin that has run 
out. Hills Materia Medica. 
Ere'ncH. n. f. [elenchus, Latin.] An argument; a fophifm. 
The firit delufion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole ten- 
tation might be the fame elench continued, as when he faid, 
Ye fhall not die; that was, in his equivocation, you fhall not 
incur prefent death. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 4. 
Difcover the fallacies of our common adverfary, that old 
fophifter, who puts the moft abufive clenchs on us. De. of Piety. 
Ere’ors. 2 f. Some name the apples in requeft in the cyder 
countries fo; not known by that name in feveral parts 
of England. Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 
ELEPHANT. n.f. [elephas, Latin.] The largeft of all qua- 
drupeds, of whofe fagacity, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even 
underftanding, many furprifing relations are given. This ani- 
mal is not carnivorous, but feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts 
of pulfe; and it is faid to be extremely long lifed. It is na- 
turally very gentle; but when enraged, no creature is more 
terrible. He is fupplied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
lage, like a large trumpet, which hangs between his teeth, 
and ferves him for hands : by one blow with his trunk he will 
kill a camel or a horfe, and will raife a prodigious weight 
with it, His teeth are the ivory fo well known in Europe, 
fome of which have bcen feen as large as a man’s th gh, anda 
fathom in length. Wild elephants are taken with the help of 
a female ready for the male: fhe is confined to a narrow 
place, round which pits are dug; and thefe. being covered 
with a little earth fcattered over hurdles, the male ‘elephants 
eafily fall into the fnare. In copulation the female receives 
the male lying upon her back; and fuch is his pudicity, that 
he never covers the female fo long as any one appcars in 
fight, Calmet. 


Pope. 


He loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 
And bears with glafics, elephants with holes. Sh. Jul. Caf. 
The elephant hath joints, but not for courtely ; 
His legs are for neccflity, not flexure, Sh. Treil. and Creffida. 
2. Ivory; the teeth of ekphants. 
High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 
The crowd fhall Cæfar’s Indian war behold. Dryden's Virg. 
EvepHantiasis. n. f.  [elephantiafis, Latin.) A fpecies of 
leprofy, fo called from covering the fkin with incruftations 
like thofe on the hide of an elephant. : 
ELEPHA'NTINE. adj. [elephantinus, Latin. ] Pertaining to the 
elephant. 
To ELEVATE. v.a. [elevo, Latin. ] 
1. To raife up aloft. 
This fubterranean heat or fire, which elevates the water out 
of the abyfs. M oodward. 
2. To exalt; to dignify. 
3- To raife the mind with great conceptions. 
Others apart fat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reafon’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milt. P. L. 
Jn all that great extent, wherein the mind wanders, in 
thofe remote fpeculations it may feem to be elevated witht 
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ftirs not beyond fenfe or reficéction. tke 
Now rifing fortune e/evates his mind, 
He fhines unclouded, and adorns mankind, Savage. 


4- To clate the mind with vicious pride, 
5. To 
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5. To leftn by detraction. This fenfe, though legitimately 
deduced from. the Latin, is not now in ufe. 

When the judgments of learned men are alledged againft 
you, what do they but either elevate their credit, or oppofe 
unto them the judgments of others as learned ? Hooker, b ii. 

E evarr. part. adj. [from elevated.) Exalted; raifed aloft. 
On cach fide an imperial city ftood, 
With tow’rs and temples proudly elevate 
On feven f{mal] hills. Milton’ s Paradife Regain'd, b. ii. 
Exeva/Tion. n f. [elevatio, Latin. J 
1. The aét of railing aloft, 

The difruption of the ftrata, the elevation of fome, and 
depreffion of others, did not fall out by chance, but were 
directed by a difcerning principle. Woodwara’s Nat. Hiftory. 

2. Exaltation; dignity. 

Angels, in their feveral degrees of elevation above us, 

be endowed with more comprchenfive faculties, 
3- Exaltation of the mind by noble conceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all poffible application 

and elevation of {pirit, with all the heart, foul and mind, Norris. 
4. Attention to objects above us. 

All which difterent elevations of {pirit unto God, are con- 

tained in the name of prayer. Hooker, b.v. f. 48. 
S. The height of any heavenly body with refpect to the 
horizon. 

some latitudes have no canicular days, as thofe which 
have more than feventy-three degrees of northern elevation, 
as Nova Zembla. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Exveva’tor. z. f. [from elevate.] A raifer or lifter up, applied 
to fome chirurgical inftruments put to fuch ufes. Luincy. 

ELEVEN, adj. {znbdleren, Saxon.) Ten and one; one more 
than ten. 

Had I a dozen fons, each in my love alike, and none lefs 
dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather eleven die 
nobly for their country, than one voluptuoufly furfeit out of 
action. Shake/peare’s Coriclanus. 

ELEVENTH. adj. [from eleven.] The next in order to the 
enth. 
In the eleventh chapter he returns to {peak of the building 
of Babel. Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 
ELF. x. f- plural elves. [eilf, Welth. Baxter's Gloif.] 
1. A wandering fpirit, fuppofed to be feen in wild unfrequented 
places. . , JOA 
Through this houfe give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowfie fire; 
Every elf, and fairy fprite, 
Hop as light as bird from briar. Shaé. Midf. Night’s Dream. 
The king of elfs and little fairy queen 
Gambol'd on heaths, and danc’d on ev’ry green. 
If e’er one vifion touch’d thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurfe and all the prieft have taught ; 
Of airy elves by moon-light fhadow feen, 
The filver token, and the circled green. Pope’s R. of the L, 
devil. 
That we may angels feem, we paint them e/ves i 
And are but fatires to fet up ourfelves. Drydens Leff: cn Sat. 
However it was civil, an angel or elf; 
For he ne’er could have fill’d it fo well of himéelf. Swift. 
To ELF. v.a. [from the noun.] To entangle hair in fo intri- 
cate a manner, that it is not to be unravelled. This the vul- 
gar have fuppofed to be the work of fairies in the night; 
and all hair fo matted together, hath had the name of e'f- 
locks. 


Hanmer. 


may 
Locke. 


Dryden. 
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My face I’ll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, e/f all my hair in knots. Shakef. K. Lear. 


Etrrock. n.f. [elf and lock. } Knots of hair twifted by 


slice This is that very Mab, 
That plats the mancs of horfes in the night, 
And cakes the e/fscks in foul fluttifh hairs, 
Which, once untangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Shakefp. 
To ELICITE. v.a. [elicio, Latin] To ftrike out; to fetch 
by labour or art. 
kouzh the fame truths may be ee and ener by 
ontemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evi- 
oe in che contemplation of Tian: Flale’s Origin of Adank. 
He elicits thofe aéts out of the meer lapfed ftate of human 
nature. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
Erir. adj. gp hie Brought into a&t; brought 
ility to real exiftcnce. 
P e. Faire of humility and obedience, and not the 
formal elicit act of meeknefs; meeknefs being ordinarily an- 
nexcd to thefe virtues. Hammmd's Pract. Catech, 
The fchools difpute whether, in morals, the external action 
fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit act of 
the will. South's Sermons. 
Extcira’rion. n. J- [from elicio, Latin. ] : 
That elicitati-n which the fchools intend, isa deducing of 
the power of the will into act: that drawing which they 
mention, is mercly from the appetibility of the object. Prams. 


ToEut'pe v. a. [elido, Latin.] To cutin pieces. , 


We are to cut off that whereunto they, from whem thefe 
4 ‘ 


DHULE 
objcQions proceed, fly for defence, when the force and ftrength 
of the argument is elided. Hooker, b.iv. fo 4. 
E’Licipirry. n. f. [from cligible.] Worthinefs to be chofen. 

The bufinef& of the wiii is not to judge concerning the 
nature of things, but to chufe them in confequence of the 
report made by the underftanding, as to their cligibiiity or 

audnefs, Fiddes’s Sir mons. 

E'LIGIBLE. adj, [etigibitis, Latin] Fit to be chofen 3 worthy 
of choice; preferable. 

A Britith miniftry ought to he fatisfied, if, allowing to 
every particular man that his private {cheme is witch, they 
can perfuade him that next to his own plan, that of the go- 
vernment is the moft eligible. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°, 48. 

Hid they really think, that going on with the war was more 
eligible for their country than the leaft abatement of thofe 
conditions ? Swift. 

That the moft plain, fhort, and lawful way to any good 
end, is more eligible than one directly contrary in fome or all 
of thefe qualities, Swift. 

Certainty, ina deep diftrefs, is more eligibve than fufpenfe. 

Clariffa. 
E'LIGIBLENESS, n. f. [from eligitle.] Worthinefs to be chofen ; 
preferablenefs. 
ELIMINA’TION. n. f. [elimino, Latin.} The a& of banifhing ; 
the a&t of turning out of doors; rejection. Dé, 
Etr'sion. n. f [els/io, Latin.] 
1. The act of cutting off: as, th’ attempt, there is an elifion of 
a fyllable. 

You will obferve the abbreviations and elifions, by which 
confonants of moft obdurate founds are joined together, with= 
out any ioftening vowel to intervene. Swift. 

2. Divifion; feparation of parts, 

The caufe given of found, that it would be an e/i/ion of the 
air, whereby, if they mean any thing, they mean a cutting 
or dividing, or elfe an attenuating of the air, is but a term 
of iznorance. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°, 124. 

Euixa‘rion. 7. f [edéixus, Latin} The act of boiling or 
ftewing any thing. 

Even to ourfelves, and more perfect animals, water per- 
forms no fubftantial nutrition 3 ferving for refrigeration, dilu- 
tion of folid aliment, and its elixation in the ftomach. Brown. 

Exr’xir. mf. [Arabick.] 

1. A medicine made by flrong infufion, where the ingredients 

are almoft diffolved in the menftruum, and give it a thicker 

confiftence than’a tincture. Quincy. 
For when no healing art prevaid’d, 

When cordials and elixirs fail’d, 

On your pale cheek he dropp’d the fhow’r, 

Reviv’d you like a dying flow’r. 

2. The liquor, or whatever it be, 
tranfmute metals to gold. 
No chymift yet the elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

3. The extract or quinteffence of any thing. 

In the foul, when the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior paffions and affections following, there arifes a fere- 
nity infinitely beyond the higheft quinteflence and elixir of 
worldly delight, South's Sermons. 

4. Any cordial; or invigorating fubftance. 
What wonder then, if fields and regions here 

Breathe forth elixir pure ! Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b. iti. 

ELK. x. f: [zle, Saxon } 

The elk is a large and ftately animal of the ftag kind. The 
neck is fhort and ilender¢ the eats nine inches in length, and 
four in breath. The colour of its coat in Winter is greyifh, 
in Summer it is paler ; gencrally three inches in length, and 
equalling horfehair in thicknefs. The upper lip of the ¢/é is 
large. The articulations of its legs are clofe, and the liga- 
ments hard, fo that its joints are lefs pliable than thofe of 
other animals. ‘The horns of the male elk are fhort and 
thick near the head, where it by degrees expands into a great 
breadth, with feveral prominences in its edges. Elks live in 
herds, and are very timorous. The hoof of the left hinder 
foot only, has been famous for the cure of epilepfies ; but it is 
probable, that the hoof of any other animal will do as 
well, Fiili’s Mat. Med. 


Waller, 
with which chymifts hope to 


Donne. 


And, fcarce his head 
Rais’d o’er the heapy wreath, the branching elé 
Lies flumb’ring fullen in the white abyfs. Thomfon’s Winter. 
Ett. n. j. [eln, Saxon. ] 
1. A mea{ure containing forty-five inches, 
quarter, 
They are faid to make yearly forty thoufand pieces of lin. 
nen cloath, reckoning two hundred gils to the picce, Addilon, 
2. Lt is taken proverbially for a long meafurc. 
Acquit thce bravely, play the man; 
Look not on pleafures as they come, but go: 
Defer not the laft virtue ; life’s poor fpan 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe, 


or a yard and a 


Hertert. 
ELLIPSIS. 


a 
ELO 
ELLVPSIS: n. Ji EA 
1. À figure of rhetorick, by which fomething is left. out necef- 
fary to be fupplicd by the hearer. 
‘The words are delivered by way of ellip/is, Rom. iv. 18. Hamm. 
2. [In geomctry.} An oval figure, being gencratcd from the 
fe&tion of a cone, by a planc cutting both fides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the bafe, which produces a circle, and 
meeting with the bafe when prod:r-cd. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, defcribe an ellipfis parallel to the 
horizon. Wiikins’s Dedalus. 

The planets coyld not poffibly acquire fuch revolutions in 
circular orbs, or in ellipfes very little eccentrick. Bentley. 

ELLIPTICAL. ) adj. [from ellipfis.] Having the form of an 
Exrrprick. §  ellipfis; oval. 

Since the planets move in ¢llipti:k orbits, in one of whofe 
foci the fun is, and bya radius from the fun defcribe equal 
areas in equal times, which no other law of a circulating fluid, 
but the harmonica) circulation, can account for ; we muft find 
out a law for the paracentrical motion, that may make the 
orbits elliptick. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, the pupil is 
oval or elliptical; the greateft diameter going tranfverfely from 
fide to fide. Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 

Fim. n. fi [ulmus, Latin; elm, Saxon.] 
1. The name of a tree. The flower confifts of one leaf, ftriped 
| like a bell, having many ftamina in the center: from the bot- 
tom arifes the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous or 
leafy fruit, almoft heart-fhaped; in the middle of which is 
placed a pear-fhaped fecd-velilel, containing one feed of the 
fame fhape. ‘lhe fpecies are, the common rough-leaved elm ; 
the witch hazel, or broad-Icaved elm, by fome called the Bri- 
tith elm; the fmooth-leaved or witch elm. It is gencrally 
believed ncither of them were originally natives of this coun- 
try; but they have propagated themfelves by feeds and fuckers 
in fuch plenty as hardly to be rooted out, where they have had 
long poflefion ; efpecially in hedgerows, where there is har- 
bour for their roots, which will fend forth various twigs. 
They are very proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders 
of fields, where they will thrive better than when planted in 
a wood or clofe plantation, and their fhade will not be very 
injurious to whatever grows under them. They are alfo pro- 
per to plant at a diftance from a garden, or building, to break 
the violence of winds; for they may be trained up in form of 
an hedge, kceping them cut every year, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet: but they fhould not be planted too near a garden 
where fruit-trees or other plants are placed, becaufe the roots 
of the elm run fuperficially near the top of the ground, and 
will intermix with the roots of other trees, and deprive them 
of nourifhment. Miller. 
The rural feat, 

Whofe lofty elms and venerable oaks 

Invite the rook, who high amid’ the boughs, 

In early Spring, his airy.city builds. Thomfon’s Spring. 

2. It was ufed to fupport vines, to which the poets allude. 
Thou art an clm, my hufband ; I a vine, 
Whofe weaknefs married to thy flronger ftate, 
Makes me with thy ftrength to communicate. Shatefpeare. 
Enocu“rion. n: f. [elocutio, Latin. ] 
t. ‘Lhe power of fuent fpeech. 
A travelled dodtor of phyfick, of bold, and of able elv- 
cution. Wotton. 
2. Eloquence; flow of language. 
Whaoke tale, too long forborne, at firlt eflay 

Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 

The tongue not made for fpeech to fpeak thy praife. Adi/ton. 

As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble thoughts, 
fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts with elocution. Dryden. 

3. The power of expredfion or diction. 

The third happinefs of this poet’s imagination is elocution, 
or the art of cloathing or adorning that thought fo found, and 
varied, in apt, fignificant, and founding words. Dryden. 

E'Locy. n.f. [elge, French.] Praife; panegyrick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, which at 
the prince’s arrival did vanith into praifes and elogies. Wotton. 

If I durft fay all I know of the e/ogies received from abroad 
concerning him, I fhould offend the modefty of our author. 

Boyle, 
Some excellent perfons, above my approbation or ey, 
have confidered this fubjcct, Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
To ELo'iGNeE. v.a. [eloigner, French.] To put at a diftance ; 
to remove one far from another. Now difufed. 
From worldly cares himfeif he did eloin, 
And greatly fhunned many exercife. Farry Queen, b. i. c. 4. 
TIl tell thee now, dear love! what thou fhalt do 

To anger deftiny, as fhe doth us; 

How I fhall flay, though fhe eloigne me thus, 

And how pofterity fhall know it too. Donne. 

To ELO'NGATE. v.a. [from longus, Latin.} To lengthen; 
to draw out; to protract; to ftretch. 

To Exo/ncare. mw. ‘To go off to a diftance from any 
thing. 


E-L-S 


About Cape Frio in Brafilia, the South point cf the com- 
pais varycth twelve degrees unto the Weft; but elsngating trom 
the coalt of Brafilia, towards the fhorc of Africa, it varyeth 
eaftward. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, b. T 

ELoNGAa'TION., n. f. [from elngate.] 

1, The act of ftretching or lengthening itfelf. 

‘Fo this motion of elongation of the fibres, is owing the 
union or conglutination of the parts cf the body, when they 
are {eparatcd by a wound. Ar buthuet on Aliments, 

2. The ftate of being ftretched. 

3. (In medicine.] An imperfect luxation, when the ligament of 
any joint is fo extended or rclaxcd as to lengthen the limb, 
but yet not let the bone go quite out of its place. Quincy. 

Elongations are the effcét of an humour foaking upon a 
ligament, thereby making it liable to be ftretched, and to be 
thruft quite out upon every little force. _/Vfeman’s Sur gery. 

4. Diftance ; {pace at which one thing is diftant from another. 

‘The diftant points in the celeftial expanfe appear to the eye 
in fo fmall a degree of elongation from another, as bears no 
proportion to what is real. Glanv. Scepf. c. 11. 

5. Departure ; removal. 

Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, but that of 
defcent, or elongation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. Vi. ¢. 2e 

To ELO’PE. v.a. [/oopen, to run, Dutch.] To run aways 
to break loofe; to efcape from law or reftraint. 

It is neceflary to treat women as members of the body po- 
litick, fince great numbers of them have «oped from their 
allegiance. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 32. 

What from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him elope. 

The fool whofe wife elopes fome thrice a quarter, 

For matrimonial folace dies a martyr. Popes £p. of Horace. 

ELO'PEMENT. n.f. [from e/ope.} Departure from juft reftraint; 
rejection of lawful power. 

An elopement is the-voluntary departure of a wife from her 
hufband to live with an adultcrer, and with whom the lives in 
breach of the matrimonial vow. Ayliffes Parergon. 

The negligent hufband, trufting to the efficacy of this prin- 
ciple, was undone by his wife’s elopement from him. Arbuthnct. 

Exors. n.f. [taoy.] A filh; reckoned however by Mariton 
among the ferpents. 

Scorpion and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and eleps crear, 

And dipfas. Milton's Paradije Left, b. x. l. 525. 

Eroque’nce. n. f. [eloquentia, Latin.] 

1. The power of {peaking with fluency and elegance; ora- 
tory. 

k A&tion is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant 

More learned than the ears. Shate/p. Coriclanus. 

2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. 

Say fhe be mute, and will not {peak a werd; 

Then I'l] commend ker volubility, 

And fay fhe uttereth piercing elaguence. 

Fit words attended on his weighty fenfe, 

And mild perfuafion flow’d in eloquence. Pepe's Odvffiy, L. vii. 

ELOQUENT. adj. [elaqueas, Latin.] tlaving the power of ora- 
tory ; having the power of fluent and clegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hofts doth take away the captain of fifty, and 
the honourable man, and the counfellor, and the cunning arti- 


Prior. 


Shakefpeara, 


ficer, and the eloguent orator, IJ. iii. 3. 
O death! all elognent, you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when ‘tis man we love. Pops. 


Exse. pronoun. [elley, Saxon ] Other; one befides: it is ap- 
plied both to perfons and things. 

To ftand ftained with travel, and fweating with defire to 
fee him; thinking of nothing elje, putting all affairs elfe in 
oblivion, as if there were nothing elfe to be done bur to fee 
him. Shake/p. Henry\V. p. ii. 

Should he or any efe fearch, he will find evidence of the 
Divine Wifdem. Hiale’s Origin of Mankind. 

He fays, twas then with him, as now with you; 
He did it when he had nothing ede to do. Denham. 
Erse. adu. Otherwile. 
Dare not, on thy life, 

Touch ought of mine befide, by lot my due, 

But ftand aloof, and think profane to view : 

This faulchion, elfe, not hitherto withftood, 

Thefe hoftile fields fhall fatten with thy blood. — Dryden, 

What ways are there whereby we fbould be affured, but 
either by an internal impreftion of the notion of a God upon 
our minds, or elfe by fuch external and vifible effects as our 
reafon tells us muft be attributed to fome caufe. Tillotfon’s Serin. 

2. Befide; except that mentioncd. 
Pleafures which no where elfe were to be found, 

And all Elyfium in a fpot of ground. 

E’tsewnere. adv. [elje and where. ] 
1. In any other place. 

‘There are here divers trees, which are not to be faunst 
elcwhere. Abbot's Lrejeription of the bt orid. 

As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, or Gehon, Nilus; 
fo where to find them ¢fewhere he knew not. Raleigh’s iff. 

3 For, 
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lar, if we chance to fix our thoughts elfewhere, 
Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. 
Henceforth oracles are ceas’d, 
And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shalt be enquir'd at Delphos, or cjewhere. Paradife Reg. 
Although feafoned bodies may and do live near as long in 
London as exjewhere, yet new-comers and chiidren do not. 
Graunt’s Biils of Mortality. 
2. In other places; in fome other place. 
They which elfewhere complain, that diferace and injury 
is offered to the meaneft minifter, when the magiftrate ap- 
pointeth him what to wear, think the graveft prelates no com- 
petent judges to appoint where it is fit for the minifter to 
{tand. Hecker, b. v. fog 
Let us no more contend, nor blame 
© Each other, blam’d enough efewhere. Miiten’s Paradife Loft. 
Beftow, bafe man, thy idle threats elfewhere ; ý 
My mother’s daughter knows not how to fear. Dryden. 
If it contradict what he fays e//ewhere, it is no new or 
ftrange thing. Tillotfon, Preface. 
ToEtvu'cipare. v.a. [elucido, Latin.] To explain; to clear; 
to make plain. 
Vo elucidate a little the matter, let us confider it. Boye. 
ELUCIDATION. 2. /. [from eluidate.] Explanation; expo- 
fition. 
We thall, in order to the e/ucidation of this matter, fubjoin 
the following expcriment. Boyle. 
Exucipa’ror. n. f. [from elucidate.j} Explaincr; expofitor ; 
commentatcr. 
Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfe of ignorance 
and age, and yet more by their pedantical e/ucidators.  Ablit. 
To ELU'DE. v.a. [eludo, Latin. ] 
1. To efcape by ftratagem; to avoid any mifchief or danger by 
artifice. 
Several pernicicus vices, notorious among us, efcape or 
elude the punithment of any law yet invented. swift. 
He who iovks no higher for the motives of his conduct 
than the refentments of human juftice, whenever he can pre- 
fume himfelf cunning enough to elude, rich enough to bribe, 
or ftrong enough to refift it, will be under no reftraint. Rogers. 
2. To mock by an unexpected efcape. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in fhades, eludes her eager fwain ; 
But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Popes Spring. 
ELU’DIBLE. adj. [from elude.] Poffible to be defeated. 
“There is not any common place more in‘ifted on than the 
happinefs of trials by juries; yet if this blefled part of our 
law be eludible by power and artifice, we fhall have little rea- 


Davies. 


fon to boatt. Swift. 
Exves. The plural of elf. See ELF. 
Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear ; 
Fays, fairies, genii, eves and demons hear. Pope. 


ELVv'ELO'CK. n.f. [from elves and lock.) Knots in the hair 
fuperftitioufly fuppofed to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling e’vel-cks, 
or complicated hairs of the head. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

E’ivisu. adj. [from e/ves, the plural of e/f: it had been written 
more properly ¢/fi/h.] Relating to elves, or wandering fpirits. 

Thou elvi markt, abortive, rioting hog! 

The flave of nature, and the fon of hell! Shake/p. R. III. 

No mufe hath been fo bold, 

Or of the latter, or the old, 

Vhofe e/vifh fecrets to unfold, 

Which lie from others reading. Drayton, 
Evu/Msarcep. adj. [elumbis Lat] Weakened in the loins. Dzé?. 
Exvu’sion. 7. f. [el-fio, Latin.] An efcape from enquiry or 

examination ; a fraud; an artifice. 

An appendix, relating to the tranfmutation of metals, de- 
tects the impoftures and elufions of thofe who have pretended 
to it. Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 

Exu’sive. adj. [from elude.] Practifing elufion; ufing arts to 
efcape. 

Elufwe of the bridal day, fhe gives 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. Pope’s Ody/- 

Eru'sory. adj. [from elude.] Tending to elude; tending to 
deceive ; fraudulent; deceitful; fallacious. 

‘ It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, ambufcade 
retreats, and e'u/ory tergiverfation. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 


1 To ELru'TeE. v. a. [eluo, Latin.} To wath off. 


The more oily any fpirit is, the more pernicious ; becaufe 

it is harder to be eluted by the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ELo'TRIATE. v.a. [elutrio, Latin.] Todecant; or ftrain 
out. 

The preffure of the air upon the lungs is much lefs than it 
has been computed by fome ; hut ftill it is fomething, and the 
alteration of one tenth of its force upon the lungs muft pro- 
duce fume difference in elutriating the blood as it paffes through 
the lungs. Arbuthnct on Air. 

ELysian. adj. [elyfius, Latin.] Pertaining to Elvfium ; plea- 
fant; delicioufly foft and foothing ; exceedingly delightful. 

Vor. I 
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The river of life, through midft of heaven, 

Rolls o'er chan flowers her amber {tream. Miton. 

Frvy’stum. n. f. (Latin ] The place affigned by the heathen: 
to happy fouls; any place exquilitely pleafant. 

‘Vo have thee with thy lips to {top my mouth, 

So fhould’it thou either turn my flying foul, 

Or I fhould breathe it fo into thy body, 

And then it liv'd in fweet Liifium, Shatefpeare’s Henry V1. 
A contraction of them. 
For he could coin and counterfeit 

New words with littie or no wit; 

And when with hafty noife he fpoke ’cm, 

The ignorant for current took em. Fiudibras. 

To EMA’CIATE., v. a. [emacio, Latin.] To wafte ; to de- 
prive of fleth. 

All dying of the confumption, die emaciated and lean. 
Graunt’s Fills of Mortaity. 
To Ema‘crare. v.n. To lofe flefh; to pine; to grow lcan- 

He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry of 

the fea’s reciprocation, although not drowned therein. Brown. 
Emacta’tion. n.f. [emaciatus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of making lean. 
2. The {tate of one grown Jean. 
Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciaticn cr leannefs 


Em. 


were from a phthifis, or from an he&tick fever. Graunt. 
EMACULA’TION. n. fa [exaculo, Latin] The att of freeing 
any thing from fpots or toulnets. Diet. 


E’/manant. adj. [emanans, Latin.) Ifluing from fomething 
elfe. r 

The frit 2é of the divine nature, relating to the world 
and his adminiftration thereof, is an emanant act: the moft 
wife counfcl and purpofe of Almighty God terminate in thofe 
two great tranfient or emanant acts or works, the work of 
creation and providence. Haie’s Origin of Mankind. 

Emana/Tton. n.f. [emanatio, Latin. } 
1. The act of iffuing or proceeding from any other fubftance. 

Ariftotle faid, that it {treamed by connatural refult and 
emanation from God, the infinite and eternal Mind, as the 
light iffucs from the fun South's Sermens. 

2. That which iflucs from another fubftance; an effluencc ; 
efluvium. 

The expcrience of thofe profitable and excellent emanations 
from God, may be, and commonly are, the firft motive of 
our love. Taylor. 

Another way of attraClion is delivered by a tenuous emana- 
tion, or continued cfluvium, which, aiter fome diftance, re- 
tracteth unto itfelf; as in fyrups, oils, and vifcofities, which, 
fpun, at length retire into their former dimenfions. Brown. 

Such were the features of her heav'nly face ; 

Her limbs were form’d with fuch harmonious grace; 

So faultlefs was the frame, as if the whole 

Had been an emanation of the foul. Dryden. 

The letters, every judge will fee, were by no means efforts 
of the genius, but emanations of the heart. Pope. 

Each emaration of his fires 

That bcams on earth, each virtue he infpires ; 

Fach art he prompts, cach charm he can create ; 

Whate’er he gives, are giv’n for you to hate. Pope's Dunciad. 

Ema'naTive. adj. [from emano, Latin.) Iuing from an- 
other. Did. 

To EMA’NCIPATE. v. a. [emancipo, Latin.] To fet free 
from fervitude ; to reftore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of truth, we 
become eviavcipated from teftimonial engagements. Brown. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called unto the in- 
teftate fucceffion of their parents that were in the parents 
power, excluding all emancipated children. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 

They foon emanc'pated themfelves from that dependance. 

Arbuthnit on Coins. 
EMANCIPA'TION. n. f. [from emancipate] The aét of fetting 
free; deliverance from flavery. 

Obftinacy in opinions holds the dogmatift in the chains of ` 
error, without hope of emancipation. Glanv. Seeff. ¢.27- 

To EMA'RGINATE. v.a. [margo, Latin.] To take away the 
margin or edge of any thing. Dic. 

To EMA'SCULATER. v.a. [emafcu'’o, Latin.] 

1. To caftrate; to deprive of virility. 

When it is found how many ews, fuppofe twenty, one ram 
‘will ferve, we may geld nineteen, or thereabouts; for if you 
emajcu'ate but ten, you fhall, by promifcuous copulation, 
hinder the increafe. ‘Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

2. To cffeminate; to weaken; to vitiate by unmanly foftnefs. 
From wars and from affairs of ftate abftain ; 

Women emajculate a monarch’s reign. Dryd-n’s Aurengzcbe. 

Dangerous principles not only impofe upon our under- 
ftandings, but emcfeulate our fpirits, and fpoil our temper. 

Cotter on Pride. 
Ema’scuraiion. n.f. [from emafculate.] 
1. Caftration. 
2. Effeminacy ; womanifh qualities; unmanly foftnels. 
To Emapa‘te. v a. [embailer, Yrench.] 
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1. To make up into a bundle. 
2. To bind up; to inclofe. 
Below her ham her wecd did fomewhat train, 
And her ftraight legs moft bravely were embat d 
In golden bufkins of eoftly cordwain, Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 
In faith, for little England - 
You'd venture an embaling. Shakeffpeare’s Henry VIII. 
To Empa'to. v.a. [embaumer, French; embalfamar, Span. ] 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that it may refit 
putrefaction. 


Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; although unquecn’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shak. H. VIII. 
I would fhew future times 
What you were, and teach them t’ urge towards fuch : 
Verfe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of rhymes, 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 


As fpice doth bodies from corrupt air’s touch. Donne. 
Mufe! at that name thy facred forrows fhed ; 
Thofe tears eternal, that embalm the dead. Pope. 


EMBA'LMER. n.f. [from embalm.] One that practifes the art 
of embalming and preferving bodies. 

The Romans were not fo good embalmers as the Egyptians, 
fo the body was utterly confumed. Bacon’s Natural Hiʻfory. 

To Emsa’r. v.a. [from bar.] 
1. To fhut; to enclofe. 
Themfelves for fear into his jaws to fall, 

He forc’d to caftle {trong to take their fight ; 

Where faft embar’d in mighty brazen wall, 

He has them now four years befieg’d to make them thrall. 

Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 7. flanz. 44. 
In form of atry members fair exbar’d, 
His fpirits pure were fubjeét to our fight. Fairfax, b.i. 
2. To fiop; to hinder by prohibition; to block up. 

Tranflating the mart, which commonly followed the Eng- 
lif cloth, unto Calis, he embared all further trade for the 
future. Bacon’s Henry VII, 

If this commerce 'twixt heav’n and earth were not 

Embar'd, and all this trafick quite forgot, 

She, for whofe lofs we have lamented thus, 

Would work more fully and pow’rfully en us. 

Emsa’RcaTIon. n. f. [from embark] 
I. The act ef putting on fhipboard. 
The French gentlemen were very folicitous for the embar- 
cation of the army, and for the departure of the fleet. Clarendon. 
2. The act of going on fhipboard. 
EmBA’RGO. n. f. [embargar, Spanifh.] A prohibition to pafs; 
in commerce, a ftop put to trade. 

He knew that the fubjects of Flanders drew fo great com- 
modity from the trade of England, as by embargo they would 
foon wax weary of Perkin. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

After an embargo of our trading fhips in the rivér of Bour- 
deaux, and other points of fovereign affront, there did fuc- 
ceed the action of Rheez. Wotton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own particular, for the 
embargo which was laid upon it. Dryden’s Preface to Cleomenes. 

To Emsa’rK. v.a. [embarquer, French. ] 
1. To put on fhipboard. 
Of mankind, fo numerous late, 

All left, in one {mall bottom fwam embark’d. Milt. P. Loft. 

The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and had caufed 
a body of three thoufand foot to be embarked on thofe fhips. 

Clarendon, b. ii. 
Straight to the fhips Eneas took his way, 

Embark’d his men, and fkim’d along the fea. Dryden’s En. 
2. To engage another in any affair. 
To EMBARK. v. n. 
1. Togo on fhipboard. 

I fhould with fpeed embark, 

And with their embafly return to Greece. A. Phillips. 
2. To engage in any affair. 
To EMBA’RRASS. v. a. [embaraffer, French.] To perplex ; 

to diftrefs; to entangle. 

I faw my friend a little embarraffed, and turned away. Spedét. 

EMBA’RRASSMENT. ^. f. [from ewbarra/:.} Perplexity; en- 
tanglement. 

Let your method be plain, that your hearers may run 
through it without embarraffment, and take a clear view of the 
whole. ; Watts s Logick. 

To Emsa’sE. v. a. [from bafe.) 
1. To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower; to deprave; to 
impair. 

Grains are annual, fo that the virtue of the feed is not 
worn out; whereas in a trce it is emba/ed by the ground. Bac. 

I have no fervice or ignoble end in my prefent labour, 
which may, on either fide, reflrain or embaje the freedom of 
my poor judgment. Watton. 

I will rather chufe to wear a crown of thorns, than to ex- 
change that of gold for one of Jead, whofe embajed flexiblenefs 
fhall be forced to bend. King Charles, 


Donne. 
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A pleafure high, rational, and angelical; a pleafure em- 
bafed with no appendant fting ; but fuch a one as being honey 
in the mouth, never turns to gall or gravel in the belly. South. 

2. To degrade ; to vilify. 
Joy of my life, full oft for loving you q 
I blefs my lot, that was fo lucky plac’d 5 
But then the more your own mifhap 1 ruc, he 
That are fo much by fo mean love embas'd. Spenfer's Senn. 
Empa‘ssabor. n. f. [See AmBassAvour.] One fent on a 
publick meflage. 
Mighty Jove’s embaffador appear’d 
With the fame meflage. Denham. 
Myfelf, my king’s enbaffador, will go. Dryd. Ind. Emp: 
EMBA’ssADRESS. n f. A woman fent on a publick meflage. 
With fear the modeft matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright embaffadrefs replies. Garth s Ovid. 
E'MBASSAGE. )z./. [It may be obferved, that though our 
E’mMBaAssy. $ authors write almoft indifcriminately embaffa- 
dor or amlaffador, embaffage or ambaffage ; yet there is fcarcely 
an example of amba/'y, all concurring to write embaffy. } 
1. A publick meffage ; a meflage concerning bufinefs between 
princes or ftates. 
Frefh embaffy and {uits, 

Nor frem the ftate nor private friends, hereafter, 

Will I lend ear to. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When he was at Newcaftle he fent a folemn embaf/age unto 
James III. king of Scotland, to treat and conclude a peace 
with him. Bacen’s Henry VU. 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 

He fir commiffions to the Latian land, 

In threat’ning emba//y. 

2. Any folemn meflage. 
He fends the angels on emba/fi:s with his decrees. 
3. An errand in an ironical fenfe. 

A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a written eni- 
baffage among the ladies, that one might fay, if a live bird, 
how taught? If dead, how made? Sidney, b. ii. 

Nimble mifchance, that art fo light of foot, 
Doth not thy embaffage belong to me? 
And am I lait that know it. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
To EMBA'TTLE. v.a. [from battle) To range in order or 
array of battle. 


Dryden's fin. 
Taylor. 


The Englifh are embattled ; 
Tohorfe! you gallant princes, ftrait to horfe! Shate/peare. 
I could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her 
reputation, her marriage-vow, and a thoufand other her de~ 
fences, which now are too ftrongly embattied againft me. 
Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfar. 
On their embattl’d‘ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war! = Adi/ton’s Paradi/e Loft, b. xii. 
Embattl'd nations ftrive in vain 
The hero’s glory to reftrain : 
Streams arm’d with rocks, and mountains red with fire, 
In vain againft his force confpire. Prior. 
To Emsa’y. v.a. [from baigner, to bathe, French.] 
1. To bathe; to wet; to wafh. 
In her lap a little babe did play ; 
His cruel fport ; 
For in her ftreaming blood he did embay 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew. 
Every fenfe the humour {weet embay’d, 
And, flumb’ring foft, my heart did fteal away. Far. Queen. 
2. [From bay ] To inclofe in a bay ; to land-lock. 
If that the Turkifh fleet 
Be not infhelter’d and embay'd, they’re drown'd. Shake/p. 
To EMBELLISH. v. a. [embellir, French.] To adorn; to 
beautify ; to grace with ornaments ; to decorate. 
How much morc beauteous had the fountain been, 
Embellifo'd with her firft created green ; 
Where cryftal ftreams through Jiving turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of native ftone. Dryden's Yuvenal. 
The names of the figures that embellifhed the difcourfes of 
thofe who underftood the art of fpeaking, are not the art and 
fkill of fpeaking well. Locke. 
That which was once the moft beautiful fpot of Italy, co- 
vered with palaces, embelti/hed by emperors, and celebrated by 
poets, has now nothing to fhew but ruins. Addifon on Italy. 
EMBE'LLISHMENT. 7. f. [from embelli/b.] Ornament; adven- 
titious beauty; decoration ; adfcitious grace; any thing that 
confers the power of pleafing. 
Cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difcipline, and liberal arts, 
The embellifpments of life. Addifon’s Cate. 
Apparitions, vifions, and intercourfes of all kinds between 
the dead and the living, are the frequent and familiar embe/li/h- 
ments of thofe pious romanccs, the legends of the Romith 
church. Atterbury's Sermons. 
E/mperinG. n.f. The ember days. A word ufed by old au- 
thors, now obfolete. 
For caufes good fo many ways, 
Keep emb’rings well, and fafting days ; 


Fairy Queen. 
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What law commands we ought to obey, 
For Friday, Saturn, and Wednefday. Tuf. Huf. for fune. 
E/mBers. 7. j. without a fingular. [amypia, Saxon, afhes ; 
cinmyria, Iflandick, hot afhes or cinders.] Hot cinders; afhes 
not yet extinguifhed. 

Take hot embers, and put them about a bottle filled with 
new beer, almoft to the very neck: let the bottle be well 
{topped, left it Ay out; and continue it, renewing the embers 
every day for the fpace of ten days. Bacon's Natural Hi/lary. 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some ftill removed place will fit, 

While glowing embers through the room 

‘Teach light to counterfeit a gleom. 

While thus heav’n’s higheft counfels, by the low 

Footfteps of their effcéts, he trac’d too well, 

He toft his troubled eyes, ezzbers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. Cra/haw. 
He faid, and rofe, as holy zeal infpires ; 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. Dryden’s Virgil. 
FE'MRERWEEK. n. f. (The original of this word has been much 
controverted : fome derive it from embers or afhes- ftrewed by 
penitents on their heads; but Ne//on decides in favour of 
Marefchal, who derives it from ymbren or embren, a courfe or 
circumvolution.} A weck in which an ember day falls. 

The ember days at the four feafons are the Wednefday; 
Friday, and Saturday after the firft Sunday in Lent, the feaft 
of Pentecoft, September 14, December 13. Comm. Prayer. 

Stated times appointed for fafting are Lent, and the four 
feafons of the year called emberweeks. A;lifes Parergon. 

To EMBE'ZZLE. v.a. [ {his word feems corrupted by an 
ignorant pronunciation from imbecil.] 

1. To appropriate by breach of truft; to turn what is intrufted 
in his hands to his own ufe. 

He had erntezzled the king’s treafure, and extorted money 


Milton. 
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2. Dealing in emblems; ufing emblems. 
By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 
What does your en:blen:atick worfhip mean. Prior. 
EMBLEMA’TICALLY. adv. [from emnblematical ] In the man- 
ner of emblems ; allufively ; with uccult reprefentation. 

Others have fpoken emblematically and hierogliphically, as 
to the Egyptians; and the phoenix was the higrogliphick of 
the fun. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iti. c. 10. 

He took a great ftone, and put it up under the oak, emble- 
matically joining the two great elements of mafonry. Swift. 

EMmBLE'MATIST. n.f. [from emblem.) Writers or inventers 
of emblems. 

Thefe fables are ftill maintained by fymbolical writers, em- 
Llematists, and heralds. Browns Fulgar Errours, b.i. c.g. 

E'mBoLISM. n.f: [ip Coropes. } 
1. Intercalation; infertion of days or years to produce regula- 
rity and equation of time. 

‘The civil conftitutions of the year’ were after different 
manners in feveral nations ; fome uting the fun’s year, but in 
divers fafhions; and fome following the moon, finding out 
embolifms or equations, even to the addition of whole months, 
to make all as even as they could. Holder on Time. 

2. The time inferted ; intercalatory time. 
EMBOLUS. 7. f. [teGors.1 Any thing inferted and acting in 
another, as the fucker in a pump. 

Our members make a fort of an hydraulick engine, in 
which a chemical liquor, refembling blood, is driven through 
elaftick channels by the force of an embolus, like the heart. 

Ar buthnet and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
To EMBO'SS. v. a. [from bof, a protuberance, French. ] 
1. To form with protuberances; to cover with fomething rifing 
into lumps or bunches. 
Timon hath made his everlafting manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the falt food ; 


' by way of loan from all men. Hayward, Which once a day, with his emboffed froth, 
2. fo wafte ; to fwallow up in riot. The turbulent furge fhall cover. Shukefpeare’s Timon. 
: When thou haf embezzl’d all thy ftore, Thou art a bile; 


i ~ | Where’s all thy father left ? Drydens Perf. Sat. vi. A plague fore, or embojfed carbuncle, 


- 


l EMBEZZLEMENT. ^. f. [from embezzle.] 


1. The a&t of appropriating to himfelf that which is received 
in truft for another. 
2. The thing appropriated. 
To Emsia’ze. v.a. [blafonner, French. } 
1. To adorn with glittering embellifhments. 
Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 
And fo beftud with ftars, that they below 


Would grow inur’d to light. Milton. 
No weeping orphan faw his father’s ftores 
Our fhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. Pope. 


2. To blafon ; to paint with enfigns armorial. 
Nor fhall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
But thou fhalt wear it as a herald’s coat, à 
T? emblaze the honour which thy mafter got. Shak. H. V1. 
He from the glittering ftaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign, ftreaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luftre rich enblaz d, 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton's Paradije Loft, b.i. 
To Emsta‘zon. v. a. [blafonner, French. | 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry; to grace with enfigns 
armorial. 
2, Todeck in glaring colours; to fet out pompoufly to fhew. 
We find Auguftus, for fome petty conqueft, emblazoned by 
the poets to the higheft pitch. Hakewill on Providence. 
E’/MBLEM. maf [ Banya. ] 
1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inferted into the body of another. 
2. An occult reprefentation ; an allufive picture; a typical de- 
fignation. 
She had all the royal makings of a queen, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIU. 
If you draw your beaft in an emblem, fhew a land{cape of 
the country natural to the beatt. Peacham on Drawing. 
Gentle Thames, 
Thy mighty mafter’s emblem, in whofe face 
Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with majeftick grace. Denham. 
He is indecd a proper emblem of knowledge and action, 
being all head and paws. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 114+ 
To E’mBLEM. v. a. [from the noun.] To reprefent in an 
occult or allufive manner. 
The primitive fight of elements doth 
opinions. : 
EMBLEMA’TICAL. } ay [from emblem. ] 
EmMBLEMA‘TICK. ‘ A 
1. Cemprifing an emblem ; allufive ; occultly reprefentative. 
> In the well fram’d models, 
With emblematick {kill and myftick order, 
‘Thou fhew’d{t where tow’rs on battlements fhould rife, 
Where gates fhould open, or where walls fhould ears. 
rior. 
The poets contribute to the explication of reverfes purcly 
emblematical, or when the perfons are allegorical. Addijon. 


fitly emblem that of 
Glanv. Scepf. ¢.27- 


In my corrupted blood. Shakefpeares King Lear. 
Botches and blains muft all his flefh esnbo/s, 
And all his people. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
All croud in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
The bees drive out upon each others backs, 
T’ embofs their hives in clufters. Dryden's Don Seba/lian. 
2. Toengrave with relief, or rifing work. 
Then o'er the lofty gate his art embsf’ d 
Ancrogeo’s death, and off’rings to his ghoft. Dryden's Virg. 
3. [from emboifler, French, to inclofe in a box.] To inclofe ; 
to include; to cover. 
And in the way, as fhe did weep and wail, 


A knight her met, in mighty arms embofs'd. Fairy Queen. 
4. [enbojcare, Italian.] To inclofe in a thicket. 
Like that felf-begotten bird 
In th’ Arabian woods embo/?. Miltons Agoniftes. 


5. To hunt hard. 

When adeer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is 
faid to be embof? : a dog alfo, when he is ftrained with hard 
running, efpecially upon hard ground, will have his knees 
{welled, and then he is faid to be emlo/f, from boffe, Frenchy 
a tumour. Hanmer. 

Oh, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his fhield ; the boar of Theffaly 
Was never fo embofl. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
We have alinoft embof? him: you fhall fee his fall to- 
night. Shakefpeare’s All's well that ends welt. 
Emso'ssMENT. 1.f. [from embo/s. | 
1. Any thing ftanding out from the reft; jut; eminence. 

I with alfo, in the very middle, a fair mount, with three 
afcents and alleys, enough for four to walk a-breaft ; which I 
would have to be perfect circles, without any bulwarks or ezm- 
boffments. Bacon’s Effays, Civ. and Moral. 

2, Relief; rifing work. 

They are at a lofs about the word pendentis; fome fancy it 
exprefles only the great embo/fment of the figure, others believe 
it hung off the helmet in alto relievo. Addifen on Italy. 

To EmBO'TTLE. v.a. [bouteille, French.] To include in 
bottles; to bottle. 
Stirom, firmeft fruit 
Embottled, long as Priamean Troy 
Withftood the Greeks, endures. Philips. 
To Emso’wEL. v. a. [from bowel ] To evifcerate ; to deprive 
of the entrails; to exenterate. 
. The {chools, 
Embewelled of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itfelf. Shakefpeare’s AlPs well that ends well. 
Embowell’a will I fee thee by and by ; 
Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. Shak. Henry IV. 
The roar 
Embowel’d with outrageous noife the air, 
And all her entrails tore. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Foffils and minerals that th’ embowel'd earth 
Difplavs. Phillips. 
Te 
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To EMBRA'CE. v. a. [embraffer, French: ] 
1. To hold fondly in the arms ; to fquceze in kindnefs. 
Embrace again, my fons! be foes no more ; 
Nor ftain your country with her children’s gore. Dryden. 
2. To feize ardently or cagerly ; to lay hold on; to welcome ; 
to accept willingly any thing offercd. 
l take it, your own bufinefs calls on you, 
And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. 
At firft, her mother earth {lic holdeth dear, 
And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. Davies. 
‘They who are reprefented by the wife virgins, embraced the 
profeffion of the Chriftian religion, as the foolifh virgins alfo 
had done. T tllotfon’s Sermons. 
3. Vo comprehend ; to take in; to encompals ; to encircle. 
4. Tocomprife ; to inclofe; to contain. 
Low at his fect a fpacious plain is plac’d, 


Shakefpeare. 


Betwcen the mountain and the ftream ev:bracd. Denham. 
5. To admit; to receive. 
Fenton, heav’n give thee joy! 
What cannot be cfchew’d, muft be embraced. Stakefpeare. 


If aman can be fully aflured of any thing, without having 
examined, what is there that he may not embrace for truth ? 
Locke. 
ó. To find ; to take. 
Fleance, his fon, 
Whiofe abfence is no lefs material to me 
Than is his father’s, muft emdra.e the fate 
Of that dark hour. chukejpeare's Macbeth. 
7. To {queeze in a hoftile manner. 
To Emsra‘ce. v.n. To join in an embrace. 
Let me embrace with old Vincentio ; 
And wander we to fee thy honeft fon, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 
Exera'ce. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Clafp; fond preffure in the arms ; hug. 
Thames, the moft lov’d of all the ocean’s fons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs. 
2. An hoftile fqueeze ; cruth. 
EMERA'CEMENT. n. f [from embrace.] 
1. Clafp in the arms; hug; embrace 
Thus death becomes a rival to us all, 
And hopes with foul embracements her to get, 
In whofe decay virtue’s fair fhrine muft fall. Sidney 
There cherifhing one another with dear, though chafte em- 
bracements, with fweet, though cold kiffes, it might feem that 


Shakefpcare. 


Denham. 


love was come to play him there without darts. Sidney, b. ii. 
2. Comprehenfion. 
Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davies. 


3. State of being contained; inclofure. 

‘The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as fpirits, blood, 
and flefh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly reparable, 
as bones, nerves, and membranes. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

4. Conjugal endearment. 

I would freelier rejoice in that abfence, wherein he won 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, where he would 
fhew moft love. Shakef/peare’s Corio anus. 

Emsra cer. n f. [from embrace.) The perfon embracing. 

Yet are they the greateft embracers of pleafure of any other 
upon earth; and they cfteem of pearls as pebbles, fo they may 
fatisfy their guft, in point of pleafure or revenge. Howe!. 

ENBRA'SURE. n. f. [embrafure, French.] An aperture in the 
wall, through which the cannon is pointed; battlement. 
To EMBRA'vE. v.a. [from brave.] To decorate; to embel- 
lifh to deck ; to grace; to adorn. 
So, both agree their bodics to engrave ; 
The great earth’s womb they open to the fky, 
And, with fad cyprefs, feemly it embrave. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
To EMBROCATÈ. v.e. [obexe-] To rub any part dif- 
eafed with medicinal liquors. 

I returned her a glafs with oil of rofes and vinegar, to em- 

_ brocate her arm. Wifeman on Inflammations. 

EMEROCA'TION. x. f. [from embrocate.] s 

1. The act of rubbing any part difeafed with medicinal liquors 
or fpirits. 

2. The lotion with which any difcafed part is wathed or em- 
brocated. 

We endcavoured to eafe by difcutient and emollient cata- 
plafms, and embrocations of various forts. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To EMBRO‘IDER. v. a. [brodr, French.] ‘Yo border ork 
ornaments ; to decorate with figured work ; to diverlify with 
needlework ; to adorn a ground with raifed figures, 

Embroider’d fo with flowers it had ftood, 

That it became a garden of a wood. Waller, 

Let no virgin be allowed to reccive her lover, but in a fuit 
of her own embroidering. Spectator, N°. 606, 

Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds ; 

This flave the floor, and that the table {preads. Pope. 

EMBRO'IDERER. n.f [from embrcider.} One that adorns 
cloaths with needlework. 

Blue filk and purple, the work of the enibroiderer. 

Em BRO'IDER Y. nf. [from ex-broider. | 

1. Figures raifed upon a ground; varicyated necdlework. 

Write, 
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In emrald tuffs, flow’rs purfled, blue and white, 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shutefpeure, 

Laces and embroideries are more coftly than cither warm or 
comely. Lacon’s Advie to biiliers, 

Next thefe a youthful train their vows cxprets’d, 
With feathers crown'd, with gay embroidery dreisd. Pope. 
2. Variegation 5 diverlity of coloyrs 

If the natural embroidery of the meadows were helpt and 
improved by art, a man might mzkc a pretty landfkip of his 
own poffeffions Spectator, IN®. 414. 

To EmBRo'IL. v.a. [briuiller, French.] ‘lo difiurb; tocon- 
fe; to diftract; to throw into commotion; to involve in 
troubles by difienfion and difcord. 

Thad no pafon, delign, or preparation to emtroir my king- 
dom in a civil war. hing Charles. 

Rumour next, and chance, 
And tumult and confufton, all embril d, 
And difcord with a thoufand various mouths, 4Z@4. P. Tofi 
When fhe found her venom fpread fo far, ki 
The royal houfe embroil’d in civil war, 
Rais'é on her dufky wings fhe cleaves the fkies. Dryden. 
2. In the following paflage the word feeins improperly ufed for 
broil or burn. 

That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to rifle 
God’s cabinet, fhould, like the coal froin the altar, ferve only 
to embroil and confume the facrilegious invaders. Dec. of Piety. 

To EMBRO'THEL. v.a, [érothel, brodel.| Vo inclofe in a 
brothel. 
Men, which chufe 

Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute, 

Worfe than embrothel'd {trumpets proftitute. 
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E'MBRYON. 
1. The offspring yet unfinifhed in the womb. 

The bringing forth of living creatures may be accelerated, 
if the embryo ripeneta and perfecteth fooner. Bacon's Na. His. 

An exclufion before conformation, beore the birth can 
bear the name of the parent, or be fo much as properly called” 
an embryon: Lrown’s Vulgar Errei s, biii. c 6. 

l'he earth was form’d, but in the womb a yet 

Of waters, e»bryon immature involv’d 

Appear’d not. hrilton’s Pavadife Lof, b. vii. l. 277: 

In that dark womb are the figns and rudiments of an embryo 
world. Burnet s Thecry cf the Earth. 

When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 
See how íhe works, and how her work procceds. Blacd more. 
While the promis’d fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv’d 
Within its crimfon folds. Thomfon’s Spring, I. 100. 
2. The ftate of any thing yet not fit for production; yet un- 
finifhed. 

The company little fufpe@ed what a noble work I had then 

in embryo. Swift. 
Eme. n.f. [eame, Saxon.] Unkle. Now obfolcte. 
Whilft they were young, Caffibelan their cme, 
Was by the people chofen in their ftead ; 
Who on him took the royal diadem, 
And goodly well it long time governed. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
EME/NDABLE. adj. [emendo, Latin.] Capable of emenda- 
tion; corrigible. 
EMENDA‘TION, n. f. [emendo, Latin.] 
1. Correction ; alteration of any thing from worfe to better. 

The eflence and the relation of every thing in being, is 
fitted, beyond any emendation, for its ation and ufe; and fhews 
it to procced from a mind of the higheft underftanding. Grew. 

2. An alteration made in the text by verbal criticifm. 

EmMENDA‘TOR. n.f. [emendo, Latin.} A corrector; an im- 
prover ; an alterer for the better. 

EMERALD. n.f [émeraude, French; fmaragdus, Latin.] A 
green precious ftone. 

The emerald is evidently the fame with the antient fma- 
ragdus ; and, in its moft perfect flate, is perhaps the moft beau- 
tiful of all the gems: it is found from the fixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, to the fize of a walnut. The reugh emerald is 
ufually of a very bright and naturally polifhed furtace, and is 
ever of a pure and beautiful green, without the admixture of 
any other colour. It is of all the various fhades of green, 
from the deepeft to the paleft, and doubtlefs is found at times 
wh-lly colourlefs ; but then it is cfteemed, by our jewellers, a 
white faptire. “J he oriental emerald is of the hardnefs of 
the faphire and ruby, and is fecond only to the diamond “in 
luftre and brightnefs: they are only found in th: kingdom of 
Cambay. The American, called by our jewciicrs oriental 
emeralds, are found in Peru, of the hardnefs of the garnet: 
the European are fomewlhat lofter, but harder than crvftal, 
and found in Silefia. The coloured cryftals, fold as occiden- 
tal emeralds, ave from the mines of Germany. Hill en Foff. 

Do you not fee the grafs how in colour they excel the 
emerad? Sidney. 

‘The emerald is a bright grafs green: it is found in &flurcs 
of rocks, slong with copper ores, Wosdward's Foffils, 

Nor 
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Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 
When firft fhe gives it to the fouthern gale, 
Than the grecn emerald fhows. Thom/on’s Summer, l. 150. 
To EME’RGE. v.n. [emergo, Latin.] 
1, To rife out of any thing in which it is covered. 
‘They emerged, to the upper part of the fpirit of wine, as 
much of them ag lay immerfed in the fpirit. Boyle. 
The mountains emerged, and became dry land again. whenthe 
waters, afier their violent agitation was abated, retired into the 
lower places. Burners Thecry of the Earth. 
‘Thetis, not unmindful of her fon, 
Emerging trom the deep, to beg her boon, 
Purfu'd their track. 
2. To iflue ; to proceed, 

If the prifm was turned about its axis that way, which 
made the rays emerge more obliquely out of the fecond refraéct- 
ing firrface of the prifm, the image foon became an inch or 
two longer or more. Newton's Oft. 

pelo rile; to mount from a ftate of depreffion or obfcurity 5 
to rife into view. 
Darknefs, we fee, emerges into light; 
And fhining luns defcenc to fable night. = Dryden's Fables. 
When, from dewy fhade emerging bright, 
Aurora ftreaks the fky with orient light, 
Let each deplore his dead. Pope’s Odyffey, b. iv. l. 470. 
Then from antient gloom emerg’d 
A rifing world. Thomjon’s Summer, 1. 995+ 
EMERGENCE. 
EME'RGENCY. 
y. The act of rifing out of any fluid by which it is covered. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the emer- 

gence of murdered bodies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, biv. c. 1. 
2. The act of rifing into view. 

The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the particles of 
fuch bodies, as were neither of them of the colour of that 
mixture whereof they are ingredients, is very well worth our 
attentive obfervation. Boyle on Colours. 

The white colour of .all refracted light, at its very firft 
emergence, where it appears as white as before its incidence, is 
compounded of various colours. Newton's Opt. 

3. Any fudden occafion; unexpected cafualty. 

Moft of our rarities have been found out by cafual emer- 

gency, and have been the works of time and chance rather 
than of philofophy. Glanv. Scepf. c» 21: 
= 4. Preffing necefiity. A fenfe not proper. 

“In any cafe of emergency, he would employ the whole wealth 
of his empire, which he had thus amaffed together in, his 
fubterraneous exchequer. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Emr’RGENT. adj. [from emerge.] 
1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms or obfcures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Above the main, which now {hall hit the ftars. Ben. Fobn/. 
The man that is once hated, both his good and his evil 

decds opprefs him; he is not eafily emergent. Ben. Jobnfon. 
2. Rifing into view, or notice. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afcend the tky. Milt. Par. Loft. 

3. Proceeding or iffuing from any thing. 

The ftoicks held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable courfe 
of events; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a ne- 
ceflity emergent from and inherent in the things themfelves, 
which God himfelf could not alter. South's Sermons. 

4. Sudden; unexpectedly cafual. 
All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent occafion, 
they would mount their fervants upon their horfes. Clarendon. 
E’/mexops. m.f: [corrupted by ignorant pronunciation from 
E/MEROIDS. } hemorrhoids, aogiides. ] Painful fwellings of 
the hemorrhoidal veins; piles. i 
He deftroyed them, and {mote them with emerods. 1 Sa. v. 
Eme’asion. n.f. [from emerge.] The time when a ftar, having 
been obf{cured by its too near approach to the fun, appears 
“again, 
The time was in the heliacal emerfion, when it becomes at 
© greateft diftance from the fun. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
Emery. 2. f. [/onyris, Latin; efmeril, French.) | 
f Emery is an iron ore, confiderably rich. It is ufually of a 
dufky brownifh red on the furface ; but, when broken, of a 
fine bright iron grey, but not without fome tinge of rednefs, 
and is fpangled all over with fhining fpecks. It is alfc fome- 
times very red, and then contains veins of gold. It is found 
in the ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and many parts of 
Germany. It has a near relation to the magnet. Emery has 
been recommended by the ancients as an abftergent, but it 
muft be ufed with great caution. It is prepared by grinding 
in mills; and the lapidaries cut the ordinary gems on their 
wheels by fprinkling the wetted powder over them; but it 
will not cut diamonds. It is ufeful in cleaning and polifhing 
fteel. Hilts Mat, Med. 


EMETICAL. ba: [iuiu] Having the quality of provoking 


Dryden's Homer. 


; n.f. [from emerge.] 


-EME’TICK. vomits. 
Various are the temperaments and operations of herbs ; 
Ver. I 
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ı fome purgative, fome emetick, and fome fudorifick. 
Eme’TicaLty. adv. [from emetical.] 
provoke to vomit. 

It has been complained of, that preparations of filver have 
produced violent vomits; whercas we have not obferved duly 
refined filver to work emeticully, even in women and girls. Boyle. 

Emica‘rion. n.f. [emicatio, Latin.) Sparkling; flying off in 
finall particles, as fprightly liquors. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife and 
emication, as alfo à crafs and fumid exhalation. Brown. 

Emrcrion. n. jf. [from emidium, Latin.] Urine; what is 
voided by the urinary paflages. 

Gravel and ftone grind away the flefh, and effufe the 
blood apparent in a fanguine emiétion. Harvey on Cinfumptions. 

To EMIGRATE. v.n. [emigro, Latin! ‘To remove from 
one place te another. 

Emicra’tion. n. f. [from emigrate.] Change of habitation ; 
removal from one place to another. ° 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either by victories, 

or by emigraticns, or inteftine commotions, Hale, 
EMINENCE. Bra i 
T A ? n. f. [eminentia, Latin.] 
1. Loitinefs ; height. 
2. Summit; higheft part. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, every ver- 

tex or eminency affording new kinds. Ray on the Creation. 
3. A part rifing above the reft. 

They mutt be fmooth, almoft imperceptible to the touch, 

and without either eminence or cavities. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
4. A place where one is expofed to genera! notice. 

A fatyr or libel on one of the common ftamp, never meets 
with that reception as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence, and gives him a more confpi- 
cuous figure. Addifen’s Spectator, N°. 256. 

5. Exaltation; confpicuoufnefs ; ftate of being expofed to view 3 
reputation ; celebrity; fame; preferment; greatnels. 
You’ve too a woman’s heart, which ever yet 

Affected eminence, wealth, fovereignty. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleft under princes, 
where the eminency of one obfcureth the reft. Wotton. 

He deferv’d no fuch return 

From me, whom he created what I was, 

In that bright zzninence; and with his good 

Upbraided none. Milton's Paradife Lof, b.iv. 1. 44. 

Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of chate; yet 
religion makes a compenfation, by teaching content. Ttl/ot/on. 

Thefe two were men of eminency, of learning as well as 
piety. Stillingfleet’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

6. Supreme degree. 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’ft, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjo 
In eminence. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 1.624. 
7. Notice; diftinétion. 
Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo ; 
Prefent him eminence both with eye and tongue. Shak. Mach. 
8. A title given to cardinals. 
EMINENT. adj. [eminens, Latin.] 
1. High; lofty. 
Thou haft built unto thee an eminent place. 
2. Dignified ; exalted. 
Rome for your fake fhall pufh her conquefts on, ? 
And bring new titles home from nations won, > 
To dignify fo eminent a fon. Drydens Juv. Sat. 8. Y 
3. Confpicuous ; remarkable. 
Satan, in gefture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow’r. Milton. 
She is eminent for a fincere piety in the practice of religion, 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 21. 
E/MINENTLY. adv. [from eminent. ] 
1. Confpicuoufly ; in a manner that attracts obfervation. 
Thy love, which elfe 

So eminently never had been known. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

__ Lady, that in the prime of earlieft youth, 

Wifcly has fhun’d the broad way and the green, 

And with thofe few art eininently feen, 

That labour up the hill of heav’nly truth. 
Such as thou haft folemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d, 
To fome great work. Milton's Agonifies, 1.678. 
2. In a high degree. 

All men are equal in their judgment of what is eminently 
beft. Dryden. 

That fimplicity, without which no human performance can 
arrive to perfection, is no where more eminently ufeful than in 
this. Swift. 

E’/Missary. n.f. [emiffarius, Latin. ] 
1. One fent out on private meflages ; a {py ; a fecret agent. 

Clifford, now become the ftate informer, was an emiffary 
and fpy of the king’s, and he fled over into Flanders with 


Llale. 


In fuch a manner as to 


Ezek. xvi. 243 


Milton. 


his confent and privity. Bacon's Henry VU. 
You fhall neither eat nor fleep, 
No, nor forth your window peep, 
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With your emifary eye, 

To fetch in the forms go by. Ben. Fohn/on's Underweods. 
The Jefuits fend over emifjaries, with inftructions to per- 
fonate themfelves members of the feveral fects amongft us.Swi/t. 

2. One that emits or fends out. A technical fenfe. 

Wherever there are emiffaries, there are abforbent ve fiels in 
the fkin; and, by the abforbent veflcls, mercury will pafs into 
the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Emr'ssion. n.f. [emiffio, Latin.) The act of fending out; 
vent. 

Tickling caufcth laughter: the caufe may be the emi/fion of 
the {pirits, and fo of the breath by a flight from titillation. Bac. 

Though it might reftrain their difperfion, it could not their 
populofity, which neceffarily requireth tranfmigration and 
emiffion of colonies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i: c. 6. 

Affection, in the ftate of innocence, was happily pitched 
upon its right object ; it famed up in dircét fervours of devo- 
tion to God, and in collateral emiffions of charity to its 
neighbour. South’s Sermons. 

Cover them with glaffes; but upon all warm and benign 
eniffions of the fun, and {weet fhowers, give them air. Evelyn. 

To EMIT. v.a. [emitto, Latin.] 
1. To fend forth ; to let go; to give vent to. 

Thefe baths continually emit a manifeft and very fenfible 
heat ; nay, fome of them have been obferved, at fome times, 
to fend forth an actual and vifible fame /Voocward’s N. Hift. 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, emits fteams, confifting of 
volatile and active parts. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. To let fly; to dart. 
Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong, 

Lett, wrathful, ‘the far-fhooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. 

3. To iffue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed and emitted 

Dy the judge's authority, and at the inftance of the party. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
EMME'NAGOGUES. n.f. [favma and dye.) Medicines that 
promote the courfes ; and thefe do this, either by giving a 
greater force to the blood in its circulation, whereby its mo- 
mentum againft the veflels is increafed ; or by making it thin- 
ner,whereby it will more eafily pafs through any outlets. Quin. 
Emmenagogues are fuch as produce a plethora, or fulnefs of the 
veflels, confequently fuch as ftrengthen the organs of digeftion, 
fo as to make geod bloed. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Emmet. n. j. [emerce, Saxon.} An ant; a pifmire. 
When cedars to the ground fall down by the weight of 
an emmet, 

‘Or when a rich ruby’s juft price be the worth of a walnut. 

Sidney, b. i. 
To Emmr’w. v.a. [from mew ] To mew or coop up. 
l This outward fainted deputy, 

Whofe fettled vifage and delib’rate word, 

Nips youth i’ th’ head, and follies doth emmew, 

As faulcon d: th the fowl, is yet a devil. Sh. Meaf. for Mec/. 

To Emmo've. v.a. [emmouv:ir, French.] Toexcite; to roufe ; 
to put into emotion. 
One day, when him high ceurage did emmove, 
He pricked forth. Fairy Queen, b.ii c. r. flan. 50. 
EMJ'LLICNT. adj. [emolliens, Latin.] Softening; fuppling. 

Barley is emolient, moiftening, and expectorating Arbuthn. 

Diurcticks are decoétions, emulfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, fo far as they relax the urinary paflages: fuch as 
relax ought to be tried before fuch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot. 

EMo'LLIENTS. n. f- Such things as fheath and foften the 
afperities of the humours, and relax and fupple the folids at 
the fame time. Quincy. 

Emoliients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them 
from perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. Arbuthnst. 

Emo r'tion. n. f. [emolltio, Latin.) The act of foftening. 

Laffitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
warm water: the caufe is, for that all laffitude is a kind of 
contufion and compreffion of the parts, and bathing and 
anointing give a relaxation or emollition. Bacın. 

Powerful menftruums are made for its emollition, whereby 
it may receive the tincture of minerals. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

EMO'LUMENT. n.f [emo'umentum, Latin.] Profit; advan- 
tage. 

ta them confult how politick they were, for a temporal 
emolument to throw away eternity. South's Sermons. 

Nothing gives greater {atisfaction than the fenfe of having 
difpatched a great deal of bufinefs to publick emolument. Tatler. 

Emo’ncst. prep. [fo written by Senfer.] Among. 
The merry birds of every fort, 

Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony 5 

And made emong/f themfelvcs a {weet confort, 

That quick’ned the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort. F, Qu. 

Emo'rion. n. fe [emotion, French.] Difturbance of mind; 
vehemence of pafhion, or pleafing or painful. 

I will appeal to any man, who has read this poet, whether 
he finds not the natural emotion of the fame paffion in himfelf, 
which the poet defcribes in his feigned perfons ? Dryden. 


Prior. 
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Thofe rocks and oaks that fuch emotion telt, 
Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. Granv. 


To Empa'te. v.a. [cmpaler, French. ] 


t To fence with a pale. is 
How happy’s he, which hath due place aff:gn’d 
T’ his beafts, and difaforelted his minc ? 
Empal’d himfelf to keep them out, net in; 
Can fow, and dares truft corn, where thcy have been. Do: r. 
2. To fortify. 
All that dwell near enemies empa’e villages, to fave them- 
felves from furprize. Raleigh's Effays- 
‘The Englith em; aled themfelves with their pikes, and there- 


with bare off their enemies. Hayward. 
3. To inclofe; fhut in. 
Keep yourfelves in breath, 
And when I have the bloody Heétor found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about. Slakefieare. 


They have empal’d within a zodiack 
The free-born fun, and keep twelve figns awake 
To watch his fteps ; the Goat and Crab controul 
And fright him back. 
Thank my charms, 
I now empale her in my arms. 
Impenetrable, empal’d with circling fire, 
Yet unconfum’d. Milton’ s Puradife Loft, b. ii. 1.647- 
4. To put todeath by {pitting on a ftake fixed upright, 
Who can bear this, refolve to be empal’d? 
His fkin flead off, and roafted yet alive? Seuthern’s Orvonck. 
Let them each be brøken on the rack ; 
Then, with what life remains, empal’d, and left 
T'o writhe at lcifure round the bloody ftake. Addif. Cato. 
Nay, I don’t believe they will be contented with hanging ; 
they talk of empaling, or breaking on the wheel. Arbuthnot. 
EMPA‘/NNEL. n. f. [from panne, French.) The writing or 
entering the names of a jury into a parchment fchedule, or 
roll of paper, by the herif, which he has fummoned to ap- 
pear for the performance of fuch publick fervice as juries are 
employed in. Cowel. 
Who can expect any more upright verdicts from fuch 
packed, fuch corrupt juries? Why may we not be allowed to 
make exceptions againft this fo incompetent empannel ? 
Decay of Chriftian Piety. 
To Empa'nneEL. v.a. [from the noun.] To fummon to ferve 
on a jury. A law term. 
I fhali not need to emfannel a jury either of moralifts or 
divines, every man’s own breaft fufhciently inftructing him. 
Government of the Tongue, f. 8. 
Empa’rtance. n.f. [from parler, French.) It fignifeth, in 
common law, a defire or petition in court of a day to paufe 
what is beft to do; and it is fometimes ufed for the conference 
of a jury in the caufe committed to them. Cowel. 
Empa’sM. n.f. [«wacow. ] A powder to correct the bad 
fcent of the body. 
To Empa‘ssion. v.a. [from paffien.] To move with paffion ; 
to affect ftrongly ; to throw off from equanimity. 
Unto my eyes ftrange fhows prefented were, 
Pi@uring that which l in mind embrac’d, 
That yet thofe fights cmpa/fion me full near. Spenfer. 
So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all empaffion'd, thus began. Adtit. Par. Lop. 
To Empr/opte. v. a. [trom feople.] To form into a people 
or community. 
He wonder’d much, and ’gan enquire 
What ftately building durft fo high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the ftarry fphere, 
And what unknown nation there empeopled were. F. Queen. 
E’mpgress. n. f. [from emperour, now written enprefs.] 
1. A woman invefted with imperial power. 
Long, long, may you on earth our emperefs reign, 
F’re you in heaven a glorious angel ftand. Davies. 
2. The queen of an emperour. 
Lavinia will | make my empere/s, 
Rome’s royal miftrefs, miftrefs of my heart. Sh. Tit. Andr. 
E‘MPEROUR n. J. [empereur, French; smperator, Latin.] A 
monarch of title and dignity fuperiour to a king : as, the em- 
perour of Germany. 
Charles the emperour, 
Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, 
Makes vilitation. Shakejpeare’s Henry VIL 
Epery. n. f. [empirey French; imperiums, Latin Empire; 
fovercign command. A word out of ufe. 
A lady 
So fair, and faften’d to an emp.ry, 
Would make the great’ft king double. Shake/p. Cyméeline. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, fleward, fubftirute, 
But as fucceffively from blood to blood, 
Your right of birth, your emery, yourown Shak, R. IT. 
E/MPHASIS. n. f. [iepacw.] A remarkable ftrefs laid upon a 
word or fentence; particular force imprefled by {tile or pro- 
nunciation. 
Qh, 


Donne. 


Cleaveland. 
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Oh, that brave Cæfar ! 

— Be choak’d with fuch another emphafis. Sh. Aut. and Cleop. 

Emphafis not fo mueh regards the time as a certain gran- 
deur, whereby fome letter, fyllable, word, or fentence is ren- 
dered more remarkable than the reft, by a more vigorous pro- 
aunciation, and a longer ftay upon it. Holder's Elem. of Speech. 

Thefe queftions have force and emphajis, if they be under- 
ftood of the antediluvian earth. Burnet's Ticory of the Earth. 

Empua’TICAL. orre gi 
EmpHA'TICK. T [fuPalive. ] 
1. Forcible; ftrong; ftriking. 

Where he endeavours to difluade frorh carnivorous appe- 
tites, how emphatical is his reafoning! Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 

In proper and emphatick terms thou didft paint the blazing 
comet's fiery tail. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of Jobn Bull: 

2. Striking the fight. 

It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours are light 

itfelf, modified by refractions. Boyle on Colours: 
3. Appearing ; feeming not real. 
EmPHA‘TICALLY. adv. [from emphatical. | 
1. Strongly ; forcibly ; in a ftriking manner. 

How emphatically and divinely does every wotd proclaim 
the truth that I have been {peaking of! South s Sermons. 

2. According to appearance. 

What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, muft be 
taken emphati:ally, not really, but in appearance, when they 
leap above water, and fuddenly fhoot down again. Brown. 

Empuyse/MATOUS. adj. [from in@vzxua.] Bloated; puffed 
up ; fwollen. 

The figns of a gangrene are thefe: the inflammation lofes 
its rednefs, and becomes dufkifh and livid; the tenfenefs of 
the fkin goes off, and feels to the touch flabby or emphy/ema- 
tous; and vefications, filled with ichor of different colours, 
fpread all over it. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Empte’Rce. v.a. [from pierce.] To pierce into; to enter 
into by violent appulfe. 
The weapon bright, 

Taking advantage of his open jaw, 

Ran through his mouth with fo importune might, 

That deep empierc’d his darkfome hollow maw. Fat. Queen, 

Empicur. part. [To pight, or pitch. See Prrcu.] Set; 
pitched ; put in a pofture. 
But he was wary, and ere it empight 
In the meant mark, advanc’d his fhield atween. Fai. Queen. 
EMPIRE. n.f. (empire, French ; imperium, Latin.] 
I. Imperial power ; fupreme dominion; fovereign command. 
Affert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. 

2. The region over which dominion is extended. 

A nation extended over vaft tracts of land, and numbers 
of people, arrives in time at the ancient name of kingdom, 
or modern of empire. Temple. 


Rowe. 


Sextus Pompeius 

Hath piven the dare to Cæfar, and commands 

The empire of the fea. : Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

3. Command over any thing. 

E/MPIRIC. n. f. {iweisgixos.] A trier or experimenter; fuch 
perfons as have no true education in, or knowledge of phy- 
fical practice, but venture upon hearfay and obfervation 
only. Quincy. 

The name of Hippocrates was more effectual to perfuade 
fuch men as Galen, than to move a filly empirick. Hooker. 

That every plant might receive a name, according unto 
the difcafes it cureth, was the wifh of Paracelfus; a way 
more likely to multiply empiricks than herbalifts. Brown. 

Such an averfion and contempt for all manner of innova- 
tors, as phyficians are apt to have for empiricks, or lawyers 
for pettifoggers. Swift. 

pe R ? adj. [from the noun. ] 

1. Verfed in experiments. 

By fire 

Of footy coal, the empirick alchymift 

Can turn, or holds it poffible to turn, ; 

Metals of droffieft ore to perfe&t gold. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

2. Known only by experiences practifed only by rote, without 
rational grounds, ip. 

The moft fovereign prefcription in Galen is but empzrick 
to this prefervative. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

In extremes, bold counfels are the beft ; 

Like empirick remedies, they laft are try’d, 

And by th’ event condemn’d or juftify’d. Dryden's Aurengz. 

Empi’ricavy. adv. [from empirical.] 

1. Experimentally ; according to experience. 

We fhall empirically and fenfibly deduct the caufes of black- 
nefs from originals, by which we generally obferve things 
denigrated. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 

2. Without rational grounds; charlatanically ; in the manner 
of quacks. 

Empiricism. n.f. [from empirick.] Dependence on expe- 
rience without knowledge or art ; quackery. 
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EMPLA'STER. n.f. [iuorareo, This word is now always 
pronounced, and generally written pluffer.} An application 
to a fore of an oleaginous or vifcous fubftance, fpread upon 
cloth. See PLASTER. 

All emplafters, applied to the breafts, ought to have a hole 
for the nipples. th rfeman’s Surgery. 

To EMPLA'STER. v.a. [from the noun.}] To cover with a 
plafter. 

‘They muft be cut out to the quick, and the forces emplaflered 
with tar. Mortimer’s Art of Hufbandry. 

Empra’s11ck. adj. [iwmardsinos.] Vifcous; glutinous; fit to 
be applied as a plafter. 

Refin, by its empla/lick quality, mixcd with oil of rofes, 
perfcéts the concoétion. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Empla/fick applications are not fufficient to defend a wound 

_ from the air. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To Empte’ap. v.a. [from plead.] To indiét; to prefer a 
charge againft ; to accufe. 

To terrify and torture them to their minds, and wind their 
necks more furely under their arm, their tyrannous mafters 
did often emplead arreft, caft them into prifon, and thereby 
confume them to worfe than nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of Jupiter, 
and empleaded them of impiety that referred it to natural 
caufalties. Glanv. Scepf. c. 14. 

Since none the living villains dare emplead, 

Arraign them in the perfons of the dead. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

To EMPLO'Y. v.a. [emploier, French. ] 

1. To bufy ; to keep at work ; to exercite. 

For thrice, at leaft, in compafs of the year, 

Thy vineyard mutt employ the fturdy fteer 

To turn the glebe. Drydens Virgils Georg. b. ii. l. 551. 

Their principal learning was applied to the courfe of the 
ftars, and the reft was employed in difplaying the brave ex- 
ploits of their princes. Temple. 

Qur reafon is often puzzled, becaufe of the imperfection 
of the ideas it is employed about. Locke. 

‘T he proper bufinefs of the underftanding is not that which 
men always employ it to. Locke. 

Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, where- 
ever any one was pleafed to employ it upon what was com- 


mon. Locke. 
The cat became a blufhing maid ; 
And, on the happy change, the boy 

Employ’ d his wonder and his joy. Prisr. 


This is a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
ought to be employed on ferious fubjects. Addi/on's Freeholder. 
2. To ufe as an initrument. 
The cleanly cheefe-prefs fhe could never turn, 
_Her aukward fift did ne’er employ the churn. Gay’s Pafforals. 
3- To ufe as means. 
The money was employed to the making of gallies. 2 Mac. 
Peate is not freed trom labour, but from noife; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs, Dryden. 
4. To ufe as materials. 

The labour of thofe who felled and framed the timber em- 

ployed about the plough, muft be charged on labour. Lecke. 
5. To commiffion; to intruft with the management of any 
affairs. 

Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed about this matter. 

EZraseXnliS¢ 

Jefus Chrift is furnifhed with fuperior powers to the angels, 
becaufe he is employed in {uperiour works, and appointed to be 
the fovereign Lord of all the vifible and invifible worlds. atts. 

6. To fill up with bufinefs. 
To ftudy nature will thy time emplov; 

Knowledge and innocence are perfect joy. 

7. To pafs or fpend in bufinefs. 
Why, whilft we ftruggle in this vale beneath, 

With want and forrow, with difeafe and death, 

Do they more blefs’d perpetual life employ 

In fongs of pleafure, and in fcenes of joy? 

Empuo’y. n f. [trom the verb.] 
1. Bufinefs; objcé of induftry. 
Prefent to grafp, and future ftill to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. Pope’s Eff. on Man. 
2. Publick office. 

Left animofities fhould obftruét the courfe of juftice, if 
one of their own number had the diftribution of it, they have 
always a foreigner for this employ. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

The honours and the burdens of great pofts and employs 
were joined together. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

EmPLO'YABLE. adj. [from employ.} Capable to be ufed; pro- 
per for ufe. 

The objections made againft the doctrine of the chymifts, 
feem employable againft this hy pothefis. Boyles Scept. Chyra. 

EmrLo'yeR. n. f. (from emplay.] One that ufes or caufes to 
be ufed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or em*loyer of 
much fhipping, and continues and increafes in trade and 
fhipping. Child’s Difcourfes on Frade. 

EMPLO'y MENT. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
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EMPLOYMENT. n. f. [from employ. ] 

1. Bufinefs; object of induftry ; object of labour. 
2. Bufinefs; the ftate of being employed. 

3. Office ; poft of bufinefs. 

If any ftation, any employment upon earth be honourable, 
their's was. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Leadcrs on each fide, inftead of intending the publick weal, 
have their hearts wholly fet upon ways and means to get or to 
keep employments. Swift. 

4- Bufinefs intrufted. 
Call not your ftocks for me; I ferve the king, 
On whofe employment I was fent to you. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
To Empo'rson. v. a. [empoifenner, French. ] 
1. To deftroy by poifon; to deftroy by venomous food or drugs; 
to poifon. 

Leaving no means unattempted of deftroying his fon, among 
others employing that wicked fervant of his, who undertook 
to empotfon him. Sidney, b. ii. 

Mufhrooms caufe the incubus, or the mare in the ftomach, 
and therefore the furfeit of them may fuffocate and empoifon. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 546. 
2% i taint with poifon; to envenom. This is the more ufual 
.. fenfe. 
Empo’1soner. n. f. [empotfonneur, French.] One who deftroys 
another by peifon. 

He is vehemently fufpected to have been the empoifoner of 
his wife, thereby to make vacant his bed. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

EMPO'ISONMENT. n. f. [empotfonnement, French.) The prac- 
tife of deftroying by poifon. 

It were dangerous for fecret empoifonments. Bacon’s N. Hif. 

Empore'tick. adj. [ tumogntixa. ] That which is ufed at 
markets, or in merchandize. 
EMPO'RIUM. n.f. [éueseo,] A place of merchandife ; a mart; 
a town of trade; a commercial city. 
And while this fam’d emporium we prepare, 
The Britifh ocean fhall fuch triumphs boaft, 
That thofe who now difdain our trade to fhare, 
Shall rob like pyrates on our wealthy coatt. Dryden, 
I take the profperous eftate of this great emporium to be 
.. Owing to thofe inftances of charity. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
To EMPO'VERISH. v.a. [ pauvre, French. ] 
1. To make poor ; to depauperate; to reduce to indigence. 

Since they might talk better as they lay together, they em- 
poverifbed their cloaths to enrich their bed, whieh, for that 
night, might well fcorn the fhrine of Venus. Sidney, b. ii. 

Your’s founds aloud, and tells us you excel 

No lefs in courage than in finging well ; 

While, unconcern’d, you let your country know, 

They have empoveri/h'd themfelves, not you. Waller. 

For fenfe of honour, if it empoveri/heth a man, it is, in his 
efteem, neither honour nor fenfe. South's Sermons. 

Frefh rofes bring 
To ftrow my bed, ’till the empoveri/h’d Spring 
Confefs her want. 
2. Toleffen fertility. 
EMPO'VERISHER. n. f. [from empoveri/h.] 
t. One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. 

They deftroy the weeds, and fit the land for after-crops, 

being an improver, and not an empover'fher of land. Mortimer. 
EMPO'VERISHMENT. n.f. [from empoverifb.] Diminution; 
caufe of poverty; walte. 

Being paid as it is, now fome, and then fome, it is no 
great burden unto her, nor any great empoverifhment to her 
coffers. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juftice, or appellations for favour or prefer- 
ment to another country, are fo many grievous empoveri/b- 
ments. Swift s View of Ireland. 

To EMPOWER. v. a. [from power.] 
1. To authorife; to commiffion; to give power or authority td 
any purpofe. 

You are empowered, when you pleafe, to give the final deci- 
fion of wit. Drydens Juv. Dedication. 

The government fhall be empowered to grant commiffions 
to all Proteftants whatfoever. Swift on the Sacram. Teft. 

2. To give natural force; to enable. 
Does not the fame power that enables them to heal, em- 
power them to deftroy ? Baker's Reflexions on Learning. 
Empress. 7. f. [contracted from empere/s, which is retained 
by Fobnfon } 
1. The queen of an emperour. 
Let your nimble feet 

Tread fubtile circles, that may always meet 

In point tohims and figures, to exprefs 

The grace of him, and his great emperefs. Ben. Fohnfon. 

2. A female invefted with imperial dignity ; a female fovereign. 


Prior. 


Emprefi of this fair world, refplendent Eve! Milton, 
Yet, London, emprefs of the northern clime, 
By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryden. 


Wifdom, thou fay’ft, from heav’n receiv’d her birth ; 
Her beams tranfmitted to the fubject earth: 
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Yet this great emprefs of the human foul, 

Does only with imagin’d power controul, 

If reftlefs paffion, by rebellious fway, : 

Compels the weak ufurper to obey. Prior. 

Empri'sk. n.f. [emprife, French.) Attempt of danger; un- 
dertaking of hazard; enterprife. 
Noble minds, of yore, allied were | i 

In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy Queen, 6.1. 

A double conqueft muft you make; — r) 

If you atchieve renown by this emprife. Fairfax, b. iie 

Fierce faces threat’ning wars ; 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Thus, ’till the fun had travell’d half the fkies, 
Ambuth’d we lie, and wait the bold emprife. Pope's Ody/fey. 
E/Mptier. 7. f. [from empty.] One that empties; one that 
makes any place void by taking away what it contained. 
The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred their 
vineyards. Nab, ii. 2. 
E/mMPTINEss. n. f. [from empty.] 
1. Abfence of plenitude; inanity. 
Where cities ftood, 

Well fenc’d, and numerous, defolation reigns, 

And emptine/s; difmay’d, unfed, unhous’d, 

‘Vhe widow and the orphan ftroll. 

2. The ftate of being empty. 
His coffers found 

With hollow poverty and emptine/s. 

3. A void fpace; vacuity; vacuum. 
Nor could another in your room have been, 

Except an emptine/s had come between. Dryden. 

The ordinary air in which we live and refpire, is of fo 
thin a compofition, that fixteen thoufand one hundred and 
forty-nine parts of its dimenfions are mere emptine/s and no- 
thing; and the remaining one only, material and real fub- 
ftance. Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. Want of fubftance or folidity. 

’ Tis this which caufes the graces and the loves to take up 
their habitations in the hardeft marble, and to fubfift in the 
emptine/s of light and fhadow. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

5. Unfatisfactorinefs ; inability to fill up the defires. 
O frail eftate of human things, 

Now to our coft your emptine/s we know. Dryden. 

Form the judgment about the worth or emptine/s of things 
here, according as they are or are not of ufe, in relation to 
what is to come after. Atterbury s Sermons. 

6. Vacuity of head; want of knowledge: 
Eternal {miles his emptine/s betray, 
As fhallow ftreams run dimpling all the way. Popes Epi/?. 
E’mprion. n. f. [emptio, Latin.] The aét of purchafing; a 
purchafe. 

There is a difpute among the lawyers, whether Glaucus his 
exchanging his golden armour with the brazen one of Ty- 
dides, was emption or commutation. Arbuthnit on Coins. 

EMPTY. aaj. [emciz, Saxon. ] 
1. Void; having nothing in it; not full. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffue from fo empty a heart ; 
but the faying is true, the empty veflel makes the greateft 
found. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

The pit was empty, there was no water in it. Gez. xxxvii. 

If you have two veffels to fill, and you empty onc to fill the 
other, you gain nothing by that; there {till remains one veffel 
empty. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Devoid; unfurnifhed. 
Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diftrefs? 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shak. As you like it, 

Mr. Boyle has fhewed, that air may be rarified above ten 
thoufand times in veffels of glafs; and the heavens are much 
emptier of air than any vacuum we can make below. Newton. 

3. Unfatisfactory ; unable to fill the mind or defires. 
4. Without any thing to carry 3 unburthened; unfreighted. 

He alleges that the fatyrs carried platters full of fruit in 
their hands ; but if they had been empty handed, had they been 
ever the larger fatyrs ? Drydens Juvenal, Dedication. 

Yet all the little that I got, I fpent ; 
And ftill return’d as empty as I went. Dryden’s Virg. Pofl. 
5. Vacant of head; ignorant; unfkilful; unfurnifhed with ma- 
terials for thought. 

How comes it that fo many worthy and wife men depend 
upon fo many unworthy and empty headed fools ! Raleigh. 

His anfwer is a handfome way of expofing an emfty, trifling, 
pretending pedant; the wit lively, the fatyr courtly and 
fevere. Felton on the Clafficks. 

6. Without fubftance ; without folidity ; vain. 
The god of fleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on ev’ry leaf are fpread. Dryden's Hin. 
To E/mery. v.a. [from the adjective.] To evacuate; to 
exhauft; to deprive of that which was contained in it. 
Boundlefs intemperance, 

In nature is a tyranny: it hath been 

Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne, 

And fall of many kings. ` Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The 


Phillips. 


Shake/p. Henry IV. 
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The empticrs have emptied them out, and marred their. vine- 
branches. : Nab, ii. 24 
Sheep are often blind by fulnefs of blood: cut their tails, 
and empty them of their blood. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
‘The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for trade, by the 
communication it has both with Afia and Europe, and the 
great navigable rivers that empty themfelves into it. Arbuthnot. 
To EMPU'RPLE. v. a. [from purple.) To make of a purple 
colour ; to difcolour with purple. ‘ 
Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of jalper fhone, 
Empurj led with celcflial rofes finil’d. ALGiton’s Paradife Loft. 
The deep, 
Empurpl'd ran, with gufhing gore diftain’d. Phillips. 
To Empvu’2zL_e. v.a. [from puzzle.] To perplex; to put to 
a ftand. 
It hath empuzzled the enquiries of others to apprehend, and 
enforced them unto firange conceptions to make out. Frown. 
EmpyeMa. 7. f. [incuna] A collection of purulent matter 
in any part whattoever; generally ufed to fignify that in the 
cavity of the breaft only, and which fometimes happens upon 
the opening of abfcefles, or ulcerations of the lungs, or mem- 
branes inclofing the breaft. Quincy. 
An empyema, or a colleion of purulent matter in the 
breaft, if not fuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impel the 
patient into a phthifical confumption. Harvey on Ccnfumptions, 
There is likewife a confumption from an empyema, aftcr an 
= inflammation of the lungs; which may be known from a 
weight upon the d:aphragm, oppreffion of the lungs, a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and inability to lie on one fide, which is 
that which is found. Arbuihnot on Diet. 
Emry’rEAL. adj. [=s] Formed of the element of fire; 
` refined beyond aerial ; pertaining to the higheft and purcft 
~ region of heaven. [Ticked accents it on the penult.] 
s Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheft heav’n, array’d in gold 


Empyreal. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vi. 1. 13. 
Go, foar with Plato to th’ empyreal fphere, 

To the firft good, firft perfect, and firft fair. Pope. 
But empyrea/ forms, howe’er in fight 

Gafh’d and difmember‘d, eafily unite. Tickell. 
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Empyre’an. n. /. [eve] The higheft heaven where the 
"pure clement of fire is fuppofed to fubfift. 
Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure empyrean, where he fits 
High thron’d above all height, bent down his eye. Milton. 
Unider his burning wheel 
“The ftedfaft cmpyrean fhook throughout, 
All but the throne itfelf of God. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
The empyrean rung 
With kallelujahs. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. 633. 
EupyReum. ) 2. f. [:uqugeue.] The burning to of any mat- 
Empyre’uma~. § ter in boiling or diftillation, which gives 
a particular offenfive fmell. Quincy. 
It is fo far from admitting an empyreum, that it burns clear 
away without leaving any cinders, or aduft about it. Harvey. 
The hopes of an elixir infenfibly evaporate, and vanifh 
to air, or leave in the recipient a foul empyreuma. Dec. of Piety, 
EMPYREUMA TICAL., adj. [from empyreuma.] Having the 
{meil or tafte of burnt fubftances. | 
Many empyreumatical oils, diftilled by ftrong fires in retorts, 
may be brought to emulate effential oils drawn in limbicks, 
Boyles Hiftory of Firmnefs. 
Empyro’sts. 2 f. [ ‘vave'w. ] Conflagration ; general fire. 
The former opinion that held thefe catacly{ms and emp yrofes 
“univerfal, was fuch as held that it put a total confummation 
unto things in this lower world, efpecially that of confla- 
ration. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
To E’MULATE. v a. [emulr, Latin.) 
1. To rival; to propofe as one to be equalled or excelled. 
2. To imitate with hope of equality, or fuperiour excellence. 
f I would have 
Him emulate you: ’tis no fhame to follow A 
The better precedent. Ben. Fohnfon’s Catiline, 
Thofe fair ideas to my aid I'll call, 
And emu.ate my great original. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
What though no weeping loves thy afhes grace, 
Nor poliih’d marble emulate thy face. Pope. 
3 To be equal to ; to rife to equality with a 
I fee how thy eye would emulate the diamond. Skakefp. 
Pope's Sat. of Dome. 


We fec no new- built palaces afpire, 
No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. 

‘4. To imitate; to copy ; to refemble. , 

It is likewife attended with a delirium, fury, and an invo- 
luntary.Jaughter, the convulfion emulating this motion. Arbuth. 
Emuta’tion. x. f. [emulairo, Latin J 
a. Rivalry ; defire of fuperiority. 
A Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for where 
I thought to crufh him in an equal force, 
‘True {word to fword, I'll pitch at him fome way, _ 
Or wrath or craft may get him. — Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 
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There was neither envy nor emulation amoneft them. 1 Mac. 
Ariftotle allows that fome emulation may be good, and may 
be found in fome good men; yet envy he utterly condemns, as 
wicked in itfelf, and only to be found in wicked minds. Sprat. 
Phe apoftle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy and general 
emulation of the charity of the Macedonians, in contributing 


freely to the relief of the poor faints at Jerufalem, Souths 
A noble emulation heats your breaft, 
And your own fame now robs you of your reft : 
Good actions ftill muft be maintain’d with good, 
As bodies nourifh’d with refembling food. Dryden. 


2. Envy; defire of deprefling another; conteft; contention ; 
difcord. 
What madnefs rules in brainfick men ! 
When for fo flight and frivolous a caufe, 
Such faétious emulations hall arife. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

E'MULATIVE. adj. [from emulate.] Inclined to emulation ; 
rivalling ; difpofed to competition. 

Emura‘ror. n. f. [from emulate.) A rival; a competitor., 

In fuperiours it quencheth jealoufy, and layeth their com- 
petitors and emulators afleep. Bacon's Effays. 

ToEmuv’rcr. v. a. femulgeo, Latin] To milk out. 

Emu/LGenr. adj. [emulcens, Latin.] 

1. Milking or draining out. 

2. Emulgent vefiels [in anatomy] are the two large arteries and 
veins which arife, the former from the defcending trunk of 
the aorta, or great artery; the latter from the vena cava. 
They are both infertcd into the kidneys; the emulgent arte- 
ries carrying blood with the ferum to them, ‘and the emulgent 
veins bringing it back again, after the ferum has been fepa- 
rated therefrom by the kidneys. Harris. 

Its defcent doth furnifh the left emulgent with one vein, and 
the firft vcin of the loins on the right fide with another. Brown. 
Through the emulgent branches the blood is brought to the 
kidneys, and is there freed of its ferum. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

E’mutous. adj. [emulus, Latin.] 

1. Rivalling ; engaged in competition. 

What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 

Nor emulus Carthage, with their length of {pite, 
Shall be the work of one. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
She is in perpetual diffidence, or aétual enmity with her, 
but always emulous and fufpectful of her. Howel’s Focal Forre/t. 

2. Defirous of fuperiority ; defirous to rife above another; de- 
firous of any excellence poficfled by another. With of before 
the object of emulation. 

By ftrength 
They meafure all, of other excellence » 
Not emulous, nor care who them exccls. A/i/ton’s Par. Lof?. 
By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
To emulous merit, and to thirft of ‘praife. 
Good Howard, eñulous of the Grecian art. 

3. Fa€tious ; contentious. 

Whofe glorious deeds, but in thefe fields of late, 
Made emulous miffions ’mongft the gods them{clves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. Shate/p. Troilus and Creff: 

E’/muxousty. adv. [from cmuicus.] With defire of excelling 

or outgoing another. 
So tempt they him, and emu/ou/ly vie 
To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. Granville: 

Emv’tsion. n.f. [emxifiz, Latin.] A form of medicine, by 
bruifing oily feeds and kernels, and drawing out their fub- 
ftances with fome liquor, that thereby becomes milky. Quincy. 

The aliment is diffolved by an operation refembling that of 
making an emulfion ; in which operation the oily parts of nuts 
and feeds, being gently ground in a marble mortar, and gra- 
dually mixed with fome watery liquor, are diflolved into a 
fweet, thick, turbid, milky liquor, refembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

Emu’NCTORIES. n.f. [emunlorium, Latin.] Thofe parts of 
the body where any thing excrementitious is feparated and col- 
le€ted, to be in readinefs for ejectment. Quincy. 

Superfluous matter deflows from the body unto their proper 
emunélories. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. As 
There are receptacles in the body of man, and emnundtcries 
to drain them of fuperfluous choler. More againft? Athei/m. 
Difcourfing of the lungs, I fhew that they are the grand 
emunciory of the body; that the main end of refpiration is 
continually to difcharge and expel an excrementitious fluid 
out of the mafs of blood. Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 
The regimen in quinfics, which proceed from an obftruétion 
of the glands, muft be to ufe fuch warm liquors as relax thofe 
glands, fuch as, by ftimulating, open the emunéhries to fecern 
the humour. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

En. An infeparable particle borrowed by us from the French, 
and by the French formed from the Latin in. Many words 
are uncertainly written with en or in. 

To Ena’se. v.a. [from able] To make able; to confer 
power; to give ftrength or ability. 

If thou would’ft vouchfafe to overfpread 
Me with the fhadow of thy gentle wing, 
I fhould enabled be thy acts to fing. Spenfer’s Hyma on Love. 
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His great friendfhip with God might enable him, and his 
compaffion might incline him. Atterbury's Sermons. 
He points out to him the way of life, ftrengthens his weak- 
nefs, reftores his lapfes, and enables him to walk and perfevere 
in it. Rogers, Sermon 14. 
To Ena'ct. v.a. [from aé.} 
1. To act; to perform; to effcét. 
In true ballancing of juftice, it is flat wrong to 
punifh the thought or purpofe of any before it be enaéted. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Three hours the fight continued, 
Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enafed wonders with his fword and lance. Shak. Hen. VI. 
2. To eftablifh ; to decree. 
It is enaé?ed in the Jaws of Venice, 
If it be proved againft an alien, 
He feeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, 
Shall feize on half his goods. Shake/. Merchant of Venice. 
The fenate were authors of all counfels in the ftate; and 
what was by them confulted and agreed, was propofed to the 


people, by whom it was enaćled or commanded. Temple: 
3. To reprefent by action. 
I did enact Hedtor. Shakefpeare. 


Ena/‘ct. n f. [from the verb.] Purpofe ; determination. 

Ena‘cTor. n. f. [from enaé?. ] 

1. One that forms decrees, or eftablifhes laws. 

The great Author of our nature, and enaéfor of this law 
of good and evil, is highly difhonoured. Atterbury. 

2. One who practifes or performs any thing. 

The violence of either grief or joy, 

Their own enaé?ors with themfelves deftroy. Shak. Hamlet. 

ENa’LLAGE. n.f. [from the Greek ivarrayh.] A figure in 
grammar, whereby there is a change either of a pronoun, as 
when a poffeffive is put for a relative, or when one mood or 
tenfe of a verb is put for another. Harris. 

To Ena'MBUSH. v.a. [from ambufb.] To hideinambufh; to 
hide with hoftile intention. 

They went within a vale, clofe to a flood, whofe ftream 

Us’d to give all their cattle drink, they there enambu/h’d 

them. Chapman’s Iliads, b. i. 

To ENAMEL. v. a. [from amel See AMEL.] 

1. To inlay ; to variegate with colours. 

Mutt I, alas! 
Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glafs? Donne: 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d ; 

Here blufhing Flora paints th’ enamell’d ground. Pope. 

I bequeath to the earl of Orrery the enamelled filver plates, 
to diftinguifh bottles of wine by. Swifts laft Will. 

2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it. 

Higher than that wall, a circling row 

Of goodlieft trees, loaden with faireft fruit, 

Blofloms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 

Appear’d with gay enamel’d colours mix’d. Milton's Pa. Loft, 

ToEna’MeL. v. n. To practife the ufe of enamel. 

Though it were foolifh to colour or enamel upon the glaffes 
of telefcopes, yet to gild the tubes of them may render them 
more acceptable to the ufers, without leflening the clearnefs of 
the object. Boyle. 

Ena'MEL. n.f. [from the verb ] i 

1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with colours inlaid. 

Down from her eycs welled the pearles round, 

Upon the bright enamel of her face; 

Such honey drops on fpringing flowers are found, 

When Pheebus holds the crimfon morn in chace. Fairfax. 

There are various forts of coloured glafles, paftes, enamels, 
and faétitious gems. Woodward on Foffils. 

"2, The fubftance inlaid in other things. 

Ena’'MELLER. n.f. [from enamel] One that praétifes the art 
of enamelling. 

To Ena'mMour. v.a. [ amour, French.] To inflame with 
love; to make fond. With of before the thing or perfon 
loved. 

Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. Shake/: Rom. and Juliet. 
My Oberon ! What vifions have I feen! 

I thought I was examour’d of an afs. Shake/peare. 

You are very near my brother in his love: he is enamoured 
on Hero. Shake/peare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Or fhould the, confident, 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

‘T’ enamsur, as the zone of Venus once 

Brought that cffect on Jove, fo fables tell. Milt. Par. Lof, 

He, on his fide, 5 

Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enumour’ d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. 5. 

Your uncle cardinal 

Is not fo far enamour'd of a cloyfter, 

But he will thank you for the crown. Dryd Don Sebaftian. 

"Vis hard to difcern whether is in the greateft errour, he 
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who is enamoured of all he does, or he whom nothing of his 


own can pleafe. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
Exaxra’tion. n.f. [enarro, Latin.) Explanation; narra- 
tive. Diét. 
Exarruro’sts. n.f. [% and aSco ] The infertion of one 
bone into another to form a joint. 

Enarthrcfis is where a good round head enters into a cavity, 
whether it be cotyla, or profound cavity, as that of os coxa’, 
receiving the head of the os femoris; or glene, which is 
more fhallow, as in the fcapula, where it reccives the 
humerus. MV ifeman’s Surgery. 

Enava’rion. n. f. [enato, Latin.] The act of fwimming 
out; efcape by fwimming. Diet. 
Ena/unTER. adv. An obfolete word explained by Spenfer hira- 
felf to mcan left that. 
Anger would not let him fpeak to the tree, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 
But to the root bent his fturdy ftroke. Spenfer’s Paflera's. 
ToEnca’Ge. v.a. [from cage.] To fhut up as ina cage; to 
coop up; to confine. 
He fuffer’d his kinfman March, 

Who is, if every owner were right plac’d, 

Indeed, his king, to be encag’d in Wales, 

‘There without ranfom to lie forfeited. Shake/p. Hen: y IV. 

Like Bajazet encag’d, the fhepherds fcoft, 
Or like flack-finew’d Sampfon, his hair off, 
Languifh our fhips. Donne. 
To Enca’mp. v. n. [from camp.] To pitch tents; to fit down 
for a time in a march. 

He encamped at the mount of God. F xed. xiii. §. 

‘The French knew how to make war with the Englifh, by 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, but wearing them 
by long fieges of towns, and {trong fortified excampings. Pacan. 

To Enca’mp. v.a. To form an army into a regular camp; 
to order to encamp. 

Enca’mMpMENT. n.f. [from exicamp.] 

1. The act of encamping, or pitching tents. 

2. Acamp; tents pitched in order. 

Their enemies ferved to improve them in their encamp- 

ments, weapons, or fomething elle. Grew’s Cx/mol. Sac. b. iii. 
When a gen’ral bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o'er the {pacious plain, 
Thick rifing tents a canvas city build. Gay’s Trivia. 
To Enca’ve. v.a. [from cave.] To hide as in a cave. 
Do but excave yourfelf, 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fcorns, 

That dwell in ev’ry region of his face ; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew. 

ENCE'INTE. n.f. [French.]  Inclofure; ground inclofed 
with a fortification. A military term not yet naturalifed. 
To Encua’Fe. v.a. [efchauffer, French.) To enrage; to 
irritate; to provoke. 
The wind fhak’d furge, with high and monftrous main, 

Seeins to caft water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of th’ ever-fired pole: 

I never did like moleftation view 

On the enchafed flood. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

To Encua’tn. v.a. [enchainer, French.] To faften with a 
chain ; to hold in chains; to bind; to hold in bondage. 
What fhould Ido! while here I was exchain’d, 
No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden's Vircil. 
To ENCHA‘’NT. v. a. [enchanter, French. ] 
1. To give efficacy to any thing by fongs of forcery. 

, And now about the cauldron fing, ? 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, ? 

Enchanting all that you put in. — Shake/peare’s Macleth. 5 

Thefe powerful drops thrice on the thrcfhold pour, 

And bathe with this enchanted juice her door ; 

That door where no admittance now is found, 

But where my foul is ever how’ring round. 

2. To fubdue by charms or fpells. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for 

ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney, b. it. 
One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 

Doth ravith, like enchanting harmony. Sh. Love's Lab. Loft. 

John thinks them all enchanted: he enquires if Nick had 
not given them fome intoxicating potion. Arbuthnot’s F. Bull. 

3. To delight in a high degree. 
Tov dear I priz’d a fair enchanting face ; 
Beauty unchafte is beauty in difgrace. Pope’s Ody/fey, b. viii. 
Encua’NTER. n. f. [enchanteur, French.] A magician; a for- 
cerer; one who has fpirits or demons at his command; one 
who has the power of charms and {pells. 4 

Such phafms, fuch apparitions, are excellencics which men 
applaud in themfelves, conjured up by the magick of a flrong 
imagination, and only feen within that circle in which the 
enchanter ttands. Decay of Piety. 

Gladio, by valour and flratagem, put to death tyrants, ¢7:- 
chanters, monfters, and knights. Speciater, N”. 59°. 

Ardan, that black ezchanter, whofe dire arts 
Enflav’d our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. Grunv. 
ENCHA‘/NTINGLY. adv. [from enchant.) With the force of 
enchantment. 


Shakefp. Othello. 
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enghantment. It is improperly ufed in a paffive fenfe in the 
following paflage. 

He’s gentle; never fchool’d, and yct learned ; full of noble 
device of all forts enchantingly belov’d. Shake/. As you like it. 

Excua’ni MENT. 1. f. [enchantement, trench. } 
1. Magical charms; fpells ; incantation ; forcery. 

‘The Turks thought that horrible tempeft was brought upon 

them by the charms and enchantenents of the Perfian magicians. 
Kno'les’s Fliflory of the Turks. 
2. Irrefittible influence ; overpowering delight. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft univerful 
applaufe, which holds the heart of a reader under the {trong- 
elt enchantment. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

ENCHA'NTRESS. n. f. [enchanterefs, French.] 
1. A forcerefs; a woman verfed in magical arts. 
Fell banning hag! Enchantrefs, hold thy tongue. Shakef. 

I have it by certain tradition, that it was given to the firlt 
who wore it by an enchantre/s. Tatler, N°. 52. 

2. A woman whofe beauty or excellencies give irrefiftible in- 
fluence. 
From this enchantrefs all thefe ills are come; 

You are not fafe ’till you pronounce her doom, 

Oft with th’ enchantre/s of his foul he talks, 

Sometimes in crowds diftrefs’d. Thomfon’s Spring, l. 1050. 

Yo Excua’se. v.a. [enchaffer, French. ] 
a. To infix ; to enclofe in any other body fo as to be held faft, 
but not concealed. 
Like polifh’d iv’ry, beauteous to behold ; 

Or Parian marble, when enchas’d in gold. Dryden’s Virgil 

Words, which, in their natural fituation, fhine like jewels 
enchafed in gold, look, when tranfpoted into notes, as if fet 
in lead. Felton on the Clafficks. 

2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 
What fee’ft thou there ? King Henry's diadem, 

Enchas'd with all the honours of the world ! Shak. HenryVI. 

They houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems excha/e. Dryden. 
Encne‘ason. n. f. [enchefin, old law French.] Caufe; occa- 
fion. Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 
Certes, faid he, well mote I thould to tell 
The fond encheufon that me hither led. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
To Enci’rcve. v.a. [from circle.) To furround ; to environ; 
to inclofe in a ring or circle; to enring. 
That ftranger-gueft the Paphian realm obeys, 
A realm defended with encircling feas. Popes Odyffey, b. i. 
Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits inthron’d ; 
The peers encircling, form an awful round. Pope's Ody/Jey. 
ENCI'RCLET. n. f. [from circle] A circle; a ring. 
In whofe encirclets if ye gaze, 
Your eyes may tread a lover’s maze. Sidney, b. ii. 
Encur'Ticks. n. J [iyx^rxa.] Particles which throw back 
the accent upon the foregoing fyllable. 
‘To Encto’sg. v.a. [enclos, French.] 
a. To part from things or grounds common by a fence. 

The protector caufed a proclamation to be fet forth againft 
enclofures, commanding that they who had exc/ofed lands, ac- 
cuftomed to lie open, fhould lay them open again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and can ufe the product of, 
fo much he by his labour enclofes from the common. Lecke. 

For enclofing of land, the ufual way is with a bank fet with 
quick. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. To cnviron; to encircle; to furround; to cncompafs; to 
{hut in between other things; to include. 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a jafper: they 

fhall be fet in gold in their enclofings. Ex. xxviii. 20. 
The peer now fpreads the glitt’ring forfex wide, 
T” enclofe the lock; now joins it, to divide. 


Dryden. 
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4. One that enclofes, or feparates ‘common fields in feveral dif- 
tinct properties. 
If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th’ enclofer ; butdince now 
God hath impal’d us, on the contray, 
Man breaks the fence. 
2. Any thing in which another is enclofed. 
Encro’sure. 1. f. [from enclofe.] 
a. The act of enclofing or environing any thing. 
‘The membranes are for the comprehenfion or enclofure of 
all thefe together. Wilkins s Math, Magick. 
2. The feparation of common grounds into diftinct poffeffions. 
Encofures began to be frequent, whereby arable land was 
turned into pafture. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Louching enclofures, Iam not ignorant what a profitable 
purchafe is made thereby, becaufe a company of lands inclofed 
are thereby improved in worth two or three parts at the 
leaft. Hayward. 
3: The appropriation of things common. 
et no man appropriate what God hath made common ; 
that is againft juftice and charity, and by miraculous accidents 
God hath declared his difpleafure again{t fuch enc.ojure. Taylor. 
4. State of being fhut up in any place; encompafied, or cn- 
= vironed. 5 


Herbert. 
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This exprefles particularly the enc/ofure of the waters withitt 
the earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
For the young, during its exc/ofure in the womb, there are 
formed membranes inveloping it, called fecundines. Ray. 
S. ‘The fpace enclofed; the {pace comprehended within certain 
limits. 
And all, that clfe this world’s enclofure bafe 

Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adorns the perfon of her majefly. Dairy Queen, b. ii. can. 2. 

‘They are to live all in a body, and gencrally within the 

fame enclofure; to marry among themfelves, and to eat no 
meats that are not prepared their own way. Addi/on’s Spectator. 

6. Several; ground enclofed; ground feparated from the 
common. 

*Tis not the common, but the enclofure muft make him 

rich. South s Sermens. 
ENCo'MIAST. n. f. [éyxopasts.] A panegyrift; a proclaimer 
praife; a praifer. 

The Jefuits are the great encomia/ts of the Chinefe. Locke. 
Encomia’sTICAL. Jadj. [ iyxuparix®. ] Panegyrical; lau- 
Encomia’stick. $ datory; containing praife; beftowing 

praife. 
ENCC’MIUM. n. f. [tyxsuio.] Panegyrick; praife; elogy. 

How eagerly do fome men propagate every little encomium 

their parafitcs make of them. Government of the Tongue, f. 9: 
A vilc encomium doubly ridicules ; 

There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools, 

To Encompass. v. a. [from compa/fs.] 
I. To enclofe; to encircle. 
Look how my ring excampaffeth thy finger; 

Ev’n fo thy breaft enclofeth my poor heart. Shak. Rich. III. 

Two ftrong ligaments encompa/s the whole head of the 

femur. Wifeman's Surgery, 
Poetick fields excompa/s me around, 
And ftill I feem to tread on claffick ground. 
2. To fhut in; to furround ; to environ. 
He, having fcarce fix thoufand in his troop, 

By three and twenty thoufand of the French 

Was round encompaffed, and fet upon. Shate/p. Henry VI: 
3. To go round any place: as, Drake encompafled the world. 
Enco’MPASSMENT. 2. f. [from encompafi.] Circumlocution; 

remote tendency of talk. 


Pope. 
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Finding 
By this excompaffment and drift of queftion, 
That they do know my fon, come you more near. Shakef. 
Enco’Rk. adv. [French.] Again; once more. A word ufed 
at publick fhows when a finger, or fiddler, or buffoon is de- 
fired by the audience to do the fame thing again. 
To the fame notes thy fons fhall hum or fnore, 
And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciad, b. iv. 
ENCO’UNTER. x. f. [encontre, French.] 
1. Duel; fingle fight; conflict. 
Thou haft beat me out 

‘Twelve feveral times, and I have nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfelf and me. 

Let’s leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall fomething into a flower method. Shake/. Rich. III. 

Pallas th’ encounter feeks; but e’re he throws, 

To Tufcan Tiber thus addrefs’d his vows : 

O facred ftream, direct my flying dart, 

And give to pafs the proud Halefus’ heart. Dryden’s Ær. 

2. Battle; fight in which enemies rufh againft each other. 
Two black clouds 

With heav’n’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 

Over the Cafpian ; then ftand front to front, 

Hov’ring a fpace, ’till winds the fignal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air. Milt. Parad. Lof. 

3. Eager and warm converfation, either of love or anger. 7 
The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inftant of our 
encounter, after we had {poke the prologue of our comedy. Shak. 
4. Accidental congrefs; fudden meeting. 
Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care, 
Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air, 
To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd. 
5. Accofting. 

But in what habit will you go along? 
—Not like a woman; for I would prevent the loofe encounters 
of lafcivious men. Shake/peare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Three parts of Brutus 
Ts ours already ; and the man entitgy 
Upon the next encounter, yields him*ours. Shakef. Jul. Caf. 
6. Cafual incident; occafion, This fenfe is {carcely Englith. 

An equality is not fufficient for the unity of charatter; ’tis 
further neceflary, that the fame fpirit appear in all fort of 
encounters. Pope's View of Epick Poetr 

To Enco’unrer. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To meet face to face. 
If I muft die, 

I will encounter darknefs as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms. Shukef. Meafure for Meafure. 

The fathion of the world is to avoid coft, and you encoun- 
ter it. Shakefpeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Thote 
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Thou ftronger may’ft endure the flood of light ; 
And; while in fhades I chear my fainting fight, 
Encounter the defcending excellence. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
2. To meet in a hoftile manner ; to rufh againft in conflict. 
Putting themfelves in order of battle, they encountered their 
enemies. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 
See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks ; 
Both fides are even. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
4. To attack; to meet in the front. 

Which. way foever we turn ourfelves, we are encountered 

with clear evidences and fenfible demonftrations of a Deity. 
Tillotfon, Sermon t. 
5. To oppofe; to oppugn. 
Jurors are not bound to believe two witneffes, if the pro- 
bability of the fact does reafonably encounter them. Hale. 
6. To meet by accident. 
I am moft fortunate thus to encounter you: 
You have ended my butinefs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you home. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
To ENCOUNTER. v. n. 
1. To rufh together in a hoftile manner ; to conflict. 
And let belief and life encounter fo, 
As doth the fury of two defperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Shake/. K. Fobn. 
Five times, Marcius, 

Have I fought with thee ; fo often haft thou beat me: 

And wouldft do fo, I think, fhould we encounter 

As often as we eat. Shakefpeare's Coriclanus. 

2. To engage; to fight. 
Our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comick f{port, 

When ladies crave to be encounter’d with. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encounter with the 
Chriftians. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Thofe who have the moft dread of death, muft in a little 
time be content to encounter with it, whether they will or no. 

á Wakes Preparation for Death. 
3. To meet face to face. 
4. To come together by chance. 
ENCO'UNTERER. n. f. [from encounter.] 
J. Opponent; antagonift; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will ftrike fuch 
a ftroke with his tail, that he will break the back of his en- 
counterer with it. Mores Antidote againf? Atheifm. 

The doétrines of the reformation have kept the field againft 
all. encounterers, and docs he think they may be foiled by two 
or three remarks? Atterbury s Pref. to Anf. on Confid. on Luther. 

2. One that loves to accoft others. An old term. 
Oh, thefe encounterers ! {o gilt of tongue, 

They give a coafting welcome ere it comes ; 

And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 

To every ticklifh reader. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

To Enco’uraGE. v. a. [encourager, French.] 
1. Toanimate; to incite to any thing, ` 
- They encourage themfelves in an evil matter. P/: Ixiv. 5. 
2. To give courage to; to fupport the fpirits; to infpirit; to 
embolden. ) 

I would neither encourage the rebels, nor difcourage the 

proteftants loyalty. King Charles. 
3. To raife confidence ; to make confident. 

I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to affift our 
reafon in this moft ufeful part; and this the judicious Hooker 
encourages me to fay. Locke. 

Enco URAGEMENT. n. f. [from encourage. ] 
1. Incitement to any ation or practice; incentive. 
Such ftrength of heart 
Thy conduét and example gives; nor {mall 
Encouragement, Godolphin, wife and juft. 
2. Favour; countenance ; fupport. 
For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty, 

All generous encouragement of arts. Otway’s Orphan. 

The reproach of immorality will lie heavieft againft an 
eftablifhed religion, becaufe thofe who have no religion will 
profefs themfelves of that which has the encouragement of the 
law. Rogers, Sermon g. 

ENCO'URAGER. n. f. [from encourage.] One that fupplies in- 
citements to any thing ; a favourer. 
Live then, thou great encourager of arts, 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 

As the pope is himfelf a mafter of polite learning, and a 
great encourager of arts; fo at Rome any of thofe arts im- 
mediately thrives, under the encouragement of the prince. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Tta'y, 
To ENCRO/ACH. v. n. [accrocher, from croc, a hook, Fr.] 
1. To make invafions upon the right of another ; to put a hook 
into another man’s pofleffions to draw them away. 

Thofe Irifh captains of countries have encroached upon the 
queen’s freeholders and tenants. Spenfer on Ireland. 

2. ‘To advance gradually and by ftealth upon that to which onc 
has no right. 

The fuperftition that rifeth voluntarily, and hy degrces 
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mingleth itfelf with the rites, even of every divine fervice, 
done to the only true God, muft be confidered of as a creep- 
ing and encroaching evil. Hooker, b. v. 1. % 
This hour is mine; if for the next I care, I grow tvu 
wide, 
And do encroach upon death’s fide. 
_ They fabled how the ferpent, whom they call’d 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firft the rule 
Of high Olympus. Miiton’s Paradije Left, b. x. l. 582. 
Th’ encroaching ill you early Mould eppofe ; 
Flatter’d, ’tis worfe, and by indulgence grows. Dryden. 
Next, fene’d with hedges and deep ditches round, 


Herbert. 


Exclude th” encroaching cattle from thy ground. Dryden. 
Tifiphone, let loofe from under ground, 

Before her drives difeafes and affright ; 

And every moment rifes to the fight, 

Afpiring to the fkies, encroaching on the light. Dryden. J 


ENCRO'ACHER. 7. f. [from cacroach.] 

1. One who feizes the pofiefion of another by gradual and filent 
means. 

The bold encrcachers on the deep, 

Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 

Till Neptune, with one gen’ral (weep, 

Turns all again to barren ftrand. Swift, 

z. One who makes flow and gradual advances beyond his 
rights. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confcioufnefs, and 
keeps at diftance an encroacher. Clariffa. 

ENCRO'ACHMENT. n.f. [from encroach. ] 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon another man. For example: 
if two mens grounds lying together, the one prefles too far 
upon the other; or if a tenant owe two fhillings rent-fervice 
to the lord, and the lord takes three: fo the Spencers en- 
croached to themfelves royal powcr and authority. Cowel. 

But this ufurper his encroachment proud ` 

Stays not on man :.to God his tow’r intends 

Siege, and defiance.  Adiiton’s Paradife Lift, b. xii. 1,72. 

As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make ufe of: this left no room for controverfy about 
the title, nor for encroachment on the right of others. Lock. 

If it be a man’s known principle to depart from his right, 
ill men will make unjuft excroachments upon him. 4 erbury. 

The people, fince the death of Solon, had already made 
great encroachments. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

2. Advance into the territories or rights of another. 

It gave the ancient Romans an opportunity of making fo 
many encroachments on the fea, and of laying the foundations 
of their palaces within the very borders of it. dddifen on Laly. 

ToEncu’MBER. u. a. [encombrer, French. ] 

1. To clog; to load ; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, found that ex- 
ceeding great good, not encumbered with any notable incon- 
venience. Ehoker, b.v. J: 20. 

Encumbcr’d with his veft, without defence. Lryden. 

a. Toentangle; to embarrafs; to obftru&t. 

The verbal copier is excumbered with fo many difficulties at 


once, that he can never difentangle himfelf. Dryden. 
The god awak’d, 
And thrice in vain he fhook his wing, 
Encumber’d in the filken ftring. Pris. 


3. To load with debts: as, his effate is encumbered with mort- 
gages. 
Encu/MPRANCE. n. f. [from encumber.] 
1. Clog; load; impediment. 
Philofophers agreed in defpifing riches, at beft, confi- 
dering them as unneceffary encumbrances of life. Temple. 
Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, inftead of beinz 
of ufe to it. Addifon's Frechiider, N°. 13. 
2. Excrefcence; ufelefs addition. 
Stcip from the branching Alps their piny load, 
The huge encumbrance of horrilick woods. Thorif. Autsnr. 
3. Burthen upon an eftate. 
In refpect of the encimrrances of a living, confider whether 
it be fufficient for his family, and to maintain hofpicality. Ay/. 
Ency'cLicaL. adj. [éyxexieee; ] Circular ;. fent round through 
a large region. 
This council was not received in patriarchal ftes, which 
is evident from Photius’s encyclical epiitle to the patriarch of 


Alexandria. Stiilingficet’s Def. of Dif- cn Rèm. Idel. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. la. Ie [ iyor adiiz. ] The circle of 
Encycropr’cy  } fciences; the round of learning. 


Every fcience borrows from all the ref, and we cannot at- 

tain any fingle one without the excyclopare. Glanv. Szepf.c.25. 
This art may juftly claim a place in the en:ycl fadia, cfpe- 
cially fuch as ferves for a model of education for an able poli- 
tician. Artuthna’s Eiiflory of Fein Bull. 

Ency’sren adj. [tans]  Fnelofed in a vehicle or bag. 

Encyfted tumours borrow their names from a cyft or bag 

in which they are contained, and are farther diftinguifhed by 
the nature of their contents, Sharp's Surgery. 
Exp. 
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END. n. f. (end, Saxon. ] 
1. The extremity of any thing matcrially extended. 
Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in his hand, 
and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 Sam. xiv. 27. 
The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have no diff- 
culty to arrive at; but, when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progrefs into this endlefs expantion: of that 
it can neither find, nor conceive any end, Locke. 
2. The lalt particle of any aflignable duration. 
If the world’s age and death be argu’d well 
By the fun’s fall, which now tow’rds earth doth bend, 
Then we might fear that virtue, fince the fell 
So low as woman, fhould be near her end. 
3. The conclution or ceffation of any action, 
Jacob had made an end of commanding his fons. Gen. xlix. 
Yet vainly moft their age in {tudy {pend ; 
No end of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 
The caufes and defigns of an aétion are the beginning : 
the eftects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met 
with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle; and 
the unravelling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the 
end. Pope’s View of Epic Poem. 
4. The conclufion or laft part of any thing; as, the end of a 
chapter; the end of a difcourfe. 
<. Ultimate ftate ; final doom. 
6. ‘The point beyond which no progreffion can be made. 
They reel to and tro, and ftagger like a drunken man, and 
are at their wits end. Pf. cvii 27, 
4. Final determination; conclufion of debate or deliberation. 
My guilt be on my head, and there's, an end ! Shake/p. 
8. Death; fate; deceate, 
l determine to write thé life and the end, the nature and 


Donne. 


the fortunes of George Villiers. Wotton. 
The foul receives intelligence, 
By her near genius, of the body’s end, 
And fo imparts a fadnefs to the fenfe. Daniels Civil War. 


Jis the great bufinefs of life to fit ourfelves for our end, 
and no man can live well that has not death in his eye. L’E/ir. 
Remember Milo’s end, 
Wedg'd in that timber which he {trove to rend. Rofcommon. 
My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forfake me in my end. 
Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. 
9. Abolition ; total lofs. 

There would be an end of all civil government, if the 

affignment of civil power were by fuch inftitution. Locke. 
zo. Caufe of death; deftroyer. 
Take heed you dally not before your king, 

Left he that is the fupreme king of kings, 

Confound your hidden falfhood, and award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. Shake/p. Richard III, 

tr. Confequence; event. 
O, that a man might know 

The end of this day’s bufinefs ere it come! 

But it fufficeth that the day will end. Shakefp. Ful. Cefar. 

he end of thefe things is death. Rom, vi. 21, 

12. Fragment ; broken piece. 
Thus I cloathe my naked villany 
With old odd end, ftol’n forth of Holy Writ, 
And feem a faint. Shake/peare’s Richard Ill. 
13. Purpofe; intention 
There was a purpofe to reduce the monarchy to a republick, 
which was far from the end and purpofe of that nation. Claren. 
Ihave lov’d! 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 
Can he who kill’d thy brother, live for thee? Dryd. Ind. Em. 
Heav’n, as its inftrument, my courage fends; 

fleav’n ne'er fent thofe who fight for private exds. Dryden. 

Others are apt to attribute them to fome falfe end or in- 
tention. Addifon’s Spe€tator, N°. 255. 

t4 [hing intended; final defign. 

Wifdom may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 
commodioutly for divers ends, and of thofe ends any one may 
be futhcient caule for continuance, though the reft have 
ceafed. Fosker, bi v. f. 42. 

All thofe things which are done by him, have fome end for 
which they are done; and the end for which they are done, is 
a reafon of his wiil to do them. Hooker, b.i. f. 2. 

Fler only end is never-ending blifs ; 

Which is, the cternal face of God*to fee, 

Who lalt of ends, and firft of caufes is; 

And to do this, fhe muft eternal be. Davies. 

The end of the commandment is charity. 1 Tim. i. 5. 

Two things I fhall propound to you, as cxds ; fince the wife 

‘men of this world have made them theirs. Suckling. 
Such conditions did fully comply with all thofe ends, for 
which the parliament had firft taken up arms. Clarendon. 
Hear and mark 
To what end I have brought thee hither, and fhewn 
All this fair fight. Miltn’s Paradife Regained, b. iii. 
Life, with my Indamora, I would chufe ; 
But, lofing her, the end of living lofe. Dryden's Aurengz. 


Rofcommon, 
Pope. 


E ND 
_ For when fuccefs a lover’s toil attends; 
Few afk if fraud or force attain’d his ends. Pope. 
The end of our faft is to pleafe God, and make him pro- 
pitious. Smatiidge’s Sermons. 
t5. dn Env. [Probably Corrupted from on end.] Upright; 
erect: as, his hair {tands an end 
16. An Enn has a fignification in low language not eafily ex- 
plained ; as, mof? an end, commonly : perhaps it is properly oz 
end, at the conclufion ; or corrupted from fome old word not 
eafily recoverable. 
Stay’ft thou to vex me here? 
Slave, that, ftill az end, turns me to fhame. 
To Enp. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
% To terminate; to conclude; to finih. 
That but this blow 
Might be the be-all, and the end-all. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He would in one battle end guarre] with them, either win 
or lofe the empire. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
‘That expenfive war under which we have fo long groaned, 
is not yet ended. Smatridge’s Sermons. 
2. To deftroy ; to put to death. 
The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likenefs; for inftead of thee, king Harry, 


This fword hath ended him. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
To EnD. v.n. 


1. To come to an end; to be finifhed. 
Yet happy were my death, mine ending bleft, 
If this F could obtain, that, breaft to breaft, 
Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright. Fairfax, b. ii. 
Then eafe your weary Trojans will attend, 
And the long labours of your voyage end. 
2. To terminate; to conclude; to ceafe; to fail. 
Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends in a 
deep figh; and all the inftances of pleafure have a {ting in the 
tail. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
His fovereignty, built upon either of thefe titles, could not 
have defcended to his heir, but muft have ended with him. Loc. 
To Enpa’MaGg. v. a. [from damage.] Tomilchief; to pre- 
judice; to harm. 
Nor ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. Queen. 
And it cometh fometime to pafs, that a thing unneceflary 
in itfelf, touching the whole direét purpofe, doth notwith- 
{tanding appear convenient to be fti!l held, even without ufe, 
left, by reafon of that coherence which it hath with fome- 
what moft neceflary, the removal of the one fhould endamage 
the other. Hooker, b. va f. 42+ 
Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your flander never can endamage him. Shakefpeare. 
Gather our foldiers, f{catter’d and dilperft, 
And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shak. Hen. VI. 
The trial hath endamag’d thee no way ; 
Rather more honour left, and more eftecm. Milton. 
When an erroneous opinion is publifhed, the publick is ex- 
damaged, and therefore it becomes punifhable by the magi- 
ftrate. South's Sermons. 
A great alteration doth feldom any wife endamoge or difor- 


der the globe. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
To Enpa’ncer. v,a. [from danger] 


1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril. 

Every one defires his own prefervation and happinefs, and 
therefore hath a natural dread of every thing that can deftroy 
his being, or endanger his happine(s. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

- He rais’d the reft, 

To force the foes from the Lavinian fhore, 

And Italy’s endanger’d peace reftore. Dryden's Æn. b. Vii. 
My kingdom claims your birth ; my late defence, 

Of our endanger’d fleet, may claim your confidence. Dryden. 

Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the heat re- 
quired to make them volatile, endangers the animal. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The intereft endangered is no lefs than our title to heaven. 

Rogers, Sermon 4. 


Shakefpeare. 


Drydens Æn. 


2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard. 
He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers. Bacon’s Effays. 
To ENDF'AR. v.a. [from dear.| To make dear; to make 
beloved. 

All thofe inftances of charity which ufually endear each 
other, fweetnefs of converfation, frequent admonition, all 
fignifications of love muft be exprefled towards children, Tayl. 

And in the mixture of all thefe appears 

Variety, which all the reft endears. Denham. 

The only thing that can endear religion to your practice, 
will be to raife your affections above this world. Wake. 

Enpe’arRMENT. n. f. [from endear. ] 

1. The caufe of love; means by which any thing is endeared. 
Fler firft endearment, twining round the foul. Thomfon. 

2. The ftate of being endeared ; the ftate of being loved. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great caufe of its 
endearment amongft all mankind? South's Sermons. 
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When a man fhall have done all that he can to make one 
bis friend, and emptied his purfe to create endearment between 
them, he may, inthe end, be forced to write vanity and 
fru(tration. South's Sermons. 

ENDEAVOUR. n.f. [devoir, French endevoir.] Labour 
directed to fome ccrtain end; effort to obtain or avoid. 
My itudied purpofes went 
Beyond all man’s endeavours. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Heav'n doth divide 

The ftate of man in divers funétions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion. Shake/p. Henry V. 

Here their appointment we may beft difcover, 

And look on their endeavour. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I take imitation of an author, in their fenfe, to be an en- 
deavour of a later poet to write like one, who has written be- 
fore him on the fame fubject. Dryden. 

The bold and fufficient purfue their game with more paf- 
Son, endeavour, and application, and therefore often fuc- 
ceed. Temple. 

She could not make the leaft endeavour towards the pro- 
ducing of any thing that hath vital and organical parts. Kay. 

Such an affurance as will quicken mens endeavours for the 
obtaining of a leffer good, ought to animate men more power- 
fully in the purfuit of that which is infinitely greater. Tillot/. 

This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual 
beings, in their conftant endeavours after, and fteady profecu- 
tion of true felicity. Locke. 

To Enpea’vour. v.n. [from the noun.] To labour to a 
certain purpofe; to work for a certain end. 

{ could wifh that more of our country-clerey would endea- 
vour after ahandfome elocution. Addifin’s Spectator, N°. 106. 

Of old, thofe met rewards who could excel ; 
And thofe were prais’d, who but endeavour’d well. 

To Enpea’vour. v. a. To attempt; to try. 

To pray’r, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endeavour’d with fincere intent, 
Mine car fhall not be flow, mine ear not fhut. Milt. P. L. 

ENDEA‘VoURER. 7: f. [from endeavour.] One who labours to 
a certain end. 
He appears an humble endeavourcr, and fpcaks honeftly to 
_ no purpofe. Rymer’s Tragedies of the laf? Age. 
Enpeca’Gon. n.f. [idxayo.] A plain figure of eleven fides 
and angles, 
ENDE’MIAL. 9 adj. [tən] Peculiar to a country; ufed of 
Enpe’MIcaL. $ any difeafe that affects feveral people together 
Enpe’mick. J inthe fame country, proceeding from fome 
caufe peculiar to the country where it reigns: fuch as the 
{curvy to the northern climes. Quincy. 

We may bring a confumption under the notion of a pan- 
demick, or endemick, or rather a vernacular difeafe, to Eng- 
land. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Solenander, from the frequency of the plants fpringing up 
in any region, could gather what endemial difeafes the inhabi- 
tants were fubject to. Ray on the Creation, 

An endemial difcafe.is what is common to the people of the 
country. Arbuthnot on Air. 

What demonftrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 
its invafion and going off at certain feafons. Arbuthn. on Air. 

To ENDE’'NIZE. v. a. [from denizen.] To make free; to en- 
franchife. 

It hath been beautified and enriched. out of other good 
tongues, partly by enfranchifing and endenizing ftrange words. 


To E Camden's Remains. 
To D bo, a. [enditer, French; di&um, Latin.] 


Pope. 


1. To charge any man by a written accufation before a court of 
juftice : as, he was endited for felony. 
2. ‘To draw up; to compofe ; to write. 
Your battles they hereafter fhall indite, 


And draw the image of our Mars in fight. Waller. 
How fhall Filbert unto me indite, 
When neither I can read, nor he can write. Gay. 
Hear how learn’d Greece her ufeful rules indites, 
When to reprefs, and when indulge our flights ! Pepe. 


ENDI'CTMENT. } n. f. [from endite.] A bill or declaration made 
Enpi’TEMENT. ) in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth ; or an accufation for fome offence exhibited unto 
Jurours, and by their verdict found and prefented to be true, 
before an officer can have powcr to punith the fame offence. 
Cowel. 
*Tis neccflary that the fpecies of the crime be defcribed in 
the libel or articles, which our Englifh lawyers call an jn- 
diéiment or information. Ayliffe’s Parergin. 
We never draw any indictment at all againft them, but 
think commendably even of them. Hacker. 
‘The hand-writing againft him may be cancelled in the 
court of heaven, and yet the indiéiment run on in the court 
of confcience, Scuth’s Sermons. 
Attend the court, and thou fhalt briefly find 
In that one place the manners of mankind; 
Hear the endiiments, then returg again, 
Call thyfelf wretch, and, if thou dart, complain. Dryden. 


END 


E'npivE. n. f. [endive, French; intybum, Latin.] i 

Endive, or fuccory, is of feveral forts; as the white, the 
grcen, and the curled, which are only propagated by feed, 
that is longifh, of a white-grey colour, flat at one end, and 
roundifh at the other. Jt grows upon the ftocks or ftems of 
the preceding year’s growth. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

E’npvess. adj. [from end.] een 
1. Without end; without conclufion or termination. 

Nothing was more endle/s than the common method -of 
comparing cminent writers by an oppofition of particular 
paflages in them. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 

As it is pleafant to the eye to have an endie/s profpeét, fo it 
is fome pleafure to a finite underftanding to view unlimited 
excellencics. Tillotjon. 

3. Infinite in duration ; perpetual. j 

None of the heathens, how curious foever in fearching out 
all kinds of outward ceremonies, could ever once endeavour 
to rcfemble herein the church’s care for the endle/s good of 
her children, Hooker, b. v. fu 18. 

But after labours long, and fad delay, 
Brings them to joyous reit, and endle/s blifs. Fairy Queen, 
All our glory extinét, and happy ftate, 
Here fwallow’d up in endle/s mifery ! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. Inceflant; continual. 
All the pricfts and friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceffion fing her endle/s praife. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
Each pleafing Blount fhall exdle/s {miles beftow, 
And foft Belinda’s blufh for ever glow. 
E'NDLESSLY. adv. [from exdle/s.] 
1, Inceffantly ; perpetually. 

Though his promife has made a fure entail of grace to all 
thofe who humbly feek, yet it no where engages that it fhall 
importunately and endle/s/y renew its aflaults on thofe who have 
often repulfed it. Decay of Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 
E’nD_essness. n. f. [from endle/s. ] 
1. Perpetuity ; endlefs duration. 
2. The quality of being round without an end. 
The Tropick circles have, 
Yea, and thofe fmall ones, which the poles engrave, 
All the fame roundnefs, evennefs, and all 


Pope. 


The endleffnefs of the Equinoétial. Donne. 
E’NDLONG. adv. [end and leng.] Ina ftrait line. 
Then fpurring at full fpeed, ran endlong. on, 

Where Thefeus fat on his imperial throne. Dryden. 


E’npmost. adj. [end and mof.) Remoteit; furtheft; at the 
farther end. Didi. 

To ENDO'RSE. v. a. [endofer, French; dorfum, Latin.] 

1. To regifter on the back of a writing; to fuperfcribe. 

A French gentleman {peaking with an Englith of the Jaw 
falique, the Englifh faid that was meant of the women them- 
felves, not of males claiming by women. ‘The French gen- 
tleman faid, where do you find that glofs? The Englifh an- 
fwered, look on the backfide of the record of the law falique, 
and there you fhall find it endorfed. Bacon's Apot hth. 

Upon credential letters was endorfed this fuperfcription, To 
the king who hath the fun for his helmet. Howel’s Focal Forr. 

All the letters I can find of your’s I have faftened in a folio 
cover, and the reft in bundles endorfed. Swift to Pope. 

2: To cover on the back 
Chariots, or elephants endor's’d with tow’rs 
Of archers. Milton's Paradife Regain’d, b. iit. 1. 329. 
ENpO‘RSEMENT. n f. [from endor/e.} 
1. Superfcription ; writing on the back. 
2. Ratification. 
Th’ endorfement of fuprcme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert. 
To ENDO’W. v. a. [ind.tare, Latin; end:uairer, French.} 
1. To enrich with a portion. 
He fhall furely endow her to be his wife. 
2. To fupply with any external goods. 

An alms-houfe l intend to endow very handfomely for a 

dozen fuperannuated hufbandmen. Addifon’s Spefatir. 
3- To enrichwith any excellence. 
I at firft with two fair gifts 

Created him endow’d; with happinefs 

And immortality ; that fondly loft, 

This other ferv’d but to eternize woe. Aiilt. Parad. Loft. 

Among thofe wh are the moft richly exd:wed by nature, 
and accomplifhed by their own induftry, how few are there 
whofe vertucs are not obfcured ? Addijon's Speélator, N°. 255. 

God did never command us to believe, nor his minifters to 
preach any dodtrine contrary to the reafon he hath pleafed to 
endow us with. Swift. 

4. To be the fortune of any one. 
I do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch tuf within, 

Endows a man but him. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Enno’wmenr. n.f. [from endow. ] 
1. Wealth beftowed to any perfon or ufe. 
2. The beltowing or afluring a dower; the fetting forth or 

fcvering 


Exod. xxii. 16. 
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fevcring a fufficient portion for a vicar toward his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated. Cowel. 
A chapel will I build, with large endowment. Dryden. 
3. Gifts of nature. 
By a dechire of fame, great endowments are not fuffercd to 
lic idle and ulclefs to the publick. Adidifon’s Spectutor, NY. 255- 
If providence fhews itlelf even in the blemifhes of thefe 
creatures, how much more does it difcover itlelf in their feveral 
endowments, according to the condition in which they are 
pofted. Addijon's Spectator, N°, 121. 
To Ennu’e. v. a. [induc, Latin.] 
1. To fupply with mental cxcellencies; to inveft with intellec- 
tual powers. 
Endue them with thy holy fpirit. Common Prayer. 
W ifdom was Adam’s inftruétor in Paradife: wifdom enducd 
the fa:hers, who lived before the law, with the knowledge of 
holy things. Hooker, bii. fo 75 
‘Thete banifh’a men that I have kept withal, 
Are men endu’d with worthy qualities. 
With what eafe, 
Endu'd with royal virtues as thou art, 
Appearing and beginning noble deeds, 
Might’ft thou expel this moniter from his throne. Milton. 
Whatfoever other knowledge a man may be endued withal, 
he is but an ignorant perfon who doth not know God, the 
author of his being. Tillotfon s Sermons. 
Every Chriftian is endued with a power, whereby he is en- 
abled to refift and conquer temptations. Ti//ot/on, Sermon 6. 
2. In the following pailage it feems incorreétly printed for 
endow. 
Leah faid, God hath exdued me witha good dowry. Gen. 
ENDURANCE. n. f. [from-endure.] 
1. Continuance ; laftingnefs. 
Some of them are of very great antiquity and continuance, 
others morc late and of lefs endurance. Spenfer’s State of Ireland, 
2. Patience; the act of fupporting; fufferance. 
Great things of {mall 
One can create; and in what place foe’er 
Thrive upder evil, and work eafe out of pain, 
=x Through labour and endurance. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Their "tortitude was moft admirable in their patience and 


Temple. 


S hake/peare. 


endurance of all evils, of pain, and of death. 
3. Delay ; procraftination. Obfolete. 

I fhould have ta’en fome pains to bring together 
Yourfelf and your accufers, and have heard you, 
Without endurance further. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

To ENDURE. v. a. [endurer, French; durare, Latin.] To 
bear; to undergo; to fuftain; to fupport. 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and muft 


Endure our law. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 


The hardnefs of bodies is caufcd chiefly by the jejunenefs 
_. of the fpirits, and their imparity with the tangible parts, 

which make them not only hard, but fragile, and lefs enduring 
of prefiure. Bacon's Natural Hijtory, N°. 844. 
j So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 


The gout haunts ufually the eafy and the rich, the 
nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, becaufe they 
can endure little. Temple. 

I with to die, yet dare not death endure Dryd. Aurengz. 
Both were of fhining ftve!, and wrought fo purc, 
As might tie ftrokcs of two {uch arms endure. Dryden. 
To ENDURE. wv. 2. 
1. To laft; to remain; to continue. 
Labour not for the meat which perifheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlafting lite. John vi. 27. 
Doth the crown endure to evcry generation? Prov. xxvii. 
By being able to repeat meafurcs of time, or ideas of ftated 
Jength of duration in our minds, we can imagine duration, 
where nothing does really endure or exift. Locke. 
A charm, that fhall to age endure 
The mind benevolent and pure. 
2. To brook; to bear; to admit 

For how can I endure to fce the evil that fhall come unto 
my people? Or how can I endure to fee the deftruction of 
my kindred ? Eth. viii, 6. 

Our great Englifh lords could not endure that any kings 

fhonld reign in ireland but thenifelves; nay, they could hardly 
endure that the crown of England fhould have any power over 
Davies on Ireland. 


Ann. 


E them. 
~ Enpvu’rrr. n. f [from endure.] 
3. One that can bear or endure; fuftainer; fufferer. 


© I could endure; without him, live no life. Milt. Par. Loft. 


~~ They are very valiant and hardy ; for the moft part -great 
i = endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all hardinefs.  Spenfer. 


2. Continucr ; lafter. 7 
7 ESpwise. adu. [endand wife.) Eredcily; uprightly; on end. 
A rude and unpolifhed America, peopled with flothful and 
naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and cabbins, made of 
- poles fet endwife. Ray on the Creation. 
to Evecare. v.a. [enceo, Latin.] To kill; to deflroy. 
Some plagues partake of fuch a pernicious degree of ma- 
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lignity, that, in the manner of a moft prefentancous poifor; 
they enecate in two or three hours, f{uddenly corrupting or ex- 
tinguifhing the vital {pirits. Harvey on the Plague. 
E’nemy. n.f. (ennemi, French ; inimicus, Latin. ] 
1. A publick foe. 

All thefe ftatutes {peak of Englith rebels and Irifh enemies; 
as if the Irifh had never been in condition of fubjedis, but 
always out of the protection of the law. Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of raifing threcfcore thoufand men for 
the next Summer. Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. A private opponent; an antagonift. 
3- Any one who regards another with malevolence; not a 
friend. 
Kent, in difguife, 

Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervice 

Improper for a flave. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
4. One that diflikes. 

He that defignedly ufes ambiguities, ought to be looked on 


as an enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke. 
Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Thefe heroes were no friends to love; 
And bolder he who dares aver, 
That they were enemies to war. Prior. 


5. (In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 

Defend us from the danger of the enemy. Common Prayer. 
ENERGE’TICK. adj. [tveyn'rixos, } 
1. Forcible; active; vigorous ; powerful in effect; efficacious. 
2. Operative; active; working; not at reft. 

lf then we will conceive of God truly, and; as far as we 
can, adequately, we muft look upon him not only as an eter- 
nal Being, but alfo as a Being eternally enerzetick. Grew. 

ENERGY. Badk [iieyaa ] ‘ : 
1. Power not exerted in action. 

‘They are not effeétive of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them, but are energies merely ; for their working upon 
muirrours, and places of echo, doth not alter any thing in 
thofe bodies, Bacon. 

2. Force; vigour; efficacy ; influence. 
Whether with particles of heav’nly fire 

The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 

Or earth, but new divided from the fky, 

And pliant ftill, retain’d th’ ethereal energy. Dryden. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely perfect, with an 
omnipotent as well as an eternal energy. Grew's Cofmol. Sac. 

Beg the bleffed Jefus to give an energy to your imperfect 
Prayers, by his moft powerful interceffion. Szalridge’s Serm. 

What but God ! 

Infpiring God! who, boundlefs fpirit all, 

And unremitting exergy, pervades, 

Adjufts, fuftains, and agitates the whole. Thomfon’s Spring. 

3. Faculty; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fubtileft parts, moved fwift- 
ly, is fenfelefs and ftupid, and makes no approach to vital 
ener Bye Ray on the Creation. 

How can concuffion of atoms beget felf-confcioufnefs, 
and other powers and energies that we feel itt our minds? 

Bentley, 
4. Strength of expreffion; force of fignification ; fpirit; life. 
Who did ever, in French authors, fee 

The comprehenfive Englifh energy. Rofcommon. 

Swift and ready, and familiar communication is made by 
fpeech; and, when animated by elocution, it acquires a greater 
life and energy, ravifhing and captivating the hearers. Holder. 

Many words deferve to be thrown out of our language, and 
not a few antiquated to be reftored, on account of their energy 
and found. Swift. 

To ENE'RVATE. v.a. [enervo, Latin.] To weaken; to 
deprive of force; to emafculate. 

Great empires, while they ftand, do enervate and deftroy 
the forces of the natives which they have fubdued; refting 
upon their own protecting forces. Bacon, Ejay 59. 

Sheepith foftnefs often enervates thofe who are bred like 


fondlings at home. Locke. 
Í On each enervate ftring they taught the note; 
To pant, or tremble through an eunuch’s throat. Pope. 


Footmen exercife themfelves, whilft their enervated lords 
are foftly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthn, and Pope’s M. Scrib. 
Enerva’tion, 2. f. [from enerve.] 
1. The act of weakening; emafculation. 
2. The ftate of being weakened; effeminacy. 
To EnE‘RVE. v. a. [enervo, Latin.] To weaken; to break 
the force of ; to crufh. 
We thall be able perfectly to folve and enerve their force. 
Digby on Bodies, 
Such objeé hath the pow’r to foft’n and tame 
Severct temper, fmooth the rugged’{t brow, 
Enerve, and with voluptuous hope diflolve. Milt. Par. Reg. 
To Enra‘misH. v.a. [from famifh.] To ftarve; to famith; 
to kill with hunger. Dit. 
To EnFE'EBLE. v.a. [from feeble.) To weaken; to ener- 
vate ; to deprive of ftrength. 


I've 
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Pve belied a lady, 
The princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfecbles me Shake/peare’s Cymbelive. 
My peopie are with ficknefs much enfeebled. Shak. H. V. 
Much hath hell debas’d, and pain 

Enfeebl’d me, to what I was in heav’n! Mitt. Parad. Loft, 

Some there are that employ their time in affairs infinitely 
below the dignity of their perfons; and being called by God, 
or the republick, to bear great burdens, do enfeeble their un- 
derftandings, and difable their perfons, by fordid and brutifh 
bufinefs. Taylir’s Rule of living holy. 

Sure, nature form’d me of her fofteft mould, 
Enfecbled all my foul with tender paffions, 
And funk me even below my own weak fex. Addi. Cato. 
To ENFE/OFF. v.a. [ feoffamentum, low Latin.] ‘Yo inveft 
with any dignRies or pofieflions. A law term. 

If the eldeft fon enfeoff the fecond, referving homage, 
and that homage paid, and then the fecond fon dies without 
ifue, it will defcend to the eldeft as hcir, and the feignory is 
extinct. Hales Common Law of England. 

EnFEOFFMENT. 7. f. [from enfeoff.] 
r. The act of enfeoffing. 
2. The inftrument or deed by which one is invefted with pof- 
feffions. 
ToEwre’rter. v.a. [from fetter.] To bind in fetters; to 
enchain. 
His foul is fo enfetter'd to her love, 
That fhe may make, unmake, do what fhe lift. Sb. Othello. 


ENFILA'DE. n.f. [Fr.] A ttrait paflage ; any thing through . 


which a right line may be drawn. 
ToEnFita’pe. v.a: [from the noun.] To pierce in a right 
line. 

The avenues, being cut through the wood in right lines, 
were enfiladed by the Spanifh canon. Expedition to Car thagena. 

To Enrr’re. v. a. [from fire.] To fire; to fet on fire; to 
kindle. 
So hard thofe heavenly beauties be enfir’d, 
As things divine, leaft paffions do imprefs. 
To Enro’rce. v.a. [enforcir, French. ]} 
1. To give ftrength to; to {trengthen ; to invigorate. 
2. To make or gain by force. 
The idle ftroke, enforcing furious way, 
Miffing the mark of his mifaimed fight, 
Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 8. flan. 8. 
3. To put in aét by violence. 
Sker away as fwift as ftones 
Enfirced from the old Affyrian flings.  Shake/p. Henry V. 
4. To inftigate ; to provoke; to urge on; to animate. 
Fear gave her wings, and rage euforc’d my flight 
Through woods and plains. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. 
If you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you, Sh. Merch of Ven. 
5. To urge with energy. 
Let them affemble ; 

And, on a fafer judgment, all revoke 

Your ignorant election ; enforce his pride, 

And his old hate to you. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill confequence of. 
his refufal to take the office, which would be interpreted to 
his diflike of the court. Clarendon. 

To avoid all appearance of difaffection, I have taken care 
to enforce loyalty by an invincible argument. Swift. 

6. To compel; to conftrain. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shak. H. IV. 

A juft difdain conceived by that queen, that fo wicked a 
rebel fhould prevail againft her, did move and almoft enfirce 
her to fend over that mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 

7. To prefs with a charge. Little ufed. 
In this point charge him home, that he affects 

Tyrannick pow’r: if he evade us there, 

Enforce him with his envy to the people, 

And that the fpoil got on the Antiates 

Was ne’er diftributed. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

To EnFo’rce. v.n. To prove; to evince; to fhew beyond 
contradiction. 

Which laws in fuch cafe we muft obey, unlefs there be 
reafon fhewed, which may neceflarily enforce that the law of 
reafon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary. Hooker, b.i. 

Enro’rce. n. f. [from force.) Power; ftrength. 
He now defies thee thrice to fingle fight, 
As a petty enterprife of {mall enforce. Mlilton’s Agoniffes. 
Enro’xcepiy. adv. [irom enforce.] By violence; not volun- 
tarily ; not fpontancoufly ; not by choice. 
If thou didft put this fow’r cold habit on, 

To caftigate thy pride, twere well; but thou 

Do'ft it enforcedly : thoud’{t courtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. 

ENFORCEMENT. n f. [from enforce] 
1. An act of violence; compulfion ; force offered. 
Confefs ’twas her’s, and by what rough enforcement 


Spenfer. 


S hażefpeare’s Timon. 
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You got it from her. Shakefp. Alls well that ends welt, 

He that contendeth againft thefe enfircements, may ealily 
matter or reift them. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

2. Sanétion; that which gives force to a law. y 

The rewards and punifhments of anothcr life, which the 
Almighty has eftablifhed as the eforcements of his law, are 
of weight enough to determine the choice. Locke. 

3. Motive of convićtion; urgent evidence. r ' 

‘Fhe perfonal detent of God himlelf, and his affumption 
of our ficth to his divinity, was an enforcement beyond all the 
methods of wifdom that were ever made ule cf in the 
world. Hammona on Fundamentals. 

4. Predling exigence. 
More than I have faid, 
The leifure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakefpcare’s Richard Wii 
ENFO'RCER. n.f. [from enforce.] Compeller; one who ette&s 
by violence. 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an hill, 
’tis certain that the man is the violent enforcer of the firft mo- 
tion of it. Hammend's Fundamentals. 

ENFo'ULDRED. adj. [from foudre, French.] Mixed with 
lightning. 
Heart cannot think what outrage and what cries, 
With foul enfouldred {moak and flafhing fire, 
The hell-bred beaft threw forth unto the fkies. Fairy Queen. 
To EnFRA’'NCHISE v.a. [from franchife.] 
1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Englith colonies, and fome fepts of the Irifhry, en- 
franchifed by fpecial charters, were admitted to the benefit of 
the laws. Davies on Ireland.. 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thofe people that 
were the firft inhabitants of Rome, or of thole that were after 
incorporated and en/ranchifed into that name, city, or govern- 
ment. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. To fet free from flavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come-from drinking healths to a 
draught at a meal ; and, laftly, to difcontinue altogether: but 
if a man have the fortitude and refolution to enfranchife him- 
felf at once, that is the beft. Bacon's Effays. 

If they won a battle, prifoners became flaves, and 
continued fo in their generations, unlefs enfranchifed by their 


matters. Temple. 
3. To free or releafe from cuftody. 
The gentleman, I told your ladythip, 

Had come along with me, but that his miftrefs 

Did hold his eyes lockt in her cryftal looks. 

—Belike, that now fhe hath enfranchis’d them, 

Upon: fome other pawn for fealty. Shake/peare. 
4. To denifen; to endenifen. 

Thefe words have been exfranchifed amonetft us. Watts. 


ENFRa‘NCHISEMENT. 1.f. [trom enfranchife. ] 
1. Inveftiture of the privileges of a denifen. 

The incorporating a man into any fociety, or body palitick. 
For example, he that is by charter made denizen of England, 
is faid to be enfranchifed ; and fo is he that is made a citizen 
of London, or other citv, or burgefs of any town corporate, 
becaufe he is made partaker of thofe liberties that appertain to 
the corporation. Cowel. 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to be 
Enfranchifement immediate on his knees. Shake/p. Rich. I. 
2. Releafe from prifon or from flavery. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caft off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul’d enfranchifement. Shakef. Richard 11. 
ENFRO‘ZEN. particip. [trom frezex.] Congealed with cold. 
Yet to augment the anguith of my {mart, 
‘Thou haft enfrozen her difdainful breaft, 
That no one drop of pity there doth reft. 
To ENGAGE. v. a. [engager, French.] 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 
l have engag’d mytelf to a dear friend, 
Engzag’d my friend to his meer enemy, 
To feed my means. Shakejp. Merchant of Ferice. 
2. To impawn; to itake. 
They moft perfidioufly condemn 

Thofe that eigag’d their lives for them. 

3. Toenlift; to bring into a party. 

All wicked men are of a patty againft re'igion: fome luft 

or intercft cugageth them againtt it. J illot/on’s Sermons. 
4. To embark in an affair; to enter in an undertaking. 

So far had we engaged ourfelves, unfortunate fouls, that we 
lifted not to complain, fince our complaints could not but carry 
the greateft accufution to ourfelves. Sidney, b. it. 

Before l engage myfelf in giving any anfwer to this ob- 
jection of incon‘umptible lights, 1 would fee the effect cer- 
tainly averred. Dighy cn Bodies. 

5. To unite ; to attach; to make adherent. 

This humanity and good-nature engages every body to him, 
fo that when he is plealant upon any of them, all his family 
are in goqd humour. Addifon's Spectater, NY. 199. 

2. 6. To 


Spenfer on Love. 


Hudibras, p.i, 
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6. To induce; to win by pleafing means ; to gain. 
To ev’ry duty he cou’d minds engage, 
Provoke their courage, and command their rage. Waller. 
His beauty thefe, and thofe his blooming age, 
The reft his houfe and his own fame engage. Dryden's En. 
So fhall I court thy deareft truth, 
When beauty ceafes to engage ; 
So thinking on thy charming youth, 
T'll love it oer again in age. 
7. To bind by any appointment er contrat. 
We have bcen firm-to our allies, without declining any 
expence to which we had engaged ourfelves, and we have even 


exceeded our engagement. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
8. To feize by the attention. 


g. To employ; to hold in bufinefs. 
For I fhall fing of battles, blood and rage, 


Prior. 


Which princes and their pcople did engage. Dryden. 
1c. To encounter ; to fight. 
The rebcl knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the juft viim of his royal rage. Pote. 


To ENGA‘GE. v. n. 
1. Toconfli&; to fight. 
Upon advertifement of the Scots army, the earl of Holland 
was fent with a body to meet and engage with it. Clarendon. 
2, To embark in any bufinefs; to enlift in any party. 
i *Tis not, indeed, my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to fwell my page 
With wind and noife. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 5. 
ENGAGEMENT. x. f. [from engage; engagement, French. } 


=. Mihe act of engaging, impawning, or making liable to a 
debt. 

| 2. Obligation by contraét. 

. We have, in expence of blood, exceeded our engagements. 

Attertury’s Sermons. 

_ 3. Adherence to a party or caufe; partiality. 

| This practice may be obvious to any who impartially, and 

; without engagement, is at the pains to examine. Swift. 

; 4. Employment of the attention. 

: Play, either by our too conftant or too long engagement in 
it, becomes like an employment or profeflion. Rogers’s Serm. 

5. Fight; eonflict ; battle. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. 

Encourag’d by defpair, or obftinate 

f To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew 
Feeble engagement, meeting glorious fate * 
On the firm land. 
6. Obligation ; motive. 
This is the greateft engagement not to forfeit an oppor- 
tunity. FHammona’s Fundamentals. 
To Enca’ot. v. a. [from gaol.] Toimprifon; to confine. 
Within my mouth vou have engaol d my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. Shażef. R. II. 
To ENGA'RRISON. v.a, [from garrifon.] To protc& by a 
garrifon. 
Neptune with a flying guard doth engarrifon her ftrongly. 
Howel’s Vocal Forreft. 
To Ence'nper. v. a. [engendrer, French.] 
1. To beget between different fexes. 
_ This baftard love is engendered betwixt luft and idlenefs. Sid. 
2. To produce; to form. 

On nature! thou, who of the felf.fame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufft, 
Engender’ft the black toad and adder blue. Shake/p. Timon. 

Again, if fouls do other fouls beget, 

Tis by themfelves, or by the body’s pow’r : 

If by themfelyes, what doth their working let, 

But they might fouls engender ev’ry hour ? 
3. To excite ; to caufe; to produce. 
Say, can you faft? Your ftomachs are too young, 
And abftinence engenders maladies. Shake. Love's Lab. Loft. 
>. The prefence of a king engenders love 
Amongft his fubjects and his loyal friends. Shatef. Henry VI. 
That engenders thunder in his breatt, 
And makes him roar thefe accufations forth Shakef. H. VI. 
Tt unloads tl:e mind, engenders thoughts, and animates 
virtue. Addifon’s Spetator, N°. 93. 
4. To bring forth. ‘ 
___ Vice engenders fhame, and folly broods o’er grief. Prior. 
TO EnGE'NDER. v. n. To be caufcd; to be produced. 
Thick clouds are fpread, and ftormis engender there. Dryd, 
ENGINE. n. f. engin, French; ingegn’, Italian. ] 
I. Any mechanical complication, in which various movements 
and parts concur to one effcct. 
2. A military machine. 
_ This is our engine, towers that overthrows ; 
Our fpear that hurts, our fword that wounds our foes. Fairf. 
3. Any initrumert. i 
’ The fword, the arrow, the gun, with many terrible en- 
gines of death, will be well employed. Raleigh's Effays. 
He takes the fciffars, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers ends. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


Dryden, 
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4. Any inftrument to throw water upon burning houfes: 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play 5 
And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. Dryden. 
5. Any means ufed to bring to pafs, or to effect. Ufuallyin an 
ill fenfe. 
Prayer muft be divine and heavenly, which the devil with 
all his engines fo violently oppofcth. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion, 
6. An agent for another. Jn contempt. ya 
They had th’ efpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the ftate they were. 
Encine’er. n. f. [engingnier, French.] One who manages en- 
gines; one who direéts the artillery of an army. 
For ’tis the {port to have the engineer 
Hoift with his own petard. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Him thus enrag’d, 

Defcrying from afar, fome engineer, 

Dext’rous to guide th’ unerring charge, defign’d - 

By one nice fhot to terminate the war. Phillips. 

An author, who points his fatire at a great man, is like the 
engineer who fignalized himfelf by this ungenerous praétice. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 19. 
E'ncInEr yy. n. fi [from engine. ] 
1. The act of managing artillery: 
They may defcend in mathematicks to fortification, archi- 
tecture, enginery, o1 navigation. Milton on Education. 
2. Engines of war; artillery. 
We faw the foe 
Approaching, grofs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his dev’lith enginery. Milton. 
ToEncr’rp. v. a. [from gird.] To-encircle; to furround ; 
to environ; to encompals. 
My heart is drown’d with grief, 
My body round engist with mifery ; 
For what’s more miferable than difcontent? Shak. Hen. VI. 
That gold muft round engirt thefe brows of mine. Shakef. 
E’nNGLeE. 7. /. [derived from the French engluer, to catch with 
birdlime.} A gull; a put; a bubble. Hanmer. 
I {pied = 

An ancient engle going down the hill, 

Will ferve our turn. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew: 
An alteration of Theobald’s for angel. i 

ENGLISH. adj. [engley, Saxon.] -Belonging to England j 
thence Engliíh is the language of England. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and:you may 
come into the-court, and fwear that I havea poor pennyworth 
in the Engli/r. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Of Englifh talc, the.coarfer fort is called plaifter, or pargets 
the finer, fpoad. Woodward. 

To E’nciisH. v.a. [from the noun.] To tranflate into 
Englith. 

We find not a word in the text can properly be rendered 
anife, which is what, the Latins call anethum, and properly 
Englijhed dill. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, bi Viis ¢. 7. 

To Enciu’t. w.a. [engloutir, French. ] 
1. To fwallow up. 
Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bufinefs, 

Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the general 

Take hold on me: for my particular grief 

Engluts and {wallows other forrows.  Shake/peare’s Othella. 

Certainly, thou art fo near the gulf, 
Thou needs muft be eng/utted. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted ! Shake/peare’s Timon. 
2. To glut; to pamper. 
Whofe grieved minds, which choler did englut, 

Againft themfelves turning their wrathful fpight.. Fai. Dx, 

Being once englutted with vanity, he will ftraightway loath 
all learning. Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

To Enco’rE. v. a. [from gore.] To pierce; to prick. 
As favage bull, whom two fierce maftiffs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 
But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy Queen: 
To Enco’rce. v.a. [from gorge, French, a throat.) To 
{wallow ; to devour ; to gorge. 
Then fraught with rancour and engorged ire, 
He caft at once him to avenge for all. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
That is the gulf of greedinefs, they fay, 
That deep engorgeth all this world is prey. Spen/er’s Fa. Qu. 
To Enco’rcr. v.n, To devour ; to feed with eagernefs and 
voracity; to riot. 
Greedily the engorg’d without reftraint, 
And knew not eating death! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
ToEncra‘IL. v.a. [from grele; French, hail.] To batter ; 
to bruife as with hail. A word: now ufed only in heraldry, 
for, to indent in curve lines. 
Æacides then fhews 

A long lance, and a caldron, new, engrail’d with twenty 

hucs. Chapmans Iliads: 

Polwheel beareth a faultier engrailed. Carew's Survey. 

To Encra‘tn. v.a. [from grain.} To die deep; to dievin 
grain. 
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Sees thou how freh my flowers being fpread, 

Dyed in lilie white and crimfon red, 

With leaves engrain’d in lufty green. © Spenfer's Pa/lorals. 
To Encra’ppLe: vn. [from grapple] To clofe with; to 

contend with hold on each other. 

t There fhall young Hotfpur, with a fury led, 

Engrapple with thy fon, as fierce as he. Daniel’s Civ. War. 
To Encra’sp. v. a. [from gra/p.} To feize; to hold faft in 

the hand ; togripe. 
Now ’gan Pyrrocles wax as wood as he, 

And him affronted with impatient might ; 

And both together fierce engrafped he, 

Whiles Guyon ftanding by, their uncouth ftrife does fec. 
drut Fairy Queen, b.ii. cant. §. flan. 20. 
To EnGra’ve. v. a. preter. engraved; part. pall. engraved 

or engraven. [engraver, French. ] 
1. To picture by incifions inany matter. 

Her ivory forchead, full of bounty brave, 

wi) Like a broad table, did itfelf difpread, 
© For love his lofty triumphs to engrave, 

~~) And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy Queen. 

O'er all, the heav’n’s refulgent image fhines ; 

On either gate were fix engraven figns. Addifon’s Ovid's Met. 
Lar Names frefh engrav'd appear’d of wits renown’d ; 

„HI look’d again,. nor could their trace be found, 

2. To mark wood or ftone. 

Engrave the two {tones with the names. 
3. To imprefs deeply ; to imprint. 

It will fcarce fecm poffible, that God fhould engrave prin- 

. ciples, in men’s minds, in words of uncertain fignifica- 
tion. Locke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit.to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity. Atterbury ’s Sermins. 

Sounds which addrefs the ear, are loft and die 

In one fhort hour ; but that which ftrikes the eye, 

Lives long upon the mind: the faithful fight 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 
4. [from grave.] To bury; to inhume; to inter. 

The fon had charge of them now being dead, 

In.feemly fort their corfes to engrave, 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. Fai. Duren. 
Enora’ver. n. f. [from engrave ] A cutter in ftone or other 

matter. 

_» Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as the pencil of a 
painter or engraver makes the images in the table or metal, 
but are imprinted in a wonderful method in the very foul 

i ~itfelf. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To ENGRITEvE. v. a. [from grieve.] To pain; to vex; to 

c afi ; to difconfolate. 

‘The gnawing anguifh, and fharp jealoufy, 
Which his fad fpeech infixed in my breaft, 
Rankled fo fore, and fefter’d inwardly, 

That my engrieved mind could find no reft. Fairy Queen. 

Aches, and hurts, and corns, do engrieve either towards 
rain, or towards froft. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 828. 

To Encro’ss. v.a. [ groffir, French. ] 

x. To thicken ; to make thick. 

But more happy he than wife, 

OF that fea’s nature did him not avife ; 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 

LEngrofs'd with mud, which did them foul agriefe, 

That every weighty thing they did upbear. Fairy Queen. 
za To encreafe in bulk. 

Though pillars, by channeling, be feemingly engroffed to 

our fight, yet they are truly weakened in themfelves. /Votten. 
3. To fatten; to plump up. 
Not fleeping, to engrofs his idle body ; 

But praying, to enrich his watchful foul. Shakef: Rich. III. 

4. To feize in the grofs ; to fcize the whole of any thing. 
If thou engrefe/? all the griefs as thine, 

Thou robb’ft me of a moiety. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

Thofe two great things that fo engro/s the defires and defigns 
of both the nobler and ignobler fort of mankind, are to be 
found in religion; namely, wifdom and pleafure. South's Serm. 

A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or fome worfe brute in human fhape, 

Engrofs the fancies of the fair. Swift. 
§. To purchafe the whole of any commodity for the fake of 

felling at a high price. 
6. To copy in a large hand. 
Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrof’'d.  Shakef: Rich. III. 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father’s foul to crofs, 

Who pens a ftanza when he fhould engro/s. Pepes Episiles. 

Encro’sser. n.f. [from engrofs.) He that purchafes large 
quantities of any commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

A new fort of engroffers, or foreftallers, having the feeding 
and fupplying this numerous body of workmen in the woollen 
manufactures, out of their warchoufes, fet the price upon the 
poor landholder. Locke. 
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Encro’ssMENT. n.f. [from engrofs.] Appropriation of things 
in the grofs ; exorbitant acquifition. 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with honey: 

We bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 

Are murdet’d for our pains! This bitter tafte 

Yield his engr://ments tothe dying father. Shatef Henry IV. 

Thofe held their immodcrate enzroffiments of powcr and 
favour by no other tenure than prefumption. Swift. 

ToEncua’rn. v.a. [from guard.] To protect; to defend; 
to furround as guards. 
A hundred knights! yes, that on ev’ry dream 
He may exguard his dotage with their pow’rs, 
And hold our lives at mercy. Shake(peare’s King Lear, 
To Exna’sce. v.a. [hanffer, enhaulfer, French.] 
1. To lift up; toraife on high. A fenfe now obfolcte. 
Both of them high at once their hands exhanc’d, 
And both at once their huge blows down did fway. Fa. Qu. 
2. To raife; to advance; to heighten in price. ‘ 

The defire of money is everv where the fame ; its vent 
varies very little, but as its greater fcarcity enhances its pricey 
and increafes the f{cramble. Locke. 

3. To raife in cfteem. 

What is it but the experience of want that ex/ances the 
value of plenty. L’Eftrange. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now undergo, will 
contribute to enhance our pieafure. Atterbury’s Sermoni. 

4. Toaggravate ; to increafe irom bad to worfe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts incite is 
the will of God ‘within us, is the principe of viliainy that 
hath acted in the children of difobedience, enhanced and im- 
proved with circumilances of greater impudence than the 
moft abominable heathens were guilty of. Hammond, 

The relation which thofe chiidren bore to the priefthood, 
centributed to ehance their guilt, and increafe their punifh- 
ment. Attertw y's Sermons. 

EnHa‘NceMENT. n. f. [from enkance.] 
1. Encreafc; augmentation of valuc, 

Their yearly rents arc not improved, the landlords making 

no lefs gain by fines than by exbancement of rents. Lacon. 
2. Aggravation; encreafc of ill. 

Jocular flanders have, from the flightnefs of the temptation, 

an enhancement of guilt. Government of the Tongue, f. 5. 
ENIGMA. n. f. [enigma, Latin; «wypa.] A riddle; an ob- 
{cure queftion ; a pofition exprefled in remote and ambiguous 
terms. 
a The dark exigma will allow 

A meaning; which, if well I underftand, è 

From facrilege will free the god’s command. Dryden. 

A cuftom was amongft the ancients of propofing an enigma 
at feftivals, and adjudging a reward to him that folved it. Pore. 

Enicma’ricaL. adj. [from enigna.] 
1. Obfcure; ambiguoufly or darkly expreffed. 

Your anfwer, fir, is enigmatical. Sh. Much Ado about Nith. 

Enigmatical deliveries comprehend ufeful verities; but 
being miftaken by liberal expofitors at firft, they have been 
mifunderftood by moft fince. Brown’s Vulgar Erronrs, 

2. Cloudy ; obfcurely conceived or apprehended. 

Faith here is the affent to thofe things which come to us by 
hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, or dark eniguatical 
knowledge, but hereafter are feen or known demonftratively. 

Han:mond’s Practical Cateclajm. 
ENIGMA/TICALLY. adv. [from enigma.] Ina fenfe different 
from that which the words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Homer fpeaks enigmaticaliy, and intends that thefe moniters 
are merely the creation of poetry. Notes on the Odyi ey. 

EnI'GMATIST. m.j. [from enigma.] One who deals in ob- 
{cure and ambiguous matters ; maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuoufly with my reader thon 
the abovementioned exigmati/? has done, I fhall prefent him 
with a key to my riddle; which, upon application, he wiil 
find exadtly fitted to all the words of it. Addifon’s Whig Exem 

To ENJOIN. v.a. [enjoindre, French.) Vo dirc&; to or- * 
der ; to prefcribe. lt is more authoritative than direćł, and 
lefs imperious than command. 

To fatisfy the good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight 

That he’ll enjoin me to.  Shakef. Much Ado chout Nething. 

Monks and philofophers, and fuch as do continually enje: 
themfelves. Bacon's Natural Eijlory, N*.2g2. 

It endeavours to fecure every man’s intercft, by enjoining 
that truth and fidelity be inviolably preferved. Tillet. Sermons. 

Ewjo’iner. nf. [from enjoin. ] One who gives injunc- 
tions. Dia. 

EnJo/INMENT. n.f: [from enjoin.] Dirc&ion; command. 

* Critical trial thould be made by publick enjeinment, whereby 
determination might be fettled beyond debate. Lrszen's F. Err. 

To ENJO'Y. v.a. [ jouir, enj uir, French ] 

1. To feel or perccive with pleafure ; to have a pleafing fenfe of; 
to be delighted with. , 

I could enjoy the pangs of death, 

And {mile in agony. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To 
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2. To obtain poffeffion or fruition of. 

Edward the faint, in whom it pleafed God, rightcous and 
juft, to let England fce what a blediing fin and iniquity would 
not fuffer it to enjoy. Hooker, b. iv. fo 14. 

He, who to enjoy 

Plato's elyfium, leap’d into the fea, 

Cleombrotus. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iii. l. 47%. 
3. To pleafc; to gladden; to exhilarate; to glad; to delight. 

This fenfe is ufual with the reciprocal pronoun, and is derived 
from cnjouir. 

Creatures are made to enjzy themfelves, as well as to ferve 
us. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

When a man fhall, with a fober, fedate, diabolical rancour, 
look upon and enj+y himfelf in the fight of his neighbour's 
fin and fhame, can he plead the inftization of any appetite in 
nature? South's Sermons. 

ToEnjo’y. v.n. To live in happinefs. 
Then I fhall be no more! 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinét, Milton’s Parad. Lof. 
Enjo’xver. n.f. [from enjoy.] One that has fruition or pof- 

feffion. Dit. 

ENJOYMENT. n.f. [from enjoy. ] Pleafure; happinefs; 
fruition. 

His hopes and expectations are bigger than his enjcyments. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 
To ENKI'NDLE. v. a. [from findle.] 
1. To feton fire; to inflame; to put in a fame. 
Edmund, enkind'e all the {parks of nature 

To quit this horrid a&. Shaki fp. King Lear. 
2. To roule paffions ; to fet the foul into a flame. 

“ Your hand 
Gave fign for me to leave you: fol did, 
Fearing to ftrengthen that impatience, 
Which feem’d too much enkindled. 

3. To incite to any act or hope. 
Do you not hope your children fhall be kings ? 

© When thofe that gave the thane of Cawder to me, 
Promis’d no lefs to them? 

—That, trufted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
To ENLA'RGE. v. a. [elargir, French.] 

I. To make greater in quantity or appearance. 
y The wall, in luftre and effe&t like glafs, 

Which o’er each object cafting various dyes, 

Enlarges fome, and others multiplies. Pope’s Temp. of Fame. 
2. To encreafe any thing in magnitude ; to extend. 

Where there is fomething both lafting and fcarce, and fo 

valuable to be hoarded up, there men will not be apt to en- 

` large their pofteffions of land. Locke. 

3. To encreafe by reprefentation ; to magnify; to exaggerate. 

4. To dilate; to expand. 

~~ O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart 
is enlarged. 2 Cor gol T. 

g. To fet free from limitation. 

Though fhe appear honeft to me, yet at other places 
` fhe enlargeth her mirth fo far, that there is fhrewd conftruc- 
_ tion made of her. Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
6. To extend to more purpofes or ufes. 

It hath grown from no other root than only a defire to 
enlarge the neceflary ufe of the word of God, which defire 
hath begotten an errour, en/arging it farther than foundnefs of 
truth will bear. Hooker, b. ii. fot. 

. To amplify ; to agerandife. 

This is that fcience which would truly enlarge mens minds, 
were it ftudied. Locke. 

Could the mind, as in number, come to fo fmall a part of 

~ extenfion or duration as excluded divifibility, that would be 

the indivifible unit, or idea; by repetition of which it would 
make its more en/arged ideas of extenfion and duration. Locke. 
8. To releafe from confinement. 

Enlarge the man committed yefterday, 

That rail’d againft our perfon. 
g. To diffufe in eloquence. > ; 3 

They enlarged themfelves upon this fubject with all the in- 

vidious infinuations they could devife. Clarendon, b. viii. 
To ENLARGE. v.». To expatiate ; to fpeak in many words. 

They appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer to enlarge 

upon any of thofe particulars. Clarendon, b. viii. 
© This is a theme fo unplcafant, I delight not to enlarge on 
it; rather with the memory of it were extinct. Decay of Piety. 
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ENLA'RGEMENT. n. f. [from enlarge. ] 
1. Encreafe; augmentation ; farther extenfion. . 
The king afterwards enlarged the conftant obedience of the 
r city with enlargement both of liberties and of revenues. Hayw. 
" _ The ocean, which fo long our hopes confin’d, 
Could give no limits to his vafter mind : 
Our bounds ex/argement was his lateft toil, 
Nor hath he left us pris’ners to our ifle, Waller. 
There never were any iflands, or other confiderable par- 
cels gf land, amafled or heaped up; nor any enlargement, or 
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addition of earth, made to the continent by the mud that is 
carried down into the fea by rivers. Voodwara’s Nat. Hifl. 

The commons in Rome generally purfued the enlargement 
of their power by more fet quarrels of one entire aflemb! 
againft another. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

The Greek tongue received many enlargements between the 
time of Homer and that of Plutarch. Swift. 

2. Releafe from confinement or fervitude. 
Lieutenant, 

At our enlargement what arc thy due fees? Shak. Henry VI: 

If thou holdeft thy peace at the timc, then fhall there en- 
largement and deliverance arife to the Jews from another 
place. Efiher iv. 1h. 

3. Magnifying reprefentation. 
And all who told it, added fomething new ; 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too. 
4. Expatiating fpeech ; copious difcourfe. i 

He concluded with an enlargement upon the vices and cor- 

ruptions which were got into the army. Clarendon, b. viiie 
ENLA'RGER. n.f: [from enlarge.] Amplifier; one that en- 
creafes or dilates any thing. 

We fhall not contentioufly rejoin, but confer what is in us 
unto his name and honour, ready to be fwallowed in any 
worthy enlarger. Brown’s Vulgar Errours: 

To Ewur’cut. v.a. [from light.] To illuminate; to fupply 
with light; to enlighten. 
Wit from the firft has fhone on ages paft, 

Enlights the prefent, and fhall warm the laft. 

To ENLIGHTEN. v. a. [from light.] 
1. To illuminate ; to fupply with light. 

As onc fun fhineth to the whole world, fo there is no faith 
but this one publifhed, the brightnefs whereof muft enlighten 
all that come to the knowledge of the truth. Hooker, b. asf art On 

2. Toinftru&; to furnifh with encreafe of knowledge. 

This doctrine is fo agreeable to reafon, that we meet with 
it in the writings of the enlightened heathens. Spectator. 

*Tis he who enlightens our underftanding, correéts our wills, 
and enables us to fubdue our affeétions to the law of God. Rog. 

3. To cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 
4. To fupply with fight; to quicken in the faculty of vifion. 
Love never fails to mafter what he finds ; 
The fool enlightens, and the wife he blinds. 
ENLI“GHTENER. x. f. [from enlighten.] 
1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 
O, fent from heav’n, 
Enlight ner of my darknefs! gracious things 
Thou haft reveal’d. Miltons Paradife Loji, b. xii. 4.271% 
2. Inftruétor. 
To EnLI'NK. v.a. [from ?}ink.] To chain to; to bind. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 

Array’d in flames like to the prince of fiends, 

Do with his fmirch’d complexion all fell feats, 

Enlinkt to wafte and defolation. Shake/p. Henry V, 

To EnLrven. v.a. [from life, live.] 
1. To make quick; to make alive; to animate. 
2. To make vigorous or active. 

In a glafs-houfe the workmen often fling in a {mall quen- 
tity of frefh coals, which feems to difturb the fire, but very 
much ex/ivens it. Swifts Thoughts on various Subjects. 

3. To make fprightly or vivacious. 
4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 
ENLI'VENER. n.f. [from enliven.} That which animates ; 
that which puts in motion; that which invigorates. 
But fire, th’ enlivener of the general frame, 

Is one, its operation ftill the fame: 

Its principle is in itfelf ; while ours 

Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow’rs. Dryden. 

To EnLu’mine. v.a. [enluminer, French.] To illumine; te 
illuminate ; to enlighten. See ILLUMINE. 
For having yet, in his deduéted fpright, 
Some {parks remaining of that heav’nly fire, 
He is enlumin'd with that goodly light, 
Unto like goodly femblance to afpire. Spenf. Hymn on Love, 
E’xmirty. n.f. [from enemy ; as if enemity, inamity. ] 
1. Unfriendly difpofition; malevolence; averfion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at enmity with 
all reftraint, has been the reafon why many have hated 
books. Locke. 

2. Contraricty of interefts or inclinations; mutual malignity. 
They fhall within this hour, 

On a diffenfion of a doit, break out € 

In bittereft enmity. Skakefpeare’s Coriolanus: 
- . Between thee and the woman I will put 

Enmity; and between thine and her feed: _ 

Her feed fhall bruife thy head, thou bruife his heel. Milten. 

How far thefe controverfies, and appearing enmities of thofe 
glorious creatures, may be carried, is not my bufinef to fhew 
or determine. Drydens ‘Juven. Dedication. 

3. State of oppofition. " 

Know ye not that the friendfhip of the world is enmity 
with God? Jam. iv. 4. 

You muft firmly be convinced, that every fin you commit 
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fets you at enmity with heaven, and will, if not forfaken, ren- 
der you incapable of it. Wake's Preparation f.r Death. 
4. Malice; mifchievous attempts. 
I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air.  Shake/. King Lear. 

He who performs his duty ina ftation of great power, muft 
needs incur the utter enmity of many, and the high difpleafure 
of more. Atterbury s Sermons. 

To ENMA’RELE. v.a. [from marble.] To turn to marble; to 
harden. 
Their dying to delay, 
Thou do’ft exmarble the proud heart of her, 
Whofe love before their life they do prefer. Spenfer. 
To Enme’sH. v. a. [from meh.) To net; to intangle; to 
intrap. 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 
And out of her own goodnefs make the net 
That fhall exme/h them all. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Enne/acon. n. f. [ima and fuvia.] A figure of nine angles. 
ENNEA'TICAL. adj. [éma.] Enneatical days, are every ninth 
day of a ficknefs; and exneatical year:, every ninth year of 
one’s life. 
To ENNOo’BLE. v a. [ennoblir, French. ] 
1. To raife from commonalty to nobility. 
Many fair promotions 
Aré given daily to ennoble thofe, 
That fcarce fome two days fince were worth a noble. Shak. 
2. Todignify; to aggrandife; to exalr; to raife. 

God raifed up the fpirit of this great perfon, and ennobled 
his courage and conduét with the entire overthrow of this 
mighty hoft. South s Serius. 

What can ennoble fots, or flaves, or cowards ! 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Paes Effays. 
3. To elevate; to magnify. 
None fo lovely, fweet and fair, 

Or do more ennoble love. 

Ennibled, yet unchang’d, if nature fhine. 
4. To make famous or illuftrious. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure ; 
neither durft they as invaders land in Ireland, but only en- 
nobled fome of the coafts thereof with fhipwrecks. Bacon. 

EnNno’BLEMENT. 7. f. [from ennoble.] 
1. The aét of raifing to the rank of nobility. 

He added during parliament, to his former creations, the 
ennoblement or advancement in nobility of a few others. Bacox. 

2. Exaltation ; elevation ; dignity. 
The eternal wifdom enriched us with all ennoblements, fuit- 
able to the meafures of an unftraitned goodnefs. G/anv. Scep/. 
Enopa/tion. n. f. [enodatio, Latin. ] 
1. The aét of untying a knot. 
2. Solution of a difficulty. 
Eno/rmiry. n.f. [from enormous. ] 
1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 
2, Deviation from right; depravity ; corruption. 

We fhall fpeak of the particular abufes and enormities of 
the government. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

That the mean, which this law provideth, will be always 

Wofiicient to bridle or reftrain enormity, no man can warrant. 
Hocker, b. iii. f. 10. 

There are many little enormities in the world, which our 
preachers would be very glad to fee removed ; but at the fame 
time dare not meddle with them, for fear of betraying the 
dignity of the pulpit. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 116. 

3. Atrocious crimes; flagitious villanies; crimes exceeding the 
common meafure. 

It is not a bare fpeculation that kings may run into enormi- 

' ties; the practice may be proved by examples. Swift. 
ENO'RMOUS. adj. [enormis, Latin ] 
1. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated by any {tated meafures; 
excurfive beyond the limits of a regular figure. 
Nature here 

Wanton’d, as in her prime; and plaid at will 

Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more {weets, 

Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs! Miiton’s Par. Loft. 

The enormous part of the light in the circumference of every 
lucid point, ought to be lefs difcernible in fhorter telefcopes 
than in longer, becaufe the fhorter tranfmit lefs light to the 

Newtons Opt. 


Waller. 
Anon. 


Dif. 


cye. 
2. Difordered; confufed. 
I fhall find time 
From this enormous ftate, and feek to give 
Loffes their remedies. Shakefpearés King Lear, 
3. Wicked beyond the common meafure. 
4. Exceeding in bulk the common meafures: always ufed with 
fome degree of diflike, or horror, or wonder. 
A giant-fhepherd herce his flock maintains, 
Far from the rcit, and folitary reigns, 
A form enormous! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in ftature, or in face. Pope's Odyffey. 
Eno’Rmousty. adu. [from enormous.) Beyond meafure, 
Onc who could ever efpoufe a notion fo cncrmonfly abfurd 


and fenfelefs, as'that the world was framed by chance. Voodw. 
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Eno’rmouswess. n.f. [from enormous.] Immcafurable wiek- 
ednefs. 

When thofe who have no opportunity to examine our 
faith, fee the enormoufnefs of our works, what fhould hinder 
them from meafuring the matter by the difciples ? Dec. of Piety. 

Eno’uGu. adj. (genoh, Saxon ; ganah, Gothick ; genoeg, Dut. 
It is not ealy to determine whether this word be an adjective 
or adverb; perhaps, when it is joined with a fubftantive, it is 
an adjective, of which enow is the plural. In other fituations 
it feems an adverb; except that after the verb to have, or to 
be, either expreffed or underftood, it may be accounted a 
fubftantive. It is pronounced as if it were written enuf.] In 
a fufficient meafure ; fo as may fatisfy ; fo as may fufhce. 

Why wou’dft thou go, with one confent they cry, 

When thou hadft gold enough, and Emily. Dryden. 

When there was not room enough for their herds, they by 
confent feparated, and enlarged their pafture. Locke. 

ENo'UGH. x. f: 

1. Something fufficient in greatnefs or excellence. 

’Tis en:ugh for me to have endeavoured the union of my 
country, whilft I continued in publick employments. Temple. 

The indolency and enjoyment we have, fuficing for our 
prefent happinefs, we delire rot to venture the change, being 


qontent, and that is evough. Locke. 
Enough for me that to the lif?ning fwains, 
Firft in thofe ficlds I fung the filvan ttrains. Poe. 


I will not quarrel with the prefent age: it has done enough 
for me, in making and keeping you two my friends. Pepe. 

2. Something equal to a man’s powers or faculties. 

He could not have bcen without fome great defects and 
main errours in his nature, cuftoms, and proceedings, which 
he had excugh to do to fave and help, with a thoufand little 
induftries and watches. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

Eno’ucH. adv. 

1. In a fufficient degree; in a degree that gives fatisfa¢tion. 

2. Itnotes a flight augmentation of the pofitive degree : as, Jam 
ready enough to quarrel; that is, Iam rather quarrelfome thai 
peaceable. 

Iam apt enough to think, that this fame binarium of a 
ftronger and a weaker, like unto mafculine and feminine, 
doth hold in all living bodies. Bacon. 

It is fometimes pleafant enough to confider the different no- 
tions which different perfons have of the fame thing. dut/on. 

‘They are now in prifon at Florence; and, as it is faid, 
treated hardly exough. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Sometimes it notes diminution; as, the fong is well enough 5 
that is, not quite well, though not much amifs. 

4. An exclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 
Beware the thane of Fife! Difmifs me.— Enough. Shake/p. 
Henceforth I'll bear 

Afi&ion, ’till it do cry out itfelf, 

Enough, enough, and die. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Eno’w. The plural of encugh. Ina fufficient number. 

The earth hath fince born exow bleeding witnefles, that it 
was no want of true courage. Sidney, b. ii. 

The walls of the church there are enow contented to build, 
and to underfet it with goodly pillars: the marbles are po- 
lifhed, the roofs fhine with gold, the altar hath precious 
{tones to adorn it, and of Chrift’s minifters no choice at all. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 15. 
As if 
Man had not felfifh foes enow befides, 
That, day and night, for his deftruction wait. Mit. RIB 
My conquering brother will have flaves exow, 

To pay his cruel vows for victory. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

There are at Rome en:w modern works of architecture to 
employ any reafonable man. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

EN PASSANT. adv. [French.] By the way. 

To Enra'cE. v.a. [enrager, French.] To irritate; to pro- 
voke; to make furious; to exafperate. 

The juftice of their quarrel flould not fo much encourage 
as enrage them, being to revenge the difhonour done to their 
king, and to chaftife the deccitful dealings of their ene- 
mics. Hayward. 

Enrag’d at this, upon the bawd I flew ; 

And that which moft enrag’d me was, ‘twas true. JF ai/h. 

To ENRA'NGE. v.a. [ from range. ] To place regularly; to 
put into order. 

In their jaw 
Three ranks of iron teeth enranged were. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
As fair Diana, in frefh Summer's day, 

Beholds her nymphs exrang’d in fhady wood. Fai. Queen. 

To Enra’nk. v. a. [from rank.] To place in orderly ranks, 

No leifure had he to enrank his men. Shatefp. Lien. VI. 

To Enra’pr. v.a. [from rapt. ] 

1. To throw into an extaly ; to tranfport with enthufiafm. 

I myfelf 

Am, like a prophet, fuddenly enrapt 

To tell thee, that this day is ominous. Shak. Aut. and Crop. 

2. In the following quotation it feems erroncoully written for 
enwrapt, involved; wrapt up. 

Nor 
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Nor hath he béen fo enrapt in thofe fiudies as to ne Ic& the 

polite arts of painting, architecture, mulick, and poetry. 
A buthnot and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 
To Enra‘PTuRE. v.a. [from raprure.] To tranfport with 
pleafure; to delight highly. 
To Ewra’visu. v.a. [from ravih.] To throw into extafy ; 
to tranfport with delight. 
What wonder, 
Frail men, whofe eyes {cek heavenly things to (ce, 
At fight thereof fo much enravifh'd be? Stenfer. 
Exr A VISHMENT. n. f. [trom enravifh.] Extafy of delight. 

They contract a kind of fplendor from the ftemingly ob- 
fcuring vail, which adds to the enraui/hments of her tranf- 
ported admirers. Gianv. Scepf. 

To Enri’cu. v.a. [enricher, French.] 
t. To make wealthy ; to make opulent. 
The king will exrich him with great riches, and will give 
him his daughter. 1 $a. xvii. 25. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to feek a queen to make him rich. Shak. Henry VI. 
‘The city, which thou fecft, no other deem 

‘Than great and glorious Rome, queen of ‘the earth, 

So far renownd, and with the {poils enrich’d 

Of nations. Miiton’s Paradije Rigain'd, b.iv. 1. 446. 

‘Vhofe are fo unhappy as to rob others, without enriching 
themfelves. Denham. 

2. To fertilife; to make fruitful. 
See the fweet brooks in filver mazes creep, 
Emich the meadows, and fupply the deep. Blackm. Creation. 
3. To fore; to fupply with augmentation of any thing de- 
fireable. 

There is not any one among them that could ever enrich 
his own underftanding with anv certain truth, or ever edify 
others therein. Raleigh's Hiftory of tie Vorld. 

ENRICHMENT. x. f. [from enrich. } 
1. Augmentation of wealth. 
2. Amplification; improvement by addition. 
P I have procured a tranflation of that book into the general 
language, not without great and ample additions, and enrich- 
zient thereof. Bacon’s Holy War. 
) It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment of our underftand- 
j ings, if we fpend too much of our time and pains among in- 
finites and unfearchables. _ Wattss Logick. 
© To EnRIDGE. v.a. [from ridge.] To form with longitu- 
dinal protuberances or ridges. 
He had a thoufand nofes, 
Horns walk’d and wav’d like the enridged fea: 
It was fome fiend. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
To Enrai’nG. v.a. [from ring.] Tobind round; to encircle. 
Ivy fo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. Shake/peare. 
To Ewrt’PEN. v.a. [from ripe.] To ripen; to mature; to 
bring to perfection. 

The Summer, how it enripen’d the year ; 

And Autumn, what our golden harvefts were. Donne. 
To ENRO’BE. v. a. [from robe.] To drefs; to cloath; to ha- 
bit; to inveft. 


=e. + 


Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, fhe fhall be loofe enrob’d, 
With ribbands pendant, flaring ’bout her head. Shake/peare. 
To ENROLL. v.a. [enroller, French.) 
1. To inlert in a roll or regifter. 
There be enrolled amongft the king’s forces about thirty 
thoufahd men of the Jews. t Mac. x. 36. 
We find ourfelves enrolled in this heavenly family as fer- 
vants, and as fons. Spratt’s Sermons. 
The champions, all of high degree, 
Who knighthood lov’d, and deeds of chivalry, 
Throng’d to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enrail’d. 
E . Mentes, an ever-honour’d name of old, 
High in Ulyffes’ focial lift enroll d. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 
Heroes and heroines of old, 
By honour only were enroil d 
Among their brethren of the fkies; 
_ To which, though late, fhall Stella rife. 
2. To record; to leave in writing. 
` He fwore content to your fucceffion ; 
His oath enrolled in the parliament. Shażkefi eare's Henry VI. 
Laws, which none fhall- find 
Left them enroll’d ; or what the fpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xii, 


8: To involve; to inwrap. 
b From his infernal furnace forth he threw 


Dryden. 


° 


Swift. 


Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, © 
Enroll’d in dufkifh fmoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Queen, 
Ewro‘urer, m.f. [from enrol.]) He that enrols; he that re- 
ifters. 
es n.f. [from enro!.] Regifter; writing in which 
any thing is recorded ; record. 
_ The king himfelf caufed to be enrolled, and tcftified by a 
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notary puolick; and delivered the enrolments, with his own 
i hands, to the bifhop of Salifbury. Davies on Ireland. 

To EnRo‘or. v. a. [from root.] To fix by the root; to im- 
plant deep. 

Full well he knows 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land, 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion : 

His foes are fo enrootrd with his friends, 

‘That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfaften fo and thake a friend. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

To Enxo’unn. v. a.. [from round.) To environ; to fur- 
round; to encircle; to inclofe. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him. Shake/p. Henry V. 

ENS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. Any being or exiftence. 

2. [In chymiftry.] Some things that are pretended to contain 
all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
from in alittle room. 

ENSA'MPLE. n./. [effempio, Italian.] Example; pattern ; 
a of imitation. This orthography is now juftly dif- 
ufed. 

Such life fhould be the honour of your light; 

Such death, the fad enfample of your might. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 

Ye have us for an enfample. Phil. iii. 17: 

Such perfons as would be willing to make ufe of our enfample 
to do the fame thing, where there is not the fame neceffity, 
may do it upon their own fcore, and not be able to vouch our 
practice for their excufe. Sander fon’s Judgment. 

To Ensa/mpLe. v.a. [from the noun.] To exemplify ; to 
few by example ; to give as a copy. 

I have followed all the ancient poets hiftorical : firft, 
Homer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, enfampled a 
good governor and a virtuous man. Spenfer. 

To Ensa’ncuine. v.a. [ Janguis, Latin; enfanglanter, Fr.] 
To fmear with gore; to fuffufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join, 

Where cattle paftur’d late ; now fcatter’d lies, 

With carcafles and arms, th’ enfanguin'd field 

Deferted. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 1.654. 

To Enscue’pute, v. a. {from fchcdule.] To infert in a fche- 
dule or writing. 

You muft buy that peace 

With full accord to all our juft demands, 

_Enfchedul’d here. Shak. Hen. V. 

To Ensco'nceE. v.a. [from feonce.] ` To cover as with a fort; 
to fecure. Hanmer. 

I my felf fometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceflity, 
am fain to fhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch; and yet your 
rogue will en/conce your rags, your cat-a-mountain looks, your 
red lettice phrafes, your bold bearing oaths under the fhelter 
of your honour. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

She fhall not fee me: I will enfecnce me behind the arras. 

Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

_ We make trifles of terrours, enfconcing ourfelves in feem- 

ing knowledge. Shake/peare’s All’s well that ends well. 
A fort of error to enfconce 

Abfurdity and ignorance. 

This he courageoufly invaded, 

And having enter’d, barricado’d, 

Enfconc’d himfelf as formidable 

As could be underneath a table. Hudibras, $- iii. cant. 1. 

To EnsE'am. v. a. [from feam.] To fow up; toinclofe bya 
feam or juncture of needlework. 

A name engraved in the reveftiary of the temp'e, watched 
by two brazen dogs, one {tole away, and enfeamed it in his 
thigh. Camden’s Remains. 

To Ensk’ar. v. a. [from fear.] To cauterife; to ftanch or 
{top with fire. 

Enfear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 
Let it no more bring out t’ ingrateful man. Shake/p. Timon. 


ToEnsnHvELp, v.a. [from /hield.] To fhield; to cover; to 
protect, 


Hudibras, pe iii. cant. 3. 


Thefe black mafks 
Proclaim an enfhield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could difplay. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
To Ensuri’ne. v. a. [from Jorine] To inclofe in a cheft or 
cabinet; to preferve and fecure as a thing facred. 
He feems 
A phoenix, gaz’d by all, as that fole bird, 
When to en/hrine his reliques in the fun’s 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. Ailt. Pa. Loft. 
The fots combine 
With pious care a monkey to enfarine. Tates Juv. Sat. 
Fair fortune next, with looks ferene and k nd, 
Receives ‘em, in her ancient fane enfbrin'd. Add fon, 
E'NSIFORM. adj. [enfiformis, Latin.) Having the fhape Sf a 
fword, as the xiphocides or enfiform cartilage. 
ENSIGN. n. f. (enfeigne, French.] 
1. The flag or ftandard of a regiment. 
Hang up your enfigns, let your drums be ftill ; 
For here we entertain a folemn peace. Shake/peare’s H. VI, 
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The Turks fill preffing on, got up to the top of the walls 
with eight enfigns, from whence they had repulied the defen- 
dants. Knolless Hrijtory of the Turks. 

Men taking occafion from the qualities, whercin they ob- 
ferve often feveral individuals to agree, range them into forts, 
in order to their naming, for the convenicnce of comprehen- 
five figns; under which individuals, according to their con- 
formity to this or that abftract idea, come to be ranked as un- 
der enjfigns. Locke. 

2. Any fignal to affemble. 
He will lift up an ex/fgn to the nations from far. 
3. Badge; or mark of diftinStion, rank or office. 
Princes that fly, their fceptres left behind, 

Contempt or pity, where they travel, find ; 

The enjigns of our pow’r about we bear, 

And ev’ry land pays tribute to the fair. Walter. 

The marks or en/igus of virtues contribute not a tittle, by 
their noblenefs, to the ornament of the figures; fuch, for 
example, as are the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, 
to war or facrifices. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. [Formerly written 
ancient. | 
E'nsiGNBEARER. n. f. [enfign and bear.] He that carries the 
fags the enfign. 
f it be true that the giants ever made war againft heaven, 
he had been a fit enfignhearer for that company. Sidney, b. ii. 
To Ensia’ve. v.a. [from flave.] 
1. To reducc to fervitude; to deprive of liberty. 
The conquer'd alfo, and en/flau’d by war, 
Shall, with their freedom loft, their virtue lofe. Milt. P. L. 
2. To make over to another as his flave or bondman. 
I to do this! I, whom-you once thought brave, 
To fell my country, and my king enflave. Drj;d Ind. Emp. 
Long draughts of fleep his monftrous limbs en/lave ; 

He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. Lryden’s Ain, 

He is certainly the moft fubjected, the moft enflaved, who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

While the balance of power is equally hcld, the ambition 
of private men gives neither danger nor fear, nor can pofbly 
enflave their country. Swift. 

No man can make another man to be his flave, unlefs he 
hath firft enflaved himfclf to life and death, to pleafure or pain, 
to hope or fear: command thofe paffions, and you are freer 
than the Parthian king. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

The more virtuoufly any man lives, and the lefs he is en- 
faved to any luft, the more ready he is to cntertain the prin- 
ciples of religion. Zillot/on, Sermons. 

A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot by 
compact, or his own confent, en/lave him(elf to any one, nor 
put himfelf under the abfolute arbitrary power of another, to 
take away life when he pleafes. Lake. 

ENsLa’vEMENT. n. f. [from enflave.] The fate of fervitude ; 
flavery ; abject fubjećtion. 

The children of Ifrael, according to their method of finning, 
after mercies, and thereupon returning to a frefh enflavement 
to their enemies, had now paffed feven years in cruel fub- 
jection. Scuth s Serzm:ns. 

ENSLA’vER. ». f. [from enflave.] He that reduces others to a 
ftate of fervitude. 
What indignation in ber mind, 
Againft enficvers of mankind! Swift. 
To Ensu’e. v.a. [enfuiver, French.] To follow; to purfue. 
Flee evil, and do good; feck peace, and crue it. Com. Pray, 
But now thefe Epicures begin to imile, 
And fay, my dodirine is more fafe than true ; 
And that I fondly do myfelf beguile, 
While thefe receiv’d opinions I en/we. 
To Ensu’e. v. n. 
1. To follow as a confequence to premifes. 

Let this be granted, and it fhall hereupon plainly enfue, 
that the light of Scripture once fhining in the world, 
all other light of nature is therewith in fuch fort drowned, 
that now we need it not. Looker, b. ii. f. 4. 

2. To fucceed in a train of events, or courfe of time. 
The man was noble; 

But with his laft attempt he wip’d it out, 

Deftroy’d his country, and his name remains 

To the enfuing age abhorr’d. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Bifhops are placed by collatien of the king, without any 
precedent ele€tion or confirmation cnjuing. Haytvard. 

OFf worfe deeds worfe fuffcrings muft enfue. Milt. P. L. 
With mortal heat each other hall purfue ; 

What wars, what wounds, what flaughter hall enfue! Dryd. 
Impute not then thofe ills which may en/ue 

To me, but thofe who with inceflant hate 

Purfue my life. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

‘Phen grave Clariffa graceful wav'd her fan ; 

Silence enfu’d, and thus the nymph began. 

Ensu’rance. n. f. [from enfure.] 

1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the payment of a cer- 
tain fum. x 

2.- The fum paid for fecurity. 


Jj: v. 


Davies. 


Pope. 


° 
Ensu/RANCER. 1. f. [from enfurance.] He who undertakes to 
exempt from hazard. 
The vain enfurancers of life, 
And they who moft perform’d, and promis’d lefs, 
Ev’n Short and Hobbes, ‘forfook th’ unequal ftrife. Dryden. 
To Ensu’re. v. a. [from fure, affurer, French.] ` 
1. To afcertain; to make certain; to fecure. 
It is eafy to entail debts on fuccecding ages, but how to en- 
Jure peace for any term of years is difficult enough. Swift. 
2. To exempt any thing from hazard by paying a certain fum, 
on condition of being rcimburfed for mifcarriage. x 
3. To promife reimburfement of any mifcarriage for a certain 
reward ftipulatcd. 
A mendicant contracted with a country fellow for a quan- 
tity of corn, to en/ure his fheep for that year. LD Eftrange. 
Ensu’RER. n.f. [from enfure.} One who makes contracts of 
enfurance; one who for a certain fum exempts any thing from 
hazard. 
ENTA’BLATURE. ) n. f. [from table.] [In architeéture.] Sig- 
ENTA‘BLEMENT. § nifes the architrave, frife, and cornice ef a ` 
pillar; being in effeét the extremity of the flooring, which is 
either fupported by pillars, or by a wall, if there be no 
columns. Harris. 
EnTa'iL. n.f. [feudum talliatum, from the French entaille, cut, 
from tailler, to cut.] 
1. The eftate entailed or fettled, with regard to the rule of its 
defcent. 
2. The rule of defcent fettled for any eftater 
3. Engravers work; inlay. Obfolete. 
Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
To ExTa’iL. v.a. [tatiler, to cut; entailler, French } 
1. To fettle the defcent of any eftate fo that it cannot be by any 
fubfequent pofleflor bequeathed at pleafure. 
l here entail 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. Shak. H. VI. 
Had Richard unconftrain’d refign’d the throne, 
A king can give no more than is his own: ? 
The tile {tood entail’d, had Richard had a fon. 
2. To fix unalienably upon any perfon or thing. 
None ever had a privilege of infallibility entai'ed to all he 
faid. Digby on Bodies. 
The intemperate and unjuft tranfmit their bodily infirmities 
and difeafes to their children, and entail a fecret curfe upon 
their eftates. Tiilotfon, Sermon 4. 
3. To cut. Obfolete. 
The mortal fleel difpitcoufly entaild, 
Deep in their flefh, quite through the iron walls, 
‘That a large purple ftream adown their giambeux falls. F.9, 
To Enva’me. v. a. [from tame } To tame; to fubjugate; to 
fubdue. 
Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
‘That can extame my fpirits to your worthip.  Shake/peare. 
To ENTA'NGLE. v.a. [A word of uncertin etymology. } 
1. To inwrap or enfnare with foniething not cally extricable, 
as a nct; or fomething adhefive, as briars. 
2. To lofe in multiplied wnvolutions ; as in a labyrinth. 
3. To twit, or confufe in fuch a manner as that a feparation 
cannot cally be made; to make an entangled knot. 
4. To involve in dificultics ; to embarrafs; to perplex. 
He knew not how to wieftle with defperate contingencies, 
and fo abhorred to be extangled in fuch. Crarendon, 
5. To puzzle; to bewilder. 

The duke, being queftioned, neither held filence as he 
might, nor conftantly denicd it, but etung/ea himfelf in his 
doubtful tale. Hayward. 

I fuppofe a great part of the dificultics that perplex mens 
thoughts, and entangle thcir underflandings, would be eafily 
refolved. Locke. 

. To enfnare by captious quettions or artful talk. 
The Pharifees took counlel how they might entangle him in 
his talk. Mat. xxii. 15. 
7. Todiftraé&t with variety of cares. 
No man that warrcth extangleth himfelf with the affairs of 
this life. nie 48 
8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a work. 
Now all labour, ° 
Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itfelf with ftrength. Shakeipeare’s Anth. and Cleopatra, 
ENTA‘NGLEMENT. x. f [from entangle. ] 
1. Involution of any thing intricate or adhefive. 
The higheft and moft improved fpirits are frequently caught 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. Glenu. Scep/. 
2. Perplexity; puzzle. 
There will be no greater entanglements, touching the notion 
of God and his providence. More's Divine Dialogues. 
It is to fence againit the entanglements of equivocal words, 
and the art of fophiftry, that diltinctions have been mul- 
tiplied. Lecke- 
ENTA'NGLER, n. f. [from entangle.] One that entangles. 
‘To 
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Fo ENTER. v.a. [extrer, French. | 
1. To go or come into any place. 
A king of repute and learning entered the lifts 
him. 
2. To initiate in a bulinefs, method, or focicty. 
The eldeft being thus entered, and then made the fafhion, it 
would be impoffible to hinder them; Locke. 
3. To introduce or admit into. any, counfel. 
So your opinion is, Aufidius, 
* That they of Rome are enter’d in our counfels, 
And know how we proceed. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
4. To fet down in a writing. 
Mr. Phang, have you enter'd the action? 
—It is enter'd. Shake/peare's Henry VV. p. ii. 
Agues and fevers are entered promifcuoufly, yet in the few 
bills they bave been diftinguifhed. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
To E'NTER. v. n. 
1. To come in; to go in. 
Be not flothful to go and to enter to poffefs the land. Judg. 
Other creature here; 
Beaft, bird, infe&, or worm, durft enter none. Milton. 
a. lo penetrate mentally ; to make intelleciual entrance. 
He is particularly pleafed with Livy fer his manner of tell- 
ing a ftory, and with Salluft for his entering into internal prin- 
cipies of action. Addifon's Speétatcr, N°. 409. 
They were not capable of entering into the numerous con- 
? curring iprings of action. = Vatts s Improvement of the Mind. 
_ 3. To engage in. 
The French king hath often entered on feveral expenfive 
projects, on purpofe to diffipate wealth. Addifon on the War. 
Gentlemen did not care to enter upon bufinefs’till after their 
morning draught. Tatler, N°, 86. 
4. To be initiated in. 
3 As foon as they once entered into a tafte of pleafure, polite- 
E nefs, and magnificence, they fell into a thoufand violences, 
con{piracies and divifions. Addifon on Italy. 
ENTERDE‘AL. n.f. [entre and deal.] Reciprocal tranfaCtions. 
For he is practis’d well in policy, 
And thereto doth his courting moft apply ; 
To learn the enterdeal of princes ftrange, 
To mark th’ intent of counfels, and the change 
Of ftates. Hubberd’s Tale. 
E/NTERING. | n. f. [from enter.] Entrance; paflage into a 
lace. 
; E It is laid wafte, fo that there is no houfe, no entering in. If. 
© ToEnrerza‘ce. v.a. [entrelaffer, French.] To intermix ; 
. to interweave. 
_ This lady walked outright, ’till fhe might fee her enter into 
t a fine clofe arbor : it was of trees, whofe branches fo lovingly 
f enterlaced one another, that it could refift the itrongeit violence 
of the fight. . Sidney. 
| Enrero’cere. n. f. [enterocele, Latin.} A rupture from the 
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bowels preffing through or dilating the peritoneum, fo as to 
fall down into the groin. ‘The remedy in fuch cafes, is chief- 
ly by truffes and bolfters. Quincy. 
I£ the inteftine only is fallen, it becomes an enterocele; if 
the omentum or epiploon, epipocele; and if both, entero- 
cpiplocele. Sharp's Surgery. 
ENTEROLOGY. n. f. [breo and Aébyos.] The anatomical ac- 
count of the bowels and internal parts. 
ENTERO'MPHALOS. n. jf. [Ero and čupas] An umbilical 
or navel rupture. 
ENTERPA'RLANCE. n.f- [entre and parler, French.] Parley ; 
mutual talk; conference. i 
During the enterparlance the Scots difcharged againft the 
Englith without harm, but not without breach of the laws of 
the field. _ Hayward. 
ENTERPLE'ADER. x. f. [entre and plead.] The difcuffing of a 
point incidentally falling out, before the principal caute can 
take end. For example: two feveral perfons, being found 
heirs to land by two feveral officers in one county, the king is 
brought in doubt whether livery ought to be made; and there- 
fore, before livery be made to either, they muft enterplead ; 
© that is, try between themfelves who is the right heir. Cowel. 
ENTERPRISE. n. f. [entreprife, French.) An undertaking of 
© hazard; an arduous attempt. 
Now is the time to execute mine exterprifes to the deftruc- 
tion of the enemies. Judith ii. 5. 
K Whet on Warwick to this enterprife. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
= Theday approach’d, when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprife, and give the bride. 
To ENTERPRISE. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To undertake; to attempt; to eflay. 
Nor fhall I to the work thou enterpri/c/? 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. A/ilton’s Parad. Lof. 
Princes were only chicfs of thofe aflemblies, by whofe con- 
 fultations and authority the great actions were refolved and 
= anterprifed. à Temple. 
Ån epick poem, or the heroick action of fome great com- 
mander, enterprifed for the common good and honour of the 
Chriftian caufe, and executed happily, may be as well written 
NOW as it was of old by the heathens, Dryden's Juv. Dedicat. 
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i Hafe then, and lofe no time: 

The bufinefs muft be enterpris’d this night ; 

We muft furprife the court in its delight. 

2, To receive; to entertain. Obfolete. 
In goodly garments, that her well became, 

Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 

Him at the threfhold met, and well did enterprife. Fa. Du. 

E'NTERPRISER. n.f. (from enterprife.} A man of enterprife ; 
one who undertakes great things; one who engages himfelf 
in important and dangerous defigns. 

They commonly proved great enterprifers with happy 
fuccefs. Hayward on Edward VÍ. 

To ENTERTA'IN. v.a. [entretenir, French.] 
1. To converfe with; to talk with, 

His head was fo well {tered a magazine, that nothing’could 
be propofed which he was not readily furniflied to entertain 
any one in. Locke. 

2. To treat at the table. 

You fhall find an apartment fitted up for you, and fhall be 
every day entertained with beef or mutton of my own feed- 
ing. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 5.49. 

3. To receive hofpitably, 
Be not forgetful to entertain ftrangers ; for thereby fome 
have entertained angels unawares. Heb. iii. 2. 
Heav’n, fet ope thy everlafting gates, 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praife. Shak. Hen. VI. 
4. To keep in one’s fervice. 

How many men would you require to the furnifhing of this 
which you take in hand? And how long fpace would you 
have them entertained ? dpenfer’s Ireland, 

You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; only, I do 
not like the fafhion of your garments.  Shate/p. King Lear. 

Pll weep and figh, 
And, leaving fo his fervice, follow you, 
So pleafe you entertain me. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
5. To referve in the mind. 
This is the fevereft purpofe God can entertain towards us. 
Decay of Piety. 
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6. To pleafe; to amufe; to divert. 

David entertained himfelf with the meditations of God's 
law, not his hidden decrees or counfels. Decay of Piety, 

The hiftory of the Royal Society-fhews how well philofo- 
phy becometh a narration: the progrefs of knowledge is as 
entertaining as that of arms. Felton on the Clafficks. 

They were capable of entertaining themfelves on a thoufand 
different fubjects, without running into the common topicks. 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

In gardens, art can enly reduce the beauties of nature to a 
figure which the common eye may better take in, and is there- 
fore more entertained with. Pope's Pref. to the Iliads. 

7. To admit with fatisfaGtion. 

Reafon, can never permit the mind to entertain probability, 

in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. Locke. 
ENTERTAʻINER. n. f. [from entertain. ] 
1. He that keeps others in his feryice. 

He was, in his nature and conftitution of mind, not very 
apprehenfive or forecafting of tuture events afar off, but an 
entertainer of fortune by the day. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. He that treats others at his table. 

He fhews both to the guefts and to the entertainer their 
great miftake. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

It is little the fign of a wife or good man to fuffer tempe- 
rance to be tranfgrefled, in order to purchafe the repute of a 
generous entertainer, Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

2. He that pleafes, diverts, or amufes. 

ENTERTAINMENT. n.f. [from entertain.] 

1. Converfation. 

2. Treatment at the table; convivial provifion. 
Arrived there, the little houfe they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment where none was ; 

Reft is their feaft, and all things at their will; 


The nobleft mind the beft contentment has. Fairy Queen. 
With Britifh bounty in his fhip he feafts 

Tl’ Hefperian princes, his amazed guefts, 

To find that watry wildernefs exceed 

The entertainment of their great Madrid. Waller. 


3. Hofpitable reception. 
4. Reception; admiffion. 

It is not eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain enter- 
fatiiment, but much more dificult to conccive how it fhould 
be univerfally propagated. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

5. The {tate of being in pay as foldiers or fervants. 
Have you an army ready, fay you? 
———A moft royal one. The centurions and their charges 
diftingtly billcted, already in the ertertainment, and to be on 
foot at an hour’s warning. Shake/tecre’s Coriolanus. 
6. Payment of foldiers or fervants. Now obfolcte. 

The entertainment of the general, upon his firft arrival, was 
but fix fhillings and eight pence. _ Davies on Ireland. 

The captains did covenant with the king to ferve him with 
certain numbers of men, for-certain wages and entertain- 
ments. Davies on Ireland, 
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9. Amufement; diverfion. 

Becaufe he that knoweth leaft is fitten to afk queftions, at is 
more reafon, for the entertainment of the time, that he afk me 
‘queftions than that I afk you. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Paffions ought to be our fervants, and not our maflers; to 
give us fome agitation for entertainment, but never to throw 
reafon out of its feat. Tenple. 

$. Dramatick performance; the lower comedy. 

A great number of dramatick entertainments are not come- 
dies, but five-act farces. Gay's Pref. to What d’ye Cali it 

ENTERTISSUED. adj. [entre and tiffue.] Enterwoven or in- 
termixed with various colours or fubftances. 
The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entertiffued robe of gold and pearl. Shake/p. Henry V. 
To Enruro’ne. v. a. [from throne. ] 
3. To placeon a regal feat. 
Mercy is above this Iccpter’d {way ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shak. ALerchant of Venice. 
On a tribunal filver’d, 
Cleopatra and himfelf, in chairs of gold, 
Were publickly enthron’d. Shakefpearc’s Ant. and Cle:patra. 
Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits enthron’d, 
The peers, encircling, form an awful round. Po; e's Odiffy. 
2. To inveft with fovereign authority. 
This pope was no fooner elected and enthroned, but that he 
began to exercife his new rapines. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Entuu’stasM. a. f. [Ssoropic. } 
4. A vain belief of private revelation; a vain confidence of 
divine favour or communication. 

Enthufiafm is founded neither on reafon nor divine revela- 

tion, but rifes from the conceits of a warmed or overweening 


brain. Locke. 
2. Heat of imagination; violence of paflion; confidence of 
opinion. 


3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itfelf, the very height and life of poetry, 
Which, Fy a kind of enthufia/m, or extraordinary emotion of 
foul, makes it feem to us that we behold thofe things which 
the poet paints. Drydens Juv. Preface. 

ENTHU'sIAST. n. f. [98ra] 
1. One who vainly imagines a private revelation ; one who has 
a vain confidence of his intercourfe with God. 

Let an enthufiaf? be principled that he or his teacher is in- 
fpired, and aéted by an immediate communication of the 
Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear 
reafons againft his doctrine. Locke. 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent paffions. 

Chapman feems to have been of an arrogant turn, and an 

enthufiaft in poetry. Pope's Pref. to the /lads. 
3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 
At laft divine Cecilia came, ' 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame ; 

The {weet enthufia/?, from her facred ftore, 

Enlare’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds, 

With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd. 
ENTHUSIA’STICAL. 
ENTHUSIA'STICK. 
1. Perfuaded of fome communication with the Deity. 

He pretended not to any feraphick enthufiaffical raptures, or 

Inimitable unaccountable tran{ports of devotion. Calamy. 
2. Vehemently hot in any caufe. 
3. Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 

It commonly happens in an enthufiafick or prophetick ftyle, 
that, by reafon of the eagernefs of the fancy, it doth not al- 
ways follow the even thread of difcourfe. Burnet. 

At laft, fublim’d 

To rapture and enthufsaflick heat, 

We feel the prefent Deity. Thomfon’s Spring, 1. 895. 
E'NTHYMEMRE. n. f. [bSvana.] An argument confilting only 

of an antecedent and confequential propofition ; a fyllogifm 
where the major propofition is fupprefled, and only the minor 
and confequence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the fimple or luftrative argumentation, 
to induce their exthymemes unto the people, they take up popu- 
Jar conceits. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c.o. 

What is an enthymeme, quoth Cornelius. Why, an enthy- 
meme, replied Crambe, is when the major is indeed married to 
the minor, but the marriage kept fecret. Arb, and Pope's M. S. 

To ENTICE. v.a. [of uncertain etymology.) To allure; 
to attratt; to draw by blandifhincnts or hopes to fomething 
finful or deftructive. , 

"Lhe readieft way to entangle the mind with falfe doctrine, 
is firlt to entice the will to wanton living. A/cham’s Schoolmajier. 

If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he fhall furely 
endow her to be his wite. Lx. xxii. 16. 

So fang the fyrens, with enchanting found, 

Enticing all to liten, and be drown’d. 
FENTICEMENT. ». f: [from entice.] 
¢. The act or practice of alluring to ill. 

Suppofe we that the facred word of God can at their hands 
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receive due honour, by whofe enticement the holy erdinanced 


of the church endure every where open contempt? Hooker. 
And here to every thirfty wanderer, 
By fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs mixt. Milton. 


2. The means by which one is allured to ill; blandifhment 3 
allurement. 

In all thefe inftances we muft feparate intreaty and entice- 
ments from deccit or violence. Tay!or’s Rule of living holy. 

En TCER. a. f. [from entice | One that allures to ill. 
Enrici/xGiy. adu. [from entice.) Charmingly ; in a winning 
manner. 

She {trikes a lute well, and fings moft enticizigly. Addif. Spetta 

E’n TIER ty. n, J. [entiertey French.} The whole; not barely 
a part. 

_ Sometime the attorney thrufteth into the writ the uttermoft 
quantity ; or elfe fettcth down an ent-erty, where but a moiety 
was to be pailed. Bacon's Off. of Aitenation. 

ENTIRE. adj. [entier, French; integer, Latin.] 
1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not fafe to divide, but to extol the entire, ftill in ge- 

neral. Bacon's Colieciion of Good and Evil. 
2. Unbroken ; complete in its parts. 

An antique model of the famous Jaocoon is the more re- 
markable, as it is entire in thofe parts where the ftatue is 
maimed. sddifen on Italy, 

Water and earth, compofed of old worn. particles and 
fragments of particles, would not be of the fame nature and 
texture now with water and earth compofed of entire particles 
in the beginning. , Newtons Opt. 

3. Full; complete; comprifing all requifites in itfelf. 

The church of Rome hath rightly alfo confidered that pub- 
lick prayer is a duty entire in itfclt, a duty requifite to be per- 
formed much oftener than fermons can poflibly be made. Hook. 

Love’s not love, : 

When it is mingled with regards that Rand 

Aloof from th’ entire point. Shalefp. King Lear. 

An action is eztire when it is complete in all its parts; or, 
as Ariftotle defcribes it, when it coniifits of a beginning, a 
mi. dle, and an end. Specator, N”. 267. 

4. Sincere ; hearty. 
He runa courfe more entire with the king of Arragon, but 


more laboured and officious with the king of Caftile. Bacon. 
5. Firm; fure; folid; fixed. 
Entire and fure the monarch’s rule muft prove, 
Who founds her greatnefs on her fubjects love. Prior. 


6. Unmingled; unallayed. 
Wrath fliall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy prefence joy entire. Milt. P. Loft. 
7. Honett; firmly adherent ; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, the 
church, or his country ; but he never ftudied the eafieft ways 
thofe cnds. Clarendon. 

They had many perfons, of whofe entire afteGions they 
were well affurcd. C arendon, b. viii. 

8. In full ftrcngth; with vigcur unabated; with power un- 
troken. 
Then back to fight again, new breathed and entire. F.Q, 
ENTIRELY. adv, [from entire. ] 
1. In the whole; without divilion. 

Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes of Chal- 

dea, and falls not cnti ely into the Perfian fea, Raleigh's Hijfory. 
2. Completely ; fully. 
Here fnifly’d he, and all that he had made 

View’d, and beheld ! all was entirely good. Anih. Par. Lof. 

Chyle may be faid to be a vegetable juice in the ftomach 
and inteftines ; and, poured upon blood, it frems like oil: as 
it paffeth into the lacteals it grows Rill more animal, and when 
it has circulated often with the blood, it is extirely fo. Arbuth. 

General confent caircly altered the whole frame of their 
government. Swift. 

3. With firm adherence; faithfully. 
Which when his penfive lady faw from far, 
Great woe and forrow did her foul aflay, 
As wecning that the fad end of the war, 
And ’gan to higheft God entirely pray. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Enrivneness. x. f. [from entire. ] 
1. Totality ; compleatnefs; fulnefs. 

In an arch where each fingle ftone, which, if fevercd from 
the reft, would be perhaps defencelefs, is fufficiently fecured 
by the folidity and entirene/s of the whole fabrick, of which 
it i$ a part. Eoyie. 

2. Honefty ; integrity. 

To Extirce. v. a. [entituler, Freuch.] 

1. To grace or dignify with a tide or honourable appellation. 

2. To give a title or difcriminative appellation; as, to cxitie a 
book. 

Befides the Scripture, the books which they call ecclefiaf- 
tical were thought not unworthy fume time to be brought into 
publick audience, and with that name they entitied the books 
which we term apocryphal. Hokar, b. v. f. 20. 
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Next favourable thou, 
Who highly thus to entitie me vouchfaf ft, “re 
Far other name deferving! = Afiiton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 
3. To fuperfcribe or prefix as a title. 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle chriftianity to their 
defigns, and to charge atheifm on thofe who will not fub- 
mit. Locke. 

4. To give a claim to any thing. 
But we, defcended from your faered line, 

Entitled to your heav'n, and rites divine, 

Are banifh’d earth. Dryden's Virg. Æn. 

He difcovers the martyr and confcflor without the trial of 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many to the 
reward of actions which they had never the opportunity of 
performing. Addifon’s Spe€tator, N°. BET 

He entitled himfelf to the continuance of the divine protec- 
tion and goodnefs, by humiliation and prayer. Atterbury. 

Thus hardly even is the penitent finner faved; thus difficult 
is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled to his 
Creator, and entitled to the mercies of the gofpel. Rogers. 

5. To grant any thing as claimed by a title. 
This is to entitle God's care how and to what we pleafe. Loc. 
Entity. n. f. [entitas, low Latin.]} 
1. Something which really is; a real being. 
Dear hope! earth’s dowry and heaven’s debt, 

The entity of things that are not yet: 

Subr'left, but fureft being. Crafhaw. 

Fortune is no real entity, nor phyfical eflence, but a mere 
relative fignification. Lentley’s Sermons. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation both Romith and 
Reformed affix to mens particular entity, ablolutcly confidered, 
without any refpect todemeanours. Harmond’s Fundamentals. 

Here entity and quiddity 

The fouls of defunét bodies fly. 

2. A particular fpecies of being. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give an entity 
of found, which we call crackling, puffing, and {pitting; as 
in bay falt and bay leaves, caft into the fire. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

To Enro’1. v.a. [from toi] To enfnareé; to intangle; to 
bring into toils or nets. 

He cut off their land forces from their fhips, and entoiled 
both their navy and their camp with a greater power than 
their's, both by fea and land. Bacon's New Atlautis. 

To Ento’Ms. v. a. [from tomb.] To put into a tomb; to 
bury. 

Tele proceffions were firt begun for the interring of 
holy martyrs, and the vifiting of thofe places where they 
were entombed. Hooker, b. v. J. 4i 

The cry went once for thee, 

And yet it may again, 

If thou would’ft not entomb thyfelf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefp. Troil, and Creff: 

They, within the beaft’s vaft womb, 
The choice and flow’r of all their troops entomb. Denham. 
F/nTRAILS. 2. f. without a fingular. [entrailles, Fr. trrcea.] 
t. Theinteftines; the bowels; the inward parts; the guts. 
What, hath thy firy heart fo parch’d thine entrails, 

That not a tear can fall ? Shak. H. VI. 

As for the entrails, they are all without bones; fave that a 
bone is fometimes found in the heart of a ftag, and it may be 
in fome other creature. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N’.749. 

The earth hath loft 
Moft of her ribs, as entrails; being now 
Wounded no lefs for marble than for gold. Ben. Fohnf. Catil, 
I tear that harden’d heart from out her breaft, 
Which with her entrat/s makes my hungry hounds a feaft. Dr, 
2. The internal parts; recefs; caverns. 
A precious ring that lightens all the hole, | 
And fhews the ragged entrails of this pit. Shatef. Tit. Andr. 
-He had brought to light but little of that treafure, that lay 
fo long hid in the dark entrails of America. Locke. 
To ENTRA‘IL. v.a. To mingle; to interweave; to diverfify. 
Over him, art ftriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green difpred, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow’ring fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread, 
His pricking arms entrail'd with rofes red. Fairy Queen. 
A little wicker bafket, 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly, 
_- In which they gather’d flowers. 
ENTRANCE. n. f. [entrant, French.] 
1. The power of entering into a place. vw 

Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes in his head, 
that he gives entrance to fuch companions? Pray, get you 

out. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartially keeps it, truth is fure to find both an entrance and 
a welcome too. Scuth’s Sermons. 
2. The act of entering. A 
The reafon, that I gather, he is mad, 
Ts a mad tale he told to-day at dinners 
* Of his own door being thut againft his entrance. Shakefpeare. 
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T Better far, I guefs, 
Vhat we do make our entrance feveral ways: 
All the world’s a ftagc, 
And all the men and women meerly players; 
They have their exits and their extrances. Shak. As vie Ete it 
. The paflage by which a place is entered ; avenue. 
He charged them to kecp the pallages of the hilly countrs ; 
for by them there was an entrance into Judea. Fudith IV. He 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrarce was never 
to be regulated by any certain dimentions, but by the dignity 
of the matter. Woton's Architeéture. 
Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all difmal! yet to fenfe 
More terrible at th’ entrance than within Ailt. Parad. gf. 
[ct this, and every other anxious thought, 
At th’ entrance of my threfhold be forget. Dryden's Juven, 
4. Initiation; commencement. 
This is that which, at firft entrance, balks and cools them : 
they want their liberty. Locke. 
5. Intelleciual ingrefs; knowledge. 
He that travelleth into a country before he hath fome en- 
trance into the language, goeth to fchool, and not to travel. 
n Bacm’s Effays. 
6. The act of taking poffefon of an office or dignity. 
From the firft entrance of this king to his reign, never was 
king either more loving, or better beloved. Hayw. Edw. VI. 
7. The beginning of any thing. l 
St. Auguitine, in the entrance of one of his fermons, makes 
a kind of apology. Hakewill on Providence. 
The earl of Holland we have had occafion to men- 
tion before in the firlt entrance upon this difcourfe. Clarendon. 
To Entra’nce. v.n. [from trance; tranfe, French, from 
tranjeo, Latin, to pafs over ; to pafs for atime from one region 
to another. ] 
1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the foul wholly to other 
"regions, while the body appears to lye in dead fleep. 
2. To put into an extafy; to make infenfible of prefent objects. 
With delight I was all the while entranced, and carried fo 
far from my(elf, as that Lam right forry that you ended fo 
foon. Spenfer’s Ireland. 
Adam, now enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranced. 
And I fo ravifh’d with her heav’nly note, 
I ftood entranc’d, and had no room for thought; 
But all o’erpower’d with ecftafy of blifs, 
Was in a pleafing dream of paradife, 
To Enrra’p. v. a. [from trap.] 
1. To enfnare ; to catch in a trap or fnare. 
Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do ftare 
Henceforth too rafhly on that guileful net ; 
In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means fhall get. Spenfer. 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or diftrefles; to en- 
tangle. 
Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 
The man moft wary; in her whelming lap. Fairy Queen. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapt the noble minded Talbot. Shak: Hen. VI. 
He fought to entrap me by intelligence. Shakef: Hen. IV. 
3. To take advantage of. 
An injurious perfon lies in wait to entrap thee in thy 
words, Eceluf. vii. 114. 
To ENTREAT. v. a. [traéter, French. ] A 
1. To petition; to folicite; to importunc. 
Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wife. 
2. To prevail upon by folicitation. 
I have a wife, whom, ! proteét, I love; 
I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Entreat fome pow’r to change this currith Jew. Shakefpeare, 
The Lord was cutreated of him, and Rebccah his wife con- 
ceived. Gen. xxv. 21. 
It were a fruitlefs attempt to appeafe a powet, whom no 
prayers could extrea’, no repentance reconcile. Rogers's Serme 
3. To treat or ufe well or ill. 
Whereas thy fervant worketh truly, entreat him not evil. 
Eccluf. vii. 20. 
Muft you; fir John, protect my lady here? 
Entreat her not the worfe in that I pray 
You ufe her well. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
Well I entreated her, who well deferv’d : 
I call'd her often; for fhe always ferv’d : 
Ufe made her perfon eafy to my fight, 
And eafe inlenfibly produc’d delight. 
4. To entertain; to amute. 
My lord, I muf evitreat the time alone. 
— God fhield I fhould difturb devotion. 84. Rom. and Juliet. 
5. To entertain; to receive. 
The garden of Proferpina this hight, 
And in the midft thereof a filver feat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
In which fhe often us'd, trom open heat, 
Herfelf to fhroud, and pleafures to entreut. 
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To Entre/ar. v. m 
1. Vo offer a treaty or compact. 

Alexander was the firft that entreated peace with them. 

1 Mac. xvi. 47° 
2. To treat ; to difcourfe. 

The moft admirable myflery of nature is the turning of 
iron, touched with the loadilone, toward the North pole, 
of which I fhall have farther occafion to entreat — Hakewill. 

3 To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither 
to fpcak of him, entreat for him, or any way fuftain him. Shae. 

The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. Knolles. 

ENTRE’ATANCE, n.f. [from entreat.] Petition; cntreaty ; 
{olicitation. : 
Thefe two entreatance made they might be heard, 
Nor was their juft petition long deny’d. Fairfax, b. ii. 
Entre’aty. n^. j. [from entriat.] Petition; prayer; folicita- 
tion; fupplication; rcquett. 
If my weak orator 

Can from his mother win the duke of York, 

Anon exptét him here; but if fhe be 

Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 

We fhould infringe the holy privilege 

Of fan&uary. Shakeffeare’s Richard TI. 

ENTRE ME'TS. n.f. [French.] Small plates fet between the 
main dithes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white bect tranfplanted, pro- 
ducing great tops, which, in the midft, have a large white 
main fhoot, which is the true chard ufed in pottages and 
entremets. Mortimer’s Art of Hu.bandry. 

E’ntry. n. f. [from enter; entree, French.] 
x. The paflage by which any one enters a houfe 

Seme there are that know the reforts and falls of 
bufinefs, that cannot fink into the main of it; like a houfe 
that hath convenient ftairs and entrics, but never a fair 
room. Bacon’s E ffays. 

A {trait long entry to the temple led, 
Blind with high walls, and horror over head. 
Is all this hurry made 

On this account, becaufe thou art afraid 

A dirty hall. or entry fhould offend 

The curious cyes of thy invited friend? Drydens Juven. 

We proceeded through the entry, and were neceflarily kept 
in order by the fituation. Tatler, N°. 86. 

2. The act of entrance; ingrefs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition ; and 
the mixture of oil and water is better than either of them 
alone, becaufe water entereth better into the pores, and oil 
after entry fofteneth better. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. N°. 730. 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which lies at two 
leagues diftance from it, and is formed by the entry of the 
Rhine. - Addifon on ftaly. 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, by the lac- 
teals, the animal may again revive. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The act of taking poffeffion of any eftate. 
4. The act of regiftering or fetting down in writing. 
A notary made an entry of this aét. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
5. The act of entering publickly into any city. 

The day being come, he made his entry: he was a man of 

middle ftature and age, and comely. Bacon. 
To Enu’sinate. v.a. (e and nubile, Latin.] To clear from 


Dryden. 


clouds. Diz. 
To Exu’cLeate. v. a. {enuclco, Isatin.] To folve; to clear; 
to difentangle. Dif. 


To Enve’Loe. v. a. [enveloper, French ] 
1. Vo inwrap; to cover; to inveft with fome integument. 
2. To cover; to hide; to furround. 
The beft and wholefom’ft (pirits of the night envelop you, 
good provoft. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
A cloud of fmoke envelops either hoft, 
And all at once the combatants are loft: 
Darkling they join adverfe, and fhock unfcen, 
Courfers with courfers jufting, men with men. Dryden. 
It is but to approach nearer, and that mift that enveloped 
them will remove. Lecke. 
Noéturna! fhades 
This world envelop, and th’ inclement air 
Perfuades men to repel benumming frofts, 
3. To line; to cover on the infide. 
His iron coat, all over grown with ruft, 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, 
Darkned with filthy duft. Fairy Queen. 
Enveo’re. n. f. [French.] A wrapper; an outward cafe; 
an integument; a cover. 
Send thefe to paper- {paring Pope; 
And, when he fits to write, 
No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight 
To Enve’nom. v. a. [from verom ] 
1. Totinge with poifon; to poifons to impregnate with venom. 
It is never ufed of the perfon to whom poifon is given, but of 
the draught, meat, or inftrunicnt by which it is conveyed, 


Phillips. 


Swift. 


The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand, 
Unbatcd and cnvenom’d. 


Alcides, from Oechalia, crown'4 
With conqueft, felt th’ envensn’d robe, and tore, 


Shak fpeare. 


Through pain, up by the roots Pheffalian pines. = AL Meza. 
Nor with exvenoni’d tongue to blait the fame să 
Of harmlefs men. Phillips. 


2. To make odious. 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenonis him that bears it! Shakefir. As you like it. 

3. To enrage. , 
With her full force fhe threw the pois’nous dart, 

And fix’d it decp within Amata’s heart ; 

That thus exvencm'd fhe might kindle rage, 

And facrifice to ftrife her houfe and hufband’s age. Dryden. 

E/nviABLe. aij. [fromenvy.] Deferving envy; fuch as may 
excite envy. 

They, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune, do happily 
poffefs themfelves. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

E’nvier. n. f. [from envy.) One that envies another; a ma- 
ligner; one that defires the downfall of another. ` 

Men had need bewarc how they be too perfeé in compli- 
ments; for that enxviers will give them that attribute, to the 
difadvantage of their virtucs. Bacons Effays, Civ. and Mor. 

‘They ween’d 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 

To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 

Afpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton. 

All preferments in church and ftate were given by him, all 
his kindred and friends promoted, and all his enemies and en- 
viers difcountenanced. Clarendon, 

E’xnvious ødj. [from envy.] Infected with efvy; pained by 
the excellence or happinefs of another. 

A man of the moft envious difpofition that ever infefted the 
air with his breath, whofe eyes could not look right upon any 
happy man, nor ears bear the burden of any man’s praife. Sidn. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To filence envious tongues. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

Be not thou envious againft evil men. Prov. xxiv. 19. 

Neither be thou envious at the wicked. Priv. xxiv. 19. 

Sure you miftake the precept, or the tree ; 
Heav’n cannot envious of his bleffings be. ` Dryden. 
E'nviousLY. adj. [from envious.] With envy ; with malig- 
nity; with ill will. 
amned fpirits, being fallen from heaven, endeavour envi- 


oufly to obftruct the ways that may lead us thither. Duppa. 
How envioufly the ladies look, 
When they furprife me at my book! 
And fure as they’re alive at night, 
As foon as gone, will fhew their fpight. Swift. 


To Envi/ron. v.a. [environner, French. } 
1. To furround; to encompafs; to encircle. 
I ftand as one upon a rock, 
Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea. Shakef. Tit. Andronicus.” 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is on every 
fide environed with huge mountains. Knol'es’s Hiftory. 
The manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo 
many chains, environed the fame fite and temple. Bacon. 
On a plain, within the environing rocks, ftood the city. 
Sandys's Journey, 
A wand’ring 
Compact of un€tuous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
Thought following thought, and ftep by ftep led on, 
He enter’d now the bordering defart wild, 
And with dark fhades and rocks environ’d round, 
His holy meditation thus purfu’d. Milton's Par. Regain’d, 
God hath {cattered feveral degrees of pleafure and pain in 
all the things that exviron and affect us, and blended them to- 
‘gether in almoft all that our thoughts. Locke. 
2. To involve; to envelope. 
May never glorious fun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 
But darknefs and the gloomy fhade of death 
Environ you, "till mifchief and defpair 
Drive you to break your necks. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 
Since fhe muft go, and I muft mourn, come, night, 
Environ me with darknefs whilft I write. Donne, 
3- To furround in a hoftile manner ; to befiege ; to hem ia. 
Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very thought 
I trembling wak’d. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
In thy danger, 
It ever danger do environ thee, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 
When ftraight a barbarous noife environs me. 
4. To inolofe ; to inveft. 
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The foldier, that man of iron, 
Whom ribs of horrour all osviron. Cleave ‘and. 
Environs. n. /. [environs, French.} ‘The neighbourhood o! 
neighbouring places round about the country, 
To ENU'MERATE. v a. [enume-o, Latin. } 
fingly ; to couat over diftinly ; to numb«r, 

You muft not only acknowledge to God that you arc a 
finner, but muft particularly exznerate the kinds of fin where- 
of you know yourfelf guilty. /Vazie's Preparation for Death. 

Befides enumerating the grofs defc& of duty to the queen; 
I fhew how all things were managed wrong. Swift. 

ENUMERA’TION. n. jJ. [enwmerati;, Latin ] The a& of num: 
bering or counting over; number told vut. 

Whofoever reads St. Paul’s cnwmerati:n of duties incum- 
bent upon it, muft conclude, that well niga the bufinefs of 
Chriltianity is laid on charity. Sprat’s Serm ns. 

The chemifts make fpirit, falt, fulphur, water, and earth 
their five elements, though they are not all agreed in this enu- 
meration of elements. Watts’s Logich. 

To ENU’NCIATE. v.a. [eruncio Latin.] To declare; to 
proclaim; to relate; to exprefs. 

Enuncia’rion. », f. [enunciatio, Latin. ] 

1. Declaration; publick atteftation ; open proclamation. 

This preaching is to ftrangers and infants in Chrift, to pro- 
duce faith; but this facramental enun. iation is the declaration 
and confeflion of it by men in Chrif, declaring it to be done, 
and owned, and accepted, and prevailing. Ta, lor. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains fuch things as were never at all 
in the fenfe ; as the conceptions, enurciations, and actions of 
the intellect and will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

ENU‘NCIATIVE. adj. [from enunciate.) Declarative; expreflive. 
This prefumption only proceeds in refpcét of the difpdfitive 
words, and not in regard of the enunciative terms thercof. Ayi. 
Enu’NCIATIVELY. adv. [from enunciative.] Declaratively. 
E’nvoy. n.f. Senvoye, French.] 
xr. A publick minifter fent from one power to another. 
Now the Lycian lots confpire 

With Phoebus ; now Jove’s envoy through the air 

Brings difmal tydings. Denham. 

Perfeus fent envoys to Carthage, to kindle their hatred 
againft the Romans. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Z. A publick meffenger, in dignity below an ambaflador. 
3. A meflenger. 
The watchful fentinels at ev'ry gate, 

At ev’ry paflage to the fenfes wait ; 

Still travel to and fro’ the nervous way, 

And their impreffions tọ the brain convey ; 

Where their report the vital envoys make, 

And with new orders are commanded back. Blackm. Creat. 

To ENVY. v.a. [envier, French; invidere, Latin. ] 

1. To hate another for excellence, happinefs, or fuccefs. 

Envy thou not the oppreffor, and chufe none of his ways. 
Prov. iii. 31. 
A A woman does not envy a man for fighting courage, nor a 
man a woman for her beauty. Collier of Envy. 

2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 

Ihave feen the fight, 

When I have envied thy behaviour. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 

You cannot envy your neighbour’s wifdom, if he gives you 
good counfel ; nor his riches, if he fupplies you in your wants ; 
nor his greatnefs, if he employs it to your proteétion. Swift. 

3. To grudge ; to impart unwillingly ; to withold malicioufly. 
Johnfon, who, by ftudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, feemed to envy others that knowledge. Dryden. 
ToEnvy. v.n. To feel envy; to feel pain at the fight of 
excellence or felicity. 
In feeking tales and informations 

Againft this man, whofe honefty the devil 

And his difciples only envy at, 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye.  Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

He that loves God is not difpleafed at accidents which God 
chufes, nor exvies at thofe gifts he beftows. Taylor. 

Who would envy at the profperity of the wicked, and the 
fuccefs of perfecutors ? Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

E’nvy. n. /. [from the verb.) 
a. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the fight of excellence 
or happinefs. 

Envy is a repining at the profperity or good of another, or 
anger and difpleafure at any good of another which we want, 
or any advantage another hath above us. Ray on the Creation. 

All the confpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cafar. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 

Many fuffered death merely in envy to their virtues and 
fuperiour genius. Th Swift. 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a flave, 
Is emulation in the learn’d or brave. Page's E/fay on Man. 
2. Rivalry ; competition. . 

You may fee the parliament of women, the little envies of 

them to one anothcr. Dryden on Dramatick Pa fy. 
3: Malice; malignity, 
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Mudatn, diis is a meer diftra@tion ; ‘ 

You turn the good we offer into envy. Shakef. Henry VTI. 

4- Publick odium ; ill repute. r d 

Edward Plantagenet fhould be, in the moft publick and 
notorious manner, fhewed unto the people; to difcharge the 
king of the envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been 
put to death privily. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To ENWHEEL. v.u. [from wheel] To cncompafs; to en- 
circle., A word probably peculiar to Shakefpeare. 

_ Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav’n, 

Before, behind thce, and on ev ry hand 

_Eniwheel thee round, Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

To Enwo’ms. v. a. [from womb.] 
1. To make pregnant. 
Me then he Ieft enwomb:d of this child, 
This lucklefs child, whom thus ye fce with blood. Fa. Qu. 
_ Pm your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of thofe 
That were enwombed mine. Shak Alls well that ends well. 
2. To bury; to hide as in a womb. 
Or as the Africk niger ftream enwombs 

Itfelf into the earth, and after comes, 

Having firft made a natural bridge to pafs, 

For many leagus, far greater than it was 5 

May’t not be faid, that her grave fhall reftore 

Her greater, purer, finer than before. Denne. 

Eo'LiPrLE. n. f. [from Æolus and pila.) A hollow ball of 
metal with a long pipe; which ball, filled with water, and 
expofed to the fire, fends out, as the water heats, at intervals, 
blafts of cold wind through the pipe. 

Confidering the ftructure of that globe, the exterior cruft, 
and the waiters lying round under it, both expofed to the fun, 
we may fitly compare it to an ccli, ile, or an hollow {phere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarehes, and turns into 
vapours and wind. Lurnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Eps’cr. n. f. [ éraxzn.] A number, whereby we note 
the excefs of the common folar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. I'or 
the folar year confilting of 305 days, the lunar but of 354, 
the lunations every year get eleven days before thesfolar year ; 
and thereby, in ig ycars, the moon completes 20 times 12 
lunations, or gets up one whole folar year; and having 
finifhed that circuit, begins again with the iun, and fo from 
19 to 19 years. For the firft year afterwards the moon will 
go before the fun but 11 days; the fecond year 22 days; the 
third 33 days: but 30 being an entire lunation, caft that 
away, and the remainder 3 fhall be that year’s epact; and fo 
on, adding yearly 11 days. To find the epaĝ, having the 
prime or golden number given, you have this rule: 

Divide by three; for each one left add ten ; 
Thirty reject: the prim makes epaé then. Harris. 

As the cycle of the moon feems to thew the epaé?s, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their varia- 
tions; fo this Dionyfian period ferves to fhew thefe two cycles 
both together, and how they proceed or vary all along, ’tll at 
laft they accomplifh their period, and both together take their 
beginning again, after every 532d year. Holder cn Time. 

Epa‘utMenT. n.f- [French, from epaule, a fhoulder.] In 
fortification, a fidework made either of earth thrown up, 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of fafcines and earth; of which 
latter are made the epaulments of the places of arms for the 
cavalry behind the trenches. It fometimes denotes a femi- 
baftion and a fquare orillion, or mafs of earth faced and lined 
with a wall, defigned to cover the cannon of a cazemate. Harr. 

ErE'NTHESIS. n.f. [ixo9-on.] {In grammar.}] The addition 
of a vowel or confonant in the middle of a word. Harris. 

E'PH4. n'f. [Hebrew.] A meature among the Jews, con- 
taining fifteen folid inches. 

The e/a and the bath fhall be of one meafure; that the 
bath may contain the t.nth part of an homer, and the epha 
the tenth part of an homer. Ezek. xlv. r1 

EPHEMERA. n.f. [prre ] 

1. A fever that terminates in oae day. 

2. An infect that lives only one day. 

EPHE’MERAL, Lra. fe [ePrpigers.] Diurnal; beginning and end- 

EPHE'MERICK. $ hg ina day. 

This was no more than a meer bubble or blaft, and like 
an ephemeral fit of applaule. Watton, 

EPHE'MERIS. EMM {pnug ] 

1. A journal; an account of daily tranfactions. 

2. An account of the dajly motions and fituations of the planets. 

When cafting up his eyes againft the light, 

Both month, and day, and hour he meafur'd right; 

And tuld more truly than the ephemeris; 

For art may err, but nature cannot Mifs. Dryd. Nun's Tale: 

EPHE'MERIS?. 77. J- (from ephemeris} One who confults the 
planets; one who fludies or practiles aftrology. 

The night immediacely before, he was difcourfing of and 
flighting the art of thofe foolih aftrolugers. and genethiacal 
ephemeriftsy that ylc to gry into the horofcope of nativities. 

Howel's Vocal Forreft. 
EruamMenron- 
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EPHEMERON-WORM. n.f. [from ignes» and warm.) A fort 
of worm that lives but a day. 

Swammerdam obferves of the ephemeron-worms, that their 
food is clay, and that they make their cells of the fame. Derh. 
F’puop. n.f. [TDN] A fort of ornament worn by the 
Hebrew priefts That worn by the high pricit was richly 
compofed of gold, blue, purple, crimfon, and twitled cot- 
ton ; and upon the part which came over his two fhoulders, 
were two large precious ftones, upon which were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes of Ifracl, upon cach ftone fix 
names Where the ephod crofled the high pricft’s brealt, 
was a fquare ornament, called the breaft-plate; in which 
twelve precious ftones were fet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael engraved on them, one on each itone. The 

ephods worn by the other pricfts were only of plain lincn. 
Ca!met. 

He made the ephod of gold, bluc, and purple, and fcarlct, 
and fine twined linen, Ex, XXXIX. 2. 

Atray’d in ephods ; nor fo few 
As are thofe pearls of morning dew, 
Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys's Paraphr. 
F'pic. adj. [epicus, Latin; imos } Narrative; comprifing nar- 
rations, not acted, but rehearfed. It is ufually fuppofed to 
be heroick, or to contain one great action atchieved by a 
ero. 
Holmcs, whofe name fhall live in efic fong, 

While mufic numbers, or while verfe has feet. Dryden. 

The epic poem is more for the manners, and the tragedy 
for the pafficns. Dryden. 

From morality they formed that kind of poem and fable 
which we call epic. Popes View of Epic Poems. 

a e n.f. [mxn] An elegy; a poem upon a fu- 
neral. 
You from above fhall hear cach day 

One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay ; 

‘Thefe, your own anthems, fhall become 

Your latting epicedium. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 

EPICURE, n. f. [epicureus, Latin.] A follower of Epicurus ; 
a mah given wholly to luxury, 
Then fly falfe thanes, 

And mingle with the Englith epicures.  Shake/p. Macbeth. 

The epicure buckles to ftudy, when fhame, or the defire to 
recommend hitnfelf to his miftrefs, fhall make him uneafy in 
the want of any fort of knowledge. Locke. 

Epicure/an. n. f. [epicureus, Latin.) One who holds the 
phyfiological principles of Epicutus. 

The Platonifts have their foul of the world, and the Epi- 
cureans their foul of the world, and the Epicureans their endea- 
vour towards motion in their atoms when at reft, Locke. 

Epicu’REAN. adj. Luxurious; contributing to luxury. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of fealts, 

Keep his brain fuming ; epicurean cooks, 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite: Shak. Ant. and Cleop, 

What a damn’d epicurean rafcal is this ! Shake/peare. 

Errcu’Rism. n. f. [from epicure.) Luxury; fenfual enjoy- 
ment; grofs pleafure. 
Here you do keep a hundred knights and fquires ; 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch’d and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn; epicurifm and luft 

[ake it a tavern or a brothel. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

__ There is not half fo much epicurifm in any of their moft 
ftudicd luxuries, as a bleeding fame at their mercy. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 6. 

Some good men have ventured to call munificence, the 

greateft fenfuality, a piece of epicurifm. Calamy’s Sermons. 
Eprcy'cie. n. fa [iwi and xx.) A little circle whofe center 
is in the circumference of a greater; or a {mall orb, which, 
being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried along with 
its motion ; and yet, with its own peculiar motion, carries the 
body of the planet faftened to it round about its propcr 
center. Harris. 

In regard of the epicycle, or leffer orb, wherein it moveth, 
the motion of the moon is various and unequal. Brown. 

i Gird the fphere 

With centric and eccentric, fcribbl’d o’er; 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

Epicy’ciotb. n. f. [tmevxdotidns.] A curve generated by the 
revolution of the periphery of a circle along the convex or 
concave patt of another circle. Harris. 

Epipe’MICAL. hy! , 

Epine’/MIcK. nf [efand 22] 

1. That which falls at once upon great numbers of people, as 
a plague. 

It was conceived not to be an eprdemnick difeafe, but to pro- 
ceed from a malignity in the conftitution of the air, gathered 
by the predifpofitions of feafons. Bac-n's Henry VIL. 

As the proportion of acute and epidemical difcafes fhews the 
aptnefs of the air to fudden and vehement imprcflions, fo the 
chronicel difeafes fhew the ordinary temper of the place. 

Grauat’s Bilis of Mortality. 


2, Generally prevailing ; affecting great numbers. — 
The more epidemical and prevailing this evil ìs, the more 
honourable are thofe who fhine as exceptions. South's Sermans. 


He ought to have been bufied in lofing his moncy, or in 
other amufements equally laudable and epidemik arnong per- 


fons of honour. ouifts 
3 Generals univerfal. a 
‘They're citizens o’ th’ world, they’re all in all; 
Scotland’s a nation eprdermical. i Cleaveland. 


EPIDERMIS. n.f. [ taidiguis ] 

body. ; 

EPIGRA™M. x. f. [epigramma, Latin] A fhort poem termi- 
nating in 2 point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of my hu- 

mour: doft thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram ? Shak. 

What can be more witty than the epigram of Moorc upon 

the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant phyfician, that had been 

the death of thoufands ? Peacham of Poetry. 


The {carf-fkin of a man’s 


I writ 
An epigram that boafts more truth than wit. 
EPIGRAMMA ‘TICAL. ) 
EPIGRAMMA‘TICK. $ 
1. Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. 

Our good epigrammatical poct, old Godfrey of Winchefter, 

thinkcth no ominous forefpeaking to lie in names. Camden. 
2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to cpigrams. heme 

He is every where above conceits of epigrammatick wit and 
grofs hyperboles: he maintains majefty in the midft of plain- 
nefs; he fhines, but glares not; and is ftately, without am- 
bition. Addifon. 

He has none of thofe little points and puerilities that are fo 
often to be met with in Ovid; none of the efigrammatick turns 
of Lucan; none of thofe {welling fentinvents which are fo 
frequent in Statius and Claudian ; none of thofe mixt embel- 
lifhments of Taffo. Addifon's Speftator, N°. 279. 

EPIGRA'MMATIST. n. f. [from efigram ] One who writes or 
deals in epigrams. , 

A jeft upon a poor wit, at firft might have had an efr- 
grammatif? for its father; and been afterwards gravely under- 
ftood by fome painful collector. Pope. 

Such a cuftomer the epigrammati/? Martial meets withal, 
one who, after he had walked through the faireft ftreet twice 
or thrice, cheapening jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away ~ 
with a wooden difh. Peacl:am on Blazoning. 

EPIGRAPHE. n. f. [izvygaon.] An infcription on a ftatue. Dié?. 

EPILEPSY. 2. j. [:ian}u.] An convulfion, or convulfive mo- 

tion of the whole body, or of fome of its parts, with a lofs 

of fenfe. A convulfive motion happens when the blood, or 

nervous fluid, runs into any parts with fo great violence, that 

the mind cannot reftrain them from attraction. Quincy. 
My lord is fell into an epilep/y: 

This is the fecond fit. Shak. Othello. 

Melancholy diftempers are deduced from fpirits drawn from 
that cacochymia; the phrenitis from cholerick fpirits, and the 
epilep/y from fumes. d Fleyer on the Humo:rs. 

EPILE'PTICK. adj. [from epilep/y.] Convulfed; difeafed with 
an epilepfy. 
A plague upon your epileptick vifage ! 

Smile you my fpeeches, as I were a fool? Shake/. K. Lear. 

Epilepticks ought to breathe a pure air, unaffected with any 
fteams, even fuch as are very fragrant. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'PILOGUE. n. f. [epilogus, Latin.] “The pocm or fpcech at the 
end of a play. - 

If it be true that good wine needs no bufh, ’tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue; yet to good wine they do ufe good 
bufhes, and good plays prove the better by the help of good 
epilogues. Shake/peare’s As you like it. 

Are you mad, you dog ; 
Iam to tife and fpeak the epilogue. Dryden's Tyran. Love. 
Epiny’cris. n. f. [tauveh;.] A fore at the corner of the eye. 

The epinyéiis is of the bignefS of a lupin, of a dufky red, 
and fometimes of a livid and pale colour, with great inflam- 
mation and pain: it difchargeth firft a fanies of bloody 
matter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

EprpHany. n. f. [!ofania.} A church feftival, celebrated on 
the twelth day after Chriftmas, in commemoration of our 
Saviour’s being manifefted to the world, by the appearance of 
a miraculous blazing ftar, which conducted the magi to the 
place where he was. Di. 

EprpHone’MA. n.f. [ia@empa,] An exclamation; a conclu- 
five fentence not clofely conneéted with the words forgoing. 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in reading to {kip 
over all fentences where he fpied a note of admiration at the 
end. I believe, if thofe preachers who abound in epiphomenas 
would but look about them, they would find onc part of their, 
congregativn out of countenance, and the other aflcep, except 
pethaps an old female beggar or two in the ifles ; who, if they 
be fincere, may probably groan at the found. Swift. 

Epyruora. n.f. [imGopa.} An inflammation of any part, 

‘but more cfpecially a dcAuxion of humours on the eves. 
Harris. 
EPIPHYLLO'SPHERMOUS. 


Gay. 


adi. [epigrammaticus, Laun. ] 


Oe ea | 


EpipHYlLospe RMOUS. adj. [from imi, GvAdov and crippx. | 
Is applied to plants that bear their fecd on the back part ot their 
leaves, heing the fame with capillaries. Harris. 

Errryysis. ». f. [émuors.] Accretion; the part added by 
accretion; one bone growing to another by fimple contiguity, 
without any proper articulation Quincy. 

the e;jiphyfis of the os femoris is a diftin®& bone from it in 
a child, whereas in a man they do entirely unite. Wijeman. 

Eri’proce. m. f. [imimioxn.] A figure of rhetorick, by which 
one aggravation, or fhriking circumftance, is added in due 
gradation to another 3 as, fe not only fpared his enemies, but con- 
tinued them in empioyment; not only continued, 
them 

Eri'scopacy. n.f. [etifopatus, Latin.} The governfnent of 
bifhops; the government of the church eftablifhed by the 
apoftles 

They durt not conteft with the aflembly in jurifdiGion ; 

fo that there was little more than the name of ¢fi,copacy pre- 
ferved. Clarendon. 

Prelacy itfeif cannot be proved by prefcription, fince epif= 

copicy is not prefcribed by any time whatlocver. yliffe’s Par. 

Errsc PaL. adj. [from epifcopus, Latin. ] 

1. belonging to a bifhop. 

The apoftle commands Titus not only to be a pattern of 

good works himéelf, but to ufc his efi/copal authority in ex- 
q herting every rank and order of men. Rogers's Sermons. 
© 2. Vefled in a bifhop. 
The plot of difcipline fought to erect a popular authority 
of elders, and to take away epi/copal jurifdiction. Hooker. 
Epr'scepare. n.f. [epifcoratus, Latin.] A bifhoprick; the 

office and dignity of a bilhop. 
| EPISODE. »./. [ericwdy.] An incidental narrative, or di- 
grefion in a poem, feparable from the main fubjc@, yet 

rifing naturally from it. 

The poem, which we have now under our confideration, 
hath no other efifodes than fuch as naturally arite from the 
fubjedt. Addifon’s Spectator. 
_ Eptso’p1cat. } adj. [from epifode.] _ Contained in an epifode ; 
_ Episo’p3« kK. $ pertaining to an epifode. 

E:ijcaal ornaments, fuch as defcriptions and rfarrations, 
were delivered to us from the obfervations of Ariftotle. Dryd. 

I difcover the difference between the efifodick and principal 
. action, as well as the nature of epifodes. Notes cn the Ody/cy. 
j 


but advanced 


Epispa’stick. n. f. [ims and craw. | 
1. Drawing. 
_ 2. Bliftering. This is now the more frequent, though lefs pro- 
per fenfe. 
The matter ought to be folicited, by all poffible methods, to 
the lower parts, by fomentations, bathing, epi/pa/ficks, and 
*bliftering. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
EPVSTLE. n.f. [érisoan.] A letter. This word is feldom 
ufed but in poetry, or on occafions of dignity and folemnity. 
When loofe epi/il:s violate chafte eyes, 
She half confents, who filently denies. - 
Epr'storary. ad. [from ei/ile.] 
1. Relating to letters; {uitable to letters. 
2. Tranfacted by letters. 
I fhall carry on an epiffoiary correfpondence between the two 
heads. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 114. 
EPI'STLER. n. f. (from epiflle.] A tcribbler of letters. 
Epitapn. z. f: [érileDio.] An infcription upon a tomb. 
Live ftill, and write mine epitaph. Shake/peare. 
Some thy lov’d duft in Parian ftones enfhrine, ? 
Others immortal epitaphs defign ; ters 
With wit. and ftrength, that only yields to thine Smith. J 
EPITHALA'MIUM. n.f. [imi SadauG.] A nuptial fong ; 
a comp'iment upon marriage. 
I prefume to invite you to thefe facred nuptials: the 
epithalamium fung by a crowned mufe. — Sandys's Paraphrafe. 
_ The forty-fifth pfalm is an efithalamum to Chrift and the 
“church, or to the lamb and his fpoufe. ; Burnet. 
E’piruem. n.f: [ériSna.] A liquid medicament externally 
“applied. i : 
 Epithems, or cordial applications, are juftly applied unto 
the left brealt. Brow:’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. ¢ 1. 
T Cordials and epithems are alfo neceflary, to refift the putre- 
‘faGtion and ftrengthen the vitals. Wifeman’s Surge’ y. 
EPITHET. n f. [imer] 
“1. An adjective denoting any quality good or bad : as, the ver- 
“dant grove, the craggy mountain’s lofty head, 
 Taffirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of falfe, fcan- 
dalous and villainous to the author. Swift. 
2) It is uled by fome writers improperly for title, name. 
© The epithet of fhadcs belonged more properly to the dark- 
© nefs than the refrcfhment. bra fr Decay of Piety. 
- It is ufed improperly for phra/c, exprejion. 
3 - For which re A A Aes did you firlt fuffer love for me? 
< Suffer love! a good epithet : I do fuffer love indeed ; for I 
love thec againit my will. ' Shake/peare. 
EPITOME. nf. [imitoi.] Abridgment; abbreviature 5 
compendious abftraét; compendium. 
j [his is a poor e/it me of yours, 


Dryden. 
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Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 
May few like all yourtelt. Shaxe peare’s Corioimus. 
LEpitomes are help‘ul to the memory, and of good private 
ufe; but fet forth for publick monuments, accufe the in- 
duftrious writers of delivering much impertinency. Matton. 
I think it would be well, if there were a {hort and plain 
epitome made, containing the chief and moft material heads. 
Locke on Educatisn. 
Such abftracts and epitomes may be reviewed in their proper 
places. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
To Eri“romiseE. v.a. [from epitome. ] 
1. To abttraét ; to contract into a narrow fpace. 
Who did the whole world’s foul contra¢t, and drove 
Into the glafles of your eyes; ) 
So made fuch mirrours and fuch fpies, > 
That they did all to you efétomi/e. Donne. } 
2. Lefs properly, to diminifh ; to curtail. 
We have epitemi/ed many particular words, to the detriment 
of our tongue. Addifon’s Speciutor, N°. 135. 
Epiromiser. Qn. f. [from epitomife.] An abtidger; an ab- 
Eri’romist. $ itracter; a writer of epitomes. 
E’pocH. Jn. /. [&roxn.} The time at which a new compu- 
E’pocua. $ tation is begun; the time from which dates are 
numbered. 
Mofes diftinétly fets down this account, computing by cer- 
tain intervals, memorable zras and epochas, or terms of time. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. cet. 
Thefe are the practices of the world, fince the year fixty ; 


the grand epoch of falfhood, as well as debauchery, South, 
Some lazy ages, loft in fleep and eafe, 
No action leave to bufy chronicles ; 
Such whofe fupine felicity but makes 
In {tory chafms, in epochas miftakes. Dryden. 


Their feveral efochas or beginnings, as from the creation of 
the world, from the flood, trom the firft olympiad, from the 
building of Rome, or from any remarkable paflage or acci- 
dent, give us a pleafant profpeét into the hiftories of anti- 
quity and of former ages, Holder on Time. 

Time is always reckoned from fome known parts of this 
fenfible world, and from fome certain epochs marked out to us 


by the motions obferveable in it. Locke. 
Time, by neceffity compel’d, fhall go 
Through fcenes of war, and epochas of woe. Prior. 


Epo’be. n./. [tawd@.] The ftanza following the flrophe and 
antiftrophe. 

Erorr r. n. f. [éremoita..] An epick or heroick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the efopee, and that which borrows 
is of lefs dignity, becaufe it has not of its own. Dryd. Virgil. 

EruLa'TION. n. f. [epu/atio, Latin.) Banquet; feaft. 

Contented with bread and water, when he would dine with 
Jove, and pretended to epulation, he defired no other addition 
than a piece of cheefe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 17. 

Eputo'rick. n f. [érovAwsix@.] A cicatrifing medicament. 

The ulcer, incarned with common farcoticks, and the ulce- 
rations about it, were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. Wijfeman of Inflammation. 

Equasi'Lity. n f. [from equable.}] Equality to itfelf; even- 
nels; uniformity. 

For the celeftial bodies, the ¢guadility and conftancy of 
their motions argue them ordained by Wifdom. Ray. 

The ‘equability of the temperature of the air rendered the 
Afiaticks lazy. Arbuthnot on Air. 

E’QUABLE. adj. [@qualilis, Latin.] Equal to itfelf; even; 
uniform in refpect to form, motion, or temperature. 

He would have the vaft body of a planet to be as elegant 
and round as a factitious globe reprefents it; to be every where 
fmooth and equatle, and as plain as elyfian ficlds. Eentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than an equable 
motion of it, neither too fwift nor too flow ; for too quick a 
motion produceth an alkaline, and too flow an acid acri- 
mony. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E’quasy. adv. [from eguable.] Uniformly; in the fame 
tenour ; evenly; equally to itfelf. 

If bodies move eguably in concentrick circles, and the 
fquares of their periodical times be as the cubes of their dif- 
tances from the common center, their centripetal forces will 
be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. Cheyne. 

E'QUAL. adj. [equalis, Latin. ] 

1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or any other quality that 
admits comparifon ; neither greater nor lefs; neither worfe 
nor better. 

If thou be among great men, make not thyfelf egual with 
them. Lccluf. xxxii. Q. 

Equal lot 

May join us; equal joy, as equal love. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Although there were no man in the world to take notice of 
it, every triangle would contain three angles egual to two 
right angles, Hale's Origin of Alankind. 

2. Adequate to any purpofe. 

The Scots trufted not their gwn numbers, as equal to fight 
with the Englith. Clarendon, b. viii. 
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3. Even; uniform. 


He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears ; 
An equal temper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flatter’d him, and when fhe frown’d. Dryden. 
Think not of me: perhaps my egval mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. 
4. In juit proportion. 
It is not permitted me to make my commendations egual 
to your merit. Dryden's Fab, Dedication. 
§- Impartial; neutral. 
Each to his proper fortune ftand or fall ; 
Equal and unconcern’d I look on all: 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 
And both fhall draw the lots their fates decree. Dryd. Æn. 
6. Indifferent. 
They who are not difpofed to receive them, may let them 
alone, or reject them ; it is egual tø me.  Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
7. Equitable; advantageous alike to both parties. 
He fubmitted himfelf, and {ware to all egual conditions. 
2 Mac. xiii. 23. 


Smith. 


8. Upon the fame terms. . 

They made the married, orphans, widows, yca and the 

aged alfo, egual in fpoils with themfelves. 2 Muc, viii. 30. 
E’quat. n. f. [from the adje&tive.] 
1. One not inferiour or fupcriour to another. 

He is enamoured on Hero: I pray you, diffuade him from 
her; fhe is no egual for hts birth. Sh. Much Ada about Nothing. 

He would make them all equals to the citizens of Rome. 

2 Mac. ix. I5. 

Thofe who were once his equals, envy and defame him, 
becaufe they now fee him their fuperiour; and thofe who 
were once his fuperiours, becaufe they look upon him as their 
equal. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 256. 

To my dear egual, in my native land, 

My plighted vow I gave: I his receiv’d : 

Each fwore with truth; with pleafure each believ’d : 

The mutual contract was to heav’n convey’d. Prior. 

2. One of the fame age. 

I profited in the Jews religion above many my equals in 

mine own nation. Gal. i. 14. 
To E’QuaL. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make one thing or perfon equal to another. 
2. To rife to the fame ftate with another perfon. 

I know no body fo like to equal him, even at the age he 

wrote moft of them, as yourfelf. Trumbull to Pope. 
3. To be equal to. 
One whofe all not equals Edward’s moiety. Shake/peare. 
4. To recompenfe fully. 
Then fought Sichcus through the fhady grove, 
Who anfwer’d all her cares, and egual’d all her love. Dryd. 
Nor you, great queen, thefe offices repent, 
Which he will egual, and perhaps augment. Dryden’s Virg. 
To E’QuALIsE. v.a. [from egual.) 
1. To make even. 

To equalife accounts we will allow three hundred years, 

and fo long a time as we can manifeft from the Scripture. Bro. 
2. To be equal to: a fenfe not ufed. 

That would make the moved body, remaining what it is, 
in regard of its bignefs, to cgualife and fit a thing bigger than 
it is. Digby on Bodies. 

Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchlefs dame, 

That if together ye fed all one fame, 

Tt could not equalife the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. 

Eqva’titry. n. f. [from equal.] 
1. Likenefs with regard to any quantities compared. 
Equality of two domeftick powers, 
Breeds fcrupulous faction: the hated, grown to ftrength, 
Are newly grown to love. Shake/p. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
2.. The fame degree of dignity. i 
One fhall rife, 

Of proud ambition; who, not content 

With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 

Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. l. 26. 

According to this equality wherein God hath placed all 
mankind, with relation to himfelf, in all the relations between 
man and man there is a mutual dependance. Swift. 

3. Evenncfs; uniformity ; conftant tenour; equability. 

Meafurc out the lives of men, and periodically define the 
alterations of their tempers, conceive a regularity in muta- 
tions, with an equality in conftitutions, and forget that variety 
which phyficians therein difcover, Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs, 

E’QuaLty. adv. [from egral.] 
1. In the fame degrce with another perfon or thing; alike. 

To reconcile mens vicces to their fears is the aim of all the 
vatious fchemeés and projeéts of fin, and is equally intended 
by atheifm and immorality. Rogers, Sermon is. 

They are equally impatient of their condition, equally 
tempted with the wages of unrighteoufnefs, as if they wcre 
indced* poor. Rogers, Sermon 2, 

2. Evenly ; cquably ; uniformly. 
. 


Waller. 
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If the motion of the fun were as unequal as of a fhip, 
fometimes flow, and at others fwift; or, if being conftantly 
equally {wift, it yet was not circular, and produced not the 
fame appearances, it would not help us to meafuie time more 
than the motion of a comet does. + Locker 
. Impartially. 

: ? i We fhall ufe them, 

As we hall find their merits and our fafcty 

May equally determine. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Equ’anGuLar. allj. [from eguns and angulus, Latin.} Con- 
fifting of equal angles. : 

EQUANIMITY. n. f. [aguanimitas, Latin] Evennefs of mind 
neither elated nor deprefled. > 

Equa’ngMous. adj. [æquanimis, Latin.] Even; rotdejected; 
not elated. 

EQUATION. nof. [æq-are, Latin.) The invefligation of a 
mean proportion collected from the extremities of excefs and 
defect, to be applied to the whole. 

Weare to find out the extremities on both fides, and from 
and between them the middle daily motions of the fun along 
the Ecliptick ; and to frame tables of equation of natural days, 
to be applied to the mean motion by addition or fubftraction, 
as the cafe fhall require. Holder on Time. 

By an argument taken from the equations of the times of the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, it fecms that light is propagated 
in time, {pending in its paflage trom the fun’to us about feven 
minutes of time. N.wts’s Opt. 

Equation. [In algebra] Is an expreffion of the fame quan- 
tity in two difimilar terms, but of equal value; as 3 Fame 

id? 

Equation. [Inaftronomy.] The difference between the time 
marked out by the fun’s apparent motion, and the time that 
is meafured by its real or middle motion; according to which 
clocks and watches ought to be adjufted. Dia. 

EQUA’ I'OR. n.f. [aquatir, Latin.] On the earth, or equi- 
noétial in the heavens, is a great circle, whofe poles are the 
poles of the world. It divides the globe into two equal parts, 
the northern and fouthern hemifpheres. lt pafles through the 
eaft and weft points of the horizon; and at the meridian is 
raifed as much above the horizon as is the complement of the 
latitude of the place. Whcnever the fun comes to this circle, 
it makes equal days and nights all round the globe, becaufe he 
then rifes due eaft and fets due weft, which he doth at no 
other time of the year. Harris. 

By reafon of the convexity of the earth, the eye of man, 
under the equator, cannot difcover both the poles; neither 
would the eye, under the poles, difcover the fun in the 
equator, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 5. 

On the other fide the equator there is much land ftill re- 
maining undifcovered. Ray on the Creation. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 

That on the high equator ridgy rife, 

Whence many a burfting ftream auriferous plays. Thom/on. 

EQuaTo’RIAL. adj. [from equator.] Pertaining to the equator ; 
taken at “the equator. 

The planets have fpheroidical figures, and obliquities of 


their equatorial to their ecliptick planes. Cheyne. 
Eque'stRian. adj. [equefiris, Latin.]} 
1. Appearing on horfeback. 
An equefirian lady appeared upon the plains. Spedlator. 


2. Skilled in horfemanfhip. 
3. Belonging to the fecond rank in Rome. 
Eque’rry. n. f. [ecurie, Dutch.] Mafter of the horfe. 
Equicrvu’RAL. 
EQuicRu’RE. 
1. Having the legs of an equal length. 
2. Having the legs of an equal length, and longer than the 
bafe ; ifofceles. ; - 
An equicrure triangle goes upon a certain proportion of 
length and breadth. Digby on the Soul. 
We begin with Saturn, and fucceffively draw lines from 
angle to angle, until feven equicrural triangles be defcribed. 
Brawn s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 22: 
EQUIDISTANT. adj. [equui and diftans, Latin.] At the fame 
diftance. 
The fixt {tars are not all placed in the fame concave fpheri- 
cal fuperficies, and eqguidifiant from us, as they feem to be. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Equipi’sTANTLY. adu. [from cquidiflant.] At the fame 
diftance. 
The liver, though feated on the right fide, yet by the fub- 
davian divifion eguidi/lantly communicates unto cither arm. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errour:, b.iv. c 4. 
Equiro/amity. n.f. [equus and forma, Latin] Uniform 
equality. po 
No diverfity or difference, but a fimplicity of parts and 
equiformity of motion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, DINAS 
EQUILA'TERAL. adj. [aquus and latus, Latin.] Having all 
fides equal. 
Circles or fquares, or triangles cguilateral, which are all 
figures of equal lines, can differ but in greater or leffer. Bacon. 
Trifling futility appears in their twelve figns of the zo- 
2 diack 


te 
} aa. [eguus and crus, Latin.] 
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diack and their afpects : why no more afpeéls than diametri- 

cally oppofite, and fuch as make equilateral figures? Bentley. 
To EQUILIR ATE. v.a. [trom equilibrium.) Yo balance 

equally ; to keep even with equal weight on each fide. 

If the point of the knife, drawn over the load{tone, have 
in this afriQion been drawn from the equator of the load- 
ftone towards the pole, it will attract one of the extremcs of 
an equilibrated magnetick needle. 

‘The bodies of hfhes are equilibrated with 
they {wim. 


Bovle’s Experiments, 
the water in which 


Arbuthnot on Air. 
EQUILIBRATION. n. f. [from cqui'ibrate.] Equipoife; the act 
of kecping the balance even. 

The accefon of bodies upon, or feceflion thereof from the 
earth's furface, perturb not the egu:l:bration of either hemi- 
{phere. Brown's Vu'gar Errours, b.i. c. 2. 

In fo great a variety of motions, as running, leaping, and 
dancing, nature’s laws of equilibration are always obferved. 


Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 


EQ'ILI'BRIUM., n. f. [Latin.] 
1. lquipoile; equality of weight. 
2. Equality ef evidence, motives, or powers of any kind. 
‘Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover under an 
indifference whether they fhall come to pafs, or not come to 
` paks. Souths Sermons. 
Tt is in equilibria 
If deities defcend or no; 
‘Uhen let th’ affirmative prevail, 
As requilite to form my tale. Prior. 
Health confifts in the eguilitrium between thofe two powers, 
when the fluids move fo equally that they don’t prefs upon the 
folids with a greater force than they can bear. Arbuth. on Alim. 
Equixeicessary. adj. [aquus and aece/arius, Latin.] Need- 
Tul in the fame degree. 
For both to give blows and to carry, 
In fights, are equineceffa'y. Hudibras, p.i. cant. 3. 

EQUINO'CTIAL. z. ji [equus and nox, Latin.) The line that 

encompafles the world at an equal diftance from either pole, to 

which circle when the fun comes, he makes equal days and 
nights all over the globe. 

Equino'criar. adj. [from eguinox.] 

I. Pertaining to the equinox. 

Thrice th’ equinoéfial line 
He circled; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. AZi/ton’s Pa. Loft. 
Some fay the fun 
Was bid turn reins from th’ equinoctial road, 
Like diftant breadth. Mi.ton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 
2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 
3. Being near the equinoétial line; having the Properties of 
things near the equator. 
In vain they covet fhades, and Thracia’s gales, 
Pining with eguino@ial heat. Phillips. 

EQUINO'CFIALLY. adv. [from cquinsftial.] In the direction of 

the equinoctial. 
They may be refrigerated inclanaterly, or fomewhat equi- 
moétial’y; that is, towards the eaftern and weftern points. Brown. 

EQUINOX, n.f. [equus and x:x, Latin. ] 

1. Equinoxes are the precife times in which the fun enters into 

the firft point of Aries and Libra; for then, moving exactly 
under the equinoétial, he makes our days and nights equal. 
This he doth twice a year, about the 21ft of March and 23d 
of September, which therefore are called the vernal and au- 
-tumnal equinoxes, Harris. 
It arifeth not unto Biarmia, and heliacally about the au- 
tumnal equinox. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c.°t 2. 
The time when this kid was taken out of the womb was 
about the vernal equinox. Ray on the Creation. 

T was now the month in which the world tegan, 

If March beheld the firft created man ; 

And fince the vernal equinox, the fun 

[n Arics twelve degrees or more had run. 

2. Equality; even meafure. Improper. 

Do but fee his vice ; 

*Tis to his virtues a juft equinox, 

The one as long as th’ other. 

3. Equinoétial wind: a poetical ufe. 

í The palage yet was good; the wind, ’tis true, ? 
~ Was fomewhat high, but that was nothing new, ? 
No more than ùfual eguiroxes blew. Dryden. J 

FQUINU'MERANT. adj. [æquus and numerus, Latin.] Having 
the fame number ; confifting of the fame number. 

This talent of gold, though not equinumerant, nor yet equi- 
ponderant, as to any other; yet was equivalent to fome cor- 
refpondent talent in brafs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

TO RQUIP, v. a. [equipper, French. ] 

1. To furniffi for a horfeman or cavalier. 

2. To furni; to accoutre ; to drefs out. 

The country are ted aftray in following the town ; and 
_ €quipted in a ridiculous habit, when thcy fancy themfelves in 
the height of the mode. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 129. 
EQUIPAGE. n. f. [equipage, French.] 

t. Furniture for a horfemai. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare’s Othello. 


To Equi’vaLence. v.a. [from the noun. } 


2. Carriage of ftate; vehicle. 
Winged fpirits, and chariots wing'd, 
From th’ armory of God; where ftand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg’d 
Againft a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand, 
Celeftial eguipege! ` Milton's Paradife Lof, b. vii. l 203. 
3. Attendance; retinue. t 
Think what an cguipage thou haft in air, 
And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. 


) Pope. 
4. Accoutrements; furniture. 
Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to found, 
he god of war, with his fierce equipage, 
‘Thou do’ft awake, fleep never he fo found. Fairy Queen. 


I will not lend thee a penny.— 
I will retort the fum in equipage. 
Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 


E'QuIPAGED. adj. [from eguipage.] Accoutred; attended ; 
with fine habits; with fplendid retinue. 
She forth 


iflued with a goodly train 
Of {quires and ladies, equipaged well, 
_ And entertained them right fairly, as befell. 
EQUIPE’NDENCY. n., f [aguus and penden Latin.] The ad of 
hanging in equipoife; not determined either way. 

Doubtlefs the will of man, in the ftate of innocence, had 
an entire freedom, a perfect eguipendency and indifference to 
either part of the contradiction, to ftand or not to ftand. Seth, 

Equipment. n. f. [from equip. | 

1. The act of equipping or accoutering. 

2. Accoutrement; equipage. 

E'QUIPOISE. n. f. [equus, Latin, and poids, French.] Equality 
of weight ; equilibration ; equality of force. 

Jn the temperate zone of our life there are few bodies at 
fuch an eguipot/e of humours; but that the prevalency of fome 
one indifpofeth the fpirits. Glanv. Seeff c. 14. 

Equipo'trence. ».f. [quus and pollentia, Latin ] Equality 
af force or power. 

EQUIPO'LLENT. adj, [equipellens, Lat.] Having equal power 
or force ; equivalent. 

Votary refutution is made eguipollent to cuftom, even in 
matter of blood. Bacon’s Effays, Civil and Moral. 

EQUIPO'NDERANGE, )7. f. [æquus and pondus, Latin. ] Equa- 

Equipo/npERancy. § lity of weight; equipoife. Dia. 

EQUIPO'NDERANT. adj. [equus and ponderans, Latin ] Being 
of the fame weight. 

Their lungs may ferve to render their bodies eguiponderant 
to the water. Ray on the Creation. 

A column of air, of any given diameter, is eguiponderant 
to a column of quickfilver of between twenty-nine and thirty 
inches height. Locke. 

To Equipo'NDERATE. v.n. [equus and pondero, Latin.] To 
weigh equal to any thing. 

The heavinefs of any weight doth increafe proportionably to 
its diftance from the center : thus one pound A at D, will equi- 
ponderate unto two pounds at B, if the diftance A D is double 
unto A B. Wilkins's Mathen. Magick. 

Equipo'npious. adj. [eguus and pondus, Lat.] Equilibrated; 
equal on either part. 

The Scepticks affected an indifferent equipondious neutrality, 
as the only means to their ataraxia. Glanv. Scepf, c. 27. 

E’QUITABLE. adj. [equitable, French. ] 
1. Juft; due to juftice. 
It feems but equitable to give the artifts leave to name them 
as they pleafe. Boy.e's Scept. Chym. 
2. Loving juftice; candid; impartial. 
E’quirasry. adv. [from equitable] Juftly; impartially. 
E'QUITY. n. /. [equite, French; æguitas, Latin. } 
1. Juftice; right; honefty. 
Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land.  Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Chriftianity fecures both the private interefts of men and 
the publick peace, enforcing all juftice and equity.  Tillotfon. 

2. Impartiality. 
Liking their own fomewhat better than other mens, even 
becaufe they are their own, they muft in equity allow us to be 
like unto them in this afe&tion. Hooker, b.iv. f. 13. 
3- [In law.] The rules of decifion obferved by the court of 

Chancery. 
EQUIVALENCE, ) n. f. [equus and valeo, Latin.] Equality of 
Equr'vALeNcy. § power or worth, 

Mutt the fervant of God be affured that which he nightly 
prays for fhall be granted? Yes, either formally or by way of 
equivalence, either that or fomething better. Hamm. Praé?. Cat. 

That there is any equivalence or parity of worth betwixt 
the good we do to our brother, and the good we hope for 
from God, all good Proteftants do deny. Smalridge. 

Civil caufes are equivalent unto criminal caufes, and of as 
great importance ; but that this cgu:valency only refpects the 
careful and diligent admiffion of proofs.  Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


‘Lo equiponde- 


Fairy Q ucen. 


rate; to be equal to. f 
Whether the tranfgrefion of Eve feducing did not exceed 
Adam feduced, or whether the refiftibility of bis reafon did 


not 


E QU 


not equivalence the facility of her feduction, we {hall refer to 
{choolmen. Brown s Vulgar Erroursy b.i. c.i. 
EQUIVALENT. adj. [equus and valens, Latin.] 
1, Equal in value. 
Things 

Well nigh equivalent, and neighb’ring value, 

By lot are parted; but the value, high heav’n, thy fhare, 

In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 

Flings up the adverfe fcale, and fhuns proportion. Pricr. 

2. Equal in value, or in any excellence. 
No fair to thine 

Equivalent, or fecond ! which compell’d 

Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 

And gaze, and worfhip thee. Milton’s Paradife Loft, L. ix. 

3. Equal in force or power. 
The dread of [frael’s foes, who, with a ftrength 

Equivalent to angels, walk’d their ftreets, 

None offering fight. Milton's Agonifies, l. 342. 

4. OFf the fame cogency or weight. 

The confideration of publick utility is, by very good ad- 
vice, judged at the leaft equivalent with the eafier kind of 
neceffity. Hooker, b.v. f-9: 

5. Of the fame import or meaning. 

The ufe of the word minifter is brought down to the literal 
fignification of it, a fervant; for now to ferve and to minifter, 
fervile and minifterial, are terms equivalent. South's Sermons. 

EQUIVALENT. n.f. A thing of the fame weight, dignity, or 
value. 
The flave without a ranfom fhall be fent; 

It refts for you to make th’ equivalent. Dryden's Homer. 

Fancy a regular obedience to one law will be a full eguzva- 
lent for their breach of another. Rogers, Sermon 13. 

Equi‘vocat. adj. [quivocus, Latin.] 
1. Of doubtful fignification ; meaning different things; ftand- 
ing for different notions. 
Thefe fentences to fugar, or to gall, 

Being ftrong on both fides, are equivocal.  Shake/p. Othello. 

Words of different fignifications, taken in general, are of 
an equivocal fenfe; but being confidered with all their particu- 
lar circumftances, they have their fenfe reftrained. Stillingfleet. 

The greater number of thofe who held this were mifguided 
by equivocal terms. Swift. 

2, Uncertain; doubtful ; happening different ways. 

Equivocal generation is the production of plants without feed, 
or of infeéls or animals without parents in the natural way of 
coition between male and female; which is now believed never 
to happen, but that all bodies are univocally produced. Harr. 

My affirmation is, that there is no fuch thing as equivocal or 
{pontaneous generation ; but that all animals are generated by 
animal parents of the fame fpecies with themfelves. Ray. 

Thofe half-learn’d witlings, num)rous in our ifle 

As half-form’d infects on the banks of Nile; 

Unfinifh’d things, one knows not what to call, 

Their generation’s fo equivecal. Popes Effay on Criticifm. 

Equi’vocaL. n.f. Ambiguity ; word of doubtful meaning. 

Shall two or three wretched egxivocals have the force to 

corrupt us. Dennis. 
Equi‘vocaLty. adv. [from equivocal. ] 
1. Ambiguoufly; in a doubtful or double fenfe. 

Words ab{trafted from their proper fenfe and fignification, 

lofe the nature of words, and are only equivocally fo called. South. 
2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by equivocal generation; by 
generation out of the ftated order. 

No infect or animal did ever proceed e7uivocally from putre- 
faGtion, unlefs in miraculous cafes; as in Egypt by the Divine 
judgments. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Equr'vocainess. n.f. [from equivacal.] Ambiguity; double 
meaning 

Diftinguith the equivocalne/s or latitude of the word, and 
then point out that determinate part which is the ground of 
my demonftration. Norris. 

To Equivocate. v. n. [æquivocatio, Latin.] To ufe words 
of double meaning ; to ufe ambiguous expreffions; to mean 
one thing and exprefs another. 

Not only Jefuits can equivocate. Dryden's Hind and Panth. 
My foul difdain’d a promife ; 

But yct your falfe equivocating tongue, 

Your looks, your eyes, your ev’ry motion promis’d : 

But you are ripe in frauds, and learn’d in falfhoods. Smith. 

Equivoca‘rion. n. f. [ aquivoatio, Latin.) Ambiguity of 
fpecch ; double meaning. 

Reproof is eafily mifapplicd, and, through equivocation, 
wrefted. Hooker, b. ii. f. 8. 

T pull in refolution, and begin 

To doubt the eguivocation of the fiend, 

‘Uhat lies like truth. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

Equrvoca‘ror. n. f. [from equivocate.) One who ufes ambi- 
guous language; one who ules mental refervation. 

‘Here’s an ejuivocater, that could fwear in both the fcales 
again{t cither fcale; who committed treafon, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 


ERE 


Er, a fyllable in the middle of names or places, comes by con- 
traction from the Saxon para, dwellers. Gihjon's Camden. 
E/na. n. f. (era, Latin.) ‘The account of time from any par- 
ticular date or epoch. 
Frem the bleffings they beftow 
Our times are dated, and our eras move: 
They govern, and enlighten all below, 

As thou do’ft all above. © Prim. 

ERADIA’'TION. n. f. [e and radius, Latin.] Emiffion of ra- 
diance. ' 

God gives me a heart humbly to converfe with him, from 
whom alone are all the radiations of truc majefty. A. Chartes. 

To ERADICATE. v.a. [eradics, Latin ] 

1. To pull up by the roct. ; 

He fuffercth the poifon of Nubia to be gathered, and Aconite 
to be eradicated, yet this not to be moved. Brown's Fug. Err. 

2. To completely deftroy ; to end; to cut oft. J 

If a gouty perfon can bring him{clf entirely to a milk dict, 
he may fo change the whole juices of his bedy as to eradicate 
the diftemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

If vice cannot wholly be eradicated, it ought at leait to be 
confined to particular objects. Swifts Examiner, N°. 27. 

Erapica’Tion. n.f. [from erad:cate.} a 

1, The aét of tearing up by the root; deftruction ; excifron. 

2. The ftate of being torn up by the roots. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a fhriek upon cera- 
dication, which is falfe below confutaticn. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Era‘picative. adj. [from eradicate. | “Ihat which cures 
radically ; that which drives quite away. 

To ERA'SE. v. a. |rafer, French.] To deftroy ; to exfcind ; 
to expunge; to rub out. 

The heads of birds, for the moft part, are given erafed ; 
that is, plucked off. Peacham on Elazoning. 

ERA'SEMENT. n.f. [from erafe.] 

1. DeftruGion; devaftation. 

2. Expunétion ; abolition. 

Ere. adv. (æn, Saxon; air, Gothick ; eer, Dutch. T his word 
is fometimes vitioufly written e'er, as if from ever. It is like- 
wife written cr befure ever, on and zp in Saxon being indif- 
criminately written. Mr. Lye. ] 

1. Before; fooner than. f 

Ere he would have hang’d a man for the getting a hundred 
baftards, he would have paid for the nurfing a thoufand. Shak. 

The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came 
to the bottom of the den. Daniel. 

Juft trial, ere I merit 

My exaltation without change or end. Mit. Par. Regain d. 
‘The mountain trees in diftant profpect pleafe, 

Ere yet the pine defcended to the feas ; 

Ere fails were fpread new oceans to explore. Dryden's Ovid, 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow’d ere the wonted feafon. Drydens Ail for Live. 
The birds fhall ceafe to tune their ev’ning fong, 

The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 

And ftreams to murmur, ere I ceafe to love. Pope's Autumn, 

ERELO'NG. adv. [from ere and hng.] Before a long time had 
elapfed. Nee longui tempus. 

The wild horfe having enmity with the ftag, came toa 
man to defire aid, who mounted upon his back, and, follow- 
ing the ftag, erelong flew him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

‘The anger already began to paint revenge in many colours, 
erelong he had not only gotten pity but pardon. Sidney. 

Nothing is lafting that is feigned: it will have another face 
than it had erelong. Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcovertes. 

They fwim in joy, 
Ere'ong to fwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears muft weep. Aizlt. P. Loft. 
I faw two ftock-doves billing, and erelong 

Will take the neft. Dryden's Virgil, Paf. 3: 

It pleafes me to think, that I who know fo {mall a portion 
of the works of the Creator, and with flow and paintul iteps 
creep up and down on the furface of this globe, fhall erelong 
fhoot away with the fwiftnefs of imagination, and trace the 
{prings of nature’s opcrations. Sjeator, N". 635+ 

ERENo’w. adu. [from ere and now.) Before this time. 

Ah, gentle foldiers, fome fhort time allow ; 

My father has repented him erenow. Lryd. Cong. of Granad. 

Had the world eternally been, fcience had been brought to 
perfection long erenow. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

ErewHt'Le. 2 adv. [from ere and while.] Some time ago; 

EREWHILES. § bcfore a little while. 

I am as fair now as I was erewhile : 
Since night you lov'd me, yet fince night you left me. Shae. 
We fit down to our meals, fufpect not the intrufion of armed 
uninvited guefts, who erewhiles, we know, were wont to fur- 
prife us. Decay of Picty. 

To ERE'CT. v.a. [ereéus, Latin. ] 

1. To raife in a ftrait line; to place perpendicularly to the 
horizon. 

2. To ErrcT a Perpendicular. To crofs one line by another at 
right angles. 

2. To 


4. The a& of raifing, or 


“Erge. n.f. [tarz Saxon. ] 


E Row 


3 Toraife; to build. 


Happier walls expect, 

Which, wand'ring long, at laft thou fhalt ered?. Dryd. Virg. 

There are many monuments ere€ted to bencfactors to the 
republick. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
To cftablifh anew ; to fettle. 

Great difference there is between their proceedings, who 
yref? anew commonwealth which is to have neither regiment 
nor religion the fame that was, and theirs who only reform a 
decayed eftate. Mi : Hooker, b. v. f. 17. 

He fuffers feventy-two diftinét nations to be erečed out of 
the firt monarchy, under diftinct governours. Raleigh. 


5. To elevate; to exalt. 


J, who am a party, am not to eres? myfelf into a judge. 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
I am far from pretending infallibility: that would be to 
erea myfelf into an apoftle. Locke on St. Paul’s Epifiles. 
6. To raife confequences from premifes. 
Men being too hafty to ereé? to themfelves general notions 
and ill-grounded theories, find themfelves deceived in their 
ftock of knowledge. ; ) Locke: 
Malebranche ereé?s this propofition, of feeing all things in 
God, upon their ruin. Locke. 
5, To animate; not to deprefs; to encourage. 
: Why fhould not hope _ 
As much ered? our thoughts, as fear deject them: Denham. 
To Ere’ct. v. n. To rife upright. 
3 ‘The trefoil againft rain fwelleth in the ftalk, api fo fandy 
h more upright; for by wet ftalks do erećł, and leaves bow 
Fen. a 4 Bacon's Natural Hiffory, N°. 827. 
Ere‘cr. adj. (ereétus, Latin. ] 
. Upright ; not leaning; not prone. 
; Birds, far from pronenefs, are almoft erect 3 advancing the 
head and breaft in progreffion, only prone in volitation. Brown. 
Bafil tells us, that the ferpent went ered? like man. Brown. 
2. Directed upwards. 
Vain were vows, “is 
And plaints, and fuppliant hands, to heav’n ereé?. Phillips. 
3. Bold; confident ; unfhaken. 
Let no vain fear thy gen’rous ardour tame ; 
But ftand ereé?, and found as loud as fame. 
. Vigorous; not deprefled. j - ce: 
That vigilant and ered? attention of mind, which in prayer 
is very neceflary, is wafted or dulled. Hooker, b.v. J. 33> 
= RE ;, n. f. [from ereé?.} 
Meter ar has ftate of being raifed upward. 
We are to confider only the ereé?ion of the hills above the 
ordinary land. Brerewood on Languages. 
2. The act of building or raifing edifices. 
The firft thing which moveth them thus to caft up their 
oifon, are certain folemnities ufual at the firft erection of 
Bh liches. Hooker, b. v. f. 12. 
Pillars were fet up above one thoufand four hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the flood; counting Seth to be an hun- 
dred years old at the ereclion of them. Raleigh s Hiftory. 


Granville. 


` 3. Eftablifhment ; fettlement. 


It muft needs have a peculiar influence upon the ereltion, 
countinuance, and diffolution of every fociety. South's Serm. 
. Elevation ; exaltation of fentiments. 
$ SHa peerlefs height my mind to high ereton draws up. Sidn. 
Ere'cTNESS. %1. f. [from ereét.) Uprightnefs of pofture or 
form. : 
Baye take erefinefs ftriétly as Galen defined it: they only, 
fayeth he, have an erect figure, whofe fpine and thighbone 
are carried on right lines. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. ¢. 1. 
EREMITE. n.f- [eremita, Latin; tonuG.] One who lives 
in a wildernefs; one who lives in folitude;*an hermit; a 
folitary. r m 
`i ite findeth a fifth commodity not infe- 
r i fe four. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
And many more too long, 
} idi friars 
Embryoes and idiots, eremutes and friars, 
White, black, and greys with all their trumpery. “ee 
EREMI'TICAL. adj. [from eremite. ] Religioufly folitary ; lead- 
ing the life of an hermit. day 
athe kave multitudes of religious orders, eremitical and 
bitical Sitlling ficet. 
hi j . . . 
EER Tión. n. f. [erepto, Latin.] A creeping forth. Bail, 
ERE PTION n. f. [erepti Latin] A fnatching or taking a 
ya ie iis 
a A fort of ftub, like a piece of foft horn, 
a the bignefs of a chefnut, which is placedegenine aig 
tern joi i nly hid under the tu 
below the paftern joint, and is commo yee 
of the fetlock. Farrier’s Di 
Eri'nco. n. f. Sea-holly, 
Eri'sticaur. adj. [ Foss. J 
“containing controveriics. 


rior to any of thefe 


a plant. 7 
Contreverfial; relating to ¢ifpute ; 


Idle; lazy 3 flothful. An old 


word. 
For men therein fhould hem delite; 


And of that dede be not erée, 


haucer. 
But oft fithcs haunt that werke. C 
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E'RMELIN. nf. [diminutive, of ermin; armin, French.] An 
ermine. See ERMINE. 
Silver fkins, 
Paffing the hate {pot ermelins, Sidnes, b. ii. 
ERMINE. n.f. [hermine, French, from armenius, Latin.] An 
animal that is found in cold countries, and which very nearly 
refembles a weafle in {Lape ; having a white pile, and the tip 
of the tail black, and furnifhing a choice and valuable fur. 
‘The fellmongers and furriers put upon it little bits of Lom- 
bardy lambfkin, which is noted for its fhining black colour, 
the better to fet off the whitenefs of the ermine. Trevoux. 

Ermine is the fur of a little beaft, about the bignefs of a 
weatcl, called Mus Armenius; for they are found in Ar- 
menla. ' Peacham on Blazoning. 

A lady’s honour muft be touch’d ; 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a foil. Dryden. 
Fair ermines, {potlefs as the fnows they prefs.  Thom/on. 
E’RMINED. adj. [from ermine.] Cloathed with ermine: 
Arcadia’s countefs, here in ermin’d pride, 

Is there Pafto1a by a fountain fide. Pope’s Epi/iles. 
E’/RNE. ? Do immediately flow from the Saxon enn, eapn, a 
E’Ron. $ cottage, or place of retirement. Gibfon's Camden. 
To ERO'DE. v. a. [erodo, Latin.] To canker, or eat away 5 

to corrode. 

It hath been anciently received, that the fea-hare hath an- 
tipathy with the lungs, if it cometh near the body, and 
erodeth them. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 983. 

The blood, being too fharp or thin, erodes the veflel. Fife: 
Eroca’Tion. n. f. [crogatio, Latin.) The act of giving or 

beftowing ; diftribution. 
Ero’sion. n. f. [erofio, Latin.] 
1. The act of eating away. 
2. The ftate of being eaten away; canker ; corrofion. 

As fea-falt is a fharp folid body, when taken in too great 
quantities, in a conftant diet of falt meat, it breaks the vef- 
fels, produceth ero/ions of the folid parts, and all the fymptoms 
of the fea-fcurvy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ERR. v.n. [erro, Latin.] 
3. To wander; to ramble. 
A ftorm of {trokes, well meant, with fury flies, 
And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. Dryden’s Virg. 
The rains arife, and fires their warmth difpenfe ; 

And fix’d and erring ftars difpofe'their influence. Dryd. Firg. 
2. To mifs the right way ; to ftray. 

We have erred and ftrayed like loft fheep. Common Prayer. 
3. To deviate from any purpofe. : 

But errs not nature from this gracious end, 

From burning funs when livid deaths defcend. Pepe's Effays. 
4. To commit errours; to miftake. 

It is a judgment maim’d and moft imperfect, 

That will confefs perfection fo could err, 

Againft all rules of nature. Shake/peare’s Othella. 

Do they not err that devife evil ? Prou. xiv. 22. 

Poffibly the man may err in his judgment of circumftances, 
and therefore let him fear; but becaufe it is not certain he is 
miftaken, let him not defpair. Taylor's Rule of iiving holy. 

Nor has it only been the heat of erring perfons that has been 
thus mifchievous, but fometimes men of right judgments have 
too much contributed to the breach. Decay of Piety. 

The mufes’ friend, unto himfelf fevere, 

With filent pity looks on all that err. Waller. 

He who from the reflected image of the fun in water would 
conclude of light and heat, could not err more grofty: Cheyne. 

E/RRAND. n. f. [ænen5, Saxon; arend, Danifh.] A mefiage, 
fomething to be told or done by a meflenger; a mandate; a 
commiffions It is generally ufed now only in familiar lan- 
guage. 

Servants being commanded to go, fhall ftand ftill, ’till thev 
have their errand warranted unto them. Moker, b. ii. for 

But haft thou done thy errand to Baptifta ? 

—I told him that your father was in Venice. Shate/peare. 

A quean! have I not forbid her my houie? She comes cf 
errands, does fhe ? Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

When he came, behold the captains of the holt were fitting, 
and he faid, I have an errand to thee, O captain, 2 Kings ix. 5. 

From them I go 
This uncouth errand fole. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
His eyes, 

That run through all the heav’ns, or down to th’ carth, 

Bear his fwift errands, over moift and dry, 

O'er fea and land. = Milton's Paradije Loft, b. iii. 1. 652. 

Well thou do’ft to hide from common fight 

Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light ; 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame, 

Tripping from fea, on fuch an errand came. Dryd. Homer. 
E'RRABLE. adj. [fromerr.] Liable toetr; liable to miftake. 

“RRABLENESS. n.f. [from erratle.] Liablenefs to error; 
liablenefs to miftake. 

We may infer, from the errablene/s of our Nature, the 
reafonablencfs of compiffion to the feduced. Decuy of Piety. 

Erra’nr. adj. [errans, Latin; errant, French. ] 

1. Wandering ; roving; rambling. Particularly applied to 
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ERR 
an order of knights much celebrated in romances, who roved 
about the world in fearch of adventures. 

There are juft feven planets, or errant ftars, in the lower 
orbs of heaven; but it is now demonftrable unto fenfe, that 
therc are many more. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b, ive c. 12+ 

Chief of domeftick knights and errant, 
Either for chartel or for warrant. Hudibras. 
2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See ARRANT. 
Any way, fo thou wilt do it, good impertinence : 
Thy company, if I flept not very well 
A-nights, would make me an errant fool with queftions. 
Fohnfon’s Catiline. 
E’RRANTRY. n.f. [from errant ] 
i. An errant ftate; the condition of a wandcrer. 
After a fhort {pace of errantry upon the feas, he got fafe 
back to Dunkirk. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 36. 
2. The employnient of a knight errant. 
Erra’ta. n.f. [Latin.] The faults of the printer inferted in 
the beginning or end of the book. 

If he meet with faults, befides thofe that the errata take 
notice of, he will confider the weaknefs of the author’s 
eycs. Boyle. 

Erra’tick. adj. [erraticus, Latin.] 
1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no certain order; holding 
no eftablifhed courfe. 
The earth, and each erratick world, 
Around the fun their proper eenter whirl’d, 
Compofe but one extended vaft machine. Blackm. Creation. 
Through the vaft waves the dreadful wonders move, 

Hence nam’d erratick. Popes Odyffey, b. xii. 1.75. 
3. Irregular; changeable. 

They are incommoded with a flimy mattery cough, ftink 
of breath, and an erratick fever. Harvey on Canfumptions. 

Erra‘TICALLy. adv. [from erratical or erratick.] Without 
rule ; without any eftablifhed method or order. 

They come not forth in generations erratical, or different 
from each other; but in fpecifical and regular fhapes. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 
E'RRHINE. n.f. [éppsva.] Snuffed up the nofe; occafioning 
{neezing. 

We fee fage or betony bruifed, fneezing powder, and 
other powders or liquors, which the phyficians call errhines, 
put into the nofe to draw phlegm and water from the head. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 38. 
Erro’/neous. adj. [from erro, Latin.] 
x. Wandering; unfettled. 
- They roam 

Erroneous and difconfolate, themfelves 

Accufing, and thcir chiefs improvident 

Of military chance. Phillips. 

This circle, by being placed here, ftopped much of the 
erroneous light, which otherwife would have difturbed the 
vifion. Newton’s Opt. 

Unblam’d abundance crown’d the royal board, 

What time this done rever’d her prudent lord ; 

Who now, fo heav’n decrees, is doom’d to mourn, 

Bitter conftraint ! erroneous and forlorn. Pope's Odyffey, b.i. 

2. Irregular ; wandering from the right road. 

If the veffels, inftead of breaking, yield, it fubjeéts the per- 
fon to all the inconveniencies of erroneous circulation ; that is, 
when the blood ftrays into the veflels deftined to carry ferum 
or lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Miftaking ; mifled by errour. 

Thou art far from deftroying the innocent with the guilty, 
and the erroneous with the malicious. King Charles. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
fcienee. South’s Sermons. 

4. Miftaken ; not conformable to truth. 

Their whole counfel is in this point utterly condemned, as 
having cither proceeded from the blindnefs of thofe times, or 
from negligence, or from defire of honour and glory, or from 
an erroneous opinion that fuch things might be for a while. 

Hooker, b. iv. f. 14. 

A wonderful erroneous obfervation that walketh about, is 
commonly received, contrary to all the true account of time 
and experience. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

‘The phenomena of light have been hitherto explained by 
fuppoling that they arife from new modifications of the rays, 
which is an erron@us fuppofition. Newton’s Opt. 

Erro’neousty. adv. [from erroneous.) By miftake; not 
rightly. 

The minds of men are errone:u/ly perfuaded, that it is the 
will of God to have thofe things done which they fancy. Hod. 

I could not difcover the lenity and favour of this fentence; 
but conceived it, perhaps erronconfli, rathcr to be rigorous 
than gentle. Gulliver's Travels, 

Erro’xneousness. n. f. [from erroneous.) Phyfical falfchood; 
inconformity to truth. 

The phenomena may be explained by his hypothefis, 
whereof he demonftrates the truth, together with the erro- 
Moines of ours, Boyles Spring of the Air. 
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ERROUR. z. f. [error Latin,] 
1. Miftake; involuntary deviation from truth. 
Errcur is a miftake of our judgment giving affent. to that 
which is not true. Locke. 
Oh, hateful errour, melancholy’s child! 
Why do’ft thou fhew to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not? Shake/peare's Ful. Cefar. 
2. A blunder; an aét or affertion in which a miftake is com- 
mitted. 
In religion, 
What damned errour, but fome fober brow i 
Will blefs it. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Fenice. 
He look’d like nature’s errour, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece defign’d, 
But made for two, and by miftake in one were join’d. Dryds 
3. Roving excurfion ; irregular courfe. 
What brought you living to the Stygian ftate? 
Driv’n by the winds and errours of the fea, 
Or did you heav’n’s fuperiour doom obey? 
4. [In theology.] Sin. 
Blood he offered for himfelf, and for the errours of the 
people. Hebe ix. 7s 
5. [ In law, more efpecially in our common law.] An 
errour in pleading, or in the procefs; and the writ, which 
is brought for :emedy of this overfight, is called a writ of 
errour, which lies to redrefs falfe judgment given in any court 
of record. Cowel, 
Erst. adv. (erf, German; zpyza, Saxon.] 
r. Firft. 


Drydens Æn. 


Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreftalled place at er/?, 
For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. Spen/: Fai. Queen. 
2. At firft; in the beginning. 
Fame that her high worth to raife, 
Seem’d erft fo lavifh and profufe, 
We may juftly now accufe 


Of detraGlion from her praife. Milton. 
3. Once; when time was. 
He taught us er/? the heifer’s tail to view. Gay. 
The future few or more, howe’er they be, 
Were deftin’d er//, nor can by fate’s decree 
Be now cut off. Prior. 


4. Formerly; long ago. 
5. Before; till then; till now. 
As fignal now in low dejected ftate, 
As erfi in higheft, behold him. Milton’s Agonifies, 1. 338. 
Opener mine eyes, 

Dim erft; dilated fpirits, ampler heart. Miltons Par. Loft. 

The Rhodians, who er/? thought themfelves at great quiet, 
were now overtaken with a fudden and unexpected mifchief. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Erupe’scence. 2 n.f. [erubefcentia, Latin.] The a&t of grow- 
Eruse’scency. ) ing red; rednefs. 
Erupescent. adj. [erubefcens, Latin] Reddifh; fomewhat 
red ; inclining to rednefs. 
To ERU’CT. v.a. [eruéio, Latin.] To belch; to break wind 
from the ftomach. 
Eructa‘tion, x. j: [from erué.] 
1. The act of belching. 
2. Belch; the matter vented from the ftomach. 

The figns of the fundtions of the ftomach being depraved, 
are eruéiations, either with the tafte of the aliment, acid, in- 
edorous, or fetid. ` Arbuthnot. 

3. Any fudden burft of wind or matter. 
Thermæ, are hot fprings, or fiery erućtations; fuch as burit 
forth of the earth during earthquakes. ZFoodward’s Nat. Hi/?. 
Erupr'rion. n.f. [eruditio, Latin. ]) Learning; knowledge 
obtained by ftudy and inftruétion, 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature ; 

Thrice fam’d beyond all erudition. Shakeffeare. 

The earl was of good erudition, having been placed at ftudy 
in Cambridge very young. Uh otton. 

To your experience in ftate affairs you have alfo joined no 
vulgar erudition, which all your modefty is not able to con- 
ceal; for to underftand critically the delicacies of Horace, is 
a height to which few of our noblemen have arrived. Dryden. 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their univerfity erudition, | 
are apt to fill their fermons with philofophical terms and no- 
tions, metaphyfical. Swift. 

Erv'Ginous. adj. [xruginofus, Latin.] Partaking of the fub- 
ftance and nature of copper. 

Agues depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, or 
upon an aduft ftibial or eruginous fulphur. Harvey cn Conjumpt. 

Copperas is a rough and acrimonious kind of falt, drawn 
out of ferreous and eruginous earths, partaking chiefly of iron 
and copper; the blue of’ copper, the green of iron. Browne. 

Ery’/ption. n.f: [eruptio, Latin.] 
1. The aét of breaking or burfting forth from any confinement. 

In part of Media there are eruptions of flames out of 
plains. Bacons Natural Hiftory, N”. 361. 

Finding themfelves pent in by the exterior carth, they 
prefed with violence againft that arch, to makc it yield and 
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give way to their dilatation and erugticn. 
2. Burt; emiflion. 

Upon a fignal given the eruption began; fire and fmoak, 
mixed with feveral unufual prodigies and figures, made thcir 
appearance. Addifon's Guardian, N° 103. 

3. Sudden excurfion of an hoftile kind. 
Thither, if but to pry, fhall be perhaps 

Our firft eruption, thither or elfewhere ; 

For this infernal pit fhall never hold 

Celcftial {pirits in bondage. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. i. 

Such command we had, 

To fce that none thence iflu’d forth a fpy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 

Left he, incens’d at fuch eruption bold, 

Deitruction with creation might have mix’d. Milt. P. Lofh 

_ Violent exclamation. 

It did not run out in voice or indecent eruptions, but filled 

the foul, as God does the univerfe, filently and without noife. 
South s Sermons. 


Burnet’s Theory, 


5. Efflorefcence ; piftules. 
Difeafed nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In ftrange eruptions. Shake/peare's Henry IV. p. i. 

An eruption of humours, in any part, is not cured merely 
by outward applications, but by alterative medicines. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 6. 
Unripe fruits are apt to occafion foul eruptions on the 
fkin. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
ERUPTIVE. adj. feruptus, Latin.] Burfting forth. 
Tis littening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance 
Appears far fouth eruptive through the cloud, 
Erysi’Pevas. n.f. [ecvoireras.] 

An ery/ipelas is generated by ahot ferum in the blood, and 
affeéts the fuperficie, of the fkin with a, fhiniag pale red, or 
citron colour, without pulfation or circumfcribed tumour, 
fpreading from one place to another. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ESCALADE. n. jJ. [French.] The act of fcaling the walls 
of a fortification. 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, and other 
utenfils, which were made ufe of in their famous efcalad. Add. 

E’scatop. x. f. A fhellfith, whofe fhell is regularly in- 
dented. 

The fhells of thofe cockles, e/calops, and periwinkles, which 
have greater gravity, were enclofed in the ftrata of ftone. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
To ESCA'PE. v.a. [echaper, French.] 
1. To obtain exemption from ; to obtain fecurity from; to fly; 
to avoid, 

Since we cannot efcape the purfuit of paffions, and per- 
plexity of thoughts, there is no way left but to endeavour all 
we can either to fubdue or divert them. Temple. 

Had David died fooner, how much trouble had he e/caped, 
which by living he endured in the rebellion of his fon. /Vake. 

2. To pafs unobferved. 

Men are blinded with ignorance and errour: many things 

may eftape them, and in many things they may, be deceived. 
Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 
’Tis ftill the fame, although their airy fhape 

All but a quick poctick fight e/cape. Denham. 

The reader finds out thofe beauties of propriety in thought 
and writing, which e/cafed him in the tumult and hurry of 
reprefenting. Pryden’s Don Sebaftian, Pref. 

To Esca’pe. v.a To fly; to get out of danger. 

Benhadad, the king of Syria, e/caped on horfe. Chronicles. 

They ¢fcaped all fate to land. Atis xxvii. 44. 

The finner fhall not ¢/cape with his fpoil, and the patience 
of the godly fhall not be fruftrated. Eceluf. xvi. 13. 

Efcape tor thy life; look not behind thee, neither ftay thou 
in all the plain: e/cape to the mountain, left thou be con- 
fumed. Gen. xix. 17. 

Whofo pleafeth God hall e/cape from her, but the finner 
thall be taken by her. Eccl. vii. 26. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him; otherwife 
he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and fo 
efcape. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To convince us that there was no way to ¢/cape by climb- 
ing up to the muuntains, he aflures us that the higheft were 
al] covered. Woodward’s Natural Hiftory: 

{Laws are not exccuted, men of virtue are difgraced, and 

-murderers e/cape. Watts’s Logick. 
Esca’re. x. j. (from the verb. } 
1. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 

l would haften my ¢/cape from the windy ftorm and tem- 
peft. aye iver? 

He enjoyed ncither his ¢/cape nor his honour long; for he 
was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 
_ Men of virtue have had extraordinary e/capes out of fuch 
dangers as have enclofed them, and which have feemed in- 
evitable. Addif:n’s Guardian, N°. 117. 

2, Excurfion ; fally. 
We made an efcape, not fo much to feek our own, 
As to be inttruments of your fafety. Denbharn's Sophy. 


Thomfon. 
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3; [In law.] Violent or privy evaficn out of fome lawfui re- 
ftraint. Kor example, if the Merit, upon a capias directed 
unto him, takes a perfon, and endeavours to carry him to 
gaol, and he in the way, cither by violence or by flight; breaks 
from him, this is called an efcape. C: zwei. 

4. Excufe; fubterfuge; evafion. 

St. Paul himfelf did not defpife to remember whatfoever hé 
found agreeable to the word of God among the heathen, that 
he might take trom them all e/mpe by way of ignorance, Ra/. 

5. Sally; flight; irregularity. 

Thoufand apes of wit, 

Make thee the father of their idle dreams; 

And rack thce in their fancies. Shate/p. Adeaf. for Meafure. 
Loofe ’/capes of love. Milton. 

6. Overfight; miftake. 

«In tranfcribing there would be lefs care taken, as the lan- 
guage was lefs underftood, and fo the efcapes lefs fubjc& to 
obfervation. Brerewood on Languages. 

Esca‘aGaToire. n. f. [French.] A nurfery of fnails. 

At the Capuchires I faw efcargatoires, which I took the more 
notice of, becaufe I do not remember to have met with any 
thing of the famekind in othercountries. It is a fquare place 
boarded in, and filled with a vaft quantity of large fnails that 
are efteemed excellent food, when they are well drefled. Add. 

EscHaLro'r. n.f. [French.] Pronounced /hallot. 

Efchalots are now from France become an Englifh plant, 
being increafed and managed after the fame manner as garlick ; 
only they are to be fet earlier, becaufe they tpring fooner, and 
taken up as foon as the leaves begin to wither, left cither they 
rot there, or the Winter kills them. They give a fine relith 
to moft fauces, and the breath of thofe that eat them is not 
offenfive to others. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

E’SCHAR. 2. fi [éoxaga.] A hard cruft or fcar made by 
hot applications. 

When iffues are made, or bones expofed, the ¢/char fhould 
be cut out immediately. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Escua’rorick. adj. [from éefchar.] Cauftick; having the 
power to fear or burn the flefh. 

An efchar was made by the catharetick, which we thruft off, 
and continued the ufe of efcharoticks. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Efcaroticks applied of afh-afhes, or bliftering plaifter. Ficyer. 

ESCHE’AT. n. /. [from the French efchevir.] Any lands, or 
other profits, that fall to a lord within his manor by forfeiture, 
or the death of his tenant, dying without heir general or efpe- 
cial, /cheat is alfo ufed fometimes for the place in which the 
king, or other lord, has efcheats of his tenants. ‘Thirdly, 
efcheat is ufed for a writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
eftate of fee-fimple in any lands or tenements holden of a 
fuperiour lord, dics feifed, without heir general or efpecial ; 
for, in this cafe, the lord brings this writ againft him that pof- 
feffes the lands after the death of his tenant, and fhall thereby 
recover them. Cowell. 

If the king’s ordinary courts of juftice do not extend to 
protect the people, if he have no certain revenue or efcheatss 
I cannot juftly fay that fuch a country is wholly conquered. 

Davies on Ireland. 

To Escue’at. v.a. [from the noun.] To fall to the lord of 
the manor by forfeiture, or for want of heirs. 

In the laft general wars there, I knew many good free- 
holders executed by martial law, whofe lands were thereby 
faved to their heirs, which fhould have otherwife e/cheated to 
her majetty. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He would forbear to alienate any of the forfeited e/cheated 
lands in Ireland, which fhould accrue to the crown by reafon 
of this rebellion. Clarendon. 

EscHe’aTor. n.f. [from efcheat.] An officer that obferves the 
efcheats of the king in the county whereof he is efcheator, 
and certifies them into the Exchequer. Cowel. 

At a Bartholomew fair at London an e/cheator of the city 
arrefted a clothier, and feifed his goods. Camden’s Remains. 

To Escue'w. v.a. [efcheoir, old French.] To fly; to avoid; 
to fhun ; to decline. A word almoft obfolete. 

She was like a young fawn, wha, coming in the wind-of 
the hunters, doth nat know whether it be a thing or no to be 
efchewed. Sidney, b. iis 

So let us, which thischange of weather view, 

Change eke our minds, and former lives amend 5 

The old year’s fins forepatt let us e/chew, 


And fly the faults with which we did offend. Spenfer. 
He who obeys, deftruétion fhall e/chew ; 
A wife man knows both when and what to do. Sandys, 


Of virtue and vice the obligations are fuch, that men are 
univerfally to practife the one and efchew the other. 
Atterbury s Sermons, Preface. 
Escuu’'rcHeon, n.f. The fhield of the family; the picture 
of the enfigns armorial. À 
Efchutcheon is a French word, from the Latin /cutum, lea- 
ther; and hence cometh our Englith word buckler, lepe in the 
old Saxon fignifying leather, and buck or bock a buck or ftag; 
of whofe fkins, quilted clofe together with horn or hard wacd, 
the ancient Britons made their fhiclds. Peacham. 
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There be now, for martial encouragement, fome degrees 
and orders of chivalry, and fome remembrance perhaps upon 
the efchutcheon. Bacon's Effays. 

We will pafs over the efihutchems of the tribes of lfracl, as 
they are ufually defcribed in the maps of Canaan. Brown. 

Esco’rr. n.f. [efcort, French.] Convoy; guard from place 
to place. 

To Esco'RT. v.a. [efeorter, French.] To convoy; to guard 
from place to place. 

Esco’t. n.f. [French.] A tax paid in boroughs and corpora- 
tions towards the fupport of the community, which is called 
{cot and lot. 

To Esco’r. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay a man’s reckon- 
ing ; to fupport. 

What, are they children? Who maintains them? How 
are they e/coted ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Escolur. n. f. [¢fcouter, French.] Lifteners or fpics; perfons 
fent for intelligence. 

They were well entrenched, having good ¢/cout abroad, and 
fure watch within. Hayward. 

Escri‘roir. n.f. [French.] A box with all the implements 
neceflary for writing. 

Escu/acE. n. f. [from eftu, French, a fhield.] 

Efcuage, that is fervice of the fhield, is either uncertain or 
certain. Ejcuage uncertain is likewife twofold: firft, where 
the tenant by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in 
perfon to the king’s wars againft his enemies, either himfelf, 
or to fend a fufficient man in his place, at his coft, fo many 
days as were agreed upon between the lord and his firft tenant 
at the granting of the fee; and the days of fuch fervice feem 
to have been rated by the quantity of the land fo holden: as, 
if itextend toa whole knight’s fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to follow his lord forty days. A knight’s fee was fo much 
Jand as, in thofe days, was accounted a fufficient living for a 
a knight; and that was fix hundred and eighty acres as fome 
think, or eight hundred as others, or 15/. per Annum. Sir 
‘Thomas Smith faith that cenfus equefiris is 40/. revenue in 
free lands. If the law extend but to half a knight's fee, then 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord, as above is faid, but 
twenty days. The other kind of this efiuage uncertain is 
called caftleward, where the tenant by his land is bound, 
either by himfelf or by fome other, to defend a caftle as often 
as it fhall come to his courfe. E/cuage certain is where the 
tenant is fet at a certain fum of money, to be paid in lieu of 
fuch uncertain fervices: as that a man yearly pay for a knight's 
fee twenty fhillings ; for half his fee, ten fhillings, or fome 
like rate. Cowel. 

E’scu.ent. adj. [efeulentus, Latin.] Good for food; eatable. 

I knew a man that would faft five days; but the fame man 
ufed to have continually a great wifp of herbs that he fmelled 
on, and fome e/culent herbs of ftrong fcent, as garlick. Bacon. 

E’scuenr. n. f. Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the root is the 
efeulent, as radifh and parfnips, it will make the root the 
greater, and fo it will do to the heads of onions; and where 
the fruit is the efeulent, by ftrengthening the root, it will make 
the fruit alfo the greater. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 474. 

Espa‘tier. x. f. Trees planted and cut fo as to join. 

Plant your faireft tulips in places of fhelter, and under 
efpaliers. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete, 

His arbours darken, his e/paliers meet. Pope, Epiflle iv. 

Esra’rcer. n f. A kind of faint-foin, and by fome judged 
to be the fame. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

ESPE’CIAL. adj. [ /pecialis, Latin.] Principal; chief. 

“Vhey had th’ e/pecia/ engines been, to rear 

His fortunes up. Daniel’s Civil War. 

Espe’crAL.y. adv. [from efpecial. | Principally ; chiefly ; par- 
ticularly; in an uncommon degree above any other. 

I foniewhat marvel, that they ¢/pecially fhould think it abfurd 
to oppofe church government, a plain matter of aftion, unto 
matter of faith, who know that themfelves divide the gofpel 
into doétrine and difcipline. Hooker, b. iii. f, 3. 

Would you proceed ¢/pecially againft Caius Marcius? Shak. 

This delight they take in doing of mifchief, whereby I 
mean fpoiling of any thing to no purpofe ; but more efpecially 
the pleafure they take to put any thing to pain that is capable 
of it, I cannot perfuade myfelf to be any other than a foreign 
and introduced difpofition. Locke: 

Providence hath planted in all men a natural defire and 
curiofity of knowing things to come ; and fuch things e/pe- 
cially as concern our particular happinefs, or the general fate 
of mankind. Burnet’s Thesry of the Earth. 

Espe’rance. n. f. [French.] Hope. 

To be worlt, 
The loweft, moft dejeéted things of fortune, 
Stands ftill in e/perance, lives not in fear. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

An e/perance fo obftinatcly ftrong, 

“That doth invert th’ attelt of eyes and cars. — Shake/peare. 

Esrr'ar. n f. (French, from ¢/prer.] A {py a fcout; one fent 
to bring intelligence, 
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Thofe four garrifons, iffuing forth at fuch convenient times 
as they fhall have intelligence, or e/pia/ upon the enemy, will 
drive him from onc fide to another. Spenjer on Ireland. 

As he march’d along, 

By your efpials were difcovered 

‘Two mightier troops. 

*Spials have informed me, 

The Englifh in the fuburbs clofe entrench’d, 

Went through a fecret grate. Shakefp. Heh. VI. 

She had fome fecret e/pials to look abroad for graceful 
youths, to make Plantagenets. Bac. H. VII: 

EsPLANADE. n. /. [French.] In fortification, the fame with 
the glacis of the counterfcarpe originally ; but now it is taken 
for the empty fpace between the glacis of a citadel and the firft 
houfes of the town. Harris. 

Espo’usaLs, n.f. without a fingul. onfalia, Jjatin; e/pous 
French.} The ac& a E Fle a ee 
woman to each other; the act or ceremony of betrothing. 

Espo’usaL. adj. Ufed in the act of efpoufing or betrothing. 

The ambaffador put his leg, ftript naked to the knee, be- 
tween the e/pou/al fheets; that the ceremony might amount to 
a confummation. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To ESPO'USE. v. a. [e/poufer, French.] 

1. To contraét or betroth to another. 

Deliver me my wife Michal, which I e/poufed to me. 2 Sa. 

He had received him as a fuppliant, protected him as a per- 
fon fled for refuge, and e/p2u/fed him with his kinfwoman. Bac. 

2. To marry ; to wed. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs, 
And in the facred Pantheon her e/poufe. Shake/p. Tit. Andre 
Here, in clofe recefs, 
With flow’rs, garlands, and {weet {meing herbs, 
Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Miltons Par. Loft: 
They foon efpews’d ; for they with eafe were join’d, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. Dryden. 
If her fire approves, 

Let him ¢/pou/e her to the peer fhe loves. Pape’s Odi fey, b. ii. 

3. To adopt ; to take to himfelf. 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his former 
favours, he e/pcufed that quarrel, and declared himfelf in.aid 
of the duke. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

4. To maintain; to defend. 

Their gods did not only intereft themfelves in the event of 
wars, but alfo e/poufed the feveral parties in a vifible corporeal 
defcent. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

The city, army, court, ¢/poufe my caufe. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 

Men efpoufe the well-endowed opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments either to make good their beauty, or var- 
nifh over their deformity. Locke. 

The righteoufnefs of the beft caufe may be over balanced 
by the iniquities of thofe that e/pou/e it. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

The caufe of religion and goodnefs, which is the caufe of 
God, is ours by defcent, and we are doubly bound to efpoufe 

i Atterbury’s Sermons. 
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To E’spy. v.a. [efpier, French.] 

1. To fee a thing at a diftance. 

2. To difcover a thing intended to be hid. 

He who before he was efpied was afraid, after being per- 
ceived was afhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left both 
fear and fhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney. 

Few there are of fo weak capacity but publick evils they 
eafily e/py; fewer fo patient as not to complain, when the 
grievous inconveniencies thereof doth work fenfiblefmart. Hock. 

3. To fee unexpectedly. 

And as one of them opened his fack, he ¢/pied his money. 

Gen. xi, 27. 

4. To difcover as a {py. 

Mofes fent me to ¢/py out the land, and I brought him word 
again. Jof. xiv. 7. 

To Espy’. v.n. To watch; to look about. 

Stand by the way and ¢/fy; afk him that fleeth what is 
done. Jer. xlvii. 19. 

Esquire. n.f. [efeuer, French.] See Squire. 

t. ‘The armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. 

2. A title of dignity, and next in degree below aknight. Thofe 
to whom this title is now of right due, are all the younger fons 
of noblemen, and their heirs male for ever; the four efquires 
of the king’s body; the eldcft fons of all baronets; fo alfo of 
all knights of the Bath, and knights batchclors, and their heirs 
malg in the right line; thofe that ferve the king in any wor- 
fhipful calling, as the ferjeant chirurgeon, ferjeant of the ewry, 
mafter cook, &c. fuch as are created efquires by the king with 
a collar of S.S. of filver, as the heralds and ferjeants at arms. 
The chicf of fome ancient families are likewife efquires by 
prefcription; thofe that bear any fuperior office in the com- 
monwealth, as high fheriff of any county, who retains the 
title of efquire during his life, in refpect of the great truft he 
has had of the poffe comitatus. He who is a juftice of the 
peace has it during the time he is in commiffion, and no 
longer, if not otherwife qualified to bear it. Utter barrifters, 
in the acts of parliament for poll-money, were ranked among 
efquires. Bount. 

Where 
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What are our Englith dead ? 
—Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam e/guire. Shakef. Hen. V, 
To ESSA’Y. v.a. [effayer, French. ] 
a. To attempt ; to try; to endeavour. 
While | this unexampled tafk effay, 
Pafs awful gulphs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeftial dove, divine afiftance bring, Blackmores Creation: 
No conqueft fhe, but o'er herfelf defir’d ; 
No arts effay’d, but not to be admir’d. 
2. To make experiment of. 
3. To try the value and purity of metals. 
The ftandard in our mint being now fettled, the rules and 
methods of e/faying fuited to it fhould remain unvariable. Locke: 


E'ssay. n. f. [from the verb, The accent is ufed on cither 
fyllable. | 


1. Attempt; endeavour. 
Fruitlefs our hopes, though pious our effays ; 
Your's to preferve a friend, and mine to praife. Smith. 
2. A loofe fally of the mind; an irregular indigefted piece; not 
a regular and orderly compofition. 
My e/ays, of all my other works, have been moft current. Bac. 
Yet mety he does his work furvey, 
And calls his finifh’d poem an effay. ` Poem to Rofcommon. 
3-A trial; an experiment. 

He wrote this but as an effay, or tafte of my virtue. Shak. 

Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poffibly, in the 
firft e/fay, difpleafed us. Locke. 

4. Firft tafte of any thing ; firft experiment. 
Tranflating the firft of Homer’s Iliads, I intended as an 
effay to the whole work. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
ESENCE. n.f. [effentia, Latin. ] 
1. Eflence is but the very nature of any being, whether it be 
actually exifting or no: a rofe in Winter has an effence; in 
Summer it has exiftence alfo. Watts’s Logick. 
One thinks the foul is air; another, fire; 
Another, blood diffus’d about the Heart; 
Another faith, the elements confpire, 

And to her effence each doth give a part. Davies. 

I could with the nature of a {pirit were more unknown to 
me than it is, that I might believe its exiftence, without med- 
dling at all with its e/fence. Mores Divine Dialogues. 

He wrote the nature of things upon their names: he could 
view effences in themfelves, and read forms without the com- 
ment of their refpective properties. South's Sermons. 

2. Formal exiftence; that which makes any thing to be what 
it is. 

The vifible church of Jefus is one in outward profeffion of 
thofe things, which fupernaturally appertain to the very e/Jence 
of Chriftianity, and are neceflarily required in every particular 

< Chriftian man. Hooker, b. iii. f. 1. 
3. Exiftence; the quality of being. 

In fuch cogitations have I ftood, with fuch a darknefs and 
-heavinefs of mind, that I might have been perfuaded to have 
reigned my very efence. Sidney. 

4. Being; exiftent perfon. 
As far as gods, and heav’nly effences 
Can perith. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 1.138. 
5. Species of exiftent being. 

Here be four of you, as differing as the four elements ; and 
yet you are friends: „as for Eupolis, becaufe he is temperate, 
and without paffion, he may be the fifth effence. Bacon, 

6. Conftituent fubftance. 
For fpirits, when they pleafe, 

Can either fex afflume, or both; fo foft 

And uncompounded is their effence pure ; 

Not ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. Miltons Pa. Loft. 

. The caufe of exiftence. This fenfe is not proper. 
She is my ¢ffence; and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Fofter'd, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. Shake/peare. 
8. [In medicine.] The chief properties or virtues of any fimple, 
or compofition collected in a narrow compafs. 
g. Perfume; odour; fcent. 
Our humble province is to ’tend the fair 5 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprifon’d effences exhale. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
To E’ssence. v. a. [from effence.) To perfume; to fcent. 

The hufband rails, from morning to night, at effenced fops 

and tawdry courtiers. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 128. 
ESSENTIAL. aaj. [effentialis, Latin.) 
1. Neceflary to the conftitution or exiftence of any thing. 

The difcipline of our church, although it be not an effential 
part of our religion, fhould not be rafhly altered, as the very 
fubftance of our religion will be interefted init. Bacon. 

From that original of doing good, that is ¢/fential to the 
infinite being of our Creator, we have an excellent copy 
tran{cribed. Spratt’s Sermon. 

This power cannot be innate and effential to matter ; and if 
it be not efféntial, it is confequently moft manifeft it could 
never fupervene to it, unlefs impreficd and infuled into it by 

an immaterial and divine power. Bentley's Sermons. 

A great minifter puts you a cafe, and afks your opinion ; 


Pope, Epifile s. 
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but conceals an effential circumftance, upon which the whole 
weight of the matter turns. Swift, 
And if each fyftem in gradation roll; 
Alike eféntial to th’ amazing whole, 
The leaft confufion but in onc, not all 
That fyftem only, but the whole muft fall: 
2. Important in the higheft degree; principal; 
Judgment's more effential to a general, 
Than courage. Denham’ s Sophy. 
3. Pure; highly reétified ; fubtilly elaborated ; extraéted fo as to 
contain all the virtues of its clemental parts contracted into a 
narfow compafs. 
The juice of the feed is an effntial oil or balm, defigned 
by nature to preferve the feed from corruption. Arbuthnot. 
Esse/n trav. a. f 
1. Exiftence; being. 
His utmoft ire to the height enrag’d, 
Will cither quite confume us, or reduce 
To nothing this e/ential. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
2. Nature; firft or conftituent principles. 
‘The plague of fin has even altered his natures and eaten 
into his very efentials, South's Sermons. 
3. The chief point; that which is in any refpeét of great im- 
portance. 


Esse’nrIALLy. adv. [efentialiter, Latin.] By the conftitution 
of nature. 


P ope: 


He that loves himfelf, 

Hath not efentially, but by circumftance, 

The name of valour. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Body and ípirit are effentially divided, though not locally 
diftant. Glanville. 

All fin effentially is, and muft be, mortal. Souths Sermons: 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly and 
effentially raifes one man above another. _Addi/on’s Guardian. 

Esso’ine. n. f [of the French effoniè, or excnnié.] 

1. He that has his prefence forborn or excufed upon any juft 
caufe; as ficknefs. 

2: Allegment of an excufe for him that is fummoned, or fought 
for, to appear and anfwer to an action real, or to perform fuit 
to acourt-baron, upon jut caufe of abfence. Cowel. 

3. Excufe; exemption. ` 

From every work he challenged e/:ing 
For contemplation fake ; yet otherwife 
His life he led in lawlefs riotife. Fairy Queens b.is c: 4e 
To ESTA’BLISH. v. a. [etablir, French. } 
1. To fettle firmly ; to fix unalterably. 
He may ¢/fabli/h thee to-day for a people unto himfelf. Dent, 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to or- 
der it, and to ¢/fabli/h it with judgment and with juftice. Tiixe 
I will e/ablih my covenant with him for an everlafting 
covenant, Gen. xvii. 19. 
The Normans never obtained this kingdom by fuch a right 
of conqueft, as did or might alter the ¢/fablifbed laws of the 
kingdom. Hales Commo Law of England. 

2. To fettle in any privilege or pofleffion ; to confirm. 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Prefbyterian fect 
was ¢/tablifed in all its forms by an ordinance of the lords and 
commons. Swift. 

. To make firm ; to ratify. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to affi& the foul, her 
hufband may eflabiijh it, or her hufband may make it void. Num. 

4. To fix or fettle in an opinion. 

So were the churches ¢/abli/bed in the faith. 

5. To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family fhould be ¢/a= 
blifhed. Clarendon; b. viii. 

6. T n to build firmly ; to fix immovcably. A fenfe not 
in ufe. 

For he hath founded it upon the feas, and e/fatli/hed it upon 
the floods. Pfoxxivei 2% 
7- To make a fettlement of any inheritance. A fenfe not in 


ufe. 
We will efablifs our eftate upon 

Our eldeft Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 

The prince of Cumberland. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Esta’BLisHMENT. 2. f. (trom eftablifo ; etabliffementy French. ] 
1. Settlement ; fixed ftate. 

All happy peace, and goodly government, 

Is fettled there in (ure eftabliphment, Fairy Queen, b. ii. & Ir 
2. Confirmation of fomething already done ; ratification. 

He had not the act penned by way of recognition of right ; 
as, an the other fide, he avoided to have it by new law; but 
chofe rather a kind of middle way, by way of efablish- 
ment. Bacon’s Renry VII 

3- Settled regulation; form; model of a government or family. 

Now come unto that general reformation, and bring in 
that ¢fablfoneat by which all men fhould be contained in 
duty. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

4. Foundation; fundamental principle; fettled law. 

The facred order to which you beiong, and even the efla- 

blifhment on which it fubfifts, have often becn ftruck at; but 


in vain. Atterbury's Sermons. 
8 H 5. Allowance; 
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5. Allowance; income; falary. 

His excellency, who had the fole difpofal of the emperor’s 
revenue, might eafily provide againft that evil, by gradually 
leflening your e/ablifhment. Gulliver's Travels. 

Esra’re. n. f. [e/lat, French.] 
1. The general intereft; the bufinefs of the government; the 
publick. In this fenfe it is now commonly written Jate, 

Many times the things adduced ro judgment may be meum 
E&F tuum, when the reafon and confequence thereof may reach 
to point of efate: I call matters of eflate not only the parts of 
fovereignty, but whatfoever introduceth any great alteration, 
or dangerous precedent, or concerneth manifeftly any great 
portion of people. Bacon's E ffays. 

2. Condition of lfe, with regard to profperity or adverfity. 
Thanks to giddy ‘chance, 
She caft us headlong from our high fate. 
3. Condition; circumflances in general. 

Truth and certainty are not at all fecured by innate prin- 
ciples; but men are in the fame uncertain, floating efate with 
as without them. Locke. 

4. Fortune; pofleffion: generally meant of poffefiions in land, 
or realities. 

She accufed us to the king, as though we went about to 
overthrow him in his own effate. Sidney, b. ii. 

Go, mifer! go; for lucre fell thy foul; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See what a vat efate he left his fon ! Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 

5. Rank; quality. 

Who hath not heard of the greatnefs of your eftate? Who 
feeth not that your efate is much excelled with that fweet 
uniting of all beauties. Sidney, b. ii. 

6. A perfon of high rank. This fenfe is difufed. 
“ She is a dutchefs, a great eftate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his birthday, made a fupper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief e/ffates of Galilee. Mar. vi.21. 

ToEsra’re. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To fettle as a fortune. 
Why hath thy queen 

Summon’d me hither ? 

—A contraét of true love to celebrate, 

And fome donation freely to efate 

On the blefs’d lovers. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/t. 

To ESTEEM. v.a. (efimer, French ; æflimo, Latin.] 
1. To fet a value whether high or low upon any thing. 
The worth of all men by their end efleem, 

And then due praife, or due reproach them yield. Fa. Queen, 

I preferred her before fceptres and thrones, and efleemed 
riches nothing in comparifon of her. Wijd. vii. 8. 

2. To compare; to eftimate by proportion. 
Refides, thofe fingle forms fhe doth fleem, 

And in her balance doth their values try. 

3. To prize; to rate high; to regard with reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were cfteemed 
lefs ? Dryden, 

4- To hold in opinion; to think; to imagine. 

One man effeemeth one day above another : another ¢/feemeth 

every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 
Esre’em. 7. f. [from the verb.] High value; reverential re- 
gard, 


Dryden, 


Davies. 


Who can fee, 
Without ¢ffeem for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabritius, or can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. Drydens Æn. 
Both thofe poets lived in much e/feem with good and holy 
men in orders. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
Iam not uneafy that many, whom I never had any efleem 
for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. Pope. 
ESTE'EMER. n.f. [from efleem.] One that highly values; one 
that fets an high rate upon any thing, 
This might inftrué the proudeft e/teemer of his own parts, 
how ufeful it is to talk and confult with others. Locke. 
E/STIMABLE. adj. [French.] 
1. Valuable; worth a large price. 
A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man, 
Is not fo ¢/timable or profitable 
As fleth of muttons, beefs, or goats, Shak. Mer. of Venice. 
2. Worthy of efteem; worthy of fome degree of honour and 
refpect. 
A lady faid of her two companions, that one was more 
amiable, the other more eftimable. 
You loft one who gave hopes of being, in time, every thing 
that was e/fimable and good. Temple. 
E’stimacensss. n. f. [from eflimable.] The quality of de- 
ferving regard. 
To ESTIMATE. v. a. [aflimo, Latin.) 
3. To rate; to adjuft the value of; to judge of any thing by its 
Proportion to fomething elfe. 
„When a man fhall fanctify his houfe to the Lord, then the 
prieft thal] eftimate it whether it be good or bad: as the prieft 
{hall finate it, fo fball it ftand. Lev. xxvii. 14. 
It is by the weight of filver, and not the name of the piece, 


that men e/fimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 
2. Lo calculate ; to compute. 
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E'STIMATE. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Computation ; calculation. l 

Upon a moderate e/limate and calculation of the auantity of 
water now actually contained in the abyfs, l found that this 
alone was full enough to cover the whole globe to the height 
affigned by Mofes. Vt codwar de 

2. Value. 
Fd love 

My country’s good, with a refpeét more tender, 

ore holy and profound than mine own life, 

My dear wife’s eflimate, her womb’s increafe, i 

The treafure of my loins. Shake/peare’s Cort lanus. 

3. Valuation ; alignment of proportional value; comparative 
judgment. 

The only way to come to a true eftimate upon the odds be- 
twixt a publick and a private life, is to try both. L’E/lrange. 

Outward actions can never give a juft e/limate of us, fince 
there are many perfeétions of a man which are not capable of 
appearing in actions. Addifon’s SpeGator, N°. 257- 

Estima‘tTion. n.f. [from effimate.] 
1. The act of adjufting proportional value. 

If a man fhall fanctify unto the Lord fome part of a field, 
the e/fimation fhall be according to the feed, and homer of 
barley. Levit. 

2. Calculation ; computation. 
3. Opinion; judgment. 

In our own ¢ffimation we account fuch particulars more 

worthy than thofe that are already tried and known. Bacon. 
4. Efteem; regard; honour. 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the leaft where- 
of being juft, had bereaved him of ¢/fimation and credit with 
men. Hooker, b.v. f. 42. 

Of your brace of unprizeabfe eftimatizns, the one is but 
frail, and the other cafual. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

I know the gentleman 

To be of worth and worthy c/fimation, 

And not without defert fo well reputed. Shakefpeare. 

I thall have ¢/imation among the multitude, and honour 
with the clders. Wijd. viii. 10. 

A plain reafon of the publick honours due to the magiftrate 
is, that he may be in due ¢/fimation and reverence. Atterbury. 

E’sviMative. adj. [from ¢/ffimate.] Having the power of 
comparing,and adjufting the preference. 

c find in animals an ¢/fimative or judicial faculty, an 
appetition or averfation, and loco-motive faculty anfwering 
the will., Hales Origin of Mankird. 

Estima’tor. x./f. [from «/fimate.] A fetter of rates ; a com- 
utift, 
ae adj. [eftivus, Latin. } 
1, Pertaining to the Summer. 
2. Continuing for the Summer. 
Estiva’Tion. n.f. [e/ftivatio, Latin.) The act of paffing 
the Summer. 

A grotto is a place of fhade, or e/fivation. Bacon’s Effays. 

Estra’pe. ». f. [French; /fratum, Latin.] An even or level 
fpace. Dic. 

To ESTRA’NGE. v.a. [effranger, French.] 

1. To keep at a diftance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but alfo 
efranged outfelves from them in things indifferent, who feeth 
not how greatly prejudicial this might have been to fo good a 
caufe ? Hooker, b. iv. f7. 

They know it is our cuftom of fimple reading, not for 
converfion of infidels eftranged from the houfe of God, but for 
initruction of men baptized, bred, and brought up in the 
bofom of the church. Hocker, bv. fi 22. 

See, fhe weeps ; 
‘Thinks me unkind, or falfe, and knows not why 
I thus ¢ffrange my perfon from her bed. Dryden. 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original ufe or poffeffor. 

They have é#ranged this place, and have burnt incenfe in it 

to other gods. SF ERIXIX: + 4. 
3. To alienate from affection; to turn from kindnefs to ma'c- 
volence or indiffercnce. 

How comes it now, my hufband, oh, how comes it, 

That thou art thus e/franged from thyfelf? 

Thyfelf I call it, being ftrange to me. Shake/. Cem. of Err. 

Adam, e/irang’d in look, and alter'd ftyle, 

Speech intermitted, thus to Eve rencw’d. Milton's Par. Loft. 

I came to grieve a father’s heart éftrang’a ; 

But little thought to find a miftrefs chang’d. Dryd. Zurengz. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has ¢franced 
him from me. Pape. 

4. To withdraw or withold. 
We muft endeavour to c/range our belief from cvery thing 
which is not clearly and diftinétly evidenced to cur facuities. 
Glanv. Scepf. c. 14. 
EstRA‘NGEMENT. ».f. [from ¢frange.] Alienation; diftance ; 
removal; voluntary abitra€lion. 

Defires, by a long e/rangement from better things, come at 
length perfectly to loath, and fly off from them. South. 

ESTRAPADE. n f. [French.] The detence of a horfe a 
6 Wil 
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will not obey, who, to get rid of his rider, rifes mightily 
before ; and while his forehand is yet in the air, yerks furi- 
oufly with his hind legs. Farrier’s Di. 

Estre/ATE. n. fa [extra€ium, Latin.} The true copy of an 
original writing: for example, of amerciaments or penalties, 
fet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or 
other officer, of every nan for his offence. A law term. Cowel. 

Esrre’PEMENT. 7. j. [of the French word eftrester.] Spoil 
made by the tenant for term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. Cowel. 

E'stricu. n.f. [commonly written ofrich.}] The largelt of 
birds. 

To be furious, 
Ts to be frighted out of fear; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the e/fridge. Shak Anth. and Checpatra. 
The peacock, not at thy command, aflumes 

His glorious train; nor eftrich her rare plumes, Sandys. 

E’stuary. n.f. [a/luarium, Latin.] An arm of the fea; the 
mouth of a Jake or river in which the tide reciprocates; a 
frith. 

To E'STUATE. v. a. [æfuo, Latin.] To fwell and fall reci- 
procally ; to boil; tote ina ftate of violent comimotion. DiZ. 

Estua’rion. 2./. [from a/tuo, Latin.] The ftate of boiling ; 
reciprocation of rife and fall; agitation; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes, that want fermenting parts at the bot- 
tom, are not excited unto ¢/uations ; therefore fome feas flow 
higher than others. Brown's Vulgar Err-urs, b. vii. ¢. 13. 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a fenfible com- 
notion of the fpirits, and an eftuation of the blood. Norris. 

F’sture. 2.f. [anus Latin.] Violence; commotion. 

The feas retain 

Not only their outrageous e/fure there, 

But fupernatural mifchief they expire. Chapman's Ody/fey. 
E'SURIENT. adj. [efurien:, Latin.] Hungry; voracious. Did. 
E’suriNE. adj. [cjxrio, Latin.] Corroding ; eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampftead, in which fort 

of air there is always fomething eurine and acid.. ‘J ifeman. 

Etc. A contraction of the two Latin words et cetera, which 

~ fignifies and fo cn; and the refl; and others of th: like kind. 

To Ercn. v. a. [etizen, German.] 

1. A way ufed in making of prints, by drawing with a pro- 
per needle upon a copper-plate, covered over with a ground 
of wax, &c. and well blacked with the fmoke of a link, 

“in order to take off the figure of the drawing or print; 
which having its backfide tinctured with white lead, will, 
by running over the ftrucken out lines with a ftift, imprefs 
the exact figure on the black or red ground; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn deeper quite through 
the ground, and all the fhadows and hatchings put in; and 
then a wax border being made all round the plate, there is 
poured on a fufficient quantity of well tempered aqua fortis, 
which, infinuating into the ftrokes made by the needles, 
ufually eats, in about half an hour, into the figure of the print 
or drawing on the copper plate. Farris. 

2. To fcetch; to draw; to delineate [unlefs this word be mif- 
taken by Locke for eke. ] 

There are many empty terms to be found in fome learned 
writers, to which they had recourfe to ‘etch out their 

- fyftems. Lecke. 

3. [This word is evidently miftaken by Ray for edge.] To move 
forwards towards one fide. 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able to 
reft one quarter of an hour without fhiftine of fides, or at 
leaft etching this way and that way, more or lefs. Ray. 

Ercu. 7. / A country word, of which I know not the 
meaning. 

When they fow their etch crops, they fprinkle a pound or 
two of clover on an acre. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, lay dung 
upon the etch, and fow it with barley. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 

ETERNAL. adj. [eternus, Latin.] 

r. Without beginning or end. 

The eternal God is thy refuge. 
2. Without beginning. 

It is a queftion quite different from our having an idea of 

eternity, to know whether there were any real being, whofe 

‘duration has been cterial. Locke. 

3. Without end; endlefs; immortal. 

Thou know’ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 

—But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. Shake/. Macbeth. 
4. Perpetual; conftant; unintermitting. 

Burnt off’rings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine, 

And fires eternal in thy temple fhine. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
5. Unchangeable. 

Hobbes bclieved the eternal truths which he oppofed. Dryd. 
ETERNAL. n. f. [eternel, French.] One of the appellations of 

the Godhead. 

That law whereby the eternal himfelf doth work, Hcoker. 

‘the crernal, to prevent fuch horrid fray, l 

Hung out of heav’n his golden fcales. Milton. 
ETERNA LIST. 7. f. faternu, Latin.] One that holds the paft 

exifsence of the world infinite. 
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I would afk the eternali/ts what mark is there that they could 
expect or defire of the novelty of a world, that is not found 
in this? Or what mark is there of eternity that is found in 
this ? Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

To ETE'RNALISE, v.a. [from eternal.] To make eter- 
nal. Dif. 

Ere’RNALLY. adv. [from eternal.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably ; invar ably. 

'That which is moraily good, or evil, at any time, or in 
any cafe, muft be alfo cternally and unchangeably fo, with 
relation to that time and to that cafe. South's Sermons. 

3. Perpetually ; without intermiffion. 
Bear me, fome god, to Baja’s gentle feats, 

Or cover me in Umbria’s green retreats, 

Where weftern gales eternaly refide, 

And ail the feafons layifh all their pride. Addifon, 

Ere’erne. adj. [aternus, Latin.] Eternal; perpetual; end- 
lefs. 


The Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars his armour, førg'd for proof eterne. Shak. Hamlet. 
Ere’rnity. n. j. [aternitas, Latin. ] 
1. Duration without beginning or end. 
In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be pour’d out 
Inta ste: nity, and circular joys 


Dancing an endlefs round, again fhall rife. Crafhaw. 
Thy immortal rhyme 

Makes this one fhort point of time, 

To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley: 


By repeating the idea of any length of duration which we 
have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of number, 
we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 

2. Duration without end. 
Beyond is all abyfs, 
Eternity, whofe end no eye-can reach! Milt. Parad. Loft. 
Eternity, thou pleating, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new fcenes and changes muft we pafs. Add. 
To Err’rnize. v.a. [eterno, Latin. ] 
1. To make endlefs; to perpetuate. 

I with two fair gifts 

Created him endow’d; with happinefs, 

And immortality : that fondly lott, 

This other ferv’d but to eternize woe. Milion’s Parad. Loft. 

2. To make for ever famous; to immortalize. 

Mankind by all means feeking to eternize himfelf, fo much 
the more as he is near his end, doth it by fpeeches and 
writings. Sidney, 

And well befcems all knights of noble name, 

That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 

To be cternized, that fame to haunt. . Fairy Queen, b.i. 
I might relate of thoufands, and their names 

Eternize here on earth; but thofe elect 

Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n, 

Seek not the praifeof men. Miltcn's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

The four great monarchics have been celebrated by the 
writings of many famous men, who have eternized their fame, 
and thereby their own. Temple. 

Both of them are fet on fire by the great actions of heroes, 
and both endeavour to eternize them. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath eterniz’d the glory of his love. Creech’s Manilius. 
ETHER. n. f. [ather, | atin; &sSng.] 
1. An element more fine and fubtle than air; air refined or 
fublimed. 

If any one fhould fuppofe that ethrr, like our air, may con- 
tain particles which endeavour to recede from one another; 
for I do not know what this ether is; and that its particles are 
exceedingly fmaller than thofe of air, or even than thofe of 
light, the exceeding fmallnefs of its particles may contribute 
to the greatnefs of the force, by which thofe particles may re- 
cede from one another. A ewton’s Opt. 

The parts of other bodies are held together by the eternal 
preflure of the ether, and can have no other conccivable caufe 
of their cohefion and union. Locke. 

2. The matter ot the higheft regions above. 
There fields of light and liquid ether flow, 
Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden. 
ETHE’REAL. adj. [from ether.] 
1. Formed of ether. 
Man feels me, when I prefs th’ ethereal plains. Dryden. 
2. Celcftial ; heavenly. 
Go, heav’nly cuelt, cthereal meflenger, 
Sent from whofe fov'reign goodnefs I adore. Milton. 
Thrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of heay’n, 

Ethereal virtues ! Ailton s Paradtje Loft, b. ii. L. 3IL 

Such as thefe, being in good part freed from the entangle- 
ments of fenfe and body, are employed, like the {pirits above, 
in contemplating the Divine Wifdom in the works of nature ; 
a kind of anticipation of the ethereal happincfs and employ- 


ment, Glanu. Apol. 
Vaft 
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Vaft chain of being, which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human ; angel, man. Pope. 

Erue’reous. adj. [from ether } Formed of ether; heavenly. 
” Behold the bright furface 

Of this ethereous mould, whercon we ftand. Misit. Pa. Loft. 
ETHICAL. adj. [nSixG.] Moral; treating on morality. 
E’rnicatty. adv. [from ethical.] According to the doctrines 

of morality. 

My fubject leads me not to difcourfe ethically, but chriftian- 

ly of the faults of the tongue. Government of the Tongue. 
E’rHick. adj. [nSixG.] Moral; delivering precepts of mo- 
rality. Whence Pope entitled part of his works Etbick Epiftles. 
E’ruicks. n. f. without the fingular. [49sxn.] The doétrine 
of morality ; a fyftem of morality. 
For of all moral virtues, fhe was all 

That ethicks {peak of virtues cardinal. Doinne. 

I will never fet politicks againft ethicks; efpecially for that 
true ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. 

Bacons War with Spain. 

Perfius profeffes the ftoick philofophy ; the moft nọble, ge- 
nerous, and beneficial amongft all the fe&ts who have given 
rules of ethicks. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

If the atheifts would live up to the ethicks of Epicurus him- 
felf, they would make few or no profelytes from the Chriftian 
religion. Bentley's Sermons. 

E’THNICK, adj. [éSuxG.] Heathen; Pagan; not Jewith; 
not Chriftian. 

Such contumely as the ethnick world durft not offer him, is 
the peculiar infolence of degenerated Chriftians. Gov. of Tongue. 

I fhall begin with the agreement of profane, whether 
Jewith or ethnick, with the Sacred Writings. Grew’s Co/m. Sac. 

E’tunicks. n.f. Heathens; not Jews; not Chriftians. 
This firft Jupiter of the ethnicks was then the fame Cain, 
the fon of Adam. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Eruoro’GicaL, adj. [n 3G» and AoyG.] ‘Treating of mo- 
rality. 
Etio’Locy. n.f. [aitiodoyia.] An account of the caufes of 
any thing, generally of a diftemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to enter into 
the etiology of this diftemper. Arbuthnot on Air. 

EryMoto‘GIcaL. adj. [from etymology.] Relating to etymo- 
logy ; relating to the derivation of words. 

Excufe this conceit, this etymological obfervation. Locke. 

Erymo‘Loaist. x. f [from etymology.] One who fearches out 
the original of words; one who fhows the derivation of words 
from their original. 

ETYMOLOGY. n. f. [etymologia, Lat. [fruu@ and AsyG>.] 

1, The defcent or derivation of a word from its original; the 
deduction of formations from the radical word ; the analyfis 
of compound words into primitives. 

Confumption is generally taken for any univerfal diminu- 
tion and colliquation of the body, which acception its etymo- 
logy implies. Harvey on Confumptions. 

When words are reftrained, by common ufage, to a parti- 
cular fenfe, to run up to etymology, and conftrue them by dic- 
tionary, is wretchedly ridiculous. Colliers View of the Stage. 

Pelvis is ufed by comick writers for a looking-glafs, by 
which means the etymslngy of the word is vifible, and pelvidera 
will fignify a lady who looks in her glafs. Addifon’s Spegtator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by its derivation 
or etymology, yet the original derivation of words is oftentimes 
very dark. Watts’s Logick. 

2. The part of grammar which delivers the inflections of nouns 
and verbs. 

E’rymon. n. f. [érumov.] Origin; primitive word. 

Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw; from 
whence they call himmel-blue, that which we call fky-colour 
or heaven’s blue. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Eva'care. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] To empty out; to throw 
out. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate 
venene bodies, or to evacaté them. Harvey on the Plague. 

To EVA’CUATE. v.a. [evacuo, Latin. ] 

1. To make empty ; to clear. 

There is no good way of prevention but by evacuating 
clean, and emptying the church. Hooker, b. iv. f. 10. 

We tried how far the air would manifeft its gravity in fo 

` thin a medium, as we could make in our receiver, by eva- 

" cuating it. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. To throw out as noxious, or offenfive. 

3. To void by any of the excretory paflages. 

Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient, who, by a long 
ufe of whey and water, and garden fruits, evacuated a great 
quantity of black matter, and recovered his fenfes. Arbuthnot, 

4. To make void; to evacate; to nullify; to annul. 

The defeét, though it would not evacuate a marriage, after 
cohabitation and actual confummation ; yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. Bacon's Henry VII. 
i If the prophecies recorded of the Meffiah are not fulfilled 
in Jefus of Nazareth, it is impoffible to know when a pro- 
phecy is fulfilled, and when not, in anything or perfon what- 
fuever, which would utterly evacuate the ufe of them. South. 
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5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a place. 
As this neutrality was never obferved by the emperor, fo be 
never effectually evacuated Catalonia. Swift. 
Fva’cuantT. n. f. [evacuans, Latin.] Medicine that procures 
evacuation by any paflage. 
Evacua’Tion. n. f. [from evacuate.] 
1, Such emiffions as leave a vacancy ; difcharge. 

Confider the vaft evacuations of men that England hath had, 

by afhiftances lent to forcign kingdums. Hale’s Urig. of Mank. 
2. Abolition; nullification. 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablith itfelf in any place, 
after provifion made againft it by utter evacuation of all Romifh 
ceremonies. Hooker, b. iv. f. Qe 

2. The practice of emptying the body by phyfick. 

The ufual practice of phyfick among us, turns in a man- 
ner wholly upon evacuation, either by bleeding, vomit, or 
fome purgation. Temple. 

3. Difcharges of the body by any vent natural or artificial. 
To EVA’DE. v. a. [evado, Latin.] 
1. To elude; to efcape by artifice or ftratagem. 
In this point charge him home, that he affedts 
Tyrannick power: if he evade us there, 
Inforce him with his envy to the people. Shate/. Cortolanus. 
Or, if thou covet death, as utmoft end 

Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 

The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 

Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 

To be foreftal]’d. Mailton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. l. 1021: 

He might evade the accomplifhment of thefe afflictions he 
now gradually endureth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 6. is 

2. To avoid; to decline by fubterfuge. 
Our queftion thou evad/?; how did’ft thou dare 
To break hell bounds? Dryden's State of Innocence. 
3. To efcape or elude by fophiftry. 

My argument evidently overthrows all that he brings to 

evade the teftimonies of the fathers. Stillingfleet. 
4. To efcape as imperceptible, or unconquerable, as too great 
or too fubtle to be feized or fubdued. i 

We have feen how a contingent event baffles man’s know- 

ledge, and evades his power. Souths Sermons. 
To Eva’bE. v. n. 
1. To efcape; to flip away. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himfelf from dangers, than 
into a providence to prevent. Bacon's Henry VIL 

2. To practife fophiftry or evafions. 
Unarm’d they might 

Have eafily, as fpirits, evaded {wift 

By quick contraction, or remove. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

The minifters of God are not to evade or take refuge in 
any of thefe two forementioned ways. Souths Sermons, 

EvaGa’TION. x. f. [evagor, Latin.] The a& of wandering; 
excurfion; ramble; deviation. 

Thefe long chains of lofty mountains, which run through 
whole continents eaft and weft, ferve to ftop the evagation of 
the vapours to the north and fouth in hot countries. Ray. 

EvANE'SCENT. adj. [evanefcens, Latin] Vanifhing; imper- 
ceptible; leflening beyond the perception of the fenfes. 

As the canal is wire-drawn, it grows ftill fmaller and flen- 
derer, fo as that the evanefcent folid and fluid will fearce 
differ. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The difference between right and wrong, on fome petty 
cafes, is almoft evane/cent. Wallafton. 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations feed 
Of evanefcent infects. Thomfon’s Spring, l. 300. 
EvANGE'LICAL. adj. [evangelique, French; evangelicus, Latin ] 
1, Agreeable to gofpel ; confonant to the Chriftian law revealed 
in the holy gofpel. 

This diftin@tion between moral goodnefs and evangelical 
perfection, ought to have been obferved. Atterbury’s Serm-ns. 

God will indecd judge the world in righteoufnefs; but ’tis 
by an evangelical, not a legal righteoufnefs, and by the inter- 
vention of the man Chrift Jefus, who is the Saviour as well 
as the judge of the world. Atiertury's Sermns, 

2. Contained in the gofpel. 

Thofe evangelical hymns they allow not to ftand in our 

liturgy. Hooter, bav. f. 35. 
EvanGe‘Lism. n.f. [from evangely.| The promulgation of 
the bleffed gofpcl. 

Thus was this land faved from infidelity, through the apof- 
tolical and miraculous evangeli/m. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Eva'NGEList. n. f. [fvayyea@. ] 
t. A writer of the hiftory of our Lord Jefus. 

Each of thefe early writers afcribe to the four evangelifts by 
name their refpective hiftorics. Addijon’s Chrift. Religion, 

2. A promulgator of the Chriftian laws. 

Thofe to whom he firft entrufted the promulgating of the 
gofpcel, had inftructions; and it were fit our new evangelifis 
fhould fhow their authority. Decay of Piety. 

To Evance'xize. v. a. [evangeliza Latin; tyayysrigu.) Vo 
inftruét in the gofpel, or law of Jefus. 
i The 
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The fpirit 

Pour firft on his apoftles, whom he fends 

T” evanyclize the nations; then on all 

Baptiz'd, fhall them with wond’rous gifts endue. Milton. 

EVA’NGELY. 2./. [evayyersov, that is, good tidines.] Good 
tidings; the meflage of pardon and falvation; the holy gof- 
pel; the gofpel of Fejus. 

Good Lucius, 

That firft received Chrittianity, 

The facred pledge of Chrift’s evangely. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Eva’n'n. adj. [evantdus, Latin.] Faint; weak; evanefcent. 

Where there is heat and ftrength enough in the plant to 
make the leaves odorate, there the fmell of the flower is rather 
evanid and weaker than that of the leaves. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

The decoctions of fimples, which bear the vifible colours 
of bodies decoéted, are dead and evanid, without the com- 
mixtion of allum, argol, and the like. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

] put as great difference between our new lights and ancient 
truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. Glanv. Scepf. 

To Eva’nisH. v.a. [evanefco, Latin.] To vanith; to efcape 
from notice or perception. 

Eva‘PoRABLE. adj. [from evaporate. ] 
fumes or vapours. 

Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their virtue lies in 
parts that are of themfelves volatile, and eafily evapo- 
rable. Grew’s Mufcum. 

To EVAPORATE. v.n. [evaporo, Latin.] To fly away in 
vapours or fumes; to wafte infenfibly as a volatile fpirit. 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring out of 
one language into another it will all evaporate. Denham. 

Our works unhappily evaporated into words; we fhould 
have talked lefs, and done more. Decay of Piety. 

Being weary with attending the fo flow confumption of the 
liquor, we fet it in a digefting furnace to evaforate more 
nimbly. l Boyle on Saltpetre. 

This vapour falling upon joints which have not heat 
enough to difpel it, cannot be cured otherwife than by burn- 
ing, by which it evap:rates. Temple. 

The enemy takes a furer way to confume us, by letting our 
courage evaporate againft ftones and rubbifh. Swift. 

To Eva’porateE. v. a. 

1. To drive away in fumes; to difperfe in vapours. 

If we compute that prodigious mafs of water daily thrown 
into the fea from all the rivers, we fhould then know how 
much is perpetually evaporated, and caft again upon the conti- 
nents to fupply thofe innumerable ftreams. Bentley's Sermons. 

Convents abroad are fo many retreats for the fpeculative, 
the melancholy, the proud, the filent, the politick, and the 
morofe, to fpend themfelves, and evaporate the noxious par- 
ticles. Swifts Argument againft abolifhing Chriftianity. 

We perceive clearly, that fire will warm or burn us, and 
will evaporate water. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition or fallies. 

My lord of Effex evaporated his thoughts in a fonnet to be 
fung before the queen. Wotton. 

Evapora’rion. 2. f. [from evaporate. ] 

1. ‘Lhe act of flying away in fumes or vapours; vent; dif- 
charge. 

They are but the fruits of adufted choler, and the evapora- 
tions of a vindicative fpirit. Howel’s Vocal Forreft. 

Evaporations arc at fome times greater, according to the 
greater heat of the fun ; fo wherever they alight again in rain, 
atis fuperior in quantity to the rain of colder feafons. /Voodw. 

2. The act of attenuating matter, fo as to make it fume away. 

Thofe waters, by rarifa€tieon and evaperaticn, afcended. 

Š Raleigh s Hiflory of the World. 

3. {In pharmacy.] An operation by which liquids are fpent or 
driven away in fteams, fo as to leave fome part ftronger, or 
of a higher confiflence than before. Quincy. 

Eva’sion. n f. [evafum, Latin.] Excufe; fubterfuge; fophif- 
try; artifice; artful means of eluding or efcaping. 

We are too well acquainted with thofe anfwers ; 
But his evafion, wing'd thus fwift with fcorn, 
Cannot outfy our apprehenfions. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 
Hin, after all difputes, 

Fore'd I abfolve: all my evafisns vain, . 

And reafonings, thouzh through mazes, lead me ftill 

But to my own conviction. Milta?s Paradife Lof, b. x. 

In vain thou ftriv’ft to cover fhame with fhame ; , 

For by evaficns thy crime uncover ft more. Milton's Agoni/ies. 

Evasive. adj. [from evade. ] 

1. Praétifing evafion ; clufive. 

Thus he, though confcious of th’ etherial gueft, 

Anfwer’d cvafive of the fly requeft. — Pope's Odyffey, b.i. 

2. Containing an evafion ; fophiftical ; difhoneftly artful. 

Eva'sivery. adv. [trom cva/ive.] By evafion; elufively ; 
fophiftically. ’ s 

EUCHARIST. n.f. [fuxegisia.] The aét of giving thanks 5 
the facramental a@ in which the death of our Redeemer is 
commemorated with a thankful remembrance; the facranent 
of the Lord’s fupper. 
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Himfclf did better like of common bread to be ufed in the 
euchart/l. Hooker, Preface. 
Some receive the facrament as a means to procure great 
graces and bleflings, others as an euchariji and an office of 
thankigiving tor what they have received. Taylor. 
EUCHARI'STICAL. adj. [from euchuri/t.} 
1. Containing acts of thankfgiving. 
The latter part was euchari/lica’, which began at the break- 
ing and blefling of the bread. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. v. 
It would not be amifs to put it into the euchariftical part of 
our daily devotions: we praife thee, O God, for our limbs 
and fenfes. Ray on the Creation. 
2. Relating to the facrament of the fupper of the Lord. 
Eucno’Locy. n.f. [évxoacysov.] A formulary of prayers. 
Eucrasy. n. f. {iuxeacia.] An agreeable well proportioned 
mixture of qualities, whereby a body is faid to be in a good 
ftate of health. Quincy. 
tae haf [ey-en, Saxon 3 avend, or avond, Dutch. } 
1. The clofe of the day ; the latter part of the day ; the interval 
between bright light and darknefs. 
They like fo many Alexanders, 
Have in thefe parts from morn ’till even fought, 
And fheath’d their fwords tor lack of argument. Sh. H. V. 
Such fights as youthful poets dream 


On Summer eves by haunted ftream. Milton, 
O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy {pray 
Warbleft at eve, when all the woods are ftill. Milton, 


When the fun’s orb both even and morn is bright, 

Then let no fear of ftorms thy mind affright. May’s Virgil. 
Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 

What the late ev’, or early morn prepares. Dryd. Virgil. 
Winter, oft at eve, refumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn. Thomfon’s Spring, l. 20. 

2. The vigil or faft to be obferved before an holiday. In this 
fenfe only eve is ufed, not even. 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the eve to this 
great feat. Duppa’s Ku'e to Devotion. 

E’ven. adj. [eren, Saxon; even, Dutch; aguus, Latin.] 
1. Level; notrugged; not unequal. 
To fee a begyar’s brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 6. 

The prefent face of Rome is much more even and level 
than it was formerly. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

The fuperficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and fwellings, which, how fhallow foever, do a little 
vary the thicknefs of the plate. Lewton’s Opt. 

2. Uniform ; equal to itfelf; fmooth as oppofed to rough. 
Lay the rough paths of peevifh nature ev’, 
And open in each heart a little heav’n. 
3. Level with; parallel to. 

That the net may be even to the midft of the altar. Ex. 

And fhall lay thee even with the ground. Luk. XiX. 44. 
4. Without inclination any way ; not leaning to any fide. 

He was 

A noble fervant to them; but he could not 

Carry his honours «ven. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
5. Without any part higher or lower than the other. 

When Alexander demanded of one what was the fitteft feat 
of his empire, he laid a dry hide before him, and defired him 
to fet his foot on one fide thereof ; which being done, all the 
other parts of the hide did rife up; but when he did fet his 
foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and even. Davies. 

Upheld by me, yet once more he fhall ftand 
On even ground againft his mortal foe. Milton's Par. Lof. 
6. Equal on both fides: as, the account is even. 

Even reckoning makes lafting friends; and the way to make 

reckonings «ven, l am fure, is to make them often. South. 
7. Without any thing owed, either good or ill; out of debt. 
We reckon with your (everal loves, 

And make us even with you; 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

I will be even with thee, doubt it not. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

I do confefs 

The blind lad’s pow’r, whilft he inhabits there; 

But Pll be ew’ with him neverthelefs. Suckling. 

In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy; but 
in pafling it over, he is fuperior. Bacon's Effays. 

‘The publick is always even with an author who has not a 
juft deference for them: the contempt is reciprocal. Addifon. 

The true reafon of their flying to this ftrange doctrine was 
to be cven with the magiftrate, who, they found, was againft 
them; and they refolved, therefore, at any rate to be againft 

im. Atterbury s Sermons. 
8. Calm; not fubje& to elevation or depreffion, 
Defires compos’d, affections ever ev’n, 
Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav'n. 
g. Capable to be divided into equal parts; not odd. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the ftars be even or 
odd. Taylor’s Rule of living holy, 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
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divifion of man by even and odd, afcribing the odd unto the 

right fide, and even unto the left. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
To E’ven. v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. ‘Vo make even. 
2. To make out of debt; to put in a flate in which either good 

or ill is fully repaid, 

Nothing can, or fhall content my foul, 
"Till I am evened with him, wife for wife. Shake/p. Othe'l. 

3. To level; to make level. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which Alexander 
is faid to have repaired. Raleigh's Hiflory of tre World. 

Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and cammemile; for now 
the ground is fupple, and it will even all inequalities. Evelyn. 

ToE’ver. v.n. ‘Tube equal to. Now difufed. 

A like ftrange obfervation taketh place here as at Stone- 
henge, that a redoubled numbering never cveneth with the 
firft. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwat. 

Even. adv. [often contracted to ev’n.] 
1. A word of {trong affertion; verily. 
Even fo did thofe Gauls poflefs the coafts. Spen/er’s I: eland. 
‘Thou waft a foldier 
Even to Cato’s wifh ; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in ftrokes. Shak fyeare’s Macbeth. 
Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 

Would fcatter all the {pices on the ftream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And, ina word, yea even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

It is not much’ that the good man ventures ; and after this 
life, if there be no God, is as well as the bad; but if there 
be a God, is infinitely better, even as much as unfpceakable 
and cternal happincfs is better than extreme and endlefs 
mifery. J illotfon s Sermons. 

2. Notwithftanding; though it was fo that. 

All I can fay for thofe paffages is, that | knew they were bad 

enough to pleafe, even when I wrote them. Dryden. 
3. Likewife; not only fo, but alfo. 

‘The motions of all the lights of heaven might afford mea- 
fures of time, if we could number them; but moft of thofe 
motions are not evident, and the great lights are fufficient, and 
ferve alfo to mcafure even the motions of thofe others. Holder. 

He might even as well have employed his time, as fome 
princes have done, in the frivolous and low deli_hts of catch- 
ing moles. Atterbury. 

Here all their rage, and ev’ their murmurs ccafe, 
And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. Poje. 
_ 4. So much as. 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts that company 
does to. our converfation, without loading our memories, or 
making us even fenfible of the change. Swift. 

5. A word of exaggeration in which a fecret comparifon is 
implied: as, even the great, that is, the great like the mean. 
Nor death itfelf can wholly wath your ftains, 

But long contracted filth ev'” in the foul remains. Dryden. 

I have made feveral difcoveries which appear new, cvin to 
thofe who are verfed in critical learning. Addifon’s Spedator. 

6. A term of conceffion. 
Since you refined the notion, and corrected the malignity, 
I thall een lct it pafs. Collier of Friendfhip. 
EVENHA’NDED. adj. [even and hand.] Impartial; equitable. 
r venhanded juftice 
Returns th’ ingredicnts of our poifon’d chalice 
To our own lips. _— Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
E'vexinc. n. f. fæpen, Saxon; avend, Dutch.}] ‘The clofe of 
the day ; the beginning of night. 
I fhall fall 

Like a bright exhzlation in the ewning, 

And no man fee me more. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long day 
of mankind drawing faft towards an evening, and the world’s 
tragedy and time near at an end. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

Mean time the fun defcended from the fkics, 

And the bright evening ftar began to rife. Drydens Ain. 

It was a facred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they 
fl:ould cvery evening thrice run over the actions and affairs of 
the day. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

E’vanry. adj. [from even.] 
1. Equaliy ; uniformly ; in an equipoife. 

In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed ; no particles 
could convene by mutual attraction ; for every one there muft 
have infinite matter around it, and therefore mutt reft for ever, 
being event, balanced between infinite attractions, Bentley. 

2. Levelly ; without afperities. 

The firt fall be a palifh clearnefs, even!y and {moothly 
fpread; not overthin and wafhy, but of a pretty folid con- 
fificnce. Wotton, 

3. Without inclination to cither fide; in a pofture parallel to 
the horizon ; horizontally. 

The upper face of the fea is known to be level by nature, 
and evenly diftant from the center, and waxcs deeper and 
deeper the farther onc failcth from the fhore. . Brerewood. 
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4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 

You ferve a great and gracious malter, and there is 1 moft 

hopeful young prince : it behoves you to carry yourfelf witely 
and evenly between them both. Bacon's “dvice to Viiiers. 
E’venness. n. /. [from even.) f 
1. State of being even 
2. Uniformity; regularity. 

The ether moft readily yieldcth to the revolutions of the 
celeftial bodies, and the making them with that evenrefi and 
celerity is requifite in them all.  Grew’s Co/m log. Sa.r. b i. 

3. Equality of furface; levelnefs. 
4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 

A crooked flick is not ftraitned, unlefs it be tent as far on 
the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle itfelf at the length 
in a middle cftate of everne/s between both. Hooker, b. iv. J- 9. 

5. Impartiality ; equal refpeét. 
6. Calmnefs ; freedom from perturbation. 

Though he appeared to relifh thefe bleffings as much as any 
man, yet he bore the lofs of them, when it happened, with 
great compofure and evenre/sof mind. Atterbury s Sermons. 

E’vensonc. n.f. [even and jong ] 


_ I. The form of worfhip ufed in the evening. 


Thee, ’chantrefs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even/ong. Milton. 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he lafts "till 
evenfong, and then fays his compline an hour before the time. 

Tay-or’s Rule of iiving hely. 
2. The evening; the clofe of the day. 
He tun’d his notes both evenfong and morn. 
EVENTIDE. n. f. [even and-t.de.} The time of evening. 
A fwarm of gnats at eventide, 

Out of the fens of Allan do arife, 

Their murmuring fmall trumpets fourding wide. Fa. Queen. 

]faac went out to meditate at the eventide. Gen. xxiv. €3. 

EVENT. n. f. [eventus, Latin.] 
1, An incident; any thing that happens, good or bad. 
There is one cv-nt to the righteous, and to the wicked. Eccl. 
Oh heavy times, begetting fuch events! Shak. Her. V1. 
2. The confequence of an action ; the conclufion; the upfhot. 
Two {pears from Meleager’s hand were fent, 

With equal force, but various in th’ event ; 

The firft was fixt in earth, the fecond ftocd 

On the boar’s briftled back, and dceply drank his blood. Dry. 

To Eve/NTERATE. v.a. [eventero, Latin.] To rip up; to 
open by ripping the belly. 

In a bear, which the hunters eventerated, or opencd, Ibe- 
held the young ones with all their parts diftinct. Brown. 

Eve/NTFUL. adj. [event and full.) Full of incidents; full of 
changes of fortune. 
Laft fcene of all, 
That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, 
Is fecond childifhnefs. Shakefpeare’s As you lice it. 
To Eve/’nri,ate. v.n. [everti'o, Latin.) 
1. To winnow; to fift out. 
2. To examine; to difcufs. Dit. 
EvE'NTUAL. adj. [from event.] Happening in confequence of 
any thing; confequential. 
Eve’NTUALLY. adv, [from eventual.} Inthe event; inthe laft 
refult; in the confequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually, difobliged 
you; and hath made your flame a better return, by reftoring 
you your own heart, than {he could have done by exchanging 
her’s for it. Beyle’s Scrap! ick Love. 

E’ver. adv. [æppe, Saxon. ] 
1. At any time, 

Men know by this time, if ever they will know, whether 
it be good or evil which hath been fo long retained.  Fockur’. 

If thou haft that, which I have greater reafon to belicve 
now than ever, | mean valour, this might fhew it. $b. Orkelio. 

You ferve a malter who is as free from the envy of friends, 
as ever any king was. Bacon's Advice to Viliers. 

So few tranflations deferve praife, that 1 {carce «ver faw any 
which deferved pardcn. Denham. 

The moft fenfual man that ever was in the world, never felt 
fo delicious a pleafure as a clear confcience. 71 /et/on’s Sermons. 

By repeating any fuch idea of any length of time, as of a 
minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our own 

. thoughts, and adding them to onc another, without cv r cem- 
ing to the end of fuch addition, we come by the idea of 
eternity. Locke. 

2. At all times; always; without end. 

God hath had ever, and ever thall have, fome church vifible 
upon the earth. Hocker, b. iii. fo 1. 

I fee things may ferve long. but not ferve ever,  Shukep. 

Riches endlefs is as poor as Winter, 
To him that ever fears he fhall be poor. Shakefp. Cthello. 
Blinded greatnefs, ever in turmeil, 
Still fecking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel's Ciu. Har. 
There under ebon fliades, and low-brow’d rocks, 

In dark cimmerian defart ever dwell. Mitlion 

The inclinations of the people puft ever have a great in- 
fluence. Temple. 

He 
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He fhall ever love, and always be 

The fubje€t of my fcorn and cruelty. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

Mankind is ever the fame, and nothing loft out of nature, 
though every thing is altered. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 

Ever fince that time Lifander has been at the houfe. Tatlir. 

Immortal Vida! on whofe honour’d brow 

The poct’s bays and critick’s ivy grow, 

Cremona now thall ever boaft thy name, 

As next in place to Mantuay next in fame. 

3. For ever; eternally ; to perpetuity. 

Men are like a company of poor infe&ts, whereof fome are 
bees, delighted with flowers and their fwectnefs ; Others beetles, 
delighted with other kinds of viands; which, having enjoyed 
for a feafon, they ceafe to be, and exift no more for ever. Loc: 

We'll to the temple: there you'll find your fon; 
And there be crown’d, or give him up for ever. A. Phillips. 
4. It is fometimes reduplicated. 
For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caffius. Shakefpeare. 

I know a lord who values no leafe, though for a thoufand 
years, nor any eftate that is not for ever and ever. Temple. 

The meeting points the fatal lock diffever 

From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 

ç. At one time, as, ever and anon: that is, at one time and 
another ; now and then. 
So long as Guyon with her communed, 
Unto the ground fhe caft her modeft eye; 
And ever and anon, with rofy red, 

The bathful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy Queen. 

The fat ones would be ever and anon making fport with 
the lean, and calling them ftarvelings. LEftrange. 

He lay ftretch’d along, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. 
6. In any degree. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the lefs, be- 
caufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Hall. 

For a mine undifcovcred, neither the owner of the ground 
or any body elfe are ever the richer. Collier on Pride. 

It fuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be confidered as 
one reprefentation or picture, though made up of ever fo many 


Pope’s Effays. 
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particulars. Locke, 
There muft be fomewhere fuch a rank as man; 
And all the queftion, wrangle er fo long, 
Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong. Pepes Effays. 


7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. As fosn as ever he 
had dime it; that is, immediately after he had donc it. In this 
fenle it is fcarcely ufed but in familiar language. 

That ever this fellow fhould have fewer words than a parrot, 
and yet the fon of a woman, Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.1. 

They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they came at the 
bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 24. 

That purfe in your hand, asa twin brother, is as like him as 
evcr he can look. Drydens Spanifh Fryar. 

As foon as e'er the bird is dead, 

Opening again, he lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame. Prior. 

The title of duke had been funk in the family ever fince the 
attainder of the great duke of Suffolk. Addifon on Italy, 

8. Ever a. Any: [as every, that is, even ich or ever each 
is each one, all.] This word is ftill retained in the Scottifh 
dialect. 

I am old, J am old. 
~—I love thee better than I love e'er a {curvy young boy of 
them all. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

g. It is often contracted into e'er. 

1c. It is much ufcd in compofition in the fenfe of always: as, 
evergren, green throughout the year; everduwring, enduring 
without end, It is added almoft arbitrarily to neutral participles 
and adjectives, and will be fufficiently explained by the follow- 
ing in{tances. mu : 

Everxu BBLING. adj. [ever and bubbling ] Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs. 

Panting murmurs, ftill’d out of her breaft, 
“That everbubbling {pring. Crafbaw. 
EvERBURNING. adj. [ever and burning.) Unextinguifhed. 
His tail was {tretched out in wond’rous length, 
That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught ; 
And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrength, 
The everburn nz lamps from thence it brought. Fai. Queen. 
Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With everturning fulphur unconfum’d! Miltons Par. Loft. 
Evervu/rinc. adj. [ever and during.] Eternal; enduring 
without end. ‘ i 
Our fouls, piercing through the impurity of flefh, behold 
the higheft heavens, and thence bring knowledge to contem- 
plate the everduring glory and termlefs joy. Raleigh. 
Heav’n open’d wide 
Her everduring gates, harmonious found ! 

On golden hinges moving. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
EVERGRE'EN. ad. [ever and green. ] Verdant throughout the year. 
There will [ build him 

A monument, and plant it round with fhade 
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OF laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. Afilton’s Agont/f, 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be exhaled by 
the fun, renders the plant evergreen. Arbuthnot on Aimenty. 
E/VERGREEN, n. J- A plant that retains its verdure through all 
the feafons. 
Some of the hardieft evergreens may be tranfplanted, efpe- 
cially if the weather be moift and temperate. Evelyn's Kalend. 
I find you are againft filling an Englith garden with ever- 
greens. Addijon’s Speclator, N°. 477. 
EveruHo’nouren. adj. [ever and honoured.) Always held in 
honour or efleem. 
Mentes, an everhonovr'’d name, of old 
High in Ulyfles’ focial lift enroil'd. Popes Odyffey, b. i. 
EvERLA'STING. adj. [ever and lafling.] 
1. Lafting or enduring without end; perpetual; immortal ; 
eternal. 
Whether we fhall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our ever/afling farewel take : 
For ever, and for ever, farewel, Cafius. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
The everlaffing life, both of body and foul, in that future 


ftate, whether in blifs or woe, hath been added. Z'ammond. 
And what a trifle is a moment’s breath, 
Laid in the fcale with everla/fting death ! Denham. 


2. It is ufed of paft as well as future eternity, though not fo 
properly. 
EvERLA'STING. n. f. «Eternity; eternal duration whether paft 
or future. 
From everla/ing to everlafling thou att God. I E 
We are in God through the knowledge which is had of us, 
and the love which is born towards us, from everlafling. Hooker, 
Evera’sTINGLY. adv. [from everla/ling.} Eternally; with- 
out end. 
TI! hate him everlaftingly, 
That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakef. Rich, II. 
Many have made themfelves everla/.ingly ridiculous. Swift. 
Ever a’sTINGNESS. 7. f. [from everlafting. ] Eternity; per- 
petuity ; an indefinite duration. 
Nothing could make me fooner to confefs, 
That this world had an everla/fingne/s, 
Than to confider that a year is run 
Since both this lower world’s, and the fun’s fun, 
The luftre and the vigour of this all, 
Did fer. Dorne. 
EvERLIVING. adj. [ever and living.] Living without end; 
immortal ; eternal; inceflant. 
Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that moft glorious houfe, that glift’reth bright 
With burning flars and everliving fires. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
In that he is man, he received life from the Father, as from 
the fountain af that everliving Deity. Hooker, b. v. f. 56. 
God’s juftice in the one, and his goodnefs in the other, is 
exercifed for evermore, as the everiiving fubjects of his re- 
ward and punifhment. Raleigh's Hiftory of the Wor!d. 
The inftinét of brutes and infects can be the effect of no- 
thing elfe than the wifdom and {kill of a powerful ever/iving. 
Agent. Newton's Opt. 
EVERMO’RE. adv. (ever and more.] Always; eternally. More 
feems an expletive accidentally added, unlefs it fignified origi- 
nally from this time: as, evermore, always henceforward; but 
this {enfe has not been ftriétly preferved. 
It govern’d was; and guided evermore, 
Through wifdom of a matron grave and hoare. Fa. Queen. 
Sparks by nature evermore afpire, 
Which makes them now to fuch a highnefs flee. Davies. 
Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre- 
fence of God for everm:re, infinitely before the tranfitory plea- 
fures of this world. Tillotfon, Sermini. 
Evero’pen. adv. [ever and open.] Never clofed; not at ahy 
time fhut. 
God is the great eye of the world, always watching over 
our actions, and has an everopen ear to hear all our words. 
Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
-Everpie’asino. adj. [ever and pleafing.] Delighting at all 
times; never ceafing to give pleafure. 
The everpleafing Pamela was content to urge a little farther 


for me. Sidney. 
Forfaking Scheria’s everpleafing fhore, 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bote. Pope’s Odi ffey. 


To Eve’rsr. v.a. [everfus, Latin.} To overthrow; to fub- 
vert; to deftroy. 
The foundation of this principle is totally everfed by the 
ingenious commentator upon immaterial beings. Glanv. Scep/. 
To Eve’rt. v.a. [everto, Latin.] To deftroy; to over- 
throw. 
A procefs is valid, if the jurifdiction of the judge is not 
yet everted and overthrown. Aysliffe’s Parergon, 
EVERWA‘TCHEUL. adj. [ever and watchful ] Always vigilant. 
Plac’d at the helm he fat, and mark’d the fkies, 
Nor clos’d in fleep his everwatchful eyes. Pope's Ody ffe;, biv. 
E'vwary. adj. [in old language everich, that is, ever each; 
æren'ealc, Saxon. ] 
1. Each one of all. Every has therefore no plural fignification. 


He 
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He propofeth unto God their neceffities, and they their own 
requeits for relief in everyof them. Hooker, b.v. f- 39. 
All the congregation are holy, every one of them. Num. xvi. 
The king made this ordonance, that every twelve years 
there fhould be fet forth two fhips. Bacon's New Atcantis. 
The virtue and force of every of thefe three is fhrewdly 
allayed. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
Ariftotle has long fince obferved, how unrcafonable it is to 
expect the fame kind of proof for every thing, which we have 
for fome things. Tillot{on’s Sermons. 
Every one, that has any idea of a foot, finds that he can 
repeat that idea, and, joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet. Locke. 

From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flafh from ev’ry cloud. Pope's Statius. 

. Every-wHERe. In all places; in each place. 

The fubftance of the body of Chrift was net every-where 
feen, nor did it every-where fuffer death ; every-where it could 
not be entombed: it is not every-where now, being exalted 
into heaven. Ho:ker, b. v. f. 55. 

If I fend my fon abroad, how is it poffible to keep him from 
vice, which is every-where fo in fafhion? Locke. 

*Tis no-where to be found, or every-where, Pope. 
E’VERYOUNG. adj. [ever and young ] Not fubject to old age, 
or decay; undecaying. 
Joys everyoung, unmix’d with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year, Popes Ody/ffey, b. iv. 
E’vEsDROPPER. x. f. [eves and dropper.) Some mean fellow 
that fkulks about a houfe in the night. 

What makes you liftening there? Get farther off; I preach 
not to thee, thou wicked evefdropper. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Do but think how decent a habit you have on, and how 
becoming your function it is to be difguifed like a flave, and 
an eve/dropper, under the women’s windows. Dryd. Don Scba/t. 

To EvE'’STIGATE. v.a. [evefligo, Lat.] ‘To fearch out. Did. 
EucuH. 2.f [This word is fo written by moft writers; but fince 
the original ıp, Saxon, or Welfh ywen, more favours the 

eafier orthography of yew, I have referred it thither.) A 

tree. 
At the firft ftretch of both his hands he drew, 
And almoft join’d the horns of the tough eugh. Dryd. Æn. 
To EVICT. wv. a. [evinco, Latin.] 
1, To difpoffefs of by a judicial courfe. 

The law of England would {peedily evi& them out of their 
pofleffion, and therefore they held it the beft policy to caft off 
the yoke of Englith law. Davies on Ireland. 

2. To take away by a fentence of law. 

His lands were evicted from him. 

3. To prove; toevince. Little ufed. 

This nervous fluid has never been difcovered in live ani- 
mals by the fenfes, however affifted; nor its neceflity evicted 
by any cogent experiment. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Evi'crion. n.f. [from evid.] 
1. Difpoffeffion or deprivation by a definitive fentence of a court 
of judicature. 

If any of the parties be laid afleep, under pretence of arbi- 
trement, and the other party doth cautioufly get the ftart at 
common law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things, 
and no refpect had to evid?ion or difpoffeffion. Bacon. 

2. Proof ; evidence; certain teftimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queftion, in all our debates, 
but rathcr as an expedient for peace than an eviction of the 
right. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

EVIDENCE. n. f. [French.] 
1. The ftatc of being evident; clearnefs; indubitable certainty; 
notoricty. 
2. Teftimony ; proof. 
I had delivered the evidence of the purchafe unto Baruch. 
Fer. xxxii. 16. 

Unreafonable it is to expeét the fame kind of proof and 
evidence for every thing, which we have for fome things. Tallot. 

Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, has left 
us an evidence, under his own hand, how much he was verfed 
in country affairs. Locke. 

They bear evidence to a hiftory in defence of Chriftianity, 
the truth of which hiftory was their motive to embrace 
Chriftianity. Addifon cn the Chriftian Religion. 

3. Witnefs; one that gives evidence. In this fenfe it is fome- 
times plural; as, the evidence were fworn: but fometimes re- 
gularly augmented, as evidences. 

To {wear he faw three inches through a door, 

As Afiatick evidences {wore. Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. vii. 

There are books extant, which they muft needs allow of as 
proper evidence; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlafting tables of right reafon. Bentley. 

To E’vipence. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prove; to evince. 

If they be principles evident of themfclves, they need 
nothing to evidence them. Tillotfon’s Sermons, Preface. 

Thefe things the Chriftian religion require, as might be 
evidenced from texts, Tillotfon, Sermon v, 
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2. To thew; to make difcovery of. 
Thou on earth had’ft profper’d, which thy looks 
Now alfo evidence. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. x. 1. 36% 
E'vIDENT. adj. [French] Plain ; apparent; notorious. 

It is evident, in the gencral frame of nature, that things 
mof manifeft unto fenfe have proved obfcure unto the under- 
ftanding. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. vi. c. 10. 

In this ftate they are incapable of making corquefts upon 
their neighbours, which is evident to all that know their con- 
{titutions, Temple. 

Children minded not what was faid, when it was evident 
to them that no attention was fufficient. Locke. 

E'viDENTLY. adv. [from evid:nt.} Apparently ; certainty 5 
undeniably. 
Laying their eggs, they evidently prove { 

The genial pow’r and full effects of love. Prior. 

The printing private letters is the worft fort of betraying 
converfation, as it has evidently the moft extenfive ill confe- 
quences. Pope. 

E'VIL. adj. [ypel, Saxon ; euvel, Dutch. ] 
1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not good. ) 

He hath brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Ifrael. 

Deut xxii. 19. 
An evil difeafe cleaveth faft unto him; and now that he 
lieth, he fhall rife up no more. _ PJ. xl. 8. 
The good fig’s very good, and the evi? very evi/, that can- 
not be eaten they are fo evil. Jeremiah xxiv, 3. 
That hour he cured many of evil fpirits. Luke vii. 21. 
2. Wicked; bad; corrupt. 

Is thine eye evi/, becaufe I am good? Matt. xx. 15. 

The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. Gen. 
3. Unhappy; miferable ; calamitous. 

And the officers did fee that they were in evil cafe. Ex. v. 

All the days of the afflicted are evil. Prov. XV. 15. 
4. Mifchievous; deftructive ; ravenous. 

It is my fon’s coat; an evil beaft hath devoured him. Gen. 
E’vin. n. J: [generally contracted to i//. J 
1. Wickednefs ; a crime. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 

In evis to top Macbeth. Shake[pegre’s Macbeth. 
2. Injury; mifchief. 

Whofo rewardeth evil for good, evil fhall not depart from 
his houfe. Prov. xvii. 13. 

Let thine enemies, and they that feek evi? to my Lord, be 
as Nabal. 1 Sa. xxv. 26. 

3- Malignity; corruption. 
The heart of the fons of men is full of evil. 
4. Misfortune; calamity. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and fhall we 
not receive evil. ob ii. 10. 

A prudent man forefeeth the evi/, and hideth himfelf. Prev. 

If we will ftand boggling at imaginary evils, let us never 
blame a horfe for ftarting at a fhadow. L Efirange. 

Evil is what is apt to produce or increafe any pain, or 
diminifh any pleafure in us; or elfe to procure us any evi/, or 
deprive us of any good. Locke. 

5. Malady ; difeafe : as, the 4ing’s evil. 
At his touch, 

Such fanétity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prefently amend. 

——What’s the difeafe he means? 

—— Tis call’d the evil. 

E'vit. adv. [commonly contracted to ill.) 
1. Not well in whatever refpect. 
Ah, froward Clarence, evil it befeems thce, 
To flatter Henry, and forfake tby brother! Shak. Hen, VI. 
2. Not well; not virtuoufly ; not innocently. 
If I have fpoken evil, bear witnefs of the cvil; but if well, 
why fmiteft thou me. John xviii. 22. 
3. Not well; not happily; not fortunately. 
It went evil with his houle, 
4. Injurioufly; not kindly. 
The Egyptians evi! entreated us, and afflicted us. Deut. xxvi. 
5. It is often ufed in compofition to give a bad meaning to a 
word ; but in this, as in all other cafes, it is in the modern 
dialect generally contracted to sil. 
EvinaFFECTED. adj. [evil and affected.} Not kind; not dif- 
pofed to kindnefs. 

The unbelieving Jews ftirred up the Gentiles, and made 
their minds evilaffe‘ted againft the brethren. AeRive 23 

Evivpo’er, 1. f. [evil and doer.] Malefactor ; one that com- 
mits crimes. P 4 

Whereas they fpeak evil againft you as evildoers, they may 

by your good works glorify God. leet. 12. 
Evitra/vouren. adj. [evil and favour.}  Illcountenanced ; 
having no good afpect. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an evi/favoured inftance, 
there is no trufting to the force of nature, nor the bravery of 
words, except it be corroborate by cuftom. Bacons Effays. 

EVILFA'VOUREDNESS. ^. f. (from ezilfavoured.] Deformity. 
2 Thou 


Ecclef. ix. 3. 


Shake/peare’s Macheth. 
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Thou fhalt not facrifice unto the Lord any bullock, or 

fheep, wherein is blemith or any evilfavourcdne/s. Deutr. xvii. 
E'vıLLy. adv. [from cvil.) Not well. 
This aét, fo evilly born, fhall cool the hearts 

Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal. Shak. K. John. 

EvıLMYNDED. adj. [eviland mind.] Malicious; mifchievous; 
malignant ; wicked; infidious. 
But moft fhe fear’d, that travelling fo late, 

Some evilminded beafts might lie in wait, l 

And, without witnefs, wreak their hidden hate. Dryden. j 
E’yiwess. n.f. [from evil.] Contrariety to goodnefs; bad- 

nefs of whatever kind. 

The moral goodnefs and congruity, or evilnefs, unfitnefs, 
and unfeafonablenefs of moral or natural ations, falls not 
within the verge of a brutal faculty. Hales Orig. of Mankind. 

Evinspe’AKINnG. n.f. [evil and /peaking.] Slander; defama- 
tion; calumny; cenforioufnels. 

Wherefore laving afide all malice and all guile, and hypo- 
crifies and envies, and all evs//pcakings. 1 Pet. il. I. 

Evitwi'sHInc. adj, [evil and wih. ] Wifhing evil to; having 
no good will. 

They having heard of this fudden going out with fo fmall 
a company, in a country full of evd/wifbing minds towards 
him, followed him. Sidnev, b. ii. 

EvıLWO'RKER. n.f. [evil and work.) One who does ill. 

Beware of dogs, beware of evi/workers. Phil iiie 3. 

To EVINCE. v. a. [evinco, Latin.] To prove; to fhow; 
to manifeft ; to make evident. 
Doubt not but that fin 

Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 

Their natural pravity. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

That religion, teaching a future ftate of fouls, is a proba- 
bility; and that its contrary cannot, with equal probability, 
be proved, we have evinced. South's Sermons. 

The greater the abfurdities are, the more ftrongly do they 
evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow. 

Atterbury’ s Sermons, Preface. 
Evi’nciBie. adj. [from evince.] Capable of proof; demon- 
ftrable. 

Implanted inftin&ts in brutes are in themfelves highly rea- 
fonable and ufeful to their ends, and evinc’ble by true reafon to 
be fuch. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

- Evi'xcisry. adv. [from evincible.} In fuch a manner as to 
force conviction. 

To E’virate. v. a. [eviratus, Latin.) To deprive of man- 
hood; to emafculate. Diti 

To Evı'sScERATE. v.a. [evifcero, Latin.] To embowel; to 
draw; to deprive of the entrails; to fearch within the en- 
trails. 

E’vitawte. adj. [evitabilis, Latin.] Avoidable; that- may be 
efcaped or fhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable, we take 
one; which one, faving only in cafe of fo great urgency, 
were not otherwife to be taken. Hooker, b.i. /.8. 

To EVITATE. v.a. [evito, Latin.] To avoid; to fhun; to 
efcape. 
Therein fhe doth evitate and fhun 

A thoufand irreligious curfed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her Shas. 
Evira’Tion. n. f. [from evitate.] The act of avoiding. Dié?. 
Evite/RNAL. adj. [aeviternus, Latin.] Eternal in a limited 

fenfe ; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 
EVITE'RNITY. n f. [ev ternitas, low Lat.) Duration not infi- 
-nitely, but indefinitely long. 
Ev‘tocy. n.f: [iv and AoyG.] Praife; encomium; pane- 
gyrick. 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, through hearing 
the praifes and famous eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up 
to affect the like commendations. Spenfer on Ireland. 

EU/NUCH. n. f. [fuvex@.] One that is caftrated or emal- 
culated. 

He hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it an eunuch. 

Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p. it. 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much of Venus 
doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable to ge- 
nerate, are neverthelefs alfo dimfighted. Bacons Nat. Hiflory. 

So charm’d you were, you ceas’d awhile to doat 

On nonfenfe gargl’d in an ewnuch’s throat. 

To Eu'nucuaTeE. v.a. To make an cunuch. 
It were an impoffible act to exnuchate or caftrate themf{elves. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. viii. c. 4. 
Evoca’tion. n.f [evocatio, Latin.} ‘The aét of calling cut. 

Infead of a defcent into hell, it feems rather a conjuring 

up or an evocaticn of the dead from hell. Notes to Poze's Odi fey. 
Evota’tion. n. f. [evolo, Latin. ] The act of flying away. 
To EVOLVE. v.a. [evolva Litin.] To unfold; to dif- 

entangle. . ; 

The animal foul fooner expands and evolves itfelf to its 
full orb and extent than the human foul. Hale's Orig. of Mant. 

This little aétive princip'e, as the body increafeth and 
dilatcth, evolveth, diffufcth, and expandeth, if not his fub- 
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ftantial exiftence, yet his energy. JJale’s Origin of Mankind. 
To EvoLve. v. n. To open itfelf; to difclofe itfelf. ` 
Ambrofial odours 
Does round the air evelving fcents dittufe 5 
The holy ground is wet with heav'nly dews. 
Evo’nvent. n.f. [evolvens, Latin. ] 
EvoLU'TION. n.f. [evolutus, Latin. ] 
1, The aét of unrolling or unfolding. 
2. The feries of things unrolled or unfolded. 

‘The whole evolution of ages, from everlafting to everlaft- 
ing, is fo colleétedly and prefentifickly reprefented to God at 
once, as if all things which ever werc, are, OF fhall be, were 
at this very inftant, and fo always, really prefent and exiftent 
before him. Mres Divine Dialogues. 

. [In geometry.] ‘The equable evoluticn of the periphery of 
a circle, or any other curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference to rectitude, as that all its parts do meet toge- 
ther, and cqually evolve or unbend ; fo that the fame line be- 
comes fucceflively a lefs arch of a reciprocally greater circle, 
’till at laft they turn into a ftrait line. In the Philof. Trant- 
actions, Nv. 260. you have a new quadratrix to the circle, 
found by this means. Harris. 

4. [In taéticks.} The motion made by a body of men in 

changing their pofture, or form of drawing up, either to 
make good the ground they are upon, or to poflefs themfelves 
of another; that fo they may attack the enemy, or receive 
his onfet more advantageoully. And thefe evolutions are 
doubling of ranks or files, countermarches, and wheelings. 
Harris. 

This fpontaneous coagulation of the little faline bodies 
was preceded by almoft innumerable evolutions, which were fo 
various, that the little bodies came to obvert to each other 
thofe parts by which they might be beft faftened together. Beyle. 

5. Evorurion of Powers [in algebra]. Extraéting of roots 
from any given power, being the reverfe of involution. Harr. 

Evomr'tion. n.f. [evome, Latin} The aét of vomiting 
out. Di. 

EUPHO'NICAL. adj. [from euphony.] Sounding agreeably. Dié?. 

EU’PHONY. n. J. [fv@wvia.] An agreeable found; the con- 
trary to harfhnefs. 

EUPHO'RBIUM. 2. f. 

1. A plant. 

It hath flowers and fruit like the fpurge, and is alfo full of 
an hot fharp milky juice. The plants are angular, and 
fhaped fomewhat like the cereus or torch-thiftle. Tt is com- 
monly befet with fpines, and for the moft part hath no 
leaves. Miller. 

2. A gum refin, brought to us always in drops or grains, of a 
bright yellow, between a ftraw and a gold colour, and a 
{mooth gloffy furface. It has no great finell, but its tafte is 
violently acrid and naufeous. It is produced in the remoter 
parts of Africa, whence it is fent to Sallee, and thence tranf- 
ported into Europe. The plant is alfo common on the coaft 
of Malabar; but the Africans only know the fecret of col- 
leGting the gum. ` It is ufed medicinally in finapifms. Hill. 

Eu’purasy. n. f. [eupbrafia, Latin.] “The herb eyebright; a 
plant fuppofed to clear the fight. 

Then purg’d with «uphra/y, and rue, 

The vifual nerve; for he had much to fee ; 

And from the well of life three drops inftill’d. Milt. P. Loft. 

Euro'cLYDON. n.f. [évgexAvdwy.} A wind which blows be- 
tween the Eaft and North, and is very dangerous in the Me- 
diterranean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, which falls 
fuddenly on fhips, makes them tack about, and fometimes 
caufes them to founder, as Pliny obferves. Calmet. 

There arofe againft it a tempeftuous wind called euroclydon. 

Als XXVil. 140 

Evrope’an. adj. [europeus, Latin.] Belonging to Europe. 

Mean while the Spaniards in America, 

Near to the line the fun approaching faw, 

And hop`d their European coafts to find 

Clear’d from our fhips by the autumnal wind. 

W hat was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 

Shook Afia’s crown with European arms! - Dryden's in. 

He alone defy’d 

The European thrones combin’d, and ftill 

Had fet at nought their machinations vain. 

Eu’aus. » f. {Latin.] The Eaft wind. 

Eurus, as all other winds, muft be drawn with blown 
cheeks, wings upon his fhoulders, and his body the colour of 
the tawny moon. Peacham. 

E’urytumy. n f. [iveuSu@.] Harmony ; regular and 
fymmetrical meafure. : 

[IT v w 
sneer Ga bn. f [tuSavaete,] An eafy death. 

A recovery, in my cafe, and at my age, is impoffible: the 
kindeft with of my friends is euthanafia. Arbuthnot, 

Evu'Lsion. n.f. [evulfio, Latin.] The aé of plucking out. 
From a ftrict enquiry we cannot maintain the evulfion, or 
biting off any parts. Browns Vu'gar Errours, b. iii. c. 2. 
EvuLGa rion. n. fc [evulgo, Latin.] The act of divulging ; 
publication. Dr. 
Ews. 
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Ewe. n. fi [eope, Saxon.}] The fhe-fheep; the female to the 
ram. 

Abraham fet feven ewe lambs by themfelves.. Gen. xxi. 28. 

Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bac. N. Hif. 

Hafte the facrifice ; 
Sev’n bullocks yet upyok’d, for Phoebus chufe ; 
And for Diana feven unfpotted ewes. Dryden's Æn. b. viii. 
E’WER. n.f. [from cau, perhaps anciently cu, water.) A vef- 
fel in which water is brought for wafhing the hands. 
I dreamt of a filver bafon and ewer to-night. Shakef. Timon. 
Let one attend him with a filver bafon 

Full of rofewater, and beftrew’d with flowers ; 

Another bear the ewer; a third a diaper; 

And fay, wil't pleafe your lordfhip cool your hands? Shak. 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool, tranflucent fprings ; 

With copious water the bright vafe fupplics 

A filver laver, of capacious fize: 

They wath. Popes Odyffey, b.i. l. 179. 

E'wry. n. f. [from ewer.] An office in the king’s houfhold, 
where they take care of the linen for the king’s table, lay the 
cloth, and ferve up water in filver ewers after dinner. Dif. 

Ex. A Latin prepofition often prefixed to compounded words; 
fometimes meaning out, as exhau/i, to draw out; fometimes 
only enforcing the meaning, and fometimcs producing little 
alteration. 

To EXACE’RBATE. v. a. [exacerto, Latin.] To imbitter ; 
to exafperate ; to heighten any malignant quality. 

Exacerspa’tion. n.f. [from exacerbate. ] 

1. Encreafe of malignity ; augmented force or feverity. 

2. Height of a dilcafe; paroxylm. 

The patient may ftrive, by little and littlc, to overcome the 
fymptom in exacerbation; and fo, by time, turn fuffering into 
nature. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N”. 61. 

Watchfulnefs and delirium, and exacerbation, every other 
day. Arbuthnet on Diet. 

ExAceRvA'TION. n.f. [acervus, Latin] The act of heaping 
up. Dia. 
EXA'CT. adj. [exadtus, Latin.] 

1. Nice; without failure; without deviation from rule. 

All this, exaé? to rule, were brought about, 

Were but in acombat in the lifts left out. Pope’s Eff on Crit, 

2. Methodical; not negligently performed. 

What if you and I enquire how money matters ftand be- 
tween us '—With all my heart, I love exac? dealing ; and let 
Hocus audit. Arbuthnot s “Fobn Bull. 

3. Accurate; not negligent. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the feats of their anceftors, to 
make way for fuch new mafters as have been more exac? in 
their accounts than themfelves. Spectator, N°. 174. 

4. Honeft; Rrit; punctual. 

In my doings I was exact. 

ToExalcr. v.a. [esigo, exac?us, Latin ] 

1. To require authoritatively. 

Thou now exaé?’/? the penalty, 

Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flefh. Shate/p. 

Of a foreigner thou maycft exaé it again ; but that which 
is thine with thy brother, thine hand fhall releafe. Deut. xv. 3. 

Exa& of fervants to be faithful and diligent. Taylor. 

From us his focs pronounc’d glory he exad?s. Milton. 
The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 

Exaéis feverity from all our thoughts. 

2. To demand of right. 

Years of fervice paft, 

From grateful fouls exaé? reward at laft. Dryd. Knights Tale. 

Where they defign a recompence for benefits received, they 
arc lefs folicitous to make it when it is exaéted. Smalridge. 

3. To fummon; to enjoin. 
Let us defcend now therefore from this top 
Of fpeculation ; for the hour precife 
Exaéis our parting hence. = Mlton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
Duty, 

And juftice to my father’s foul, exac? 

This cruel piety. 

To Exa’cT. v.n. To praclife extortion. 

‘The enemy fhall not exaé? upon him. 

ExA’CTER. n. f. [from exact. ] 
1. Extortioner ; one who claims more than his due, or claims 
his due with outrage and feverity. 

The poller and exa@ler of fees juftifies the common refem- 
blance of the courts of juftice to the bufh, whereunto while 
the fheep flies for defence in weather, he is fure to lofe part 
of the flecce. Bacon’s Effays, Civ. and Mor. 

I will alfo make thy officers peace, and thine evaé?ers 
righteoufnefs. tI ems ee 

2. He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfons, efpecially that the exaéfer of the 
oath did neither ufe exhortation, nor examining of them for 
taking thereof, were cafily fuborned to make an affidavit for 
money. Racon’s Office of Alienation, 

3. One who is fevere in his injunctions or his demands. 
No mien are prone to be greater tyrants, and more rigorous 
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Addifon’s Cato. 
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exaélers upon others, than fuch whofe pride was formerly leaft 
difpofed to the obedience of lawful conftitutions. K. Charles. 

The grateful perfon being ftill the moft fevere exacter of 
himfelf, not only confefles, but proclaims his debts. South. 

There is no way to deal with this man of reafon, this rigid 
exa€ter of {trict demonftration for things which are not capable 
of it. Tillotfon, 

Exa/crion. n. f. [from exaé?.] 
Bes act of making an authoritative demand, or levying by 
orce. 
If he fhould break his day, what fhould I gain 
By the exacion of the forfeiture? Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
2. Extortion; unju(t demand. 
‘They vent reproaches 

Moft bitterly on you, for putter-on 

OF thefe e aions. Shake/peare’s Henry VIM. 

Remove violence and fpci!, and execute judgment and juf- 
tice; take away your excé?ions from my people. Ez. xlv. g. 

As the firft earl did firft raife the greatnefs of that houfe, by 
Irifh exaions and oppreftions ; fo Girald the laft carl did at laft 
ruin and reduce it to nothing, by ufing the like extortions. 

Davies's State of Ireland. 
3. Atoll; atribute feverely levied. 

‘They have not made bridges over the rivers for the’conve- 
nience of their fubjects as well as ftrangers, who pay an un- 
reafonable exac/icn at every ferry upon the leaft uling ef the 
waters. Addifin's Remarks on Italy. 

Exa’criy. adv. [from exa.] Accurately ; nicely ; thoroughly. 

Both of ’em knew mankind exaéily well; for both of ’em 
began that fludy in themfelves. Dryden's Don Setaftian. 

The religion they profefs is fuch, that the more exaé?h it is 
fifted by pure unbiafled reafon, the more reafonable ftill it will 
be found. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Exa/ctrwess. 2. / [from exaZ?.] 
1. Accuracy; nicety; {trict conformity to rule or fymmetry. 

The experiments were all made wich the utmoft exa4nefs 
and circumfpection. Wood:vard on Fofils. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 

Is not th’ exacine/s of peculiar parts; 

Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full refult of all. Popes Efi on Crit. 

The balance mutt be held bya third hand, who is to ‘deal 
power with the utmoft exaéine/s into the fevcral fcales. Swift. 

2. Regularity of conduét; ftrictnefs of manners; care not to 
deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my kingdoms with 
men, before that inward exac?nefs of confcience before 
God. King Charles. 

They think that their exac?ne/s in one duty will attone for 
their neglect of another. Rogers. 

To EXA'GGERATE. v. a. [evaggero, Latin.] To heighten 
by reprefentation ; to enlarge by hyperbolical expreffions. 

He had exagcerated, as pathetically as he could, the fenfe 
the people generally had, even defpair of ever feeing an end 
of the calamities. Crarendon, b. viii. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifon’s Speéiator, N®.399. 

ExAGGERA'TION. n f. [from exaggerate.] 
1. The a&t of heaping together; an heap; an accumulation. 

Some towns, that were anciently havens and ports, are 
now, by exaggeration of fand between thofe towns and the 
fea, converted into firm land. Fale’s Origin of Mankind. 

a. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condefcenfions in the prince 

to pafs good laws, wou!d have an odd found at Weft- 


minfter. Swift. 
To Fxa’GITATE. v. a. [cvazito, Latin.] 
1. To fhake; to put in motion. 
The warm air of the bed exagitetes the blood.  Arbuthnet. 


2. To reproach; to purfue with invectives. This fenfe is now 
difufed, being purely Latin. 

This their defet and imperfeCtion I had rather lament in 
fuch cafe than exagitate. Hocker, b. iii. 

ExAGITA'TION, ^. f. [from exagitate.] The 2& cf fhaking, 
or agitating. Dif. 

To EXA'LT. v.a. [exalter, French; atus, Latin; exalto, low 
Batina] 

1. To raife on high. 

And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
fhalt be brought down to hell. Mat. xi. 23. 

2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. 

Exalt him that is low, and abafe him that is high. Ezek. 

As yet exalte/? thou thyfalf againit my people, that’ thou 
wilt not let them go? Ex. ix. 17. 

How long fhall mine enemy be exatted over me? Pf xiii. 2. 

3. To elevate to joy or confidence. 

‘The covenanters who underftood the court, and their own 
want of ftrength, were very reafonably exalted with this 
fuccefs. Clarendon, b. iii. 

How much foever the king's friends were dejected upon the 
paling thofe two acts, it is certain, they who thought they gor 

whatfocver 
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whatfoever he loft were mightily exalted, and thought them- 
felves now fupcrior to any oppolition. Dryden's Ein. Dedicat. 
4. To praife; to extol; to magnity. 
O magnify the Lord with me, and let us evalt his name 
together. j KV ie 3. 
5. To raife up in oppofition: a fcriptural phrafe. 
Againft whom haft thou exalted thy voice, and lift up thine 
eyes on high? 2 Kings xix. 22. 
6. To intend; to enforce. 

Now Mars, fhe faid, let fame exalt her voice ; 

Nor let thy conquelts only be her choice. Prior. 

7. To heighten; to improve; torefine by fire, as in chemiftry. 
The wild animals have more exercife, have their juices 
more elaborated and exalted; but, for the fame reafon, the 
fibres are harder, efpecially when old. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

With chymick art cxalts the min’ral pow’rs, 

And draws the aromatick fouls of flow’rs. Pofe. 

They meditate what will be the effect of their compofition, 

and whether the virtues of the one will exalt or diminifh the 

force of the other, or correét any of its nocent qualities. atts. 
8. To elevate in diction or fentiment. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ftrains, ? 
Sicilian mufes, through thefe happy plains, — è 
Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. Rofe. J 

Exatta’tion. n. f. [from exalt.] 

1. The a& of raifing on oe 
. Elevation to power, or dignity. 

: ae put of the garments ok widowhood, for the exaltation 
of thofe that were oppreficd. — Judith xvi. 8. 
The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an 
humiliation cf manhood; for which caufe there followed, 
upon the latter, an exaltation of that which was humbled; for 
with powcr he created the world, but reftored it hy obedience. 
Hooker, b. v. f. 54. 


3. Moft clevated ftate; ftate of creatnefs or dignity. 


I wonder'd at my flight and change 

To this high exaltation. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. v. l. ġo. 
In God ail perfcétions, in their higheft degree and exalta- 
tion, meet together. Tillotfon, Sermon i. 
You are as much efteemed, and as much beloved, perhaps 
more dreaded, than ever you were in your highelt exalta- 
tion. a i Swift. 
4. [In pharmacy.] Raifing a medicine to a higher degree of 
virtue, or an increafe of the molt remarkable ko any 
uincy. 

5. o of a planet in which its powers are increafed. — 
Aftrologers tell us, that the fun receives his ee 
fign Aries. - P E te oi rye en. 
Exa’MEN. mj. [Lain] Examination; difgquihtion; en- 
WT his confidered together with a trict account, and critical 
fon, will alfo dittrac&t the witty determinations 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. 12. 
n. f. [examinatus, Latin. ] The perfon exa- 


examen of rea 
of aftrology. 
Exa’MINATE. 


amined. . 
In an examination where a freed fervant, who having 


ower with Claudius, very faucily had almoft all the words, 
Pie in fcorn one of the examinates, who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He anfwered, I 
would have flood behind his chair and held my peace. Bacon. 
ExAMINA'TION. n^. f. [examinatio, Latin.} The act of exa- 
mining by queftions, or experiment; accurate difquifition. 
Ihave brought him forth, that, after examination had, I 
might have fomewhat to write. re Acs xxv. 26. 
Different men leaving out or putting In feveral fimple ideas, 
according to their various examination, {kill, or obfervation of 
the fubject, have different effences. Locke. 


artoT Latin. ] An examiner; an en- 


irer. . 
oe inference, not of power fo perfuade a ferious exami- 

tor Brown's Vulgar Errours, bavi, c. Ó. 
nator. 


f E Latin. ] 
To EXAMINE. v.a. [examuno, é 
1. To try a peron accufed or fufpected by PEN > 
É : me themfelves whether they repent them 
{ ae them examine NO 
ruly. , l 
t we this day be examized of the good deed SUN the 
s iv. Q. 
impotent man. i 
' We ought, before it be too late, to examine our fouls, and 
provide for futurity. Wakes Preparation for Death. 
< To interrogate a witnefs. z 
2 panog his accufers to come unto thee, by examining of 
whom thyfelf mayeft taxe knowledge of all thefe things. AAs. 
3. To try the truth or falfiood of any propofition. 
~ To try by experiment, OF obfervation ; narrowly fift; fcan. 
Ml To write what may fecurely ftand the teft 
Of being well read over thrice at lealt, 
Compare each phrafe, examine EV ty segs 
Weigh ev’ry word, and every thought eee v: 
5. To make enquiry into; to fearch into; to tcrutinile. 
Wh I began to examine the extent and certainty of our 
Pe found i ar connexion with words, Locke. 
knowledge, I found it had a near connexio 
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Exa‘MINER. n.f. [from examine] 
1. Onc who interrogates a criminal or evidence. 

A crafty clerk, commiflioner, or examiner, will make a 
witnefs {peak what he truly never meant. Hale's Law of Engl. 

2. One who fearches or tries any thing; one who fcrutinifes. 

So much diligence is not altogether neceflary, but it will 
promote the fuccefs of the experiments, and by a very fcru- 
pulous examiner of things deferves to be applied. Newt. Opt. 

Exa’MPLARY. adj. [from example.] Serving for example or 
pattern ; propofed to imitation. 

We are not of opinion that nature, in working, hath before 
her certain examplary draughts or patterns, which fubfifting in 
the kofom of the Higheft, and being thence difcovered, fhe 
fixeth her cye upon them. Hooker, b.i. f¥ 3. 

EXAMPLE. n.j. [exemple, French; exemplum, Latin. ] 
1. Copy or pattern; that which is propofed to be refembled or 
imitated. 

The example and pattern of thofe his creatures he behcld 
in ail eternity. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

2. Precedent ; former inftance of the like. 
So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d, 
Such temp’rate order in fo fierce a’ courfe, 
Doth want examp'e. Shakefpeare’s King Fohn. 
3. Precedent of good. } 
Let us fhew an examp'e to our brethren.  Yudith viii. 24. 
Taught this by his example, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleit! Milt. Parad. Loft. 
4. A perfon fit to be propofed as a pattern. 

Be thou an examp/e of the believers. 

5. One punifhed for the admonition of others. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themfelves over to fornica- 
tion, are fet forth for an example, fuffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. Jude vii. 

6. Influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is prefent, men take example at it; and when 
it is gone, they defire it. Wifd. iv. 2. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force on the 
actions of men. Rogers, Sermon 4. 

7- Inftance ; illuftration of a general pofition by fome particu- 
lar fpecification. 

Can we, for example, give the praife of valour to a man, 
who, feeing his gods prophaned, fhould want the courage'to 
defend them ? Dryden's Firg. Æn. Dedication. 

8. Inftance in which arule is illuftrated by an application. 

My reafon is fufficiently convinced both of the truth and 
ufefulnefs of his precepts: it is to pretend that I have, at leaft 
in fome places, made examples to his rules. Dryden. 

To Exa’mpve. v.a. [from the noun.] To examplify ; to 
give an inftance of. 

The proof whereof I faw fufficiently exampled in thefe late 
wars of Muntter. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Exa’ncurous. adj. [ exanguis, Latin. ] Having no blood ; 
formed with animal juices, not fanguineous. 

Hereby they confound the generation of perfeét animals 
with imperfect, fanguineous with exanguious. Brown. 

The infects, if we take in the exanguious, both terreftial 
and aquatick, may for number vie even with plants. Ray. 

Exa‘nIMATE. adj. [exanimatus, Latin. ] 
1. Lifelefs; dead. 
z. Spiritlefs ; depreffed. 


I Tim. iv. 12. 


The grey morn 
Lifts her pale luftre on the paler wretch, 
Exanimate by love. Thomfon’s S pring, l 1045. 
ExANIMA'TION. n. f. [from exanimate.] Deprivation of 
life. Dic. 
Exa’ximous. adj. [exanimis, Latin.] Lifelefs; dead; killed. 
EXANTHE'MAT A, n.f. [ ovSnpale. ]  Effiorefcencies ; 
cruptions ; breaking out; puftules. 
ExaNTHE’MATOuS. adj. [from exanthemata.| Puftulous; ef- 
florefcent ; cruptive. 
To EXANTLA‘TE. n. f. [exantl:, Latin.] 
1. To draw out. 
2. To exhauft; to wafte away. 
By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlated, or unable to 
act their parts any longer. Boyle’s Scept. Chym. 
Exantya‘rion. n.f. [from exantlate.] The ac of drawing 
out; exhauftion. 
Exara’rion. n. f. [exaro, Lat.] The manual aét of writing ; 
the manner of manual writing. Dia. 
ExARTICULA TION. n. f. [ex and articulus, Latin.) The dif- 
location of a joint. Dia. 
To EXA'SPERATE. v.a. [exafpero, Latin.] 
1. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate; to anger; to make 
furious. 
To take the widow, 
Exafperates, makes mad her fifler Goneril. Shak. K. Lear. 
The people of Italy, who run into news and politicks, 
have fomcthing to exa/perate them againft the king of France. 
Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
2. Toheighten a difference; to aggravate; to embitter. 
Matters grew more exa/perate between the two kings of 


England 


a 
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England and France, for the auxiliary forces of French and 
Englifh were much blooded one againit another. Bacon. 

Whcen our ambition is unable to attain its end, it is not 

only wearied, but exa/perated too at the vanity of its labours. 
Parnel to Pope. 
3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 
The plaifter alone would pen the humour already contained 
in the part, and fo exa/perate it Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
ExASPERA'TER. n. f. [from exafjerate.] He that exafperates, 
or provokes; a provokcr. 
ExASPERA'TION. n. f. [from exa/perate. } 
1. Aggravation ; malignant reprefentation. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members, my 
enemies loaded with all the obloquies and exa/perations they 
«could. Kirg Charles, 

2. Provocation: irritation; incitement to rage. 

Their ill ufage and exa/perations of him, and his zeal for 

maintaining his argument, difpofed him to take liberty. Vecdw. 
To EXAU/CTORATE., v.a, [exauctoro, Latin. } 
1. To difmifs from fervice. 
2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriftianity, were 
by the church treated with no other punifhment than cxcom- 
munication, and by exaucforating and depriving them of their 
degrees therein. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Exautora’rion. n.f. [from exaudtorate.] 
1. Difmiffion from fervice. 
2. Deprivation ; degradation. 

Depofition, degradation, or exauéloration, is nothing elfe 
but the removing of a perfon from fome dignity or order in 
the church, and the depriving him of his ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ments. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

' I . 
EKCANDESCENCE: D p, f fexcandefity Latin. 
1. Heat; the ftate of growing hot. 

2. Anger; the ftate of growing angry. 

ExcanTa‘Tion. n.f. [excanto, Latin.] Difenchantment by 
a counter-charm. 

To Exca’Rnare. v. a. [ex and carnes, Latin.] To clear from 
fieh. 

The fpleen is moft curioufly excarnated, and the veflels 
filled with wax, whereby its fibres and veflels are very well 
feen. Grew’s Mufeum. 

Excarnirica’Tion. n.f. [excarnifico, Latin.} The act of 
taking away the facth. 

To E’XCAVATE. v.a. [excavo, Latin.} To hollow; to cut 
into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the brim, were 
of that wonderful fmalnefs, that Faber put a thoufand of them 
into an excavated pepper-corn. Ray on the Creation. 

Though nitrous tempelts, and clandeftine death, 

Fill’d the deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath, 

Which form’d with art, and wrought with endlefs toil, 

Ran through the faithlefs excavated foil, 

See the unweary’d Briton delves his way, 

And to the caverns Jets in war and day. Blackm. Creation. 

Flat thecæ, fome like hats, fome like buttons, excavated 
in the middle. Derdam’s P hyfico-T heclogy. 

Excava’rion. n. f. [from excavate. ] 
1. The aé& of cutting into hollows. 
2. The hoilow formed ; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the hollowed parts 
of pillars, the total object appeareth the bigger; and fo, as 
much as thofe excavations do fubftract, is fupplied by a fallacy 
of the fight. Wotton’s Architecture. 

To EXCE’ED. v. a. [excedo, Latin.] 
1. To go beyond; to outgo. 
Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an inch in 
thicknefs. Woodward on Foffils. 
2. To excel; to furpafs. 
Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 1 Kings x. 23. 
To Exce’eD. v.n. 
1. To go too far ; to pafs the bounds of fitnefs. 

In your prayers, and places of religion, ufe reverent pof- 
tures and great attention, remembering that we {peak to God, 
in our reverence to whom we cannot pofhbly exceed. Taylor. 

2. To go beyond any limits. 
Forty ftripes he may give him, and not exceed. Deutr. xxv. 
3- To bear the greater proportion. 

Juftice muft punifh the rebellious deed ; 

Yct punifh fo, as pity fhall exceed. Dryd. State of Innocence. 

Exer'EDING. participial adj. [from exceed.] Great in quan- 
tity, extent, or duration. 

He faith, that cities wcre built an exceeding {pace of time 
before the great food. Raleigh s Hiftory of the tfo ld. 

ExcE'EpING. adv. [This word is not analogical, but has been 
long admitted and cfłablifhed.} In a very great degree; cmi- 
nently. 

The country is fuppofed to be exceeding rich. Abbot. 

‘The Genocfe were exceeding powertul by fea, and had 
many places in the Eaft, and contended often with the Vene- 
tians for fupcriority, Ravteigh. 
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Talk no more fo excceding proudly; lct not arroganee come 
out of your mouth. 1 Sa. ii. 3- 
The aétion of the Iliad and that of the Æneid were in 
themfelves exceeding fhort; but are beautifully extended and 
diverfified by the invention of epifodes, and the machinery of 
the gods. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 26% 
The ferum of the blood affords, by diftillation, an excecd- 
ing limpid watcr, neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthn.'on Aim. 
Exce’2DINGLY. adv. [from exceeding ] To a great degree 5 
greatly ; very much. 
They cried out the more exceedingly, crucify him. Mar. xv. 
Ifaac trembled exceedingly. Gen. xxvii. 33- 
The earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was much feared 
of the king's enemies, and exceedingly bcloved of the king’s 
fubjecis. Davies on Ireland. 
Precious ftones look exceedingly well, when they are fet in 
thofe places which we would muke to come out of the pic- 
ture. Dryden's Dufrejnry. 
Is not this medium exceeding/y more rare and fubtile than 
the air, and exceedingly more elaftick and active? Newt. Ost. 
To EXCE'L, v.a. [excelo, Latin.] -To outgo in good quali- 
ties; to furpafs. 
Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays; 
Tea beth excels, which you vouchfafe to praife. 
How heroes rife, how patriots fet, 
Thy father’s bloom and death may tell ; 
Excelling others, thefe were great ; 
Thou, greater ftill, muft thefe excel. Prior. 
To Excr’L. v.n. To have good qualitics in a great degree; 
to be eminent; to be excellent. 
Then to Silvia let us fing, 
That Silvia is excelling. Shake/p. Teva Gent. of Ferona. 
Reuben, unftable as water, thou fhale not excel. Gen. xlix. 
It is not only in order of nature for him to govern, that is, 
the more intelligent ; but there is no cfs required, courage to 
protect, and, above all, honefty and probity to abftain from 
injury: fo fitnefs to govern ıs a perplexed bufine’s. Some 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the 
other. Bacon's Holy War. 
Company are to be avoided that are good for nothing ; 
thofe to be fought and frequented that exce/ in fome quality or 
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other. Temple. 
He match’d their beauties where they moft excel; 
Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Dryden. 
Let thofe teach others, who themfelves excel; 
And cenfure freely, who have written well. Pope. 


es bn. J- (excellence, French; excelientia, Latin. } 
1. The ftate of abounding in any good quality. 
2. Dignity; high rank in exiftence. 

“Is it not wonderful, that bafe defires fhould fo extinguifh in 
men the fenfe of their own excellency, as to make them willing 
that their fouls fhould be like to the fouls of beafts, mortal 
and corruptible with their bodies ? Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive a creature of more 
excellency than himfelf, but yet a creature. Dryden’s Juv. Dedic. 
3. The ftate of excelling in any thing. 
I have, amongft men of parts and bufinefs, feldom heard 
any one commended for having an excellency in mufick. Locke. 
4. That in which one excels. 
The criticifms have been made rather to difcover beauties 
and excellencies than their faults and imperfections. Addi/. Speé?. 
5+ Purity ; goodnefs. 
She loves him with that excellence, 
That angels love good men with. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
6. Atitle of honour. It is now ufually applied to generals of 
an army, ambafladors, and governors. 
They humbly fue unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly peace concluded of. 
E/XcELLENT. adj. [excellens, Latin. ] 
1. Of great virtue; of great worth; of great dignity. 
Arts and fciences are excellent, in order to certain ends. Tayl. 
2. Eminent in any good quality. 
He is excellent in power and in judgment. 
E'XCELLENTLY. adv. [from excellen. ] 
1. Well; ina high degree. 
He determines that man was erect, becaufe he was made 
with hands, as he excellently declareth. Brown’s Vu'g. Errours. 
That was excellently obferved, fays I, when I read a paflage 
in an author, where his opinion agrees with mine. Swift. 
a. To an eminent degree. 
Comedy is both excellently inftru&ive and extremely plea- 
fant; fatyr lafhes vice into reformation; and humour repre- 
fents folly, fo as to render it ridiculous. Dryd. St. of Inn. Pref. 
To EXCE'PT. v.a. [excipio, Latin ] 
1, To leave out, and fpecify as left out of a general precept, or 
pofition. 
But when he faith, all things are put under him, it is mani- 
feft, that he is excepted which did put all things under him. 
[Cor oxy. 253 
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Adam, behold 
Th’ effects, which thy original crime hath wrought 
In 


RAE 
In fome to fpring from thee, who rever tonch’d 
"Th? excepted tree. Aititen’s Paradife Lift, b. xis L426. 
To Exce'Pr. v.n. To objcét; to make objeétions. 
A fucceffion which our author could not except againtt. Locke: 
Exce’pr, pre ofit. [trom the verb. This wotd, lonz taken as 
a prepolition or conjunction, is originally the participle paflive 
of the verd; which, like moft others, had for its parti- 
ciple two terminations, except or excepted. Ail except one, 
is a!l, one excepted. Except may be, according to the Teu- 
tonick idiom, the impcrative moud: all, except one; that iss 
all but one, which you mult except il 
1. Exclufively of; without inclufion of. 
Richard exceft, thofe, whom we fight againft, 
Had rather have us win than him they foliow. Shag. R. IIL. 
God and his fon except, 
Nought valued he nor ftear’d. 
2. Unlels. 
It is neceflary to know our duty, becaufe ’tis neceflary for 
us to do it; and it is impoflible to do it, except we know it. Till. 
ExcePrinc. prefofit, [from except. See EXCEPT.] With- 
out inclufion of ; with exception of. An improper words 
What, fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 
May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting fti | the letter of the law. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 5: 
People come into the world in Turkey the fame way they 
do here ; and yet, excepting the royal family, they get but little 
t Collier on Duelling. 
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by it. 
EXCEPTION. n, f. [from except; exceptio, Latin.) 
1. Exclufion from the things comprehended in a precept, or po- 
firion; exclufion of any perfon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over 
the creatures to Noah and his family, we find no exception at 
all; but that Cham ftood as fully invetted with this right as any 
of his brethren. South s Sermons. 

2. It fhould have from before the rule or law to which the excep- 
tion refers; but it is fometimes inaccurately ufed with to. 

Let the money be raifed on land, with an exception to fome 
of the more barren parts, that might be tax-free. Addifon. 

Pleads, in exception ta all gen’ral rules, 
Your tafte of follies with our fcorn of fools. Popes Epi/tles. 
3. Thing excepted or fpecified in exception. 
= Every act of parliament was not previous to what it en- 
acted; unlefs thofe two, by which the earl of Strafford and fir 
John Fenwick loft their heads may pafs for exceptions. Swift. 
Who firft taught fouls enflav’d, and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for ene ; 

‘That proud excepticn to all nature’s laws, 

T invert the world and counterwork its caufe. Pope's E ffays. 

4. Objection ; cavil. With again/? or to. 

Your aflertion hath drawn us to make fearch whether thefe 
be juft exceptions again/? the cuftoms of our church, when ye 
plead that they are the fame which the church of Rome hath, 
or that they are not the fame which fome other reformed 
churches have devifed. Hooker, Preface. 

He may have exceptions peremptory again/? the jurors, of 
which he then fhall fhew caufe. * Spenfer. 

Revelations will foon be difcerned to be extremely condu- 
cible to reforming men’s lives, fuch as will anfwer all objec- 
tions and exceptions of flefh and blood again? it. Hammond. 

I will anfwer what exceptions they can have again? our ac- 
count, and confute all the reafons and explications they can 

ive of their own. Bentley's Sermons, 

g- Peevifhdiflike ; offence taken. 
] fear’d to thew my father Julia’s letter, 
Left he fhould take exceptions to my love. 
He firft took exception at this badge, 

Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this fow’r 

Bewray'd the faintnefs of my mafter’s heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Rodorigo, thou haft taken againft me an exception; but 
I proteft I have dealt moft directly in thy affair. Sd. Othello, 

He gave fir James Virrel great thanks; but took exception to 
the place of their burial, being too bafe for them that were 

-king’s children. Bacon's Henry VII. 
EXcE’PTIONABLE. adj. [from exception.} Liable to objection. 

The only piece of plcafantry is where the evil fpirits rally 
the angels upon the fuccc{s of their artillery: this paflage I 
look upon to be the moft exceptimable in the whole poem. Add. 

Exce prious. adj. (from except.] Peevith; froward; full of 
objeftions; quarrelfome. 

They are fo fupercilious, fharp, troublefome, fierce, and 
exceptious, that they are not only fhort of the true character of 
friendinip, but become the very fores and burdens of fociety. 

South's Sermons. 
Excr'prive. adj. [from except.) Including an exception. 

Exceptive propofitions will make complex fyllogifms, as 
none but phyficians came to the confultation: the nurfe is no 
phyfician, therefore the nurfe came not to the confultation. 

Wattss Logick. 
Excr’Priess, adj. [from except.] Omitting or neglecting all 
exception; general; univerfal. 
Forgive my gen’ral and exceptle/s rafhnels, 
Perpetual fuber gods! I do proclaim 
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EXC 
One honeft man. Shake/peare’s Tiimo: 
Exce'pror. n.f. [from excepi] ObjeGter; one that makes 
exceptions. 

The exceptor makes a rcAc€tion. upon the impropriety of 
thofe expreflions. Burnet’, Theory of the Larth. 

To Excr’Rn. v.a. [excerna, Latin.] To ftrain out; to fepa- 
rate or cmit by ftraincrs ; to (end out by excretion. 

That which is dcad, or corrupted, or excer med, hath anti- 
pathy with the fame thing when it is alive and found, and 
with thofe parts which do eacern. Lacon’; Natural /Hif/fory. 

Exercife firit fendeth nourifhinent into the parts ; atid fe- 
condly, helpeth to exc by fweat, and fo maketh the parts 
affimilate. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N . 9g. 

An unguent or pap prepared, with an open veflel to excern 
it into. Ray on the Creation. 

EXCE'RPTION. m. f. [ex.erptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of gleaning; felecting. 
2. The thing gleaned or felected. 

Times have confumed his works, faving fome few ex- 

cerptions. Raleigh 
EXCE'SS. n f. [exceffus, Latin. ] 
1, More than enough; fuperfluity. 

Amongft the heaps of thefe exceffes and fuperfluities, there is 
efpicd the want of a principal part of duty. Hooker, b: Vif. 43: 

Goodnefs anfwers to the theological virtue charity; and ad- 
mits no exce/s but error: the delire of power in exce/s caufed 
the angels to fall; the dcfire of knowledge in excefs caufed 
man to fall; but in charity there is no exce/s, neither can angel 
or man come in danger by it. Bacon's Effays. 

Members are crooked or diftorted, or difproportionate to 
the reft, either in exce/s or defect. Ray en the Creation. 

2. Exuberance ; act of exceeding; comparative exuberance. 
Let the fuperfuous and luft dicted man, 

That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly ; 

So diftribution fhall undo exce/s, 

And each man have enough. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

The feveral rays in that white light retain their colorifick 
qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they become 
more copious than the reft, do by their exce/s and predomi- 
nance caufe their proper coldur to appear. Newtons Opt. 

3. Intemperance; unreafonable indulgence in meat and drink. 
It was exce/s of wine that fet him ons 

And on his more advice we pardon him. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

There will be need firft of temperance in diet; for the 
body, once heavy with exce/s and furfeits, hangs plummets on 
the nebler parts. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

4 Violence of paffion: 
5- Tranfgreffion of due limits. 
A popular fway, by forcing kings to give 

More than was ft for fubjects to receive, 

Ran to the fame extremes; and one exce/s . 

Made both, by fttiving to be greater, lefs: Denham. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs: evert 
parfimony iifelf, which fits but ill upon a publick figure, is 
yet the more pardonable exce/s of the two. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Exce’ssivk. adj. [cexcefif, French; from exce/s. ] 
1. Beyond the common proportion of quantity or bulk. 

If panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a root; 
it will caufe the root to grow to an exveffive bignefs; Bacon. 

2. Vehement beyond meafure in kindnefs or diflike. 

Be not exce/five toward any. Eccluf. xxxiii. 296 

The people whofe property it is, by exce/ive favour, to 
bring great men to mifery, and then to be excejfive in pity; 
departed away grieved and afraid. Hayward. 

Exce’ssiveLy. adv. [from exceffive.] Exccedingly ; eminent- 
ly; in a great degree. 

A man muft be ex-effevely ftupid, as well as uncharitable; 
who believes there is no virtue but on his own fide. Addifon. 

To EXCHA’NGE. v. a. [exchanger, French; excambiare, low 
Latin. ] 
1. To give or quit one thing for the fake of gaining another. 

They fhall not fell of it, neither exchange nor alienate the 
firft fruits. Ezek. xlviii. 14. 

Exchange his fheep for fhells, or wool for a fparkling pebble, 
or adiamond. Locke. 

Take delight in the good things of this world, fo as to re- 
member that we are to part with them, and to exchange them 
for more excellent and durable enjoyments. Atterbury’s Serm. 

2. To give and take reciprocally. 
Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlct ; 

Mine and my father’s blood, be not upon thce, 

Nor thine on nie. Shakefpeare’s Harnlet. 

Words having naturally no fignification, the idea muft be 
learned by thofe who would exchange thoughts, and hold intel- 
ligible difcourfe with others. Locke. 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs, 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. Rezwe’s Fane Shore, 
3. Ithas with before the perfon with whom the exchange is made, 
and for before the thing taken in exchange. 

The king called in the old money, and ere&ed exchanges 

where the weight of old money was exchanged far new. Camd. 
Being 
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Being acquainted with the laws and fafhions of his own 
country, he has fomething to exchange with thole abroad. Locke. 
Excua‘nce. n.f. [from the verb. } 
1. The act of giving and receiving reciprocally, 
And thus they parted with exchange of harms; 

Much blood the monfters loft, and they their arms. /f aller. 

They lend their corn, they make exchanges; they are al- 
ways ready to ferve one another. Adaifon. 

2. Trafiick by permutation, 

The world is maintained by intercourfe ; and the whole 
courfe of nature is a great exchange, in which one good turn 
is, and ought to be, the ftated price of another. South's Serm. 

3. The form or act of transferring, properly by bills or notes. 
I have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence, and muft here deliver them. 
4. The balance of the money of different nations. 

He was fkilful in the exchange beyond feas, and in all the 

circumftances and practices thereof. Hayward on Edward V1. 
5. The thing given in return for fomething received. 
Thou art erm’d, Glo’fter ; let the trumpet found : 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 

Thy heinous, manifeft, and many treafons, 

There is my pledge: Pll prove it on thy heart. 

—There’s my exchange ; what in the world he is 

That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Shas. K. Lear. 

Spend all I have, only give me fo much time in exchange of 
it. Sharefp. Merry Vives of Windsor. 

It made not the filver coined go for more than its value in 
all things to be bought ; but juft fo much as the denomination 
was raifed, juft fo much lels of commodity had the buyer in 
exchange for it. Locke. 

If blood you feek, I wiil my own refien: 
O fpare her life, and in exchange take mine. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
6. The thing received in return for {omething given. 

The refpect and love which was paid you by all, who had 
the happinefs to know you, was a wife exchange tor the honours 
of the court. Dryden. 

J. The place where the merchants meet to negociate their 
affairs; place of fale. 

He that ufes the fame words fometimes in one, and fome- 
times in another fignification, ought to pafs, in the {chools, 
for as fair a man, as he does, in the market and exchange, who 
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fells feveral things under the fame name. Locke. 
No thing, no place is ftrange, 
While his fair bofom is the world’s exchange. Denham. 


Excua’nceR. n. f. [trom exchange.] One who practifes ex- 
change. 

Whilft bullion may be had for a fmall price more than the 
weight of our current cafh, thefe exchangers generally chufe 
rather to buy bullion than run the rifk of melting down our 
coin, which is criminal by the law. Locke. 

Excue’at. n.f. See EscHear. 
The fons of day he favoureth, I fee, 
And by my ruins thinks to make them great : 
To make one great by others lofs, is bad excheat. Fai. Qu. 
Excue’ator. n. f. See EscHearor. 

Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial officers; as 
fheriff, admiral, receiver, havener, cuftomer, butler, fearcher, 
comptroller, gager, excheator, feodary, auditor, and clerk of 
the market. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Excue’Quer. n.f [efchequeir, Norman French; fchaccharium, 
low Latin, from /chatz, a treafure, German.] ‘The court to 
which are brought all the revenues belonging to the crown. 
It confifts of two parts; whereof one dealeth fpecially in the 
hearing and deciding of all caufes appertaining to the king’s 
coffers: the other is called the receipt of the exchequer, which 
is properly employed in the receiving and paying of money. 

It is aifo a court of record, wherein all caufes touching the 
revenues of the crown are handled. Harris. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they fhall be exchequers 
tome: they fhal! be my Eaft and Weft Indies. — Shake/peare. 

Your treafures 

Are quite exhaufted, the exchequer's empty. Denham’s Sophy. 

Clipped money will pafs whilft the king’s bankers and at laft 
the exchequer takes it. Locke. 

EXCISE. n.f. [accijs, Dutch; excifum, Latin.}] A hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the com- 
mon judges of property, but wretches hired by thofe to whom 
excife is paid. 

‘The people fhould pay a ratable tax for their fheep, and an 


excife for every thing which they fhould eat. Hayward. 
Ambitious now to take exci/e 
Of a more fragrant paradife. Cleaveland. 
Excife, 
With hundred rows of teeth, the fhark excecds, 
And on all trades like Caffawar fhe feeds. Marvel. 


Can hire large houfes, and opprefs the poor, 
By farm’d excife. Dryden's ‘Juvenal, Sat, Bi 
To Eoi [from the noun.] To levy excife upon a 
pcrfon or thing. 
In South-fea days, not happier when furmis’d 
‘The lord of thoufands, than if now excis'd. Pope's Horace. 
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EXO'SEMAN., z. f. [excife and man.] An officer who infpedds 
commodities, and rates thcir excife. 

Excr’ston. n.f [excifo, Latin.) Extirpation; deftruétion ; 
ruin; the act of cutting off; the ftate of being cut oft. 

Pride is one of the fatalleft inftruments of excifion. 

Decay of Piety. 

Such conquerors arc the inftruments of vengeance on thofe 
nations that have filled up the meafure of iniquities, and are 
grown ripe for exci/ion. Atterbury's Sermons. 

ExciTa’Tion. x. f. [from excito, to excite, Latin. } f 
1, The act of exciting, or putting into motion. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient body, either by 
ingrcfs of the ambient body into the body putrefied, or by ea- 
citation and folicitation of the body putrefied by the body am- 
bient. Tacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 836. 

2. The act of roufing or awakening. 

‘The original of fenfible and {piritual ideas may be owing to 
fenfation and reficction, the recollection and freth excitation 
of them to other occafions. Matts’s Logik. 

To EXCI'TE. v. a. [excite, Latin.] 
1. To roufe; to animate; to flir up; to encourage. 

The Lacedemonians were more excited to delire of honour 
with the excellent verfes of the poct Lirtzus, than with all 
the exhortations of their captains, or authority of their rulers 
and magiftrates. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

That kine of poefy which excites to virtue the greateft men, 
is of greatcft ufe to human kind. Dryden. 

2. Toput into motion; to awaken; to raife. 
Exci'TEMENT. n.f [from excite.) “Lhe motive by which one 
is {tirred up, animated, or put in action. 
‘How ftand | then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother ftain’d, 

Excitements of my reafcn and my blood, 

And let all fleep ? Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 

Exci'rer. n.f. [from excite. ] 
1. One that flirs up others, or puts them in motion. 

They never punifhed the delinquency of the tumults and 
their exciters. King Charles. 

2. The caufe by which any thing is raifed or put in motion. 
Hope is the grand exciter of induftry. Decay of Prety. 
To EXCLAIM. v. 2. [exclama, Latin. ] 
1. To cry out with vehemence; to make an outcry; to cry out 
querulou‘ly and outrageoufly. 
This ring, 

Which, when you part from, lofe, or give away, 

Let it prefage the ruin of your love, 

And be my ’vantage to exclaim on you. Sh. Merch. of Venice. 

Thofe who exclaim againft all foreign tyranny, do, to this 
inteftine ufurper, make an entire dedition of themfelves. 

Decay of Piety. 
The moft infupportable of tyrants exclaim againft the exer- 
cife of arbitrary power. L’Eftrange. 
2. To declare with loud vociferation. 
Is Cade the fon of Henry the fifth, 
That thus you do exc/aim you'll go with him? Shak. H.VI. 
Excia‘im, n. ji [from the verb.] Clamour; outcry. Now 
difufed. 
Alas, the part I had in Glo’fter’s blood 
Doth more folicit me than your exc/aims, 
To ftir againtt the butchers of his life. Shakef Richard II. 
EXcLAMA’TION. n.f. [exclamatio, Latin } 
1. Vehement outcry; clamour; outragecus vociferation. 
The ears of the people are continually beaten with exclama- 
tions againft abufes in the church. Hooker, Dedication. 
Either be patient, and intreat me fair, 
Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will] drown ycur exclamaticns. Shakefo. Richard III. 
2. Anemphatical utterance; a pathetical fentence. 

© Mufidorus! Mufidorus! but what ferve exclamations, 

where there are no ears to receive the found ? Sidney, b. ii. 
3. A note by which a pathetical fentence is marked thus ! 
Excia/MER. n f. [from exclaim.) One that makes vehement 

outcries; one that fpeaks with great heat and paffion. 

I muft tell this exclairer, that, if that were his real aim, 
his snanner of proceeding is very ftrange and unaccountable. 

Atterbury s Sermons, Preface. 
Excia’MATORY. adj. [from exclaim. ] 
1. Praétifing exclamation. 
2. Containing exclamation. 
To EXCLUDE, v. a. [excludo, Latin ] 
1. To fhut out ; to hinder from entrance or admiffion. 
Fene’d with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude th’ incroaching cattle from thy ground. Dryd. Firg. 
Sure I am, unlefs I win in arms, 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms. Dryd Knights Tale. 

Bodies do each fingly poffefs its proper portion, according 
to the extent of its folid parts, and thereby exclude all other 
bodies from that fpace. Locke. 

Though thefe three forts of fubftances do not exclude one 
another out of the fame place, yet we cannot conceive but 
that they mutt neceflarily each ot them exclude any of the fame 
kind out of the fame place. DRR 
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If the church be fo unhappily contrived as to exclude from 
its communion fuch perfons likelieft to have great abilities, it 
fhould be altered. 


} Swift. 
2. To debar; to hinder from participation ; to prohibit. 
Juftice, that fits and frowns where publick laws 
Evxcinde {oft mercy from a private caufe, 
In your tribunal moft herfelf does pleafe ; 
‘There only fmiles, becaufe fhe lives at eafe. Dryden. 


This is Dutch partnerfhip, to fhare in all our beneficial 

bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs, Swift. 
3. Tocxcept in any pofition. 
4. Not to comprehend in any grant or privilege. 

They feparate from all apparent hope of life and falvation, 
thoufands whom the goodnefs of Almighty God doth not ex- 
clue. fooker, b.v. W fe 

Exciu’sion. n. f. [from exclude ] 
1. The act of fhutting out or denying admiffion. 

In bodies that necd detention of fpirits, the exclufion of the 
air doth good ; but in bodies that need emiffion of fpirits, it 
doth hurt. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 343> 

2. Rejection; not reception in any manner. 

If he is for an entire exclufion of fear, which is fuppofed to 
have fome influence in every law, he oppofes himfelf to every 
government. Addifon’s Frechalder, N°. 31. 

3. The act of debarring from any privilege, or participation. 
4. Exception. 
There was a queftion alfo afked at the table, whether the 
_ French king would agree to have the difpofing of the marriage 
of Bretagne, with an exception and exc/u/ion that he fhould 
not marry her himfelf. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
5. The difmifion of the young from the egg or womb. 

How were it poffible the womb fhould contain the child, 
nay fometimes twins, till they come to their due perfection 
and maturity for exclufion ? Ray on the Creation. 

Exciu'stveE. adj. [from exclude. ] 
1. Having the power of excluding or denying admiffion. 
They obftacle find none , 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars : 
Eafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 
Total they mix. Mitton’s Paradife Loft, L. viii. 1.625. 
2. Debarring from participation. 

In Scripture there is no fuch thing as an heir that was, by 
_ right of nature, to inherit all, exclufive of his brethren. Locke. 
3. Not taking into an account or number ; oppofed to inclufive. 

I know not whether he reckons the drofs exc/u/ve or inclu- 

five with his three hundred and fixty tons of copper. Swift. 
4. Excepting. 
EXCLUSIVELY. adv. [from exclu/ive.] 
1. Without admiffion of another to participation. 

It is not fo eafy todifcern, among the many differing fub- 
ftances that may be obtained from the fame portion of matter, 
which ought to be eftcemed, exclu/ively to all the reft, its in- 
exiftent elementary ingredients; much lefs what primogeneal 
and fimple bodies, convened together, compofe it. Boyle. 

Ulyfies addrefies himfelf to the queen chiefly or primarily, 
but not exc/ufively of the king. Notes to Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. Without comprehenfion in an account or number. 

The firft part lafts from the date of the citation to the join- 
ing of iflue, exclufrvely: the fecond continues to a conclufion 
in the caufe, inclufively. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

To Exco'cT. v.a. [exccétus, Latin.] To boil up; to make 
by boiling. 

Salt and fugar, excoc?ed by heat, are diflolved by cold and 
moifture. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N°. 843. 

To Exco/GiTaTe. v.a. [excogito, Latin.] To invent; to 
ftrike out by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this organ for him- 
felf, what could he have poflibly excogitated more accurate ? 

Maeres Antidote againft Athei{m. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind feems to be 

_ univerfal ; but the particular methods of that origination, ex- 
cogitated by the heathen, were particular. Hales Orig. of Mank. 

We fhall find them to be little elfe than excogitated and in- 

_ vented models, not much arifing from the true image of the 
things themfelves. Fiale’s Origin of Mankind. 
To Exco’MMUNICATE. v.a. [exc mmuiico, low Latin.) ‘To 
eject from the communion of the vifible church by an eccle- 
fiaftica) cenfure; to interdict from the participation of holy 
 myfteries. 
Thou fhalt ftand curft and excommunicate ; 

And bleffed fhall he be, that doth revolt 

From his allegiance to an hcretick. Shake/p. King John. 

What if they fhall excommunicate me, hath the doctrine of 

 meeknefs any falve for me then? Hammond’s Pract. Catech. 
' The office is performed by the parifh-prieft at interment, 
but not unto perfons excommunicated. Ayliffes Parergon. 
Excommunica’Tion. n. f. [from exconmunicate.] An eccle- 
fiaftical interdiét; exclulion from the feilowfhip of the church. 

‘As for excommunication, it neither fhutteth out from the 
myftical, nor clean from the vifible church; but only from 
fellowfhip with the vifible in holy dutics. Hooker, b. iit, fil. 

To EXCO'RIA(E. v.a.. To flay ; to frip off the ikir. 
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An hyperfarcofis arifes upon the excoriated eyelid, and 
turneth it outward. Wsfeman’s Sur gery. 
A loofenefs proves often a fatal fymptom in feyers; for it 
weakens, excoriates, and inflames the bowels. Arbuthnot. 
Excoria’Tion. n.f. [from excoriate.] 
1. Lofs of fkin; privation of fkin; the act of flaying. 

The pituite fecerned in the nofe, mouth, and inteftines, 
is not an excrementitious, but a laudable humour, neceflary 
for defending thofe parts from excoriations. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 

2. Plunder ; {poil; the act of ftripping of poffeffions. 

It hath marvelloufly enhanced the revenues of the crown 
to many millions more than it was, though with a pitiful exco- 
riation of the poorer fort. Howel’s Vocal Forre/t. 

ExcorTica‘TIon. n. f. [from cortex and ex, Latin.] Pulling 
the bark off any thing. Quincy. 

To E’xcreaTe. v a. [excrio, Latin.] To cje& at the mouth 
by hawking, or forcing matter from the throat. 

E'XCREMENT. n.f. [excrementum, Latin.] That which is 
thrown out as ufelefs, noxious, or corrupted from the natural 
paflages of the body. 

We fee that thofe excrements, that are of the firft digeftion, 
fmell the worft ; as the excrements from the belly. Bacn. 

It fares with politick bodies as with the phylical; each would 
convert all into their own proper fubftance, and caft forth as 
excrement what will not fo be changed. Raleigh's E ffays. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden’s Juv. Sat. 3. 

Farce, in itfelf, is of a nafty {cent ; 

But the gain fmells not of the excrement. Dryden. 

You may find, by diffection, not only their ftomachs full of 
meat, but their inteftines full of excrement. Bentiey s Sermons. 

The excrements of horfes are nothing but hay, and, as fuch, 
combuttible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

EXcREME/NTAL. adj. [from excrement.] That which is voided 
as excrement. 

God hath given virtues to fprings, fountains, earth, plants, 
and the excremental parts of the bafeit living creatures. Raleigh. 

ExcREMENTI'T1ous. adj. [from excrement.) Containing ex- 
crements; confifting of matter excreted from the body ; of- 
fenfive or ufelefs to the body. 

The excrementitious moitture of living creatures pafleth in 
birds through a fairer and more delicate {trainer than in beafts. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 5. 

Toil of the mind deftroys health, by attracting the fpirits 
from their tafk of concoétion to the brain; whither they 
carry along with them clouds of vapours and excrementitious 
humours. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The lungs are the grand emunétory of the body; and the 
main end of refpiration is continually to difcharge and expel 
an excrementitious fluid out of the mafs of blood. /¥oodward. 

An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, elabo- 
rated, and nutritious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Excre’scence. } n. f. [eacrefco, Latin.) Somewhat growing 
Excre’scEncy. § out of another without ufe, and contrary to 
the common order of production; preternatural produétion. 

All beyond this is monftrous, ’tis out of nature, ’tis an ex- 
<reftence, and not a living part of poetry. Dryden. 

We have little more than the excrefcencies of the Spanith 
monarchy. Addifon on the State of the War. 

They are the excrefcences of our fouls ; which, like our hair 
and beards, look horrid or becoming, as we cut or let them 
grow. Tatler, N». 54. 

Tumours and excre/cences of plants, out of which generally 
iffues a fly or a worm, are at firft made by fuch infeéts which 
wound the tender buds. Bentley. 

Excre’scent. adi. [excrefcens, Latin.] That which grows 
out of another with preternatural fuperfluity. 
Expunge the whole, or lop the excre/cent parts 

Of all, our vices have created arts: 

Then fee how little the remaining fum, 

Which ferv’d the paft, and muft the times to come. Pope. 

Bxcre'TIon, n. f. [excretio, Latin.] - Separation of animal fub- 
{tance ; ejecting fomewhat quite out of the body, as of no 
further ufe, which is called excrement. Quincy. 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, are a 
yellowifh fkin, white hard fæces, lofs of appetite, and lixivial 
urine. Arbuthiiot on Aliments. 

EXCRE'TIVE. adj. [excretus, Latin.] Having the power of 
feparating and ejecting excrements. 

A diminution of the body happens by fome fault in the ex- 
cretive faculty, excerning or evacuating more than neceflary. 

Harvey cn Confumprions. 
E’/xcRETORY. adj. [from excretion.] Having the quality of 
feparating and ejecting fuperfluous parts. 

Excretories of the body are nothing but flender flips of the 
atteries, deriving an appropriated juice from the hlood. Cheyne. 

Excru’craBre. adj. [from ex:ruciate.] Liable to torment, Dié. 
To EXCRUCIATE. v. a. [excructo, Latin.] To torture; to 
torment. 
And here my heart, long time excruciate, 


Amongft the leaves J refted all that night. Charan Odvffey. 


4 Leave 


Leave them, as long as they keep their hardnefs and impe- 
hitent hearts, to thofe gnawing and excruciating fears, thofe 
whips of the Divine Nemefis, that frequently fcourge even 
atheifts themfclves. Bentley's Sermons. 

Excusa’tion. n. f. [excubatio, Latin.) The aét of watching 
all night. Diét. 

To ExCU'LPATE. v.a. [ex and culpo, Latin.] To clear from 
the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not feck to exculpate herfelf at the expence 
of the moft revered charadters. Clariffa. 

Excu’Rsion. n. f. [excurfion, French ; excurro, Latin i} 
t. The act of deviating from the ftated or fettled path; a 
ramble. 
The mufe whofe early voice you taught to fing, 

Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing; 

Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife, 

But in low numbers fhort excur/ions tries. Pope’s Effays. 

2. An expedition into fome diftant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts often even beyond thè ut- 
moft expanfion of matter, and makes excurfions into that in- 
comprehenfible Locke. 

3. Progreffion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufes of thofe great excurfions of the feafons into the 

extremes of cold and heat, are very obfcure. Arbuthn. on Air. 
4. Digreffion; ramble from a fubject. 

Expect not that I fhould beg pardon for this excurfion, ’till 
Í think it a digreffion, to infift on the bleffednefs of Chrift in 
heaven, Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

l am too weary to allow myfelf any excur/ion from the main 
defign. Atterbury, 

Excu’Rsive. adj. [from excurro, Latin. ] Rambling; wander- 
ing; deviating. 
But why fo far excurfive? when at hand 
Along thefe blufhing borders, bright with dew, 
Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace? Thom/. Spring. 
Excu’saBLe. adj. [from excufe.] Pardonable; that for which 
fome excufe or apology may be admitted. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his ape, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufable. Sidney, b. ii. 
_ Learned men are excufable in particulars, whereupon our 
falvation dependeth not. Raleigh s Hiftory of the World. 

Not only that ; 

That were excufable, that and thoufands more 

Of femblable import.  Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleppatra. 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more excusable, 
becaufe many others of his coat are not only martial direc- 
tors, but commanders. Howel’s Vocal Forreft. 

Before the Gofpel, impenitency was much more excufable, 
becaufe men were ignorant. Tillotfony Sermon 5. 

Excu’saBLeness. n.f. [from excufable.] Pardonablenefs ; 
capability to be excufed. 

It may fatisfy others of the excufablenefs of my diffatisfac- 
tion, to perufe the enfuing relation. Boyle’s Phyfiol. Confiderat. 

Excusa’rion. n.f. [from excufe.] Excufe; plea; apology. 

Prefaces, excufations, and other fi peeches of reference to the 
perfon, though they feem to proceed of modefty, they are 
bravery. Bacon's Effays. 

And goodnefs to be admired, that it refuted not his argu- 
ment in the punifhment of his excufation. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Excu’saTory. adj. [from excufe.] Pleading excufe; apolo- 
getical; making apology. 
To EXCU‘SE. v. a. [excufa, Latin. ] 
1. To extenuate by apology. 
Bad men excufe their faults, good men will leave them; 
He acts the third crime that defends the firft. B. Fobnf. Catil. 
2. To difengage from an obligation; remit attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I muft needs go and 
‘ee it: Ipray thee, have me excu/ed. Luke xiv. 19. 

Laud attended throughout that whole journey, which he 
was rot obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excufed 
from it. i Clarendon, 

3. To remit; not to exad. 
4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any thing; to obtain 
remifion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to go 
up to the temple, excu/e their Journey. South's Sermons. 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology, 
O thou, whoe’er thou art, excufe the force 
Thefe men have us’d; and O befriend our courfe, Addi 


a ur i mn. 
Lxcufe fome courtly ftrains ; 


No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope. 
6. To throw off imputation by a feigned apology. 7 
Think you that we excufe ourfelves unto you? 2 Cor, xii. 


XCU'SE, m fı [from the verb. 
founded as if written excuze, 
found. ] 

1. Plea offered in extenuation ; apology. 
_ T was fet upon by fome of your fervants, whom becaufe I 
have in my juft defence evil entreated, I came to make my 
excuse to you. Sidney. 
Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excufe 5 


The laft fyllable of the verb is 
that of the noun with the natural 
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But, as thou lov’ft thy life, make fpecd from hence. Shakef: 

As good fuccefs admits no examination, fo the contrary 
allows of no excufe, how reafonable or juít foever. Raleigh. 

We find cut fome excu/e or other for deferring good refolu- 
tions, ’till our intended retreat is cut off by death.  Aadijon. 

2. The act of excufing or apologifing. 
Heav’n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might’{t win the more thy father’s love, * 
Pleading fo wilely in excufe of it. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
3. Caufe for which one is excufed. 
Let no vain hope your eafy mind feduce ; 

For rich ill poets are without excufe. 

Nothing but love this patience could produce ; 

And Í allow your rage that kind excujc. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Excu’seiess. adj. [from excufe.] ‘I hat for which no excufe 
or apology can be given. | 

The voluntary enflaving myfelf is excufvlefs, Decay of Piety. 

Excu’sERr. n. f. [from excufe.] 
1. One who pleads for another. ; 

In vain would his excufers endeavour to palliate his enormi- 
ties, by imputing them to madnels. Swift. 

g. One who forgives another. 
To EXCU'SS. v.a. [excusfus, Lat.) To feize and detain by law. 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law, to be 
taken for a debt, unlefs his goods and eftate has been firft ex- 
cuffed. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Excu’ssion. n. f. [excuffio, Fatin.] Seizure by law. 

[f upon an excuffion there are not goods to fatisfy the judg- 

ment, his body may be attached. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Exe’CRABLE. adj. [execrabilis, Latin.} Hateful; deteftable; 
accurfed ; abominable. 

For us to change that which he hath eftablifhed, they hold 
it execrable pride and prefumption. Hooker, b ili. f. 10, 

Of the vifible church of Jefus Chrift thofe may be, in re- 
fpect of their outward profeffion; who, in regard of their 
inward difpofition, are moft worthily both hateful in the fight 
of God himfelf, and in the eyes of the founder parts of the 
vifible church moft execrable. Hooker, b. tii. fut. 

Give fentence on this execrable wretch, 

That hath been breeder of thefe dire events. Shak. Tit. And. 
When execrable Troy in afhes lay, 

Through fires, and {words, and feas, they fore’d their way. 

Drydens Æn. b. vii. 1. 408. 

Exe’cRaBLy. adv. [from execrable] Curfedly ; abominably. 
’Tis fuftian all, "tis execrably bad ; 

But if they will be fools, muft you be mad? Dryden’. Perf. 

To EXXECRATE. v.a. [execror, Latin.]} To curfe; to im- 

precate ill upon ; to abominate. 

Extinction of fome tyranny, by the indignation of a peo- 
ple, makes way for fome form contrary to that which they 
lately execrated and detefted. Temple. 

Execra’TIon. n. f. [from execrate.] Curle; imprecation of 
evil. 
Mifchance and forrow go along with you, 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 
— Ceafe, gentle queen, thefe execrations. Shakef. Hen. VI, 
For this we may thank Adam! but his thanks 

Shall be the execration. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did fpit on the ground 
in token of execration. Stillingfleet’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

To EXE'CT. v.a. [execo, Latin.) To cut out; to cut away. 

Were it not for the effufion of blood which would follow 
an exection, the liver might not only be exeéied, but its ofñce 
fupplied by the fpleen and other parts. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Exe‘crion. n. f: [from excé?.] ‘The act of cutting out. See 
EXECT. 

To E‘XECUTE. v. a. [excquer, Latin.] 

1. To perform; to praétife. 

Againtt all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment. Ex. 

He cafts into the balance the promife of a reward to fuch as 
fhould execute, and of punifhment to fuch as fhould neglect 
their commiffion. Scuth’s Sermons. 

2. To put in act ; to do what is planned or determined. 

Men may not devife laws, but are bound for ever to ufe 
and execute thofe which God hath delivered. Hooker, b. iii. f. 5. 

The government here is fo regularly difpofed, that it almoft 
executes itfelf, Swift. 

Abfalom pronounced fentence of death againft his brother, 

and had it executed too. Locke. 

3. To put to death according to form of juftice; to punifh 
capitally. 

Sir William Bremingham was e>ecuted for treafon. Davies. 

Fitzofborn was exe:uted under him, or difcarded into foreign 


Rofcumman. 


fervice for a pretty fhadow of exilement. Spenfer. 
O Tyburn, cou’dft thou reafon and difpute, 
Cou’dft thou but judge as well as execute, 
How often wou’dft thou change the felon’s doom, 
And trufs fome ftern chief juftice in his room. Dryden. 


4. To put to death; to kill. 
‘The ucachcrous Faftolfe wounds my peace, 
Whom with my bare fifts I would execute, 
If J now had him. Shake peare’s Henry VI. p.i. 
3 EXECU TICN: 


» 
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; 
And yet not fo; for what can we bequeath? Shak. R. II. 
3. An executioner ; one who puts others to death. Difufed. 


— 
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Execu’TI0n. n. f. [from exvcute ] 
1. Performance; practice. 
When things are come to the execution, there is no fecrecy 
comparable to celerity. Eacon’s Efaysi 
I with no better . 
“Than have him hold that purpofe, and to put it 
In execution. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
] like thy counfel ; and how well I like it, 

The execution of it {hall make known. Shake/peare. 

The excellency of the fubject contributed much to the hap- 
pinefs of the execution. Dryden. 

2. The laft act of the law in civil caufes, by which poffeffion is 
given of body or goods. 

Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for the 
whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarendon, b.viii. 

3. Capital punifhment ; death infli&ted by forms of law. 
Good reft. 
—As wretches have o'er nizht, 
That wait for execution in the morn. Shak. Two Gent. of Fer. 
l have feen, 
\When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o’er his doom. Shakef. Meafure for Meajure. 
Lzws fupport thofe crimes they checkt bcfore, 
And executions now affright no more. Creech s Manilius, 
4. Deltruĉtion ; flaughter. 
Brave Macbeth, with his brandifh’d fteel, 
Which fmok'd with bloody execution, carv’d out his paflage. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The execution had been too cruel, and far exceeding the 
bounds of ordinary hoftility. Hayward. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may ftrike where 
he cannot reach, and a word fhail do execution both further and 
deeper than the mightieft blow. Souths Sermons. 

Ships of fuch height and ftrength, that his veffels could do 
no execution upon them. Arbuthnot on Cains. 

Execu’TIONER. n. J. [from execution. ] 
1. He that puts in act, or executes. 
Is not the caufer of the timelefs deaths, 

As blameful as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard TIL. 

It is a fingular comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they confider that they cannot be guilty of oppreffion. 

Bacon’s Office of Aiienation. 

The heart of every man was in the hand of God, and he 
could have made them executioners of his wrath upon one 
_another. Woodwara’s Natural Hiftory. 

In this cafe every man hath a right to punifh the offender, 

and be the executioner of the law of nature. Locke. 
2. He that inflicts capital punifhment ; he that puts to death ac- 
cording to the fentence of the law. 

He, born to the greateft expectation, and of the greateft 
blood, fubmitted himfelf to be fervant to the executioner that 
fhould put to death Mufidorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

The deluge was not fent only as an executioner to mankind, 
but its prime errand was to reform the earth. Woodward. 

3. He that kills; he that murthers. 
I would not be thy executioner : 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee ; 
Thou tell’ft me, there is murder in mine eyes. Shake/peare. 
4. The inftrument by which any thing is performed. 
All along 

The wails, abominable ornaments ! 

Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 

Fell executioners of foul intents. 

Exe/cuTive. adj. [from execute. ] 
1. Having the quality of executing or performing. 

They are the nimbleft, agil, ftrongeft inftruments, fitteft 
to be executive of the commands of the fouls. Hale. 

2. Aétive; not deliberative; not legiflative; having the power 
to put in act the laws. 

The Roman emperors were poffeffed of the whole legifla- 
tive as well as executive power.  Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 51. 

Hobbes confounds the executive with the legiflative power, 
though all well inftituted {tates have ever placed them in dif- 
ferent hands. Swift. 

E’xecuTer. n. f. [from execute. ] 
ie He that performs or executes any thing. 
My {weet miftrefs 

Wecps when fhe fees me work, and fays fuch bafenefs 

Had ne’er like executer. ' — Shakefpearc's Tempe/t. 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moft beautiful pieces, are 
impartial executers of poetick juftice. Dennis. 

2. He that is intrufted to perform the will of a teftator. In this 
fenfe the accent is on the fecond fyllable. 
Let’s chufe executers, and talk of wills ; 


Crafhaw. 


The fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum, 
Delivers o'er to executers pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
EXE'CUTERSHIP. n. f. [from executer.] The office of him 
that is appointed to perform the will of the defunct. 
For fifhing for teftaments and executorfhips it is worfe, by 
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how much men fubmit themfelves to mean pcrfons, than if 
fervice. Bacon's Effays, Civit and Maal. 
Exe’cutrix. n. f. [from execute.] A woman intrufted to per- 
form the will of the teftator. 
He did, after the death of the carl, buy of his executrix 
the remnant of the terin. Bacon's Office of Avienation. 
Exece'sis. n.f. [&Enyreis.] An explanation. 
Exece’ricaL. adj. [é€nyntix@.] Explanatory; expofitory. 
I have here and there interfperfed fome critical and fome 
exegetical notes, fit for learncrs to know, and not unfit for 
fome teachers to read. Walkers Pref. to Ex. of the Lat. Synt. 
Exe’MPLAR. n. f. (exemplar, Latin.] A pattern; an example 
to be imitated. 
The idea and exemplar of the world was firft in God. Raleigh. 
They began at a known body, a barleycorn,; the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain; which arifeth, being mul- 
tiplied to fcruples, drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then 
thofe weights, as they happen to take them, are fixed by au- 
thority, and exemplars of them publickly kept. Holder. 
If he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwel did, he 
muft perfuade him that he refolves nothing but his fafety ; as 


the fame grand exemplar of hypocrify did before. South. 
Beft poet! fit exemplar for the tribe 
Of Phoebus. Phillips. 
EXxE’MPLARILY. adv. [from exemplary. ] 
1. ln fuch a manner as deferves imitation. 
She is exemplarily loyal in a high exact obedience. Howel. 


2. In fuch a manner as may warn others. 

If he had fhut the commons houfe to have been quiet, whilft 
their champions were exemplarily punifhed, their jurifdiction 
would probably in a fhort time have been brought within the 
due limits. Clarendon. 

Exe/MpLariness. n.f. [from exemplary.] State of ftanding 
as a pattern to be copied. 

In Scripture we find feveral titles given to Chrift, which 
import his exemplarine/s as of a prince and a captain, a mafter 
and a guide. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

ExE'MPLARY. adj. [from exemplar.] 
1. Such as may deferve to be propofed to imitation, whether per- 
fons or things. 

The archbifhops and bifhops have the government of the 

- church: be not you the mean to prefer any to thofe places, 
but only for their learning, gravity, and worth: their lives 
and doctrine ought to be exemplary. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

If all thefe were exemplary in the conduct of their lives, 
religion would receive a mighty encouragement. Swift. 

2. Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults* been reprefled by cxemplary juftice, I had 

obtained all that I defigned. King Charies. 
3. Such as may attract notice and imitation. 
Awaking therefore, as who long had dream’d, 

Much of my women and their gods afham’d, 

From this abyfs of exemplary vice 

Refolv’d, as time might aid my thought, to rife. Prior. 

When any duty is fallen under a gencral difufe and neglect, 
in fuch a cafe the moft vifible and exemplary performance is 
required. Rogers, Sermin 18. 

ExemMPLiFica’TIon. n.f. [from exemplify. ] A copy; a 
tranfcript. 

An ambaflador of Scotland demanded an exemplification of 
the articles of peace. Hayward. 

A love of vice as fuch, a delighting in fin for its own fake, 
is an imitation, or rather an exemplification of the malice of the 
devil. South's Sermons. 

To Exe’mptiFy. v.a. [from exemplar.] 
r. To illuftrate by example. 

This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites and cuf- 
toms, now fuperftitious in the greateft part of the Chriftian 
world. Hooker, b.v. f. 3. 

Our author has exemplified his precepts in the very precepts 
themfelves. Spectator, N°. 253. 

A fatire may be exemplified by pictures, characters, and 
examples. Pope to Swift. 

2. To tranfcribe ; to copy. 
To EXEMPT. v.a. [exemptus, Latin.] To privilege; to 
grant immunity from. 
Things done well, 

And with a care, exempt themfelves from fear : 

Things done without example, in their iflue 

Are to be fear’d. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

The religious were not exempted, but tought among the 
other foldiers. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to which they 
fubje€ted merchants without exception. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Exe’mPr. adj. [from the verb. ] 
I. Free by privilege. 
Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 

But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. Shakefp, 

An abbot cannot, without the advice of his convent, tub- 
ject a monattery to any, from whofe jurifdiction fuch mo- 
naftery was exempted. Ayliffe’s Parergom 
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g: Not fubje@; not liable to. 
Do not ouce hope, that thou canft tempt 
A fpirit fo relolved to tread 
Upon thy throat, and live exempt 

From all the nets that thou canft fpread. Ben. ger 

No man, not even the moft wealthy and powerful among 
the fons of men, is exempt from the chances of human life. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 
The god conftrains the Greek ‘to roam, 
A hopelefs exile from his native home, 
From death alone exempt. Pope's Odiffey, b.i. 1. 96. 
3. Clear; not included. ; 
His dreadful imprecation hear ; 
’Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. 
4. Cut off from. Difufed. 
Was not thy father for treafon headed ? 
And by his treafon {tand’{t not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exernft from ancient gentry? Shak. Hen. VI. 
Exe/mprion. n.f. [from exempt.] Immunity; privilege; 
freedom from impofts or burdenfome employments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of a man’s 
death, which alfo muft be granted freely. Pacon’s Of. of Alien. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to fuch as built 
fhips, or traded in corn. Arbuthnot on Cains. 

Exemptyrious. adj. [from exemptus, Latin. ] Separable ; 
that which may be taken from another. 

If motion were loofe or exemptiticus from matter, I could 
be convinced that it had extenfion of its own. More. 

To EXE'NTERATE. v.a. [exentero, Latin.) To embowel; to 

deprive of the entrails. r Í 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are found in 
other animals to avoid that ferous excretion, which may ap- 
pear unto any that exenterates or diflects them. Brown. 

ËXENTERA'TION. 7. f. [exenteratio, Lat.] The act of taking 
out the bowels; cmbowelling. 

Belonius not only affirms that chamelions feed on flies, 
caterpillars, beetles, and other infects ; but upon exenteration 
he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Exe/QuraL. adj. [from exequiz, Latin.] Funeral; relating to 
funerals. Dia. 
Exe’quies. n. f. without a fingular. [exequie, Lat.] Funeral 
rites; the ceremony of burial; the proceffion of burial. For 
this word ob/equies is often ufed, but not fo properly. 
Let’s not forget 

The noble duke of Bedford late deceas’d, 

But fee his exeguies fulfill’d in Roan. Shate/peare’s Hen. VI. 

The tragical end of the two brothers, whofe exeguies the 
next fucceflor had leifure to perform. Drydens Dedic. to Æn, 

EXERCENT. adj. [exercens, Latin.] Prattifing; following any 
calling or vocation. 

The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to give his 
patronage and affiftance unto a litigant in diftrefs for want of 
an advocate. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

E/XERCISE. n.f. [exercitium, Latin J] 
1, Labour of the body; labour confidered as conducive to the 
cure or prevention of difcafes. 

Men ought to beware that they ufe not exercife and a {pare 
diet both; but if much ewerci/e, a plentiful diet; if {paring 
diet, little exercife. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°.298. 

‘The wife for cure on exerci/e depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. Dryden. 

He is exact in prefcribing the exerci/es of his patients, or- 
dering fome of them to walk eighty ftadia ina day, which is 
about nine Englifh miles. Arbuthnot on C:ins. 

The pureft exercife of health, 
The kind refrefher of the Summer heats. Tham/on’s Summer. 
. Something done for amufement. 

As a watchful king, he would not neglect his fafety, think- 
ing neverthelefs to perform all things rather as an exercs/e than 
as a labour. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

. Habitual a&ion by which the body is formed to gracefulnefs, 
air, and agility. 

He was {trong of body, and fo much the ftronger as he, by 
a well difciplined exercie, taught it both to do and to fuffer. 

Sidney, b. iis 

The French apply themfelves more univerfally to their 
exercifes than any nation: one feldom fecs a young gentleman 
that does not fence, dance, and ride. Addifon. 

4. Preparatory practice in order to fill: as, the exerci/e of 
foldiers. y 
5. Ufe; actual application of any thing. i 

‘The {ceptre of fpiritual regimen over us in this prefent 
world, is at the length to be yielded up into the hands of the 
Father which gave it; that is, the ufe and exerci/e thereof fhall 
ceafe, there being no longer on earth any militant church to 
govern. Hooker, b. v. f. 54. 

6. Practice; outward performance. 

‘The fame prince refufed even thofe of the church of Eng- 
land, who followed their mafter to St. Germain’s, the publick 
exercife of thcir religion. 4daifon on Italy. 

. Employment. 
‘The learning of the fituation and boundaries of kingdoms, 
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beling only an exercife of the eyes and memory, a child with 
pleafure will learn them. Locke, 

Children, by the exerci/e of their {enfes about objects that 
affect them ih the womb, receive fome few ideas before they 
are born. Locte. 

Exercife is very alluring and entertaining to the underftand- 
ing, while its reafoning powers are employed without la- 
bour. Watts. 

8. Tafk; that which one is appointed to perform. 
Patience is more oft the exerci/e 

Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 

Making them each his own deliverer, 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can infli@. Miltons Agonifies. 
g. Act of divine worfhip whether publick or private. 

Good fir fohn, 

I’m in your debt for your laft exercife ; 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. 
To EXERCISE. n. a. [exercen Latin.] 

1, To employ; to engage in employment. 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exercifid immediately 
about things, is called judgment. Lecke. 
2. To train by ufe to any act. 

The Roman tongue was the ftudy of their youth: it was 

their own language they were inftructed and exercifed in. Locke. 
3. To make fkilful or dexterous by practice ; to habituate. 

Strong meat belongeth to them who, by reafon of ufe, 
have their fenfes eserci/ed to difcern both good and evil. Ffebr. 

Reafon, by its own penetration, where it is ftrong and 
exercifed, ufually fees quicker and clearer without fyllo- 
gifm. Locke. 

And now the goddefs, exercis’d in ill, 

Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 

Afcends the roof. Drydens in. b. vii. 1.713. 
4. To bufy ; to keep buly. 

He will exercife himfelf with pleafure, and without weari- 
nefs, in that godlike employment of doing good which is 
affigned him. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

5. To tafk; to keep employed as a penal injunction. 

Sore travel hath God given to the fons of man, to be exer- 

cifed therewith. Ec tangs 
Where pain of unextinguifhable fire 

Mult exercife us, without hope of end. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
6. To praétife ; to perform.. 

A man’s body is confined to a place; but where friendfhip 
is, all offices are granted to him and his deputy: for he may 
exercife them by his friend. Bacin’s Effays. 

Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wife; 

Virtue to know, and, known, to exerci/e. 

7. To exert; to put in ufe. 
The princes of the Gentiles exercife dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercife authority upon them. Mat. xx. 

Their confciences oblige them to fubmit to that dominion 

which their governours had a right to exercife over them. Locke. 
8. To praétife or ufe in order to habitual fkill. 
Mean while I’ll draw up my Numidian troop 

Within the fquare, to exercie their arms.  Addifon’s Cato. 
To E’xercise. v.n. To ufe exercife; to labour for health or 

for amufement. 

The Lacedenionians were remarkable for the ufe of this 
fport, and Alexander the Great frequently exercifed at it. 

Nates to the Odyffey. 
E’/XERCISER. n.f. [from exercife.] He that direéts or ufes 
exercife. Didi. 
ExERCITA’TION. n. f. [exercitatio, Latin.) 
1. Exercife. 

It were fome extenuation of the curfe, if in/udore vultus tui 

were confinable unto corporal exercitations. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
2. Praétice; ufe. 

By frequent exercitations we form them within us. 
To EXE’RT. v.a. [exero, Latin. ] 

1. To ufe with an effort; to ufe with ardour and vehemence. 

When the fervice of Britain requires your courage and 
conduct, you may exert them both. Dryden's Fables, Dedicat. 

Whate’er I am, each faculty, 

The utmoft power of my exerted foul, 

Preferves a being only for your fervice. 

2. To put forth ; to perform. 

When the will has exerted an act of command upon any 
faculty of the foul, or member of the body, it has done all 
that the whole man, as a moral agent, can do for the aétual 
exercife or employment of fuch a faculty or member, South. 

3- To enforce; to pufh to an effort. With the reciprocal pre- 
noun. 
Strong virtue, like ftrong naturc, ftruggles ftill ; 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryd. Aurengzele. 
Exe’rtion. n. f. [from exert.] The act of exerting ; effort. 
Exe’ston. n.f. [exefus, Latin.] The act of cating through. 

Theophraftus denieth the exe/ion or forcing of vipers through 
the belly of the dam. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. int. 

EXESTUA'TION. m. f. [exæfuo, Latin.] The fate of boiling ; 
tumultuous heat ; effervefcence; cbullition. 
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Saltpetre is in operation_a cold body: phyficians and chy- 
mifts give it in fevers, to allay the inward exe/fuutions of the 
blood and humours. , Boyle. 

To ExFoLiATe. v. n. [ex and folium, Latin.] To fhell off; 
feparate, as a corrupt bone from the found part. A term of 
chirurgery. Ti 

Our work went on fuccefsfully, the bone exfoliating from 
the edges. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ExroLia”riox. n. f. [from exfoliate.] The procefs by which 
the corrupted part of the bone feparates from the found. 

If the bone be dretled, the flefh will foon arife in that cut 
pf the bone, and make exfoliatizn of what is neceflary, and 
incarn it. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ExroLiaTIve. adj. [from exfoliate] That which has the 
power of procuring exfoliation. 

Dref: the bone with the milder exfoliatives, "till the burnt 
bone is caft off. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

ExHA'LABLE. adj. [from exhale.] That which may be eva- 
porated or exhaled. x 

The fire may refolve fome of the more fpirituous and ex- 
halable parts, whereof diftillation has fhewn me that alabafter 
is not deftitute, into vapours Boyle. 

ExHaLa’rion. n.f. [exhalatio, Latin. } 
1. The aét of exhaling or fending out in vapours; emiffion. 
2. The ftate of evaporating or flying out in vapours; evapo- 
ration. 
3. That which rifes in vapours, and fometimes takes the form of 
meteors. 
No nat’ral exhalation in the fky; 

No ’fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day; 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns, 

Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heav'n i 

Plainly Aa i upon John. Shak. King John. 

While moving in fo high a fphere, and with fo vigorous a 
luftre, he muft needs, as the fun, raife many envious exhala- 
tions; which, condenfed by a popular odium, are capable to 
caft a cloud upon the brighteft merit and integrity. K. Charles. 

Anon, out cf the earth, a fabrick huge 

Rofe like an exhalation, with the found 

Of dulcet fymphonies and voices {weet. Milton's Par. Loft. 

It is no wonder if the earth be often fhaken, there being 
quantities of exhalations within thofe mines, or cavernous paf- 
fages, that are capable of rarefaction and inflammation, Burn 

The growing tow’rs like exhalations rife, 

And the huge columns heave into the fkies. 

To EXHALE. v. a. [exhalo, Latin.] 
1. To fend or draw out in vapours or fumes. 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it well: 

It is fome meteor that the fun exhales, * 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Sh. Rom. and ful. 

I flattered myfelf with hopes that the vapour had been 
exhaled. Temple. 

Fear freezes minds ; but love, like heat, 

Exhales the foul fublime to feek her native feat. 

2. To draw out. 


Popes 


Dryden, 


See, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afrefh ! 
Blufh, blufh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For ’tis thy prefence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells. Shake/. 
EXHA'LEMENT. 2. f. [from exhale.] Matter exhaled; va- 


P Nor will polifhed amber, although it fend forth a grofs and 
corporal exhalement, be found a long time defective upon the 
exacteft {cales. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. Ṣe 
To EXHA'UST. v.a. i bt 
1. To drain; to diminifh; to deprive by draining. 

Single men be many times more charitable, becaufe their 
means are lefs exbau/led. Bacon's E ffays. 

Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the blood, 
exhaufts it of its beft fpirits, and derives the flower of it to the 
feminal veffels. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. To draw out totally ; to draw ’till nothing is left. 

Though the knowledge they have left us be worth our 
ftudy, yet they exhau/fed not all its treafures: they left a great 
deal for the induftry and fagacity of after-ages. Locke. 

The nurfling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cherifh’d with fofter earth; 

But when the alien compoft is exhau/t, aoe 

Its native poverty again prevails. Phillips. 

Exna‘ustion. 2. f: [from exhauft ] The act of drawing or 
fone gg eee adj. [from exhauf?.] Not tobe emptied; not 
to be all drawn off; inexhautftible. l 
Of heat and light, what everduring ftores 

Brought from the fun’s exhaujllefs golden fhores, 

Through gulphs immenfe of intervening air, 

Enrich the earth, and every lofs repair. Blackm. Creation. 

To EXHIBIT. v. a. [exhibeo, Latin. ] 
1. To offer to view or ufe ; to offer or propofe in a formal or 
publick manner. 
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If any claim redrefs of injuftice, they fhould exhibit theit 
pctitions in the ftrect. Shake/p. Meajure for Measure. 
He fuffercd his attorney-general to exdibit a charge of high 
treafon againft the earl. Clarendon. 
2. To fhow; to difplay. 
One ‘of an unfortunate conftitution is perpetually exhibiting 
_ 4 miferable example of the weaknefs of mind and body. Pope. 
EXHIBITER. n f. [from exhilit.] Hce that offers anv thing; 
as a petition or charge, in a publick manner: _ a 
He feems indifferent, 
Or rather fwaying more upon our part, 
Than cherifhing th’ exbibiters againft us. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Exurprtion. n. f. [from exhilit.] 
r. The act of exhibiting ; difplay ; fetting forth. 
What are all mechanick works, but the fenfible exhibition 
of mathematick demonftrations? Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. ii. 
2. Allowance; falary ; penfion. 
I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 
Due preference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shake/peare’s Othelvo. 
_What maintenance he from his friends receives, 

Like exhibition thou fhalt have from me. Shake/peare. 

All was afligned to the army and garrifons there, and fhe 
received only a penfion or exhibition out of his coffers. Bacon. 

He is now neglected, and driven to live in exile upon a 
{mall exhibition. Swift. 

ExHI'BITIVE. adj. [from exhibit.] Reprefentative; difplay- 
ing. 

_ Truths muft have an eternal exiftence in fome underftand- 
ing; or rather, they are the fame with that underftanding 
itfelf, confidered as varioufly exhibitive or reprefentative, ac- 
cording to the various modes of inimitability or partici- 
pation. Norris. 
EXHI'LARATE. v.a. [exhilaro, Latin.] To make cheerful ; 
to cheer ; to fill with mirth; to enliven; to glad; to gladden. 

_ The coming into a fair garden, the coming into a fair room 
richly furnifhed, a beautiful perfon, and the like, do delight 
and exhilarate the {pirits much. Bacons Natural Hiffory. 

The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapours bland 

About their fpirits, had play’d, and inmoft pow’rs 

Made err, was now exhal’d. A/ilton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. 

Let them thank 

Boon nature, that thus annually fupplies 

Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 

Exhilarates their languid minds, within 

The golden mean confin’d. 

EXHILARA‘TION. n.f. [from exhilarate. | 
1. The act of giving gaiety. 
2. The ftate of being enlivened. 

And therefore exhi'aration hath fome affinity with joys 

though it be a much lighter motion. Bacon’s Natural Hijtory. 
To EXHO'RT. v.a. [exb:rtor, Latin.] To incite by words 
to any good action. 

We befeech you, and exhort you by the Lord Jefus, that 
as ye have received of us, how you ought to walk, fo ye 
would abound. 1 Thef. iv. 1. 

My duty is to exhort you to confider the dignity of that 
holy myftery. Common Prayer. 

Exuorta’tion. n. f. [from exhort.] 
1. The act of exhorting; incitement to good. 

If we will not encourage publick beneficence, ’till 
we are fecure that no ftorm fhall overturn what we help to 
build, there is no room for exhortations to charity. Atterbury. 

2. The form of words by which one is exhorted. 

Pil end my exhortation after dinner. Shakefpeares 
EXHORTA'TORY. adj. [from exhort.] Tending to exhort. 
Exuo'RTER. 7. f. [trom exhort.] One who exhorts or encou- 

rages by words. 
To EXI'CCATE. v.a. [ exficco, Latins] To dry; to dry 
up. DiGi. 
Exicca’TIon. n.f. [from exiccate.] Arefa€tion; a& of dry- 
Ing up ; ftate of being dried up. 

What is more eafily refuted than that old vulgar affertion 
of an univerfal drought and exic:ation of the earth? As if the 
fun could evaporate the leaft drop of its moifture, fo that it 
inould never defcend again, but be attracted and elevated quite 
out of the atmofphere. Bentley's Sermons. 

Exi’ccaTIve. adj. [from exiccate.] Drying in quality ; having 
the power of drying. 

E’XIGENCE. 22. J. [This word is probably only a corruption 

E’xicEncy. of exigents, vitiated by an unfkilful pronoun- 
Ciation. ] 

1. Demand; want; need. 

As micn, we are at our own choice, both for time and 
place and form, according to the exigence of our own occa- 
fions in ptivate. Hooker, b.v. 4. 

You have heard what the prefent condition and exigencies of 
thefe feveral charities are. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

While our fortunes exceed not the meafure of real conve- 
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nience, and are adapted to the exigencies of our ftation, we 
perceive the hand of providence in our gradual and fucceffive 
fupplics. Rogers, Sermon 2. 
2. Prefling neceflity ; diftrefs; fudden occafion. 

This diffimulation in war may be called ftratagem and con- 

duct; in other exigencies addrefs and dexterity. Notes onthe Ody. 
Now in fuch exigencies not to need, 

Upon my word you muft be rich indeed ! 

A noble fuperfluity it craves, 

Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knaves. 

E’x1GENT. x. f. [exigens, Latin.] 
1. Preffing bufinefs ; occafion that requires immediate help. 

In fuch an exigent I fee not how they could have ftaid to 
deliberate about any other regiment thar that which already 
was devifed to their hands. Hooker, Preface. 

The council met, your guards to find you fent, 
And know your pleafure in this exigent. Waller. 
2. [A law term.] A writ fued when the defendant is not to be 
found, being part of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shake/peare ufes it for any extremity. Hanmer. 
z End. 
Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Exicu'ity. n.f. [exiguitas, Latin.) Smallnefs; diminitive- 
nefs ; flendernefs. 

The exiguity and fhape of the extant particles is now 

fuppofed. Boyle on Colours. 
Exicvu’ous. adj. [exiguus, Latin.] Small, diminutive; little. 
Their fubtile paris and ewigusus dofe are confumed and 
evaporated in lefs than two hours time. Harvey. 
EXILE. n.f. [exilium, Latin. It feems anciently to have had 
the accent indifferently on either fyllable : now it is uniformly 
on the firft.] 
1. Banifhment; ftate of being banifhed from one’s country. 
Our ftate of bodies would bewray what life 
We've led fince thy exile. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 
Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. Shak. H.VI. 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 

But with a grain of day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. Coriolanus. 

2. The perfon banifhed. 
O mutt the wretched exiles ever mourn, 

Nor after length of rowling years return? 

Ulyffes, fole of all the victor train, 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft, 

Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire loft. Popes Ody/ey. 

Exi'Le. adj. [exilis, Latin] Small; flender; not full; not 
powerful. Not in ufe, except in philofophical writings. 

It were alfo good to enquire what other means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for that may be 
a fecret of great power to produce cold weather. Bacon. 

In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more exile 
found than when the lid is open. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

To E’xize. v.a. [from the noun. ‘This had formerly the ac- 
cent on the laft fyllable, now generally on the firt, though 
Dryden has ufed both.] ‘To banifh ; to drive from a country ; 
to tranfport. ° 

Call home our exil’d friends abroad, 
That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Foul fubornation is predominant, 
And equity exi?'d your highnefs’ land. Shate/p. Henry VI. 
For that offence, 

Immediately we do exi him hence. Shak. Rom. and Fuliet. 

They fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay there 
exiled from the eternal providence. Wijd. xvii. 2. 

His brutal manners from his breaft exil’d, 


Pope. 


Drydens Virg. 


His mien he fafhion’d, and his tongue he fil’d. Dryden, 
Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate, 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expel’d and exi/’d, Dryden's Virgil's Æn. 


Exi/LeMENT. n. f. [from exile.) Banifhment. 

Fitzofborn was difcarded into foreign fervice for a pretty 

fhadow of exilement. Wotton. 
Exiti’Tion. n. f. [exilitio, Latin.] The aét of fpringing or 
rufhing out fuddenly. 

From faltpetre proceedeth the force and report ; for fulphur 
and {mall-coal, mixt, will not take fire with noife or exilition ; 
and powder, which is made of impure and greafy petre, hath 
but a weak emiffion, and gives but a faint repost, Brown. 

Exiirry. n. f. [exilis, Latin.] Slendernefs; fmalnefs; dimi- 
nution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day: the caufe is 
the exility of the fpirit, or perhaps the abfence of the fun. Bac. 

For exility of the voice, or other founds, it is certain that 
the voice doth pafs through folid and hard bodies, if they be 
not too thick; and through water, which is likewife a very 
clofe body, and fuch an one as letteth not in air. Bacon, 

A body, by being fubtilized, can lofe nothing of its cor- 
poreity ; ncither can it hereby gain any thing but exility; for 
all degrees of fubtility are eflentially the fame thing. Grew. 
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Exrmıious: adj. [eximius, Latin.} Famous; eminent; con- 
fpicuous; excellent. Diät. 
EXINANI'TION. n f. [exinanitio, Latin.] Privation; lofs. 
He is not more impotent in his glory than he was in his 
exinanition, Decay of Piety. 
To EXI'ST. v. n. [exiflo, Latin.] Tobe; to have a being. 
It is as eafy to conceive that an infinite Almighty Power 
might produce a thing out of nothing, and make that to exif? 
de novo, which did not exi/? before; as to conceive the world 
to have had no beginning, but to have exi/led from eternity. 
S:uth’s Sermons. 
It feems reafonable to enquire, how fuch a multitude comes 
to make but one idea, fince that combination does not always 
exiji together in nature. Locke. 
One year is paft; a different fcene! 
No farther mention of the dean: 
Who-now, alas, no more is mift 
Than if he never did exi/?. Swift. 
Exi’sTENCE. }u.f. [exi/tentia, low Latin.) State of being; 
Exi/sTENCY. § actual pofleffion of being. 
Nor is only the exi/fency of this animal confiderable, but 
many things delivered thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Errour:, b. iii. 
It is impofiible any being can be eternal with fucceffive 
eternal phyfical changes, or variety of ftates or manner of 
exifiency, naturally and neceflarily concomitant unto it. Hale. 
The foul, fecur’d in her exi/fence, {miles 
At the drawn dagger, and defes its point. Addifon’s Cato. 
When a being is confidered as poffible, it is faid to have an 
effence or nature: fuch were all things before the creation. 
When it is confidered as actual, then ft is faid to have exif- 
ence alfo. Watts’ s Logick. 
Exı'sTENT. adj. [from exif.] In being; in pofleffion of being 
or of exiftence. 
Whatfoever fign the fun poffefled, whofe recefs or vicinity 
defineth the quarters of the year, thofe feafons were actually 


exiftent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 2. 
The eyes and minds are faftened on objcéts which have no 
real being, as if they were truly exi/fent, Dryden. 
ExisTiMA‘TION. n. f. [exiftimatio, Latin. ] 
1. Opinion, 
2. Efteem. 


Exit. 7. f. [exit, Latin.] 
1. The term fet in the margin of plays to mark the time at 
which the player goes off the ftage. 
2. Recefs; departure; act of quitting the ftage; act of quitting 
the theatre of life. 
All the world’s a ftage, 

And all the men and women meerly playets : 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts. Shake/peare. 

A regard for fame becomes a man more towards the exit 
than at his entrance into life. Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a fhort life, and make a 
figure at their exit. Swift. 

3. Paflage out of any place. 

In fuch a pervious fubitance as the brain, they might find 

an eafy either entrance or exit, almoft every where. G/anville. 
4. Way by which there is a paflage out. - 

_ The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth through 

its ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets of rivers. Woodw. 
Exi’TAL. Qadj. [ exitialis, Latin.] Deftruâtive; fatal ; 
Exi’/T10us. § mortal. 

Moft exitial fevers, although not concomitated with the 
tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or carbuncles, are to be cen- 
fured peftilential. Harvey on the Plague. 

Exopus. }n. f. [€0d@.] Departure; journey from a place: 
E’xopy. § the fecond book of Mfes is fo called, becaufe it 
defcribes the journey of the Ifraelites from Egypt. 

In all probability their years continued to be three hundred 
and fixty-five days, ever fince the time of the Jewith exody at 
leaft. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Exore’re. adj. [exoletus, Lat.) Obfolete; out of ufe. Dia. 

To Exo’Lve. v.a. [exolvo, Latin] To loofe; to pay. Dié. 

Exo/mPHatos. a. f. [é and o40xAG».] A navel rupture. ` 

To EXONERATE. v.a. [exonero, Latin.] To unload; to 
difburthen ; to free from any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of veflels curled, circumgy- 
rated, and complicated, give the blood time to feparate through 
the capillary veflels into the fecretory ones, which afterwards 
all exonerate themfelves into one common dudtus. Ray. 

ExoNnERA’TION. n. f. [from exonerate.] The act of difburthen- 
ing, or dilcharging. 

The body is adapted unto eating, drinking, nutrition, and 
other ways of repletion and exoncration. Grew. 

Exo’prasre. adj. [exoftabiiis, Lat.] Defireable; tobe fought 
with eagernefs or defire. 
E’xorABLE. adj. [exoratilis, Latin.) To be moved by in- 
treaty. 
elas oe t n.f. [from exorbitance.] 
1. The aÑ of going out of the track preferibed. 
B i 2. Enormity ; 
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I fec fome degree of this fault cleave to thofe, who have 

eminently corrected all other exorbitancies of the tongue. 
Government of the Tongue, f. 4. 

2. Enormity ; grofs deviation from rule or right. 

The reverence of my prefence may be a curb to your exor- 
bitancies. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

‘The people were grofly impofed on, to commit fuch exor- 
bitancies as could not end but in the diflolution of the govern- 
ment. Swift on the Diffentions in Athens and Rome. 

3. Boundlefs depravity. 

They riot ftill, 

Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. 

Exo’RBiTANT. adj. [ex and orbito, Latin.} 

1. Going out of the prefcribed track ; deviating from the courfe 
appointed or rule eftablifhed. 

What fignifies the fiction of the tortoife riding upon the 
wings of the wind, but to prefcribe bounds and mieafures to 
our exorbitant paffions? L’Eftrange. 

Thefe phenomena arc not peculiar to the earthquakes which 
have happened in our times, but have becn obferved in all 
ages, and particularly thofe exorbitant commotions of the wa- 
ters of the globe. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

2. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a fettled rule or method. 

The Jews, who had laws fo particularly determining in all 
affairs what to do, were notwithftanding continually inured 
with caufes exorbitant, and fuch as their laws had not provided 
fore Hooker, b. iii, fo 11. 

3- Enormous ; beyond due proportion ; exceffive. 

Their fubjects would live in great plenty, were not the im- 
pofitions fo very exorbitant ; for the courts are too fplendid for 
the territories. Addifon’s Remark. on Italy. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no fcheme of perfect happinefs 
with lefs. Swift on the Diffentions in Athens and Rome. 

To Exo'RBITATE. v. n. [ex and orbito, Latin.] To deviate; 
to go out of the track or road prefcribed. 

The planets fometimes would have approached the fun as 
near as the orb of Mercury, and fometimes have exorbitated 
beyond the diftance of Saturn. Bentle;’s Sermons. 

To E’XORCISE. v. a. [tZoexi2u.] 

1. To adjure by fome holy name. 

2. To drive away fpirits by certain forms of adjuration. 

3. To purify from the influence of malignant fpirits by religious 
ceremonies. 

And fry’rs, that through the wealthy regions run, 

Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls, 

And exorcife the beds, and crofs the walls. Dryden. 

E'XORCISER. n.f. [from exorcife.] One who prattifes to drive 
away evil fpirits. 

Exorcism. 7.f. [#£ogxicyos.] The form of adjuration, or 
religious ceremony by which evil and malignant fpirits are 
driven away. 

Will his lordfhip behold and hear our exorci/ms? Shate/p. 

Symptoms fupernatural, muft be only curable by fuperna- 
tural means; namely, by devout prayers or ex:rcifins. Harvey. 

EXORCIST. “n. f: [eFoguicns. ] 

1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or religious acts, drives 
away malignant {pirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorci/?s, took upon 
them to call over them which had evil fpirits. és xix, 13. 

2. An enchanter; a conjurer. Improperly. 

Soul of Rome! 
Thou, like an exorcif?, haft conjur’d up 
My mortified fpirit. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar, 
Is there no exorcift 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 

Is't real that I fee? — Shuke/peare’s All’s well that ends well. 

EXORDIUM. n.f. [Latin] A formal preface; the proemial 
part of a compofition. 

Nor will | thee detain 
With poets fictions, nor opprels thine ear a 
i With circumitance, and long exordiums here. May’s Virgil. 

Ihave been diftaited at this way of writing, by reafon of 
long prefaces and exordiums. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Exorna‘rion. n- j. [excrnatio, Latin.] Ornament; decora- 

-~ tion; embcllifhment. 

It feemeth that all thofe curious exornaticns fhould rather 
ceafe. Hooker, b. v. f. 15. 

Hyperbolical cxornations and elegancies many much affect. 

. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Exo'ssareD. adj. [exoffatus, Latin] Deprived of bones. Di4. 

Exosto'sıs. n. f. [ix and dseov.] Any protuberance of a bone 

* that is not natural, as often happens in venereal cafes. Quincy. 
Exo’ssrous. adj [ex and ofa, Latin.} Wanting bones; bone- 
+ lefs; formed without bones. f 

Thus we daily obferve in the heads of fifhes, as alfo in 
fnails and foft exafeous animals, nature near the head hath 
placed a flat white {tone, or teftaceous concretion. Brown. 


Garth's Difpenfary. 


EEEo TICK. adj. [eLwrsxos. | Foreign; not produced in our 


own country ; not domeftick. 
Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as of fome 
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remote exotick thing, whereof we had no knowledge but by 
fabulous relations. Holder's Eiements of Spcech. 

Continue trefh hot-beds to entertain fuch esoti’ plants as 
arrive not to their perfection without them. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Exo’rick. 2. f. A foreign plant. 

Claudian was featcd on the other fummit, which was bar- 
ren, and produced, on fome {pots, plants that are unknown tu 
Italy, and fuch as the gardeners call exoticks. Addifon's Guard. 

To EXPA'ND. v. a. [expande, Latin ] 
1. To (pread; to lay open as a net or fhect. 
2. To dilate; to fpread out every way; to diffufe. 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air as a fluid. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
Along the ftream of time thy name 

Eapanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope's Eff: on Man. 

Expa‘nse. n.f. [evpanfum, Latin.) A body widely extended 
without inequalities. 
A murmuring found 

Of waters iffu’d from a cave, and fpread 

Into a liquid plain; then ftood unmov’d, 

Pure as th’ expanje of heav’n. Miltcn’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. 

Bright as th’ cthereal glows the green expanfe. Savage. 
On the fmooth expan/e of cryftal lakes, 

The finking ftone at firft a circle makes ; 

The trembling furface, by the motion ftirr’d, 

Spreads in a fecond circle, then a third ; 

Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 

Fill all the watry plain, and to the margin dance. Pope. 

Expansrpi’Liry. n.f. [from expanjible.] Capacity of exten- 
dion; poflibility to be expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 

Together with the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the atoms in* 
one fluid are diftinguifhed from thofe of another; elle all fluids 
would be alike in weight, expan/ibility, and all other qualities. 

Grew’s Cofmolog. Sacr. b.i. c. 3. 
ExPA’NSIBLE. adj. [from expanfus, Latin ] Capable to be ex- 
tended; capable to be fpread into a wider furface. 

Bodies are not expan/ible in proportion to their weight, or 
to the quantity of matter to be expanded. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Exra‘nston. n. f. [from expand. ] 
1. The ftate of being expanded into a wider furface or greater 
fpace. 
Hare demonftrated that the condenfation and expanfion of 
any portion of the air is always proportional to the weight and 
preflure incumbent upon it. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. The act of fprcading out. 

The eafy ex/anfion of the wing of a bird, and the lightnefs, 
ftreneth, and thape of the feathers, are all fitted for her better 
flight. Grew’s Cofuiolog. Sac. b.i. c. 5. 

3. Extent; fpace to which any thing is extended. 

The capacious mind of man takes its flight farther than the 
ftars, and cannot be confined by the limits oi the world: it 
extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmoft expax/ion of 
matter, and makes excurfions into that incomprehentible 
inane. Locke. 

4. Pure fpace, as diftin& from extenfion in folid matter. 

Diftance or fpace, in its fimple abftraét conception, I call 
expanfion, to diftinguith it from extenfion, which expreffes this 
diftance only as it is in the folid parts of matter. Licke. 

Tt would for ever take an ufelefs flight, 
Loft in expanfisn, void and infinite. Blackmore's Creation. 
Expa’nsive. adj. [from expand.) Having the power to fpread 
into a wider furface, or greater {pace. 

The elaftick or expanfive faculty of the air, whereby it 
dilates itfelf when comprefied, hath been made ufe of in the 
common weather-glafles. Ray on the Creaticn. 

Then no more 
Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold. 
To Expa/TIAtTeE. v. n. [exfatior, Latin. ] 4 
1. To range at large; to rove without any prefcribed limits. 

Religion contracts the circle of our pleafures, but leaves it 

wide enough for her votaties to expatiate in. Addifon’s Speđat. 
He looks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes, 

Bids his free foul expatiate in the fkies; 

Amidft her kindred ftars familiar roam, 

Survey the region, and confefs her home. 

Expatiate free o'er all this fcene of man; 
A mighty maze! but not without a plan. Pope's Eff: on Man, 
With wonder feiz’d, we view the pleafing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Popes Odyffey. 
2. To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuftom of offering the tongues to Mercury, 
becaufe they believed him the giver of eloquence: Dacier ex- 
patiates upon this cuftom. Notes on Pope's Odyffey, b. iii. 

3. To let loofe ; to allow to range. This fenfe is very improper. 

Make choice of a fubje&, which, being of -itfelf capable of 
all that colours and the elegance of defign can poflibly give, 
fhall afterwards afford art an ample field of matter wherein to 
expatiate itfelt. s Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

To EXPECT. v.a. {expecto, Latin.) 
1. Tohavea previous apprehenfion of either good or evil. 
N 
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2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 
While, expecting there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d. Dryden. 
To Expr’cr. v. n. To wait; to ftay. 
Elihu had expeé?ed ’till Job had fpoken. Fob. 
Expe'cTABLE. adj. [from expect.] To be expected; to be 
hoped or feared. j 
Occult and fpiritual operations are not expectable from ice; 
for being but water congealed, it can never make good fuch 
qualities. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
XPE’CT ANCE, 
ea bn. / [from expeé?. ] 
1. The aé& or ftate of expecting ; expectation. 
Every moment is expeczancy 
Of more arrivance. 
Satyrs leave your petulance, 
Or elfe rail upon the moon, 
Your expec?ance is too foon; 
For before the fecond cock 
© Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben. Fobnf. Fairy Prince. 
This blefled expectance muft be now my theme. Boyle. 
But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’ft ftay ! 
Expeétanc calls thee now another way. Milton. 
2. Something expected. 
There is expectance here from both the fides, 
What further you will do. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
3. Hope; that of which the expeétation is accompanied with 
pleafure. 
Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The expectancy and rofe of the fair ftate. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Expe’cranr. adj. [Freneh.] Waiting in expectation. 
è Her majefty has offered conceffions, in order to remove 
fcruples raifed in the mind of the expecfant heir. Swift. 
Expe’crant. n. f. [from expeé?.] One who waits in expecta- 
tion of any thing; one held in dependance by his hopes. 
They, vain expećlants of the bridal hour, 
My ftores in riotous expence devour. Pope's Od: ffey, b. i. 
This treatife was agreeable to the fentiments of the whole 
= nation, except of thofe gentlemen who had employments, or 
were expeciants. Swift to Pope. 
Expecta’tion. n. f. [ex/pedtatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of expecting. 


Shake/peare’s Othello. 


The trees 
Should have borne men, and expeciation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
The reft, 
That are within the note of expeéfation, 
Already are i’ th’ court. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. The ftate of expecting either with hope or fear. 

Live in a conftant and ferious expeétation of that day, when 
we muft appear before the Judge of heaven and earth. Rogers. 

3. Profpect of any thing good to come. 

My foul, wait thou only upon God; for my expedfation is 
from him. PJ. lxii. 5. 
4. The object of happy expectation; the Meffiah expected. 
Now clear I underftand, 
What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain, 
Why our great expectation fhould be call’d 
The feed of woman. Milton’s Paradife Loft, h. xii. 
5. A ftate in which fomething excellent is expected from us. 
How fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, and of fo 
rare not only expeéfation but. proof, to divert your thoughts 
from the way of goodnefs. Sidney. 
You firft came home 
From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d on, 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expeé?fation ; 
Pleas’d with your growing virtue, I receiv’d you. 

ExPE'CTER. n. f. [from expeé?. ] 

1. One who has hopes of fomething. 

Thefe are not great expecters under your adminiftration, 
according to the period of governors here, Swift. 

2. One who waits for another. 

Signify this loving interview 
To the expec?ers of our Trojan part. Shak. Trail. and Creff. 

To EXPE’CTORATE. v. a. [ex and peétus, Latin.] To eject 

from the breaft. 
Excrementitious humours are expecforated by a cough after 
a cold or an afthma. Harvey on C:nfumptions. 
Morbifick matter is either attenuated fo as to be returned 
into the channels, or expecforated by coughing. Arbuthnot. 

Expe’cTORATION. n.f. [from expectorate. } 

4. The act of difcharging from the breaft. 

2. That difcharge which is made by coughing, as bringing up 
phlegm, or any thing that obftruéts the veflels of the lungs, 
and ftrengthens the breath. ' uincy. 

With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleurifies and inflam- 
mations of the lungs, he mixeth fpices, for promoting expec- 
toration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Txpe’cToRaTive. adj. [from expeéforate.] Having the quality 
of promoting expectoration. 

Syrups and other expecloratives, in coughs, muft neceffarily 
occafion a greater cough, Harvey on Confumptions. 
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ExPE'DIENCE. ) pp l 
ExPE’'DIENCY. gs [from expedient] 


1. Fitnefs; propriety; fuitablenefs to an end. ae 
Solemn dedications of things fet apart for Divine Worthip, 
could never have been univerfally practifed, had not right rea- 
fon dictated the high expediency and great ufe of fuch practices. 
South's Sermons. 
2. It is ufed in Shake/peare for expedition; adventure; or at- 
tempt, 
Let me hear 
What yefternight our council did decree, 
In forwarding this dear expedience. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
3. It is alfo ufed by Shake/peare for expedition; hafte; difpatch. 
I fhall break 
The caufe of our expedience to the queen, 
And get her leave to part. Shake/p. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Eight tall fhips, three thoufand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience. Shak. Richard Il. 
EXPE'DIENT. adj. [expedit, Latin. ] 
1, Proper; fit; convenient; fuitable. 
All things are not expedient : in things indifferent there is a 
choice ; they are not always equally expedient. Hooker, b. ii. 
When men live as if there were no God, it becomes expe- 
dient for them that there fhould be none; and then they en- 
deavour to perfuade themfelves fo. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 
2. In Shake/peare, quick ; expeditious. 
The adverfe winds, 
Whofe leifure I have ftaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as foon as I: 
His marches are expedient to this town. Shake/. King Fohn 
Expe'DIENT. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. That which helps forward; as means to an end. 
God, who delights not to grieve the children of men, does 
not project for our forrow, but our innocence; and would 
never have invited us to the one, but as an expedient to the 


other. Decay of Piety. 
2, A fhift; means to an end which are contrived in an exi- 
gence. 


Th’ expedient pleas’d, where neither loft his right ; 

Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. Dryden. 

He flies to a new expedient to folve the matter, and fuppofes 
an earth of a make and frame like that of Des Cartes. Wosdw. 

Expe’DIENTLy. adv. [from expedient. ] 
1. Fitly ; fuitably ; conveniently. 
2. Haftily; quickly. 
Let my officers of fuch a nature 

Make an extent upon his houfe and lands: 

Do this expediently, and turn him going. Shak. As you like it. 
To E’XPEDITE. v. a. [expedio, Latin.] 
1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav’d, 

To expedite your glorious march.  Mtiton’s Paradife Loft. 
2. To haften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would ftill be a further improvement, and 
would expedite the converfion of the Papifts. Swift. 

3. To difpatch; to iflue from a publick office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of courfe, and as of right, 

yet they are varied by difcretion. Bacon s New Atlantis. 
E’xpepite. adj. [expeditus, Latin.] 
1. Quick ; hafty; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in freeing the 

ftate of thofe monfters. Sandys. 
2. Eafy; difencumbered; clear from impediments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither fo 
fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, nor fo eafily as to 
make the way plain and expedite enough, that many may come 
to the knowledge of it, and fo be faved, and therefore the 
Scripture has been given. Hooker, b. iti. f. 3. 

3. Nimble; active; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fenfual lufts, 

the more nimble and expedite it will be in its operations. Til/ot, 
4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light armed in the Roman 
fignification. 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces to fpeed to 
Exeter, to the refcue of the town, Bacon’s Henry VII. 

E’xpEDITELY. adv. [from expedite.) With quicknefs, readi- 
nefs, hafte. 

Nature hath left his ears naked, that he may turn them 
more expeditely for the reception of founds from every quarter. 

Grew’s Mufcum. 
EXPEDITION. n. fi [from expedite. ] 
1. Hafte; fpecd; activity. 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a piercing 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quick and 
fpeedy expedition wherewith ardent affections, the very wings 
of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven, Hooker. 

Ev’n with the fpeedieft expedition 
I will difpatch him to the emperor’s court. 
2. A march or voyage with martial intentions, 
Young Oétavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi, Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
2 To 


Shake/peare. 
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To EXPE'L. v. a. [expelh; Latin.] 
1. To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God fhall expel them from before you, and 

drive them from out of your fight. Fof. xxiii. 5. 
I may know the let why gentle peace 

Should not expel thefe inconveniencies. Shakef. Henry V. 

Suppofe a mighty rock to fall therc, it would expel the wa- 
tcrs out of thcir places with fuch violence as to fling them 
among the clouds. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. To eject; to throw out. 

Whatfoever cannot be digefted by the ftomach, is either 
put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, and other parts of 
the body are moved to expel by confent. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory: 

3. To banifh; to drive from the place of refidence. 
Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expe'dand exil’d left the Trojan fhore. Dryden’s Virg. En: 
ExPE'LLER. n.f. [from expel.] One that expels or drives 
away. 
To Expe’np. v. a. [expends, Latin.] To lay out; to fpend. 
If my death might make this ifland happy, 

I would expend it with all willingnefs.  Shate/p. Henry VI. 

The king of England wafted the French king’s country, 
and thereby caufed him to ex; end fuch fums of money as ex- 
ceeded the debt. Hayward. 

The publick burthens, though they may be a good reafon 
for our not expending fo much in charity, yet will not juftify 
us in giving nothing. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

EXPENSE. x. j. [expenfum, Latin.] Coft; charges; money 
expended. 
Hence comcs that wild and vaft expenfe, 
That hath enforc’d Rome’s virtue thence, 
Which fimple poverty firft made. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
A feaft prepar'd with riotous expen/e, 

Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. Dryden. 

Ican fee no reafon by which we were obliged to nfake thofe 
prodigious expen/es. Swift. 

EXPE'NSEFUL. adj. [expenfe and full.] Coftly; chargeable; 
expenfive. 

No part of ftructure is either more expenceful than win- 
dows or more ruinous, as being expofed to all violence of 
“weather. Wotton’s Architefture. 

Expe’NSELESS. adj. [from expenfe.] Without coft. 
A phyfician may fave any army by this frugal and expen/ele/s 
means only. Milton m Education, 
What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace, 
Ts all cxpenfele/s, and procur’d with eafe. Black. Creation. 
Expe’nstve. adj. [from expen/e.] 
I. Given to expenfe; extravagant; luxurious. 
Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the eftablifhed 
government, as the idle and expen/ive are dangerous. Temple. 
2. Coftly; requiring expenfe: as, expenfive drefs; an expen/ive 
journey. 
3. Liberal; generous; diftributive. 

This requires an active, expenfive, indefatigable goodnefs, 

fuch as our apoftle calls a work and labour of love. Spratt. 
ExPE/NSIVELY. adv. [from expenfive.] With great expenfe ; 
at great charge. 

I never knew him live fo great and expenfively as he hath 
done fince his return from exile. Swift. 

ExPE'NSIVENESS. x. f. [from expenfive. ] 
1. Addiction to expenfe; extravagance. 
2. Coftlinefs. 

Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or expen/ivene/t, 
are fome of the greateft monuments of the grandeur of the 
Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

EXPE’RIENCE. n. f. [experientia, Latin.] 
1. Practice; frequent trial. 
Hereof experience hath informed reafen, and time hath 
made thofe things apparent which were hidden. Raleigh. 
z. Knowledge gained by trial and praétice. 
i Boys immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their exterience to their prefent pleafure, 
And fo rebel to judgment. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
But if yov’ll profper, mark what I advife, 
Whom age and long experience render wife. 
To Expe’RiENCE. vV. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To try ; to practife. 
2. To know by practice. 
Expe/Rinncen. participial adj. [from experience. ] 
1, Made fkilful by experience. 
We muft perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the dif- 
tin&t fpecies; or learn them from fuch as are ufed to that fort 


Pope. 


of things, and are experienced in them. Locke. 
2, Wife by long practice. 
To him experienced Neftor thus rejoin’d, 
O friend! what forrows do’ft thou bring to mind! Pope. 


EXPE’RIENCER. n.f- One who makes trials; a practifcr of 
experiments. - 
A curious experiencer did affirm, that the likenefs of any 
object, if ftrongly enlightned, will appear to another, in the 
eye of him that looks ftrongly and fteadily upon it, ’till he be 
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dazzled by it; even after he fhall have turned his eyes from 
We Dixhy on Bodies. 

EXPE/RIMENT. n. f. [experimentum, Latin.] Trial of any 
thing; fomething done in order to difcover an uncertain or 
unknown effect. 

‘That which fheweth them to be wife, is the gathering of 
principles out of thcir own particular experiments; and the 
framing of our particular experiments, according to the rule of 
thcir principles, fhall make us fuch as they are. H<coher, b. v. 

It is good alfo not to try experiments in ftates, except the 
neccility be urgent, or the utility evident. Bacon. 

Adam! by fad experiment I know, 

How little weight with thee my words can find, 

Found fo erroneous. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Till his fall it was ignorant of nothing but of fin; or, at 
leaft, it refted in the notion without the {mart of the expe- 
riment, South's Sermons. 

When we are fearching out the nature or properties of any 
being by various methods of trial, this fort of obfervation is 
called experiment. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Expe’RIMENT. v.a. [fromthe noun.] Totry; tofearch 
out by trial. 

Francifco Redi experimented that no putrified flefh will of 
itfelf, if all infects be carefully kept from it, produce any. Ray. 

ExpERIME'NTAL. adj. [from experiment. ] 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment ; formed by obfervation. 
Call me a fool; 

Truft not my reading, nor my obfervations, 

Which with experimental feal do warrant 

The tenor of my book. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

The experimental teftimony of Gillius is moft confidcrable 
of any, who beheld the courfe thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence cf univerfal impenetrability, 
befides a large experience, without an experimental excep- 
tion. Newton's Opt. 

Thefe are fo far from being fubfervient to atheifts in their 
audacious attempts, that they rather afford an experimental 
confirmation of the univer(al deluge. Lentley’s Sermons. 

EXpERIME/NTALLY. adv. [from experimental. ] By expe- 
rience; bytrial; by experiment; by obfcrvation. 

The mifcarriage being fometimes univerfal, has made us 
impart what we have experimentally learned by our own obfer- 
vations. Evelyn's Kalendar: 

While the man is under the fcourge of affliction, he is 
willing to abjure thofe fins which he now exterimentally finds 
attended with fuch bitter confequences. Kogers’s Sermons. 

Expr/RIMENTER. #. f. [from experiment.] One who makes 
experiment. 

Galileus and Marfenius, two exact experimenters, do think 
they find this verity by their experiences; but furely this is 
impoffible to be done. Digby on Bodies. 

EXPERT. adj. [expertu:, Latin.] 
J. Skilful; addrefsful ; intelligent in bufinefs. 
Now we will take fome order in the town, 
Placing therein fome expert officers. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Again fair Alma fits confeft, 

On Florimel’s experter breaft; 

When fhe the rifing figh conftrains, 

And by concealing {peaks her pains. 

2. Ready ; dexterous. 
The meaneft fculptor in th’ Æmilian fquare, 

Can imitate in brafs the nails and hair; 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool, 

Able t’ exprefs the parts, but not difpofe the whole. Dryden. 

They have not the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the 
forms of fyllogifm, or expert in mode and figure. Locke. 

3. Skilful by practice or experience. This fenfe is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particulars, one by 
one ; but the general counfels, and the plots and marfhalling 
of affairs, come beft from thofe that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is ufed by Pope with cf before the object of fkill, generally 
with zn. 


Prior. 


Thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 
The gifts of heav’n to guard thy hoary ftate. Pope's Ody/fey: 
ExPE’RTLY. adv. [from expert.] In a fkilful, ready and dex- 
terous manner. 
Expe’rtness. n.f. [from expert.] 
terity. 
What his reputation, what his valour, honefty, and ex- 
pertne/s in war. Shak. All’s weil that ends well, 
This army, for the expertne/s and valour of the foldiers, 
was thought fufficient to have met the greateft army ot the 
Turks. Knolies's Hificry of the Turks. 
E’xPIABLE. adj. [from expiate.] Capable to be expiated, or 
attoned. 
To E/XPIATE. v. a. [expio, Latin.] 
1. To annul the guilt of a crime by fubfequent acts of piety; 
to attone for. 
Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, implore 
permiffion 


Skill; readinefs; dex~ 
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permiffion to expiate their crimes by their affiduous labours in 
fo innocent and fo hopeful a work. Bacon's Phyf. Remarks. 
The odium which fome men’s rigour. or remiffnefs had con- 
tracted upon my government, I refolved to expiate by regu- 
lations. King Charles. 
For the cure of this difeafe an humble, ferious, hearty re- 
pentance is the only phyfick; not to ex/iate the guilt of it, 
but to qualify us to partake cf the bencfit of Chrift’s attone- 
ment. Ray on the Creation. 
2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 
Expra’Tion. n.f. [from expiate.] 
1. Lhe act of expiating or attoning for any crime. 
2. The means by which we attone for crimes; attonement. 
Law can difcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thofe fhadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
The former part of this poem is but a due expiation for my 
not ferving my king and country in it. Dryden. 
Let a‘man’s innocence be what it will, let his virtues rife to 
the higheft pitch of perfection, there will be ftill in him fo 
many fecret fins, fo many human frailties, fo many offences of 
ignorance, paffion and prejudice, fo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch an expiation 
and attonement, as Chriftianity has revealed to us, it is impof- 
fible he fhould be faved. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 50. 
3. Practices by which the threats of ominous prodigies were 
averted. l 
Upon the birth of fuch monfters the Grecians and Romans 
did ufe divers forts of expiations, and to go about their prin- 
cipal cities with many folemn ceremonies and facrifices. Hayw. 
E'xPIATORY. adj. [from expiate.] Having the power of ex- 
piation or attonement. 
His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, and had 
the force of an expiatory facrifice. Hooker, b.v. f. 56. 
ExPILA’'TION. n. f. [expilati>, Latin] Robbery; the act of 
committing wafte upon ‘land to the lofs of the heir. 
Expira’TIoNn. n.f. [from expire.] 
1. That aét of refpiration which thrufts the air out of the lungs, 
and contracts the cavity of the breaft. Quincy. 
In all expiration the motion is outwards, and therefore rather 
driveth away the voice than draweth it. Pacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 
Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a moft exquifite pain increafcs upon infpi- 
ration; by which it is diftinguifhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. The laft emiffion of breath; death. 
We have heard him breathe the groan of expiration, Rambler. 
3. Evaporation; aét of fuming out. 
4. Vapour; matter expired. l 
Words of this fort refemble the wind in fury and impetu- 
oufnefs, in tranfientnefs and fudden expiration. Decay of Piety. 
Clofe air is warmer than open air, as the caufe of cold is 
an expiration from the earth, which in open places is ftronger. 
z Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 866. 
5. The ceflation of any thing to which life is figuratively 
afcribed. 
To fatisfy ourfelves of its expiration we darkened the room, 
and in vain endeavoured to difcover any fpark of fire. Boyle. 
6. The conclufion of any limited time. 
If *till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and fojourn with my fifter, 
Difmiffing half your train, come there to me. Shak. K. Lear. 
This he did ina fortnight after the expiration of the treaty 
of Uxbridge. Clarendon, b. viii. 
To EXPIRE. v.a. [expiro, Latin.] 
1. To breathe out. 
To fave his body from the fcorching fire, 
Which he from hellith entrails did expire. Fairy Queen. 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of in- 
fpiring and expiring air. Harvey on Confumptians. 
I his chaff’d the bear; his noftrils fames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden’s Ovid. 
2. To exhale; to fend out in exhalations. 
The fluid which is thus fecreted, and expired forth along 
with the-air, gocs off in infenfible parcels. Woodward. 
3. To clofe; to conclude; to bring to an end, 
When as time flying with wings fwift, 
Expired had the term that thefe two javels 
Should render up a reck’ning of their travels. 
To Expire. v.n. 
1, ‘Lo make an emiffion of the breath. 
If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ftopt, it 
fuddenly dies, Walton’s Angier. 
2. To die; to breathe the laft. 
For when the fair in all their pride expire, 


Hubb. Tale. 


To their frit elements the fouls retire. Pope. 
3- To perith; to fall; to be deltroyed. 
All thy praife is vain, 
Save what this verfe, which never fhall expire, 
Shall to thee purchafe. Spenfer. 


‘The dead man’s knell, 
Is there fearce atk’d, for whom; and good mens lives 
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Exp're before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ficken. Shake[peare’s Macbeth. 
4. To fly out with a blaft. 
The diftance judg’d for fhot of every fize, 
The linitocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires; 
The vig rous feaman every porthole plies, 


And adds his heart to every gun he hres. Dryden. 
5. To conclude; to terminate; to come to an end. 
A month before 
This bond expires, I do expeét return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Sake/peare. 


To EXPLA‘IN. v.a. [explano, Latin.] To expound; to il- 
luftrate ; to clear by notes or commentaries. ; 
Such is the original defign, however we may explain it 
away. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 
You will have variety of commentators to explain the dif- 
ficult paflages to you. Gay. 
Some explain’d the meaning quite away. Pope. 
ExPLA'INABLE. adj. [from expiain.] Capable of being cx- 

plain:d or interpreted, 
It is fymbolically explatnab’c, and implieth purification and 


cleannefs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 2%. 
ExPLA'INER. v». f. [from explain.) Expofitor; interpreter ; 
commentator. 


ExPLAN a'TION. 7. f. [from explain. ] 
1. The act of explaining or interpreting. 
2. The fenfe given by an explainer or interpreter. 
Before this explanation be condemned, and the bill found 
upon it, fome lawyers fhould fully inform the jury. Swift. 
Expia’natory. adj. [from explain.) Containing explana- 
tion. 
Had the printer given me notice, I would have printed the 
names, and writ explanatory notcs. Swift. 
E’xpLetive. n.f. [expletivum, Latin ] Something ufed only to 
take up room ; fomething of which the ufe is only to prevent 
a vacancy. 
Thefe are not only ufeful exp/etives to matter, but great or- 
naments of ftyle. Swift. 
Oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. Pofe’s Eff. on Critic. 
Another nicety is in relation to expletives, whether words 
or fyllables, which are made ufe of purely to fupply a va- 
cancy: do, before verbs plural, is abfolutely fuch; and future 
refiners may explode did and does. Pope. 
E’xpLicABLe. adj. [from explicate.] Explainable; poffible to 
be explained. 
Many difficulties, {carce explicable with any certainty, occur 
in the fabrick of human nature. Hales Origin of Mavkind. 
Great variety there is in compound bodies, and little many 


of them feem to be explicable. Boyle. 
To EXXPLICATE. v.a. [explico, Latin.] 
1. Tounfold; to expand. 
_ They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood. Blackmore. 


2. To explain; toclear; to interpret. 

They do not underftand that part of Chriftian philofophy 

which explica‘es the fecret nature of this divine facrament. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Although the truths may be elicited and explicated by the 
contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evidenced 
in the contemplation of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The laft verfe of his laft fatyr is not yet fufficiently ex- 
plicated. Dryden's Juvenal, Ded cat. 

Exprica/Tion. n. f. [from explicate.] 
1. The aét of opening; unfolding or expanding. 
2. The act of explaining; interpretation; explanation. 

The church preacheth, firft publifhing, by way of tefti- 
mony, the truth which from them fhe hath received, written 
in the facred volumes of Scripture; fecondly, by way of expli- 
cation, difcovering the myfteries which lie hid therein. Hocker. 

Many things are needful for explication, and many for appli- 
cation unto particular occafions. Hooker, t.i. 

Allowances are made in the explication of our Saviour’s 
parables, which hold only as to the main fcope. Atterbury. 

. The fenfe given by an explainer ; interpretation. 

’Tis the fubftance of this theory I mainly depend upon: 
many fingle explications and particularities may be reétified 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, Preface. 

E’xPLICATIVE. adj. [from explicate.) Having a tendency to 
explain. 

If the term which is added to the fubject of a complex pro- 
pofition be either effential or any way neceflary to it, then it 
is called explicative; for it only explains the fubject, as every 
mortal man is 2 fon of Adam Wattss Lozick. 

Expiica’ror. n f. [from exp.icate.] “Expounder ; interpreter; 
explainer. 

EXPLICIT. adj. [expéicitus, Latin.] Unfolded; plain; clear; 
not obfcure; not merely implied. 

We mutt lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of cen- 
furing by the lump, and bring things clofe to explicit proof 
and evidence. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, Preface. 

Thefe fpecultions, when moft refined, ferve only to fhew 

how 
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how impoffible it is for us to have a clear and explicit notion 

of that which is infinite. South's Sermons. 
Exrzei’cirty. adv. [trom explicit} Plainly; direétly ; not 

merely by inference or implication. : 

‘Tins querulcus humòur carries an implicit repugnance to 
Gods ditpofals; but where it is indulged, it ufualiy is its own 
expofitor, and explicitly avows it. Government if the Tongue. 

To EXPLODE. v. a. [exilods, Latin. } 
1, Vodrive out difgracefully with fome noife of contempt ; to 
treat with open contempt; to treat not only with neglect, but 
open ditdain or fcurn. 
Him old and young 

Exploded, and had feiz’d with violent hands, 

Had not acioud defcending fnatch’d him thence 

Unfeen amid’ the throng. óiiltons Paradise Lof, b. xi. 

‘Thus was th’ applaufe they meant, 
Turn’d to ex;:loding hifs, triumph to fhame, 
Cait on themiclves from their own mouths, Milt. Par. Loft. 
Old age exslodes all but morality. Rofcommon. 

There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or terrella, 
being placed upon its poles, would have a conftant rotation ; 
but this is commonly expioded, as being againft all expe- 
rience. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

Shall that man pafs for a proficient in Chrift’s fchool, who 
would have been exploded in the fchool of Zeno or Epictetus. 

South's Sermons. 

Provided that no word, which a fociety fhall give a fanction 
to, be afterwards antiquated and exploded, they may re- 
ceive whatever new ones they fhall find occafion for. 

Swift's Letter to the Lord High Treafurer. 
2. To drive out with noife and violence. 
But late the kindled powder did explode 
The mafly ball, and the brafs tube unload. Blackmore. 
ExPLO'DER. n.f. [from e*plode.] An hifler; one who drives 
out any perfon or thing with open contempt. 
EXPLO'T. n.f: [expletum, Latin, res expleta.] A defign 
accomplifhed ; an atchievement ; a fuccefsful attempt. 
Know’ft thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a clofe exploit of death? Shak. Rich. III. 
Flight cannot ftain the honour you have won; 
But mine it will, that no exploit have done. Shak. Hen. VI. 
How fhall I relate 
, To human fenfe th’ invifible exploits 
Of warring fpirits? Mailton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. 
He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats ; 
“OF which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats. 
Will you thus difhonour 
Your paft exploits, and fully all your wars? Addifon’s Cato. 
To ExPLO'IT. v.a. [from the noun.] To perform; to at- 
chieve. 

He exploited great matters in his own perfon in Gallia, and 
by his fon in Spain. Camden's Remains. 

To EXPLU/RATE. v.a. [explro, Latin.] ‘To fearch out; 
to try by fearching. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explorate their 
way. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20. 

ExrLoRA'TION. n. f. [from erpisrate.] Search; examination. 

For exact exploration they fhould be fufpended where the air 
is quiet, that, clear of impediments, they may the more freely 
convertupon thcir natural verticity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ufe may be made of the like way of exp/oration in that en- 
quiry which puzzles fo many modern naturalifts. Boyle. 

Exprora Tor. n.f. [from explorate] One who fearches; a 
fearcher ; an examiner. 

EXPLORATORY. adj. [ from explorate. } 
mining. 


Fo EXPLO’RE. v.a. [exploro, Latin.] 


Denham. 


Searching; exa- 


To try; to fearch 


= into; to examine by trial. 


Abdiel that fight endur’d not, where he ftood 

Among the mightieft, bent on higheft deeds, 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Divers opinions I have been inclined to queftion, not 
only as a naturalift, but as a chymift, whether they be agree- 
able to true grounds of philofophy, or the exploring experi- 
ments of the fire. Boyle. 

But Capys, and the reft of founder mind, 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the wat’ry deep; at leaft to bore 

The hollow fides, and hidden frauds explore. Drydens En. 

The mighty Stagyrite firft left the fhore, 

Spread all his fails, and durft the deeps explore ; 

He fteer’d fecurely, and difcover’d far, 

Led by the light of the Mceonian ftar. Pope’s Eff. on Crit. 

ExPLOo'REMENT. n.f. [from explore.] Search; trial. 

The fruftrated fearch of Porta, upon the explorement of 

many, could fcarce find one. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
ExrLo'sion. n. f. [from explode.] The act of driving out 
any thing with noife and violence. 

Thofe parts which abound with fkrata of ftone, or marble, 
making the ftrongeft oppofition, are the moft furioufly fhat- 
tered; an event obfervable not only in this, but all other 
exploftons whatever. Wocdward's Natural Hiflory. 
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In gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur eafily take fire, And 
fet fire to the nitre; and the fpirit of the niire being thereby , 
rarified into vapour, rufhes out with expose’, after the man- 
ner that the vapour of water rufhesout of an @olipile: the ful= 
phur alfo, being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug- 
ments the expis/iai 

With explofi int vaft, 
The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
Expro’sive. adj. [trom expiod ] 
violence. 

Thefe minerals conftitute in the carth a kind of natural 
gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the all:ttance of its cx- 
phfive power, renders the fhock greater. Mo dward’s N. Itiji. 

EXPO'NENT. 2. f [from exporo, Latin.] 

Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between any tWo nu:n= 
bers or quantities, is the exponent arifing when the antecedent 
is divided by the confequent: thus fix is the exponent of the 
ratio which thirty hath to five. Alfo a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progreflion, beginning from o, and placed over 
a rank of numbers in geometrical progreffion, are called in- 
dices or exponents: and in this is founded the reafon and de- 
monftration of logarithms; for addition and fubtradtion of 
thefe exponents anfwers to multiplication and divilion in the 
geometrical numbers. Harris. 

ExPo’NENTIAL. adj. [from exponent. ] 

Exponential curves are fuch as partake beth of the nature 
of algebraick and tranfcendental ones. They partake of the 
former, becaufe they confift of a finite number of terms, 
though thofe terms themfelves are indeterminate; and they 
are in fome meafure tranfcendental, becaufe they cannot be 
algebraically conftructed. Harris. 

To EXPO/RT. v.a. [exforto, Latin] To carry out of a 
country, generally in the way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of fecrecy, and 
éxport honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 

Bacon's Effays, Civi! and Mural. 

Edward III. by his encouragement of trade, turned the 
feale fo much in favour of Englith merchandize, that, by a 
balance of trade taken in his time, the ex/orted commodities 
amounted to two hundred ninety-four thoufand pounds, and 
the imported but to thirty-eight thoutand. Ad:ijon’s Frecho der. 

Great fhips brouzht from the Indies precious wood, and ex- 
ported pearls and robes. Arbuthn t on Coins. 

E’xport. n.f. [from the verb.] Commodity carried out in 
traffick. > ` 

EXPORTA'TION. 7. f. [from extort.] The act or practice of 
carrying out commodities into other countries. 

The caufe of a kingdom’s thriving is fruittulnefs of foil to 
produce neceflaries, not only fufficient for the inhabitants, but 
for exfortation into other countries. Swift. 

Expo’Rrer. n.f. [from export.] He that carries out commo- 
dities, in oppofition to the imperter, who brings them in. 

Money which is weight, according to its denomination by 
the ftandard of the mint, will be that which will be melted 
down, or carried away in coin by the exforter, whether the 
pieces of cach fpecies be by the law bigger or lels. Lo. ke. 

To EXPO'SE. v.a. [expono, exiofituh, Lat. expefer, French.] 
t. ‘To lay open; to make liable to. 
Take phyfick, pomp; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may’ ft fhake the fuperflux to them, 

And fhew heav’n juft. Sak:fpeare’s King Lear. 
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Who here 
Will envy whom the higheft place expz/es 
Foremoft to ftand againft the Thundercr’s aim? Milt. P. L. 
To pafs the riper period of his age, 
Aéting his part upon a crowded ftage, 
To lafting toils expos'd, and endlefs cares, 


To open dangers, and to fecret {nares. Pris. 
2. To put in the power of any thing. 
But ftill he held his purpofe to depart ; 
For as he lov’d her equal to his life, 
He would not to the feas expo his wife. Dryden. 


3. To lay open; to make bare; to put ina ftate of being acted 
upon. 
Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beafts, by nature ftrong, renew their love; 
Then fields the blades of bury’d corn difclofe, 
And while the balmy weftern fpirit blows, 
Earth to the breath her bofom dares expofe. Dryden's Firgil. 
4. To lay open to cenfure or ridicule; to fhow in fuch a ftate 
as brings contempt. 3 
Like Horace, you only expsfe the follies of men, without 
arraigning their vices. Drydens Juv. Dedicatien. 
Tully has juftly exjojed a precept, that a man fhould live 
with his friend in fuch a manner, that if he became his cne- 
my, it fhould not be in his power to hurt him. Addifon’s Spect. 
A fool might once himfelf alone exfo/c ; i 
Now one in verfe makes many morc in profe. Pope. 
Your fame and your property fufter alike, you are at once 
expofed and plundered. Pore. 
5. To Jay open to examination. 
8 O 
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Thofe who feck truth only, freely expo/e their principles to 
the teft, and are pleafed to have them examincd, Locke. 
6. To put in danger. 
The extofing himfelf notorioufly did fometimes change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give ground. 
Clarendon, b. viii. 
7. To caft out to chance. 
A father, unnaturally carelcfs of his child, gives him to 
another man ; and he again exfofes him: a third man finding 


him, breeds up and provides for him as his own. Locke. 
Helplefs and naked on a woman's knees, 
To be expos’d or rear’d as fhe may pleafe, 
Feel her neglect, and pine from her difeafe. Prior. ) 


8. To cenfure; to treat with difpraife. A colloquial abufe of 
the word. 
A little wit is equally capable of expo/ing a beauty, and of 
aggravating a fault. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 29. 
Exposi'rion. n. f. [from exfo/e.] 
1. The fituation in which any thing is placed with refpect to the 
fun or air. 
Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or {mell ; drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an eafterly exps/ition. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The diverfity of expofition of the feveral kitchens in this 
city, whereby fome receive the rays of the fun fooner, and 
others later, will occafion great irregularity as to the time of 
dining. Arbuthnot. 
2. Explanation; interpretation ; [from expound, expono, Latin. ] 
My lord of York, it better fhew’d with you, 
When that your flock, aflembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your expofiticn on the holy text. Shakefpeare’s Elenry IV. 
You are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law: your expofition 
Hath been moft found. Shakefpcare’s Merch. of Venice. 
I have fometimes very boldly made fuch expofitions of my 
authors, as no commentator will forgive me. Dryden. 
Expositor. n.f. [expofitor, Latin.]  Explainer ; expounder ; 
interpreter. 
A mirth-moving jeft, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expo/fitor, 
Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpeare. 
In the picture of Abraham’s facrificing his fon, Ifaac is 
defcribed as a little boy, which is not confentaneous unto the 
authority of exp-/tors. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v.c. $8. 
The finner’s confcience is the beft expcfitor of the mind of 
God, under any judgment or affliction. Souths Sermons. 
Commentators and {choliafts, thofe copious expofttors of 
places, pour out a vain overflow of learning on paflages plain 
and eafy. Locke. 
To EXPO’STULATE. v.n. [expoffulo, Latin.} To can- 
vafs with another ; to altercate; to debate without open rup- 
ture. 
More bitterly could I expoftulate, 
Save that for reverence of fome alive 
I give a {paring limit to my tongue. Shakef. Richard III, 
- The emperors ambaflador did exfoflulate with the king, 
that he had broken his league with the emperor. Hayward. 
It is madnefs for friendlefs and unarmed innocence to ex- 
foftulate with invincible power. L’Eftrange. 
Durft I expoftulate with providence, I then might afk. Cotton. 
The bifhop will expo/fulate, and the tenant will have regard 
to the reafonablenefs of the demand, rather than engage ina 
fuit. Swift. 
ExPOSTULA'TION. x. f. [from expofulate.] 
1. Debate; altercation; difcuffion of an affair in private with- 
out rupture. 


Expoftulations end well between lovers, but ill between 
friends. 


Speé?. 
2. Charge; accufation. 
“1 his makes her bleeding patients to accufe 
High heav’n, and thefe exps/fulations ufe ; 
Could nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love, with fuch a face? Waller. 


Expoflulation is a private accufation of one friend touching 
another, fuppofed not to have dealt fingly or confiderately in 
the courfe uf good friendhhip. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ExpostuLa’ror. n.f. [from expoffulate.] One that debates 
with another without open rupture. 

Exro/sruLatory. adj. [from exfo/ulate.] Containing ex- 
poflulation. 

This fable is a kind of an exfoffulatory debate between 
bounty and ingratitude. L’Efirange. 

Expo’sure. n. f. [from expofe.] 
1. The aé& of expofing or fetring out to obfervation. 
2. The ftate of being open to obfervation. 
When we have our naked frailties hid, 
That fuffer in expofure, let us meet. Shakef Macbeth, 
5- The ftate of being expofed, or being liable to any thing. 
Determine on fume courfe, - 
More than a wild expsfure to each chance 
That farts i? th’ way before thee. 


mal Shakef. Coriolanus 
4. ihc fate of being in danger, 


Ajax fets Therfites 
To match us in comparifons with dirt ; 
‘Yo weaken and difcredit our expofure, 
How hard foever rounded in with danger. Shakefpeare. 
5. Expofition; the fituation in which the fun or air is received. 
‘The cold now advancing, fet fuch plants as will not endure 
the houfe, in pots two or three inches lower than the furface 
of fome bed, under a fouthern exfofure. Evelyn. 
To EXPO'UND. v. a. [expono, Lat.] A 
1. To expiain; to clear; to interpret; to fhew the meaning of. 
We cannot better interpret the meaning of thofe words 
than pope Leo himfelf expounded them, whofe fpcech concern- 
ing our Lord’s afcenfion may ferve inftcad of a marginal 
glofs. Ho:ker, bu v. f. 454 
This by Calphurnia’s dream is fignified. 
— And this way you have well expounded it Shak. Ju. Caf. 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himfelf. Lut xXiv ae 
Thofe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith they did 
not make truth, but religioufly expounded it; fo in matters of 
ecclefiaftical government, they did not create provinces for 
themfelves, but ordered the countries which they then had. 
Raleigh s Effays. 
2. To examine; to lay open: a Latinifm. 
He expound:d both his pockets, 
And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudibras. 
Expo’unper. n.f. [from expound.] Explainer; interpreter. 
This they did partly as faithful witnefles, making a mere re- 
lation of what God himfelf had revealed unto them ; and partly 
as careful expounders, teachers, and perfuaders thereof. Hooker. 
The beft he was, 
And faithfulleft expounder of the laws. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 4. 
To EXPRE'SS. v. a [exprimo, expreffus, Latin.] 
1. To copy; to refemble; to reprefent. 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefis 
n And fo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden’s Virgil. 
Adorn a dream, expre/fing human form, 
The fhape of him who fufter’d in the ftorm ; 
And fend it fleeting to the Thracian court, 
The wreck of wretched Ceyx to report. Dryden. 
2. To reprefent by any of the imitative arts: as poetry, fculp- 
ture, painting. 
Each fkilful artift fhall expre/s thy form 
In animated gold. Smith's Phadra and Hippolitus. 
3- To reprefent in words ; to exhibit by language; to utter; to 
declare. 
Lefs than half we find expre/?, 
Envy bid conceal the reft. Milton. 
Though they have learned thofe founds, yet there are no 
determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be ex- 
prefed to others by them. Locke. 
In moral ideas we have no fenfible marks that refemble 
them, whereby we can fet them down: we have nothing but 


words to expre/s them by. Locke. 
True wit is nature to advantage dref, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well expre/?. Pope. 
Others for language all their care expre/*, 
And value books, as women men, for drefs. Pope. 


To fhed tears, among the ancients, when they fhould ex- 
prefs their gratitude to the gods with joy, was cfteemed a pro- 
phanation. Notes to Pope’s Ody fey. 

4. To fhow or make known in any manner, 
No longer fhall thy bodice aptly lace, 

That air and fhape of harmony expre/s, 

Fine by degrees, and delicately lefs. 

5- To utter ; to declare, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Mr. Philips did expre/s himfelf with much indignation 
againft me one evening. Pope. 

6. Todenote ; to defignate. 
Mofes and Aaron took thefe men expreffed by their names. 
Numb. i. 17. 
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7. To fqueeze out ; to force out by compreffion. 
Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruits out of 
which drink is expreffed; as the grape, and the apple. Bacon. 
8. To extort by violence : a Latinifm. 
Halters and racks cannot exprefs from thee 
More than thy deeds: ’tis only judgment waits thee. 
Ben, JFolnfon's Catiiine. 
Expre’ss. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Copied ; refembling ; exadétly like. 
Of his prefence many a fign 
Still following thee, ftill compafling thee round 
With goodnefs and paternal love; his face 
Expre/s, and of his fteps the track divine. AZilton's P. Loft. 
2. Plain; apparent; in direét terms 
There hath been fome doubt whether containing in Scrip- 
ture do import exprefi fetting down in plain terms; or elfe 
comprehending in fuch fort, that by reafon we may from 
thence conclude all things which are neceflary. Hocker, b.i. 
There is not any pofttive law of men, whether general or 
particular, received by formal expre/s confent, as in councils; 
or by fecret approbation; but the fame may he taken away, if 
occafion ferves. Hokies, bint f y 
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All the gazers on the fkies; 

Read not in fair heaven's ftory 

Expreffer truth, or truer glory, 

‘(han they might in her bright eyes. Ben. Tchnf. Epigr: 
3. Clear; not dubious. 

| love to fecl myfclf of an expre/s and fettled judgment and 
affcétion, in things of the greateft moment. More's Div. Dial. 

As to the teftimonies of the fathers, let them be never fo 
expre/s againft all forts of prayers and invocations, they hold 
only of fuch a fort of prayer. Stillingfleet. 

Where reafon or fcripture is expre/s for any opinion, or 
action, we may receive it as of divine authority. Locke. 

4. On purpofe; for a particular end. 

They whoare not induced to believe and live as they ought, 
by thofe difcoveries which God hath made in Scripture, would 
ftand out againft any evidence whatfoever; even that of a 
meffenger fent expre/s from the other world. Atterbury's Serm. 

Expre’ss. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A meflevger fent on purpofe. 

The king fent an expre/s immediately to the marquis, with 

all the particular informations. Clarendon, b. viii. 
As if expreffes from all parts had come, 

With frefh alarms threat’ning the fate of Rome. Dryd. Fuv. 

Upon the firt moment I was difcovered fleeping on the 
ground, after my landing, the emperor had early notice of it 
by an expre/s. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. A meflage fent. 

lam content my heart fhould be difcovered to the world, 
without any of thofe popular captations which fome men ufe 
in their fpeeches and expre//es. King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain terms. Not ufual. 

They do not only contradi& the general defign and particu- 
lar exprefjes of the gofpel, but trefpafs againft all logick and 
common fenfe. Norris. 

ExrRE'SSIBLE. adj. [from expre/s.] 
1. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of it in general, 
but even of feveral particular accidents of it likewife, which 
they handed downwards to the fucceeding ages, with notes of 
the greateft terror expre/fible. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

2. That may be drawn by fqueezing or expreffion. 
Expre’ssion. n. f. (from expres. | 
1. The act or power of reprefenting any thing. 
There is nothing comparable to the variety of inftructive 
_ expreffions by fpeech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, as 
with an inftrument fuitable to the excellency of his foul, for 
the communication of his thoughts. Holder’s Elem. of Speech. 
2. The form or caft of language in which any thoughts are 
uttered. 
But ill expreffion fometimes gives allay 

To noble thoughts, whofe flame fhall ne’er decay. Buckingh. 

The poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, brings her in 
as a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in very ftrong 
expreffions. Nates on the Ody/fey. 

3. A phrafe ; a mode of fpeech. . 
4. The act of fqueezing or forcing out any thing by a prefs. 

‘Thofe juices that are fo ficfhy, as they cannot make drink 

hy exprejfion, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 

The juices of the leaves are obtained by expre/fion: from 
this juice proceeds the tafte. Arbuthnit on Aliments. 

Exere’sstve. adj. [from expre/s.] Having the power of ut- 
terance or reprefentation. With of before the thing exprefied. 
Each verfe fo fwells exprefive of her woes, 

And ev’ry tear in lines fo mournful flows, 

We, fpite of fame, her fate revers’d believe, — 

O’crlook her crimes, and think fhe ought to live. Tickell, 

And four fair queens, whofe hands fuftain a flow’r, 
Thy’ expreffive emblem of their fofter pow'r. Pope. 
A vifible and exemplary obedience to God’s laws is the 
_ moft expreffive acknowledgment of the majefty and fovereignty 
of God, and difpofes others to glorify him by the fame ob- 
fervances. Rogers, Sermon 18. 
Expre’ssivety. adv. [from exprefive.] Ina clear and repie- 
fentative way. 
Expre’ssiveness. 7. f. [from expref-ve ] The power of ex- 
preffion, or reprefentation by words. - 

The murrain at the end has all the expreffivene/s that words 
can give: it was here that the poet ftrained hard to ontdo 
Lucretius. Addifon. 

Expre'ssty. adv. {from expre/s.] In direét terms; plainly ; 
clearly; not by implication ; not generally. 

It doth not follow, that of neceffity we fhall fin, unlefs 
we expre/sly extend this in every particular. Hooker, b: ii. fi 2. 

Articles of belief, and things which all men muft of necef- 
fity do, to the end they Ps layer K pie ee fet 

in Scri or elfe plainly thereby to be gathered. 
ee, Scriptures k 4 Hooker, b. iii. fa 10. 
Who dare crofs ’em, 

Pearing the king’s will from his mouth exprefsly? — Shakef. 

The beginning of the worfh'p of images in thefe weftern 
parts, was by the folly and fuperitition oʻ the peoples exprefsiy 
again{t the will of thar own ville). Sitllingfleet. 
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This account I exprefsly give bf them, when I e:itcr on the 
argument. Atterbury’ s Sermonis 
All the duties that the beft political laws cnjoin, as condu- 
cive to the quiet and order of focial life, are expre/sly coni 
manded by our religion. Rogers, Sermon 17. 
Expre’ssure. n f. (from expres. Now difuled. | 
1. Expreffion ; utterance. 
There is a myftery in the foul of ftate, 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expreffure to. Sh. Troil: and Cr. 
2. The form; the likenefs reprefenred. 

I will drop fome obfcure epifties of love; wherein, by the 
colour of his beard, the manner of his gait, the expreffure of 
his eye, forchead, and complexion, he fhall find himfelf per- 
fonated. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

3. The mark; the impreffion. 
And nightly, meadow fairies, look you fing, 

Like to the garter-compafs in a ring: 

Th’ expreffure that it bears, green let it be, 

More fertile frefh than all the field to fce. Shake/peare. 

To EXPROBRA'TE, v.a. [exprobrd, Latin.] To charge upon 
with reproach; to impute openly with blame ; to upbraid. 

To eaprobrate their ftupidity, he induces the providence of 
ftorks: now, if the bird had bcen unknown, the illuftration 
had been obfcure, and the exprobration not fu proper. Brown. 

Exrrosra’tion. n. f. [from exprobrate.] Scorntul charge; 
reproachful accufation ; act of upbraiding. 

The only goodnefs we glory in, is to find out fomewhat 
whereby we may judge others to be ungodly: each other’s 
fault we obferve as matter of exprobraticn, and not of grief. 

Hooker's Sermons, Vreface. 

The Parthians, with exprobration of Craflus’s thirft after 

money, poured molten gold into his mouth after he was dead. 
Abbots Defcription of the World. 

Tt will be a denial with fcorn, with a taunting expro/ration ; 
and to be miferable without commiferation, is the height of 
mifery. South's Sermons. 

No need fuch boafts, or exprobrations falfe 

Of cowardice: the military mound 

The Britith files tranfcend in evil hour 

For their proud foes. Philips. 

To ExPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [ex and proprius, Latin.} To make 
+ longer our own; to hold no longer as a property. Not in 
ufe. 

When you have refigned, or rather configned, your e<pro- 
priated will to God, and thereby entrufted him to will for you, 
all his difpenfations towards you are, in effect, the acts of 
your own will. Beyle’s Seraphick Love. 

To EXPU'GN. v. a. [expugno, Latin.] To conquer; to take 
by affault. 

ExpuGna/TIon. n.f. [from expuga.] Conqueft; the act of 
taking by affault. 

The expugnation of Vienna he could never accomplifh. Sand. 

To EXPU'LSE. v.a. [expulfus, Latin.) To drive out; to ex- 
pel; to force away. 
For ever fhould they be expu/s’d from France, 

And not have title of an earldom there. Shak. Henry VI. 

Suppofe a nation where the cuftom were, that after full age 
the fons fhould expulje their fathers and mothers out of poflef- 
fions, and put them to their penfions. Bacon's holy War. 

Although inwardly received, it may be very diuretick, and 
expulfe the ftone in the kidneys; yet how it fhould refolve or 
break that in the bladder, will require a farther difpuie. Brown. 

Diétys relates, that Peleus was expul/ed from his kingdom 
by Acaftus. Notes on the Odyfey. 

Expu’Lsion. n.f. [from expul/e.] 
1, The act of expelling or driving out. 
A wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expudjion is ' 
Of thy dear hufband. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
Sole victor from th’ expujfion of his foes, 

Meffiah his triumphal chariot turn’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Others think it poffible fo to contrive feveral pieces of fteel 
and a load-ftone, that, by their continual attraction and expxl- 
Jon of one another, they may caufe a perpetual revolution of 
a wheel. WWiikins’s Daedalus. 

Coffee-coloured urine proceeds from amixturc of a {mall 
quantity of blood with the urine; but often prognofticates a 
refolution of the ob{truéting matter, and the expufion of gra- 
vel or a ftone. Arbutinot on Diet. 

2: The ftate of being driven out. 

To what end had the angel been fct to keep the entrance 
into Paradife, after Adam’s expulfion, if the univerfe had been 
Paradife? For then muft Adam have been chafed alfo out of 
the world. Raleigh's F'iflory of the World. 

This magnificent temple was not finifhed till after the ex- 
puifion of Tarquin. Stillny feet. 

Expu‘tsive. adj. [from expulfe] Having the power of ex- 
pulfion. 

If the member be dependent, by raifing of it up, and 
placing it equal with or higher than vhe sett of the body, the 
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influx may be retrained, and the part ftrengthened by expl- 
Jive bandages. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Expu’xcvi n. n.f. [from expunge.] Abolition; the act of cx- 
punging, blotting, or effacing. 
To EXPU'NGE. v.a. [expungo, Latin. ] 
1. To blot out; to rub out. 
‘Lhe difference of the denarius and drachm having been 
done in the manufcript, it was needlefs to expunge it. Arbuthn. 
Neither do they remember the many alterations, additions, 
and expungings made by great authors in thofe trcatifes which 


they prepare for the publick. Swift. 
a. To eftace; to annihilate. 
Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpenfe 
Thy balm of mercy, and expunge th offence? Sandys. 


Deduét what is but vanity, or drefs, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idlenefs, 

Or tricks to fhew the ftretch of human brain i 

Mere curious pleafure, or ingenious pain ; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrefcent parts 

Of all, our vices have created arts: 

Then fee how little the remaining fum, 

_ Which ferv’d the paft, and muft the times to come! Pape. 
ExPURGA’TION. n. f. [expurgatio, Latin.) 
3. The act of purging or cleanfing. 

All the inteftines, but efpecially the great ones, kidneys 

and urcters, ferve for expurgation. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as of errour or falfhood. 

Wife men know, that arts and learning want expurga- 
tion; and if the courfe of truth be permitted to itfelf, it can- 
not efcape many errours. Brown’s Preface to Vulgar Erreurs. 

ExPU'RGATORY. adj. [expurgatorius, Latin.] Employed in 
purging away what is noxious: as, the eapurgatory index of 
the Romanifts direéts the abolition or expurGion of paflages 
admitted by any authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatory animadverfions, whereby we 
might ftrike out great numbers of hidden qualities; and having 
once a conceded lit, we might with more fafety attempt their 
reafons. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. ¢. 7. 

E’XQUISITE, adj. [exguifitus, Latin } 

1. Farfought; excellent; confummate; complete. 

His abfolute exaétnefs they imitate by tending unto that 
which is moft exguifite in every particular. Hooker, b.1. f. 5. 

Why fhould the ftate be troubled with this needlefs charge 
of keeping and maintaining fo great a navy in fuch exquifite 
perfection and readinefs? Raleigh's Effays. 

Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different fpecies ; 
and none but a poet of the moft unbounded invention, and 
the moft exquifite judgment, could have fitted their converfa- 
tion and behaviour to their ftate of innocence. Addifon. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably relifhed by beafts in a 
more exgui/ite degree than they are by men; for they tafte them 
fincere and pure, without being diftracted in the purfuit, or 
difquieted in the ufe of them. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2. Confummately bad. 

With exgui/ite malice they have mixed the gall and vinegar 
of falfity and contempt. King Charles. 

Exqu’IsiITELy. adu. {from exguifitc.] Perfectly ; completely : 
in either a good or ill fenfe. 

We fee more exquifitely with one eye fhut than with both 
open ; for that the {pirits vifual unite themfelyes, and become 
ftronger. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 86. 

A colleétion of rare manufcripts, exgui/itely written in Ara- 
bick, and fought in the moft remote parts by Epenius, the moft 
excellent linguift. Wotton. 

The foldier then, in Grecian arts unfkill’d, 

Returning rich with plunder from the field, 

If cups of filver or of gold he brought, 

With jewels fet, and exqui/ite/y wrought, 

To glorious trappings ftrait the plate he turn’d, 

And with the glitt’ring fpoil his horfe adorn’d. Dryden. 

The poctry of opera’s is generally as exqui/itely ill as the 
mufick is good. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

EXxQU'ISITENESS. n. f. [from exguifite.] Nicetv ; perfection. 

We fuppofe the fuperficies of the two glafles fhould be fo 
exaétly flat and fmooth, that no air at all can come between 
them ; and experience has informed us, that it is extremely 
difficult to procure from our ordinary tradefmen either glafles 
or marbles fo much as approaching fuch an exquifitine/s. Boyle. 

E’xscarpr. nef. [ex/criptum, Latin.] A copy; a writing co- 
pied from another. ° 

Exsi/ccant. adj. [from exfccate.} Drying; having the power 
to dry up. 

Some are moderately moift, and require to be treated with 
medicines of the like nature, fuch as flefhy parts ; others dry 
in themfelves, yet require ex/iccants, as bones. Wifeman. 

To EXSI/CCATE. v. a. [exficco, Latin.) To dry. 

If in a diflulution of ftcel a feparation of parts be made by 
precipitation, or exhalation, the ex/iccated powder afcends not 
unto the loadftone. Yrown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

Great heats and droughts exficcate and wafte the moifture 
and vegetative nature of the earth. = Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Exsicca’tion. n. f. [from exficcate.] The aét of drying. 


That which is concreted by ex/icaticn, or expreffion of hu- 
midity, will be refolved by humcciation; as earth, dirt, and 


clay. Brown’ s Vuigar Errsurs, b. ii. c. 1. 
Exsicca TIVE. adj. [from eficcate.) isaving the power of 

drying. - . 
ExsPUITION. n. fi [expun Latin.] A difcharge of faliva by 

(pitting. Quincy. 


Exsu'crion. n.f. [exugo, Latin.] “The act of fucking out, or 
draining out, without immediate contact of the power fucking 
with the thing fucked. 

If you open the valve, and force up the fucker, after this 
firft exfudtion you will drive cut almott a whole cylinder fulh of 
air. Boyie. 

Exsupa’TIon. n.f. [from exudo, Latin.] A fweating out; an 
extillation ; an emiffion. 

‘They feemed to be made by an exfudation, or cxtillation of 
fome petrifying juices out of the rocky carth. Lerhaum 

To Exsu’FFOLATE. v.a. [a word peculiar to Shahefpeare.] 
To whifper; to buzz in the car, [from the Italian verb 


Juffolar. Hanmer. 
Exchange me for a goat, 


When I fhall turn the bufinefs of my foul 
To fuch ev/fuffolate and blown furmites.  Shake/p. Othello. 
ExSUFFLA'TION. n. f: [ex and /upfio, Latin.) A blait working 
underneath. 
Of volatility the utmoft degree is when it will fly away 
without returning: the next is when it will fly up, but with 
eafe return: the next is whcn it will fly upwards over the 


helm, by a kind of ex/ugfatizn, without vapouring. Bacon. 
To Exsu’sciraTe. v.a. [exfufito, Latin] ‘lo roufe up; to 
ftir up. Di, 


E’xtancy. n.f. [from extant.] Parts rifing up above the 
reft; in oppofition to thofe deprefled. 

The order of the little extancies, and confequently that of 
the little depreffions in point of fituation, wiil be altered 
likewife. Boyle on Cslours. 

EXTANT. adj. [extans, Latin.] 
1. Standing out to view; ftanding above the reft. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the gums is 
naked, and not invefted with that fenfible membrane called 
periofteum, wherewith the other bones are covered. Ray. 

2, Publick; not fuppreffed. 

The firft of the contisued weekly bills of mortality, extant 

at the parifh clerks hall, begins the twenty-ninth of December 


1603. Graunt’s Bills of Martaitty. 
Exta’TICAL ‘ ` 
* Sad}. [E xoş. See Ec 6 
Rivatrrcei a Yj. [ixsærixos. See EcsTacy.]} 


1. Tending to fomething external. 
I find in me a great deal of extatical love, which continual- 
ly carries me to good without myfelf. Boyie. 
2. Rapturous. 
In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown’d ; 
Bright clouds defcend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 
ExTE’MPORAL. adj. [extempcraiis, Latin. ] 
1. Uttered without premeditation; quick; ready; fudden. 

Alcidimus the fophifter hath many arguments to prove, 

that voluntary and extemporal far exccllcth premeditated fpeech. 
Hooker, b v. f. 22. 

A man of pleafant and popular converfation, of good ex- 
temporal judgment and difcourfe, for the fatisfying of publick 
minifters. Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

2. Speaking without premeditation. 
Many foolifh things fall from wife men, if they {peak in 
hafte, or be extempcral. Ben. fohnfon's Dijcoveries. 
ExTeE/MPORALLY. adu. [from extemperal.] Quickly ; without 
premeditation. 
The quick comedians 
Extemtorally will ftage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakef: Anthony and Cleopatra. 
ExTEMPORA‘NEOUS. adj. [extemporuneus, Latin.} Without 
premeditation ; fudden. 
ExTs’MPORARY. adj. [extemporareus, Latin.) Uttered or per- 
formed without premeditation ; fudden; quick. 

This cuftom was begun by our anceftors out of an ambition 
of fhewing their extcmporary ability of fpeaking upon any 
fubject. More's Divine Dialogues. 

That men fhould confer at very diftant removes by an ex- 
temporary intercourfe, is another reputed impoffibility. Glaxv. 

They write in fo diminutive a manner, with fuch frequent 
interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on without per- 
petual hefitations, or exteniporary expletives. surf. 

EXTE’MPORE. adv. [estempore, Latin. ] 
1. Without premeditation; fuddenly ; readily ; without any 
previous care or preparation. 

You may do it extex.pore; for it is nothing but roaring. Si, 

Nothing great ought to be ventured upon without prepara- 
tion; but, above all, how fottiih is it to engage extempore, 
where the concern is eternity ? South's Sernian:. 

Haft thou no mark at which to bend thy bow? 

Or, like a boy, purfu’ft the carrion-crow 

With pellets and with ftones from tree to tree, 

A fruitlefs toil, and livit extempore ? Dryden's Perf. Sat 3. 

2, It 
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2. It is fometimes ufcd as an adjective, but very improperly. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long extempore 

differtation upon a petticoat. Addijon’s Spectator, N . 247. 

ExTE MPORINESS. n. j. [from extempore.) The faculty of 
fpeaking or acting without premeditation. 

To ExTE'MPORIZE. V.n. [from extenpore.] To fpeak extem- 
pore, or without premeditation. 

“The estemporizing faculty is never more out ‘of its element 
than in the pulpit; though, even here, it is much more cx- 
cufable in a fermon than in a prayer. 

To EXTEND. v. a. fextendo, Laun.] 
1. To ftretch out towards any part. 
ree the figure of his lilclefs friend, 
And his old fire, his helplefs hand extend. Dryden's Virgil. 
Shoutd’ring god's altar a viie image ftands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 
a. To Ipread abroad; to diffufe ; to expand. 

He much magnifies the capacity of his underftanding, who 
perfuades himfelf that he can estend his thoughts farther than 
God exifls, or imagine any expantion where he is not. Locke. 

. To widen to a large compr" hention. 

Few eatend their thoughts towards univerfal know- 

ledge. Locke. 
4. Vo ftretch into afñgnable dimenfions; to make local; to 

magnify fo as to fill fome aflignable fpace. 
‘The minde fay they, while you fuftain 

To hold her ftation in the brain; 

You grant, at leaft the is extended, 

Ergo, the whole difpute is ended. 

5. To enlarge; to continue. 
To Helen’s bed the gods alone affign 

Hermione, t’ estend the regal line. Popes Odyffey, b. iv. 

6. To encreafe in force or duration. 
If much you note him, 

You fhall offend him, and extend his paffion: 

Feed and regard him not. Shak:fpeare’s Macbeth. 
7. To enlarge the comprehenfion of any pofition. 

Seeing it is not fet down how far the bounds of his fpeech 
concerning diffimilitude reach, who can aflure us that it ex- 
tendeth farther than to thofe things only wherein the nations 
were idolatrous. Hooker, b. iv. f. 6. 

8. To impart; to communicate. 
Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. PJ. civ. 12. 
9. To feize by a courfe of law. - l 
The law, that fettles all you do, 

And marries where you did but woo; 

And if it judge upon your fide, 

Will foon extend her for your bride 5 

And put her perfon, goods or lands, 

Or which you like beft, int’ your hands. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Exte/NpeR. 7. f. [from extend.) The perfon or inftrument 
by which any thing is extended. 

The extenfion made, the extenders are to be loofened 
gently. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Exte/NDIBLE. adj. [from extend.] Capable of extenfion ; 
capable to be made wider or longer. 

Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily lengthened ; fuch 
as have often fuffered force, grow rigid, and hardly ex- 
tendible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

EXxTE'NDLESSNESS. n. f. [from extend] Unlimited extenfion. 
In this fenfe it is once found; but, I think, with little pro- 
priety. 

Certain molecule feminales muft keep the world from an 
infinitude, and eatendlefnefs of excurfions every moment into 
new figures and animals. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

EXGENSIBILI'TY. n.f. [from extenfibe.] “The quality of being 


South's Sermons. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


extenfible. j 
In what manner they are mixed, fo as to give a hbre exten- 
fibility, who can fay ? Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. ii. t. 5. 
ExTE’NSIBLE. adj. [extenfio, Latin ] 
I. Capable of being ftretched into length or breadth. 
The malleus being fixed to an exten/ible membrane, follows 
the traction of the mufcle, and is drawn inward. Halder. 
2. Capable of being extended to a larger compret:enfion. 
That love is blind, is exten/ible beyond the object of 
poetry. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 
EXTE'NSIBLENESS. m. f. [from extenfible.] Capacity of being 
extended. 
Extension. n. f. [from extenfio, Latin.] 
1. The act of extending. 
2. The ftate of being extended. n 
The hiccough cometh of fulnefs of meat, efpecially in chil- 
dren, which caufeth an exten/in of the ftomach. Bacon. 
All reft fatisfied at the puftures of moderation, and none 
endure the extremity of flexure or extenfion. Browns Vul. Err. 
‘This foundation of the earth upon the waters, or extenfion 
of it above the waters, doth agree to the antediluvian earth. 
Burnet s Theory of the Earth, 
By this idea of folidity is the extenfion of body diftinguifhed 
from the exten/ion of {pace: the extenfion of body being no- 
thing but the cohefion or continuity of folid, feparable, move- 
able parts ; and the extenfion of {pace, the continuity of un- 
folid, infeparable, and immoveable parts. Locke. 


EXT 
Exte’nsive. adj. [extenfivus, Latin.] Wide; large. ' 

I would not be underflood to recommend to all a purfuit 
of thofe fciences, to thofe extenfice lengths to which the mo- 
derns have advanced them. Watts’s improvement of the Mind. 

EXTENSIVELY. adv, [from extenfive.] Widely; largely. 

Tis impofhle for any to pals a right judgment concing 
them, without centering into moll of thefe circumftances, and 
furveying them extenfively, and comparing and balancing them 
all aright. Watts s Im,-rovement of the Mind. 

ExTE'NsIVENESS. n. f. [from extenfive.] 
1. Largenefs; diftufivenefs; widenefs. 

As we have reafon to admire the excellency of this con- 
trivance, fo have we to applaud the eaten/rvene/s of the be- 
nefit. Government of the tongue, f. 1. 

An extenfivene/s of underftanding and a large memory are 
of fervice. Watts’s Logick. 

2. Pofhibility to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or exten/ivene/s 
of the throats and gullets of ferpents: I myfelf have taken 
two entire adult mice out of the ftomach of an adder, whofe 
neck was not bigger than my little finger. Ray on the Creation. 

Exte’nsor. n.f. [Latin] The mufcle by which any limb is 
extended. xi À 

Extenfors are mufcles fo called, which ferve to extend any 
part. Quincy. 

Complaifant and civil people had the flexors of the head 
very ftrong; but in the proud and infolent there was a great 
overbalance of ftrength in the extenfors of the neck and the 
mufcles of the back. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus, 

Extent. participle. from extend. Extended. 
Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain’d to wath themfelves inceflantly. Spen/. Fai. Queen. 
Exte’nt. n. f. [extentus, Latin.] 
1. Space or degree to which any thing is extended, 
If I mean to ae 
David’s true heir, and his full fccptre fway 
To juft extent over all Ifrael’s fons. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
2, Communication; diftribution. 
An emperour of Rome 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent 
Of equal juftice us’d with fuch contempt. Shak. Tit. Andon. 
3. Execution ; feizure. 
Let my officers 
Make an extent upon his houfe and land, 
And turn him going. Statefpeare’s As you like it. 
ToEXTE’NUATE. v. a. [extenuo, Latin. ] 
1. To leffen; to make {mall or flenver in bulk. 
His body behind his head becomes broad, from whence it 
is again extenuated all the way to the tail.  Grew’s Mu/aum. 
2. To leffen; to diminifh in any quality. 
To perfitt 
In doing wtong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Shak. Troilus and Creffida: 
But fortune there extenuate: the crime ; 
What’s vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. To leffen; to degrade; to diminifh in honour. 
Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 
Who can extenuate thee? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 
4. To leffen in reprefentation; to palliate. Oppofite to ag- 
gravate. 
When you fhall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me, as I am: nothing extenuate, 

Nor fet down aught in malice. Shakef. Othello. 

Upon his examination he denied little of that wherewith 
he was charged, nor endeavoured much to excufe or extenuate 
his fault ; fo that, not very wifely thinking to make his oftence 
lefs by confeffion, he made it enough for condemnation. Bac. 

Yet hear me, Sampfon, not that I endeavour i 

To leflen or extenuate my offence. Milton's Agoniftes. 

5. To make lean. 

Extenua’Tion. n. f. [from extenuate.] 

1. The aét of reprefenting things lefs ill than they are; con- 
trary to agpravation ; palliation. 

2. Mitigation; alleviation of punifhment. 

When fin is to be judged, the kindeft enquiry is what deeds 

of charity we can allege in extenuation of our punifhment. Att. 
3. A lofs of plumpnefs, or a general decay in the mufcular flefh 
of the whole body. Quincy. 
EXTERIOR. adj. [exterior, Latin.] Outward; external; 
not intrinfick. 
And what is faith, love, virtue uneffay’d 

Alone, without exterior help fuitain’d ? Milton's Par. Loft. 

Seraphick and common lovers behold exterior beauties as 
children and aftronomers confider Galileo’s optick glaffes. Boyle, 

Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, together 
with the thing they denominate, imply alfo fomething elfe 
feparate and exterior to the exiftence of that thing. hackers 

Exre/riorny adv. [from exterior.) Outwardly; externally 3 
not intrinfically. 
You have flander’d nature in my form; 

Which, howfocver rude exteriorly 
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Is yct the cover of a fairer mind, 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. Shatef. K. John. 
To EXTE/RMINATE. v.a. [extermmo, Latin.) “To root 
out; to tear up; to drive away; to abolifh; to deftroy. 

Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot happened to 
fale Decay of Piety. 

Alexander left Grecian colonics in the Indies; but they wcre 
exterminated by Sandrocothus. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

This difcovery alone is fufficient, if the vices of men did 
not captivate their reafon, to explode and exterminate rank 
atheifm out of the world. Bentley's Sermons. 

ExTeRMINA’TION. n.f. [from exterminate.] Deĝrućtion ; 
excifion. 

The queftion is, how far an holy war is to be purfued, 
whether to difplauting and extermination of people. Bacn. 

ExtTERMINA’TOR. n. f. [externunator, Latin.| The perfon or 
inftrument by which. any thing is deftroyed. à 
To EXTE'RMINE. v.a. [extermino, Latin.] To exterminate ; 
to deftroy. 
If vou do forrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your forrow and my gricf 
Were both extermind. Shakef. As yox like it. 
EXxTe’RN. ad;. [externus, Latin.] 
J. External; outward; vifible. 
; When my outward action doth demonftrate 

The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 

But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve, 

For daws to peck at. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

2. Without itfelf; not inherent; not intrinfick; not depending 
on itfelf. 

When two bodies are preffed one againft another, the rare 
body not being fo able to refift divifion as the denfe, and being 
not permitted to retire back, by reafon of the extern violence 
impelling it, the parts of the rare body muft be fevered. Digby. 

EXTE’RNAL. adj. [externus, Latin. ] 
1. Outward; not proceeding from itfelf; operating or acting 
from without ; oppofite to internal, 

We come to be aflurcd that there is fuch a being, either by 
an internal impreffion of the notion of a God upon our minds, 
or clfe by fuch external and vifible effects as our reafon tells us 
mutt be attributed to fome caufe, and which we cannot attri- 
bute to any other but fuch as we conceive God to be. Tillot/on. 

Thefe fhells being thus expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod upon by 
horfes and other cattle, and to many other external accidents, 
are, in tract of time, worn, fretted, and broken to picces. 

Voodward’s Natural Hiftory. 
2. Having the outward appearance ; having to the view or out- 
ward perception any particular nature. 

Adam was then no lefs glorious in his externals + he had a 
beautiful body as well as an immortal foul. South's Sermons. 

He that commits only the external act of idolatry is as guilty 
as he that commits the external at of theft. Stillingfleet. 

EXTE’RNALLY. adv. [from cxiernal.] Outwardly. 

The exterior minifiry, externally and alone, hath in it no- 
thing excellent, as being deftitute cf the fanctity that God 
requires, and it is common to wicked men and good. Tey/sr. 

To Exti’t. v.n. [ex and filo, Lat.] ‘To drop or diftil from. 
ExTILLA'TION. n.f. [from ex and //ilo, Latin.} The act of 
falling in drops. 

They feemed made by an exfudation or exti/lation of putri- 
fying juices out of the rocky earth. Deram’s Phyf: Theology. 

ToEXYYMULATE. v.a. [extimnulo, Latin.} To prick; to 
incite by ftimulation. 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth another, 
which, defcending unto the bowels, extimulates and excites 
them unto expulfion. Briwn's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 2. 

Extimura’tion. n. f. [from extimulatio, Latin.] Pungency ; 
power of exciting motion or fenfation. 

The native fpirits admit great diverfity ; as hot, cold, active, 
dull, &%c. whence proceed moft of the virtues of bodies; but 
the air intermixed is without virtues, and maketh things in- 
fipid, and without any extimulation. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

EXTINCT. adj. [extingus, Latin } 
1. Extinguifhed; quenched ; put out. 
Their purple vengeance bath’d in gore retires, 


Her weapons blunted, and ext7i2? her fires. Pope. 
2. At aftop; without progreffive fucceffion. 
The royal family is all extiné?, 
And fhe who reigns beftows her crown on me. Dryden. 


The nobility are never likely to be extiné?, becaufe the 

greateft part of thcir titles defcend to hcirs general. Swift. 
3. Abolifhed ; out of force. 

A cenfure infli&ted a jure continues, though fuch law be 

extinét, or the lawaiver removed from his office. Alife. 
Extinction. n. /. [extinétio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of quenching or extinguifhing. 

Red-hot needles or wires, extinguifhcd in’quickfi'ver, do 
yet acquire a verticity according to the laws of pofition and 
extindiion. Browns Vulzar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

2. The ftate of being quenched. 
The parts are confwned through extinction of their native 


EXT 


heat, and diffipation of thcir radical moiflure. 
3. Deftrudtion ; excifion. 
The extinéfion of nations, and the defolation of kingdoms, 
were but the effects of this deftruCtive evil. Rogers’s Sermons. 
4. Suppreffion. 
‘They lie in dead oblivion, lofing half 
The ficeting moments of too fhort a life, 
Total extinction of th’ enlighten’d foul. Téemfon’s Summer. 
To EXTINGUISH. v a. f[eatinguo, Latin.] 
1. To put out; to quench. 
The foft god of pleafure that warm’d our defires, 
Has broken his bow, and extingui/h'd his fires. Dryden, 
Then rofe the feed of chaos and cf night, 
To blot out order, and extingui/h light. Dunciad, b. iv. 
2. To fupprefs; to deftroy. 
They extinguifh the love of the people to the young king, by 


Harvey, 


remembring fome imperfeétions of his father. Hayward. 
My fame of chaftity, by which the fkies 
I reacht before, by thce extinguifh’d dics. Denham. 


3. To cloud; to obfcure. 
Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount, 
Her nat’ral graces that extinguifo art.  Shake/p. Henry VI. 
ExTi/NGUISHAELE. adj. [from extinguifh.] ‘Phat may be 
quenched, fupprefied, or deftroyed. 
EXTINGUISHER. x. f. [from extingrif>.] A hollow cone put 
upon a candle to quench it. ê: 
If it fhould ever offer to fame out again, I would ufe the 
conicum as an extinguifher to fmother it. Mores Div. Dialog. 
Of it a broad extinguz/ber he makes, 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. Dryden: 

"Tis better to cover the vital fame with an extinguifher of 
honour, than let it confume ’till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the focket. Collier on the Value of Lifes 

ExtI/NGUISHMENT. m f. [from extinguifh. ] 
1. Extinction; fupprefion; act of quenching; deftrution. 
When death’s form appears, fhe fearcth not 
An utter quenching, or extinguifhment ; 
She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 

That fo fhe might all future ill prevent. - Davies. 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the better ex- 
tinguifbment of the civil wars of France. Bacon, 

The immediate caufe of death isthe refolution or extinguifb- 
ment of the fpirits. Bacons Natural Hiftory, N°. 400. 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Divine laws of Chriftian church polity may not be altered 

by extinguifbment. Hooker, b. iii. 
3. Termination of a family or fucceffion. 

His heart eafily conceived treafon againft the crown, 
wherein he perifhed himfelf, and made a final extinguifhment 
of his houfe and honour. Davies cn Ireland. 

To Extrrp. v.a. [extirpo, Latin.] To eradicate; to root 
out. 
Which to extirp he laid him privily 
Down ina darkfome lowly place far in. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Nor fhall that nation boatt it fo with us, p 
But be extirped from our provinces. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
To EXTI/RPATE. v. a. [extirpo, Latin.] To root out; to 
eradicate; to ex{cind; to deftroy. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong, that they made account 
{peedily to extirpate the Britith nation in that kingdom. Dryd. 

We in vain endeavour with noife, and weapons of law, to 
drive the wolf from our own to another’s door: the breed 
ought to be extirpated out of the ifland. Locke. 

It is not the bufinefs of virtue to extirpate the affections, 
but to regulate them. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 494. 

EXTIRPATION. n.f. [from extirpate.) The act of rooting 
out; eradication; excifion; deftruétion. 

It is faid that popery, for want of utter extirpation, hath in 
fome places taken root and flourifhed again. Hooker, b. iv. 

Religion requires the extirpation of all thofe paffions and 
vices which render men unfociable and troublefome to one 
another, Tillotfon, Sermon 3. 

Extirpa Tor. n. f. [from extirpate.] One who roots out; a 
deftroyer. 

Exrisprcious. adj. [exti/picium, Latin.} | Augurial; relating 
to the infpection of entrails in order to prognoftication. 

Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his augurial and 
exti/picious inventions, from cafual and uncontrived contin- 
gences, divining events fucceeding. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To EXTO'L. v. a. [extollo, Latin.] To praife; to magnify ; 
to laud; to celebrate. 

When a rich man fpeaketh, every man holdeth his tongue; 
and look, what he faith they extol it to the clouds. Ecclu/ xiii. 

For which both heav’n and earth fhall high estol 

Thy praifes, with th’ innumerable found 

Of hymns, .and facred fongs, wherewith thy throne 

Encompafs’d fhall refound thee ever blefs’d. Milt Par. I off. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 
Her cinnamon and fweet amomum boaft. Dryden's Ovid, 
ExTO'LLER. n.f. [from eatol.] A praifer; a magnifier; one 
that praifes to the fkics. 
Exto’rsive. adj. [from extort.) Having the quality of draw- 
ing by violent means. EX To/RSIVELY, 
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Exto'rstveLY. adv. [from extorfive.} In an extorfive man- 

ner; by violence. 

To EXTO'RT. v. a. [estorqueo, extortus, Latin.] 

2. To draw by force; to force away ; to wreft; to wring from 

onc. 
Till the injurious Roman did e* tort 

This tribute trom us, we were free. 

Newnefs 

Of Cloten’s death may drive us to a render, 

Where we have liv’d; and fo extert from us 

That which we've done Shakef. Cymbeline. 

That glory never fhall his wrath or might 
Fstot trom me, to'bow and fuc for grace 
Wich fuppliant knee, and deify his pow’r. Milt. Par. Loft. 
J remember well the impious oath, 

Hardly extcrted from my trembling youth. Rowe. 

My earnett defires, not any doubts of your goodnefs, but 
my real coucern for your weltare, extort this from me. ake. 

2. To gain by violence or oppreffion. 

His tail was flretch’d out in wond’rous length, 

That to the houfe of heav’nly gods it raught, 
And with extorted power and borrow’d {trength, 

The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. —Spen/er. 
are my cheits fill’d up with eatorted gold? Shatef. H. VI. 

To ExtTo'RT. v.n. To practife opprefhion and violence. Now 

difufed. 

To whom they never gave any penny of entertainment, 
but let them feed upon the countries, and extort upon all men 
where they come. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Before they did extort and opprefs the people only by colour 
of a lewd cuitom, they did afterwards ule the fame extortions 
by warrant. Davies on Ireland. 

EXTO'RTER. n.f. [from extrrt.] One who praćtifes oppreffion 

xtortion. 
eri. the extorter was deprived by king Cnute of the go- 
vernment of Mercia. Camden’s Remains. 
* EXTORTION. n» f. [from exteri] ; 
1. The a& or practice of gaining by violence and rapacity. 
That goodnefs 
eaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

ess. own hands, cardinal, by extortion. Shak. H. VIII. 

Oppreffion and extortion did maintain the greatnefs, and op- 
preffion and extortion did extinguifh the greatnets of that 
houfe. i Davies on Ireland. 

2. Force by which any thing is unjuftly taken away. 

Becaufe the lords had power to impofe this charge, the frec- 
| holders were glad to give a great part of their lands to hold 
the reft free from that exrortion. Davies on Ireland. 
A fucceeding king’s juft recovery of rights from unjuft 
ufurpations and extortions, fhall never bë prejudiced by any act 
of mine. King Charles. 
| EXTO'RTIONER. 1 who practifes 
E~ extortion; one who grows rich by violence and rapacity. 
> There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, adulterers, 
~ extortioners, church-robbers, traitors, and other of the fame 

rabblement. Caind.n's Remains. 
\ The covetous extortioner is involved in the ADANA Ph. 

To EXTRACT. v.a. [extraho, extradlum, Latin. ] 

$ u fomething. 

4 E dae metal 3 mineral out of another. we call 
extraćling. Bacen’s Phyfical Remarks. 
Out of the afhes of all plants they extra&? a falt which they 
ufe in medicincs. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 645. 
If the metallick or mineral matter is difcoverable, it is fo 
diffufed and {cattered amongft the craffer and more unprofitable 
Sir hat it would never be poffible to feparate and extract 
os Woodward’s Natural Hijiory. 


Shakef. Cymbeline. 


n. f. [from extortin.] One 


it. 
2. To draw by chemical operation. 
al They 
s are ftor’d with ftreams 


Whom funny Borney bears, Phillips. 


i and rice’s fpirit extraćl. 
3 E Foih fomething of ‘which the thing taken was a part. 
ad I now fee 
* Bone of my bone, flefh of my flefh, myfelf 
~ Before me: woman isher name, of man 


Extrafted. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 1.4976 
A tof any containing body or cavity. 
F EAN ae Beis extraéied, and laid upon the furface of 
the ground Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
and abftract from a larger treatife. 
et eo ow this cafe is reprefented, I have extracted out of 
Empat pamphlet a few I ea Swift. 
FE . f [from the verb. 
rd ; the chief parts drawn from any thing. 
il Intinétures, if the fuperfluous fpirit of wine ae ag of 
it leaves at the bottom that thicker fubftance, which c Poj 3 
call the extrac? of the vegetables. Boyle's Scept. (eg 
To dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing in our mouth 
but the extraé aad exhalation of our inward bitternefs, 1s no 
_ great fenfuality. Government of the Tongue, f. 10. 
ko, The chief heads drawn from a book; an abftract ; an epi- 


tome. r 
I will prefent a few extrađs out of authors. Camd:n’s Remi 
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Sorac books may be read by extraéis made of them by 
others, but only in the lefs important arguments, and the 
meaner books; elfe diftilled books are like common diftilled 
waters, fialky things. Bacon’s fF ffays, Civil ard M-ral. 

Spend fome hours every day in reading, and making ex- 
tradis, if your memory be weak. Swift. 

Exria’ct. partic. adj.” See the verb, 

EXTRACTION. n. f. [extradio, Latin ] 

1. lhe act of drawing one part out of a compound; the act 
of drawing out the principal fubftance by chemical operation. 

Although the charge of extraction fhould excced the worth, 
at Ieaft it will difcover nature and poflibility. Lacon. 

‘They have fallen upon the diftillatiows of waters, extractions 
of oils, and fuch like experiments unknown to the ancicnts. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

It would not defray the charge and labour of the extradvion, 

and muft nceds be all irretrievably loft. /Vcedward’s Nat. Hift. 
2. Derivation from an original; lineage; dcfcent. 
One whofe extractions from an ancient line, 

Gives hope again that well-born men may fhine; 

The meaneft in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reft fecured in your blood. Waller: 

A family of an ancient extraciion, tranfported with the con- 

— queror out of Normandy. Ciarendon. 

EXTRACTOR. n. f. [Latin.] The perfon or inftrument by 
which any thing is extraéted. 

EXTRADI‘CTIONAKY. adi. [extra and diflin Latin. ] 
confifting in words but realities. 

Of thefe extradi¢lionary and real fallacies, Ariftotle and lo- 
gicians make fix; but we obferve men are commonly deceived 
by four thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, boi. ¢. 4. 

Exrrayjuprciat. adj. [extra and judicium, Latin.] Out of 
the regular courfe of legal procedure. 

A declaratory or extrajudicial abfulution is conferred in foro 
penitentiali, Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ExTRAJUDI'CIALLY. adv. [from extrajndicial.} {na manner 
different from the ordinary courfe of legal procedure. 

The confirmation of an election, though done by a pre- 
vious citation of all perfons concerned, may be faid to be done 
extrajudicial y, when oppofition enfues thercupon. Asliffe: 

ExTRAmt'ssion. n. J. [extra and mitto, Latin.] The act of 
emitting outwards ; oppofite to intromifiion. 

Artitotie, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight is by recep- 
tion, and not by extramiffion; by receiving the rays of the ob- 
ject unto the eye, and not by fending any out. brown. 

EXTRAMUNDA'NE. adj. [extra and mundus, Latin] Beyond 
the verge of the materia! world. — 

’Tis a philofophy that gives the exacteft topozraphy of the 
extraniundane {paces. Glanv. Seeff. c. 18: 

EXTRANEOUS. adj. [extraneus, Latin.] Not belonging to any 
thing ; foreign; of different fub{tance; not intrinfick. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence of things, 
but fomething extraneous and f{uperinduced. Locke. 

When the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing cxtra- 
neous to them, they are then called true or falfe. Locke. 

Gold, when equally pure, and freed from extraneous matter, 
is abfolutely alike in colour, confiftence, fpecifick gravity, 
and all other réfpeéts. Woodward on Foffils. 

ExTRAO’RDINARILY. adv. [from extraordinary. } 
i. In a manner out of the common method and order. 

In the affairs which were not determinable one way or 
other by the Scripture, himfelf gave an extraordinarily direc- 
tion and counfel, as oft as they fought it at his hands. Hooker. 

In government it is good to ufe men of one rank equally ; 
for to countenance fome extraordinarily, is to make them in- 
folent, and the reft difcontent. Bacon's Effays, Civ. and Moral, 

: Uncommonly ; particularly ; eminently ; remarkably. 

He quotes me right; and I hope all his quotations, wherein 
he is fo extraordinarily copious and elaborate, are fo. Bowel. 

The temple of Solomon was a type, and therefore was fo 
extrasrdinarily magnificent; o.herwile perhaps a cheaper ftruc- 
ture might have been as ferviceable. /Wilkins’s Adath. Magick. 

ExTRAO’RDINARINESS. n.f. [from extraordinary.] ° Uncom- 
monnefs; eminence; remarkablenefs. 

I chufe fome few, which either for the extraordinarine/s of 
their guilt, or the frequency of their practice, are the moft 
eminent. Government of the Tongre, f. 4. 

EXTRAORDINARY. adj. [ extraordinarius, Lat. This word 
and its derivatives are generally pronounced extrordinary, 
whereby the a is liquified into thc o. ] 

1. Different from common order and method; not ordinary. 

Evils muft be judged inevitabe, if there be no apparent 
ordinary way to avoid them; becaufe where council and ad- 
vice bear rule of God’s extraordinary power, without extraor- 
dinary warrant, we cannot prefume. Flcoker, b.v. Mo: 

At that time Spain had no other wars, fave thofe which 
were grown into an ordinary: now they have coupled there- 
with the extraordinary of the Voltaline and the Palatinate. 

Lacon’s War with Spain. 

Let us fee what extraordinary armies have been tranfmitted 

thither, and what ordinary forces have been maintaincd there. 
Davies's State of Ireiand. 

2. Different from the common courfe of Jaw, 

If they procceded in a martial or any other extraordinary 


7 way, 


Not 
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way, without any form of law, his majefty fhould declare 
his juflice and affection to an old faithful fervant. Clarendon. 
3. Eminent; remarkable; more thin common. 

‘The houfe was built of fair arid ftrong ftone, not affcAing 
fo much any extraordinary kind of finenefs, as an honourable 
reprefenting of a firm ftatelinefs. Sidney. 

‘The Indians worfhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, or great 
ftones, éc. and all things which feemed to have fomething 
extraordinary in them Stilling fleet's Def. of Dije. on Rom. Idol. 

Extrao/rpinary. adv. [This word feems only a colloquial 
barbarifm, ufed for the eafe of pronunciation.] Extraor- 
dinarily. i 
I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don’t remember to 
have met with any things in it that are extraordinary rare. Add. 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL. adj. [extra and parochia, Latin J Not 
comprehended within any parifh. n 
ExTRAPROVINCIAL. adj. [extra and provincia, Latin.] Not 
within the fame province; not within the jurifdiction of the 
fame archbifhop. 

An extraprovincial citation is not valid, ultra duas diætas, 
above two day’s journey ; nor is a citation valid that contains 
many conditions manifeftly inconvenient. — Ayliff.’s Parergon. 

ExTRARE/GULAR. adj. [extra and reguia, Latin.] Not com- 
prehended within a rule. 

His providence is extrarcgular, and produces ftrange things 
beyond common rules; and he led Ifrael through a fea, and 
made a rock pour forth water. Taylor's Ruleof living holy. 

F 1 
E RAS t n. f. [extravagans, Latin.] 
1. Excurfion or fally beyond prefcribed limits. 

I have troubled you too far with this extravagacice : I thall 
make no delay to recall myfelf into the road again, having 
been taught by you thofe feveral particulars, Hammond. 

2. Irregularity; wildncfs. 
3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence. 

How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy of their own 
paffions, have put thcir bodies into a combuftion, and by ftirr- 
ing up their rage againft others, have armed that fierce humour 
againft themfelves. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

4. Unnatural tumour; bombatft. 

I remember fome verfes of my own, Maximin and Alman- 

zor, which cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar, Dedication. 
5. Wafte; vain and fuperfluous expence. 

She ufed to come home in her cups, and break the china 
and the looking-glaffes ; and was of fuch an irregular temper, 
and fo entirely given up to her paffion, that you might argue 
as well with the North-wind as with her ladyfhip ; fo expen- 
five, that the income of three dukes was not enough to fup- 

ly her extravagance. Arbuthnot. 

EXTRA’VAGANT. adj. [extravagans, Latin.] 
1. Wandering out of his bounds. This is the primogeneal 
fenfe, but not now in ufe. 
At his warning 

The extravagant and erring fpirit hies 

To his confine. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
2. Roving beyond juft limits or prefcribed methods. 

I dare not afk for what you would not grant: 

But wifhes, madam, are extravagant ; 

They are not bounded with things poffible ; 

I may with more than I prefume to tell. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

3. Not comprehended in any thing. 

Twenty conftitutions of pope John XXII. are called the 
extravagants; for that they being written in no order or me- 
thod, vagantu extra corpus colleétionum canonum. Ayliffe's Parer. 

4. Irregular ; wild. 
For a dance they feem’d 

Somewhat extravagant, and wild. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

There appears fomething nobly wild and extravagant in 
great natural geniufes, infinitely more beautiful than turn and 
polifhing Addifon s Speétator, N°. 160. 

New ideas employed my fancy all night, and compofed a 
wild extravagant dream. Addifon’s Speétator. 

5. Wafteful; prodigal; vainly expenfive. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing elfe to recommend 
him but a falfe generofity, is often more beloved than a per- 
fon of a much more finifhed character, who is defective in 
this particular. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 243. 

Extra/vaGant. j. One who is confined in no gencral 
rule or definition. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants. Glanville. 

There are certain extravagants among people of all fizes 
and profeflions ; and there muft be no drawing of gencral 
rules from particular exceptions. L’Ejtrange. 

Extra’vaGANTLy. adv. [from extravagant.]} 
1, In an extravagant manner; wildly. 
Her paffion was extravagantly new ; 
But mine is much the madder of the two, 
2. In an unreafonable degree. 

Some are found to praife our author, and others as rafhly 

and extravagantly contradict his admirers. Pope's Ef): on Homer. 
3. Expenfively ; luxurioufly ; waftefully. 
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ExrravaGAntness. n.f. [from extravagant.] Excefs; ex 
curfion beyond lirnits. 

To Extra’vAGATE. U. ^. [extra and vagor, Latin.) To 
wander out of limits. Didi. 

Exrra’vasaTen. adj. [extra and vafa, Latin.) Forced out 
of the properly containing veffels. 

The vifcuous matter, which lics like leather upon the ex- 
t:avafated blood of pleuretick people, may be diflolved by a 
due degrce of hcat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Extravasa’Tion. n.f. [from extravafated] ‘The act of 
forcing, or {tate of being forced out of the proper containing 
veflels. 

Aliment, too vifcuous, obftru€ting the glands, and by its 
acrimony corroding the {mall veffcls of the lungs, after a rup- 
ture and extravajation of blood, cafily produces an ulcer. Arb. 

ExXTRAVENATE, adj. [extra and vena, Latin.] Let out of the 
veins. 

That there is a magnetick way of curing wounds, by anoint- 
ing the weapon ; and that the wound is afiected in like manner 
as is the extravenate blood by the fympathetick medicine, as to 
matter of fact, is with circumftances of good evidence af- 
ferted. Glanv. Scepf. c. 24. 

ExTRAVE/RSION. n. f. [extra and verfio, Latin.] The act of 
throwing out; the ftate of being thrown out. 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any colour to 
pretend that there is made an extraverfion of the fulphur, or 
of any of the two other fuppofed principles. Boyle. 

Extra/ucut. part. [This is an obfolete participle from ex- 
tract ; as diftraught from diffrac.) Extracted. 
Sham’ft thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 

To let thy tongue detect thy bafeborn heart? Shak. H. VI. 

EXTREME. adj. [extremus, Latin. This word is fometimes 
corrupted by the fuperlative termination, of which it is by no 
means capable, as it has in itfelf the fuperlative fignification.] 

1. Greateft; of the higheft degree. 

He that will take away extreme heat by fetting the body in 
extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly remove the difeafe ; but 
together with it the difeafed too. Hooker, b. iv. f. 8. 

The Lord fhall fmite thee with a fever, an inflammation, 
and an extreme burning. Deutr. xxviii. 22. 

They thought it the extremeft of evils to put themfelves at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and diforderly people. Bacon. 

2. Utmoft. 

The hairy fool 
Stood on th’ extreme/? verge of the fwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shakef. As you like it. 
Mifeno’s cape and Bauli laft he view’d, 

That on the fea’s extreme/? borders ftood. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Laft; that beyond which there is nothing. 

Farewel, ungrateful and unkind! I go, 

Condemn’d by thee, to thofe fad fhades below: 

I go th’ extreme/? remedy to prove, 

To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. 

4. Preffing in the utmoft degrec. 

Cafes of neceffity being fometime but urgent, fometime 
extreme, the confideration of publick utility is urged equi- 
valent to the eafier kind of neceffity. Hooker, bv. fo Qs 

Extre'ME. n. f. [from the adjective ] 

1. Uumoft point; higheft degree of any thing. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce 5 

From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 

Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round 

Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Avoid extremes, and fhun the faults of fuch 

Who fill are pleas’d too little, or too much. Pope. 

They cannot bear that human nature, which they know to 
be imperfect, fhould be praifed in an extreme, without oppo- 
fition. Pope's Effay on Hirmer. 

2. Points at the greateft diftance from each other ; extremity. 

The true Proteftant religion is feated in the golden mean ; 
the enemies unto her are the extremes on either hand. Bacon. 

The fyllogiftical form only fhews, that if the intermediate 
idea agrees with thofe it is on both fides immediately applied 
to, then thofe two remote ones, or, as they are called, extremes, 
do certainly agree. Locke. 

EXTRE'MELY. adv. [from extreme.) 

r. In the utmoft degree. 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely doleful voices 
but fo fuppreffed with a kind of whifpering note, that he could 
not conccive the words diftin€ly. Sidney. 

2. Very much; greatly: in familiar language. 

Whoever fees a fcoundrel in a gown reeling home at mid- 
night, is apt to be extremely comforted in his own vices. Swift. 

Extremity. 1. f. [estremitas, Latin. ] 

1. The utmoft point; the higheft degree. 

He that will take away extreme heat by fetting the body in 
extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly remove the difeafe; but 
together with it the difeafed too. Hocker, b.iv. f. 8. 

Should 
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Should any one be cruel and unchariguble to that extremity, 
yet this would not prove that propriety gave any autho- 
rity. Locke. 
2. Ihe utmoft parts; the parts moft remote from the middle. 

It is commonly fet forth green or yellow: in its proper 
colour it is inclining to white, excepting the extremities or 
tops of the wing-feathers, which are black. Brown. 

The extremities of the joints muit be feldom hidden, and 
the extremities or end of the feet never. Drydens Dufrefioy. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in the extre- 
mizies ; but fuch a fenfation is very contiftent with an inflam- 
matory diftemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. T'he points in the utmoft degree of oppofition, or at the ut- 
= mólt diftance from each other. |; 
He’s a man of that ftrange compofition, 
Made up of all the worft extremities 
Of youth and age. Denham’ s Sophy. 
4. Remoteft parts ; parts at the greateft diftance. 

‘They fent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremities of 

‘Ethiopia, and imported quantities of precious goods. Arbuth. 
5. Violence of paffion. 
With equal meafure fhe did moderate 

The {trong extremities of their outrage. Spenfer’s Fa. Queen. 

If I fhew no colour for my extremity, let me be your table- 
fport. Shake/peare. 

6. {he utmoft violence, rigour, or diftrefs. 

Why fhould not the fame laws take good effeét on that 
people, being prepared by the fword, and brought under by 
extremity? Spenfer on Ireland. 

° Their hearts fhe gueffeth, 

And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

He promifed, if they fhould be beficged, to do all he could 
to relieve them, before they fhould be reduced to extremity. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 
Tt fhould be never fo expofed to the extremity of war as to 
fall into thofe barbarous hands. Clarendon. 
I wifh peace, and any terms prefcr 
Before the laft extremisies of war. Drydens Ind. Emperor. 
ToE’XTRICATE. v.a. [extrico, Latin.) To difembarrafs ; 
to fet free any one in a ftate of perplexity ; to difentangle. 

We run into great difficulties about free created agents, 
which reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. Locke. 

Thefe are great reliefs to nature, as they give her an oppor- 
tunity of extricating herfelf from her oppreffions, and reco- 
vering the feveral tones. and fprings of her diftended veffels. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 195. 
Extrication. n.f: [from extricate.) The at of difen- 
tangling ; difentanglement. 

Crude falt has a tafte not properly acid, but fuch as predo- 
minates in brine; and it does not appear, that this acid fpirit 

` did as fuch pre-exift in the falt whence it was obtained, fo 
that we may fuppofe it to have been made rather by tranfmu- 
tation than extrication. Boyle. 
EXTRI'NSICAL. adj. [extrinfecus, Latin.) External; out- 
ward ; not intimately belonging; not intrinfick. It is com- 
monly written fo, but analogy requires extrin/ecal. 

A body cannot move, unlefs it be moved by fome extrin/i- 
cal agent: we may eafily frame a conceit, how abfurd it is to 
think that a body, by a quality in it, can work upon itfelf. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Neither is the atom by any extrinfical impulfe diverted from 
its natural courfe. Ray on the Creation. 

Outward objects, that are extrinfical to the mind; and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfical, and pro- 
per to itfclf, which, when reflected on by itfelf, become alfo 
objects of its contemplation, arc the original of all know- 
ledge. Locke. 


_Exrri‘nstcai xy. adv. [from extrinfical.] From without. 


If to fuppofe the foul a diftinét fubftance from the body, 
and extrinfically advenient, be an error, almoft all the world 
hath been miftaken. Glanvi le. 

ExrriNsick. adj. [extrinfecus, Latin.] Outward ; external. 

When they cannot fhake the main fort, they muft try if 
they can poflefs themfelves of the outworks, raife fome preju- 
dice againft his carriage and his moft extrinjick adherents. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 7. 

Extrinfick modes are fuch as arife from fomething that is 
Not in the fubject or fubftance itfelf; but it is a manner of 
being which fome fubftances attain, by reafon of fomething 
that is external or forcign to the fubject; as, this globe lies 
within two yards of the wall; this man is beloved or hated. 

Hatts's Logick. 
ToEXTRU(CT. v. a. [extruo, extrudium, Latin.] To build; 
to raife; to form into a ftructure. 
Extru'cror. n.f. [from extruc?.|] A builder; a fabricator ; 
a contriver, 
To Extrv’pe. v.a. [extrudo, Latin J To thruft off; to 
drive cff; to pufh out with violence. 

If in any part of the continent they found the fheils, they 
concluded that the fea had been extruded and driven off by the 
mud, Woodward's Natural Tifhry. 


EXU 


Exrru'sion. n f. [extrufus, Latin.] The a&t of thrufting or 
driving out. 

They fuppofe the channel of the fca to have been formed, 
and mountains and caverns, by a violent deprcfion of fome 
parts of the earth, and an eatrujion and elevation of others. 

Eurnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Exru/berance, n. f. [ex and tuber, Latin.] Knobs, or parts 
protuberant ; parts that rife from the rcft of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irrcgularitics or extuberances that 
lie fartheft from the axis of the work. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Exu’serance. n.f. [exuberatio, Latin] Overgrowth ; fuper- 
fluous fhoots; ufelefs abundance; luxuriance. 

Men efteem the overflowing of gall the exuberance of 
zeal, and all the promifes of the faithful combatant they con- 
fidently appropriate. : Decay of Piety. 

Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts in different 
words, yet in his fimiles that exuberance is avoided. Gath.. 

EXU’BERANT. aaj. [exuberans, Latin. ]. 
1. Growing with fuperfluous fhoots; overabundant; fuperfu- 
oufly plenteous; luxuriant. 
Another Flora there of bolder hues, 

And richer fweets, beyond our gardens pride, 

Plays o'er the fields, and fhowers with fudden hand 

Exuberant {pring. Thomfon’s Spring, l. 685. 

His fimiles have been thought too exuberant, and full of 
circumftances. Popes Preface to the Iliad. 

2. Abounding in the utmoft degree. 

We might there difcern fuch immenfe power, fuch un- 
fearchable wifdom, and fuch exuberant goodnefs, as may juftly 
ravifh us to an amazement, rather than a bare admiration. 

Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

A part of that exwberant devotion, with which the whole 
alfembly raifed and animated one another, catches a reader at 
the greateft diftance of time. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 49. 

Exu’BeRANiLY, adv. [from exuberant.) Abundantly; to a 
fuperfluous degrec. 

A confiderable quantity of the vegetable matter lay at the 
furface of the antediluvian earth, and rendered it exuberantly 
fruitful. Wosdward’s Natura! Hiftory. 

To EXU'BERATE. v.n. [exubero, Latin.] Yo abourid in the 
higheft degree. 

All the lovelinefs imparted to the creature is lent it, to give 
us enlarged conceptions of that. vat confluence and immen- 
fity that exuber ates in God. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 

Exvu’ccous. adj. [exfuccus, Latin.]. Without juice; dry. . 
This is to be effected not only in the plant yet growing, but 
in that which is brought exuccous and dry unto us. brown. 
Exu’paTIon. n. f. [from exudo, Latin. ] 
I. The act of emitting in fweat; the act of emitting moifture 
through the pores. 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a gencral exudaticn out of 

the cutis. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. The matter iffuing out by fweat from any body. 

The gum of trees, which we fee fhining and clear, is buta 
fine paflage or {training of the juice of the tree through the 
wood and bark; and in like manner Cornifh diamonds, and 
rock rubies, which are yet more refplendent than gums, are 
the fine exudations of ftone. Bacons Natural History. 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morning, then 
it feemeth to be an exudation of the herb itfelf. Bacon. 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodfere, that fpumous frothy dew, 
or exudation, or both, is found efpecially about the joints of 
lavender and rofemary. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 3. 

To Exu’DaTE. ) v. n. [exudo, Latin] ‘To fweat out; to iffue 
ToExu’peE. $ out by fweat. 

Some perforations in the part itfelf, through which the 
humour included doth exudate, may be obferved in fuch as 
are frefh. Brown’s Vu'g. Err, 

The juices of the Rowers are, firft, the expreffed juice; 
fecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the fmell of the plant pre- 
fides; thirdly, honey, exuding from all flowers, the bitter nct 
exceptcd. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To EXU'LCERATE. v.a. [exulcerr, Latin. ] 
1. To make fore with an ulcer ; to affect witha running or cat- 
ing fore. 

Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, touch the 
bladder and exucerate it, if they ftay on long. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

That the faliva hath a virtue of macerating bodies, appears 
by the effects in taking away warts, fometimes exulcerating the 
jaws, and rotting the teeth. Ray on the Creation. 

The ftagnating ferum turning acrimonious,  cxulce- 
rates and putrifes the bowels, producing moft difmal fymp- 
toms. Arbuthnet on Liet, 

2. To afflict; to corrode; to enrage. 
Thoughts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly flings, 

Manele my apprchenfive tendereft parts, 

Exafperite, exulcerate, and raife 

Dire infammaticn, which no cocling herb 

Or medicinal liquor can aflwage. ALiton's Azoniftes, £623. 

EXULCERA’YION. n. f. [frem exuicerare.] 
t. The beginning erefion, which wears away the fubftance and 
forms an wcer. OF 


Wincy. 
go 2. Exacerbation ; 


a nE 
2. Exacerbation ; corrofion. 
This exulceration of mind made him apt to take all occa- 
fions of contradiction. Hooker, b. it. f. 5- 
Exu’/LcERATORY. adj. [from exukerate } Having a tendency 
to caufe ulcers. 
To EXU'LT. v. n. [exulto, Latin] To rejoice above mea- 
fure; to triumph; to be in high exaltation of gladnefs. 

The whole world did feem to exu/t that it had occafion of 

pouring out gifts to fo blefled a purpofe. Hoker, b.v. f. 13. 
Who might be your mother, 
That you infult, exult, and rail, at once 
Over the wretched. Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
ExU'LTANCE. n.f. [from exult.] Tranfport; joy; triumph; 
gladnefs ; exultation. 

We have great caufe of exultance and joy, God’s fervice 
being the moft perfect freedom. Government of the Tongue. 

Exutra’tion. n.f. [exultatio, Latin.] Joy; triumph; rap- 
turous delight. 

Good effeéts may grow in each of the people towards other, 
in them all towards their paftor, and in their paftor towards 
every of them; between whom there daily and interchange- 
ably pafs, in the hearing of God himfelf, and in the prefence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, exultations, 
provocations, petitions. Hooker, b. v. f. 39- 

Devotion infpires men with fentiments of religious grati- 
tude, and fwells their hearts with inward tranfports of joy and 

_ exultation. Addif:n’s Freeholder, N’. 49. 
To EXU'NDATE. v. n. [exundo, Lat.] To overflow. Didi. 
Exunpa’TIon. n.f. [from exundate.) Overflow; abundance. 

It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the creation of the 
world to the exundation and overflowing of his tranfcendent 
and infinite goodncfs. ` — Ray on the Creation. 

Exu’rERABLE. adv, [ exuperabilis, Latin. ] | Conquerable ; 
fuperable ; vincible. 

Exv’PERANCE. n.f. [exuperantia, Lat.] Overbalance; greater 
proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London; for on the Weft 
fide of Rome are feated France, Spain and Germany, which 
take off the exuperance, and balance the vigour of the Eaftern 

parts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

To Exu'scITATE. v.a. [ex/ufcite, Latin.] To ftir up; to 
roufe. 

Exustion. n. f. [exuflio, Latin.] The act of burning up; 
confumption by fire. 

EXUVIZ, n.f. [Latin] Caft fkins; caft fhells; whatever is 
thrown off, or fhed by animals. 

The fithes upon this ftone have taken up fo little room in 
the ftone, that they appear to be only the fkins or exuvie, 
rather than entire bodies of fifhes. Woodward on Fifbes. 

Fy. ? May either come from 1g, an iland, by melting the 
Ea. è Saxon g into f, which is ufually done; or from the 
Ee. ) Saxon ea, which fignifies a water, river, &c. or, laftly, 
from 1eaz, a field, by the fame kind of melting. Gibfon. 
Ey’as. n./. [niais, French.} A young hawk juft taken from 
the neft, not able to prey for itfelf. Hanmer. 

There is, fir, an aiery of children, little eya/es, that cry out. 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Ey’asmuskEr. n.f. A young unfledged male hawk of the 
mufket kind. Hanmer. 

Here comes little Robin—How now, my eyafmufkets what 
news with you? Shakefp. Merry Wives of Vindfor. 

EYE n.f. obfolete plural eyne, now eyes. [auga, Gothick; eag, 
Saxon ; cog, Dutch; ee, Scottifh, plur. eene.] 
1. The organ of vifion; the medium of the fenfe of fight. 

Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 
another into the regifter of your own, that I may pafs-with a 
reproof off the eafier. Shakef. Marry Wives of Windfor. 

My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 

—Bleffed are clouds to do as fuch clouds do: 

Vouchfafe, bright moon, and thefe thy ftars to fhine, 

Thofe clouds remov’d, upon our watry eyne.  Shakefpeare. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf, 

That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf, 

Not going from itfelf; but eyes oppos’d, 

Salute each other with each other's form. Sh. Troil. and Creff. 

He kept him as the apple of his eye. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

As long looking againft the fun or fire hurteth the eye by 
dilatation; fo curious printing in {mall volumes, and reading 
of {mall letters, do hurt the eye by contraction. Bacon. 

His awful prefence did the crowd furprize, 

Nor durft the rafh fpectator meet his eyes ; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 

So fierce, they flath’d intolerable day. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 

But fure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleft as thine in all the rolls of fame. Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. Sight; ocular knowledge. 

Who hath bewitched you, that you fhould not obey the 
truth, before whofe eyes Jeius Chrift hath. been evidently fet 
forth ? Gal. iii. 1. 

3. Look ; countenance. 
I’ll fay yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 


EYE 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Sh. Rom, and Ful. 
4. Front; face. 
To juftify this worthy nobleman, 
Her fhall yeu hear difproved to your eyes. . 
Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
5. A pofture of direét oppofition, where one thing is in the fame 
line with another. 
Now pais’d, on either fide they nimbly tacky 

Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind ; 

And in its eye more clofely they come back, 

To finifh all the deaths they left behind. Dryd. Ann. Miral. 

6. Afpect ; regard. 

Having an eye to a number of rites and orders in the church 
of England, as marrying with a ring, €¥c. fundry church- 
offices, dignities and callings, for which they found no com- 
mandment in the holy Scripture, they thought by the one only 
ftroke of an axiom to have cut them off. Hooker, b. ill. f. 4. 

As in Scripture a number of laws, particular and pofitive, 
being in force, may not by any law of man be violated; we 
are, in making laws, to have thereunto an efpecial eye. Hooker. 

The man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his 
eyes fhall be evil towards his brother. Deutr. xxviii, 54. 

He that hath a bountiful eye fhall be bleffed. Prov. xxii. g. 

None fhould be put into either of thofe commiffions, with 
an eye of favour to their perfons, to give them countenance or 
reputation in the places where they live. Bacon to Villiers. 

Winds and hurricanes at land, tempefts and ftorms at fea, 
have always been looked upon with as evil an eye as earth- 
quakes. Woodward's Natural Hificry. 

In this difpofal of my fifter, I have had an eye to her being a 
wit, and provided that the bridegroom be a man of found 
judgment. Tatler, N°. 75. 

Bookfellers mention with refpeét the authors they have 
printed, and confequently have an eye to their own advan- 
tage. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 92. 

7. Notice; attention; obfervation. 

Not fatisfied with our oath, he appointed a band of horfe- 
men to havé an eye that we fhould not go beyond appointed 
limits. Sidney, b. it. 

Lawmakers muft have an eye to the place where, and to the 
men amengft whom. Hooker, b.i. fr 10. 

His majefty hath caft his eyes upon you, as finding you to 
be fuch as you fhould be, or hoping to make you to be fuch 
as he would have you to be. Bacon. 

If the Englifh had driven the Irifh into the plains and open 
countries, where they might have an eye and obfervation upon 
them, the Irifh had been eafily kept in order. Davies on Irel. 

Spenfer has followed both Virgil and Theocritus in the 
charms which he employs for curing Britomartis of her love ; 
‘but he had alfo our poet’s Ceiris in his eye. Drydens En, 

Mifdoubt my conftancy, and do not try ; 

But ftay and ever keep me in your eye. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 

After this jealoufy he kept a ftri€t eye upon him. L’E/frange. 

This method of teaching children by a repeated practice, 
under the eye and direction of the tutor, ’till they have got the 
habit of doing well, has many advantages. Locke. 

Thefe are intrinfick difficulties arifing from the text itfelf, 
as the uncertainty fometimes who are the perfons he {peaks to, 
or the opinions or practices which he has in his eye. Locke. 

Several performances have been juftly applauded for their 
wit, which have been written with an eye to this predominant 
humour of the town. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 35. 

We were the moft obedient creatures in the world, con- 
ftant to our duty, and kept a fteddy eye on the end for which 
we were fent hither. Spectator, N°. 577. 

8. Opinion formed by obfervation. 

She told her hufband, fhe defigned to be beautiful in no 
body’s eye but his. Sidney. 

It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form of the 
church of Rome. Hooker, b. v. fa 27: 

Like one of. two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Shakefpeare. 

l was as far from meditating a war as I was, in the ce of 
the world, from having any preparations for one. K. Charles. 

Though he in all the people’s eyes feem’d great, 
Yet greater he appear’d in his retreat. Denbara. 
g. Sight; view ; the place in which any thing may be feen. 
There fhall he praétife tilts and tournaments, 

Hear {weet difcourfe, converfe with noblemen ; 

And be, in eye of every exercife, 

Worthy his youth and noblenefs of birth. 

10. Any thing formed like an-eye. 

Or fee colours like the eye of a peacock’s feather, by preff- 

ing our eycs on either corner, whilft we look the other way. 
Newton's Ott. 


Shakefpeare. 


11. Any fmall perforation. i 
This Ajax has not fo much wit as will ftop the eye of He- 
len’s needle. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Does not our Saviour himfelf fpeak of the intolerable diffi- 
culty which they caufe in men’s paflage to heaven? Do not 
they make the narrow way much narrower, and contract the 
gate 
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gate which leads to life to the ftreightnefs of a needle’s 
eve ? South's Sermons. 
12. A fmall catch into which a hook goes. 

Thofe parts, if they cohere to one another but by reft only, 
may be much more eafily diffociated, and put into motion by 
any external body, than they could be, if they were by little 
hooks and eyes, or other kind of faftenings entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 

13. Bud of aplant. 

Prune and cut off all your vine-fhoots to the very root, 
fave one or two of the ftoutett, to be left with three or four 

es of young wood. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

14. A {mall fhade of colour. 

The ground indeed is tawny. 

—With an eye of green in’t. Shakef: Tempe/}. 

Red with an eye of blue, makesa purple. Boyle on Colours. 

15. Power of perception. 
The gyes of your underftanding being enlightened. Eph. i. 
A gift doth blind the eyes of the wife. Deutr. xvi 19. 
To Eve. v.a. [fromthe noun.) To watch; to keep in view; 
to obferve. 

When they are laid in garrifon, they may better hide 
their defaults than when they are in camp, where they are 
continually eyed and noted of all men. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Full many a lady 
I’ve ey’d with beft regard. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 
The kitchen Malkin pins 

Her richeft lockram "bout her reeky neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Bid the cheek be ready witha blufh, 

Modeft as morning, when fhe coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 

Bold deed thou haft prefum’d, advent’rous Eve, 

And peril great provok’d, who thus hath dar’d, 

Had it been only coveting to eye 

That facred fruit. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1.923. 

Such a ftory as the bafilifk is that of the wolf, concerning 
priority of vifion, that a man becomes hoarfe and dumb, if 
the wolf have the advantage firft to eye him. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

It was needful for her perpetually to eye her purfuing enemy. 

More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Then gave it to his faithful fquire, 

With leffons how t’obferve and eye her. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Eye nature’s walks, fhoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rife. Pope’s Eff: on Man. 

Have a box when eunuchs fing, 

And foremoft in the circle eye a king. Pope’s Epi/?. of Hor. 

To Eye. v. n. To appear; to fhow ; to bear an appearance. 
Forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 

Eye well to you. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
EYEBALL. n.f. [eye and ball.] The apple of the eye; the 

upil. 
PE Oh, were mine eyeballs into bullets turn’d, 
That I in rage might fhoot them at your faces ! Shak. H.VI. 

Be fubjećt to no fight but mine: invifible 
To every eyeball elfe. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 

I feel my hair grow ftiff, my eyehalls rowl ; 

This is the only form could fhake my foul. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Not when a gilt buffers reflected pride 
Turns you from found philofophy afide, 

Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll, 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope’s Horace. 
EYEBRI'’GHT. n. f. [euphrafia, Latin.) it hath an anomalous 

perfonated flower of one leaf, divided into two lips; the upper 

one upright, parted into feveral divifions ; and the lower one 

divided into three parts, each of which is again divided into 

two: out of the flowercup rifes the pointal, which afterwards 

turns to a fruit, or oblong hufk, divided into two parts, and 

replete with {mall feeds. i Miller. 
Ev'Esrow. n.f. [eye and brow.] The hairy arch over the 

eye. 

The lover, 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad pa 

Made to his miftrefs eyebrow. Shake/p. As you like it. 

On the feventh day he fhall fhave all his hair off his head, 
his beard, and his eyebrows. Lev. xiv. 9- 

Above ftand the eyebrows, to keep any thing from running 
down upon them; as drops of fweat from the forehead, or 
duft. Ray on the Creation. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 
And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red; 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy ftare, | 

And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. 

Ey':prop. n.f. [eye and drop.] Tear. 

That tyranny which never quaft but blood, 
Would by beholding him have wath’d his knife hr 
With gentle eyedrops. Shake[peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Ev'EGLANCE, n.f. [eye and glance.] Quick notice of the 
eye. 
f His countenance was bold, and bafhed not 
For Guyon’s looks; but feornful eyeg/ance at him fhot. F.Q, 


Dryden. 
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Ca pth n. J. [eye and glafi.]  SpcQacles; glafs to afift the 
ight. 
Ha’ not you feen, Camillo? . 
But that’s paft doubt you have; or your eyegla/s 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
By comparing it with a good perfpeétive of four toct in 
length, made with a concave eyeg/afi, 1 could read at a greater 
diftance with my own inftrument than with the glafs. Aewte:.. 
Ev'evess. adj. [from cye.] Without eycs; fightlefs; deprived 
of fight. 
A:proclaim’d prize! moft happy ! 
That eyele/s head of thine was firit fram’d flefh 
To raite my fortunes. Strakefp. King Leur. 
Promife was, that I 
Should Ifrael from Philiftian yoke deliver: 
Afk for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Byel.fs in Gaza, at the mill with flaves : 
Himéfelf is bound under Philiftian yoke. Mitos Agoni/les. 
Pentheus durft deride 
The cheated people, and the eye/e/s guide. 
Adasfon’s Ovia’s Afetamorph. 
Eyelefs he grop’d about with vengeful hafte, 


And juftled promontories as he pafs’d. Garth’s Ovid. 
Meonides, 
Poor eyele/s pilgrim. Phillips. 
Cyclop, if any pitying thy difgrace, 
Afk who disfigur’d thus that eye/e/s face. Pope’s Odyffey. 


Ey’eLer. n.f. [æillet, French, a little eye.] A hole through 
which light may enter; any {mall perforation for a lace to go 
through. 

Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made eyelet holes 
to draw it clofe. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ey’evip. n.f. [eye and lid.] The membrane that fhuts over 
the eye. 

Therewith her dim eyelids fhe up ’gan rear, 
On which the dreary death did fit, as fad 
As lump of lead, and made dark clouds appear, Fai. Queen. 
Mark when fhe fmiles with amiable chear, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it ! 
When on each eyelid {weetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in fhade to fit. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
On my eyelids is the fhadow of death. Job xvi. 16. 
Fetch me that flower ; the herb I fhew’d thee once ; 

The juice of it, on fleeping eyelids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly doat 

Upon the next live creature that it fees. Shake/peare. 

The Turks have 2 black powder, made of a mineral called 
alcohol, which with a fine Jong pencil they lay under their 
eyelids, which doth colour black, whereby the white of the 
eye is fet off more white. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

At length, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 

Call’d up fome waking lover to the fight ; 

And long it was ere he the reft could raife, 

Whofe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. Dryden. 

EYESE'RVANT. n.f. [eye and fervant.] A fervant that works 
only while watched. 

Eyese’rvice. n. f. [eye and fervice.] Service performed only 
under infpection. 

Servants, obey in all things your mafter; not with eye- 
fervice, as men pleafers, but in finglenefs of heart. Col. iii. 

Ey’esHor. n. f. [eye and /hot.] Sight; glance; view. 

I muft carry off my prize as others do; and not think of 
fharing the booty before I am free from danger, and out of 
eyefhot from the other windows. Dryden's Don Sebafiian. 

I have preferved many a young man from her eye/hot by this 
means. Spectator, N° 284. 

EY'ESIGHT. n. f. [eye and fight.) Sight of the eye. 

The Lord hath recempenfed me according to my cleannefs 
in his eyefight. 2 Sam. xxii. 22. 

I have an ill-divining foul ; 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb; 

Either my eyefight fails, or thou look’ft pale. 

I love you, fir, 
Dearer than eyefight, {pace and liberty, 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare. Shate/. K. Lear. 
Though fight be loft, 

Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy’d 

Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leifure and domeftick eafe, , 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 

Eyefight expofes daily men abroad. Milton’s Agoni/ es. 

Jofephus fets this down from his own eyefight, being him- 
felf a chief captain at the fiege of Jopata, where thefe events 
happened. Wiikins’s Math. Magic. 

He blinds the wife, gives eye/ight to the blind, 

And molds and ftamps anew the lover’s mind. Dryden. 

Ey’esorne. n.f. [eye and fore.) Something offenfive to the 
fight. 

"ath the church of Chrift, from the firft beginning, by a 
fecret univerfal inftinct of God’s good fpirit, always-tied itfelf 
to 
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to end neither fermon, nor almoft any fpeech of moment, 

which hath concerned matters of God, without fome fpecial 

words of honour and glory to the Trinity which we all adore; 

and is the like conclufion of pfalms become now, at length, 

an eyefore, or a galling to the ears that heur it? Hooker, b. v. 
Fy, doff this habit; fhame to your eftate, 

And eyefore to our folemn feftival. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

As foon as the two lords came thither they covered, to the 
trouble of the other ; but having prefently to fpeak, they were 
quickly freed from that eyefore. Clarendon, 6. viii. 

Mordecai was an eyefore to Haman. L’#/riange, Fable 38. 

He’s the beft piece of man’s flefh in the market; not an 
eyefore in his whole body. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

Eyespo'rrep. adj. [eye and fpot.] Marked with fpots like 
eyes. 
f Nor Juno’s bird, in her eyefpotted train, 
So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenfer. 
EvestrinG. n.f. [eye and /fring.] The ftring of the eye; 
the tendon by which the eye is moved. 
I would have broke mine eye/frings ; crackt them, but 

To look upon him. Shake[peare’s Cymbeline. 

To know whether the fheep are found or not, fee that their 
gums be red, the brifket-fkin red, and the eye/frings ruddy. 

Maurtimer’s Hufbandry. 
Ey'eToorn. n. f. [eye and tooth.) The tooth on the upper 
jaw next on each fide to the grinders ; the fang. 

The next one on each fide ftronger and deeper rooted, and 
more pointed, called canini, in Englith eyeteeth, to tear the 
more tough fort of aliments. Ray on the Greation, 

Ey’ewink. n. f. [eye and wink.] A wink, asa hint or token. 

They would have won any woman’s heart ; and, I warrant 
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you, they could never get an eyewink of her. Stake ‘peare. 
Eyewitness. n.f. [eye and witne/s.} An ocular evidence; one 
who gives teftimony to facts feen with his own eyes. 
We maie known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift, and were eyewitneffes of his majelly. 2 Pet. 
To meet him all his faints, who filent ftood 
Eyewitnejfes of his almighty acts, 
With jubilee advanc’d. 
Give us, if thou can’ft, 
Eyewttne/s of what firit or laft was done; 
Relation more particular and diftinét. Miltons Agonifles. 
‘The curious, by !aying together circumftances, atteftations, 
and charaéters of thofe who are concerned in them, either re- 
ceive or reject what at firt but eyewitneffes could abfolutely 
believe or difbelieve. Addijon on the Chriftian Religion. 
Eyre. n.f. [eyre, French; iter, Latin.] The eourt of juftices 
itinerants ; and juftices in eyre are thofe only, which Braéon. 
in many places calls ju/fciarios itinerantes. The eyre alfo of 
the foreft is nothing but the juftice-feat, otherwile called ; 


which is, or fhould by ancient cuftom, be held every three“ 


years by the juftices of the foreft, journeying up and down 
to that purpofe. Cowel. 
Ev'ry. n.f. [from ev, an egg.) The place where birds of 
prey build their nefts and batch. 
But I was born fo high, 

Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top, 

And dallies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Shak. R.III. 
The eagle, and the ftork, 

On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. Milt. Par. Le/?. 
Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Well pounc’d to faften, and well wing’d to fly. Dryden. 


Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
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A confonant generally reckoned by authors, and 
admitted by Scaliger, among the femi-vowels, and 
according to that opinion diftinguiflied in the enu- 
meration of the alphabet by a name beginning with 
9 a vowel, yet has fo far the nature of a mute, 
that it is eafily pronounced before a liquid in the fame fyl- 
lable. It has in Englifh an invariable found, formed by com- 
pretfion of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its kindred 
letter is V, which, in the Iflandick alphabet, is only diftin- 
guifned from it by a point in the body of the letter. 
Fapa'ceous. adj. [ fabaceus, Latin ] Having the nature of a 
bean. Dia. 
FABLE. n. f. [ fuble, French; fabula, Latin.] 
1. A feigned {tory intended to enforce fome moral precept. 
Jotham’s farle of the bees is the oldeit extant, and as beau- 


tiful as any made fince. Addifon’s Spectator. 
2. A fiction in general. 


Triptolemus, fo fung the nine, 
Strew’'d plenty from his cart divine; 
But, f{pite of all thofe fable makers, 


He never fow’d on Almaign acres. Dryden. 
3. A vitious or foolifh fition. 
But refufe profane and old wives fables. 1 Tim.ciy. 7. 


4- The feries or contexture of events which conftitute a poem 
epic< or dramatick. 

The moral is the firft bufinefs of the poet: this being 
formed, he contrives fuch a defign or fable as may be molt 
fuitable to the moral. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

The firft thing to be confidered in an epick poem is the 
Jabe, which is perfect or imperfect, according as the action, 
which it relates, is more or lefs fo. Addifon’s Spectator. 

5. Alye. This fenfe is merely familiar. 
To ka’ere. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feign; to write not truth but fiction. 
That Saturn’s fons receiv’d the three-fold reign 
Of heav'’n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 


Old poets mention, fabling. Prior. 
Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell, 

That wav’ring conqueft ftill defires to rove ! 
In Marlbro’s camp the goddefs knows to dwell. Prior. 


2. To tell talfhoods ; to lye. 
' Be fables not: I hear the enemy. 
To Fa‘BLE. v. a. 


Shake/p. Henry VI. 
To feign; to tell of falfety. 
We mean to win, 
Or turn this heav’n itfelf into the hell 
Thou fable/t. Mhiton's Paradile Loft, b. vi. l. 292. 
Ladics of th’ Hefperides, that feem’d 

Fairer than feign’d of old, or fadl'd fince 

Of fairy damfels met in foreft wide, 

By knights. Miltons Parad. Loft. 

Fa'rLeD. adj. [from fable] Celebrated in fables. 
Hail, fabled grotto! hail, Elyfian foil! 

Thou faireft fpot of fair Britannia’s ifle! Tickell. 

Facer. x. f. [from falle.} A dealer in fiction; a writer of 
feigned ftorics. 

To FABRICATE. v.a. [ fabricer, Latin. ] 

I. To build; to conftrudt. 3 

2. To forge; to devife falfely. This fenfe is retained among 
the Scotufh lawyers; for when they fufpect a paper to be 
forged, they fay it is fabricate. -3 

FABRICATION x. f. [irom fabricate.) The act of building; 
conftruction. 

This fabricat on of the human body is the immediate work 
of a vital principle, that formeth the firft rudiments of the 
human nature. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Fa‘arick. x. f. [ fabrica, Latin.] 
J. A building ; an edihce. 

There muft be an exquifite care to place the columns, fet 
in feveral flories, moft precifely one over another, that fo the 
folid may anfwer to the folid, and the vacuities to the vacui- 
ties, as well for beauty as ftrength of the fadrick. Wot on, 

2. Any fyftem or compages of matter; any body formed by the 
conjunction of difimilar parts. 
Still will ye think it ftranee, 
That all the parts of this great fubrick change ; 


Quit their old ftation and primeval frame. Prier. 
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To Fa’/aricx. v.a. [from the noun.] To build; to form; 
to conftruct. 
Shew what laws of life 
The cheefe inhabitants obferve, and how 
Fabrick their manfions. Phillips. 
Fa’‘surist. n.f. [ fabulifle, French.] A writer of fables. - 

Quitting Efop and the fabuli/is, he copies from Boccace. 

i Croxal. 

Our bard’s a fabulif?, and deals in fi&tion. Garrick. 

FaeuLo'siry. n f. [ fabulofitas, Latin.] Lyingnefs; fulnefs 
of itories; fabulous invention. 

In their fabulofity they would report, that they had obferva- 
tions for twenty thoufand years. 

Abbots Defeription of the World. 
Fa'surous. adj. [ fubulofus, Latin.] Feigned ; full of fables, 
or invented tales. 

A perfon terrified with the imagination of fpectres, is more 
reafonable than one whe thinks the appearance of fpirits fabu- 
lous and groundlefs. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 110. 

Fa'suLousLy. adv. [from fabulous.] In fiction ; in a fabulous 
manner. 

‘There are many things fabuloufly delivered, and are not to 
be accepted as truths. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 8. 

FACE. n. f. [ face, French, from facies, Latin. ] 
1. Ihe vifage. 

The children of Ifrael faw the face of Mofes, that the 
fkin of Mofes’s face fhone. Excd. xxxiv. 35. 

A man fhall fee faces, which, if you examine theim part by 
part, you fhall never find good; but take them together, are 
not uncomely. Bacon, Effay 44. 

From beauty ftill to beauty ranging, 

In ev’ry face I found a dart. Addifon’s Spedlator. 

2. Countenance; caft of the features ; look ; air of the face. 
Seiz’d and ty’d down to judge. how wretched I! 

Who can’t be filent, and who will not lye: 

To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace ; 

And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. Popes Epifiles. 

3. The furface of any thing. 
A mift watered the whole face of the ground. 
4. The front or forepart of any thing. 

The breadth of the face of the houfe, towards the Eaft, was 

an hundred cubits. Ezek. xli. 14. 
4. State of affairs. 
He lock’d, and faw the face of things quite chang’d, 

‘The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar 3 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game, 

To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. A4Gjlton’s Par. Lof. 

This would produce a new face of things in Europe. Addif. 

5. Appearance; refemblance. 
Keep ftill your former face, and mix again 
With thefe loft {pirits ; run all their mazes with ’em ; 
For fuch are treafons. Ben. Fehnfin. 
At the firft fhock, with blood and powder ftain’d, 

Nor heav’n, nor fea, their former face retain’d ; 

Fury and art produce effeéts fo {trange, 

They trouble nature, and her vifage change. Waller. 

His dialogue has fo much the face of probability, that fome 
have miftaken it for a real conference. Baker, 

6. Prefence ; fight. 

Ye thall give her unto Eleazar, and one fhall flay her before 

his face. Numb. xix. 3. 
Jove cannot fear; then tell me to my face, 
That I of all the gods am leaft in grace. Drydens Iliad. 

7. Confidence ; boldnefs. 
Thinking, by this face, 

To fatten in our thoughts that they have courage; 

Kut ’tis not fo. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar. 

How many things are there which a man cannot, with any 

Jace or comlinefs, fay or do himfelf? A man can {carce allege 
his own merits with modefty, much lefs extol them: a man 
cannot fometimes brook to fupplicate or beg. 


Bacon, Effay 28. 


Gen. ii. 6. 


You'll find the thing will not be done 
With ignorance and face alone. Hudibras, p. ii. 
You, fays the judge to the wolf, have the face to chalenge 
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that which you never loft; and you, fays he to the fox, have 
the confidence to deny that which you have certainly ftolen. 
“L’Eftrange, Fable 415. 
This is the man that has the fuce to charge others with falfe 
citations, Tillot/on, Preface. 
8. Diftortion of the face. ; 
Shame itfelf ! 
Why do you make fuch faces ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Face to Face. [An adverbial expreffion. ] 
1. When both parties are prefent. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to 
die, before that he which is accufed have his accufers face to 
face. Aéts xxv. 16. 

2. Nakedly; without the interpofition of other bodies. 
Now we fee through a glafs darkly ; but then face to face. 
1 Cor, Xi. 12, 
‘To Face. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To carry a falfe appearance; to play the hypocrite. 
Thou needs muft learn to laugh, to lye; > 
To face, to forge, to fcoff, to company. “Lublerd’s Tale. 
2. To turn the face; to come in front. 
Face about, man; you a foldier, and afraid of the enemy ! 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Then thrice the mounted fquadrons ride 2round 

The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice refound ; 

Hail and farewel they fhouted thrice amain, 

Thrice facing to ‘the left, and thence they turn’d again. Dry. 

To Face. v. a. 
1. To meet in front; to oppofe.with confidence and firmnefs. 
ri) ace 

This tempeft, and deferve the name of king. Dryden. 

We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, and 
cat ahout for a fufficient number of troops to face the 
enemy in the field of battle. Addifon on the War. 

They are as loth to fee the fires kindled in Smithficld as his 
Jordfhip; and, at leat, as ready to face them under a popifh 
perfecution. Swift. 

2. To oppofe with impudence. 
We trapann’d the ftate, and fac’d it down 
With plots and proje€ts of our own. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2. 
Becaufe he walk’d againft his will, 
He fac'd men down that he ftood ftill. 
3- To ftand oppofite to. 

On onc fide is the head of the emperor Trajan ; the reverfe 
has on it the circus Maximus, and a view of the fide of the 
Palatine mountain that faces it. Addifor on Italy. 

The temple is defcribed to be fquare, and the four fronts 
with open gates, facing the different quarters of thc world, 

Popes Temple of Fame. 
4. To cover with an additional fuperficies ; to inveft with a 
covering. 

The whole fortification of Soleurre is faced with marble. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Where your old bank is hollow, face it with the firft {pit of 
earth that you dig out of theditch. Mortimer’s Huflandry. 
Fa‘ceess. adj. [from face.] Without a face. Baile; 
FACFPAINTER. n. j. [face and painter.) A drawer of por- 
traits; a painter who draws from the life. 
FACEPAYNTING. 7. f. [ face and painting,] The art of draw- 
ing portraits. 

Georgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled in portraits 
or facepa'nting. Dryden's Difrefncy. 

Fa'cer. n f. [ facette, French.] A {mall furface; a fuper- 
ficies cut into feveral angles. 

Honour that is gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeft reflection, like diamonds cut with facets. Bacon. 

FACE'TIOUS. adj. [ facetieux, French ; facetia, Lat.) Gay; 
cheerful; lively ; merry ; witty. jt is ufed both of perfons 
and fentiments. 

Socrates, informed of fome derogating fpeeches ufed of him 
behind his back, made this facetious reply, Jet him beat me 
too when I am abfent. Givernment of the Tongue, Ya 

Face'riousLy. adv. [from facetious.] Gayly; cheerfully ; 
wittily ; merrily. 
FACE'TIOUSNESS. x. f. [from faceticus.] Cheerful wit; mirth ; 
aiety. 
poe adj. [ fac'le, Freneh ; facilis, Latin. ] 
1. Eafy; not difficult; performable or attainable with little 
labour. 

Then alfo thofe pocts, which are now counted moft hard, 
will be both facile and pleafant. Milton on Education, 

To confine the imagination is as faci/e a performance as the 
Goteliam’s defign of hedging in the cuckoo. — Glanu. Scep/. 

By dividing it into parts fo diftin@, the order in which the 
fhall find each difpofed, will render the work facile and de- 
lightful. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

This may at firft feem perplexed with many difficulties, yet 
many things may be fuggefted to make it more facile and com- 
modious. , MW ilkins's Math. Magic. 

2. Eafily furmountable ; eafily conquerable. 
The fucile gates of hell too Nightly barr’d. Milt. P. Loft. 
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3. Eafy of accefs or converfe; not hauglity ; not dupercilious $ 
not auftere. 
I meant fhe fhould be courteous, facile, fwect, 
Hating that folemn vice of greatnefs, pride; 
I meant each fofteft virtue there fhould meet, 
Fit in that fofter bofom to refide. Ben. Fobn/on's Epigrams. 
Raphacl now, to Adam’s doubt propos’d, 
Benevolent and facile, thus reply’d. Adilton’s Paradife Loft. 
4. Pliant; flexible ; cafily perfuaded to good or bad; duétile to 
a fault. 
Too facile then, thou did’ft not much gainfay ; 
Nay did’ft permit, 2pprove, and fair difmifs. Adit. P. Lo. 
Since Adam and his facile confort Eve 

Loft Paradife, deceiv’d by me. Adilten's Paradife Regain'd. 

Some men arc of that facile temper, that they are wrought 
upon by every object they converfe with, whom any affec- 
tionate difcourfe, or ferious fermon, or any notable accident, 
fhall put into a fit of rcligion, which yet ufually lafts no 
longer than till fomewhat clfe comes in thcir way. Calamy. 

To FACILITATE. v. a. [ faciliter, French.] To make caly; 
to free from difficulty ; to clear from impediments. 

Choice of the likelieft and beit prepared metal for the ver- 
fion will facilitate the work. Bacon's Natural Fitfiory, 

They renewed their aflault two or three days together, and 
planted cannon to faciiitate their paflage, which did little hurt; 
but they {lill loft many men in the attempt. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Though perfpective cannot be called a certain rule, or a 
finifhing of the picture, yct it is a great fuccour and relicf to 
art, and facilitates the means of execution. Drydens Duffre/n. 

What produceth a due quantity of animal fpirits, necetlarily 
facilitates the animal and natural motions. Arbuthnot cn Dict. 

A war on the fide of Italy wouid caufe a grcat diverfion of 
the French forces, and faci‘itate the progrefs of our arms in 
Spain. Swift. 

Faciirity. n. f. [ facilité, French; factiitas, Latin. ] 
1. Eafinefs to be performed ; freedom from difficulty. 
Yet reafon faith, reafon fhould have ability 

To hold thefe worldly things in {uth proportion, 

As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney, b. ii. 

Piety could not be diverted from this to a more commo- 
dious bufinefs hy any motives of profit or facility. Raleigh. 

A war upon the ‘Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, both in point of religion and in point of honour; 
though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite fome other 
choice. Bacon’s holy War. 

2. Readinefs in performing ; dexterity. 

They who have ftudied have not only learned many excel- 
lent things, but alfo have acquired a great facility of profiting 
themfelves by reading good authors. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

The facility which we get of doing things, by a cultom of 
doing, makes them often pafs in us without our notice. Locke. 

3- Vitious dudtility ; eafinefs to be perfuaded to good or bad; to 
ready compliance, 

Facility is worfe than bribery; for bribes come now and 
then: but if importunity or idle refpeéts lead a man, he fhall 
never be without. Bacon, Effay \. 

"Tis a great error. to take facility for good-nature; tender- 
nefs, without difcretion, is no better than a more pardonable 
folly. L’Efirange, Fable 3c. 

4. Eafinefs of accefs; complaifance; condefcenfion ; aftability. 

He opens and yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with 
difficulty and reluétancy ; but offers himfelf to the vifits of a 
friend with facility, and all the meeting readinefs of appetite 
and defire. Scuth’s Sermons. 

FACINE'RIOUS. adj. [corrupted by Shake/peare from jacinorous ; 
facinus, facinoris, Latin.] Wicked; facinurous. 

"Tis ftrange, ’tis very frange, that is the brief and the 
tedious of it; and he’s of a moft facinerious {pirit that will not 
acknowledyc it. Shakef. Alls well that ends well. 

Fa‘cina. n.f. [from Te face.] An ornamental covering; that 
which is put on the outfide of any thing by way of deco- 
ration. 

‘Thefe offices and dignities were but the facings and fringes 
of his greatnefs. Watten. 

FACVYNOROUS. adj. [ facinora, Latin.] Wicked; atro- 
cious; deteftably bad. 

FacrNorousness. n.f. [from facinarous ] Wickednefs in a 
high degree. 

Fact. n.f. [ faéium, Latin ] 

1. A thing done; an effect produced ; fomething not barely fup- 
pofed or fufpected, but really done. 

In matter of faé? there is fome credit to be given to the 
tcftimony of man; but not in matter of opinion and judg- 
ment: we fee the contrary both acknowledged and univerfallv 
practifed alfo throughout the world. Hooker, b.ii. f. 7. 

As men arc not to miftake the caufes of thefe operations, 
fo much lefs are they to miitake the fad or effcét, and rafhly 
to take that for done which is not done. Racon’s Nat. Hifleri. 

Matter of fad? breaks out and blazes with too ercat an evi- 
dence to be denicd. Scuth’s Sermons. 

2. Reality; not fuppofition; not {peculation. 
Thote 
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Thofe effects which are wrought by the percuffion of the 
fenfe, and by things in fac?, are produced likewife in fome 
degree by the imagination : thercfore if a man fee another eat 
four or acid things, which fet the tecth on edge, that object 
tainteth the imagination. Bacon’s Natural History, NY. 795. 

If this were true in jaa, Ido not fee any colour for fuch 
a conclufion. Addifon on the State of the War, 

Manifold fins, though in fpeculation they may be feparable 
from war, in reality and fac? never fail to attend it. Sinalridge. 


3. Action ; decd. 


Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe: 
Howe'er the doubtful fec? is underitood, 
Tis love of honour and his country’s good ; 


The conful, not the father, fheds the blood. Dryden. 


FACTION. n. f. [ faétion, French ; faétio, Latin.] 
1. A party in a ftate, 


The queen is valued thirty thoufand {trong ; 
If fhe hath time to breathe, be well aflur’d 
ler /a:vion will be full as {trong as ours. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Re has been known to commit outrages, 
And cherith fadtions. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
‘Their hatred went fo far, that by one of Simon’s faction 
murders were committed. 2 Mac. iv. Q. 
By the weight of reafon I fhould counterpoife the over- 
balancinas of any fac?t-ns. King Charles. 


2. Tumult; difcord; difenfion. 


They remained at Newbery in great faction among them- 
felves. Clarendon. 


Fa/crionary. n.f [ fagtionaire, French.] One of a faction ; 


a party man. A word not in ufe. 
Pr’ythee, fellow, remember my name is Menenius ; always 
Jaflisnary of the party of your general. — Shake. Coriolanus. 


Fa’cTious. adj. | factieux, French. ] 
1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a party; publickly 


dillenfious; addigied to form parties and raife publick dif- 
turbances. 
He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 
And crop away that faé?ious pate of his. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
Be fadtious for redrefs of ali thefe griefs. Shak. ‘ful. Cæfar. 


2. Proceeding from .publick diffenfions; tending to publick 


dilcord. 
Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Afiemble ; and harangues are heard; but foon 
In fad2ious oppofition, Milton's Paradi/e Loft, b. xi. 1. 664. 
Fuéticus tumults overbore the freedom and honour of the 
two houfes. King Charles. 
Why thefe faétious quarrels, controverfies, and battles 
amoneft themfelves, when they were all united in the fame 
defign ? Drydens Juvenal, Dedication. 


Fa'criousty. adv. [from factisus.] ln a manner criminally 


diflenfious or tumultuous. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine ene- 
mics alfa; exceeding even the defires of thofe that werc fac- 
troufly difcontented. King Charles. 


Facriousness. 2. f. [from faéious.] Inclination to publick 


diffenfion ; violent clamouroufnefs for a party. 


Facri’r:ous. adj. [ factitius, Latin.] Made by art, in oppo- 


fition to what is made by nature. 

In the making and diftilling of foap, by one degree of fire 
the falt, the water, and the oil or greare, whereof that facli- 
tious concrete is made up, being boiled up together, are eafily 
brought to incorporate. Boyle. 

Hardnefs whcrein fome {tones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ftones, being exalted to that 
degree that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it; the fadi- 
tions {tones of chymifts, in imitation, being cafily detected by 
an ordinary lapidiit. Ray on the Creation. 


FACTOR. n f. [ fadfeur, French; factor, Latin.} 


t. An agent for another; one who tranfaéts bufinefs for an- 


Commonly a fubftitute in mercantile affairs. 
Take on you the charge 

And kingly government of this your land ; 

Not as protector, fteward, fubftitute, 

Or lowly faor for another’s gain. Shakef. Richard III. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
I” engrofs up glorious deeds on my behalf. Shak. Hen. IV. 
You all three, 

The fenators alone of this great werld, 

Chicf faclors for the gods. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

We agrced that I fhould fend up an Englifh faé?or, that 
whatfoever the ifland could yield fhould be delivered at a rea- 
fonable rate. Raleigh's Apology. 

It was conceived that the Scots had good intelligence, 
having fome factors doubtlefs at this mart, albeit they did not 
openly trade. Hayward. 

Vile arts and reftlefs endeavours are ufed by fome fly and 
venomous fud?ors for the old republican caufe. South's Sermons, 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged, by the chicf 
faétors for a general intromiffion of all forts, fects and perfua- 
fions, into our communion, is, that thofe who feparate from 
us arc flif and obftinate, and will not fubmit tə the rules and 


other. 


FACTURE Sn. J: [French.} 


2 


Facu np. adj. [ facundus, Latin.] Eloquent. 
To Fa'DDLE. v. n. [corrupted fram To fiddle, or toy with the 


FAD 
orders of our church, and that therefore they ought to he taketi 
away. South's Sermons. 
Fosc’d into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countrics where he came his own; 
And viewing monarchs fecret arts of fway, 


A royal factor for their kingdoms lay. Dryden. 


2. [In arithmetick.] ‘The multiplicator and multiplicand. Harris. 
Fa’crory. n. f. [from facor.) 


1. A houfc or diftri&t inhabited by traders in adiftant country. 


2. The traders embodicd in one place. 
Facro’rum. n f. | fac totum, Latin. It is ufed likewife in 


burlefque French.] A fervant employcd alike in all kinds of 
bufinefs : as Scrub in the Stratagem. 
The act or manner of making 


any thing. 


Fa’cunty. n.f. [ facult:, French; facultas, Jatin. ] 
1. The power of doing any thing; ability whether corporal or 


intellectual. 

‘There is no kind of faculty or power in mán, or any crea- 
ture, which can rightly perform the funétions allotted to it 
without perpetual aid and concurrence of that fupreme caufe 
of all things. Hooker, b.i. f 8. 

Orators may grieve ; for in their fides, 

Rather than heads, their facu‘ty abides. Denham. 

Reafon in man fupplies the defeét of other faculties where- 
in we are inferior to beafts, and what we cannot compafs by 
force we bring about by flratagem. L’Eftrange. 


2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reafon, memory. 


Far well I underftand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moft excel. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
In the ordinary way of fpeaking, the underftanding and 
will are two faculties of the mind. Locke. 
Neither did our Saviour think it neceffary to explain to us 
the nature of God, because it would be impoflible, without 
beltowing on us other facu/ties than we poflefs at prefent. Swift. 
[In phyfick.] A power or ability to perform any action na- 
tural, vital, and animal: by the firft they underftand that by 
which the body is neurifhed and augmented, or another like 
it generated : the vital faculty is that by which life is preferved, 
and the ordinary funétions of the body performed; and the 
animal faculty is what conducts the operations of the mind. 


Quincy. 


He had none of thofe facucties, which the other had, of re- 
conciling rhen to him. Clarendon, b. viii. 
A fober man would have wondered how our author found 
out monarchical abfolute power in that text, had he not had 
an excceding good faculty to find it himfelf where he could not 
fhew it others. Locke. 
He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if he were not 
too refined. Swift. 


4. A knack; habituol excellence; dexterity. 


5. Quality; difpofition or habit of goad or ill. 


I’m traduc’d by tongues which neither, know 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shake/peare’s Henry VIIL. 


This Duncan 
Hath born his faculties fo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


6. Power; authority. 


7. Privilege; right to do an; thing, 


Law hath fet down to what perfons, in what caufes, with 
what circumftances, almoft every faculty or favour fhall be 
granted. Hooker, b. v. 


8. Faculty, in an univerfity, denotes the mafters and profeffors 


of the feveral fciences: as, a meeting of the faculty . or 
faculties. 


Di. 
fingers } Tao trifle; to toy; to play. 


To Fane. v. n. [ fade, French, infipid, languid. ] 
1. To tend from greater to lefs vigour; to grow weak; to lan- 


guifh. 


2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. 


The greennefs of a leaf ought to pafs for apparent, becaufe 
foon fading into a yellow, it fcarce lafts at all, in comparifon 
of the greennefs of an emerald. Boyle on Colours. 

The fpots in this ftone are of the fame colour throughout, 
even to the very edges; there being an immediate tranfition 
from white to black, and the colours not fading or declining 
gradually. Woodward on Foffils. 


3- To wither: as a vegetable. 


Ye fhall be as an oak whofe leaf fudeth, and as a garden 
that hath no water, I i. 30. 


Where either through the temper of the body, or fome 
other default, the memory is very weak, ideas in the mind 


quickly fade. Lecke. 
The ftars fhall fade away, the fun himfelf 


Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years, Adaif. Cato. 
5. To 


4. To die away gradually; to vanifh; to be worn out. 


Be AUT 


5. To be naturally not durable; to be tranfient; eafily to lofe 
vigour or beuty. ` 
‘The glorious beauty on the head of the fat valley fhall be a 
fading flower. If, xxviii. 4. 
‘The pi&tures drawn in our minds are laid in failing colours, 


and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difappcar. Locke. 
Narciflus’ change, to the vain virgin thows 
Who trufts to beauty, trufts the fading rofe. Gay's Fan. 


ToFapr. v,a. To wcar away; to reduce to languor; to de- 
prive of frefhnefs or vigour ; to wither. 
This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, withered ; 
And not a maiden, as thou fay’ft he is. Shatefpeare. 
His palms, though under weights they did not ftand, 
Still thriv’d ; no Winter could his laurels fade. Dryden. 
Reftlefs anxiety, forlorn defpair, 
And all the faded family of care. Garth's Difrenf. 
To Fance. v. n. [geyezan, Saxon; fugen, German. ] 
1. To fuit; to fit; to have one part confiftent with another. 
How will this fudge? my mafter loves her dearly, 
And I, poor monfter, fond as much on him; 
And fhe, miftaken, feems to dote on me. 
2. Toagree; nct to quarrel; tolive in amity. 
When they thriv’d they never fadg’d, 
But only by the ears engag’d ; 
Like dogs that fnarl about a bone, 
And play together when they’ve none. 
3. To fucceed ; to hit. 
The fox had a fetch ; and when he faw it would not fadge, 
` away goes he prefently. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
4. ihis is a mcan word not now ufed, unlefs perhaps in ludi- 
crous and low compofitions. 
F2/CES. n. f. [Latin.] Excrements ; but often ufed to exprefs 
the ingredients and fettlings after diftillation and infufion. 
Quincy. 
To FAG. v a. [fatiga Latin.] To grow weary; to faint 
with wearinefs. 
Creighton witheld his force ’till the Italian begun to fag, 
and then brought him to the ground. Mackenzie's Lives. 
Face’nn. n.f. [from fag and end.) 
1. The end of a web of cloath, general'y made of coarfcr ma- 
terials. 
2. The refufe or meaner part of any thing. 
In the world’s fagend 
A nation lies. Fanfhaw. 
When they are the worft of their way, and fixt in the 
Jazend of bufinefs, they are apt to look not kindly upon thofe 
who go before them. Collier of Envy. 
FA'GOT. x f. [ fagod, Welfh and Armorick ; fagot, French. ] 
1. A bundle of fticks bound together for the fire. 
About the pile of fugot:, fticks and hay, 
The bellows raifed the newly kindled flame. Fairfax, b. ii. 
Spare for’no fagots, lct there be enow; 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ftake.  Shakef. Fenry VI. 
Mitres or fagots have been the rewards of different perfons, 
according as they pronounced thefe confecrated fyllables or 
not Wattss Improvement of the Mind. 
2. A bundle of fticks for any purpofe. 
The black prince filled a ditch with fagots as fuccefsfully as 
the generals of our times do it with fafcines. ddif. Spectator. 
3. A loldier numbered in the mufter-roll, but not really 
exifting. 
To Fa‘c tT. v.a. [fromthe noun] To tie up; to bundle 
together. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, ) 
But fagoted his notions as they fell, > 
And if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well. Dryden. J 
To FAIL. v.n. [ failler, French; faeh, Welfh. Pezron.} 
1, Vo be deficient; to ceafe from former plenty ; to fall fhort ; 
not to be equal to demand or ufe. 
‘he waters fail from the fea, and the flood decayeth and 


Shakefpeare. 


Hudibras, p. Mi. 


drieth up. ‘Fob xiv. 11. 
Where the credit and money fuil, barter alone muft 
do. Locke. 


2. To be extin&t ; to ceafe to be produced. 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth; for the faithful fail 
from among the children of men. Paii 
Let there not fail from the houfe of Joab one that hath an 
iflue. 2 Sa. iii. 29. 
3- To ceafe ; to perifh ; to be loft, 
For Titan, by the mighty lofs difmay'd, 
Among the heavens th’ immortal fact difplay’d, 
Left the remembrance of his grief fhould fuil. 
4. Todie; to lofe lite. 
Had the king in his laft ficknefs farl’d, 
Their heads fhould have gone off. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Both he that helpeth fhall fall, and he that is holpen fhall 
fall down, and they all fhall far together. IJ. xxxi. 3. 
§- To fink; to be torn down; to languifh through re- 
fiftance. 
Neither will I be always wroth ; for the fpirit fhould fail 
before me. IJ. Wii. 16. 


Addifon. 


Fy Ay | 


6; To decay ; to decline; to languifh. 
Mine eyes fuil. Pfa cnigg82. 
I perceive 
Thy mortal fight to fa l: objects divine 
Muft nceds impair and weary human fenfe. Adit. Par. Loft. 
7. To mifs; not to produce its effect. 
Confider of deformity net as a fign which is deceiveable, 
but as a caufe which feldom faileth of the ettect. Bacon's Lffays. 
This jeft was firft of th’ other houfe’s making, 
And, five times try’d, has never /a:/'d of taking. Dryden. 
A perfuafion that we {hall overcome any difficutties, that we 
meet with in the fcicnccs, feldom fails to carry us through 
them. Locke. 
He does not remember whether every grain came up or 
not ; but he thinks that very few fai'ed. Alortimers Husband. 
8. To mifs; not to fuccecd in a defen. 
I am enjoin’d, by oath, if I fail 
Of the right catket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. Shak. Merch. of Fonice: 
In difficulties of ftate, the true reafon of fa/inz proceeds 
from failings in the adminiftration. L’Eftrange. 
Men who have been bufied in the purfuit of the philofo- 
pher’s ftohe, have failed in theirdefign. — Addi/on’s Guardian. 
g. To be deficient in duty. 
Endeavour to fulfill God’s commands, to repent as often as 
you fail of it, and to hope for pardon and acceptance of him, 
Wakes Preparation fir Death. 
To WA v.a. 
1. To defert; not to continue to affift or fupply. 
The fhip was now left alone, as proud lords be when for- 
tune fails them. Sidney, b. ii. 
So haft thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 
But little may fuch guile thee now avail. 
If wonted force and fortune do not much me fail, Fat. Qu. 
There fhall be figns in the fun, the moon, and the ftars, 
mens hearts failing them for fear. Lunkxime 0: 
Her heart failed her, and the would fain have compounded 
for her life. L’Eftrange. 
He prefumes upon his parts that they will not fail him at 
time of need, and fo thinks it fuperfluous labour to make any 
provifion beforehand. Locke. 
2. Not toaffift ; to negle&t; to omit to help. 
Since nature fails us in no needful thing, 
Why want I means my inward felf to fee? 
3. To omit; not to perform. 
The inventive god who never fails his part, 
Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 
4. To be wanting to. 
There fhall not fail thee a man an the throne. 1 Avzgs ii. 4. 
Fatt. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Mifcarriage; mifs; unfuccefsfulnefs. 
2. Omiffion ; non-performance. 
Mark and perform it, feeft thou? for the fail 
Of any point in’t fhall not only be 
Death to thyfelf, but to thy lewd-tongu’d wife. Shatefceore, 
He will without fail drive out from before you the Ca- 
naanites. Tof. iii. 10. 
3. Deficience; want. 
4. Death; extin@ion. 
How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our fail ? Shakeff eare’s Henry VIII. 
Far’Line. n./. [from fail.] Deficiency ; imperfection; faults 
Not atrocious ; lapfe. 
Befides what faiiings may be in the matter, even in the 


Davies. 


Dryden. 


expreffions there muft often be great obfcurities. Digty. 
To faitings mild, but zealous for defert ; 
The cleareft head, and the fincereft heart. P:-pe. 


Even good men have many temptations to fubdue, many 
conflicts with thofe enemies which war againit the foul, and 
many failings and lapfes to lament and recover. Rogers. 

FAILURE. n.f. [from fail.] 
I. Deficience ; ceffation. 

There muft have been an univerfal failure and want of 

fprings and rivers all the Summer feafon. /Voodward’s N. Hiji. 
2. Omiffion; non-performance; flip. 

He that, being fubjcét to an apoplexy, ufed ftill to carry his 
remedy about him; but upon a time fhifting his cloaths, and 
not taking that with him, chanced upon that very day to be 
furprifed with a fit: he owed his death to a mere accident, to 
a little inadvertency and failure of memory. South's Sermons. 

3. Alapfe; a flight fault. 
FALIN. adj. [peagn, Saxon. ] 
1. Glad; merry; chearful; fond. It is ftill retained in Scot- 
land in this fenfe. 
And in her hand fhe held a mirrour bright, 

Wherein her face fhe often viewed fain. Fairy Queen, 

My lips will be fuin when I fing unto thcc, and fo will my 
foul whom thou halt delivered. Pfa!lm\xxi. 

2. Forced; obliged; compelled. (This fignification feems to 
have arifen from the miltake of the original fignification in 
fome ambiguous expreffions ; as, / was fain to do this, would 

cqually 


ee a 


4. To fink into dejection. 


bit AV 


equally fuit with the reft of the fentence, whether it was un- 
deritood to mean [was compelled, or Iiwas glad to do it for fear 
of worfe. ‘Thus the primary meaning fcems to have been carly 
lott. 
Every weight to fhroud it did conftrain, 
And this tair couple eke to fhroud themfelves were fain. 
Fairy Queen, bei. cant. 1, flan. 6. 
Whofoever will hear, he hall find God; whofocver will 
ftudy to know, fhall be alto fuin to believe. Hooker, b. v. 
l was fain to forfwear it; they would clfe have marricd me 
to the rotten medlar. Shake/. Meafure for Meafure. 
When Hildebrand had accurfed Henry IV. there were none 
fo hardy as to defend their lord ; wherefore he was fain to 
humble himfelf b.fore Hildebrand. Raleigh's Effays. 
The learned Caftalio was fain to make trenchers at Bafe, 
to keep himfelf from ftarving. Locke. 
Fain. adv. [from the adjective.] Gladly ; very defiroufly; ac- 
cording to earneft withes. í 
Now I would give a thoutand furlongs of fea for an acre 
of barren ground: I would fain die a dry death. Shake/peare. 
Why would’ft thou urge me to contefs a fame 
T long have ftifed, and would fain conceal. Addijon’s Cato. 
Fain wou'd I Raphacl’s godlike art rehearfe, 
And fhow th’ immortal labours in my verfe. Addifon. 
The plebeians would fain have a law enacted to lay all mens 
_ rights and privileges upon the fame level. Swift. 
Tokain. v.n. [trom the noun.] Towifh; to defire fondly. 
Fairer than faire, in his faining eye, 
Whofe fole afpect he counts felicity. 
To FAINT. v. n. [ faner, French.} 
1. Fo decay ; to wear or waite away quickly. 
Thofe figures in the gilded clouds, while we gaze upon 
them, faint before the eye, and decay into confufion. Pope, 
2. To lofe the animal funétionss to fink motionlefs and fenfe- 
lefs. 
‘heir young children were out of heart, and their women 
and young men fainted for thirft, and fell down in the ftreets. 
Judith vii. 22. 
Weare ready to faint with fafting. 1 Mac. iii. 17. 
Upon hearing the honour intended her, fhe fainted away, 
and fell down as dead. Guardian, N°. 167. 
3. To grow feeble. 
They will ftand in their order, and never faint in their 
watches. Eccluf. xliii. 10. 
The imagination cannot be always alike conftant and ftrong, 
and if the fuccefs follow not fpeedily it will faint and lofe 
ftrength. Bacons Natural Hiflory, N°. 953 


Spenfer on Love. 


Left they faint 
At the fad fentence rigoroully urg’d, 
All terror hide. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. l. 108. 
To FAINT. v.a. To deject; to deprefs; to enfeeble. A 
word little in ufe. 
It faints me 
To think what follows. 
FAINT. adj. [ fane, French. ] 
1. Languid; weak; feeble. 
In the more intemperate climates the fpirits, either exhaled 
by heat or compreft by cold, are rendered faint and flug- 
ifh. Temple. 
2. Not bright; not vivid; not ftriking. > 
‘The blue compared with thefe is a faint and dark colour, 
and the indigo and violet are much darker and fainter. Newt. 
T'he length of the image I meafured from the fainte/? and 
utmoft red at one end, to the fainte/? and utmott blue at the 
other end, excepting only a little penumbra. Newton's Opt. 
From her naked limbs of glowing white, 
In folds loofe floating, fell the fainter lawn. 
3. Not loud; not piercing. 5 
The pump after this being employed from time to time, 
the found grew fainter and fainter. Bole. 


Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 


Thomfon. 


_ 4. Feeble of body. 


faint with thirft, ftood at 


Two neighbouring fhepherds 
$ A F i Rambler. 


the common boundary of their grounds. 
5. Cowardly ; timorous ; not vigorous ; not ardent. 
Faint heart never won fair lady. 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; 
But in their fervile hearts they own Octavius. 
6. Deje&ed; deprefled. Bia 
Cenfider him that endureth fuch contradiction againít him- 
felf, left ye be wearied and faint in your minds. Hebr. xii. 3. 
7. Not vigorous; not active. 
The defeéts which hindered the conqueft, were the faint 
profecution of the war, and the loofenefs of the civil go- 
vernment. Davies on Ireland. 


Dryden. 


| FAINTHEA'RTED. adj. [ feirt and heart.) Cowardly ; timo- 


rous; dejected ; eafily deprefied. , 
Fear not, neither be fainthearted for the two tails of thefe 
{moaking firebrands. ww Tf, vit. 4. 
They fhould refolve the next day as victorious conquerors 
to take the city, or elfe there as fainthrarted cowards to end 
their days. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 


Proverb in Camden’s Rem. . 


FAI 


Now the late fainthearted rout, 

O’erthrown and fcatter’d round abouty 

Chac‘d by the horrour of their fear, 

From bloody fray of knight and bear, 

‘Took heart again and fac’d about, 

As if they meant to ltand it out. Mudibras, p.i cant. 3. 

Villain, itand off! bafe, groveling, worthlefs wretches, 

Mongrils in faction; poor furnthearted traitors. Addi. C ato. 

FAINTHEA‘RTEDLY. adv. [from faint! eurted.} “Cimoroufly ; 
in a coward y manner: 

FAINTHEA’RTEDNESS. x. f. [from fainthearted.| Cowardice; 
timoroufnefs; want of courage. 

Fa‘intinG. n.f. [from fuint.] Deliquium; temporary lofs 
of animal motion. 

Thefe faintings her phyficians fufpeét to proceed from con- 
tufions. Wifenan’s Surgery. 

FA'INTISHNESS. n. fi [from faint.] Weaknefs in a flight 
degree; incipient debility. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes the fibres ; 
whence proceeds the fenfation of fuintifhnefs and debility in a 
hot day. Arbuthnot on Air. 

FA'INTLING. adj. [from faint.] Timorous; feebleminded. 
A burlefque or low word. 
There’s no having patience, thou art fuch a faintiing fill 
creature. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Bull, 
Fa/InTLy. adv. [from faint. ] 
1. Feebly ; languidly. 
Love’s like a torch, which, if fecur’d from blafts, 
Will faintly burn ; but then it longer lafts : 
Expos’d to ftorms of jealoufy and doubt, 


The blaze grows greater, but ’tis fooner out. Walp. 
2. Not in bright colours. 
Nature affords at leaft a glimm’ring light ; 
The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 


3. Without force of reprefentation. 
I have told you what I have feen and heard but faintly ; 
nothing like the image and horrour of it. Shake/. King Lear. 
An obfcure and confufed idea reprefents the object fo 
faintly, that it doth not appear plain to the mind. Watts. 
4. Without ftrength of body. 
With his loll’d tongue he fatntly licks his prey, 
His warm breath blows her flix up as fhe lies. 
5. Not vigoroufly; not actively. 
Though ftill the famith’d Englifh, like pale ghofts, 
Faintly befiege us one hour in a month. Shakef. Henry VI. 
6. Timoroufly ; with dejection; without fpirit. 
Loth was the ape, though praifed, to adventure ; 


Dryden. 


Yet faintly ’gan into his work to enter. Hubberd's Tale. 
He faintly now declines the fatal {trife ; 
So much his love was dearer than his life. Denham. 


Fa'intness. n.f. [from faint.] 

1. Languour ; feeblenefs; want of ftrength. 

If the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant 
doth run his unwearied courfes, fhould through a Janguithing 
faintne/s begin to ftand. i Rooker, b.i. f. 3. 

This proceeded not from any violence of pain, but from a 
general languifhing and faintnefs of fpirits, which made him 
think nothing worth the trouble of one careful thought. Temp. 

2. Inaétivity ; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unfoundnefs of the coun- 
fels laid for the reformation, or of faintne/s in following and 
effecting the fame, than of any fuch fatal courfe appointed of 
God. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

3. Timoroufnefs ; dejection. 

The palenefs of this fow’r 

Bewray’d the faintne/s of my mafter’s heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Fa'inty. aaj. [from faint.] Weak; feeble; languid; debi- 
litated ; enfeebled. 

When Winter frofts conftrain the field with cold, 
The fainty root can take no fteady hold. Lryd. Virg. Georg. 
The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire ; 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire: 

The fainty knights were feorch’d, and knew not where 

Torun for fhelter ; for no fhade was near. Dryden. 

FAIR. adj. [fezen, Saxon ; faur, Danith.] 

1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handfome. Fvir feems in the 
common acceptation to be reftrained, when applied to wo- 
men, to the beauty of the face. 

Thou art a fair woman to look upon. 

My decay’d fair, ` 

A funny look of his will foon repair. Shak. Comed. yy nr. 

2. Not black; not brown; white in the complexion. 

I never yet faw man, — 

But fhe would fpel! him backward ; if far fac’d, 

She’d {wear the gentleman fhould be her fiter ; » 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing, 

Let us look upon men in feveral climates: the Ethiopians 
are black, flat-nofed, and crifp-haired : the Moors tawny ; the 
Northern people large, and fair complexioncd. Haile. 


Gen. xii. II. 
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4. Pleafing to the eye; beautiful in general. 
Carry hina gently to my faire/f chamber, 
And hang it round with all my wanton piétures. Shake/peare. 
Thus was he fair in his greatnefs, and in the length of his 
branches. Ezek. xxxi. 7. 
4. Clear; pure. 

A ftandard of a damafk-rofe, with the root on, was fet in 
a chamber where no fire was, upright in'an earthen pan, full 
of fair water, half a foot under the water. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Even fair water, falling upon white paper or linnen, will 
immediately alter the colour of them, and make it fadder than 
that of the unwetted parts. Boyle on Colours. 

5. Not cloudy ; not foul; not tempeftuous. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

Fair weather cometh out of the earth. “fob xxxvii. 22. 

About three of the clock in the afternoon the weather was 
very fair and very warm. Clarendon, b. viii. 

6. Favourable; profpcrous: as, a fair wind. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, 
You wilh fair winds may waft him over. 
7. Likely to fucceed. 
Your(clf, renowned prince, ftood as fair 

As any comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my afteQion. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

“The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was in a fair 
way to have enlarged, until they fell out. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

O pity and {hame ! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread l 
Paths indireét, or in the midway faint. Milt. Parad: fe Loft. 
8. Equal; juft. 

The king did fo much defire a peace, that no man need 
advife him to it, or could divert him from it, if fair and 
honourable conditions of peace were offered to him. Clarendon. 

9. Not effected by any infidious or unlawful methods; not 
foul. 

After all thefe conquefts he pafled the reft of his age in his 
own native country, and died a fair and natural death. Temple. 

10. Not practifing any fraudulent or inftdious arts: as, a fair 
rival, a fair difputant. 
Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man mutt be, 

Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife, 

And ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpife. 

11. Open; direct. 
For ftill, methought, fhe fung not far away ; 

At laft I found her on a laurel-fpray : 

Clofe by my fide fhe fat, and fair in fight, 

Full in aline, againft her oppofite. 

12. Gentle; mild; not compulfory. 
All the lords came in, and, being by fair means wrought 
thereunto, acknowledged king Henry. Stenfer on Ireland, 
For to reduce her by main force, 
Is now in vain; by fair means, worfe. 
13- Mild; not fevere. 
Not only do’it degrade them, or remit 
To life obfcur’d, which were a fair difmiffion ; 
But throw'{t them lower than thou did’ft exalt them high. 
Milton’ s Agoniftes. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


14. Pleafing; civil. 
Good fir, why do you ftart, and feem to fear 

Things that do found fo fair ? Shakefgeare’s Macbeth. 

When fair words and good counfel will not prevail upon 
us, we muft be frighted into our duty. L’Effrange. 

15. Equitable; not injurious. 
His doom is fair, 

That duft Tam, and fhall to duft return. Wit, Parad. Loft. 

16. Commodious ; eafy. 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 

A ftand where you may make the faire/? fhoot. Shake/peare. 
Farr. adv. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Gently; decently; without violence. 

He wno fair and foftly goes fteadily forward, in a courfe 
that points right, will fooncr be at his journey’s end than he 
that runs after every one, though he gallop. Locke. 

2. Civilly ; complaifantly. 

Well, you muft now {peak fir John Falftaff fair. Shake/p. 

One of the company fpoke him fair, and would have ftopt 
kis mouth with a cruft. L’E/lrange, Fable 21. 

In this plain fable you th’ effect may fee 

OF negligence, and fond credulity ; 

And learn befides of flatt’rers to beware, 


‘Then moft pernicious when they {peak too fair. Dryden. 
His promife Palamon accepts ; but pray’d 

‘To keep it better than the firft he made: 

Thus fair they parted ’till the morrow’s dawn; 

lor each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. Dryden. 


Kalib afcend, my fair {poke fervant rife, 
And footh my heart with pleafing prophecics. Dryd.Jn.Emp. 
This promifed fair at firft. Addifon on Italy, 
3. Happily; fuccefsfully. 
O, princely Buckingham, I’ll kifs thy hand, 
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In fign of league and amity with thee : 

Now fair befal thee and thy noble houfe! 

Thy garments are not {potted with our blood. Shak. R. I], 

4. On good terms. . 

There are other nice, though inferior cafes, in which a 
man muft guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, 
and turn the penny. Collier of Popularity. 

Fair. n. J: 
I. A beauty ; elliptically a fair woman. 
Of flcep forfaken, to relicve his care, 

He fought the converfation of the fair.  Dryden’s Fables. 

Gentlemen who do not delign to marry, yet pay their de- 
voirs to one particular fair. Spectator, N°. 288. 

2. Honefty ; juft dealing. 

I am not much for that prefent ; we'll fettle it between our- 

felves: fair and fquare, Nic, keeps friends together. Arbuthnot. 

Fair. n.f. (foire, French; feria, or forum, Latin.} An an- 
nual or ftated mecting of buyers and fellers; a time cf trat- 
fick more frequented than a market. The privilege of hold- 
ing fairs in England is granted by the king. 

With filver, iron, tin and lead they traded in thy fairs. 

Ezen Soe 
His corn, his cattle, were his only care, 

And his fupreme delight a country fuir. DPriden. 

The ancient Nundinz, or fairs of Rome, were kept every 
ninth day : afterwards the fame privileges were granted to the 
country markets, which were at firft under the power of the 
confuls. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Farin. n. f. [from fuir.] A prefent given at a fair. 
Sweetheart, we fhal] be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shake/. Loves Lal. Losi. 
What pretty things they are, we wonder at ! 

Like children that efteem every trifle, 

And prefer a fairing before their fathers : 

W hat difference is between us and them? 

That we are dearer fools, cockfcomibs at 

A higher rate. Len. Folnfon’s Difcoveries. 

Now he goes on, and fings of fairs and fhows ; 

For ftill new fairs before his eyes arofe : 

How pedlars ftalls with glitt’ring toys are laid, 

The various fairings of the country maid. Gays Peftorals: 

FA'IRLY. adv, [trom fair.] 

r. Beautifully: as, a city fair? fituated. 

2. Commodioufly ; conveniently; fuitably to any purpofe or 
defign. 

” Waiting "till willing winds their fails fupply’d, 

Within a trading town they long abide, l 

Full fairly fituate on a haven’s fide. Dryden. 5 

3- Honeftly ; juftly ; without fhift; without fraud. 

To the firft advantages we may fairly lay claim; I wifh we 
had as good a title to the latter. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

It is a church of England man’s opinion, that the freedom 
of a nation confifts in an abfolute unlimited legiflative power, 
wherein the whole body of the people are fairly repretented, 
and in an executive duly limited. Swift. 

4. Ingenuoufly ; plainly; cpenly. 
The ftage how loofely does Aftrea tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed. Pope’s Epift. of Hor. 
5. Candidly ; without finiftrous interpretations. 
As I interpret fairly your defign, 
So look not with feverer eyes on mine. Drydeu?s Aurengr. 
6, Without violence to right reafon, 

Where I have enlarged them, I defire the falfe criticks 
would not always think that thofe thoughts are wholly mine ; 
but that either they are fecretly in the poet, or may be fairly 
deduced from him. Dryden. 

This nutritious juice being a fubtile liquor, {carce obtain- 
able by a human body, the ferum of the blood is fairly fub- 
{tituted in its place. Arbuthnot on A.iments. 

7. Without blots. 
Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs'd. Shake/. Rich. IIl. 

8. Completely ; without any deficience. 

All this they fairly overcame, by reafon of the continual 
prefence of their king. Spenfer’s Stute of Ireland. 

Let them fay, ‘tis grofsly done; fo it be fairiy done, no 
matter. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfar. 

Our love is not fo great, Hortenfio, but we may blow our 
nails together, and falt it fairly out. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

Fairness. n.f. [from fuir.] 
1. Beauty; elegance of form. 

That which made her fairne/s much the fairer, was that it 
was but a fair embaflador of a moft fair mind, full of wit, 
and a wit which delighted more to judge itfelf than to fhow 
itfelf. Sidney. 

2. Honefty ; candour ; ingenuity. 

There may be fomewhat of wifdom, but little of goodnefs 

or fairne/s in this conduct. Atterbury’s Sermons, Preface. 
FA'IRSPOKEN. adj. [from fair and /peak.] Bland and civil in 
language and addrefs. 

Arius, a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a fubtlewitted 
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and a marvellous fairfpoken man, but difcontented that we 

fhould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior he 

thought himfelf in defert, becaufe through envy and ftomach 

prone unto contradiction. Hooker, L. v. Sf. 42. 
FAIRY. n. f. [fenh®, Saxon; fee, French. ] 

Ab foq, terra, fit & pépa Macedonum dialecto; unde tvspos 
peoo & Romanis inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur feries, 
noftratiq; vulgo corruptius fairies, xata ovo dæiuoveç, five 
dii manes. Baxter's Gloffùry. 

1. A kind of fabled beings fuppofed to appear in a diminutive 
human form, and to dance in the meadows, and reward clean- 
lincfs in houfes ; an elf; a fay. 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little fon, 

And three or four more of their growth, we'll drefs 

Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Shake/. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

‘Then let them all encircle him about, 

And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight ; 

And afk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread 

In {hape prophane. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfr. 

By the idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can- 
not know that things, anfwering thofe ideas, exift. Jacke. 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. Pope. 

2. Enchantrels. Æ arburton. 

To this great fairy I'll commend thy acts, 

Make her thanks blefs thee. Shake}. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Fa‘1ry. adj. 

1. Given by fairies. 

Be fecret and difcrete ; thefe fairy favours 

Are loft when not conceal’d. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, though it were 
fold in the hand from which he received it, will be but leaves 
and duit when it comes to ufe. Locke. 

2. Lelonging to fairies. 

This is the fairy land: oh, fpight of fpights, 

We talk with goblings, owls, and elvifh fprights. Shakefp. 

FA'IRYSTONE. n. f. [ fairy and /ione.] It is found in gravel- 
pits, being of an hemifpherical figure ; hath five double lines 
arifing from the centre of its bafis; which meet in the pole. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

FAITH. n. f. [ fel, French; fede, Italian ; fides, Latin.] 

1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 

The name of faith being properly and ftri€tly taken, it 
muft needs have reference unto fome uttered word, as the ob- 
ject of belief. Hooker, b. ii. f. nio 

Faith, if it have not works, is dead. Jam. ii. 17. 

Vifion in the next life is the perfecting of that faith in this 
life, or that faith here is turned into vifion there, as hope into 
enjoying. Hammond’s Praé?. Catech. 

Then faith thall fail, and holy hope fhall die ; 

One loft in certainty, and one in joy. us Prior. 

2. The fyftem of revealed truths held by the Chriftian church; 
the credenda. 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. 

This is the catholick fait’. 

3. Truft in God. 

Faith isan entire dependence upon the truth, the power, the 
juftice, and the mercy of God; which dependence will cer- 
tainly incline us to obey him in all things. Suift. 

4. Tenet held. 


Ads XXIV. 24. 
Common Prayer. 


Which to believe of her, 
Muf be a faith, that reafon, without mirac e 
Should never plant in me, ] Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
<. Truft in the honefty or veracity of another. 
6. Fidelity ; unfhaken adherence. ; 
Her failing, while her faith to negatis: 
Tfhould conceal, and not expofe to blame 
By my complaint. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. l 129. 
=. Honour ; focial confidence. 
For you alone a 
I broke my faith with injur’d Palamon. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
S. Sincerity ; honefty ; veracity. y 
4% Siro in eee faith, in meer verity. Shakef. King Lear. 
‘They are a very froward gencration, children in whom is 
no faith. Deutr. xxxii. 20. 
©. Promife given. 
am, T have been forfworn, shataf 
breaking faith with Julia whom I lov’d. bake/peare. 
Sasa 2 jJ- [faith and breach.] Breach of fidelity ; 
difloyalty ; perfidy. TET 
th Ra revolts upbraid poget 
nds, move only in command, 
N i Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Fat’runp. adj. [from faith.] Honeft; fincere. A word not 
in ufe. 
Thou baftard! would the PSIA 
Of any truft, virtue, or worth in thee, yA 
Make thy words faith'd ? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
FAITHFUL. adj. ( faith and full.] ae 
1. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. 
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To the faints which are at Ephefus, and the ‘faithful in 
Chrift Jefus. Eph. i. 1. 


Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thce a crown 


of life. i ' Rev. ii. 10. 
2. re Pies fidelity ; loyal; true to the allegiance or duty pro- 
efled. 


I have this day recciv’d a traitor’s judgment, 

And by that name mutt die ; yet, heav’n bear witncfs, 

And, tf L have a confcience, let it fink me, 

Ev’n as the axe falls, if I be not faithful. Shak. Hen. VIIL 

So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found ; 
Among the faithlefs, faithful only he. Miltons Parad. Lof. 
3. Honeft; upright; without fraud. ‘ 
My fervant Mofes is faithful in all mine houfe. Numb. xii. 
4. Obfervant of compact or promife ; true to his contract; fin- 
cere; veracious. 
Well I know him; 
OF cafy temper, naturally good, 
And faithful to his word. ; 
FAITHFULLY. adv. [from faithful } 
1. With firm belief in religicn. 
2. With full confidence in God. 
3- With ftrict adherence to duty and allegiance. 
His noble grace would have fome pity 

Upon my wretched women, that fo long 

Have follow’d both my fortunes fuiti:fully. Shakef. H. VIII, 
4- Without failure of performance; honeitly ; exaétly. 

If on my wounded breaft thou drop a tear, ` 

Think for whofe fake my breaft that wound did bear ; 

And faithfully my laft defires fulfil, 

As I pertorm my cruel father’s will. 

5. Sincerely ; with itrong promifes. 

For his own part, he did faithfully promife to be ftill in the 
king’s power. Bacons H. VII. 

¢. Honeitly ; without fraud, trick, or ambiguity. 

They {uppofe the nature of things to be truly and fait? fully 
dignified by their names, and thereupon believe as they hear, and 
practife as they believe. South's Sermons. 

7+ In Shake/peare, according to Mr. Iar burton, fervently, per- 
haps rather confidently ; fteadily. 
If his occafions were not virtuous, 
I fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. 
Fa’ THFULNESS. 7. f. [from faithful. ] 
1. Honefty; veracity. . 

For there is no faithfulnefs in your mouth; your inward 
part is. very wickednefs. Pf. lix. 

The band that knits together and fupports all compacts, is 
truth and faithfulne/s. South's Sermons. 

2. Adherence to duty ; loyalty. 

The fame zeal and faithfulne/s continues in your blood, 
which animated one of your noble anceftors to facrifice his 
life in the quarrel of his fovereign. Dryden. 

Fa‘iTHLEss. adj. [from faith. } 
1. Without belief in the revealed truths of religion; uncon- 
verted. 

Whatloever our hearts be to God and to his truth, believe 
we, or be we as yet faithlefs, for our converfion or confirma- 
tion, the force of natural reafon is great. Hooker, b. iii. (78% 

Never dare misfortune crofs her foot, 
Unlefs fhe doth it under this excufe, 
That fhe is iffue to a faithle/s Jew. Shakef: Merch. of Venice. 
2. Perfidious ; difloyal; not true to duty, profeffion, promife, 
or allegiance. 


Dryden's Don Selafian. 


Drydens Ovid, 


Shake/p. Tim-n. 


Both 
Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft ; 
A moft unnatural and faithie/s fervice. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found ; 

Among the faithlefs, faithful only he. Adiiton’s Parad. Loft. 
FA'ITHLESSNESS. 2. f. [from faithle/s.] ; 
I. Treachery; perfidy. 

2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
FAʻITOUR. n. f. [ faitard, French] A fcoundrel; a rafcal; a 
mean fellow ; a poltron. An old word now ob(olete. 
To Philemon, falfe faitour, Philemon, 
I caft to pay, that I fo dearly bought. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Into new woes unweeting I was caft, 

By this falfe faitour. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 4. flan. 47. 
Fake. n.f. [Among feamen.] A coil of rope. Harris. 
FALCA'DE. a. f. [from falx, falis, Latin.] 

A horfe is faid to make falades, when he throws himfelf 
upon his haunches two or three times, as in very quick cur- 
vets, which is done in forming a ftop, and half a ftop; there- 
fore a falcade is that action of the haunches and of the legs, 
which bend very low, when you make a ftop and half a 
ftop. Farricr’s Dig. 

FA'LCATED. adj. [fakatus, Latin.] Hooked; bent like a 
reaping hook or fcythe. any 

The enlightened part of the moon appears in the form 
of a fickle, or reaping hook, which is while fhe is 
moving from the conjunction to the oppofition, or from the 
new moon to the full ; but from full to a new again, the en- 
lightened part appears gibbous, and the dark falcated. Harris. 

Farca’tTion, 
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Fatcarion. n. fo [ fokis, Latin.) Crookednefs 5 form like 
that of a reaper’s hook. 
The locults have antenne, or long horns before, with a 
long fuication or forcipated tail behind. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Fa'tcHIoNn. mf. [enfis falcatus; in French fauchon.] A fhort 
crooked fword ; a cymeter. 
I’ve feen the day, with niy good biting falchion, 
I would have made them fkip : I am old now. $b. K. Lear. 
Old falchions are new temper’d in the fires; s 
The founding trumpet ev’ry foul infpires. Drydens Hin. 
What fighs and tears 
Hath Eugene caufed! how many widows curfe r 
His cleaving falchton ! : Phillips. 
FALCON. n.f. [ faulcony French; falconne, Italian; falco, 
Latin. Creda, a rofire fulcato five adunco, from the falcated or 
crooked bill.] 
1. A hawk trained for fport. 
As Venus’ bird, the white, fwift, lovely dove, 
O! happy dove that art compar’d to her, 
Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnefs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. Sidney. 
Air itops not the high foaring of my noble generous falcon. 
Waltons Angler. 
Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir’d, 
And thy large fields where falcons may be tir'd. Dryd. Juv. 
Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove? Pope. 
2. A fort of cannon, whofe diameter at the bore is five inches 
and a quarter, weight feven hundred and fifty pounds, length 
feven foot, load two pounds and a quarter, fhot two inches 
and a half diamcter,and two pounds and a half weight. Harris. 
Fa’tcower. n. f. { faulconnier, French.) One who breeds and 
trains hawks; one who follows the fport of fowling with 
hawks. 
Hit! Romeo, hift! O for a fal’ner’s voice, 
To lure this taffel gentle back again. Shak. Kom. and Ful. 
The univerfal remedy was fwallowing of pebbleftones, in 
imitation of falconers curing hawks. Temple. 
I have learnt of a falconer never to feed up a hawk, when 
I would have him fly. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; f 
With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior. 
FA'LCONET. 2. f. [ falconette, French.) -A fort of ordnance, 
whofe diameter at the bore is four inches and a quarter, weight 
four hundred pounds, length fix foot, load one pound and a 
quarter, thot fomething more than two inches diameter, and 
one pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 
Mahomet fent janizaries and nimble footmen, with certain 
falconets and other {mall pieces, to take the ftreights. Knolles. 
FA'LDAGE. n.f. [ faldagium, barbarous Latin. ] A privilege 
which anciently feveral lords referved to themfelves of fetting 
up folds for fheep, in any fields within their manors, the bet- 
ter to manure them; and this not only with their own, but 
their tenants fheep, which they called fe&a falde. This fal- 
dage in fome places they call a foldcourfe, or frecfold; and in 
fome old charters ’tis called foldfoca, that is, Zibertas folde, or 
fa'dagii. Harris. 
Fa‘LpFEE. n.f. [fald and fee.] A compofition paid anciently 
by tenants for the privilege of faldage. Dif. 
Fa/tpinc. n.f: Akind of coarfe cloth. Dia. 
FA'LDSTOOL. n.f. [ fald or fold and flool.] A kind of ftool 
placed at the fouth-fide of the altar, at which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation. 
ToFALL. v.n. pret. / fell; compound pret. J have fallen, 
or faln. [ peallan, Saxon ; fallen, German. ] 
1. To drop from a higher place. 
Thou fhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. Deut. 
I was walking in the open fields ’till the night infenfibly fe// 
upon me. Spectator, N°. 565. 
I fhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man fee me more. Shake/peare’s Henry VIT. 
2. To drop from an erect to a prone pofture. 
Saul fell all along on the earth. 
Where he bowed, there he fel! down dead. 
That is a ftep, 
On which I muft fa!l down, or elfe o’erleap ; 
For in my way it lies. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
3. To drop; to be held no longer. 
His chains fe// off from his hands. 
4. To move down any defcent. . 
All liquid bodies are diffufive; for their parts being in mo- 
tion, have no connexion one with another, but glide and /a/l 
off any way, as gravity and the air prefieth them. Burnet. 
5. Todrop ripe from the trec. 
As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig 
from the fig-trec. IJ. xxxiv. 4. 
6. To pafs at the outlet: as a river. 
Cafar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on the Loir, 
and the rivers that fall into it. Arbuthnot cn Coins. 
7. To be determined to fome particular direction. 


1 Sa. xxviii. 2C- 
udg. v.27. 
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Birds and fowls that reft one foot to eafe the other, natu- 
rally lay their heads under their wings, that the center of gra- 
vity may fall upon the foot they ftand on. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

8. To apoftatife ; to depart from faith or goodnels. 

Labour to enter into that reft, left any man fa!l after the 

fame example of unbclief. Heb. iv. 11. 
They brought fcandal 

To Ifracl, diffidence of God, and doubt 

In fecble hearts, propenfe enough before 

To waver or fall off, and join with idols. Milton’s Agonift. 

Whether fome fpirit on holy purpofe bent, 

Or fome fail’n angel from below broke loofe, 

Who comes with envious eyes, and curft intent, 

To view this world and its created Lord. 

g. To die by violence. 
God and good angels fight on Richmond’s fide, 

And Richard fail in height of all his pride. Shag. Rich. HI. 

If one fhould be a prey, how much the better 
To fa.l before the lion than the wolf! Shake/peare. 
What other oath, 

Than honefty to honefty engag’d? 

That this fhall be, or we will fail for it. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 

A thoufand fhall fa// at thy fide, and ten thoufand at thy 
right hand ; but it fhall not come nigh thee. Pf. xeia7. 

Ye fall chafe your enemies, and they fhall fa./ before you 
by the fword. Lev. xxvi. 7. 


Dryden. 


They not obeying, 
Incurr’d, what could they lefs? the penalty ; 
And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Almon falls, old Vyrrheus’ eldeft care, 
Pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war. 
10.. To come to a fudden end. 

The greatnefs of thefe Irifh lords fuddenly fell and vanifhed, 

when their oppreffions and extortions were taken away. Davies. 
He firft the fate of Czfar did foretell, 

And pity’d Rome, when Rome in Cefar fell; 

In iron clouds conceal’d the publick light, 

And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. Dryd. Virg. Gecr. 

11. To be degraded from an high ftation; to fink into mean- 
nefs or difgrace; to be plunged into fudden mifery. 

They fhall fall among them that fall; at the time that I 
vifit them they thall be caft down. Fer. vi. 15. 

What can be their bufinefs 
With a poor weak woman fall’n from favour! Shak. H.V III. 
12. To decline from power or empire ; to be overthrown. 
What men could do, 
Is done already : heaven and earth will witnefs, _ 
If Rome muft fall, that we are innocent. Add:fon’s Cato. 
13. To enter into any ftate worfe than the former. 

He fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who carried the 
keys which brought him in, and fhut him out. Bacon's H. VII. 

Some of the ableft painters taking precepts in too literal 
a fenfe, have falien thereby into great inconveniencies. 

Dryden's Dufrefney. 
14. To come into any ftate of weaknefs, terrour, or mifery. 

Thefe, by obtruding the beginning of a change for the en- 
tire work of new life, will fall under the former guilt. Hamm. 

One would wonder how fo many learned men could fail 
into fo great an abfurdity, as to believe this river could pre- 
ferve itfelf unmixt with the lake. Addifon on Italy. 

The beft men generally fal! under the fevereft preflures. 

: Wakes Preparation for Death. 
15. To decreafe ; to be diminifhed. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the as fe? to 
two ounces in the firft Punick war: when Hannibal invaded 
Italy, to one ounce; then, by the Papirian law, to half an 
ounce. Arbuthnot on Cains. 

16. To ebb; to grow fhallow. 
17. To decreafe in value; to bear lefs price. 

When the price of corn fuileth, men generally break no 
more ground than will fupply their own turn. Carew. 

But now her price is fail’n. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

His rents will fa//, and his income every day leffen, ’till 
induftry and frugality, joined to a well ordercd trade, fhall 
reftore to the kingdom the riches it had formerly. Locke. 

18. To fink; not to amount to the full. 

The greatnefs of. an eftate, in bulk and territory, ne 
under meafure; and the greatnefs of finances and revenue doth 
fall under computation. Bacon, Effay 30. 

19. Tobe rejeéted; to become null. 

This book muft ftand or fall with thee; not by any opinion 

I have of it, but thy own. Locke. 
20. To decline from violence to calinnefs, from intenfenefs to 
remiffion. 
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He was ftirr’d, 
And fomething fpoke in choler, ill and hafty ; 
But he fell to himfelf again, and {weetly 
In all the reft fhew’d a moft noble patience. Shakef. H.VIII. 
At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd ; 
And ebbing in her foul, the god decreas’d. Drydens Æn. 
21. To enter into any new ftate of the body or mind. 
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In fweet mufick is fuch art, 
Killing care and gricf of heart, 
Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shatef. Henry VIII 
Solyman, chated with the lofs of his gallies and beft fol- 
diers, and with the double injury done unto him by the Vene- 
tiaas, fe// into fuch a rage that he curfed Barbaroflz. Knolles. 
When about twenty, upon the falfenefs of a lover, fhe 
Jell diftracted. Temple. 
A fpark like thee, of the man-killing trade, 
Fell fick; and thus to his phyfician faid : 
Methinks Iam not right in ev’ry part, 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart; 

- My pulfe unequal, and my breath is {trone ; 
Befides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 
And have you known nonc in health who have pitied you ; 

and behold, they are gone before you, even fince you fell into 
this diemper ? Wakes Pretaration for Death. 


He died calmly, and with all the cafine(s of a man faliing 
afleep. * 


s Atterbury. 
Í Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn’d his rival’s ill fuccefs. Addifon’s Cats. 


For as his own bright image he furve K 

He fell in love with the fantaftick ihade Addif. Ovid. Met. 

I fell in love with the charaĉter of Pomponius Atticus: I 
longed to imitate him. Lleurt to Po} ee 

22. To fink into an air of difcontent or dejection. 

If thou perfuade thyfelf that they fhall not be taken, Ict 
not thy countenance fall: I have fpoken it, and none of my 
words fhall be in vain. Judith vi. G. 

If you have any other requeft to make, hide it not; for ye 
fhall find we will not make your countenance to fall by the 
an{wer ye fhall receive. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone; 
I have obferv’d of late thy looks are fallen, 
O’ercaft with gloomy cares and diicontent. Adidifon's Cato. 
23. To fink below fomething in comparifon. 
Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, 
Among the reft, me hither brought: 
Finding this fame fall fhort of truth, 
Made me ftay longer than I thought. 
24. To happen ; to befall. 
For fuch things as do fall fcarce once in many ages, it did 
_ fuffice to take fuch order as was requifite when they fell. Hist. 

Oft it falls out, that while one thinks too much of his 
doing, he leaves to do the effeét of this thinking. Sidney, b. i. 

A long advertent and deliberate connexing of confequents, 

- which falls not in the common road of ordinary men. Hale. 
Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content and feck no new. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 
~ Tf the worft fall that ever fell, I hope, I fhall make fhift 
_ to go without him. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Fenice. 
O, how fecble is man’s power, 
That if good fortune fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a loft hour recall ! 

Since both cannot poffefs what both purfue, 

I’m griev’d, my friend, the chance fhould fallon you. Dry. 

I had more leifure, and difpofition, than bave fince fallen 
to my fhare. Swift. 

25. To come by chance; to light on. 
J i I have two boys 

Seek Percy and thyfelf about the field ; 

» But feeing thou all’# on me fo luckily, 
I will affay thee. Shake/pea-e’s Henry IV. p.i. 
The Romans fe// upon this model by chance, but the Spar- 
~ tans by thought and defign. Stu:ft. 
_26. To come in a ftated method. 
| The odd hours at the end of the folar year, are not indeed 
| fully fix, but are deficient 10’ 44/’; which deficiency, in 134 
"years, collected, amounts to a whole day: and hence may be 
y feen the reafun why the vernal equinox, which at the time of 
+ the Nicene council fil upon the 21ft of March, falls now 
< about ten days fooner. Fo'der on Time. 
It does not fall within my fubje& to lav down the rulcs of 
G x ae 
odes. Felton on the Crajficks. 
127. To come unexpectedly. 
> Iam fallen upcn the mention of mercuries. Boyle. 
» Tt happened this evening that we fell into a very pleafing 
walk, at a diftance from his houfe. Addifon’s Spectator. 
28. To begin any thing with ardour and vehemence. 
C Theking underttanding of their adventure, fuddenly falls 
to take pride in making much of them with infinite praifcs. 
Sidney, baii. 
Each of us fell in praife of our country miftreffes. Shate/p. 
And the mixt multitude /c// a lufting. Num. ii. 4. 
It is better to found a perfon afar off, than to fall upon the 
"point at firft; except you mcan to furprize him by fome fhort 
= -queftion. Lacon, Effay 48. 
~ When a horfe is hungry, and comes toa good pafture, he 
» falls to his food immediately. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
> They fell to blows, infomuch that the Argonauts flew the 
moft part of the Deliones, with their king Cyzicus. L’£/r. 
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29 To handle or treat direélly. 


We mutt immediately fall into our fubje&, and treat every 
part of 1 ina lively manner. Addtfon’s Speciator, N°. 124. 
30. Fo come vindiétively : as a punifhment. 
There fell wrath for it againtt Ifrael. 2 Chron. xv. Qs 
3. Toco me by any mifchance to any new poffeffor. 
The ftout bifhop could not well brook that his province 
fhould fall into their hands, Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
32. To drop or pafs by carelefnefs or imprudence. 
Ulyfles lct no partial favours fall, 
The people’s parent, he protected all. Pope's Odyffey, b. iv. 
Some expreflions jell from him, not very favourable to the 
' people of Ireland. Swift. 
33- T'o come forcibly and irrefiftibly. 
Fear fell on them all. 
A kind refrefhing fleep is fallen upon him : 
I faw him itretcht at eafe, his fancy loft 
In pleafing dreams. Addifon’s Cato. 
34. To become the property of any’ onc by lot, chance, inhe- 
ritance, or otherwife. 
All the lands, which will fall to her majefty thereabouts, 
are large enough to contain them. Spenfer on Ireland. 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment /ai/s on him that cuts him off. Shakef. K. Lear. 
Then ’tis moft like 
The fovercignty will fal? upon Macbeth. Shakef. Macbeth, 
After the flood, arts to Chaldea /e//; 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and inftru&or was. Denham: 
You Mall fee a great eftate jal to you, which you would 
have loft the relifh of, had you known yourfelf born to it. 
Addison's Sprélator, N°. 23. 
If to her fhare fome female errours fall, 
Look on her face, and you’! forget them all. Porte. 
In their {piritual and temporal courts the labcur fails to their 
vicars-general, {ecretarics, proctors, apparitors and fenefchals. 
Swifts Confideratisns on two Bills. 
35- To languith ; to grow faint. 
Their hopes or fears for the common caufe rofe or fell with 
your lordfhip’s intercft. Addijin’s Remarks on Italy. 
36. To be born; to be yeaned. 
Lambs muft have care taken of them at their firft falling, 
elfe, while they are weak, the crows and magpies will be apt 
to pick out their eyes. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
37- To Fatt away. To grow lean. 
Watery vegetables are proper, and fith rather than flefh: in 
a Lent diet people commonly fall away. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
38. To Farr away. Torevolt; to change allegiance. 
The fugitives fel away to the king of babylon. 2 Kings xxv. 
39. To FALL away. To apoftatife; to fink into wickednefs. 
Thefe for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall 
away. Luke viii. 13. 
Say not thou it is through the Lord that I fell away; for 
thou oughteft not to do the things that he hateth. Eccluf. xv. 
The old giants fe/ way in the ftrength of their foolifh- 


nefs. Eccluf. xvi. 
40. To Fatt away. ‘To perifn; to be loft. 


Still propagate; for {till they fall away; 
*Tis prudence to prevent th’ entire decay. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the foul, 
which is capable of fuch immenfe perfeétions, and of receiving 
new improvement to all eternity, fhall fai! away into nothing, 
almoft as foon as it is created ? Addifon's Spectator, N°. 114. 
41. To FaLL awa; To decline gradually; to fade; to lan- 
guifh. 
In a curious brede of needlework one colour falls away by 
fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that we fee 
the variety, without being able to diftinouith the total vanifh- 
ing of the one from the firft appearance of the other. Addifon. 
42. To Far back, To fail of a promife or purpofe. 
We have often fallen back from our refolutions. 
43. To Face back. To recede; to cive away. 


As xix. 17. 


Taylor. 


44. Ta Fart down. [down is tometimes added to fall, though it 


adds little to the fignification. ] To proftrate himfelf in ado- 
ration. 
All kings fhall fall down before him; all nations thall ferve 
him. Pf. Ixxil. 01. 
Shall I fall diwn to the ftock of a tree? If xliv. 1g. 
45. To Fac down. To fink; not to ftand. 
As fhe was fpeaking, fhe fell down for faintnefs. E/th. xv. 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Guth’d outa’ purple ttream, and ftain’d the ground. Dryden.: 
46. To Fart down. To bend as a fuppliant. 
They fhall fa! down unto thee; they fhall make fupplica- 
tion unto thee. I. xlv. 14. 
47. To FALL from. To revolt; to depart from adherence. 
Clarence 
Is very likely now to fal! from him. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
The emperor being much folicited by the Scots not to be a 
help to ruin their kingdom, fell by degrees from the king of 
England. Hayward. 
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48. To Farním Toconcuw; to coincide. 
Objections fal! in here, and are the clearcft and moft con- 
vincing arguments of the truth. Woodward's Nat. Fiflory. 
His reafonings in this chapter feem to fadl in with each 
other; yet, upon a clofer examination, we {hall find them 
propoled with great variety and diftinétion. Atterbury. 
Any fingle paper that falis in with the popular tafte, and 
pleafes more than ordinary, brings cne in a great return of 
letters. Addifon’s S+eétator, N . 48>. 
When the war was begun, there foon Jeil in other inci- 
dents at home, which made the continuance of it necef- 
fary. devi ft. 
49. To comply; to yichd to. 
Our fine young ladics readily fall in with the direction of 
the graver fort. Seétator, Nv. 5.6. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus given 
to change, when they have a fovereign that is prone to fall in 
with all the turns and veerings of the people. ddi/on’s Freeh. 
You will find it dificult to perfuade learned men to fa'l in 
with your projects. Addsjon on ancient wledals. 
‘That prince applied himfelf firft to the church of England ; 
and, upon their refufa to fail in with his meafures, made the 
like advances to the difienters. Swift. 
50. To Farr of. 10 feparate; to be broken. 
Love cools, friendfhip fad: off, brothers divide; in cities, 
mutinies; in countries, difcord. Shakef. King Lear. 
sr JoF att fi Lorperith; to die away. 
Languages nced recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually fall n: ff through difufe. Fe ton. 
52. To Farr of. To apoftatife; to revolt ; to forfake. 
Gh, Hamlet, what a fa ding off was there! Shak. Haml. 
Revolted Mortimer ? 
—He never cid fall off, my fovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war. — Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
They, accuftomed to afford at other times cither filence or 
fhort aflent to what he did purpofe, did then fail off and for- 
fake him. Hayward. 
What caufe, 
Mov’d our grand parents, in that happy ftate, 
Favour’d of heav’n fo highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and tranfgrefs his will? Ailt. P. Lf. 
As for thofe captive tribes, themfelves 
Who wrought their own captivity, fell o 
From God to worfhip calves. Mutin’s Paradife Loft. 
Were I always grave, one half of my readers would fall off 
from me. Addifon’s Spectitor, N°. 179. 
53. Zo Fart on. To begin eagerly to do any thing. 
Some coarfe cold fallad is before thee fet; 
Bread with the bran perhaps, and broken meat ; 
Fa!l on, and try thy appetite to eat. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 
54. ToF art on. To make an affault; to begin the attack. 
They fell on, I made good my place: at length they came 
to th’ broomftaff with me; I defied’em ftill. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Fallon, fall on, and hear him not; 
But fpare his perfon for his father’s fake. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Draw all; and when I give the word fali on Ocdipus. 
He pretends, amongtft the reft, to quarrel with me, to have 
fallen toul an priefthood. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
55. To FaLL over. To revolt; to defert from one fide to the 
other. 
And do’ft thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it, for hame, 
And hang a calve’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. Sh. K Foin. 
56. To Farr out. To quarrel; to jar; to grow contentious. 
Little needed thofe proofs to one who would have ja len out 
with herfelf, rather than make any conjectures to Zelmane’s 
fpceches. Sidney, b. iis 
How fel you ont, fay that? 
—No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than | and fuch a knave. Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 
Meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking fweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her Shakefpeare. 
The cedar, by the inftigation of the loyalifts, fell out with 
the homebians. who had eleéted him to be their king. Hiwel. 
A foul exafperated in ills, falls out 
With every thing, its fr.end, itfelf. Aaddifon’s Cato. 
It ha: been my misfortune to live among quarrelfome neigh- 
bours: there is but one thing can make us jail ont, and that is 
the inheritance of lord Strut’s eftate. — Aréurhnot’s `j ohn Bull. 
57. To FALL out. To happen; to befall. 
Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be? Sidney. 
Now, for the moft part, it fo fallcth out, touching things 
which generally are received, that although in themfelves they 
be mo certain, yet, becaufe men prefume them granted of all, 
we are hardlieft able to bring proof of their certainty. Hooker. 
It fo fell out, that certain players 
We o'er-rode on the way ; of thofe we told him. Shafe/p. 
Yet fo it may fail cut, becaule their end 
Ts hate, not help to me. Milton's Agonifes. 
There jell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the 
mice. L’Ejirange, Fable at. 
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If it fo fall out that thou art miferable for ever, thou haft 
no reafon to be furprifed, as if fome unexpected thing had 
happened. {islotfon, Sermsa 5. 

58. oF art to. To begin eagerly to eat. 
‘The men were fathion’d in a larger mould, 
The women fit for labour, big and bold; 
Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run ; 
Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. 
To Farr to. ‘Vo apply himfelf to. } 
They would needs fa!l to the praétice of thofe virtues which 
they before learned. Sidney, Å. lle 
I know thee not, old man ; fail to thy prayers: 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter! Shak. H. V. 

Having been brought up an idle horfeboy, he will never 
after fal t labour; but is only made fit for the halter. Spenfer. 

They fell to raifing money under pretence of the relief of 
Ireland. Clarendon. 

My lady falls to play : fo bad her chance, 
He anf ark it. ye Pope's Evift. 
60. To FALL under. To be fubject to; to become the object 
of. 

We know the effects of heat will be fuch as will fearce fall 
under the conceit of man, if the force of it be altogether 
kept in. Bacon's Natural E iftor;, N`. 6g. 

Thofe things which are wholly in the choice of another, 
fall under our deliberation. Tayr’ Rele of living hoy. 

The idea of the painter and the fculptor is undoubtedly 
that perfeét and e cellent example of the mind, by imitation 
of which imagined form all things are reprefented, which fall 
under human fight. Dryden’s [-ufrenoy. 

61. Jo FALL under. Tobe ranged with; to be reckoned with. 

No rules that relate to paftoral can affeét the Georgicks, 
which fall under that clafs of poetry which confifts in giving 
plain inftrućtions to the reader. Addifon on the Georgicks. 

62. To Farr «pon. Toattack; to invade; to affault. 

Auria falling upon thefe gallies, had with them a cruel and 
deadly fight. Knolles. 

An infection in a town firft falls upon children, weak con- 
ftitutions, or thofe that are fubject to other difeafes ; but, 
fpreading further, feizes upon the moft healthy. Temple. 

Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way; not a 
berry or a mufhrome can efcape him. Addifon’s Spectator. 

To get rid of fools and fcoundrels was one part of my de- 
fign in falling upon thefe authors. Pope to Swift. 

63. To Farr upin. To attempt. 

I do not intend to fal upon nice philofophical difquifitions 

about the nature of time. Holder on Time. 
64. To FAaLr ujon. To ruth againft. 

At the fame time that the ftorm bears upon the whole fpe- 
cies, we are falling foul uton one another. /ddifon’s Speétator. 

‘This is one of thofe general words of which it is very dif- 
ficult to afcertain or detail the full fignification. It re:ains in 
moft of its fenfes fome part of its primit ve meaning, and 
implies either literally or figuratively defcent, violence, or fud- 
dennefs. in many of its fenfes it is oppofed to rife; but in 
others has no counterpart, or correlative. 

To Fari supa. 
1. lodrop; tolet fall. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgelefs fword, defpair and die. Shak. Rich. II. 
If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 
Each drop, fhe fa//s, would prove a crocodile. Shak. Othello. 
Draw together ; 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 

To fall it on Gonzalo. Shatefpeare’s Tempeft. 

l am willing to fai/ this argument : ’tis free for every man 
to write or not to write in verfe, as he thinks it is or is not 
his talent, or as he imagines the audience will receive it. Dryd. 

2. Tofink; to deprefs. 

If aman would endeavour to raife or fall his voice ftill by 
half notes, like the ftops of a lute, or by whole notes alone 
without halfs, as far as an eight, he will net be able to frame 
his voice unto it. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

3. To diminifh in value; to let fink in price. 

Upon leffening interet to four per cent. you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or lcflen your trade, or elfe prevent 
not the high ufe Locke. 

4. To yean; to bring forth. 
They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thofe were Jacob’s. Shake/p. 
FALL. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of dropping from on high. 
High o'er their heads a mould ring rock is plac’d, 
That promifes a fall, and fhakes at ev'ry blaft. Dryd. Zn. 
2. The aét of tumbling from an-crect pofture. 

I aw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 
it, he let it go again, and after it again; and over and over he 
comes, and up again, and caught it again; or whether his fall 
enraged him, or how it was, he did fo fet his teeth, and did 
tear it. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
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3- The violence fufcred in dropping from. on high. 

My fon coming “into his marriage-chamber, happened to 
have a ful’, and died. 2 Ejdr. x. 18. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, if the firft 
fall be broken, by means of a fop, or otherwife, ftayeth 
above; and if once mingled, ic icvercth not again, as oil 
doth. Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 

A fever or full may take away my reafon. Locke? 

Some were hurt with the falls they got by leaping upon the 
ground. Griliver’s Travels. 

4. Death; overthrow ; deftruction incurred. 
Wail his fal/, 

Whom I myfelf ftruck down. Shakef, Macbeth. 

Our fathers were given to the fword, and fur a fooil, and 
had a great ju// before our enemics. Judith viii. Q. 

I will begin to pray for myfelf and for them; for I fee the 
falls of us that dwell in the land. 2 Efdr. viii. 17. 

5. Ruin; diflelution. 

* Paul's, the late theme of fuch a mufe, whofe flight 

Has bravely reach’d and foar’d above thy height; 

Now fhalt thou ftand though fword, or time, or fire; 

Or zeal more fierce than they, thy full confpire. Den?am. 
6. Downfal ; lofs of greatnefs ; declention trom eminence; dc- 

gradation ; ftate of being depofed from a high ftation; plunge 
from happinefs or greatnefs into mifery or meannefs. 

Her memory ferved as an accufer of her change, ard her 
own handwriting was there to bear teftimony again{t her 
fall. Sidney, b. ii. 

Perhaps thou talk’ft of me, and do’ft enquire 

Of my reftraint; why here I live alone; 

And pitieft this my miferable fall. Daniel’s Civil Var. 
He, carelefs now of int’reft, fame, or fate, 

Perhaps forgets that Oxford e'er was great ; 

Or deeming mcaneft what we greateft call, 

Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope to Parnel. 
. Declenfion of greatnefs, power, or dominion. 

Till the empire came to be fettled in Charles the Great, 
the fall of the Romans huge dominion concurring with other 
univerfal evils, caufed thofe times to be days of much afflic- 
tion and trouble throughout the world. Hooker, b. v. J. 41: 

8. Diminution ; decreafe of price. 

That the improvement of Ireland is the principal caufe 
why our lands in purchafe rife not, as naturally they fhould, 
with the fa// of our intereft, appears evidently from the effect 

- the fall of intereft hath had upon houfes in London. Chila. 
g. Declination or diminution of found; cadence; clofe of 
mufick. 
That ftrain again ; it had a dying fall: 

O, it came o’er my ear, like the fweet South 

"That breathes upon a bank of v.olets, 

Stealing and giving odours. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

How {weetly did they float upon the wings 

Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night, 

At ev’ry fall fmoothing the raven down 

Of darknefs ’till it fmil'd ! 

10. Declivity; fteep defcent. 
Waters when beat upon the fhore, or ftraitned, as the falls 
of bridges, or dafhed againft themfelves by winds, give a 
roaring noife, Bacon’s ‘Natural Hiftery, N°. 115. 
yz. Catara&t; cafcade; rufh of water down a ttccp place. 
‘There will we fit upon the rocks, 

And fee the fhepherds feed their flocks 

By fhallow rivers, to whofe falis 

Melodious birds fing madrigals. Shake/peare. 

A whiftling wind, or a me‘odious noife of birds among the 
Spreading branches, or a pleafing fall of water running vio- 

~ Tently, thefe things made them to fwoon for fear. /¥i/d. xvii. 
Down through the crannies of the living walls 
The cryftal ftreams defcend in murm’ring falls. Dryd. Virg. 
The fwain, in barren deferts, with furprize 

Sees lilies fpring, and fudden verdure rife; 

And ftarts, amidft the thirfty wilds, to hear 

New falls of water murm’ring in his ear. Popes Meffial. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Befide the falls of fountains, 

He makes his moan; 

And calls her ghott, * 
For ever, ever, ever loft! Pope's St. Cecilia. 
12. The outlet of a current into any other water. AM 

Before the fall of the Po into the gulph, it receives into its 
channel the moft confiderable rivers of Piedmont, Milan, and 
the reft of Lombardy. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time when the leaves 
drop from the trecs. j 
What crowds of patients the town-do¢tor kills, 

Or how laft fall he rais'd the weekly bills. Dryden's Juven. 
14. Any thing that falls in great quantities. 

Upon a great fall of rain the current carried away a huge 

© heap of apples. L Eftrange. 
15. The act of felling or cutting down: as, the fall of timber. 
FALLA'CIOUS. adj. [ fallax, Latin; fallacieux, French. J 
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1. Producing miftake ; fophiftical. Tt is never ufcd of men, but 
of writings, propofitions, or things. 

They believed and aflented to things ncither evident nor 
certain, nor yet fo much as probable, but actually talie and 
fuliacious ; fuch as were the abfurd doétrines and flories of 
their rabbies. South's Sermons 

2. Deccitflul ; mocking expectation. 

Soon as the force of that julla ious fruit, 

That with exhilerating vapour bland 

About their fpirits had play’d, and inmoft pow’rs 

Made err, was now exhal’d. Muiiton’s Puradife Loft, b. ix. 

Falfe philofophy infpires 

Fallacious hope. Milton. 

Fatia‘ciousty. adv, [from fallacious.] Sophiftically ; with 
purpole to deceive; with unfound reafoning 

We thal! fo far encourage contradiction, as to promife not 
to oppofe any pen that fhall fad/uctou/ly refute us. Erown. 

We have ften how fullucioufly the author has ttated the caufe, 
by fuppofing that nothing but unlimited mercy, or unlimited 
punifhment, are the methods that can be made ufe of. Addi/- 

Fatra‘ciousness. 2. f. [from fallacius.] ‘Tendency to de- 

“ceive ; inconclufivenefs. 

Fa’tiacy. x. f. [ fallacia, Latin; fa'lace, French.] Sophifm 5 
logical artifice ; deceit; deceitful argument; delufury mode of 
ratiocination. 

Moft princes make themfelves another thing from the 
people by a fallacy of argument, thinking themfelves moft 
kings when the fubjeéct is moft bafely fubjecied. Sidney, b. ii. 

“Until l know this fure uncertainty, 

I'll entertain the favour’d fallacy. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

It were a mere fallacy, and miftaking to afcribe that to the 
force of imagination upon another body, which is but the 
force of imagination upon the proper body. Bacon’s Na. Hift. 

All men, who can fee an inch before them, may eafily de- 
tect grofs fallacies. Dryden. 

Faruieriity. n.f. [from fallible.] Liablenefs to be deceived 5 
uncertainty; poflibility of errour. 

There is a great deal of ful/iility in the teftimony of men; 
yet there are fome things we may be almoft as certain of as 
that the fun {hines, or that five twenties make an hundred. 

Vatts's Logick. 

FA‘LLIBLE. adj. [ falo, Latin. ] Liable to errour; fuch 
as may be deceived. 

Do not falfify your refolution with hopes that are fallible : 
to-morrow you muft die. Shake/p. Mieafu: e for Meafure. 

He that creates to himfelf thoufands of little hopes, uncer- 
tain in the promife, fallible in the event, and depending upon 
a thoufand circumftances, fhall often fail in his expectations, 

Taylors Rule of living holy. 

Our intellectual or rational powers need fome affiftance, 
becaufe they are fo frail and fallible in the prefent ftate. Watt: 

FALLING, n.f. [from fall.] Indentings oppofed to promi- 
nence. 

It fhows the nofe and eyebrows, with the feveral promi- 
nencies and fallings in of the features, much more diftindly 
than any other kind of figure. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

FaLvinosicxness. n. fa (fall and fickne/i.] The epilepfy 5 
a difeafe in which the patient is without any warning deprived 
at once of his fenfes, and falls down. 

Did Cæfar fwoon?—He fell down in the market-place, and 
foam’d at mouth, and was fpeechlefs.—He hath the falling- 
Sickiefs. Shakefpeare’s Fulius Cafar. 


The dogfifher is good againft the fallin; fickne/s. Walton. 
FA/LLOW. adj. [palepe, Saxon. ] 
1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 
How does your faliow greyhound, fir? 
I heard fay, he was out-run at Cotfale. Shakefpeare. 


The king, who was exceflively affected to hunting, had a 
great defire to make a great park for red as well as fallsw deer 
between Richmond and Hampton-court. Clarendon. 

2. Unfowed; left to reft after the years of tillage. [Suppofed 
to be fo called from the colour of naked ground. ] 

The ridges of the fallow field lay traverfed, fo as the Eng- 
lifh muft crofs them in prefenting the charge. Hayward. 

3- Plowed, but not fowed; plowed as prepared for a fecond 
aration. 

Her predeceffors, in their courfe of government, did but 
fometimes calt up the ground ; and fo leaving it fallow, it be- 
came quickly overgrown with weeds. Hewel’s Vocal Forre/t. 

4. Unplowed; uncultivated. 
Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
5. Unoccupicd; neglected. 
Shall faints in civil bloodfhed wallow 
Of faints, and let the caufe lie fallow. Lludibras, Pel. 6¢2. 
Fattow. n./. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed again, 
The plowing of fallows is a very great benefit to land. 
Mortiner’s Husbandry. 
They are the beft ploughs to plow up Summer fall with. 
J Adortimer’s Husbandry. 
7 2. Ground 
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2. Ground lying at reft. 
Within an ancient foreft’s ample verge, 
There ftands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 
Built foy convenience, and the ufe of life; 
Around it fallows, meads, and paftures fair, 
A little garden, and a limpid brook, 
By nature’s own contrivance feems difpos’d. Rows F. Shere. 
To Fa/LLow. v.n. To plow inorder to a fecond plowing. 
Begin to plow up fallows: this firft fallowing ought to be 
very fhallow. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
But the ground ought to be well plowed and fallowed the 
Summer before. Aort mer. 
Fa'Ltirowness. n.f. [from fallow.] Barrennefs; an exemp- 
tion from bearing fruit. 
Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth profefs 
Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 
S affects my mufe now a chafte fallowne/s. Donne. 
FALSE. adj. [ falfus, Latin; faux, faufe, French.] l 
1. Not morally true; exprefing that which is not thought. 
Innocence fhal! make 
Falfe accufation blufh, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tae. 
There are falfe witnefles among men. L’ Eftrange. 
2. Not phyfically true; conceiving that which does not exift. 
For how can that be falfe, which ev'ry tongue 
Of ev’ry mortal man affirms for true? 
Which truth hath in all ages been fo ftrong, 
As, loadftone like, all hearts it ever drew. Davies. 
A farce is that in poetry which grotefque is in a picture : 
the perfons and aétion of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners falje; that is, inconfifling with the characlers of 
mankind. Drydens Dufrefroy. 
3: Suppofitious ; fuccedaneous. 
Take a veffel, and make a falfe bottom of coarfe canvafs : 
fill it with carth above the canvafs. Bacon’s Nat. Eiiftory. 
4. Deceiving expectation. 
The heart of man looks fair to the eye; but when we 
come to lay any weight upon’t, the ground is falfe under us. 
L’Eftrange, Fable 54. 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 
Now, fy upon my falje French; by mine honour, in true 
Englifh, I love thee, Kate. Shakejpeare’s Henry V. 
6. Not honeft; not jutt. 
What thou would’ft highly, 
That thou would’ft holily ; would'ft not play falfe, 
And yet would’{t wrongly win. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
The true prince may, for recreation fake, prove a falje 
thief; for the poor abufes of the times want countenance. 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
Men are fpunges, which, to pour out, receive ; 
Who know falfe play, rather than lofe, deceive. Donne. 
7. Treacherous; perfidious; traiterous; deceitful; hollow. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, fule, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 
That has a name. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Falie of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shake/peare. 
A man to whom he had committed the truft of his perfon, 
in making him his chamberlain ; this man, no ways difgraced, 
no ways diicontent, no ways put in fear, turns falje unto 
him. Bacon's Henry VII, 
So haft thou cheated Thefeus with a wile, 
Againít thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name; as faife to me, 
So falfe thou art to him who fet thee free. Dryden. 
The ladies will make a numerous party againft him, for 
being falfe to love in forfaking Dido. Dryd. Virg. Zn. Ded. 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical ; not real. 
Falfe tears true pity moves: the king commands 
To loofe his fetters. Drydens Ain. b. ii. 
g. In all thefe fenfes true is the word oppofed. 
To FALsE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To violate by failure of veracity. 
Is’t not enough that to this lady mild, 
Thou falfed halt thy faith with perjury. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
2. To deceive. i 
Fair feemly pleafance each to other makes, 
With goodly purpofes there as they fit; 
And in his fulfed fancy he, her takes 
To be the fairelt wight that lived yet. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
3. Todefeat; to balk; to fhift; to cvade, as fencers commonly 
do. 
But, Guyon, in the hcat of all his ftrife, 
Was wary wife, and clofely did await 
Advantage, whilft his foe did rage moft rife ; 
Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ttrook him ftrait, 
And fale oft his blows t’ illude him with fuch bait. F. Qv. 
4. This word is now out of ufe. 
FALSEHEA‘RTED. adj. [falje and heart. } 
1. Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful ; hollow. 
The traitorous or treacherous, who have mifled others, 
are feverely punifhed ; and the neutrals and fa//ehearted friends 
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and followers, who have flarted afide like a broken bow, he 
noted, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Fa/tsenoon. n. f. [from falt.) 
1. Want of truth; want of veracity. 

All deception in the courfe of life is, indecd, nothing elfe 
but a lic reduced to practice, aud falfeżood pathing from words 
to things. r South's Sermons. 

2. Want of honefty; treachery; deceitfulnefs; perfidy. 
2. A lie; a falfe aflertion. 

Va‘LsELy. adv. [from falfe.) 

1, Contrarily to truth; not truly. 

Simcon and Levi fpake not only fal/ely but infidioufly, nay 

hypocritically, abufing profclytes and religion. Gov. of Tongue. 
Already were the Belgians on our coaft, 
Whofe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late fuccefs, which they did faljely buaft, 
And now by firft appearing fecm’d to claim. Lr3d. Ann Mir. 
Tell him, I did in vain his brother move, 

And yet he fal/ely faid he was in love; , 

Falfely; for had he truly lov’d, at leaft 

He would have giv’n one day to my requeft. Dryd. Aureng. 

Such as are treatcd ill, and upbraided fa//e/s, find out an 
intimate friend that will hear their complaints, and endeavour 
to footh their fecret refentments. Addijon’s Spe€tator. 

2. Erroneoufly ; by miftake. 
He knows that to be inconvenient which we falfely think 
convenicnt for us. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
3. Perfidioufly ; treagheroufly; deceitfully. 
Fa’tseness. x. f. [from falji.] 
1. Contrariety to truth. 
2, Want of veracity ; violation of promife. 

Suppofe the reverfe of virtue were folemnly enacted, and 
the praétice of fraud and rapine, and perjury and fulfene/s to 
a man’s word, and all vice were eftablifhed by a law, would 

. that which we now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and 
that which we now call virtue grow- odious to human na- 
ture? Tillotjon, Sermon 3. 

3. Duplicity; deceit; double dealing. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and infincerity, and all falfe- 
nefs or foulnefs of intentions, efpccially to perfonated devo- 
tion. Fiammond’s Fundamentals. 

4. Treachery ; perfidy; trattoroufnes. 

King Richard might create a perfect guefs, 

That great Northumberland, then falfe to him, 

Would of that feed grow to'a greater fal/ene/s. Shak. H. IV- 

The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by the fal/e- 
nefs, or cheated by the avarice of fuch a fervant. Rogers. 

Fa‘tser. n. f. [from faife.] A deceiver; an hypocrite. Now 
obfolete. 

Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 

OFf craft coloured with fimplicity ; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain, 

That of fuch fudjers triendfhip been fain. Spenfer’s Paftcrals. 

FausiFia‘cLe. adv. [from falffy.] Liable to be counter- 
feited or corrupted. 

FALSIFICATION. n.f. [ falfificaticn, French, frim fal/ify.] 

1. The act of counterteiting any thing fo as to make it appear 
what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by mifcon- 
ftruction of the fenie, or by /aljficaticn of the words, witting- 
ly to endeavour that any thing may feem divine which is not, 
is very plainly to abufe, and even to fallify Divine evidence, 
which injury, ofered but unto men, is moit worthily counted 
heinous. Hooker, b. iii. J. 5. 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his coin is an 
high offence; but to counterfeit the living image of a king in 
his perfon, exccedeth all fal/fications ; except it fhouid be that 
of a Mahomet, that counterfeits divine honour. Bacon. 

2. Confutation. 

The poet invents this fiction to prevent pofterity from 
fearching after this ille, and to preferve his ftory from detection 
of faljification. Notes on the Ods fey. 

Fa‘tsiriER. 7. f. [from fal/fy.] 

1. One that counterfeits; one that makes any thing to feem 
what it is not. 

It happens in theories built on too obvious or too few ex- 
periments, what happens to fid/fiers of coin; for counterfeit 
money will endure fome one proof, others another, but none 
of them all proofs. Boyle. 

2. A liar; one that contrives falfhoods 

Boafters are naturally fal/sfers, and the people, of all others, 
that put their fhams the wori: together. = L’Evrange’s Fables. 

To Fa’usiry. v. a. { fal/fier, French. ] 

1. To counterfeit; to forge; to produce fomething fez that 
which. in reality it is not. 

We cannot excufe that church, which either through cor- 
rupt tranflations of Scripture, delivercth, inflead of divine 
{pecches, any thing repugnant unto that which God {pcak- 
eth; or, through /al/i/ed additions, propofeth that to the 
people of God as Scripture which is in truth no Scripture. 

he. Hooker, b.v. J aG. 

The Irith bards uʻe to forge and fulfiy every thing as they 
lift, to pleafe or difpleate any man. Spenfer on Ireland. 
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2. To confute; to prove falfe. 

Our Sayiour’s prophecy ftands good in the deftruion of 
the temple, and thediffulution of the Jewith ceconomy, when 
Jews and Pagans united allthcir endeavours, under Julian the 
apoltare, to bafle and fai/ify the prediciion. Addijon. 

3. Fo violate; to break by tallchood. 

Jt fall be thy work, thy fhamefulwork, which is in thy 
power to fhun, to make him live to fee thy faith fol/ified, and 
his bed defiled. Sidney, b. ii. 

Hie fuddenly faljified his faith, and villainoufly New Selymes 
the king, as he was bathing himfeli, miftrufting nothing lefs 

than the falichood of the pyrate-- Avolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

‘This fuperadds treachery to all the other peftilent ingre- 
dients of the crime; tis the fal/ifying the moft important 
truir. Decay of Piety. 
. Fo pierce; to run through. 

fis creft is rafh’d away, his ample fhield 

Vs falffy'd, and round with jav'lins fill’d. Drydens Æn. 

Uf tris word Mr. Dryden writes thus. My fricnds- quar- 
retled at the word falfified, as an innovation in our language. 
‘The tact is confefied ; for I remember not to have read it in 
any Engiifh author ; though perhaps it may be found in Spen- 
~ fers Fairy Quecn. But fuppofe it be not there: why am I 

forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a polifhed language, the 

word which is wanting in my native tongue? Horace has 
given us a rule for coining words, fi graco fonte cadant, efpe- 
cially when other words are joined with them which explain 
the fenfe. l ufe the word fai/ify, in this place, to mean that 
the fhield of Turnus was not of proof againft the fpears and 
javelins of the Trojans, which had pierced it through and 
threugh in many places. The words which aceompany this 
new one, makes my meaning plain: 

hia fi l U.bergo d Ambi era perfetto, 

Che mai poter falfarlo in neffnin canto.  Ariofto, cant. xxvi. 
Faliar cannot otherwife be turned than by falffied; for his 
fhield was fai/ed, is not Englifa. I might indeed have con- 
tented mylelf with faying his fhicld was pierced, and bored, 
and ftuck with javeciins. Dryden. 

Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to naturalife the 
new fignification, which I have never feen copied, except 
once by fome obfcure namelefs writer, and which indeed de- 
ferves not to be received. 

To Fa‘tsiry. v.n. To tell lies; to violate truth. 

This point have we gained, that it is abfolutely and uni- 

verfally unlawful to lie and fal/ify. South's Sermons. 
Fa‘usity. n. f. [ falftas, Latin. ] 
1. Falfehood ; contrariety to truth. 

Neither are they able to break through thofe errours, 
wherein they are fo determinately fettled, that they pay unto 
falfity the whole fum of whatfoever love is owing unto God’s 
truth. Hooker, b. v. f: 49. 

Can vou on him fuch fad//ties obtrude ? 

And as a mortal the moft wife delude? Sandys Paraphrafe. 

Probability docs not properly make any alteration, either in 
the truth or falfity of things; but only imports a different de- 
gree of their clearnefs or appearance to the underftanding. 

South's Sermons. 
2. A lve; an errour; a falfe aflertion or pofition. 

That Danubius arifcth from the Pyrenean hills, that the 

~ earth is higher towards the North, are opinions truly charged 

on Ariftotle by the reftorer of Epicurus, and all eafily con- 

futable fal/ities. Glanv. Scep/. c. 20. 
To FALTER. v.7. [ faltar, to be wanting, Spanifh; vault- 

tur, a ftamimerer, Iflandick, which is probably a word from 

the fame radical. ] 
4. Vo hefitate in the utterance of words. 
With fwitering tongue, and trembling ev'ry vein, 
Tel! on, quoth the. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Phe pale affiftants on each other ftar’d, 
With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d ; 
o The flil!-born founds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfeét on the falt'ring tongue. 

He changes, gods! and fulters at the queftion : 
His fears, his words, his looks declare him guilty. Smith. 
2. To fail in any act of the body. 

t This earth fhaìl have a feeling ; and thefe ftones 

° Prove armed foldicrs, ere her native king 

Shall fa ter under foul rebellious arms. Shakef. Richard II. 

3- To fail in any act of the underftanding. 

How fer idcots arc concerned in the want or weaknefs of 

© any or all faculties, an exact obfervation of their feveral ways 

~ of faltering would difcover. Locke. 

To Farrer. va. Tofitt; tocleanfe. This word feems to 
be merely ruftick or provincial. 

Barley for malt mult be bold, dry, fweet, and clean faltered 
from foulnels, feeds and oats. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

DPALTERINGLY. adv. [ from farter. ] With hefitation; with 
acuity ; with feeblenels. 
To Vaaz v. a. [famer, Danila ] To hefitate in the 
fpech. Thi- word L find only in Skinner. 
PAME. n. f. [ fama, Latin; Qapa, Dorick. } 
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The houfe to be builded for the Lord muft be exceeding 
magnihcal, of fame and of glory throughout all countries. 

1 Chro. xxii. 5. 

The defire of fame will not fuffer endowments to lic ufe- 
lefs. Addifon’s Spediator. 

What is this fame, for which we thoughts employ, 

The owner's wife, which other men enjoy? 

2. Report; rumour. 

We have heard the fame of him, and all that he did in 
Egypt. l Fof. ix. g 

1 fhall few what are true fames. Bacon. 

Fa'men. adj. [ from fame.] Renowned; cclebrated ; much 
talked of. 

He is fani'd for mildnefs, peace and prayer. Shak. H. VI. 

He purpofes to feek the Clarian god, ? 

Avoiding Delphos, his more fam’d abode, 

Since Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dryden. J 

Ariftides was an Athenian philofopher, famed for his learn- 
ing and wifdom ; but converted to Chriftianity. Addifon. 

Fa’mMress. adj. [from fame.} Without fame; without re- 
nown. 
Then let me, famelefs, love the fields and woods, 
The fruitful water’d vales and running floods. May's Virgil. 
FAMILIAR. adj. [ familiaris, J.atin.] 
1. Domeftick; relating to a family. 
They range familiar to the dome. 
2. Afable; not formal; eafy in converfation. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shak. Hamlet. 

Be not too familiar with Poins ; for he mifufes thy favours 

fo much, that he fwears thou art to marry his fifter Nell. Sak. 
3. Unceremonious ; free, as among perfons long acquainted. 

Kalandar ftreight thought he faw his niece Parthenia, and 
was about in fuch familiar fort to have fpoken unto her; but 
fhe, in grave and honourable manner, gave him to underftand 
that he was miftaken. Sidney. 

4. Well known; brought into knowledge by frequent practice 
or cuftom. 

I fee not how the Scripture could be poffibly made familiar 
unto all, unlefs far more fhould be read in the people’s hear- 
ing than by a fermon can be opened. Hooker, bay. fr 22+ 

Let us chufe fuch limbs of noble counfel, 

That the great body of our ftate may go 

In equal rank with the beft govern’d nation ; 

‘That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Our fweet 

Recefs, and only confolation left 

Familiar to our eyes! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

One idea which is familiar to the mind, connecied with 
others which are new and ftrange, will bring thofe new ideas 
into eafy remembrance. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Well acquainted with; accuftomed ; habituated by cuftom. 
Or chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 

In temper and in nature, will receive 

Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. Milton’s P. Loft. 

The fenfes at firft let in particular ideas; and the mind, by 
degrees, growing familiar with fome of them, they are lodged 
in the memory, and names got to them. Locke. 

He was amazed how fo impotent and groveling an infect 
as I could entertain fuch inhuman ideas, and in fo famiiar a 
manner, as to appear wholly unmoved at all the fcenes of 
blood and defolation. Gulliver's Travels. 

Patient permit the fadly-pleafing {train ; 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. Pope's Odv/fey. 
6. Common ; frequent. 

To a wrong hypothefis, may be reduced the errors 
that may be occafioned by a true hypothefis, but not rightly 
underftood : there is nothing more familiar than this. Locke. 

7. Eafy ; unconftrained. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


He unreins 
His mufe, and fports in loofe familiar ftrains. 
8. Too nearly acquainted. ‘ 

A poor man found a prieft familiar with his wife, and be- 
caufe he fpake it abroad, and could not prove it, the prieft 
fued him for defamation. Camden. 

FAMILIAR. 2. f. 
1. An intimate; one long acquainted. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shake/p. 

When he finds himfelf avoided and neglected by his fami- 
liars, this affeéts him. Rogers, Sermon 10. 

2. A demon fuppofed to attend at call. 

Love is a familiar ; there is no evil angel but love. Shake/p. 
FAMILIARITY. n.f. [ familiarite, French, from familiar. ] 
1. Eafinefs of converfation ; omiffion of ceremony ; affability. 
2. Acquaintance; habitude. ; 

We contract at laft fuch an intimacy and familiarity with 
them, as makes it difficult and irkfome for us to call off our 
minds. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

3. Eafy intercourfe. . >N 

They fay any mortals may enjoy the moft intimate familia- 

rities with thefe gentle fpirits. Pope. 


To 


Addifom. 
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To FAMILIARIZE. v. a. [ familiarifer, French. ] 
1. To make familiar ; to make cafy by habitude. 
2. To bring down from a ftate of diftant fuperiority. 

The genius (miled upon me with a look of compaffion and 
aftability that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
difpelled all fear and apprehenfions. Addifon’s Speétator. 

Fa‘MILIARLY. adv. [from familiar. } 
1. Unceremonioufly ; with freedom like that of long ac- 
quaintance. X 
Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes 

Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you, 

Your fawcinefs will jeft upon my love. Shak. Comed. of Err. 

He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had 
been fworn brother to him; and I’ll be fworn he never faw 
him but once in the Tiltyard, and then he broke his head. Sh. 

The governour came to us, and, after falutations, faid fami- 
liarly, that he was come to vifit us, and called for a chair and 

fat him down. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
2. Commonly ; frequently; with the unconcernednefs or eafi- 
nefs of long habitude or acquaintance. 

Lefler mifts and fogs than thofe which covered Greece with 
fo long darknefs, do familiarly prefent our fenfes with as great 
alterations in the fun and moon. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

3. Eafily ; without folemnity ; without formality. 
Horace ftill charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into fenfe ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 

The trueft notions in the eafieft way. Popes Eff. on Critic. 

FAMILLE. en famille, French. In a family way; do- 
mettically. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 

Chufe for companions tete a tete; 

Who at their dinners, en famille, 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. 

Fa’mixy. n. f. [ familia, Latin; famille, French.] 
1, Thofe who live in the fame houle; houfehold. 

The night made little impreffion on myfelf ; but I cannot 
anfwer for my whole family; for my wife prevailed on me to 
take fomewhat. Swift. 

2. Thofe that defcend from ore common progenitor; a race; a 
tribe ; a generation. 
3. Aclafs; a tribe; a fpecies. 

There be two great families of things, fulphureous and 
mercurial, inflammable and not inflammable, mature and 
crude, oily and watry. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 354. 

Fa‘MINE. n.f. [ famine, French; fames, Latin.] Scarcity of 
food ; dearth ; diftrefs for want of victuals. 
Our caftle’s Rrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcorn: here let them lie, 

Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Famunes have not been of late obferved, partly becaufe of 
the induftry of mankind, partly by thofe fupplies that come 
by fea to countries in want, but principally by the goodnefs 

. of God. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
This city never felt a fiege before, 

But from the lake receiv’d its daily ftore ; 

Which now fhut up, and millions crowded here, 

Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryd. Indian Emp. 

To FA’MISH. v. a. [from fames, Latin ; famis, old French. ] 
1. To kill with hunger; to ftarve; to deftroy by want of food. 
What, did he marry me to famifh me? Shake/peare. 
The pains of famifh'd Tantalus he’ll feel, 
And Sifyphus, that labours up the hill 
The rowling rock in vain; and curft Ixion’s wheel. Dryd. 
2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any thing neceflary to 


life. 
Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs, 

And fami/b him of breath, if not of bread. Milt. P. Lof. 
ToFa‘MIsH. v.n. Todie of hunger. 

» You are all refolved rather to die than to famish. Sh. Coriol. 
Fa’MIsHMENT. n.f. [from fami/o.] The pain of hunger; 
want of food. 
Apicius, thou did’ft on thy gut beftow 

Full ninety millions; yet, when this was {pent, 

Ten millions ftill remain’d to thee ; which thou, 

Fearing to fuffer thirft and famifhment, 

In potfon’d potion drank’ft. Hakewill on Providence. 
Famo’stv Y, n. f [from famous.) Renown; celebrity. Did, 
Fa‘mous. adj. [ fameux, French; famofus, Latin.} 

1. Renowned; celebrated; much talked of and praifed. 

Henry the fifth, too famous to live long ; 

England ne’er loft a king of fo much worth. Shak. Hen VI. 
There rofe up before Mofes two hundred and fifty princes 
of the affembly, famous in the congregation, men of re- 
nown. Num. xvi. 2. 
j She became famous among women; for sisp had executed 
judgment upon her. zek. xxiii. 10. 
Pyreius was only famous for counterfciting all bafe things; 
as carthen pitchers, a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, 
and {wine tumbling in the mire; whereupon he was firnamed 
Rupographus. Pracham on Drawing. 


Swift. 
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I fhall be nam’d among the fam-n/e/f 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals, Milton's Agoni fies. 
Many, befides myfelf, have heard our famous Waller own, 
that he derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey 
of Bulloign, which was turned into Englifh by Mr. Fairfax. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
2. It has fometimes a middle fignification, and imports fame 
whether for good or ill. 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pyrates, 
Make the fea ferve them.  Shate/p. Anthony and Clerpatra. 
Fa‘mous Ly. adv. [from famous.] With great renown; with 
great celebration. 
Then this land was famou/ly enriched 
With politick grave counfel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to proteét hts grace. Shakef. Rich. Il 
They looked on the particulars as things famou/ly (poken of, 
and believed, and worthy to be recorded and read. Grew’s Cof. 
Fa’MousNEss. n.f. [from famous.] Celebrity; great fame. 
FAN. n.f. [vannus, Latin. ] 
1. An inftrument ufed by ladics to move the air and cool 
themfelves. 
With fcarfs, and fans, and double change of brav’ry, * 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav’ry. Shake/. 
Flavia, the leaft and flighteft toy 
Can with refiftlefs art employ : 
In other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of {mall force in love; 
But fhe, with fuch an air and mien, 
Not to be told or fafely feen, 
Directs its wanton motions fo, 
That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 
Gives coolnefs to the matchlefs dame, 


To every other breaft a fame. Atterbury. 
The modeft fun was lifted up no more, 
And virgins fmil’d at what they blufh’d before. Pope. 


2. Any thing fpread out like a woman’s fan into a triangle with 
a broad bafe. 

As a peacock and crane were im company, the peacock 
fpread his tail, and challenged the other to fhew him fuch a 
fan of feathers. L’Efirange. 

3. The inftrument by which the chaff is blown away when corn 
is winnowed. [Vaz, French.] 

Flaile, ftrawfork, and rake with a fan that is ftrong. Tuff: 

Affes fhall eat clean provender, winnowed with the fhovel 
and with the fan. If, xxx. 24. 

In the wind and tempeft of fortune’s frown, 

Diftin&tion, with a broad and powerful fan, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shak. Troil. and Cr. 

For the cleanfing of corn is commonly ufed either a wicker- 
fan, or a fan with fails. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

4. Any thing by which the air is moved; wings. 
The pris’ner with a fpring from prifon broke ; 
Then ftretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might, 
And to the neizhb’ring maple wing'd his flight. Dr,den. 
5. An inftrument to raife the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counfels: the 

contradiction of others is a fan to inflame that love. Hooker. 
To Fan. v.a. 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
She was fanned into flumbers by her flaves. 
2. To ventilate; to affect by air put in motion. 
Let every feeble humour fhake your hearts ; 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
The Norweyan banners flout the iky, 
And fan our people cold. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
The air 

Floats as they pafs, fann’d with unnumber'd plumes: 

From branch to branch the fmaller birds with fong 

Solac’d the woods, and fpread their painted wings, 

Till ev’n. Milton's Paradtfe Loft, b. vii. l. 432. 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows; 
To meet the fanning wind the bofom rofe : 
The fanning wind and purling ftreams continue her repofe. 
Dryden s Cymon and Ipbigema. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eaftern groves, 
And bright, as when thy eyes firft lighted up our loves. Dryd. 
And now his fhorter breath, with fultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
3. To feparate, as by winnowing. 
I have collected fome few, therein fanning the old, not 
omitting any. Eacon’s Apophtheg ms. 
Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fannd, 
The wind drives, fo the wicked fhall not ftand 
In judgment. Milton. 
Fana'ticism. n.f. [from fanatick.] Enthufiafm; religious 
frenzy. 

A SET whofe doctrines are derived from the clear foun- 
tains of the Scriptures, whofe polity and difcipline are formed 
upon the moft uncorrupted models of antiquity, whieh has 
ftond unfhaken by the moft furious affaults of popery on the 
onc hand, and funaticijm on the other; has triumphed F 

a. 


Spectator. 


Poe. 
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all the arguments of its enemics, and has nothing now to con- 
tend with bat their flanders and calumnies. Regers’s Sermons. 
FANA‘TICK. ad. [ fanaticus, Latin; Sunatique, Fr.] En- 
thufiaftick ; ftruck with a fuperftitious frenzy. 
After thefe appear’d 
A crew. who, under names of old renown, 
Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 
With montt’rous fhapes and forceries abus’d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 
T heir wand’ring gods difguis'd in brutith forms. Milt. P. L. 
Fana‘rick. n. /. [from the adjective.} An enthufiaft ; a man 
mad with wild notions of religion. 
The double armature of St. Peter is a more deftructive en- 
gine than the tumultary weapon fnatcht up by a fanatick. 
: Decay of Piety. 
Fa’xciFuL. adj. [ fancy and full.] 
1. Imaginative ; rather guided by imagination than reafon. 
Some fanciful men have expected nothing but confufion and 
ruin from thofe very means, whereby both that and this is 
moft effectually prevented. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Directed by the imagination, not the reafon; full of wild 
images. | : : 
What treafures did he bury in his fumptuous buildings? 
and how foolifh and fanciful were they? Hayward. 
It would {how as much fingularity to deny this, as it does a 
fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth’s Preface to Ovid. 
Fa/NciFULLy. adv. [from fanciful.) According to the wild- 
nels of imagination. n 
FA'NCIFULNESS. n. f. [from fanciful.| Addi&ion to the plea- 
fures of imagination ; habit of following fancy rather than 
reafon. 
Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much curiofity, was 
fomewhat tran{ported with too much fanafulnefs towards the 
influences of the heavenly motions, and aftrological calcula- 


tions. ` Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
FANCY. n. f. [contraéted from phanta/y, phantafia, Latin; 
Davraciz. } 


1. Imagination ; the power by which the mind forms to itfelf 
images and reprefentations of things, pcrfons, or fcenes of 
being. 

Shakefpeare, fancy’s fweeteft child ! 
In the foul 
Are many leffer faculties, that ferve 
Reafon as chief: among thefe fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful fenfes reprefent, 
She forms imaginations, airy fhapes, 
Which reafon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Paradi/e Loft, b.v. 
Though no evidence affects the fancy fo ftrongly as that of 
fenfe, yet there is other evidence, which gives as full fatif- 
faction and as clear a conviiion to our reafon. Atterbury, 
Love is by fancy led about, 
From hope tu fear, from joy to doubt : 
Whom we now a goddels call, 
Divinity grac’d in every feature, 
Strait’s a deform’d, a perjur’d creature ; 
Love and hate are fancy all. Granville. 
2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the reafon. 
Mens private fancies muft give place to the higher judgment 
of that church which is in authority over them. Hooker. 
A perfon of a full and ample fortune, who was not dif- 
turbed by any fancies in religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 
I have always had a fancy, that learning might be made a 
play and recreation to children. Locke. 
. Tafte; idea; conception of things. 
The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat, and built 
with a pretty fancy. Addijon on Italy, 
4. Image; conception; thought. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 
Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
$- Inclination ; liking; fondnefs. 
Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or ïn the head? 
How begot, how nourifhed ? 
It is engender’d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed, and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. Shake. Merchant of Venice. 
His fancy lay extremely to travelling, L’ Efirange. 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourfelf, 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will; 
Or elfe the law of Athens yields you up 
To death, or to a vow of tingle life. Shakefpeare. 
A refemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy for the fame 
Eufinefs or diverfion, is oftentimes a ground of affeCtion. 
Collier of Friendpip. 


Milten. 


é. Caprice; humour; whim. 
True worth fhall gain me, that it may be faid 
Defert, not fancy, once a woman lede Drydens Ind. Emp. 
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The fultan of Egypt kept a good correfpondence with the 
Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for fear they fhould 
take a fancy to turn the courfe of that river. Arbuthnot. 

7. Frolick; idle {cheme ; vagary. 

One that was juft entring upon a long journey, took up a 

fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. LEftrange. 
8. Something that pleafes or entertains. ; 

The altering of the fcent, colour, or tafte of fruit, by in- 
fufing, mixing, or cutting into the bark or root of the tree, 
herb, or flower, any coloured, aromatical, or medicinal fub- 
ftance, are but fancies: the caufe is, for that thofe things have 
paffed their period, and nourifh not. Bacons Nat. Aifiory. 

London-pride is a pretty fancy, and does well for borders. 

Mortimer’s Huflandry. 
To Fa/ncy. v.n. [from the noun.] To imagine; to believe 
without being able to prove. 

All are not always bound to hate and punifh the true enc- 
mies of religion, much lefs any whom they may fazcy to be 
fo: all are always obliged to love its true friends, and to pray 
for its very enemics. Spratt’s Sermons. 

If our fearch has reached no farther than fimile and me- 
taphor, we rather fancy than know, and are not yet pene- 
trated into the infide and reality of the thing; but content 
ourfelves with what our imaginations furnifh us with. Locke. 

To Fa’ncy. v.a. 
1. To portray in the mind ; to image to himfelf ; to imagine. 
But he whofe noble genius is allow’d, 

Who with ftretch’d pinions foars above the crowd; 

Who mighty thought can clothe with manly drefs, 

He whom I fancy, but can ne’er exprefs. Dryd. Juven. Sat. 

2. To like; to be pleafed with. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, together 
with her perfon and external beauty, fancied her fo ftrongly, 
as, neglecting all princely refpeéts, he took her from her 
hufband. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

It is a little hard that the queen cannot demolifh this town 
in whatever manner fhe pleafeth to fany. Swift. 

Fancymoncer. n./. [from fancy.] One who deals in tricks 
of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalind on their barks; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forfooth, deifying 
the name of Rofalind. If Icould mect that fancymonger, I 
would give him fome good counfel; for he feems to have the 
quotidian of Jove upon him. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Fa’ncysicx. adj. [ fancy and fick.] One whofe imagination - 
is unfound ; one whofe diftemper is in his own mind. 

’Tis not neceffity, but opinion, that makes men miferable ; 
and when we come once to be fancyfick, there’s no cure for 
it. L’Efirange. 

Fane. n. f. [ fane, French; Janum, Latin.] A temple; a place 
confecrated to religion. 
Nor fane, nor capitol, 

The prayers of priefts, nor times of facrifice, 

Embarments all of fury, fhall lift up 

Their rotten privilege. 

Old Calibe, who kept the facred fane 

Of Juno, now fhe feem’d. Dryden's En. b. vii. l. 589. 

Yet fome to fanes repair’d, and humble rites 

Perform’d to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Who with their vot’ries in one ruin fhar`d. Phillips. 
A facred fane in Egypt’s fruitful lands, 
Hewn from the Theban mountain’s rocky womb. Tickell. 


The fields are ravifh’d from th’ induftrious {wains, 

From men their cities, and from gods their fanes. Pope. 

FANFARON. n. f. (French, from the Spanith. Originally in 
Arabick it fignifies one who promifes what he cannot per- 
form. Menage.) 

T. A bully; a heétor. 

2. A blufterer ; a boafter of more than he can perform. 

There are fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as well as in 
feats of arms; and none fo forward to engage in argument or 
difcourfe as thofe that are leaft able to go through with it. LEJ. 

Virgil makes Æneas a bold avower of his own virtues, 
which, in the civility of our poets, is the character of a fan- 
faron or heétor. Dryden on Dramatick Poe/y. 

FANFARONA’DE. n. f. [from fanfaron, French.] A blufter ; 
a tumour of fictitious dignity. 

The bifhcp copied this proceeding from the fanfaronade of 
monfieur Bouffleuis, when the earl of Portland and that ge- 
neral had an interview. Srcrft. 

To FANG. v. a. [fangan, Saxon; vangen, Dutch.] To feize; 
to gripe ; to clutch. 

Deftruction fang mankind ! 
Fanc. n.f. [from the verb ] 
1. The long tufks of a boar or other animal; any thing like em. 

Here fecl we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as the icy fang 

And churlifh chiding of the Winter's wind; 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Evin ’till I fhrink with cold, I fmile and fay 

This is no flattery. Snakefpeare's As you like it. 

Some 


Shatlefpeare’s Timon. 
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Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, which 
we call fangs, ¿r tufks; as boars, pikes, falmons, and dogs, 
though lels Racon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 752. 

Prepar'd to fly, 

The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 

And cut the nerves: the nerves no more fuftain 

The bulk; the bulk, unprop’d, falls headlong on the plain. 

Dryden's Ovid, b. Vill. 
Then charge him clofe, provoke him to the rage 

Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your horfe, 

_ Rivet the panting favage to the ground. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. The nails; the talons. 

3. Any fhoot or other thing by which hold is taken. 

The protuberant fangs of the yuca are to be treated like 
the tuberofes. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Fa'ncep. adj. [from fang.) Furnifhed with fangs or long 
tecth; furnithed with any inftruments of deftruétién, which 
can be exercifed in imitation of fangs. 

My two fchoolfellows, 
Whom I will truft as I will adders fang’d, 
They bear the mandate. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward rufh 

With half the fpeed, nor half fo {wift retreat : 

In chariots, fang’d with feythes, they fcour the field, 

Drive through our wede’d battalions with a whirl, 

And ftrew a dreadful harveft on the plain, Phillips's Briton. 
FA'NGLE. 2. j: [from pengan, Saxon, to attempt. Skinner. ] 

Silly attempt ;, trifling (cheme. It is never ufed, or rarely, 
but in contempt with the epithet mew; as, new fangles, new 
fangiene/s. 

FA'NGLED. adj. [from fangle.} This word feems to fignify 
gaudy ; ridiculoufly thewy ; vainly decorated. This is ftill 
retained in Scotland: as, he’s new fangled, or whimfical, and 
very fond of novelty. 

Quick wits be in defire new fangled, and in purpofe un- 
conftant. Afcham. 

A book! oh, rare one! 

Be not, as in this fangled world, a garment 

Nobler than that it covers. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Fa'NGLEss. adj. [from fang.) Toothlefs; without teeth. 

‘Lhe king hath wafted all his rods 

On late offenders, that he now doth lack 

The very inftruments of chaftifement ; 

So that his pow’r, like toa _fangle/s lion, 

May offer, but not hold. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Fa’ncor. n.f. [ ] A quantity of wares: as raw 

filk, &c. containing from one or two hundred weight three 
quarters. Dia. 

FA'NNEL. m. f. [ fanon, French.] A fort of ornament like a 
fcarf, worn about the lcft arm of a mafs-prieft when he of- 
ficiates. Dia. 

Fa’nner. x. f. [from fan] One that plays a fan. 

I will fend unto Babylon fanuers that fhall fan her. Jerem. 
Fa’nrasien. adj. [from faxtafy ] Filled with fancies or wild 

imaginations. 
As I travell’d hither through the land, 

I found the people ftrangely fantafied. 
Fanra’sM. n. f. [See PHANTASM. ] 
Salk eee b adj. [ fantafiique, Fr. from fantafy.] 

1. Irrational; bred only in the imagination. 

The delight that a man takes from another’s fin, can be 
nothing elle but a fantafical, preternatural complacency, 
arifing from that which he really has no feeling of. South. 

2. Subfifting only in the fancy ; imaginary. 

Prefent feats 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fanta/fical, 

Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, that function 

Is {mother’d in furmife; and nothing is, 

But what is not. Shake[peare’s Macbeth. 

Men are fo pofleficd with their own fancies, that they take 
thein for oracles; and are arrived to fome extraordinary reve- 
Jations of truth, when indced they do but dream dreams, and 
ainufe themielves with the fantaflick ideas of a bufy imagi- 
nation. Decay of Piety. 

3. Unreal; apparent only; having the nature of phantoms 
which only aflume vifibe forms occafionally. 

Are ye janta Pical, or that indecd 

Which outwardly ye fhew ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

4. Capricious; humourous ; unfleady ; irregular. 
Nor happincfs can I, nor mifery fecl, 

From any turn of her funta/lick whecl. Pricr. 
5. Whimlical; fanciful; indulgent to one’s own imagination. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of onc of thefe fanta/- 
tical mind-infectcd peopie, that children and muficians call 
lovers. Sidney. 

TIl knit itup in filken ftrings, 

With twenty odd conceited true lave knots : 

To he furtaflick, may become a youth 

OF greater time than I. Shakef. Two Genticmen of Verona. 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expenfive and fun- 


Shakef. King John. ’ 


FAN 


taflick miflrels 5 to whom he retires from the converfation of 
a dilcrect and affectionate wife. Tatler, 

We are apt to think your medallifis a little fanta/lical in the 
different prices they {et upon their coins, without any regard 
to the metal of which they are compofed. Add -fin. 

FANTA'STICALLY. adj. [from fantafiical. ] 

1. By the power of imagination. 

2. Capricioufly; humouroully ; unfteadily. 
England is fo idly king’d, 

Her fceptre fo fanta/iical’y borne, 

By a vain, giddy, fhallow, humourous youth, 

That fear attends her not. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

3. Whimfically ; in compliance with mere imagination. 
One cannot fo much as fanta/lically chufe, even or odd, he 
thinks not why. Grew’s Cofmol. b. il. ¢. 4- 
A/STICALNESS. , À 
a ape ad fms [from fantaftical.] 
1. Humouroufnefs ; mere compliance with fancy. 
2. Whimficalnefs; unreafonablenefs. 

I dare not affume to myfelf to have put him out of conceit 
with it, by having convinced him of the fantafticalnefs of 
it Tislotjon, Preface. 

a. Caprice; unfteadinefs. s 
FANTASY. n.f. [ fantafie, Fr. phantafia, Latin; Qavracta.) 
1. Fancy; imagination; the power of imagining. See FANCY. 
How now, Horatio ? you tremble and look pale ! 
Is not this fomething mcre than fantafy ? Shakef. Hamlet. 
* I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fanta/y ; 

Which is as thin of fubftance as the air, 

And more unconftant than the wind. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 

He is fuperftitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fanta/y, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
Go you, and where you find a maid, 

That ere fhe fleep hath thrice her prayers faid, 

Rein up the organs of her fanta/y, 

Sleep fhe as found as carelets infancy. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe fpirits of fenfe, in fanta/y’s high court, 

Judge of the forms of objects, ill or well 5 

And fo they fend a good or ill report 

Down to the heart, where all affeStions dwell. Davies. 

By the power of fanta/y we fee colours in a dream, or’a 
mad man fees things before him which are not there. Newton. 

2. Idea; image of the mind. 
And with the fug’ry fweet thereof allure, 

Chafte ladies ears to fanta/ies impure. 

3. Humour; inclination. 
I would with that both you and others would ceafe from 
drawing the Scriptures to your fanta/ies and affections. W hitg. 
Fa‘ntom. n. f. (See PHANTOM. ] 
Fap. adj. Fuddled; drunk. It feems to have been a cant 
word in the time of Shate/peare. 

The gentleman had drunk himfelf out of his five fenfes ; 

and being fap, fir, was, as they fay, cafhiered. Shake/peare. 
FAR. adv. (peon, Saxon; fatt, Erfe. 
1, To great extent in length. 
Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong, 

Left wrathful the far-fhooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. 

2. To a great extent every way. This lefs proper. 
Vaft and great 

Is what I love: the far extended ocean 

To alittle riv’let I prefer. 

With coftly cates fhe ftain’d her frugal board ; 

Then with ill-gotten gold fhe bought a lord: 

Corruption, difcord, luxury combin’d, 

Down funk the far fam’d miftrefs of mankind. 

From the fame lineage {tern Æætes came, 

The far fam’d brother of th’ enchantrefs dame. 

3. To a great diftance progrefiively. 

Be factious for redrefs of all thefe griefs, 

And I will fet this foot of mine as far 

As who goes fartheft. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Is it far you ride? 

— As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

> Twixt this and fupper. Shake/peare's Macbeth, 
Far from that hated face the Trojans fly ; 

All but the fool who fought his deftiny. 

4. Remotely: at a great diftance. ee 

He meant to travel into far countries, until his friends af- 
fe&tion either ceafed or prevailed. á Sidney. 

In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once publifhed, 
it prefently takes effe&t far and wide; all ftates framing them- 
felves thercunto. Hooker, b.i. f. 3: 

And after that long ftrayed here and there, 

Through every field and torreft far and near. Hubb. Tale. 

Far be it from me to juftify the cruelties which were at 
firft ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after. 

Bacon’s Hely War. 

He fent light harfemen into Mefopotamia with a guide, pes 

canfe 


Hubberd’s Tale. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


Mibutbnot. 


Pope. 


Drydens Æn. 
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caule the country was unto him beft known 5 following not 
Sar atter himle!f with all his army. Kn:lles’s Hifi. of the Turks. 
And vet the lights which in my tower do fhine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and fur, 
Look not into this li:tle world of mine. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleft us; unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts, and notions vain. Milt. 
I have been hunting up and down, fur and near, fince your 
unhappy indifpofition, to find out a remedy. ' L Eftrange. 
‘The nations far and near contend in choice, 
And fend the flow’r of war by publick voice. 
The painted lizard and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. Dryden's Virg. Geor. 
But from the reading of my book and me, 
Be fur, ye foes of virtuous poetry ! 
Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, , 
Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged fhoe. — Dryden's Perf. 
Far off you view’d them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoft branch. | Dryden. 
Thefe words are fo far from eftablifhing any d¿minion, 
that we find the quite contrary. Locke. 
Till on the Po his blafted corps was hurl’d, 
Far from his country, in the weltern world. Addi/on’s Ovid. 
5. To a diftance. 
As far as the Eaft is from the Weft, fo far hath he removed 
our tranfgreffions from him. icii 02. 
Neither did thofe that werc fent, and travelled far off, un- 
dertake fo dificult enterprizes without a conductor. Raleigh. 
But all in vain! which when he faw, he ccas’d 
Contending, and remov’d his tents fur off. Milt. Par. Loft. 
I had always a curiofity to look back into the fources of 
things, and view in my mind, fo far as I was able, the be- 
ginning and progrefs of a rifing world. Bur». Th. of the World, 
A lion’s hide around his loins he wore ; 
The well-poiz’d javelin F E field iS bore, 
’d to blood; the far deftroying dart, 
ae the beft Be Po an undaunted heart. ddifon’s Ovid. 


. In a great part. le 
F When iy were by Jebus the day was far fpent. Judg. 
7. Ina great proportion ; by many degrees. os 

Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above 
rubies. ; Prov. xxxi. 10. 
Such a communication paffeth far better through the water 
than air. Bacon’s Natural Hi/ftory, N°. 134. 
Thofe countries have far greater rivers, and far higher 
mountains to pour down waters, than any part of the old 


Davies. 


————— 


Dryden. 
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world. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The face of war, 
Jn ancient times, doth differ far 
From what our fiery battles are. Waller. 


Of negatives we have far the leaft certainty, and they are 

= ufually hardeft, and many times impoffible to be proved. Tilat, 

Latin is a more fuccinét language than either the Italian, 

Spanifh, French, or even than the Englith, which, by reafon 
of its monofyllables, is far the moft compendjous of them. 


Dryden. 
Befides, he’s lovely far above the reft, 
With you immortal, and with beauty bleft. Pope. 
Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; - 
Far other journey firft demands thy care. Pope's Od: ffey. 


8. To a great height ; magnificently. This is perhaps only in 
k e. 
meee I do not think 


So fair an outward, and fuch ftuff within, 
Endows a man but him. 
You fpeak him far. : 3 
|. Hee extend him, fir. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 
_ To a certain point; to a certain degree. ; 
The e of the fervice of God, fo far forth as it 
~ hath in it any thing more than the law of reafon doth teach, 
may not be invented of men, as it is amongft the heathen ; 
but muft be reccived from God himfelf. Hooker, b.i. 
Anfwer them 
How far forth you do like thcir articles. Shakef. Henry IV. 
| Not to refolve, is to refolve ; and many times it breeds as 
many neceffities, and engageth as far in fome other a as 
folve. acin. 
7 rachis I need not many words to declare how far it is 
‘from being fo much as any part of repentance. Hammond. 
x My difcourfe is fo far from being equivalent to the pofition 
he em that it is a perfect contradiCtion to It. | Tillotfon. 
he cuftom of thele tongues fomnetimes fo far prince? 
the expreffions, that in thefe epiftles one may obferve the 
force i ie Hebrew conjuzations. Locke on St. Paul's Epiftles. 
10. It is uled often in compofition: as farfhooting, pare t 
Far-te'rcu. n. f. [far and feteh.] A dcep ftratagem. A ludi- 
crous word. 
Hut jefuits have deeper reaches, 
In all their politick /arfetches 5 Py 
Ant from caeir optick prieft, Kirctyétus, 
Found cus this myftick way to Jeer Us. 


i 


Hudibrasy p. iii. 
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FAR-FE'TCHED. ad. [ far and fetch.] 
1. Brought from places remote. 
Of thefe things others quickly will difpofe, 
Whofe pains have earn’d the farfetch'd {poil. Milt. Pa. Ll. 
By his command we boldly crofs’d the line, 
And bravely fought where fouthern ftars arife : 
We trac’d the farfetch'd gold unto the mine, 
And that which brib’d our fathers made our prize. Drfden. 
2. Studioufly fought; elaborately itrained; not eafily or natural- 
ly introduced. 
York, with all his farfetch'd policy. Shatef. Henry VI. 
For farfetch'd rhymes make puzzled angels ftrain, 

And in low profe dull Lucifer complain. Smith. 

Under this head we may rank thofe words, which fignify 
different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable furfetched analo- 
gy» or diftant refemblance, that fancy has introduced between 
one thing and another; as when we fay, the meat is green 
when it is half roafted. atts s Logick. 

FAR-PIE'RCING. adj. [ fer and pierce.] Striking, or penetrating 
a great way. 
Atlas, her fire, to whofe fartiercing eye 

The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 

Th’ eternal columns which on earth he rears, 

End in the ftarry vault, and prop the fpheres. Popes Odv/f. 

FAR-SHOO'TING. adj. [ far and shoot. ] Shooting to a great 
diftance. 
Then loud he call’d Æneas thrice by name; 

The loud repeated voice to glad Æneas came ; 

Great Jove, he faid, and the far/hooting god, 

Infpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. Dryd: Zn. 

Far. adj. 
1. Diftant; remote. 
But we muft beg our bread in climes unknown, 

Beneath the fcorching or the freezing zone ; 

And fome to far Oaxis thall be fold, 

Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Drydens Virgil. 

2. It was formerly ufed not only as an adverb but an adjective, 
with off, 
t hefe things feem {mall and undiftinguifhable, 

Like far off mountains turned into clouds. —_ Shake/peare. 

If we may behold in any creature any one fpark of that 
eternal fire, or any far off dawning of God’s glorious bright- 
nefs, the fame in the beauty, motion, and virtue of this light 
may be perceived. Raleigh s Hiftory of the World. 

3. From Far. In this fenfe is ufed elliptically for a far or re- 
mote place. 

The Lord fhall bring a nation againft thee from far, from 
the end of the earth. Deutr. xxvii. 49. 

4. Remoter of the two; in horfemanfhip, the right fide of the 
horfe, which the rider turns from him when he mounts. 
No true Egyptian ever knew in horfes 
The far fide from the near. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 
Far. n.f. [contracted from farrow.] The offspring of a fow ; 
young pigs. 
Sows, ready to farrow this time of the year, 

Are for to be made of and counted full dear ; 

For now is the lofs of the far of the fow 

More great than the lofs of two calves of the cow. Tuff. 

To FARCE. v.a. [ farcio, Latin; farcir, French.] 
1. To ftuff; to fill with mingled ingredients. 

Wreftling is a paftime which either the Cornifhmen de- 
rived from Corineus, their firft pretended founder, or at leaft 
it miniftred fome ftuff to the farcing of that fable. 

2. To extend; to {well out. 
Tis not the balm, the fceptre and the ball, 

The {word, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The entertifiu’d robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running ’fote the king. Shakef. Henry V. 

Farce. n. j. [from the verb; or from farcer, French, to 
mock.] A dramatick reprefentation written without tegu- 
larity, and ftuffed with wild and ludicrous conceits. 

There is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, which is 
out of nature ; for a farce is that in poetry which grotefque 
is in a picture: the perfons and actions of a farce are all un- 
natural, and the manners falfe; that is, inconfiftent with the 
characters of mankind: grotefque painting is the juft refem- 
blance of this. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

What fhould be great, you turn to farce. Prior. 

They object againft it as a farce, becaufe the irregularity of 
the plot fhould anfwer to the extravagance of the characters, 
which they fay this piece wants, and therefore is no farce. Gay. 

Fa’rcicar. adj. [from farce.] Belonging to a farce ; appro- 
priated to a farce. 

They deny the charaéters to be farcical, becaufe they are 
actually in nature. Gay's Preface to the What d’ye Call it, 

Fa’rcy. n.f. [ farcina, Italian; farcin, French.) The leprofy 
of horfes. It is probably curable by antimony. 

Fa'rDeEL. n. f. [ fardeilo, Italian; fardeau, Fr.) A bundle; 
a little pack. j 

Let us to the king: there is that in this fardel will make. 
him fcratch his beard. Shake/peare’s Winters Tale. 
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Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and fweat under a weary life? Shalefp. Hamlet. 
To FARE. v.n. [ -apan, Saxon; varen, Dutch. ] 
1. Logo; to pafs; to travel. 
At latt, refolving forward ftill to fare, 
Until the blufPring ftorm is overblown. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
His {pirits pure were fubjeét to our fight, 
Like to a man in fhew and fhape he fared. 
So on he ares, and to the border conies 
Of Eden. ` Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iv. l. 131. 
Sadly they far'd along the fea-beat fhore ; 
Still heav’d their hearts. 
2. Tobe in any ftate good or bad. 
So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. Fairy Quecn. 
A ftubborn heart fhall fare evil at the laft.  Eccluf. iii. 26. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
Prefents that beauty, which the dazzling light 


Fairfax. 


Pope. 


Of royal fplendor. Waller. 
So in this throng bright Sachariffa far'd, 

Opprefs’ by thofe who ftrove to be her guard : 

As {hips, though never fo obfequious, fall “ 

Foul in a tempeft on their admiral. Waller. 


So fares the ftag among th’ enraged hounds ; 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. Deni. 
But as a barque, that in foul weather, 

Tofs’d by two adverfe winds together, 

Is bruis’d and beaten to and fro, 

And knows not which to turn him to; 

So far’d the knight between two foes, 

And knew not which of them t oppofe. Hudibras, p.i. 

If you do as I do, you may fare as I fare. L Efirange. 

‘Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 

Amid’ft the crowd. Drydens Æn. 

Englifh minifters never fare fo well as in a time of war 
with a foreign power, which diverts the private feuds and ani- 
mofities of the nation, and turns their cfforts upon the com- 
mon enemy. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 49. 

Some give out there is no danger at all; others are com- 
forted that it will be a common calamity, and they fhall fare 
no worfe than their neighbours. Swift. 

3. To proceed in any train of confequences good or bad. 

Thus it farcth when too much defire of contradiction 
caufeth our fpecches rather to pafs by number than to ftay for 
weight. Hooker, b. ii. f. 5. 

So fares it when with truth falfehood contends. Milton, 
4. To happen to any one well or ill. With it preceding in an 
imperfonal form. 

When the hand finds itfclf well warmed and covered, let it 
refufe the trouble of feeding’the mouth, or guarding the head, 
till the body be ftarved or killed, and then we fhall fee how it 
will fare with the hand. South’s Sermons. 

5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained with food. 

The rich man fared fumptuoufly every day. Luke. 

Yeaft your ears with the mufick awhile, if they wiil fare fo 
harfhly as on the trumpet’s found. Shake/peare’s Timon. 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times of extre- 
mity, they have defcended fo low as dogs; but Galen deli- 
vereth, that, young, fat, and gelded, they were the food of 
many nations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

Fare. n.f. [from the verh.] 
1. Price‘of paflage in a vehicle by land or by water. 
of that which is paid for the perfon, not the goods. 

He found a fhip going to Tarfifh ; fo he paid the fare there- 
of, and went down into it to go with them unto Tarfith. Fon. 

He paflage begs with unregarded pray’r, 
And wants two farthings to difcharge his fare. Dryd. Juv. 
2. Food prepared for the table; provifions. 
But come, fo well refrcfh’d, now let us play, 
As meet is, after fuch delicious fare. Miiton’s Paradife Loft. 
But when the weftern winds with vital pow’r 

Call forth the tender grafs and budding flow’r, 

Then, at the laft, produce in open air 

Both fiocks, and fend them to their Summer’s fare. Dryden, 

This is what nature’s want may well fuffice ; 
He that would more is covetous, not wife: 

But fince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare, 

This much I will indulge thee for thy cafe, 

And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe. Dryd. Fuv. 

Upon his rifing up he ordered the peafant to fet before him 
whatever food he had in his houfe: the peafant brought out a 
great deal of coarfe fare, of which the empcror eat very 
heartily. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 99. 

Farewe’.t. adv. [ This word is originally the imperative of 
the verb fare weil, or fure you well, fis fe'tx, abi in bonam 
rem; or bene fit tibi; but in time ufc familiarifed it to an ad- 
verb, and it is ufed both by thofe who go and thofe who are 
left. } 

te The parting compliment; adieu. 

But farewell, king; fith thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and banifhment is here. Shak. K. Lear. 


Ufed only 


ASR 


Farewell, mater Silence : T will not ufe many words with 
you; fare you well, gentlemen, both. Shakelp. Henry IV. 
Whether we fhall meet again, I know not, 
Therefore our everlafting farewell take ; 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cafius. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you; defend your re- 
putation, or bid farewrl! to your good life for ever. Shake/p. 
An iron fluinter fhuts my fwimming eyes ; 
And now farcwe l, involv’d in fhades of night, 
For ever | am ravifh’d from thy fight. Drydens Virg. Geo. 
Farewel, favs he; the parting found fearce fell 
From his faint lips, but the replied farewell. 


O queen, furcwell! be ftill poffeft 


Dryden. 


Of dear remembrance, bleffing ftill and bleft! Pate’s Odyf-- 


2. It is fometimes ufed only as an expreffion of feparation with- 
out kindnefs. 
Farewell the ycar which threaten’d fo 


The faireft light the world can fhow. Waller. 
Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long farewell to love | gave; 
Refolv’d my country and my friends 

All that remain’d of me fhould have. Walle. 


FAREWE’LL. x. f. 
1. Leave; a& of departure. 
See how the morning opes her gulden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious fun. Shake; Hen. VI. 
If chance the radiant fun, with farewell {wect, 

Fxtend his cv’ning beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Atteft their joy, that hill and valley ring. Wilt. Par, Loj?. 

As in this grove I took my laft farewell, 

As on this very fpot o! c:rth I fell. 

Before I take my farewell of this fubject, I thall advife the 
author for the future to fpeak his meaning more plainly. Addif. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjective; leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writcrs, who have taken their leave of 
the publick in farewell papers, will not give over fo, but in- 
tend to appear again ; though perhaps under another form, and 
with a different title. Spefator, N°. 445- 

Farina‘ceous. adj. [from farina, Latin.] Mealy ; tafting 
like meal or flower of corn. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom for mankind, 
is taken from the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmi- 
ferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, 
panick, and millet. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

FARM. n.f. [ ferme, French; reorm, provifion, Saxon. ] 

I. Ground let to a tenant; ground cultivated by another man 
upon condition of paying part of the profit to the owner or 
landlord. 

Touching their particular complaint for reducing lands and 
farms to their ancient rents, it could not be done without a 
parliament. fiayward. 

2. The flate of lands Jet out to the culture of tenants. 

The lords of land in Ireland do not ufe to fet out theirland 
in farm, for term of years, to their tgnants; but only from 
year to year, and fome during pleafure. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

To Farm. v.a. [from the noun. } ` 

1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 

Weare enforc'd to farm our royal realm, 

The revenue wherecf Mall furnifh us 

For our affairs in hand. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the bankers Teant twenty fhillings for thirty, 
which the earl of Cornwall jar med of the king. Camden’s Rem. 

3. To cultivate land. 

FA'RMER. n.f. [firmier, French; or from farm.] 

1. One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou hatt feen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar, and the 
creature run from the cur: there thou might’{t behold the 
great image of authority; a dog’s obey’d in cffice. Shake/p. 

2. One who cultivates ground, whether’ his own or another's. 

Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer than the ftock- 
ing of his Jand with cattle that are larger than it will bear. 

Mor timer’s Fufbandry. 

Fa‘amost. n.f. [fuperlative of far.] Moft diftant; re- 
motett. 

A fpacious cave, within its farmof? part, 

Was hew’d and fafhion’d by laborious art, 

Through the hill’s hollow fides. Drydens Ain. b. vi. 

Fa’rness. n.f. [from far.] Diftance; remotene(s. 

Their nearnefs on all quarters to the enemy, and their far- 
nefs from timely fuccour by their friends, have forced the com- 
manders to call forth the uttermoft number of able hands to 
fight. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwall. 

FaRRA‘Ginous. adj. [ from furrago, Latin.) Formed of dif- 
ferent matcrials. 

Being a confufion of knaves and fools, and a farra- 
gineus concurrence of all conditions, tempers, fexes and ages, 
it is but natural if thcir determinations be monttrous, and 
many ways inconfiftent with truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

FARRAGO. n.f. [ Latin. ] A mafs formed confufedly of 
feveral ingredients; a medley. 
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FARR ER. n. f. [ ferrier, French; ferrarius, Latin. ] 
1. A fhocr of horfes, 

But the utmoft exaĝncfs in thefe particulars belong to far- 
ries, faddlers, fmiths, and other tradefmen. 

2. One who profefies the medicine of horfes. 
If you are a piece of a fa'ricr, as every good proom ought 
to be, get fuck, brandy, or ftrong-beer to rub your hortes. 
Swifts Dircédions to the Groom. 
To FAa'RRIER. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘lo pradiife phyfick 
or chirurgery on horfes. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cowlecchina, yet many of them are very ignorant. Mort. 

Fa’zrow. z. f. [ peaph, Saxon.) A little pig. 
Pour in fow’s blood that hath Jitter’d 

[fer nine farrsw. S'akefcare’s Macbeth. 
ToFa’rnow. v.a. Fo bring pigs. It is ufed only of fwine. 

Sows ready to farrw this time of the year, 

Are for to be made of. Tuff. Bush. 

The fwine, although multiparous, yet being bifulcous, and 

only claven-hoofed, is farrowed with open eyes, as other bi- 

fulcous animals. Brown, 
Ewn her, who did her numercus offspring boaft, 

As fair and fruitful as the fow that carry'd 

The thirty pigs, at one large litter farrzw’d. Dryd. Juven. 
FART. 2 / [| yenz, Saxon.) Wind from behind. 

Love is the fart 
Of every heart; 

It pains aman when "tis kept clofe ; i 

And others doth oftcnd, when ’tis let loofe. Suckiing. 
To FART. v. a. [from the noun.] To break wind behind. 

As when we a gun difcharge, 

Aithough the bore be ne’er fo large, 

3efore the fame from muzzle burtt, 

Juft at the breech it flafhes firtt ; 

So from my lord his pafhon broke, 

Re farted firft, and then he fpoke. Swift. 
Fa’rrHer. adv. [This word is now generally confidered as 
` the comparative degree of far; but by no analoger can far 

make farther or farthcf : it is therefore probable, that the an- 

cient orthography was nearer the truc, and that we ought to 
write further and furthest, from forth, firther, fortheft, pon- 

Sor, pusen, Saxon; the o and v, by refemblance of found, 

being ħrit confounded in fpeech, and afterwards in books.] 

At a greater diftance; to a greater diftance; more remotely ; 

beyond ; moreover. 

To make a perfet judgment of good pictures, when com- 

pared with one another, befides rules, there is farther required 

a long converfation with the beft pieces. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

They contented themfelves with the opinions, fafhions and 

things of their country, without looking any farther. Locke. 
FARTHER. ad). [fuppofed from far, more, probably from forth. ] 
s. More remote. 

Let me add a farther truth, that without thofe ties of gra- 

titude, Ihave a moft particular inclination to honour you. 

A Dryden's Juven. Dedication. 
2. Longer ; tending to greater diftance, 

Before our farther way the fates allow, 

Here muft we fix on high the golden bough. Dryden's En. 

Fa/RTHERANCE. n.f. {more properly furtherance, from fur- 
ther.| Encouragement; promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, and of all 
the fartheraxce that I have obtained.  Afeham’s Schoolinajier. 

FARTHERMO'RE. adu. [more properly furthermore.] Befides ; 
over and above; likewifle. 

Fartiermcre the leaves, body and boughs of this tree, by 
fo much excced all other plants, as the greateft men of power 
and worldly ability furpafs the meaneft. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

To FARTHER. v.a. [more proper Zo further.] ‘To promote; 
to facilitate ; to advance. 

If he had jfarthered or hindered the taking of the town, 

Drydens Dedicat. to the Æn, 
FARTHEST. adv. [more properly jurthe/?. See FARTHER.] 
t. At the greatelt diftance. 
2. To the greateft diftance. 
Fa‘rtnesr. adj. Mott diftant; remotett. 
i Yet it mutt be withal confidergd, that the greateft part of 
the world are they which be farthe/ from perfection. Hooker. 
Fa’ngruinc. n. j. [peonóling, Saxon, from peopen, four, that 
is, the fourth part of a penny. ] 
© 4. The fourth of a penny; the {malleft Englith coin. 
A farsbing is the leaft denomination or fraction of money 
uled in England. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 
Elfe all thofe things we toil fo hard in, 
Would not avail one fingle farthing. 
z. Copper moncy. s 
The parith find, ’tis truc; but our church-wardens 
Feed on thc filver, and give us the farthings. Gay. 
You are nat obliged to take money not of gold or filver ; 
not the halfpence or farthings of England. _ Swf. 
3. It is ufed fomctimes in a fenfe hyperbolical: as, it is not 
worth a farthing ; or proverbial. 
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His fon builds on, and never is content, | 
Till the laft farthing is in Aru&ure fpent Drycen’s Juven: 
FA'RTHINGALE. n. f. | This word has much exercifed the cty- 
mology of Skinner, who at lalt fecms to determine that it is 
derived from vesty garde: if he had confidered what vert fig- 
nifies in Dutch, he might have found out the true fenfe.] A 
hoop; circles of whalebone ufed to {pread the petticoat to a 
wide circumference. 
With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fartlingales, and things. Shake/p. 


‘Tell me, 
What compals will you wear your farthingale? — Shale/p. 
Hudibras, p.i. cant. 1. 


Arthur wore in hall $ 
Round table, like a farthingal. 
Some will ave it that it portends the downfal of the French 
king; and obferve, that the farthingale appeared in England 


a little before the ruin of the Spanifh monarchy. Add:fon. 
She feems a medley of all ages, 
With a huge farthingale to {well her fuftian ftuff, l 
A new commode, a topknot, and a ruff. Swift. 


FA'’'RTHINGSWORTH. n. f. [ farthing and worgh.] As much as 
is fold for a farthing. 

‘They are thy cuftomers ; I hardly ever fell them a farthings- 
worth of any thing. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of ‘Fihn Bull. 

FASCES. n.f. [Latin.] Rods ancicntly carried before the con- 
fuls as a mark of their authority. 
The duke beheld, like Scipio, with difdain, 

That Carthage, which he ruin’d, rife once more ; 

And fhook-aloft the fafces of the main, 

To fright thofe flaves with what they felt before. 
FASCIA. n.f. [Latin.] A fillet; a bandage. 
Fa’sc1aTED. adj. [from fa/ia.] Bound with filiets; tied with 

a bandage. Lia. 
Fascia’Tion. n. f. [from fafcia.] Bandage; the act or man- 
ner of binding difeafed parts. i 

Three efpecial forts Qf fa/ciation, or rowling, have the wor- 

thies of our profeffion commended to pofterity. Wifeman. 
To FA/SCINATE. w.a. [fajcino, Latin.] To bewitch; to 
enchant; to influence in fome wicked and fzcret manner. 

There be nonc of the affections which have been noted to 
Safcinate or bewiich, but love and envy. Bacon, Effay 9. 

Such a fafcinating fin this is, as allows men no liberty of 
confideration. Decay of Piety, 

Fasctna’Ti0n. n.f. [from fa/cinate.] The power or act of 
bewitching; enchantment; unfeen inexplicable influence. 

He had fuch a crafty and bewitching fafhion, both to move 
pity and to induce belief, as was like a kind of fa/cination and 
enchantment to thofe that faw him or heard him. Bacon. 

The Turks hang old rags, or fuch like ugly things, upon 
their faireft horfes, and other goodly creatures, to fecure them 
againft fa/cination. Waker, 

-There is,2 certain bewitchery or fafcinaties in words, 
which makes thein operate with a force beyond whit we can 
naturally give an account of. Sa: h's Serinons. 

FASCINE, n.f. (French.] A faggot Military cant. 

The black prince pafled many a river without the help of 
pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as fucccfsfully as the 
generals of our times do with fafcines. Jddifons Sicfator. 

Fa’scinous. adj. [ fafcinum, Latin.] Caufed or aéting by 
witchcraft, or enchantment. 

] thall not difcufs the poffibility of fafcinsus difeafes, farther 
than refer to experiment. Harvey on Confumstions. 

FA‘SHION. n. f. [ façon, French ; facies, Latin. ] 
1. Form; make; {tate of any thing with regard to its outward 
appearance. 

They pretend themfelves grieved at our folemnities in ereét- 
ing churches, at their form and fa/bion, at the ftatelinefs of 
them and coftlinefs, and at the opinion which we have of 
them. Hooker, b. v. f 17. 

The fa/hion of his countenance was altered. Luke ix. 29. 

Stand thefe poor people’s friend. 

—I will, 

Or let me lofe the fa/bion of a man: 
z. The make or cut of cloaths 

[ll be at charges for a looking-glafs, 

And entertain a {core or two of taylors, 

To ftudy fafbions to adorn my body. — Shatef. Richard WI. 

You, fir, l entertain for one of my hundred; only, I do 
not like the fa/bion of your garments. Shakefp. King Lear, 

3. Manner; fort; way. 
For that I love your daughter 

In fuch a righteous faʻhion as I do, 

Perforce againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I muĝ advance. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Pluck Cafca by the fleeve, 

And he will, after his four fa/hion, tell you 

What hath procceded. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

The commiffioners cither pulled down or defaccd all images 
in churches; and that in fuch unfeafonable and unfcafoned 
Salbion, as if it had been done in hoftility againft them. Hayw. 

4. Cuftom opcrating upon drefs, or any domeftick ornaments. 
Here’s 
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Here’s the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoft carat, 
The finenefs of the gold, the chargcful fa/hion, Shake/peare. 
5. Cuftom; general practice. 

Zelmane again, with great admiration, begun to fpeak of 
him; afking whether it were the fa/bion or no, in Arcadia, 
that fhepherds fhould perform fuch valorous enterprizes. Sidn. 

Though the truth of this hath been univerfally acknow- 
ledged, yet becaufe the fa/hion of the age is to call every thing 
into queftion; it will be requifite to fatisfy mens reafon about 
it. Tillotfon, Sermon 3. 

Why truly, wife, it was not eafily reconciled to the com- 
mon method ; but then it was the fa/hion to do fuch things. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
6. Manner imitated from another ; way eftablifhed by precedent. 
Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the fa/hion on, 
And wear it in my heart. 
7. General approbation ; mode. 

A young gentleman accommodates himfelf to the innocent 
diverfions in fa/hion. : Locke. 

His panegyricks were beftowed only on fuch perfons as he 
had familiarly known, and only at fuch times as others ceafe 
to praife, when out of power, or out of fa/bion. Pope. 

8. Rank; condition above the vulgar. It is ufed in a fenfe 
below that of quality. 

It is ftrange that men of fa/hion, and gentlemen, fhould fo 
grofly belie their own knowledge. Raleigh. 

9. Any thing worn. $ 
Now, by this maiden bloffom in my hand; 
I fcorn thee, and thy fa/hion, peevith boy. Shak. Hen. VI, 
10. The farcy; a diftemper in horfes; the horfes leprofy. A 
barbarous word. 

His horfe is poficft with the glanders, infected with the 
fafbions, and full of windgalls. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

To Fa’suicn. v. a. [ façonner, French, from the noun. } 
1* To form; to mould; to figure. 
He loves me well, and I have giv’n him reafons ; 

Send him but hither, and I'll fa/bion him. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 

Did not he that made me in the womb, make him? And 
did not one fa/hion us in the womb? Fob xxxi. 15. 

The graves of the rebellious generations were already 
fafbioned in the clouds, which foon after fhould {wallow up all 
living creatures. Raleigh s Hiftory of the World, 

"The rib he form’d, and fa/bion'd with his hands : 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Man like, but different fex. Adilton’s Paradife Lof, b. viii. 

Inability will every one find in himfelf, who fhall go about 
to fa/bin in his underftanding any fimple idea, not received by 
his fenfes from external objects, or by reflection from the ope- 
rations of his mind about them. Locke. 

How could this noble fabrick be defign’d, 

And fafbion'd, by a maker brute and blind? 

Could it of art fuch miracles invent ? 

And raife a beauteous world of fuch extent ? Blackin. Creat. 

_ A different toil another forge employs, 

Here the loud hammer fa/hions female toys ; 

Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 

Firft to thefe little artifts ow’d its frame. 

2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate. 

Laws ought to be fa/bioned unto the manners and conditions 
of the people to whom they are meant, and not to be im- 
pofed upon them according to the fimple rule of right. Spen/er. 

Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can fafhion 

Y ourfelves thereto, according to occafion. 

Nature, as it grows again tow’rds earth, 
Is fafhion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. -Shakef: Timon. 
This cardinal, 

Though from an humble ftock undoubtedly, 

Was fa/fhion’d to much honour from his cradle. $4. H. VIII. 
. To cait into external appearance. 

It better fits my blcod to be difdained of all, than to fa/bion 
a carriage to rob love from any. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing. 

4. To make according to the rule prefcribed by cuftom. 

The value of the labour employed about one parcel of filver 
more than another, makes a difference in their price; and 
thus fa/biened plate fells for more than its weight. Locke. 

Fa’/sHIONABLE. adj. [from fa/hion. } 
1. Approved by cuftom 5 eftablifhed by cuftom; modifh. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gallantry of 
your principles, will invite gentlemen to the ufeful and en- 
nobling ftudy of nature, and make philofophy fa/hionable. Glan. 

Examine how the fa/bionable practice of the world can be 
reconciled to this important doétrine of our religion. Rogers. 

’Tis prevailing example that hath now made it fa/hion- 
able. Bentley, 

2. Made according to the mode. 
Rich, fa/bionable robes her perfon deck ; 
Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. Dryd. Ovid. 
3. Obfervant of the mode. 
Timc is like a fa/bionable hoft, 
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That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand; 

But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer : welcome ever fmiles, 

And farewell goes out fighing. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below nobility. 
Fa‘sHIONABLENESS. n. f. [ from fafhionable.} Modifh ele- 

gance; fuch appearance as is according to the prefent cuftom. 

Why fhould they not continue to value themfelves for this 
outfide fa/hionablene/s of the taylor or tirewoman’s making, 
when their parents have fo early inftruéted them to do 
fo? Leche. 

Fa‘sHIONABLY. adv. [from fa/hionable.] In a manner con- 
formable to cuftom; with modifh elegance. 

He muft at length die dully of old age at home, when here 
he might fo fa/hionably and genteelly have been duelled or fuxed 
into another world. Souths Sermons. 

FA'SHIONIST. n f. [from fafhion.] A follower of the mode; 
a fop; a coxcomb. Diaa 
To FAST. v.n. [ falan, Gothick ; pæpzran, Saxon. 
1. To abftain ee ra ] 
Our love is not fo great, Hortenfio, 

But we may blow our nails together, 

And faf it fairly out. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

I had rather fa/t from all four days than drink fo much in 
one. Shak/peare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

We have fome mcats, and breads, and drinks, which taken 
by men enable them to fajt long after. Bacons New Atlanti.. 

2. To mortify the body by religious abftinence. 

When thou fa/te//, anoint thy head and wafh thy face, that 

thou appear not unto nicn to fafi. Adat, vi. 
Laft night the very god fhew’d me a vifion: 
I fajl, and pray’d for their intelligence. Shake/. Cymbetine. 
Fast. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
r. Abftinence from focd. 
A thoufand men have broke their fa/?s to-day, 
That ne’er fhall dine, unlefs thou yield the crown. Shakef. 
Where will this end? Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d, 

Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 

Nor tafted, nor had appetite; that fa/t 

To virtue | impute not, or count part 

Of what I fuffer here. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore-fathers, who 
broke their fa/?s with herbs and roots; and when they were 
permitted flefh, eat it only drefled with hunger and fire. Taylor. 

She’s gone unkindly, and refus’d to caft 

One glance to feed me for fo long a fa/?. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
2. Religious mortification by abftinence; religious humiliation. 

We humble ourfelves before God this day, not merely by 
the outward folemnities of a fa/?, but by afficting our {cals as 
well as bodies for our fins. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Nor pray’rs nor fafls its ftubborn pulfe reftrain ; 

Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. Pote. 
Fast. adj. [ eye, Saxon. } 5 
1. Firm; immoveable. 

He by his ftrength fetteth fa mountains. 

Laft, the fire and his three fons, 

With their four wives ; andGod made faf the door. Aii/t. 

Be fure to find, 

What I foretold thee, many a hard affay 

Of dangers and adverfities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s fceptre get fa? hold. Milt. Par. Reg. 
2. Strong ; impregnable. 

England, by report of the chronicles, was infefted with 
robbers and outlaws; which, lurking in woods and fa/? places, 
ues often to break forth to rob and fpoil. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

3. xed. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in and force of the horfemen, 
was driven into a marfh; where, after that he, being fore 
wounded, and almoft fa/? in the deep mud, had done the ut- 
termoft of that his laft endeavour, he yielded himfelf. Knolles. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that’s faf? to a fhip, 
looks as if he refolved to draw the fhip to him. Tempe. 

4: Deep; found. a 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take paper, fold it, feal 
it, and again return to bed; yet all this while in a moft faf 
fleep. — Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

5. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in defire new-fangled ; in purpofe, uncon- 
ftant; light to promife any thing, ready to forget every thing, 
both benefit and injury; and thereby neither fa/ to friend, 
nor fearful to foe. Afcham’s Schoolmafler, 

6. [from fef, Welth, quick ] Speedy; quick ; fwift. 
This work gocth /a/? on, and profpcreth in their hands. 
Ezra v. viii. 
Skill comes fo flow, and life fo faf? doth fly, 

We learn fo little, and forget fo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up faf? to be aman, and is of a {weet 
and excellent difpofition: it would be a ftain upon you if you 
fhould miflead, or fuffer him to be mifled. Bacon to Villers. 

7 a and Infe. Uncertain; variable; inconftant; de- 
ceitiul, 
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A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now hidden by 
the hair, did, as it were, play ut fajl and lift each with other, 
giving and receiving richnels, 

‘f the perceived by his outward chear, 

‘That any would his love by talk bewray, 

Sometimes fhe heard him, fometimes ftopt her car, 

And play'd fft and logje the live-long day. Fairfax, b. v. 

s The folly ana wickednefs of men, that think tò play faft 
and loofe with God Almighty ! L’Esirange. 

It they cohered, yet by the next confi with other atoms 
they might be feparated again; and fo on in an eternal viciili- 
tude of /aff and io fè, without ever conluciating into the huge 
condenfe bodies ot planets. 

Fasr. adv. 

© 4. Firmly; immoveably, 

Bind the bey, which you fhall find with me, 

Faf? w the chair. Shake/peare’s King Fobn. 

This love of theirs myfelf have often leen, 

Haply when they have judg’d me fa/? afleep. 

2. Clotety ; nearly. 

Barbarofla lett fourteen galleys in the lake; but the tack- 
lings, fails, oars, and ordnance he had laid up in the caftle 
fu by. Knziles’s briflory of the Turks. 

Siloa’s brook, that fiow'd 

Faft by the oracle of God. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 
Let purling ftreams be in her fancy feen, 

And flowry meads, and vales of chearful green ; 

And in the midit of deathlefs groves 
Soft fishing wifhes lie, 
And {miling hopes juft by, 

And juft beyond ’em ever-laughing loves. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

Faji by the throne obfequious fame relides, 

And wealth inceflant rolls her golden tides. Pope's Ody/fey. 

Well known to me the palace you inquire ; 

For fujt befide it dwells my honour'd fire. Pope's Odyfey. 

Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And fui befide him once-fear’d Edward fleeps. 

3. Swiftly; nimbly. 

I would give a thoufand pound I could run as fa/? as thou 
can’ft. Shakce/peare’s Henry IV. p.i. 

There ftreams a {pring of blood fo fa/?, 
From thofe deep wounds, as all embru’d the face. Daniel. 
v The heavieft mufe the fwifteft courfe has gone, 

As clocks run fa/te/f? when moft lead is on. Pope. 

You are to look upon me as one going faf? out of the 
world. Swift to Pope. 

4. Frequently. 

Being tried only with a promife, he gave full credit to that 
promife, and ftill gave evidence of his fidelity as fa/? as occa- 

“dions were offered. Hammond's Pra&. Catech, 

To Fa'sten. v.a. [from faf.] 

1. [o make faft ; to make firm ; to fix immoveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and covering moft 

of that fide, had no fajfexing on the left fide. Sidney. 

Mofes reared up the tabernacle, and fivtened his fockets. Ex. 
«By chance a fhip was fa/ien’d to the fhorc, 

Which trom old Clufium king Ofinius bore. ‘Dryden's Æn. 

2. To hold together ; to cement ; to link. 

She had all magnetick force alone, 

To draw and fa/fen fundred parts in one. Donne. 

In the fea-coaft of India there is no iron, which flies not 
like a bird unto théfe mountains, and therefore thcir fhips arc 
foftened with wood. Lrown’s Vulgar £rrcurs; bit. c. 8. 

3. lo affix; to conioin. 

The words Whig and Tory have been preffed to the fervice 
_ of many fucceffions of parties, with very different ideas fayl- 
_ ened to them. Swifts Examiner, N°. qz. 
4. To flamp; to imprefs. 
Thinking, by this face, 

— To faflen in our thoughts that they have courage ; 

But ’tis not fo. ` Shake/peare’s Fulius Cafar. 

5. To fettle; to confirm. 

Their opprefiors have changed the`fcene, and combated the 
Opinions in their true fhape, upon which they could not fo 
well faffen their difguife. Decay of Piety. 

i. To lay on with {trength. 

~ Could he faflen a blow, or make a thruft, when zot fuf- 

_ fered to approach? Dryden's En. Dedication. 

ToFa’sren. v x. To fix himfelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obferved in other forts of 
lizards, in frogs, and other fifhes; and therefore an horie- 

E kech will hardly faffen upon a fifth. Browns Vulgar Errous. 

He fa/ten’d on my neck ; and bellow’d out, ; 

As he'd burit heaven. Shakeipeare’s King I car. 
The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes the will 

» often fa/len on the worfe fide, lics in mifreporting upon 

 comparifons. Locke. 

FASTENER. », f [from fuflen.] One that makes faft or 

firm. 

Faster. n. f. [from faf.] He who abftains from food. inf. 

Pa’STHANDED. adj. [ fajl and hand.] Avaricious; clofe- 

handed ; clofefited ; covetous. 


S.dney. 


eee ee 


Lentiey’s Sermnis 


Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


FEAST 


The king being fi:Ahanded, and loth to part with p fecoñd 
dowry, prevailed with the prince to be contracted with the 
princefs Catharive fia on’s Henry VAI; 

Fasripio’sity. x vic [from fufiidions.} Dildainfulne!s ; con- 
temptuoulne fs. Steij?. 

FASTIDIOUS. acj. [ foflidiofus, Latin; fajlidienx, foflidicnfes 
French.] Difdainful; fqueamifh ; delicate to a vice; inlo- 
lently nice. 

Reafons plainiy delivered, and always after one manner, 
efpecially with fine and fa/i-dious minds, enter but heavily and 
dully. Bacons Colection of Good and Evit, 

Let their faffidious vain 

Commiftion of the brain; 

Run on and rage, {weat, cenfure, and condemn, 

They were not made for thee, lels thou for them. B.Fohnf 

A fqueamifh fa/lidious nicenefs, in meats and drinks, muit 
be cured by ftarving. LEftranze. 

All hopcs, raifed upon the promifes or fuppofed kindneffes 
of the faflidious and fallacious great ones of the world, fhall 
fail. South's Sermins. 

Fasti’piousry. ade. [from faftidious.]  Difdaintully; con- 
temptuoufly ; fqueamithly. 

Their fole talent is pride and fcorn: they look fa/idionfly, 
and fpeak difdainfully, on any one who want them; con- 
cluding, if a man fhall fall short of their garniture at the knees 
and clbows, he is much inferior to them in the furniture of 
his head. Governme:t of the Tongue, f. 7. 

FASTIGI'ATED. adv. [ fafligiatus, Latin. ] Roofed; nar- 
rowed up to the top. Dis. 

Fa’stincpay. n.f. [Jaj and day.] Day of mortification by 
religious abftinence. 

Do not call it a fa/fingday, unlefs alfo it be a day of extra- 
ordinary devotion and of alms. Ta; lor’s Guide to Devotion. 

Fa’stNeEss. n. f. [from fafi ] 
1. Firmnefs; firm adherence. K - 

Such as had given the king any diftafte, did content by thcir 
forwardnefs to fhew it was but their fa/fne/s to the tormer 
government, and that thofe affections ended with the time. 

Bacin’s Hiflory of Great Britain. 
2. Strength ; fecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and places of fa/?nc/s laid open, 
which are the proper walls and caflles of the Irifh, as they 
were of the Britifh in the times of Agricola. Davies on Ireland. 

The foes had left the fa/?ne/s of their place, 
Prevail’d in fight, and had his men in chace: Dryden's Fn. 
3. A ftrong place; a place not cafily forced. 

If his adverfary be not well aware of him, he entrenches 
himfelf in a new fa/ine/s, and holds out the fiege with a new 
artillery. Watts s Inprovemeat of the Mind. 

4. Clofenefs; concifenefs; not diffuficn. 

Bring his {tile from all loofe groflnefs to fuch firm fafizefs in 

Latin, as in Demofthenes. Mfcharrs Serog!ma/rer. 

Fa’stuous. adj. [ fa/lurfus, Latin; fafueux-jey\r.] Proud; 
haughty. Dif. 

FAT. adj. [ pet, Saxon. ] 

1. Fullfed; plump; flefhy ; the contrary to lean. 

When gods have hot backs, what {hall poor men do? For 
me, Tam here a Windfor ftag, and the fattest, T think, i? th’ 
foreft. Shake/peare's Merry (Vives of Windfor. 

Let our wives 

Appoint a meeting with this old fut fellow. Shakefp-care. 

"Vis a fine thing to be fat and fmooth. L’ £Efirange. 

Spare diet and labour will keep conftitutions, where this 
diffofition is the ftrongeft, from being fat: you may fee in 
an army forty thoufand foot-foldicrs without a fatman; and [ 
dare afhrm, that by plenty and reft twenty of the forty 
fhall grow fat. Arbuthnot cn Aliments, 

2. Coarfe; grofs; dull. [ fat, French.] 
O fouls! in whom no heav’nly fire is found, 
Fat minds, and ever-grov’ling on the ground. Dryd Perf. 
3. Wealthy; rich. 

Some are allured to law, not on the contemplation of 
equity, but on the Ppromiling and pleafing thoughts of Jiti- 
gious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. Milton. 

A fat benchce is that which fo abounds with an eftate and 
revenues, that a man may expend a great deal in delicacies of 
eating and drinking. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Far. n.f- An oily and fulphurcous part of the bloud, depo- 
fited in the cells of the membrana adipofa, from the innu- 
merable little veflels which are fpread amongft them. ‘lhe 
fat is to be found immediately under the fkin, in all the parts 
of the body, except in the forehead, eyelids, lips, upper part 
of the ear, yard, and fcrotum. In fome the veficles of the 
membrana adipola are fo full, that the fat is an inch or more 
thick; and in others they are 2lmoft flat, containing little or 
no fat. ‘There are two forts of fat; one yellow, foft, and lax 
which is eafily melted, called pinguedo; another firm, white, 
britte, and which i+ not fo ealily melted, called febum, fuet, 
or tallow. Some reckon the marrow of the bones for a third 
fort of fat. Quincy. 

In tiis ointment the ftrangeft and hardeft ingredients to 
come by, are the mofs upon the fkull of a dead man unburied, 

gY and 


Pp eens 


and the fats of a boar and a bear, killed in the act of genera- 
Gon, ` Ba on’s Natural [liftry, N°. go8. 

This membrane feparates an oily liquor called fat: when 
the fibres are lax, and the aliment too redundant, great part 
of it is converted into this oily liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Far. nj- [pet, Saxon; varte, Dutch, This is generally 
written vat.) A veflel in which any thing is put to ferment 
or be foaked. 

The sats fhall overflow with wine and oil. Joel ii. 74. 

A white ftone uicd for flagging floors, for cifterns, and tan- 
nets fats Woodward on Foifls. 

To Fart. v.a. [from the noun.] To make fat; to fatten ; 
to make plump and flefhy with abundant food. 

Oh how this villany 

Doth fut me with the very thoughts of it! Stak. Tit Andr. 

ire this 

I fhould have fatted all the region kites 

With this flave’s offal. Shake/peare’s Hanilet. 

Phey fut fuch encmies as they take in the wars, that they 
may devour them. Abbots Def-ription of the World. 

The Caribbees were wont to geld their children, on purpofe 
to fat and eat them. l Locke. 

Cattle fatted. by good pafturage, after violent motion, fome- 
times die fuddenly. Arbuthut on Diet. 

To Far. v.n. “To grow fat; to grow full flcfhed, 

Clarence, he is well repaid ; 

He is frank’d up to fatting for his pains. ⁄ Shakef. Rich. III. 

The one labours in his duty with a good cunfcience ; the 
other, like a beaft, but fasting up for the flaughter. L’E/range. 

An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young one. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

V Abie leecdp§ [ fatalseLatin 3>fata/,-Prenche) 

1. Deadly; mortal; deflructive ; caufing deftruction. 

O fatal maid! thy marriage is endow’d 

With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Drydens “En. 
= A palfy in the brain is moft dangerous; when it feizeth the 
heart, or organs of breathing, futal. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

2. Proceeding by deftiny ; inevitable; neceffary. 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way of reafoning, 
that thefe things are fatal and neceflary, it being in vain to 
be troubled at that which we cannot help. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

3. Appointed by deftiny. 

It was fatal to the king te fight for his money; and though 
he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, yet he was ftill en- 
farced to fight for it with rebels at home. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Fatal courfe 

Had circled his full orb. 

It was 

Still fatal to ftout Hudibras, 

In all his feats of arms, when leaft 

He dreamt of it, to profper beit.  Hudibras, p.i. cant. 3. 

Behold the deftin’d place of your abodes ; 
For thus Anchifes prophecy’d of old, 
And this our fata! place of reit foretold. Dryden’s ZEn. b. vii. 
O race divine! 

For beauty ftill is fatal to the line. Dryden. 

FATALIST. n.f. [from fate.) One who maintains that all 
things happen by invincible neceifity. 

Will the obftinate faraii/7s find fufficient apology. 

Fara‘iiry. my. [ fatalité, French, from fatal.] 

1. Predeflination ; predetermined order or feries of things and 
events; preoruination of inevitable caufes a¢ting invincibly 
in perpetual fucceffion. 

The fivicks held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable courfe of 
events; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a necef- 
{ity emergent from and inherent in the things themfelves, 
which God himfclf cou!d not aiter. South's Sermons. 

2..Deetec of fate. 

By a ftrange fat’sty men fuffer their diffenting to be drawn 
into the ftream of the prefent vogue. King Charles. 

All the father’s precaution could not fecure the fon from the 
fatality of dying by a lion L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

3. Tendency to danger ; tendency to fome great or hazardous 
event. 

Seven times feven, or forty-nine, nine times nine, or 
eighty-one, and feven times nine, or the years fixty-three, is 
conceived to carry with it the moft confiderable fata:ity. Bro. 

Ta rary. adv. [irom fatal.) 

1. Mortally; deftructively ; even to death. 

The ftream is fo tranfparent, pure and clear, 

‘Phat had the felf-enamour’d youth gaz’d here, 

So fatally deceiv’d he had not been, 

While he the bottom, not his face had feen. 

Tis the procefiion of a funcral vow, 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, 

When fatally their virtue they approve ; 

Cheartul in flumes, and martyrs of their love Drvd. Auren. 


2. By the decree of fate; by inevitable and invincible deter- 
mination, 


Miltons Paradife Loft, b. v. 


Watts. 


Denham. 


‘Lo fay that the world was made cafually by the concur- 
rence of atoms, is tu affirm that the atoms compofed the 
world mechanically and fatally; only they were not fenfible 
of it. Bentley's Sermons. 


B SAAL 


Fa’raungss. m f. [from fatal.] Invincible neceffty. 

FATE. m.j. [fatum, Latin.) 

1, Deltiny ; an cternal (cries of fucccfive caufes. 
Neceflity or chance 


Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Adi 'ten. 
There isa necetlity in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate. Dryden, 
You mult obey me foon or late; 
Why will you vainly ftrugg'e with your fute / Driden. 
When empire in its childhoed firft appears, 
A watchtul fute o’erfces its tihng years. Dryden. 


Random chance, or wilful fate, 
Guides the fhalt from Cupid’s bow. 
2. Event predetermined. 
Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk ? 
By water Mall ke dic, and take his end. Shakefpcare. 
Zc; deftruction. 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofe top of late 
A chapel crown’'d, ’till in the common fate 
Th’ adjoining abbey fell. 
Leoking, he feeds alone his famifh’d eyes; 
Feeds ling’ring death, but looking net he dies ; 
Yet ftill he chofe the longeft way to fute, 
Wafting at once his life and his eftate. 
Courage uncert«in dangers may abate ; 
But who can bear th’ approach of certain fate / 
‘The whizzing arrow fings, 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. 
4, Caufe of death ; 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And fcather’d fates among the mules and fumpters fent. Dry. 
Fa’rep. adj. [from fate.] 
1. Decreed by tate. 
She fled her father’s rage, and with a train 
Driv’n by the fouthern blatts was futed here to reign. Dryd. 
2. Determined in any manner by fate. 
Bright Vulcanian arms, 
Fated from force of ftecl by Stygian charms, 
Sufpended, fhone on high. 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 
She and her Polly were too near related. 
4. Invefted with the power of fatal determination. 
Shake/peare. 


A. Phiitigs. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Pore. 


Dryden’s Zn. 


Prior. 
Peculiar to 


Thy fated fky 
Gives us free fcope. 
FA’THER. n.f. [ -xSen, Saxon; aaher, Erfe. 
found likewife in the Perfian language. } 
1, He by whom the fon or daughter is Legotten. 
Father is a notion fuperinduced to the fubftance, or man, 
and refers only to an aét of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one cf his own kind. Locke. 
Son of Benfalem, thy father faith it; the man by whom 
thou haft breath and lite fpeaketh the word. Bacen. 
He fha!l forget 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere. Aviit, Pa, Lo. 
2. The firft anceftor. 


Shakefpeare. 
This word is 


It was faid 
It fhould not ftsnd in thy pofterity ; 
But that myfelf fhould be the root and father 
Of many kings Shakefpeare's Macbeth 
Abraham is the fat’ er of us all. Rom. iv. 10. 
3. The appellation of an old man. i 
A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prognofti- 
cating weather: Epfom, a lawyer, faid in fcorn, Tell me, 
father, when doth the fun change? The old man anfwered, 
when fuch a wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 
4. The tit e of any man reverend for age, learning, and piety. 
You fhall find one well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well learned bifhops. Sh. R UI. 
5. One who has given original to any thing good or bad. 
Jubal was the faz’er of all fuch as handle the harp and 
organ. Gen. iv. 21. 
6. The ecclefiaftical writers of the firft centuries. 

Nien may talk of the fathers. and magnify the futhers, and 
feem to make the authority of the fathers next to infallible ; 
and yet nor:e expofe them more to contempt than they which 
give fuch anfwers as thefe. Stil iigfleet. 

. One who aéts with paternal care and tenderncfs. 

I was a father to the poor. Toh xxix. 16, 


NI 


He hath mace me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his- 


houfe Cen. xiv. 8. 

8. The title of a popith cen‘effor, particularly of a Jefuit. 
Formal in apparel, 

In gait and countenance furely tike a father. — Shake/peare. 

There was in this piace a father of a convent, who was 

very much renowned for his piety and exemplary life ; and as 

it is ufual, under any great aition, to apply themlelves to 

the moft eminent conteflors, our beautiful votary teok the 

, Opportunity of confefiing herfelf to this celebrated facher. Aid. 

9. The title of a fenator of old Rome. 
From hence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majeltick Rome. Drgas Virgil, 
10, 


~ óig 


= U 


FAT 


15. The appeilation of the firft perfon of the adorable Trinity. 

Phe ciernal ton of God efteemed it his meat and drink to 
do the at his Lather, and tor his obedience alone obtained 
the greatell glory. Taylor s Ruiv of uivng holy. 

ie “tie compellation of God as ois 4 pw 

We have one Father, even God. Fobn vill 41, 

Almighty and mott merciful Father. Aon pins Prayer. 

Pat her-in-Law. su. fe [ from fatoer.] The father of one’s 
hufband or wife. 

L mur make my father-in-law a vifit with a great train and 
equipage. Adutijon s Speator, N°. 54i° 

To FA^ HER. v. a. 
1. lo taks; to adopt as a fon or daughter. 
Ay, good youth, 
And rather fat'er thce than malter thee. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
2. To fupply with a father. 
Tam no ftronger than my fex, 
Being fo father’dand fo hufbanded. — Shakef. Julius Cafar. 
Row light and pertable my pain feems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes the king bow ; 
He childed as I futher’d. Shake/veare’s King Lear. 
$. To adopt a con:pofition. 
Men of wit, 
Often faher d what he writ 
4. To alcribe to any one as his offspring, or production. 

And lcft we feem to father any thing upon them more than 
is their own, let them read. Hooker, b. iv. |. 4- 

My name was made ufe of by feveral perfuns, one of which 
was pleafed to futher on me a new fet of productions. Swift. 

Magical relations comprehend effects derived and fathered 
upon hidden quatities, whereof, from received grounds of art, 
no reafons are derived. Brown’s Vulgar Lrroursy bv iis C. 3. 

Fa’THERHOOD. v». f. [from father.] The character of a 
father ; the authority of a father. 

Who can abide, that againit their own doétors, both of 
the middle and lateft age, fix whole books fhould by their 
fatherbosds of Trent be under pain of a curfe, imperioufly 
obtruded upon God and his church. Hall, 

We might have had an entire notion of this fatherhoid, or 
fatherly authority. Locke. 

Fa’THERLESS. adj. [from father.] Without a father; defti- 
tute of a father. 

Ye fhall not affiét any widow, or fatherle/s child. Ex. xxii. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d ; 
Your widow dolours likewife be unwept.  Shake/. R. Ill. 
The fatherle/s had no friend. Sandys. 

He caught his death the laft county-feffions, where he 
would go to fee juftice done toa poor wide w woman and her 
fatkerle/s children. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 517+ 

Fa’THERLINESS. ^. f. [from father.) The tendernefs of a 
father; parental kindnefs. 
Fa’THERLY. aaj. [from father.] Paternal; like a father; 
tender ; protecting ; careful. 
Let me but move one queftion to your daughter, 
And, by that fatverly and kindly power 

That you have in her, bid her aniwer truly. Shakefpeare. 

The part which defcribes the fre, I owe to the picty and 
fatherly aficétion of our monarch to his fuffering fubjects. Dry. 

Fa/THERLY. adv. In the manner of a father. 
Thus Adam, fatherly difpleas’d: 
O ex-crable fon! fo to afpire 
Above his brethren ! 
Fa THOM. n. f. [ pdm, Saxon J 
1. A meafure of length containing fix foot, or two yards; the 
fpace to which a man can extend both arms. 

Che extent of this fathom, or diftance between the extre- 
mity of the fingers of either hand upon expanfion, is equal 
unto the fpace between the fole of the foot and the crown. 

Grown’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. 5. 

The arms fpread crofs in a ítreight line, and meafured from 
the end of the long finger on one hand to that ot the other, 
made a meafure equal to the ftature, and is named a fathom. 

Ho‘der on Time. 
2. It is the ufual meafure applied to the depth of the fea, when 
the line for founding is called the fathom-ine. 
Dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom ine could never touch the ground. Sd. F. IV. 
3. Reach; penetration; depth of contrivance; compafs of 
thoucht. 
Another of his fatsom they have none 
To lead their bufinels. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
ToFa’rHom «.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To encompals with the,arins extended or encircling. 
2. To reach; to mafter. 
Leave, leave to futh m fuch high points as thefe ; 
Nor be ambitious, ere the tine, to pleafe. Lryd.n’s Perf. 
3- Vo found; to try with refpeét to the depth. — 

"T'is too tlrong for weak heads to try the heights and fatho:n 

the depths of his flights. Felton on the Clafficks. 

Our depths who fathoms ? Pete. 

4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom or utmoft extent: as, 
I cannot fathom his defign. 


Swit. 


Milton. 


PAT 

Fa'tHomiess addy. [frond fathom ] 

1. Thatof which no pottom can be found. 

a. “That of which the circumference cannot be embrace? 
Wal you with counters tum 

The vat proportion of his infinite 

And buckle ina waite molt fathan se! 

With fpan: and inches fo diminutive 

As tears and reafons¢ Shakfpeures Tr oitus and Crefrua: 

Farvoicabe adj. [ futidiens, Latin; fatidlique, French. } iru 
phetick 5 having the power to foretell future events. 

The oak; of all other trees only fuitdca', told them what 
a fearful unfortunate bukncis this would prove. Heierl. 

Fari’rerous. adi. (feti ery Latin. ) Deadly; mottal; de- 
ftrudlive. Dil. 
FA'TIGABLE. aa, [ futige, Lat.) Eafily wearied; fufceptible 
of wearinefs. > 
To Fa’ricate. v.a. [ fatizo, Latin.] To weary; to fatigue ; 
to tire; to exhauft with labour; to apprefs with laftitude. 
By and by the din of wer ’gan to pierce 

His ready fenfe, when ftraight: his doubled fpicit 

Requickeu’d what in fleth was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he. Shakefreare’s Cortolanis. 

FATIGUE. n.f. [ fatigue, French; fatig’, Latin. ] 
1. Wearinels; laffitude 
2. The caufe of wearinefs ; labour; toil. 
The great Scipio fought honours in his youth, and endured 
the fatigues with which he purchafed them. Dr, den. 
To Fa’ricue. v.a. | fatigue, French; fatigo, Latin.} ‘To 
tire; to weary ; to harrafs with toil; to exhauit with labour. 
The man who ftrugeles in the fight, 
Fatigues left armas well as right. Prior. 
FATKi/DNEYED. adj. [ fat and kidney.] Fat: by way of re- 
proach or contempt. 
Peace, ye fatiidneyed rafcal; what a brawling do’ft thou. 
keep! Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
FATLI: G. n.f. [from fat.] A young animal fed fat for the 
flaughter. 

The calf and the young lion, and the fatling fall lie down 

together, anda little child fhall lead them. If. xi. 6. 
FA'TNER. n f. [from fat.] That which gives fatnefs. 
The wind was welt, on which that philofopher beftowed 
the encomium of fatner of the carche Arbuthn, Mart. Scribl. 
Fa’twess. n. f: [from fat.] ` à 
1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full-fed. 
2. Fat; greafe; fulnefs of fleth. 
And by his fide rode loathfome gluttony; 
Deformed creature, ona filthy {wine ; 
His belly was upblown with luxury, 
And eke with fatn-/s {wollen were his eyen. Fai. Queen, L.i. 
3. Unctuous or greafy matter. 

Earth and water, mingled by the help of the fun, gather a 

nitrous fatne/s. Bacon's Natural Hillery, NY. 355. 
4. Oleaginoufnefs; fliminels. 

By realon of the fatne/s and heavinefs of the ground, Egypt 

did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and fome fruits. Arbuth. 
5. Fertility ; fruitfulnefs. 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatnefs of 

the carth, and plenty of corn and wine. Gen, xxvii. 28: 
6. That which caules teriility. 
When around 

The clouds drop fatne/s, in the middle fxy 

The dew fu'pended fiaid, and left unmoift 

The execrable glebe Phi'lips. 

Vapours and clouds feed the plants of the earth with the 
balm of dewŝ and the fat:efs of fhowers. — Bentley’s Sermons. 

To Fa Tren, v.a. [from fat.] 
1. To tecd up; to make fiethy; to plump with fat. 

Frequent blood-letting, in finall quantitics, often increafeth 
the force of the organs of digeftion, and fattencth and in- 
creafeth the diftemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To make fruitful. 

Town of ftuff to fatten land. 

Dare not, on thy life, 

Touch aught of mine; 

This falchion elfe, not hitherto withftood, 

Thefe hoftile fields fhall fatten with thy blood. 

3. To fecd grofly ; to irncreate. 
Obfcene Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Lyber’s hungry fhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden's Juvenal, 
To Farren. v.n. [from fat.] To grow fat; tb be pampered; 
to grow flefhy. 
All agree to fpuil the publick good, 
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Lib. Londinienfis. 


Dryden. 


And villains fatten with the brave man’s labour. Otway. 
Apollo check’d my pride, and bad me feed 
My fat? ring flocks, nor dare beyond the reed, Drj den. 


Yet then this little ipot of earth well tilPd, 
A nu:n’rous family with plenty fila, 
The good old man and thrifty houfewife fpent 
Thetr days in peace, and fatten’d with content; 
Enjov’d the dregs of life, and liv’d to fee 
A long-defcending heaithtul progeny. Drydens Frveval. 
Tygers 


FAU 


‘Tygers and wolves fhall in the ocean breed, 

The whale and dolphin futten on the mead, 

And every element exchange its kind, 

When thriving honefty in courts we find. 

FA/TUOUS. «dj. [ fatuus, Latin. ] 

t. Stupid; foolifh; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants, while yct 
ourfelves have a confiderable dofe of what makes them fo. Gian. 

a. Impotent; without force; iliufory; alluding to an sgnis 
fatuus. 

And when that flame finds combuttible earth, 

) Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. Denham. 

Parutry. n.f. [ fatuité, French; from fatu-us.]  Foolith- 
nels; weaknefs of mind; fome decree of frenzy. 

Tt had argucd a very fhort fight of things, and cxtreme 
fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own hands at their re- 
queft. King Charles. 

T'hefe fymptoms were fo high in fome as to produce a fort 
of fatuity or madnefs. Arbuthnot on Air. 

FA'TWITTED. adj. ( fat and wit.] Heavy; dull; ftupid. 

Thou art fo fatwitted with drinking old fack, and unbot- 
toning thce after fupper, and fleeping upon benches in the 
afternoon, that thou haft forgotten. Sharef. Henry IV. 

Fa’rty. adj. (from fat.] Un&uous; oleaginous; greafy ; 
partaking of the nature of fat. 

The like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not difcharge; not 
becaufe it ftickcth fafter, but becaufe air preyeth upon watcr, 
and flame and fire upon oil. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The gourd 

And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 

Th’ approaching olive, with refentment fly 

Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 

Diverfe, detefting contact. Phillips. 

‘he common fymptoms of the muriatick {curvy are, a 
faline tafte in the fpittle, and a lixivial urine, fometimes with 
a fatty {ubftance like a thin fkin a-top. Arbuthnot on Akiments. 

Fa‘ eem an [ fauffet, French; fouces, Latin.} The pipe 
inferted into a veflel to give vent to the liquor, and ftopped up 
by a peg or fpigot. It is fometimes improperly written 
fiji. 

You were out a good wholcfome forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an orange-wife and a f/et-feller, and adjourned 
a controverfy of three-pence to a fecond audience. Shake/p. 

If you are fent down to draw drink, and find it will not 
run, blow ftrongly into the faucet, and it will immediately 
pour into your mouth. Swift's Direé?, to the Butler. 

Fa’ucuton. n. f. [See FAtcuH1on.] “A crooked fword. 

But good Æneas order’d on the fhore . 

A ftately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore; 

A foldier’s fauchion, and a feaman’s oar. Dryden's En. J 

FAUFEL. n. j. [French.] The fruit of a fpecies of the palm- 
tree. See PALM. 

Favi'LLous. adj. [ favilla, Latin. ] Confifting of athes. 

As to foretelling of ftrangers, from the fungous particles 
about the wicks of the candle, it only fignifieth a moift air 
about them, hindering the avolation of light and the favillous 
particles. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 22. 

Ha uncon EE) o § Farcon. 

Fa’utconry. § © 2 Farconry. 

PADIL]: gg. [ faut, faute, Fr. faltar, to be deficient, Spanith. 
The / is fometimes founded, and fometimes mute. In con- 
verfation it is generally fupprefled. } 

t. Offence; flight crime; fomewhat liable to cenfure or ob- 
jection. 

‘The prophet chufeth rather to charge them with the fault 
of making a law unto themfelves, than the crime of tranf- 
greffing a law which God had made. Hacker, b. iii. f. 6. 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the true God, 
but only that it was not clear and diftin&t enough. Stillingfleet. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault : 

‘hen what muft he expeét that ftill proceeds 

To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds. Dryden. 

If you like not my poem, the fault may poffibly be in my 
writing; but more probably ’tis in your morals, which can- 
not bear the truth of it. Dryden. 

They wholly miftake the nature of criticifm, who think 
its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 

To be defirous of a good name, and careful to do cvery 
thing, that we innocently may, to obtain it, is fo far from 
being a faut, even in private perfons, that it is their great and 
indifpenfible duty. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Before his facred name flies ev’ry fault, 
And each exalted {lanza tecms with thought. 
Which of our thrum-cap’d anceftors found fault, 

For want of fugar-tongs or fpoons for falt ? King. 

Being void of all friendfhip and enmity, they never com- 
plain, nor find faw/t with the times. Swift. 

2. Defect; want; abfence. 
{ could tell to thee, as to one it pleafes me, for fault of a 


Granville. 


Pope. 
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better, to call my friend, I could be fad, and f:d indeed 
too. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
There is no ftraw given unto thy fervanis, and they fay 
unto us, make brick; and behold, thy fervants are beaten ; 
but the faxlt is in thine own people. Lx. v. 10. 
3. Puzzle; difliculty : as, the enquirer is at a fou/t. l 
To FAULT. v. n. [trom the noun.] ‘To be wrong; to fail. 
Which moved him rather in eclogues than otherwile to 
write, minding to furnifh our tongue in this kind wherein it 


faulteth. Spenfer. 
ToFautrT. v.a. To charge with a fault; to acci:fe. 
For that I will not fault thee, 
But for humblenefs exalt thee. , Old Song. 


Fa/uLTER. n. /. (from faut.) An offender; one who com- 
mits a fault. 
Then fhe, behold the /au/ter here in fight ; 
This hand committed that fuppofed offence. Fairfax, b. it 
FA'ULTFINDER. n.f. [ fauit and find.) A cenfurer; an ob- 
jector. 
Fa/‘urrity. adv, [from faulty] Not rightly; improperly ; 
defectively ; erroncoufly. 
Fa'uULTINESS. n. f. [from faulty J 
1. Badnefs ; vitioulnefs ; evil difpofition. 

When her judgment was to be praétifed in knowing faulri- 
nefs by his firft tokens, fhe was like a young fawn, who 
coming in the wind of the hunters, doth not know whether 
it be a thing or no to be cfchewed. Sidney, b. ii. 

z2. Delinquency ; adtual offences. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, that the faulti- 
nefs of their people heretofore is by us fo far forth laid open. 

Looker, Preface. 
Fa'uLtLess. adj. [from fault.] Without fault; perfe€t; com- 
pletely excellent. 
Where for our fins he fauiile/s fuffered pain, 

There where he died, and where he liv’d again. Fairfax. 
Who durft thy faultle/s figure thus deface? Dryden's £n. 
Whoever thinks a fau/tle/s piece to fee, 

Thinks what neer was, nor is, nor e'er fhall be. 

FA'ULTY. adj. [ fautif, French, from fault.] 
1. Guilty of a fault; blameable; criminal ; not innccent. 

The king doth fpeak as one which is faulty. 2 Sa. xiv. ¥2. 

Can thus 

Th’ image of God in man, created once 

So goodly and ereét, though faulty fince ! 

To fuch unfightly fufferings be debas’d! Milton’ s Par. Loft. 

2. Wrong; erroneous. 

The form of polity by them fet down for perpetuity, is 
three ways faulty; faulty in omitting fome things which in 
Scripture are of that nature, as, namely, the difference that 
ought to be of paftors, when they grow to any ercat multi- 
tude; faulty in requiring doétors, deacons, and widows, as 
things of perpetual neceflity by the law of God, which in 
truth are nothing lefs; faulty alfo in urging fome things by 
Scripture mutable, as their lay-elders. Hooker, b. iii. 

3. Defective ; bad in any refpeét; not fit for the ufe intended. 

By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had on, he was 
ftricken into the mouth at the firft courfe, fo that he died pre- 
fently. Bacon’s Henry Vil. 

To FAVOUR. v.a. [ faveo, Latin.] 
1. To fupport ; to regard with kindnefs ; to be propitious to; 
to countenance. 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Whilft heaven did favour his felicities, 

Than Clarion, the eldeft fon and heir 

Of Mufcarol. Spenfer. 
The felf-fame gods that arm’d the queen of Troy, 

May favour Tamora the queen of Goths. Shak. Tit. Andr. 

Men favour wonders. — Hacon’s Natural Hiflary, N°. 495- 

Fortune fo favoured him, that the town at his firft coming 
furrendered unto him. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

The good Æneas am I call’d; a name, 

While fortune favour’d, not unknown to fame. 
Oh happy youth! and favour’d of the fkies, 

Diftinguith’d care of guardian deities. Pope’s Ody ffey, b. iii. 

2. To affift with advantages or conveniences. 

No onc place about it is weaker than another, to favour an 

enemy in his approaches. Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 
3. To refemble in feature. 
The porter owned that the gentleman favoured his 
matter. Spectator. 
4. To conduce to; to contribute. 
Fa’vour. n. f. [ faver, Latin; faveur, French.] 
1, Countenance; kindnefs; kind regard ; propitious afpect. 
It pleas’d your majefty to turn your looks 

Of fuv-ur from myfelf, and all our houfe Shakef. HAV. 

The child Samucl was in favour both with the Lord and 
alfo with men. I Sa. ii. 26. 

The race is not to the fwift, nor yet favour to men of 


flail, Beel. ix [Uc 


Pope. 
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FAV 
His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, 
Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Waller. 
This favour, had it been employed on a more deferving 
fubje&t, had been an effect of juftice in your nature; but, as 
placed on me, is only charity. Dryden's Aurengzebe, Preface. 
At play, among ftrangers, we are apt to find our hopes and 
wifhes engaged on a fudden in fuvour of one fide more than 
another. Swift. 
2. Support; defence ; vindication. > 
The pleafures which thefe Scriptures afcribe to religion, are 
of a kind very different from thofe in favour of which they 
are here alleged. Rogers, Sermon 15. 
3. Kindnefs granted. 
All favours and punifhments paffed by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney. 
O, my royal matter! 
The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel. 
4. Lenity ; mildnefs; mitigation of punifhment. 
I could not difcover the lenity and favour of this fentence ; 
but conceived it rather to be rigorous than gentle. Gulliv. Trav. 
5. Leave; good will; pardon. 
Worthy Macbeth, we ftay upon your leifure. 
—Give me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Yet e’re we enter into open aĝ, 
With favour, ’twere no lofs if ’t might be inquir’d 
What the condition of thefe arms would be. B. Folnf. Cat. 
They got not the land by their own fword; but thy right 
hand and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, be- 
caufe thou haft a favour unto them. Te Xlivers: 
Come down, faid Reynard, let us treat of peace: 
A peace, with all my foul, faid Chanticleer ; 
But, with your favour, I will treat it here. 
6. Object of favour; perfon or thing favoured. 
A I thefe his wond’rous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and favour; him, for whom 


A. Phillips. 


Dryden. 


All thefe his works fo wond’rous he ordain’d. Mit. P. L. 
7. Something given bya lady to be worn. 
And every one his lovefuit will advance 
Unto his feveral miftrefs, which they'll know 
By favours feveral which they did beftow. Shakefpeare. 


It is received that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear 
the hair of the party beloved ; and perhaps a glove, or other 
like favour, may as well do it. Bacen’s Natural Hiftory. 

A blue ribband tied round the fword-arm, I conceive to be 
the remains of that cuftom of wearing a miftrefs’s favour on 
fuch occafions of old. Speciutor, N°. 436. 

8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, and ftick it 
in thy cap: when Alanfon and myfelf were down together, I 
pluck’d this glove from his helm. Shake/p. Henry V. 

g. Feature; countenance. 
That is only fuitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 


filthy favour, fetting forth both in fluttifhnefs. Sidney. 
Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ftaid upon fome favour that it loves. Shakefpeare. 


Diffeat thy favour with an ufurped beard. Shakef. Othello. 
There’s no goodnefs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Yet well I remember 
The favours of thefe men: were they not mine? 
Did they not fometime cry, all hail! tome? Shakef. R.II 
A youth of fine favour and fhape. Bacen's Henry VII. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate hardnefs of their 
favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls, make up what 
is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. y South. 
FA'vCURABLE. adj. [ favorable, French; favorabilis, Latin.] 
1. Kind; propitious ; affectionate. 
Famous Plantagenet! moft gracious prince, 
Lend favourable car to our requefts. Shakef. Richard III. 
2. Palliative; tender ; averfe from cenfure. 
None can have the favourable thought, 
That to obey a tyrant’s will they fought. Drydens Juvenal. 
3. Conducive to; contributing to; propitious: 
People are multiplied in a country by the temper of the 
climate, fav2urable to generation, to health, and long life. 
Temple. 
4. Accommodate ; convenient. 
Many good officers were willing to ftay there, as a place 
Very favourable for the making levies of men. Clarendon, 
§- Beautiful; well favoured ; well featured. Obfolete. 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do poffefs the empire of the air, 
Betwixt the centred earth and azure fkics 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion, the eldeft fon and heir 
Of Mulcarol. Spenfer. 
FA'VOURABLENESS. n. f. [from favourable. } Kindrefs; be- 
nignity. 
Fa'vourasLy. adv. [from favourable.) Kindly; with favour; 
with tendernefs ; with kind regard. 
Touching actions of common life, there is not any defence 


more favourably heard than theits who allege fincercly for 
themfelves, that they did as neceffity conftrained them. ook. 

She gocth about feeking fuch as are worthy of her, and 
fheweth herfelf favourably unto them in the ways. Wifd. vi. 

The violent will condemn the chara¢ter of Abfalom, as 
either too favourably or too hardly drawn. Dryden. 

We are naturally inclined to think favourably of thofe we 
love. Rogers's Sermons. 

Fa’voureD. participial adj. [from favour\} 
1. Regarded with kindnefs. 
Oft with fome favour'd traveller they ftray, 
And fhine before liim all the defert way. Pope's Odyffiy. 
2. [From favour, the noun.] Featured. Always conjoined 
with well or ili, 
Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which fhe daily fed ; 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, each one 

Of fundry fhape, yet all i/-favoured. Fairy Queen, b. i: 

Fa’vourep.y. adv. [from favoured] Always joined with 
well or ill, in a fair or foul way. 

Fa’vourer. n. fi [from favour.} One who favours; one who 
regards with kindnefs or tendernefs; a wellwifher ; a friend. 

If we fhould upbraid them with irreligious, as they do us 
with fuperititious favourers, the anfwer which herein they 
would make us, let them apply unto themfelves. Hooker, b. iv. 

Do | not know you for a favourer 

e Of this new feet? ye are not found. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Being now a favourer to the Briton. — Shakef: Cymbeline. 
Conjure their friends they had, labour for more, 

Solicit all reputed /avourers. Daniel’s Civil War. 

All the favourers of magick were the moft profeft and bit- 
ter enemics to the Chriftian religion. Addi/. on the Chrif. Rel. 

Fa’vouriTE. n. f. [ favori, favorite, French; fav:rita, Ital.) 

1. A perfon or thing beloved; one regarded with favour; any 
thing in which pleafure is taken ; that which is regarded with 
particular approbation or affection. 

Every particular mafter in criticifm has his favourite paf- 
fages in an author. Addifon’s Spectatcr, N°. 262. 

So fathers fpeak, perfuafive fpeech and mild! 
Their fage experience to the fav’rite child. Popes Ody/fey. 
2. One chofen as a companion by his fuperiour ; a mean wretch 
whofe whole bufinefs is by any means to pleafe. 

All favours and punifhments pafled by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney. 

I was a Theffalian gentleman, who, by mifchance, having 
killed a favourite of the prince of that country, was purfued 
fo cruelly, that in no place but by favour or corruption they 
would obtain my deftruction. Sidney, b. 16 

The great man down, you mark, his fav’rite flies ; 
The poor advanc’d, makes friends of enemies. Shak. Hamil. 
Bid her fteal into the plafhed bower, 

Where honeyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun, 

Forbid the fun to enter ; like to favourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance thelr pride 

Againft that power that bred it. Shake/peare, 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing more jealous than a fa- 
wurite, efpecially towards the waining time, and fufpect of 
fatiety. Wotton. 

This man was very capable of being a great favourite to a 
great king. Clarendon. 

What fav’rites gain, and what the nation owes; 

Fly the forgetful world. 

Fa’vourLess. adj. [from favour. ] 
1, Unfavoured; not regarded with kindnefs; without pa- 
tronage; without countenance. 
2. Unfavouring ; unpropitious. 
Of that goddefs I have fought the fight, 
Yet no where can her find; fuch happinefs 
Heaven doth me envy, and fortune favourle/s. Fairy Queen. 
Fa’usen. n.f. A fort of large ecl. 
He left the waves to wath ; 
The wave fprung entrails, about which fau/tns and other fift 
Did fhole. Chapman’s Iliads, b. xxi. 
Fa’ussEBRAYE. 2. f. A finall mount of earth, four fathom 
wide, erected on the level round the foot of the rampart, 
made ufe of to fire upon the enemy, when he is fo far ad- 
vanced that you cannot force him back; and alfo to reccive 
the ruins which the cannons make in the body of the place. 
Harris; 
Fa’utor. n.f. [Latin; fasteur, French.] Favourer; counte- 
nancer ; fupporter. 

Fam neither author or fautor of any fect: I will have no 
man addict himfelf to me; but, if I have any thing right, de- 
fend it as truth’s, not mine. Ben. "Folnjon. 

The new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which is alleged, 
by the fautors of this opinion, as an iuftance in behalf of it, 
was not raifed thus. Woodward. 

Fa/utress. n. f. [ fautrix, Latin ; fautrice; Fr.] A woman 
that favours, or {hows countenance. 
It made him pray, and prove 

Minerva's aid his fautre/s ftill. Chat man’s Thiads. 

He comes from banifhment to the fantre/s of liberty, from 
the barbarous to the polite. Gurth’s Dedicat. to Ovid. 
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Fawn. n.f. [ faon, French, from fan, in old French a child, 
probably from ¿nfans, Latin.] A young dcer. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place, 

Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind; 

And feek cach where, where laft I faw her face, 
Whote image yet I carry frefh in mind. Spenfer s Sonnets. 
The buck is called the firft year a fawn, the fecond year a 

pricket. Shake/peare’s Love's Labour Loft. 

The colt hath about four years of growth ; and fo the fawn, 

and fo the calf. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N . 759- 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly fpreads the flow’ry lawn. Pope. 
To FAWN. v:n. [of uncertain original. Perhaps a contrac- 

tion of the French fanfan, aterm of fondnefs for children. 
1. To court by frifking before one: as a dog. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his mafter for old know- 

ledge. Sidney. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound. — Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
2. To court by any means. U fed by animals. 

Inftead thereof he kifs’d her weary feet, 

And lick’d her lily hands with fawning tongue, 

As he her wrone’d innocence did weet. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Is it not ftrange that a rational man fhould worfhip an 

ox? that he fhould faw upon his dog? bow himfelf before a 
cat? and adore leeks and garlick ? South s Sermons. 
3- To court fervilely. 

My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns ; 

What danger or what forrow can befal thee, 

So long as Edward is thy conftant friend? Shak. Henry VI. 

And thou, fly hypocrite, who now would ft be 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn’d, and cring’d, and fervilely ador’d 
Heav’n’s awful monarch ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Drydens Zin, 6. vi. 

Dext’rous the craving fawning crowd to.quit, 
And pleas’d to ’fcape from flattery to wit. 

4. To bring forth a fawn. 
Fa‘wner. 2. f. [from fawn.] One that fawns; one that pays 
fervile courtfhip. 

By foftnefs of behaviour we have arrived at the appella- 

tion of fawners. Spectator, NY. 304. 
Fa’wNInGLy. adv. [from fawn.) In a cringing fervile way. 
Fa’xep. adj. [from pæx, Saxon, hair.] Hairy. Now ob- 

folete. 

They could call a comet a faxed ftar, which is all one with 

ftella crinita, or cometa. Camden s Remains. 
Fay. n.f. [fe French) 

1. A fairy; an elf. 
And the yellow-fkirted fays 
Fly after the night-fteeds, leaving their moon-lov’d maze. 
Milton. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids, to your chief give ear ; 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves and demons hear ! 
2. [from foi, French.] Faith. Wholly obfolete. 
T hey plainly to fpeak of fhepherds moft what, 
Bad is the beft, this Englifh is flat ; 
Their ill *haviour garres men miflay, 
Both of their doétrine and their fay. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
FE'ABERRY. v. jJ. A goofeberry. Did. 
To FEAGUE. v. a. [Gouer ules To feige, free to cenfure; fegen, 
German, to {weep ; fiken, Dutch, to ftrike.] To whip; to 
chaftife; to beat. In Scottith feake, to flutter; to be idly or 
officioully bufy. 

FE'ALTY. n.f. [ feault2, French.] Duty due to a fuperior 
lord ; fidelity to a mafter; loyalty. 

Iam in parliament pledge for his truth, 
And lafting fealty to the new- made king. 

Let my fovercign 

Command my eldeft fon, nay all my fons, : 

As pledges of my fealtv and love. Shakef: Henry IV. p. ii. 

Man difobeying, 
Difloyal, breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againtt the high fupremacy of heav’n. Miltons Par. Lof. 
Each bird and beaft hehold 

After their kinds : 1 bring them to receive 

From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 

With low fubjection. Milton’s Paradife Lofty b. viii. 

Whether his firft defign be to withdraw 
Our fea'ty from God, or to difturb 
Conjugal love. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. 

FEAR. n.f. [ peanan, Sax. to fear; vaer, Dut. fratle, Erfe.] 
1. Dread; horrour; painful apprehenfion of danger. 

Fear is an uneafincfs of the mind, upon the thought of 

future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 

Trembling fear ftill to and fro did fly, 

And found no place where fafe fhe fhrowd him might. F..9, 

For fear was upon them, becaufe of the people of thofe 

countrics. l Lzraiit..3. 

What then remains? Are we depriv’d of will? 
Muft we not with, for fear of withing ill? Dryden's Juv. 
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Pope. 


Pope. 


Shak. Rich, II. 


FEA 


Fear, in general, is that paffion cf our nature whercby we 
are excited to provide for our fecurity upon the approach of 
evil. Rigers, Sermon 1. 


2. Awe; dejection of mind at the prefence of any perfon or 


thing. 

a the fear of you, and the dread of you, fhall be upon 

every beaft, Gen. ix. 2. 
3. Anxiety; folicitude. 4 

The greateft and principal fear was for the holy temple. 

2 Mac. xv. 18. 
4. That which caufes fear. 
Antony, ftay not by his fide: 

Thy demon, that’s the fpirit that keeps thce, is 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 

Where Cæfar’s is not; but near him, thy angel 

Becomes a fear, as being o’erpower’d. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

5. The object of fear. 

Except the God of Abraham and the fear of Ifaac had 

been with me. Gen. XxXl. 42. 
6. Something hung up to fcare deer by its colour or noife. 

He who fleeth from the noife of the ear {hall fall into the 
pit, and he that cometh up out of the midft of the pit fhall be 
taken in the fnare. Jj. xxiv. 18, 

Fear. n. f. [ poena, Saxon.] A companion. Obfolete. 
But fair Charifia to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. Fairy Qu. 
To Fear. v. a. [ yeanan, Saxon ] 
1. To dread; to confider with apprehenfions of terrour; to be 
afraid of. 
Now, for my life, Hortenfio fears his widow. 

— Then never truft me if I be afraid. 

--- You are very fenfible, yet you mifs my fenfe; 

I mean Hortenfto is afraid of you. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

To fear the foe, fince fear oppreffeth ftrength, 

Gives, in your weaknefs, {trength unto your foe. Sh. R. II. 

There fhall rife up a kingdom, and it fhall be feared above 
all the,kingdoms before it. 2 Lfdr. xii, 13. 

When | view the beauties of thy face, 
I fear not death, nor dangers, nor difgrace. Dryden. 
2. To fright; to terrify; to make afraid, 
The inhabitants, being feared with the Spaniards landing 
and burning, fled from their dwellings. Carew. 
If he be taken, he fhall never more 
Be fear’d of doing harm: make your own purpofe 
How in my ftrength you pleafe. Shakef. King Lear. 
We mutt not make a fcarecrow.of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. Sh. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Some, fitting on the hatches, would feem there, 
With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. 
To FEAR. v. n. 
1. To live in horrour ; to be afraid. 
Well you may fear too far. 

---Safer than truft too far: 

Let me ftill take away the harms I fear, 

Not fear ftill to be harm’d. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. To be anxious. 
If any fuch be here, if any fear 
Lefs for his perfon than an ill report ; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life. Shak. Ccriolan. 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain; 
And pray to gods that will not hear, 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. Dryden's Horace, 
See, pious king, with diffrent ftrife, 
Thy ftruggling Albion’s bofom torn : 
So much fhe fears for William’s life, 
That Mary's fate fhe dare not mourn. 
FE'ARFUL. adj. [ fear and full.] 
1. Timorous; timid; eafily made afraid. 
He’s gentle, and not fearful Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
2. Afraid. It has of before the object of fear. 

The Irith are more fearful to offend the law than the 
Englith. Davie on Ireland. 

I have made my heroine fearful of death, which neither 
Caffandra nor Cleopatra would have been. Dryd. Auren. Pref. 

3. Awful; to be reverenced. 
Who is like thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful in praifes. 
E ONN TIE 


Donne: 


Pris. 


4. Terrible; dreadful ; frightful; imprefiing fear. 
Neither faft to friend, nor fearful to foe. Afcham's Schocln. 
Againft fuch monfters God maintained his own, by fearful 
execution of extraordinary judgment upon them. Hooker. 
What God did command touching Canaan, concerneth not 
us any otherwile than only as a fearful pattern of his juft dit’ 
pleafure. Hocker, b.v. fo 17. 
All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here: fome heav’nly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country. Shakelpeare’s Terte. 
It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 
Hebr. x. 3% 
Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearful and dangercus 
thunders 


FEASIBILITY. n. f. [from feafib'e.] A thing practicable. 


FEA 


thunders and light»ings, the horrible and frequent earthquakes, 
and then there will be found ne compurifon. aicigh. 

This is'the natural fruit of fin, and the prefent revenge 
which it takes upon finners, befides that fearful punifhment 
which fhall be infiicted on them in another life, Tiiltjon. 

FE'ARFULL:. adv. [trom fearful } 
1. ‘Timoroufly; in fear. 
In fuch a night 

Did Thifbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew, 

And faw the lion's thadow.  Shasefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Terribly; dreadfully, 
‘There is a-clift, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined decp. Shake. King Lear. 
FEʻARFULNESS n. / [from fearf:l ] 
1. Timoroufnefs; habitual timidity. 
2. State of being atraid; awe; dread. 

Is it credible that the acknowledgment of our own un- 
worthinefs, our profefled fearfuine/s to afk any thing, other- 
wife than only for his fake to whom God can dény nothing, 
that this fhould be noted fora popifherrour. Hooker, b. v. 

A third thing that makes'a government juftly defpifed, is 
fea fulrejs of and mcan compliances with bold popular of- 


fenders. South’s Sermons. 
FE/ARLESLY. adv. [from fearle/s.] Without terrour. 


"Tis matter of the greateft aftonifhment to obferve the ftu- 


pid, yet common boldnefs of men, who fo fear e/y expofe 
themfelves to this moft formidable of perils. Decay of Piety. 
Fe Anirsness. n.f. [from fearie/s.] Exemption from fear ; 
intrepidity. 
He gave inftances of an invincible‘courage, and fearleffnefs 
in danger. Clarendon, 6. viii. 
Fe’arLess. ad. [from fear.] Free from fear; intrepid; cou- 
rageous ; bold. 
From the ground fhe fearle/s doth arife, 
And walked forth without fufpect of crime. Fairy Queen. 
The flaming feraph, fear/e/i, though alone 
Encompafs’d round with toes, thus anfwer'd hold. Milton. 
A nation, whofe diftinguifhing character it is to be more 
Fearlefs of death and danger than any other. Tempie. 
Men often fwallow fallities for truths, dubiofities for cer- 
taintics, pofiibilities for fea/ililitie, and things impofiible for 
poffibilities themfelves. Bown’s Vuigar Errours, bei. c.g. 
FE’ASIBLE. adj. { faifible, French ] Practicable; fuch as 
may be effected ; fuch as may be done. 
We conclude many things impoffibilities, which yet are 
eafy feafibles. Glanvillés Sced/. c 14. 
Things are feafit'e in themfelves; elfe the eternal wifdom 
of God would never have advifed, and much lefs have com- 
manded them. South's Sermons, 
Fe’asisry. adv. [from feafible.] Pra&ticably. 
FEAST. 2./- [ fe/te, French; fetum, Latin ] 
I. An entertainment of the table; a fumptuous treat of great 
numbers. 
Here’s our chief gucft. 
----If he had been forgotten, 
Tt had been as a gap in our great fea/?.  Shakef. Macbeth. 
On Pharaoh’s birthday he made a fea/? unto all his fer- 
vants. Gen. xl. 20. 
The lady of the leaf ordain’d a feaft, - 
And made the lady of the flow’r her gueft ; 
When lo! a bow’ afcended cn the plain, - 
With fudden feats ordain'd, and large for either train. Dry. 
2. An anniverfary day of rejoicing either on a civil or religious 
occafion Oppofed to a taft. 
This day is call’d the a/f of Crifpian. 
3- Something delicious to the palate. 
Many people would, with reafon, prcfer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe difhes which are a fea/? to others. Locke. 
To Feast v.n. |from the noun.] To eut fumptuoufly ; to 
eat together cn a day of jov. 
Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did fea/t together. Shakefneare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
The parifh finds, indeed ; but our church-wardens 
Feat on the filver, and give us the farthings. 
To FrAsT. v.a. 
1. To entertain fumptuoufly ; to entertain magnificently. 
He was entertained and fea/fed by the king with great fhew 


Shakef. Hen. V. 


Gay. 


of favour. Hayward. 
2. Todelight; to pamper. 
All thefe are our’s, all nature’s excellence, 
Whofe tafte or fmell can blefs the fea/ted fenfe. Dryden. 


Fr’aster. z. f. [from fea.) 
1. One that fares delicioufly. 
Thofe faffers could fpeak of great and many excellencies 
in manna. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 
2. One that entertains magnificently. 
Fe’sseFon. adj. [ feaft and full.) 


4. Feftive; joyful. 


The virgins alfo ftall on frafiful days 
Vifit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 


From whence captivity and lofs of eyes. Milton's Agonifies. 


FEA 
Therefore be fure t 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his fe2/?/ul fricnds 
Pafles to blifs at the mid- nour of night, 
Halt gain’d thy entrance, + irgin wife and pure. 
2. Luxurious; riotous. 
‘Lhe fuitor train 
Who crowd his palace, and with lawlefs pow’r 
His herds and flocks in fraflful rites devour. Pepe's Ody fry: 
Fr’asreire. iff feaf® and site} ‘Cuttom obferved. in ens 
tertainments. 


Adil on, 


His hofpitable gate, 
Unbarr’d to all, invites a num rous train 
Of uaily guefts ; whofe bozrd with plenty crown’d, 
Revives the pea)? ites old. Phillips, 

Fear. na a French. ] f 

1. Act; deed; action; exploit. 

Pyrocles is his name, renowned far 
For his bold fets, and hardy confidence ; 
Full oit approved in many a cruel war. fairy Queen, b. ite 
Tarquin’s {lf he met, 

And ftruck him on his knee: in that day’s feats, 

When he might aét the woman in the fcene, 

He prov’d th’ beft man i’ th’ field. Shakfp Coriolanus, 

Our (foldicrs are men of ftrong heads for action, and per- 
form fuch feats as they are not able to exprefs. Addi. Š, vétat, 

2. A trick; a teftive or ludicrous performance 

The joints are more fupple to ail feats of activity and mo- 
tion in youth than ‘afterwards a ors «Says, 

FEAT. adj. { fait, bien fait, i rench ; homo faclus ad unguem ] 

1. Ready; fkilful; ingenious. 

Never mafter had 
“A page fo kind, fo dutcous, diligent ; 
So tender over his occalions, true, 
So feat, fo nurfe-like. Shakefpeare’s Cym’ elines 
2. It is now only ufed in irony and contempt. 
That feat man at controverly. 
3. Nice; neat. 
Look how will my garments fit upon me, 
Much feater than before. Sharejpeare’s Tempeft. 
Fr’aTeous. adj. [from feat.] Neat; dexterous Ubfolete. 
Fe'arrousLY. adv. | from feateous.) Neatly; dexteroufly. 
And with fine fingers cropt fuli feateou, y 
The tender ftalks on high. 
FEATHER. n. f. [ eden, Saxon ; feder, German. ] 
1. The plume of birds. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face. Shak. H. VI; 
The brave eagle does with forrow fee 
The foreft wafted, and that lofty tree, 
Which holds her neft, about to be o’erthrown, 
Before the feather: of her young are grown ; 
She will not leave them, ror fhe cannot {tay, 
But bears them boldly on her wings away. Waller: 
When a man in the dark prefles either corner of his cye 
with his finger, and turns his eye away from his finger, he 
will fee a circle of colours like thofe in the feathers of a pea- s 
cock’s tail. N.wton’s Opt. 
I am bright as an angel, and light as a feather. Sift. 
2. Kind; nature; fpecies: from the proverbial expreflion, birds 
of a feather ; that is, of a fpecies. 
The proud infulting queen, 
With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their /é:ther many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eafy-melting king, lke wax. Sh H. VI. 
Iam not of that feathe to fhake off 
My friend, when he moft needs me. 

3. Anornament; an empty title. 

4. [Uponahorfe.] A fort of natural frizzling of hair, which, 
in fome places, rifes above the lying hair, and there makes a 
figure refembling the tip of an car of corn.  Farrier’s Dig: 

To FE'ATHER. v a. [from the noun ] 

1. To drefs in feathers. 

2. To fit with feathers. 

3- Jo tread as a. cock, 

Dame Partlct was the fovereicn of his heart; 
Ardent in love. outragcous in his play, 
He feather'd her a hundred times a day. 
4. Toenrich; to adorn; to exalt, s 
They ftuck not to fay, that the king cared not to plume his 
nobility and people, to feather himfelf Hacon’s | enry ` I, 

5. To FEATHER one’s Vejt. Alluding to birds which _celicét 
feathers, among other materials, for making their nelis; to 
get riches together. ; 

FE'ATHERBED. n f. [feather and bed] A bed ftuffed with 
feathers ; a foft bed. 

The hufband cock looks out, and ftrait is fped, 
And meets his wife, which brings her featherbed. 

Fe’atru RDRIVER. n.f. [ feather aitd drive. J 
cleanfes feathers by whifking them about 

A featherdriver had the refidue of his lungs filled with the 
fine dult or dowr of feathers: Derbaws Phifico Theology. 

FE’ALHERED. adj. (from feather. ] ' 


Stilting ofleet, 


Spenfer, 


Shakefp. Timon. 


Dryden 


Donne. 
One who 


r. Cloathed 
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t. Cloathed with feathers. 
I faw young Harry with his beaver ony 
His cuifles on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rife from the ground like feather’d Mercury. Shak. HIV. 
So when the new-born phoenix firft is feen, 
Her feather’d fubjects all adore their queen. 
Dark’ning the tky, they hover o’er, and fhroud 


Dryden. 


The wanton failors with a feather’d cloud. Prior. 
‘Then fhips of uncouth form fhall ftem the tide, 
And feather'd people crowd my wealthy fide. Pope. 


Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among many 
other feathered creatures, feveral little winged boys perch upon 
the middle arches. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 159. 

2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers. 
An eagle had the ill hap to be ftruck with an arrow, fea- 
ther`d from her own wing. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
Not the bow they bend, nor boaft the fkill 
To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill. 
Fe/ATHEREDGE. n.f. 

Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than another, 

are Called featheredge ftuff. Moxon s Mech. Exer. 
Fe’aATHEREDGED, adj. [feather and edge.] Belonging to a 
feather edge. 

The cover muft be made of featheredged boards, in the na- 
ture of feveral doors with hinges fixed thereon. Mortimer. 

Fe’arHERFEW. n./. A plant both fingle and double: it is 
increafed by feeds or flips, and alfo by dividing the roots: it 
flowereth moft part of the Summer. Mortimers Hujbandry. 

Fe’ATHERLESS, adj. [froin feather.] Without feathers. 

This fo high grown ivy was like that feather.e/s bird, which 
went about to beg plumes of other birds to cover his naked- 
nefs. Howel’s Vocal Forre/?. 

FE'ATHERSELLER. n. f. [ feather and feller.] One who fells 
feathers for beds. 

Fe’aTHERY. adj. [from feather.) Cloathed with feathers. 

Or whiftle from the lodge, or village cock 

Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. Milton. 

Fer’at iy. adv. [from feat.] Neatly; nimbly; dexteroufly. 

Foot it featly here and there, 

And fweet fprites the burthen bear. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light ; 

He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 


Pope’s Ody/fey. 


That feat/y footing feem’d to fkim the ground. Dryden. 
There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 
Or fhepherd-boy, they featly foot the green. Tickell. 


FE'ATNESS. n.f. [from feat. ] 
rity. 
FE'ATURE. n.f. [ faiture, old French.] 
1. The caft or make of the face. 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years. 
2. Any lineament or fingle part of the face. 
__ Though ye be the faireft of God’s creatures, 
Yet think that death fhall fpoil your goodly features. Spenfer. 
We may compare the face of a great man with the 
character, and try if we can find cut in his looks and features 
the haughty, cruel, or unmerciful temper that difcovers itfelf 
in the hiftory. Addifon on ancient Medals. 
_ Though various features did the fifters grace, 
A fifter’s likenefs was in every face. Addifon’s Ovia’s Met. 
To Fe’arure. v.a. To refemble in countenance; to favour. 
He liv’d in court moft prais’d, moft lov’d, 
A fample to the young’ft; to th’ more mature, 
A glafs that featur’d them. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Si ae v.a. [See Faxen, perhaps irom pax, Saxon, 
air. ] 
1. To untwift the end of a rope, and reduce it again to its firft 
ftamina. 


Neatnefs; nicety; dexte- 


Shake/peare. 


2. To beat ; to whip with rods. Ainfw. 
To Fesricirats. vn. [ febrizitor, Latin.] To be in a 
fever. Dit. 


FEBRI'CULOSE. adj. [ febriculofus, Latin.] Troubled with a 
fever. Dit, 
FEBRIFU'GE. n.f. [febris and fugo, Latin; febrifuge, Fr.) 
Any medicine ferviceable ina fever. uincy. 
Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguifiers, and alfo the 
beft febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours, 
EBRIFU'GE. adj. Having the power to cure fevers. 
Febrifuge draughts had a moft furprifing good effet. Arbuth. 
FEBRILE. adj. [ febrilis, Latin; febrile, Fr.] Conftituting a 
fever ; proceeding from a fever. 

‘Che fpirits, embroiled with the malignity in the blood, and 
turgid and tuniifted by the febrile fermentation, are by phlebo- 
tomy relieved. Harvey on Con/umptions. 

Fre’sruary. a. f. [ februarius, Latin.) The name of the 
fecond month in the year. 
You have fuch a February face, 
_, So full of froft, of ftorm, and cloudinefs? 
Feces. x. fi [ faces, Latin; feces, French] 
t. Dregs; lees; fediment ; fubtidence. 
Flence the furface of the ground with mud 

And flime befmear’d, the feces of the flood, 

Receiv’d the rays of heav’n; and fucking in 

The feeds of heat, new creatures did begins 


Shake/peare, 


Dryden, 


FEE 
2; Excrement. 


The fymptoms of fuch a conflitution are a four f{mcll in 
their feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


/ ji . 
Foei bn. jf. ( feculentia, Latin. ] 


1, Muddinefs; quality of abounding with lees or fediment. 
2. Lees; feces; fediment; dregs. 
Pour upon it fome very ftrong lee, to facilitate the fepara- 


tion of its feculencies. Boyle. 
Whether the wilding’s fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th’ earth’s pureft {pirit, and refift 
Its feculence, which in more porous fto.ks 
Of cyder plants finds paflage free. Phillips. 


FE'CULENT. adj. [ faculentus, Lat. feculent, French.] Foul; 
dreggy ; excrementitious. 

But both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain’d to wath themfelves inceffantly, 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. Fairy Queen. 

We may affirm them to be to the body as the light of a 
candle to the grofs and feculent {nu#, which as it is not pent 
up in it, fo neither doth it partake of its ftench and im- 

urity. Glanv. Apology. 

FECU'ND. adj. [ fecundus, Latin; fecond, Fr.] Fruitful; 

rolifick. 
j The more fickly the years are, the lefs fecund or fruitful of 
children alfo they be. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Fecunpa’tion. n. f. [ fæcundo, Latin.) The aét of making 
fruitful or prolifick. 

She requefted thefe plants as a medicine of fecundation, or 
to make her fruitful. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 7. 

To Fecu/npiry. v.a. To make fruitful; to make pro- 
lifick. D:a. 

Fecu'nDiTY. n.f. [from fecund; fecondite, French ] 

1. Fruitfulnefs ; quality of producing or bringing forth in great 
abundance. 

I appeal to the animal and vegetable productions of the 
earth, the vaft numbers whereof notorioufly teftify the ex- 
treme luxuriance and fecundity of it. Weodward s Nat. Kif. 

2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of the ancients mention fome feeds that retain their 
fecundity forty years; and | have found, from a friend, that 
melon-feeds, aftcr thirty years; are beft for raifing of melons. 

Ray on the Creaticn. 

He could never create fo ample a world, but he could have 
made a bigger; the fecundity of his creative power never grow- 
ing barren, nor being exhaufted. Bent.ey’s Sermons. 

Fep., Preterite and participle paff. of To feed. 

For on the grafly verdure as he lay, 

And breath’d the freflinefs of the early day, 

Devouring dogs the helplefs infant tore, 

Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore. Pope. 

Fe’pary. n.f. [ faedus, Latin, or from feudum.) This word, 
peculiar to Shakefpeare, may fignify either a confederate; a 
partner ; or a dependant. 

Damn’d paper! 

Black as the ink that’s on thee, fenfelefs bauble! 

Art thou a fedary for thts act, and lookeft 

So virgin-like without? Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Fe’pERAL. adj. [from fædus, Latin.) Relating toa league or 
contract. 

It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as cating and drink- 
ing, both among the Jews and Heathens, was wont to be. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The Romans compe'led them, contrary to all federal right 
and juftice, both to part with Sardinia, their lawful territory, 
and alfo to pay them for the future a double tribute. Grew. 

FE'DERARY. n.f. [from fædus, Latin.] A confederate; an 
accomplice. 

She’s a traitor, and Camillo is 

A federary with her. Shake/peare: 

Fe’DERATE. adj. [ feederatus, Latin.] Leagued; joincd in 
confederacy. 

FEE. n.f. [peoh, Saxon; fee, Danith, cattle; feudum, low 
Latin ; feu, Scottifh.] ; 

1. [In law.] All lands and tenements that are held by any ac- 
knowledgment of fuperiority to a higher lord. All lands and 
tenements, whcrein a man hath a perpetual cftate to him and 
his heirs, &c. are divided into allodium and feudum: allcdium 
is every man’s own land, which he pofiefles merely in his own 
right, without acknowledgment of any fervice, or payment 
of any rent to any other. Feudum, or fee, is that which we 
hold by the bencfit of another, and in name whereof we owe 
ferviccs, or pay rent, or both, to a fuperior lord. And all 
our land in England, the crown-land, which is in the king’s 
own hands, in right of his crown, exceptcd, is in the nature 
of feudum: for though a man have land by defcent from his 
anceftors, or bought it for his money; yct is the land of fuch 
a nature, that it cannot come to any, either by defcent or 
purchafe, but with the burthen that was laid upon him who 
had novel fee, or firft of all received it as a benefit from his 
lord, to him and to all fuch to whom it might defcend, or 

bc 


FEE 


be any way conveyed from him. So that no man in England 
has direéfum d minium, that is, the very property or demef{ne 
in any land, but the prince in right of his crown: for though 
he that has fee has jus perpetuum & utile dominium, yet he 
owes a duty for it, and therefore it is not fimply his own. 
Fee is divided into two forts; fee-abfolute, otherwife called 
fee-fimple, and fee-conditional, otherwife termed fee-tail : 
fee-fimple is that whereof we are feized in thofe general words, 
To us and our heirs for ever: fee-tail is that whercof we are 
feifed to us and our heirs, with limitation; that is, the heirs 
of our body, &c. And fce-tail is either general or fpecial : 
gencral is where land is given to a man, and the heirs of his 
body: fee-tail fpecial is that where a man and his wife are 
feifed of land to them and the heirs of their two bodies. Cowe/. 
Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 

Or fell fee-fimples in his mafter’s name. = Hubberd’s Tale. 

Here’s the lord of the foil come to feize me for a ftray, for 
entering his fee-fimple without leave. Shatefpeare’s Henry VI. 

2. Property; peculiar. 
What concern they? 
The general caufe; or is it a _fee-grief, 
Due to fome fingle breaft ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
g: Reward ; gratification; recompenfe. 
Thefe be the ways by which, without reward, 
Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard ; 
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For nothing there is done without a fee. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Not helping, death’s.my fee ; 
But if I help, what do you promife me? Shakefpeare. 


4. Payments occafionally claimed by perfons in office. 
Now that God and friends 
Have turn’d my captive ftate to liberty, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? Shak. Hen. VI. 
5. Reward paid to phyficians or lawyers. 

He does not reject the perfon’s pretenfions, who does not 
know how to explain them; or refufe doing a good office for 
a man, becaufe he cannot pay the fee of it. Addifon’s Speltat. 

6. Portion ; pittance; fhare. Obfolete. 
In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 

Referve to each cattle their property fees. Tuf: Husbandry. 

 Fe’erarm. n. f. [fre and farm.] Tenure by which lands are 
held from a fuperiour lord. 

John furrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and took them 
back again, to hold in feefarm ; which brought him into fuch 
hatred, as all his lifetime after he was poffeft with fear. Davies. 

 ToFre. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To reward; to pay. 
No man fees the fun, no man purchafes the light, nor errs 
if he walks by it. South's Sermons. 
Watch the difeafe in time; for when within 
The dropfy rages and extends the fkin, 
In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 
And fees the doctor 5 but too late is wife. 
2. To bribe. $3 
] have long loved her, ane pens ae A A ca eet 
, feed every flight occafion, that could but niggardly giv 
z ae of se t Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
eep in hire. 
ee “There's not a thane of them but in his houfe 
I have a fervant fee'd. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
FE’EBLE. adj. [ foible, French.) Weak; debilitated; fickly ; 
infirm; without ftrength of body or mind. 
The men carried all the feeb/e upon afles to Jericho. 2 Chron. 
Command th’ affiftance of a faithful friend, : 
But feeble are the fuccours I can fend. Drydens Æn. 
ow I have lov’d, excufe my falt’ring tongue ; 
My fpirits feeble, and my pains are ttrong. ; Dryden. 
We carry the image of God in us, a rational and immor- 
tal foul; and though we be now miferable and feeble, yet we 
afpire after eternal happinefs, and finally expect a great exal- 
tation of all our natural powers. Bentley's Sermons. 
A crutch that helps the weak along, on 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. Smith. 
ToFr’esLe, v.a. [from the noun. ] To weaken; to en- 
fecble ; to deprive of ftrength or power. Not in ule, 
Or as a caftle reared high and round, 
By fubtile engines and malicious flight 
“Ts undermined from the loweft ground, 
And her foundation fore’d and feebled quite. 
Shall that vi¢torious hand be feebled here, i 
That in your chambers gave you chaftifement? Sb. K. Jobn. 
EREMIE IRDED: adj. e: prp mind.) Weak of mind; 
ive in rcfolution and conttancy. : 
e ae aren that are unruly, comfort the fecbleminded, fup- 
A port the weak, be patient toward all men. : 1 Thef: ik 14. 
Fe’enirness. n. f [from feeble. J Weaknefs ; imbecility ; in- 
= firmit”; want of ay T His 
ar head Roime’s glo >, ; 
"e N thakes for Sse and feeblenefs. Shak. Tit sade 
~ Some in their latter years, through the freblenefs gs at 
limbs, have been forced to ftudy upon their knees. out. 
Fe‘esuy. ad. [irom fecble. } Weakly ; without ftrength. 


Dryden's Perf. 


Fairy Queen. 
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Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep s 
Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy comick flcep. Dryden. 
To FEED. v. a. [ fodan, Gothick ; evan, yocoan, Saxon. ] 
r. To fupply with food. 
Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help’d him to purfue. Dryden. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it cat more than its own weight. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To fupply ; to furnifh, 
A conitant fmoke arifes from the warm fprings that feed 
the many baths with which this ifland is ftocked. Addifon. 
The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muft be half the 
length of a barleycorn, and neat as long as the rollers, that it 
may not feed them too faft. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
3. To graze; to confume by cattle. 
Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if you can- 
not get manure conftantly to keep them in heart. Mortimer. 
The froft will fpoil the grafs; for which reafon take care to 
feed it clofe before Winter, Mrtimer’s Huftandry. 
4. To nourifh; to cherifh. 
How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove, 
To feed defpair, and cherith hopelefs love ? 
5. To keep in hope or expectation. 
Barbarofla learned the ftrength of the emperor, craftily 
feeding him with the hope of liberty. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 
6. To delight; to entertains to keep from fatiety. 
The alteration of fcenes, fo it be without noife, feeds and 
relieves the eye, before it be full of the fame objeét. Bacon. 
To FEED. v.n. 
1. To take food. 


Prior. 


Chiefly applied to animals food. 
To feed were beft at home; 
From thence the fawce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakefpearë s Macteth. 
2. To prey; to live by eating. 
I am not covetous of gold; 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coft. Shake/. Hen. V. 

You cry againft the noble fenate, who, a 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elfe 
Would feed on one another. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Galen {peaketh of the curing of the fcirrhus of the liver by 

milk of a cow, that feedeth upon certain herbs. Baton. 

Some birds feed upon the berries of this vegetable. Brown. 

He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 

The willing grounds and laden trees afford. Dryden's Virg. 

The Brachmans were all of the fame race, lived in fields 
and woods, and fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs. Temple. 

All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th’ extenfive blefling of his luxury. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

3. To pafture ; to place cattle to feed. 

If a man hall caufe a field to be eaten, and fhall put in his 
beaft, and fhall feed in another man’s field, he fhall make 
reftitution. Ex. xxii. 5. 

4. To grow fat or plump. 
FEED. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Food ; that which is eaten. f 

A fearful deer then looks moft about when he comes to the 
beft feed, with a fhruging kind of tremor through all her 
principal parts. Sidney, b. ii. 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: their feed 
is much cheaper, becaufe they eat no oats. Mortimer’s Hush. 

2, Pafture. 

Befides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 

Are now on fale. Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
Fr/EpDER. n.f. [from feed.] 
t. One that gives food. 

The beaft obeys his keeper, and looks up, 

Not to his mafter’s but his feeder’s hand. 
2. An exciter; an encourager. 

When thou do’ft hear 1 am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou was’t, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots.  Shakef. Henry IV. 

3. One that eats. 
With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder. Shake/. 
We meet in Ariftotle with one kind of thrufh, called the 
miflel-thrufh, or feeder upon miffeltoe. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
4. One that eats nicely; one that lives luxurioufly. 
But that our feafts 
In every mefs have folly, and the feeders 
' Jeft with it as a cuftom, | fhould blufh 

To fee you fo attired. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

But fuch fine feeders are no guefts for me ; 

Riot agrees not with frugality : 

Then, that unfafhionable man am I, 

With me they’d ftaive for want of ivory. Dryden's Juven. 

To FEEL. pret. felt; part pafl. felt. v.n. [ pelan, Saxon. J 
1. To have perception of things by the touch. 

The fenfe of feeling can give us a notion of extenfion, 
fhape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except co- 
lours. Addifon’s Speđlatir, N», 41%. 

2. To fearch by feeling. See FEELER. 
3. To have a quick fenfibility of good or evil, right or wrong. 
Man, who feels for all mankind. Pope. 
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4. To appear to the touch. 

The difference of thefe tumours will be diftinguifhed by 
the fecl: one feels flaccid and rumpled; the other more even, 
flatulent and {pringy. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To FFEL. v.a. 
1. To perceive by the touch. 
Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. 
2. Totry; to found. 
He hath writ this to fee? my affection to your honour. Shas. 
3: To have fenfe of pain or pleafure. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel? Milton. 
But why fhould thofe be thought to’fcape, who feel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions and thofe whips of fteel ? 
Creech’s Juvenal. 
The well fung woes fhall footh my penfive ghoft ; 


Judg. xxvi. 26. 


He beft can paint them who can frel them moft. Pope. 
Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, 
E’er felt fuch grief, fuch terrour, and defpair. Pope. 
4. To be affected by. 
Would 1! had never trod this Englith earth, 
Or feit the flatteries that grow upon it. Shake/. Hen. VIII. 


5. To know; to be acquainted with. 
His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him; 
For then, and not ’till then, he felt himfelf, 
And found the bleflednefs of being little. Shate/. Hen. VIII. 
FEEL. x. f. [from the verb.] The fenfe of feeling; the touch. 

The difference of thefe tumours will be diftinguifhed by 
the feel: one feels flaccid and rumpled, the other more even, 
flatulent, and fpringy. Sharp’s Surgery. 

FE'ELER. x. f. [from feel. ] 
1. One that feels. 
This hand, whofe touch, 
Whofe ev'ry touch would force the feeler’s foul 
To th’ oath of loyalty. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 
2. The horns or antennæ of infeéts. 

Infeéts clean their eyes with their forelegs as well as an- 
tennz ; and as they are perpetually feeling and fearching be- 
fore them with their feelers or antenna, I am apt to think that 
befides wiping and cleaning the eyes, the ufes here named may 
be admitted. Derhanis Phyfico-Theology. 

FEE’LING. participial adj. [from feel.] 
1, Expreffive of great fenfibility. 
O wretched ftate of man in felf-divifion } 
O well thou fay’ft a feeling declaration 
‘Thy tongue hath made of Cupid’s deep incifion. 
Thy wailing words de much my fpirits move, 
They uttered are in fuch a feeling fafhion. Sidneyy b. ii. 
Write ’till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moift it again; and frame fome feeling line, 
That may difcover fuch integrity. Sh. Two Gent. of Verona. 
2« Senfibly felt. This fenfe is not fufficiently analogical. 
A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Thad a feeling fenfe 
Of all your royal favours; but this laft 
Strikes through my heart. 
FEELING. n.f. [from feel.] 
r. The fenfe of touch. 
Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d? 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d, 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffus’d, 

That fhe might look at will through ev’ry pore. 

2. Senfibility ; tendernefs. 
The apprehenfion of the good, 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. Shake/. Rick. II. 

Their king, out of a princely feeling, was {paring and com- 
pafionate towards his fubjects. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Perception. 

Great perfons had need to borrow other men’s opinions to 
think themfelves happy ; for if they judge by their own feeling, 
they cannot find it. Bacon’s Effays. 

As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence of 
fenfe, fo we learn what belongs to the foul by an inward con- 
fcioufnefs, which may be called a fort of internal feeling. Watts, 

FEE'LINGLY. ady. [from feeling.) 
1. With expreffion of great fenhbility. 

The princefs might judge that he meant himfelf, who fpake 
fo feelingly. Sidney. 

‘He would not have talked fo feelingly of Codrus’s bed, ‘if 
there had been room for a bedfellow in it. Pope. 

2. So as to be fenfibly felt. 
Here feel we it the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as the icy phang, 

And churlifh chiding of the Winter’s wind, 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Ev’n ’till U fhrink with cold, I fmile and fay, 

This is no flattery: thefe are counfellors, 

That /eelingly perfuade me what I am. Shake/p. As you like it. 


Sidney. 


Southerne. 


Milton. 
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He feelingly knew, and had trial of the late good, and of 
the new purchafed evil. Raleigh's Hijiory f the World. 
FEET. n.f. The plural of foot. j 
His brother’s image to his mind appears, 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fears. 
Pope's Statius. 
FEE'TLESS. adj. [from fect.] Without feet. 
Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three feetlefs birds, called Al- 
lerions, upon his arrow. Camden. 
To FEIGN. v. a. [ feindre, French; fingo, Latin.] 
1. To invent. 
And thefe three voices differ ; all the things done, the doing 
and the doer; the thing feigned, the feigning and the feigner 5 
fo the poem, the poefy and the poet, Ben. TFohnf:2’s Difcover. 
No fuch things are done as thou fayeft, but thou /eigneft 
them out of thine own heart. Neh, vis 8 
2. Tomake a fhow of. 
Both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And feigned to wath themfelves inceffantly. Spenf. Fairy Qu. 
3. To make a thew of; to do upon fome falfe pretence. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in fhades, eludes her eager fwain ; 


But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. Popa 
4. To diflemble; to conceal. Now obfolete. 
Each trembling leaf and whiftling wind they hear, 
As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear; ` 
Yet both do ftrive their fearfulnefs to feign. Fairy Queen. 


To Ferron. v.n To relate falfely; to image from the in- 
vention. 
Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods ; 
Since nought fo ftockifh, hard and full of rage, 
But mufick for the time doth change his nature. 
FE/IGNEDLY. adv. [from feign.) In fiction; not truly. 
Such is found to have been falfely and feignedly in fome of 
the heathens. Bacon, E ffay 28. 
FEIGNER. nf. [ from feign. ]  Inventer 3 Contriver of a 
fiction. 

And thefe three voices differ; all the things done, the 
doing and the doer ; the thing feigned, the feigning and the 
Seigner; fo the poem, the poefy and the poet. Ben. Fohnfin. 

FEINT. participial adj. [from feign, for Seigned; or feint, Fr.) 
The mind by degrees lofes its natural relith of real, folid 
truth, and is reconciled infenfibly to any thing thatcan be but 
dreffed up into any feint appearance of it: Lockes 
FEINT. n.f. [ feint, French.] 
I. 2 falfe appearance; an offer of fomething not intended to 
& 
Courtly’s letter is but a ftint to get off. Spectator, N°. 286. 
2. A mock affault; an appearance of aiming at one part when 
another is intended to be ftruck. 

But, in the breaft encamp’d, prepares 

For well-bred feints and future wars. Prior. 
Fe’LaANDERS. 2. f. Worms in hawks. Ainfworth. 
FE'LDFARE. #.f. See FIELDFARE. 

To FELI'CITATE. v. a. [ feliciter, French; felicita, Latin. ] 
1. To make happy. 


Shake/p. 


I profefs 

Myfelf an cnemy to all other joys 5 

And find I am alone felicitate > 

In your dear highne(s’ love. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

What a glorious entertainment and pleafure would fill and 

Selicitate his {pirit, if he could grafp all in afingle furvey. Watts. 
2. To congratulate. 

They might proceed unto forms of fpeeches, felicifating the 

good, or deprecating the evil to follow. Brown's Vulgar Err, 

Fexicira‘rion. n. f. (French, from felicitate.) Congratula- 


tion. Dia, 
FELICITOUS. adj. [ felix, Latin.] Happy. Dia. 
Fextrerrousty. adu. (from feiicitous.] Happily. Dit. 


Ferrciry. n.f. (felicitas, Latin; felicité, Fr.] Happinefs ; 
profperity; blifsfulnefs; bleflednefs, i 
‘The joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin, 
And grant that we, for whom thou dideft die, 
Being with thy dear blood clean wafh’d from fin, 
May live for ever in felicity. Spenfer, Sennet 68. 
Others in virtue plac’d felicity; 
But virtue join’d with riches and long life, 
In corporal pleafure he, and carclefs eafe. Aiit. Par. Reg. 
So the felicities of her wonderful reign may be complete. 
Atterbury’s Sermons. 
How great, how glorious a feHcity, how adequate to the 
defires of a reafonabie nature, is revealed to our hopes in the 
gofpel ! Rogers, Sermon iii. 
FELINE. adj. [ felinus, Latin. ] Like a cat; pertaining to a 
cat, 


Even as in the beaver ; from which he differs principally in 


his teeth, which are canine, and in his tail, which is feline, 


_or a long taper. 
FELL, adj. [ pelle, Saxon.) 
1. Crucl; barbarous; inhuman. 


Grew’s Mujaum. 


if 
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It feemed fury, difcord, madnefs fell, 
Flew from his lap when he unfolds the fame. Fair ax, b. ils 
So felleft foes, 
Whofe paffions and whofe plots have broke thcir flcep, 
To take the one the other, by fome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. Shak. 
That inftant was I turn’d into a hart, 
And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E’er fince purfue me. Shake/peare's Twelfth Night. 
2. Savage; ravenous; bloody. 
l know thec, love! wild as the raging main, 
More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain. Popes Autumn. 
Scorning all the taming arts of man, 
The keen hyena, felleg of the fell. Thimfon’s Spring. 
Fev. n. J. [pelle, Saxon.] The fkin; the hide. 
Wipe thine eye; 
The goujers fhall devour them, flefh and fell, 
Ere they fhall make us weep. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The time has been my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night-fhriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife rouze and ftir. Shakef, Macbeth. 
ToFeLL. v.a. [ feilen, German.] 
1. To knock down ; to bring to the ground. 
Villain, ftand, or PN fell thec down. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again. Daniel. 
Taking the fmal! end of his mufket in his hand, he ftruck 
him on the head with the ftock, and felled him. Raleigh. 
His fall, for the prefent, ftruck an earthquake into all 
minds; nor could the vulgar be induced to believe he was 
felled. Howel’s Vocal Forreft. 
On their whole ħoft I flew 
Unarm’d, arid with a trivial weapon felld 
Their choiceft youth: they only liv’d who fled. Milt. Agon. 
Whom with fuch force he ftruck he feld him down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 
I fella along a man of bearded face, 
His limbs all cover’d with a fhining cafe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2. To hew down ; to cut down. 
Then would he feem a farmer that would fell 
Bargains of woods, which he did lately fell, Hubb. Tale. 
Proud Arcite and fierce Palamon, 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 
Like lightning flam’d their fauchions to and fro, 
And fhot a dreadfut gleam ; fo ftrong they ftruck, 
There'feem’d lefs force requir’d to fell an oak. 
Feu. The preterite of To fall. 
None on their feet might ftand, 
Thougtr ftanding elfe as rocks; but down they fell 
By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. 
FELLER. n.f. [from fell] One that hews down. 
Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up againft us. 


Dryden. 


Milton: 


Tj. xiv. 8. 
FeiiyFruous. adj. [fel and fluo, Latin} Flowing with 
gall. Dia. 


FE'LLMONGER. 7. f. [from fell] A dealer in hides. 
FE'LENESS. x. /. [from fell.) Cruelty; favagenefs; fury ; rage. 
i When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour fteep, 

For very felnefs loud he’gan to weep. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
FE'LLOE. n.f. [ felze, Danifh.] The circumference of a 
wheel ; the outward part. It is often written fally or felly. 
Out, out, thou {trumpet fortune! all you gods, 

In'general fynod, take away her power ; 
Break all the fpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bow! the round nave down the hill of heav’n. Shake/p. 
Their axle-trecs, naves, fells, and {pokes were all molten. 
1 Kings vii. 33. 
FELLOW. n.f. [guafi, to follow, Minfhew; from pe, faith, 
and lag, bound, Saxon, ‘Junius; fallow, Scottifh.] 
1. Acompanion; one with whom we confort. 
In youth I had twelve fe/lows like unto myfelf, but not one 
of them came to a good end. Afcham’s Schaolmafter. 
To be your fellow, 
You may deny me ; but I’ll be your fervant, 
Whether you will or no. Shake/peare’s Tempef?. 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 
That one fhould be the common good of both; 
_ One foul fhould both infpire, and neither prove 


His fellow’s hindrance in purluit of love? Dryden. 


2. An affociate ; one united in the fame affair. 


Each on his fellow for afiftance calls ; 
At length the fatal fabrick mounts the walls. Dryden’s Virg. 
3. One of the fame kind. s 
Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain, 
Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign ; 
And own no liberty, but where they may 
Without controul upon their fellows prey. ` Waller. 
A thepherd had one favourite dog: he fed him with his own 
hand, and took more care of him than of any of his fellows. 
L Eftrange’s Fables. 
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Chieftain of the reft 

I chofe him here: the earth fhall him allow; 

His fellows late, fhall be his fubjects now. Fairfax; bi i: 

So you are to be hereafter fellows, and no longer fer- 
vants. Sidney. 

5. One thing fuited to another ; one of a pair. 

When virtue is lodged in a body, that feems to have been 
prepared for the reception of vice: the foul and the body do 
not feem to be fellows. Addifon’s Spe€lator, N°, 86. 

6. One like another: as, this knave hath not his fellow. 

7. A familiar appeHation ufed fometimes with fondnefs ; fome 
times with efteem; but generally with fome degree of con 
tempt. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it: 

—The fame indeed; a very valiant fellow. Shakef: Othello. 

An officer was in danger to have loft his place, but his 
wife made his peace ; whereupon a pleafant fellow faid, that he 
had been crufhed; but that he faved himfelf upon his horns. 

Bacon, Apophthegm 4, 
Full fifteen thoufand lufty fellows 
With fire and fword the fort maintain ; 
Fach was a Hercules, you tell us, 

Yet out they march’d like common men. Pricr. 

§. A word of contempt : the foolifh mortal; the mean wretch 3 
the forry rafcal. 

“ Thofe great felkws fcornfully receiving them, as foolifh 

birds fallen into their net, it pleafed the eternal juftice to make 

them fuffer death Dy their hands. Sidney, b. ii. 
Caffio hath here been fet on in the dark 

By Rodorigo, and fellows that are fcap’d: 

He’s almoft flain, and Rodorigo dead. Shakefp. Othello, 

I] have great comfort from this fe’low: methinks he hath 
no drowning mark about him; his complexion is perfect 
gallows: Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had ftill kept loyal to poffeffion ; 

And left me in reputelefs banifhment, 

A fell.w of no mark nor likelihood. — Shake/p. Henry IV. 

How oft the fight of means, to do ill deeds, 

Makes deeds ill done? for had’ft not thou been by, 

A feliow by the hand of nature mark’d, 

Quoted, and fign’d to do a deed of fhame, 

‘This murder had not come into my mind. Shake/: K. John. 

The Moor’s abus’d by fome moft villainous knave, 

Some bafe notorious knave, fome {curvy fellow. Shak. Othell, 

The fellow had taken more fifh than he could fpend while 


4. Equal; peer. 


they were {weet. L’Eftrange. 
As next of kin, Achilles’ arms I claim; 
This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our ftock, and the Sifyphian feed 
By fraud and theft afferts his father’s breed. Dryden. 


You will wonder how fuch an ordinary fellow, as this Mr. 

Wood, could have got his majefty’s broad feal. Swift. 
You'll find, if once the monarch aéts the monk, 

Or, cobler like, the parton will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The reft is all but leather and prunella, Pope’s Eff. on Man. 

9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with contempt. 

The provoft commanded his men to hang him up on the 
neareft tree: then the flew cried out that he was not the 
miller, but the miller’s man. Hayward. 

10. A member of a co!lege that fhares its revenues. 

To Fe’LLow. v.a. To fuit with; to pair with; to match. 
Fellow is often ufed in compofition to mark community’ of 
nature, ftation, or employment. 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal, thcu co-aétive art, 

And fellow’? nothing. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

FELLOW-CO/MMONER. 'n. f. 

1. One who has the fame right of common. 

He cannot appropriate, he cannot inclofe, without the con- 
fent of all his fellowcommoners, all mankind. Locke. 

2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher order, who dines 
with the fellows. 

FELLOW-CREA’TURE. n. f. One that has the fame creator. 

Reafon is the glory of human nature, and one of the chief 
eminencies whereby we are raifed above our,fellowcreatures the 
brutes in this lower world. Watts’s Logick, Introdudiion. 

FELLO’W-HEIR. 1. f. Coheir; partner of the fame inheri- 
tance. 

The Gentiles fhould be fel owheirs. Eph. iii. 6. 

FELLow-HE'LPER. n. f° Coadjutor; one who concurs in the 
fame bufinefs. 

We ought to receive fuch, that we might be fellowhe pers to 
the truth, 3 Jo. viii. 

FELLOW-LA'BOURER. 2. f. One who labours in the fame 
defign. E 

My fellowlabourers have likewife commiffioned me to per- 
form in their behalf this office of dedication. Dryd. Fuv. Ded. 

FeLLOW-sE'RVvAaNT. n.f. One that has the fame matter. 

Noc 
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Nor lefs think we in heav’n of thee on earth, 

Than of our fellowfervars ; and inquire 

Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
Fair fellow/ervant ! may your gentle ear 

Prove more propitious to my flighted care 

‘Than the bright dame’s we ferve. Waller. 

Vheir fathers and yours were fellowfervants to the fame 
heavenly mafter while they lived; nor is that relation dif- 
folved by their death, but ought ftill to operate among their 
furviving children. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

FELLOW-SO'LDIER. 7. f. One who fights under the fame com- 
mander. An endearing appellation ufed by officers to their 
men. 

Come, fellowfoldier, make thou proclamation. Shake/p. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 
feliowfoldier. sf Phil. ii. 25. 

FELLOW-STU'DENT. 2. f. One who ftudies in company with 
another. 

I pr’ythee, do not mock me, fellow/tudent ; 

I think it was to fee my mother’s wedding. Shakef. Hamlet. 

If you have no fellow/tudent at hand, tell it over with your 
acquaintance. Wattss Logick. 

FeLtow-su’sjectr. ./. One who lives under the fame go- 
vernment. 

* The bleeding condition of their fellow/ubjec?s was a feather 
in the balance with their private ends. Swift. 

FELLOW-SU'FFERER. #. f. One who fhares in the fame evils 5 
one who partakes the fame fufferings with another. 

How happy was it for thofe poor creatures, that your grace 
was made their fell:w/ufferer ? And how glorious for you, that 
you chofe to want rather than not relieve the wants of others ? 

Dryden's Fables, Dedicatiou. 

We in fome meafure fhare the neceffities of the poor at the 
fame time that we relieve them, and make ourfelves not only 
their patrons but fellow/ufferers. . Addifon’s Speé?ator. 

FELLow-wri'TER. "n.f. One who writes at the fame time, or 
on the fame fubject. ' 

Since they cannot raife themfelves to the reputation of their 

ellow-writers, they muft fink it to their own pitch, if they 
would keep them/elves upon a level with them. Addt/. Spectat. 

FELLOWFE'ELING. n. f. [ fellow and feeling.) 

1. Sympathy. ) l 

It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have a fellowfeel- 
ing of the misfortune of my brother. L’Eftrange. 

2. Combination ; joint intereft. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurferymaid have a fel- 
lowfeeling. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Bull. 

Fe/LLOWLIKE. Q adj. [ fellow and like. ] Like a companion ; 

FE/LLOwLy. $ on equal terms; companionable. 

All which good parts he graceth with a good fellowlike, 
kind, and refpectful carriage. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

One feed for another, to make an exchange, 

With fellowly neighbourhood feemeth not ftrange. Tuffer. 

Fe'LLowsuiP. n. f. [from felliw.] 

1. Companionfhip; confort; fociety. 

This boy cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels and holds up hands for fellouship. Shak. Coriolan. 
From blifsful bow’rs 

Of amarantine fhade, fountain, or fpring, 

By the waters of life, where’er they fat 

In fellow/bips of joy, the fons of light 

Hafted. Milton’s Paradife Loft, L. xi. |. 80. 

There is no man but God puts excellent things into his 
pofleffion, to be ufed for the common good; for men are 
made for fociety and mutual fellow/hip. Calamy’s Sermons. 

God having defigned man for a fociable creature, made him 
not only with an inclination and under the neceffity to have 
fellowfbip with thofe of his own kind, but furnifhed him alfo 
with language, which was to be the great inftrument and ce- 
menter of fociety. Locke. 

2. Affociation ; confederacy ; combination. 

We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fe/low/bip to die with us. Shate/p. Henry V. 

Thofe laws do bind men abfolutely, even as they are men, 
although they have never any fettled fellow/hip, never any fo- 
lemn agreement amongf{t themfelves what to do, or not to 
donk Hooker, b.i. f. 10. 

Moft of the other Chriftian princes were drawn into the 
fellowpoip of that war. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

3. Equality. ; 

4. Partnerfhip ; joint intereft. 

Nearer acquainted, now I fecl by proof 

That fellow/hip in pain divides not fmart, 

Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. Parad. Reg. 
O love! thou fternly do’ft thy pow’r maintain, ? 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; > 

Tyrants and thou all fell, us/bip difdain. Dryden. } 

5. Company ; ftate of being together. 

‘The great contention of the fca and fkies 

Parted our fellow/bip. But hark, a fail! Shakefp. Othello. 

6, Frequency of intcrcourfe; focial pleafure. 3 

In a great town friends are fcattered, fo that there is not 
that fellow/bip which is in lefs neighbourhoods. Racon’s Effays. 
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7. Fitnefs and fondnefs for feftal entertainments, with good pre- 
fixed. 

He had by his exceflive good fellcw/bip, which was grateful to 
all the company, made himfelf popular with all the officers of 
the army. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8. An eftablifhment in the college with fhare in its revenue. 

Corufodes having, by the moft extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty-four pounds out of a beggarly fellowfhip, went up to 
London. Swift. 

g. [In arithmetick.] That rule of plural proportion whereby 
we balance accompts, depending between divers perfons, 
having put together a general ftuck, fo that they may every 
man have his proportional gain, or fuftain his proportional 
part of lofs. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

10, A rule in arithmetick, by which two or more independent 
operations of the rule of three may divide any given number 

into unequal parts, proportional to certain other numbers. 
It is fo called, becaufe the more common and ufeful application 
thereof is in the divifion of gains, loffes, or other things, 
among partners in company. Malcolm. 

Fe'LLY. adv. (from fell.) Cruelly; inhumanly; favagely ; 
barbaroufly. 

Fair ye be fure, but cruel and unkind ; 
As is a tyger, that with greedinefs 
‘Hunts after blood, when he by chanée doth find 

A feeble beaft, doth fei/y him opprefs. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 

FELO-DE-SE. n. j. [In law.] He that committeth felony by 
murdering himfelt. 

FE/LON. n. f. [ felon, French; felo, low Latin; pel, Saxon. J 

1. One who has committed a capital crime. 

I apprehend thee for a felon here. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
And often have you brought the wily fox, 

Chas’d even amid’ the folds; and made to bleed, 

Like feions, where they did the murd’rous deed. Dryden. 

2. A whitlow; a tumour formed bctween the bone and its in- 
vefting membrane, very painful. 

The malign paronychia is that which is commonly called a 
felon. Ht ifeman's Surgery. 

Fe’LON. adj. Cruel; traitorous; inhuman. 

Ay me! what thing on earth, that all things breeds, 

Might be the caufe ot fo impatient plight ! 

What fury, or what fiend with fe‘on deeds, 


Hath ftirred up fo mifchievous defpight! Spenfer. 
Then bids prepare th’ hofpitable treat, 
Vain fhews of love to veil his felon hate. Pote’s Odeffey. 


Fe’/tonious. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; traitorous; villa- 

nous; malignant; perfidious; deftrudtive. : 

This man conceived the duke’s death ; but what was the 

motive of that felonious conception is in the clouds. Wotton. 
O thievifh night ! 

Why fhould’ft thou, but for tome felonious end, 

In thy dark Janthorn thus clole up the ftars 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d the lamps 

With everlafting oil, to give due light 

To the mifled and lonely traveller ? Milton. 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irifh pen and dies. Dryden. 
FELo’NiousLy. adj. [from felonious.) In a felonious way. 
Fe’Lonous. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; felonious. 

I am like for defperate dole to die, o 

Through felonous force of mine enemy. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 
Fe/tony. n. f. [ felonie, Fr. felonia, low Latin, trom felon.] A 

crime denounced capital by the law; an enormous crime. 

I will make it felony to drink {mall beer. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Fert. The preterite of FeeL, which fce. 

FELT. n. f. [yeltt, Saxon. ] 
1. Cloath made of wool united without weaving. 
It were a delicate ftratagem to fhoe 

A troop of horfe with felt. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
2. A hide or skin. 

To know whether fheep are found or not, fee that the felt 

be loofe. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To FELT. v.a. [from the noun.) To unite without weaving. 
The fame wool one man feits into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloath, another into kerfey. Hales Origin of Mankind, 
To FELTRE. v.a. [from felt] lo clot together like felt. 
His feltred locks, that on his bofom fell, 

On rugged mountains briers and thorns refemble. Fairfax. 

Feu’cca. n. f. [ feleuy Fr. feikon, Arab.) A fmall open boat 
with fix oars. Dif, 

FEMALE. n.f. [ femlle, French ; femella, Latin.) A the; 
one of the fex which brings young. 

God created man in his own image, male and female created 


he them. Gen. i. 27. 
Man, morc divine, 
Lord of the wide world, and wide wat’ry feas, 
Indu’d with intellectual fenfe and foul, 
Are mafters to their females, and their lords. Shake/peare. 


FE'MALE. adj. 
1. Not mafculine; belonging to a fhe. 
If by a female hand he had forefeen 
He was to dic, his wifh had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. Dryd. 
2. FEMALE 
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2. Feaare Rbvmes. Double rhymes fo called, becaufe in 
French, from which the term is taken, they end in e weak or 
feminine. hefe rhymes are female : 
Th’ excels of heat is but a fable ; 
We krow the torrid zone is now found habitable. C wley. 
The fenale rhymes are in ufc with the Italian in every linc, 
with the Spaniard promifcuoufly, and with the French alter- 
nately, as appears from the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of 
their later poems. Dryden's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 
Feme Covert. n f. [French.] A marricd woman; who is alfo 
faid to be under covert baron. AP 
Feme Sole. un. /. [ krench.] A fingle woman ; an unmarricd 
woman. 
Femina‘iity. n.f. [from feemina, Latin.] Female nature. 
If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of feminality 
take place, upon the increafe or growth thereof tlie mafculine 
appears. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. iii. c. 17 
Fe/MIniNE. adj. [ famininus, Latin ] 
1. Of the fex that brings young; female. 
‘Thus we chaftife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and fo concorporate. 
2. Soft; tender; delicate. 
} Her heav’nly form 
Angelick, but more foft and feminine. Miltons Parad. L oft. 
3- Effeminate ; emafculated 
Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether feminine 
and fubjected to eafe and delicacy. Raleigh's Hifl. of the { orld. 
FEMININE. z. f. A fhe; one of the fex that brings young ; 
a female. 
O! why did God create at laft 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ? Milt Par. Loft. 
FE'MORAL. adj. [ femoralis, Latin }] Belonging to the thigh. 
The largett crooked needle fhould be ufed in taking up the 
moral arteries in amputation. Sharp's Surgery. 
FEN. n.f. [penn, Saxon; venne, Dutch.) Amarth; low flat 
and moift ground; a moor ; a bog. 
Mexico is a city that ftands in the midft of a great marth or 
fen. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shakef Coriolan. 
Yon common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate, 
As reek ©’ th’ rotten fens. Shake/peare’s Corislanus. 
The furface is of black fen earth. Woodward on Foffils. 
He to Portina’s wat’ry marfhes went; 
A long canal the muddy fen divides, 
And with a clear unfully’d current glides. Addifon. 
Fs/nserny. 7. f. [ fen and berry] A kind of _black- 
berry. . Sinner. 
Fence. n. f. [from defence.] 
1. Guard; fecurity; outwork; defence. 
That proved not fence enough to the reputation of their 
opprefiors. Decay of Piety. 
There’s no fence againtt inundations, earthquakes, or hur- 
ricanes. L Eftrange, Fable 167. 
To put them out of their parents view, at a great diftance, 
is to expofe them to the greateft dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the leaft fence and guard again{t them. Locke. 
Let us bear this awful corps to Cæ far, 
And lay it in his fight, that it may ftand 
i A fence betwixt us and the victor’s wrath. 
2. Inclofure; mound ; hedge. 
In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring fhips, and men prophane, 
Invade th’ inviolable main ; 
Th’ eternal fences overleap, 
And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. 
© Shall I mention make 
Of the vaft mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 
Or the difdainful fea, that, fhut from thence, 
Roars round the ftructure, and invades the fence ? Dryden. 
Employ thcir wiles and unavailing care, 
To pals the fences and furprife the fair. 
3. The art of fencing; defence. i 
I bruifed.my fkin th’ other day, with playing at fword and 
dagger with a mafter of fence. Shake/. Merry Wives of Windf. 
4. Skill in defence. 
PIl prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Defpite his nice fence and his ative practice. 
To Fence. v. a. 
1. To inclofe; to fecure by an inclofure or hedge. 
Th’ inhabitants each pafture and each plain 
Deftroyed have, cach feld to watte is lade : 
In fenced towcrs beftowed is their grain, 


Cleaveland. 


Addifon’s Cato. 


Dryden's Horace. 


Pepe. 


Shake/peare. 


Before thou cam’tt this kingdom to invade. Fairfax, b. ii. \Er/NNELFLOWER. uif. À plant. 
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Thou haft cloathed me with fkin and leh, and han fenced 
me with bones and finews. Job x. 1. 
: He went about to make a bridge to a ftrong city, which 
was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. xit. 13. 
sec that the churchyard be fenced in with a decent rail, or 
other inclofure. Ayliffes Parergon. 
2. To guard. 
So much of adders wifdom I have learnt; 
To fence my ear againit thy forceries. Mi'ton’s Agoniftes. 
With love to friend, th’ impaticnt lover went, 
Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep defcent. Drydem 
To Fencer. v.n. 
1. To pra&tife the arts of manual defence; to praciife the ufe of 
weapons. 

He having got fome iron, fhould have it beaten into fwords, 
and put into his fervants hands to fence with, and bang one 
another. 2 Locke. 

2. To guard againft ; to act on the defenfive. 
Vice is the more ftubborn as well as the more dangerous 
evil, and therefore in the firft place to be fenced againft. Locke. 
3. To fight according to art. 
If a throftle fing, he falls ftrait a capering : 
He will fence with his own fhadow. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
A beautcous heifer in the wood is bred ; 

The ftooping warriors, aiming head to head, 

Engage their clafhing horns ; with dreadful found 

The foreft rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 

They fence and pufh, and, pufhing, loudly roar, 

Their dewlaps and their fides are bath’d in gore. Dryden. 

A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and game- 
fters company. Locke. 

Thefe, being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. Arbuth. and Popes Ma. Sc. 

Fe’ncevess. adj. [from fence.] Without inclofure; open. 
Each motion of the heart rifes to fury, 

And love in their weak bofoms is a rage 

As terrible as hate, and as deftructive : 

So the wind roars o’er the wide fencele/s ocean, 

And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 

Alike from North, from South, from Eaft, from Weft. 

Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Fe'xcer. x. f. [from fence.] One who teaches or practifes the 
ufe of weapons, or fcience of defence. 
Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets 3 

As cunning fencers fuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 

A nimble fencer will put in a thruft fo quick, that the foil 
will be in your bofom when you thought it a yard off. Digby. 

FE’NCIBLE. adj. [from fence.) Capable of defence. Addifon. 

Fe/NCINGMASTER. ^. f. [fence and ma/ler.] One who teaches 
the ufe of weapons. 

FE’NCINGSCHOOL. n. f. [fence and fcheal.] A place in which 
the ufe of weapons is taught. 

If a man be to prepare his fon for duels, I had rather mine 
fhould be a good wreftler than an ordinary fencer, which is 
the moft a gentleman can attain to, unlefs he will be con- 
ftantly in the fencing/choo!, and every day exercifing. Locke. 

ToFenp. v.a. [fromdeend.] Tokeep off; to fhut out. 
Spread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryden's Virgil. 
To Fenn. v.n, To difpute; to fhift off a charge. 

The dexterous management of terms, and being able to 
fend and prove with them, paffes for a great part of learning ; 
but it is learning diftinct from knowledge. Locke, 

FE'NDER. x. f. [from fend ] 

1, An iron plate laid before the fire to hinder coals that fall from 
rolling forward to the floor. 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a fhip to keep off 
violence. 

Fenera’TION. n.f. [ feneratio, Latin.] Ufury; the gain of 
intereft ; the practice of increafing money by lending. 

The hare figured not only pufilanimity and timidity from 
its temper, but feneration and ufury from its fecundity and 
fuperfetation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iit. c. 17. 

FE'NUGREEK. n f. [ fænum Gracum, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement» 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a pod, fomewhat 
plain, fhaped like a horn, and full of feeds, for the moft part 
rhomboid or kidney-ihaped. Miller. 

Fe/nnew. n. f. { fæniculum, Latin.] A plant of ftrong fcent. 

It is an umbelliferous plant, whofe leaves are divided into 
capillaceous jags: the petals of the flower are intire, and placed 
orbicularly, expanding in form of a rofe: each flower is fuc- 
cceded by two oblong thick gibbous fecds, chaucled on one 


fide, and plain on the other. Miller. 
A fav’ry odour blown, more pleas'd my fenfe 
Than fmell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 
== Qf ewe, or goat, dropping withomilk at ev'n. Milton. 


le hath fenced up my way that I cannot pafs, and fet dark- FENNELGIAaANT. nf. A plant. 


nefs in my paths. Fob xix. 8. 
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Tt hath a large fucculent milky root: the ftalks are fpongy, 
and filled with pith: the flowers confift of many leaves, ex- 
panded in form of a rofe, growing in an umbel: each flower 
is fuecceded by two large oval-fhaped flat feeds, which are 
very thin, and turn black when ripe: the leaves are like thofe 

_ of fennel. Milter: 
Fenny. adj. [from fen.] 
1. Marfhy; boggy; moorifh. — 

Driving in of piles is ufed for ftoné or brick houfes, and 

that only where the ground proves fenny or moorifh. Moxon. 
The hungry crocodile, and hiffing fnake; 

Lurk in the troubl'd ftream and ferny brake. 

2. Inhabiting the marth. 
Fillet of a fenny {nake, 

In the caudron boil and buke. 
Fr’nnysTones. nf. A plant. 
Fre NSUCKED. adj. [ fen and fuck.] Sucked out of marfhes. 

Infect her beauty, 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun. Sh, K. Lear. 
FE‘OD. x. f. [ feodum, low Latin.] Fee; tenure. Diff, 
FEODAL. adj. [ feodal, French, from feod.] Held from another. 
Fe‘opary. n.f. (from feodum, Latin.) One who holds his 

eftate under the tenure of fuit and fervice to a fuperiour 
lord. Hanmer. 
To FEOFF. v. a. [ fief, fieffer, French; feoffare, low Latin. ] 
To put in pofleffion; to inveft with right. 
Feorree. n.f. [ feoffatus, Latin; fife, French.] One put 
in pofleffion. 

The late earl of Defmond, before his breaking forth into 
rebellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands to feoffee in truft, in 
hope to have cut off her majcfty from the efcheat of his 
lands. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Fe/orrer. n f. [fe fator, low Latin] One who gives pof- 
feffion of any thing. See FtorFMenr. 

FE'OFFMENT. n.f. [ feoffamentum, Latin.]. The act of grant- 
ing poffeffion. 

Any gift or grant of any honours, caftles, lands, or other 
immoveable things, to another in fee-fimple, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by the delivery of feifin of the thing 
given : when it is in writing, it is called a deed of feoffment ; 
and in every feoffment the giver is called the feoffor. feoffatcr, 
and he that receiveth by virtue thereof the feoffee, Seoffatus. 
The proper difference between a feoffor and a donor is, that 
the feoffor gives in fee-fimple, the donor in fee-tail.  Cowel. 

The act of parliament cut off and fruftrated all fuch con- 
veyances as had, by the {pace of twelve years before his rebel- 
lion, been made; within the compafs whereof the fraudulent 

Seoffment of others, his accomplices and fellow traytors, were 
contained. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
FERA'CITY. n. f. [ feracitas, Lat.) Fruitfulnets ; fertility. Dig. 
FERAL, adj. [ feralis, Latin] Funereal ; mournful; deadly. 
Dif. 
FERIA'TION. n. f. [ feriati:, Lat.] The a& of keeping holi- 
day ; ceffation from work. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, this feafon is 

commonly termed the phyficians vacation. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
FE’RINE. adj. [ ferinus, Latin] Wild; favage. 

The only difficulty that remains is touching thofe ferine, 

noxious, and untameable beafts ; as lions, tygers, wolves and 


Prior: 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


bears. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Fertneness. n.f. [from ferine.] Barbarity ; favagenefs ; 
wildnefs. 


A ferine and neceffitous kind of life, a converfation with 
thofe that were fallen into a barbarous habit of life, would 
affimilate the next generation to barbarifm and ferinene/s. Hale. 

Fr/rity. nf. [ feritas, Latin.] Barbarity; cruelty; wild- 
nefs; favagenefs. 

He reduced him from the moft abje&t and ftupid ferity to 
his fenfes, and to fober reafon. VWoodwara’s Natural Hiflory. 

ToFERME'NT. v.a. [ fermento, Latin; fermenter, French. ] 
To exalt or rarify by inteftine motion of parts. 
Ye vig’rous fwains! while youth ferments your blood, 

And purer fpirits fwell the {prightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the thickeft woods befet, 

Wind the fhrill horn, or fpread the waving net. 

To FERME’NT. v.n. 
motion. 

FERMENT. n. f. [ ferment, French; fermentum, Latin.] 

1. That which caufes inteftine motion. r 

The femen puts females into a fever, upon impregnation ; 
gad all animal humours which poifon, are putrefying ferments. 

Floyer on the Humours. 
Rogers's Sermins, 


Pope. 
To have the parts put into inteftine 


Subdue and cool the ferment of defire. 
2. The inteftine motion; tumult. 
FERME/NTABLE. adj. [from ferment.) Capable of fermen- 
tation. 
FeRME/NTAL. adj. [from ferment.) Having the power to 
caufe fermentation 
Cucumbers, being waterifh, fill the veins with crude and 
windy ferofities, that contain little falt or fpirit, and debilitate 
__ the vital acidity and fermental faculty of the ftomach. Briwn. 
FERMENTATION, 7, j [ fermentatio, Latin. ] A flow 


`~ s 
bo Felt 
rc c: of the inteftine particles of a mixt body, arifing 
ufually from the operation of fome adlive acid matter, which 
rarifics, exalts, and fubtilizes the foft and fulphureous par- 
ticles: as when leaven or yeft rarifies, lightens, and ferments 


bread or wort, &c. And this motion diflers much from that 
ufually called ebullition or effervefcence, which is a violent 


boiling arid ftruggling between an acid and an alkali, when d 


mixed together. Harris, 

‘The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield a fpiritus 
ardens. Boyle. 

A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into 
expreffions, gives them a new kind of fermentation; which 
works them into a finer body, and makes them much clearer 
than they were before. Collier of Friendfpip. 

The fap, in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, fpreads 
All this innumerous colour’d fcene of things. Thom/fon. 
FERME'NTATIVE. adj. [from ferment. ] Cauling fermenta- 
tion ; having the power to caufe fermentation. 
Aromatical fpirits deftroy by their fermentative heat. Arbuth. 
FERN. 2. f. [feann, Saxon.] A plant. 

The male fern is common on the ftumps of trees in woods, 
and on the banks of ditches: the leaves are formed of a num- 
ber of {mall pinnules, dentated on the edges, and fet clofe by 
one another on flender ribs. On the back of thefe pinnules 
are produced the feeds, {mall and extremely numerous. De- 
coétions of the root and diet-drinks have been ufed in chro- 
nick diforders and obftructions. The country people efteemi 
it a fovereign remedy for the rickets in children. Hill, 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it ftood, 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn ; 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beafts were worn. 
Dryden’s Aeneid. 
There are great varieties of fern in different parts of the 
world ; but they are feldom cultivated in gardens. Miller: 
Fe’Rny. adj. [from fern.) Overgrown with fern. 
The herd fuffic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their foreft-lare. 
Fero'ctous. adj. [ ferox, Latin 3 feroce, French } 
1. Savage; fierce. 
2. Ravenous; rapacious. 

The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto beafts and 
fowls of the air, is fruitful even unto fuperfetation ; but the 
lion and ferocisus animal hath young ones but feldom, and but 
one at a time. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, biii. c. 16. 

Smedley rofe in majefty of mud ; 

Shaking the horrors of his ample brows, 

And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. 

Pope’s Dunciad, b. ii. 
Fero‘ciry. n. f. [ ferocitas, Lat. ferocité, Fr. from ferocious. ] 
Savagenefs ; wildnefs; fiercenefs. 

An uncommon feracity in my countenance, with the re- 
markable flatnefs of my nofe, and extent of my mouth, have 
pfocured me the name of lion. Addifon’s Guardian: 

Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhofpitable, full of ferocity. Phillips’s Briton. 
Fe’RreEous. adj. [ ferreus, Latin.] Irony; of iron. 
In the body of glafs there is no ferreous or magnetical na- 
ture. Brown’s Vu'gar Errcurs, b. ii. c. 3- 
FERRET. n.f. [ fured, Welth; Jurety French; ferret, Dutch; 
viverra, Lat.] ' 
1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long fnout, ufed to catch 
rabbits. 

With what an eager earneftnefs fhe looked, having threat- 
ning not only in her ferret eyes, but while fhe fpoke her nofe 
feemed to threaten her chin. Sidney, b. ii. 

Cicero 

Looks with fuch ferret and fuch firy eyes, 

As we have feen him. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Coneys are deftroyed or taken either by ferrets: or purfe- 
nets. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. A kind of narrow ribband. 
To FE'RRET. v. a. [fromthe noun ] To drive out of lurking 
places, as the ferret drives the coney. ] 

The archbifhop had ferreted him out of al! his holds. Heşlin. 

FE'RRETER. n. f. [from ferret.] One that hunts anothcr in 
his privacies. 

FE'RRIAGE. n. f. [from ferry.] The fare paid at a ferry. 

FERRU'GINOUS. adj. [ ferrugineux, Fr. Jerrugincus, bain} 
Partaking of the particles and qualities of iron. 

They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, fervuginius, {a- 
line, petrefying and bituminous. Kay on the Creation. 

FERRULE [from ferrum, iron, Latin.] An iron ring 
put round any thing to kecp it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are ftrengthened with nails, as we fortify 
the ends of our flaves or forks with iron hoops or ferrules, Ray. 

To FERRY. v.a. [panan, to pafs, Saxon; fabr, German, a 
paflage. Skinner imagines that this whole family of words 
may be deduced from the Latin veho. I do not love Latin 
originals; but if fuch muft be fought, may not thefe words 
be more naturally derived from ferri, to be carried To 
carry over ina boat. 


Dryden: 


Cymocles 
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Cymocles heard and faw; 

He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. 

To Feray. v. 1 To pafs over water in a veflel of carriage. 

Thence hurried back to fire, j 
They ferry over this Lethæan found 

Both to and fro, their forrow to augment. Afili. Par. Loft: 

Fe’ery. ». f. [from the verb.] 

1. A veflel of carriage ; a vetlel in which goods or paffengers 
are carried over water. ` 

By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ftrand, 
Where fhe was rowing, and for paflage fought : 
Him needed not long call, fhe foon to hand 
Her ferry brought. Fairy Queen, b.ii. cant. 6. 
There went a ferryboat to Carry over the king’s houfhold. 
2 Sa. xix. 18: 
Bring them with imagin’d {peed 
Unto the Trajeét, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice: Shake/. Merchant of Venice. 
1 went down to the river Brent in the ordinary ferry. Addif. 

2. The pafiage over which the ferryboat paffes. 

FeRRYMAN. n.f. [ ferry and man.] One who keeps a ferry; 
one who for hire tranfports goods and paflengers over the 
water. 

I paft, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman, which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shakef. Richard I. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks the 
Serryman of hell, and folemn ftories raifed after him. Brown. 
The grifly ferryman of hell deny’d 
Æneas entrance, ’till he knew his guide. Rofcomman. 

FERTH, or forth. Common terminations are the fame as in 
Englifh an army ; coming from the Saxon word pyp®. Gibfon. 

FER IILE. adj. [ fertile, French; fertilis, Latin. } 

1. Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

I had hope of France, 

As firmly as I hope for fertile England. Shakcf. Henry VI. 

I have had a large, a fair, and a pleafant field ; fo fertile, 
that it has given me two harvefts in a Summer. Dryden. 

I afk whether in the uncultivated wafte of America, left to 
nature, without any improvement, a thoufand acres yield the 
needy inhabitants as many conveniencies of life as ten acres 
of equally fertile land do in Devonhhire ? Locke. 

_ View the wide earth adorn’d with hills and woods, ' 

Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods. Blacks. Creat. 

2. With of before the thing produced. 

The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. Camden's Remains. 
This happy country is extremely fertile, as of thofe above, 
| fo likewife of its productions under ground. WVoidward. 

FE'RTILENESS. n. f. [from fertile] Fruitfulnefs; fecundity. 

To FERTILITATE. v.a. [from fertile.) To fecundate; to 
fertilize; to make fruitful or productive. 

_ A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole racemation or 
clufter of eggs, which are not excluded in many weeks after. 

. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

FERTILITY. n.f. [ fertilitas, Latin. ) Fecundity; abun- 
dance ; fruitfulnefs ; plenteoufnefs. 

I will go root away 

Thenoifom weeds, that without profit fuck 

The foil’s fertility from wholefome flowers. Shak. Rich. II. 

Paradife itfelf exceeded in beauty and fertility; and thefe 
places had but a refemblance thereof. _ Raleigh's Hiftory. 

To inundations Egypt, through which the Nile flows, and 
the Indies owe their extraordinary fertility, and thofe mighty 
crops they produce after thefe waters are withdrawn. Voodw. 

To FE'RTILIZE. v. a. { fertilifer, French. ] To make fruit- 
ful; to make plenteous ; to make productive; to fecundate. 

Rain-water carries along with it a fort of terreftrial matter 
that fertilizes the land, as being proper for the formation of 
vegetables. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

FE'RTILY. adv. [from fertile.] Fruitfully; plenteoufly; plen- 
tifully; abundantly. 

FE’RVENCY. n.f. [ fervens, Latin.] 

1. Heat of mind; ardour ; eagernefs. 

Your diver 
Did hang a faltfith on his hook, which he 
With ferveny drew up. — Shake/peare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion; zeal. 

We have on all fides loft much of our firft fervency towards 

God. Hooker, Dedication. 

There muft be zeal and fervency in him which propofeth 
for the reft thofe fuits and fupplications, which they by their 
Joyful acclamations muft ratify. Hooker, b. v, f. 25. 

When you pray, lct it be with attention, with fervency, 
and with perfeverance. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Fervent. adj. [ fervens, Latin; fervent, French.] 

1. Hot; boiling. ` 

From the phlegmatick humour, the proper allay of fervent 
blood, will fow a future quietude and ferenitude. l¥ otton. 


Fairy Queen, b. ii: 


FES 
2: Hot in temper; vehement. i 

They that are more fervent to difpute, be not always the 

mott able to determine. Hooker, b.iv. fo iq. 
3. Ardent in piety; warm in zeal; flaming with devotion. 

This mati being fervent in the fpirit, taught diligently the 

things of the Lord. wicls xviii. 25. 
So {puke the fervent angel; but his zeal 

None feconded, as out of feafun jude’d, 

Or fingular and rafh. Miilton’s Paradife Loft, b. v: 

Lct all enquirics into the myfterious points of theology be 
carried on with fervent petitions to God, that he would dif- 
pole their minds to dirc¢t all their {kill to the promotion of a 
good life. South's Sermons, 

FERVENTLY. adv. [from fervent.] 
1. Eagerly ; vehemently. 
They all that charge did fervently apply, 

With greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal. f 

Epaphras faluteth you; labouring fervently for you in 
prayers. i — Col. iv. 12, 

He cares not how or what he fuffers, fo he fuffer well, and 
be the friend of Chrift; nor where nor when he fuffers, fo he 

__may do it frequently, ferventiy, and acceptably, Taylor. 

FE/RVID. adj. [ fervidus, Latin. ] 

t. Hot; burning ; boiling, 

2. Vehement ; eager; zealous. 

Fervi'pity. n.f. [from fervid.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Zeal; paffion; ardour. . Dist. 

Fe’avipness. n.f. [from fervid.] Ardour of mind; zeal ; 
pafon. 

As to the healing of Malchus’s ear, in the act of the meek 
lamb of God, it was a kind of injury done to him by the 
Jervidnefs of St. Peter, who knew not yet what fpirit he was 
of. Bentley’s Sermons. 

FE'RULA. n. f. [ferule, Fr. from ferula; giant fennel, Lat.] An 
inftrument of correction with which young fcholars are beaten 
on the hand: fo named becaufe anciently the ftalks of fennel 
were ufed for this purpofe, 

Thefe differ as much as the rod and ferula. Shaws Gramm. 

To Fr'ruLe. v. a. To chaftife with the ferula. 

Fe’rvour. m. j. [ fervor, Latin ; ferveur, French.] 

1. Heat; warmth. 

Were it an undeniable truth that an effectual fervour pro- 
ceeded from this ftar, yet would not the fame determine the 
opinion, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Like bright Aurora, whofe refulgent ray 

Foretells the fervour of enfuing day, 

| And warns the fhepherd with his flocks retreat 


To leafy fhadows, from the threatned heat. Waller 
Thefe filver drops, like morning dew, 

Foretell the fervour of the day ; 
So from one cloud foft fhow’rs we view, 

And blafting lightnings burft away. Pope. 


2. Heat of mind; zeal; ardour of devotion. 
Odious it muft needs have been to abolifh that which all 
had held for the {pace of many ages, without reafon fo great 
as might in the cyes of impartial men appear {ufficient to clear 
them from all blame of rath proceedings, if in fervour of zeal 
they had removed fuch things. Hooker, biv. fi 14. 
Haply defpair hath feiz’d her ; 
Or, wing’d with fervsur of her love, fhe’s flown 
To her defir’d Pofthumus, S akefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
There will be at Loretto, in a few ages more, jewels of 
the greateft value in Europe, if the devotion of its princes 
continues in its prefent fervour. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
FESCUE. n. f. [veefe, Dutch; feftu, French.] A {mall wire by 
which thofe who teach to read point out the letters. 
Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making the points 
of his fingers of his left hand both on the infide to fignify 
fome letter, when any of them is pointed at by the fore- 


finger of the right hand, or by any kind of fefeue. Holder. 
Teach them how manly paffions ought to move; 
For fuch as cannot think, can never love; 
And fince they needs will judge the poet’s art, 
Point’em with fe.cues to each {hining part. Dryden. 


Fe’seus. n.f. A kind of bafe grain, 
Difdain not fe/els or poor vech to fow, à 
Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive. Aday’s Virg. Georg. 

FeEssE. n. /. [In heraldry. ] i 

The fefe is fo called of the Latin word fu/cia, a band or 
girdle, poffeffing the third part of the efcutcheon over the 
middle: if there be above one, you muft call them bars; if 
with the field there be odd pieces, as feven or nine, then you 
muft name the field, and fay fo many bars; if even, as fix, 
eight, or ten, you muft fay barwife, or barry of fix, eiphr, 
or ten, as the king of Hungary bears argent and gules barry 


of eight. Pea:ham on Blazsning. 
To Fe’ster. v n. [fefe in Bavarian, a {welling corrupted, 
Junius.) To rankle; to corrupt; to grow virulent. 


I might, even in my lady’s prefence, difcover the fore 
which had deeply fe/ffered within me. Sidney, b. ii. 


How 


How fhould our feflered fores be cured ? 
Inward corruption and infected fin, 
Not purg’d, not heal’d, behind remained ftill, 
And feffering fore did rankle yet within. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
I have fome wounds upon me, and they fmart 
To hear themfelves remember’d. 
— Well might they fe/fer ’gainft ingratitude, 
And tent themfelves with death.  Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Mind that their fouls 
May make a peaceful and a {weet retire 
From off thefe fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Muft lie and fe/er. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
There was imagination, that between a knight whom 
the duke had taken into fome good degree of favour, and 
Felton, there had been ancient quarrels not yet well 
healed, which might perhaps be fé/fering in his breaft, and 
by a certain inflammation produce this cffect. Wotton. 
Paffion, anger, and unxindnefs may give a wound that 
fhall bleed and fmart; but it is treachery only that makes it 
fefrer. South’s Sermons. 
FE/STINATE. adj. [ feftinatus, Latin.] Hafty; hurried. A 
word not in ufe. 
Advife the duke, where you are going, to a moft fe/linate 
preparation : we are bound to the like. — Shake. King Lear. 
Fe'srinaTeLy. adv. [from fe/finate.] Haftily; fpeedily ; 
with fpeed. Not in ufe. 
Take this key ; give enlargement to the fwain, and bring 
him fe/tinately hither. Shake/p. Lives Labour Loft. 
Festina’TIon. n. f. [ fefinatio, Latin.) Hafe; hurry. 
FESTIVAL. adj. [ feflivus, Latin.) Pertaining to feafts ; 
joyous. 
He appeared at great tables, and fe/lival entertainments, 
that he migi-t manifeft his divine charity to men. Atterbury. 
Fe'stivaL. x. jJ. Time of feaft; anniverfary-day of civil or 
religious joy. 


Hooker, b.i. 


So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before fome fe/ival, 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. Shakef. Romeo and Juliet. 
Th invited fifters with their graces bleft 
Their fe/ivals. 
The morning trumpets fé/ival proclaim’d 
Through each high ftreet. Milton’s Agoniftes. 
Follow, ye nymphs and fhepherds all, 
Come celebrate this fe/ival, 
And merrily fing, and fport, and play ; 
For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 
By facrifice of the tongues they purged away whatever 
they had fpoken amifs during the fe/irwal. Notes on the Ody/fey. 
The feftival of our Lord’s refurreétion we have celebrated, 
and may now confider the chief confequence of his refurrec- 
tion, a judgment to come: Atterbury’s Sermons. 
oe te adj. [ feftivus, Latin.] Joyous; gay; befiting a 
eaft. 
The glad circle round them yield their fouls 
To fe/live mirth and wit that knows no gall. 
Festiviry. n.f. [ fefivitas, Latin, from fe/five.] 
1, Feftival; time of rejoicing. 
The daughter of Jephtha came to be worfhipped as a deity, 
and had an annual fe/fivity obferved unto her honour. Brown. 
‘There happening a great and folemn feffivity, fuch as the 
fheep-fhearings ufed to be, David condefcends to beg of a rich 
man fome {mall repaft. South, 
2. Gaiety ; joyfulnefs; temper or behaviour befitting a feaft. 
To thofe perfons there is no better inftrument to caufe the 
remembrance, and to endear the affection to the article, than 
the recommending it by fe/fivity and joy of a holyday. Taylor. 
Fe’stoon. n.f. [ fefien, French.] In architeGture, an orna- 
ment of carved work in the form of a wreath or garland of 
flowers, or leaves twifted together, thickeft at the middle, 
and fufpended by the two extremes, whence it hangs down 
perpendicularly. Harris. 
Fe’sTUuCINE. adj. [ fefluca, Latin. ] Straw-colour between 
green and yellow. 
Therein may be difcovered a little infe& of a feflucine or 
pale green, refembling a locuft or grafhopper. Brown. 
Fesru‘cous. ad. [ feluca, Latin.) Formed of ftraw. 
We fpeak of ftraws, or fe/fucous divifions, lightly drawn 
over with oil. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To FET. v.a. To fetch; to go and bring. 
Get home with thy fewel, made ready to fet, 
The fooner the eafier carriage to get. Tuff Husbandry. 
He in a chair was fet, 
Toffing and turning them withouten end ; 
But for he was unable them to fet, 
A little boy did on him ftill attend. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jehoiakim, who 
flew him with the fword. Pea XXVR. 
Kinang fuppofe from fait, French, a part or portion. ] 
A picce. 


Sandys. 


Thimfon. 


‘The bottom clear, 
Now laid with many a fet 


FEFE 


Of feed-pearl, cre fhe bath’d her there 
Was known as black as jet. Draytsn: 
To FETCH. v.a. preter. fetched; anciently fit, unlefe it rather 
came from To fet. [peccan, reztan, Saxon. ] 
1. To go and bring. 
‘They have devis’d a mean 

How he her chamber-window will afcend, 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down. Shakefpeare. 

We will take men to fetch vi€tuals for the people. Judg. xx. 

Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two kid goats. 

Gen. xxvii. Q. 
The feat of empire, where the Irifh come, 
And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. 
Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound, 
Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope’s Eff. on Man. 
2. To derive; to draw. 
On, you nobleft Englith, 

Whole blood is fetcht from fathers of war-proof. Sh. H. V. 

pd BW {trike at a diftance. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improvements, are 
the fetching afar off; for that outruns the danger, as it is feen 
in ordnance and mufkets. Bacon s E ffays. 

4. To bring to any ftate by fome powerful operation. 

In {mells we fee their great and fudden effect in fetching 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 

At Rome any of thofe arts immediately thrives, under the 
encouragement of the prince, as may be fetched up to its per- 
fection in ten or a dozen years, which is the work of an age 
or two in other countries. Add:fon on Italy. 

5. To draw within any confinement or prohibition. 

General terms may fufficiently convey to the people what 
our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within the compafs of 
the ordinance. Sanderfon. 

6. To produce by fome kind of force. 

Thefe ways, if there were any fecret excellence among 
them, would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad- 
vance itfelf by. Milton on Education. 

An human foul without education is like marble in the 
quarry, which fhews none of its beauties ’till the fkill of the 
polifher fetches out the colours. Addifon's Speciator. 

7. To pertorm any excurfion. 
Pl fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections; though the king 
Hath charg’d you fhould not {peak together. Shak. Cymbel. 
When evening grey doth rife, I fetch my round 

Over the mount, and all this hollow ground. Milton. 

To come to that place they muft fetch a compafs three miles 
on the right hand through a foreft. Knolles’s Hiftory. 

8. To perform with fuddennefs or violence. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. Shake/. 

The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at a delicious 
clufter of grapes. L Eftrange. 

Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loft her 
beauty by the fmall-pox, fhe fetches a deep figh. Addifon. 

g. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 
Mean time flew our fhips, and ftreight we fetcht 

The fyrens ifle; a {pleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 

Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. 

It needs not thy belief, 

If earth, induftrious of herfelf, fetch day 

Travelling Eaft ; and with her part averfe 

From the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 

Still luminous by his ray. — Miiton’s Paradi/e Loft, b. viii. 

The hare laid himfelf down, and took a nap; for, fays he, 
I can fetch up the tortoife when I pleafe. L Ejirange, 

10. To obtain as its price. 
During fuch a ftate, filver in the coin will never fetch as 
much as the filver in bullion. Lecke. 
To FETCH. v.n. lo move witha quick return. 
Like a fhifted wind unto a fail, 
It makes the courfe of thoughts to fetch about. Shake/peare. 
Fetcu. n.f. [from the verb.] A ftratagem by which any 
thing is indirectly performed ; by which one thing feems in- 
tended and another is done; a trick; an artifice. 
An envious neighbour is eafy to find, 

His cumberfome /etches are feldom behind : 

His fetch is to flattcr, to get what he can; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuf: Hu/land. 

It is a fetch of wit; 
You laying thefe flight fullies on my fon, 
As ‘twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shak. Hamet, 
But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 

As rota men of politicks, 

Streight caft about to over-reach 

Th’ unwary conqu’ror with a feich. Budibras, p. ii. 

With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath plaid me. Szil. 

The fox had a fetch in’t. L’Ejirange, Fab. 42. 

From thefe tnftances and fetches 
Thou mak’it of horfes, clocks and watches, 


Waller. 


Chapman. 


Quota 
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Cnoth Mat, thou feem'ft to mean 

“That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 
Fe'rcuer. n j: [from fetei] Once that fetches any thing, 
FI MD. ad. [ feetidus, Latin; fetiae, Fr.} Stinking; ran- 

cid; having a fmell ftrong and offenfive. 

Moft putrefactions are of an odious fmell; for they {mell 

either /eti? or mouldy. Lacon’s Natural fijlory. 

In the moft fevere orders of the church of Rome, thole who 

pra‘tile abftinence, feel after it fetid hot eructations. Arbuth. 
Plague, fierccft child of Nemefis divine, 

Defcends from l-thiopia’s poifon’d woods, 

From ftifled Cairo’s filth and fetid fields. Thomjon’s Summer. 
Fe’ripness. x. f. [from fetid.] The quality of ftinking. 
Fe/trock. n.f. [ fect and lock.] A tuft of hair as big as the 

hair of the mane that grows behind the paftern-joint of many 
horfes: horfes of a low fize have {carce any fuch tuft. 
Farrier’s Dic. 
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Thcir wounded fteeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. Sh. H. V. 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before, 
And on his front a fnowy ftar he bore. Dryd. Virg. Zn. 
Fe’ror. n.f. [ fator, Latin] A flink; a ftench; a ftrong 

and offenfive fine!l 
The feror may difcover itfelf by fweat and humour. Brown. 
When the fymptoms are attended with a fet:r of any kind, 
i fuch a difcafe will be cured by acefcent fubftances, and 
P none better than whey. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
FET TER. n.f It is commonly ufed in the plural fetters. 
[from feet ; -eccene, Saxon.] Chains forthe feet; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 

Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like ma- 
nacles on the right hand. Eccluf xxi. 19. 
Drawing after me the chains and fetters whereunto I have 
been thirteen years tied, I have by other mens errours failed. 
Raleigh’ s Apology. 

Paffion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 


And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 
The wretch in double fetters bound, 
Your potent mercy may releafe. Prior. 


I thought her pride 
Had broke your fetters, and affur'd your freedom. 4. Phill. 
To Fe’trer. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind; to enchain; 
to fhackle ; to tie. 

Neither her great worthinefs nor his own fuffering for her, 

could fetter his ficklenefs. Sidney. 
My confcience! thou art fetter’d 
More than my fhanks and wrifts. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
Fetter {trong madnefs in a filken thread; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. — Shake/peare. 

Doth a matter chide his fervant becaufe he doth not come, 
yet knows that the fervant is chained and fettered, fo as he can- 
not move ? Brambail againf? Hobbes. 

A chain which man to fetter man has made ; 
By artifice impos’d, by fear obey’d. Prior. 
To FE'TTLE. v. n. [A cant word from feel] To do triflng 
bufinefs ; to ply the hands without labour. 

When your mafter is moft bufy in company, come in and 
pretend to fettle about the room; and if he chides, fay you 
thought he rung the bell. Swift's Direé?. to the Footman. 

| Fe’rus. n.f. [ fetus, Latin.} Any animal in embrio; any 
thing yet in the womb ; any thing unborn. 

Nor are we at leifure to examine that paradox of Hippo- 
crates, which fome learned phyticians have of late revived, 
that the fetus refpires in the womb. Boyle. 

Feup. n /. [ reahd, enmity, Saxon.] Quarrel; contention ; 
oppofition ; war. 
Though men would find fuch mortal /euds 

In tharing of their publick goods. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 

In former ages it was a conftant policy of France to raife 
and cherifh inteftine feuds and difcords in the ifle of Great 
Britain. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth’s remoteft regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. Adaiifon’s Cato. 
FSUDAL. adj. [ feudalis, low Latin.] Pertaining to fees, 
_ feus, or tenures by which lands are held of a fuperiour lord. 
“Fe’upar. n.f. A dependance; fomething held by tenure; 
a fee; a fu. 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of England, 
having been governed by a prince of their own, had laws 
utterly ftrange to the laws of I-ngland. _ Hale. 
Feu’patory. n. f. [from fendal.] One who holds not in chief, 

but by fome conditional tenure from a fupcriour. 

The duke of Parma was reafonably well tempted to be 
true to that enterprize, by no lels promife than to be made a 

a Jeudatary, or beneficiary king of England, under the feignory 
in chief of the pope, and the protection of the king of Spain. 
Bacon’s War with Spain. 

“FE’VER. n. f. [ fievre, French; febris, Latin.} A difeafe in 
which the body is violently heated, and the pulfe quickened, 


FE W 
or in which heat and cold prevail by turns. It is fometimeg 
continual, fometimes intermittent. 
Think ft thou the fry fezer will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending? Shak. H. V. 
Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fewer he Neeps well. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Should not a lng'ring fever be remov'd, 

Becaufe it long has rag’d within my blood? D: yen. 

He had never dreamed in his life, ’till he had the fever he 
Was then newly recovered of. Locke. 

ToFrver, v.a. [fromthe noun.] To put into a fever. 
The white hand of a lady fever thee! 
_ Shake to look on’t. Shake peare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Fe’vexer, n.f. [from fever.] A flight fever; febricula. 

A light feveret, or an old yuartan ague, is not a futficient 

excufe for non-appearance. Ayhiffe's Parergon. 
Fe'verFew. nj. [febris and fugo, Latin. ] 

It has a fibrofe root : the leaves are conjupated, and divided 
into many fegments: the cup of the flower is {quamofe and 
hemifpherical: the fowers grow in an umbel upon the top of 
the ftalks, and the rays of the Hower are gencrally white. 
‘The fpecies are nine ; but the firft, called common teverfew, 
is the fort ufed in medicine, and is found wild in many parts 
of England; but is, however, cultivated in medicinal gar- 


dens. Mitiler. 
Fe’verisu, adj. [from fever.] 
1. Troubled with a fever. 
To other climates beafts and birds retire, 
And feveri/h nature burn. in her own fire. Creech. 


When an animal that gives fuck turns feverifh, that is, its 
juices more alkaline, the milk turns from its native genuine 
whitenefs to yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Tending to a fever. 

A feverifh diforder difabled me. 

3. Uncertain; inconftant ; now hot, now cold. 
We tofs and turn about our feveri/h will, 

When all our eafe muft come by lying ftill ; 

For all the happinefs mankind can gain, 

Is not in pleafure, but in reft from pain. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

4. Hot; burning, 
And now four days the fun had feen our woes, 
Four nights the moon beheld th’ inceflant fire ; 
It feem’d as if the ftars more fickly rofe, 
And farther from the feveri/> North retire. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
Fe’verisHNess. n.f. [from feverifo.] A flight diforder of the 
feverifh kind. 
Fe/verous. adj. [ fievreux-fe, French, from fever.] 
1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 
Thou mad’ft thine enemies fhake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
2. Having the nature of a fever. 
All fev’reus kinds, 
Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce eatarrhs, Afiiton’s Par. Loft. 
3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that fouthern winds, 
blowing much, without rain, do caufe a fevercus difpofition of 
the year; but with rain, not. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Fe’very. adj. [from fever.) Difeafed with a fever. 
O Rome, thy head 
Is drown’d in fleep, and all thy body fev’ry. B. Fohnf. Catil. 
FE’UILLAGE. n. f. [French.] A bunch or row of leaves. 

Ihave done Homer’s head; and I inclofe the outline, that 
you may determine whether you would have it fo large, or 
reduced to make room for feuillage or laurel round the oval. 

Jervas to Pope. 
FE'UILLEMORT. n.f- [French.] The colour of a faded 
leaf, corrupted commonly to philemot. 
FE'UTERER. ».f. A dogkeeper: perhaps the cleaner of the 
kennel. 
FEW. adj. [peo, peopa, Saxon; fua, Danifh ] 
1. Not many ; not in a great number. 

We are left but few of many. 

So much the thirft of honour fres the blood; 

So many would be great, fo few be good ; 

For who would virtue for herfelf regard, 

Or wed without the portion of reward ? 

On Winter feas we fewer ftorms behold, 

Than foul difeafes that infe&t the fold. Dryden’s Virg. Geor. 

Men have fewer or more fimple ideas from without, accord- 
ing as the objects they converfe with afford greater or lefs 
variety. Locke, 

The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more ; 

Bond is but one, but Harpax is a fcore. Pope's Hor. Imitat. 

Party is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a few. Swi/t, 

The imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and delicate, 
that it is no eafy matter to find out images capable of giving 
pleafure to one of the few, who, in any age, have come up 
to that character. Berkley to Pope. 

2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words. 

To anfwer both allegations at once, the very fubftance of 
that they contain is in fèw but this. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

9C So 


Swift to Pope. 


Fer. 


Dryd. Juvenal, 
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So having faid, he thus to Eve in few : 
Say, woman, what is this which thou haft done? Milten. 
Thus Jupiter in fèw unfolds the charge. Drydens Ain. 
The firm refolve l here in few difclofe. Pope's Ody/jey. 
Fewer: n f- [ feu, French ] Combulftible matter; ma- 
terials for keeping fire : as firewood, coal. 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling cven 
where the wood was green, and fartheft off from any inclina- 
tion unto furious attempts, muft not the peril thereof be 
greater in men, whofe minds are as dry fewel, apt beforchand 
unto tumults, {editions and broils ? Heoker, Dedication. 

Others may give the fewel or the fire; 

But they the breath, that makes the flame, infpire. Denham, 

A known quantity of fewel, all kindled at once, will caufe 
water to boil, which being lighted gradually will never be 
able to do it. Bentley's Sermons. 

To Fe'wet. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To feed with fewel. 
Never, alas! the dreadtul name, 
That fewels the infernal flame. 
Fe’wness. n. f. [from few. ] 
1. Paucity; fmalnefs of number. 
Thefe, by reafon of their fewnefs, I could not diftinguifh 
from the numbers of the reft with whom they are embodied, 
Dryden's Prejace to the Hind and Panther. 
2. Paucity of words; brevity; concifenefs. 
Fewnefs and truth, ’tis thus. Shakef. Mea/. for Meafure, 
To Fry. v. a. [veghen, Dutch.] To cleanfe a ditch of mud. 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 

That all a dry Summer no water will yield, 

By feying and cafting that mud upon heaps, 

- Commodities many the hufbandman reaps. Tuff. Husband. 
FIB. n. / [A cant word among children.] A lye; a falfehood. 
Deftroy his fib or fophiftry ; «in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. 

I fo often lie, 
Scarce Harvey’s felf has told more fibs than I. Pope. 
To Fis. v. n. [from thenoun.] To lie; to tell lyes; to fpeak 
falfely. 

If you have any particular mark, whereby one may know 
when you fib, and when you fpeak truth, you had beft tell it 
me: Arbuthn t's History of John Bull. 

Fi/aser. n. f. [from fb.] A teller of fibs. 
FIBRE. n.f. [ fibre, Fr. fitra, Latin.) A {mall thread or 
ftring ; the firft conftituent parts of bodies. 
Now fliding ftreams the thirfty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 
2. A fibre, in phyfick, is an animal thread, of which there are 
different kinds: fome are foft, flexible, and a little elaftick; 
and thefe are either hollow, like fmall pipes, or fpongious and 
full of little cells, as the nervous and flefhy fibres : others are 
more folid, flexible, and with a ftrong elafticity or fpring, as 
the membranous and cartilaginous fibres : and a third fort are 
hard and flexible, as the fibres of the bones. Now of all thofe 
fome are very fenfible, and others deftitute of all fenfe: fome 
fo very {mall as not to be eafily perceived; and others, on the 
contrary, fo big as to be plainly feen; and moft of them, 
when examined with a microfcope, appear to be compofed of 
{till fmaller fibres: thefe fibres firft conftitute the fubftance of 
the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries and mufcles. And again, by the various texture and 
different combination of fome or all of thofe parts, the more 
compound organs are framed; fuch as the lungs, ftomach, 
liyer, legs and arms, the fum of all which make up the 
body. Quincy. 
My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the fprings of life : 

The name of father awes me ftill. Dryd. Spanifh Fryar. 

Fisriv. x. f. [ fibrille, French.] A fmall fibre or ftring. 

The mufcles confift of a number of fibres, and each fibre 
of an incredible number of little fibrils bound together, and 
divided into little cells. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Fi‘srous. adj. [ fibreux, French, from fibre.] Compofed of 
fibres or {tamina. 

The difference between bodies fibrous and bodies vifcous is 
plain; for all wool and tow, and cotton and filk, have a 
ercedinefs of moifture. Bacen’s Natural Hi/iory. 

I faw Petrzus’ arms employ’d around 

A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrench’d the fibrous bands, 

‘The trunk was like a fapling in his hands. Dryden. 

The fibrous and folid parts of plants pafs unaltered through 
the intcftines. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FIBULA. n f. [Latin.] The outer and lefler bone of the 
leg, much {maller than the tibia: it lies on the outfide of the 
leg; and its upper end, which is not fo high as the knee, re- 
ccives the lateral knob of the upper end of the tibia into a 
{mall finus, which it has in its inner fide. Its lower end is 
reccived into the {mall finus of the tibia, and then it extends 
into a large procefs, which forms the outer ankle. Quincy. 

FI’CKLE, adj. [ picol, Saxon.] 

t. Changeable; unconftant ; irrcfolute ; wavering ; unftcady ; 
mutable; changcful; without ftcady adherence, 


Cowley. 


Pope’s Epi/tles. 
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Remember where we are, 
In France amoneft a fikle wavering nation. Shak. Hen. Vf. 
A flave, whofe eafy borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. Shak. K. Lear. 
Gr likeit hovering dreams, k 
The fickle penfioners of Morpheus’ train. Miston. 
They know how fickle commen lovers are 5 
Their oaths and vows are cautioufly belicy’d 5 
For few there are but have becn once deceiv’d. 
We in vain the fickle fex purfue, 
Who change the conftant lover fur the new. 
2. Not fixed; fubject to viciffitude. 
He would be loth 

Us to abolifh; lecit the adverfary 

Triumph, and fay, ficke their ftate, whom God 

Moft favours ! Milton's Parad'fe Loft, b.ix. 

Fi’ckLeness. n.f. [from fictle.] Inconftancy ; uncertainty 5 
unfleadinefs. 

Neither her great worthinefs, nor his own fuffering for her, 
could fetter his jick/ene/s; but, before his marriage-day, he had 
taken to wife that Baccha of whom fhe complained. Sidney. 

Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenels, A 

In choice and change of thy dear loved dame. Fairy Queen. 

l am a foldier, and unapt to weep, 

Or to exclaim on fortune’s ficklenefs. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Inftability of temper ought to be checked, when it dif- 
pofes men to wander from one fcheme of government to 
another, fince fuch a ficklene/s cannot but be attended with 
fatal confequences. Addifon’s Freehoider, N°. 25. 

Whether out of ficklenefs or defign I can’t tell, I found 
that what fhe liked one day fhe difliked another. Addifen. 

Fı'ckLy. adv. [from fickle.) Without certainty or ftability. 
Do not now, 

Like a young wafteful heir, mortgage the hopes 

Of godlike maje(ty on bankrupt terms, 

To raife a prefent pow’r that’s fickly held 

By the frail tenure of the people’s will. Southern. 

FICO. n.f. [ Italian. ] An a&t of contempt done with the 
fingers, exprefling a fig for you. 

Having once recovered his fortrefs, he then gives the fico 
to all that his adverfaries can by fiege, force, or famine at- 
tempt againft him. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 

Ficrice. adj. ( fiétilis, Latin.] Moulded into form; manu- 
factured by the potter. 

The caufe of fragility is an impotency to be extended ; 
and therefore {tone is more fragil than metal, and fo fiétile 
earth is more fragil than crude earth.  Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

Fiction. n. f. [ fiaio, Latin ; fiction, French.) 
1. The a& of feigning or inventing. : 

If the prefence of God in the image, by a mere fiction of 
the mind, be a fufficient ground to worfhip that image, is not 
God’s real prefence in ewery creature a far better ground to 
worfhip it? Stilling fieet. 

Fiétion is of the effence of poetry, as well as of painting: 
there is a refemblance in one of human bodics, things, and 
actions, which are not real; and in the other of a true ftory 
by a fidtion. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. The thing feigned or invented. 
If through mine ears pierce any confolations, 

By wife difcourfe, fweet tunes, or poets fictions 5 

If ought I ceafe thefe hideous exclamations, 

While that my foul, fhe, fhe lives in affliction. Sidney. 

So alfo was the /iétion of thofe golden apples kept by a 
dragon, taken from the ferpent, which tempted Evah. Raleigh, 

3. A falfehood; a lye. 
Fr'crrous. adj. [ filus, Latin] FiGitious ; imaginary; in- 
vented. A word coined by Prior. 
With fancy’d rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man reftrains, 
And ftudy’d lines and ié?ous circles draws. 
FICTITIOUS. adj. [ fi@titivs, Latin.] 
1. Counterfeit; falle; not genuine. 
Draw him ftrictly fo, 
That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings of /fid?i:tous fame. 
2. Feigned ; imaginary. 

The human perfons are as f@itious as the airy ones; and 

Belinda refembles you in nothing but in beauty. Pope. 
3. Not real; not truc. 

Milton, fenfible of this defcét in the fubjeét of his poem, 
brought into it two chara@ters of a fhadowy and fic?itrous na- 
ture, in the perfons of fin and death, hy which means he has 
interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. Addif Spes. 

Ficti'tiousty. adv. [from fititisus. ]  Falfely ; counter- 
feitly. 

hele pieces are fi&itionfly {ct down, and have no copy in 
nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c.20. 

Fip. n.f. [ftta, Italian.] A pointed iron with which feamen 
untwift their cords. Skinner. 

FIDDLE. n. 18 [peels Saxon ; vedel, Dutch 3 fidel, German j 
fidicula, Latin; fill, Erle.) 

1. A ftringed inftrument of mufick ; a violin. 


Dryden. 
Prior. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 
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In trialsof mufical fkill the judges did not crown the fiddle; 


but the performer. Stilling fleet. 
‘The adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Is fung; but breaks off in the middle. Haudibras. 


She tried the fiadie all over, by drawing the bew over every 
part of the ftrings; but could not, for her heart, find wherc- 
about the tune lay. Addifin’s Guardian, N°. 93. 

To Fi/ppte. v. n. [from the noun, } 
1. To play upon a fiddle. 

Themittocles being defired at a feaft to touch a lute, he 
faid he could not fiddle, but he could make a finall town a 
creat City. Bacon's Effays. 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 

Teach kings to fiddle, and make fenates dance. Pope. 

2. [o triñe; to fhift the hands often, and do nothing, like a 
fellow that plays upon a fiddle. 

A cunning fellow. oblerved, that old Lewis had ftole away 
part of the map, and faw him fiddling and turning the map, 
trying to join the two pieces together. Arbuth. H of J. Buil. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they juftly call fiddling work, 
where abundance of time is épent, and little done. Swift. 

Fi'DDLEFADDLE. n f. [A cant word.] Trifles. 

She faid that their grandfather had a horfe fhot at Edgehill, 
and their uncle was at the fiege of Buda; with abundance of 
fidaleficddle cf the fame nature. Spegtator, N°. 299. 

FipDLEFADDLE. ad. Trifling; giving trouble, or making a 
buftle about nothing. 

She was a troubleiome fiddlefaddle old woman, and fo cere- 
monious that there was no bearing of her. Arbuthn. F. Bull. 

FIDDLER. x. /. [from fiddle] A mufician; one that plays 
upon the fiddle. 
Let no fawcy fiddler prefume to intrude, 

Unlefs he is fent for to vary our blifs. Ben. Fobnfon. 

Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more fkilful in the 
trade than he was. Laylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Thefe will appear fuch chits in ftory, 

*T will turn all politicks to jefts, 

To be repeated like John Dory, 


When fiddlers fing at feafts. Dryden. 
When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 


Fi/ppvestick. 2.f. [ fiddle and ftick.] The bow and hair 
which a fiddler draws over the ftrings of a fiddle. 
His grifly beard was long and thick, 
With which he ftrung his fiddle/fick. Hudibras, p.i. 
FYDDLESTRING. n.f. [fiddle and firing.) The ftring of a 
fiddle ; that which makes the noife. 

A fiddleftring, moiftened with water, will fink a note ina 
little time, and confequently muft be relaxed or lengthened 
one fixteenth. Arbuthnot on Air. 

FIDELITY. n.f. [ fidelitas, Latin ; fidelite, French. ] 
1. Honefty ; veracity. 

The church, by her publick reading of the book of God, 
preached only as a witnefs; now the principal thing required 
in a witnefs is a fidelity. Hooker, b. v. J. 19. 

2. Faithful adherence. 
They miftake credulity for fidelity. Clarke. 
To FipGe. )v.2. [A cant word.] To move nimbly and 
ToFrcert. } irregularly. It implies in Scotland agitation. 
Tim, thou’rt the Punch to ftir up trouble in; 

You wriggle, fidge, and make a rout, 

Put all your brother puppets out ; 

Run on in a perpetual round, 

To teaze, perplex, difturb, confound. Swift. 

Fipv'c1a. adj. [ fiducia, Latin.) Confident; undoubting. 

Faith is cordial, and fuch as God will accept of, when it 
affords fiducial reliance on the promifes, and obediential fub- 
miffion to the commands. Hammond's Pratt. Catech, 

Fipu‘ciary. n. f. [ fiduciarius, Latin.] 
1. Onc who holds any thing in truf. 
2. One who depends on faith without works. 

The fecond obftructive is that of the fiduciary, that faith 
is the only inftrument of his juftification ; and excludes good 
works from contributing any thing toward it. Hammond. 

Fipu’ciary. adj. 
3. Confident; fteady ; undoubting ; untouched with doubt. 

That faith, which is required of us, is then perfect, when 
it produces in us a fiduciary allent to whatever the Gofpel has 
revealed. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

2. Not to be doubted. 

Elaiana can rely no where upon mere love and fiduciary 
obedience, unlefs at her own home, where fhe is exemplarily 
loyal to herfeif in a high exact obedience. Howel’s Voc. Fore/t. 

FIEF. x. f. [fef French.] A fee; a manor; a poffeffion 
held by fome tenure of a fuperiour. 
To the next realm fhe ftretch’d her fway, 

For painture near adjoining Jay, 

A plenteous province and alluring prey 5 

A chamber of dependencies was fram’d, 

And the whole fef, in right of poctry, fhe claim'd. Dryd. 

As they were honoured by great privileges, fo their lands 
were in the nature of fiefs, for which the pofleflors were 

obliged to do perfonal fervice at fea. Arbuthn:t on Coins. 


FIE | 


Fierp. »./. [pelo, Saxon; feld, German ; veld, Dutch.] 
1. Ground not inhabited; not built om 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleafure prove, 
That hills and vallies, dale and fiels, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. Rale gh. 
By the civil law the corpfe of perfons deceafed were buricd 


out of the city in the fields, Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
2. Ground not enclofed. 


Field \ands are not exempted from mildews, nor yet from 
fmut, where it is more than in inclofed lands. Mortim. Husb. 
3. Cultivated tract of ground. 
Or great Ofiris, who firft taught the fwain 
In Pharian fields to fow the golden grain. 
4. The open country: oppofed to quarters. 
Since his majefty went into the field, 
I have feen her rife from herbed. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
5. The ground of battle. 
What though the field be loft, 
All is not loft. Miilton’s Paradife Loft, b. i. 
When a man is in the field, a moderate {kill in fencing ra- 
ther expofes him to the fword of his enemy than fecures him 
from it. Locke. 
6. A battle ; a campaign; the action of an army while it kecps 
the field. 


Pope's Stalius. 


You maintain feveral factions ; 

And whilft a field fhould be difpatch’d and fought, 

You are difputing of your gencrals. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

7. A wide expanfe. 

The god a clearer {pace for heav’n defign’d ; 

Where fields of light and liquid ether fow, 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden. 

Afk of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope’s Ef: on Man, 

8. Space; compafs; extent. 

The ill-natured man gives himfelf a ae ee to expatiate 
in: he expofes failings in human nature. Add:fon’s Spedtator. 

I fhould enter upon a field too wide, and too much beaten, 
if I fhould difplay all the advantages of peace. Smalridge. 

Who can this field of miracles furvey, 

And not with Galen all in rapture fay, 

Behold a God, adore him and obey. Blackmore's Creation. 

9» The ground or blank fpace on which figures are drawn. 

Let the field or ground of the picture be clean, light; and 
well united with colour. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

10. [In heraldry.] The furface of a fhield. 

FrELDED. adj. [from field.] Being in field of battle. 

Now, Mars, I pr’ythee, make us quick in work 3 

‘That we with fmoking fwords may march from hence, 

To help our fielded friends. Shake/peare’s Coriclanus. 

FI1ELD-BASIL. n. f. [field and bafil.] A plant with a labiated 
flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe upper lip is upright, 
roundifh, and generally fplit in two; but the beard, or under 
lip, is divided into three fegments: thefe flowers are difpofed 
in whorles round the ftalks, and are fucceeded by oblong 
feeds. Miller. 

Fiecppeep. n.f. [ feld and Led.] A bed contrived to be fet up 
eafily in the held. 

Romeo, gocd-night; Pll to my trucklebed, 

This fieldbed is too cold for me to fleep. Shak. Rom. and Ful. 

FYELDFARE. n.f. [pelo and yapan, to wander in the fields. } 
A bird. 

Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldfares, if they come 
early out of the northern countries, with us fhew cold 
Winters. Bacen’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 816. 

FVELDMARSHAL. n.f. [field and marfbal.) Commander of 
an army in the field. 

Fre.pmcuse. n. f. { field and moufe.} A moufe that bur- 
rows in banks, and makes her houfe with various apart- 
ments. 

The freldmcufe builds her garner under ground. Dryden. 

Fieldmice are apt to gnaw their roots, and kill them in hard 
Winters. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Fi'evporricer. 2. f. [ field and officer.) An officer whofe 
command in the field extends to a whole regiment: as the 
colonel, licutcnant-colonel, and major. 

Fr'ELDPIECE. adj. [ field and piece.) Small cannon ufed in 
battles, but not in fieges. 

The bafia planting his fieldpieces upon the hills on the 
North-fide, did from thence grievoufly annoy the defendants. 

Knolles’s Fitftory of the Turks, 

Frenp. n. f. [piend, pond, Saxon, a foe.) 

1. An enemy ; the great enemy of mankind; fatan; the devil, 

Tom is followed by the foul fiend. — Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 

2. Any infernal being. 

What now, had I a body again, I could, 
Coming from hell ; what fends would with fhould be, 
And Hannibal could not have wifh’d to fee. B. Fobn/. Cat. 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg’d with flefh and blood, 
Purfue their prey, and feck their wonted food ; 
The fiend remounts his courfer. Dryden's Theo. and Hon. 


O woman! 


H NE 
O woman! woman! when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend. Popes Odv/fey. 
FIERCE, adj. [ fier, French; ferox, Latin. } 
1. Savage; ravenous; calily enraged. 
Thou huntelt me, as a ferce lion. 
2. Vehement in rage; eager of mifchief. 
Deftruction enters in the treacherous wood, 
And vengetul flaughter, fierce for human blood. Pope. 
Tyrants fierce, that unrelenting die Pope. 
With that the god, whofe earthquakes rock the ground, 
Fierce to Phoeacia croft the vaft profound. Popes Od: fey. 
3. Violent; outrageous 
Curfed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their wrath, 
for it was cruel. Gen. xlix. 7. 
4. Paffionate; angry ; furious. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 
DiftinQion fhould be rich in. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
A man brings his mind to be pofitive and fierce for politions 
whofe evidence he has never examined. Locke. 
5. Strong; forcible. 
The fhips, though fo great, are driven of fierce winds; 
yet are they turned about witha very fmallhelm Fa. iii. 2. 
FiveRcELY. adv. [from fierce] Violently; furioufty. 
Battle join’d, and both fides fierce'y fought. Shak. H. VI. 
The defendants, fiercely affailed by their enemies before, 
and beaten with the great ordnance behind, were grievoufly 
diftreffed. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the fame, and maketh it 
burn more frerce/y, as fire fcorcheth in frofty weather, and fo 
furthereth the confumption. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Fi'ercewess. n.f. [from fierce. ] 
1. Ferocity ; favagenefs. 
The fame defect of heat which gives a fiercene/s to our 
natures, may Contribute to that roughnefs of our language. 
Swift's Letter to the Lord High Trea/urer. 
2, Eagernefs for blood ; fury. 
Suddenly there came out of a wood a monftrous lion, with 
a fhe-bear not far from him, of little lefs fercene/s. Sidney. 
3. Quicknefs to attack ; keennefs in anger and refentment. 
The Greeks are ftronz, and fkilful to their ftrength, 
Fierce to their fkill, and to their fercenef; valiant. Shakef. 
4. Violence; outrageous pafon. 
His pride and brutal fercenefi I abhor ; 
But fcorn your mean fufpicions of me more. Dryd. Aureng. 
Fierrra‘cras. [In law. ] A judicial writ, that lies at all 
times within the year and day, for him that has recovered in 
an action of debt or damages, to the fheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt, or the damages of his goods, againft 
whom the recovery was had, Cruel. 
Freriness. n. /. [from fiery.] 
1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. 
The afhes, by their heat, their ferine/s, and their drynefs, 
belong to the element of carth. Boyle. 
2. Heat of temper; intelleciual ardour. 
The Italians, notwith{tanding their natural fierine/s of tem- 
per, aff-& always to appear fuber and fedate. Addifon, 
Frery. adj. [from fire.] 
1. Conffting of fire. 
Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy Eaft 
Yet harnefled his fiery footed team, 
Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming creft, 
When the laft deadly fmoak aloft did fteam. Fairy Queen. 
I know, thou’dft rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Than flatter him in a bower. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
2. Hot like fire. 
Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thy entrails, 


Fob. 


That not a tear can fall for Rutland’s death? Shak. H. VI. 
3- Vehement; ardent; active. 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove’s Mercury, and herald fora king.  Shakef. Rich. III. 


I drew this gallant head of war, 
And cull’d thefe fiery fpirits from the world, 
To outlook conqueft, and to win renown 
Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakef. K. John. 
4. Paffionate ; outrageous; eafily provoked. 
You know the fery quality of the duke; 
How unremoveable, and fixt he is 
In his own courfe. 
5. Unreftrained ; fierce. 
Then, as I faid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery tteed, ~ 
Which his afpiring rider {eem’d to know, 
With flow but ftately pace kept on his courfe. Shak. R. II. 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew ; 
Th’ audacious wretch four fiery courfers drew. 
6. Heated by fire. 
‘The fword which is made fiery doth not only cut, by rea- 
fon of the tharpnefs which fimply it hath, but alfo burn by 
means of that heat which it hath from fire. Hooker, b. v. 54. 


Shake/peare's King Lear. 


Dryden, 
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See! from the brake the whirring pheafant fprings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 

Short is his joy; he teels the frery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. Pepe. 

Fire. n. f. (fifre, French.} A pipe blown to the drum; mi- 
litary wind-mufick. 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 

That make ambition virtue! oh farewell ! 

Farewell the neighing ftced and the fhrill trump, 

The fpirit-ftirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife. Shak. Cthello. 

Thus the gay victim, with frefh garlands crown’d, 

Pleas’d with tke facred fifv’s enlivening found, 

Through gazing crowds in folemn ftate proceeds. Phillips. 

FIFTEEN. adj. [pypcyne, Saxon.} Five and ten. 

I have dreamed and flept above fome fifteen years and 

more. Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Fr’FTEENTH. adj. [ pipceoCa, Sax } The ordinal of fifteen; 
the fifth after the tenth. 

A fifteenth part of filver incorporate with gold, will not be 
recovered by any water of feparation, except you put a greater 
quanty of filver to draw up the lefs. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

London fends but four burgefles to parliament, although 
it bear the fifteenth part of the charge of the whole nation in 
all publick taxes and levies. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

FIFI H. adj. [ pipca, Saxon.] 
1. The ordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 
With fmiling afpect you ferenely move, 
In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. 
Juft as I wifh’d, the lots were caft on four, 
Myfelf the fifth. Poses Odyffey, b ix. 
2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for the part which they 
exprefs: a fifth, a fifth part; a third a third part. 

The publick fhall have loft tour fifths et its annual income 

for ever. Swift. 
Fi'FTHLyY. adv. [from fifth.] In the fifth place. 

Fifthy, living creatures have a more exaét figure than 

plants. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 607. 
Fi’rT1ETH. adj. [ pipreogoþa, Saxon.] The ordinal of fifty. 

If this medium be rarer within the fun’s body than at its 
furface, and rarer there than at the hundred part of an inch 
from its body, and rarer there than at the fiftieth part of an 
inch from its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 
I fee no reafon why the increafe’of denfity fhould ftop’ any 
where. Newton’s Opt. 

Fir try. adj. [pipess, Saxon.] Five tens. 
A wither’d hermit, five fcore Winters worn, 

Might fhake off fifty looking in her eye. Shake/peare. 

Judas ordained captains over thoufands, hundreds, fifties, 
and tens. 1 Mac. iii. 55. 

The breadth of the ark fhall be fifty cubits. Gen. vi. 15. 

In the Hebrew there is a particle confifting but of one let- 
ter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty feveral figni- 
fications. ocke. 

FIG. n. f: [ ficus, Latin ; figo, Spanith; figue, French. ] 
1. A tree that bears figs. 

The characters are: the flowers, which are always inclofed 
in the middle of the fruit, confift of the leaf, and are male 
and female in the fame fruit: the male flowers are fituated 
towards the crown of the fruit; and the female, growing * 
near the ftalk, are fucceeded by fmall hard feeds: the intire 
fruit is, for the moft part, turbinated and globular, or of an 
oval fhape, is flefhy, and of a fweet tafte. Miller. 

Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rife, 
And fhoot a leafy foreft to the fkies. . Pope’s Ody/fey, b. xii. 
Or lead me through the maze, 
Embowering endlefs of the Indian fig. Thom/on’s Summer. 
2. A lufcious foft fruit; the fruit of the figtree. . 

It maketh figs better, if a figtree, when it beginneth to 
put forth leaves, have his top cut off. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 

Figs are great fubduers of acrimony. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

ToFic. v.a. [See FCO.) 
1. To infult with fico’s or contemptuous motions of the fingers, 
When Piftol lies, do this, and fg me like 
The bragging Spaniard. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
2. To put fomething ufelefs into one’s head. Low cant. 

Away to the fow fhe goes, and figs her in the crown with 

another ftory. L’Eftrange. 
Fi/Gappe. 2. f. A fruit. 
A figapple hath no core or kernel, in thefe refemb!ing a fig, 
and differing from other apples. Mortimer’s Hustandry. 
Fi'GMARIGOLD. x. f. A plant. Itis fucculent, and has the ap- 
pearance of houfelcek : the leaves grow oppofite by pairs. Mri. 
To FIGHT. v. n. preter. fought; part. pafil. fought. [ peohzan, 
Saxon. | 
1. To contend in battle; to war; to make war ; to battle; to 
contend in arms. It is ufed both of armics and fingle com- 
batants. 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Ficrce fiery warriors /ight upon the clouds 

In ranks and fquadrons, and right form of war. Shake/p. 

The common queftion is, if we muft now furrender Spain, 

what 
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— Ficurasr.iry. 2.f [from figurable.] 


2. Figurar Numbers. 
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what have we been fighting for all this while? The anfwer is 
ready : we have been fighting tor the ruin of the publick in- 
tereit, and the advancement of a private. Swift. 

For her confederate nations f:ught, and kings were flain, 


Troy was o’erthrown, and a wholé empire fell. Phillips. 
2. To combat; to duel; to contend in fingle fight. 
Onc fhall undertake to fight againft another, 2 Efdr. xiii. 


The poor wren, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fighr, 
The young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shakef. Mach. 
3. To act as a foldier in any cafe. 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Palettine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave. Shak. K. John. 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the caufe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. 
4. It has with before the perfon oppofed. 
5. To contend. 
The hot and cold, the dry and humid fight. 
ToFicur. v. a. To war againft; to combat againft. 
Himíclf alone, an equal match he boafts, 
To fight the Phrygian and the Aufonian hofts. 
Ficur. 2. f. [trom the verb.] 
1. Battle. 7 
2. Combat; duel. 
Herilus in fingle fight I flew, 
Whom with three lives Feronia did enduc ; 
And thrice I fent him to the Stygian fhorc, 
’Till the laft ebbing foul return’d no more. 
3. Something to fcreen the combatants in fhips. i 
Fa GHTER'. n. f. [from fight.] Warriour; duellift. : ' 
Í will return again into the houfe, and defire forie conduct 
of the lady: I am no fighter. Shatelpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
O, ’tis the coldeft youth upon a charge, ; 
The moft deliberate fighter / Lirjden’s Ail for Love. 
Fi'GHTinG. participial adj. [from fght.] 
1. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 
An hoft of fighting men went out to war by bands. 2 Chro. 
2. Occupied by war; being the fcene of war. 
In fighting fields, as far the {pear | throw 
As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope's Ody/. 
Fi’cMeEnr. n.f. | figmentum, Latin] An invention; a fc- 
tion; the idea feigned. i 
__ Upon the like grounds was raifed the figment of Briareus, 
who, dwelling in a city called Hecatonchiria, the fancies of 
thofe times affigned him an hundred hands. $row s Vulg. Err. 
_ The moft frightful paflages, probably fo ftrange as to be 
hardly credible; it carried rather an appearance of figment 
and invention, in thofe that handed down the memory of it, 
than of truth and reality. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Ficpecker. 7. f. [ fig and peck.] A bird. 
FI GULATE. adj. [from figuius, Latin.) 
esr. adj. [from figuro, Latin. ] Capable of being 
brought to certain form, and retained in it. “Thus lead is 
ie, but not water. 
tea aerences of pee ele ve Ta eee figurable 
5 fcifible and not fcifible, are plebeian no- 
o Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
) ‘l he quality of being 


Addifon’s Cato. 
Sandys. 
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Made of potters 


capable of a certain and ftable form. 


_ Fr'aurat. adj. [from figure ] 


by delineation. 
i AE have been committed by geographers in the 
figural refemblances of feveral regions. brown's Vulg. Err. 
Such numbers as do or may reprefent 
fome geometrical figure, in relation to NEL UPN 
confidered, and are either lineary, fuperficial, or folid. Harris. 
Fi'Gurate. adj. [ figuratus, Latin. ] 
1. Of a certain and determinate form. — pe aaea 
Plants are all figurate and determinate, which inanimate 
bodies are not; for look how far the fpirit is able to fpread 
and continue itfelf, fo far goeth the fhape or figure, and then 
is determined. A Bacon. 
2. Refembling any thing of a determinate form: as, ere, 
~ ftones retaining the forms of fhells in which they were forme 
3: BN  Cuentirprint [In mufick. ] That wherein there 
is a mixture of difcords along with the concords. Harris. 
5- Ficurate Defcant. [In mufick.] That wherein difcords 
are concerned, as well, though not fo much, as concords ; 
and may well be termed the ornament or rhetorical part of 
mufick, in regard that in this are introduced all the varieties 
of points, figures, fyncopes, diverfities of meafures, and 
whatever elfe is capable of adorning the compofition. Harris. 
Ficura/’TION. n. J: LRA Latin. ] 
I. inati certain form. j ) 
F ae wind, as far as it carricth a voice, with 
motion thereof confound any of the delicate and articulate 
figurations of the air in variety of words. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
2. The att of giving a certain form. 
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If motion be in a certain order, there followeth vivification 

and figuration in living creatures perfect.  Baccn’s Nat. Hiji, 
FYGURATIVE. adj, [ figurat:f-ve, Fr. from figura, Latin.] 
1. Reprefenting fomething elfe ; typical; reprefentative. 

This, they will fay, was figurative, and ferved by God's 
appointment but for a time, to fhadow out the truc everlaft- 
ing glory of a more divine fandtity; where into Chrift being 
long fince entered, it fecmeth that all thefe curious exornations 
fLould rather ceafe. Hooker, b, v, fi 15. 

2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the primitive meaning ; 
not literal. 

How often have we been railed at for underftanding words 
in a figurative fenfe, which cannet be literally underftood 
without overthrowing the plaineft evidence of fenfe and 
reafon. Stibinyfleet’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

This is a figurative expreilion, where the words arc ufed in 
a different fenfe from what they fignify in their fir(t ordinary 
intention. Rogers, Sermon 14. 

3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical exornations ;_ full of 
changes from the original fenfe. 

Sublime fubjects ought to be adorned with the fublimeft and 
with the moft figurative expreflions. Dryden's Juvenal, Pref. 

FYGURATIVELY. adj. [from figurative.] By a figure; in a 
fenfe different from that which words originally imply ; not 
literally. 

The cuftom of the apoftle is figurative’ to transfer to him- 
felf, in the firft perfon, what belongs to others. | Hammond. 

The words are different, but the fenfe is ftill the fame; for 

- therein are figurative'y intended Uziah and Ezechias. Brown. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vices are repre- 
hended, partly dramatically, partly fimply ; but, for the moft 
part, figurative'y and occultly. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

FIGURE. n.jJ. { figura, Latin J 
1. The form of any thing as terminated by the outline. 

Flowers have all exquifite figures, and the Aower numbers 
are chiefly five and four; as in primrofes, briar-rofes, fingle 
mufkrofes, fingle pinks and gillifowers, &c: which have five 
leaves; lilics, flower-de-luces, borage, buglafs, &c. which 
have four leaves. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Men find green clay that is foft as long as it is in the wa- 
ter, fo that one may print on it all kind of figures, and give it 
what thape one pleafes, Boyle. 

Figures are properly modifications of bodies ; for pure fpace 
is not any where terminated, nor can be: whether there be 
or be not body in it, it is uniformly continued. Locke. 

2. Shape; form; femblance. 
He hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of his age, 
doing in the figure of a lamb the feats of a lion. Shakefpeare. 
3- Perfon; external form; appearance graceful or inelegant, 
mean or grand. 
The blue German thal! the Tigris drink, 

F’er I, forfaking gratitude and truth, 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden's Virgil. 

I was charmed with the gracefulnefs of his figure and deli- 
very, as well as with his difcourfes, Addifon’s Spetiator. 

A good /gure, or perfon, in man or woman, gives credit 
at firit fight to the choice of either. Clariffa. 

4. Diftinguithed appearance; eminence; remarkable charaéter. 
While fortune favour'd, while his arms fupport 

The caufe, and rul’d the counfels of the court, 

I made fome fgure there; nor was my name 

Obfcure, nor! without my fhare of fame. Drydens Fn. 

The fpecch, 1 believe, was not fo much defigned by the 
knight to inform the court, as to give him a figure in my eye, 
and keep up his credit in the country. “ddifon’s SpePator. 

Not a woman fhall be unexplained that makes a figure either 
as a maid, a wife, or a widow. Adaifi s Guardian, 

Whether or no they have done well to fet you up for 
making another kind of figure, time will witnefs. Addi/on. 

Many princes made very ill feures upon the throne, who 
before were the favourites of the people. Addifin’s Frecholder. 

5. A ftatue; an image; fomething formed in refemblance of 
{omewhat elfe. 

The feveral ftatues, which feemed at a diftance to be made 
of the whiteft marble, were nothing clfe but fo many figures 
in fnow. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

6. Repsefentations in painting; perfons exhibited in colours. 

In the principal figures of a picture the painter is to em- 
ploy the finews of his art; fer in them confifts the principal 
beauty of his work. Dryden's Dufrefuoy. 

My favourite books and pictures fell; 

Kitdly throw in a little figure, 

And fet the price upon the bigger. 

7- Arrangement ; difpolition ; modification. : 

The figure of a fyllogifm is the proper difpofition of the 
middle term with the parts of the queftion. — /¥arts’s Logick. 

8. A character denoting a number. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribes, hards, pocts cannot 

Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number 

His love to Anthony. Shak fpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He that feeketh to be eminent gmongit abie men, hath a 
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great tafk ; but that is ever good for the publick: but he that 
plots to be the only figure among cyphers, is the decay of a 
whole age. Lacon’s Effays. 

As in accounts cyphers and figures pafs for rcal fums, fo in 
human affairs words pafs for things themfelves, Scuth’s Serm. 

g The horofcope ; the diagram of the alpects of the aftrolo- 
gical houfes. 

We do not know what’s brought to pafs under the profef- 
fion of fortunetelling: fhe works by charms, by fpells, by 
the figure, and dawbry beyond our clement. Shakefjeare. 

He fet a figure to difcover 

If you were fled to Rye or Dover. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 

Figure fingers and ftar-gazers pretend to foretell the for- 
tunes of kingdoms, and have no forefight in what concerns 
themfelves. L’Eftrange, Fable 94. 

ïo. [In theology.] Type reprefentative. 
Who was the figure of him that is to come. R mans. 
11. [In rhctorick.] Any mode of fpeaking in which words are 
detorted from their literal and primitive fenfe. In ftri€t ac- 
ceptation, the change of a word is a trope, and any affection 
of a fentence a figure; but they are generally confounded by 
the exactelt writers. 
Silken terms precife, 

Three pil’d hyperboles, fpruce affectation, 

Figures pedantical, thefe Summer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation.  Shake/peare. 

Here is a ftrange figure invented againft the plain and na- 
tural fente of the words; for by praying to beftow, muft be 
underftood only praying to pray. Stillingfleet. 

They have been taught rhetorick, but yet never taught to 
exprefs themfelves in the language they are always to ufe; as 
if the names of the figures that embellifhed the difcourfe of 
thofe, who underftood the art of fpeaking, were the very art 
and {kill of {peaking well. Lacke. 

12. {In grammar.] Any deviation from the rules of analogy or 
fyntax. 

To Fi‘cure. v.a. [ figura, Latin.) 

1. To form into any dcterininate fhape. 

Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of their boughs and 

branches, are not figured, and kecp no order. Bacon. 
Accept this goblet, rough with figur’d gold. Dryd. / irgil. 
2. To fhow by a corporeal refemblance: as in picture or fta- 
tuary. 
Mecha ioe how Jove did abufe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear ; fo lively feen, 


That it true fea, and true bull ye would ween. Spenfer. 
Now marks the courfe of rolling orbs on high, 
O'er figur’d worlds now travels with his eye. Pope. 


3. To cover or adorn with figures. 
l'Il give my jewels for a fet of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

My gay apparel tor an alm{man’s gown, 

My figur’d goblets for adifh of wood. Shakef. Richard II. 

4. To divertify; to variegate with adventitious forms or 
matter. 
But this effufion of fuch manly drops, 

Startle mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d 

Than had I feen the vaulty top of heav’n 

Figur’d quite o'er with burning meteors. Shake/p. K. John. 

5. To reprefent by a typical or figurative refemblance. 

When facraments are faid to be vifible figns of invifible 
grace, we thereby conccive how grace is indeed the very end 
tor which thefe heavenly myfteries were inftituted ; and the 
matter whereof they confit is fuch as fignifieth, figureth, and 
reprefenteth their end. Hooker, b. v. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceafed. Shakej. Hen. IV. 
Marriage rings are not of this ftuff: 

Oh! why fhould ought lefs precious or lefs tough 

Figure our loves? Donne. 

The emperor appears as a rifing fun, and holds a globe in 
his hand to fgure out the earth that is enlightened and actuated 
by his beams. Addifon on ancient Med:ls. 

6. To image in the mind. 

None that feels fenfibly the decays of age, and his life 
wearing off, can figure to himtelf thofe imaginary charms in 
riches and praife, that men are apt to do in the warmth of 


their blood. q emple. 
If love, alas! be pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare, Prior. 


7. To prefigure; to forcfhow. 
Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun, 
In this the heaven figures fome event. — Shake/. Henry VI. 
8. To form figuratively ; to ufe in a fenfe not literal. 

Figured and metaphorical exprefions do well to illuftrate 
more abftrufe and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accullumed to. Locke. 

Ficure-riincer. v. f. [figure and fling] A pretender to 
aftrology and prediction. 

Quacks, figure-flingers, pettifoggers, and republican plot- 
ters cannot well live without it. Collier of Confidence. 
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Fr'cwort. 7. f. [fg and wort.) A plant 

It hath an anomalous flower, confifting of one leaf, gaping 
at both fides, and gencrally gl-bular, cut as it were into two 
lips, under the upper one of which are two fall leaves. Adil. 

Fiva/crous. adj. [trom filum, Lat.] Confitting of threads ; 
compofed of threads. 

They make cables of the bark of lime-trees: it is the ftalk 
that maketh the fi/aceous matter commonly, and fomctimes 
the down that growcth above. Bacon’s Natural tiiftury. 

FI'LACER. n.f. { flazarius, low Lat. filun.] An officer in the 
Common Pleas, fo called becaufe he files thofe writs whereon 
he makes procefs. There are fourteen of them in thcir feveral 
divifions and counties: they make out all original procefs, as 
well real as perfonal and mixt. Harris. 

Fi’caMeEnt. n. f. [ filament, Fr. filamenta, Latin.) A flender 
thread; a body fender and long like a thread. 

The effuvium paffing out in a fmaller thread, and more 
enlightened flament, it {tirreth not the bodies interpofed. Ero. 

The lungs of confuinptives have been confumed, nothing, 
remaining but the ambient membrane, and a number of 
withered veins and fiaments. Harvey cn Confumptions, 

The ever-rolling orb’s impulfive ray 

On the next threads and filaments does bear, 

Which form the fpringy texture of the air 

And thofe ftill ftrike the next, ’till to the fight 

The quick vibration propagates the light. S/ackm. Creation 

The dung of horfes is nothing but the filaments of the hay, 
and as fuch combuftible. Arbuthnit cn Aliments. 

FILBERT. n.f. [This is derived by Junius and Skinner from 
the long beards or hufks, as corrupted from full beard, or full 
of beard. It probably had its name, like many other fruits, 
from fome one that introduced or cultivated it; and is there- 
fore corrupted from Fi/bert or Filibert, the name of him who 
brought it hither.] A fine hazel nut with a thin thell. 

In Auguft comes fruit of all forts; as plumbs, pears, apri- 
a barberries, fi/berts, mufkmelons, monkfhoods of all 
colours. Bacon, Effay 47. 

Thou haft a brain, fuch as it is indeed ! si 

On what elfe fhould thy worm of fancy feed? 

Yet ina filibert i have often known 

Maggots furvive, when all the kernel’s gone. Dorfet. 

There is alfo another kind, called the filbert of Conftan- 
tinople; thc leaves and fruit of which are bigger than either 
of the former: the beft are thofe of a thin fhell. Mortimer. 

To FILCH. v.a. [A word of uncertain etymology. The 
French word filer, from which fome derive it, is of very late 
production, and therefore cannot be its original ] To feal; 
to take by theft; to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take by 
robbery. It is ufually fpoken of petty thefts. 

He fhall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged by keeping 
his cattle in inclofures, where they fhall always have fafe 
being, that none are continually fiched and ftolen.  Spenfer. 

The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowleth and filcheth by daie. Tuffer’s Husbandry. 
Who fteals my purle, fleals trafh; ’tis fomething, nothing; 

T was mine, ’tis his, and has been flave to thoufands; 

But he that fi/ches from me my good name, 

Robs me af that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indecd. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

His thefts were too open; his filching was like an unfkilful 
finger, he kept no time. Shake]. Merry Wives of Windfir. 

He could difcern cities lixe hives of bees, wherein every 
bee did nought elfe but fting; fome like hornets, fome like 
fiiching wafps, others as drones. Burton on Melancholy, 

What made thee venture to betray, 

And filch the lady’s heart away. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 

The pifmire was formerly a hufbandman, that fccretly 
filched away his ncighbour’s goods. L’Efirange’'s Fables. 

Fain would they /i/ch that little food away, 


While unrcftrain’d thofe happy gluttons prey, Dryden. 
So {peeds the wily fox, alarm’d by fear, 
Who lately fich’d the turkcy’s callow care. Gay's Trivia. . 


Fr'tcuer. n.f. [from filch.] thief; a petty robber. 
FILE. n.f. [fire, French; filum, a thread, Latin. ] 
1. A thread. 

But let me refume the file of my relation, which this ob- 
ject of books, beft agreesble to my courfe of life, hath a little 
interrupted. Wotton. 

2. A line on which papers are ftrung to keep them in order. 

All records, wherein there was any memory of the king’s 
attainder, fhould be cancelled and taken off the fre. Bacon. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you continually fet 
apart an hour in a day to perufe thofe, and then rank them 


into feveral fles, according to the fubjeét matters. Baren. 
Tl’ apothecary-train is wholly blind ; 
From fles a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one prefcription make. Dryden. 


3. A catalogue; roll; feries. 
Our prefent mufters grow upon the fle 
To fve and twenty thoufand men of choice. Shatef. H.1V. 
The valu’d fie 
Diflinguifhes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle. Shak. Afoch. 
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4. Aline of foldiers ranged one behind another. 
Thofe goodly eyes, 

That o'er the fles and mutters of the war 

Have g'ow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 

Upon a tawny tront. Shake/peare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

So faying, on he led his radiant files, 
Dazzling the moon. Milton's Paradiye Loft, b. iv. 
5. [peol, Saxon; vijes Dutch.} An inftrument to rub down 
prominences. 

The rough or coarfe-toothed file, if it be large, is called a 
rubber, and is to take off the unevennefs of your work which 
the hammer made in the forging: the baftard-toothed file is to 
take out of your work the deep cuts, or file-ftrokes, the rough 
file made : the fine-toothed fi/e is to take out the cuts, or file- 
ftrokes, the baftard f'e made ; and the fmooth file is to take 
out thofe cuts, or file-{trokes, that the fine file made. Moxon. 

Yet they had a file tor the mattocks and tor the coulters. 

t Sa. xiii. 21. 

» The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 

Fives in their hands and hammers at their fide, 

And nails for loofen’d {pears, and thongs for fhields provide. 

Dryden's Knights Tale. 
Firecu’rTer. fin. [ file and cutter.) A maker of fires. 
Gad-fteel is a tough fort of ftecl: filecutters ufe it to make 
their chiflels, with which they cut their files. Mexen, 
To Fire. v. a. [from filum, a thread.] 
1. To ftring upon athread or wire. Whence to file a bile is to 
offer it in its order tothe notice of the judge. 

From the day his firft bill was filed he began to colleét 

reports. Arbu:lnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
2. [from feolan, Saxon.] To cut with a fle. 

They which would jile away moft from the largenefs of that 

offer, do in more fparing terms acknowledge little lefs. 
Hooker, b. v. f. 27. 

His humour is lofty, his difcourfe peremptory, his tongue 
filed, and his eye ambitious. Shakef. Love's Labour Lo/?. 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a blemifh by 
filing or cutting off the head of fuch an overgrown tooth. Ray. 

3. [from filan.] To foul; to fully ; to pollute. This fenfe is 
retained in Scotland. 
For Banquo’s iffue have I fi?'d my mind, 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d. 
His weeds, divinely fafhioned, 
All fld and mangl’d. Chapman's Itiads, b. xviii. 
To FILE. v. n. [from the noun.) To march in a file, not 
abreaft, but one behind another. 

All ran down without order or ceremony, ’till we drew up 

in good order, and filed oft. Tatler, N°. 86. 
Did all the groffer atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the pond’rous ball, 
And undetermin’d into order fall? Blackmiore’s Creation. 
Fi'temor. n.f. [corrupted from feueille morte, a dead leaf, 
French.] A brown or yellow-brown colour. 
The colours you ought to with for are blue or filemot, 
turned up with red. Swift's Direct. to the Footman. 
FrLER. n. f. [from jile.] One who files; one who ufes the 
file in cutting metals. 
FILIAL. adj. { filiai-le, French; flius, Latin.] 
1. Pertaining to a fon; befitting a fon. 
My mifchievous proceeding may be the glory of his fifat 
piety, the only reward now left for fo great a merit,  Szdney. 

From impolition of ftriét laws, to free 

Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear ` 

To filial; works of law, to works of faith. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
He griev’d, he wept, the fizht an image brought 

Of his own flai love; a fadly pleafing thought. Dryden. 

2. Bearing the character or relation of a fon. 

And thus the flal godhead anfw’ring fpoke. Milta Re L. 
Where the old myrtle her good influence fheds, 

Sprigs of like leaf erect their firal heads ; 

And when the parent rofe decays and dies, | TA 

With a refembling face the daughter buds arife. Frior. 

Fırıa'Tion. n.f. (from filius, Latin.] The relation cf a fon 
to a father; corrclative to paternity. A 

The relation of paternity and fi'zation, between the firit and 
fecond perfon, and the reiation between the facred perfons of 
the Trinity, and the denomination thereof, muft needs be 
eternal, becaufe the terms of relation between whom that 
relation arifeth werc cternal. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Fruncs. m.f. [without a fingular; from file.} Fragments 
` rubbed cff by the action of the file. 

The filings of iron infufed in vinegar, will, with a decoc- 
Hon of galls, make goud ink, without any copperofe at all. 

Rriwn’s Vul:ar Errours, b. Vi. c. 126 

The chippings and filings of thofe jewels are of more value 

than the whole mals of ordinary authors. Felton on the Claff: 
To FiLL. v n. {yyllan, Saxon.J 
1. To ttore’till no more can be admitted. i 

Fill thine horn with oil. 1 Şa. xvi. 1. 

Fi.l the waterpots with water, and they filled them up to the 
brim. Fo. il. 7 


Shakefp. 


The earth is filled with violence through them. Gen. vi. 13s 
2: To itore abundantly. 

Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the feas. Gen. 
3, To fatisfy ; to content. 

Nothing but the fupreme and abfolute Infinite can ade- 
quately fill and fuper-abundantly fatisfy the infinite defires of 
intelligent beings. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

4. To glut; to furfeit. 
‘Lhou art going to lord ‘Timon’s feaft. 

—Ay, to foc meat fil knaves, and wine heat fools. Shake. 
5. To FıLL out. To pour out liquor for drink. 
6 To FILL out. To extend by fomething containad. 

I only fpeak of him 

Whom pomp and greatnefs fits fo loofe about, 

That he wants majefty to fil them out. Dryden. 
7. To Firu up. [Up is often ufed without much addition to the 

force of the verb.] To make full. 
Hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens ftill, and opens on his foul; 

2 Till lengthen’d on to faith, and unconfin’d, y 

It pours the blifs that fills up all the mind. Pope's Ef. on Man. 

8. To Fırt up. To fupply. 

When the feveral trades and profeffions are fupplied, you 
will find moft of thofe that are proper for war abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for filling up the laborious part of life, and cartying on 
the underwork of the nation. Addijon on the War. 

g. To Fite up. To occupy by bulk. 

There would not be altogether fo much water required for 
the land as for the fea, to raife them to an equal height; be- 
caufe mountains and hills would fill up part of that {pace upon 


the land, and fo make lefs water requifite. Burnet, 
10. To FILL up. To engage; to employ. 
Is it far you ride? 
—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
*Twixt this and fupper. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


To FILL. v.n. 
1. To give to drink. 
In the cup which fhe hath filled, fil to her double. Rev. xviii. 
We fill to th’ general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Shak. Mac. 
2. To grow full. 
3. To glut; to fatiate. 

Things that are fweet and fat are more filling, and do fwim 
and hang more about the mouth of the ftomach, and go not 
down fo fpeedily. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

4. ToF iru up. To grow full. 

Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, nor any other 
feas, fill up, or by degrees grow f{hallower. Woodward. 

The firft ftage of healing, or the difcharge of matter, is 
by furgeons called digeftion ; the fecond, or the filing up with 
ficfh, incarnation; and the laft, or fkining over, cicatri- 
zation. Sharp's Surgery. 

FiıLL. n. f. [from the verb ] 
1. As much as may produce complete fatisfaction. 
Her neck and breafts were ever open bare, 
That aye thereof her babes might fuck their fill. Fairy Oy. 
But thus inflam’d befpoke the captain, 
Who fcorneth peace fhall have his fl of war. Fairfax, b. ii. 
When ye were thirfty, did I not cieave the rock, and wa- 
‘ters flowed out to your fill ? 2 Efd. i. 20. 
Mean while enjoy 
Your fill, what happinefs this happy ftate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. Miltons Par. Lof. 
Amid’ the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my fil 
I fpar’d not. Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. ix. 
Which made me gently firft remove your fears, 

That fo you might have room to entertain 

Your fill of joy. Denham’ s Sophy. 

Your barbarity, which I have heard fo long exclaimed 
againft in town and country, may have its fill of deftruc- 
tion. Pope. 

2. [More properly thil] The place between the fhafts of a 
carriage. 

This mule being put in the fill of a cart, run away with 
the cart and timber. _Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

FYLLER. n. f. [from fL] 
r. Any thing that fills up room without ufe. 

"Tis a meer filler, to ftop a vacancy in the hexameter, and 
conneét the preface to the work of Virgil. Dryd fin, Dedic. 

A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and fuitable expref- 
fions, of forced and inextricable conceits, and of needlefs 
fillers up to the reft. Pope. 

2. One whofe employment is to fill vefiels of carriage. 

They commonly have three, four, five or fix hewers of 
diggers to four fillers, being proportioned fo as to keep the 
fillers always at work. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
VLLET. n. f. [fets French; filum, Latin.] 

1. A band tied round the head or other part. 
His baleful breath infpiring, as he glides, 

Now like a’chain around her neck he rides; 


Now 
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Now like a fillet to her head repairs, 
And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. Dry. Æn. 
She fcorn’d the praife of beauty, and the care ; 
A belt her waift, a fill:t binds her hair. Popes Windf. For. 
2. The flefhy part of the thigh: applied commonly to veal. 
= The youth approach’d the fire, and as it burn’d, 
On five fharp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d : 
Thefe morfels ftay’d their ftomachs ; then the reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft. Dryden's liad. 
3- Meat rolled together, and tied round. 
_  Fiilet of a fenny {nake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. 
The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United clofe in every part, 
In fillets roil’d, or cut in pieces, 
-~ Appear’d like one continu’d fpecies. Swift. 
4. [In architecture. ] A little member which appears in the or- 
naments and mouldings, and is otherwife called liftel. Harris. 
To FrLLET. v a [from the noun.] 
1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 
2. To adorn with an aftragal. 
He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their chapiters 
and filletted them. Ex. xxxviii. 28. 
To Fi'turp. v.a. [A word, fays Skinner, formed from the 
found. This refemblance I am not able to difcover, and there- 
fore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from fill up, by fome 
combination of ideas which cannot be recovered ] To ftrike 
with the nail of the finger bya fudden fpring or motion. 
If Ido, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the ftars: then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the fiery fun. Shatef. Coriol. 
We fee, that if you fillip a luteftring, it fheweth double or 
treble. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 183. 
Fittir. n. f. [from the verb.] A jerk of the finger let go 
from the thumb. 
Fi'iiy. n. f. [ fioy, Welth; file, French.] 
1. A young horfe or mare. 
Geld fillies, but tits, yer a nine days of age, 
They die elfe of gelding, or gelders do rage: 
Young fillies fo likely of bulk and of bone, 
Keep fuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. Tuf: Husband. 
A well-wayed horfe will convey thee to thy journey’s end, 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


when an unbacked fi//y may give thee a fall. Suckling. 
‘2. A young mare, oppofed to a colt or young horfe, 
I jeft to Oberon, and make him fmile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile, 
Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal. Shake/peare. 


I am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of thole fillies 
who are defcribed in the old poet. Addifon’ s Speflator. 
FILM. n.f. [rylmepa, Saxon.] A thin pellicle or fkin. 
While the filver needle did work upon the fight of his eye, 
to remove the film of the cataract, he never faw any thin 
more clear or perfect than that white needle. Bacon’s N. Hift. 
Michael from Adam’s eyes the fi/m remov’d, 
Which that falfe fruit that promis’d clearer fight 
Had bred. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. l. 412. 
A ftone is held up by the fi'ms of the bladder, and fo kept 
from grating or offending it. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pretend to folve 
the phenomena of fight, fancy, orcogitation, by thofe fleet- 
ing fuperficial films of bodies. Bentley's Sermons. 
He from thick films fhall purge the vifual ray, 
And on the fightlefs eyeballs pour the day. Pope's Meffiah. 
To Firm. v. a. {from the noun.] To cover with a pellicle or 
thin tkin. 
It will but fkin and f.m the ulcerous place, 
Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infeéts unfeen. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Fi’tmy. adj. [ftom film.] Compofed of thin membranes or. 


pellicles. 
So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread, 
Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie ; 
And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 
Whofe filmy cord fhould bind the ftruggling fly. 
They with fruitlefs toil 
Flap fi'my pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid fhackles bound, ’till death 
Bercave them of their worthlefs fouls ; fuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawlefs love of gain. 
Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt’ring textures of the fi/my dew ; 
Dipt in the richeft tinéture of the fkies, 
Where light difports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 
To FILTER. v.a. [ filtro, low Latin; per filum trahere.} 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by depending threads. 
2. To ftrain; to percolate. ; 
Dilute this liquor with fair water, filtre it through a paper, 
and fo evaporate it. Grew's Mufaum. 
FILTER. n.f. { filtrum, Latin. ] 
1. A twift of thread, of which one end is dipped in the liquor 
to be defecated, and the other hangs below the bottom of the 


Dryden. 
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veflel, fo that the liquor drips from it. 
SATORY, 
2. A ftrainer ; a fearce. 

That the water, paffing through the veins of the carth, 
fhould be rendered frefh and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolations we can make, but the faline particles will 
pafs through a tenfold filter. Kay on the Creation. 

FILFTH. n.f [pil Saxon.] 
1. Dirt; naftine(s ; any thing that foils or fouls. 
When we in our vicioufnefs grow hard, 
The wife gods feal our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments. 
Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile; 
Filths favour but themfelves. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Neither may you truft waters that tafte fweet ; for they are 


See Ni w Disprne 
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commonly found in rifing grounds of great cities, which muft - 


needs take in a great deal of fiith. Bacon's Natural Aiftory. 
How perfect then is man? From head to foot 


Defil’d with filth, and rotten at the root. Sandys. 
Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his fi/th about; 

He ftill has gratitude and fap'ence, 

To fpare the folks that give him ha’pence. Swift. 


2. Corruption; groflnefs ; pollution. 

Such do likewife exceedingly difpofe us to piety and reli- 
gion, by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. T tlt rfon’s Sermons. 

FrLTHILY. adv. [from fithy] Naftily ; foully ; grofsly. 

It ftuck fithily in the camel's ftomach that bulls, bears, and 
the like, fhould be armed, and that a creature of his fize 
fhould be left defencelefs. L’Eftrange, Fable 78, 

Fi'cTuiness. n.f: [from fithy.] 
1. Naftinefs ; foulnefs; dirtinefs. 
Men of virtue fuppreffed it, left their fhining fhould difco- 
ver the others fi/thine/s. Sidney, b. ii. 
2. Corruption; pollution. 
‘They held this land, and with their fithinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
That their own mcther loath’d their beaftlinefs, 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 

All were they born of her own native flime. Fairy Queen. 

They never duly improved the utmoft of fuch a power, 
but gave themfelves up to all the filthine/s and licentioufnels of 
life imaginable. South's Sermons. 

FrLTHY. adj. [from filth.} 
1. Nafty; foul; dirty. 
s Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
over through the fog and filthy air. 
2. Grofs ; polluted. Bikers 

As all ftories are not proper fubjects for an epick poem or 
a tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble picture: the fubjects 
both of the one and of the other, ought to have nothing of 
immoral, low, or filthy in them. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

To FILTRATE. v.a. [ from filter.] To ftrain; to perco- 
late; to filter. 

The extraét obtained by the former operation, burnt to 
afhes, and thofe afhes boiled in water and filtrated, yield a 
fiery falt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FYLTRATION. n. f. [from filtrate] A method by which 
liquors are procured fine and clear. The filtration in ufe is 
{training a liquor through paper, which, by the fmallnefs of 
Its pores, admits only the finer parts through, and keeps the 
reft behind. à Quing. 

We took then comm^n nitre, and having, by the ufual way 
of fulution, filtration, and coagulation, reduced it into cry- 
ftals, we put four ounces of this purified nitre into a ftrong 
new crucible, Boyle. 

Fi’mpie Hemp. n. f. 

The feafon of pulling of it is firft about Lambas, when 
good part of it will be ripe; that is, the light Summer hemp, 
that bears no feed, which is called fimble hemp. Miurtim. Hu.b. 

Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own, 

In May a good houfewife will fee it be fown; 

And afterwards trim it, to ferve at a need, 

The fimble to fpin, and the carle for her feed. Tuff. Hush. 

FIN. n.f. [pin, Saxon; vin, Dutch.] 7 he wing of a fifh; 
the limb by which he balances his body, and moves in the 
water. 


Slakefpe Macbeth. 


He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rufhes. Shake/peare’s Othello, 

Their fns confit of a number of griftly bones, long and 
flender, like pins and needles. Meres Anitid. againf? Atheijm. 

Thus at half-ebb a rowling fea 

Returns, and wins upon the fhore; 

The watry herd, affrighted at the roar, 

Reft on their fins awhile, and ftay, 


Then backward take their wond'ring way. Dryden. 
Still at his oar th’ induftrious Libys plies ; 

But as he plies, each bufy arm fhrinks in, 

And by degrees is fafhion’d to a fin. Addif. Ovid's Afetara. 


Fin-Fooren, 


nal a es 


FIR 
Fin-Foo'rep. adj. [ fin and fot] Palmipedous; 
with membranes between the toes. 
lt is defcribed like fifipedes, or birds which have thcir feet 
or claws divided; whereas it is palmipedous or fin-fo:ted, like 
fwans and geefe, according to the method of ‘nature in lati- 
roftrous or flat-billed birds; which being generally fwinimers, 
the organ is wifely contrived into the action, and they are 
framed with fins or oars upon thcir feet, Braun's Vulg. Err: 
FivxaABre. adj. {from fize.] That admits a fine. 
This is the order for writs of covenant that be finable. Bac. 
He fent letters to the council, whercin he acknowledged 
himfelf favoured in bringing his caufe fixable, Hayward. 
FINAL. adj. [ final, French; finalis, Latin ] 
7. Ultimate; laft. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; but delay’d to itrike, though oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. Milt. P. L. 

2, Conclufive; decifive. 
There be many examples where fea-fights have been final 
to the war. Bacon, Effay 30. 
Henry fpent his reign in eftablifhing himfelf, and had 
neither leifure nor Opportunity to undertake the final conqueft 


of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Mortal; deftructive. 


At laft refolv’d to work his final fmart, 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ftart. Fai. Queen. 

4. Refpecting the end or motive. 

Some things in fuch fort are allowed, that they be alfo re- 
quired as neeeflary unto falvation, by way of dire&t, imme- 
diate, and proper neceffity final; fo that, without performance 
of them, they cannot by ordinary courfe be faved, nor by any 
means be excluded from life, obferving them. Footer, b. ii. 

By its gravity fire raifes the water in pumps, fiphons, and 
other engincs; and performs all thofe feats which former phi- 
lofophers, through ignorance of the efficient caufe, attributed 
to a final, namely, nature’s abhorrence of a vacuity, Ray. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
are at a lofs for the efficient. Collier on Thought. 

FY'NALLY. adv. [from final.} 
1. Ultimately; laftly ; in conclufion. 
Sight bereav’d 
May chance to number thee with thofe 
Whom patience finally muft crown. 
2. Completely ; without recovery. 

Their houfes were many times in danger of ruin; yet was 

there not any houfe of noble Englifh in Ireland utterly de- 
_ ftroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand of juftice, but the 
houfe of Defmond only. Davies on Ireland. 

Doubtlefsly many men are finally loft, who yet have no 
mens fins to anfwer for but their own. Souths Sermons. 

Fi'nance. 2. f. [French.] Revenue; income; profit. It 
is feldom ufed in the fingular. 

This fort of finance hath been increafed by this new device. 

Bacon’s Off. of Alienation. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer- 
tain; as be the efcheats and forfeitures. Bacon. 

His pretence for making war upon his neighbours was their 
pyracies, though he praétifed the fame trade when he was 
ftraitened in his finances at the fiege of Byzantium. Arbuthnot. 

FINANCIER. n.f. [ French. ] One who collects or farms 
the publick revenue. 
Finary. n.f. [from To fine.] In the iron works, the fecond 
forge at the iron mills. Dia. 
Fincu. 2. f. [yinc, Saxon.] A fmall bird of which we have 
three kinds, the goldfinch, chaffinch, and bulfinch. 
To FIND. v.a. [pindan, Saxon; vinden, Dutch.) 
1. To obtain by fearching or feeking. 
Aff, and it fhall be given you; feek, and ye fhall find. 
Matt. vii: 7. 
Whereas thou haft fearched all my ftuff, what haft thou 
found of all thy houfhold ftuff ? Gen. xxxi. 37. 
A bird that flies about, 
And beats itfelf againft the cage, 
Finding at laft no paflage out, 
It fits and fings. 
2. To obtain fomething loft. 

When he hath found his fheep, he layeth it on his fhoul- 

ders rejoicing. Luke xv. 5. 
In my fchool days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I thot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 

‘The felf-fame way, with more advifed watch, 

To find the other forth; by vent’ring both, 

I oft found both. Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

3. To meet with ; to fall upon. 

- There watchful at the gate they find i 

Sufpicion with her eyes behind. Dodfley's Mifcell. 

N woods and forefts thou art found. Cowley. 
The bad muft mifs, the good unfought fhall find. Pope. 
4. To know by experience. 
How oft will he 
OF thy chang‘d faith complain ! 
And his fortunes find to be 
Sv airy and fo vain! 


having fect 


Milton’s Agoniftes. 


Cowley. 


Cowley. 


Je sie 


The torrid zone is now found habitable. Corvles, 
5- To difcover by ftudy. 
Phyficians 
With fharpen’d fight fome remedies may find, Dryden. 
Thy maid ! ah, find fome nobler theme, 
Whereon thy doubts to place. Corey. 
6. To difcover what is hidden, 
A curfe on him who found the oar, Cowley. 


“I 


. To hit on by chance; to perceive by accident: 


They build on fands, whichif unmov'd they find, 
Tis but becaufe there was no wind. 


Cowley. 
8. To gain by any mental endeavour. i 
If we for happinefs could leifure find, 
And wand’ring time into a method bind, 
We fhould not then the great mens favour need. Cowley. 
We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Somcthing to blame, and fomething to commend. Pope. 
9. Toremark; to obferve, i 
Beauty or wit in all I find. Cowiey. 


10. To detect; to deprehend; to catch. 
When firlt found in a lie, talk to him of it as a 


ftrange 
monftrous matter, and fo fhame him out of it. Lecke. 
11. lo reach; to attain. 
They are glad when they can fnd the Brave. “Fob iii. 22. 
He did the utmoft bounds of knowlcdge find, 
Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley, 
12. To meet. 
A clear confcience and heroick mind, 
In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. Cowley, 
13. To fettle; to ix any thing in one’s own opinion. 
Some men 
The marks of old and catholick would fnd. Cowley, 


14. To determine by judicial verdict. 
His peers, upon this evidence, 
Have found him guilty of high treafon. Shake/p. Hen. VITI. 
15. To fupply; to furnifh: as, he finds me in money and in 
victuals. 
16. [In law.] To approve: as, to find a bill. 
17. To Finn binfelf. To be; to fare with regard to eafe or 
pain, health or ficknefs. 


Pray, fir, how d’ye find your/elf ? fays the doétor. L’E/fr. 
18. To FIND out. To unriddle; to folve. 
The finding out of parables is a wearifome labour of the 
mind. Eccluf. xiii. 26. 
19. IoF inp out. To difcover fomething hidden: 
Can’ft thou by fearching find out God? Can’ft thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfeétion? Tob ii. 7. 
There are agents in nature able to make the particles of 
bodies ftick together by very ftrong attractions, and it is the 
bufinefs of experimental philofophy to find them cut. Newton. 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force? Addifon’s Cato, 
20. To Finn out, To obtain the knowledge of. 
The principal part of painting is to find out and thoroughly 
to underftand what nature has made moft beautiful. Dryden. 
21. To Finn out. To invent; to excogitate. 
A man of Tyre, fkilful to work in gold; and to find out 
every device which fhall be put to him. 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
22. The particle out is added often without any other ufe than 
that it adds fome force or emphafis to the verb. 
While the proudly march’d about, 
Greater conquefts to find out, 
She beat out Sufan by the by. Corvlev, 
It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with the 
character, and to try if we can find out in his looks and fea- 
tures either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper. Addifin. 
He was afraid of being infulted with Greek ; for which rea- 
fon he defired a friend to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain fenfe than much learning. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 
FINDER. n. f. [from find.] 
1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 
We will bring the device to the bar, 
finder of mad men. 
2. One that picks up any thing loft. 
Some lewd fqueaking cryer, 
Well pleas’d with one lean thread-bare groat for hire, 
May like a devil roar through every ftreet, 
And gall the finder’s confcience, if they meet. 
O yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton fhall defcry, 
Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag; ’tis I that owe 
The winged wand’rer. Crahaw, 
Finpra‘utt. n.f. [find and fault.) A cenfurer; a caviller. 
We are the makers of manners, Kate ; and the liberty that 
follows our places, ftops the mouth of all findfau'ts. Shake/p, 
Fi'npy. adj. [aynbdiz, Saxon.] Plump; weighty; firm; 
folid. Thus the proverh, 
A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and firdy. 
means that it ftores the barn with plump and firm grain, Fun. 


gE 


and crown thee for a 
Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 


Donne. 


FINE, 


FIN 
FINE. adj. [ finne, French; fijn, Dutch and Erfe, perhaps from 
finitus, completed, Latin.) 
1. Not coarfe. 
Not any fkilP'd in loops of fingering fine, 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenfer. 

He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luke. 
2. Refined; pure; free from drofs. 

Two veflels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra viii. 27. 
3. Subtle ; thin; tenuous: as, the fine fpirits evaporate. 
4. Refined; fubtilely excogitated. 

In fubftance he promifed himfelf money, honour, friends, 
and peace inthe end ; but thofe things were too fine to be for- 
tunate, and fucceed in all parts. Bacon. 

Whether the fcheme has not been purfued fo far as to draw 
it into practice, or whether it be too fine to be capable of 
it, I will not determine. Temple. 

5. Keen; thin; fmoothly tharp. 
Great affairs are commonly too rough and ftubborn to be 
wrought upon by the finer edges or points of wit. Bacon. 
6. Clear; pellucid; tranfparent; as, the wine is fine. 
7. Nice; exquifite; delicate. 
Are they not fenfelefs then, that think the foul 

Nought but a fine perfection of the fenfe. . Davies. 

The irons of planes are fet fine or rank: they are fet fine, 
when they ftand fo fhallow below the fole of the plane, that 
in working they take off a thin fhaving. AZoxon’s Mech. Exer. 

8. Artful; dexterous. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes affairs, is 
rather fine deliveries, and fhiftings of dangers and mifchiefs, 
than folid and grounded courfes to keep them aloof. Bacon, 

g. Fraudulent ; fly; knavifhly fubtle. 
Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 
He all thofe royal figns had ftol’n away.  Hudbbera’s Tale, 
10. Elegant; with elevation. 
To call the trumpet by the name ofthe metal wasfne. Dry. 
y1. Applied to perfon, it means beautiful with dignity. 
12. Accomplifhed; elegant of manners. 

He was not only the fine? gentleman of his time, but one 

of the fine? fcholars. Felton on the Clafficks. 


13. Showy ; fplendid. : 
It is with a fne genius as with a fine fafhion ; all thofe are 
difpleafed at it who are not able to follow it. Pope. 
The fatirical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is 
not impoffible to be very fine and very filthy. Swift. 


14. [Ironically.] Something that will ferve the purpofe; fome- 
thing worth contemptuous notice. 

That fame knave, Ford, her hufband, hath the fine/? mad 
devil of jealoufy in him, mafter Brook, that ever governed 
frenzy. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in houfes, 

To feaft, to fleep on down, to be profufe : 

A fine exchange for liberty. 

Fine. n.f. [_ffin, ‘Cimbr.] 
1. A mul; a pecuniary punifhment. 

The killing of an Irifhman was not punifhed by our law, 
as manflaughter, which is felony and capital; but by a fine or 
pecuniary punifhment, called an ericke. Davies on Ire'and. 

2. Penalty. 
Ev’n this ill night your breathing fhall expire, 
Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakefp. King John. 
. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption or liberty. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure fcared out of him: if the 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, with fine and recovery, he 
will never, I think, in the way of wafte, attempt us again. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Befide fines fet upon plays, games, balls and feafting, they 

have many cuftoms which contribute to their fimplicity, 4dai/, 
How vain that fecond life in others breath, 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ! 

Eafe, health, and life for this they muft refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine / Pope. 

4. [From finis, Latin; fin, enfin, French.) The end; conclu- 
fon. It is feldom ufed but adverbially, ix fine. 

In fine, whatfoever he was, he was nothing but what it 
pleafed Zelmane, the powers of his fpirit depending of her. Sid. 

His refolution, in fine, is, that in the church a number of 
things are ftrictly obferved, whereof no law of fcripture 
maketh mention one way or other. Hooker, b. ii. f. 5. 

Still the fine’s the crown; 
Whate'er the courfe, the end is the renown. Shakefpeare. 
Your daughter, ere fhe feems as won, 

Defires this ring ; appoints him an encounter ; 

In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herfelf moft chaftly abfent. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

The bleffings of fortune are the loweft: the next are the 
bodily advantages of ftrength and health; but the fuperlative 
blefings, in fine, are thofe of the mind. L’Eftrange. 

In fine, he wears no limbs about him found, 

With fores and fickneffes beleaguer’d round. Dryden’s Juv. 

dn fine, let there be:a perfect relation betwixt the parts and 
the whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. Dryden. 


Phillips's Briton. 
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FIN 

To Fixe. v.a. [from fine, the adjcétive.] 

1. To refine; to purify. i 
‘The fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for gold. Prov. 
There is a vein for tlic filver, and a place for gold, where 

they fine it. Fob xxviii. 1. 

2. To embellifh ; to decorate. Now not in ufe. 

Hugh Capet alfo, who ufurp’d the crown, i 
To fine his title with fome fhews of truth, 
Convey’d himfelf as heir to th’ lady Lingare. Shake/. H. V. 

3. To make lefs coarfe. 

It fines the grafs, but makes it fhort, though thick. M/ortim. 

4. To make tranfparent. 
It is good alfo for fuel, not to omit the fhavings of it for 

the fining of wine. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

5. [From the fubftantive.] To punith with pecuniary penalty. 
To fine men one third of their fortune, without any crime 

committed, feems very hard. Locke. 

To Fine. v.n. To paya fine. [ 

What poet ever fin’d for fheriff? or wha 
By rhymes and verfe did ever lord mayor grow? — Oldham. 

To FInEpRA‘w. v.a. [fine and draw.] To fow upa rent 

with fo much nicety that it is not perceived. 

FINEDRA‘WER. n. f. [from fimedraw.] One whofe bufinefs is 

to fow up rents. 

FineEFI/NGERED. adj. [ fine and finger.] Nice; artful; ex- 

quifite. 
The moft finefinger’d workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquifhed. Spenfers 

Fr'NELY. adv. [from fine. ] 

1. Beautifully ; elegantly ; more than juftly. 

Plutarch fays very finely, that a man fhould not allow him- 
felf to hate even his enemies ; becaufe, fays he, if ycu induige 
this paffion on fome occafions, it will rife of, itfelf in others. 

Addifon’s Spetiatory N° 125. 

The walls are painted, and reprefent the labours of Her- 
cules: many of them look very finely, though a great part of 
the work has been cracked. Addifon on Italy. 

. Keenly; fharply; with a thin edge or point. 

Get you black lead, fharpened finely, and put it into quills. 

Peackam on Drawing. 


N 


Not coarfely ; not meanly ; _ gaily. 

He was alone, fave that he had two perfons of honour, on 
either hand one, finely attired in white. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
4. In fmall parts ; fubtilly ; not grofsly. 

Saltpetre was but grofsly beaten ; for it fhould not be fizely 
powdered. Doyle. 
§. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in fuch a manner as to deferve 
contemptuous notice. 
Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, and you 
will find that kingdom finely governed in a fhort time. South. 
For him fhe loves: 
She nam’d not me; that may be Torrifmond, 
Whom fhe has thrice in private feen this day : 
Then I am finely caught in my own {nare. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
Fi/neneEss. n. f. [from fine.] 
1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy.. 

Every thing was full of a choice fixene/s, that, if it wanted 
any thing in majefty, it fupplied with increafe in pleafure ; 
and if at the firft it fteuck not admiration, it ravifhed with 


2 


delight. Sidney. 
The foftnefs of her fex, and the fnenefs of her genius, con- 
fpire to give her a very diftinguifhing chara¢ter. Pricr. 


2. Show; fplendour ; gaiety of appearance. 

The finene/s of cloaths deftroys the eafe: it often helps men 
to pain, but can never rid them of any: the body may lan- 
guith under the moft fplendid cover. Decay of Piety. 

3. Subtility; artfulnefs; ingenuity. 
Thofe, with the finene/s of their fouls, 
By reafon guide his execution. Shake/p. Troil. and Creffida. 
4. Purity ; freedom from drofs or bafe mixtures. 
Our works are, indeed, nought elfe 

But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 

To find perfiftive conftancy in men; 

The finene/s of which metal is not found 

In fortune’s love. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Cre{ida. 

Iam doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals ; 
as whether iron, brafs, and tin be refined to the height: but 
when they come to fuch a finene/s as ferveth the ordinary ufe, 
they try no farther. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The ancients were careful to coin their money in duc 
weight and fimene/s, only in times of exigence they have dimi- 
nifhed both the weight and finenc/s. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fi'nery. n. f. [from fine.] Show; fplendour of appearance ; 
gaicty of colours. 
Drefs up your houfes and your images, 

And put on all the city’s fiery, 

To confecrate this day a feftival. Southern. 

The capacities of a lady arc fometimes apt to fall fhort in 
cultivating cleanlinefs and finery together. Swift. 

Don’t chufe your place of ftudy by the finery of the profpećts, 
or the moft various fcenes of fenfible things. Watts. 

FINE‘SSE. 
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FIN 
FINE’SSE. n.f. [French.] Artifice; ftratagem; an unnecef- 
fary word which is creeping into the language. 
A circumitance not much to be ftood upon, in cafe it were 
not upon fome finefs. 
Finer. 2 f. [from fine.] One who purifies metals. 


Take away the drofs from the filver, and there fhull come 
forth a veflel for the finer. 


Hayward. 


Prov, xxv. 4. 


' FINGER. »./. [pingen, Saxon, from fangen, to hold. ] 


1. The flexible member of the hand by which men catch and 
hold. 

The fingers and thumb in each hand confift of fifteen bones, 
there being three to each finger : they are a little convex and 
round towards the back of the hand, but hollow and plain 
towards the palm, except the laft, where the nails are. The 
order of thcir difpofitions is called firft, fecond, and third pha- 
lanx : the firft is longer than the fecond, and the fecond longer 
than the third. The upper extremity of the firft bone on 
each finger has a little finus, which receives the round head of 
the bones of the metacarpus. The upper extremity of the 
fecond and third'bones of each finger hath two {mall finufes, 
parted by a fmall protuberance; and the lower extremity of 
the firft and fecond bones of each finger has two protuberances, 
divided by a {mall finus: the two protuberances are received 
into the two finufes of the upper extremity of the fecond and 
third bones; and the fmall finus receives the little protube- 
rance of the fame end of the fame bones. The firft bone of 
the thumb is like the bones of the metacarpus, and it is joined 
to the wrift and fecond of the thumb, as they are to the wrift 
and firft of the fingers. The fecond bone of the thumb is 
like the firft bones of the fingers, and it is joined to the firft 
and third, as they are to the bones of the metacarpus and 
fecond of the fingers. The fingers are moved’ fideways only 
upon their firft joint. Befides thefe there are fome {mall 
bones, called offa fefamoidea, becaule they refemble fefamum 
grains: they are reckoned about twelve in each hand: they 
are placed at the joint of the fingers, under the tendons of 
the flexors, to which thcy ferve as. pullies. Quincy. 

You feem to underftand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying - 
Upon her fkinny lips. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Diogenes, who is never faid, 

For aught that ever I could read, 

‘To whine, put finger i’ th’ eye and fob, 

- Becaufe h’ had ne’er another tub. Hudibras. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending forward, and 
one oppofite to them bending backwards, and of greater 
ftrength than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, 
to join with them feverally or united; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objects of any fize or quantity. Ray on the Creat. 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, ‘and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes of the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil again/? Burnet. 

Poor Peg fewed, fpun, and knit for a livelihood, ’till her 
finger ends were fore. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of Jobn Bull. 

2. A {mall meafure of extenfion. 
Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath, 

Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or feven at moft, when thickeft is the board, Dryd. Juv. 

One of thefe bows with a little arrow did pierce through a 
piece of fteel three fingers thick. Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 

3. The hand; the inftrument of work; manufacture; art. 
Fool, that forgets her ftubborn look 


This foftnefs from thy finger took. Waller. 
To Fi/NcER. v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 
Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 
You would be fingering them to anger me. Shakefpeare. 


One that is covetous is not fo highly pleafed with the meer 
fight and fingering of money, as with the thoughts of his 
being confidered as a wealthy man. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

2. To touch unfeafonably or thievifhly. 
His ambition would needs be fingering the fcepter, and 
hoifting him into his father’s throne. Souths Sermons. 
3. To touch an inftrument of mufick. 
She hath broke the lute ; 
- I did but tell her fhe miftook her frets, 
And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering. Shake/peare. 
4- To perform any work exquifitely with the fingers. 
Not any {kill’d in loops of fingering fine, 
With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenfer. 
F'INGLEFANGLE. n.f. [from fangie.] A trifle: a burlefque 
word. 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle, =$ 
About the flighteft fixglefangle. Hudibras, p. iil. cau. 3. 
Fr'nicaL. adj. (from fine.] Nicc; foppih; pretending to 
fuperfluous elegance. i - 
A whorfon, glaflgazing, fupcrferviceable, fintcal rogue. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I cannot hear a finical fop romancing, how the king took 
him afide at fuch a time; what the queen faid to him at an- 
other. L’Eftrange, Fable 34. 

Fi‘nicatry, adv. [from fixical.] Foppithly. 


Fi’xicatness. n.f. [from finical.] Superfluous nicety; fope 


pery. 
To FINISH. v.a. [ finir, French; finio, Latin.] 
1. To bring to the end purpofed ; to complete. 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, fitteth not 
down firft and counteth the coit, whether he have fufficient to 
fiih it? Luke xiv. 28, 

As he had begun, fo he would alfo finih in you the fame 
grace. 2 Cor. viii. 6. 

A poct ufes epifodes ; but epifodes, taken feparately, fixt/) 
nothing. Noes on the Odyfpy. 

2. To perfect; to polifh to the excellency intended. 
Though here you all perfection fhould not find, ? 

Yet is it all th’ Eternal Will defign’d ; 

Tt is a finifo'd work, and perfect in his kind. Blackmore. 9 

I would make what bears your name as fixi/hed as my latt 
work ought to be; that is, more fini/hed than the reit, Pope. 

3. To end; to put an end to. 
FINISHER. n.f. (from fini/b.] 
1. Performer ; accomplifher. 
He that of greateft works is finifher, 
Oft does them by the weakeft minifter. 
2. One that puts an end’; ender. 

This was the plain condition of thofe times; the whole 
world againft Athanafius, and Athanafius againft it: half an 
hundred of years fpent in doubtful trials which of the two, in 
the end, would prevail; the fide which had all, or elfe that 
part which had no friend but God and death, the one a de- 
fender of his innocency, the other a fini/her of all his troubles. 

Hooker, b.v. fi 42. 


S hakefpeare. 


3. One that completes or perfects. 
The author and fimifher of our faith. 
O prophet of glad tidings! finifher 
OF utmoft hope! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
FYNITE. adj. [ finitus, Latin.) Limited; bounded; termi- 
nated. 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite number for 
indefinite. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. 12. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion to infi- 
nite. . Licke. 

That fuppofed infinite duration will, by the very fuppofi- 
tion, be limited at two extremes, though never fo remote 
afunder, and confequently muft needs be:finite. Bentley's Serm. 

Fi/nNiTELEss. adj. [from finite] Without bounds; unlimited. 

It is ridiculous unto reafon, and finitele/s as their de- 

fires, Brown’s Vulzar Errours. 
Fi/niteny. adv. [from finite.] Within certain limits; to a 
certain degree. 

They are creatures ftill, and that fets them at an infinite 
diftance from God; whereas all their excellencies can make 
them but finitely diftant from us. Stillingfleet. 

Fi'nrreness. n.f. [from fiite.] Limitation; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

I ought now to unbay the current of my paffion, and love 
without other boundary than what is fet by the fiuitene/s of 
my natural powers. Norris. 

Finitupe. n.f. [from finite.] Limitation; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

Finitude, applied to natural or created things, imports the 
proportions of the feveral degrees of affections, or properties 
of thefe things to one another ; infinitude, the unboundednefs 
of thefe degrees of affections, or properties. Chejne, 

Fr'ntess. adj. [from fin.} Without fins. 
He angers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, i 
And of a dragon and a finlefs fifh. Shakefp. Henry 1V. 
Fi/nLike. adj. [ fin and like.) Formed in imitation of fins. 
In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide; 
Ere fharp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn; 
Or finlike oars did {pread from either fide. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
Fi/nvep. adj. [from fin.) Having broad edges {pread out on 
either fide. 
They plow up the turf with a broad finned plough. Mortim. 
Finny. adj. [from fin.) Furnifhed with fins; formed for 
the element of water. 
High o’er the main in wat’ry pomp he rides; 
His azure car and finny courfers guides ; 
Proteus his name. Dryden's Virg. Georg. b. iv. 
New herds of beafts he fends the plains tu fhare ; > 
New colonics of birds to people air; 
And to their oozy beds the finny tith repair. Dryd. Ovid. J 
While black with ftorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the fifher’s art defends her finny fholes. Blackmzre, 
With hairy fpringes we the birds betray ; 
Slight lines of hair furprize the finny prey. Pope. 
FiNToED. adj. [ fin and toe.) Palmipedous ; having a mem- 
brane between the toes. 

Such creatures as are whole footed, or fintoed, viz. fome 
birds and quadrupeds, are naturally directed to go into the 
water and {wim there. Ray on the Creation. 


Hebrews. 


1 Fi/NOGHIO, 


Fr'nocuio. a. f. Set Fenner, of which plant it is a 
fpecies. 
iry n. f. [from fibula, Latin.] A ftopper. 

You muft know, that in recorders, which go with a gentle 
breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not for the fipp/e that 
ftraitneth the air, much more than the fimple concave, would 
yield no found, Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Fir. n.f. [fyrr, Welfh; pupp, Saxon; fyr, Danifh.] The 
tree of which deal-boards are made. 

It is ever green : the leaves are fingle, and for the moft part 
produced on every fide of the branches: the male flowers, or 
catkins, are placed at remote diftances from the fruit on the 
fame'tree. The feeds are propagated on cones, which are 
fquamofe. See PINE-TREE. Miller. 

He covered the floor of the houfe with planks of fir. 1 Kings. 

The ’fpiring fir and ftately box adorn. Pope. 
FIRE. n. /. [fýn, Saxon ; fewr, German. } 
1. The igneous element. 
2. Any thing burning. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being futter’d, rivers cannot quench. Shate/. H. VI. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do confume the thing that feeds their fury. Shate/p. 
So contraries on Etna’s top confpire ; 
Here hoary frofts, and by them breaks out fire. 
3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 

There is another liberality to the citizens, who had fuf- 

fered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Though fafe thou think’ft thy treafure lies, 

Conceal’d in chefts from human eyes, 

A fire may come, and it may be 

Bury’d, my friend, as far from thee. 

4. Flame; light; luftre. 
Stars, hide your fires / 
Let not night fee my black and deep defires! Shakef. Macb. 
5. Torture by burning. 
Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breaft infpire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ? 
6. The punifhment of the damned. 
Who among us fhall dwell with the devouring fire? Who 
among us fhall dwell with everlafting burnings? = /a. xxxiii. 
7. Any thing provoking; any thing that inflames the paffions. 
What fire is in my ears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn’d for pride and fcorn fo much? Shakefp. 
8. Ardour of temper; violence of paffion. 
He had fire in his temper, and a German bluntnefs ; and, 
upon provocations, might ftrain a phrafe. Atterbury. 
9. Livelinefs of imagination; vigour of fancy ; intellectual ac- 
tivity ; force of expreffion; fpirit of fentiment. 
Nor can the fnow that age does fhed 

Upon thy rev’rend head, 

Quench or allay the noble fire within, 

But all that youth can be thou art. Cowley. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words, 
and any thing that is juft in grammar and in meafure is good 
oratory and poetry to them. Felton on the Clafficks. 

He brings 


Cowley. 


Granville. 


Prior. 


The reafoner’s weapons and the poet’s fire. Blackmore. 
Exact Racin, and Corneille’s noble fire, 

Taught us that France had fomething to admire. Pope. 
The bold Longinus all the nine infpire, 

And warm the critick with a poet’s frre. Pope. 
Oh may fome fpark of your celeftial fire, 

The laft, the meaneft of your fons infpire. Pope. 


10. The paffion of love. 
Love various hearts does varioufly infpire, 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle frre, 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid; 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade ; 
A fire which every windy paflion blows, 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden. 
The fire of love in youthful blood, 
Like what is kindled in brufh-wood, 
But for a moment burns. 
The god of love retires ; 


Shadwell. 


Dim are his torches, and extiné his fires, Pope. 
New charms fhall ftill increafe defire, 
And time’s fwift wing fhal! fan the fire. Moore's Fables. 


11. Eruptions or impofthumations: as, St. Anthony’s fire. 
12. To fet Fire on, or fet on Fire. To kindle; to inflame. 

Hermofilla courageoufly fet upon the horfemen, and fet frre 
alfo upon the ftables where the lurks horfes ftood. Knolles. 

He that fet a fire on a plane-tree to fpite his neighbour, and 
the plane-tree fet on his neighbour’s houfe, is bound to pay 
all the lofs, becaufe it did all rife from his own ill intention. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
FrRearms. n.f. [fire and arms.] Arms which owe their 
efficacy to fire; guns. 

Nor had they ammunition to fupply their few firearms : 
horfes they had, and officers they had, which made all thcir 
fhew. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Before the ufe of firearms there was infinitely more {cope 
for perfonal valour than in the modern battles. Pope. 


FIR 


FIREBALL. f.n. [fre and ba'l.] Grenado; ball filled with 
combuftibles, and burfting where it is thrown. ' 
Judge of thofe infolent boafts of confcience, which, like 
fo many fireballs, or mouth grenadoes, are thrown at our 
church. Souths Sermons. 
The fame great man hath fworn to make us fwallow his 
coin in fireballs. Swift. 
Fi'REBRUSH., n. f. [ fire and bruh] The brufh which hangs 
by the fire to fweep the hearth. 
When you are ordered to ftir up the fire, clean away the 
afhes from betwixt the bars with the frrebru/h. Swift. 
Fi/REDRAKE. n.f. [ fire and drake.) A fiery ferpent: I fup- 
pofe the prefter. 
By the hiffing of the fnake, 
The ruflling of the frredrake, 
I charge thee thou this place forfake, 
Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Dra; tons Nymphia. 
Fi/RENEw. adj. [fire and new.] New from the forge; new 
from the melting-houfe. 
Armado is a moft illuftrious wight, 
A man of firenew words, fafhion’s own knight. Shakefp. 
Some excellent jefts, firenew from the mint. Shakefpeare. 
Upon the wedding-day J put myfelf, according to cuftom, 
in another fuit frrenew, with filver buttons toit. Addi/. Guard. 
Fi'repan. n.f. [fire and pan.) Vefiel of metal to carry frre. 
His firepans, and all the veffels thereof, thou fhalt make of 
brafs. Ex. xxvii. 3. 
Pour of it upon a firepan well heated, as they do rofe- 
water and vinegar. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 
Fi'rer. x. f. [from fire.] An incendiary. 
Others burned Mouflel, and the reft marched as a 
guard for defence of thefe frrers. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, 
FYRESIDE. n. f. [ fire and fide.] The hearth; the chimney ; 
the focus. 
My judgment is, that they ought all to be defpifed; and 


ought to ferve but for Winter talk by the fire/ide. Bacon, 
By his frrefide he ftarts the hare, 
And turns her in his wicker chair : 
His feet, however lame, you find, z 
Have got the better of his mind. Prior. 


What art thou afking of them, afterall? Only to fit quietly 
at thy own firefide. Arbuthnot’s Hifi. of Fobn Bull. 
Fyresticx. n. f. [ fire and /tick.] A lighted ftick or brand. 
Children, when they play with fireficks, move and whirle — 
them round fo faft, that the motion will cozen their eyes, and 
reprefent an intire circle of fire to them. Dighy on Bodies. 
Firework. n. f. [fire and work.] Shows of fire; pyrotech- 
nical performances. 
The king would have me prefent the princefs with fome 
delightful oftentation, or pageant, or antick, or frew:rk. Shak. 
We reprefent alfo ordnance, and new mixtures of gun- 
powder, wildfires burning in water and unquenchable; and 
alfo fireworks of all variety. Bacons New Atlastts. 
The ancients were imperfect in the doctrine of meteors, 


by their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown. 
In fireworks give him leave to vent his fpite ; 
Thofe are the only ferpents he can write. Dryden. 


Our companion propofed a fubject for a firework, which he 
thought would be very amufing. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Their fireworks are made up in paper. Tatler, N°. 88. 
To Fire. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fet on fire; to kindle. 
They fpoiled many parts of the city, and fired the houfes 
of thofe whom they efteemed not to be their friends ; but the 
rage of the fire was at firft hindered, and then appealed by 


the fall of a fudden fhower of rain. . Hayward. 
The breathlefs body, thus bewail’d, they lay, 
And fire the pile. Dryden. 


A fecond Paris, diff’ring but in name, 
Shall fire his country with a fecond flame. 
2. To inflame the paffions; to animate. 
Yet, if defire of fame, and thirft of pow’r, | 
A beauteous princefs, with a crown in dow’r, 
So fire your mind, in arms affert your right. 
3. To drive by fire. 
He that parts us, fha!l bring a brand from heav'n 
And frre us hence. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
To Fire. v. n. 
1. To take fire; to be kindled. 
2. To be inflamed with paffion. 
3. To difcharge any firearms. 
FIREBRA‘ND. a.f. [fire and brand.} 
1. A piece of wood kindled. 
I have eafed my father-in-law of a firebrand, to fet my own 
houfe in a flame. L’Eftrange. 
2. An incendiary; onc who inflames factions; one who caufes 
mifchief. 
Troy muft not be, nor goodly Ilion ftand ; 
Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shakefpeare. 
He fent Surrey with a competent power againft the rebels, 
who fought with the principal band of them, and defeated 
them, and took alive John Chamber, their frebrand. Bacon. 
Fi’reEcROss. 


Dryden's “En. 


Dryden. 


FIR 


Fi’recross. 7. f. [ fire and crofs.] A token in Scatland for the 
nation to take arms: the ends thereof burnt black, and in 
fome parts fmeared with blood. lt is carried like lightning 
from one place to another. Upon reiufal to fend it forward, 
or to rife, the laft perfon who has it fhoots@he other dead. 

He fent his heralds through all parts of the realm, and com- 
manded the frrecro/s to be carried ; namely, two firebrands fet 
in fafhion of a crofs, and pitched upon the point of a 
fpear. Haywood. 

Fi‘revock. m. f. [fire and lock.] A foldier’s gun; a gun dif- 
charged by ftriking ftecl with Aint. 

Prime all your frelocks, faten well the ftake. Gay. 

Fi/remMan. n f. [ fire and man. | 

1. One who is employed to extinguifh burning houfes, 

The fireman {weats beneath his crooked arms ; 

A leathern cafque his vent'rous head defends, 

Boldly he climbs where thickeft fmoke afcends. Gay. 

2. A man of violent paffions. +4 

I had laft night the fate to drink a bottle with two of thefe 
firemen. Tatler, N°. 61. 

Frrepan „n. f. [fire and pan.] 

1. A pan for holding fire. 

2. [In agun.] The receptacle for the priming powder 

Fi’resaip. z. f. [ frre and fhip.| A thip filled with combutftible 
matter to fire the veffels of the enemy. 

Our men brevely quitted themfelves of the firehip, by 
cutting the fpritfail tackle. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

FI'RESHOVEL. n fa [ fire and /hovel.} The inftrument with 
which the hot coals are thrown up in kitchens. 

Nim and Bardolph are fworn brothers in filching ; and in 
Calais they ftole a fire/hovel. Shake/peare's Henry V. 

Culinary utenfils and irons often feel the force of fire; as 
tongs, firefhovels, prongs, and irons. Rrown’s Vilger Errours. 

The neighbours are coming out with forks and firefbovels, 
and fpits, and other domeftick weapons. Lryd. Span. Fryar. 

FrResvone. n.f. [ fire and flone.] 

The frreffone, or pyrites, is a compound metallick foffil, 
compofed of vitriol, fulphur, and an unmetallick earth, but 
in very diffcrent proportions in the feveral mafles ‘Ihe moft 
common fort, which is ufed in medicine, is a grcenifh fhape- 
lefs kind found in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol 
or copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, or fre- 
Stone, from its giving fire on being {truck againft a fteel much 
more freely than a flint will do; and all the fparks burn a 
longer time, and grow larger as they fall, the inflammable 
matter {truck from off the ftone burning itfelf out before the 
{park becomes extinguifhed. Hill's Mat. ‘vied. 

Fireftone is a kind of ftone called alfo Rygate ftone, from 
the place whence it is chiefly brought, being very good for 
firehearths, ovens, and ftoves. Puilder’s Dié. 

Fireftone, if broke {mall, and laid on cold lands, mult be 
of advantage. Miortimer's Husband y. 

Fi‘rewoon. nj. [fire and wood.) Woodto burn; fewel. 

FYRING. n. f. [trom fire.] Fewel. 

They burn the cakes, firing being there fcarce. Mortimer. 

To Firk. v.a. [from jerio, Latin.} To whip; to beat; to 
correct ; to chaltife. 

Belides, it is not only foppifh, 

But vile, idolatrous and popifh, 

For one nan out of his own fkin l 

To j:rk and whip as:other’s fin. Hudibras, p. ü. can. 2. 

Firkin. n.f [from reopen, Saxon, the fourth part of a veffel. ] 

J. A vellel containing nine gallons. 

Strutt’s fervants get fuch a haunt about that fhop, that it 
will coft us many a /‘rdin of ttrong be-r to bring them back 
again. Arbutinat's -iftory of John Bull. 

2. A {mall veffel. 

You heard of that wonder of the lightning and thunder, 

Which made the lye fo much the louder ; 

Now lift to another, that mirasle’s brother, 

Which was done with a firkin of powder. 

FIRM. adj. [ prmus, Lavin ] 

t. Strong; not eafily pierced or fhaken; hard, oppofed to foft. 
The flakes of his ficth are joined together: they are firm 

in themfelves, and they cannot be moved. Fob xli. 23. 

Love’s artillery then checks 

The breaftworks of the firme/? fex. Cicaveland. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought to be filled with rubbifh. Dryden. 

That body, whofe parts are moft firm in themfelves, and 
are by their peculiar fhapes capable of the greateft contacts, is 
the moft firm ; and that which has parts very fmall, and ca- 
pable of the leaft contact, will be moft foft. Woodward. 
Conftant; fteady; refulute; fixcd; unfhaken. 

We hold firm to the works of God, and to the fenfe which 
is God’s lamp. Bacon's Natural [H:ftory. 

He firaight obcys ; A 

And fi -mn believes. M lt. Paradi e Lof: 

The great encouragement is the affurance of a future re- 
ward, the firm pertuaftun whercof is enough to raife us above 

any thing in this world. Tillctfon, Sermon 6. 

The man that’s refolute and juft, 

Firm to his principles and truft, 


Denham. 


N 
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Nor hopes nor fears can blind. 
To Firm. v a. [ firma, Latin.] 
i. To fettle; to confirm; to eftablifh; to fix. 
He declared the death of the emperor; which after they 
had fecn to be true, they by another fecret and fpeedy mef- 
fenger advertifed Solyman again thereof; firming thofe letters 
with all their hands and feals. — Knolies’s Hijlary of the Lurks. 
*Tis ratify’d above by every god, 
And Jove has firm’d it with an awful nod. 
The pow'rs, faid he, 
To you, and your’s, and mine, propitious be, 
And firin our purpofe with their augury. Drydens Æn. 
Oh thu, who free’ft me from my doubtful ftate, 
Long loft and wilder’d in the maze of fate! 
Be prefent ftill: oh goddefs, in our aid 
Proceed, and firm thofe omens thou haft made. Pope's Stat. 
2. To fix without wandering. 
He on his card and compafs firms his eye, 
The matters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen, b. il. 


FIRMAMENT. n. f. (firmamentum, Latin.] The fky; the 


heavens. 


Walfh. 


Dryd. Albion. 


Even to the heavens their fhouting fhrill 

Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fil. 

I am conftant as the northern ftar, 

Of whofe true, fixt, and refting quality, 

There is no fellow inthe firmament. Shakefp. Ful. Cafar. 

The Almighty, whofe hieroglyphical charaCters are the 
unnumbered ftars, fun and moon, written on thefe large 
volumes of the firmament. Raleigh's Hifiory cf the World. 

The firmament expanfe of liquid, pure, 

Tranfparent, elemental air, diffus’d 

In circuit to the uttermoft convex 

Of this great round. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

The fteeds climb up the firft afcent with pain ; 

And when the middle firmament they gain, 

If downward from the heavens my head i bow, 

And fee the earth and ocean hang below, 

Ev’n I am feiz’d with horror. Addifon’s Ovid's Metamorph. 

What an immenturable fpace is the firmament, wherein a 
great number of ftars, leffer and Jeffer, and confequently far- 
ther and farther off, are feen with our naked eye, and many 
more difcovered with our glafles! Derham’s Aftro-Theo gy. 

FIRMAME'NTAL. aaj. [from firwiament.]  Celeftial; of the 
upper regions.. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
Fi’rmty. adv. [trom frm.] 
1. Strongly ; impenetrably ; immoveably. 
Thou fhalt come of force, 

Though thou art firm ter faften’d than a rock, Milt. Agénift. 

How very hard particles, which touch only in a few points, 
can ftick together fo firmly, without fomething wh ch caufés 
them to be attragted towards one another, is difficult to con- 
ceive. Newton's Opt. 

2. Steadily ; conftantly. 
Himfelf to be the man the fates require; 

I firmly judge, and whet | judge defire Dryden's Æn. b. vii. 

The common people of Lucca ate firmly perfuadec, that 
one Lucquefe can beat five Florentines. Addifon on Italy. 

Fi‘runess, n. f. [from firm.] 
1. Stability ; hardnefs; compactnefs ; folidity. 
lt would become by degrees of greater confiftency and 
firmneft, fo as to refemble an habitable earth. Burnet. 
2. Durability. 

Both the eafinefs and firmne/s of union might be conjec- 

tured, for that both people are of the fame language. Hayw. 
3. Certainty ; foundnefs; 

In perfons already poffefled with notions of religion, the 
underftanding cannot be brought to change them, but by great 
examination of the truth and firmne/s of the one, and the 
flaws and weaknefs of the other. South's Sermons. 

4. Steadinefs; conftancy ; refolution. 
That thou fhould’ft my firtane/s doubt 
To God, or thee, becaufe we have a foe 
May tempt us, ! expeéted not to hear. Milt. Paradife Loft. 
Ner can th’ Egyptian patriarch blame my mufe, 

Which for his firmness does his heat excufes Ref{common. 

This armed Job with firmnefi and fortitude. Atterbury. 
FIRST. adj. [¢tnyz, Saxon. } 
1. The ordinal of one; that which is in order before any 

other. 


S penfer. 


Thy air, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firft. 
—A third is hke the former. Sha‘ efp-are’s Macbeth, 
In the fix hundreth and fft yeat, in the fir? month, the 
fiji day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the 
earth. Gen. viii. 13. 

Arms and the man I fing, the firf? who bore 
His courfe to Latium from the Trojan fhore. Æn. 

2; Earlieft in time. 
The fij} covenant had alfo ordinances of divine fervice. 

Heb. ix. i. 
6F I find, 


FIS 


I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain! 


Who firj? oftend, will fr/? complain. Brist. 
3. Higheft in dignity. 
Three prefidents, of whom Daniel was frf. Dan. 


Firfi with the dogs, and king among the fquires. Speċi. 


4. Great; excellent. 
My firfi fon, 

Where will you go? Take good Cominius 

With thee. Shukefpeare’s Cortolanus. 
First. adv. 

1, Before any thing elfe; earlieft. 
He, not unmindful of his ufual art, 
Firfi in diflembled fire attempts to part ; 
Then roaring beafts and running ftreams he tries. Dryden. 
Thy praife, and thine was then the publick voice, 
Firft recommended Guifcard to my choice. Dryden. 
Heav’n, fure, has kept this fpot of earth uncurft, 
To fhew how all things were created fir/t. 
2. Before any other confideration. 

Firfl, metals are more durable than plants; fecondly, they 
are more folid and hard; thirdly, they are wholly fubterra- 
neous; whereas plants are part above earth, and part under the 
earth. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 603. 

3. It has often at before it, and means at the beginning. 
At firjl the filent venom fid with eafe, 

And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dryden’ s Æn. 

Excepting fifh and infeéts, there are very few or no crea- 
tures that can provide for themfelves at fir/?, without the 
affiftance of parents. Bentley s Sermins. 

4. Frrst or laf. At one hour or other. 
But fure a general doom on man is paft, 

And all are fools and lovers fir/? or laft. Dryden. 
VirstT-BEGOT. yn J: [from firft and begot.] The eldeft 
FirsT-BEGOTTEN. } of children. 

His fir/?-begot, we know ; and fore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Parad. Reg. 
FIRST-BORN. n. f. [fir and born.] Eldefts the firft by the 
order of nativity. 
Laft, with one midnight ftroke, all the fir/-Lorn 
Of Egypt muft lie dead. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
Hail, holy light, offspring of heav’n firfl-born! Milton. 

The fir/-born has not a fole or peculiar right, by any law 
of God and nature; the younger children having an equal 
title with him. Locke. 

First-Fruits. 7. f. [frf and fruits.) 
t. What the feafon firft produces or matures of any kind. 
A {weaty reaper from his tillage brought 

Fir/t-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milt. P. L. 

The blooming hopes of my then very young patron have 
been confirmed by moft noble fir/-fruits, and his life is going 
on towards a plentiful harveft of all accumulated virtues. Prior. 

2. The firft profits of any thing. 

Although the king loved to employ and advance bifhops, 
becaufe, having rich bifhopricks, they carried their reward upon 
themfelves; yet he did ufe to raife them by fteps, that he 
might not lofe the profit of the fir/f-fruits, which by that 
courfe of gradation was multiplied. Bacon’s Henry VIL. 

3. The earlicft effect of any thing. 
Sce, Father, what fir/-fruits on earth are {prung, 

From thy implanted grace in man! Miltons Parad. Loft. 
Fi'RsTLING. adj. [from firf.] That which is firt produced 

or brought forth. 

All the fir/iling males that come of thy herd, and of thy 
flock, thou fhalt fanétify unto the Lord thy God. Deutr. xv. 

Fi’rastuinc. n.f. [from fir/?.) 
1. The firft produce or offspring. 
A fhepherd next, 
More meek, came with the fir/f/ings of his flock, 
Choiceft and beft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
The tender firfllings of my woolly breed, 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Drydens Virg. Paf. 
The fir/tlings of the flock are doom’d to die ; 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl fupply. Pope’s Ody/f. 
2. The thing firft thought or done. ; gens a 
Qnr play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and fir/lngs of thefe broils, 
*Ginning i’ th’ middle. — Shake/. Troil. and Gref]. Prolozue. 
‘The flighty purpofe works o’crlook, 

Unlefs the decd go with it: from this moment, 

The very fir flings of my heart fhall be 

The firyilings of my hand. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Fyscar. nf. [trom fifcus, a treafury, Latin ] Exchequer ; 

revenue. 

War, as it is entertained by dict, fo can it not be long 
maintained by the ordinary fifcal and reccipt. Bacon. 

FISH. n.f. [yipe, Saxon; vith, Dutch. |} An animal that 
inhabits the water. 
The beatls, the fies, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males fubjects. Shake/. Comedy of Errours. 
I fight when I cannot chufe, and ] cat no fih. Sh. K. Lear. 


Prior. 


F iS 


And now the fi ignoble fates efcane, 
Since Venus ow’d her fufety to their fhape. Cree-h. 
‘There are fifbes, that have wings, that are not ftrangers to 
the airy region; and there are fome birds that are inhabitants 
of the water, @vhofe blood is cold as fi/bes; and their flefh is 
fo like in tate, that the {crupulous are allowed them on fifh- 


days. Locke. 
To Fish. v.n. 
1. To be employed in catching fifhes. 
2. To endeavour at any thing by artifice. ; 
While others fyb, with craft, for great opinion; 
I, with great truth, catch meer fimplicity. Shake/peare. 


ToFisu. v.a. To fearch water. in queft of filh, or any thing 
elfe. 
Some have /fi/hed the very jakes for papers Icft there by men 
of wit. Swift. 
Oft, as he fi/b’d her nether realms for wit, 
The goddefs favour’d him, and favours yet. Pope’s Dunciad. 
FisH-Hook. 2. f. [ fife and h:ok.] A hook baited, with which 
fifth are caught. 
A fharp point, bended upward and backward, like a fh- 
hook. Grew’s Mufaum. 
FisH-ronp. n. f. [fih and pond.] A {mall pool for fith. 
Fiþb-ponds are no fmall improvement of watry boggy 
lands. Mortimers Huftandry. 
Fifh-p:nds were made where former forefts grew, 
And hills were levell’d to extend the view. Prior. 
After what I have faid of the great value the Romans put 
upon fifhes, it will not appear incredible that C. Hirrius fhould 
fell his fi/h-ponds for quadragies H. S. 32,291 /. 135. 44. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Fi'sHer. n f. [from ffs.] One who is employed in catching 
filh 


In our fight the three were taken up 

By fifhermen of Corinth, as we thought : 

At length another had feiz’d on us, 

And would have reft the fi/hers of their prey, 

Had not they been very flow of fail. Shate/. Comedy of Err. 
We know that town is but with fiers fraught, 


Where Thefeus govern’d and where Plato taught. Sandys. 
Left he fhould fufpect it, draw it from him, 

As fi/bers do the bait, to make him follow it. Denham. 
A foldier now he with his coat appears ; 

A fifher now, his trembling angle bears 5 

Each fhape he varies. Pope. 


FI'SHERBOAT. n. f. [fifber and Loat.] A boat employed in 
catching fifh. 
Fi/sHERMAN. 7, f. [ fi/ber and man ] One whofe employment 
and livelihood is to catch fith. 
How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low! 

The fi/hermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

At length two monfters of unequal fize, 

Hard by the fhore, a fi/berman elpies. 

Do fcales and fins bear price to this excefs ? 

You might have bought the f/herman for lefs. Dryd. Juven. 

Fi'suERTOWN. 2. f. [fiker and town.) A town inhabited by 
fifhermen. 

Others of them, in that time, burned that fy/hertown 
Moufehole. Carews Survey of C-riwal. 

Lime in Dorfetfhire, a litle f/bertown. Clarendon, b. vil. 

FIsHERS-coaT. n.f. [fiber and cout} A coat worn by a 
fifher. 

When Simon-Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his 
fifvers-coat unto him, for he was waked, and did caft himfelf 
into the fea. Jo 

Fisnery. n. f. [from fjer] The bufinefs of catching fith. 

We fhall have plenty of mackerel this feafon: our fi/bery 

will not be diflurbed by privateers. Addifon’s Spectator. 
Fi'sHFuc. adj. [from fyb.} Abounding with fith; ftored with 
fith. 


Waller. 


Thus mean in ftate, and calm in fprite, 

My fijkful pond is my delight. Carews Survey of Cornival. 

It is walled and guarded with the ocean, moft commodious 
for traffick to all parts of the world, and watered with piea- 
fant, f/bful and navigable rivers. Camden's Remains. 

To Fr’suiry. v a. [trem fi/b.} To turn to hh: a cant 
word. 
Here comes Romeo. 
— Without his roc, like a dried herring: 
O fleth, Aeh, how art thou ffhijed! Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
Fi’snine. x. f. [from fis.) Commodity of taking fith. 

There alfo would be planted a good town, having both a 

good haven and a plentiful yyAing. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Fi/sHker Tye. nf. [fyb and dertle.) A caldron made long 
for the fi to be boiled without bending. 

It is probable that the way of embalming amongft the Egyp- 
tians was by: boiling the body, in a long caldron like a fj- 
kettle, in fome kind of liquid balfam. Grew's Mufeum. 

Fi’sHMEAL. 


FIT 


FisemMear. h» f. [fib and meal.) Diet of fih; abftemicus 
diet. 

Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making «many 

fifbmeals, they fall into a kind of male greenficknefs. Sharp. 

FISHMONGER. 7. f. [from fd.] A dealer in fifh; a feller of 
fil. 

I fear to play the fifbmonger; and yet fo large a commodity 

may not pafs in filence. Carew’ s Survey of Cormval. 

‘The furgeon left the fi/bmonger to determine the controverfy 


between him and the pike. L’Eftrange. 
Fi'suy. adj. [from fh.) 
1. Confifting of fith. 
My abfent mates 
Roam the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates, 
Bait the barb’d ftecl, and from the fi/hy Rood 
Appeafe th’ afflictive fierce defire of food. Popes Ody/fey. 


2. Having the qualities of fith. 

Few eyes have efcaped the picture of mermaids, that is, 
according to Horace, a monfter with a woman’s head above, 
and fi/fhy extremity below Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

FU/SSILE. adj. [ fiffilis, Latin.] Having the grain in a certain 
direction, fo as to be cleft 

This cryftal is a pellucid fifile ftone, clear as water or cry {tal 
of the rock, and without colour; enduring a red heat without 
lofing its tranfparency, and in a very ftrong-heat calcining 
without fufion. Newton's Opt. 

FissyLity. n. f. from fifile.[ The quality of admitting to be 
cloven. 

Fissure. n.f. [ fifura, Latin; figure, French.] A cleft; a 
narrow chafm where a breach has been made. 

The ftone and other terreftrial matter was diftinguifhed 
into ftrata or layers, as it is in England: thofe ftrata were 
divided by parallel fifures, that were inclofed in the 
ftone. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

I fce 
The gaping fifures to receive the rain. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
To FYssURE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave; to make a 
fiffure. 

By a fall or blow the fkull may be fifured or fractured. Wife. 
FIST. 7. f. [piye Saxon.] The hand clenched with the fin- 
gers doubled down, in order to give a blow, or keep hold. 

She quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife, 

Up with her fif, and took him on the face; 

Another time, quoth fhe, become more wile; 
‘Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. 
And being down, the villain fore did beat 

And bruife with clownith fis his manly face. Fairy Queen. 

Anger caufeth palenefs in fome; in others trembling, 
fwelling, foaming at the mouth, ftamping, and bending the 
Si. Bacon’s Na:urai Hiftory, N°. 716. 

And the fame hand into a fs? may clofe, 

Which inftantly a palm expanded fhows. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, 
Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fy. 
ToF rst. v.a. 
1. To ftrike with the fft. . 
I faw him fpurning and ffing her moft unmercifully. Dryd. 
2. To gripe with the fit. 
We have been down together in my fleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fing each other's throat, 
And wak’d half dead with nothing. Shakef. Coriolanùs. 
Fi/stixur. n.f. A piltachio nut. 
Frsricurrs. n. f. [ fy? and cuf] Battle with the fft; blows 
with the fift. 

Naked men belabouring one another with fnagged fticks, 
or dully falling together by the ears at fiflicuffs. _ Mare. 

She would feize upon John’s commons; for which they 
were fure to go to fifficuffs. Arbuthn. Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually at fi/ticufs, "till 
they have quite difabled each other. Swift. 

FISTULA. n. f. [ Latin; f/fule, French. } 
1. A finuous ulcer callous within ; any finuous ulcer. 

That fifula which is recent is the eafie(t of cure: thofe of 
a long continuance are accompanied with ulcerations of the 
gland and caries in the bone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. FisruLa Lachrimalis. A diforder of the canals leading 
from the eye to the nofe, which obftructs the natural progrefs 
of the tears, and makes them trickle down the cheek; but 
this is only the firft and mildeft ftage of the difeafe: in the 
next therc is matter difcharged with the tears from the punc?a 
lachrimalia, and fometimes from an orifice broke through the 
fkin between the nofe and angle of the eye. The lait and 
worlt degree of it is when the matter of the eye, by its long 
continuance, has not only corroded the neighbouring fott 
parts, but alfo affected the fubjacent bone. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Fr'sTULAR. adj. [from filu'a.) Hollow like a pipe. ; 

Fi’stutous. adj [from fi/tula; fyiuleux, French.] Having 
the nature of a fiftula; callous or finuous like a fiftula. 

How thefe finuous ulcers become /i/fulows, I have fhewn 
you. Vilema s Surgery. 

FIT. n f. [from fight, Skinner, every fit of a difeafe being a 
ftruggle of nature; from viit, in Flemifh, frequent, Justus. ] 
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1. A paroxyim or exacerbation of any intermittent diftemper. 

Small itones and gravel colle& and become very large in 
the kidneys, in which cafe a,fit of the fonc in that part ts the 
cure. Sharp's surgery. 

2. Any fhort return after intermiffion ; interval. 
Sometimes ’tis grateful to the rich to try 

A thort vicifitude, and fit of poverty. Dryden's Horace. 

Men that are habitually wicked may now and then, by fits 
and ftarts, feel certain motions of repentance. Liftrange. 

By ft: my (welling gricf appcars, 
In riling fighs and falling tears. Addifon on Italy. 
Thus o'er thé dying lamp th’ unftendy flame 

Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 

And falls again as loth to quit its hold. Addijon s Cato. 

Religion is not the bufinef: of fome fts only ard intervals 
of our life, to be taken up at certain days and hours, and laid 
afide for the reft of our time ; but a fyftem of precepts to be 
regarded in all our conduct. Rogers's Sermons. 

All fits of pleafure we balanced by an cqual degree of pain 
or languor: ’tis like {pending this year part of the next year’s 
revenue. Swift. 

3. Any violent affection of mind or body. 
The life did flit away out of her neft, 

And all his fenfes were with deadly fit oppreft. Fairy Queen. 

An ambitious man fubdjects himfelf to others, and puts it 
in the power of every malicious tongue to throw him into a 
fit of melanchoiy. Addijon’s Spectator. 

4. Diforder ; diftemperature. 
For your hufband, i 
He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o th’ feafon. Shakefreare’s Macbeth. 
5. It is ufed, without an epithet of difcrimination, for the byf- 
terical diforders of women, and the convulfions of children; 
and by the vulgar for the epilepfy. 

Mrs. Bull was fo much enraged, that fhe fell downright 

into a ft. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of fbn Bull. 
Fir. adj. [vitten, Flemifh, Junius ] 
1. Qualified ; proper: with for before the noun, and zo before 
the verb. ; 

Mighty men of valour, fit to go out for war and battle. 

1 Chron. vil. 11. 
He lends him vain Goliah’s facred fword, 
The fitteji help juft fortune could afford. Cowley s Daviders. 
This fury ft for her intent fhe chofe, 

One who delights in wars and human woes. Dryden's Æn. 

It is a wrong ufe of my underltanding to make it the rule 
and meafure of another man’s; a ufe which it is neither fit 
for, nor capable of. Locke. 

2. Convenient; meet ; proper; right. 

Since we have faid it were good not to ufe men cf ambi- 
tious natures, except it be upon neceffity, it is j we {peak in 
what cafes they are fo. Lavon, Effay 37. 

See how thou could’ft judge of fit and meer. Milt. P. L. 

It is fit for a man to know his own abilities and weak- 
neffes, and not think himfeif obliged to imitate ail that he 
thinks ft to praife. Bayle. 

If our forefathers thought jit to be grave and ferious, I kope 
their pofterity may laugh without offence. Addifon. 

To Fit. v. a. [vitten, Flemifh, Junius.) 
1. To accommodate to any thing; to fuit one thing to another. 

The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he fitter) it with 
planes. Jj. xliv. 13. 

Would fate permit 
To my defires { might my fortune fit, 
Troy I would raife. Denham. 
2. To accommodate a perfon with any thing: as, the taylor fits 
his cuftomer. 

A truffmaker fitted the child with a pair of boddice, ftiifened 

on the lame fide. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
3. To be adapted to; to fuit any thing. 

She fhall be our meffenger to this paultry knight: truft me 
I thought on her ; fhe’ll ft it. S' ake/peare. 

As much of the ftone as was contiguous to the marcafites 
fitted the marcafite fo clofe as if it had been formerly liquid. Bo. 

4. ToF rr ont. To furnith; to equip; to fupply with neceila- 
ries or decoration. 
A play, which if you dare but twice fit out, 

You'll all be flander’d, and be thought devout. Dryden. 

The Engliih fleet could not be paid and manned, and fitted 
cut, unlefs we encouraged trade and navigation. Addii. Freeh. 

5. ZoFir up. ‘Yo furnith; to make proper for the ufe or re- 
ception of any. 

He has fitted up his farm. 

To Fit. v.n. ‘To be proper; tobe fit. 
Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly feaft, 

Timelefs, indecent, but retire to reft. Pope's Odyffey. b. iii. 

EITCH. afa LA colloquial corruption of vetch.) A imall kind 
of wild pea. 


Pope to Swift. 


Now is the fcafon 
For fowing of fitches, of beans, and of peafon. Tuffer. 
Fi/rcuar. ) 2. j. [ ffau, French; fife, Dutch.) A ftinking 
Fyrcuew. § little beaft, that robs the henrooft and warren. 
Skinner 
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Skinner calls him the linking ferret; but he is much larger, 
ut leait as fome provinces diftinguifh them, in which the polc- 
Cat is termed a frtchat, and the linking ferret a itoat. 

Tis fuch another ftchew ! marry, a perfum’d onc: 

What do you mean by this haunting of me? Shake/peare. 

The fitchat, the fulimart, and the like creatures, live upon 
the face and within the bowels of the earth. /Valton’s Angler. 

Fi'trur. ad. [fit and full.) Varied by paroxy{ms; difor- 
dered by change of maladies. 

Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life’s fitful fever he flecps well. 

Fi’tiy. adv.. [from fit.) 

I. Properly ; juftly ; reafonably. 

Mutinous parts 

That envied his receit, even fo moft fitly 

As you malign our fenators. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Where a man cannot fitly play his own part, if he have not 
a friend, he may quit the ftage. Bacon, Effay 28. 

I cannot fit/er compare marriage than to a lottery; for, in 
both, he that ventures may fucceed, and may milfs; and if 
he draw a prize, he hath a rich return of his venture: but 
in both lotteries there lie pretty ftore of blanks for every 
prize. Boyle. 

‘The whole of our duty may be expreffed moft fitly by de- 
parting from evil. Tillot].n’s Sermons. 

An animal, in order to be moveable, muft be fiexible ; and 
therefore is fitly made of feparate and {mall folid parts, replete 
with proper fluids. Arbuthnot on Alinents. 

2. Commodioufly ; meetly. 

To take a latitude, 

Sun or ftars are fitlie/? view'd 

At their brightett ; but to conclude 

Of longitudes, what other way have we 

But to mark when, and where the dark eclipfes be. Donne. 

Fi'tness. n. f. [from fit.] 

1. Propriety ; meetnefs; juftnefs; reafonablencfs. 

In things the fitne/s whereof is not of itfelf apparent, nor 
eafy to be rade fufficiently manifeft unto all, yet the judg- 
ment of antiquity, concurring with that which is received, 
may induce them to think it nof unfit. Hoker, b.v. fi 7. 

The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs 
That we adjourn this court. Shake/peare’s Henry VII. 
Wer't my fitne/s 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 

Thy flefh and bones. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Convenience; commodity ; the ftate of being fit. 

Nor time nor place 

Did then cohere, and yet you would make both: 

They’ve made themfelves, and that their fitne/s now 

Does unmake you. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Fitment. n.f. [from fit ] Something adapted to a particular 
purpofe. 

Poor befeeming: "twas a fitment for 

The purpofe I then follow’d. Shake/peare’s Cymbcline. 

Fr’trer. n. f. [from fi] 

1. The perfon or thing that confers fitnefs for any thing. 

Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Devonfhire and Cornwal 
with French furze-feed, they reckon a great improver of their 
land, and a fit‘er of it tor corn. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. [from fetta, Italian: fetzen, German.] A {mall piece: as, to 
cut into fitters. Skinner. 

Fitz. n.f. [ Norman, from fls, a fon, Fr.] A fon. Only 
ufed in law and genealogy : as Fitzherbcrt, the fon of Herbert; 
Fitzthomas, the fon of Thomas; Fitzroy, the fon of the king. 
It is commonly ufed of illegitimate children. 

FIVE. adj. [ pp, Saxcn.] Four and one; half of ten. 

And five of them were wife, and five were foolifh. Mat. 

No perfon, no incident, but muft be of ufe to carry on 
the main defign: all things elfe are like fix fingers to the 
hand, when nature, which is fuperfluous in nothing, can do 
her work with five. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paftures fill’d ; 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. Dr: den’s En. 

Our Britith youth lofe their figure by that time they are 
five and twenty. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 111. 

Five.r‘Aved Grafs, n. fe Cinquefoil; a fpecies of clover. 

Fives. n. f: 

1. A kind of play with a bowl. 

2. A difeafe of horfes. 

His horfe fped with fpavins rayed with the yellows, paft 
cure of the fives, and ftaik fpoiled with the ftaggers. Shake/p. 

To FIX. v.a. [ fixer, French; fixus, Latin. ] 

4. To make faft, firm, or ftable. 

Hell heard the unfufferable noife, hell faw 

Heav’n ruininz from heav’n, and would have fled 

Affrighted, but that fate had fix’d too deep 

Her dark foundations, and too faft had bound. Milt. P. L. 

2. To fettle; to cftablith invariably. 

__ Brighteft feraph! tell 
In which of all thefe orbs hath man 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


EZI 
His fixed feat, or fixed feat hath none, 
But all thefe fhining orbs his choice to dwell! Milt. P. L. 
Onc loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary power. Temple. 
When cuftom hath fixed his cating to certain {tated pcriods, 
his ftomach will expect victuals at the ufual hour. Locke. 
3. To direct without variation. 
Why are thine eyes fiat to the fullen earth, 
Gazing at that which feems todim thy fight ! Shak. H. VI. 
‘Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 
Fi’d on the walls with wonder and furprize. Dryden’s En. 
4. To deprive of volatility. 


We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fxed. Locke. 
5. To pierce; to transfix. A fenfe purely Latin. 
While from the raging fword he vainly flies, 
A bow of fteel fhall jx his trembling thighs. Sandys. 


6. To withold from motion. 
To Fix. v.n. f 
1. To fettle the opinion; to determine the refolution. 
If we would be happy, we mult fix upon fome foundation 
that can never deceive us. L’Eftrange. 
He made himfelf their prey, 
T’ impofe on their belief and Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his aim, and obftinately Lent 
‘To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden's Æn. 
Here hope began to dawn; refolv’d to try, ? 
She fix’d on this her utmoft remedy, ? 
Death was behind; but hard it was to die. Dryden. J 
In moft bodies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we 


muft fix on, and are moft led by, Locke. 
2. Torcftt; to ceafe to wander. 
Your kindnefs banifhes your fear, 
Refolv’d to fx for ever here. Walier. 


3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 

In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little dent, and put quickfilver, wrapped in a piece of 
linen, in that hole, and the quickfilver will fix and run no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

FIXATION, n.f [ French. ] 
i. Stability; firmnefs ; fleadinefs. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will not be more necef- 

fary for your foul’s than your kingdom’s peace. King Chartes. 
2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firft day, God gave no proper place 

or fixaticn. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
3. Confinement ; forbearance of excurfion. 

They are fubject to errors from a narrownefs of foul, a 

fixation and confinement of thought toa few objects. Vatis. 
4. Want of volatility; deftruction of volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly to be ob- 
ferved ; the colour, the fragility or pliantnefs, and the volati- 
lity or fixation, compared with the fimple bodies. Pacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold. f other metals lefs pon- 
derous and lefs materiate, than, v'a vers2, to make filver of lead 
or quicklilver, both which are more ponderous than filver; fo 
that they need rather a degree of fixation than any conden- 
fation. Bacons Nat:ral Liffory. 

5. Reduction from fluidity to firmnefs. 
Salt diflolved, upon a fixation rcturns to its affected cubes. 
Glanv. Scepf. c. 7. 
Fi'xepiy. adv. [from fixed.) Certainly; firmly ; in a man- 
ner fe:tled and ettablifhed. 

If we pretend that the diftinction of fpecies, or forts, is 
fixedly eftablithcd by the real and fecret conftitutions of 
things. Licke. 

Fi’xepwess. n. f. [from fied. } 
1, Stability ; firmnefs. 
2. Want or lofs of volatility. 

Fixedne/i, or a powcr to remain in the fre unconfumed, is 
an idea that always accompanies our complex idea fignified 
by the word gol. Locke. 

3. Solidity ; coherence of parts. 

All matter is either fluid or folid, to comprehend all the 
middle degrees between extreme fixedne/s and coherency, and 
the moft rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

Bentl-y's Sernions. 
4. Steadinefs ; fettled opinion or refolution, 

A fxedne/s in religion will not give my confcience leave to 

confent to innovations. King Charles. 
Fixi/pity. n f. [trom fixed.) Coherence of parts, oppofed to 
volatility. A word of Ecyle. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to fixidity and 
volatility, and yet are fo combined by the firft operation of the 
fire, that itlelf does fcarce zfterwards feparate them. — Pore. 

Fixity. n. f. [ ficite, French.] Coherence of parts, oppofed 
to volatility. 

And are not the fun and fixed {tars great carths vehement} 
hot, whofe heat is conferved by the greatnels of the bodics, 
and the mutual action and reaction between them, and the 
light which they emit, and whofe parts are kept from fuming 
away, not only by their frxrty, but alfo by the vait weight and 
denfity cf the atmofpheres incumbent upon them? Newt. Opt. 

Fi'xvas. 
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Frxune. m.f. [from fx.] 
1, Pofition. 
The fxure of her eye hath motion in’t, 
As we were mock`d with art. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
2. Stable preflure. l 
The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent motion 
to thy gait. Shaky. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
3. Firmnels 5 {table ftate. 
Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
‘The unity and married calin of {tates 
Quite from their fixure. Shakefpeare’s Troil. ard Crefida. 
Fi'zcic. n.f. A kind of dart or harpoon with which fcamen 
ftrike fifh. 
Fra’sny. adj. [ flaccidus, Latin.) 
fhaking or yielding to the touch. 
Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the heart, /fabby 


Soft; not firm; eafily 


and black Alefh, are fymptoms of weak fibres. Arluthnot. 
Pulls out the rags contriv’d to prop 
Her frabb: dugs, and down they drop. Swift. 


Fra's1r£. adj. [ fabilis, Latin.] Blown about by the wind; 
fubject to be blown. Dit. 

FLACCID. adj. [ flaccidus, Latin] Weak; limber; not 
fif; lax; not tenfe. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in the great 
flower of the fun: the caufe I take to be.is, that the part 
againtt which the fun beateth waxcth more faint and flaccid in 
the Italk, and thereby lefs able to fupport the flower. Bacon. 

They whofe mufcles are weak or flaccid, are unapt to pro- 
nounce the letter r. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

“The furgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds the fibres 
are too flaccid and produce tungufes, or as they harden and 
produce callofities. Arbuth ot on Diet. 

Fracci’piry. x. f. [from flaccid.] Laxity; limberaefs; want 
of tenfion; want of ftiffnefs. 

There is neither fuxion nor pain, but flaccidity joined with 
infenfibility. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

To FLAG. v.n. [ flaggeren, Dutch ; y-leogan, Saxon, to fly.] 
1. To hang loofe without ftiftnefs or tenhon. 

Beds of cotton wool hung up betwcen two trees, not far 
from the ground; in the which, fagging down in the middle, 
men, wives and children lie together. . Abbot. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy nights 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 

Clip dead men’s graves. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Tt keeps thofe flender aerial bodies feparated and ftretched 
out, which otherwife, by reafon of their flexiblenefs and 
weight, would flag or curl. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

Like a fiery meteor funk the fun, 

The promife of a ftorm; the fhifting gales 

Forfake by fits, and fill the flagging fails. 

2. To grow fpiritlefs or dejected. ! 
My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 

As if fhe were a body in a body : 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupity’d, 

Their edge rcbated : fure fome ill approaches. Dryd. D. Seb. 

The pleafures of the town begin to fag and grow languid, 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from the fplecn. Swift. 

3. To grow feeble; to lofe vigour. . 

Juice in language is fomewhat lcfs than blood; for if the 
words be but becoming and fignifying, and the fenfe gentle, 
there is juice: but where that wanteth, the language is thin, 
fagging, poor, ftarved, fcarce covering the bone, and fhews 
like ftones in a fack: fome men, to avoid redundancy, run 
into that; and while they ftrive to hinder ill blood or juice, 
they lofe their good. Ben. Fobnfon’s Difcoveries: 

His ftomach will expect victuals at the ufual hour, and grow 
peevith if he pafles it; either fretting itfelf into a troublefome 
excefs, or flagging into a downright want of appetite. Locke. 

There muft be a noble train of actions to preferve his fame 
in life and motion ; for, when itis once at a {tand, it naturally 
flags and languithes. Addifin’s Spectator, IN®. 256. 

If on fublimer wings of love and praife, 

My love above the ftarry vault I raife, 

Lur’d by fome vain conceit of pride or luft, 

J flag, Í drop, and flutter in the duft. Arbuthnot. 

He fees a fpirit hath been raifed again{t him, and he only 
watches ’till it begins to fag: he goes about watching when 
to devour us- Swift. 

‘Yo FLAG. v.a. 
a. To let fall ; to fuffer to droop. 
Take heed, my dear, youth flics apace; 

As well as Cupid, Time is biind : 

Soon muft thofe glories of thy face 

The fate of vulgar beauty find : 

The thoufand loves, that arm thy potent eye, — i 

Muf drop their quivers, flag their wings, and die. Prior. 

2, [From flag, a fpecics of ftone. ] To lay with broad ftone. 
The fides and floor are all flagged with excellent marble. Sandys. 
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Dryden. 
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A white flone ued for flagging floors. 
FLAG. n. j. (from the verb. | 
1, A water plant with a broad bladed leaf anu yellow dower, fo 
called from its motion in the ‘wind. 
She took an ark of bulrufhes, and laid it in the fags by the 


[cod tard on Foll. 


river’s brink eel 
Can bulrufhes but by the river graw ? 
Can flags there flourifh where ho waters flow. Sandys. 


There be-divers filhes that catt their fpawn on fags or 
ftones. Walton's Angler. 
Cut flag roots, and the roots of other weeds. — Avortumer. 
2. The colours or enfign of a fhip or land forces, by which 
fignals are made at fea, or regiments arc diftinguifhed in the 
field. 
Thefe flags of France that ate advanced here, 
Before the eye and profpeét of your town, 
Have hither march’d to your endamagement. Shak. K. F bn. 
He hangs out as many fiags as he defcryeth veilels; {quare, 
if fhips; if gallies, pendants. Sandys's Travels. 
Iet him be girt 
With all the crifly legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron, 
Harpies and hydras, or al] the monftrous forms 
*Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out, 
And force him to reftore his purchafe back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Milton, 
The French and Spaniard, when your flags appear, 
Forget their hatred, and confent to fear, Waller. 
The interpretation of that article about the fag is aground 
at pleafure for opening a war. Temple. 
In either’s flag the golden ferpents bear, 
Ereting crefts alike, like volumes rear, 
And mingle friendly hiffings in the air. Dryden's Aurengz. 
Then they, whofe mothers, frantick with their fear, l 
In woods and wilds the fags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with difhevell'd hair. Dryden's din ) 
3. A fpecies of ftone ufed tor finooth pavements. [ ache, old 
French ] 
Part of two flags ftriated, but deeper on one fide than the 
other. I codward on Foffils. 
Flagftone will not fplit, as flate does, being found formed 
into flags, or thin plates, which are no other than fo many 
ftrata. Woodward's Met. Foff. 
FLac-sroom. n.f. [from fag and broom J] A broom for 
{weeping flags or pavengents, commonly made of birch-twigs, 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, imported from Spain. 
FLAG-OFFICER. ⁄. f. [fag and officer.] A commander of a 
fquadron. 
Her grandfather was a flaz-officer. Addifon’s Spefator. 
Frac-snip. n.f. [fag and flip.} The fhip in which the 
commander of a flect is. 
Frac-worm. n.f. [fiag and worm.] A grub bred in watry 
places among flags or fedge. 
Fle will in the three hot months bite at a flag-qorm, or 
a green gentle. Waltons Angler. 
FLA'GELET. n f. [ flageolet, French.) A fmall flute; a {mall 
inftrument of wind mufick. 
Play us a leflon on your fagelet. Mores Divine Dialogues. 
FLAGELLA'rION. 7%. f. (from fiagello, Latin ] The ufe of the 
fcource. i 
By Bridewcll all defcend, 
As morning pray’r and fia; ellation end. Garths Difpenf. 
Fra‘coiness. n. f. [from flagzy.] Laxity ; limbernefs; want 
of tenfion. 
Fia’ccy. adj. [from fag.] 
1. Weak; lax; limber; not ftiff; not tenfe. 
His flaggy wings, when forth he did difplay, 
Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind 
Is gather’d full, and worketh fpcedy way. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
‘That bafking in the fun thy bees may lye, 
And refting there, their faggy pinions dry. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Weak in tafte; infipid. 
Graft an apple-cion upon the {tock of a colewort, and it 
will bear a great faggy apple. Bacon's Natural. Hiftory. 
FLAG@ TIOUS. ad). [from flagitius, Latin.] Wicked; vil- 
Jainous; atrocious. 
No villany or fugitious ation was ever yet committed, but, 
upon a due enquiry into the caufes of it, it will be found that 
a lye was firft or laft the principal engine to effect it. South. 
There’s no working upon a flag. t.ous and perverfe nature by 


kindnefs and difcipline. L Eftrange. 
Firft, thofe fiagitises times, 
Pregnant with unknown crimes, 
Confpire to violate the nuptial bed. Rofcommon, 


Perjury is a crime of fo flagitious a nature, we cannot be 


too careful in avoiding every approach towards it. _4ddi/on. 
But if in noble minds fome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg’d off, of fpleen and four dildain, 
Difcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in thefe flazitrous tines. Pope. 


a G FLAGI'TIOUSNESS. 
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VTIOUSNESS. n. f. [from fagitisus.] Wickednefs; vil- 


©] Daag oft [ fllacced, Welth; ylaxe, Saxon; flafke; Danith ; 
flacon, ĉ`rench; frajfe’; Italian ; frajeo, Spanith.] A veflel) of 
-drink with a narrow mouth, 
once. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
_ More had fent him by a fuitor in Chancery two filver 
_flagons Bacon's Apophth. 
Did they coin pifpots, bowls, and fliagons 

Inv’ officers of horfe and dragoons? Hudibrass p i. cant, 2. 

_ His trufty flagon, full of potent juice, ; 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and ufe. Rofcommon. 

~One flagcn walks the round, that none fhould think 

They cither change, or ftint him of his drink. Dryd. Juv. 

Fra‘orancy. n.f. [ flagrantia, Latin.) Burning; heat; 
fire. 

Luft caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes, as the fight and the 
touch are the things delired, and therefore the fpirits refort to 
thofe parts. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Fra’GRANT. adj. [ flagrans, Latin. } 
1. Ardent; burning; cager. 

A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and heavenly 
delight, ftirreth up fagrant defires and affcétions, correfpon- 
dent unto that which the words contain. Hooker, b.v. f. 39. 

2. Glowing ; flufhed. 
See sapho, at her toilct’s greafy tafk, 

And iffuing flagrant to an evening makk : 

So morning infecis, that in muck begun, ; 

Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetting fun. Pope’s Epiflles. 

4. Red; imprinted red. 
‘Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

The beadle’s lafh flill fagrant on thcir back. 

4. Notorious; flaming. 

When fraud is great, it furnifhes weapons to defend itfelf ; 
and at worft, if the crimes be fo flagrant that a man is laid 
afide out of perfect {hame, he retires loaded with the fpoils of 
the nation. Swift. 

With equal poize lct fteddy juftice fway, ? 


Prior. 


And fragrant crimes with certain vengeance pay ; Pa 
But, ’till the proofs arg clear, the firoke delay. Smith. ) 
FLAGRA’'TION. n. f. [ fagro, Latin.) Burning. Dia. 


Fra‘cstarrF. n. f. [fag and fiaf:] The ftaff on which the 
flag is fixed. 
The duke, lefs numerous, bugin gourage more, 
On wings of all the winds to corffpat flies : 
His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, - 
And bloody croffes on his fag/faffs rife. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Fiair. n.f. [ flagellum, Latin; flegel, German. ] ‘The inftru- 
ment with which grain is beaten out of the ear. 
Our foldiers, like the night owl’s lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy threfher with a fail, 
¥cll gently down as if they ftruck their friends. Sh. H. VI. 
When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy farl hath threfh’d the corn, 
That ten day-labourers could not end, 


‘Then lies him down the lubbar-fend. Milton. 
In this pile fhould reign a mighty prince, 
Born for a fcourge of wit, and flail of fenfe. Dryden. 


The dextrous handling of the fail, or the plough, and 
being good workmen with thefe tools, did not hinder Gideon’s 
and Cincinnatus’s fkill in arms, nor make them lefs able in 
the arts of war and government. Locke. 

The threfher, Duck, could o’er the queen prevail ; 

The proverb fays, no fence againft a flail. Swift, 
FLAKE. n.f. [ floccus, Latin. ] 
z. Any thing that appears loofely held together, like a flock of 
wool. 
O crimfon circles, like red. fiakes in the element, when the 
weather is hotteft. Sidney, b. ii. 
And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flufhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz’d, and almoft made affear'd. Fairy Queen. 
The earth is fumetimes covered with fnow two or three 
fect decp, made up only of little flakes or pieces of ice. Burn. 
Small drops of a mifling rain, defcending through a freezing 
air, do cach of them fhoot into one of thofe figured icicles ; 
which, being ruffled by the wind, in their fall are broken, and 
cluftered together into {mall parcels, which we call flakes of 
fnow. Grew’s Cofmolog. Sacr. b.i. c. 3. 
Upon throwing in a ftone the water boils fora confiderable 
time, and at the fame time arc {een little flakes of fcurf rifing 
up. Addifon on Italy. 
2. à flratum; layer; lamina. 

The flakes of his tough ficth fo firmly bound, 

As not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 

A labourer in his left hand holding the head of the center- 

pin, and with his right drawing about the beam and teeth, 

which cut and tore away great flakes of the metal, ’till it re- 

ceived the perfect form the tecth would make. Moxon. 

To FLAKE. v.a. [from the noun ] ‘Vo form in flakes or bo- 
dics loofcly connected: 


_ A mad rogue! he pour’d a fagon of Rhenifh on my head ‘ 


PEA 


From the bleak pole no winds inclement blov; - 
Mold the round hail, or flake the ficecy fnow. Pope's Odyf: 
FLAa’KY. adj. [from fake] 
1. Loofely hanging together. 
‘The filent hour fteals on, 
And flaky darknefs breaks within the Ealt. Shakef. Ri-h. IHI. 
‘The trumpet roars, long /aty flames expire, 
With fparks that fcem to fet the world on fire. 
Hence, when the fnows in Winter ccafe to weep, 
And undiffolv’d their flaty texture keep, 
‘The banks with eafe thcir humble f reams contain, 
Which fwell in Summer, and thofe banks difdain. Back. — 
2. Lying in layers or ftrata ; broken into lamine. 
FLAM. n.f. [A cant word of no certain etymology.] A falfae 
hood; alye; an illufory pretext. 
A flam morc fenfelefs than the roe’ry 
Of old arufpicy and aug’ry. Fludibrasy p. ii. cant. % 
*Till thefe men can prove the things, ordered by our church, 
to be either intrinfically unlawful or indecent, alj pretences or 
pleas of confcience to the contrary are nothing but cant and 
cheat, fiam and delufion. Seuth’s Sermens. 
What are moft of the hiftories of the world but lyes? 
Lyes immortalized and configned over as a perpetual abufe 
and fam upon pofterity. South’ s Sermons. 
Fram. n.f. [from the French famme, a flame.] A tranfient 
blaze; a fudden explofion of fame from fat or dripping: and 
fo in Scotland transferred to any thing glozing and flafh 
fory. 
To FLAM. v.a. [from the noun.] To deceive with a lye. 
Merely cant. 
For fo our ignorance was flamm'd, 
To damn ourfelves t avoid being damn’d. Fludibras, p. iii. 
God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who knows ex- 
aétly what thou can’ft do, and what not. South's Sermons. 
FLAMBEAU. n f. [French.] A lighted torch. 
The king feiz’d a flambeau with zeal to deftroy. Dryden, 
“ As the attendants carried each of them a flambeau in their 
hands, the fultan, after having ordered all the lights to be put 
out, gave the word to enter the houfe, find out the criminal, 
and put him to death. Addifon’s Guardian. 
FLAME. n. J. [ famma, Latin; flamme, French ] 
1. Light emitted from fire. 
ls not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red hot, 
that is, fo hot as to fhine? For bodies do not fame without 
emitting a copious fume, and this fume burns in the fame. 


Newton’s Opt. 


Pope. 


ily illu- 


What fame, what lightning e’er 
So quick an active force did bear! Cowley, 
2. Fire. 
Jove, Prometheus’ theft allow ; 
The flames he once ftole from thee, grant him now. Cowley; 
3. Ardour of temper or imagination; brightnefs of fancy ; vi- 
gour of thought. 
Of all our elder plays, 
This and Philafter have the loudeft fame ; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their 9 
In both our Englifh gente ig expreft, as 
Lofty and bold, but negligently dreft. 
4. Ardour of inclination. 
? Hee with the love of kindred arts we came, 
nd met congeneal, minclin i 
sepia Sone 3 gling flame with frame. 


My heart’s on flame, and does like fire 
To her afpire. 


Come arm’d in frames; for I would prove 
All the extremities of love. 
No warning of th’a roachine flame ; 
Siolltly lieth Sentech, inser os 
I lov’d the moment I beheld. 
To Frame. v.n. [from the noun } 
1. To fhine as fire; to burn with emiffion of light. 
Can you think to blow out the intended fire 
ready to flame in, with fuch weak breath as this ? 
He fell faming through th’ ethereal fky 
To bottomlefs perdition. 
Rell all around 
As one grcat furnace flam’d. 
2. To fhine like flame. 
Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 
Now ftreak’d and glowing with the morning red; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chufing fable for the peaceful night. Prior 
3- To break out in violence of paflion. A 
FLAMECO'LOURED. adj. [ flame and colour.] OF a bricht yel. 
low colour. pees 
"Tis ftrong, and it docs indifferent well in framecolemred 
ftockings. Siakefpeare’s Twelfth Nicht, 
Augutt fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce and 
cholerick afpeét, in a flamec:loured garment. Peacham 
PLA MEN. mf: (Latin. ] A prieft; one that officice, 7 
folemn offices. 
_ Then firit the Zamen tafted living food ; 
Next his grim idol fmear’d wieh human blood. Pope. 


FL AMMA‘I ION. 


Waller; 
Pope. 


Cowley. 
Cowl. oye 


Granviiie. 
your city is 
Shake/p, 
Milton. 


Milton. 
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IANN TON 2. J. [annati Latin.) The aa ef fettine 
on iame. = 
White or cryftalline arfenick, being artificial, and fublimed 
with falt, will not endure fiammnation. Brown's Fulgar Err. 
Framman city. n fe [ flumma, Latin J 
mitting to be fet on fire. ý 
In the fulpaur of bodies torrificd, that is, the oily, fat and 
unctuous parts, confift the principles of flammability, Brown. 
Pra Ma EOUS., adj. [ fammeus, Latin | Conliting of flame ; 
refembling flame. 
This flam neous light ts not over all the body, Brown. 
Fy amMi’FEROUS. adj. ( fammifer, Lat.) Bringing flame. Dic. 
FLAMMI'VOMOUS. adj. [ fiamma and vomo, Latin.} Vomiting 
out flime. Did. 
Fia‘uy. ad. [from flame. ] 
1. Inflamed ; burning; flaming. 
My thoughts imprifon’d in my fecret woes, 
With famy breaths do iflue oft in found, 
2. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital fpirits of living creatures are a fubftance com- 
pounded of an airy and flamy matter; and though air and 
flame, being free, will not well mingle, yet bound in bya 
body they will, Bavon’s Natural Hiftory. 

FLANK. n.J. [ fanc, French, according to Menage, from 
Aaya ; more probably from latus, Latin. ] 
1. l nat part of the fide of a quadruped near the hinder thigh. 

The belly fall be eminent by fhadowing the flank. Peach. 

2. [In men.} The lateral part of the lower belly. 
He faid, and, pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent: 

Through Paris {hield the forceful weapon went, 

Ris corfict pierces, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downward near his flank defcends. 

. The fide of any army or fleet. 

Great ordnance and final! fhot thundered and fhowered 
upon our men from the rampier in front, and from the gallies 
that lay at fea in fank. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The other half of the battle, and the whole fank of the 
rear, was Clofed by the carriages. Hayward. 

Gray was appointed to ftand on the left fide, in fuch fort 
as he might take the fank of the enemy. Hayward. 

To right and left the front 
Divided, and to either fank retir’d. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
4. [In fortification.] That part of the baftion which reaches 
from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppofite face, 
the flank and the curtain. Harris. 
To FLANK. v.a. 
1. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 
2. To be pofted fo as to overlook or command any pafs on the 
fide ; to be on the fide. 
With fates averfe, againft their kinz’s command, 
Arm’d on the right, and on the Ieft they ftand, 
And flank the paflage. Drydens Æn. 
By the rich [cent we found our perfum’| prey, , 
Which, fank’d with rocks, did clofe in covert lay. 


Sidney, L. ii. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


FLANKER. n. /. [from Zank.] A fortification jutting out fo 
4 a a 


as to comman] the fide of a body marching to the affault. 

The ‘Turks, difcouraged with the lofs of their fellows, and 
fore beaten by'the Spaniards out of their fankers, were enforced 
to rctire. Knuolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

To FLANKER. v.a. [ flanquer, French.] To defend by late- 
ral fortifications. 

FLANNEL. n.f. [ gwlanen, Welch, from gwlan, wool, Davies. ] 
A {oft nappy fluff of wool. 

I cannot anfwer the Welch flannel. 

FLAP. 2. f. [loeppe, Saxon. ] 

1. Any thing that hangs broad and loofe, faftened only by one 
fide. 

There is a peculiar provifion for the windpipe, that is, a 
cartilaginous fap upon the opening of the larinx, which hath 
an open cavity for the admiffion of the air. Brown’s Pulg. Err. 

Some furgeons make a crucial incifion, upon the fuppofi- 
tion that the wound will more eafily heal by turning down the 
flaps. . í Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. The motion of any thing broad and loofe. 
3. [A difeafe in horfes.] 

When a horfe is faid to have the flaps, you may perceive his 
lips to be fwelled on both fides of his mouth; and that which 
is in tne blifters is like the white of an egg: you mutt, to 
cure it, cut fome flafhes with a knife, and rub it once with 
falt, and it will cure. . Farrier’s Di. 

ToF ap. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 

A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took fanQuary in a 
ditch with a beetle: the eagle fapt off the former, and de- 
voured the other. LEftrange. 

Yet let me fap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that {tinks and ftings. Pope. 
2. To move with a fap or noife made by the {troke of any thing 
broad. . 
The dira flapping on the fhieid of Turnus, and fluttering about 
his head, dif:eartened him in the duch Dryden's £n. Dedicat. 


Shakefpeare. 


‘The quality of ad- 


FEIT A 


With futdefs toil 
Flep filmy pinions oft, to extricate 


Their feet in liquid fhackies bound. Phi lips: 
‘Three times, all in the dead of night; 
A bell was heard to ring ; 
And fhricking at her window thrice 
The raven sapp'd his wing: Tickell. 


To FLAP. v.n. 
1. To ply the wings with noife. 

"Vis common fora duck to run fiapping and fluttering aways 
as if maimed, to carry people from her young. L’#//range. 

2. ‘To fall with flaps, or broad parts depending. 
When fuffocating mifts obfcure the morn, 

Let thy worlt wig, long us’d to ftorms, be worn 3 

This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 

Beneath his flapping hat fecures liis hair. Gay's Trivia. 

VF LA/PDRAGON. 2. J: 

1. A play in which they catch raifins out of burning brandy; 
and, extinguifhing them by clofing the mouth, eat them. 

2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 

He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, and 
drinks candles ends ter /lepdragons, and rides the wild mare 
with the boys. Shakepeare s Henry IV. p. ile 

To Fra’poracon. v.a. [from the noun.] To fwallow; to 
devour. 

3ut to make an end of the fhip, to fce how the fea flat- 
dragoncd it. Shakejpeare’s Winters Tale. 

FLA'PEARED. adj. [ flap and ear.) Having loofe and broad 
ears. 

A whorfefon, -beetleheaded, fapeared knave. Shakefpeare. 

To FLARE. v.n. [from flederen, to flutter, Dutch, Skinner 5 
perhaps accidentally changed from g/are. ] 
1. To flutter with a fplendid fhow. 
She fhall be locfe enrob’d, 
With ribbands pendant faring bout her head. Shake/peare. 
2. To glitter with tranfient luftre. 
Do@rine and life, colours and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 
A ftrong regard and awe; but fpcech alone 
Doth vanith like a faring thing, 


And in the car, not confcience, ring. Herbert, 

3- To glitter offenfively. 
When the fun begins to fling 

His fiering beams, me, goddefs, bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves. Milten. 
4. To be in too much light. 

I cannot ftay 
Flaring in funfhine all the day. Priors 


FLASH. n. f. [ back, Minpew.] 
1. Afudden, quick, tranfitory blaze. 
When the crofs blue lightning feem’d to open 
The breaft of heav’n, I did prefent myfelf 
Ev’n in the aim and very fiafh of it. Shake/p. Ful. Cafar. 
We fee a jaf» of a piece is feen fooner than the noife is 
heard. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 210% 
One with a fa/b begins, and-ends in fmoak ; 
The other out of fmoak brings glorious light. Rofcommon. 
And as Ægcon, when with heaven he ftrove, 
Defy’d the forky lightning from afar, 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And fia/b for fa/h returns, and fires for fires. 
2. Sudden burft or wit or merriment. 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your fongs ? 
your fla/bes of merriment, that were wont to fet the table in 
a roar? Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Wicked men prefer the light fa/bes of @ wanton mirth, 
which for a while fufpend reflection, and hide the finner from 


Dryd. Æn. 


himfelf, to fuch difcourfes as awaken contcience. Rogers. 
3. A fhort tranfient ftate. 
The Perfians and Macedonians had it for a fafhe Bacon. 


4. A body of water driven by violence. 
To FLasu. v. x. 
1. To glitter with a quick and tranfient flame. 

This falt powdered, and put into a crucible, was, by the 
injection of well kindled charcoal, made to fa/ divers times 
almoft like melted nitre. Boyle. 

2. To burft out into any kind of violence. 
Py day and night he wrongs me; ev'ry hout 
He fia/hes into one grofs crime or other, 
That fets us all at odds. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3. To break out into wit, merriment, or bright thought. 
They fah out foractimes into an irregular greatnefs of 


thought. Feiton on the Clafficks. 
To Frasu. v.a. To ftrike up large bodies of water from the 
{urtace, 


With his raging arms he rudely fa/f’d 
The waves abou, and ail his armour fwept, 
‘That all the blood and filth away was watl’d. Fairy Queen. 
If the fea-water be 'Pafked with a {tick or oar, the fame 
cafleth a fhining colcur, and the crops refemble fparkles of 
fire. Carete’s Survey of Cornu al. 
3 FLASHER. 


FLA 


Fra'ster. n. f. [from fe/o.] A man of more appearance of 
wit than reality. larer. 
Pra’suiry. adv. [from fafy.] With empty fhow; without 
real power of wit or folidity of thought. 
Fra’suy. ad. [trom fla/.} 
1. Empty; not folid; fhowy without fubftance. 
Flafhy wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a large dif- 
coutfe. Digly on the Soul, Dedicat. 
When they lift, their lean and fia/hy fongs 
Grate on their fcrannel pipes of wretched itraw. 
‘This mean conceit, this darling myttery, 
Which thou think’{t nothing, friend ! thou fhalt not buy; 
Nor will I change for all the fie/hy wit. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 
2. [From flaccidus, Skinner.) Infipid ; without force or fpirit. 
Diftilled books are, like common diftilled waters, fia/hy 
things. Bacon, Effay 51. 
The taftes that moft offend in fruits, herbs and roots, ate 
bitter, harfh, four, waterifh or jia/iy, Bacen’s Nat. Hiflory. 
FLASK. n. f. [ fla/que, French. ] 
1. A bottle; a veflel. 
Then for the Bourdeaux yow may freely afk ; 


Milton. 


But the Champaigne is to each man his fia/k. King. 
2. A powder-horn. 
Powder in a {killefs foldier’s fa/e 
Ts fet on fire, Shakefpeare. 


Fra’sket. n.f. [from flafe.] A vellel in which viands are 
ferved. 
Another plac’d 
The filver ftands, with golden fiafkets grac’d. Potes Odyff. 
FLAT. aaj. [ plat, French. ] 
r. Horizontally level without inclination. 
Thou all-fhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity 0’ th’ world. Shak. K. Lear. 
The houfes are fat roofed to walk upon, fo that every 
bomb that fell on them would take cffect. Addijon on Stay. 
2. Smooth; without protuberances. 
In the dawning of the next day we might plainly difcern 
it was a land flat to cur fight, and full of bofcage. Bacon. 
3- Without elevation. 
Ceafe t? admire, and beauty’s plumes 
Fall fat, and fhrink into a trivial toy, 
At every fudden flighting quite abafhr. 
4: Level with the ground. 
In them is plaineft taught, and eafieft Icarnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities fat. Milt. Par. Reg. 

That Chrift-church ftands above ground, and that the 
church of Weftminfter lies not flat upon it, is your lordthip’s 
commendation. Scuth, 

5. Lying horizontally proftrate ; lying along. 
The wood-born people fall before her fat, 
And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
That lamentable wound, 
Which laid that wretched prince fat on the ground. Daniel. 
6. [In painting.} Without relief; without prominence of the 
figures. 
7. Laftelefs; infipid; dead. 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Sh. Troil. and Cref. 
Tafte fo divine! that what of fweet before 
Hath touch’d my fenfe, flat feems to this and harfh. Milton. 
The miry fields, 

Rejoicing in rich mold, moft ample fruit 

Of beauteous form produce; pleafing to fight, 

But to the tongue inelegant and fat. 

8, Dull; unanimated ; frigid. 

Short fpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be 
{hot out of fecret intentions; but as for large difcourfes, they 
are fiat things, and not fo much noted. Bacon, Effay 16, 

Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indced, but fat infipid fluff. Dryd. Don Sebaftian. 
9. Deprefled; fpiritlefs; dejected. 
My hopes all fat, nature within me feems 
In all her fundtions weary of herfelf. Milton's Ag:nifies. 
10. Unpleafing; taftclels. 
How weary, ftale, fat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the ufes of this world! Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To one firmly perfuaded of the reality of heavenly happi- 
nefs, and carnciftly defirous of obtaining it, all earthly fatif- 
fa€tions muft needs look little, and grow flat and unfa- 
voury. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

14. Peremptory; abfolute; downright. 

His horfe with fat tiring taught him, that difcrete flays 
make fpecdy journeys. Sidney. 

It is a fat wrong to punifh the thought or purpofe of any 
before it be enacted; for true juftice punifheth nothing but 
the evil act or wicked word. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, fo they 
become fat libertines, and fall to all licentioufnefs, Spenfer. 

You {tart away, 

And lend no ear unto my purpofes ; 

‘Thofe prifoners you fhall keep: 

——I wiil, that’s fiat. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 


Multon’s Par. Loft. 


Phillips. 
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“Vhus repuls’d, our fina! hope 

Is fat defpair: we mult cxafperate 

Ti Almighty Victor to fpend all his rage, 

And that muft end us. MMi ton’s Paradi c Lef, b ii 

If thou fin in wine or wantonne!s, 
Boaft not thereof, nor make thy flame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by fubmiffivenels : 

But he that boafts, fhuts that out of his flory : 

He makes flat war with God, and doth defy 

With his meer clod of carth the fpacious fky. 

You had broke and robb’d his houle, 

And Pole his talifmanique loufe ; 

And all his new-found old inventions, 

With fat felonious intentions. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. i. 

t2. Not fhrill; not acute; not fharp in found. 

If you ftop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will mabe no 
ring, but a fat noife or ratt'e. Bacon's Natural Hificry. 

‘The upper cnd of the windpipe is endued with feveral car- 
tilages and mufcles to contract or dilate it, as we would have 
our voice fiat or fharp. Ray on the Creation. 

FLAG. b/s 
1. A level; an extended plane. 

The ftrings of a lute, viol, or Virginals, give a far greater 
found, by reafon of the knot, board and concave under- 
neath, than if there were nothing but only the fat of a 
board to let in the upper air into the lower. Eacon’s Nat Lift. 

Becaufe the air receiveth great tincture from the earth, ex- 
pofe fich or fith, both upon a ftake of wood fome height above 
the earth, and upon the fat of the carth. Bacn’s Nat. Fiji. 

Jt comes near an artificial miracle to make divers diftin&t 
eminences appear a fat by force of fhadows, and vet the fha- 
dows themfelves not to appear. WWotton’s Architecture, 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a fat for a garden; 
and by laying on it the wafte earth, that he has found in 
feveral of the neighbouring parts, furnifhed out a kind of 
luxury for a hermit. Addifin on Italy. 

2. Even ground; not mountainous, 
Now pile your duft upon the quick and dead, 

“Till of this fat a mountain you have made, 

T” o’ertop old Pelion, or the fkyifh head 

Of blue Olympus. Shakeffcare’s Flam'et. 

‘The way is ready and not long, 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a fat, 
Faft by a mountain. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. 
3- A {mooth low ground expofed to inundations. 
The ocean, overpeering of his lift, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte, 

‘Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erbears your officers. Shakef; eare's Hamet. 

All the infe€tions, that the fun fuclzs up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpcro fall. Shakelp. Tempe? 
Half my pow’rs this night, á 
Paffing thefe flats, are taken by the tide ; 
Thefe Lincoln wafhes have devoured them. Shak. K. Fokn. 
4. Shallow; ftrand; place in the fea whcre the water is not deep 
enough for fhips. 
I fhould not fee the fandy hour-clafs run, 

But I fhould think of fhallows and of flats. — Shakefeere. 

The difficulty is very great to bring them in or out through 
fo many flats and fands, if wind and weather be not very 
favourable. Raleigh's Efays. 

Having newly left thefe grammatick flats and fhallews, 
where they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words with 
lamentable conftructions, we are now on the fudden turmoiled | 
with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of 
controverfy. Mauton on Educaticn. 

Full in the prince’s paffage hills of fand, 

And dang’rous fats, in fecret ambufh lay, 

Where the falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land, 

And feamen with diffembled depths betray. ‘a oe 

The fea could not be narrower than it is, without a preat 
Iofs to the world; and muft we now have an ocean of mere 
‘ats and fhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? Pes:ley, 

5. The broad fide of a blade. 
A darted mandate came 

From that creat will which moves this mighty frame, 

Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 

To guard thee from the demons of the air, 

My flaming {word above’em to difplay, 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 

The fat to {weep the vifions from thy mind, 

The edge to cut ’em through that flay behind. 

6. Depreffion of thought or language. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable; tut am T therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no fats amongtt his eleva- 
tions, when ’tis evident he creeps along femetimes for above 
an hundred lines together ? 

7+ A furface without relief, or prominenccs. 

Are there then fuch ravifhing charms in a dull nnvaricd 
fat, to make a fufficient compenfation for the chief things of 
the ancicnt mountains, and for the precious things of the ialt- 
ing hills, Bentivy’s Sermons. 

‘la 


Llerbert, 


D Neen, 


Driven, 


wry 


FLA 
To FLAT. v a. [from the noun.] 
1. To level; to deprefs; to make broad and fmootl. 

The ancients fay, if you take two twigs of feveral fruit- 
trees, and fiat them on the fides, and bind them clofe, and 
fet them in the ground, they will come up in onc ftock. Bacon. 

With horrid fhapes fhe does her fons expofe, 

Diftends their fwelling lips, and flats their nofe. 

2. To make vapid. 

An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, being 
buried for a fortnight four foot deep within the earth, though 
in a moift place and rainy time, were become a little harder 
than they were; otherwife frefh in their colour, but their juice 
fomewhat fatted. Bacon's Natural Hiffory, N°. 377. 

ToF Lat. v. 2. 
1, To grow flat: oppofed to fwell. 

l burnt it the fecond time, and obferved the fkin fhrink, 

and the {welling to fiat yet more than at firft. Temple. 
2. To obftruét ; retard ; hinder ; to render unanimated or evanid. 

„Nor are conftant forms of prayer more Jikely to flat and 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confufed variety to diftract and lofe it. K. Charles. 

FLA'TLONG. adv. [ flat and long.] With the flat downwards; 
not edgewife. 
W hat a blow was there given? 

—An it had not fallen flationg. 

FLA'TLY. adv. [from flat.| 
. Horizontally ; without inclination, 
- Without prominence or elevation, 
- Without fpirit; dully ; frigidly. 
. Peremptorily ; downright. 
He in thefe wars had flatly refufed his aid. 
_ Thereupon they fiat'y difavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or fupport. Daniel's Ci. War. 
Unjuft, thou fay’ft, 
Fiatly unjuft, to bind with laws the free. Milt. Parad. Lof. 
Not any interpreters allow it to be fpoken of fuch as flatly 
deny the being of God; but of them that believing his exif- 
tence, do yet feclude him from directing the affairs of the 
world. Bentley's Sermons. 
Fra‘txess. n. f. [from flat } 
1. Evennefs; level extention. 
2. Want of relief or prominence. 

It appears 1v very plain and uniform, that one would think 
the coiner looked on the flatne/s of a figure, as one of the 

reateft beauties in fculpture. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

3. Deadnefs ; infipidity ; vapidnefs. 

Deadnefs or flatne/s in cyder is often occafioned by the too 

free admiffion of air into the veflel, Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
4. Dejection of fate. 
y The emperor of Ruffia was my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

‘His daughter’s trial! that he did but fee 

The flatue/s of my mifery ! Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

5. Dejection of mind; want of life; want of fpirit. 
6. Dulnefs; infipidity ; frigidity. 

How faft does obfcurity, flatne/:, and impertinency flow in 
upon our meditations? ’ Tis a difficult tafk to talk to the pur- 
pofe, and to put life and perfpicuity into our difcourfes. Collier. 

Some of Homer’s tranflators have {welled into fuftian, and 
athers funk into fiatne/s. Pope’s Preface to Homer. 

7. The contrary to fhrilnefs or acutenefs of found. 

Tuke two faucers, and ftrike the edge of the one againft 
the bottom of the other within a pail of water, and you fhall 
find the found groweth more flat, even while part of the faucer 
is above the water; but that /latne/s of found is joined with a 
harfhnefs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 157. 

To Fra’tren. v.a. [fatir, French, from flat. } 
1. To make even or level, without prominence or elevation, 
2. To beat down to the ground. 
If they fhould lie in it, and beat it down, or flatten it, it 
will rife again. ` Maortimer’s Husbandry. 
3. To make vapid. 
4. To deject ; to deprefs; to difpirit. 
To FLA‘TTEN. v. n. 
1. To grow even or level. 
2. To grow dull and infipid, 

Here joys that endure for ever, frefh and in vigour, are op- 
pofed to fatisfactions that are attended with faticty and furfeits, 
and flatten in the very tafting. L'Eftrange, Fable 161. 

FLA'TTER. x. f. [from flat.] The workman or inftrument by 
which bodies are flattened, 

To FLATTER. v.a. [ flater, French.} 

1. To footh with praifes; to pleafe with blandifhments; to gra- 
tify with fervile obfequioufnefs ; to gain by falfe compliments. 

; When I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He fays he does; being then molt flattered. Shak. Ful. Caf. 

His nature is too noble for the world ; 

- He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for’s power to thunder: his heart’s his mouth ; 

What his breaft forges, that his tongue muft vent. Shake/p. 

He that flattereth his neighbour, fpreadeth a net for his 
feet. Prov. xxix. 5. 


Creech. 


Shake/peare’s Tempe/t. 
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Sidney, b. ii. 
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. He flattereth himfclf in his own eycs, until his iniquity be 
found hatcful. _ Pf xxxvi. 2. 
After this way of flattering their willing benefactors out of 
part, they contrived another of forcing their unwilling neigh- 
bours out of all their poffeffions. Decay cf Piety. 
Averfe alike to. flatter or offend. Pope. 
‘They flatter’d ev'ry day, and fome days eat. Pope. 
I {corn to flutter you or any man. Dr. Newton's Ded. to Milt, 
2. To praife falfely. 
Flatter’d crimes of a licentious age, 
Provoke our cenfure. 
3. To pleafe; tofooth. This fenfe is purely Gallick. 
A confort of voices fupporting themfelves by their diticrent 
parts make a harmony, pleafingly fills the ears and /atters 
them. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
4. To raife falfe hopes. 
He always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of flatt’ring gales 
Unmindful. Milton. 
FLA'TTERER. # f. [from flatter.) One who flatters; a 
fawner; a wheedler; one who endeavours to gain favour by 
pleafing falfities. 
When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He fays he does; being then moft flattered. Shak. Ful. Caf. 
Some praifes proceed merely of flattery; and if he be an 
ordinary flatterer, he will have certain common attributes, 
which may ferve every man: if he be a cunning fatterer, 
he will follow the arch flatterer, which is a man’s felf. But 
if he be an impudent flatterer, look wherein a man is con- 
{cious to himfelf that he is moft defective, and is moft out 
of countenance in himfelf, that will the flatterer entitle him 
to perforce. Bacon, Effay 54. 
If we from wealth to poverty defcend, 
Want gives to know the flatt’rer from the friend. Dryden. 
After treating her like a goddefs, the hufband ufes her like a 
woman: what is {till worfe, the moft abject flatterers degene- 
rate into the greateft tyrants. Addifon s Cuardian, N°. 113: 
The publick thould know this of your ladyfhip; yet who- 
ever goes about to inform them, fhall be cenfured for aflat- 
terer. Swift. 
Fra’ttery. n.f. [from fatter; faterie, French ] Falfe praife 5 
artful obfequivufnefs; adulation. 
Minds, by nature great, are confcious of their greatnefs, 


Young. 


And hold it mean to borrow aught from fattery. Rowe. 

Simple pride for fatt’ry makcs demands. Pote. 
See how they beg an alms of fiattery! 

They languifh, O! fupport them with a lye. Young. 


FLAT Tis. adj. [from flat.) Somewhat flat ; approaching to 
flatnefs. i 

Thefe are from three inches over to fix ot feven, and of a 

frattifo fhape. Woodward on Foffils. 
FLA'TULENCY. n. f. [from flatuient.] 
1. Windinels; fulñefsof wind; turgefcence by wind confined. 

Vegetable fubftances contain a great deal of air, which ex- 
pands itfelf, producing all the diforders of /atulency. Arbuthn. 

2. Emptinefs; vanity; levity ; airinefs. 

Whether moft of them are not the genuine derivations of 
the hypothefis they claim to, may be determined by any that 
confiders the natural flatulency of that airy fcheme of no- 
tions. Glanvilie. 

FLA’/TULENT. adj. [ flatulentus, flatus, Latin J 
1. Turgid with air ; windy. 

Peafe are mild and demulcent; but being full of aerial par- 
ticles, are flatulent, when diffolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot. 

Flatulent tumours are fuch as eafily yield to the preflure of 
the finger ; but readily return, by their elafticity, to a tumid 
{tate again: thefe are fo light as fcarce to be felt by the pa- 
tient, and no otherwife incommodious than by their unfight- 
linefs or bulk. Quincy. 

2. Empty; vain; big without fubftance or reality ; puffy. 

To talk of knowledge, from thofe few indiftinét reprefen- 
tations which are made to our groffer facultics, is a fratulent 
vanity. Glanv. Scep/. ¢. 23. 

How many of thefe flatulent writers have funk in their re- 
putation, after feven or eight editions of their works. Dryden. 

Fratuo'sity. n.f. [ flatuofite, French, from fiatus, Latin. ] 
Windinefs; fulnefs of air. 

The caufe is 72 tuofity; for wind ftirred, moveth to expel ; 
and all purgers have in them a raw fpirit or wind, which is the 
principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach and belly. Bacon. 

Fia’ruous. adj. (from flatus, Latin.] Windy; full of wind. 

Rhubarb in the Romach, in a {mall quantity, doth digeft 
and overcome, being not /flatuous nor loathfome ; and fo fend- 
eth it to the mefentery veins, and, being opening, it helpeth 
down urine. Bacon’s Natuval Hiftery, N°. 44. 

FLATUS. n.f. {Latin.] Wind gathered in any cavities af 
the body, caufed by indigeflion and a grofs internal per{pira- 
tion; which is therefore difcufled by warm aromaticks. Quince. 

Fia’rwise. adj. [flat and wife: fo itthould be written, not 
flatways.} With the flat downwards; not the edge. 

Its pofture in the earth was /latwi/e, and parallel to the fite 
of the ftratum in which it was repolited. S codward on Fejils. 
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To FLAUNT. v.m 
1. To make a fluttering fhow in apparel. 
With ivy canopy’d, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton. 
Thefe courtiers of applaufe deny themfelves things conve- 
nient to flaunt it out, being frequently enough fain to immo- 
late their own defires to their vanity. Boyle. 
Here, attir’d beyond our purfe, we go, 

For ufelefs ornament and flaunting fhow : 

We take on truft, in purple robes to fhine, 

And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden's Fuvenal. 

You fot, you loiter about alehoufes, or flaunt about the 
ftreets in your new-gilt chariot, never minding me nor your 
numerous family. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 

2. To be hung with fomething loofe and flying. This feems 
not to be proper. 
Fortune in men has fome fmall diff’rence made; 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope's Effays. 
Fraunt. n.f. Anything loofe and airy. 
How would he look to fee his work fo noble, 

Wildly bound up, what would he fay ! or how 

Should I in thefe my borrow’d flaunts behold 

The fternnefs of his prefence ! Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

FLAVOUR. 2. / 
1. Power of pleafing the tafte. 

They have a certain flavour, at their firft appearance, from 
feveral accidental circumftances, which they may lofe, if not 
taken early. Add'fon’s Speftator, N°. 488. 

2. Sweetnefs to the fmell ; odour; fragrance. 
Myrtle, orange, and the blufhing rofe, 
With bending heaps, fo nigh their bloom difclofe, 
Each feems to fmell the favour which the other blows. Dry. ) 
Fia’vourous. adj. [from flavour. ] 
1. Delightful to the palate. ; 
Sweet grapes degen’rate there, and fruits declin’d 
From their firft flav'rous tafte, renounce their kind. Dryden. 
2. Fragrant; odorous. 
FLAW. nj. [Paaw, to break; ploh, Saxon, a fragment ; 
flauw, Dutch, broken in mind. ] 
1. Acrack or breach in any thing. 
This heart fhall break into a thoufand flaws, 

Or ere I weep. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Wool, new-fhorn, being laid cafually upon a veffel of ver- 
juice, after fome time had drunk up a great part of the ver- 
juice, though the veflel were whole, without any fiaw, and 
had not the bunghole open. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air from 


getting in at any imperceptible hole or faw. Boyle. 
A flaw is in thy ill-bak’d veffel found ; 
Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found, Dryden's Perf. 


As if great Atlas, from his height, 
Should fink beneath his heavenly weight ; 
And with a mighty faw the flaming wall, as once it thall, 
Should gape immenfe, and, rufhing down, o’erwhelm this 


nether ball, Dryden. 
Whether the nymph fhall break Diana’s law, 
Or fome frail China-jar receive a faw. Pope. 


He that would keep his houfe in repair, muft attend every 
little breach or flaw, and fupply it immediately, elfe time 
alone will bring all to ruin. Swift. 

2. A fault; defect. 

Yet certain though it be, it hath flaws; for that the fcri- 
weners and brokers do value unfound men to ferve their own 
turn. Bacon’s Effays. 

Traditions were a proof alone, 

Could we be certain fuch they were, fo known: 

But fince fome flaws in long defcents may be, 

They make not truth, but probability. 

And laid her dowry out in law, 

To null her jointure with a flaw. Hudibras, Palin ca TE 

Their judgment has found a ffaw in what the generality 
of mankind admires. Addifin's Spectator. 

So many flaws had this vow in its firft conception, Aiterè. 

3. A fudden guft; a violent blaft. [from fo, Latin. } 
Being incens’d, he’s flint ; 
As humourous as Winter, and as fudden 
As flaws congealed in the {pring of day. Shakef. Hen. 1V, 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall; expel the Winter’s flaw. Shak. Ham. 
As a huge fifh, laid 
Near to the cold weed-gathering fhore, is with a north faw 


Dryden. 


Shoots back ; fo, fent againft the ground, [fraid, 

Was foil’d Eurialus. Chapmans Iliads. 
Burfting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 

And fnow, and hail, and ftormy guft, and flaw, 

Boreas, and Cæcias, and Argeftes loud, 

And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. Milton. 


I heard the rack, 
As earth and fky would mingle; but myfelf 
Was diftant ; and thefe flaws, though mortals fear them, 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heav’n, 
Or to the earth's dark bafis underneath, 
Are to the main inconfiderable. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


FLA 


4. A tumult; a tempeftuous uproar. 
And this fell tempeft fhall not ceafe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain’d faw. Shak, Hen. VI. 
_ The fort’s revolted to the emperor, 

The gates are open’d, the portcullis drawn, 

And deluges of armies from the town 

Came pouring in: I heard the mighty flaw ; 

When firft it broke, the crowding enfigns faw 

Which choak’d the paflage. Drydens Aurengzele. 
5- A fudden commotion of mind. 

Oh thefe flaws and ftarts, 

Inipoftors to true fear, would become 

A woman’s ftory at a Winter’s fire. Shakefyeare’s Macleths 
To Fiaw. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To break; to crack; to damage with fiflure, 

But his flaw’d heart, 

Alack, too weak the confli& to fupport, 

“Twixt two extremes of paflion, joy and grief, 

Burft fmilingly. chakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The cup was flawed with fuch a multitude of little cracks, 


that it looks like a white, not like a cryftalline cup. — Bayle. 
The brazen cauldrons with the frofts are fawd, 
The garment ftiff with ice, at hearths is thaw’d. Dryden. 


2. To break ; to violate. Out of ufe. 
France hath faw’d the league, and hath attach’d 

Our merchants goods. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

Fia‘'w ess. adj. [from faw.] Without cracks; without de- 
fects. 

A ftar of the firft magnitude, which the more high, more 
vaft, and more fawlefs, thines only bright enough to make 
itfelf confpicuous, Boyle on Colours. 

Frawn. n.f. [ plena, Saxon; flan, French; vlaeyc, Dutch. ] 
A fort of cuftard; a pie baked in a difh. Dit. 

To Fra‘wrer. v.a. To fcrape or pareafkin. = Ainficarth. 

Fia‘wy. adj. [from faw.] Full of flaws. 

FLAX. x. J. [pleax, Flex, Saxon; w/as, Dutch. ] 

1. The fibrous plant of which the fineft thread is made. 

The leaves, for the moft part, grow alternately on branches: 
the cup of the flower confifls of one leaf, is tubulous, and 
divided into five parts at the top: the flower confifts of five 
leaves, which expand in formof a clove- gilliflower : the ova- 
ry, which rifes from the centre of the flowercup, becomes an 
almoft globular fruit, which is generally pointed, and com- 
pofed of many cells, in which are lodged many plain fmooth 
feeds, which are blunt at one end, and generally fharp at the 
other. The fpecies are fix. The firft fort is that which is 
cultivated for ufe in divers parts of Europe, and is reckoned an 
excellent commodity. It fhould be cultivated. Miller. 

2. The fibres of flax cleanfed and combed for the fpinner. 

I'll fetch fome fax, and whites of eggs, 
T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
Then on the rock a fcanty meafure place 

Of vital fax, and turn’d the wheel apace, 

And turning fung. Driden’s Ovid, b. viii. 

Fra‘xcome. n. f| flax and comb.) -The inftrument with 
which the fibres of flax are cleanfed from the brittle parts. 

FLA’xDRESSER. n. f. [fax and dre/s.] He that prepares flax 
for the fpinner. 

FLA’xEN. adj. [from flax.) 

1. Made of fax. 

The matron, at her nightly tafk, 

With penfive labour draws the fiaxen thread. Thomf. Winter. 

The beft materials for making ligatures are the faxen thread 
that fhoemakers ufe. - Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Fair, long and flowing, as if made of flax. 

I bought a fine flaxen long wig, that coft me thirty guineas. 

Addifon’s Guardian, N°, Q7- 

Fia’xweep. n.f. A plant. 

To FLAY. v.a. [ad flaa, Iflandick; fae, Danith; vlaen, Dut.] 

1. To ftrip of the fkin. 

I muft have fuffered famine, been eaten with wild beafts, or 
have fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and been frayed 
alive. Raleigh's Apology. 

While the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part of 
the minifterial office to fay the facrifices. Stuth. 

Then give command the facrifice to hafte ; 

Let the fay’d vi&tims in the plains be caft ; 

And facred vows, and myftick fong, apply’d 

To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Popes Odyfey, L. x. 

2. To take off the fkin or furface of any thing, 

They fay their fkin from off them, break thcir bones, and 
chop them in pieces. Vac. iii. 3. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
fcraws, which is flaying off the grecn furface of the ground, 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Swift. 

Yua‘ver. n. f. [from flay.) He that {trips off the fkin of any 
thing. 

FLEA, 2. [plea, Saxon; voye, Dutch; fleach, Scottifh.} A 
{mall red infect remarkable for its agility in leaping, which 
fucks the blood of larger animals. 

While wormwood hath feed, get a handful or twain, 

To fave againft March to make zea to refrain: 
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Where chamber is fweeped, and wormwood is ftrown, 

No fica for his life dare abide to be known. Tuff. Hufband. 

Fleas breed principally of {traw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

A valiant fea, that dares eat his breakfaft on the lip of a 
lion. Shatefpeare’s Henry V. 

To FLea. v.a. [from the noun.) To clean from fleas. 
FLE'ABaneE. n.f. [flea and bane.] A plant. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moft part, are glu- 
tinous, and have a {trong fcent: the cup of the flower is for 
the moft part fcaly, and of a cylindrical form: the flower is 
compofed of many florets, which are fucceeded by feeds with 
a downy fubftance adhering to them. Aliller. 

'ARITE. 3 

IIN bn. f [fea and Lite. } 
1. Red marks caufed by fleas. 

The attendance of a cancer is commonly a breaking out all 

over the body, likea freabiting. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. A {mall hurt or pain like that caufed by the fting of a flea. 

A gout, a cholick, a cutting off an arm or leg, or fearing 
the flefh, are but ffeabites to the pains of the foul. Harvey. 

The fame expence that breaks one man’s back, is not a fica- 
biting to another. L’Eftrange, Fable 229. 

FLE‘ABITTEN. adj. [ flea and Lite.] 

1. Stung by fleas. 

z. Mean; wortblefs. l 
Fleabitten fynod, an aflembly brew’d 

Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 

Chaos of prelbytry, where laymen guide, 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 

Fie’ak. v.a. [from ficus, Latin. 
lock, thread, or twit. 

The bufineffes of men depend upon thefe little long fleass 

_ or threads of hemp and flax. More's Antidote again/? Athei/in. 
FLeAm. n. f. [corrupted from PAzBorouov, the inftrument ufed 
in phlebotomy.] An inftrument ufed to bleed cattle, which 
is placed on the vein, and then driven by a blow. 
FLE'AWORT. 2. f. [fra and wort.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with plantain and buckfhorn-plantain in 
every re{pect, excepting that this rifes up with leafy ftalks, 
and divides into many branches ; whereas both the others pro- 
duce their flowers upon naked pedicles. Miller. 

To FLECK. v. a. [ fleck, German, a fpot, Skinner: perhaps it 
is derived from fleas, or fleke, an old word for a grate, hurdle, 
or any thing made of parts laid tranfverfe, from the Iflandick 
flake.) To fpot; to ftreak; to ftripe; to dapple; to varie- 

ate. 
$ Let it not fee the dawning feck the fkies, 
Nor the grey morning from the ocean rife. 
Fleck’d in her face, and with diforder’d hair, 
Her garments ruffled, and her bofom bare. Drydens Juven. 
Both ficck’d with white, the true Arcadian ftrain. Dryden. 

To FLE'CKER. v.a. [from fleck.] To fpot; to mark with 
ftrokes or touches of different colours; to mark with red 
whelkes. 

The grey-ey’d morn {miles on the frowning night, 

Check’ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light ; 

And darknefs flecker’d, like a drunkard, reels 

From forth day’s path, and Titan’s burning wheels. Shake/p. 

Friep. The preterite and participle not properly of ffy, to ufe 
the wings, but of fee, to run away. . 

The truth is fled far away, and leafing is hard at hand. 

2 Efdr. xiv. 18. 


Cleaveland. 
See FLAKE.) A {mall 


Sandys. 


In vain for life he to the altar fled ; 
Ambition and revenge have certain fpeed. Prior. 
FLEDGE. adj. [ flederen, to fly, Dutch.] Full-feathered; able 
to fly ; qualified to leave the neft. 
We did find 
The fhells of fredge fouls left behind. 
His locks behind, 
Iluftrious on his fhoulders, fledge with wings, 
Lay waving round. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
To FLEepGE. v.a. [from the adjeétive.] To furnifh with 
wings ; to fupply with feathers. 
The birds were not as yet fledzed enough to fhift for them- 
felves. L’Eftrange, Fable 72. 
The fpeedy growth of birds that are hatched in nefts, and 
fed by the old ones ’till they be fledged, and come almoft to 
full bignefs in about a fortnight, feems to me an argument of 
providence. Ray cn the Creation. 
The fandals of celeftial mould, 
Fledg’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet. Popes Ody/fey, b. i. 
To Free. v.n. pret. fed. [This word is now almoft univer- 
fally written fy, though properly to fy, fleogan, is to move 
. with wings, and fiee, plean, to run away. They are now con- 
founded.] To run from danger ; to have recourfe to fhelter. 
Behold, this city is near to flee unto. Gen. xix. 20. 
Were men fo dull they could not fee 
That Lyce painted; fhould they fee 
5 


Herbert. 
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Like fimple birds into a net, 
So grofly woven and ill fet? Wa'ier. 
There are none of us fall into thofe circumftances of dan- 
ger, want, or pain, that we can have hopes of relief but 
from God alone; none in all the world to flee toy but him. 
Rye Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 
FLEECE. n. /. [rlyy, pler, Saxon; vleefe, Dutch ] As much 
woul as is {horn trom one fhecp. 
Giving account of the annual increafe 
Both of their lambs and of their woolly feece. Hubb. Tale. 
. So many days my ewes have been with young, 
So many months ere I fhall fheer the fleece. Shak. Hen. VI. 
1 am fhepherd to another man, 
And do not fheer the fleeces that I graze. Shak. As you like it. 
Her funny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shake/peare. 
Sailors have ufed every night to hang feeces of wool on the 
fides of their fhips, towards the water ; and they have crufhed 
freth water out of them in the morning. * Bacon’s Nat. Hi/tory. 
- The fheep will prove much to the advantage of the woollen 
manufacture, by the finenefs of the fleeces. Gulliver’s Travels. 
To FLEECR. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To clip the fleece off a fheep. 
U aie to pull; to plunder, as a fheep is robbed of his 
wool. 
_ Courts, of juftice have a {mall penfion, fo that they are 
tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the people. Add'fon. 
FLE'ECED. adj. [from flecce } Having fleeces of wool. 
As when two rams, ftirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fiecced flock, 
Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that with the terror of the fhock 
Aftonied both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Fie’ecy. adj. [from fleece.] Woolly; covered with wool. 
Not all the fee:y wealth 
That doth enrich thefe downs, is worth a thought 
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To that my errand. Milton. 
From eaftern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy ftar, that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic feas. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Let her glad valleys finile with wavy corn ; 
Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 


‘The good fhepherd tends his feecy care, 
Seeks frefheft pafture, and the pureft air; 
Explores the loft, the wand’ring fheep directs. Popes Mef: 
To FLEER. v.7. [rleandian, to trifle, Saxon; ficardan, Scot- 
th. Skinner thinks it formed from leer. | 
1. To mock; to gibe; to jeft with infolence and contempt. 
You fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Shakefpeare’s Fulius Cafar. 
Dares the flave 
Come hither, cover’d with an antick face, 
To fleer and {corn at our folemnity ! Shak. Rom. and Juliet, 
Do I, like the female tribe, 
Think it well to feer and gibe ? 
2. To leer; to grin with an air of civility. 
How popular and courteous ; how they grin and feer upon 


every man they meet ! Burton on Melanchily. 
Freer. z. f. [from the verb.] 


1. Mockery expreffed either in words or looks. 
Encave yourfelf, 
And mark the ffeers, the gibes, and notable fcorms, 
That dwell in ev’ry region of his face. Shakefp. Othello. 
2. A deceitful grin of civility. 
If aman will but obferve fuch perfons exactly, he fhall ge- 
nerally fpy fuch falfe lines, and fuch a fly treacherous feer upon 
their face, that he fhall be fure to have a caft of their eye to 
warn him, before they give him a caf: of their nature to betray 
him. South's Sermons. 
FLE'ERER. nf. [from feer.] A inocker; a fawner. Dia. 
FLEET. Freor. FLoT. Are ali derived from the Saxon pleor, 
_ which fignifies a bay or gulph. Gibfon’s Camden. 
Freer. n. J. (Flora, Saxon.] A company of fhips ; a navy. 
Our pray’rs are heard; our mafter’s fret thall go 
___ As far as winds can bear, or waters flow. 
FLEET. 4.f. [yleoz, Saxon, 


Suift. 


Prior. 

| an eftuary, or arm of the fea.] A 

creek; an inlet of water. A provincial word, from which 
the Fleet-prifon and Fleet-ftreet are named. 

1 hey have a very good way in Effex of draining of lands 
that have land-floods or fleets running through them, which 
make a kiad of a {mall creek. 

FLEET. adj. [ fiotur, Mlandick.] Swift of pace; quick; nim- 
ble; ative, 
Upon that fhore he {pied Atin ftand ; 

There by his mafter left, when late he far’d 

In Phzedria’s fleet bark. 

I take him for the better dog: 
Thou art a fool: if Echo were as feet, 
I would efteem him worth a dozen fuch. Shake/peare. 
He had in his ftables one of the ficete?’ horfes in England. Clar 

His fear was greater than his hafte ; For 


Fairy Queen, 


Mortimer’s Hufbandry. * 
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For fear, though feter than the wind, 
Believes ’tis always left behind. Hudibras, p. iii, cant. 3. 
So fierce they drove, their courfers were fo fleet, 


That the turf trembled underneath their feet. Dryden. 
He told us, that the welkin would be clear 

When fwallows feet foar high and fport in air. Gay. 
Ten thoufand thoufand feet ideas 

Croud faft into the mind. Thomfon’s Autumn. 


2. [In the hufbandry of fome provinces.} Light; fuperficially 
fruitful. 


Marl cope-ground is a cold, ftiff, wet clay, unlefs where it 


is very fleet for pafture. Mortimer. 
3. Skimming the furface. 
Thofe lands muft be plowed fleet. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 


To FLEET. v n. [plocan, Saxon. } 
1. To fly fwiftly ; to vanifh. 
How all the other paffions feet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair! Shakefp. 
A wolf, who, hang’d for human flaughter, 
Ev’n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet.  Shakefpeare. 
2. Tobe in a tranfient ftate; the fame with fiit. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion, muft add 
fomething elfe to this fleeting and unremarkable. fuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby on Bodies. 

O fleeting joys 
Of Paradife, dear-bought with lafting woes! Milt. P. Lof 
While I liften to thy voice, 
Chloris! I feel my life decay : 
That powerful noife 


Calls my fleeting foul away. Wailer. 
As empty clouds by rifing winds are toft, 
Their fleeting forms fcarce fooner.found than loft. Prier. 


To FLEET. v.a. 
t. To fkim the water. 
Who {welling fails in Cafpian fea doth crofs, 
And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth freet, 
Doth not, I ween, fo many evils meet. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
2. To live merrily, or pafs time away lightly. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and feet 
the time carelefly as they did in the golden age. — Shake/peare. 
3. [In the country.] To {kim milk; to take off the cream: 
whence the word freeting difh. 
FLEE’TINGDISH. n.f. [from fleet and dih.) A fkimming 
bowl. 
FLE'ETLY. adv. [from fleet] Swiftly; nimbly; with {wife 
pace. 
Free’tness. n. f. [from fieet.] Swiftnefs of courfe; nimble- 
nefs; celerity ; velocity ; fpeed; quicknefs. 
FLESH, z7. /. [ploec, plæyc, Saxon ; viee/ch, Dutch ;_feol, Erfe.] 
1, The body diftinguifhed from the foul. 
As if this feb, which walls about our life, 
Were brafs impregnable. Shake/peare’s Richard Il. 
A difeafe that’s in my fle/h, 
Which I muft needs call mine. ` Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
_ And thou, my foul, which turn’ft with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 
Know, that thou can’ft know nothing perfectly, 
While thou art clouded with this fe/h of mine. Davies. 
2. The mufcles diftinguifhed from the fkin, bones, tendons. 
A fpirit hath’not fe/b and bones. New Teftament, 
3. Animal food diftinguifhed from vegetable. 
Fiefh fhould be forborne as long as he is in coats, or at leaft 
*till he is two or three years old. Locke. 
Filefh, without being qualified with acids, is too alkalefcent 
a diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Acidity in the infant may be cured by a fie diet in the 
nurfe. ! Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. ane body of beafts or birds ufed in food, diftin@ from 
es. 
There is another indi&ment upon thee, for fuffering fle/ 
to be eaten in thy houfe, contrary to the law. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Wet mortify ourfelves with the diet of fifh; and think we 
fare coarfely, if we abftain from the fle of other animals. 


Browns Vulgar Errcurs, 
5. Animal nature. 


The end of all fie is come before me. 

6. Carnality ; corporal appetites. 
Name not religion; for thou lov’ft the fieh. Shakef. 
Fafting ferves to mortify the fieh, and fubdue the lufts 
thereof. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
7. A carnal ftate ; worldly difpofition. 
They that are in the jie cannot pleafe God. Rom. viii. 8. 
The fich lufteth againft the fpirit, and the fpirit againft the 
feh. Gal. v. 16. 

8. Near relation. 

Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our feh. Gen. 
When thou feeft the naked, cover him; and hide not thy- 
felf from thine own lef. Va. Wiii. 7. 
9. The outward or literal fenfe. The Orientals termed the 
immediate or literal fignification of any precept or type the 


fieh, and the remote or typical meaning. the /pirit. This is 
frequent in St Paul, 


Ye judge after the /7-/p. 


Gen. vi. 13. 


John viii. 15. 


FEE 


To FLESH. v.a. 

1. To initiate: from the fportfman’s practife of fecding hit 
hawks and dogs with the firft game that they take, or train- 
ing them to purfuit by giving them the fe/h of animals. 


Good man boy, if you pleafe; come, I'll fep ye. Shakefo. 


Every puny fword{man will think him a goud tame quarry 

to enter and fie) himfelf upon. Government of the Tongue. 

2. To harden; to eftablifh in any practice, as dogs by often 
feeding on any thing. 

Thefe princes finding them fo fehed in cruelty, as not to be 

reclaimed, fecretly undertook the matter alone. Sidvey, b. its 

The women ran all away, faving only one, who was fo 

fiefeed’ in malice, that neither during nor after the fight fhe 
gave any truce to her crucity. Side, b. ii. 
3. To glut; to fatiate. 
Harry from curb'd licence plucks 

The muzzle of reftraint; and the wild dog 

Shall fe/h his tooth on every innocent. Shakefp. Fenry IV. 

He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and this night he 

frefbes his will in the [poil of her honour. Shake/peare. 
The kindred of him hath been fe/h'd upon us; 
And he is bred ont of that bloody ftrain, 
That hunted us in our familiar paths. 
Full bravely haft thou fe/ht 

Thy maiden fword. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
FLE'SHBROATH. n.f. [fieh and broath.] ` Broath made by 

decocting flefh. 

Her leg being emaciated, I advifed bathing it with fu/b- 

breath, wherein had been decoéted emollient herbs. ijeman. 
Fie’sucotour. n. f. [feh and colour.] ‘The colour of feth. 
A complication cf ideas together makes up the fingle com- 
plex idea, which he calls man, whereof white or frefbcolour in 
England is one. Locke. 
A loofe earth of a pale /fe/bcolour, that is, white with a 
bluth of red, is found in fmall fiflures of a brown foft {tone in 
the Skrees, a mountain in Cumberland. /Voodward cn Foffls. 
Fre’sHFy. n. f. [feb and fly.] A fly that feeds upon feth, 

and depofites her eggs in it. 

I would no more endure 

This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 

The flefhfly blow my mouth. Shake/peare’s Tem} eft. 

It is a wonderful thing in fle/h/lies, that a fly-maggot, in five 

days {pace after it is hatched, arrives at its full growth and 
perfect magnitude. Ray on the Creation. 

FLE'SHHOOK. n.f. [fieh and hook.] A hook to draw fleth 
from the caldron. 

All that the fe/bhook brought up the prieft took. 1 Sa. ii. 12. 
Fie’sHLess. adj. [from fieh.) Without feth. 
Fre’sHiiness. n.f. [trom flefhly.] Carnal paffions or ap- 

petites. 
When ftrong paffions or weak fefhline/s 
Would from the right way feek to draw him wide, 
He would, through temperance and ftedfaftnefs, 
Teach him the weak to ftrengthen, and the trong fupprefs. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. fian. 2. 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falfe judgment in doc- 
trine: fin and fie/bline/s bring forth feéts and herefies. A/:ham, 
Fie’sury. adj. [from feb.) 
1. Corporeal. 
Nothing refembles death fo much as fleep; 

Yet then our minds themfelves from flumber keep, 
, __When from their fe/bly bondage they are free. 

2. Carnal; lafcivious. 
From amid’ft them rofe 

Belial, the diffoluteft fpirit that fell, 

The fenfualeft ; and, after Afmodai, 

The fleblie? incubus, Paradife Regained, b. ii. 
3. Animal; not vegetable. 

’Tis then for nought that mother earth provides 

T he ftores of all fhe fhows, and all fhe hides, 

If men with fe/hly morfels muft be fed, 

And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. Dryden. 
4. Human; not celeftial ; not fpiritual. 

Elfe, never could the force of fle/bly arm 
Ne molten metal in his flefh embrue. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
What time th’ eternal Lord in fle/bly thrine 
Enwombed was, from wretched Adam’s line, 
To purge away the guilt of finful crime. 
Much oftentation, vain of flebly arm, 

And of frail arms, much intrument of war 

Before mine eyes thou’ft fet. Marlton’s Par. Regained, b. iii. 
FLE’sHMEAT. x. f. [ flesh and meat.] Animal food; the flefh 

of animals prepared for food. 

The moft convenient diet is that of flefhmeats. Floyer, 

In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of human 

Creatures, fle/hmeat is monftroufly dear. Swift. 
Fie’sHMENT. n.f. [from feh.] Eagernefs gained by a fuc- 
cefsful initiation. 
He got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting who was felf-fubdued ; 

And in the flefhment of this dread exploit, 

Drew on me here again. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

FLe’sHMONGER. 


Shakef. Henry V. 


Denham: 


Fairy Queen. 
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Fie'sumoncer. n.f. [from fe/b.] One who deals in fefh ; a 
imp. 
Was the duke a fefhmonger, a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reperted him ? Shake/peare’s Meafure fir Meafure. 
Fre'supor. n. f. [feh and pot.] A veffel in which fleth is 
cooked ; thence plenty of fleth. 
lf he-tukes away the feZp ts,-he can alfo alter the ap- 
petite. Tayior’s Rule for living holy. 
FLE'SHQUAKE. n. f. [ feh and quake.] A tremor of the body: 
a word formed by Fobn/on in imitation of earthquake. 
They may, blood-fhaken then, 
Feel fuch a fie/iquake to poffefs their powers, 
As they fhall cry like ours : 
In found of peace or wars, 
No harp e’er hit the ftars. Ben. Fobnfon’s New-Inn. 
 Frr’suy. adj. [from fief.) 
1. Plump; full of Acth ; fat; mufculous. 
All Ethiopes are fiey and plump, and have great lips; all 
which betoken moiiture retained, and not drawn out. Bacon. 
We fay it is a fley ftile when there is much periphrafes and 
circuit of words, and when with more than enough it grows 
fat and corpulent. Ben, Fobnfon’s Difcoveries. 
The fole of his foot is flat and broad, being very fie/hy, and 
covered only with a-thick fkin; but very fit to travel in fandy 
places. Ray. 
2. Pulpous; plump: with regard to fruits. 
Thofe fruits that are fo fey, as they cannot make drink 
by expreffion, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 
Fie’rcuer. n.f. [from fleche, an arrow, French.] A manu- 
fa€turer of bows and arrows. 
It is commended by our fetchers for bows, next unto yew. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Skimmed ; deprived of the 


FLET. participle paffive of To feet. 
cream. 

They teach them to drink fet milk, which they juft warm. 

Mortimers Husbandry. 
Frew. The pretcrite of fy. 

The people few upon the fpoil. 

O'er the world of waters Hermes few, 

"Till now the diftant ifland rofe in view. Pope's Odyffey, b. v. 

Frew. n./- The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. Hanm. 
Frewep. adj. [from flew.} Chapped; mouthed. 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, fo fanded, and their heads are hung 

_ With ears that fweep away the morning dew. Shake/peare. 
Frexa’nimovs. adj. [ flexanimus, Latin.] Having power te 

change the difpofition of the mind. Dia. 
Frexig'LiTY. n. f. [ flexibilit’, French, from flexible. ] 

1. The quality of admitting to be bent; pliancy. 

Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility differ alfo in 
flexibility ? And are they not, by their different inflexions, fe- 
parated from one another, fo as after feparation to make the 
colours ? Newton's Opt. 

Corpufcles of the fame fet agree in every thing ; but thofe 
that are of diverfe kinds differ in fpecifick gravity, in hard- 
nefs, and in fexibility, as in bignefs and figure. Woodward. 

_ 2. Eafinefs to be perfuaded; ductility of mind; compliance ; 
facility. 

Advife me to refolve rather to err by too much flexibility 
‘than too much perverfenefs, by meeknefs than by felf-love. 
= Hammana’s Pra&, Catech, 

FLEXIBLE. adj. [ flexibilis, Latin ; flexible, French. ] 
_ 4. Poffible to be bent; not brittle; eafy to be bent; pliant; 
not ftiff. 


T Sa. xiv. 32. 
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When fplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks. Sh. Trcil. and Creff. 
Take a ftock-gillyflower and tie it upon a ftick, and put 
_ them. both into a ftoop glafs full of quickfilver, fo that the 
flower be covered: after four or five days you fhall find the 
flower frefh, aird the ftalk harder and lefs flexible than it was. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 796. 
2. Not rigid; not inexorable ; complying ; obfequious. 
Phocyon was a man of great fevcrity, and no ways fi:xile 
to the will of the penp’e. Bacon. 
3. Du@ile ; manageable. 
Under whofe care foever a child is put to be taught, during 
_ the tender and ficxile years of his life, it fhould be one who 
thinks Latin and language the leaft part of education. Locke. 
_ 4. That may be accommodated to various forms and purpofes. 
z This was a principle more flexible to their purpofe. Ragers. 
 Fir’xipreness. a. f. [from flexible.) 
I. Pofibility to be bent; not brittlenefs; eafinefs to be bent; 
not ftiffnefs ; pliantnefs; pliancy. 
I will rather chufe to wear a crown of thorns, than to ex- 
_ change that of gold for one of lead, whofe embafed flexiblene/s 
__ fhall be forced to bend. King Charles. 
Keep thofe fender aerial bodies feparated and ftretched out, 
f which otherwife, by reafon of their frextblene/s and weight, 
T would flag or curl. Boyles Spring of the Air. 
2. Facility; obfequioufnefs; compliance. 
3- Ductility ; manageablenefs: 
The flexiblene/s of the former part of a man’s age, not yet 
© grown up to be hcadftrong, makes it more governable. Locke. 
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FLE'XILE. adj. [fexilis, Latin.] Pliant; cafiiy bent; obfe- 
quious to any power or impulfe. 

i Every flexiie wave 

Obeys the blaft, th’ aerial tumult fwells. 

Fre’xion. n.f. [ flexio, Latin.] 
1. The act of bending. 
2. A double; a bending; part bent; joint. 

Of a finuous pipe that may have fume four flexions, trial 
would be made. Bacon's Naturai /Tiftory, N°, 222. 

3- A turn towards any part or quarter. 

Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or caft of the eye 

afide. Lacon’s Natural Hijtory, Ne, 71. 

FLE' XOR. n.f. (Latin ] The general name of the mufcles 
which aét in contraéting the joints. 

Flatterers, who have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong that they 
are always bowing and cringing, might in fome meafure be 
corrected by being tied down upon a tree by the back, Arbuth. 

Fie‘xvous. adj. [ flexuo/us, Latin.] 
1, Winding; full of turns and meanders ; tortuous. 

In regard of the foul, the numerous and crooked narrow 
cranies, and the reftrained flexuous rivulets of corporeal things, 
are all contemptible, Digby on the Soul. 

2. Bending; not ftrait ;. variable; not fteady. 

The trembling of a candle difcovers a wind, that otherwife 
we do not feel ; and the flexuous burning of flames doth fhew 
the air beginneth to be unquiet. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 

FLEXURE. n. f. [ flexura, Latin.] 
1. The form or direction in which any thing is bent. 

Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms and legs 
to that of quadrupeds: our knees bend forward, whereas the 
fame joint of their hind legs bends backward. Ray. 

2. The act of bending. 
The elephant hath joints, but none for courtefy ; 
His legs are for neceflity, not fleaure. Shak. Troil. and Creffi 
3. The part bent; the joint. 
His mighty ftrength lies in his able loins, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins. 
4. Obfequious or fervile cringe. 
‘Vhink’ft thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to fexure and low bends? Shak. Hen. V. 

To Fri'cxer. v. a. [ fligheren, Dutch; pliccepian, Saxon. ] 
To flutter ; to play the wings; to have a fluttering motion. 
Under th’ allowance of your grand afpe&, 
Whofe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire, 
On flickering Phoebus’ front. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
* F was ebbing darknefs, paft the mid’ of night, 

And Phofpher, on the confines of the light, 

Promis’d the fun, ere day began to {pring ; 

The tuneful lark already ftretch’d her wing, 

And flick’ring on her neft, made fhort eflays to fing. Dry: J 

At all her ftretch her little wings fhe fpread, 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead ; 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe ftrove 

To print a kifs, the laft eflay of love. 

Fryer. n. f. [from fy.] 
1. One that runs away ; a fugitive; a runaway. 
Cam’ft thou from where they made the ftand ? 
I did; 
Though you, it feems, came from the fiers. Shak. Cymbel, 
‘The gates are ope, now prove good feconds; 

Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fiers. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Now the fiers from and forfakers of their places, carry the 
parliamentary power along with them. King Charles, 

2. That part of a machine which, by being put into a more 
rapid motion than the other parts, equalizes and regulates the 
motion of the reft; as in a jack. 

The flier, tho’t had leaden feet; 


Thomyan's Summer, 


Sandys. 


Dryden, 


Turn’d fo quick, you fcarce could fee’t. Swift, 
FLIGHT. n. f. [from To fy.] 
1. The act of flying or running from danger. 
And now, too late, he withes for the fight; 
That ftrength he wafted in ignoble fight. Denham. 


He thinks by fight his miftrefs muft be won, 
And claims the prize becaufe he beft did run. Bryd. Ind. En. 
As eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreft’s verdant limits ftray’d ; 
Pan faw and lov’d, and, burning with defire; 


Purfu’d her flight; her fight increas’d his fre. Pope. 
2. Removal to another place. 
The fury fprang above the Stygian flood; _ 
And on her wicker wings, fublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her fiss it. Dryden's En, 


3- The act of ufing wings; volation. 
For he fo fwift and nimble was of flight, 
That from this lower tract he dar’d to fly 
Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryftal fky. Spenfer’s Muiop tms. 
Winds that t¢mpel's brew, 
When through Arabian groves they take their fight, 
Made wanton with rich odours, lofe their ipite.. Dryden. 
oI 4. Removal 
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a. Removal from place to place by means of wings. 
Ere the bat hath fown 
His cloyfter'd fight. Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
The fowls fhall take their fight away together. 2 Eyd. v. 6. 
Fowls, by Winter fore’d, forfake the floods, 

And wing their hafty fight to happier lands. Dryden’s Ain. 

5. A flock of birds flying together. 

Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

They take great pride in the feathers of birds; and this 
they took from their anceftors of the mountains, who were 

invited unto it by the infinite fights of birds that came up to 
the high grounds. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
I can at will, doubt not; 

Command a table in this wildernefs ; 

And call fwift fights of angels miniftrant, 

Array’d in glory, on my cup t’ attend. Miltons Par. Lof. 

6. The birds produced in the fame feafon: as, the harveft fight 
of pigeons. 

y. A volley ; a fhower; as much fhot as is difcharged at once. 

At the firft fight of arrows fent, 

Full threefcore Scots they flew. Chevy Chafe. 

Above an hundred arrows difcharged on my left hand, 
pricked me like fo many needles; and befides they fhot ano- 

ther fight into the air, as we do bombs. —_ Gulliver's Travels. 

8. The fpace paft by flying. 

9. Heat of imagination ; fally of the foul. 

Old Pindar’s fights by him are reacht, 

When on that gale his wings are ftretcht. Denham. 

He fhewed all the ftretch of fancy at once; and if he has 
failed in fome of his flights, it was but becaufe he attempted 
every thing. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad, 

Strange graces ftill, and ftranger fights fhe had; 
Was juft not ugly, and was juft not mad. Pope, Epifile ii. 
Truft me, dear! good humour can prevail, 

When airs and flights, and {creams and {colding fail. Pofe. 

1o. Excurfion on the wing. 

If there were any certain height where the fights of ambi- 
tion end, one might imagine that the intereft of France were 
but to conferve its prefent greatnefs. Temple. 

It is not only the utmoft pitch of impiety, but the highett 
fight of folly, to deride thefe things. Tillotfon, Sermon 2. 

11. The power of flying. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 

The felf-fame way. Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Fircuty. adj. [from fight.] 

1. Fleeting; fwift. 

Time, thou anticipat’{t my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it. 

2. Wild; full of imagination. 

Fri/msy. adj. [Of this word I know not any original, and 
fufpe€t it to have crept into our language from the cant of 

manufacturers. ] 

1. Weak ; feeble; without ftrength of texture. 

2. Mean; fpiritlefs ; without force. 

Proud of a vaft extent of fiimfy lines. Pope, Epi/ile ii. 

ToFiincn. v.n. [corrupted from fling. Skinner.] 

1. To fhrink from any fuffering or undertaking ; to withdraw 
from any pain or danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye fteadily fixed upon im- 
mortality, and look death and danger out of countenance 
with the other; nor did they finch from duty, for fear of 
martyrdom. South's Sermons. 

A child, by a conftant courfe of kindnefs, may be accuf- 
tomed to bear very rough ufage without flinching or com- 
plaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have honoured 
with my friendfhip, fhould finch at laft, and pretend that he 
can difburfe no more money. Arbuthnot’s Hiffory of John Bull, 

2. In Shake/peare it fignifies to fail. 

If I break time, or flinch in property 

Of what I fpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakefpeare. 

Fii/ncHer. n.f. [from the verb.] He who fhrinks or fails in 
any matter. 

To FLING. preter. flung; part. flung or flong. v.a. [ from 
figo, Latin, Skinner: according to others from fying; fo to 
fling is to fet flying. ] 

1, To caft from the hand; to throw. 

. The matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their {carfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. Shakefpcare’s Coriolanus. 
’Tis fate that fings the dice; and as fhe flings, 

Of kings makes peafants, and of peafants kings. Dryden. 

2. To dart; tocaft with violence. 

How much unlike that Hector who return’d 

Clad in Achilles’ fpoils; when he, among 

A thoufand fhips, like Jove, his lightning fung. Denham. 

3. To fcatter. 

Ev’ry beam new tranfient colours fiings, 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. Poe, 

4. To drive by violence. 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
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A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters out of 
their places with fuch a violence as to fing them among the © 
higheft clouds. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

g. To move forcibly. a 
The knight feeing his habitation reduced to fo fmall com- 
pafs, ordered all the apartments to be flung open. Addif, Spee. 
6. To eje&; to difmifs. ` 
Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition ; 
By that fin fell the angels. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIIL 
7. To caft reproach: 
I know thy gen’rous temper : 
Fling but the appearance of difhonour on it, 
It ftrait takes fire. Addifon’s Cats 
8. To force into another condition, properly into a worfe. 
Squalid fortune, into bafenefs fong, 
Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenfer. 
g. To Fuinc down. To demolith; to ruin. 

Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that they over- 
turn and fling down fome of thofe which were before ftand- 
ing. Wocdward’s Natural Hiflory. 

10. Jo FLING off. To baffle in the chace; to defeat of a prey. 
Thefe men are too well acquainted with the chace to be 
frung off by any falfe fteps or doubles. Addifen's Spectator. 
To FLine. v. n. 
1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent and irregular 
motions. 
The angry beaft 

Began to kick, and fing, and wince, 

As if h’had been befide his fenfe. Hudibras, p.i. cant. 2. 

Their confciences are galled by it, and this makes them 
wince and fling as if they had fome mettle. Ti/lot/on’s Sermons, 

2. To FLING out. To grow unruly or outrageous: from the 
act of any angry horfe that throws out his legs. 
Duncan’s horfes, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, flung out, 

Contending ’gainft obedience. Shakepeare’s Macbeth. 
Fine. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A throw; a caft. 
2. A gibe; a fneer; a contemptuous remark, 

No little fcribbler is of wit fo bare, 


But has his fing at the poor wedded pair. Addifon. 
I, who love to have a fling 

Both at fenate-houfe and king, 

Thought no method more commodious 

Than to fhow their vices odious. Swift. 


FLINGER. n. J: [from the verb. ] 

1. He who throws. 

2. He who jeers. 

FLINT. n.f. [ plnr, Saxon. ] 

1. A femi-pellucid ftone, compofed of cryftal debafed, of a 
blackifh grey, of one fimilar and equal fubftance, free from 
veins, and naturally invefted with a whitifh cruft. It is fome- 
times fmooth and equal, more frequently rough: its fize is 
various. It is well known to ftrike fire with fteel. It is ufe- 
ful in glaffmaking. Hill on Foffils. 

Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred ; 
A flint will break upon a featherbed. Cleaveland. 
There is the fame force and the fame refrefhing virtue in 
fire kindled by a fpark from a flint, as if it were kindled by a 
beam from the fun. South's Sermons. 
Take this, and lay your fiint edg’d weapon by. Dryden, 
Tl! fetch quick fuel from the neighb’ring wood, 


And ftrike the fparkling flint, and drefs the food. — Prior. 
2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 
Your tears, a heart of flint 
Might tender make. Spenfer. 


Throw my heart 
Againft the fint and hardnefs of my fault. Sh. Ant. and Cleop. 
Firnty. adj. [from fint.] 
1. Made of flint; ftrong. : 
Tyrant cuftom 
Hath made the finty and fteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shakefp. Othello. 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden. 
2. Full of ftones. 
‘The gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and laying them 
on heaps, is no good hufbandry. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
3. Hard of heart ; cruel; favage; inexorable. 
I did him a defired office, 
Dear almoft as his life; which gratitude, 
Through finty Tartar’s bofom, would peep forth, 
And anfwer thanks. Shake/peare’s Al's well that ends well. 
Fripp. n. fJ. [A cant word.] A liquor much ufed in fhips, made 
by mixing beer with fpirits and fugar. 
The tarpawlin and fwabber is lolling at Madagafcar, with 
fome drunken funburnt whore, over a can of fiip. Dennis. 
Fiippa‘ntT. adj. [A word of no great authority, probably de- 


rived from /izp-flap.} 


1 Nimble; 


al] 
1, Nimble; moveable. It is ufed only of the act of {peech. 


An excellent anatomift promifed to diffec&t a woman’s tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain juices, 


which render it fo wonderfully voluble or flippant. Addifan. 
2. Pert; talkative. 
Away with fizppant epilogues. Thomfon. 


Fri/ppantLy. adv. [from the adjeftive.] In a flowing prating 
way. 
To FLIRT. v.a. [Scinner thinks it formed from the found. ] 
1. To throw any thing with a quick clattick motion. 
Dick the fcavenger 


Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. Swift. 
2, To move with quicknefs. 
lermit fome happier man 
To kifs your hand, or firt your fan. Dorfet. 


To FLIRT. v.n. 
1. To jeer; to gibe at one. 
2. To run about perpetually ; to be unfteady and fluttering. 
FLIRT. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A quick elaftick motion. 
In unfurling the fan are feveral little flirts and vibrations, 
as alfo gradual and deliberate openings.  Addi/on’s Spectator. 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights 
While the fpread fan o’erfhades your clofing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the vifion fics. 
2. A fudden trick. 
Have licence to play, 
At the hedge a firt, 
For a fheet or a fhirt. Ben. Fobnfon's Gypfes. 
3. A pert young huffey. 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his firt gills; I am none of 
his fkains mates. Shake/p. Romeo and Fultet. 
Several young flirts about town had a defign to caft us out 
of the fafhionable world. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 109. 
FuirtTa‘Tion. n.f. [fiom flirt.) A quick fprightly mo- 
tion. A cant word among women. 
A muflin flounce, made very full, would give a very agree- 
able fiirtation air. Pope. 
To Frit. v.n. [from To fleet; or from fitter, Danith, to re- 
move. ] 
1. To fly away. 
Likeft it feemeth, in my fimp'e wit, 
Unto the fair funfhine in Summer’s day, 
That when a dreadful ftorm away is fit, 
Through the broad world doth fpread his goodly ray. Spen/. 
His grudging ghoft did ftrive 
With the frail flefh ; at laft it fitted is, 
Whither the fouls do die of men that live amifs. Fairy Qu. 
2. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it is ftill ufed for re- 
moving from one place to another at quarter-day, or the ufual 
term. 
So hardly he the fitted life does win, 
Unto her native prifon to return. Fairy Queen, cant.7. 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of men, de- 
parting this life, did fit out one body into fome other. Hooker. 
- 3. Toflutter; to rove on the wing. 
He made a glancing fhot, and mifs’d the dove; 
Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 


P. ope. 


Which faften’d, by the foot, the fitting bird. Dryd. Æn. 
Fear the juft gods, and think of Scylla’s fate ! 
Chanp’d to a bird, and fent to fit in air. Pope. 


4 To be flux or unftable. 
Himfelf up high he lifted from the ground, 
And with ftrong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her flitting parts, and element unfound. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
He ftopt at once the paflage of his wind, 
And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. 
Frit. adj. [from feet.) Swift; nimble; quick. 
And in his hand two darts exceeding fit, 
And deadly fharp, he held ; whofe heads were dight, 
In peifon and in blood, of malice and defpight. Fairy Qu. 
Fuitcu. n.f. [plicce, Saxon; fycke, Danifh ; feche, floche, 
French. Skinner.) The fide of a hog falted and cured. 
But heretofore ‘twas thought a (umptuous fealt, 
On birthdays, feftivals, or days of ftate, 
A falt dry fitch of bacon to prepare 5 P 
If they had frefh meat, *twas delicious fare. Dryden’s Juv. 
While he from out the chimney took 
A fitch of bacon off the hook, 
Cut out large flices to be fry'd. Swift. 
He fometimes accompanies the prefent with a fitch of 
bacon. Addifon. 
Furtrermouse. n.f. The bat. 
Fur’rtinc. n.f. [plr Saxon, 
fault. . 
Thou telleft my fittings, put my tears into thy bottle. 
Pjalm lvi. 
Fix. n. f. [corrupted from fax. ] Down; fur; foft hair. 
With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey 5 
His warm breath blows her flix up as fhe lies : 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 


Dryden's Hn. 


fcandal.] An offence; a 
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And looks back to him with befeeching eyes. 
Fii‘xwoop. n. f. See HEDGE-MUSTARD. 
To FLOAT. v. n. [ flotter, French. ] 
1. lo fwim on the furface of the water. 
Whensthe fea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd matterfhip in fioating. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
The ark no more now floats, but feems on ground, 
Faft on the top of fome high mountain fix'd. Mit. P. L. 
That men, being drowned and funk, do flat the ninth 
day, when their gall breaketh, are popular affirmations. Brown. 
Three blu{?ring nights, born by the fouthern blatt, 
I floated; and difcover’d land at laft. Dryden's Ain. b. vie 
His rofy wreath was dropt not long before, 
Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. Dryden. 
On frothy billows thoufands ficat the {tream, 
In cumb’rous mail, with love of farther fhore. Phillips. 
Carp are very apt to float away with frefh water. Mortincr. 
2. To move without labour in a fluid. 
What divine monfters, O ye gods, were thefe 
That feat in air, and fy upon the feas! Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and at upon the wind. Pope. 
3. To pafs with a light irregular courfe. 
Fioating vifions make not deep impreffions enough to leave 


D'yden. 


in the mind clear, diftinćt, lafting ideas. Locke. 
To FLoaT. v.a. To cover with water. 
Proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands, 
And leaves a rich manure of golden fands. Dryden's Zim, 


Venice looks, at a diftance, like a great town half floated 
by a deluge. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Now fmoaks with fhow’rs the mifty mountain-ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguifh’d round. Pope’s Statius. 
The vaft parterres a thoufand hands fhall make: 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. 
FLOAT. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The aét of flowing ; the Aux; the contrary tothe ebb. A 
fenfe now out of ufe. 

Our truft in the Almighty is, that with us contentions are 
now at their higheft float. Hooker, Preface. 

O£ this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation, par- 
ticularly from Eaft to Weft; of which kind we conceive the 
main float and refloat of the fea is, which is by confent of the 
univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

2. Any body fo contrived or formed as to fwim upon the water. 
They took it for a fhip, and, as it came nearer, for a boat; 
but it proved a fisat of weeds and rufhes. L’E/frange’s Fables. 
A paflage for the weary people make ; 
With ofier floats the ftanding water ftrow, 
Of mafly ftones make bridges, if it how. Dryden's Virgil. 
Re or cork or quill by which the angler difcovers the bite of 
a fith. 

You will find this to be a very choice bait, fomet'mes caft- 

ing alittle of it into the place where your float {wims. Walt.n. 
4. A cant word for a level. 

Banks are meafured by the float or floor, which is eighteen 

foot fquare, and one deep. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
FLo’aty. adj. Buoyant and fwimming a-top. 

The hindrance io ftay well is the extreme length of a fhip, 
efpecially if fhe be floaty, and want fharpnefs of way for- 
wards. Raleigh’s Effays. 

FLOCK. n.f. [plocc, Saxon.] 
1. A company ; ufually a company of birds or beafts. 
She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 

How will fhe love when the rich golden fhaft 

Hath kill’d the flock of all affections elfe 

That live in her. Shakefp. Twelfth Night: 

2. A company of fheep, diftinguifhed from herds, which are of 
oxen. 
The cattle in the fields, and meadows green, 

Thofe rare and folitary; thefe in flocks 

Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 

France has a fheep by her, not only as a facrifice, but to” 
fhew that the riches of the country confifted chiefly in flocks 
and pafturage. Addtfon en ancient Medals. 

3. A body of men. 
The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to Nicanor by 
Jocks. 2 Mac. xiv. 14. 
4. [From fsccus.] A lock of wool. 
A houfe well furnifh’d fhall be thine to keep; 
And; for a flock bed, I can fheer my fheep. Dr:den. 
To Fock. v.n. [from the noun.) “Fo gather in crowds or 
large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen frock to him every day, and fleet 
the time carelefly. Shakef. As you like it. 

Upon the return of the ambaffadors, the poor of all forts 

ficcked together to the great mafter’s houfe.  Knolles’s Hi/tory. 

Others ran flocking out of their houfes to the general fup- 
plication. _ 2 Mac. iii. 18 

Stilpo, when the people flocked about him, and that one 
faid, The people come wondering about you, as if it were 10 
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Pope. 
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fee fome ftrange beaft ; no, faith he, it is to fce a mart which 
Diogenes fought with his lanthorn at noon day. Bacon. 

Seeing the fpirits fwelling the nerves caufe the arm’s mo- 
tion, upon its refiflance they flock from other parts of the 
body to overcome it. Digby on Bodies. 

The wits of the town came thither ; 
? Twas ftrange to fee how they flock’d together; 
Each ftrongly confident of his own way, 


Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suckiing. 
Friends daily flock. Dryden's Æn. 

The Trojan youth about the captive fock, 
To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham. 


People do not flock to courts fo much for their majefties 
fervice, as for making their fortunes. L Efirange. 
To FLoc. v. a. [from flagrum, Latin.) To lath; to whip; 
to chattife. 
The fchoolmafter’s joy is to flog. Swift. 
Fiona. particip. paffive, from To fling, ufed by Spenfer. See 
Func. > 
FLOOD. 2. f. [ lod, Saxon; fot, French.] 
1. A body of water; the fea; a river. 
What need the bridge much broader than the food ? Shak. 

His dominion fhall be alfo from the one fea to the other, and 

from the food unto the world’s end. Pfalm lxxii. 8. 
Or thence from Niger food to Atlas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus, 
Morocco, and Algiers, and Tremifen. Miltows Par. Loft. 
All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 

Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover'd fea, 

Sea without fhore. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleafing foods. Dryden's Virg. 
2. A deluge; an inundation. 
When went there by an age fince the great flood, 
But jt was fam’d with more than with one man? Shake/p. 
You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shas. 
By fudden floods, and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is difpers’d and fcatter’d. Shak. R. III. 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; the {welling of a river by 
rain or inland flood. 
We feek to know the moving of each fphere, 
And the ftrange caufe o’ th’ ebbs and floods of Nile. Davies, 
4. Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good fortune of mifcarrying, or being 
delivered, efcape by means of their floods revelling the hu- 
mours from their lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Froon. v.a. [from the noun.] To deluge; to cover with 
waters. 

Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, ,roll them with a 
large barley-roller. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Fro/oncare. n. f. [ flood and gate.] Gate or fhutter by which 
the watercourfe is clofed or opened at pleafure. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened 
fome great flodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide the violent iflue, fhe funk to the ground. Sidney. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not; but inly bate 

Deep in his flefh, and opened wide a red floodgate. Fai. Qu: 

His youth, and want of experience in maritime fervice, 
had fomewhat been fhrewdly touched, even before the fluices 
and froodgates of popular liberty were yet fet open. Watton. 

The rain defcended for forty days, the cataraéts or flzod- 
gates of heaven being opened.  Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Frook. n.f. [ pflug, a plow, German.] The broad part of the 
anchor which takes hold of the ground. 

FLOOR. 2./. [ lop, plore, Saxon. ] 

1. The pavement: a pavement is always of ftone, the floor 
of wood or ftone; the part on which one treads. 

His ftepmother, making all her geftures counterfeit afflic- 
tion, lay almoft groveling upon the foor of her chamber. Sidn. 

He rent that iron door 
With furious force, and indignation fell; 
Where entered in, his foot could find no foor, 
But all a deep defcent as dark as hell. Fairy Queen, b. i, 
Look how the for of heav’n 

Is thick inlay’d with patens of bright gold: 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims, Shakefpeare. 

The ground lay ftrewed with pikés fo thick as a floor is 
ufually ftrewed with rufhes. Hayward. 

He winnoweth barley to-night in the threfhing floor. Ruth, 

2. A ftory; a flight of rooms. 
i He that building ftays at one 
Floor, or the fecond, hath erected none. Yohnfin’s Catiline, 
To FLoor. v.a. [from the noun.] To cover the bottom with 
a floor. 
Hewn flone and timber to floor the houfes. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 
Fro'oRING. n. f. [from for.] Bottom; floor. 
The fooring is a kind of red plaifter made of brick, ground 
___to powder, and afterwards workcd into mortar. Addifon. 
To Fror. v.a. [from fap.] To clap the wings with noife ; 
to play with any noify motion of a broad body. 
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A blackbird was fiighted almoft to death with a huge fcto- 
ing kite that fhe faw over her head. L i. range. 
FLo'rAL. adj. [ floraiis, Latin. ] Relating to Flora, or to 
flowcrs. 
Let one great day 
To celebrated fports and foral play 
Be fet afide. j Pri»r. 
FLo'RENCe. n.f. [from the city Florence.] A kind of 
cloath. Dit. 
Fro’REN. n. f. [fo named, fays Camden, becaufe made by Flo- 
rentines.) A gold coin of Edward III. in value fix fhillings. 
FLORET. n. f. [ fleurette, French] A {mall imperfect fiower. 
FLORID. adj. [ fl:ridus, Latin.] 
t. Produétive of flowers; covered with flowers. 
z. Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers; and 
when it is moft florid and gay, three fits of an ague can change 
it into yellownefs and leannefs. Tay or’s Ruse of living holy. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be frorid, 
when let out of the veflel, the red part congealing ftrongly 
and foon. Ai buthnot on Aliments. 

3. Embellifhed; fplendid; brilliant with decorations. 

The florid, elevated, and figurative way is for the paffions ; 
for fove and hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in the foul, 
by fhewing their objeéts out of their true proportion. Dryden. 

How did, pray, the forid youth offend, 

Whofe fpeech you took, and gave it to a friend? 

Frori'pity. nf, [from forid.] Frefhnefs of colour. 

There is a fridity in the face from the good digeftion of 

the red part of the blood. Flyer on the Humours. 
FLo'RIDNESS. n. f. [from florid.] 
1. Frefhnefs of colour. 
2. Embellifhment; ambitious elegance. 

Though a philofopher need not delight readers with his 
fioridne/s, yet he may take a care that he difguft them mot 
by flatnefs. Boyle. 

Frori'FERous. adj. [ florifer, Latin.] Produ&ive of flowers. 

FLORIN. n. f. [French.] A coin firft made by the Floren- 
tines. That of Germany is in value 25. 4d. that of Spain 
45. 4d. halfpenny; that of Palermo and Sicily 25. 6d. 
that of Holland 2s. 

In the Imperial chamber the proctors have half a forin 
taxed and allowed them for every fubftantial recefs. _Ayliffe. 

Fio’rist. n. f. [ fleurifte, French] A cultivater of flowers. 
Some botanifts or /fori/?s at the leaft. Dunciad, b. iv. 
And while they break 
On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting forit marks 
With fecret pride the wonders of his hand. Thom/. Spring. 
FLO'RULENT. adj. [ foris Latin. ] Flowery; blof- 
foming. 
Fro’scutous. adj. [ frfculu:, Latin.] Compofed of flowers ; 
having the nature or form of flowers. 

The outward part is a thick and carnous covering, and the 

fecond a dry and frofculous coat. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To Fiore. v.a. [See To freet.] To fkim. i 
Such cheefes, good Cifley, ye foted too nigh. Tuffer. 
FLo'Tson. n.f. [from flote.] Goods that fwim without an 
owner on the fea. 
FLOTTEN. fart. [from fote.) Skimmed. 
To FLOUNCE. v.n. [ plonfen, Dutch, to plunge.] 
1. To move with violence in the water or mire; to flruggle or 
dafh in the water. 
With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
The rifing furge, and flounces in the waves. Addifon’s Ovid. 
2. To move with weight and tumult. 
Six flouncing Flanders mares 
Are gen as good as any two of theirs. 
3. To move with paffionate agitation. 
When I’m duller than a poft, 
Nor can the plaineft word pronounce, 
You neither fume, nor fret, nor flource. Swift. 
To Fiounce. v.a. To deck with flounces. 

She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in 
curl. Addifon' s Spedtator, N°. ı 29. 

They have got into the fafhion of ficuncing the petticoat fo 
very deep, that it looks! ke an entire coat of luteftring. Pope. 

Frounce. n.f. [from the verb.] Any thing fewed to the gar- 
ment, and hanging loofe, fo as to fwell and fhake. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. Pope, 

A muflin founce, made very full, would be very agree- 
able. Pope. 

FLO'UNDER. n. f. [ fiynder, Danih; fiuke, Scottih.] The name 
of a fmall flat fifh. 

Like thc founder, out of the frying-pan into the fire. Camd. 

Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond. Mortimer. 

To FLOUNDER. v.n. [from foune ] To ftruggle with vio- 
_ lent and irregular motions: as a horfe in the mire. 
Down gocs at once the horfeman and the horfe ; 
That courfer tumbles on the fallen fteed, 
And flound’ring throws the rider o'er his head. 
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The more inform’d, the lefs he underftood, 


And deeper funk by fl und'ring in the mud. Dryden. 
He champs the bit, impatient of his lofs, 
And ftarts aide, and fcunders at the crofs. Dryden. 


He plung’d tor fenfe, but found no bottom there ; 
Vhen writ and founder’d on, in mere defpair. Pope's Dunc. 
To FLO’URISH. v w. [ foreo, forefco, Latin ] 
1. To be in vigour; not to fade. 
The righteous thall flowrii) like the palm-tree. Pf. xcii. 12. 
W here e’er you tread, the blufhing How’rs fhall rife, 
And all things fswri/h where you turn your cyes. 
2. To bein a profperous ftate. 
It I could find example 
Of thoufands, that had {truck anointed kings, 
And flouri/o'd after, l'd not do't: but fince 
Nor brafs, nor {tone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villany itfclf forfwear’t. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Harry, that prophelied thou fhould’{t be king, 
Doth comfort thee in fleep; live thou and fiourifh. Shake/p. 
Ee was the patron of my manhood, when 1 flourifoed in the 
opinion of the world, though with fmall advantage to my 
fortune. Drydens Dedicat. to Lord Clifford. 
3. To ufe florid language ; to fpeak with ambitious copiouinefs 
and elegance. 
Whilit Cicero ats the part of a rhetorician, he dilates and 
Slourifhes, and gives example inftead of rule. Baker. 
You fhould not affect to fouri/h in a copious harangue and 
a diffufive ftyle in company. Vatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
They dilate fometimes, and flouri/h long upon little inci- 
dents, and they {kip over and but lightly touch the drier part 
of their theme. Walts s Logick, 
4- To defcribe various figures by interfecting lines; to play in 
wanton ana irregular motions. 
Impetuous fpread 


Pote. 


The ftream aad {moaking, fourijh’d oer his head, Pope. 
5. To boaft; to brag. 
6. [In mufick.] To play fome prelude, 
To FLOURISH. v.a. 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
With fhadowy verdure fouri/i'd high, 
A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 


z. To adorn with figures of needle work. 
3. To work with a needle into figures. 

All that I fhall fay will be but like bottoms of thread clofe 
wound up, which, with a good needle, perhaps may be flou- 
ri/bed into large works. Bacon's War with Spain. 

4. To move any thing in quick circles or vibrations by way of 
fhow or triumph. 
And all the powers of hell in full applaufe 

Flourifh'd their fnakes, and tofs’d their flaming brands. Cra. 

Againtft the poft their wicker fhields they crutb, 

Flourifh the {word, and at the plaftron pufh. Dryden’s Juv. 

. To adorn with embellifhments of language; to grace with 
eloquence oftentatioufly diftufive. 

We fhould add the labours of Hercules, though fouri/zed 
with much fabulous matter; yet it doth notably fet forth the 
confent of all nations and ages in the approbation of the ex- 
tirpating and debellating giants, montters and tyrants. Bacon, 

6. To adorn; to embellith; to grace. 
To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin, 
Sith that the juftice of your title to him 
Doth ficuri/h the deceit. Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 
Fro’urisu. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Bravery ; beauty. 
I call’d thee then vain flouri/b of my fortune ; 
I call’d thee then poor fhadow, painted queen, 
The prefentation of but what I was, Shake/p. Richard Ill. 
The flourish of his fober youth, 
Was the pride of naked truth. Crafhaw. 
2. An oftentatious embellifhmicnt ; ambitious copioufnefs; far- 
fetched clegance. 

This is a flourifh: there follow excellent parables. Bacon. 

We can excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
beftow the fou’ ijb of poetry thereon, or thofe commendatory 
conceits which popularly fet forth the eminence of this crea- 
ture. _ Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 5. 

The apprchenfion is fo deeply rivetted into my mind, that 
fuch rhetorical Zou) i/bes cannot at all loofen or brufh it out. 

More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Villanies have not the fame countenance, when there are 
great interefts, plaufible colours, and fiourifhes of wit and 
rhetorick interpofed between the fight and the object. L’E/r. 

The fo much repeated ornament and fourth of their for- 
mer {peeches was commonly the trueft word they poke, tho’ 
leaft believed by them. South's Sermons. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points, and tropes he flurs his crimes 5 

He lards with fouri/bes his long harangue ; 

"Tis fine, fay’it thou ; what to be prais d, and hang? Drd. 

3- Figures formed by lines curioufly or wantonly drawn. 

A child with delight looks upon emblems finely drawn and 

painted, and takes foime pleafure in beholding the neat, cha- 
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racters and flouri/hes of a bible curioufly printed. Boyle. 
‘They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments of na- 
ture, like the fcuri/bes about a great letter that fignify nothing, 
but are made only to delight the eye. More again/t Athet/ui. 
FLO'URISHER. 7. f. [from fiourifh.] One that is in prime or 
in profperity. 
They count him of the green-hair’d eld, they may, or in 
his flow'r; i 
For not our greateft fouri/ber can equal him in pow’r. 
Chapman's Iliads. 
To FLOUT. v.a. [ fuyten, Dutch; flouwe, Irifick.] To 
mock ; to infule; to treat with mockery and contempt. 
You muft flout my infufficiency. Shakelpeare. 
The Norweyan banners flout the fky, 
And fan our people cold. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices ; 
Certainly he flouted us downright. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
She railed at her, that fhe fhould be fo immudeft to write to 
one fhe knew would fout her. Shakefpeare. 
Phillida fouts me. Walton's Angler. 
To FLouT. v.n. To practife mockery ; to behave with con- 
tempt; to fneer. 
Though nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune, hath 
not fortune fent in this fool to cut off this argument ? Shakef. 
With talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude ; 
When you pertly raife your {nout, 
Fleer and gibe, and laugh and fout. Swift, 
Frour. n.f. [from the verb.] A mock; an infult; a word 
or act of contempt. 
He would afk of thofe that had been at the other’s table, 
Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow given? Bacon. 
She opened it, and read it out, 
With many a {mile and leering fout. Fludibras, p. iii. 
Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout ; 
Snarl, if you pleafe; but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden. 
How many fouts and jecrs muft I expofe myfelf to by this 
repentance? How fhall I anfwer fuch an old acquaintance 
when he invites me to an intemperate cup? Calamy’s Serm. 
FLO'UTLR. 2. j. [from fiout.] One who jeers. 
To FLOW. v.n. [ flopan, Saxon.] 
1. Torun or fpread as water. 
The god am I, whofe ycllow water ffows 
Around thele fields, and fattens as it goes. 


Drydens En. 
Fields of light and liquid ether flow, 


Purg’d from the pond'rous dregs of earth below. Dryden: 
Endlefs tears fiw down in ftreams, Swift. 
2. Torun: oppofed to ftanding waters. 
With otier floats the {tanding water ftrow 5 
Of maily ftones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden, 
2. To rife; not to ebb. 
This river hath thrice fow’d, no ebb between. Shake/p. 


3. To melt. 
Oh that thou wouldft rent the heavens, that the mountains 
might fow down at thy prefence. JJ. lxiv. 1. 
4. To proceed; to iflue. 
FIl ufe that tongue I have: if wit flow from ’t, 
I fhall do good. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
The knowledge drawn from experience is quite of another 
kind from that which /ows from {peculation or difcourfe. South. 
5. To glide fmoothly without afperity: as, a flowing period. 
This difcourfe of Cyprian, and the flowers of rhetorick in 
it, {hew him to have been of a great wit and ffcwing ele- 
quence. Hakewill on Providence. 
6. To write fmoothly ; to fpeak volubly. 


Virgil is fweet and flowing in his hexameters. Dryden, 
Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc’d, or angel fung. Prior: 
7. To abound; to be crowded. 
The dry ftrects flow’d with men. Chapman. 


8. To be copious; to be full. 
Then fhall our names, 
Be in their flowing cups frefhly remember'd. Shak. Hen. V. 
There ev’ry eye with flumb’rous chains fhe bound, 
And dafh’d the flowimg goblet to the ground, Pope’s Odyffiy: 
9. To hang loofe and waving. 

He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green filk, inter- 

woven with flowers. Spedlutor, N°. 425. 
ToF Low. v.a. To overflow; to deluge. 

In a hot dry Summer watering would be a very great ad- 
vantage to hops; but it is fcarce practicable, unlefs you have 
a ftream at hand to fow the ground, © Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Fiow. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. The rife of water; not the ebb. 

Some, from the diurnal and annpal motion of the earth, 
endeavour to folve the fows and motions of thefe feas, illuf- 
trating the fame by water in a bowl, that rifes or falls accord- 
ing to the motion of the veflel. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The ebb of tides, and their myfterious flow, 
We as arts elements fhall underftand. Drydens Ann. Mirabe 
2. A fudden plengy or abundance. 
The noble power of fuffering bravely is as far above that 
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of enterprifing greatly, as an unblemifhed confcience and in- 

flexible refolution are above an accidental fow of {pirits, ora 

fudden tide of blood. Pope. 
3. A ftream of diction; volubility of tongue. 

Teaching is not a fow of words, nor the draining of an 
hour-glafs; but an effe€tual procuring that a man know fome- 
thing which he knew not before, or to know it better. South. 

FLO’WER. n.f. [ fleur, French; fos, flores, Latin. ] 
4. The part of a plant which contains the feeds. 

Such are reckoned perfect ficwers which have petala, a 
ftamen, apex and ftylus; and whatever /.wer wants either of 
thefe is reckoned imperfect. Perfect fowers are divided into 
fimple ones, which are not compofed of other fmaller ones, 
and which ufually have but one fingle ftyle ; and compounded, 
which confift of many flofculi, all making but one /ower. 
Simple flowers are monopetalous, which have the body of the 
frower all of one intire leaf, though fometimes cut or divided 
a little way into many feeming petala, or leaves; as in borage, 
buglofs, &c. or polypetalous, which have diftinct petala, and 
thofe falling off fingly, and not all together, as the feeming 
petala of monopetalous flowers always do: but thofe are fur- 
ther divided into uniform and diform flowers: the former 
have their right and left hand parts, and the forward and back- 
ward parts all alike; but the difform have no fuch regularity, 
as in the flowers of fage, deadnettle, &c. A monopetalous 
diform flower is likewife further divided into, firft, femi-fittu- 
lar, whofe upper part refembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in 
the ariloftochia: 2d, labiate; and this either with one lip 
only, as in the acanthum and fcordium, or wth two lips, as 
in the far greater part of the labiate flowers: and here the up- 
per lip is fometimes turned upwards, and fo turns the convex 
part downwards, as in the chameciflus, &c. but moft com- 
monly the upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow 
part down to its fellow below, and fo reprefents a kind of 
helmet, or monkfhood ; and from thence thefe are frequently 
called galeate, cucullate, and galericulate flowers; and in this 
form are the flowers of the lamium, and moft verticillate plants. 
Sometimes alfo the lamium is intire, and fometimes jagged or 
divided. 3d, Corniculate ; that is, fuch hollow fl wers as have 
on their upper part a kind of fpur, or little horn, as in the 
linaria, delphinum, &c. and the carniculum, or calcar, is al- 
Ways impervious at the tip or point. Compounded flowers 
are either, firft, difcous or difcoidal ; that is, whofe flofculi 
are fet together fo clofe, thick, and even, as to make the fur- 
face of the f.wer plain and flat, which therefore, becaufe of 
its round form, will be like a difcus; which difk is fome- 
times radiated, when there is a row of petala ftanding round 
in the difk, like the points of a ftar, as in the matricaria, 
chamemelum, &c. and fometimes naked, having no fuch 
radiating leaves round the limb of its difk, as in the tanace- 
tum: 2d, planifolious, which is compofed of plain flowers, 
fet together in circular rows round the centre, and whofe face 
is ufual y indented, notched uneven and jagged, as the hiera- 
cia, &c. 3d, fiftular, which is compounded of many 
long hollow little flowers, like pipes, all divided into large jags 
at the ends. Imperfect #:w-7s, becaufe they want the petala, 
are called ftamineous, apetalous, and capillaceous ; and thofe 
which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, are by 
Tournefort called amentaceous, and we call them cats-tail. 
The term campaniformis is ufed for fuch as are in the fhape of 
a bell, and infundibuliformis for fuch as are in the form of a 
funnel. Miller. 

Good men’s lives 
Expire before the /fowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ficken. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
With fowr inwoven treffes torn, 
The nymphs in twilight {hade of tangled thickets mourn. 
Milton. 

Beauteous ficw’rs why do we fpread 

Upon the monuments of the dead? Cowley. 
Though the fame fun with all-diftufive rays 

Bluth in the rofe and’ in the diamond blaze, 

We praife the ftronger effort of his power, 

And always fet the gem above the flower. Pope. 

If the bloflom of the plant be of moft importance, we call 
it a flower ; fuch are daifies, tulips, and carnations. /Vatts. 

2. An ornament; an embellifhment. 

This difcourfe of Cyprian, and the excellent flowers of rhe- 
torick in it, fhew him to have been a (weet and powerful 
orator. Hakewill on Providence. 

Truth needs no fiw'rs of fpeech. Pope. 
3. The prime; the flourifhing part. 
Alas! young man, your days can ne’er be long: 
In fluw’r of age you perifh for a fong. Pope's Horace Impr. 
4. The edible part of corn; the meal. 

The bread I would have in fower, fo as it might be baked 

ftill to ferve their neceffary want. Spenjer on Ire‘and, 
I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all, 


And leave me but the bran. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 
of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill’d, 
Next thefe in worth, and firm thofe urns be feal’d ; 
Be twice ten meafurcs of the choiceft flour 
Prepar’d, ere yet defcends the evening hour. Pep:’s Odyffey. 


5. The mott excellent or valuable part of any thing; quin- 


teflence. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable the Pfalms 
do more briefly contain, and more movingly exprefs, by rea- 
fon of their poetical form. Hooker. 

Thou haft. flain , 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. Shate/p. Henry VI. 

The French monarchy is exhaufted of its braveft fubjeéts : 
the flower of the nation is confumed in its wars.  Addijon. 


6. That which is moft diftinguifhed for any thing valuable 


He is not the flower of courtefy ; but, | warrant him, as 
gentle as a lamb. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 


Fio’wer de Luce. n. f. A bulbous iris. 


It hath a lily flower of one leaf, fhaped like that of the 
common iris: the pointal has three leaves, and the empale- 
ment turns toa fruit fhaped like that of the common iris. Its 
root is bulbous. Avi/«r fpecifies thisty-four fpecics of this 
plant; and among them the Perfian j-ower de luce is greatly 
efteemed for the fwectnefs and beauty of its varicgated flowers, 
which are in perfection in February, or the beginning of 
March. 

Crop’d are the flcwer de luces in your arms; 
Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shakef. Henry VI. 
The iris is the flower de luce. Peacham, 


To Fro/wer. v.n. [ fleurir. French, or from the noun. } 
1. To be in flower; to be in bloffom; to bloom; to put forth 


flowers. 

So forth they marched in this goodly fort, 

To take the folace of the open air, 

And in frefh flowering fields themfelves to fpert. Fairy Du. 

Sacred hill, whofe head full high, 

Is, as it were, for endlefs memory 

Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 

For ever with a fow’ring garland crown’d. Fairy Queen. 
Then herbs of every leaf, that fudden fiower’d, 

Op’ning their various colours. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
Mark well the fow’ring almonds in the wood, 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. Dryd. Georg. 
To leaflefs fhrubs the flow’ring palms fucceed, 

And od’rous myrtle to the noifome weed. Popes Meffiah. 


2. Tobe in the prime; to flourith. 


Whilome in youth, when fower’d my youthful fpring, 
Like {wallow fwift, I wandered here and there ; 
For heat of heedlefs luft me did fo fting, ‘ 
That I of doubted danger had no fear. Spenfer’s Pa/tcrals. 
This caufe detain'd me all my flow’ ring youth, 
Within a loathfome dungeon there to pine. Shak. Hen. VI. 


3. To froth; to ferment; to mantle, as new bottled beer. 


Thofe above water were the beft, and that beer did flower 
a little; whereas that under water did not, though it were 
freth. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 385. 
An extreme clarification doth fpread the fpirits fo fmooth 
that they become dull, and the drink dead, which ought to 
have a little fowering. Bacon's Natural Hijicry. 


4. Tocome as cream from the furface. 


If you can accept of thefe few obfervations, which have 
flowered off, and are, as it were, the burnifhing of many ftu- 
dious and contemplative years, I here give you them to difpofe 
of. Miton cn Education. 


To Fro’wer. v.a. [from the noun.]’ To adorn with ficti- 


tious or imitated flowers. 


FLO'WERAGE. n.f. [from fower.] Store of flowers, Dia. 
FLo/WERET. nf. [ fleuret, French.}] A flower; a {mall 


flower. 

Sometimes her head fhe fondly would aguife 

With gaudy garlands, or frefh fow’rets dight, 

About her neck, or rings of rufhes plight. Fairy Queen. 
No more fhal! trenching war channel her fields, . 

Nor bruife her fsw’rets with the armed hoofs 

Of hoftile pacer. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
That fame dew, which fometime on the buds 

Was wont to fwell, like round and orient pearls, 

Stood now within the pretty flow’ rets eyes, 

Like tears that did their own difgrace bewail. Shakeffeare. 

So to the fylvan lodge 

They came, that like Pomona’s arbour finil’d, 

With flsw’rets deck’d, and fragrant fmells. Aiit. Par Loft. 
Then laughs the childifh year with fw rets crown’d, 

And lavifhly perfumes the fields around ; 

But no fubftantial nourifhment receives, 

Infirm the italks, unfolid are the leaves. Dryden's Fables. 


FLO'WERGARDEN. ./. | fower and garden.) A garden in 


which flowers are principally cultivated. 

Obferving that this manure produced flowers in the field, I 
made my gardener try thole thells in my fowergarden, and I 
never faw better carnations or flowers, Mortimer’s Hushardry. 


FLo’weriness. n. f. [from flowery. } 
1. The ftate of abounding in Howers. 


4 2. Floridnefs 
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2. Floridnefs of fpeech. 
FLOW ERINGBUSH. n.f. A plant. 

The leaves are triangular and graffy, the ftalks naked, and 
the dowers difpofed in an umbella upon the top of the ftalk, 
each conlifting of fix leaves: three of them are large, and 
thrce (mall, which are expanded in form of a rofe. Miller. 

Fro’wery. adj. [from fower.] Fullof fowers; adorned with 
fiowers real or fictitious. 
My mother Circe, with the fyrens three, 
Amid’ft the flow’ry kirtl’d Naiades. 
Day’s harbinger 

Comes dancing from the Eaft, and leads with her 

‘The fiow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 

‘Lhe yellow cowflip and the pale primrofe. Milt: 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veft he threw. Pope’s Ody/ey. 
To her the fhady grove, the flow’ry field, 
The ftreams and fountains, no delight could yield. Pope. 
Fro’wincty. adv. `[ from flow. ] With volubility ; with 
abundance, 
Frowk. n.f. [ fluke, Scott.] A flounder; the name of a fith. 

Amongft thefe the fow, fole, and plaice follow the tide up 

into the frefh waters. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 
Fro'wKworT. n f. The nameof a plant. 
“Frown. Participle of fly, or fiee, they being confounded. 
1. Gone away. 


Ailton. 


For thofe, 
Appointed to fit there, had left their charge, 
Flown to the upper world. Multon’s Paradife Left, b.x. 
Where, my deluded fenfe! was reafon fiown ? 
Where the high majefty of David's throne? 
2. Puffed; inflated; elate. 
And when night 
Darkens the ftreets, then wander forth the fons 
Of Beliah, fown with infolence and wine. Miltons P. L. 
FLU'CTUANT. adj. [ fludtuans, Latin] Wavering; uncertain. 

To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that thing to- 
morrow ; to change likings for loathings, and to ftand wifh- 
ing and hankering at a venture, how is it poffible for any man 
to be at reft in this fućřuant wandering humour and opi- 
nion? DEftrange. 

ToFLU/CTUATE. v.n. [ fluéiuo, Latin.] 
3. To roll to and again as water in agitation. 
The fiudtuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hov’ring there, 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 

The Pow’r Divine, that rais’d the mighty frame. Blackmore. 

@. To float backward and forward, as with the motion of water. 
3. To move with uncertain and hafty motion. 
The tempter 
New part puts on; and, as to paffion mov’d, 
Fluéiuates difturb’d. Mitton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
4. Tobe in an uncertain ftate ; to feel fudden viciffitudes. 

As the greateft part of my eftate has been hitherto of an 
unfteady and volatile nature, either toft upon feas, or fuc- 
tuating in funds, it is now fixed and fettled in fubftantial acres 
and tenements. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 549. 

5. To be irrefolute ; to be undetermined. 

Fructua’Tion. n. f. [ fiuctuatio, Latin; fluctuation, French, 
from fluctuate. } 

1. The alternate motion of the water. 

Its fiuiuations are but motions fubfervient, which winds, 
ftorms, fhores, fhelves, and every interjacency irregulates. 

Brown's Pilar Brrours, b. vii. c. 17. 

They were caufed by the impulfes and fluctuation of water 

in the bowels of the earth. Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 
2. Uncertainty; indetermination. 

It will not hinder it from making a profelyte of a perfon, 
that loves fuéfuation of judgment little enough to be willing 
to be eafed of it by any thing but errour. Boyle. 


Prior. 


FLUE. n.f. [A word of which I know not the etymology, un- * 


lefs it be derived from flew of fy.) 
1. A {mall pipe or chimney to convey air, heat, or fmoke. 
2. Soft down or fur, fuch as may fly in the wind. 


© FLuE'LLIN. n.f. The herb SpeEDWELL. 


Fiu’ency. n. f. [from fluent.] 
1. The quality of flowing; fmoothnefs; freedom from harfh- 
nefs or afperity. 

Fluency of numbers, and moft expreffive figures for the 
poet, morals for the ferious, and pleafantries for admirers of 
points of wit. Garth's Preface to Ovid. 

2. Readinefs ; copioufnefs ; volubility. 

Our publick liturgy muft be cafhiered, the better to pleafe 
thofe men who gloried in their extemporary vein and 
fruency. : King Charles. 

Th’ unthinking victors vainly boaft their pow'rs; 
Be their’s the mufquet, while the tongue is ours i 
We reafon with fuch fluency and fire, 
The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Tickell, 
The common fluency of fpeech in many men, and moft wo- 
men, is owing to a fcarcity of matter, and a fcarcity of words; 
for whoever is a mafter of language, and hath a mind full of 
ideas, will be apt, in fpeaking, to hefitate upon the choice of 
both, Swift's Thiughts on various Subjcéts. 
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3. Affluence; abundance. This fenfe is obfoléte. 
Thofe who grow old in fluency and cafe, 
Behold him toft on feas. Sandys's Paraphrafe on Fob 
God riches and renown to men imparts, 
Even all they with; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fuency receive, 
But their fruition to a ftranver leave. 
FLUENT. adj. [ fluens, Latin. } 
1, Liquid. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but ftupified. Bac. 
2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. 

Motion being a fluent thing, and one part of its duration 
being abfolutely independent upon another, it doth not follow 
that becaufe any thing moves this moment, it rauft neceflarily 
continue to do fo the next. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Ready ; copious; voluble. 

Thofe have fome natural difpofitions, which have bet- 

ter grace in youth than in age, fuch as is a fuent and luxu- 


Sandys. 


rious fpeech. Bacon. 
I fhall lay before you all that’s within me; 
And with moft fluent utterance: Denham’ s Sophy. 
Fiu‘ent. n.f. Stream; running water. 
Confiding in their hands, that fed’lous ftrive 
To cut th’ outrageous fuent ; in this dittrefs, 
Ev’n in the fight of death. Phillips. 


FLUID. adj. [ fidus, Latin; fuide, French.) Having parts 
eafily feparable ; not folid. 
Or ferve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 

The fuid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud, 

Left it again diflolve, and fhow’r the earth? Milt. P. Lof, 

If particles flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agitated by 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, 
the body is fuid; and if it be apt to ftick to things, it is 
humid. Newton’s Opt. 

Fiu’tp. n. f. [In phyfick.] Any animal juice: as the blood. 

Confider how luxury hath introduced new difeafes, and 
with them, not improbably, altered the whole courfe of the 
Jiuids. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

Fruity. n. f. [ fluidité, Fr. from fluid.] The quality in bo- 
dies oppofite to folidity ; want of adherence between the parts. 

Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminifhing the tena- 
city of bodies: it makes many bodies fluid, which ate not fluid 
in cold, and increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids; as of 
oil, balfam and honey; and thereby decreafes their re- 
fiftance. Newton's Opt. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity. Arb. 

Fiu‘ipness. n. f. [from fluid ] That quality in bodies oppo- 
fite to ftability. 

What if we fhould fay that fluidne/s and ftability depends 
fo much upon the texture of the parts, that, by the change of 
that texture, the fame parts may be made to conftitute either a 
fluid or a dry body, and that permanently too? Boyle. 

FLU'MMERY. n.f. A kind of food mave by coagulation of 
wheatflower or oatmeal. 

Milk and fummery are very fit for children. 

FLUNG. participle and frete-ite of fling. Thrown; caf. 

Several ftatues the Romans themfelves fung into the river, 
when they would revenge themfelves. Addifon on Italy. 

FLU/OR. n. f. [ Latin. ] 
1. A fluid ftate. 

The particles of fluids which do not cohere too ftrongly, 
and are of fuch a fmallnefs as renders them moft fufceptible of 
thofe agitations which keep liquors in a fluor; are moft eafily 
feparated and rarified into vapours. Newton’s Opt. 

2. Catamenia. 
Fiu’rry. a. f. 
1. A guft or ftorm of wind; a hafty blaft. 
The boat was overfet by a fudden furry from the North. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 


L: che. 


2. Hurry; a violent commotion: 
To FLUSH: v. x. [ fuyfen; Dutch, to flow ; fius, or fiux, Fr.] 
1. To flow with violence. 

The pulfe of the heart he attributes to an ebullition and 
fudden expanfion of the blood in the ventricles, after the man- 
ner of the milk, which, being heated to fuch a degree, doth 
fuddenly, and all at once; fu/h up and run over the veflel. Ray. 

It flufhes violently out of the cock for about a quart, and 
then ftops. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. Tocome in hatte. 
If the place but affords 

Any ftore of lucky birds; 

As I make ’em to fin/h, ; 

Each owl out of his bufh. Ben Foknfon’s Owls. 

3. To glow in the fkin; to produce a colour in the face by a 
fudden afflux of blood 
Ere yet the falt of moft unrighteous tears 
Had left the fu/hing in her gaulcd eyes, 
She married. Shakelpeare’s Hamlet. 
Thus Eve with count’nance blithe her {tory told, 

But in her cheek diftemper fu/bing glow’d. Avilt. ar, Lof. 

What can be more fignificant than the fudden fjbing and 
confufion of a blufh ? Collicr of the Afpect. 


What 
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What means that lovely fruit? What means, alas! 

That blood, which fu/hes guilty in your face? Dryden. 

At once, array’d 
In all the colours of the flu/hing year, 
The garden glows. Thomfun’s Spring, 1. 95. 
4. To fhine. Obfolete. 
A flake of fire, that fu/ting in his beard, 
Him all amaz’d. 
To Fiusu. v. a. 
1. To colour; to redden. 
The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court, 

Have faces flu/h’d with more exalted charms. Addif. Cato. 

Some court, or fecret corner feek, | 

Nor fiufh with fhame the paffing virgin’s cheek. Gay’s Triv. 

2. To elate; to elevate. 

A profperous people, fufhed with great victories and fuc- 
ceffes, are rarely known to confine their joys within the 
bounds of moderation and innocence. — Atterbury's Sermons. 

FiusH. adj. 
1. Frefh; full of vigour. 
He took my father erofly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and flufh as May ; 
And how his audit ftands, who knows, fave hcav’n? Shak. 
I love to wear cloths that are fu/h, 

Not prefacing old rags with pluth. 

2. Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 

Lord Strut was not very flu/b in ready, either to go to law 
or clear old debts; neither could he find good bail. Arbuthnot. 

Fiusu. .f. Afflux; fudden impulfe; violent flow. 

Never had any man fuch a lofs, cries a widower, in the 
Jiufh ef his extravagancies for a dead wife. L Eftrange. 

The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by the pulfation 
of the heart, driving the blood through them in manner of a 
wave or flu/h, but by the coats of the arteries themfelves. Ray. 

Succefs may give him a prefent fu/h of joy; but when the 
fhort tranfport is over, the apprehenfion of Ìofing fucceeds to 
„the care of acquiring. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Cards all of a fort. 
ToFvu’ster. v.a. [from To fluo] To make hot and rofy 
with drinking; to make half drunk. 
Three lads of Cyprus, noble {welling fpirits, 
Have I to-night fiu/fer’d with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
FLUTE. n. /. [ flufte, fute, French; fluyte, Dutch.] 
1. A mufical pipe; a pipe with ftops for the fingers. 
Th’ oars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
The foft complaining flute 
In dying notes difcovers 
The woes of hopelefs lovers, 
Whole dirge is whifper’d by the warbling lute. Dryden. 
2. A channel or furrow ina pillar, like the concave of a flute 
fplit. 
ToF Lute. v.a. To cut columns into hollows. 
To FLUTTER. v.n. [flotenan, Saxon; fotter, French. } 
1. To take fhort flights with great agitation of the wings. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, flutterethover her young, and 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo the Lord alone did lead 
him. Deutr, xxxii. 11. 

When your hands untie thefe ftrings, 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings; 

One that gladly will be nigh, i 

To wait upon each morning-figh ; 

To futter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfumed pray’r. Crafhaw. 

“l hey fed, and, flutt'ring, by degrees withdrew. Dryden. 
2. To move about with great fhow and buftle without con- 
fequence. 
Excefs muddies the beft wit, and only makes it flutter and 
froth high. Grew. 
No tag, no fcrap of all the beau or wit, 

That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Pope's Dunc. 

3. To be moved with quick vibrations or undulations. 

Ye fpirits! to your charge repair; 

The futt'ring fan be Zephyretta’s care. Pope. 
They the tall maft above the veffel rear, 

Or teach the flutt’ring fail to float in air. Pope’s Odyffey. 

4. Tobe in agitation ; to move irregularly ; to be ina ftate of 

uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious victory 
was got, and with what difficulty, and how long fhe fluttered 
upon the wings of doubtful fuccefs, he was not furprifed. 

Howel’s Vocal Fereft. 

It is impoflible that men fhould certainly difcover the agree- 
ment or difagrcement of ideas, whilft their thoughts futter 
about, or ftick only in founds of doubtful fignification.” Locke. 

Efteem we thefe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc’d by atoms from thcir fiutt ring dance ! Prior. 
Some never arrive at any deep, folid, or valuable know- 

„ledge, becaufe they arc perpetually fluttering over the furiace 
of things. Watts. 

His thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot 
be fixed attentively to a few ideas fuccefively. VF atts. 

To FLUTTER. v.a. 


r. To drive in diforder, like a flock of birds fuddeily roufed, 


Spenfer. 


Cleaveland. 


FLY 


Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 

Flutter’d your Volfcians in Corioli. 

2. To hurry the mind. 

3. To diforder the pofition of any thing. 
FLUTTER. x. f. [from the verb. | 

1, Vibration; undulation ; quick and irregular motion. 

An infinite variety of motions are to be made ufe of in the 
Jutter of a fan: there is the angry flutter, the modeft flutter, 
and the timorous futter. Adi. fin's Spetlator, Nv. 102. 

2. Hurry; tumult; diforder of mind. 

3. Confufion ; irregular pofition. 

FLuvia’TIck, adj. [ fluviaticus, Latin.] Belonging to rivers. 
FLUX. n. f. [ fluxus, Latin ; fux, French.) 

1. The act of flowing; paflage. 

The moft fimple and primary motion of fire is a flux, in a 
direct line from the centre of the fuel to its circumference. 

Digty on Bodies. 

By the perpetual fux of the liquids, a great part of them is 

thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot. 
2. The ftate of paffing away and giving place to others. 

The heat of the fun in animals whofe parts are fucceffive, 
and ina continual fux, can produce a deep and perfect glofs 
of blacknefs, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

What the ftated rate of intereft thould be, in the conftant 
change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard to deter- 
mine. Locke. 

In the conftituent matter of one body, turning naturally to 
another like body, the ftock or fund can never be exhaufted, 
ner the fux and alteration fenfible. Wadward, 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual flux, and 
ftand in need of recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually falling through difufe. Felton on the Claff. 

3- Any flow or iffue of matter. 
Quinces ftop fluxes of blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
4. Dyfentery; difeafe in which the bowels are excoriated and 
bleed ; bloody flux. 
Eat eaftern fpice, fecure 


Shakef. Coriolanus, 


From burning fluxes and hot calenture. Hallifax. 
5- Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 
Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shake/pearee 


6. Concourfe ; confluence. 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends ; 

’Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 

The fiux of company. Shake/p. As you like it. 

7. The itate of being melted. 

8. That which mingled with a body makes it melt. 

Frux. adj. [ fluxus, Latin.] Unconftant; not durable 3 Maine 
tained by a conftant fucceffion of parts. 

To Fiux. v. a. 

1. To melt. 

2. To falivate ; to evacuate by fpitting. 

He might fafhionably and genteelly have been duelled or 
fiuxed into another world. Scuth. 

Fiu’xinity. n.f. [ fluxus, Latin.] Eafinefs of feparation of 
parts; poffibility of liquefaction. 

Experiments feem to teach, that the fuppofed averfation of 
nature to a vacuum is but accidental, or in confequence, partly 
of the weight and fluidity, or at leaft fextiity of the bodies here 
below. Boyle, 

Fiu’xion. 1 f. [fuxio, Latin.] 

1. The a& of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

3. [In mathematicks.] The arithmetick or analyfis of infinitely 
{mall variable quantities; or it is the method of finding an 
infinite {mall or infinitely fmall quantity, which, being taken 
an infinite number of times, becomes equal to a quantity 
given. Harris. 

A penetration into the abftrufe difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fluxions, are not worth the labour of thofe 
who defign the learned profeffions as the bufinefs of life. Watts. 

To FLY. pret. flew or fled; part. fled or fown. v.n. [ pleogan, 
Saxon. To fly is properly to ufe wings, and gives few and 
fown. To flee is to efcape, or go away, plean, Saxon, and 
makes fled. Thêy are now confounded. ] 

1. To move through the air with wings, 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloifter’d flight. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Fowl that may fy above the earth in the open firmament 
of heaven, Gen. i. 20, 

Thefe men’s haftinefs the warier fort of you do not com- 
mend: ye wifh they had held themfelves longer in, and not 
frown fo dangeroufly abroad before the feathers of the caufe 
had been grown. Hooker. 

2. To pafs through the air. 

Man is born unto trouble, as the {parks fy upward. Fob v. 

3- To pals away. y 

Ev’n a romance, a tune, a rhime, 

Help thee to pafs the tedious time, 

Which elfe would on thy hand remain ; 


‘Though fown, it nc'cr looks back again. Prior, 
4. To pafs fwiftly. 
The fcouts with fying fpeed 
Return, and through th: city fpread the news. Dryden. 
Earth rolls back becath the fying fteed. Pepe. 


2 5- To 
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ç. To fpring with violence; to fall on fuddenly. 
A fervant hat he bred, thril’d with remorfes 
Oppos’d againft the aa, bending his {word 
To his great malter ; who, thereat enra "ds 
Flew on him, and amongft them fell’d him dead. Shake/p. 
Though the dogs have never feen the dog killer, yet they 
will come forth, and bark and fly at him. Bacons Nat. Hift. 
No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from being mife- 
rable, when an enraged confcience fhall fy at him, and take 
him by the throat. South’s Sermons. 
6. To move with rapidity. 
Glad to catch this good occafion, 
Moft thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 
And corn fhall fy afunder. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII: 
A fair example to his mafter gave ; 
He baffas heads, to fave his own, made fly; 


And now, the fultan to preferve, muft die. Waller. 
7- To burit afunder with a fudden explofion. 
Behold, a frothy fubftance rife; 
Be cautious, or your bottle fies. Swift. 
8. To break ; to fhiver. 
g- [plean, Saxon; fliehen, German.] To run away; to attempt 


efcape. [In this fenfe the verb is properly to flee, when fled 
is formed ; but the following examples thew that they are 
confounded. ] 
Which when the valiant elf perceiv’d, he leapt, 
As lion fierce, upon the fying prey. Spenfer. 
Macduff is fed to England. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Ye fhall flee, as ye fed from before the earthquake. 
Zech. xiv. 5. 
n Abiathar efcaped, and fed after David. I Sa. xxii, 20. 
E What wonder if the kindly beams he fhed, 
Reviv’d the drooping arts again ; 
If fcience rais’d her head, 


And foft humanity, that from rebellion fed. Dryden. 
, He oft defir’'d to fy trom Ifrael’s throne, 
And live in {hades with her and love alone. Prior. 


I'll fy from fhepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains ; 

From fhepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove, 

Forfake mankind, and all the world but love. 

10. To Fry in the face. To infult. 

This would difcourage any man from doing you good, when 
you will either neglect him, or fly in his face ; and he muft ex- 
pect only danger to himéelf. Swifts Drapier’s Letters. 

11. To act in defiance. 
Fly in nature’s face : 
— But how, if nature fly in my face firt? 
— Then nature’s the aggreffor. Dryden's Spani Fryar. 
12. Jo Fry of. To revolt. 
Deny to {peak with me? They’re fick, they’re weary, 
They have travell’d all the night! mean fetches; 
The images of revolt, and flying of.  Shake/p. King Lear. 
The traytor Syphax 
| Flew off at once with his Numidian horfe. 
13. To Fry out. Yo burft into pafon. 
r How eafy is a noble fpirit difcern’d, 
From harfh and fulphurous matter that fives out 
- In contumelies, makes a noife, and ftinks. Ben. Fohnf. Catil. 
Paffion is apt to ruffe, and pride will fy out into contumely 
and neglect. Coilier of Friendfhip. 
14. To Fry out. To break out into licence. 
You ufe me like a courfer fpurr’d and rein’d: 
If I fiy out, my fiercenefs you command. Dryden. 
Papifts, when unoppofed, fly out into all the pageantries of 
worfhip ; but in times of war, when they are hard prefled by 
arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind the council of Trent. 
Drydens Medal, Dedicat. 
15. To Fey out. To ftart violently from any direction. 
All bedies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the centre, and every moment would fy out in 
_ fight lines, if they were not reftrained. Bentley's Sermons. 
16. To let FLY. To difcharge. 
The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly, 
And burfts, unaiming, in the rended fky. Granville. 
17. To be light and unencumbered: as, a flying camp. 
To Fry. v.a. 
1. Tofhun; to avoid; to decline. 
Love like a fhadow flies, when fubftance love purfues ; 
Purfuing that which flies, and fying what purfues. Shake/p. 
O Jove, 1 think 
` Foundations ffy the wretched ; fuch I mean, 
Where they thould be relieved. Shake/peare. 
If you fly phyfick in health altogether, it will be too ftrange 
for your body when you fhall need it. Bacon’s Ejfays. 
O whither fhall I run, or which way fly 
The fight of this fo horrid fpectacle. Milton’s Agoni/ies. 
2. To refufe aflociation with. 
Sleep flies the wretch; or when with cares oppreft, 
And his tofs’d limbs are weary’d into reft, 
Then dreams invade. Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. 13. 
Nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 
3- To quit by flight. 


Pope. 


Addifon’s Cato. 


FOA 
Dedalus, to fly the Cretan fhore; 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore; 
The firit who fail’d in air. Dryden's din, b. vi. 
4. To attack by a bird of prey. 
If a man can tame this monfter, and with her fly other 
ravening fowl, and kill them, it is femewhat worth. Bacon. 
5. It is probable that few was originally the preterite of fy, 
when it fignificd volation, and fled when it fignified efcape : 
jiwn fhould be confined likewife to vulation; but thefe dif- 
tinctions are now confounded: 
Fry. ». J. [ leoge, Saxon. ] 
1. A fmall winged infe&t of many fpecies. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods; 

They kill us for their fport. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

My country neighbours begin to think of being in general, 
before they come to think of the fy in their fheep, or the tares 
in their corn. Locke. 

To prevent the fy, fome propofe to fow afhes with the 
feed. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To heedlefs fies the window proves 
A confiant death, Tb:mfon’s Summer. 
2. That part of a machine which; being put into a quick mo- 
tion, regulates and cqualifes the motion of the reft. 

If we fuppofe a man tied in the place of the weight, it 
were eafy, by a fingle hair faflencd unto the fy or balance of 
the jack, to draw him up from the ground. Wiikins. 

3. FLY, in a compafs. “lhat part which points how the wind 
blows. 

To FLY'BLOW. v.a. [ fly and bow.] To taint with fies; to 
fill with maggots. : 

I cannot difcern any labyrinth, unlefs in the perplexity of 
his own thoughts; for I am unwilling to believe that he doth 
it with a defign to play tricks, and to flyblow my words, to 


make others diftafte them. Stilling fleet. 
Like a fybiown cake of tallow ; 
Or, on parchment, ink turn’d yellow. Swift. 


So morning infects, that in muck begun, 

Shine, buz, and fyblow in the fetting fun. Popes Epi/tles. 

Fry’poat. n. f: [ fy and boat.] A kind of veflel nimble and 
light for failing. 

Fryca’rcner. x. f. [ fy and catch] One that hunts flies. 

There'was more need of Brutus in Domitian’s days, to 
redeem or mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a flycatcher. Dry. 

The {wallow was a flycatcher as well as the fpider. L’E/ir. 

Fry’er. z. f. [from fy.] 

1. One that flies or runs away. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others do with 
their hands, which they never throw counter, but at the back 
of the flyer. Sandys's Journey. 

He grieves fo many Britons fhould be loft ; 

Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 

To fave the flyers than to win the field, 

2. One that ufes wings. 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. [In architecture.] Stairs made of an oblong fquare figure, 
whofe fore and backlides are parallel to each other, and fo are 
their ends: the fecond of thefe fyers ftands parallel behind 
the firft, the third behind the fecond, and fo are faid to fly off 
from one another. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

To Frv‘Fisu. v.n. (fy and fih.) To angle with a hook 
baited with a fly. 

I fhall next give you fome other directions for fy- 

ing. Waltons Angler. 

FOAL. n. f. [ pola, Saxon.} The offspring of a mare, or other 
beaft of burthen. The cuftom now is to ufe colt for a young 
horfe, and foal for a young mare; but there was not origi- 
nally any fuch diftin@tion. 

Alfo flew his fteed, 

And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 

As he had been a fal of Pegafus’s kind. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Twenty fhe-affcs and ten foals. Gen. xxxii. 15. 

To Foat. v.a. [from the noun.] To bring forth a foal, 

Give my horfe to Timon : it foals me ftraight 
Ten able horfes. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 


Waller. 


Such colts as are 
Of generous race, ftraight, when they firft are foal’d, 
Walk proudly. May's Geergicks, 
About September take your mares into the houfe, where 
keep them ’till they foal. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 
Fo'ALBIT. ? g: 
R E, n. f. Plants. 
FOAM. n.f. [pam,Saxon.] The white fubitance which agita- 
tion or fermentation gathers on the top of liquors; froth; fpume. 
The foam upon the water. Fiof. x. 7. 
Whitening, down their mofly tinétur’d ftream 
Defcends the billowy foam. Thomjon’ s Spring. 
To Foam vw. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To froth; to gather foam. 
What a beard of the gencral’s cut will do among foanin 
bottles and ale-wafh’d wits, is wonderful. Shakejp. Henry V. 
Czefar fell down in the market-place, and foam'd at mouth, 
and was fpecchlefs. Shake/peare’s Julius Cefar. 
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To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 
And fprinkl’d large libations on the ground. Pope's Ody/fey. 
Upon a foaming horte 

There follow’d ftrait a man of royal port. 
2. Tobe in rage; to be violently agitated. 

He foameth, and gnafheth with his teeth; Mar. ix. 18. 
Fo’amy. adj. [from fear Covered with foam; frothy. 

More white than Neptune's foamy face, 
When ftruggling rocks he would embrace. Sidney, b. ii. 
Behold how high the foamy billows ride! 
The winds and waves are on the jufter fide. Dryden. 
FOB. n. f. [ fuppe, fupfacke, German.] A finall pocket. 
Who pick’d a fsb at holding forth, 
And where a watch for half the worth 
May be redecm’d. Fludibras, p. ii. cant, 3. 
When were the dice with more profufion thrown? 

The well-fill’d fob, not empty’d now alone. Dryd. ‘fuven. 

He put his hand into his fob, and prefented me in his name 
with a tobacco-ftopper. Addifon’s Speétator. 

There were two pockets which we could not enter; thefe 
he called his fobs: they were two large flits cut into the top of 
his middle cover, but fqueezed clofe by the preflure of his 
belly. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees, 

And takes the plaintiff’s and defendant's fees ; 

His fellow pick=purfe, watching for a job, 

Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. 

To Fos. v.a. [ fuppen, German.] 

1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. 

I think it is fcurvy, arid begin to find myfelf fobb’d in 

o ' Shake/peare’s Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows ftanding in England when thou art 

king, and refolution thus.fobé’d as it is with the rufty curb of 
old father antick the law. Shake/peare's Henry IV. p.i. 

He gocs preffing forward, "till he was fobbed again with 
another ftory. L’Eftrange. 

2. To For of. To fhift off; to put afide with an artifice; to 
delude by a trick, 

You muft not think 

mae off our difgraces with a tale.  Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

or they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 

To get their wiyes and children meat; 

But thefe will not be fobb’d off fo, 

They muft have wealth and power too. 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d, 

So much for wine and water mix’d I paid ; 

But when I thought the purchas’d liquor mine, 

The rafcal fobb’d me off with only wine. Addifon. 

Being a great lover of country-{ports, I abfolutely deter- 
mined not to be a minifter of ftate, nor to be fobb'd off witha 
garter. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 3. 

Fo'car. adj. [from focus. ] . Belonging to the focus. See 
Focus. 

Schelhammer demandeth whether the convexity or conca- 
vity of the drum collects rays into a focal point, or {catters 
them, Derbam’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Fo'cıL. n. f. [ focile, French.) The greater or lefs bone between 
the knee and ankle, or elbow and wrift. 

The fracture was of both the facils of the left leg. Wifem. 
FocILLA'TION. n. f. [ focillo, Lat.] Comfort; fupport. Dia. 
FOCUS, n. f. [Latin.] 

1. [In opticks.] The focus of a glafs is the point of convergencè 
or concourfe, where the rays meet and crofs the axis after their 
refraction by the glafs. Harris: 

The point from which rays diverge, or to which they con- 
verge, may be called their focus. Newton’ s Opt. 

2. Focus,of a Parabola. A point in the axis within the figure, 
and diftant from the vertex by a fourth part of the parameter, 
or latus reffum. Harris. 

3. Focus of an Ellipfs. A point towards each end of the 
longer axis; from whence two right lines being drawn to any 
point in the circumference, fhall be together equal to that 
longer axis. Harris. 

4. Focus of the Hyperlola. A point in the principal axis, 
within the oppofite hyperbola’s; from which if any two right 
lines are drawn, meeting in either of the oppofite hyperbolas, 
the difference will be equal to the principal axis. Dia. 

FO'DDER. 1. f. [fodpe, poðen, Saxon.] Dry food ftored up 
for cattle againft Winter. 

Their cattle, ftarving for want of fodder, corrupted the 
ote Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Being not to be raifed without wintering, they will help to 
force men into improvement of land by a neceffity of 
fodder. Temple. 

Of grafs and f dder thou defraud’ft the dams, 

And of their mothers dugs the ftarving lambs. Dryd. Virgil, 
To Fo’pperR. v.a. [fromthe noun.) To feed with dry food. 

Natural earth is taken the firft half {pit from juft under the 
turf of the beft pafture ground, in a place that has been well 
foddered on. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 


Rowe. 


Swift: 


it 


Hudibras, p. i. 


From Winter keep, 
Well fodder'd in the ftalls, thy tender fheep. Dryd. Virgil. 


FOI 


A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three barns, with as 
many cowyards to fodder cattle in. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Straw will do well enough to fodder with. Mortim. Husb. — 
Fo’ppeRER. n. f. [front fodder.} He who fodders cattle. 
FOE. n.f. [pah, Saxon; fae, Scottith.] 
1. An enemy in war. 
Ere he had eftablifhed his throne, 
He fought great battles with his favage fone, 
In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy Queen, b. iie 
Never but one more was either like 
To meet fo great a foe. Miltin. 
2. Aperfecutor; an enemy in common life. 
God’s benifon go with you, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Shake. 
Fore’d by thy worth, thy foe in death become ; 
Thy friend has lodg’d thee in a coftly tomb. Dryden’s Fab: 
Thy defeéts to know, 
Make ufe of ev’ry friend, and ev'ry foe. Pope. 

3. Anopponent; an illwifher. 

He that confiders and enquires into the reafon of things, is 
counted a foe to received doctrines. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

Fo’EMAN. n.f. [from fe and man.] Enemy in war; antago- 
nift. An obfolete word. 

Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily fpoil 5 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 
And ever ready for your /oeman fell. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
What valiant foemen, like to Autumn’s corn, 
Have we mow’d down in topof all their pride? Sh. H. VI. 

FOETUS. n.f. [Latin.] The child in the womb after it is 
perfectly formed: but before, it is called embryo. Quincy. 

A fetus, in the mother’s womb, differs not much from the 
ftate of a vegetable. Locke. 

FOG. x./. [ fog, Danifh, a ftorm.] A thick mift; 4 moift 
denfe vapour near the furface of the land or water. 

Infect her beauty, 
You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun, 
To fall and blaft her pride. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Lefler mifts and fogs than thofe which covered Greece with 
fo long darknefs, prefent great alterations in the fun and 
moon. Raleigh s Hiftory of the World. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away ; 
Taint not the pure ftreams of the {pringing day 
With your dull influence: it is for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. Crafhaw: 
Frogs we frequently obferve after fun-fetting, even in 
our hotteft months. Woodward's Naural Hiflory: 

Foc. n.f. { fogagium, low Latin. Gramen in forefta regis iocatur 
pro fogagio. Leges fore/?. Scotice.] Aftergrafs ; grafs which 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 

Fo'cairy. adv. [from foggy.) Miftily ; darkly; cloudily. 

Fo’cciness. n.f. [from foggy.] The ftate of being dark or 
mifty ; cloudinefs; miftinefs. 

Fo’ccy. adj. [from fog.] 

1. Mifty; cloudy; dank; full of moift vapours. 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our felf-love, fo paffions do deceive; 
We think they hurt, when moft they do affift. Sidney, b. ii. 
And Phcebus flying fo, moft fhamefut fight, 
His blufhing face in foggy cloud implys; 
And hides for fhame. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 6. 
Whence have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull? Shakef. Henry V. 
Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative ; not fubject 
to any foggy noifomenefs, from fens or marfhes near adjoin- 
ing. Wotton’s Architecture. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by no means 
Soggy, retire your rareft plants. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2. Cloudy in underftanding; dull. 

Fou. interjec?. [from pah, Saxon, an enemy.] An interjection 
of abhorrence: as if one fhould at fight of any thing hated 
cry out a foe! , 

Not to affect many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, compleétion and degree, 
Whereto we fee in all things nature tends, 
Fob! one may fmell in fuch a will moft rank, 
Foul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shake/: Othello. 

FO'IBLE. n.f. [French.] A weak fide; a blind fide; a 

failing. 
He knew the foibles of human nature. Freind’s Hifl. of Phy: 
The witty men fometimes have fenfe enough to know their 
own foible, and therefore they craftily fhun the attacks of 
argument. Watts's Logick. 

To FOIL. v.a. [affaler, to wound, old French.] To put to 

the worft; to defeat, though without a complete victory. 
Amazement feiz’d 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to fee 
Thus foil’d their mightieft. Milten’s Paradife Lof, b. vi. 
Leader of thofe armies bright, 

Which but th’ omnipotent none could have fuild! Afiltcn. 

Yet thefe fubjeét not: I to thee difclofe 
What inward thence I fecl, not therefore foil’d : 
Who meet with various objects, from the fenfe 

§ Varioufly 


_ 2. [ Feuille, French.] Leaf; gilding. 


——I- eS”: rT 


of their doings. 


FOI 
Varioufly reprefenting ; yet ftill free, 
Approve the beft, a 
Strange, that your fingers fhould the pencil fail, 
Without the help of colours or of oil! Waller. 
He had been fotled in the cure, and had left it to nature. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
In their conflicts with fin they have been fo often failed, 
shat they now defpair of ever getting the day, Calamy’s Serm. 
Virtue, difdain, defpair, 1 oft have try’d ; 


And, forl’d, have with new arms my foe defy’d. Dryden. 
But I, the confort of the Thunderer, 

Have wag’d a long and unfuccefsful war; 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil’d, 

And bya mortal man at length am foil’d. Dryden's Æn. 


Fox. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A defeat; a mifcarriage; an advantage gained without a 
complete conqueft, 
We of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 
One fudden foi! fhall never breed diftruft. Shake/. Hen. VI. 
Whofoever overthroweth his mate in fuch fort, as that either 
his back, or the one fhoulder, and contrary heel do touch the 
ground, fhall be accounted to give the fall: if he be endan- 
gered, and make a narrow efcape, it is called a fol, Carew. 
So after many a foil the tempter proud, 
Renewing frefh aflaults, amidit his pride, 
Fell whence he ftood to fee his victor fall. Miltons P. Lof. 


When age fhall level me to impotence, 


And {weating pleafure leave me on the fzi/. Southern. 
Death never won a ftake with greater toil, 
Nor e'er was fate fo near a foil. Dryden, 


A ftately palace, built of {quared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whofe walls were high, but nothing ftrong not thick; 
And golden foil all over them difplay’d. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil, 
Nor in the gliftering fcil 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. Milton. 
3. Something of another colour near which Jewels are fet to 
raife their luftre. 
As fhe a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet for foil of his milk-white to fetve. 
Like bright metal on a fullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 
‘Shall fhew more goodly, and attra&t more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Shak. Hen. IV. 
The fullen paffage of thy weary fteps 
Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Sha'e/peare, 
"Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite the fti? 
clofely itfelf, and thereby better augment its luftre: the fil is 
a mixture of maftich and burnt ivory. Grew’s Mufeum. 
Hector has a foil to fet him off: we are perpetually op- 
pofing the incontinence of Paris to the temperance of Hector. 
Notes on the Odyffey. 
4+ [From fouiller, French.] A blunt fword ufed in fencing. 
< He that plays the king fhall be welcome; his majefty hall 
_ have tribute of me: the adventurous knight thall ufe his foil 
and target. Shak. Hamlet. 
Foier. x. f. [from foil.] One who has gained advantage 
over another. : 
To FOIN. v.n. [ poindre, Fr. Skinner.] To puth in fencing. 
+ He hew’d, and Jafh’d, and foin’d, and thunder’d blows, 
And every way did feek into his life ; 
Ne plate, ne mail, could ward fo mighty throws, 
But yielded paffage to his cruel knife. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
He cares not what mifchief he doth, if his weapon be out : 
he will fin like any devil ; he will {pare neither man, woman, 
nor child. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
- Then both, no moment loft, at once advance 
Againft each other, arm’d with {word and lance: 
They lath, they foin, they pafs, they ftrive to bore 
Their corflets, and the thinneft parts explore. 


Sidney. 


Dryden. 


i Forn. n.f. [from the verb.] A thruft; a pufh. 
Fo’IntnGLy. adv. [from fain.] 
Fo'rson. x. f. [roiyon, Saxon.] Plenty; abundance. A word 


In a pufhing manner. 


now out of ufe. 

Pay juftly thy tithes, whatfoever thou be, 

That God may in blefling fend foif:n to thee. Tuff Husb. 
Be wilful to kill, and unfkilful to ftore, 

And look for no ji/on, I tell thee before. Tuffer’s Husband. 

Nature fhould bring forth, 

Of its own kind, all f:i/or, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 
As thofe that feed grow full, as bloffoming time 

That from the fecdnefs the bare fallow brings 

To tceming foijon ; fo her plenteous womb 


Exprefleth his full tilth and hufbandry. Shak. Meaf: for Meaf. 


To Foist. v.a. { faufer, French.) To infert by forgery. 


Left negligence or partiality might admit or foi/? in abufes 
and corruption, an archdeacon was appointed to take account 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 


nd follow what | approve. Miit. P. Lof. 


m 
Forge law, and foi it into fome by-place 
-Of fome old rotten roll. Drydens Den Sebafiien 
Fo'isTINESS. n. f. [from foifly.] . Fuftinefs; mouldincis. 
Drefs muftard, and lay it in cellar up fwect, 
Left foiflinefs make it for table unmeer. Tui. Hustand:y. 
Folisty. adj. [Sce Fustry.] Mouldy; fully. 
FOLD. n. j. [yalev, pals, Saxon.] : 
1, The ground in which fheep are confined. 
His eyes he open’d, and beheld a ficld 
Part arable and tilth; whcreon were flieavcs 
New reap’d; the other part, fheepwalks and folds. Milton. 
In thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy fheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain. 
2. The place where fheep are houfed. 
~ Time drives the flocks from field to foid, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
And all complain of cares to come. 
3. The flock of fheep, 
_ And this you fee I fcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 
The hope and promife of my failing fold, Dryden's Virgil. 
4. Alimit; a boundary. 
Secure from meeting, they’re diftinétly roll’d; 
Nor leave their feats, and pafs the dreadful fold. Creech: 
5. [From pilp, Saxon.] A double; a compiication; an invo- 
lution; one part added to another ; one part doubled upon 
another, 


Milton. 


Ra'eigh. 


She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour ! Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were fhrowded in a num- 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums. Baccn’s N. Hist. 
Not with indentedwave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear 
Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, afurging maze! Miitors Paradife Loft. 
Let the draperies be nobly fpread upon the body, and let 
the folds be large: the parts fhould be often traverfed by the 
flowing of the folds. i _ ., Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
With fear and wonder feiz’d, the crowd bcholds 
The gloves of death, with feven diftinguith’d folds 
Of tough bull hides. l _ Dryden's Firg. Æn. 
The inward coat of a lion’s ftomach has ftronger fo/ds than 
a human, but in other things not much different. “Arbuthnot. 
6. From the foregoing fignification is derived the ufe of fold in 
compofition. Fold fignifies the fame quantity added: as, two 
fold, twice the quantity ; twenty fold, twenty times repeated. 
But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit ; 
fome an hundred fold, fome fixty fuld, fome thirty fold. Matt. 
At laft appear 
Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice three fo'd the gates: three folds were brals, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Ailt, Parad. Loft. 
Their martyr’d blood and athes fow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where ftill doth fway 
The triple tyrant; that from thefe may grow 
A hundred fold. 
To Forn. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fhut fheep in the fold. 
The ftar that bids the fhepherd fold, 
Now the top of heav’n doth hold. Milton. 
We fee that the folding of flieep helps ground, as well by 
their warmth as by their compoft. — Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy ftore, 
With wine to drive away the cold, 
And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 
2. [yalban, Saxon.] To double; to complicate, 
As a vefture fhalt thou fo/d them up. Heb. i. 12. 
Yet a little fleep, a little lumber, a little faing of the 
hands to fleep. Prov vi. 1C. 
They be folden together as thorns. Nab, i. 10. 
Ihave feen her rife from her bed, unlock her clofet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, feal it, and again 
return to bed. Shakefpeare. 
Confcious of its own impotence, it folds its arms in defpair, 
and fits curfing in a corner. Col ier of inuy. 
Both furl their fails, and ftrip them for the fight ; 
Their folded fheets difmifs the ufelefs air. Dr)d. dun. Mir. 
3. Toinclofe; toinclude; to fhut. 
We will defcend and fold him in our arms. Shak. Rich. II, 
Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death, 
Whofe bright outfhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknels folded up. — Shake/p. Richard NI. 
The fires i’ th’ lowelt hell fold in the people! Shak. Corto’, 
ToFotp. v.n. ‘To clofe over another of the fame kind; to 
join with another of the fame kind. 
The two leaves of the one door were fulding, and the two 
leaves of the other door were folding. 


Malton: 


1 Kings vi. 4a. 


FOLIA CEOUS, 


FOL 

FOLIA’‘CEOUS. adj. [ foliaceus, from folium, Latin.} Con- 
lifting of lamina or leaves. 

A piece of another, confifting of an outer cruft, of a ruddy 
talky fpar, and a blue talky filiaceous {par. [Voodward on Foff. 

Fo’L1AGe. nf. (fotum, Latin; feuillage, French.] Leaves; 
tufts of leaves; the apparel of leaves toa plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with fruits and fo- 
liage, that run twitting about them from the very top to the 
bottom. Addifon on Italy. 

When {welling buds their od’rous foliage fhed, 

And gently harden into fruit, the wife 

Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 

Redundant. Phillips. 

To FoLIATE. v. a. [ foliatus, folium, Latin.] To beat into 
laminas or leaves. 

Gold foliated, or any metal foliated, cleaveth. Pacon. 

If gold be foliated, and held between your eyes and the 
light, the light looks of a greenifh blue. Newton's Opt. 

Fora TIion. n. f. [ foliatio, folium, Latin.] 

r. The act of beating into thin leaves. 

z. Foliation is one of the parts of the flower of a plant, being 
the collection of thofe fugacious coloured Isaves called petala, 
which conftitute the compafs of the flower; and alfo fome- 
times to fecure and guard the fruit which fucceeds the folia- 
tion, as in apples, pears, &c and fometimes ftands within it, 
as in cherries, apricots, &c. for thefe, being of a tender and 
pulpous body, and coming forth in the colder parts of the 
Spring, would be often injured by the extremities of weather, 
if they were not thus protected and lodged up within their 


flowers. . Quincy. 
FOo'LIATURE. n.f. [from folium, Latin.] The ŝtate of being 
hammered into leaves. Dit. 


FO'LIO. n.f. [in folio, Latin.] A large book, of which the 
pages are formed by a fheet of paper once doubled. 

Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefs progrefs in knowledge, 
though they had read over more folios. Watts’s Improvement. 

Fo'LiomoRrT. adj. [folium mortuum, Latin.] A dark yellow; 
the colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly called philomot. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and the exte- 
riour cortex of a foliomert colour. Voodward on Fo/fils. 

FOLK. n. /. [ polc, Saxon; volk, Dutch.) 
1. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with afking queftions, or find- 
ing fault with his melancholy, but rather fitting to his dolor 
dolorous difcourfes of their own and other folks misfor- 
tune. Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his fifter, had his marriage in fhort 
time bleft, for fo are folk wont to fay, how unhappy foever the 
children after grow, with a fon. Sidney. 

When with greateft art he fpoke, 

You'd think he talk’d like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

2. Nations; mankind. 

Thou fhalt judge the folk righteoufly, and govern the na- 

tions upon carth. Pjalm Wit. 4. 
3. Any kind of people as difcriminated from others. 
The river thrice hath flow’d, no ebb between ; 

And the old fo/é, time's doting chronicles, 

Say it did fo a little time before. Shakefp. 

Anger is a kind of bafenefs; as it appears well in the weak- 
nefs of children, women, old folk, and fick folks. Bacon's Eff. 

4. It is now ufed only in familiar or burlefque language. 
Old good man Dobfon of the green, 
Remembers he the tree has feen, 


Hudibras, p.i. 


And goes with folts to fhew the fight. Swift. 
He walk’d, and wore a threadbare cloak ; 
He din’d and fupp'`d at charge of other folk, Suift. 


FOo'LKMOTE. n f. [from folk and mote.) 

Thofe hills were appointed for two fpecial ufes, and built 
by two leveral nations: the one is that which you call folk- 
mites, built by the Saxons, and fignifies in the Saxon a meetin 
of folk. Spenfer on Ireland. 

FOLLICLE. n.f. [ folliculus, Latin.) 
1. A cavity in any body with ftrong coats. 

Although there be no emincnt and circular follicle, no round 
bag or velicle, which long containcth this humour; yet is 
therc a manifeft receptacle of choler from the liver into the 

its. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, b iii. c. 2. 
2. Follicle is a term in botany fignitving the feed-veffels, capfula 
feminalis, or cafe, which fome fruits and feeds have over 
them ; as that of the alkengi, pedicularis, &c. Quincy. 
To FOLLOW. v.a. [polgan, Saxon; volgen, Dutch. ] 
r. To go after; not before or fide by fide. 
[had rather, torfooth, go before you like a man, than follow 
him like a dwarf. ohakejpeare’s erry Wives of Mandor, 
2. To purfue as an enemy. 
Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can follow. 
3. To attend as a dependant. 

And the three eldeft fons of Jefe went and followed Saul to 

the battle. t Sa. xvii. 13. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe fyoth every pafon, 
4 


Irene. 


FOL 


That in the nature of their lords rebels : i 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but fallow ing. Shat. K. Lear. 
Let not the mufe then flatter lawlefs fway, 
Nor fo'low fortune where fhe leads the way. 
4. To purfue. 
Not yielding over to old age kis country delights, he was at 
that time following a merlin. Sidney, b. il 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, l 
And follow’d with his eyes the fleeting fhade. Dryden's En. 
We follow fate, which does too faft purfue. Dryden. 
5. To fucceed in order of time. 
6. To be confequential, as effeéts to caufes. 
7. To imitate; to copy. € 
Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and better, 
others, whom we much more affect, leaving it for newer, and 
changing it for worfe, we had rather foll:w the perfections of 
them whom we like not, than in defeéts refemble them whom 
we love. Hooker, b.v. f. 28. 
Ill patterns are fure to be follcwed more than good rules. 
Locke on Lau.ation. 


Pope. 


8. To obcy; to obferve. 

If all who do not follow oral tradition as their only rule of 
faith are out of the church, then all who follow the council 
of Trent are no Chriftians. Tillctfon, Preface. 

Mott men admire 
Virtue, who follow not her lore. Paradife Regain’d, b. vii. 
g. To confirm by new endeavours; to keep up indefatigably. 

They bound themfelves to his laws and obedience; and in 
cafe it had been followed upon them, as it fhould have been, 
they fhould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spen/er. 

10. Toattend to; to be bufied with. 
He that undertaketh and fol/.weth other mens bufinefs for 
gain, fhall fall into fuits. Eccluf, xxix. g. 

To Fo'LLow. v.n. 

1. To come after another. 
Peter fol'owed afar off. 
The famine fhall follow clofe after you. 

Welcome all that lead or follow 

To the oracle of Apollo. 

2. To be pofteriour in time. 

3. To be confequential, as effect to caufe. 

If the neglect or abufe of liberty to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happinefs mifleads him, the mif- 
carriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his own elec- 
tion. Locke. 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the 
good of thofe under their care, great mifchiefs cannot but 
follow. Locke. 

4. To be confequential, as inference to premifes. 

Though there are or have been fometimes dwarfs, and fome- 
tlmes giants in the world; yet it does not follow that there 
muft be fuch in every age, nor in every country. Temple. 

This dangerous doétrine muft neceflarily follw, from 
making all political power to be nothing clfe but Adam’s pa- 
ternal power. Locke. 

5. To continue endeavours. 
Then fhall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord. Hof. 
Fo'LLower. n. f. [from fallow. } 
1. One who comes after another; not before him, or fide by 
fide. 

Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower ; but now you 
are a leader : whether had you rather lead mine eyes, or eye 
your mafter’s heels?  Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Winufor. 

No ftop, no ftay, but clouds of fand arife, 


Luke xxii. 54. 
Fer. xlii. 16. 


Ben, Fobnfen. 


Spurn’d and cait backward on the fullaver's eyes. Dryden. 
2. A dependant. 
3. An attendant. 
No follower, but a friend. Pope. 


4. An aflociate; a companion. 
How accompanied, can’ft thou tell that? 
— With Poins, and other his continual followers. Sh. HIV. 
5. One under the command of another. 

I hold it no wifdom to leave unto them too much command 
over thcir kindred, but rather withdraw their foilowers from 
them as much as may be, and gather them under the com- 
mand of law. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The underftanding that fhould be eyes to the blind faculty 
of the will, is blind itfelf; and fo brings all the inconve- 
niences that attend a blind fo/iower, under the conduct of a 
blind guide. Souths Sermons. 

And fore’d Æneas, when his fhips were loft, 
To leave his follaw-rs on a foreign coaft. Dryden's En. 
6. A fcholar; an imitator ; a copyer; one of the fame fort. 

Be ye fol owers of me, even as l am of Chrift. 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

The true profefhon of Chriftianity inviolably engages all its 
followers to do good to all men. Sprat s Sermons. 

Every one’s idea of identity will not be the fame that Pytha- 


goras and thoufands of his followers have. Locke. 
The ftudious head or gen’rous mind, 
Follow'r of God, or friend of human kind, 
Poct or patriot, rafe but to reftore 
The faith and moral nature gave before. Popes Effays. 


Fory. 
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FON 
Fo'tty. n. f. [filie, French.) 
1. Want of underftanding; weaknefs of intcllect; 
2. Criminal weaknels ; depravity of mind. 
Think’ft thou, that duty fhall have dread to fpeak, 

W hen pow’'r to flattery bows? “lo plainnefs honour 

Is bound, when majefty to fol'y falls. Shukefp King Lear. 
3. Act of negligence or pafon unbecoming gravity or deep 

wildom. In this fenfe it has a plural 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot {ce 

The pretty folies that themfelves commit ; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would bluth 

To fce me thus transformed to a boy Shakéfpeare. 

_ Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, 

__ Whom folly pleafes, or whofe fouites pleafe. Pope's Horace. 

To FOME NT. v.a. { fomenter, Latin ; fomenter, French. } 

3. To cherith with heat. 

Every kind that lives, 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm’d. Milton's P. L. 

2. To bathe with warm lotions. 

He jomerted the head with opiates to procuré fleep, and a 
folution of opium in water to foment the forehcad. Arbuthnot. 

3. To encourage; to fupport ; to cherith. 

They love their givings, and foment their deeds no lefs than 
parents do their children. Wotton. 

Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 

Since nature gave, and thou fowen.’/? my fires. Dryden. 

They are troubled with thofe ill humours, which they 
themfeives intufed and /¢mented in them. Locke. 

Fomenta’tion, n. f. [ fomentstion, Fr. from foment. 

3. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alfo ftuping, which is 
applying hot flannels to any part, dipped in medicated decoc- 
tions, whereby the fleams breathe into the parts, and difcufs 
obftructed humours, Quincy. 

Fomeatation calleth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the poulti., draweth gently the 
humours out. for it is a gentle fementation, and hath withal a 
mixture of fome ftupcfactive. Bacon’s Natural Hift.ry. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyficians, and the 
lotions or fomentations by the nurfes, Arbuthnot cn Coins. 

Fome’n1eR. n.f. [from foment.) An encourager; a fup- 
porter 

Thefe fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt to the body 
politic: ac home, being like humours ftirred in the natural 
without evacuation, fo did they produce difadvantageous 

effects abroad; and better had it been, that the raifers and 

rear Ps of them had never fprung up in Druina. Hewel. 
on. 7. f. [Scott. A word now obfolete.] A fool; an idcot. 
Sicker I hold him for a greater fon, 

____ That loves the thing he cannot purchafe.  Spenfir’s Pa/t. 

FOND. n.f [ fonn, Scottith. A wotd of which I have found 
no fatisfactory etymology. To fonne is in Chaucer to doat, to 
be foolith.] 

I. Footith; filly; indifcreet ; imprudent; injudicious. 

This we know that the Grecians or Gentiles did account 
foolifhnefs ; but that they ever did think it a fond or unlikely 
way to feek men’s converfion by fermons, we have not 
heard. Hovker, b.v. fi 72. 

He was beaten out of all love of learning by a fond {chool- 
matter, Afcham. 

Tell thefe fad women, 

Tis fond to wail inevitable f{trokes, 

As “tis to laugh at them. 

Grant I may never prove fo fond 

To truft man on his oath or bond. 

I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 

Tamer than fleep, fonder than ignorance. 

Fond thoughts may fall into fome idle brain ; 

But one belief of all, is ever wife. 

Thou fee’it 

How fubtly to detain thee I devife, 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate; 

Fond! werc it not in hope of thy reply. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

So find are mortal men, 

Fall’n into wrath divine, 

~ As their own ruin on themfelves t’ invite. Milton’s Agani/les. 

’T was not revenge for griev’d Apollo’s wrong 

Thofe afs’s ears on Midas’ temples hung ; 

But fond repentance of his happy with. 

But reafon with your fond religion fights ; 

For «any gods are many infinites. Dryden’s Tyran. Love. 

This is fond, becaufe it is the way to cheat thyfelf. Tz/lot/on, 

2. Trifiing ; valued by folly. 
Not with fond fhekles of the tefted gold, 
Or ftones, whofe rate are either rich or poor 
As fancy values them. Shakefpeare’s Meaf. for Meafure. 
3. Foolithly tender ; injudicioufly indulgent. 


Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Shakefpeare’s Timan. 
Shakefpeare. 


Davies. 


Waller. 


I’m a foolith fond wife. Addifon. 
Like Venus I’ll fhine, i 
Be fond and be fine. Addifin. 


4. Pleafed in too great a degrce; foolifhly delighted. 
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Fame is in itfcif a real good, if we may belicve Cicero; 
who was perhaps too fond of it Dryden's Juvenal, Dedications 
I, fond of my well-chofen feat, 
My pictures, medals, books complete. Prisr. 
Some are fo fond tò know a great deal at once, and love to 
talk of things with freedom and boldnefs before they 
thoroughly underftand them = Warts's Linprovem. of the Mind. 
ToFonp. ¢¥. 4. [from the noun.) To treat with great 
To Fo’nnLe. § indulgence; tocarefs; to cocker. 
Howe’et uhjuft your jealoufy appear, 
It does my pity, hot my anger move: 
I'll fond it as the froward child of love. Dryden's Aureng%. 
When amidft the fervour of the feaft, 
The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her breaft, 
And with fweet kiffes in her arms conftrains, 
Thou may’ft infufe thy venom in her veins. Drydens Zn. 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profeflor, who always ftands by, will not futfer them to 
ufe any fondling exprefiions. Gu ‘twer’s Travels. 
To Fonv. v.n, To be fond of; to be in love; to doat 
on. 
How will this fadge ? My matter loves her dearly ; 
And I, poor monfter, fend as much on him; 
And ihe, miftaken, feems to dote on me. Shake/peare. 
Fo/NDLER. 2./. [from fond.] _ One who fondles. 
Fo/NULING. » f [from fondle. ] A perfon or thing much fondled 
or carefled; fomething regarded with great affection. 
Partiality in a parent is commonly unlucky ; for findlings 
are in danger to be made fools, and the children that are leaft 
cockered make the beft and wifeft men. L’Ejlrange. 
The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion’or 
adtion, that may thew it to be a fondling of our own. Locke. 
Any body would have guefied mifs to have bcen bred up 
under a cruel ftepdame, and John to be the fondling of a ten- 
der mother. Arbuthnt’s Hiftory of John Bull, 
Bred a fond ing and an heirefs, 
Drefs’d like any lady may’refs ; 
Cocker'd by the fervants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground, 
Fo'nDLy. adv. [from fond.] 
1. Foolithly; weakly; imprudently; injudicioufly. 
Mott fhaliowly did you thefe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolifh!y fent hence. Shas. H. IV, 
Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him fpeak fondy, like a frantick man. Shakef: R.II. 
Ficinus findl, advifeth, for the prolongation of life, that a 
vein be opened in the arm of fome wholefome young man; 
and the blood to be fuckcd. hacou's Natural Hiftory. 
The military mound 
The Britifh files tranfcend, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that ford! brav’d their fate. Phillips. 
Some valuing thofe of their own fide’or mind, 
Still make themfelves the meafure of mankind: 
Fondly we think we merit honour then, 
When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope’s Criticifim, 
Under thofe facred leaves, fecure 
From common lightning of the fkies, 
He findly thought he might endure 


Swift. 


The flafhes of Ardelia’s eyes. Swift. 
2. With great or extreme tendernefs. 
Ev’n before the fatal engine clos’d, 
A wretched fylph too fondly interpos’d : 
Fate urg’d the fheers, and cut the fylph in twain. Pope. 
Fondly or feverely kind. avage, 


Fo’nDNeEss. n. f. (from fond.] 
1. Foolifhnefs ; weaknefs; want of fenfe; want of judgment. 
Fondne/s it were for any, being free, 
To covet fetters, though they golden be. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
2. Foolifh tendernefs. 
My heart had ftill fome foolith fondne/s for thee ; 
But hence ! ’tis gone: I give it tothe winds. ddif. Cato. 
Hopelefs mother ! 
Whofe fondnef: could compare her mortal offspring 
_To thofe which fair Latona bore to Jove. 
3. Tender paffion. 
Your jealoufy perverts my meaning ftill ; 
My very hate is conftrued into fondne/s. A. Phill. Dift. Moth, 
Corinna, with that youthful air, 
Is thirty and a bit to fpare : 
Her fondnefi for a certain ear! 
Began when I was but a girl. 
4. Unreafonable liking. 

They err that eithcr through indulgence to others, or fondnefs 
to any fin in themlelves, fubftitute for repentance any thing 
that is lefs than a fincere refolution of new obedience, attended 
with faithful endeavour, and mect fruits of this change. 

Lammond’s Fundamentals. 
Font. n.f. [ fons, Latin; fonte, French.] A ftone veffel in 
which the water for holy baptifm {s contained in the church. 

The prefenting of infants at the holy font is by their god- 
fathers. Hooker, b. ii. fige 


l have 


Prior. 


Swift. 
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I have no name, no title; 
No, not that name was given me at the font. Shakef. R.II. 
Folnraner, n. f. { fontanelle, French} An iflue; a difcharge 
opened in the body. 

A perfon plethorick, fubjeét to hot defluxions, was advifed 
to a fontanel in her arm. Wifeman of Inflammation. 

FONTANGE. n.f. [from the name of the firit wearer. J 
A knot of ribbonds on the top of the head-drefs. Out 
of ufe. 

Thefe old-fafhioncd fontanges rofe an ell above the head: 
they were pointed like ftceples, and had long loofe pieces of 
crape, which were fringed, and hung down their backs. Addif. 

FOOD. 1. f. [pævan, Sax. voeden, Dut. to feed ; feed, Scott. ] 
1. Victuals ; provifion for the mouth. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food. Shakefp. 
Much fod is in the tillage of the poor. Prov. xiii. 23. 
Under whofe lowly roof thou haft vouchfaf’d 
To enter, and thefe earthly fruits to tafte; 
Food not of angels, yet accepted fo, 
As that more willingly thou could’ft not feem 
At heav’n’s high feafts t’ have fed. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
They give us food, which may with neétar vie, 
And wax that does the abfent fun fupply. Waller. 
2. Any thing that nourithes. 
Give me fome mufick : mufick, moody fod 
Of us that trade in love. Shakef. Antony and C'expatra. 
O dear fon Edgar, 

The food of thy abufed father’s wrath, 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 

Pd fay, I had eyes again. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Foo’pFuL. adj. [ food and full.] Fruitful; full of food ; plen- 
teous. 
There Tityus was to fee, who took his birth 


From heav’n, his nurfing from the fosdful earth. Dryden. 
Foo’py. adj. [from food.] Eatable; fit for food. 
To veffels, wine fhe drew; 
And into well few’d facks pour’d foody meal. Chapman. 


FOOL. n. f. [fo Welth; fol, IMandick ; fol, French. } 
I. One whom nature has denied reafon; a natural; an idiot. 
Do’ft thou call me fool, boy? 
—All thy other titles thou haft given away that thou waft 
born with. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
The fool multitude, that chufe by fhow, 

Not learninz more than the fond eye doth teach, 

Which pry not to the interior. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

Tt may be afked, whether the eldeft fon, being a fol, fhall 
inherit paternal power before the younger, a wife man. Locke. 

He thanks his ftars he was not burn a fool. Pope. 
2. [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 
The feol hath faid in his heart there is no God, PJ. xiv. 1. 
3- A term of indignity and reproach. 
To be thought knowing, you muft firft put the fool upon all 
mankind. Driden’s F venal, Preface. 
4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon; a jefter. 

Where’s my knave, my foo? Go you, and call my fool 

hither. Shakefp-are’s King Lear. 
I fcorn, although thcir drudge, to be their fool or jefter. Miit. 

If this cifguile fit not naturally on fo grave a perfon, yet it 

may become him better than that l's coat. Denham. 
5- To play the Foor. To play pranks like a hired jefter ; to 
jet; to make {port. e 
I returning where I left his armour, found another inftead 
thereof, and armed myfelf therein to play the fool. Sidney. 
6. To play the Foor. To aĉ like one void of common under- 
ftanding. 
Well, thus we fley the fo:ls with the time, 

And the fpirits of the wife fit in the clouds 

And mock us. Shakefpeare’s EenryIV. p. ii. 

Is it worth the name of frecdom to be at liberty to play the 
foo, and draw fhame and mifery upon a man’s felf? Locke. 

7. To make aFoor. To difappoint; to defeat. 

’Twerc as good a deed as to drink when a man’s a-hungry, 
to challenge him to the field, and then to break promife with 
him, and mate a fool of him. Shake/. Twelfth Night. 

To Foci. v.n. [fromthe noun] To trifle; to toy; to play; 
to idle ; to fport. 

I, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to you; fo you 
may continue and laugh at nothing fill. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

Foal not; for all may have, 

If they dare try, a glorious life, a grave. Herbert. 

If you have the luck to be court-fools, thofe that have either 
wit or honefty, you may fool withal, and {pare not. Denham: 

It muft be an induftrious youth that provides againft age; 
and he that fools away the one, muft either beg or ftarve in 
the other. L’ Efirange. 

He muft be happy that knows the truc meafures of fool- 
ing. L’Eftrange, Fable 74. 

Ís this atime for f.oling ? Dryden's Spauifh Fryar. 

To Foot. v.a. 
1. To treat with contempt; to difuppoint; to frullrate; to de- 
feat. 
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And fhall it in more fhame be further {poken, 
That you are fool'd, difcarded, and fhook off? Shak. HIV. 
If it be you that ftir thefe daughters hearts 

Againft thcir father, fool me not fo much 

To bear it tamely. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
When Iam read, thou feign’ft a weak applaufe, 

As if thou wert my friend, but lackeft a caufe: 

‘This but thy judgment fools; the other way 

Would both thy folly and thy fpite betray. Ben. Fobn/on. 

Him over-weaning 

To over-reach; but with the ferpent meeting, 

Fool’d and beguil’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

If men loved to be deceived and fooled about their fpiritual 
eftate, they cannot take a furer courfe than by taking their 
neighbour's word for that, which can be known only from 
their own heart. South’s Sermons. 

When I confider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 
For fo:’d with hope, men favour the deceit. 
I’m tir’d with waiting for this chemick gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden, 

I would advife this blinded fet of men not to give credit to 
thofe, by whom they have been fo often fooled and impofed 
upon. Addifon's Freeho'der, N°. 7. 

2. To infatuate. 
It were an handfome plot, 

But full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 

And he’s fo fool’d with downright honefty, 

He'll ne’er believe it. Denham's Sophy. 

A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleafures: T will 
no longer be foo’ed or impofed upon by them. Calamy’s Serm. 

A boor of Holland, whofe cares of growing ftill richer 
and richer, perhaps foo! him fo far as to make him enjoy 
lefs in his riches than others in poverty. Temple. 

3. To cheat: as, to fool one of his money. 

Foo’Laorn. adj. [ frol and born.] Foolith from the birth. 
Reply not to me with a foolborn jeft.  Shake/. Henry IV. 

Foo'Lery. z. f. [from fol. ] 

1. Habitual folly. 

Fo:lery, fir, does walk about the orb like the fun; it fhines 
every where : I would be forry, fir, but the fool thould be as 
oft with your mafter as with my mittrefs. Shak. Tweifth Night. 

2. An act of folly ; trifling practice. 

It is mere foolery to multiply diftin@ particulars în treating 

of things, where the difference lies only in words. Watts. 
3. Object of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any of 
thefe fooleries, it cannot be fufpected. Raleigh s Hiftory. 

We are tranfported with fooleries, which, if we underftood, 
we fhould defpife. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

Foo.na’ppy. adj. [ fool and happy.] Lucky without contri- 
vance or judgment. 
As when a fhip, that flies fair under fail, 
An hidden rock efcaped unawares, 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail 3 

The mariner, yet half amazed, ftares 

At perils paft, and yet in doubt ne dares 

To joy at his fos/bappy overfight. Fairy Quecn, b.i. cant. 6. 

FOOLHA'RDINESS. 2. f. [from foolhardy.) Mad rafhnefs ; cou- 
rage without fenfe. 

A falfe glozing parafite would call his fcolkardinefs valour, 
and then he may go on boldly, becaufe blindly. Souths Serm. 

There is a difference betwixt daring and foslkardinefs : Lu- 
can and Statius often ventured them too far, our Virgil 
never. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

FoorHa‘rDIsE. n. f. [ fool and hardiefe, French ] Foolhardi- 
nefs; adventuroufnefs without judgment. Obfolete. 
More huge in ftrength than wife in works he was, 
And reafon with foolbardife over-ran ; 
Stern melancholy did his courage pafs, 
And was, for terror more, all arm’d in fhining brafs. F. om 
Foorna/roy. adj. [ fool and hardy. Daring without judg- 
ment; madly adventurous ; fooliftily bold. 
One mother, when as her foolhardy child 

Did come too near, and with his talons play, 

Half dead through fear, her little babe revil’d. Fairy Queen. 

Some would be fo foolhardy as to prefume to be more of the 
cabinet-council of God Almighty than the angels. Hewel. 

If any yet be fo foolhardy, 

T’ expote themfelves to vain jeopardy ; 

If they come wounded off, and lame, 

No honour’s got by fuch amaim. Huditras, $i. cant. x. 

Foo':rrap. n. f. [ fool and trap.) A fnare to catch fools in: 
as a flytrap. 
Betts, at the firft, were fooltraps, where the wife 
Like {piders lay in ambufh for the flies. Dryden. 
Foo'LisH. adj. [trom fool.) 
1. Void of underftanding; weak of intelleé. 

Thou fooli/h woman, feelt thou not our mourning? 2 Efar. 

Tle, of all the men that ever my fooli/h eyes looked upon, 
was the beft deferving a fair lady. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Imprudent; indifcreet. 
We arc come off 
Like 
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Like Romans ; neither fioli/d in our ftands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
3. Ridiculous ; contemptible. 
It is a fooli/b thing to make along prologue, and to be fhort 
in the ftory itfelf. 2 Mac. ii. 32. 
Pray do not mock me; 
I am a very foo's/b fond old man: 


I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shake/p. King Lear. 
What could the head perform alone, 

If all their friendly aids were gone? 

A fosiifh figure he muft make ; 

Do nothing elfe but flecp and ake. Prior. 


4. [In Scripture.] Wicked ; finful. 
Foo'LisHLy. adv. [from fooli/k.] Weakly; without under- 
ftanding. In Scripture, wickedly. 
Although we boaft our Winter fun looks bright, 

And fooligv’y are glad to fee it at its height ; 

Yet fo much fooner comes the long and gloomy night. Swift, 
Foo'LisHNess. n. f. [from fooli/h. } Í 
1. Folly; want of underftanding. 

a. Foolifh practice; aétual deviation from the right. 
Fooli/hne/s being properly a man’s deviation from right rea- 
fon, in point of praétice, muft needs confit in his pitching 
upon fuch an end as is unfuitable to his condition, or pitching 


upon means unfuitable to the compaffing of his end. South. 
_ Charm’d by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
And fhape my foslifhnejs to their defire. Prior. 


Foo’Ls onks. z. j. A plant. 
‘The characters are: it hath an anomalous flower, confift- 
ing of fix diflimilar leaves; the five uppermoft of which are 
. fo difpofed as to imitate in fome manner a helmet.  _M/iller. 
FOOT. 2x. /. plural feet. [ por, Saxon; voet, Dutch; fut, 
Scottith. J 
1. The part upon which we ftand. 
‘The queen that bore thee, 
Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died ev'ry day the liv’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
His affection to the church was fo notorious, that he never 
deferted it ’till both it and he were over-run and trod under 
fot Clarendon. 
2. That by which any thing is fupported in the nature of a foot. 
3. The lower part; the bafe ; 
Yond’ towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 
Muft kifs their own feet. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
_. Fretting, by little and little, wafhes away and eats out both 
the tops and fides and feet of mountains. Hakewill on Provid. 
4- The end; the lower part. 
What difmal cries are thofe ? 
—Nothing ; a trifling fum of mifery, 
New added to the foot of thy account: 
_ _Thy wife is feiz’d by force, and born away. Dryd. Cleomen. 
5. The act of walking. 
Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make the land 
navigable, and the fea paflable by foot. z Mac. v. 21. 
6. On Foor. Walking; without carriage. 
Ifrael journeyed about fix hundred thoufand on foot. Ex. xii. 
7. A pofture of action. 
The centurions and their charges diftin&ly billeted, already 
in-the entertainment, and to be on fost at an hour’s warning. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
8. Infantry ; footmen in arms. In this fenfe it has no plural. 
Lufias gathered threefcore thoufand choice men of fiot, and 
five thoufand horfemen. 1 Mac. iv. 28, 
Himfelf with all his foot entered the town, his horfe being 
quartered about it. Clarendin, b. vil. 

Thrice horfe and foot about the fires are led, 

And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. Dryden. 
g. State ; character; condition. 
À See on what fvot we ftand; a fcanty fhorc, 

The fea behind, our enemies before. „Dryden's Æn. 

In fpecifying the word Ireland, it would feem to infinuate 
that we are not upon the fame foot with our fellow fubjects in 
England. Swift's Drapier’s Letters. 

What colour of excufe can be for the contempt with which 

_ we treat this part of our fpecies, that we fhould not put them 
upon the common fost of humanity, that we fhould only fet 
an infignificant fine upon the man who murders them? Addi/. 

10. Scheme; plan; fettlement. 

There is no wellwifher to his country without a little hope, 
that in time the kingdom may be on a better f:t. Swift. 

T afk, whether upon the foot of our conftitution, as it ftood 
in the reign of the late king James, a king of England may 
be depofed ? Swift. 

11. A ftate of incipient exiftence. 

If fuch a tradition were at any time fet on /fo.t, it is not 
caly to imagine how it fhould at firit gain entertainment ; but 
much more difficult how it fliould come to be univerfaily pro- 
pagated. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

12. It feems to have been once proverbially ulcd for the level, 
the fquare, par. 
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neceflitics would draw upon them a mof fuddcn undoing, in 
that they would be forced to fell their means, be it lands of 
goods, far under foot. Bacon's L fays. 
13. A certain number of fyllables conftituting a diflinct part of 
a verfe. 

Fret, in our Englith verfifying, without quantity and joints, 
be fure figns that the verfe is either born dctormed, unnatural, 
or lame. Ajcham’s Schoolmafter. 

Did'tt thou hear thefe verfes ? 

—O yes, I heard them all, and mcte too; for fume o’ them 
had in them more fect than the verfes would bear. Shake/peare. 
14. Motion; action. 

While other jefts are fomething rank on foot, 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 

Away with Slender to marry. Shake/. Mer. Wives of Windf, 

In the government of the world the number and Zi 
the ends on foot, with the fecret nature of moft things to which 
they relate, muft make a diftin@ remark of their congruity, 
in fome cales very difficult, and in fome unattainable. Grew. 

15. A meafure containing twélve inches. * 

When it fignifies meafure it has often, but vitioufly, foot in 
the plural. rp 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linnen cloth, 
being buried for a fortnight’s {pace four foot deep within the 
earth, came forth no ways mouldy or rotten. Bacon. 

16. Step. 

‘This man’s fon would, every /vot and anon, be taking fome 

of his companions into the orchard. L’Eftrange. 
To Foor. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
I. To dance; to tread wantonly ; ‘to trip. 

Lonely the vale and full of horror ftood; 
Brown with the fhade of a religious wood ; 
The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light ; 
He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That featly footing feem’d to {kim the ground. 

2. To walk; not ride; not fly. 

By this the dreadful beaft drew nigh to land, 
Half flying, and half footing in his hatte. Fairy Queen. 
Takc heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night. Sh. 
The man fet the boy upon the afs, and footed it him- 

felf. L’Eftrange. 

With them a man fometimes cannot be a penitent, unlefs 
he alfo turns vagabond, and foots it to Jerufalem ;- or wanders 
over this or that part of the world, to vifit the fhrine of fuch 
or fuch a pretended faint. South. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, who can 
foot it fartheft. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar, 

To Foor. v.a. 
1. To fpurn; to kick. 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, and ftot me 

as you fpurn a ftranger cur over your threfhold. Shakefpeare. 
2. To fettle; to begin to fix. 
What confed’racy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3. To tread. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold : 

He met the night-mare, and her name told; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. K. Lear. 

There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 

Or fhepherd boy, they featly foot the green. Tickell. 

Foo'TBALL. #. f. [ fcot and ball.) A ball commonly made of a 
blown bladder cafed with leather, driven by the foot. 

Am I fo round with you as you with me, 

That like a football you do fpurn me thus? Shakefpeare. 

Such a Winter-piece fhould be beautified with all manner 

of works and exercifes of Winter; as foottalis, felling of 
wood, and fliding upon the ice. Peacham. 

As when a fort of lufty fhepherds try 
Their force at football, care of victory 
Makes them falute fo rudely, breaft to breaft, 
That their encounter fecms too rough for jeft. Waller. 

One rolls along a football to his foes, 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 

He was fenfible the common fcotball was a very imperfect 
imitation of that exercife. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl, 

Foo’rgoy. n.f. [foot and boy.) A low menial; an attendant 
in livery. 

Was it diferetion, lords, to let this man, 

This honcft man, wait like a lowfy footboy : 

At chamber-door ? Shake[peare’s Henry VIII. 

Though I had no body to affift but a fcotboy, ‘yet I made 
fhift to try a pretty number of things. Boyle on Covours, 

Whenever he imagines advantage will redound to one of 
his footboys by oppreffion of me, he never difputes it. Sift. 

Foo’rsrince. x. /. [fot and bridge] A bridge on which 
paflengers walk; a narrow bridge. 

Palemon’s fhepherd, fearing the footbridge was not {tron 
enough, loaded it fo long, ’till he broke that which would have 
born a bigger burden. Sidney. 


Dryden. 


Were it not for this eafy borrowing upon intereft, men’s Foo’rcnoatn. n. f. [ fot and chath.) A fumpter cloath. 


Three 


FOO 


Three times to-day my footcloath horfe did ftumble, 
And ftarted when he look’d upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the flaughterhoufe. Shakef. Rich. III. 
Foo’rep. adj. [from foot.] Shaped in the foot. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
Foo’rricut. n. f. [foot and fight.) A fight made on foot, in 
oppofition to that on horfeback. 
So began our footfight in fuch fort, that we were well en- 
tered to blood of both fides. Sidney, b. ii. 
Foo’rHoLp. n f. [ foot and ko'd.) Space to hold the foot; 
fpace on which one may tread furely 
So they all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it 
fo little foothold, that the firft blaft of wind laid it flat upon the 
ground. L't firange. 
He’s never well ’till he’s at the top: he has nothing above 
him to afpire to, nor any fo:thold left him to come down by. 
pi L’Eftrange, Fable 6. 
Foo’tine. n. f. [from foot] 
1. Ground for the foot. 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and advent’rous fpirit 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unfteadfaft footing of afpear. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
As Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 
Did thew fhe footing found, for all the flood. Davies. 
In afcents, every flep gained is a fo:ting and help to the 
next. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
z. Foundation ; bafis; fupport; root. 
Cloven ftakes; and, wond’rous to behold, 
Their fharpen’d ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
All thofe fublime thoughts take their rife and footing here: 
the mind ftirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or 
reflection have offered. Locke. 
The reafoning faculties of the foul would not know how 
to move, for want of a foundation and fosting in moft men, 
who cannot trace truth to its fountain and original. = Lecke. 
3. Place. 
Whether they unétuous exhalations are, 
Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone ; 
Or each fome more remote and flippery ftar, 
Which lofes foiting when to mortals fhewn, 
4. Tread; walk. 
I would outnight you did no body come: 
But hark, Ihear the footing of a man. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Break off, break off ; I feel the different found 
Of fome chaite footing near about this ground : 
Run to your fhrouds, within thefe brakes and trees ; 


Dryden. 


Our number may affright. Milton. 
5. Dance. 
Make holyday: your ryeftraw hats put on, 
And thefe frefh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 


6. Steps; road; track. 
He grew ftrong among the Irifh ; and in his footing his fon 
continuing, hath increafed his faid name. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Like running wecds, that have no certain root; or like 
footings up and down, impoffible to be traced. Bacons H. VII. 
7, Entrance; beginning ; eftablifhment. 
Ever fince our nation had any footing in this land, the ftate 
of England did defire to perfect the conquefts» Davies. 
The defeat of colonel Bellafis gave them their firft footing 
in Yorkfhire. Clarendon, b. viii. 
No ufeful arts have yet found footing here; 
But all untaught and favage does appear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
8. State; condition; fettlement. 
Gaul was on the fame footing with Egypt, as to taxes. Ard. 
Foo’rricker. n.f. [foot and lick.] A flave; an humble 
fawner; one who licks the foot. 
Do that good mifchief which may make this ifland 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 
For ay thy footlieker. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
Foo’rMan. n.f. [ foot and man.] 
1. A foldier that marches and fights on foot. 
The numbers levied by her lieutenant did confit of fcotmen 
three millions, of horfemen one million. Raleigh's Hiflory. 
2. A low menial fervant in livery. 
He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwife, with two horfes 


at either end, and two fostmen on cach fide. Bacon. 
Like footmen running before coaches, 
To tell the inn what lord approaches. Pricr. 


3. One who practifes to walk or run. 
Foo’rmMaAnsuIP. a. f. [from footman.] The art or faculty of 
a runner. 

The Irifh archers efpying this, fuddenly broke up, and 
committed the fafety of their lives to their nimble footman- 
Sip. Hayjwa'd. 

Yet, fays the fox, I have baffled more of them with my 

_ wiles and fhifts than ever you did with your fo:tmanfhip. L’E/t. 
Foo'rpace. n. f. [ foot and pace.] 
1. Part of a pair of ftairs, whereon, after four or five fteps, 


FOP 


you arrive to a broad place, where you make two or three 
paces before you afcend another ftep, thereby to eafe the legs 
in afcending the reft of the ftairs. Moxon's Meh Exercifes. 
z. A pace no fafter than a flow walk. 
Foo’rpap n. f. [ foctand pad] A highwayman that robs on 
foot, not on horfeback. 
Foo'TPATH. n. f. [foot and path] A narrow way which 
will not admit horfes or carriages. 
Know’ft thou the way to Dover ? 
— Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shak. K. Lear. 
Foo’rposr. n.f. [ foot and poft] A poft or meflcnger that 
travels on foot. 

For carrying fuch letters, every thoroughfare weekly ap- 
pointeth a faotpo/?, whofe difpatch is well near as fpeedy as the 
horfes. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Foo'TSTALL. n. f. [ foot and fall.) A woman’s flirrup. 

Foo'rsTEP. n. f. [ oot and flep.) 

1. Trace; track; impreifion left by the foot. - 
Clear-fighted reafon wifdom’s judgment leads, 

And fenfe, her vaffal, in her foot/leps treads Denham. 

A man fhall never want crooked paths to walk in, if he 
thinks that he is in the right way, where ever he has the foot- 

Jieps of others to follow. Locke. 
2. Token; mark; notice given. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our fyftem, if 
there we may trace any vilibie foot/feps of Divine Wifdom znd 
Beneficence. Bentley's Sermons, 

3. Example. è 
Foo'TsTOoOL. n. f. [ fo:t and flo:l] Stool on which he that 
fits places his feet. 
Thus have we fwept fufpicion from our feat, 
And made our foot/fool of fecurity. Shake/p. Henry VI: 
They whofe facred office ’tis to bring 

Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 

By thefe myfterious links to fix and tye 

Men to the f ot/s0/ of the Deity. Denham's Sophy. 

Let ecchoing anthems make his praifes known 

On earth, his. foot/fo:/, as in heav’n his throne R:/common. 

By the phrafe of worthipping his foot/?o./, no more is meant 
than worfhipping God at his foot/tool. Stilling fect. 

FOP. n.f. [A word probably made by chance, and therefore 
without etymology.] A fimpleton; acoxcomb; a man of 
fmall underftanding and much oftentation; a pretender; a 
man fond of fhow, drefs, and flutter; an impertinent. 

A whole tribe of fops, 
Got ’tween afleep and wake. Shakcfpeare’s King Lear. 
When fuch a pofitive abandon’d fop, 

Among his numerous abfurdities, 

Stumbles upon fome tolerable line, 

I fret to fee them in fuch company. Ref-ommon. 

The leopard’s beauty, without the fox’s wit, is no better 
than a fop in a gay coat. L’ Ejirange. 

In a dull ftream, which moving flow, 

You hardly fee the current flow ; 

When a {mall breeze obftructs the courfe, 

It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and ftraws, and feathers : 

The current of a female mind 

Stops thus, and turns with ev’ry wind ; 

Thus whirling round, together draws 

Fools, fps, and rakes, for chaff and ftraws. Swift. 

Fo'PDoopLE. n. jJ. [fop and doodle.) A fool; an infignificant 
wretch. 

Where fturdy butchers broke your noddle, 

And handled you like a fepdoodie. Huaitras, p. it. 

Fo’prery. n.f. [from fop } 

1. Folly; impertinence. 

Let not the found of fhallow foppery enter 

My fober houfe. Shatefzeare's Merchant of Venice. 

I was three or four times in the thought they were not fai- 
ries; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind, the fudden furprife 
of my powers, drove the groffnels of the feppery into a re- 
ceived belief, in defpight of the tecth of all rhime and reafon, 
that they were fairies. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we 
are fick in fortune, often the furfeits of our own behaviour, 
we make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon and ftars, 
as if we were villains on neceffity. Shakefo. King Lear. 

2. Affectation of fhow or importance ; fhowy folly. 

3. Foolery ; vain or idle practice ; idle affectation. 

They thought the people were better let alone in Pm 
perics, than to be fuffered to break loofe from that fubjection 


which your fuperftition kept them in. Stiliing rect. 
But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopferies of tune, and mode of dance, 
Our fturdy Britons {corn to borrow fenfe. Granville. 


I with I could fay quaint foppertes were wholly abfent from 
graver lubjećls. swift to the Lord High Ireafurer. 
Fo'rrisn. adj [from fop.] 
1. Foolith; idle; vain. 
Fools 


+ 


FOR 
Fools ne'er had lefs grace in a year; 
For wife men are grown foppifh, 
And know not hew their wits to wear, 
Their manners are fo apifh. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
2. Vain in fhow; foolithly oftentatious; vain of drets. 
With him the prefent ftill fome virtucs have ; 
The vain are {prightly, and the ftupid grave: 
The flothful negligent, the foppifh neat ; 
The lewd are airy, and the fly difcreet. Gdrth’s Difpen/at. 
The Romans grew extremely expenfive and foppi/h in this 
article ; fo that the emperor Aurelian forbid men that variet 
of colours on their fhoes, allowing it ftill to women. Arduth. 
Fo'PPisHLy. adv. [from foppifh.]  Vainly ; oftentatioufly. 
Fo’rPisHNness. n. f. [froin foppifh.] Vanity; fhowy or often- 

tatious vanity. j 
Fo'PPLING. n.f. [from fop.] A petty fop; dh under-rate 

coxcomb. 

Thy works in Chloe’s toilet gain a part, 
And, with his tailor, (hare the foppling’s heart. Tickell. 

FOR. prep. [ pon, Saxon ; voor, Dutch.] 
t. Becaufe of. 

That which we for our unworthinefs are afrald to crave, our 
prayer is, that God for the worthinefs of his fon would not- 
withftanding vouchfafe to grant. Hooker, b. v. f. 47+ 

Edward and Richard, 
With fiery eyes fparkling for very wrath, 


Arc at our backs. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iii. 
Speak, good Cominius ; 
Leave nothing out for length. Shake/p. 


For as much as the queftion cannot be fcanned, unlefs the 
time of Abraham’s journey be confidered of, I will fearch into 
a tradition concerning his travels. Raleigh’ s Hiji. of the World. 

An aftrologer faith, if it were not for two things that are 
conftant, no individual would laft one moment. Bacon. 

For as much as it is a fundamental Jaw in the Turkifh em- 
pire, that they may, without any other provocation, make 
war upon Chriftendom for the propagation of their laws ; 
fo the Chriftians may at all times, as they think good, be 
upon the prevention. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The governour, fallying out, took great ftore of victual 
and warlike provifion, which’ the Turks had for hafte left be- 
hind them. Knolles’s Hiftery of the Turks. 

Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that he was not 
able to keep that place three days, for lack of victual. Knolles, 

Quit, quit, for fhame; this will not move, 

This cannot take her : 
If of herfelf fhe will not love, 

Nothing can make her. Suckling. 
Care not for frowns or fmiles. Denham’s Sophy, Prol. 

The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the wickeder 
Jor hoping. Hammond's Pra. Catech. 

Let no man, for his own poverty, become mort oppreff- 
ing in his bargains ; but quietly recommend his eftate to God, 
and leave the fuccefs to him. Taylor. 

__ Perfons who have loft moft of their grinders, having been 
compelled to ufe three or four only in chewing, wore them 
fo low that the inward nerve lay bare, and they would no longer 
for pain make ufe of them. Ray on the Creation. 

I but revenge my fate; difdain’d, betray’d, 
And fuff’ring death for this ungrateful maid: Dryden. 
Sole on the barren fands, the fuff’ring chief 
Roar’d out for anguifh, and indulg’d his grief. Dryden. 
For his long abfence church ahd ftate did groan, 
Madnefs the pulpit, faction feiz'd the throne. Dryden, 
Nor with a fuperftitious fear is aw’d 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
I, my own judge, condemn’d myfelf before ; 
For pity, aggravate my crime no more. Dryden's Aurengz. 
Matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burnt th’ imperial town, 

Shriek’d for the downfal in a doleful cry, 

for which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 

Children, difcountenanced by their parents fér any fault, 
find a refuge in the carefles of foolifh flatterers. Locke. 

A found mind in a found body is a fhort but full defcription 
of a happy ftate in this world: he that has thefe two has lit- 
fle more to wifh for, and he that wants either of thern will be 
but little the better for any thing elfe. Lotke. 

The middle of the gulph is remarkable for tempefts. Addi/. 

My open’d thought to joyous profpect raife, 


And for thy mercy let me fing thy praife. Prior. 
hich beft or worft, you could not think ; 

And die you muft, fèr want of drink. Prhr. 

It is a moft infamous fcatdal upon the nation, to reproach 

ae” treating, foreigners with contempt. Swift. 

e can only give them that liberty now for fomething, 


which they have fo many years exercifed for nothing, of rail- 


ing and fcribbling againft us. Swift. 
_ Your fermons would be lefs valuable; for want of 
time. Swift. 


2. With rcfpe& to; with regard to. 


FOR 


Rather our ftate’s defective for requital, 
Than we to ftretch it out. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
A paltry ring 
That fhe did give me, whofe poefy was, 
For all the world, like cutlers poctry 
Upon a knife; love me and leave me not. Siakefpeare. 
Fir all the world, 
As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shakef H.1V. 
It was young counfel Jor the perfons, and violent 
coun{el for the matters. Bacon, Effay z1. 
Authority followeth old men, and favour and popularity 
youth; but for the moral part, perhaps, youth will have the 
pre-eminence, as age hath for the politick. Bacon's  ffays. 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved in their 
effects ; that is, what kind of comet fcr magnitude or colour, 
produceth what kind of effeéts. Bacon, Effay 54. 
For me, if there be fuch a thing as I. Waller. 
He faith thefe honours confifted in preferving their memo- 
ries, and praifing their virtues; but for any matter of wor- 
thip towards them, he utterly denies it. Stilling feet. 
Our laws were for their matter foreign. Hales. 
Now for the government, it is abfolute monarchy; thetc 
being no other laws in China but the king’s command. Temple. 
For me, no other happinefs I own, 
Than to have born no iffue to the throne. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 
For me, my ftormy voyage at an cnd, 
I to the port of death fecurely tend. = Drydei’s Zin. b, xii, 
After death, we fprights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. Dryden. 
Such little wafps, and yet fo full of {pite ; 
For bulk mere infects, yet in mifchief ftrong. Tates Juv. 
Hobbes has given us a cofrect explanation of the fen{é in 
general ; but for particulars and circumftances, he continually 


lops them. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 
Lo, fome are vellom, and the reft as good, 
For all his lordfhip knows, but they are wood. Pope. 


. In this fenfe it has often as before it. 


As for Maramaldus the general; they had no juft caufe to 
miflike him; being an old captain of great expericnce. Knolles. 


. In the character of. 


If a man can bë fully aflured of any thing for a truth, 
without having éxamined, what is there that he may not em- 
brace for truth? Locke, 

She thinks you favour’d : 
But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. A. Phillips. 
Say, is it fitting in this very field, 
This field, where from my youth [ve been a carter, 
I; in this field, fhould die for a deferter? Gay. 


. With refemblance of. 


I hear for certain, and do fpeak the truth, 

The gentle York is up. Shakelpeare’s HenrylV. p. iis 
Now, now jor furé, deliverance is at hand, 

The kingdom fhall to Ifraél be reftor’d. Paradife Regain'd. 
The ftartling fteed was feiz’d with fudden fright, 

And, bounding, o’er the pommel caft the knight : 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head; 

He qnivtr’d with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden, 


. Confidered as ; in the place of. 


Our prefent lot appears 
For happy, though but ill; for ill, not worft, 
If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. Milton's Pa. Lof. 
The council-table and ftar-chamber held for honourable 
that which pleafed, and fer juft that which profited. C'arerdon, 
Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 
For thofe our criticks much confide in; 
Though meerly writ at firft for filling; 
_ To raife the volume’s price a fhilling. Swift. 


. In advantage of ; for the fake of. 


An ant is a wife creature for itfelf; but it is a fhrewd thing 


in an orchard. Pacon, Effay 23. 

He refufed not to die for thofe that killed him, and fhed his 

blood för fome of thofe that fpilt it. Boyle. 
Whether fome hera’s fate, 

In words worth dying for, he celebrate. Cowley. 


Shall I think the world was made for one, 
And men are born fir kings, as beafts for men, 
Not for proteCion, but to be devour’d ? Dryd. Span. Fryar. 


8. Conducive to; beneficial to. 


It is for the general good of huttian fociety, and confe- 


< quently of particular perfons, to be true and juft; and it is for 


mens health to be tempcrate. Tillotjon, Sermon 1, 

It can never be for the intereft of a believer to do me a mif- 
chief, becaufe he is fure, upon the balance of accounts, to 
find himfelf a lofer by it. Addifin's SpeGtatcr; N°. 186, 


. With intention of going to a certain place 


We failed from Peru, where we had continued for thefpace 
of one whole year, for China and Japah, taking with us vic- 


tuals for twelve months. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
As fhe was brought for England, fhe was caft away near 
Harwich haven. Hayward. 


We failed direétly fr Genoa, and had a fair wind, Adai/on. 
o N 10. la 


FOR 


io. In comparative refpect. 
For tufks with Indian elephants he ftrove, 

And Jove’s own thunder from his mouth he drove. Dryden. 

t1. In proportion to. 

As he could fee clear, fir thofe times, through fuper- 
ftition; fo he would be blinded, now and then, by human 
policy. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Your underftandings are not bright enough for the exercife 
of the higheft acts of reafon. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

12. With appropriation to. 
Shadow will ferve for Summer: prick him; for we have a 
number of fhadows to fill up the mufter-book. Shake/- H.1V. 
13. After O an expreffion of defire. 
O for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 
The brighteft heaven of invention! Shas. H.V. Prolzgue. 
14. In account of; in folution of. 
Thus much for the beginning and progrefs of the deluge. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
15. Inducing to as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reafon fir that 

which we call virtue, and againft that which we call vice. Til. 
16. In expectation of. 

He muft be back again by one and twenty, to marry and 
propagate: the father cannot ftay any longer for the portion, 
nor the mother for a new fet of babies to play with. Locke. 

17. Noting power or pofibility. 

For a holy perfon to be humble, fr one whom all men 
efteem a faint, to fear left himfelf become a devil, is as hard 
as for a prince to fubmit himfelf to be guided by tutors. Taylor. 

18. Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward objects, brought into a darkened 
room, depend for their vifibility upon the dimnefs of the light 
they are beheld by. Boyle on Colsurs. 

19. In prevention of ; for fear of. 
Corn being had down, any way ye allow, 
Should wither as needeth for burning in mow. Tuff. Huf. 
And, for the time fhall not feem tedious, 
Pil tell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this felf place. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p.iii. 


There muft be no alleys with hedges at the hither end, for 


jetting your profpect upon this fair hedge from the green ; nor 

at the farther end, for letting your profpect from the hedge 

through the arches upon the heath. Bacon, Effay 47. 
20. In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, fometimes cold things are good for the 
toothach. Garretfon. 

21. In exchange for. 

He made confiderable progrefs in the ftudy of the law, be- 

fore he quitted that profeffion for this of poetry. Dryden. 
22. In the place of; inftead of. 

To make him copious is to alter his character ; and to 

tranflate him line for line, is impoffible. Dryden. 
We take a falling meteor for a ftar. Cowley. 
23. In fupply of; to ferve in the place of. 

Moft of our ingenious young men take up fome cried-up 
Englith poet for their model, adore him, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowing wherein he is defective. Dryden. 

24. Through a certain duration. 
Some pleafe for once, fome will for ever pleafe. Rofcom. 

Thofe who fleep without dreaming, can never be convinced 
that their thoughts are for four hours bufy, without their 
knowing it. Locke, 

The adminiftration of this bank is for life, and partly in the 
hands of the chief citizens. Addt;on’s Remarks on Italy. 

Since, hir’d for life, thy fervile mufe muft fing 

Succeffive conquefts, and a glorious king ; 

And bring him laurels, whatfoe’er they coft. 

The youth tranfported, afks without delay 
To guide the fun’s bright chariot for a day. Garth’s Ovid. 
25. In fearch of ; in queft of. 

Some of the philofophers have run fo far back for argu- 
ments of comfort againft pain, as to doubt whether there were 
any fuch thing ; and yet, for all that, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would cry out as loud as other men. 


Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 


Prior. 


26. According to. 
Chymifts have not been able, for aught is vulgarly known, 
by fire alone to feparate true fulphur from antimony. Beyle, 
27. Noting a ftate of fitnefs or readinefs. 
Nay, if you be an undertaker, 1] am for you Shakefpeare. 
If he be brave, he’s ready for the ftroke. Dryden. 
28. In hope of ; for the fake of ; noting the final caufe. 
How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object ! 
For this the foolifh, over-careful fathers, 
Have broke their flceps with thought, their brains with Care, 
Their bones with induftry : for this, engrofs’d 
The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchieved gold ; 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveft 
Their fons with arts and martial exercifes. Shakef. H. IV. 
The kingdom of God was firit rent by ill countel ; upon 


4 


FOR 


which counfel there are fet, for our inftru@tion, two marks. 
Bacon. 
For he writes not for money, nor for praife, 
Nor to be call’d a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham. 
There we fhall fec, a fight worthy dying for, that bleffed 
Saviour, who fo highly deferves of us. Boyle. 
He is not difpofed to be a foul, and to be miferable for 
company Tillot/on, Semon 1. 
Even death’s become to me no dreadful name ; 
In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 
I faw him, and contemn’d him frat fr you. Lyd. Aureng. 
For this, ’tis needful to prevent her art, 
And fire with love the proud Pheenician’s heart Dryd. Virg. 
Some pray for riches; riches they obtain ; 
But watch'd by robbers, fo: their wealth are flain. Dryden. 
Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 
Employ their {words like mine fèr noble ends. Dryd Auren. 
Scholars are frugal of their words, and noc willing to let 
any go for ornament, if they will not ferve for ufe. Felten. 
29. Of tendency to; towards. 
It were more for his honour to raife his fiege, than to fpend 


fo many good men in the winning of it by force. Knolles. 
The kettle to the top was hoift ; 
But with the upfide down, to fhow 
Its inclination for below. Swift. 


30. In tavour of ; on the part of; on the fide of. - 
Ye fuppofe the Jaws for which ye ftrive are found in Scrip- 
ture; but thofe not againft which we flrive. Hocker, Preface. 
It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad 
caufe, when l have fo often drawn it fer a good one. Dryden. 
Jove was for Venus; but he fear’d his wife. Dryden. 
He fer the world was made, not us alone. Cowley. 
They mutt be void of all zeal for God’s honour, who do 
not with fighs and tears intercede with him. Szmalridge’s Serm. 
Ariftotle is for poetical juftice. Dennis. 
They are all for rank and foul feeding, feiton. 
31. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 
Fortune, if there be fuch a thing as fhe, ? 
Spies that I bear fo well her tyranny, t 
That fhe thinks nothing elfe fo fit £r me. Donne. J 
A few rules of logick are thought fufficient, in this cafe, for 
thofe who pretend to the higheft improvement. Lecke. 
It is for wicked men to dread God; but a virtuous man 
may have undifturbed thoughts, even of the juftice of God. 
Tillotfin, Sermon 4. 
His country has good havens, both for the Adriatick and 
Mediterranean. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Perfia is commodioufly fituated for trade both by fea and 
land. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
32. With intention of. 
And by that juftice haft remov’d the caufe 
Of thofe rude tempefts, which, for rapine fent 


Too oft, alas, involv’d the innocent. Waller. 
Here huntfmen with delight may read 
How to chufe dogs for fcent or fpeed. Waler. 


God hath made fome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable of. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 
For this, from Trivia’s temple and her wood, 
Are courfers driv’n, who fhed their mafters blood. Dryden. 
Such examples fhould be fet before them, as patterns for 
their daily imitation. Leche. 
The next queftion ufually is, what is it for ? Lake. 
Achilles is for revenging himfelf upon Agamemnon, by 
means of Hector. Pores View of Ejick Poem. 
33- Becoming; belonging to. 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honefty, acd wifdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. Shake/peare’s Cthello. 
Th’ offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. 
Jefts for Dutchmen and Englith boys. 
Is it for you to ravage feas and land, 
Unauthoriz’d by my fupreme command! Dryd. Virg. Æn. 
His fire already figns him for the fkics, 
And marks the feat amid{t the deities. Dryden's Æn. 
It is a reafonable account for any man to give, why he does 
not live as the greateft part of the world do, that he has no 
mind to die as they do, and perifh with them. Ti lotfon, 
34. Notwithftanding. 
This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be the 
felf-fame form which Philojudzeus exprefleth Looker, b. v. 
God’s defertion fhall, for ought he knows the next 
minute, fupervene Leay of Picty. 
Probability fuppofes that a thing may, or may not be fo, 
for any thing that yet is certaiuly determined on cither fide. 
South's Sermons. 
For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, it may 
be a contrivance to fright us. Swift's Drapier’s Letters. 
If fuch vaft maffes of mattcr had been fituated nearer to the 
fun, or to each other, as tey might as eafily have been, for 
any incchanical or fortuitous agent, they muft neceflarily have 
cauled a confiderable diforder in the whole fyftem. Bentley. 


35- For 


Daniel. 
Cowley. 


FOR 


35- For all. Notwithftanding. 

Neither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman’s apparel, { 
will be the more womanifh; fince I aflure you, for all my 
apparel, there is nothing I defire more than fully to prove 
myfelf a man in this enterprize. Sidney. 

“For all the carefulnefs of the Chriftians the Englith bulwark 
was undermined by the enemy, and upon the fourth of Sep- 
tember part thereof was blown up. Knolles’s Hiflory. 

But as Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 


Did fhew the footing found for all the flood. Davies. 
They refolute, for ull this, do proceed 
Unto that judgme'-t. Daniel. 


For all his exa& plot, down was he caft from all his great- 
nefs, and forced to end his days in a mean condition South. 
If we apprehend the greateft things in the world of the 
emperor of China or Japan, we are well enough. contented, 
or all that, to let them govern at home. Stillingfleet. 
‘1 hough that very ingenious perfon has anticipated part of 
what I fhould fay, yet you will, for ail that, expect that I 
fhould give you a fuller account. Boyle on i olours. 
She might have pafled over all fuch petty bufineffes ; but the 
raifing of my rabble is not to be mumbled up in filence, for 
all her pertnefs. Dryden’s Don Sebaflian. 
36. To the ufe of; to be ufed in. 
The oak for nothing ill, 
The ofier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. Spenfer. 
37. In confequence of. 
For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
‘They climb the ftcepy hills and ftem the flood. Dryden. 
38. In recompenfe of. 
Now, for fo many glorious aétions done, 
For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 
I mean to crown a bow! for Cefar’s health; 
Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 
Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators, Dryden's Perf. 
Firft the wily wizard muft be caught; 
For unconftrain’d, he nothing tells for naught. Dryd. Virg. 
39- In proportion to. 
He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s tall. Shake/peare. 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave ! 
Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave ; 
Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Juven. Sat. 13. 
40. By means of; by interpofition of. 
Moral confideration can no way move the fenfible appetite, 
were it not for the will. Hales Origin of + ankind. 
Of fome calamity we can have no relief but from God 
alone ; and what would men do in fuch a cafe, if it were not 
for God? à Tiilotfon’s Sermons. 
41. In regard of; in prefervation of. I cannt for my life, is, I 
cannot if my life might be faved by it. 
I bid the rafcal knock upon your gate; 
But could not get him for my heart. Shakefpeare. 
Icannot fir my heart leave a room, before I have thorough- 
ly examined the papers pafted upon the walls. Addifon’s Spe. 
42. For to. In the language ufed two centuries ago, for was 
commonly ufed before to the fign of the infinitive mood, to 
note the final caufe. As, Icome for to fee you, for I love to 
fee you: in the fame fenfe with the French pour. Thus it is 
ufed in the tranflation of the Bible. But this diftinGion was 
by the beft writers fometimes forgotten ; and for, by wrong ufe, 
appearing fuperfluous, is now always omitted. 
Who fhall let me now 


On this vile body for to wreak my wrong? Fairy Queen. 
A large pofterity 

Up to your happy palaces may mount, 

Of blefled faints for to increafe the count. Spenfer. 


Thefe things may ferve fr to reprefent how juft caufe of 
fear this kingdom may have towards Spain. Bacon, 
For. conj. i i 
1. The word by which the reafon is given of fomcthing ad- 
vanced before. 
Heav’n doth with us as we with torches deal, - 
Not light them for themfelves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Old hufbandmen I at Sabinum know, 
Who for another year dig, plough, and fow; 
For never any man was yet fo old, 


But hop’d his life one Winter more would hold. Denham. 
Tell me what kind of thing is wit? 
For the firft matter loves variety lefs. Cowley. 


‘Thus does he who, for fear of any thing in this world, 
ventures to difpleafe God ; for in fo doing he runs away from 
men, and fal's into the hands of the living hand. Tillotfon. 

2. Becaufe ; on this account that. 

I doubt not but great troops would be ready to run; yet 
for that the worft men are moft ready to remove, I would w th 
them chofen by difcretion of wife men. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Jealous fouls will not be anfwer’d fo: 

They are not ever jealous for a caufe, 

But jealous for they’re jealous. Sha'efpeare’s Othello. 
Heaven defend your good fouls, that you think 


FOR 


I will your ferious and great bufinefs feant ; 
For fhe is with me. Shake/peare’s Othello, 
Nor fwell’d his breaft with uncouth pride, 

That heav’n on him above his charge had laid ; 

But, jor his great Creator would the fame, 

His will increas’d ; fo fire augmenteth fame. Fairfax. 

Many excrefcences of trees grow chiefly where the tree is 
dead or faded ; or that the natural fap of the tree corrupteth 
into fome preternatural fubftance. Bacons Natural Hjtory. 

3. For as much. In regard that; in confideration of. 

For as much as in publick prayer we are not only to confi- 
der what is needful, in refpect of God; but there is alfo in 
men that which we muit regard: we fomewhat incline to 
length, left overquick difpatch fiould give occafion to deem, 
that the thing itfelf is but little accounted of. Looker, b. v. 

For as much as the thirft is intolerable, the patient may be 
indulged the free ufe of {paw water. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. For why. Becaufe; for this reafon that. : 

Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces, that a camel might 
well carry one of them, being taken from the carriage; for 
wh), Sulyman purpofing to draw the emperor unto battle, had 
brought no greater pieces of battery with him. Knolles. 

To Fo’RAGE. v. n. [from foris, abroad, Latin.] 
1. To wander tar; to rove at a diftance. 
Forage, and run 

To meet difpleafure farther from the doors, 

_And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. Shak. K. Jobn. 
2. To wande: in fearch of fpoil, generally of provifions. 
As in a ftormy night, 

Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 

Forage for prey. Denham. 

There was a brood of young larks in the corn, and the dam 
went abroad to forage for them. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Nor dare they ftray 
When rain is promis’d, or a ftormy day ; 
But near the city walls their wat’ring take, 
_Nor forage far, but fhort excurfions make. Dryden's Virgil. 
3- To ravage; to feed on fpoil. 
His moft mighty father on a hill 
Stood fmiling, to behold his lion’s whelp 
Fo-age in blood of French nobility. Shatefp. Henry V. 
ToFo’RAGE v.a. To plunder; to ftrip; to fpoil. 

They will both ftrengthen all the country round, and alfo 
be as continual holds for her majefty, if the people thould re- 
volt ; for without fuch it is eafy to forage and over-cun the 
whole land. Spenfer on Ireland. 

FO'RAGE. n. f. [ fourage, German and French, from foris, 
Latin. ] 
1, Search of provifions ; the act of feeding abroad. 
One way a band feleét from forage drives 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes, and their bleating lambs, over the plains 

T heir booty. Milton's Pavadife Lof, b. xi. 

2. Provifions fought abroad. 
Some o’er the publick magazines prefide, 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. 

3- Provifions in general. 
Provided forage, our fpent arms renew’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Fora’minous. ad. [from foramen, Latin.) Full of holes; 
perforated in many places; porous. 

Soft and foraminous bodies, in the firt creation of the 
found, will deaden it; but in the paflage of the found they 
will admit it better than harder bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hi flory. 

To FORBE’AR v.n. pret. Í forbore, anciently forbare; part. 
forborn. [ ponbæpan, Saxon. For has in compofition the 
power of privation ; as, forbear: or depravation ; as forftivear, 
and other powers not eafily expiained.] 

1. To ceafe from any thing ; to intermit. 

The woli, the lion, and the bear, 
When they their prey in pieces tear, 


Dryden’s Georg. 


To quarrel with themfelves forbear. Denham. J 
2. To paufe ; to delay. 
I pray you, tarry: paufe a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for in chufing wrong, 
I lofe your company ; therefore fortear a while.  Shate/p. 


3. To omit voluntarily; not to do; to abftain. 
He forbare to go forth. 
At this he ftarted, and forbore to {wear ; 
Not out of confcience of the fin, but fear. Dryden's Juv. 
Who can forbear to admire and adore him who weighed 
the mountains in fcales, and the hills in a balance. Cheyne. 
4. To reftrain any violence of temper; to be patient. 
By long fortearing is a prince perfuaded, and a foft tongue 
breaketh the bone. Prov. xxv. 15. 
To Fo'rBEAR. v. a. 
1. To decline; to omit voluntarily. ; 
Forbear his prefence, until time hath qualified the heat of his 
difpleafure. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
So angry bulls the combat do forlear 
When froin the wood a lion does appear. 
2. To abftain from; to fhun to do. 


1 Sa. xxiii. 13. 


Waller. 
If 


FOR 


If it pafled only by the houfe of pcers, it fhould be 
looked upon as invalid and void, and execution fhould be 
thereupon forborn or fufpended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

There is not any one action whatfoever which a man ought 
to do, or to forbear, but the Scripture will give him a clear 
precept or prohibition for it. South’ s Sermons, 

. To Ípare; to treat with clemency. 

With all lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long fuffering, for- 
bearing one another in love. Eph. iv. 2. 

4. To withold. i 
Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me, 
that he deftroy thee not. 2 Chro. XXXV. 21. 
FORBEARANCE. n.f. [from forbear. ] 
1. The care of avoiding or fhunning any thing; negation of 
practice. 
True noblenefs would 

Learn him forbearance from fo foul a wrong. Shate/. R. III. 

This may convince us how vaftly greater a pleafure is con- 
fequent upon the forbearance of fin, than can poffibly accom- 
pany the commifiion of it. South's Sermons. 

Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear doing, any 
particular action, according as its doing or forbearance has the 
actual preference in the mind. Lecke. 

2. Intermiffion of fomething. 
3- Command of temper. 

Have a continent forbearance, ’till the {peed of his rage 

goes flower. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
4. Lenity; delay of punifhment; mildnefs. 

Nor do I take notice of this inftance of feverity in our own 
country to juftify fuch a proceeding, but only to difplay the 
mildnefs and forbearance made ufe of under the reign of his 
prefent majefty. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 52. 

He applies to our gratitude by obligations of kindnefs and 

_ beneficence, of long fuffering and forbearance. Rogers. 
Forse’ARER. n.f. [from forbear.) An intermitter; inter- 

ceptor of any thing. 

The Weft as a father all goodnefs doth bring, 
The Eaft a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tuf]. Aiufbandry. 

To FORBID. v.a. pret. J forbade; part. forbidden or forbid. 

[fonbeodan, Saxon 3 verbieden, Dutch.] 
3. Yo prohibit; to interdict any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ; have I not for- 
bid her my houfe? Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

he By tafting of that fruit forbid, 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 

The voice of reafon, in all the dictates of natural morality, 
ought carefully to be attended to, bya ftri&t obfervance of 
what it commands, but efpecially of what it forbids. South, 

All hatred of perfons, by very many Chriftian principles, 
we are moft folemnly and indifpenfably forbid. Spratt’s Serm, 

The chafte and holy race 

Are all forbidden this polluted place. 

2. To command to forbear any thing. 

She with fo fweet a rigour forbad him, that he durft not 
rebel. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is the fhameful work of Hubert’s hand, 

The practice and the purpofe of the king, 

From whofe obedience I forbid my foul. Shakefpeare. 

They have determined to confume all thofe things that 
God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. Judith xi. 12. 

3. To oppofe; to hinder. 

The moifture being forbidden to come up in the plant, ftay- 
eth longer in the root, and fedilateth it. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour, and fo exafperate 
it as well as forbid new humour. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ! 3 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 

And fearch no farther than thyfelf reveal’d. Dryden. 

4. To accurfe; to blaft., Now obfolete. To bidis in old lan- 
guage to pray; to forbid therefore is to cur/e. 
Sleep fhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid ; 
He fhall live a man forbid, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
To Fo'kBID. v.n. To utter a prohibition. 
Now the good gods forbid, 

That our renowned Rome 

Should now eat upherown! — | Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Forsi’ppance. n.f. [from forbid.) Prohibition; edi& againft 

any thing. i 
How haft thou yielded to tranfgrefs 

The ftri& forbiddance! how to violate | 

The facred fruit forbidden! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
FO'RBIDDENLY. adv. [from forbid.) In an unlawful manner. 

With all confidence he fwears, as he had feen’t, 

That you have touch’d his queen forbiddenly.  Shakefpeare. 

Fo'RBIDDER. n.f. [from forbid.) One that prohibits; one 
that enaéts a prohibition. 

This was a bold accufation of God, making the foun- 
tain of good the contriver of evil, and the forbidder of 
tke crime an abettor of the fact prohibited. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Other care, perhaps, 


Drydens Æn. b. vi, 
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FOR 


May haye diverted from continual watch 
_ _ Our great forbidder ! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
Fo'RBIDDING, participial adj. [from forbid.) Railing abiior- 
rence; repelling approach ; caufing averfion. 

Tragedy was made AFi and horrible, 

FORCE. n. f. [ force, French; fortis, Latin.] 
1. Strength; vigour; might; active power. 
He never could maintain his part but in the force of his 
will. Shakef. Much Ado about Nothing. 
A fhip, which hath ftruck fail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. 
2. Violence. 
Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the crown, 

Which now they hold by force, and not by right. $b. AVI. 

The fhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 

By force away, and then by force enjoy’d ; 

But I by free confent. 

3. Virtue; efficacy. 

Manifeft it is, that the very majefty and holinefs of the 
place where God is worfhipped, hath, in regard of us, great 
virtue, force and efficacy ; for that it ferveth as a fenfible help 
to ftir up devotion. Hooker, b.v. J. 16. 

No definitions, no fuppofitions of any fect, are of force 
enough to deftroy conftant experience. Locke. 

4. Validnefs; power of law. 
A teftament is of force after men are dead. 
Not long in force this charter ftood ; 
Wanting that feal, it muft be feal’d in blood. Dexham. 
5. Armament; warlike preparation. Often forces in the plural. 
O Thou! whofe captain I account myfelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye. Shakef Richard TI. 

The fecret of the power of Spain confifteth in a veteran 
army, Compounded of mifcellany forces of ali nations. Bacon. 

A greater force than that which here we find, 
Ne’er prefs'd the ocean, nor employ’d the wind. aller. 
Thofe victorious forces of the rebels were not able 
to fuftain your arms. Dryden. 
6. Deftiny; neceffity; fatal compulfion. 
To Force. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To compel ; to conftrain. 

Dangers are light, if they once feem ligat; and more 

dangers have deceived men than forced them. Bacon. 
I have been forced to ufe the cant words of Whig and 
Tory. l Swifts Examiner. 

The actions and operations did force them upon dividing 

the fingle idea. Pope's View of pick Poem. 
2. To overpower by ftrength. 
O that fortune . 

Had brought me to the field where thou art fam’d 

To have wrought fuch wonders with an afs’s jaw, 

I fhould have fore’d thee foon with other arms. Milton. 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 
To force their monarch and infult the court. Dryden's ZEh. 
3. To impel ; to prefs. 
Thou fhalt not deftroy the trees by forcing an ax again? 
them. Deutr. 20. 19. 
4. To draw or puth by main ftrength. 
Stooping, the {pear defcended on his chine, 

Juft where the bone diftinguith’d either loin: 

It ftuck fo faft, fo deeply bury’d lay, 

That fcarce the vitor /arc’d the fteel away. Drydens Ex. 

5. To enforce; to urge. 
Three bluft’ring nights; born by the fouthern blaft 

I floated, and difcover'd land at laft: 

High ona mounting wave my head I bore, 

Forcing my ftrength, and gatlh’ring to the fhore. Dryd. Zn. 

6. To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering their willing benefactors out of part, 
contrived another of forcing their unwi.ling neighbours out of 
all their poffeffions. Decay of Piety. 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guefts ; left, ignorant of fate, 
The qucen might force them from her town and ftate. Dryd. 
7. To gain by violence or power. 
My heart was your’s ; but, oh! you left it here 
Abandon’d to thofe tyrants hope and fear: 
If they fore’d from me onc kind look or word, 


A, Hil. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


Heb. ix. 19. 


Could you not that, nor that {mall part afford? Dryden. 
8. To ftorm ; to take or enter by violence. 
Troy wall’d fo high, 
Atrides might as well have forc'd the fky. Waller. 


Heav’n from all ages wifely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braveft nation hide ; 
Who with four hundred foot, and forty horfe, 
Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. Dryd. Ind. E mps 
9: To ravifh ; to violate by force. 
Force her.—I like it not. Dryden. 
10. To conftrain; to diftort; not to obtain naturally or with 
eafe. 
Our general tafte in England is for epigram, turns of wit, 
and forced conceits. Addifon's Speftater, N°. 409. 
11, To man; to ftrengthen by foldiers; to garrifon. 
Here 


FOR 


-Herc let them lye, 

"Till famine and the ague cat them up: 

Were they not farc’d with thofe that fhould be our’s, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. Shake/p. 

If you find that any great number of foldie 
fent into Oroonoque, and that the 
then be well advifed how you land. 

11. Jo Force out. To extort. 

The tricks ufed in convening fynods might force out an ex- 
preton from him, that did not carry all the refpect due to 
thofe great names. Atterbury. 

The heat of the difpute had forced out from him e 


rs be newly 
paflages be already forced, 
Raieivh's Apology. 


xpreffions 
that feemed to make his doctrine run higher than really it 
did, Atterbury. 


To Force. v.n. To lay ftrefs upon. This word I have only 
found in the following paflige. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Harold, his 
armorer put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplate be- 
hind ; the which being efpied by fome that ftood by, was 
taken among them for an ill token, and therefore advifed him 
not to fight that day ; to whom the duke anfwered, I force not 
of fuch fooleries; but if I have any {kill in foothfaying, as in 
footh I have none, it doth prognofticate that I fhall change 
copy from a duke to a king. Camd:n’s Remains. 

Fo’Rcepiy. adv. [from force] Violently; conftrainedly ; 
unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth moft 
aptly agree to that ftructure of the abyfs and antediluvian 
earth ; but very improperly and forcedly to the prefent form of 
the earth and the waters. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

Fo'RCEFUL. adj. [ force and full.] Violent; ftrong; driven 
with great might; impctuous. 
Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our forceful inftigation ? Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Againft the fteed he threw 

His forceful {pear, which, hiffing as it few, 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks. 

Were it by chance, or forceful deftiny, 

Which forms in caufes firft whate’er fhall be, 

Affifted by a friend, one moonlefs night, 


Dryden's Æn. 


This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden. 
He pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent, 
Through Paris’ fhield the forceful weapon went. Pope. 


Fo'RCEFULLY. adv. [from forceful.] Violently; impetu- 
oufly. 
Fo’RcELEsS. adj. 
feeble ; impotent. 
FORCEPS. n.f. [ Latin. J 

Forceps properly fignifies a pair of tongs; but is ufed for 
an inftrument in chirurgery, to extract any thing out of 
wounds, and the like occafions. Quincy. 

Fo’rcer. n. f. [from force. ] 

x. That which forces, drives, or conftrains. 

2. The embolus of a pump working by pulfion, in contradiftinc- 
tion to a fucker, which acts by attraction. 

The ufual means for the afcent of water is either by fuckers 
or forces. Wilkin’ s Daedalus. 

Fo'rRCIBLE. adj. [from force.] 
L. Strong; mighty: oppofed to weak. 

That punifhment, which hath been fometimes forcib/e to 
bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak and feeble. Hooker. 

2. Violent; impetuous. 
. Efficacious; active; powerful. 

Sweet fmells are moft forcible in dry fubftances, when 
broken ; and fo likewife in oranges, the ripping of their rind 
giveth out their {mell more. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

4. Prevalent; of great influence. 

God hath aflured us, that there is no inclination or temp- 
tation fo forcible which our humble prayers and defires may 
not fruftrate and break afunder. Raleigh’s Hif. of the World. 

Jerfey, belov’d by all; for all muft feel 

The influence of a form and mind, 

Where comely grace and conftant virtue dwell, 

Like ming}’d ftreams, more forcible when join’d: 

Jerfey fhall at thy altars ftand, 

Shall there receive the azure band. 

5. Done by force. 

The abdication of king James, the advocates on that fide 
look upon to have been forcible and unjuft, and confequently 
void. Swift. 

6. Valid; binding ; obligatory. 

Fo’Rcisieness. n. /. [from forcible.] Force; violence. 
_ Fo’rcreny. adv. [from forcible. ] 

1. Strongly; powerfully. 

The Gofpel offers fuch confiderations as are fit to work 
very forcibly upon two of the moft fwaying and governing 
pafions in the mind, our hopes and our fears. Tillotfon. 

2. Impetuoufly. 
3- By violence; by force. 
He himfelf with greedy great defire 
» Into the caftle enter’d forcibly. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 8. 


[ from force.] Without force; weak; 


Prior. 


FOR 


The taking and carrying away of women forcibly, and 
againit their will, except female wards und bondwomen, was 
made capital. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I his doctrine brings us down to the level of horfe and mule, 
whofe mouths are forcibly holden with bit and bridle. Hamm. 

Fo’rciPaten. adj. [from forceps.] Formed like a pair of 
pincers to open and inclofe. 

The locuits have antennz, or long horns before, with a 
long falcation or forcipated tail behind. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

When they have feized their prey, they will fo tenacioufly . 
hold it with their forcipated mouth, that they will not part 
therewith, even when taken out of the waters. Derham. 

FORD. 1./- [ yond, Saxon, from papan, to pafs. ] 
1. A fhallow part of a river when it may be pafled without 
fwimming. 
Her men the paths rode through made by her fword ; 
They pals the ftream, when fhe had found the ford Fairfax, 
2. It fometimes fignifies the ftream, the current, without any 
confideration of paflage or fhallownefs. 
Medufa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itfelf the water flies l 
All tafte of living wight. Mi ton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Rife, wretched widow ! rife; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford: 
But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy perifh’d lord. Dry. 
To Forn. v.a. [from the noun] To pafs without fwim- 
ming. 

Ae fhin-bones muft have contained a thoufand fathom, 

and much more, if he had forded the ocean. Raleigh's Hif. 
Fo'rDABLE. adj. [from ford.] Pafiable without {wimming. 

Pliny placeth the Schenite upon the Euphrates, where the 
fame beginneth to be fordable. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

A countryman founded a river up and down, to try where 
it was moft fordable ; and where the water ran too fmooth, he 
found it deepeft; and, on the contrary, fhalloweft where it 
made moft noife. i L’ Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. [ pope, Saxon.] Anterior; that which comes 
firft in a progreflive motion. 

Refiftance in fluids arifes from their greater prefling on the 
fore than hind part of the bodies moving in them. Cheyne. 

Fore. adv. 


1. Anteriorly 5, in the part which appears firft to thofe that meet 
it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four faikers, 
needing no other addition than a flight fpar deck fore and aft, 
which is a flight deck throughout. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Fore is a word much ufed in compofition to mark priority of 
time, of which fome examples fhal! be given. 
To ForEapvi'sE. v.n. [ fore and advife.] To counfel early ; 
to counfel before the time of action, or the event. 
Thus to have faid, 
As you were foreadvis’d, had touch’d his {pirit, 
And tried his inclination. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
To FOoREAPPO'INT. Í fore and appoint.) To order beforehand. 
To Forea‘RM. wa. [ fore and arm.} To provide for attack 
or refiftance before the time of need. 

A man fhould fix and forearm his mind with this perfuafion, 
that, during his paffion, whatfvever is offered to his imagina- 
tion tends only to deceive. South's Sermons. 

He forearms his care 

With rules to pufh his fortune, or to bear. 

To FoREBO'DE. v.n. (fore and bode. } 
1. To prognofticate ; to foretell. 
An ancient augur, fkill’d in future fate, 

With thefe foreboding words reftrains their hate. Dryden. 

2. To forcknow ; to be prefcient of; to feel a fecret fenfe of 
fomething future. 
Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore : 
My heart forebodes I ne'er thall fee you more. Dryd. In. Emp. 
My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell moniter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r. 
Foreso'per. n. f. [from forebode. ] 
1. A prognofticator; a foothfayer. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a bird of omen, 
and a kind of fma l prophet: a crow that had obferved the 
raven’s manner and way of delivering his prediétions, fets up 
for a foreboder. | L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

2. A foreknower. 
Foresy’. prep. [ fore and by.) Near; hard by ; faft by. 
Not far away he hence doth won 

Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
To Forrca’st. v.a. [ fore and ca/t.] 
1. To fcheme ; to plan before execution. 

He fhall forecay? his devices againft the {trong holds, Dan. xi. 
2. To adjuft; to contrive. 

The feaft was ferv'd ; the time fo well foreca/?, 

That juft when the deffert and fruits were plac’d, 

The fend’s alarm began. Dryden's Theod. and Hongria. 
3. To forefee; to provide againft. 

It is wifdom to confider the end of things before we em- 
bark, and to foreca/? confequences. L’Efirange, Fable 3. 


Drydens An. 


Pope. 
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To Foreca’st. v.n. To form {chemces; to contrive before- 
hand. 

And whatfo heavens in their fecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail Achy wight 
Fsreca/i, but it muft needs to iffue come ? 

When broad awake, fhe finds in troublous fit, 
Forecafling how his foe he might annoy. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Fo’recast. n.f. [from the verb.) Contrivance beforchand ; 
fcheme; plan; antecedent policy. 

Alas! that Warwick had no more foreca/?, 

But while he thought to fteal the fingle ten, 

The king was flily finger’d from the deck! Shak. Hen. VI. 

He makes this difference to arife from the forecaf? and pre- 
determination of the gods. Addifon on anctent Medals. 

The laft, fcarce ripen’d into perfect man, 

Saw helplefs him from whom their life began : 

Mem’ry and foreca/? juft returns engage; 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 

Foreca’sTER. n. f. [from foreca/z.] One who contrives be- 
forehand. 

Fo’RECASTLE. 7. f. Liv and ca/tle.] Ina fhip, is that part 
where the foremaft {tands, and is divided from the reft of the 
floor by a bulk-head: that part of the foreca/le which is aloft, 
and not in the hold, is called the prow. Harris. 

The commodity of the new cook-room the merchants 
have found to be fo'great, as that, in all their fhips, the cook- 
rooms are built in their foreca/fles, contrary to that which had 
been anciently ufed. Raleigh s Effays. 

Forecuo’sen. partic. [ fore and chofen.] Pre-ele&ted. 

Forrci'rED. part. [ fore and cite.] Quoted before, or above. 

Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration mentióned in 
that forecited paflage is continued. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Forecro’se. v. a. [fore and cloje.] 

1. To fhut up; to preclude; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain foreclofed this trade. Carew. 

2. To ForEctose a Mortgage, is to cut off the power of're- 
demption. i 

Henck: n f. [ fore and deck.] ‘The anterior part ‘of the 

ip. 
I to the foredeck went, and thence did look - 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman’ s Odjffey, b xii. 
To ForgDESI'GN. v, a. [ fore arid defign.] To pian bèforè- 
hand. 
All the fteps of the growth arid vegetation both of animals 
and plants, have been forefeen and foredéflened by the ‘wile 
Author of nature. Cheyhe’s Phil. Princ. 
To Forepc’. v.a. {from for atid do, ‘not fore.] 
1. To ruin; to deftroy. A word obfolete. Oppofed to making 
happy. 
Peien him, if either falves or oils, 
A foredone wight from door of ‘death might raife, 
He would at her requeft prolong her nephew’s days. Fa. Du. 
That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath, 
And many fouls in dolours had foredone. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
This doth betoken, 

The corfe they follow did with defperate hand 

Foredo its own life. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
This is the night 


Spenjer. 


That either makes me, or foredoes me quite.  Shake/peare. 
2. To overdo; to weary ; to harrafs. 
Whilft the heavy plowman fnoats, 
All with weary tafk foredone. Shakefpeare. 


To ForeEpo’om. v.a. [ fore and doom.) To predeftinate; to 
determine beforehand. 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom'd by Jove. Dryd. Zn. 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eafe: if favour’d by thy fate, 


Thou art foredoom’d to view the Stygian ftate. Dryden. 
Fate foredoom’d, and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 
Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pore. 


Forre’np. n.f. [ foreand end.] The anteriour part. 
have liv’d at honeft freedom ; paid 

Morc pious debts to heaven than in all 

The fore-end of my time. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, grew a {mall 
green branch of palm; and when the wife man had taken it 
into his boat, it opened of itfelf, and there were found in it 
a book and a letter. Bacon's New Atiantis. 

FOREFATHER., n. f. [ fore and father.]  Anceftor ; one who 
in any degree of afcending gencalogy precedes another. 

The cuftom of the people of God, and the decrces of our 
forefathers, are to be kept, touching thofe things whereof the 
“Scripture hath ncither one way or other given us charge. Hook, 

If it be a generous defire in men to know from whence 
their own forefathers have come, it cannot be difpleafing to 
underftand the place of our firft anceftor. Kaleigh’s Hiffory. 

Conceit is ftill deriv’d 


Frem fome forefather grief; mine isnot fo. Shak, Rich H, 


FOR 


Shall I not be diftraught, 
And madly play with my forefathers joints? Sh. Ro. and Ful. 
Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. Addi/on. 
When a man fees the prodigious pains our /orefuthers have 
been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy 
what miracles of architcéture they would have left us, had 
they been inftructed in the right way. Addifon on dta. 
Bleft peer! his great forefathers ev’ry gracc ae 
RefleGiing, and reflectéd in his race. Pipe, Epift. ie 
To ForeEFt’np. v.a. [ fore and defend.} 
1. To prohibit; to avert. 
1 would not kill thy unprepared fpirit ; 


No, heav’ns forefend! I would not kill thy foul. Shake/p. 
Perhaps a fever, Which the gods forefend, 
May bring your youth to fome untimely end. Dryden. 


2. To provide for; to fecure. 
Down with the nofe, 
Down with it fat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gén’ral weal. Shakef. Timon of Athens. 
FoREFINGER. ». f. [ fore and finger.) ‘The finger next to the 
thumb; the ifidex. 
An agate-ftone 
On the forefinger of an‘aldefman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Polymnia {hall be drawn, as it were, acting her fpeech with 
her forefinger. Peacham on Drawing. 
Some wear this on the middlefinger, as the ancient Gauls 
and Britons; ‘and’fome upon the forefinger. Brown’s Vul. Err. 
Fo'REFOoT. n. f. plúr. forefeet. [fore and foot.] The anterior 
foot of a quadfuped: in contempt, a hand. 
Give me thy fift, thy forefoot to me give. Shak. Hen. V. 
He ran fiercely, “and fmote ‘at Heliodorus with his fore- 
feet. 2 Mac. iii. 25. 
I continue my line from thence to the heel; then making 
the breaft with the cminency thereof, bring out his near fore- 
foot, which I'finith. ‘Peacham on Drawing. 
To FOREGO’, v. a. [ far aitd’Zo.] 
1, To quit; to give up; to fefign. 
Is it her nature, or is it her will, 
To be fo cruel to“an humbled foe? 
If nature, thën fie’may it mend with {kill ; 
If will, then fhe afwill may will forego. Spenfer, Sen. 41. 
Having all before abftlutely in his power, it rémaineth fo 
“ftill, he ‘havifig already “neither foregiven nor pregne any 
thing thereby unto them, but having received fomething from 
them. Stenfer’s State of Ireland. 
He is a great adventurer, faid he, 
That hath his {word through hard aflay forgone ; 
And ‘now hath vowed, ’till he avenged be 
Of ‘that défpite, never’to‘wearen none. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Special reafon oftentimes caufeth the will to prefer one good 
thing before another; to leave one for another’s fake, to fore- 
go meaner for the attainment of higher degrees. Hooker, b.v. 
Muft I then'teave you? Mutt I needs forgo 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a mafter? Shakef. H. VII. 
Let us not forgs 
That'for a trifle which was bought with blood. Shate/peare, 
How can Í live without thee ! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join’d, 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn! Milt. Pa. Loft. 
This argument might ‘prevail with you to forego a little 
of your repofe for the publick benefit. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 
What they have enjoyed with great pleafure at one time, 
has proved infipid or naufeous at another ; and therefore they 
fee nothing init, for'which they fhould forego a ptcfent enjoy- 
ment. cike. 
2. To go before; to be paft. [from fore and go.] 
By our'remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults: O! then we thought them not. Shaf. 
It is to be underftood of Cain, that many years foregone, 
and when his people were increafed, he built the city of 
Enoch. Raleigh's Hiftory of tie World. 
Left what has been faid of the differences between true and 
apparent Colours be interpreted in too unlimited a fenfe, refleét 
upon the two foregoing objections. Boyle onCo ours. 
This foregoing remark gives the reafon why imitation 
pleafes. Dryden s Dufr efroy. 
I was feated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulged the 
foregting {peculations, with my lamp burning by me as ufual. 
Addifon’s Speéiator, N°, 463. 
In the foregoing part of this work I promifed further proofs. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
3. To lofe. 


This is the very ecftafy of love, 
Whofe violent property for goes itfelf, 
And leads the will to defp’rate undertakings. Shak. Hamlit. 
Fo’Recorr. n.f. [from forego.) Anceftor; pregenitor. 
Honours bett thrive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than our fo-egocrs. — Shakefpecre’s Ail’s well that exds well. 
Fo’R EGROUND. 


FOR 


Fo’REGROuND. ». f. [ fore and grewid.] The part of the field 
or expanfe of a picture which feems to lie before the figures. 

All agrec that white can fubfit on the foreground of the 
picture: the queftion therefore is to know, if it can equally 
be placed upon that which is backward, the light being uni- 
verfal, and the figures fuppofed in an open field. Dryden. 

Fo/’ReHAND. n.f. [ fore and hand) 
1. The part of a horfe which is before the rider, 
2. The chief part. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 

The finew and the forehand of our hott. 

Fo’REHAND. aaj. A thing done too foon. 
You'll fay fhe did embrace me as a hufband, 

And fo extenuate the forehand fin. 

ForEHA’NDED. n. j. [from fore and hand.} 
1. Early ; timely. 

Hf by thus doing you have not fecured your time by an early 
and forenanded care, yet be fure, by a timely diligence, to re- 
deem the time. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

Bauble, do you call‘him? ‘He’s a fubftantial true-bred beaft, 

bravely forebanded: mark but the cleannefs of his fhapes too. 
Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Fo‘REHEAD. n.f. '[ fore and head] 
1. That part of ‘the face-which reaches from the eyes upward 
to the hair. 
The breaft of ‘Hecuba, 
When fhe did fuckle Hector, look’d:not lovelier 
‘Than Heftor'sforehead, when-it Spit forth:blood 
At Grecian fwords-contending.  Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 
Some angel-copy’d, while! flept, each grace, 
‘And-molded ev’ry*feature*from mysface : 
Such majefty does from her forehead rife, 
Her cheeks fuch blufhes caft, fuch rays-her eyes. Dryden. 
2. Impudence; ‘confidence; -aflurance; audacioufnefs; au- 
‘dacity. 
A man of confidence prefleth forward upon every-appear- 
‘ance of advantage, and- thinks nothing above: his. manage- 
ment or his merit: where his force is too feeble, he prevails 
` by. dint of impudence : thefe men, of forehead.are.magnificent 
in promifes, and infallible in their prefcriptions. Collier. 
‘T-would fain’ know*to what: branch of. the legiflature - they 
can have the forehead to-apply. Swift's Presbyterian*Plea, 
FOREHO'LDING. «7. f- [fore and hold.) 'PrediGions ; ominous 
accounts ;" fuperftitious prognofticatigns. 
“How are fuperftitious men hagged out of their-wits,-with 
the fancy of omens, foreboidings, and old wives tales ! L’E fir. 
FOREIGN. adj. f forain, French ;:forano, Spanith, from foris, 
Latin. J 
1. Not-of this country ; not domeftick. 
Your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difcontented’ fteps: in foreign foil, 
This fair alliance quickly fhall call-home. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
The learned corre{pondence you hold in’ foreign parts. Milt. 
‘The pofitions are fo far’ from being new, that they are 
“commonly to be met with-in both ancient and-moderny domef- 
tick and foreign writers. Atterbury’ s Serm: Pref. 
‘The parties and: divifions amongft us -may feveral ways 
bring deftruction upon-our country, atthe fame time that our 
“united force would fecure us-againft :all the attempts of a 
foreign enemy. Addifon’s Freeholder; N°. 34. 
2. Alien; remote; not allied; not-belonging ; without relation. 
It is often ufed with to ; but more properly with from. 
' LT mutt diffemble, 
And fpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addifon’s Cato. 
Fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, that, we 
have no faculty in the foul adapted to it, nor any organ in the 
body to relifh it, placed out of the pofibility of fruition. Addi/, 
This defign is not foreign from fome people’s thoughts. 
Swift on the Sacramental Te/t. 
3- Excluded; not admitted ; held at a diftance. 
They will not ftick to fay you envied him; 
And fearing he would rife, he was fo virtuous, — 
Kept him a foreign man ftill;- which fo griev’d him, 
That he ran mad and died. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
4. [In law.] A foreign plea, plantum forinfecum ; as being a plea 
out of the proper court of juftice. 
5. Extraneous ; adventitious in general. 
There are who, fondly ftudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mold in their ill-natur’d land i 
Induce. . Phillips. 
Fo’rricner. 7. f. [from foreign.] A man that comes from 
-another country ; not a native ; a ftranger. 
Joy is fuch a foreigner, 
So mere a ftranger to my thoughts, I know 
Not how to entertain him. Denham’s Sophy. 
To this falfe foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong a friend, a kinfman, and afon: ? 
Refume your ancient care. Drya. fn, 
Water is the only native of England made’ ufe of in punch ; 
but the lemons, the brandy, the fugar, and the nutmegs, are 
all foreigners. Addtjon’s Freeheider. 


FOR 


Nor could the majefty of the Englifh crown appear in a 

greater luftre, either to foreigners or {ubjetis. Swift. 

Fo/REIGNNESS. n.f. [trom foreign.] \semotenefs; want of 
relation to fomething. 

Let not the foreignnefs of the fubject hinder you from en- 
dcavouring to fet me right. Locke, 

To FOREIMA'GINE. v.a. [fore and imagine.) To conceive 
or fancy before proof. 

We are within compafs of a foreinagined poMibility in that 
behalf. Camden's Remains. 

To FoREJU'DGE. v.a. [fore and judge.) ‘To judge before- 
hand; to be prepofleffed. 

To Forexno’w, v.a. [ foreand now.] To have prefcience 
of; to forcfec. 

We forcknow that the fun will rife and fet, that all men 
born in the world fhall die again; that after W inter the Spring 
fhall come ; after the Spring, Summer and harveft; yet is not 
our forsknowledge the caufe of any of thofe. Raleizh. 

He forcknew John fhould not fuffer a violent death, but go 
into his grave in peace. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. ¢. 10. 

Calchas the facred feer, who had in view 

Things prefent and the paft, and things to come foreknew. 

Dryden's Iliad: 
Who would the miferies of man foreknow ? 
Not knowing, we but fhare our part of woe. Dryden. 
FOREKNO’WABLE. adj. [from foreknow.] Poffible to be known 
before they-happen. 

It. is certainly fLretncwable what they will do in fuch and 
fuch circuinftances. Meres Divine Dialogues. 

FOREKNO'WLEDGE, n.f. [ fore and knowledge.) Prefcience ; 
knowledge of that which has not yet happencd. 

Our being in Chrift by eternal foreknowledge, faveth us not 
without our actual and real adoption into the fellowfhip of 
his faints in this prefent world. Hooker, ib. v. f. 56. 

Ltold. him you was aflecp : .he feems to have a foreknowledge 
of that too, and therefore chufes to fpeak with you. Shafe/p. 

If I foreknew, 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 

Which had no Jefs.prov’d certain unforeknown. Milton. 

Lhope.the.forekncwledye you had of my efteem for you, is 
the reafon that you do not diflike my letters. Pope. 

FORELAND. n. f- [fore and /and.] -A promontory; headland ; 
high land jutting into the fea; a cape. 
-As when athip, by fkilful ftecrfman wrought, 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fteers, and fhifts her fails. AZ. P. L. 
ToForexa’y. v.a. [fore and lay.) To Jay wait for ; to in- 
trap by.ambuhh. 
A ferpentfhoots his fting at unaware ; 

An ambufh’d thief. fore/ays a traveller : 

‘The man lies murder’d, while the thief and {nake, 

One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. Dryden. 

TaoForexi‘rr. v. a. [fore and lift ] To raife aloft any ante- 
rior part. 
So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 
Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breatt ; 
And oiten bounding on the bruifed grafs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gueft. Fairy, Queen, L.i. 
Fo’rEeLock. n.f. | fore and lock.) ,The hair that grows from 
the forepart of the head. 
Tell her the joyous time will not be ftaid, 
Unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. Spenfer,. Sonnet.70. 
Hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hunz, 

ı Cluftring, but. not beneath his fhoulders broad. 
Zcal and duty are not. flow, 

But on occafion’s forelock watchful, wait., Milt, Parad. Reg. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, figni- 
fying thereby that we muft take time by the forelock; tor, 
when it is once paft, there is no recalling it. Swift. 

Fo’REMAN. 2. f. [fore and man.} -The firft or chief perfon. 

He is a very fenfible man, fhoots flying, and has been 

feveral times foreman.of the petty jury. Addifan's Spectator. 

FoREME’NTIONED. adj. [ fore and nientioned.J Mentioned or 
recited before. . Jt is obfervcable, that many participles are 
compounded with fore, whofe verbs have no fuch compofi- 
tion. 

Dacier, in the life.of Aurelius, has not taken notice cf the 
forementioned figure on the pillar. Adaifon ou Italy. 

Fo'REMOST. adj. [from fore. ] 
1. Firft in place. 
Our women in the foren/? ranks appear ; 
March to the fight, and mect your miftrefs there. Dryden, 
I ftand aftonith’d |! what, the bold Sempronius, 

That ftill broke foemof? through the crowd of patriots, 

As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported, 

Addifon’s Cato, 


Milton. 


And virtuous ev’n to madnefs ! 
2. Firft in dignity. 

All three were fet among the foremo/? ranks of fame, for great 
minds‘to attempt, and great force to perform what they did 
attempt. Sidney, b. il. 

Thefe ride foremof in the field, 
As they the foremo/? rank of honour he'd. Dryder. 


Fo'’RENAMED. 


FOR 
ForENA'MED. adj. [forc and name] Nominated before. 
And fuch are fure ones, 
As Curius, and the forentam'd Lentulus. Ben, Fobnf. Catil. 
Fo’rENoon. n. f. [fere and noon] `l he time of day reckoned 
from the middle point, between the dawn and the meridian, 
to the meridian : oppofed to afternoon. 

The manner was, that the forenoon they ftould run at tilt, 
the afternoon in a broad field in manner of a battle, ’till either 
the ftrangers or the country knights won the field. Sidney. 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a temporary thea- 
tre, confifting of two parts turning on hinges, according to 
the pofition of the fun, for the conveniency of forenosn’s and 
afternoon’s diverfion. Arbuthnot m Coins. 

Foreno’rice. n.f [fore and notice.) - Information of an 
event before it happens. 

So ftrange a revolution never happens in poetry, but either 
heaven or earth gives fome forenotice of it. Rymer’s Tragedies. 

Fore’nsick. adj. [ feren/is, Latin.] Belonging to courts of 
judicature. 

Perfon is a forenfick term, appropriating actions and their 
merit; and fo belong: only to intelligent agents, capable of a 
law, and happinefs and mifery. This perfonality extends it- 
felf beyond prefent exiftence to what is paft, only by confci- 
oufnefs. Locke. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judges in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes: -thence all forts of 
difputations in courts of juftice, where feveral perfons make 
their diftinét fpeeches, may come under the name of fo- 
renfick difputes. Wa'ts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To ForEoRrpa'in. v. a. [fore and ordain.) To predeftinate ; 
to predetermine; to preordain. 

The church can difcharge, in manner convenient, a work 
of fo great importance; by foreordaining fome fhort colleé 
wherein briefly to mention thanks. Hooker, b.v. 

FO'REPART. n.f. [fore and part.) The anteriour part. 

Had it been fo raifed, it would deprive us of the fun’s 
light all the forepart of the day. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards the forepart 
or breaft are broad and thin, to bend and give way without 
danger of fracture. Ray on the Creation. 

Forepa‘st. adj [ fore and pafl.) Paft before a certain time. 
Now ceafe, ye damfels, your delights forepa/? ; 
Enough it is that all the day is your's. Spenfer’s Epithalam. 
My forepa/? proofs, howe’er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear’d too little. Shake/peare. 

Such is the treaty which he negotiates with us, an offer and 
tender of a reconciliation, an act of oblivion, of all forepa/t 
fins, and of a new covenant. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Foreposse’sseD. adj. [fore and poffé/s.] Preoccupied; pre- 
poffeffed ; pre-engaged. 

The teftimony either of the ancient fathers, or of other 
claffical divines, may be clearly and abundantly anfwered, 
to the fatisfaction of any rational man, not extremely 
forepoffeffed with prejudice. Sander fon’s Judgment. 

Fo/RERANK. ^. f. [ fore and rank.) Fir(t rank; front. 
Yet leave our coufin Catharine here with us ; 
She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the forerank of our articles. Shakef. Henry V. 
FORERECYTED. adj. { fore and recite.) Mentioned or enume- 
rated before. 
Bid him recount 
The forerecited practices, whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
To Foreru’N. v.a. (fire and run. | 
1. To come before as an earneft of fomething following ; to in- 
troduce as an harbinger. 
Againft ill chances men are ever merry ; 
But heavinefs foreruns the good event. Shake/. Henry IV. 
The fun 
Was fet, and twilight from the Eaft came on, 
Forerunning night. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
She bids me hope: oh heav’ns, fhe pities me ! 

And pity ftill foreruns approaching love, À 

As lightning does the thunder. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
2. To precede; to have the ftart of. 
I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if not fore- 
run, all that is or will be praétifed in London. Graunt. 
FORERU'NNER. n.f. [from forerun. ] 
1. An harbinger; a meflenger fent before to give notice of the 
approach of thofe that follow. 

The fix ftrangers feek for you, madam, to take their leave ; 
and there is a forerunner come from a feventh, the prince of 
Morocco. Shakefpeare’s Merchunt of Venice. 

A cock was facrificed as the forerunner of day and the fun, 
thereby acknowledging the light of life to be derived from 
the divine bounty, the daughter of providence. Stiliing/iect, 

My elder brothers, my forerunners Came, 

Rough draughts of nature, iNdefign’d, and lame: 
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Blown off, like bloffoms, never made to bear; 
Till I came finifh’d, her laft labour’d care. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Already opera prepares the way, 
The fure forerunner of her gentle fway. 
2. A prognaftick ; a fign forefhowing any thing. 
O Eve! fome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav’n, by thefe mute figns in nature, fhews s 
Forerunners of his purpofe. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the forerunner 
of death. South's Sermons. 
‘The keeping infenfible perfpiration up in due meafure is the 
caufe as well as fign of health, and the leaft deviation from 
that due quantity, the certain forerunner of a difeafe. Arbuthn. 
ToForesa’y. v.a. [fore and /ay.] To predict; to prophefy 5 
to foretell. 


Pope’ Dunciad. 


Let ordinance 
Come as the gods fore/ay it. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To Forese’s. v.a. [ fore and /ee.} To fee beforehand; to tec 
what has not yet happened; to have prefcience; to fore- 
know. 
With Cupid the fore/ees and goes god Vulcan’s pace. Sidney. 
The firt of them could things to come fore/ee 3 

The next, could of things prefent beft advife ; 

The third, things paft could keep in memory. Fairy Queen. 

If there be any thing forefeen that is not ufual, be armed 
for it by any hearty though a fhort prayer, and an earnelt re- 
folution beforehand, and then watch when it comes. Taylor. 

At h's fore/cen approach, already quake 
The Cafpian kingdoms and Meotian lake: 
Their feers behold the tempeft from afar, 
And threat’ning oracles denounce the war. Dryden's Æn. 
To FoRrEsHA'ME. v.a. [for and fhame.] To fhame; to 
bring reproach upon. 
Oh bill, fore/haming 

Thofe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To Fo/rEsHEw. v.a. [See For EsHow.] 
eae n. f. [ fore and hip.) The anteriour part of the 

ip. 

The fhipmen would have caft anchors out of the fore- 
frip. Ads xxvii. 30. 

To ForEsHO'RTEN. v.a. [fore and fhorten.) To fhorten 
figures for the fake of fhewing thofe behind. 

The greateft parts of the body ought to appear foremoft ; 
and he forbids the fare/bortenings, becaufe they make the parts 
appear little. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

ToForgsno’w. v. a. [fore and fhow. ] 
i. Todifcover before it happens; to predict; to prognofticate. 

Chrift had called him to be a witnefs of his death, and re- 
furrection from the dead, according to that which the prophets 
and Mofes had fore/howed. Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 

Next, like Aurora, Spenfer rofe, 

Whofe purple blufh the day fore/hows. Denham. 

You.chofe to withdraw yourfelf from publick bufinets, 
when the face of heaven grew troubled, and the frequent 
fhifting of the wind fore/howed a ftorm. Dryden. 

2. To reprefent before it comes. 
What elfe is the law but the gofpel fore/howed? What 
other the gofpel than the iaw fulfilled ? Hooker, b. v. 
FORESIGHT. n.f. [ fore and fight.] 
1. Prefcience; prognoftication; foreknowledge. 
anciently on the laft fyllable. 
Let Eve, for I have drench’d her eyes, 
Here fleep below ; while thou to forefight wak’ft ; 
As once thou dlept’ft, whilft the to life was formd. Milten. 
2. Provident care of futurity. 
He had a fharp forejight, and working wit, 

That never idle was, ne once could reft a whit. Fai. Qu. 

In matters of arms he was both fkilful and induftrious, and 
as well in fore/ight as refolution prefent and great. Hayward. 

Difficulties and temptations will more eafily be born or 
avoided, if with prudent fore/ght we arm ourfelves againtt 
them. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Foresi'GHTFUL. adj. [forfight and full.] Prefcient; pro- 
vident. 

Death gave him no fuch pangs-as.the fore/ightful care he 
had of his filly fucceflor, Sidney, b. ii. 

To Foresi'GniFy. V. a. [fore and fignify.] To betoken be- 
forehand; to forefhow; to typify. 

Difcoveries of Chrift already prefent, whofe future 
coming the Pfalms did but fore/ignify. Aozker, b. v. 

Yet as being paft times noxious, where they light 
On man, beaft, plant, wafteful and turbulent, 
They oft fore/ignifj, and threaten ill. Miltows Par. Reg. 
Fo’reskin. m f. | fore and fhin.] The prepuce. 
Their own hand 

An hundred of the faithlets foe fhall flay, 

And for adow’r their hundred forefkins pay, 

Be Michel thy reward. Cowles Davideis. 

Fo/reskirt. 2. fe [fore and fhirt.] The pendulous or loofe 
part of the coat before. 


The accent 


A thouand 
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A thoufand pounds a year for pure refpect ! 
No other obligation ? 
“That promifes more thoufands: honour’s train 
Is longer than his fore/irt. Shake'peare’s Henry VIN. 
To FOoREsLA'CK. v.a., | f-re and flack.) “To negleét by idle- 
ichs. 
It is a great pity that fo good an opportunity was omitted, 
and fo happy an occafion fore/acked, that might have been the 
eternal good of the land. Spenjcr’s State of Irviand. 
To Forestu’w. v. a. [ fre and fow.] 
1. To delay; to hinder; to impede; to obftruct. 
No ftream, no wood, no mountain could foreflow 
Their hafty pace. Fairfax, b.i. 
Now the illuftrious nymph return’d again, 

Brings’every grace triumphant in her train: 

The wond’ring Nereids, though they rais’d no ftorm, 

Freflow'd her paflage, to behold her form. Dryden. 

2. To neglect; to omit. 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king knowing 
well that it {tood him upon, by how much the more he had 
hitherto protracted the time in not encountering them, by fo 
much tne fooner to difpatch with them, that it might appear 
to have been no coldnets in foreflowing, but wifdom in chufing 
his time, refolved with fpeed to affail them. Bacon's Hen. VIL. 

Chremes, how many fithers do you know 
That rule their boats and ufe their nets aright, 
That neither wind, nor time, nor tide foreflow ? 

Some fuch have been: but, ah! by tempelts {pite 

Their boats are loft; while we may fit and moan 

That few were fuch, and now thefe few are none. P. Fletch. 

“To Foresto‘w. v.n. To be dilatory ; to loiter. 
This may plant courage in their quailing breatts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory : 
Fureflow no longer, make we hence amain. Shak. Hen. VI. 
To Forespt’ak. v.n. [fore and /peak. ] 
3. To predict; to forefay ; to forefhow ; to foretell. 
Old Godfrey of Winchefter, thinketh no ominous fore/feaking 
to lie in names. Camden’s Remains, 
2. To forbid. 
Thou haft fore/poke my being in thefe wars, 
And fay’ft it is not fit. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
FOoRESPE'NT. adj. [ fore and /pent.} * 
1. Watted; tired; fpent. 
After him came fpurring hard 
A gentleman, almolt fore/pent with {peed. Shak. Henry IV. 
2. Forepaffed ; paft. 
Is not enough thy evil life forefpþent? Fairy Queen, b.i. 
You fhall find his vanities fore/pent, 
Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering difcretion with a coat of folly. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
3. Beftowcd before. 
We muft receive him 

According to the honour of his fender ; 

And towards himfelf, his goodnefs fore/pent on us, 

We mutt extend our notice. Shake/peare. 

FoRESPU’RRER. n.f. [ fore and fpur.] One that rides before. 
A day in April never came fo fweet, 
To fhow how coftly Summer was at hand, 
As this fore/purrer comes before his lord. Shakepeare. 
FO'REST. n./. [ [ foref, French; fore/fa, Italian.] 
1. A wild uncultivated tract of ground, with wocd. 

By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
becaufe, in a fore/? of many wolves, fhecp cannot chufe but 
feed in continual danger of life. Hooker, b.v. f. 48. 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 
‘That will never be : 
Who can imprefs the fcre/?, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? | Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
There be airs which the phyficians advife their patients to 
remove unto, which commonly are plain champaigns, but 
grafing, and not overgrown with heath ; or elfe timber-fhades, 
as in fore/is. Bacon's Natura! Hiftory, N°. 936. 
How the firft fore/ rais’d its fhady head. Rofcommon, 


2. [In law.] A certain territory of woody grounds and fruitful 


paflures, privileged for wild beafts, and fowls of foreft, chafe, 
and warren, to reft and abide in, in the fafe proteétion of the 
King, for his pleafure; which territory of ground is bounded 
with irremoveable marks, and replenifhed with beafts of venery 
or chafe, and with great coverts of vert for their fuccour and 
abode: for the prefervation of which place, vert, and venifon, 
there are certain particular laws. The manner of making 
forefts is this: the king fends out his commiffion, under the 
broad feal of England, direéted to certain difcreet perfons, 
for viewing, perambulating, and bounding the place that he 
has a mind to afforeft: which returned into Chancery, pro- 
clamation is made throughout all the country where the ground 
lies, that none fhall hunt or chafe any wild beafts within that 
Precinct, without the king’s fpecial licence; after which he 
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appoints ordinances, laws, and officers for the pretervatiot 
of the vert and venifon ; and this becomes a foreft by matter 
of record. ‘The propertics of a foreft are thefe: a foreft, as 
it is ftrictly taken, cannot be in the hands of any but the king, 
who hath power to grant commiffion to a juftice in eyre for 
the foreft; the courts; the officers for preferving the vert and 
venifon, as the juftices of the foreft, the warden or keeper, 
the verdcrs, the foretters, agiftorsy regarders, bailiffs, and 
beadles. ‘lhe chief property of a foreft is the fwainmote, 
which is no lefs incident to it than the court of Pyepowders 
to a fair. Cowel, 

To FoRESTA'LL. y.a. [ foperrallan, Saxon. ] 

t. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 

If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all 

That thou can’ft fpeak at once; but hufband ir, 

And give men turns of {peech: do not foreflall 

By lavifhnefs thine own and others wit, 

As if thou mad’ft thy will. 

What need a man forefall his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would moft avoid. 

2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 
And though goed luck prolonged hath thy date, 

Yet death then would the like mifhap fore/all. Fairy Queen. 

What’s in prayer, but this twofold force 
To be fore/falled e’re we come to fall, 
Or pardon’d being down. 
May 
This night fore/all him of the coming day. Shak. Cymbeline, 
But for my tears, 
I had foreffal?'d this dear and deep rebuke, - 
Ere you with grief had fpoke. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV, 
If thou covet death, as utmoft end 

Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 

The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 

Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 

To be fore/all’d. Milten’s Paradifée Loft, b. x. 

I will not foreffal! your judgment of the reft. Pope. 

3. To feize or gain poffeffion of before another ; to buy before 
another in order to raife the price. 
He bold fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this fore/falled place at erft, 
For fear of further harm, I counfel thee, Fairy Queen. 
Foresta‘iter. n.f. [from forefall.] One that anticipates 
the market; one that purchafes before othcrs to raife the 
price. 

Commodities, good or bad, the workman muft take at his 
matter’s rate, or fit ftill and fterve ; whilft, by this means, this 
new fort of ingroflors or fore/fallers having the feeding and 
fupplying this numetous body of workmen, fet the price upon 
the poor landholder. Lockes 

FORESTBO'RN. adj. [ fore? and born.] Born ina wild. 
This boy is fore/fborn, 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of defperate ftudies. Shak. As you like it, 
Fo'resteR. n. f. [ fore/lier, French, from forefl.] 
1, An officer of the forett. 
Forefter, my friend, where is the buth, 
That we may ftand and play the murtherer in? 
— Here by, upon the edge of yonder copice. Shake/peare. 
2. An inhabitant of the wild country. 
Fo’RESWAT. ee [from fore and fwat, from fweat.] Spent 
Fo’RESWART. § with heat. 

Mifo and Mopfa, like a couple of fore/wat melters, were 
getting the pure filver of their bodies out of the ore of their 
garments. ; Sidney, b. ii. 

To FORETA’STE. v. a. [{ fore and tafe.) 
1. To have antepaft of ; to have prefcience of. 
2. To tafte before another. 

Perhaps the fact 

Is not fo heinous now, foreta/ted fruit, 

Profan’d firft by the ferpent, by him firft 

Made common, and unhallow’d, ere our tate. Milt. P. L. 

Fo’RETASTE. x. f. Anticipation of. 

A pleafure that aman may call as properly his own as his 
foul and his confcience, peither liable to accident, nor ex- 
pofed to injury: it is the foreta/fe of heaven, and the earneft 
of eternity. Scuth’s Sermons. 

To FORETE'LL. v.a. [ fore and tell.] 
1. To predict; to prophefy. 
What art thou, whofe heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful ftory hanging on thy tongue? Shak. H. VI. 
I found 
The new-created world, which fame in heaven 
Long had foretold. . Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. 
Mercia’s king, 

Warn’d in a dream, his murder did fortell, 

From point to point, as after it befell. 

When great Ulyffes fought the Phrygian fhores, 

Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold ; 

Heaven feal’d my words, and you thofe deeds behold. Pope. 
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s. To forctoken; to forchow. 
To Forere’Ly. van To utter prophecy. 
All the prophets from Samucl, and thofe that follow after, 
have likewife foretold of thefe days. Abts iii. 24. 
FORETE'LLER. n. fa [from foretel.]  PrediQer ; forefhower. 

Others are propofed, not that the foretold events fhould be 
known ; but that the accomplifhment that expounds them 
may evince, that the furetel.er of them was able to forefee 
thee. Boye om Celours. 

To FORETHINK. v.a. {fore and think.) To anticipate in 
the mind; to have prefcience of. 
The foul of every man 

Prophetically does forethink thy fall. 

Ido pray to thee, 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not-the doom 

Foreth:ught by heav’n. Shak fpeare’s King John. 

Adam could not be ignorant of the punifhments due to 
neglect and difobedience ; and felt, by the proof thereof, in 
hin.felf another terror than he had forethought, or could ima- 
gine. Roleigh's Hipory of the World, 

Friday, the fatal day ! whcn next it came, 
Her foul fcrethought the fend would change his game. Dryd. 
To Forerui’nk. v. x. 10 contrive beforehand. 
With this you blot my name, and clear your own; 

And what's my frenzy will be call'd my crime: 

What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain! 

Thou wife, forethinking, weighing politician ! 

Fore tTHo’UGHT. nof- [from firethink.] 
1. Prefcience; anticipation. 

He that is undone, is equally undone, whether it be by fpite- 
fulnefs:of forethought, or by the folly of overfight, or evil 
counfel. L’Eftrange. 

2. Provident care. 
To Foretroken. V. a. [fore and tsken.] To forefiow; to 
prognofticate as a fign. 
The king from Ireland haftes ;, but did no good; 
Whilft ftrange prodigious figns foretoken blood. Daniel. 
Foreto'Ken, n. fa [ fronvthe verb.] Prevenient fign; prog- 
noftick. 

It may prove fome ominous foretoken of misfortune. Sidney. 

They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the Confeflor, 
than that he was Frenchified; and accounted the defire of 
foreign language then to be a foretcken of bringing in of fo- 
reign powers, which indeed happened. Camden's Remains. 

Foretootu. n. f. [fore and tooth.) The tooth in the ante- 
rior part of the mouth ; the incifor. 

The foreteeth fhould be formed broad, and with a thin fharp 
edge like chizzles. Ray on the Creation. 

Fo’retop. n.f. [ fore and top.) That part of a woman’s head- 
drefs that is forward, or the top of a periwig. 
So may your hats your foretops never prefs, 
Untouch’d your ribbons, facred be your drefs. Dryden. 
Forevou'cHep. part. [fire and vouch.) Affirmed. before ; 
formerly told. 


Shakef. Henry IV. 


Smith. 


Sure her offence 
Muft be of fuch unnatural degree, 
That monfters it; or your forevouch’d afiection 
Fall’n into taint. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Fo'REWARD. n. f. [ fore and ward.) The van; the front. 
They that marched in the foreward were all mighty men. 
I Mac ix. 11. 
To Forewa’rn. v.a. [ fore and warn. ] 
t- To admonith beforehand. 
I will forewarn you whom you fhall fear: fear him which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to caft into hell. Lu. xii. 5. 
2. To inform previoufly of any future event. 
Divine interpreter, by favour fent 
Down from the empyrean, to forewarn 
Us timely of what might elfe have been our lofs 
e Unknown. Miltons Paradife Lof, b. vii. 
3. To caution againft any thing beforehand. 
Well I will arm me, being thus forewarn’d. Shak. H.V I. 
Thy pride, 
And wand’ring vanity, when leaft was fafe, 
Rejected my f rewarning, and difdain’d 
Not to be trufted. Muiton's Paradife Lof, b. x. 
Tho’ Phoebus had forewarned him of finging wars, vet the 
fearch of nature was free. Dryd. Virg. Dedic. to Ld. Ciifford. 
Young Chorzbus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Caffandra’s bed, 
Had lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid; 
Forewarn’d in vain by the prophetick maid. Drydens En, 
To Forewa'ste. v.a. [fore and wafle.) To delolate; to 
deftroy. Out of ufe. 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 
Furewaffed all, until Ganifla gent 
Perfuaded him to ccafe. 

Hich time ’gan it wex for Una fair, 
To think of thofe her captive parents dear, 
And their ferewaffed kingdom to repair. Fairy Queen, b.i. 


Fairy Queen, È. ii. 


FOR 


To Foxewn'sh. part. [ fore and wifh.] To defire beforehand. 
The wifer fort ccaied not to do what in them lay, to pro- 
cure that the good commonly /orewi/bed might in time come 
to effect. Knoiles’s biijlory of the Turks. 
ToreEwo’knN. fart. [ fore and worn, from wear.) Worn outs 
walled by time or ule. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, and the 
ink was already foreworn, and in many placcs blotted. Sidney. 

FO'RFEL E. ny. [ forfuit, French ; fforfed, Welth. } 

1, Something loft by the commiffion of a crime; fomething 
paid for expiation of a crime; a fine; a mulét. 

‘Eby flanders I forgive, «and therewithal 
Remit thy other jerfii's Shak. .Weafure fir Meajure. 
TW’ execution «ave to high difpefal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal fo feit trom thyfelf. Adilton’s Agonistes, l. 506; 
Thy life, Melantius! I am come to take, 

Of which foul treafon does a forfeit make. Walier. 

2. A perfon obnoxious to punifhment; one whofe life is for- 
feited by his ofence. Now obfolete. 

Your brother is a frfet of the law, 

And you but waite your words. Shak. Meaf. fer Meafure. 

Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, is no 
greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who hath fentenced 
him. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

To Fo’RFEIT. v. a. [from the noun.] To lofe by fome breach 
of condition ; to lofe by fome offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 

A great eftate tohim, and his, for ever ; 

If wilfully he forfeit it again, 

Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver? Davies 

Men difpleafed God, and confequently forféited all right to 
happinefs. hoyle. 

A father cannot alien the power he has over his child: he 
may perhaps to fome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer 
it. Locke. 

Fo’RFEIT. participial adj. [from the verb.] Liable to penal 
feizure ; alienated by a crime; loft either as to the right 
or pofleffion, by breach of conditions. 

All the fouls that are, were forfeit once ; 

And he that might the ’vantage beft have took, 

Found out the remedy. Shakejp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Beg that thou may’it have leave to hang thyfelf; 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ftate, 

Thou haft not left the value of a cord. 

This now fencelefs world, . 

Forfeit to death. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. l. 303. 
Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty fmoke, 

And his long toils were forfeit.for a look. Dryd. Virg. Gesr. 
Methought with wond’rous eafe he fwailow’d down 

His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
How the murd’rer paid his forfeit breath ; 

What lands fo diftant from that {cene of death, 

But trembling heard the fame! Pope’s Odiffey, b. iii. 

Fo’RFEITABLE. adj. [from forfeit.) Poficiled on conditions, 
by the breach of which any thing may be loft. 

Fo’RFEITURE. n. f. [ forfaiture, French, from forfeit.] 

1. The act of forfeiting; the punifhment difcharged by lofs of 
fomething poflefled. 

2. The thing forfeited; a mulét; a fine. 

The court is as well a Chancery to fave and debar for- 
feitures, as a court of common law to decide rights; and there 
would be work enough in Germany and Italy, if Imperial 
forfeitures fhould go for good titles. Pacon’s War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and as of grace indulged by fermer 
kings, muft not, without high reafon, Le revoked by their 
fucceflors ; nor forfeitures be exadied violently, nor penal 
laws urged rigoroufly. Tayler’s Ruie of living holy. 

He fairly abdicates his throne, 

He has a forfeiture incurrd. 

To ForFe’np. v.a. To prevent; to forbid. 

ForGa’ve. The preterite of forgive. 

FORGE. x. f. [ forge, French.} 

1. lhe place where iron is beaten into form. In common lan- 
guage we ufe forge for large work, and /mithy for {mall ; but 
in books the diftinction is not kept. 

Now bchold, 
In the quick forge and working-houfe of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens. Shak. Henry V. 
In other part ftood one, who at the frge 
Labouring, two mafly clods of iron and brafs 
Had melted. Milton's Paradife Left, b. xi. 
‘Th’ o’er-labour’d Cyclop from his tafk retires, 

Th’ Æolian forge exhautted of its fires. Potes Statius. 

2. Any place where any thing is made or fhapcd. 

From no other forge hath procceded a ftrange conceit, that 
to ferve God with any fet form of common prayer is fuper- 
{titious. Hocker, b. v. f- 20. 

To ForGE. v.a. [ forger, old French.] 

t. To form by the hammer; to beat into fhape. 

The queen of, martials, 


: 


Shake/peare. 


Swift. 


Hanmer. 


And 


eae 


And Mars himfe!¥ condu@ed them; both which cing 
fred ot goid, s 

Muft needs have golden furniture. Cha’ man’s Liad, b. xviii. 

Tyger with tyger, bpar with bear you'll And 

In leagues offenlive and defentive join’d ; 

But lawlels man the anvil dares profane, 

And forge that ftecl by which a man is flain, 

Which earth at fir(t for plough-fhares did afford, 

Nor yet the finith had learn’d to form a fwor:d. Tate's Juv. 


2. To make by any means, 


He was a kind of nothing, titlelcfs, 
*Till he had forg’d himfelf a name i” th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. ° Shake/peare’s Corislanus. 
His heart’s his mouth: 

What his breaft forges, that his tongue muft vent. Shake/p. 

‘Thofe few names that the {chools forged, and put into the 
mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admittance into 
common ufe, or obtain the licence of publick approba- 
tion. Locke. 

3. To counterfeit; to falfify. 
Were 1 king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands : 

My more having would be as fauce 

To make me hunger more, that I fhould jorge 

Quarrels unjuft againft the good and Joyal, 

Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Eo’rcer. x. f. [from forge. } 
t. One who makes or forms. 
2. One who counterfeits any thing; a falfifier. 

As in ftealing, if there were no reccivers there would be no 
thieves; fo in flander, if there were fewer fpreaders there 
would be fewer forgers of libels. © Government of the Tongue. 

No forger of lyes willing’y and wittingly furnifhes out the 
means of his own detection. Veft on the Refurrettion. 

FORGERY. n. f. [from forge.] The crime cf falfification. 
Has your king married the lady Gray ? 

And now, to footh your forgery and his, 

Sends me a paper to perfuade me patience. Shake/. Hen. VI. 

Nothing could have been eafier than for the Jews, the ene- 
mies of Jefus Chrift, to have difproved thefe facts, had they 
been falfe, to have fhewn their falfhood, and to have convicted 
them of forgery. Stephens’s Sermons. 

A forgery, in fetting a falfe name to a writing, which may 
prejudice another’s fortune, the law punifhes with the lofs of 
ears; but has inflicted no adequate penalty for doing the fame 
thing in print, though books fold under a falfe name are fo 
many forgeries. Swift. 

2. Smith’s work; fabrication ; the act of the force. 
He ran on embattl’d armies clad in iron, 

And weaponlefs himfelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 

Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer’d cuiraf:, 

‘Chaly bean temper'd fteel, ahd frock of mail 

Adamantean proof. Miltons Aginifies, l. 129. 

To FORGET. v.a. preter. forget; part. forgotten, or forgot. 
[yonzyzan, Saxon ; vergeten, Dutch. } 
1. To lofe memory of; to let go from the remembrance. 
That is not firgot 
Which ne'er Idid remember ; to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. — Shake/p. Richard II. 
When I am fergotten, as I fhal! be, 
And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muft more be heard. Shake]. Henry VIII 

Oh, my oblivion is a very Anthony, 

And | am all forgotten. Shakef. duthiny and Cleopatra. 
Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not unmindful 
of him in thy riches=. Eccluf. xxxvii. 6. 


No fooner was our deliverance compleated, but we frgot , 


Atterbury’ s Sermons. 


Pope. 


our danger and our duty. 
Alive, ridiculous ; and dcad, forgot. 
2. Not to attend; to neglect. 
Can a woman forget her fucking child? Yea, they mav fer- 
get; yet will I not forget thee. Ifa. xlix. 5. 
The mafs of mean forgotten things. non. 
FORGE'TTUL. adj. [from forget ] 
1. Not retaining the memory of. 
2. Caufing oblivion ; oblivious. 
But when a thoufand rolling years are paft, 
So long their punifhments and penance laft, 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Comipell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood, . 
In large forgetful draughts to ftcep the carcs 
Of their pait labours, and their irxfome years. Dryd. En. 
3e Inattentive; negligent; neglectful; carelcfs. 
Be not forgetful to entertain {trangers. 
The qucen is comfortlefs, and we firget/ul 
In our long abfence. Shakefvcare’s Henry VIIE 
Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rath humour, which my mother gave me, 


Makes me forgetful ? Shake/peure’s Julius Cefar. 


Hebr. xiii. 2. 


FOR 


I, in fact, a real intereft have, 

Which to my own advantage I would fave 

And, with the ufual courtier’s trick, intend 

To ferve myfelf, forgetfui of my friend. 

ForGR/TFULNESS. n. f. [from forgetful. | 
1. Oblivion; ceffation to remember; lofs of memory. 
O gentle feep! 
Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my cyclids down, 
And Reep my fenfes in forgetfune/s! — Shakefp. Henry IV. 
All birds and beafts lie hufh’d ; flecp fteals away 

The wild defires of men and toils of day; 

And brings, defcending through the filent air, 

A {weet forgetfulnefs of human care. Pofe’s Statius, 

2. Negligence; neglect; inattention. 

‘The church of England is gricvoufly charged with forgetful- 

nefs of her duty. Hooker, b.iv. f. 1) 
Force/trer. n.f. [from forget.] 
1. One that forgets. 
2. A carclefs perfon. 
To FORGIVE. v. a. [ronzipan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pardon a perfon; not to punifh. 

Then heaven forgive him too!  Shake/peare’s ALacheth. 
Ido befcech your grace for charity ; 

Jf ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againft me, now forgive me frankly. 

—Sir Thomas Lovell, I as tree forgive you, 

As I would be frgtven: I forgive all. Shakef. Henry VIII: 

Slowly provok’d, fhe cafily forgives. Prior. 
2. To pardon a crime. 

The people that dwell therein fliall be forgiven their ini- 

quity. If. xxxiii. 24. 
3- To remit; not to exact debt or penalty. 
The lord of that fervant was moved with compaffion, loofed 
him, and forgave him the debt. Mat, xviii. 27. 
Forcr’veness. n. f. [ ponzipeniuyre, Saxon. ] 
1. The act of forgiving. 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveneffes. Dans 
2. Pardon of an offender. 
Thou haft promifed repentance and firgivene/s to them that 
have finned againft thee. Prayer of Mana/s. 
Exchange forgivenef; with me, noble Hamlet ; 
Mine and my father’s death come noton thee, __ 
Nor thine on me. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Forgivene/s to the injur’d does belong ; 
But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. 
3. Pardon of an offence. 

God has certainly promifed forgivene/t of fin to every one 

who repents. Souths Sermons. 
4. Tendcrnefs; willingnefs to pardon. 

Here are introduced more heroick principles of meeknefs, 
forgivenefs, bounty and magnanimity, than all the learning of 
the heathens could invent. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her refemblance here tclow ; 
And mild fergiven./s intercede 
‘To ftop the coming blow. 
g. Remiffion of a finé or penalty. 
Forer’ver. n.f. [from forgive.] One who pardons.. 
Fo coe i part. paf): of f:rget. Not remembered. 
This fong fhall not be forgetten. Deutr. xxxi. 21. 
Great Strafford ! worthy of that name, though all 


Pritr, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Of thee could be forg: tren, but thy fall. Denham. 
The foft ideas of the cheerful note, 
Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. Prisr. 


To ForHa'iL. v.a. [An old word. Probably for forhaul, from 
for and haul.] ‘To harrafs; tear; torment. 
All this long tale 
Nought cafeth the care that doth me forbail. Spenfer’s Paft. 
FORK. n. f. { furca, Latin; fforch, Welth; fourche, French } 
1. An inftrument divided at the end into two or morc points or 
prongs, ufed on many occafions. 
At Midfummer down with the brembles and brakes. 
And after abroad with thy forts and thy rakes. Tuf. Hush. 
The vicar firft, and after him the crew, 
With forks and ftaves the felon to purfue, 
Ran Coll our dog. Dryden’s Nuns Prieft. 
I dine with forts that have but two prongs. Swit. 
2. It is fumetimes ufed for the point of an arrow: 
‘The bow is bent and drawn: make from the fhaft. 
—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade jo 
The region of my heart. Skake/peare’s King Lear. 
3. A point of a fork. i 
Several are amazed at the wifdom of the ancients that re- 
prefented a thunderbolt with three forks, fince nothing coula 
have better explained its triple quality of piercing, burning, 
and melting. Addtfon cn ancient Medal. 
To FozK. v.n. [from the roun.] To fhoot into blades, as 
corn does out of the ground. 
The 


FOR 


The corn beginneth to fork. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Fo'RKED. adj. [from fork.] Opening into two or more parts. 
When he was naked he was, for all the world, like a forked 
radifh, with ahead fantaftically carved upon it with a knife. 
Shake/peare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Sometimes we fee a cloud that’s dragonifh, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory. 
Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches goar’d. Shake/p. As you like it. 

He would have fpoke ; 
But hifs for hifs return’d, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
Ye dragons, whofe contagious breath 

Peoples the dark retreats of death, 

Change your fierce hiffing into joyful fong, 

And praife your maker with your forked tongue. Rofcommon. 
Fo'rKepLy. adv. [from forked.] In a forked form. 
Fo’RKEDNESS. n. fe [from forked.] The quality of opening 

into two parts. 
Fo’RKHEAD. n. f. [ fork and head.] Point of an arrow. 
It feizing, no way enter might ; 

Rut back rebounding, left the forkhead keen, 

Eftfoons it fled away, and might no where be feen. Fa. Qu. 
Fo’rKy. adj. [from fork ] Forked; furcated ; opening into 

two parts. 
The fmiling infant in his hand fhall take 

The crefted bafilifk and fpeckled {nake ; 

Pleas’d the green luftre of the fcales furvey, 

And with their forky tongue and pointlefs fting fhall play. 

j Popes Meffiah. 
ForLo’RE. [The preterite and participle of the Saxon popleopan, 
in Dutch verloren.] Deferted; forfook; forfaken. 
Such as Diana by the fandy fhore 
Of fwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus’ green, 
Where all the nymphs have her forlore. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
That wretched world he ’gan for to abhor, 
And mortal life ’gan loath, as thing ferlore. Fairy Queen. 
Thus fell the trees, with noife the defarts roar ; 

The beafts their caves, the birds their nefts ferelore. Fairf. 

FORLO’RN. adj. [ponlopen, from popleopan, Saxon; ver- 


Shake/peare. 


leren, Dutch. } 
1. Deferted; deftitute; forfaken; wretched; helplefs; foli- 
tary. 


Make them feek for that they wont to fcorn ; 
Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn,  Hubberd’s Tale. 
Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee greet è 
What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet? 
Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlorne ? Spenfer’s Pafloral:. 
In every place was heard the lamentation of women and 
children ; every thing fhewed the heavinefs of the time, and 
feemed as altogether loft and forlorn. Knolles’s Hiftory. 
How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join‘d, 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn! Milt. Par. Loft. 
Their way 
Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood ; 
The nodding horrour of whofe fhady brows, 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ring paflenger. 
My only ftrength and ftay ! forlorn of thee, 
Whither fhall I betake me, where fubfift! Milt. Par. Loft. 
Like a declining ftatefman, left forlorn 
To his friends pity and purfuers fcorn. 
The good old man, forlorn of human aid, 
For vengeance to his heav’nly patron pray’d. 
Philomel laments forlorn. 
As fome fad turtle his loft love deplores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn; 
Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn, Pope's Autumn, 
2, Loft; defperate. 
What is become of great Acrates’ fon ? 
Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade, 
That hath fo many haughty conquefts won ? 
Is al} his force forlorn, and all his glory done? Fairy Queen. 
3. Small; defpicable : in a ludicrous fenfe. 
He was fo forlorn, that his dimenfions to any thick fight 
were invincible. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Forzo’rn. n.f. A loft, folitary, forfaken man. 
Henry 
Is of a king become a banifh’d man, 
And fore’d to live in Scotland a forlorn. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
2. Fortorn Hope. The foldiers who are fent firft to the at- 
tack, and are therefore doomed to perifh, i 
Criticks in plume, 
Who lolling on our foremoft benches fit, 
And ftill charge firft, the true forlorn of wit. Dryden. 
FORLO'RNNESS. n. f. [from forlern.] Deititution ; mifery ; 
folitude. 
Men difpleafzd God, and confequently forfeited all right 


Milton. 


Denham. 


Dryd. Niad. 
Fenton. 


FOR 


to happincfs ; even whilft they compleated the forlorunc/i of 
their condition by the lethargy of not being fenfible of it. Boyle 
To Fo/ruye. v.n. [from for and ye.] ‘To lye acrofs. 
Knit with a golden baldric, which fray 
Athwart her {nowy breaft, and did divide 
Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little ’gan to {well ; and being ty’d, 
Through her thin weed, their places only fignify'd. Fa. Qu. 
FORM. n.f. [ forma, Latin; forme, French. ] 
1. lhe external appearance of any thing; reprefentation ; 
fhape. 
Nay, women are frail too. 

——— Ay, as the glafles where they view themfelves, 

Which are as caly broke as they make firms.  Shake/pcare. 

It ftood ftill; but I could not difcern the form thereof. Job. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any change, and 
after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into invifible 
parts; yet may prefently be precipitated, fo as to appear again 
in its form. Grew’s Cofmal. Sac. b.i. 

Matter, as wife logicians fay, 

Cannot without a form fubfift ; 

And form, fay | as well as they, 

Mutt fail, if matter brings no grift. 

2. Being, as modified by a particular fhape. 
When noble benefits fhall prove 

Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious form, ten times more ugly 

Than ever they were fair. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII, 

Here toils and dezth, and death’s half-brother, fleep, 

Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep; 

With anxious pleafures of a guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. 

3. Particular model or modification, 

He that will look into many parts of Afia and America, 
will find men reafon there perhaps as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a fyllogifm, nor can reduce any one argu- 
ment to thofe forms. Locke. 

It lengthens out every act of worfhip, and produces more 
lafting and permanent impreffions in the mind, than thofe 
which accompany any tranfient form of words that are ut- 
tered in the ordinary method of religious worfhip. Addifon. 

4. Beauty ; elegance of appearance. 

He hath no form-nor comelinefs. 

5. Regularity ; method; order. 
What he fpoke, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madnefs. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
6. en appearance without the effential qualities; empty 
ow. 


Swift. 


Dryden's Hn, 


Ia. tiii. 23 


Then thofe whom form of laws 

Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. Dryden, 

They were young heirs fent only for for from {chools, 
where they were not fuffered to ftay three months in the year. 

Swift s Effay on Modern Education. 
7. Ceremony ; external rites. 
Though well we may not pafs upon his life, 

Without the form of juftice; yet our pow’r 

Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 

May blame, but not controul. Shake[peare’s King Lear. 

A long table, and a fquare table, or feat about the walls, 
feem things of form, but are things of f{ubftance; for ata long 
table, a few at the upper end, in effect, fway all the bufinefs ; 
but in the other form, there is more ufe of the counfellors opi- 
nions that fit lower. Bacon, Effay 21. 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want no decent or 
honourable form ufed in England, he caufed a particu- 
lar act to pafs that,the lords of Ireland fhould appear in par- 
liament robes. Davies in Ireland. 

Their general ufed, in all difpatches made by himfelf, to 
obferve all decency in their jo ms. Clarendon, b. viii. 

How am I to interpret, fir, this vifit? 
Is it a compliment of form, or love? 4. Phill. Dif. Moth. 
8. Stated method ; eftablifhed practice. 

He who afirmeth fpecch to be neceflary amongft all men, 
throughout the world, doth not thereby import that all men 
muft neceffarily {peak one kind of language; even fo the ne- 
ceffity of polity and regimen in all churches may be held, 
without holding any one certain form to be necefiary in them 
all. Hooker, b. iii. fi 2. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to flat and 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremcditated 
and confufed variety to diftract and lofe it. King Charles. 

Nor feek to know 
Their procefs, or the forms of law below. 
g. A long feat. 3 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with a back 
belonging to it, then a ftool isa feat for afingle perfon with- 
out a back; and a form is a feat for feveral perfons, without 
a back. Watts's Legick. 

I was feen with her in the manorhoufe, fitting with her 
upon the form, and taken following her into the park. Slate: 

19. Aclafs; a rank of ftudents. 
It will be neceflary to fee and examine thofe works which 
3 have 


Dryden's Æn, 


have given fo great a reputation to the mafters of the firit 
form. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
ti. The feat or bed of a hare. 
Now for a clod-like hare in firm they peer ; 
Now bolt and cudgel. fquirrels leap do move ; 
Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 
They catch, while he, fool! to himfelf makes love, Sidm 
Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 
Lining, and fearful of the ftorm 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 
Afraid ta kcep or leave her form. Prior: 
12. Form is the effential, fpccifical, or diftinguifbing modifica- 
tien of the matter of which any thing is compofed, fo as 
thereby to give it fuch a peculiar manner of exiftence. Harris. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger to augment, 
or firicter to abridge the number of facraments, we find grace 
exprefly mentioned as their true eflential forz, and clements as 
the matter whereunto that form doth adjoin itfe\t. Hooner. 

They inferred, if the world were a living creature, it had 
a foul and fpirit, by which they did not intend God, for they 
did admit of a deity befides, but only the foul or eflential 
jerm of the univerfe. Hacor’s Natural L11/lory. 

13. A formal caufe; that which gives eflence. 
To Form. v. a. [ form, Latin.] 
1. To make out of materials. 
God firmed man of the duft of the ground. 
She ferm'd the phantom of weli-bodied air. 
2. To model to a particular fhape. 
3. To modify; tofcheme; to plan. 
Lucretius taught him not to form his herce, to give him 
piety or valour for his manners. Dryden's Ain, Dedicat. 
4. To arrange; to combine in any particular manner: as, he 
formed his troops. 
5. Lo adjutt;, to fettle. 

Our differences with the Romarifls are thus formed into an 
interet, 2nd become the cefign not of fingle perfons; but of 
corporations and fucceflions. Decay of Piety. 

6. To contrive; to coin. 

The defeat ef the defign is the routing of opinions formed 

for promoting it. Decay of Piety. 


Gen. ii. 7. 
Pope. 


He dics too foon; 

And fate, if poMble, muft be delay’d: 

The thought that labours in my fer-ning brain, 

Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 

7. To model by education or inftitution. 
Let him to this with cafy pains be brought, 

And feem to labour when he labours not: ` 

Thus form'd fer fpeed, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd. Virg. Gen. 

FORMAL. adj. [ formel, French; formalis, Latin. ] 
1. Ceremonious ; fuleinn; precife; exact to affectation: 
‘The juttice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws and modern inttances, 

And fo he plays his part. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Formal in apparel, 

In gait and countenance furely like a father. — Shake/peare. 

Ceremonies efpecially be not to be omitted to ftrangers and 
formal natures ; but the cxalting them above the mean is not 
only tedious, but doth diminifh the credit of him that fpeaks. 

Bacon, Eljay 53. 
2. Done according to eftablifhed rules and methods ; not irre- 
gular; not fudden; not extemporancous. 

There is not any pofitive law of men, whether it be gene- 
ral or par:icular, received by formal exprefs confent, as in 
councils; or by fecret approbation, as in cuftoms it cometh to 
pafs, but the fame may be taken away, if occafion ferve. 

Hooker, b.iv. fo 14. 

As there are formal and written leagues, refpective to cer- 
tain enemics; fo there is a natural and tacit confederation 
amongtt all men againft the common enemy of human fociety, 
fo as there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war; 
but all thefe formalities the law of nature fupplics, as in the 
cafe of pyrates. Bacon's Holy War. 

3. Regular ; methodical. 
The formal ftars do travel fo, 

As we their names and courfcs know 5 

And he that on their changes looks, 

Would think them govern’d by our books. 

4. External ; having the appearance but not the effence. 
. Of formal duty, make no more thy boatt ; 

Thou difobey’ft where it concerns me moft. Dryd. Aureng. 

+5. Depending upon eftablifhment or cuftom. _ 

Still in conftraint your fuffering fex remains, 
~ Or bound in formal or in real chains. ad Pope. 
6. Having the power of making any thing what it is; confti- 
tuent; efiential. s 

Of letters the material part is breath and voice: the formal 
is conftituted by the motions and figure of the organs of fpeech 
affecting breath with a peculiar found, by which each letter is 
difcriminated. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


Rowe. 


Waller. 


FOR 


Bellarmine agrecs in making the formal act of adoration to 
be fubjection to a fuperior; but withal he makes the mere ap- 
prehenfion of excelicncy to include’ the formal realon of it: 
whereas mere excellency, without fupcriority, doth not require 
any fubjaction, but only cftimation. Stuilingfiect. 

The very life and vital motion, and the formal eflence and 
nature of man, is wholly owing to the power of God. Eent. 

7. Retaining its proper and cflential eharacteriftick. 
‘Thou fhou’dit come like a fury cover’d with fnakes, 

Not like a forval man. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I will not let him ftir, - 

Till I have usd th’ approved means I have; 

With wholfome fyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 

To make of hima formal man again. Shake/p. Com, of Err. 

Fo'rMaL ist. n. f. [ furmaiffe, French, from form.] One who 
praclifes external ceremony; one who pre.crs appearance to 
reality ; one who feems what he is not, 

It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a fatyr to perfons of 
judgment, to fee what fhifts formali/is have, and what 
profpectives to make fuperficies to feem a body that hath depth 
and bulk. | Bacon, Effay 27. 

A grave, ftanch, fkilfully managed face, fet upon a grafp-. 
ing afpiring mind, having got many a fly formali/? the reputa- 
tion of a primitive and feverc piety. South’s Sermons, 

TForma‘Liry. n.f. [ formalité, French, from form.] 
1. Ceremony ; efladlifhed mode of behaviour. 

The attire, which the minifter of God is by order-to ufe 
at times of divine fervice, is but a matter of mere forma- 
lity, yet fuch as for comelinefs fake hath hitherto been judged 
not unincceflury. Hooker, b.v. fo 29. 

Forn:aities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more 
ftudied and claborate than in defperate defigns. King Charles. 

Many a worthy man facrifices his peace to formalities of 
compliment and good manners. LEftrange, Fable 184. 

Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter of forma- 
lity and cuftora, but of confcience. Aitterbury’s Sermons. 

2. Solemn order, habit, or drefs. 
If men forfwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 

Though fign’d with all formality of law; 

And though the figning and the feal proclaim 

The barefac’d perjury, and fix the hame.: Dryden's Juven. 

The pretender would have infallibly landed in our northern 
parts, and found them all fat down in their formalities, as the 
Gauls did the Roman fenators. Swift. 

3. Effence; the quality by which any thing is what it is. 

To fix on God the frmality of faculties, or affections, is 
the impofture of our fancies, and contradictory to his divi- 
nity. Glanv. Scepf. c. 13. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will give a hun- 
dred pound to an hofpital? Here the vow is made both to God 
and to A. and B. But here A. and B. are only witnefles to 
the vow; but the forma.ity of the vow lies in the promife 
made to God. Stilling fleet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

To Fo’rmauize. v.a. [ formalifer, French, from formal.) 
1. To model; to modify. A word not now in ufe. 

T he fame fpirit which anointed the blefled foul of our Sa- 
viour Chrift, doth fo formalize, unite, and actuate his whole 
race, as if both he and they were fo many limbs compacted 
into one body. Hooker, b. v. f. 56. 

2. To affect formality ; to be fond of ceremony. 

Fo’/RMALLY. adv. [from formal. ] 

1. According to eftablifhed rules, methods, ceremonies or rites. 
Formally, according to our law, 

Depofe him. 

2. Ceremonioufly ; ftifly 5 precifely. 

To be {tiff and formaly referved, as if the company did 
not deferve our familiarity, is a downright challenge of 
homage. Coliier on Pride. 

3. In open appearance ; with vifible and apparent fhow. 

You and your followers do ftand formally divided againit 

the authorifed guides of the church, and the reft of the 
eople. Hooker. 
4. Eflentially ; characteriftically. 

This power and dominion is not adequately and formally 
the image of God, but only a part of it. — ~ South’s Sermons, 

The Heathens and the Chriftians may agree in material 
a€ts of charity ; but that which formally makes this a Chriftian 
grace, is the fpring from which it flows. Smairidge’s Sermons. 

Forma'tion. 7. f. [ formation, French, from firme, Latin.] 
1, The act of forming or generating. 
The matter difcharged forth of vulcano’s, and other {piracles, 
contributes to the firmation of meteors. Voodward’s Nat. Hif. 

The folids are originally formed of a fluid, from a fmall 
point, as appears by the gradual formation of a foetus, Arbuth, 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obfervation, give not 
the fame confufion, as if they were all offered to the mind at 
once, without your obferving the original and formation of 
them. Watis’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obfcuring the formation, 

the dam doth tear a‘under. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Shake/peare’s Richard II. 


gQ Fo/’RMATIVE, 


FOR 


Fo’rmative. adj. [from formo, Latin.}] Having the power 
of giving form; plaftick. 

As we have eltabliihed our aflertion of the feminal pro- 
duction of all kinds of animals; fo likewife we affirm, that 
the meaneft plant cannot be railed without fecd,? by any for- 
mative power refiding in the (oil. Bentley's Sermons. 

Vo’rmar. n. fe (from frm.) He that forms; maker; con- 
triver; planner. 

The wonderful art and providence of the contriver and 
grmer of our bodies, appears in the multitude of intentions 
he muft have in the formation of feveral parts for feveral 
ufes. Ray on the i reation. 

Fo’rmer. adj. [from yonma, Saxon, firt; whence former, and 
formoft now commonly wriiten forems/t, as if derived from 
before. Formoft is generally applied to place, rank, or degree, 
and former only to timc; for when we fay, the laft rank of 
the proceffion is like the former, we refpeét time rather than 
place, and mean that which we faw b.fore, rather than that 
which had precedence in place ] 

1. Before another in time. 

Thy air, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firft: 

—A third is like the former, Shake!pcare’s Macbeth. 

» Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deferves better ufage than a bad critick: a 
man may be the form merely through the misfortune of an 
ill judgment ; but he cannot be the latter without both that 
and an il] temper. Pope. 
3. Paft: as, this was the enflon in former times. 

Fo/RMERLY. adv. [from former.] In times paft. 

. The places mentioned were a!l of them formerly the cool 
retirements of the Romans, where they ufcd to hide them- 
felves among the woods and mountains, during the cxccflive 
heats of their Summer. Addifon on Tta'y. 

As an animal degenerates by difeafes, the animal falts, for- 
merly benign, approach towards an alkzline nature. Arbuthnot. 

FO’RMIDABLE. adj. [ formidaliis, Latin; formidabe, ¥r.] 

Terrible; dreadful; tremendous; terrifick; to be feared. 

I fwell my preface into a volume, and make it formidable, 
when you fee fo many pages behind. Drydens £n. Dedicat. 

They feem‘d to fear the formidable fight, 

And roll'd their billows on, to fpeed his flight. 
Fo’RMIDABLENESS. n. f. [from formidable.] 

1. ‘The quality of exciting terror or dread. 
2. The thing caufing dread. 

They rather chufe to be thewed the firinidablene/s of their 

danger, than, by a blind embracing it, to perifh in it. 

Decay of Piety. 
Fo’RMIDAcLY. adv. [from formidable] Ina terribic manner. 
Behold! e’en to remoter fhores, 

A conquering navy proudly fpread ; 

The Britifh cannon formidably roars. Dryden. 
Fo’RMteEss. adj. [from form.] Shapclefs; without regularity 

of form. 

All form is forml fs, order ordcrlefs, 

Save what is oppofite to England’s love. Shale/p. K. Fehn. 
Fo’RMULARY. n.f. [ formulaire, French, from firnue.] A 
book containing itated and prefcribed models or fet forms. 
FOYRMULE. n. f. [ formule, French; formuia, Latin.) A fet 

or prefcribed model. 

To FO/RNICATE. v. a. [from fornix, Latin.] To commit 
lewdnefs. 

It isa new way to fornicate at a diftance. Brown's Vul. Err. 
FORNICATION., n. j. [ fornication, French ; fornicatio, Latin. ] 
1. Concubinage or commerce with an unmarricd woman. 

Blefs me! what a fry of fornication is at the door. Shakef. 

The law ought to be ftrict againft fornications and adulte- 
ries; for, if there were univerfal liberty, the increafe of man- 
kind would be but like that of foxes at beft. Graunt, 

2. In Scripture, fomctimes idolatry. 

Thou didit truft in thine own beauty, and played the 
harlot, becaufe of thy renown, and pouredft out thy fornica- 
tums, on every one that pafled by. TORN 1-5; 

Fornica‘ror. n f. [ fornicateur, French, from fornix, Latin.] 
One that has commerce with unmarried women. 

A fornicator or adulterer fleals the foul as well as diflionours 
the body of his neighbour. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Fornica’rress. 2. f. [from forn’cator.} A woman who with- 
out marriage cohabits with a man. 

See you the furnicatre/s be remov’d ; 
Let her have needful but not flavifh means. Shatefpeare. 
To FORSA'KE. v.a. preter. forfock; part. pafl. forf ok, or for- 
fukene [verfaeken, Dutch.) i 
1. To leave in refentment, neglect, or diflike. 
? 1 was now the time when firft Saul God fo: fook, 
God Saul; the room in’s heart wild paffions took. Cowley, 
Oreftes comes in time 

To fave your honour: Pyrrhus cools apace ; 

Prevent his falfhood, and forfake him firft : 

I know you hate him. A. Phillips's Difiveft Mother. 

Daughter of Jove! whofe arms in thunder wield 


Ti avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield, 


N 


Dryden. 


FFOR 


Forfoot by thec, in vain I fought thy aid. 

2. Toleave; to go away from; to depart from. 
Unwilling I forfook your fricndly ftate, 
Commanded by the gods, and forc’d by fute. Drydei’s En. 
3. To defert; to fail. 
‘Truth, modefty, and fhame the world ferfook ; 
Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. Di yd. Ovid. 
When ev’n the flying fails were feen no more, 
Forfaken of all fight fle left the horc. 
Their purple majefly, 

And all thofe outward fhows which we call greatnels, 

Languith and droop, feem empty and forjaken, 

And draw the wond’ring gazers eyes no incre. Rowe. 
Forsa’Ker. n.f. [from forface.] Deferter; one that forfakes. 

Thou did’ft deliver us into the hands of lawlefs enemies, 

moft hateful forfakers of God. Apocrypha. 
Forsc 9TH. adv. [poprotce, Saxon.] 
1. In truth; certainly; very well. It is ufed almoft always in 
an ironical or contemptuous fenfe. 
Wherefore doth Lyfander 
Deny your iove, fo rich within his fuul, 
And tender me, forfooth, affection? Shakefpeare. 
A fit man, forfooth, to govern a realm, who had fo goodly 
government in his own eftate. Hayward. 
Unlearned perfons ufe fuch letters as juftly exprefs the 
power or found of their fpeech; yet forfooth, we fay, write 
not true Englifh, or true French. — /fodder’s Elem. of Speech. 
In the Eaft-Indies a widow, who has any regard to her 
character, throws herfelf into the flames of her hufband’s 
funeral pile, to fhew, for/ooth, that fic is faithful to the me- 
mory of her deceafed iord. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
She would cry out murder, and difturb the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; and when John came running down the fairs to 
enquire what the matter was, nothing, for/octh, only her maid 
had ftuck a pin wrong in her gown. arbuthn. Hi. of F. Bull. 
Some .queftion the genuinenefs of his bocks, becaufe, for- 
Jooth, they cannot difcover in them that fiumei oratisnis that 
Cicero fpeaks of. Baker's Refiefions on Learning. 
. It is fuppofed to have been once a word of honour in addrefs 
towomen. It is probablethat an inferior, being called, fhewed 
his attention by anfwering in the word yes, forfooth, which 
in time loft its true meaning; and inftead of a mere exclama- 
tory interjection, was fuppofed a compcllation. It appears in 
Shake/peare to have been ufed likewife to men. 
Our old Englith word /orfooth has been changed for the 
French madam. Guardian. 
To FORSWL/AR, v. a. pret. firfwore; part. forfworn. [ pop- 
ypeman, Saxon.) 
1. To renounce upon oath. 
I firmly vow 

Never to wooe her more; but do for/wear her, 

As one unworthy all the former favours, 

That I have fondly flatter’d her withal. 

2. To deny upon oath. 
And that felf chain about his neck, 
Which he for/were moft monftroufly to have. Shakeffeare. 
ODferve the wretch who hath his fuith forfook, 
How clear his voice, and how affur'd his 4vok ! 
Like innocence, and as ferenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he for/wears thy gold! Dryd. Juven. 
- With the reciprecal pronoun: as, to for fucar himel; to be 
perjured ; to {wear falfely. 
To leave my Julia, thall I be forfworn ? 
To love fair Silvia, fhall I be for/u orn ? 
To wrong my friend, fhall 1 be much for,worn ? 
And ev'n that power which gave me firit my oa:h, - 
Provokcs me to this threefold perjury. Shakef; care. 
One fays, he never fhould endure the fight 
Of that forfworn, that wrongs both land and laws. Daniil. 
] too have fworn, ev'n at the altar fworn, 
Eternal love and endlefs faith to Vhefeus ; 
And yet am faile, for/worn: the hallow'd fhrine, 

‘That heard me fwear, is witnefs to my falfhood. Smith. 
To Forswe'ar. u.n. To fwear fallely; to commit perjury. 
Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

— And that fame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 

For falfe forfwearing, and for murder tov. Shukef Rich. TI. 
FOoRSWEARER. n f. (from forfwear.] One who is perjured. 
FORT. n. J. [ fort, French.] A fortified houfe ; a calle. 

‘They erected a fort, which they called the fort de l'or; and 


Popei Odsffey. 


Lryden, 


N 


Sha kefpeare. 


vo 


from thence they bolted like beafls of the furctt. Bacon. 
Now to their fort they are about to fend 
For the loud engines which their ifle defend. Waller. 


He that views a fort to take it, 
Plants his artillery ’gainit the weakcft part. Denhams Sophy, 
My fury does, like jealous forts, purfue 
With death, ev'n ftrangers who but come to view. Dryden. 
Fo’rvep. adj. [from fort.] Furnifhed or guarded by forts. 
Not ufed now. 


Your 


FOR 


- Your defert fpeaks loud, and I fhould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bofom, 
When it deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence, ’gaintt the tooth of time 
And rafure of oblivion. Shake/, Meafure for Meafure. 


FORTH. adv. [pop%, Saxon; whence further and furthe/t.| 
1. Forward; onward in time. 


From that day fo: th 1 lov`d that face divine; 
From that day forth 1l caft in careful. mind 
To feek her out. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. g. 


FOR 


In his paflaze thither one put into his hand a note of the 
whoie confpiracy, defiring him to read it forthwith, and to 
remember the giver of it as long as he lived. South's Sermons, 


Fo RTIETH. ad). [trom firty | ‘The fourth tenth; next after 


the thirty-ninth. 
What doth it avail 
To be the fortieth man in an entail ? Donne. 
Burnet fays, Scotland is not above a forticth part in value 
tothe reft of Britain; and, with refpeét to the profit that Eng- 
land gains from hence, not the forty thoufandth part. Swift. 


2. Forward in place or order, 
Look at the fecond admonition, and fo forth, where they 
fpeak in moft unchri@ian manner. I hitgifie. 
Mad Pandarus fteps forth, with vengeance vow’d 
For Bitias’ death. Drydens £n. 

3. Abroad ; out of doors. 
Uncle, I muft come f rth. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
I have no mind of feafting forib to-night. Shake/peare. 
Attend you here the door of our ftern daughter? 
Will the not forrh? Shakefpeare. 
When Winter paft, and Summer fcarce begun, 


Fo'RTIFIABLE. adj. [from fortify.} What may be fortified. 
Fortirica’rion, n. f. [ fortification, French, from Jortify.) 
1. The fcience of military architecture. 

Fortification is an art fliewing how to fortify a place with 
ramparts, parapets, moats, and other bulwarks; to the end 
that a fmall number of men within may be able to defend 
themfelves, for a confiderable time, againft the affiults of a 
numerous army without; fo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, muft of neceffity fuffer great lufs. It is either regular 
or irregular; and, with refpect to time, may be diftinguifhed 
into durable and temporary. Hiarrts. 


Invites them forth to labour in the fun. Dryden's Virg. En. 


4. Out away ; beyond the boundary of any place, 


They will privily relieve their friends that are forth; they 
will fend the enemy fecret advertifements; and they will not 


The Phoeacians, tho’ an unwarlike nation, yet underftood 
the art of fortification. Notes on the Udyffey. 


- A place built for ftrength. 


Excellent devices were ufed to make even their {ports pro- 


aifo ftick to draw the enemy privily upon them. Sjenfer. 
Even that funthine brew’d a fliow'r for him, 
That wath'd his father’s fortunes firth of France. Slatefp. 
§. Cut into publick ftate; pudlick view. 
You may fet fo th the fame with farmhoufes. Peacham. 
Eut when your troubled country call’d you fort®, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchlels worth, 


fitable; images, battles, and fortifications being then delivered 
to their memory, which, after ftronger judgments, might 
difpenfe fome advantage. Sidney, b. ii, 
Fo’/RTIFIER. n. f. [from for tify J 
1. One who ereéts works for defence. 
The frtifier of Pendennis made his advantage of the com- 
modity afforded by the ground. — Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 


To fierce contention gave a profp'rous end. Waller. 2. One who fupports or fecures ; one who upholds. 
6. Throughly ; from beginning to end. He was led forth by many armed men, who often had been 
You, coufin, the fortifiers of wickednefs, to the place of execution. Sidney. 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, To FORTIFY. v.a. [ fortifer, French. ] 
Do with your injuries as feems you belt. Shakep. 1. To ftrengthen againft attacks by walls or works. 


ze To a certain degree. 

Hence we learn, how far forth we may expect juftification 
and faivation from the fufterings of Chrift; no furt/er than 
we are wrought on by his renewing grace. Lanimond. 

8. On to the end. 
I repeated the Ave Maria: the inquifitor bad me fay firth ; 
I faid 1 was taught no more. Memoir in Srype. 
FortH. prop. Out of. 
And here’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the {treets of Pomfret. Shake/peare. 
Some forth their cabbins peep, 


Great Dunfinane he ftrongly fortifies. 
He fortified the city againit belicging. 
2. To confirm; to encourage. 
It greatly fortified her defires, to fee that her mother had the 
like defires. Sidney, b. ii. 
3. Tofix; to eftablith in refolution. 
But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung and ftiffer bent her fofter foul : 
The heroine aflum’d the woman’s place, 
Confirm’d her mind, and fortify'd her face. Dryden. 
A young man, before he leaves the fhelrer of his father’s 
And trembling afk what news, and do hear fo houfe, fhould be fortified with refolution to fecure his vir- 
As jealous hufbands, what they would not know. Donne, tues, Locke. 
ForTHCO'MING. adj. [ forth and coming.] Ready to appear; Fortira’ce. n. f. [from fart} A little fort; a blockhoute. 
net abfconding ; not loft. In all ttraights and narrow paliages there fhould be fome 
Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you fee that he be little forti‘age, or wooden caitle fet, which thould keep and 
Sorthecming. Shakef eare’s Taming of the Shrew. command the ftraight. Spenjer ori Treiand. 
We'll fee your trinkets here fort/ coming all. shat. H.VI. FORTIN. n J- (French.] A little fort raifed to defend a 
Fortur’ssuinc. adj. [ forts and iffue.] Coming out; coming camp, particularly in a fiege. Hanmer. 
forward from a covert. Thou haft talk’d 
Forthiffuing thus, fhe gave him firft to wield Of palifadoes, fortins, parapets. 
A weighty axe, with true{t temper ftcel’d, Fo’rtirupe. n.f. [ fortitudo, Latin.] 
And double edg’d. Pope’s Odiffiy, b.v. 1. Courage; bravery ; magnanimity; greatnefs of mind; power 
FORTHRI'GHT. adv. [ forth and right } Strait forwaia ; with- of acting or fuffcring weil. 
out flexions. The king-becoming graces, 
He ever going fo juft with the horfe, either forthright or Devotion, paticnce, courage, fortitude, 
turning, that it feemed as he borrowed the horfe’s body, fo he I have no relifli of them. Shakefp:are’s Machith. 
Jent the herfe his mind. Sidney, b. ii. The better fortitude 
The river not running forthright, but almoft continually Of patience, and hervick martyrdom 
winding, as if the lower ftreams would return to their fpring, Unfung. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
er that the river had a delight to play with irfelf. Sidney, b. ii. Fortitude is the guard and fupport of the other virtues ; and 
without courage, a man will fcarce keep fteady to his duty, 


Arrived there, they pafled in forthright ; 
and fill up the character of a truly worthy man. Locke. 
2. Strength; force. - Not in ufe. j 


For ftill to all the gate {tood open wide. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
He wrongs his fame, 


Here’s a maze trod, indeed, 
Through fortèrights and meanders. Shakefpeares Tempef?. 
Thither f rthright he rode io roufe the prey, Defpairing of his own arm’s fortitude, 
That fhaded by the fern in harbour lay, To join with witches and the help of hell! Shake: H. VI. 
Fo'RTLET. n.f. [from fort.] A little fort. 
FORTNIGHT. 2./. [contraCled from fourteen nights, peopnecyne 


And thence diñodg’d. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
FortuwiTH. adv. { forth and witd.} Immediately; without 

night, Saxon. Jt was the cuftom of the ancient northern 
nations to count time by nights: thus we fay, this da: feven- 


delay; at once; flrait. 
Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful hafte, i | 

night. So Tacitus, Non dierum numrum ut nos, fed nroĉtium 

computant.)} The {pace of two weeks. 


Unto his gueft; who, after troublous fights 
And dreams, ’gan now to take more found repat. Fa. Qu. 

She would give her a leflon for walking fo late, that fhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney, b. ii. 


Few things are fo reftrained to any one cnd or purpole, that 
the fame being extinct, they fhould fort/wit) utterly become 
truftrate. Flookery bav. fc 42. Hanging in a deep well, fomewhat above the water, for 
Neither did the martial men dally or profccute the fervice fome for tnivhts fpace, is an excellent means of making drink 
faintly, but did fo-thwith quench that fire. Davies on Ireland, frefh and quick. Bacon's Natural }yiftory, 
About a fortnight before T had finifhed it, his majefty’s de- 

claration for liberty of confcience came abroad Dryden. 


Forthwith kezan thefe fury-moving founds, 
The notes of wrath, the mufick brought from hell, 

He often had it in his hcad, but never, with much appre- 
henfion, ’till about a fortnight before. Swift 


The rattling drums. Dantel’s Civil War, 
The winged heralds, by command nigh a 
Fo'RTRESs. n.f. [forte effe, Vrench ] A ftrong hold; a forti- 

fied place; a caitle of defence. 


Shakef. Macbeth, 
Lecluf.\. 4. 


Shakef. Henry IV. pis 


L Of fov’rcign pow’r, throughout the hoft proclaim 
A folemn council firtrwith to be heid 


At Pandamonium. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 
Breaking 
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Breaking forth like a fudden tempcft, he over-ran all, break- 
ing down all the holds and fortreffes. Spenfer on Ireland. 
The trump of death founds in their hearing thrill ; 
Their weapon, faith ; their fortre/s was the grave. Fairfax. 

God is our fortre/s, in whofe conqu’ring name 
Let us rcfolve to fcale their finty bulwarks. Shak. Hen. VI. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doétrines, 


as to guard them round about with legions of obfcure and . 


undefined words ; which yet makes thefe retreats more like 
the dens of roobers, or holes of foxcs, than the fortre/es of 
fair warriors. Locke. 

FORTUITOUS. adj. [ fortuit, French; fertuitus, Lat.] Ac- 
cidental; cafual; happening by chance. 

A wonder then it muft be, that there fhould be any man 
found fo ftupid as to perfuade himfelf that this moft beautiful 
world could be produced by the fortuitous concourfe of atoms. 

Ray on the Creatien, 
If cafual concourfe did the world compofe, 

And things and acts fortuitous arofe, 

‘Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conftant order fpring. Blackmore. 

Fortuttousty. adv. [from fortu:tous.] Accidentally ; cafual- 
ly ; by chance. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted into wa- 
ter, and firtuitoufly hared between all the elements. Ragers. 

Fortuirousngss. ^. f. [from fortuitous.] Accident ; chance ; 
hit: 

Fortunate. ad. [ fortunatus, Latin. ] Lucky; happy; 
fuccefsful ; not fubjeét to mifcarriage. Ufed of perfons or 
actions. 

Iam moft fortunate thus accidentally to encounter you: 
you have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily accompany 
you home. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

He fich’d; and could not but their fate deplore, 
So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryd. Knights Tale. 
No, there is a neceffity in fate 

Why fill the brave bold man is fortunate : 
He keeps his object ever full in fight, 
And that affurance holds him firm and right : 
‘True, ’tis a narrow path that leads to blits, ? 
But right before there is no precipice ; > 
Fear makes men look afide, and fo their footing mifs. Dry. ) 

Fo’RTUNATELY. adv. [from fortunate.) Happily; fuccefl- 
fully. 

4 Bright Eliza rul’d Britanniz’s ftate, } 

And boldly wife, and fortunate’y great. Prisr. 

Fo’rrunatengss. 1. fe [from fortunate.] Happinefs; good 
luck ; fuccefs. 

O me, faid fhe, whofe greateft fortunatene/i is more unfor- 
tunate than my fifter’s greatcft untortunatencls. Sidney, b. ii. 

FORTUNE., n. f. [ fortuna, Latin; fortune, French.] 

t. ‘The power fuppoted to diftribute the lots of life according to 
her own humour. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. Shakefpeares King Lear. 
Though fortune’s malice overthrow my itate, 

My mind exceeds the compafs of her whecl. Shake/. H. VI. 

2. The good or ill that befals man. 

Rejoicc, faid he, to-day ; 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies: 
Among fo brave a pcople you are they 

Whom heav’n has chofe to fight for fuch a prize. Dryden. 

‘The adequate meaning of chance, as diltinguifhed from 
fortune, in that the latter is underftood to befal only rational 
agents, but chance to be among inanimate bodies. = Bentley. 

3. The chance of life; means of living. 

His father dying, he was driven to London to feek his 
fortune. 3 Swift. 

4. Event; fuccefs good or bad. 

This terreftrial globe has been furrounded by the fortune 
and boldnefs of many navigators. Lemple. 

No, he fhall eat, and die with me, or live; 

Our equal crimes fhall equal fortune give. Drjd. Innocence. 

5. Eftate; pofleffions. 

If thou do’ft 

As this in{tructs thee, thou do’ft make thy way 

To noble fortunes. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
That eyelefs head of thine was firit fram’d flefh 

To raife my fortwies. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav’nly power 

Preferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour? Dryd. Firg. Pafi. 
The fate which governs poets, thought it fic 

He fhould not raife his fortunes by his wit. Dryden. 

He was younger fom to a gentleman of a good birth, but 
finall fortune. Swift. 

6. T'he portion of a man or woman: generally of a woman, 

I am thought fome heircfs rich in lands, 

Fled to efcape a cruel guardian’s hands; 

Which may produce a ftory worth the telling, 

Of the next fparks that goa fortune ftealing. Pro’, toOrthan. 

The fortune hunters have already caft their eyes upon her, 
and take care to plant them{elves in her view. Speceator. 
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When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. 
7. Futurity; future events. 
You who mens fortunes in their faces read, 
To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 
But mark ‘her face, and all the features heed ; 
For only there is writ my deftiny. Cowley’s Miftrefs: 
ToFoRtuNE. v. n. [from the noun.] To befall; to fall- 
out; to happen ; to come cafually to pafs. 
It fortuned, as fair it then befell, 
Rehind his back, unwecting, where he ftood, 
Of ancient time thete was a {pringing well, 
From which faft trickled forth a filver flood. Fairy Queen. 
It fortuned the fame night that a Chriftian, ferving a {urk 
_ in the camp, fecretly gave the watchmen warning that the 
Turks prepared the next day to give a general affault. Knoles. 
PII tell you as we pafs along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned. 
Here fortun’d Curl to fide. 
Fo/RTUNED. adj. Supplied by fortune. 
Not th’ imperious fhew 
Of the full fortun’d Cæfar ever fhall 
Ee brook’d with me. Shake/p. Ant. and Cicopatra, 
Fo’RTUNEBOOK. a. f. [ fortune and book.) A book coniuited 
to know fortune or future events, 
Thou know’ft a face, in whofe each look 
B-auty lays ope love’s fortuncebook ; 
On whofe fair revolutions wait 
The obfequious motions of love’s fate. Craflaw. 
FORTUNEHU/NTER, x. f. { fortune and hunt.) A man whofe 
employment is to enquire after women with great portions to 
enrich himfelf by marrying them. 
We muft, however, diftinguifh between fertunebunters and 
fortuneftealers. Specatsr, N°, 312. 
To Fo/RTUNETELL. v.n. [ fortune and tell.] 
1. To pretend to the power of revealing futurity. 
We are fimple men; we do not know what's brought to 
pafs under the profeffion of fortunetelling. Shake/peare. 
Pll conjure you, . I'll frtunete:l you. Sheke/peare. 
The gypfics were to divide the money got by ftcaling lin- 


nen, or by fortunetelling. Waltons Angler. 
2. To reveal futurity. 


Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeftry, and dines 
On all her fartunetelling lines. Cleaveland. 
Fo’RTUNETELLER. n.f. [ fortune and teller.] One who cheats 
common people by pretending to the knowledge of futurity. 
‘They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d villain, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortunetelier. Shake/peare. 
A Welchman being at a feflions-houfe, and feeing the pri- 
foners hold up hands at the bar, related to fome of his ac- 
quaintance that the judges were good fortunetellers; for if they 
did but look upon their hand, they could certainly tell whether 
they fhould live or die. Bacon’s Apopithegms. 
Haft thou given credit to vain predictions of men, to dreams 
or fortunctellers, or gone about to know any fecret things by 
lot? Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 
There needs no more than impudence on one fide, and a 
fuperftitious credulity on the other, to the fetting up of a fer- 
tuneteller. L’Efirange, Fable 94. 
Long ago a fortuneteller 
Exaétly faid what now befell her. 
FO'RTY. adj. [peopentiz, Saxon.} Four times ten. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them. Shak. Coriol. 
He that upon levity quits his ftation, in hopes to be better, 
tis forty to one lofes. L Eftrange. 
FO'RUM. n.f. (Latin.] Any publick place. i 
The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judge in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes, to accufe or excufe, 
to complain or defend. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Clofe to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins, 
And near a forum flank’d with marble fhincs, 
‘ Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to fore, 
Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar. Pope. 
To FoRwA’'NDER, v.a. [ for and wander.] To wander wildly 
and wearily. 
‘The better part now of the ling’ring Jay 
‘They travelled had, when as they far efpy’d 
A weary wight forwand’ring by the way. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
FO’/RWARD. adv. [ fonpeano, Saxon.] Towards; toa part 
or place before; onward; progrefiively. 
When fervent forrow flaked was, 
She up arofe, refolving him to find 
Alive or dead, and forward forth doth pafs. Fairy Queen. 
From fmaller things the mind of the hearers may go for- 
ward to the knowledge of greater, and climb up from the 
lowcft to the higheft things. Hooker, b. v. f- 20. 
He that is ulcd to go forward, and findeth a flop, falleth of 
his own favour, and is not the thing he was. Bacon's Effays. 


Fo’RWARD. 


Swift. 


Shakef/peare. 
Pope's Dunciad. 


Swift. 
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Fo’RWARD. adj. [from the adverb. ] 
1, Warm; earneft. 
They would that we fhould remember the poor, which I 
alfo was forward to do. Galesa. 
2. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. 
You'll till be too forward. Shake/p. Tavo Gent. of Verona. 
Unfkill’d to dart the pointed fear, 
Or lead the forward youth to noble war. 
3. Ready ; confident ; prefumptuous. 
Old Butes’ form he took, Anchifes’ fquire, 
Now left to rule Afcanius by his fire ; 
And thus falutes the boy, too forward for his years. Dryd. 
4. Not referved; not over modeft. 
Tis a per’lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 
He's all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shakef. Rich. III. 
5. Premature; early ripe. 
Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. Sh. R.III. 
6. Quick; ready; hafty. 

‘The mind makes not that benefit it fhould of the informa- 
tion it receives from civil or natural hiftorians, in being too 
ferward or two flow in making obfervations on the particular 
facts recorded in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, confidered feparately the parts out of which thele 
propofitions are made, they would not perhaps have been fo 
forward to believe they were innate. Locke. 

7. Antecedent ; anterior: oppofed to pofterior. 
Let us take the inftant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effect them. 

8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 
My good Camillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i’ th’ rear o’ our birth. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
To Fo/Rwarb. v.a. [from the adverb. ] 
1. To haften ; to quicken; to accelerate in growth or improve- 
ment. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to fave them ; 
fo we may houfe our own country plants to forward them, 
and make them come in the cold feafons.. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 

Whenever I fhine, 
I forward the grafs and I ripen the vine. 
2. To patronife; to advance. 
Fo/rwarper. n.f. [from forward.] He who promotes any 
thing. 
ape VAY. adv. [from the adjective.] Eagerly; haftily ; 
uickly. 

The fudden and furprifing turns we ourfelves have felt, 
fhould not fuffer us too forwardly to admit prefumption, Atter. 

Fo/Rwarpness. n. f. [from forward. ] 
x. Eagernefs ; ardour; readinefs to act. 

Abfolutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot abfolutely 
approve either willingnefs to live, or fcr wardne/s to dic. Hook. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a finifter intent and purpofe, whofe forwardne/s is not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame caule with a bet- 
ter and fincere meaning. Hooker, b. iv. f.g. 

If the great ones were in forwardne/s, the people were in 
fury, entertaining this airy phantafm with incredible affection. 

Bacou's Henry VIL 


Prior. 


Slakefpeare. 


Swift, 


2. Quicknefs; readinefs. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers werd 

| fain to reftrain his forwardne/s; to the end that his brothers, 
who were under the fame training, might hold pace with 
him. IY otton. 

3. Earlinefs ; early ripenefs. 

4. Confidence; affurance ; want of modefty, 

InFrance it is ufual to bring their children into company, 
and to cherifh in them, from their infancy, a kind of for- 
wardne/s and affurance. Addifon on Italy. 

Fo’rwaRps. adv. Straight before; progreftively. 

The Rhodian fhip pafled through the whole Roman feet, 
backwards and forwards feveral times, carrying intelligence 
to Drepanum. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

FOSSE. x. f. { foffa, Latin; fos, Welch ] A ditch; a moat; 

an intrenchment thrown up by the fpade. 

Fo’sser. See FAucer. 

Fo’sseway. 1. f. [ foffe and way.] One of the great Roman 
inroads through England, fo called from the ditches on cach 
fide. : 

FOSSIL. adj. [ fofilis, Latin; fofile, French.] That which is 

- dug out of the earth. | l 

The fofil fhells arc many of them of the fame kinds with 
thofe that now appear upon the neighbouring fhores ; and the 
reft fuch as may be prefumed to be at the bottom of the adja- 
cent feas: Woodward's Natural Hiftsry. 

Foffil or rock falt, and fal gemm, differ not in nature from 
each other; nor from the common falt of falt fprings, or that 
of the fea, when pure. Woodward's Natural Liftory. 
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It is of a middle nature, between fo/i/ and animal, being 
produced from animal excrements, intermixed with vegetable 
falts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fo’ssit. n. f. ‘ 

In this globe are many other bodies, which, becaufe we dif- 
cover them by digging into the bowels of the earth, are called 
by one common name fojjils; under which are comprehended 
metals and minerals. Locke. 

Many kinds of foffils are very oddly and elegantly fhaped. 

Bentley's Sermons: 

By the word foffil, ufed as a denomination of one of three 
general divifions of natural productions, we underftand bodies 
formed ufually within the earth, fometimes on its furface, and 
fometimes in waters; of a plain and fimple ftructure, in which 
there is no vifible difference of parts, no diftinétion of veflels 
and their contents, but every portion of which is fimilar to 
and perfect as the whole. Hills Mat. Mid. 

To FO'STER. v.a. [ poyenian, Saxon.] 
1. T'o nurfe; to feed ; to fupport; to train up. 
Thy threat’ning colours now wind up, 

And tame the favage (pirit of wild war; 

That, like a lion fofer’d up at hand, 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace. Shakefp. King Jobn: 

Some fay that ravens foffer forlorn children. Shake/peare. 
Our kingdom’s earth fhould not be foil’d 
With that dear blood, which it hath fered: Shakef. R.II 
That bafe wretch, 

Bred on alms, and fo/fer’d with cold difhes, 

With {craps o’ th’ court. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 

Fojicring has always been a ftronger alliance than blood. 

Davies on Ireland, 
No more let Ireland brag her harmlefs nation 
Fofters no venom, fince that Scots plantation, 
The fon of Mulciber, 
Found in the fire, and fz/ter’d in the plains; 
A fhepherd and a king at once he reigns. Dryd. Æn. b. vii 
2. T pamper; to encourage. 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but fofered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Sidney, b. its 
3. To cherifh ; to forward. 
Ye foflering breezes, blow ; 
Ye foftening dews, ye tender fhowers defcend.  Thom/on. 
Fo'sTERAGE, 1. f. [from fofer.] The charge of nurfing; al- 
terage. 

Some orie adjoining to this lake had the charge and fofferage 
of this child, who being, perchance, but fome bafe and ob- 
{cure creature, was caft from the top of her temple into the 
lake adjoining; and, as the poets have feigned, changed by 
Venus into a fifh, all but her face. Raleigh's Fiftery: 

FosTERBRO’THER. . f. [porten bnoSen, Saxon.} One bred 
at the fatne pap; one fed by the fame nurfe, 

FosTERCHI'LD. n.f. [porren clb, Saxon.] A child nurfed 
by a woman not the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 

The fo/ferchildren do love and are beloved of their fofter- 
fathers. Davies on Ireland. 


Cleaveland. 


The goddefs thus beguil’d, 

With pleafant ftories, her falfe fofferchild. Addif. Ov. Met. 
Fosterpa’m. n. f. [Jofer and dam.) A nurfe; one that per- 

forms the office of a mother by giving food to a young child. 
There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins : 

Intrepid on her fwelting dugs they hung 3 

The fo/erdam loll’d out her fawning tongue. Dryden's Zn. 
FOSTEREA'RTH. n. f. (ffer and earth.) Earth by which the 

plant is nourifhed, though it did not grow at firft in it. 
In vain, the nurfling grove 

Scems fair a while, cherifh’d with fo/lerearth ; 

But when the alien compoft is exhautt, 

Its native poverty again prevails ! Phillips. 
Fo’sTERER. 7. f. [from fofter.] A nurfe; one who gives food 

in the place of a parent. 

In Ireland they put their children to fofferers; the rich men 
felling, the meaner fort buying the alterage of their children: 
in the opinion of the Irifh foftering has always been a ftronger 
alliance than blood ; and the fofterchildren do love, and are 
beloved of their fofterfathers and their fept, more than of their 
own natural parents and kindred. Davies on Ireland. 

FosTERFA’THER. n.f. [ foytenpaden, Saxon. ] One who 
gives food in the place of the father. 

In Ireland fofterchildren do love and are beloved of their 
Soterfathers, and their fept, more than of their own natural 
parents and kindred. Davies on Ireland. 

The duke of Bretagne having been an hoft and a kind of 
parent or foflerfather to the king, in his tendernefs of age and 
weakne(s of fortune, did look for aid this time from kin 
Henry. Bacon’s Henry Vil, 

Tyrrheus, the (i/ferfather of the beaft, 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fit. | Drydens Æn. 
FOSTERMO'THER. n. f. [ fofter and mother.) A nurfe. 
Fosrernu'rse. n. f. [ fofler and nurfe.]. Vhis is an improper 

compound, becaufe fo/r and »urfe mean the fame.] A 
nurfe. 
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Our fofernurfe of nature is repofe, 
The which he lacks. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Fo'srerson. n. f. [fo/ler and fon.) One fed and educated, 
though not the fon by nature. 
Mature in years, to ready honours move; 
O of celeftial feed! O foflerfon of Jove! Dryd. Virg. Paf. 
FOUGA'DE. n.f. [French.] In the art of war, a fort of lit- 
tle mine in the manner of a well, fcarce more than ten feet 
wide and twelve deep, dug under fome work or fortification, 
and charged with barrels or facks of gunpowder to blow it 
up, and covered over with earth: Dic. 
FouGHT. The preterite and participle of fight. 
Fo’ucHTen. [The paflive participle of ght. Rarely ufed.] 
Contefted ; difputed by arms. 
On the foughten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round 
Cherubick waving fires. Miilton’s Paradife Loft, b, vi. 
FOUL. adj. [ fuls, Gothick; pul, Saxon.] 
1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Through moft of its fig- 
nifications it is oppofed to fair. 
My face is foul with weeping. Feb xvi. 16, 
It’s monitrous labour when I wath my brain, 
And it grows fouler. Shake. Ant. and Clecpatra. 
~ He that can travel in deep and foul ways, ought not to fay 
that he cannot walk in fair. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
The ftream is foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents and defcending rains, 
2. Impure polluted; full of filth. 
With foul mouth, 
And in the witnefs of his proper ear, 
Yo call him villain. Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 
Kill thy phyfician, and the fee beftow 
Upon the foul difeafe. Shate/peare’s King Lear, 
Intemperance and fenfuality debafe mens minds, clog their 
fpirits, and make them grofs, fou/, liftlefs and unactive. Tiliot/. 
3. Wicked; deteftable ; abominable. 


Addifin. 


Jefus rebuked the foul fpirit. ; Mar, ix. 25. 
He hates fou/ leafings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubbera’s Tale. 


This is the grofleft and moft irrational fuppofition, as well 

as the fouleff atheifm, that can be imagined. Hale. 
Satire has always fhone among the reft, 

And is the boldeft way, if not the beft, 

To tell men truly of their foule/ faults, 

To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. Dryden, 

4. Not lawful; not according to the eftablifhed rules. 
By foul play were we heav’d thence, 

But blefledly help’d hither. 

5. Hateful; ugly; loathfome. 
Th’ other half did woman’s fhape retain, 
Mott loathfom, filthy, foul, and full of vile difdain, F, Qu, 
Haft thou forgot j 

The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and en 

Was grown into a hoop? Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 

Foul fights do rather difpleafe, in that they excite the me- 
mory of foul things than in the immediate objeéts ; and there- 
fore, in pictures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. Bacon. 

6. Difgraceful; fhameful. 
Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 
That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath loft us heav’n. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 
Who firft feduc’d them to that foul revolt? Milt. P. Lof. 
Realon half extin@, 
Or impotent, or elfe approving, fees 
The foul diforder. 
3. Coarfe; grofs. 

You will have no notion of delicacies, if you table with 
them : they are all for rank and foul feeding, and {poil the beft 
provifions in cooking. Felton on the Clafficks. 

8. Full of grofs humours, or bad matter; wanting purgation 
or mundification. 
You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is; what rank difeafes grow, 
And with what danger near the heart of it. Shake/: H. IV. 
g. Not bright; not ferene. 
Who’s there befides feul weather ? 
One minded like the weather, moft inquietly. Sh. K. Lear. 
Be fair or foul, or rain or fhine, 
The joys I have profefs'd, in fpite of fate are mine. Dryd. 
10. With rough force; with unfeafonable violence. i 
So in this throng bright Sachariffa far’d, 

Opprefs’d by thofe who ftrove to be her guard: 

As fhips, though never fo obfequious, fall 

Foul in a tempeft on their admiral. Waker. 

In his fallies their men might fall fou? of each other. Clarend. 

The great art of the devil, and the principal deceit of the 
heart, is to keep fair with God himfelf, while men fall foul 
upon his laws. South’s Sermons. 


11. [Among feamen.] Entangled: asy, rope is fou! of the 
anchor. 


Shakefpeare’s Tempeft, 


Thomfon's Spring. 
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To Four. v.a. [yulan, Saxon.] To daub; to bemire; to 
make filthy ; to dirty. 
Sweep and cleanfe your walks from autumnal leaves, left 
the worms draw them into their holes, and fou/ your gardens. 
Lvelyn’s Kalendar. 
While Traulus all his ordure fcatters, 
To foul the man he chiefly flatters. Swift. 
She fouls a fmock more in one hour than the kitchen-maid 
doth in a weck. Swift's Directions to Servants. 
Fo'uLFACED. adj. [ foul and faced.) Having an ugly or hate- 
ful vilage. 
If black fcandal, or fculfac’d rcproach, 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
Your mere enforcement fhal] acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shakef R. IM. 
Fo'urLy. adv. [from foul.} Filthily; naftily; odioufly ; 
hatefully ; fcandaloufly ; difgracefully ; fhamefully. 
We in the world’s wide mouth 
Live fcandaliz’d, and foully fpoken of. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
The letter to the protector was gilded over with many 
fmooth words; but the other two did fully and fou/ly fet forth 


his obftinacy, avarice and ambition. Hayward. 
O brother, brother! Filbert fill is true; 
I foul'y wrong’d him: do, forgive me, do. Gay. 


Foutmou’THED. adj. [ foul and mouth.) Scurrilous; habi- 
tuated to the ufe of opprobrious terms and epithets. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a foulmeuth’d 
man as he is, and faid he would cudgel you. Shak. H. IV: 

It was allowed by every body, that fo foulmouthed a witnels 
never appeared in any caufe. Addifon. 

My reputation is too well eftablifhed in the world to re- 
ceive any hurt from fuch a foulmouthed {coundrel as he. Arbuth. 

Now finging fhrill, and fcolding oft between, 
Scolds anfwer foulmouth’d {colds; bad neighbourhood I 
ween. Swift. 
Fo'utness. x. f. [from foul.] 
1. The quality of being foul; filthinefs; naftinefs. 

The ancients were wont to make garments that were not’ 
deftroyed but purified by fire ; and whereas the fpots cr foul- 
nefs of other cloaths are wafhed out, in thefe they were ufualiy 
burnt away. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

2. Pollution; impurity. 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or faulne/s, 

No unchafte action, or difhonour’d ftep, . 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. Shake/p: 

There is not fo chafte a nation as this, nor fo free from all 
pollution or foulne/s : it is the virgin of the world. Bacon: 

3. Hatefulnefs; atrocioufnefs: 
He by an affection fprung up from exceffive beauty, fhould 


not delight in horrible foulne/s. Sidnej. 
Conful, you are too mild : 
The foulnefs of fome facts takes thence all mercy: 
Report it to the fenate. Ben. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 


It is the wickednefs of a whole life, difcharging all its filth 
and foulne/s into this one quality, as into a great fink or com- 
mon fhore. South's Sermons. 

4. Uglinefs; deformity. 
He’s fallen in love with your foulne/s, and fhe’ll fall in love 
with my anger. Shakcfyeare’s As you like it. 
The fury laid afide 
Her looks and limbs, and with new methods tried 
The foulne/s of th’ infernal form to hide. Drydeu’s Zn. 
5. Difhonefty ; want of candour. 

Piety is oppufed to hypocrify and infincerity, and all falfe- 
nefs or fouln-/s of intentions; efpecially to that perfonated 
devotion, under which any kind of impiety is wont to be aif- 
guifed. Hlammona’s Fundamentals. 

Founp. The preterite and participle paffive of find. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me: I am found of 

them that fought me not. Tf. \xve te 
To FOUND. v. a. [ fundare, Latin; fonder, French. } 
1. To lay the bafis of any building. 

Tt fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. Aath. vii. 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and eftablifhed it upon the 
floods. Pf. xxiv. 2. 

2. To build ; to raife. 
Thefe tunes of reafon are Amphion’s lyre, 
Wherewith he did the Theban city found. 
They Gabian walls, and ftrong Fidenz rear, 
Nomentum, Pola with Pomctia found, 
And raife Colatian tow’rs on rocky ground. Drydens En. 
3. To eftablifh ; to ercét. 
This alfo fhall they gain by thcir delay 

In the wide wildernefs; there they fall found 

Their government, and their great fenate chufe, 

Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. AZ‘. 

He founding a library, gathered tcegether the acts of the 
kings and prophets. 2 Mac. ii. 13. 

4. To give birth or original to: as, he fiunded an art; he 
founded a family. 
5. To raife upon, as on a principle or ground. 

Though fome have made ufe of the opinion of fome 

fchoolmen, 


Davies. 
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fchoolmen, that dominion is found in grace; yet as that Is 
but an opinion, fo were it admitted as the moft certain truth, 
it could never warrant any fuch fanguinary method. 

Decay of Picty. 

A right to the ufe of the creatures is founded originally in 
the right a man has to fubfift. Lookin 

Power, founded on contract, can defcend only to him who 
has right by that contract. Locke. 

The reputation of the Iliad they found upon the ignorance 
of his times. Pipes Preface to the Iliad, 

6. To fix firm. 
Fleance is efcap’d. 

—Then comes my fit again: | had elfe been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakef. Macbeth. 

ToFounp. v.a. [ furdere, Latin; fondre, French.] To form 
by melting and pouring into moulds ; to caft. 

Founpa’Tion, x. f. [ foundation, French. ] 

1. The bafis or lower parts of an edifice. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefs of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye; but that foundation which 
bearcth up the one, that root which miniftreth unto the other 
nourifhment and life, is in the bofom of the earth concealed. 

Hooker, b.is f. ts 
That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 

To bury all. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

O Jove, I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch, I mean, 
Where they fhould be reliev'd. Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 
I draw a line along the fhore ; 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. 
2. The act of fixing the bafis. 

Ne'er to thefe chambers where the mighty reft, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler guett. Tickel, 
3. The principles or ground on which any notion is raifed. 

If we give way to our paffions, we do but gratify ourfelves 
for the prefent, in order to our future difquiet ; but if we refift 
and conquer them, we lay the fowndation of perpetual peace in 
our minds. Tillotfon, Sermon 6. 


Dryden's En. 


That fhe fhould be fubject to her hufband, the laws of man- , 


kind and cuftoms of nations have ordered it fo; and there is 
a at in nature for it. Locke. 
riginal; rife. 

Throughout the world, even from the firft foundation there- 
of, all men have either been taken as lords or lawful kings in 
their own houfes. Hooker, b.i. f. 10+ 
5. A revenue fettled and eftablifhed for any purpofe, particularly 

charity. 

He had an opportunity of going to fchool on a foun- 
dation. wifte 

6. Eftablifhment ; fettlement. 

Fo'unpeER. 2. f. [from found.] 

1. A builder; one who raifes an edifice; one who prefides at 
the erection of a city. 

Of famous cities we the founders know ; 
But rivers, old as feas to which they go, 
Are nature’s bounty : ’tis of more renown 
To make a river than to build a town. 

Nor was Proenefte’s f:under wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the fon of Mulciber ; 
Found in the fire, and fofter’d in the plains ; 
A fhepherd and a king at once he reigns. 

2. One who eftablifhes a revenue for any purpofe. 

The wanting orphans faw with wat’ry eyes 
Their founders charity in the duft laid low. Dryden. 
This-hath been experimentally proved beyond contradic- 

tion, by the honourable founder of this lecture in his treatife 

of the air. _ Bentley. 
3. One from whom any thing has its original or beginning. 

And the rude notions of pedantick {chools 
Blafpheme the facred founder of our rules. Reofcommon. 

When Jove, who faw from high, with juft difdain, 

The dead infpir'd with vital breath again, 

Struck to the center with his flaming dart 

Th’ unhappy founder of the godlike art. Drydens Æn. 

King James 1. the founder of the Stuart race, had he not 
confined all his views to the peace of his own reign, his fon 
had not been involved in fuch fatal troubles. Addi/. Freehold. 

Nor can the fkilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race. Swift. 

4. [Fondeur, French.] A cafter; one who forms figures by 
cafting melted mattcr into moulds. 

Founders add a little antimony to their bell-metal, to make 
it more fonorous ; and fo pewterers to their pewter, to make 
it found more clear like filver. Grew’s Mufaum. 

ToFo'unper. v.a. [ fondre, French.] To caufe fuch a fore- 
nefs and tendernels in a horfe’s foot, that he is unable to fet it 
to the ground. 

Phoebus’ fteeds are founder’d, 
Or night kept chain’d below. 


4. 


Waller. 


Drydens Æn. 


Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
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I have foundered nine {core and odd pofts; and here, travel« 
tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valoury 
taken Sir Jobn Colevile of the Dale, a molt furious knight: 
but what of that? he faw me and yielded. Shakef. Ldenry1V. 


Thy fumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 


So the dull ecl moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the fuod. 
Brutes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to Ay ; 
A founder'd horfe will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barr'd gate. Swift. 
If you find a gentleman fond of your horfe, perfuade your 
matter to fell him, becaule he is vicious, and foundered into 
the bargain. Swifts Liiresiions to the Groom, 
Men of difcretion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, drive them through the 
hardeft and deepeft roads, without danger of foundering of 
breaking their backs, and will be fure to find them neither 
refty nor vicious. Swift. 
To Fo unner. v. n. [ftom find, French, the bottom.] 
1. To fink to the bottom. ; 
New fhips, built at thofe rates, have been ready to fonnder 


in the feas with every extraordinary ftorm. Raleigh's Efjays. 
2. To fail; to mifcarry. 
In this point 

All his tricks founder; and he brings his phyfick 

After his patient’s death. S akeypeare’s Henry VIII. 

Fo’unDERY. 2./. [ fonder’. Fr. from found.) A place where 
figures are formed of melted metal; a caftinghoule. 

Fo'unDLING. n.f. \from found of find] A child expofed to 
chance; a child found without any parent or owner 

We, like baftards, are laid abroad, even as foundlings, to 
be trained up by grief and forrow. Sidneya 

I pafs the foundling by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos’d, whom matrons make their own, 

And into noble families advance 

A namelefs iffue ; the blind work of chance. Dryl Fuven. 

I fhall mention a piece of charity which is praétifed by moft 
of the nations about us: I mean a provifion for fo ndings, or 
for thofe children who, for want of fuch a provifion, are ex- 
pofed to the barbarity of cruc] and unnatural parents. Addifon. 

The goddefs long had mark’d the child’s diftrefs, 

And long had fought his fuff’rings to redrefs; 

She prays the gods to take the foundling’s part, y 

To teach his hands fome beneficial art 

, Practis’d in ftreets. 
FOo'UNDRESS. 7. f. [from founder. 
1. A woman that founds, builds, eftablifhes, or begins any 
thing. 
2. A woman that eftablifhes any charitable revenue. 
For of their order fhe was patronefs, 
Albe Chariffa was their chiefeit foundrefs. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
For zeal like her’s, her fervants were to fhow ; ? 
She was the firft, where need requir’d to go; 
Herfelf the foundre/s, and attendant too. 
Caer AIN. bn, J: { fons, Latin; fontaine, French. ] 
1. A well; a pring. 
He fet before him fpread 

A table of celeftial food divine, 

Ambrofial fruits, fetcht from the tree of life; 

And from the fount of life ambrofial drink. Milt. Par. Reg. 

2. A fmall bafon of fpringing water. 
Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 

We fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Can a man drink better from the funtain when it is finely 
paved with marble, than when it {wells over the green turf? 

Taylor's Rule of living helye 
Narciffus on the grafly verdure lies; ? 
But whilit within the cryftal fount he tries 
To quench his heat, he feels new heat arife. 
3. A jets a fpout of water. 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the one that 
fprinkleth or fpouteth water; the other a fair receipt of water, 
without fith, or flime, or mud. Bacon, E flay 47. 

4. The head or firft fpring of a river. 

All aétions of your grace are of a piece, as waters keep 

the tenor of their fountains : your compaffion is general, and 
has the fame effect as well on enemies as friends. Dryden, 
5. Original ; firft principle ; firft caufe. 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodnefs, Comm. Prayer, 

You may reduce many thoufand bodies to thefe few general 
figures, as unto their principal heads and fountains. Peacham, 

This one city may well be reckoned not only the feat of 
trade and commerce, ‘not only the fountain of habits and 
fafhions, and good breeding, but of morally good or bad 
manners to all England. Spratt’s Sermons. 

Fo’unTraIncess. adj. [from feuntain.] Without a fountain; 
without a {pring. 
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So large 
The profpe:t was, that here and there was room 

For barren defert fountainlefs and dry. Milton's Parad. Reg 

Fo’unTrut. adj. [fount and full.) Full of {prings. 
But when the fountful Ida’s top they fcal’d with utmoft 
hafte, 

All fell upon the high-hdir'd oaks. Chat man’s Iliads. 

To Fours. v.a. To drive with fudden impetuofity. A word 
out of ufe. 

We pronounce, by the confeffion of ftrangers, as fmoothly 
and moderately as any of the northern nations, who foxpe 
their words out of the throat with fat and full {pirits. Camden. 

FOUR. adj [ peopen, Saxon.] Twice two. 
Juft as I with’d, the lots were caft on four ; 
Myfelf the fifth. Pope’s Odsffey, L. ix. 
FOURBE. n. f. [French.] A cheat; a tricking fellow. Not 
in ufe. 
Jove’s envoy, through the air, 

Brings difmal tydings ; as if fuch low care 

Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe difturb ! 

Thou art a falfe impoftor, and a fourbe. Denham. 

FourFo'LD. adj [ four and fold.} Four times told. 
He fhall reftore the lamb fourfold, becaufe he had no pity. 
2 Sa. xii. 6. 
Fourfo'oTED. adj. [ four and foot.] Quadruped; having 
twice two feet. 
Augur Aftylos, whofe art in vain p) 

From fight difluaded the fourfooted train, £ 

Now beat the hoof with Neflus on the plain. Dryden. ) 

FouRsco’RE. adj. [ four and fcore.] 
1. Four times twenty ; eighty. 

When they were out of reach, they turned and crofled the 
ocean to Spain, having loft fourfcore of their fhips, and the 
greater part of their men. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The Chiots were firft a free people, being a common- 
wealth, maintaining a navy of four/core hips. Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near fourfcore years, 
obtained’ great veneration from all fober Proteftants. Clarend. 

. It is ufed elliptically for fourfcore years in numbering the 
age of man. 

At feventeen years many their fortunes feek ; 

But at fourfcore it is too late a week. 

Some few might be of ufe in council upon great occafions, 
*till after threefcore and ten; and the two late minifters in 

Spain were fo’till four/core. Temple. 
Foursqua’re. adj. [ fiur and /quare.] Quadrangular ; having 
four fides and angles equal, 

The temple of Bel was invironed with a wall carried fiur- 
Square, of great height and beauty; and on each fquare cer- 
tain brazen gates curioufly engraven. Raleigh s Hiftory. 

FourTe’ENn. adj. [ peopentýn, Saxon.) Four and ten; twice 
feven. 

She fays I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for fheer ale. 

Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Sh ew. 
FouRTE/ENTH. adj. [from fiurteen.] The ordinal of fourtecn ; 
the fourth after the tenth. 

I have not found any that fee the ninth day, few before the 
twelfth, and the eyes of fome not open before the fourteenth 
day. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 26. 

FourTH. aaj. [from four.} The ordinal of four; the firft 
after the third. 
A third is like the former: filthy hags ! 
Why do you fhew me this? A fourth ? ftart eye! 
What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? Shak. 
Fo'urTHty. adv. [from fourth.] In the fourth place. 
Fourthly, plants have their feed and feminal parts uppermoft, 
and living creatures have them lowermoft. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
FouRWHE’ELED. adj. [ four and wheel.) Running upon twice 
two wheels, 
Scarce twenty fourwhvel’d cars, compact and ftrong, 
The mafly load could bear, and roll along. Pepe's Odyfey. 
Fo'utRA. n. f. [from foutre, French.] A fig; a fcoff; an act 
of contempt. 
A foutra for the world, and worldlings bafe. Shak. H.1V. 
FOWL. n. /. [fugel, puhl, Saxon ; vogel, Dutch.] A winged 
animal; abird. It is colloquially ufed of edible birds, but in 
books of all the feathered tribes. 
The beafts, the fifhes, and the winged fowls, 

Are their males fubjects, and at their controuls. Shake/p. 

Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent houfe: Pom- 
pey faid, this is a marvellous houfe for the Summer; but me- 
thinks very cold for Winter. Lucullus anfwered, do you not 
think me as wife as divers fow/s, to change my habitation in 
the Winter feafon. Bacon's Apophthegins. 

This mighty breath 
Inftructs the fowls of heaven. Thom/fon’s Spring. 
ToFowt. v.n. [from the noun.] To kill birds for food or 
game. 
Fo'wLER. n. f. [from fowl.] A {portfman who purfues birds. 
The filer, warn’d 

By thofe good omens, with fwift carly fteps 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and gladcs, 

Offenfive to the birds. Phillips. 
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With flaught’ring guns th’ unweary’d fowler roves, 
_ When frofts have whiten’d all the naked groves. Pope. 

FoWLINGPIECE. n. f. [ fowl and piece.] A gun for birds. 

?’ T'is necetlary that the countryman be provided with a good 
fiwlingsicee, to deftroy and fcare them away. Mortimer. 

FOX. n.f [ pox, Saxon; vos, vofch, Dutch. } 

1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with fharp cars and a 
bufhy tail, remarkable for his cunning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or fmatl animals. 

‘The fox barks not when he would ftcal the lamb. Shake/. 
He that trufts to you, 

Where he fhould find you lions, finds you hares; , 

Where foxes, gecfe. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thefe retreats are more like the dens of rubbers, or holes 
of foxes, than the fortrefics of fair warriours. Locke. 

2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave or cunning fellow. 

Fo'xcase. n. f. [ fox and cafe.) A fox’s fkin. 

One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcafe for a fox, 
than be deftroyed by taking a live fox for a cafe. L’E/frange. 

Fo’xcHase. n. f. [ fox and chafe.) The purfuit of the fox 
with hounds. 

See the fame man, in vigour, in the gout ; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out; 

Early at bufinefs, and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a foxcha/e, wife at a debate. Pope, Epifilei. 

Fo’xeviL. n.f. [ fox and evil] A kindof difeafe in which the 
hair flieds. 

Fo’xGuoves. n.f. A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately on the branches: the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided into 
fix ample long fegments: the flower confifts of one leaf, is 
tubulofe and comprefled, and a little reflexed at the brim: 
thefe flowers are difpofed in a long fpike, and always grow 
upon one fide of the ftalk: the ovary of the flower becomes a 
roundifh fruit, which ends in a point, and opens in the mid- 
dle: it has two cells, in which many fmall feeds are con- 

_ tained. Miller. 

FOXHU’NTER. x. f. [ fox and hunter.] A man whofe chief am- 
bition is to fhew his bravery in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach ufed of country gentlemen. 

The foxhunters went their way, and then out fteals the 
fox. L’Eftrange, Fable 104. 

John Wildfire, foxhunter, broke his neck over a fix-bar 
gate. Spectator, N°. 561. 

Fo'xsuip. n. fi [from fox.] The character or qualities of a 
fox; cunning; mifchievous art. 

Had’ft thou fox/bip 

To banifh him that {truck more blows for Rome, 

Than thou haft fpoken words. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Fo’xtrap. n. fe [fox and trap.) A gin or fnare to catch 
foxes. 

Anfwer a queftion, at what hour of the night to fet a 
foxtrap. Tatler, N°. 56. 


For. nf [ foi, French.) Faith; allegiance. An obfolete 


word. 
He Eafterland fubdued, and Denmark won, 
And of them both did foy and tribute raife. Fairy Queen. 
To Fracr. v.a. [ fraézus, Latin.] To break ; to violate; to 
infringe. Found perhaps only in the following paflage. 
His days and times are paft, 
And my reliance on his frac?ed dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shake/peare’s Timin. 
FRA‘CTION. n. J. [ fraétion, Fr. fraétio, Latin.] 
1. The act of breaking ; the ftate of being broken. 

It hath been obferved by feveral, that the furface of the 
earth hath becn broke, and the parts of it diflucated ; but more 
particularly fevcral parcels of nature retain {till the evident 
marks of fraéion and ruin. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

2. A broken part of an integral. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months are 
computed, nor the fun, whereby years are accounted, con- 
fifteth of whole numbers, but admits of frad?ions and broken 
parts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
fraétion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

FRA'CTIONAL. adj. [from fraciion.] Belonging to a broken 
number. 

We make a cypher the medium between increafing and 
decreafing numbers, commonly called abfolute or whole num- 
bers, and negative or fradtional numbers, Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

FRA‘CTURE, n f. [ fragtura, Latin.] 
t. Breach; teparation of continuous parts. 

That may do it without any great fradture of the more 
ftable and fixed parts of nature, or the infringement of the 
laws thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. ‘The fep:ration of the continuity of a bone in living bodies. 
But thou wilt fin and grief deftroy, 
That fo the broken bones may joy, 
And tune together in a well-fet fong, 
Full of his praifes, 
Who dead men raifes ; 
Fractures well cur'd, make us more ftrorg. Herbert. 


4 Frafures 
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Fraélures of the {cull are dangerous, not in confequence of 
the injury done to the cranium itfelf, but as the brain becomes 
affected. Sharp’s Surgery. 
To Fra‘cture. v.a. [from the noun.] To break a bone. 
The leg was drefled, and the fra¢iured bones united toge- 
ther. > Wifeman’s Surgery. 
FRA'GILE. adj. [ fragile, French; fragilis, Latin.} 
1. Brittle ; eafily {mapped or broken. 
To eafe them of their griefs, 

Their pangs of love, and other incident throes; 

That nature's fragile veffel doth fuftain 

In life’s uncertain voyage. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

The ftalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon’s N. Hif. 

When fubtle wits have fpun their threads too fine, 
*Vis weak and fragi'e, like Arachne’s line. Denham. 
A dry ftick will be eafily broken, when a green one will 
maintain a ftrong refiftance; and yet in the moift fubftance 
there is lefs reft than in what is drier and more fragile, Glanv. 
2. Weak ; uncertain; eafily deftroyed. 
Much oftentation, vain of flefhly arms, 

And fragile arms, much inftrument of war, 

Long in preparing, foon to nothing brought, 

Before mine eyes thou’ft fet. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
FRAGILITY. n. J. [from fragile.) 
I. Brittlenefs; eafinefs to be broken. 

To make an induration with toughnefs, and lefs fragility, 

decott bodies in water for two or three days. Racon’s N. Hifl. 
2. Weaknefs; uncertainty ; eafinefs to be deftroyed. 
Fearing the uncertainty of man’s fragility, the common 
chance of wan, the violence of fortune.  Knolles’s Hiftory. 
. Frailty ; l'ablenels to fault. 
All could not be right, in fuch a ftate, in this lower age of 
ragtlity. Wotton. 
FRA’GMENT. n.f. [ fragmentum, Latin.] A part broken 
from the whole; an imperfect piece. 
He who late a {ceptre did command, 

Now grafps a floating fragment in his hand. Dryden. 

Cowley, in his unfinifhed fragment of the Davideis, has 

fhewn us this way to improvement. Watts’s Improvement. 

If a thinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 

nefs, appears all over of one uniform colour, fhould be flit 
into threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs 
~ with the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fragment 
. fhould not keep its colour. Newton's Opt. 
FRAGMENTARY. adj. [from fragment.] Compofed of frag- 
ments. A word not elegant, nor in ufe. 
She, fhe is gone; fhe’s gone: when thou know’tt this, 

What fragmentary rubbifh this world is, 

Thou know’'ft, and that it is not worth a thought ; 

He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. 
FRAGOR. n.f. [Latin.] A noife ; a crack; a crath. 

Purfu’d by hideous fragors, as before 

The flames defcend, they in their breaches roar. Sandys. 
FRraA‘GRANCE. )n.f. [ fragrantia, Lat.) Sweetnefs of {mell ; 
Fra‘GRANcy. $ pleafing fcent; grateful odour. 
sy Eve feparate he {pies, 

Veil’d in a cloud of fragrance, where fhe ftood 

Half-fpy’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Iam more pleafed to furvey my rows of coleworts and cab- 

bages {pringing up in their full fragrancy and verdure; than to 
fee the tender plants of foreign countries kept alive by artifi- 
cia) heats. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 47. 
Not lovelier feem’d Narciflus to the eye; 
Nor, when a flower, could boaft more fragrancy. Garth. 
Such was the wine; to quench whofe fervent {team 

Scarce twenty meafures from the living ftream 

To coo} one cup fuffie’'d: the goblet crown’d, 

Breath’d aromatick fragrancies around. Pope's Odyffey, b. ix. 
ee RANT. adj. [ fragrans, Latin.) Odorous; fweet of 

{mell. 


Donne. 


The nymph vouchfaf’d to place 
Upon her head the various wreath : 
The flow’rs, lefs blooming than her face ; 
Their fcent, lefs fragrant than her breath. Prior. 
Fra‘GRANTLy. adv. {from fragrant.] With {weet fcent. 
As the hops begin to change colour, and fmell fragrantly, 
you may conclude them ripe. Mortimer’s Hu/tandry. 
Frain. n.f. 
1. A bafket made of rufhes. 
2. A rufh for weaving bafkets. 
FRAIL. adj. [ fragilis, Latin.] 
1. Weak; eafily decaying; fubje‘t to cafualties; eafily de- 
ftroyed. 
: hi know my body’s of fo frail a kind, 
As force without, fevers within can kill. Davies. 
When with care we have raifed this imaginary treafure of 
happinefs, we find, at laft, that the materials of the {tructure 
are frail and perifhing, and the foundation itfelf is laid in the 
fand. Rogers, Strmon 5. 
2. Weak of refolution; liable to errour or fcduction. 
The truly virtuous do not eafily credit evil that is told them 
of their neighbours; for if others may do amifs, then may 
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thefe alfo ffeak amifs: man is frail, and prone to evil, and 
therefore may foon fail in words. Taylor’s Guide to Devation. 
Fra‘itness. n. f. [from frail.] Weaknefs; inftability. 
There is nothing among all the frailneffes and uncertainties 
of this fublunary world fo tottering and unftable as the virtue 
of a coward. Norris. 
FRAILTY. n.f. [from frai/.] 
1. Weaknefs of refoltition ; inftability of mind; infirmity. 
Though Page be a fecure fool, and ftands fo firmly on his 
wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo eafily. Shak. 
Nor fhould’ft thou have trufted that te woman’s frailty : 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyfelf waft cruel. Milton's Agonifles. 
God knows our frailty, pities our weaknefs, and requires 
of us no more than we are able to do. Locke. 
2.. Fault proceeding from weaknefs ; fins of infirmity. 
Love did his reafon blind, 
And tove’s the nobleft frai ty of the mind. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Kind wits will thofe light faults excufe ; 
Thofe are the common frailties of the mufe. 
Death, only death, can break the lafting chain ; 
And here, ev’nthen, fhall my cold duft remain ; 
Here all its frailties, all its flames refign, 
And wait, till tis no fin to mix with thine. Pope: 
FRAISCHEUR. n.f. [French.} Frefhnefs; coolnefs. A 
word foolifhly innovated by Dryden. 
Hither in Summer-ev’nings you repair; 
To tafte the fréi/cheur of the purer air. Dryden. 
FRAISE. n.f. {French, the caul of an animal.] A pancake 
with bacon in it. 
To FRAME. v.a. 
1. To form or fabricate by orderly conftruction and union of 
various parts. 
The double gates he findeth locked faft ; 
The one fair framd of burnifh’d ivory, 
The other all with filver overcaft. Spenfer: 
2. To fit one to another. 
They rather cut down their timber to frame it, and to do 
other fuch neceflaries to their convenient ufe, than to fight. 
Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
Hew the timber, faw it out, frame it, and fet it together. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 


Dryden. 


3. To make; to compofe. 
Then chufing out few words moft horrible, 


Thereof did verfes frame. Spenfer. 
Fight valiantly to-day 5 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it 

For thou art framd of the firm truth of valour. Shakefp. 


4. To regulate; to adjuft. 
Let us not deceive ourfelves by pretending to this excellent 
knowledge of Chrift Jefus our Lord, if we do not frame our 
lives according to it. Tillotfon. 
5. To form to any rule or method by ftudy or precept. 
Thou art their foldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haft not the foft way; but thou wilt frame > 
Thyfelf forfooth hereafter theirs. , Shakefp. Coriolatus. 
I have been 2 truant to the law; 
I never yet could frame my will to it, 
And therefore frame the law unto my will. Shate/p: H. VI: 
6. To form and digeft by thought. 

The moft abftrufe ideas are only fuch a5 the underftanding 
frames to itfelf, by joining together ideas that it had either from 
objeéts of fenfe, or from its own operations about them: Locke. 

Full of that flame his tender fcenes he warms; 
And frames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. Granv: 
Urge him with truth to frame his fure replies ; 

And fure he will; for wifdom never lies. Popes Odyffey. 

How many excellent reafonings are framed in the mind of a 
man of wifdom and ftudy in a length of years? Watts, 

7. To contrive; to plan. 
Unpardonable the prefumiption and infolence in cohtriving 
and framing this letter was. Clarendon, b. viii. 
8. To fettle; to fcheme out. 
Though I cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
9: t invent; to fabricate, in a bad fenfe: as; to frame a ftory 
or lie. 

Aftronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed to their con- 

ceit eccentricks and epicycles. Bacon, 
FRAME. n.f. [from the verb. } 
1. fabrick ; any thing conftruéted of various parts or mem- 
~ bers. - 

If the frame of the heavenly arch fhould diffolve itfelf, if 
celeftial fpheres fhould forget their wonted motions, and by 
irregular volubility turn themfelves any way, as it might 

_ happen. Hooker, bi. f-3 
Gaftles made of trees upon frames of timber, with turrets 
and arches, were anciently matters of magnificence. Bacom 
Thefe are thy glorious works, parent of goad! 
Almighty! thine this univerfal frame. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
Divine Cecilia came, 
Inventrefs of the vocal frame. 


Dryden, 


gS We 
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The gate was adamant ; eternal frame, 
Which, hew’d by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came, 
The labour of a god; and all along 
‘Tough iron plates were clench’d to make it ftrong. Dryd. 
We fee this valt frame of the world, and an innumerable 
multitude of creatures in it; all which we, who believe a 
God, attribute to him as the author, Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 
2, Any thing made fo as to inclofe or admit fomething clfe. 
Put both the tube and the veffel it leaned on into a conve- 
nient wooden frame, to keep them from mifchances. Boyle. 
His picture fcarcely would deferve a frame. Dryden's Juvenal. 
A globe of glafs, about eight or ten inches in diameter, 
being put into a frame where it may be fwiftly turned round 
its axis, will, in turning, fhine, where it rubs againft the palm 
of one’s hand. Newton's Opt. 
3. Order; regularity; adjufted feries or difpofition. 
A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 


And never going aright. Shake/peare. 
Your fteddy foul preferves her frame; 
In good and evil times the fame. Swift. 


4. Scheme ; order. 
Another party did refolve to change the phalera of 
the governqent in ftate as well as church, larendsn, 
5. Contrivance; projection. 
John the Baftard, 
Whofe fpirits toil in frame of villanies, 
6. Mechanical conftruétion. 
7- Shape; form; proportion. 
A bear’s a favage beaft, 
Whelp’d without form, until the dam 
Has lick’d it into fhape and frame. Hudibras. 
Fra‘mer. n.f. [from frame; ppemman, Saxon.) Maker; 
former; contriver ; {chemer. 
The forger of his own fate, the framer of his fortune, 
fhould be improper, if all his actions were predetermined. 
Hammond's Fundamentals, 
There was want of accuratenefs in experiments in the 
firft original framer of thofe medals. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Fra‘mpotp. n.f. [This word is written by Dr. Hacket fram- 
pul. I know not its original.] Peevith; boifterous; rugged ; 
crofigrained. 
Her hufband! Alas, the {weet woman leads an ill life with 
him: fhe leads a very frampold life with him, Shakefpeare. 
The frampul man could not be pacified. 
Hacket’s Life of Williams, 
FRANCHISE. x. f. [ franchifey French ] 
1. Exemption from any onerous duty. 
2. Privilege; immunity ; right granted. 
They granted them markets, and other franchijes, and 
erected corporate towns among them. Davies on Ireland. 
His gracious edict the fame franchi/e yields 
To all the wild increafe of woods and fields. 
3. DiftriG; extent of jurifdi&ion. 
There are other privileges granted unto moft of the corpo- 
rations, that they fhall not be travelled forth of their own 
„„Sranthifes. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Po FRANCHI’SE, v. a. [from the noun.] To enfranchife; to 
make free; to keep free. 
I Jofe no honour 
In feeking to augment it; but ftill keep 
My bofom franchis’d, and allegiance clear. Shak. Macheth, 
FRa/NGIBLE. adj. [ frange, Latin.] Fragile ; brittle; eafily 
broken. 
Though it feem the folideft wood, if wrought before it be 
well feafoned, it will thew itfelf very frangible. Boyle. 
Fra’nxion. n. f. (OF this word I know not the derivation.] A 
paramour; a boon companion. 
Firft, by her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 
Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion, 
Who in her loofenefs took exceeding joy, 
Might not be found a franker franion, Fairy Queen, b. iis 
FRANK. adj. [ franc, French.) 
1, Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 
The moifter forts of trees yield little mofs, which is for 
the reafon of the frank putting up of the fap into the boughs, 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftcry. 
They were left deftitute, either by narrow provifion, or 
by their frank hearts and their open hands, and their charity 
towards others. Spratt’s Sermons. 
*Tis the ordinary practice of the world to be frank of civi- 
lities that coft them nothing. L'Efirange. 
2. Open; ingenuous; fincere; not referved. 
3. Without conditions; without payment. 
Thou haft it won; for it is of frank gift, 
And he will care for all the reft to fhift. 
4. Not retrained; licentious. 
Might not be found a franker franion. 
FRANK. n.f. [from the adjective. } 
fos place to feed hogs in; afty: fo called from liberality of 
ood, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden, 


Hubberd’s Tale, 


Spenfer. 
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Doth the old boar feed in the old 


Where fups here? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. 


frank ? 
2. A letter which pays no poftage. 
You'll have immediately, by feveral franks, my epiftle to 
lord Cobham. Pope ta Swift. 
3. A French coin, 
To Frank, v.a. [from the noun.] 
ts To fhut up in a frank or fty. Hanmer. 
Tell Richmond this from me, 
That in the fty of this moft bloody boar, 
My fon George Stanly is frank’d up in hold: 
If I revolt, off goes young George’s head. Shak. Rich. III. 
2. To feed high; to fat; tocram. ‘Junius and Ainfworth. 
3. [From the adjective.] To exempt letters from poftage. 
My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow; and you fee I 


fend this under his cover, or at leaft franked by him, Swift. 
Gazettes fent gratis down, and frank’d, 
For which: thy patron’s weekly thank’d. Pope. 


FRANKALMOWGNE, n.f. The fame which we in Latin call 
libera elecmofyna, or frec alms in Englifh; whence that tenure 
is commonly known among our Englifh lawyers by the name 
of a tenure in frank aumone, or frankalmoignes which, accord- 
ing to Britton, is a tenure by divine fervice. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 

FRra’NKINCENSE, n. f. [ frank and incenfe; fo called perhaps 
from its liberal diftribution of odour. } 

Frankincenfe is a dry refinous fubftance in pieces ot drops, 
of a pale yellowith white colour ; a {trong fmell, but not dif- 
agreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and refinous tafte. It is very 
inflammable. The earlieft hiftories inform us, that fransin- 
cenfe was ufed among the facred rites and facrifices, as it ftill 
continues to be in many different parts of the world. As well 
however as the world has at all times been acquainted with 
the drug itfelf, we are ftill uncertain as to the place whence 
frankincenfe is brought, and much more fo as to the tree 
which produces it. It is commended againft diforders in the 
head and breaft, and againft diarrhoeas and dyfenteries, Hill. 

Take unto thce {weet fpices, with pure frankincenfe. Exod. 

I find in Diofcorides record of frankincenfe gotten in 
India. Brerewood on Languages. 

Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And od’rous frankincenje on the Sabcean bough. Dryd. Virg. 
Cedar and frankincenfe, an od’rous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the ifle. Pope. 

FRa‘NKLIN. 1. f. [from frank.] A fteward; a bailiff of land. 
It fignifies originally a little gentleman, and is not improperly 
Englifhed a gentleman fervant. 

A fpacious court they fee, 

Both plain and pleafant to be walked in, 

Where them does meet a franklin fair and free. Fai. Queen. 

Franky: adv. [from frank.] 

1. Liberally; freely; kindly; readily. 

Oh, were it but my life, 
Pd throw it down for your deliverance, 
As frankly as a pin. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againft me, now forgive me frankly. Sh. H. VIII. 

When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Lu. vii. 42. 

By the toughnefs of the earth the fap cannot get up to 
fpread fo frankly as it fhould do. Bacen’s Natural Hiftory. 

I value my garden more for being full of blackbirds than 
cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for their fongs. Spec. 

2. Without conftraint; without referve. 

The lords mounted their fervants upon their own horfes ; 
and they, with the voluntiers, who frankly lifted themfelves, 
amounted to a body of two hundred and fifty horfe. Clarend. 

He entered very frankly into thofe new defigns, which were 
contrived at court. Clarendon, b. viii. 

FRA’'NKNESS. n. f. [from frank ] 

1. Plainnefs of fpeech ; opennefs ; ingenuoufnefs. 

When the conde duke had fome eclaircifiment with the 
duke, in which he made all the proteftations of his fincere 
affection, the other received his proteftations with all con- 
tempt; and declared, with a very unneceflary frankne/s, that 
he would have no friendfhip with him. Clarendon. 

Tom made love to a woman of fenfe, and always treated 
her as fuch during the whole time of courtfhip: his natural 
temper and good breeding hindered him from doing any thing 
difagreeable, as his fincerity and frankne/s of behaviour made 
him converfe with her before marriage in the fame manner he 
intended to do afterwards. Addijon’s Guardian, 

2. Liberality ; bounteoufnefs, 

3- Freedom from referve. 

Upon occafion of the pictures prefent, he delivered with the 
Sfrankne/s of a friend's tongue, as near as he could, word by 
word, what Kalander had told him touching the ftrange 
ftory. Sidney. 

The ableft men that ever were, have had all an openncts 
and franknefs of dealing, and a name of certainty and vc- 
racity. Bacon, £ffay 6. 
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FRANN PLEDGE. n.f. [ franciplegiun, Latin, of frang i.e. 
liter & plige, i.c. filci inffor.) A pledge or furcty for free- 
mer.. For the ancient cultoum of England, for the preferva- 
tioni of the publick peace, was that every frecborn man at 
folarteen years of age, religious perfons, clerks, knights and 
th cir eldeft fons excepted, fhould find fecurity for his fidelity 
uo the king, or clfe be kept in prifon: whence it became 
t-uftomary for a certain number of neighbours to be bound 
ffor one another, to fee cach man of their pledge forthcoming 
at al! tims, or to anfwer the trangreffion of any one abfent- 
ing himfelf. This was called frankpledge, and the circuit 
thercof was called decenna, becaufe it commonly confifted of 
ten houfholds; and every particular perfon, thus mutually 
bound, was called decenniers ‘This cuftom was fo ftrictly ob- 
ferved, that the fheriffs, in every county, did from time to 
time take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the age of 
fourteen years, and fee that they combined in one dozen or 
other: whereupon this branch of the fheriff’s authority was 
called vifus franciplegit, view of frankpledge. Cowel. 

FRANTICK. adj. [corrupted from phrenetick, phreneticus, 
Latin ; Deevilixes.] 

1, Mad; deprived of underitanding by violent madnefs3 out- 
ragedufly and turbulently mad. 
Far off, he wonders what makes them fo glad; 
Of Bacchus merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cebel’s frantick rites have made them mad. Fairy Queen. 
2. J ranfported by violence of paffion; outrageous; turbulent. 
Efteeming, in the frantick error of their minds, the great- 
eft madnefs in the world to be wifdom, and the higheft wif- 
dom foolifhnefs. Hooker, b. iii. fi 8. 
The lover, frantick, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shakefpeare. 
To fuch height their frantick paffion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy. 
She tears her hair, and, frantick in her griefs, 
Calls out Lucia. Addifon’s Cato. 
FRA/NTICKLY. adv. [from frantick.] Madly; outrageoufly. 
Fie, fie, how frantickly I fquare my talk! — Shake/peare. 

Fra‘ntickngss. #. fa [from frantick.] Madnefs; fury of 
paffion. 

FRATERNAL, adj. [ fraternel, French; fraternus, Latin.] 
Brotherly ; pertaining to brothers; becoming brothers. 

i One fhalt rife 
Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 


Drydem 
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The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chrif-, 


tians, or of the governors of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfions ; “and upon their unfuccefsfulnefs, the cenfures of 
the church, until he reform and return. Hammona’s Fundam. 
Plead it to her, 
With all the ftrength and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendfhip can infpire.  Addifon’s Cato. 
FRATE'RNALLY. adv. [from fraternal.) In a brotherly manner. 
FRATE'RNITY. n.f. [ fraternité, French; fraternitas, Latin.] 
1. The ftate or quality of a brother. 
2. Body of men united; corporation; fociety; affociations 
brotherhood. 

Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, focieties, and fraternities, 
and all manner of civil contracts, to have a ftrict regard to 
the humour of thofe we have to do withal. L’E/frange’s Fables. 

3. Men of the fame clafs or charaéter. 
a With what tens of refpect knavcs and fots will {peak of 
their own fraternity. South's Sermons. 
FRA'TRICIDE. .f. [ fratricide, French; fratricidivm, Latin.] 
- The murder of a brother. 
FRAUD. n.f. [ fraus, Latin; fraude, Fr.] Deceit; cheat; 
trick; artifice; fubtility ; ftratagem. 

None need the frauds of fly Ulyfles fear. 

If fuccefs a lover's toil attends, 

Who atks if force or fraud obtain’d his ends. Pope. 

* Fra’uprut. adj. [fraud and full] Treacherous; artful; 
trickifh ; deceitful ; fubtle. 
The welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting fhort that fraudful man. Shak. H. VI. 
He, full of fraudful arts, 3 
This well-invented tale for truth imparts. Drydens Zin 
Fra'unrutzy. adv. [from fraudful.| Deceitfully; artfully 5 
fubtilly ; treacheroufly ; by ftratagem. j 
PRA'UDULENCE. } ^. f. [ fraudulentia, Latin.) Deccitfulnefs ; 
Fra‘upucency. § trickifhnefs; pronenefs to artifice. 

We admire the providence of God in the continuance of 
Scripture, notwith{tanding the endeavours of infidels to abo- 
Ith, and the fraudulence of hereticks always to deprave the 
famie. Hooker, b. Ka J. 22. 

l FRAUDULENT. adj, [ frauduleux, Fr. fraudulentusy Latin. ] 
Í 4. Full of artifice; trickifh; fubtle; deceitful. 


Dryden's En 


He with ferpent tonguc 


His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 
She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of foul 3 , 
The potion mantled in the galden bowl. Popes Ody/fey. 
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2. Performed by artifice; deceitful; treacherouss 
Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, 
And fruftrated the conqueft fraudulent. Maiit. Parad. Reg. 
FRA‘UDULENTLY. adu. [from fraudulent.) By fraud; by de- 
ceit; by artifice; deccitfully. 

He that by fact, word, or fign, either fraudulently or vio» 
Iently, docs hurt to his neighbour, is bound to make refti- 
tution. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

FRAUGHT. particip. paf [from fraight, now written freight.) 
1. Laden; charged. 
In the narrow feas that part 
The French and Englifh, there mifcarried 
A veflel of our country, richly fi aught. Shakef/peare. 
With joy 
And tidings frauzht, to hell he now return’d. Milt. P. Lof 
And now approach’d their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rifing fun, 
And precious fand from fouthern climates brought. Drydem 
2. Filled; ftored; thronged. 
The Scripture is fraught even with laws of nature. Hookers 
By this fad Una, fraught with anguith fore, 
Arriv’d, where they in carth their fruitlefs blood had fpilt. 
Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 6s 

Tam fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that | leave out cere- 
mony. Shake[peare’s Winter's Tale. 

Whofoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits and underftanding do clarify and break up in the commu- 
nicating and difcourfing with another. Bacon, Effay 28. 

Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 

Unquenchable, the houfe of woe and pain. Wilt. Par. Loft. 

Abdallah and Balfora were fo fraught with all kinds of 
knowledge, and poflefled with fo conftant a paffion for each 
other, that their folitude never lay heavy on them. Guardian. 

FRAUGHT. n.f. [from the participle.] A freight; a cargo. 
Yield up, oh love, thy crown and parted throne 
To tyrannous hate! fwell, bofom, with thy fraught 5 
For ’tis of afpicks tongues» Shake/peare’s Othele 
The bark that all our bleffings brought, š 
Charg’d with thyfelf and Jame, a doubly royal fraught. Dry. 
To Fraucut. v. a. [for freight, by corruption.] To load; 
to crowd. E 
Hence from my fight: 
If after this command thou fraught the court 
‘With thy unworthinefs, thou dy’ft. Shakefp. Cymbeline: 
FRA'UGHTAGE. 7. f. [from fra:ght.] Lading; cargo. A bad 
word, 
Our fraughtage, firs 
I have convey’d abvard. Shakef. Comedy of Errcurts 
Fray. n. f. [effrayer, to fright, French. } 
1. A broil; a battle; a fight 
Time tells, that on that ever blefled dav, 

When Chriftian fwords with Perfian blood were dy’d, 

The furious prince JT ancredie from that fray 

His coward foes chafed through torefts wide. 

I'll {peak between the change of man and boy 

With a rced-voice, and turn two mincing fteps 

Into a manly ftride ; and fpeak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth. Shat, Merchant of Venice. 

After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. Shak. H. VI 
He left them to the fates ia bloody fray, 


Fairfaxs 


To toil and ftruggle through the well-fought day. Pope. 
2. A duel; a combat. 
Since, if we fall before th’ appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long their fray, Denham 


The boafter Paris oft defir’d the day 
With Sparta’s king to meet in fingle fray. Pope’s Iliad, 
ToFray. v.a. [ effrayer, French.) ‘To fright; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his fpotted hide 
Doth pleafe all beafts, but that his looks them frays 
Within a bufh his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, whilft he on them may prey.  Spex/er: 
So diverfely themfelves in vain they fray, 
Whilft fome more bold to meafure him ftand nigh. Fa. Qu: 
Fithes are thought to be fityed with the motion caufed by 
noife upon the water. Bacons Naural Hifi orye 
Thefe vulturs prey only on carcafes, on fuch ftupid minds 
as have not life and vigour enough to fray them away. 
Government of the Longue. 
2. [ frayer, French.] To rub. 
FREAK, n.f. (frech, German, faucy, petulant; frac, Saxony 
fugitive. ] 
1. A fudden and caufelefs change of place. TP 
2. A fudden fancy ; a humour ; a whim; a capricious prank. 
O! but I fear the fickle freaks, quoth fhe, 
Of fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fairy Queen, 
When that freak has taken poffeffion of a fantaftical head, 
the diftemper is incurable. L’Bjirange, Fable 100. 
She is fo reftlefs and peevifh that fhe quarrels with all about 
her, and fometimes in a freak will inftantly change her habi- 
tation. Spectator, N°. 427. 
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To vex.me more, he took a freak 
To flit my tongue, and make me fpcak. Swift. 
To Freak. v.a. [A word, I fuppofe, Scotch, brought into 
England by Thomfon.] To variegate; to checquer. 
: * There furry nations harbour : 
Sables of glofly black, and dark embrown’d, 
Or beauteous, freak’d with many a mingled hue. Thom/on. 

Fre‘akisH. adj. [from freak.] Capricious; humourfome. 

- It may be a queftion, whether the wife or the woman was 
the more freaki/h of the two; for fhe was ftill the fame uneafy 
fop. L’Efirange, Fable 173. 

FREAKISHLY. adv. [from freaki/h.] Capricioufly ; humour- 
fomely. 

Fre'a ce see n. f. [from freaki/.] Capricioufnefs; hu- 
mourfomnefs ; whimficalnefs. 

ToFREAM. v.n. [ fremere, Lat. fremir, French.] To growl 

or grunt as a boar. Bailey. 

FRE'CKLE. n.f. [ fich, a fpot, German; whence feckle, 

reck!e.]) 

i fpot raifed in the fkin by the fun. 

Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue; 
Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen, 
Whofe dufk fet off the whitenefs of the fkin. 
2. Any {mall fpot or difcoloration. 
The cowllips tall her penfioners be ; 
In their gold coats fpots you fee : 
Thofe be rubies fairy favours ; 
In thofe freckles live their favours. Sh. Midf. Nights Dream. 
The farewel frofts and eafterly winds now fpot your tulips ; 
therefore cover fuch with mats, to prevent freckles. Evelyn. 

Fre/cKLED. adj. [from freckle.]’ Spotted; maculated ; difco- 
Joured with {mall fpots. 

Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook, 

The freckled trout to take 

With filken worms. Drayton's Cynthia. 
The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 

The freckled cowllip, 

Wanting the fcythe, all uncorreéted, rank, 

Conceives by idlenefs. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Now thy face charms ev’ry fhepherd, 

Spotted over like a leopard ; 

And, thy freckled neck difplay’d, 

Envy breeds in ev’ry maid. 

Fre’ckLy. adj. [from freckle.] Full of freckles. 

Frep. The fame with peace; upon which our forefathers 

-- called their fan€tuaries fred/tole, i.e. the feats of peace. So 
Frederic is powerful, or wealthy in peace; Winfred, victorious 
peace ; Reinfred, fincere peace. Gibfon’s Camden. 

FREE. adj. [pneah, Saxon; vry, Dutch.] 

1. At liberty; not a vaffal; not enflaved; not a prifoner; not 
dependant. 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
A free nation is that which has never been conquered, or 
thereby entered into any conditions of fubjection. Temple. 
Free, what, and fetter’d with fo many chains? Dryden. 
How can we think any one freer than to have the power 
to do what he will? Locke. 
This wretched body trembles at your pow’r : 
Thus far ¢ould fortune; but fhe can no more: 
Free to herfelf my potent mind remains, 
Nor fears the victor’s rage, nor feels his chains. 
Set an unhappy prif’ner free, 
Who ne’er intended harm to thee. 

2. Uncompelled ;_ unreftrained. 

Their ufe of meats was not like unto our ceremonies, that 

_ being a matter of private ation in common life, where every 
man was free to order that which himfelf did; but this is a 
publick conftitution for the ordering of the church. Hooker. 

It was free, and in my choice whether or no I fhould pub- 
lifh thefe difcourfes; yet the publication being once refolved, 
the dedication was not fo indifferent. South, 

3. Not bound by fate; not neceffitated. 

Freely they ftood who ftood, and fell who fell: 
Not free, what proof could they have giv’n fincere 
Of true allegiance, conftant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs muft do, appear’d ; 
Not what they would? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
4; Permitted ; allowed. 
Why, fir, I pray, are not the ftreets as free 
For me as for you? Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 
5. Licentious; unreftrained. 
O confpiracy ! 
Sham’ft thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by night, 
When evils are moft free? Shak. Julius Cefar. 
Phyficians are too frec.upon the fubject, in the converfation 
of their friends, 
The criticks have been very free in their cenfures. 
know there are to whofe prefumptuous thoughts 
Thole freer beauties, cv’n in them, fcem faults. 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Prior, 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Felton. 


Pope. 


Temple. 
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6. Open; ingenuous. 
Tis not to make me jealous ; 
To fay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company; 
Is free of fpeech, fings, plays, and dances well, 
Where virtue is, thefe make more virtuous. Shak. Othella. 
_ Caftalio, I have doubts within my heart; 
Will you be free and candid to your fricnd? Ocqway’s Orth. 
7. Acquainted; converfing without referve. 
Being one day very free at a great feaft, he fuddenly broke 
forth into a great flaughter. Hakewill on Providence. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 
Be us’d to forrow, and inur’d to woe. 
8. Liberal; not parfimonious. 

Glo’fter too, a foe to citizens, 
O’ercharging your free purfes with large fines, 
That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

No ftatute in his favour fays, 
How free or frugal 1 thall pafs my days ; 
I, who at fometimes {pend as others fpare. Pofe’s Horace. 
Alexandrian verfes, of twelve fyllables, fhould never be 
allowed but when fome remarkable beauty or propriety in them 
atones for the liberty: Mr. Dryden has been too /ree of thefe 
in his latter works. Pope. 
g. Frank; not gained by importunity ; not purchafed. 
We wanted words to exprefs our thanks: his noble free 
offers left us nothing to afk. Bacin’s New Atlantis. 
10. Clear from diftrefs. 
Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i’ th’ mind, 
Leaving free things and happy fhows behind. Shak. K. Lear. 
Ir. Guiltlefs ; innocent. 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the ign’rant. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. Dryden. 


12, Exempt. 
Thefe 


Are fuch allow’d infirmities, that honefty 
Is never free of. Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 


Price 


And free from confcience, is a flave to fame. Denham. 

Let envy, then, thofe crimes within you fee, 

From which the happy never muft be free. Dryden. 
Their fteeds around, ; 

Free from the harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. Dryden. 


The will, free from the determination of fuch defires, is 

left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfactions. Locke. 

13. Invefted with franchifes; poffefling any thing without vaf- 
falage ; admitted to the privileges of amy body. 


He therefore makes all birds of every fect ? 
Free of his farm, with promife to refpect ? 
Their feveral kinds alike, and equally protect. Dryden. J 

Friend! 


What do’ft thou make a-fhipboard? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 
Stark-ftaring mad, that thou fhou’dft tempt the fea? Dryd. 
14. Without expence; by charity, as a free/chool. i 
To Free. v.a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To fet at liberty; to refcue from flavery or captivity; to 
manumit; to loofe. 
The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
By law and procefs of great nature thence 
Free’'d and enfranchis’d ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trefpafs of the queen. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
He recovered the temple, free’d the city, and upheld the 
laws which were going down. 2 Mac. ii. 22. 
Can’ft thou no other mafter underftand, 
Than him that /ree’d thee by the pretor’s wand? Dryden. 
Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poifon through the martial throng, 
My jav’lin fhall revenge fo bafe a part, 
And free the foul that quivers in-thy heart. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing ill. 
It is no marvail, that he could think of no better way to 
be free’d of thefe inconveniencies the paffions of thofe meet- 


Pope. 


ings gave him, than to diflo've them. Clarendon. 
Hercules 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar. Dryden. 


Our land is from the rage of tygers freed. Dryaen’s Vi 
3. To clear from impediments or obftructions. 


The chafte Sibylla fhall your fteps convey, 


TS. 


And blood of offer’d victims free the way. Dryden. 
Fierce was the fight; but haft’ning to his prey, 
By force the furious lover free’d his way. Dryden. 


4. To banifh; to fend away; to rid. 
We may avain 
Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights, 
Free from our feaits and banquets bloody knives. Shate/fcare. 
5. To exempt. 
For he that is dead is free’d from fin. 
6. To unlock; to open. 
This mafter-key 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. Dryden. 
= FREELO'OTER. 


Rom. vi. 7. 
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FREERO'OTER. n. f. [free and booty.} A robbers 4 plunderer; 
a pillager. 

The Kentifhmen, perceiving that Perkin was not followed 
By any Englith of name, and that his forces confifted moftly 
of bafe people and freebooters, fitter to fpoil a coaft than to 
recover a kingdom, profefled their boyalty to the king. Bacon, 

‘Lhe earl of Warwick had, as often as he met with any 
Irifh frigates, or fuch freebooters as failed under their com- 
milion, taken all the feamen who became prifoners to them 
of that nation, and bound them back to back, and thrown 
them overboard into the fea. Clarendon, b. Ville 

Freesoo Tine. n.f. Robbery; plunder; the ad of pil- 
laging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, that cometh 
handfomely in his way; and when he goeth abroad in the 
night on freebooting, it is his beft and fureft friend. Spenfer. 

Fre’eporn. n.f. [free and born] Not a flave; inheriting 
liberty. 
O bafenefs, to fupport a tyrant’s throne, 

And crufh your freeborn brethren of the world! Dryden. 

I fhall fpeak my thoughts like a freeborn fubject, fuch 
things perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, and I 
am fure no Frenchman durft. Dryden's dn, Dedication. 

Shall freebcrn men, in humble awe, 

Submit to fervile fhame ; i 

Who from conient and cuftom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law, 
Which kings pretend to reign ? Dryden. 
FREECHA’PPEL. n.f. [ free and chappel.] Such chappels as are 
- of the king’s foundation, and by him exempted from the jurif- 
diGiion of the ordinary. The king may alfo licenfe a fubject 
to found fuch a chappel, and by his charter exempt it from 
the ordinary’s vifitation. $ Cowel. 

Fre‘ecost. n.f. [free and co/?.] Without expence; free from 
charges. 

We muft not vouch any man for an exact mafter in the 
rules of our modern policy, but fuch a one as has brought 
himfelf fo far to hate and defpife the abfurdity of being kind 
upon freecoff, as not fo much as to tell a friend what it is 
o'clock for nothing. South's Sermons. 

Freepman. n.f. [freed and man.) A flave manumitted. 
Libertus. 
The freedman joftles, and will be preferr’d; 

Firft come, firft ferv’d, he cries. Drydens Juv. Sat. 1. 
Fre’epom. n. J. [from free. } 

1. Liberty ; exemption from fervitude ; independence. 

The laws themfelves they do fpecially rage at, as moft re- 

pugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. Spenfer on Ireland. 
O freedom! firft delight of human kind ! 

Not that which bondmen from their mafters find, 

The privilege of doles; nor yet t’ infcribe 

‘Their names in this or t’other Roman tribe: 

That falfe enfranci:ifement with eafe is found ; 

Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dryden's Perf. 
2. Privileges ; franchifes ; immunities. 

By our holy Sabbath have I {worn 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. 
3. Power of enjoying frauchifes. 

This prince firft gave freedom to fervants, fo as to become 
citizens of equal privileges with the reft, which very much 
increafed the power of the pcople. Swift. 

4. Exemption from fate, neceffity, or predetermination. 
l elfe muft change 

Their nature, and revoke the high decree 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 

Their freedom; they themfelves ordain’d their fall. Milton. 

In every fin, by how much the more free will is in its 
choice, by fo much is the act the more finful ; and where there 
is nothing to importune, urge, or provoke the will to any act, 
there is fo much an higher and perfecter degree of freedom 
about that aét. South's Sermons. 

. Unreftraint. 
I will that all the feafts and fabbaths fhall be all days of 
immunity and freedom for the Jews in my realm. 1 Mac. x. 
6. The ftate of being without any particular evil or inconve- 
nience. 
3. Eafe or facility in doing or fhowing any thing. _ l 
FREEFO'OTED. adj. [free and foot.] Not reftrained in the 
march. 
We will fetters put upon this fcar, 
Which now goes too freefooted. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Shakefpeare. 


FREEHE'ARTED. adj. [free and heart. ] Liberal; unre- 
ftrained, 
Love mutt frechearted be, and voluntary ; 
And not inchanted, or by fate conftrain’a. Davies. 


That land or tenement 
or for term of life. 
lands or tenements 1n 


FREEHO‘LD. n.f. [free and hold.) 1 
which a man holdeth in fee, fee-tail, 
Fr.elold in decd is the real poflefion of 
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fee, fee-tail. or for life. Freehold in law is the right that a 
man has to fuch Jand or tenements before his entry or feifure. 
Freehold is fometimes taken in. oppofition to villenage. Land, 
in the time of the Saxons, was called either bockland, that is, 
holden by book or writing, or foleland, that is, holden with- 
out writing. The former was held by far better conditions, 
and by the better fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentlemen, 
being fuch as we now call freehoid. “Ihe latter was commonly 
in the poffeffion of clowns, being that which we now call at 
the will of the lord. Cowel. 

No alienation of lands holden in chief fhould be available; 
touching the freehold or inheritance thereof, but only where it 
were made by matter of record, to be found in fome of her 
majefty’s treafuries. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

There is an unfpeakable pleafure in calling any thing one’s 
own: a freehold, though it be but in ice and fnow, will make 
the owner pleafed in the polleffion, and ftout in the defence of 
it. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 1- 

My friends here are very few, and fixed to the freehold, 
from whence nothing but death will remove them. Swift. 

I fhould be glad to poflefs a freehold that could not be taken 
from me by any law to which Idid not give my own confent. 

Swift to Lord Middleton. 
FREEHOLDER. m. f. [from freehold. } One who has a free- 
hold. 

As extortion did banifh the old Englifh freebolder, who 
could not live but under the law; fo the law did banifh the 
Trith lord, who could not live-but by extortion. Davies. 

Free’iy. adv. [from free] 

1. At liberty; without vaflalage ; without flavery ; without de- 
pendance. 

2. Without reftraint; lavifhly. 

If my fon were my hufband, I would freelier rejoice in that 
abfence wherein he won honour, than in the embracements 
of his bed, where he would fhew moft love. Shake/p. Coriolan. 

I pledge your grace ; and if you knew what pains 
I have beftow’d to breed this prefent peace, 
You would drink freely. Shakef. Henry IV. 
3. Without fcruple ; without referve. 
Let fuch teach others who themfelves excel, 
And cenfure freely who have written well. Pope’s Ef. onCrit. 
4. Without impediment. 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the Greeks in 
true verfifying, were even to eat acorns with fwine, when we 
may freely eat wheat-bread among men. Afcham’' s Schoolma/ter. 

The path to peace is virtue: what I fhow, 

Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf beftow : 

Fortune was never worfhipp’d by the wife ; 

But, fet aloft by fools, ufurps the fkies. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 

5. Without neceffity ; without predetermination. 
Freely they ftood who ftood; and fell who fell. Milton. 

He leaves us to chufe with the liberty of reafonable beings : 
they who comply with his grace, comply with it freely; and 
they who reject it, do alfo freely reject it. Rogers's Sermons. 

6, Frankly ; liberally. 

By nature all things have an equally common ufe: nature 
freely and indifferently opens the bofom of the univerfe to all 
mankind. South's Sermons. 

», Spontaneoufly ; of its own accord. 
FREEMAN. n.f. [free and man. ] 
1, One not a flave; not a vaffal. 

Had you rather Cafar were living, and die all flaves, than 
that Cæfar were dead, to live all freemen ? Shake/p. Ful. Cafar. 

If to break loofe from the conduct of reafon, and to want 
that reftraint of examination and judgment which keeps us 
from chuling or doing the worfe, be liberty, true liberty, mad 


men and fools are only the freemen. Locke. 
2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or immunities: 
He made us freemen of the continent, 
Whom nature did like captives treat before. Dryden. 


What this union was is exprefled in the preceding 
verfe, by their both having been made freemen on the 
fame day. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

FREEMI/NDED. adj. [ free and mind.] Uncohftrained; without 
load of care. 

Tobe freeminded, and cheerfully difpofed at hours of meaty 
fleep, and exercife, is one of the beft precepts of long lafting. 

Bacon; Effay 31. 
Fre’eness. n.f. [from free.] 
1. The ftate or quality of being free. 
2. Opennefs; unrefervednefs ; ingenuoufnels ; candour, 

The readcr may pardon it, if he pleafes for the freene/s of 
the confeffion. Dryden 

3. Generofity ; liberality. l 

I hope it will never be faid that the laity, who by the clergy 
are taught to be charitable; fhall in their corporations exceed 
the clergy itfelf, and their fons, ate of giving. Sprat. 

Freescno’oL. nf. [free and feh:ol.] A {chool in which learn- 
ing is given without pay. 

To give a civil education to the youth of this land in the 

o T time 
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time to come, provifion was made by another law, that there 
fhould be one free/chool at leaft ereéted in every diocefs, Davies. 

Two clergymen ftood candidates for a {mall freefchool in 
— —fhire, where a gentleman of intereft in the country, 
who happened to have a better underftanding than his neigh- 
bours, procured the place for him who was the better 
fcholar. Swift. 

FREESPO'KEN. adj. [ free and /poken.] Accuftomed to fpeak 
without referve. 

Nerva one night fupped privately with fome fix or feven ; 
among{t whom there was one that was a dangerous man, and 
began to take the like courfes as Marcellus and Regulus had 
done: the emperor fell into difcourfe of the injuftice and 
tyranny of the former time, and, by name, of the two ac- 
cufers ; and faid, what fhould we do with them, if we had 
them now? One of them that was at fupper, and was a free- 
Spoken fenator, faid, Marry, they fhould fup with us. Bacon. 

Fre’EsTONE. n. f. [ free and /fone.] Stone commonly ufed in 
building. 

Freeftone is fo named from its being of fuch a conftitution 
as to be wrought and cut freely in any dire€tion. Voodward. 

I faw her hand: fhe has a leathern hand, a free/fone- 
coloured hand. Shakefteare’s As you like it. 

The ftreets are generally paved with brick or free/fone, and 
always kept very neat. Addifon on Italy, 

FREETHI'NKER. 7. f. [free and think.) A libertine; a con- 
temner of religion. 

Atheift is an old-fafhion’d word: I’m a freethinker, child. 

Adaifon's Drummer, 

Of what ufe is freedom of thought, if it will not produce 
freedom of ation, which is the fole end, how remote foever 
in appearance, of all objections againft Chriftianity? And 
therefore the /reethinkers confider it as an edifice, wherein all 
the parts have fuch a mutual dependance on each other, that 
if you pull out one fingle nail, the whole fabrick muft fall to 
the ground, Swift's Argument againft abolifbing Chriffianity, 

FREEWYLL, n.f. [ free and will.] 
1. The power of directing our own actions without conftraint 
by neceffity or fate. 

We have a power to fufpend the profecution of this or that 
defire: this feems to me the fource of all liberty ; in this feems 
to confift that which is improperly called freewill. Locke. 

2. Voluntarinefs ; fpontaneity. 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of Ifrael in my 
realm, which are minded of their own freewill to go up to 
Jerufalem, go with thee. Ezr. vii. 13. 

FREEWO'MAN, 2. f. [ free and woman] A woman not en- 
flaved. 

All her ornaments are taken away of a freewoman ; fhe is 
become a bondflave. 1 Mac. ii. 11. 

To Freeze. v. 2. preter. froze. [vriefen, Dutch.] 
t. To be congealed with cold. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 
very admirable, feeing it hath the perfpicuity and fluidity of 
common water. Ray on the Creation. 

_ The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return- 
ing at equidiftant periods in all parts of the earth, would as 
well ferve men to reckon their years by as the motions of the 
fun. Locke. 

2. To be of that degree of cold by which water is congealed. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 

And mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shate/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindnefs freezes. Shakef: Rich. Ill. 
Heav’n froze above fevere, the clouds congeal, 

And thro’ the cryftal vault appear’d the ftanding hail. Dryd. 

To FREEZE. v. a. pret. froze; part. frozen or froze. “ 
1. To congeal with cold. 
2. To kill by cold. 

> When we both lay in the field, 

Frozen almoft to death, how did he lap me, 

Ev'n in his garments ! Shake/peare’s Richard JII. 

My mafter and miftrefs are almoft frozen to death. Shake/p. 

3. To chill by the lofs of power or motion. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoft freezes up the heat of life. Sh. Rom. and Juliet. 
Death came on amain, 

And exercis’d below his iron reign; 

Then upward to the feat of life he goes ; 

Senfe fled before him, what he touch’d he froze. Dryden. 

To FREIGHT. v.a. preter. freighted; part. fraught; which 
being now ufed as an adjective, freighted is adopted. [ fretter, 
French. } ; f 

ï. To load a fhip or veffel of carriage with goods for tranf- 
portation. 

The princes 

Have to the port of Athens fent their fhips, 

Fraught with the minifters and inftruments 

Of cruel war. Shak. Troilus and Creffida, Prol gue. 
Nor is, indeed, that man Icfs mad than thefe, 

Who freights a fhip to venture on the feas ; 
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With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev'ry wave. Dryden’s Juw. 
Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I fteer my voyage. Popes Od:fey, b i. 
2. To load as the burthen; to be the thing with which a veflel 
is freighted. 
I would 
Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 
It fhould the good fhip fo have fwallow’d, and 
+ ` The freighting fouls within her. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
FREIGHT. n. J: 
1. Any thing with which a fhip is loaded. 
He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 
The leaky veflel groans beneath the weight. Dryden's En. 
2. The money due for tranfportation of goods. 
Se n.f. [ fretteur, French.] He who freights a 
veffel. 
FREN. n.f. A worthlefs woman. An old word wholly for- 
gotten. 
But now from me his madding mind is ftart, 
And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen; 
And now fair Rofalind hath bred his fmart, 
So now his friend is changed for a fren. Spenfer’s Pah 
FRENCH Chalk. n. f. 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely denfe, of a 
fmooth glofly furface, and foft and unQuous to the touch ; of 
a greyifh white colour, variegated with a dufky green. Hill. 

French chalk is un@tuous to the touch, as fteatites is, but 
harder, and nearer approaching the confiftence of ftone. Wood. 

To Fre’xcuiry. v.a. [from French] To infect with the 
manner of France; to make a coxcomb. 

They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the Con- 
feffor. than that he was Frenchified; and accounted the defire 
of foreign language then to be a foretokcn of bringing in 
foreign powers, which indeed happened. Camden’s Remains. 

Has he familiarly diflik’d 
Your yellow ftarch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exactly Frenchified. Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
Fre/Netick. adj. [ frenetique, French; Qeevnrixos; generally 
therefore written phrenetick.] Mad; diftraéted. 
He himfelf impotent, 
By means of bis frenetick malady. Daniels Civil War. 
Fre'nzy. 1.f. [ Deevirss 5 phrenitis, Latin: whence phrenetifyy 
phrenet/y, phrenzy, or frenzy.) Madnefs; diftra&tion of mind; 
alienation of underftanding ; any violent paffion approaching 
to madnefs. 

That knave, Ford, hath the fineft mad devil of jealoufy in 

him that ever governed frenzy. Shake/. Mer, Wives of Windf. 
True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juftice warrants, and that wifdom guides ; 

All elfe is touring frenzy and diftraction. Addifon’s Cata. 

Why fuch a difpofition of the body induceth fleep, another 
difturbs all the operations of the foul, and occafions a lethargy 
or frenzy: this knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties. Bent, 

Fre/Quence. n. f. [ frequence, Fr. frequentia, Latin.) Crowd; 
concourfe; aflembly. 
The frequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout. 

He, in full frequence bright 

Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiling fpake. 

Fre'quency. n.f. [ frequentia, Latin. ] 
1, Common occurrence; the condition of being often feen or 
done. 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would 
think themfelves equally intitled to it; and if indulged to 
many, it would no longer have the effect of a miracle; its 
force and influence would be loft by the frequency of it. Atterd. 

2. Concourfe; full aflembly. 
Thou cam’ft e’re while into this fenate: who 
Of fuch a frequency, fo many friends 
And kindred thou haft here, faluted thee? Ben. Fobnf. Catil. 
FREQUENT. adj. [ frequent, French; frequens, Latin.] 
1. Often done; often feen; often occurring. 
An ancient and imperial city falls ; 
The ftreets are fill’d with frequent funerals. 
Frequent herfes fhall beliege your gates. 
2. Ufed often to practife any thing. 

Every man thinks he may pretend to any employment, pro- 

vided he has been loud and frequent in declaring himfelf 


Shakefpeare’s Timon: 
Paradife Reg. 


Dryden's Zn. 
Pope. 


hearty for the government. Swift. 
3. Full of concourfe, i 
Frequent and full. Milton. 


To FREQU'ENT. v.a. [ frequento, Latin; frequenter, French. J 

To vifit often; to be much in any place; to refort often to. 

Latter day, 
Finding in it fit ports for fifhers trade, 

’Gan more the fame frequent, and further to invade. Foe 
There were fynagogues for men to refort unto: our Sa- 

viour hinifelf, and after him the apoftles, fregnented them. 
Hooker, b. v. JETA 

This fellow here, this thy creature, 

By night frequgnts my houle, Shai efpeare’s Timen. 
At 
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At that timé this land was known and frequented by the 

fhips and veflels. Bacon. 
With tears 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequentingy fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Mil. P. L. 

To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent ; 
And there what I before digefted, vent. Denham. 
That he frequented the court of Auguftus, and was well re- 
_ ceived in it, is moft undoubted. Dryden’s Ovid, Preface. 
FREQUE'NTABLE. adj. (from frequent.) Converfable; accef- 
fible. A word not now ufed, but not inelegant. 

While youth lafted in him, the exercifes of that age and 
his humour, not yet fully difcovered, made him fomewhat 
the more frequentable and lefs danzerous. Sidney, b. ii. 

FREQUE'NTATIVE. adj. [ frequentatif, French; frequentativus, 
Latin.) A grammatical term applied to verbs fignifying the 
frequent repetition of an action. 

FREQUENTER. 2. f. [from frequent.}] One who often reforts 
to any place. 

Perfons under bad imputations are no great frequenters of 
churches. tale 

FREQUENTLY. adv. [ frequenter, Latin.) Often; commonly; 
not rarely; not feldom; a confiderable number of times 5 
manifold times. 

I could not, without much grief, obferve how frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for queftions and an- 
{wers. Swift's Introduétion to Genteel Conver fation. 

FRE’SCO. n.f. [ Italian. ] 

1. Coolnefs; fhade; dufkinefs, like that of the evening or 
morning. 

Hellith fprites 

Love more the fre/co of the nights. 

2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but in dufk: 

Here thy well-ftudy’d marbles fix our eye 

A fading frefco here demands a figh. 

FRESH. adj. [ pneyc, Saxon; fraiche, French.] 

1. Cool; not vapid with heat. 

Tl cull the fartheft mead for thy repaft ; 

The choiceft herbs I to thy board will bring, 

And draw thy water from the fre/he/? {pring. 

2. Not falt 

They keep themfelves unmixt with the falt water; fo that, 
a very great way within the fea, men may take up as fre/h 
water as if they were near the land. Abbots Defe. of the World. 

3. New; not impaired by time. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few, 

And while the dread of judgment paft remain 

Frefh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 

With fome regard to what’s juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

That love which firft was fet, will firft decay ; 

Mine of a frefber date will longer ftay. Dryd. Indian Emp. 

4. Ina ftate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofe times, and in our memories 
Preferve and ftill keep fre/h, like flowers in water. Denham. 
With fuch a care 

As rofes from their ftalks we tear, 

When we would ftill preferve them new, 

And fre/h as on the bufh they grew. 

r Thou fun, faid I, fair light! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, fo freh and gay! Milt. R L. 

5. Recent; newly come. 

Amidft the fpirits Palinurus prefs’d; 
Yet fre/h from life, a new admitted gueft. 
Fre/b from the fact, as in the prefent cafe, 
The criminals are feiz’d upon the place ; 
Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Pror. 


Waller. 


Drydens Æn. 


On engines they diftend their tortur’d joints. Dryden. 

6. Repaired from any lofs or diminution. 
Nor lies fhe long ; but, as her fates ordain, ? 
Springs up to life, and fre/b to fecond pain; > 
Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. J 


7. Florid; vigorous; chearful ; unfaded ; unimpaired. 

This pope is decrepid, and the bell gocth for him: take or- 
der that when he is dead there be chofen a pope of fre/h years, 
between fifty and threefcore. Bacon’s holy War. 

‘Two fwains, 
Frefh as the morn, and as the feafon fair. 
8. Healthy in countenance; ruddy. 
Tell me, 

Haft thou beheld a fre/ber gentlewoman, 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks? Shake/peare. 

It is no rare obfervation in England to fee a fre/h coloured 
lufty young man yoked to a confumptive female, and him 
foon after attending her tothe grave, Harvey on Confumptions. 

They reprefent to themfelves a thoufand poor, tall, inno- 
cent, fre/h coloured young gentlemen. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Q- Brifk; ftrong; vigorous. i 

As a frifh gale of wind fills the fails of a fhip. Holder. 
10. Falting: oppofed to eating or drinking. A low word. 
11. Sweet: oppofed to ftale or ftinking. 


Pope. 
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FRESH. n.f Water not falt. 

He fhall drink nought but brine; for Pl! not fhew him 

Where the quick fre/hes are. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/t. 

To Fre’sHen. v.a. [from freh.] To make freth. 

Prelufive drops let all their moifture low 

In large effufion o'er the frefhen’d world. Thomfon's Spring, 

To Fre’sHEN. v.n. To grow freth. 

A frefbening breeze the magick power fupply’d, 

While the wing’d veflel flew along the tide. Pope's Odyffey: 

FRE'SHET. n.f. [from fre/b.] A pool of frefh water. 

All fifh from fea or fhore, 

Frefhet or purling brook, or fhell or fin, Milt. Parad. Lof. 

FRE'sHLY. adv. [from freh.] 

1. Coolly. 

2. Newly; in the former ftate renewed. 

The weeds of herefy being grown unto fuch ripenefs as 
that was, do, even in the very cutting down, fcatter often- 
times thofe feeds which for a while lie unfeen and buried in 
the earth; but afterwards fre/bly {pring up again, no lefs per- 
Nnicious than at the firft. Hooker, bv. f. 42. 

Then fhall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houfhold words; 

Be in their flowing cups fre/hly remember’d. Shak, Hen. V: 

They are now /refhly in difference with them. Bacon. 

3- With a healthy look ; ruddily. 

Looks he as fre/bly as he did the day he wreftled? Shakefp. 

FRE‘sHNEss. n. j. [from fre] 

1. Newnefs ; vigour; fpirit; the contrary to vapidne(s. 

Moft odours fmell beft broken or crufhed; but flowers 
preffed or beaten, do lofe the fre/bne/s and {weetnefs of their 
odour. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

2. Freedom from diminution by time; not ftalenefs. 

For the conftant fre/bne/s of it, it is fuch a pleafure as can 
never cloy or overwork the mind ; for furely no man was ever 
weary of thinking that he had done well or virtuoufly. South. 

3. Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of ftrength. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and /re/bnefs 
ef men, Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are fome rooms in Italy and Spain for fre/bne/s, and 
gathering the winds and air in the heats of Summer ; but they 
be but pennings of the winds, and enlarging them again, and 
making them reverberate in circles. Bacon. 

Say, if fhe pleafe, fhe hither may repair, 
And breathe the fre/hne/s of the open air. Dryden’s Aureng. 
She laid her down to reft, 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft, 

To take the frefhne/s of the morning air. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Ruddinefs ; colour of health. 

The fecret venom, circling in her veins, 

Works through her fkin, and burfts in bloating ftains 3 

Her cheeks their fre/hne/s lofe and wonted grace, 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. 

6. Freedom from faltnefs. 

FresHwa’Ter. [A compound word of freh and water, ufed as 
an adjective.] Raw; unfkilled; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the failors, who ftigmatife thofe who come 
firft to fea as fre/bwater men or novices. 

The nobility, as fre/bwater foldiers which had nevet feen 
but fome light fkirmifhes, in their vain bravery made light 
account of the Turks. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turkse 

FRET. n.f. [Of this word the etymology is very doubtful : 
fome derive it from pperan, to eat; others from ypecpan; ta 
adorn ; fome from Qpirro; Skinner more probably from fremo, 
or the French fretiller : perhaps it comes immediately from 
the Latin fretum.] 

1. A frith, or ftrait of the fea, whete the water by confinement 
is always rough. 

Euripus generally fignifieth any ftrait, fret, or channel of 
the fea, running between two fhores. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

2. Any agitation of liquors by fermentation, confinement, or 
other caufe. 

The channel of this river is white with rocks, and the fur- 
face covered with froth and bubbles; for it runs along upon 
the fret, and is ftill breaking againft the {tones that oppofe its 
paflage. Addifon’s Remarks on Ita’y. 

The blood in a fever, if well governed, like wine upon 
the fret, difchargeth itfelf of all heterogeneous mixtures. 

Derham’s Phyfico- Theology. 

3. That ftop of the mufical inftrument which caufes or regulates 
the vibrations of the ftring. ; 

It requireth good winding of a ftring before it will make 
any note; and in the tops of lutes, &c. the higher they go, 
the lefs diftance is between the frets.  Bacon’s Nat. Hifiory, 

The harp 

Had work, and refted not : the folemn pipe 

And dulcimer; all organs of fweet ftop, 

All founds on fret by {tring ot golden wire, 

Temper’d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice 

Choral or unifon. Miiton's Paradife Loft, b. vit 

They are fitted to anfwer the moft variable harmony : two 


or 


Granville. 
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or three pipes to all thofe of a church-organ, or to all the 
{trings and frets of a lute. Grew’s Cofmolog. Sac. bi. 

4. Work rifing in protuberances. 

The frets of houfes,° and all equal figures, pleafe; whereas 
unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

We take delight in a profpcé well laid out, and diverfified 
with fields and meadows, woods and rivers, in the curious 
fret works of rocks and grottos. Spectator, N°. 414. 

5. Agitation of the mind; commotion of the temper; paffion. 

Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets, 
As cunning fencers fuffer heat to tire. 

The incred’lous Pheac, having yet 

Drank but one round, reply’d in fober fret. Tates Juven, 

You, too weak the flighteft lofs to bear, 
Are on the fret of paffion, boil and rage. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 
I never anfwer’d, I was not in acbt. 

To Fret. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rub againft any thing ; to agitate violently. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife 
When they are fretted with the gufts of heav’n. Shake/peare. 

2. To wear away by rubbing. 
Drop them ftill upon one place, 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 

Within the carth. Shakefpearés Richard Il. 

In the banks of rivers, with the wafhing of the water, 
there were divers times fretted out big pieces of gold. Abbot. 

Before I ground the object metal on the pitch, I always 
ground the putty on it with the concave copper, ’till it had 
done making a noife; becaufe, if the particles of the putty 
were not made to ftick faft in the pitch, they would, by roll- 
ing up and down, grate and fret the objeét metal, and fill it 
full of little holes. Newton's Opt. 

3. To hurt by attrition. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou haft; and they that over-ween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleens 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth, 

4. To corrode; to eat away. 
It is fret inward, whether it be bare within or without. 
Lev. xiii. §5< 
The painful hufband, plowing up his ground, 
Shall find all fret with ruft, both pikes and fhields, 
And empty helms under his harrow found. . Hakewill, 
s: To form into raifed work. 
Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze, with bofly {culptures grav’n ; 

The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 
6. To variegate ; to diverfify. 

Yon grey lines, 

That fret the clouds, are meflengers of day. Shak. Jul. Caf. 

7. To make angry ; to vex. 
Anton 

Is valiant and dejected ; and, by ftarts, 

His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 

Of what he has and has not. = Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Becaufe thou haft fretted me in all thefe things, behold I 
will recompenfe thy way upon thine head. Ezek. xvi. 43. 

Such an expećłation, cries one, will never come to pafs; 
therefore I'll even give it up, and go and fret myfelf. Collier. 

Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the memory of 
them is not fo eafily obliterated. Arbuthn. Hift. of John Bull. 

To FRET. v. n. 
3. To be in commotion; to be agitated. 

No benefits whatfoever fhall ever alter or allay that diabo- 
lical rancour, that frets and ferments in fome hellifh breafts, 
but that upon all occafions it will foam out at its foul mouth 
in flander and invcétive. South's Sermons, 

Th’ adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. Thom. Suinm. 
2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 

Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, and put 
your gold therein, binding it clofe, and then hang it up: the 
fal armoniack will fret away, and the gold remain behind. 

Peacham on Drawing. 


Herbert, 


Creech’s Juven. 


Pope, Epifile ii, 


Milton. 


3- To make way by attrition. 

‘Thefe do but indeed fcrape off the extubcrances, or fret 
into the wood, and therefore they are very feldom ufed to 
foft wood. Moxon’ s Mech. Exer, 

It inflamed and fwelled very much; many wheals arofe, 
and fretted one into another with great excoriation, Wifeman. 

4. To be angry; to be peevifh; to vex himfelf. 

They trouble themfelves with fretting at the ignorance of 
fuch as withftand them in their opinion. Hooker, b.v. j- 22. 

We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, and with 
angry difpofition enter into cogitation. Looker. 

Helplefs, what may it boot 
i 
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To fret for anger, or for grief to moan ! 
Their wounded fteeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mafters Sh. 7. V. 
Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are Sh. Mach. 
His heart fretteth againft the Lord, Prov. xix. 3. 
Hudibras fretting 
Conqueft fhould be fo long a getting, 
Drew up his force. Hudilras, b.i. cani. 2. 
He fwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he {tamps the ground. Dryd. 
How fhould I fret to mangle ev'ry line, 
In rev’rence to the fins of thirty-nine. . Pope. 
FRE'TFUL. adj. [from fret. ] Angry; peevifh; in a ftate of 
vexation. 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ftand on cnd, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 
Where's the king ? 
—Contending with the fretful elements; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea. Shakef K. Lear, 
They are extremely fretful and peevifh, never well at reft; 
but always calling for this or that, or changing their pofture 
of lying or fitting. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Are you pofitive and fretful ? 
Heedlefs, ignorant, forgetful ? 
FRE'TFULLY. adv. [from fretful. ] Peevithly, 


Farry Queen, 


Shake[p. Hamlet. 


Swift. 


` FRE'TFULNESS, n.f. [from fretful] Paffion; peevifhnefs. 


FRE'TTY. adj. [from fret.] Adorned with raifed work. 
FriABrLITY. 2. f. [from friable.] Capacity of being reduced 
to powder. 

Hardnefs, friability, and power to draw iron, 
to be found in a loadftone. 

FRVABLE. adj. [ friable, French; friabilis, 
crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 

A {pongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the lafer- 
tree, and fometimes on cedar, very white, light, and friable, 
which we call agarick. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The liver, of all the vifcera, is the mott friable, and eafily 
crumbled or diffolved. Arbuthnet on Diet. 

FRIAR. n. f [A corruption of frere, French.] A religious 
a brother of fome regular order. 

Haly Francifcan friar ! brother! ho! Sh. Rom. and Ful. 

All the priefts and friars in my realm, 

Shall in proceffion fing her endlefs praife. 

He fays he’s but a friar, 


are qualities 
Locke. 
Latin.] Eafily 


Shakefp. H. VI. 
but he’s big enough to be a pope. 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
in the difguife of Pref- 
to preach up rebel- 
Swift. 
A friar would needs fhew his talent in Latin. Swift. 
FRIARLIKE. adj. [ from friar. ] Monaftick; unfkilled in 
the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next day make one holy- 

day in the Chriftian calendars, in remembrance of thirty thou- 
fand Hungarian martyrs flain of the Turks. Knoless hiflury. 
Friary. adv. [ friar and like.) Like a friar, or man un- 
taught in life. 

Seek not proud riches, but fuch as thou may’ft get juftly, 
ule foberly, diftribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly ; yet 
have no abftract nor friar/y contempt of them. Bacon’s Effays. 

FRI'ARSCOWL. n.f. [friar and cowl.) A plant. 
_It agrees with the dragon and arum, from both which it 
differs only in having a flower refembling a cowl. 


Frrary. n.f. [{ from friar.] A monaftry or convent of 
friars. 


Fri‘ary. adj. Like a friar. 
Francis Cornfield did fcratch his elbow when he had {weete 
ly invented to fignify his name, St. Francis, with a friary cowl 
in a cornfield. Camden’s Remains. 


To FRI'BBLE, v.n. To trifle. 
Though cheats, yet more intelligible 

Than thofe that with the ftars do fribble. 

FRI'BBLER. x. f. [from the verb.] A trifler. 

A fribbler is one who profeffes rapture for the woman, and 

dreads her confent. Spectator, N°. 288. 
FRICASSE'E, n.f. [French.] A dith made by cutting 
chickens or other {mall things in pieces, and dreffing them 
with ftrong fauce. 
Oh, how would Homer praife their dancing dogs, 

Their ftinking cheefe, and fricacy of frogs! 

He'd raife no tables, fing no flagrant lye, 

Of boys with cuftard choak’d at Newberry. King, 

Faica'TIon n.f. [ fricatio, Latin.} The aé of rubbing one 
thing againft another. 

Gentle frication draweth forth the nourifhment, by making 
the parts a little hungry, and heating them: this frication I with 
to be done in the morning. Bacon’s Natural Hiftery. 

Refinous or un@tuous bodies, and fuch as wiil fame, attract 
Vigoroufly, and mott thereof without fri.ation, as good hard 


War, 


Many jefuits and friars went about, 
byterian and Independent minifters, 
lion, 


Húdibras, p. iis 


bA a 


— 
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wax, which will convert the needle almoft as actively as the 
loadftone. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. Cs 4+ 
Friction. ”. f. (friction, Fr. fridio, from frico, Latin.} 
1. The aét of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with terreftrial parts, and 
efpecially with f{ulphureous ones, emit light as often as thofe 
parts are fufficiently agitated, whether the agitation be made 
by heat, friction, percufhion, putrefaction, or by any vital 
motion ? Newton's Opt. 

2. The refiftance in machines caufed by the motion of one body 
upon another. 
3. Medical rubbing with the flefhbruth or cloaths. 

Fritions make the parts more ficfhy and full, as we fee 
both in men and in the currying of horfes ; for that they draw 
a greater quantity of {pirits to the parts. Bacon. 

Frrpay. nj. [prize deg, Saxon.] The fixth day of the 
week, fo named of Freya, a Saxon deity. 

An’ fhe were not kinto me, fhe would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 
And feldom fhall we fee a Friday clear. Dryden. 
FRIEND. n.f. [vriend, Dutch; fneond, Saxon. This word, 
with its derivatives, is pronounced frend, frendly : the i totally 
neglected. 
t. One joined to another in mutual benevolence and intima- 
cy: oppofed to foe or enemy. 
Friends of my foul, you twain 

Rule in this realm, and the gor’d ftate fuftain. Shake/p. 

Some man is a friend for his own occafion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. Eccluf. vi. 8. 

God’s benifun go with you, and with thofe 
That wou!d make good of bad, and friends of foes. Shake/. 
Wonder not to fee this foul extend 
The bounds, and feek fome other felf, a friend. 
2. One without hoftile intentions. 
Who comes fo faft in filence of the night ? 

—A friend. = 

` —What friend ? your name? Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
3. One reconciled to another : this is put by the cuftom of the 
language fomewhat irregularly in the plural number. 
He’s friends with Cz(ar, 
In ftate of health thou fay’ft, and thou fay ft free. Shake/p. 
My fon came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was then fcarce friends with him. Shak. King Lear. 
4. An attendant, or companion. 
The king ordains their entrance, and afcends 
His regal feat, furrounded by his friends. Dryden's Æn. 
5. Favourer; one propitious. 
Aurora riding upon Pegafus, fheweth her fwiftne(s, and how 
fhe is a friend to poetry and all ingenious inventions. Peacham. 
6. A familiar compellation. 
Friend, how cameft thou in hither ? 
What fupports me, do’ft thou afk? 
The confcience, friend, t’have loft mine eyes o’erply’d 
In liberty’s defence. Milton. 
To FRIEND. v.a. [from the noun.] To favour; to befriend ; 
to countenance; to fupport. 


Dryden. 


Mat. xxii. 12. 


I know that we {hall have him well to friend. Shake/p. 
When vice makes mercy, mercy’s fo extended, 
That, for the fault’s love, is th’ offender friended. —Shakefp. 


FRIENDLESS. adj. [from friend. ] 
1, Wanting friends; wanting fupport 5 without countenance ; 
deftitute ; forlorn. 
Alas! Iam a woman, friendle/s, hopelefs. Shak. H. VIII. 
Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none fo much as 
upon the friendle/s perfon. ‘ South's Scrmons, 
To fome new clime, or to thy native fíky, 
Oh friendle/s and forfaken virtue fly.  Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 
To what newclime, what diftant íky, 
Forfaken, friendlefss will ye fly ? 
Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick fhore, 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more? Pope. 
2. FriENDLESS Man. The Saxon word for him whom we call 
an outlaw, becaufe he was, upon his exclufion from the king’s 
peace and protection, denicd all help of friends. 
FRIENDLINESS. 7. f. [from friendly. ] 
1. A difpofition to friendthip. 
Such a liking and friendline/s as hath brought forth the 
effects. Sidney. 


2, Exertion of benevolence. 


Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, charity, friend- 
lines and neighbourhood, and means of fpiritual and corporal 
health. Taylor's Rule of holy living. 

FRIENDLY. adj. [from friend. | 


_ 43. Having the temper and difpofition of a friend; kind; fa- 


vourable; benevolent. i ' í 
They gave them thanks, defiring them to be friendly fill 
unto them. 2 Mac. xii. 31. 
Thou to mankind ' 
Be good, and friend’y ftill, and oft return 1 Milton's P. Lof. 
How art thou 
To me fo friendly grown above the reft c 
Of brutal kind? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. Ix, 
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Let the Naffau-ftar in rifing majefty appear, 
And guide the profp’rous mariner 
With everlafting beams of /riexdy light. 
a. Difpofed to union. 
Like friend'y colours found our hearts unite, 
And cach from each contraét new ílrength and light. Pope. 
Bi Salutary ; homogencal. 
Not that Nepentes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of tuch power to ftir up joy as this, 
To life fo friendly, or fo cool to thirtt. 
FRIENDLY. adv, 
of kindnefs. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Jn the manner of friends; with appearance 


Here betwcen the armies, 

Let's drink together fizexd/ , and embrace; 

‘That all their eyes may bear thofe tokens home 

Of our reftored love and amity. Shake/p. Idenry IV. p. ii. 
FRIE’'NDSH1P. n. f. [vriendjchap, Dutch.} 

1. The ftate of minds united by mutual benevolence. 

There is little f iend/ip in the world, and leaft of all be- 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnified : that that iS, 
is betwecn fuperior and inferior, whofe fortunes may com- 
prehend the one the other. Bacon, Efa; 49. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendfbip 
with the favourites. Ciarendon. 

My fons, let your unfeemly difcord ceafe, 

If not in friendfbip, live at leatt in peace. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2. Higheft degree o! intimacy. 

His friendbips, {till to few confin’d, 

Were always of the middling kind. 

3- Favour; perfonal kindnefs. 
Raw captains are ufually fent only preferred by friendpip, 
and not chofen by fufliciency. Spenfer on Ireland. 
4. Affiftance; help. 
Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel : 

Some frie.d/bi» will it lend you ’gainft the tempeft ; 

Repote you there. Shak-fpeare’s King Lear. 
5. Conformity ; affinity; correfpondence ; aptnefs to unite. 

\\ e know thofe colours which have a friend/bip with each 
other, and thofe which are incompatible, in mixing together 
thofe colours of which we would make trial. Dryd. Dujre/ncy. 

FRIEZE. n.f. [drap de frieze, French.} A coarfe warm 
cloath, made perhaps firit in Prie/land. 
If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

The All-giver would be unthank’d. Milton. 

The captive Germans, of gigantick fize, 

Are rank’d in order, and are clad in frieze Dryd. Perf. 

He could no more live without his frieze coat than w:thout 
his fkin. Addifin's Guardian, N°. 102. 

See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with fkirts of frieze 5 

As if aman, in making poefies, 

Should bundle thiftles up with rofes. Swift. 
Frieze. } n. f. [In archite€ture.] A large flat member which 
Frize. ) feparates the architrave from the cornice; of which 

there are as many kinds as there are orders of columns. Harr. 
No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. Shake/. 
Nor did there want 

Cornice or fr‘eze with bofly fculptures grav’n 5 

The roof was fretted gold. Muiton’s Paradife Loft, b.i. 

Polydore defigned admirably well, as to the practical part, 
having a particular genius for fri.zes. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

FrVEzED. adj. [from frieze.] Shagged or napped with frieze. 
FRVezeLikeE. adj. [ frieze and liże.) Refembling a frieze. 

I have feen the figure of Thalia, the comick mufe, fome- 
times with an entire headpiece and a little frieze ite tower, 
running round the edges of the face, and fometimes with a 
matk for the face only, Addifor’s Remarks on Italy. 

Frvcat. n. f. [ frigate, French; fregata, Italian] 
1. A fmall fhip. Ships under fifty guns are generally termed 
yigats. 
J The treafure they fought for was, in their view, cmbezzled 
in certain frigats. Raleigh s Apology. 
On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whofe fhade our humble f iguts go. 
2. Any fmall veffel on the water. 
Behold the water work and play 
- About her little frigat, therein making way. Fairy Queen. 
FRIGEFA‘CTION. n, f- [frigus and fa:t0, Latin.]. The act of 
making cold, s g 
To FRIGHT. v.a. [ pmzpran, Saxon. ] To terrify; tọ 
difturb with fear; to {hock with fear; to daunt. 
‘The herds 
Were ftrongly clam’rous in the frighted fields. Shak. H.IV. 
Nor exile or danger can fright a brave fpirit, 

With innocence guarded, 

With virtue rewarded, 

I make of my fufferings a merit. Dryden's Albien. 
9 U The 
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Dryden. 
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The mind frighs itfelf with any thing reflcéted on in profs, 
and at a diftance: things thus offered to the mind, carry the 
dhew of nothing but difficulty. Locke. 
W hence glaring oft with many a broaden’d orb, 
He frights the nations. Thomfon’s Autumn 
Fricur. n. f. [from the verb.] A fudden terrour. 
You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe, 
May think I broke all hofpitable laws, 
‘Yo bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 
To FRIGHTEN. v.a. To terrify ; to fhock with dread. 
The rugged bear’s, or fpotted lynx’s brood, 
Frighten the valleys and infeft the wood. 
Fri’cutFut. adj. [from fright. 
1. Terrible; dreadful; full of terrour. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, 
Thy fchooldays frightful, defp’rate, wild, and furious. Shak, 
Without aid you durft not undertake 
This frightful palage o'er the Stygian lake. Drydens Zn. 
2. A cant word among women for any thing unpleafing. 
Fri'GHTFULLY. adv. [from frightful. ] 
1. Dreadfully ; horribly. 
This will make a prodigious mafs of water, and looks fright- 


Prior. 


Sully to the imagination; ’tis huge and great. Burnet. 
2, Difagreeably; not beautifully. A woman’s word. 
Then to her glafs; and Betty, pray, 
Don’t I look frightfully to-day? Swift. 


FRI'GHTFULNESS, n. f. [from frightful.] The power of im- 
prefling terrour. 

FRIGID. adj. [ frigidus, Latin. ] 

1. Cold; without’ warmth. In this fenfe it is feldom ufed but 
in fcience. 

In the torrid zone the hcat would have been intolerable, 
and in the PES zones the cold would have deftroyed both 
animals and vegetables. Cheyne’s Phil. Prine. 

2. Without warmth of affection. 
3- Impotent; without warmth of body. 
4. Dull; without fire of fancy. 

If juftice Phillip’s coftive head 

Some frigid rhymes difburfes, 

They fhall like Perfian tales be read, 
. And glad both babes and nurfes. 
Farcipity. n. f. [ frigiditas, Latin.} 
1. Coldnefs ; want of warmth. 
2. Dulnefs; want of intellectual fire. 

Driving at thefe as at the higheft elegancies, which are but 
the frigidities of wit. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. Q. 

Of the two extremes, one would fooner parddn phrenzy 
than frigidity. Pope's Preface to the liad. 

3. Want of corporeal warmth: 

The boiling blood of youth agitating the fluid air, hinders 
that ferenity which is neceflary to fo fevere an intentnefs; and 
the frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by reafon 
of its dulling moifture. Glanv. Scepf. c. 14s 
4. Coldnefs of affection. 

Fri/crpry. adv. [from frigid} Coldly; dully; without af- 
fection. 

Fricipness, 7. f. [from frigid.] Coldnefs; dulnefs; want 
of affection. 

Fricorrrick. adj. [ frigorificus, frigus and facio, Lat.) Caufing 
cold. A word ufed in fcience. 

Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thofe nitrous falts which 
float in the air in cold weather, and occafion freezing. Quincy. 

To Frize. v. a. [ frilleux, French.] To quake or fhiver with 

cold. Ufed of a hawk; as, the hawk frills. Did. 
FRINGE. n. SJ. [friggio, Italian; frange, French.] Orna- 

mental appendages added to drefs or furniture. 

Thofe offices and dignities were but the facings or fringes 
of his greatnefs. “otton. 

The golden fringe ev’n fet the ground on flame, 

And drew a precious trail. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

The fhadows of all bodies, in this light, were bordered 
with three parallel fringes, or bands of coloured light, where- 
of that which was contiguous to the fhadow was broadeft and 
moft luminous; and that which was remote & from it was nar- 
roweft, and fo faint as not eafily to be vifible. Newton’s Opt. 

To FRINGE. v.a. [from the noun.] To adorn with fringes ; 
to decorate with ornamental appendages, 

Either fide of the bank, fringed with moft beautiful trees, 
refifted the fun’s darts. Sidney, b. ii. 

Of filver wings he took a fhining pair, 
Fringed with gold. Fairfax, flan. 14. 
Here, by the facred bramble ting’d, 

My petticoat is doubly fring’d. Swift: 
Fri’prerer. n. J. [from frippier, French.] One who deals in 
__ old things vamped up. ; 

Fri'prery. n. f. [ fripperie, French; fripperia, Italian. ] 
1. The place where old cloaths are fold. 
Oh, oh, monfter, we know what belongs to a /rippery. 
Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 

Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thither from 

Druina to play their aftcr-game, Howel’s Vocal Forreft. 


Swift, 
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2, Old cloaths ; caft dreffes ¢ tattered rags. 
Poor poct ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whofe works are e’en the frippery of wit; 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief, 
As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Jobnfon. 
The fighting-place now feamens rage fupply, 

And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, where old 
cloaths and frippery are fold. Notes to Popes Dunciad. 

To FRISK. v. n. [ frizzare, Italian.] 
x. To leap; to tkip. 

Put water into a glafs, and wet your finger, and draw it 
round about the lip of the glafs, preffing it fomewhat hard ; 
and after drawing it fome few times about, it will make the 
water fri/k and fprinkle up in a fine dew. Pacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

The fith fell a frifking in the net. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Whether every one hath experimented this troublefome 
intrufion of fome fri/king ideas, which thus importune the 
underftanding, and hinder it from being, better employed, I 
know not. Locke. 

2. Todance in frolick or gaiety. 
We are as twinn’d lamb, that did frik i’ th’ fun, 

And bleat the one at the other: what we chang’d, 

Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 

The doétrine of ill-doing. Shake/peares Winter’s Tale. 

About them frifking play’d 

All beafts of th’ earth. Mi'ton’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. 

A wanton heifer /ri/ked up and down ina meadow, at eafe 
and pleafure. L Eftrange. 

Watch the quick motions of the fri/kinz tail, 

Then ferve their fury with the rufhing male. Dryd. Virgil. 
So Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 

And beafts in gambols fri/k’d before their honeft god. Dryd. 
Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc’d, 


The /rifking fatyrs on the fummits danc’d. Addifon. 
Thofe merry blades, i 
That frik it under Pindus’ fhades. Prior. 


Peg faints at the found of an organ, and yet will dance and 

Srife at the noife of a bagpipe.  Arbuthn, Hif. of John Bull, 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo’s ifle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile, 

The mimick animal amufe ; 

They place before him gloves and fhoes; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on, 

All his agility is gone: 

In vain to fil or climb he tries; - : 

The huntimen feize the grinning prize: Swift. 

Frisk. 2./. [from the verb.) A frolicks a ft of wanton 
gaiety. 
Fr Pie a n. J. [from frik.] A wanton; one not conftant or 
ettled. 
Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 

Now I will wear I cannot tell what: 

All new fafhions be pleafant to me: 

Now I am a /rifker, all men on me look ; 

What fhould I do but fet cock on the hoop? Camden. 

Fri'skiness. x. f. [from frifR.] Gaiety ; livelinefs. A low 
word. 
Fri’sky. adj. [frifque, French, from frife.] Gay; airy. A 
low word. ` 
Frit. z. f. [Among chymifts.] Afhes or falt baked or fried 
together with fand. Dia. 
Fritn. n. f. [ fretum, Latin.} 
1. A ftrait of the fea where the water being confined is rough. 
What defp’rate madman then would venture o’er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the hore? Dryd. Firge 
Batavian fleets 
Defraud us of the glittering finny {warms 
That heave our friths, and crowd upon our fhores, Thcm/on. 
2. A kind of net. I know not whether this fenfe be now 
retained. 

The Wear is a fritb, reaching through the Ofe, from the 
land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or cod with 
an eye-hook; where the fifh entering, upon their coming back 
with the ebb, are ftopt from ifluing out again, Carew. 

FRITILLARY. n. f. [ fritillaire, French.] _ A plant. 

The flower confifts of fix leaves, and is of the bell-fhaped 
lily flowers, pendulous, naked, and, for the moft part, che- 
quered: the ftyle of the flower becomes an oblong fruit, 
divided into three cells, and filled with flat feeds, lying in a 
double row: the root confifts of two flefhy knobs, for the 
moft part femi-globular, betwixt which arifes the flower- 
ftalk, Miller. 

Fri'tinancy. n. f. [from fritinnio, Latin.) The fcream of 
an infeét, as the cricket or cicada. 

The note or fritinancy thereof is far more fhrill than that of 
the locuft, and its life fhort. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

FRI'TTER. n. f. [ friture, French.) - 
1. A fmall picce cut to be fried. 
Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow fee yc make; 
Let Slut have one pancake for company fake. T: uff. Husb. 
2. A fragment; a {mall piece: 
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Senfe and putter! have I lived to ftand in the taunt of one 
that makes fritters of Englih! Shuk. Merry Vives of Windf. 
If you trike a foiid body that is brittle, as glafs or fugar, 
it breaketh not only where the immediate force is, but break- 
eth all about into fhivers and fritters ; the motion, upon the 
preffure, fearching all ways, and breaking where it findeth 


the body weukeft. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
The ancient errant knights 


Won all their ladies hearts in fights ; 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put thein into amorous twitters. 
3. A cheefecake ; a wigg. 
To FRITTER. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
y. To cut meat into fin. |! pieces to be fried. 
z. To break into {mall particles or fragments, 
Joy to great chaos! Iet divifion reign! 
My racks and tortures foon fhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their fenfe, Dunciad, 
How prologues into prefaces decay, 

And thefe to notes are fritter’d quite away. Popes Dunciad. 

FRI’'VOLOUS. adj. [ frivolus, Latin ; frivole, Fr.] Slight; 
trifling ; of no moment. 

It is frivo'ous to fay we ought not to ufe bad ceremonies of 
the church of Rome, and prefume all fuch bad as it pleafeth 
themfelves to diflike. Hooker, b. iv. f. 4+ 

Thefe feem very frivolous and fruitlefs; for, by the breach of 
them, little damage can come to the commonwealth. Spenfers 

She tam’d the brinded lionefs, 
And fpotted mountain pard ; but fet at nought 
The frivilous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 
Thofe things which now feem frivolous and flight, 

Will be of ferious confequence to you, 

When they have made you once ridiculous. Rofcommon 

All the impeachments in Greece and Rome feem to have 
agrecd ina notion they had of being concerned, in point of 
honour, to condemn whatever perfon they impeached, haw- 
ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the furmi(es, 
whereon they were to proceed in their proofs. Swift. 

I will not defend any’miftake, and do not think my(elf 
obliged to anfwer every frivolous objection. Arbuthnot. 

Fri‘votousness, x. f. [from frivolous.] Want of importance; 
triflingnefs. 

FrrvoLousLY. adv. [from frivolous.] Triflingly ; without 
weight. i 

To F Bits! v.a. [ frifer, Fr.} To curl in fhort curls like 


nap of frieze. 
Th’ humble fhrub 
And buth, with friza hair implicit. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 
They frizled and curled their hair with hot irons. Hakewill, 
I doff’d my fhoe, and {wear 
bà Therein I fpy’d this yellow frizled hair. Gay's Puftorals, 
FRIZLER. 2.f. [from frižle.] One that makes fhort curls, 
FRO. adv. [of pna, Saxon. ] 
1. Backward ; regreffively. It is only ufed in oppofition to the 
word to; to and fro, backward and forward. 

The Carthaginians, in all the long Punick war, having 
fpoiled all Spain, rooted out all that were affected to the Ro- 
mans; and the Romans, having recovered that country, did 
cut off all that favoured the Carthaginians: fo betwixt them 
both, to and fro, there was fcarce a native Spaniard left. Spenf. 

As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caft, 

Now to, now fro, before th’ autumnal blaft, 


Audibras, $- iii 
Ainfworth. 


Together clung, it rolls around the field. — Pope’s Ody/ey. 
2. It is a contraction of from: not now ufed. 
' They turn round like grindle:tones, 
Which they dig out fro’ the delves, 
s For their bairns bread, wives and felves, Ben. Fobnfon. 


Frock. n.f. [froc French.] 
3. A drefs; a coat. ; 
That monfter, cuftom, is angel yet in this, 
That to the ufe of aétions fair and good, 
He likewife gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
—_ Chalybean temper’d ftecl, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Miston’s Agoniftes, l. 129. 

2. A kind af clofe coat for men. 

f I ftrip my body of. my fhepherd’s frock. 

3. A kind of gown for children. 

FroG. x. f. [ Fnogza, Saxon. ] 

1. A fall animal with four feet, living both by land and water, 
and placed by naturalifts among mixed animals, as partaking 
of beaft and fifh, There is likewife a fmall green frog that 
perches on trees, faid to be venomous. 

Poor ‘fom, that eats the fwimming frog, the toad, the tod- 
pole. . Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Aufter is drawn with a pot or urn, pouring forth water, 
with which fhall defcend frogs. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. The hollow part of the horfc’s hoof, 

Fro’anirt, n. j. [frog and bit.) An herb. Ainfworth, 

Tro’crisu. n.f. [ frog and ffo.] a kind of fifth, Ainfworth, 

Fro’ccrass. n.f. (frog and grafs] A kind of herb. 

Fro’crerruce. x. j. [ frog and lettuce.) A plant. 

Froise. x. f. (from the French froifer, as the pancake is crifped 


Dryden. 
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or crimpled in frying.] A kind of food ntade by frying bacon 


inclofed in a pancake. 
FRO'LICK. adj. [vrolijct, Dutch.}] . Gay ; full of levity; full 
of pranks. 
We fairics, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the prefence of the fun; 
Following darknefs like a dream, 
Now are frolick. Shake/peare’s Midfuin: Night's Dream: 
Whether, as fome fages fing, 
The frolick wind that breathes the Springs 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a Maying 3 
Thcre on beds of violets blue, 
And frefh-blown rofes wath’d in dew, 
Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair, 


So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. Milton 
Who ripe, and fro/ick of his full-grown age; 

Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 

At laft betakes him to this ominous wood. Mitton: 


The gay, the frolck, and the loud. Wallere 


Fro'LicK. n. f. [from the adjective.] A wild prank; a flight 
of whim and levity. 


He would be at his frolick once again, ' 
And his pretenfions to divinity. Rofcommon. 
Alcibiades; having been formerly noted for the like froʻicks 


and excurfions, was immediately accufed of this. Swifts 
While rain depends, the penfive cat gives o’er 
Her frolicks, and purfues her tail no more. Swift, 


To FRo‘tick, v. n. [from the noun.] To play wild pranks ; 
to play tricks of levity and gaiety. 
Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array ; 
Be fineft at ev’ry fine fhow, 
And frolick it all the long day. 
Fro'Lick iy. adv. [from /rilict.] Gaily; wildly. 
Fro'LICKSOME. adj. [from frolick.] Full of wild gaiety: 
FR.‘LICKSOMENESS. 7; f. [from frolickfome | Wildnefs of 
gaiety ; pranks, 
FRO’LICKSOMELY. adv. 
gaiety. 
From. prep. [fnam, Saxon and Scottith:] 
1. Away; noting privation. 
Your flighting Zulema, this very hour 
Will take ten thoufand fubjećts from your power. Dryderts 
In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 
And took him trembling from his fov’rsign’s fides Drydens 
Clarifla drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edg’d weapon from the fhining cafe. 
2. Noting reception. 
What time would fpare from fteel receives its date. Pope. 
3s Noting proceffion, defcent, or birth. 
Thus the hard and ftubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore's Creation. 


Rowe? 


[ from froickfome. ] With wild 


Pope. 


The fong began from Jove. Dryden: 

Succeeding kings rife from the happy bed. {rengi 
4. Noting tranfmiffion. 

The meflengers from our fifter andthe king.  Shake/p. 


5. Noting abftraction ; vacation from. 
I fhall find time 
Frem this enormous ftate, and feek to give 
Lofles their remedies. Shakefpeare’s King Lears 
6. With to following; noting fucceffion. 

Thefe motions we muft examine from firft zo laft, to find 
out what was the form of the earth. Burn. Theo. of the Earth. 

He bid her from time to time be comforted. Addif: Specat. 

J. Out of; noting emiffion, 
When the moft high 
Eternal Father, from his fecret cloud 
Amidft, in thunder utter’d thus his voice. Milt: Par. Loft 
Then pierc’d with pain, fhe fhook her haughty head, 
Sigh’d from her inward foul, and thus fhe faid. Dryd. Æn. 
8. Noting progrefs from premifles to inferences. 

If an objection be not removed, the conclufion of expes 
rience from the time paĝ to the time prefent will not be found 
and perfect. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

This is evident from that high and refined morality, which 
fhined forth in fome of the ancient heathens. South's Sermons. 

g. Noting the place or perfon from whom a meflage is brought. 

The king is coming, and I muft fpeak with him from the 

bridge. How now, Fluellen, ¢am’it thou from the bridge? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 


10. Out of; noting extraction. 
From high Meonia’s rocky fhores I came, _ 
Of poor defcent; Acates is my name. Addif. Ovid. Met. 
11, Becaufe of. Noting the reafon or motive of an a& of 
effect, 
You are good, but from a nobler caufe; 
Fiom your own knowledge, not from nature’s laws. Dryden, 
David celebrates the glory of God from the confideration 
of the greatnefs of his works. Tillotfony Sermon 4: 
We ficken foon from her contagious care ; 
Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair, Prior. 
Relaxations 
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Relaxations from plenitude is cured by fpare diet, and from 
any caufe by that which is contrary to it. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
12. Out of. Noting the ground or caufe of any thing. 

They who believe that the praifes which arife from valour 
are fuperiour to thofe which proceed from any other virtues, 
have not confidered, Dryden's Virg. din. Dedication. 

What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a machine ? 
We fee the fuccels of the battle fromthe very beginning. Dryd. 

Tis true from force the ftrongeft titles fpring. Dryden. 
13. Not near to. Noting diftance. 
His regiment lics half a mile at leaft 
South from the mighty power of the king. Shak. Rich. III. 
14. Noting feparation or receffion. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jeft; 
From thee to die, were torture more than death. Sh. H. VI. 
By the facred radiance of the fun, 

The myfteries of Hecate, and the night; 

Ly all the operations of the orbs, 

From whom we do exift, and ceafe to be, 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care.  Shakc/p. King Lear. 

Haft thou beheld, when fi om the goal they itart, 

The youthful charioteers, with heaving heart, 

Rufh to the race, and, panting, fcarcely bear 

Th’ extremes of feverifh hope and chilling fear. Dryd. Virg. 

15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 
From jealoufy’s tormenting ftrife, 
For ever be thy bofom free. 
16. Atadiftance. Noting abfence. 
Our father he hath writ, fo hath our fifter, 
Of diff’rences, which I beft thought it fit 
To anfwer from our home. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
17. Noting derivation. 
I Jay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. 

18, Since. Noting diftance from the paft. 

The flood was not che caufe of mountains, but there were 
mountains from the creation. Raleigh s Hiffory of the World. 

I had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of my fingers. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N°. 997. 

The other had been trained up from his youth in the war 

of Flanders. Clarendon, b. viii. 
The milk of tygers was his infant food, 

Taught from his tender years the tafte of blood. Dryden. 

Were there, from all eternity, no memorable actions done 
till about that time? Tillitfon, Sermon x. 

19. Contrary to. 

Any thing fo overdone is from the purpofe of playing; 
whofe end, both at the firft and now, was and is to hold, as 
*twere, the mirrour up to nature. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Do not believe, 

That from the fenfe of all civility, 


Prior. 


Drydens En. 


I thus would play and trifle with your reverence.  Shake/p. 
Did you draw bonds to forfeit? Sign, to break? 

Or muft we read you quite from what we fpeak, 

And find the truth out the wrong way? Donne. 


20. Noting removal. 
Thrice from the ground fhe leap’d. Drydens Æn. b. ii. 
21. Frem is very frequently joined by an ellipfis with adverbs : 
as, from above, from the parts above; from below, frum the 
places below; of which fome are here exemplified. 
22. From above. 

He, which gave them from above fuch power, for miraculous 
confirmation of that which they taught, endued them alfo 
with wifdom from above, to teach that which they fo did con- 
firm. Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 
No fooner were his eyes in flumber bound, 

When, from above, a more than mortal found 
Invades his ears. Drydens Æn. b. viii. 
From afar. 


23. 
Light demilances from afar they throw. 


Drydens Æn. 


24. FROM beneath. 
With whirlwinds from beneath fhe tofs'd the fhip, 
And bareʻexpos’d the bofom of the deep, Dryden’s Virgil. 
An arm arifes of the Stygian flood, 
Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing found, 
Whirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. Dryden. 
25. From behind. 
See, to their bafe reftor’d, earth, feas, and air, 
And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks appear. Dry. 
26. From far. i 
‘The train, proceeding on their way, 
From far the town and lofty tow’rs furvey. Drydens Æn. 
27. From high, 
Then heav’n’s imperious queen fhot down from high. Dryd. 
28. From thence. Here frorn is fuperAuous. 


In the neceflary differences which arife from thence, they 
rather break into feveral divifions than join in any one publick 
intereft ; and from hence have always rifen the moft dangerous 
factions, which have ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon, 

29. From whence, From iy here fuperfluous. 


col 
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While future realms his wand’ring thoughts delight, 

His daily vilion, and his dream by night, 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 

From whence he {ces his ablent brother fly. Pepes Statius. 

30. From where. 
From where high Ithaca o’erlooks the fluods, 
Brown with o'er-arching fhades and pendent woods, 
Us to thefe fhores our filial duty draws. Poges Odyffey. 
31. From without. 

When the plantation grows to flrength, then it is time to 
plant it with women as well as with men, that it may {pread 
into generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon. 

If native power prevail not, {uall I doubt 
To feek for necdful fuccour from without, Dryden's Ain. 
32 From is fometimes followed by another prepofition, with its 
proper cafe, 
33. From amidf. 
Thou too fhalt fall by time or barb’rous foes, 

Whofe circling walls the fev’n fam’d hills enclofe ; 

And thou, whofe rival tow’rs invade the fkies, 

And, from amidft the waves, with equal glory rife. Addifen. 

34. FROM among. 
Here had rew begun 

My wand’ring, had not he, who was my guide 

Up hither, from among the trees appear’d, 

Prefence divine! Milton's Paradife Left, b. viit. 

35. From beneath. 
My worthy wife our arms miflaid, 
And from beneath my head my fword convey’d. Dryd. dn. 
36. From beyond. 
There followed him great multitudes of people from Gali- 
lee, and from beyond Jordan. Mat. iv. 25. 
37. FROM foth. , 
Young Aretus, from ferth his bridal bow’r, 
Prought the full laver o’er their hands to pour, t 
And canifters of confecrated flour. Popes Odyffey. 
38. FROM of. 
The fea being conftrained to withdraw from off certain 
tracts of lands, which lay ’till then at the bottom of it. Woodw. 
Knights, unhors’d, may rife from off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain. 
39. FROM out. 

The king with angry threatnings from out a window, where 
he was not afhamed the world {hould behold him a beholder, 
commanded his guard and the refi of his foldiers to haften 
their death. Sidney, b. iis 

And join thy voice unto the angel-quire, 

From out his fecret altar touch’d with hallow’d fire. Milton. 
Now fhake, from out thy fruitful breaft, the feeds 

Of envy, difcord, and of cruel deeds. Dryden’s Zin. b. vii. 
Strong god of arms, whofe iron {ceptre fways 

The freezing North and hyperborean feas, 

Terror is thine; and wild amazement, flung 

From out thy chariot, withers ev’n the ftrong, 

40. From out of. 

Whiatfoever fuch principle there is, it was at the firft found 
out by difcourfz, and drawn from cut of the very bowels of 
heaven and earth. Hozker, b. i. f. 8 

41. FROM under. 
He, though blind of fight, 

Defpis’d, and thought extinguifh’d quite, 

With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtu- rous’d 

From under afhes into fudden flame. 

42. From within. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Mistin's Agoniftes. 


From within 
The broken bowels, and the bloated fkin, 
A buzzing noife of bees his cars alarms. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 
Fro'MwARD. prep. [ ynam and peano, Saxon.] Away from; 
the contrary to the word twards. 
As chearfully going towards as Pyrocles went froward 
fromward his death. Sidney. 
The common horizontal needle is continually varying 
towards Faft and Weft; and fo the dipping or inclining needle 
is varying up and down, towards or fromwards the zenith, 
Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
Fronpr’FERous. adj. [ frondifer, Lat.] Bearing leaves. Dié?. 
FRONT. n. f. [ frons, Latin; front, French.] 
1, The face. 
His /r-nt yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
They ftand not front to front, but cach doth view 
The other’s tail, purfu'd as they purfue. Creech’s Manilius. 
‘The patriot virtues that diftend thy thought, 
Spread on thy front, and in thy bofom glow. Thom/fon: « 
2. The face. in a fenfe of cenfure or diflike: ss, a hardened 
front; a ficrce front, This is the ufual fenfe. 
3. lhe face as oppofed to an enemy. 
His forward hand. inur’d to wounds, makes wa 
Upon the fharpeft fronts of the moft fierce. Daniel’s C. If’. 
4. The part or place oppofed to the face. s 


The 
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Tire accefs of the town was only by a neck of land: our 
men had fhot that thundered upon them from the rampicr in 
front, and from the gallies that lay at fea in flank. 

5. The van of an army. 
"Twist hot and hoft but narrow fpace was left, 

A dveadtul interval! and fent to front 

Prefented, ftood in terrible array. Avilton's Paradife Lof. 

6, The torepart of any thing, as of a building. Á 

Both thefe fides are not only returns, but parts of the front ; 
and uniforin without, though feverally partitioned within, and 
are on both fides of a great and flately tower, in the inidft of 
the front. Bacon, Effiy 46. 

Palladius advifeth the front of his edifice fhould fo refpcect 
the South, that in its firit angle it receive the rifling rays of the 
Winter fun, and decline a little from the Winter fetting 
thereof. Brian's Vulgar Erroursy b. vi. 

The prince approach’d the door, 

Poffefs’d the porch, and on the front above 

He fix’d the fatal bough. Dryden's En, b, vi. 

One fecs the front of a palace covered with painted pillars of 
different orders. Addifou's Remarks on Italy. 

. The moft con‘picuous part or particular. 
To FRoxT. v.a. | from the noun J 
1. To oppofe dircétly, or face to fece; to encounter. 

You four fhall front them in the narrow lane; we will walk 
Jower: if they ‘{cape from your encounter, then they light on 
us. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Can you, when you have pufh’d out of your gates the very 
defender of them, think to front his revenges with ealy 

groans. Shake/peare’s Coricianus. 

Some are either to be won to the ftate in a faft and true 
manner, or fronted with fome other of the fame party that 

may oppofe them, and fo divide the reputation. Lacon s £ffays. 
I fhall front thee, like fome ftaring ghoft, 
With all my wrongs about me. Lryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
2. To ftand oppofed or overagainft any place or thing. 

The fquare will be onz of the moft beautiful in italy when 
this ftatue is ereéted, and atownhoufe built at one end to front 
the church that ftands at the other. Addifon on Ítaiy, 

To Front. v.n. To ftand foremoft. 
I front but in that file, 
Where others tell fteps with me. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Fro’xtat. n. f. [ frontale, Lat. frontal, Fr.] Any external form of 
medicine to be applied to the forehead, generaliy compofed 
amongft the ancients of coolers and hypnoticks. Quincy. 

We may apply intercipicnts upon the temples of maitick : 
frontales may alfo be applied. Wayeman’s Surgery. 

The torpedo, being alive, flupifes at a diftance ; but after 
death produceth no fuch effet; which had they retained, they 
might have fupplied opium, and ferved as fronzals in phrenfics. 

Brown’s Vulgar Lrrours, b. iii. 
FRO'NTATED. adj. [from frons, Latin.] In botany, the 
frentated leaf of a flower grows broader and broader, and 
at laft perhaps terminates in a right line: ufed in oppofition 
to cufpated, which is, when the leaves of a flower end in a 
point. Quincy. 
Fro’ntrox. n.f. [front and box.) The box in the playhoufe 
from which there is a direct view to the ftage. 
How vain are all thefe glories, all our pains, 

Unlefs good fenfe preferve what beauty gains ! 

That men may fay, when we the /rontivx grace, 

Behold the firft in virtue, as in face. Popes Ra of the Lock. 

FRO'NTED. adj. [from front.) Formed with a front. 

x Part fronted brigades form. Milton. 

FRO'NTIER. n.f. [ frontiere, French.]} The marches; the 
limit; the utmoft verge of any territory ; the border: proper- 
ly that which terminates not at the fea, but fronts another 
country. 

Draw all the inhabitants of thofe borders away, or plant 
garrifons upon all thofe frontiers about him. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

lupon my frontiers here 

Keep refidence, 

_ That little which is left fo to defend. Miiton’s Paradife Loft. 
Fro/nrier. adj. Bordering. 
A place there lies on Gallia’s utmoft bounds, 
_ Where rifing feas infult the frontier grounds. Addifon. 
ERO'NTISPILCE. x. f. [ fronti/picium, id quod in fronte confpi- 
citur ; frontifpice, French.) ‘That part of any building or 
other body that dircctly meets the eye. 
With fronti/picce of diamond and gold 

Embellifh’d, thick with fparkling orient gems 

The portal fhone. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iti. 

Who is it has informed us that a rational foul can inhabit 
no tenement, unlefs it has juft fuch a fort of frontif/pice ? Locke. 

The fronti/picce of the townhoufe has pillars of a beautiful 
black marble, ftreaked with white. Addijon on Italy, 

Fro'Ntirss, adj. [from front.] Without blufhes; without 
fhame ; without diffidence. 
Thee, fioutle/s man, we follow’d from afar, 
Thy inftruments of death and tools of war.  Dryd. Iliad. 
For vice, though froxt’e/s and of harden’d face, 
is daunted at the ight of awful grace. 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 
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Strike a blufh through frontie/s flattery, Pepe. 
FRO'NTLET. ». f. [from frons, Latin; fronteau, Frehch.} A 
bandage worn upon the forchead. 
How now, daughter, what makes that fi outlet on? You are 
too much of fate i’ th’ frown. Shakefpeare’s King Lear: 
They Mall be as frontlets between thine cyes. Denir, vi. 8. 
To the forehead frontlts were applied, to reftrain and inter- 
cept the influx. Wifeman’s Surgery 
FrRonTROO'M. we [ front and room.) An apartment in the 
forepart of the houfe. 
lt your fhop ftands in an eminent ftreet, the frontrooms are 
commonly more airy than the backrooms ; and it wilf be in- 
convenient to make the fr ovtrcom fhallow. Moxon's Mech. Ex. 
Frore. adj. [bevroren, Dutch, frozen.] Frozen. ‘I his word 
is not ufed fince the time of Milon. 
The parching air 
Burns frsre, and cold performs th’ effect of fire. Afilt. P.L. 
Frorne. adj. (bevroren, frozen, Dutch.) Frozen; congealed 
with cold. Qbfolete. 
O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorze I feel, 
And my galage grown fait to my heel. Spenjer’s Pa/fora’s. 
FROST. n. 4 [pnore, Saxen. ] 
1. The laft cffect of cold; tne power or act of congelation. 
This is the ftate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a ref, a killing fro/f, 
And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripeningy nips his root, 
And then he falls. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 
When the /ro/ feizes upon wine, only the more waterifh 
parts are congealed : there isa mighty fpirit which can retreat 
into itfelf, and within its own compafs lie fecure from the 
freezing impreffion. South's Sermons. 
2. The appearance of plants and trees fparkling with congela- 
tion of dew. 
Behold the groves that fhine with filver fro/?, 
Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loft. Pope's Winter. 
FRO'STBITTEN. adj. [frof and bitten.) Nipped or withered 
by the froft. 
The leaves, gathered fomewhat before they are too much 
frofttitten, make excellent matreffes. Mortimer. 
Fro’stEep. adj. [from froff.] Laid on in inequalities like thofe 
of the hoar froft upon plants. 
The rich brocaded filk unfold, 
Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with fro/fed gold. 
Fro’srity. adv. [from fro/y.] 
1. With froft; with exceffive cold. 
2. Without warmth of affection. 
Courtling, I rather thou fhould’ft utterly 
Difpraife my work, than praile it frofily. Ben, Fobnfon 
Fro’stiness. n.f. [from frfly |} Cold; freezing cold. 
Fro/stnain. n f. [frè and nail.) A nail with a prominent 
head driven into the horfe’s fhocs, that it may pierce the 
ice. 
The claws are ftrait only to take hold, for better progref- 
fion ; as a horfe that is fhod with frofinai's. | Grew's Cefmol. 
Fro'stwork. n.f. [fro and werk.] Work in which the 
fubftance is laid on with inequalities, like the dew congealed 
upon fhrubs. 
By nature fhap’d to various figures, thofe 
The fruitful rain, and thefe the hail compofe ; 
The fnowy fleece and curious fio/work thefe, 
Produce the dew, and thofe the gentle breeze. 
Fro’sty. adj. [from fro/f.] 
1. Having the power of congelation ; exceflive cold. 
For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrel fhed, 
For all the fro/fy nights that I have watch’d, 
Be pitiful to my condemned fons. Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the fame, and maketh it 
burn more fiercely ; as fire fcorcheth in fro/?y weather. Bacon. 
A gnat, half ftarved with cold and hunger, went out one 
frofly morning to a bee-hive. 1? Ejtrange. 
2. Chill in affection; without warmth of kindnefs or courage. 
What a fro/?y {pirited rogue is this!  Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
3- Hoary; gray-haired; ref{embling froft. 
Where is loyalty ? 
If it be banifh’d from the /ro/ty head, 
Where thall it find a harbour in the earth? 
FROTH. 2. f. [ froe, Danih and Scottith.] 
1. Spume ; foam; the bubbles caufed in liquors by agitation. 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth foamy fteed. Fairy Queen, b.i. cantair: 
When wind expireth from under the fea, as it caufeth fome 
refounding of the water, fo it caufeth fome light motions of 
bubbles, and white circles of froth. Bacon’s Nat. diflory. 
Surging waves againtt a folid rock, 
Though all to thivers dath’d, th’ affault renew ; 
Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Adilion’s Pa. Reg: 
The ufelefs froth fwims on the turface, but the pearl lies 
covered with a mafs of waters. Glanv, Scepf ¢ Q. 
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The featter’d ocean flies ; 
Black fands, difcolour’d froth, and mingled mud arife. Dry. 
They were the froth my raging folly mov’d 
When it boil’d up; I knew not then 1 lov’d, 
Yet then lov’d moft. Dryden's Aurergucbe. 
If now the colours of natural bodies are to be mingled, let 
water, a little thickened with foap, be agitated to raife a froth; 
and after that froth has ftood a little, there will appear, to one 
that fhall view it intently, various colours every where in the 
furfaces of the feveral bubbles ; but to one that fhall go fo far 
off that he cannot diftinguifh the colours from one anothcr, 
the whole froth will grow white, with a perfeét whitenefs. 
Newton's Opt. 
A painter, having finifhed the picture of a horfe, excepting 
the luofe froth about his mouth and his bridle; and after many 
unfuccefsful eflays, defpairing to do that to his fatisfaction, in 
a great rage threw a fpunge at it, all befmeared with the co- 
lours, which fortunately hitting upon the right place, by one 
bold ftroke of chance moft exactly fupplicd the want of fkill 
in the artift. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Any empty or fenfelefs fhow of wit or eloquence. 
3. Any thing not hard, folid, or fubftantial. 
Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being freth, 
Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. Tuf. Hush. 
To FRorn. v. n. [from the noun.] To foam; to throw out 
{pume ; to generate fpume. 
He frets within, froths treafon at his mouth, 
And churns it through his teeth. Dryden's Don Sela/tian. 
Fro’THILy. adv. [from frothy. ] 
1. With foam ; with fpume. 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 
Fro'rHy. adj. [from froth. ] 
1. Full of foam, froth, or fpume. 
The fap of trees is of differing natures; fome watery and 
clear, as vines, beeches, pears; fome thick, as apples; fome 


gummy, as cherries; and fome frothy, as elms. Bac: 
Behold a frethy fubftance rife; 
Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift. 


2. Soft; not folid; wafting. 

Their bodies are fo folid and hard as you necd not fear that 

bathing fhould make them /rethy. bacin’s Natural Liffory. 
3. Vain; empty ; trifling. 

What’s a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy vanity of dif- 
courfe that commonly attends theft pompous entertainments ? 
What is it but a mortification, to a man of fenfe and 
virtue ? L’Eftrange, Faile 185. 

Though the principles of religion were never fo clear and 
evident, yet they may be made ridiculous by vain and frothy 
men; as the graveft and wifeft perfon in the world may be 
abufed by being put in a fool's coat. Tillotjon, Sermon 1. 

FROUNCE. x. f A word uled by falconers for a diftcmper, 
in which white fpittle gathers about the hawk’s bill. 
Skinner and Ainfworth, 
ToFrounce. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To frizzle or curl the 
hair about the face. This word was at firft probably ufed in 
contempt. 
Some frounce their curled hair in courtly guife, 

Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 

Their gay attire. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 4. 

Some warlike fign muft be ufed; cither a flovenly bufkin, 
or an overftaring frounced head. Ajeham s Schoolmajter. 

Thus, night, oft fee me in thy pale career, 

*Till civil fuited morn appear ; 

Not trick’d and frounc’d as {he was wont, 

With the Attick boy to hunt. 

Fro'uzy. adj. [Acantword.] Dim; foctid; mufty. 
Petticoats in frivzy heaps. 
When firft Diana Icaves her bed, 
Vapours and fteams her looks difgrace ; 
A frouzy dirty-colour'd red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Swift. 
FRO'WARD. adj. | ynampeanb, Saxon.] Pecvih; ungo- 
vernable ; angry ; perverfe : the contrary to roward. 

The frowa:d pain of mine own heart made me fo delight 
to punifh him, whom I eftccmed the chiefeft let in the 
way Sidney. 


Milton. 
Swift. 


She's not froward, but modcft as the dove: 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shake/peare. 
Whiofe ways are crooked, and they froward in thcir paths. 

serea I ey 

Time moveth fo round, that a froward retention of cuftom 

is as turbulent a thing as innovation. Bacch, Effay 25. 

’Tis with froward men, and freward factions too, as ’tis 

with froward children; they'll be fooncr quicted by fear than 

by any fenfe of duty. L’Ejirange. 

They help or occafion flecp, as we find by the con:mon 
ufe and expericnce of rocking froward children in cradlcs. 

Temple. 

Fro'warnuy. adv. [from froward.] Peevithly; pervericly. 
I hid me and was wroth, and he went frewardly in the way 
of his heart, Tea. Coe 


FRU 
FRO'WARDNESS. s. f. [from frzward.] Peevifnnef; perverfe- 
nefs. 

How many frowardneffes of ours docs he fmother? how 
many indignities does he pafs by ? how many affronts does he 
put up at our hands? Sonth's Sermons. 

Well mutually forget 
The warmth of youth and frowurdnefs of age. Addif. Cato. 
Fro’wer. n. j. [l know not the etymology. } A cleaving 
tool. 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a fawpit, good huftandry hath. Tuf. Hush. 
To FROWN. v.a. (fregner, old French, to wrink!e. Skin- 
ner.) To exprefs difpleafure by contraéiing the face to 
wrinkles ; to look ftern. 
Say, that fhe frowns; Vl fay, fre looks as clear 
As morning rofcs newly wafh’d with dew. Shakeffeare. 
They chufe their magiftrate ; 

And fuch a one as he, who puts his thall, 

His popular fhall, againft a graver bench 

Than ever /rown'd. Shakefpeare’s Cort:lanus. 

How now, daughter, what makes that froutl:t on? You 
are too much of late i’ th’ frown. 

Thou wait a pretty fellow, when thou hadft no need to 
care for her frowning. Sakepeare’s King Lear. 


Heroes in animated marble frewz. 3 Pepe. 
The wood, 
Whofe fhady horrors on a rifing brow 
Wav’d high, and fr.wn’d upon the ftream below. Pope. 


Frown. n.f. [from the verb.] A wrinkled look; a look of 
difpleafure. 

Patiently endure that /rzwn of fortune, and by fome notable 
exploit win again her favour. — Axoiles’s Hiflery of the Turks. 

In his half-clos’d eyes 

Stern vengeance yet and hoftiie terror ftund ; 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
Fro’wninGLy. adv. [from frown]  Sternly ; with a look of 

difplcafure. 
What, look’d he frowningly ? 

— A counť’nance more in forrow than in anger. Shak. Ham. 
Fro’wy. adj. Mutty; mofly. ‘Vhis word is now not ufed; 

but inftead of it /rouzy. 
But if they with thy gotes fhould yede, 
They foon might be corrupted ; 
Or like not of the frowy fede, 

Or with the weeds be glutted, 
FRO'ZEN. part. paf]. of freeze. 

Againft whom was the fine frozen knight, frozen in defpair ; 
but his armour fo naturally reprefenting ice, ance all his furni- 
ture fo lively anfwering thereto, as yet cid I never fee any thing 
that pleafed me better. Sidney, b. ii. 

How dire a tempeft frem Mycenæ pour’d, 

Our plains, our temple, and our town devour’d: 

What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 

Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ; 

Ev’n fuch have heard, if any fuch there be, 

Whofe carth is bounded by the frozen fea. Drydens Zn. 

Fierce Boreas, with his offpring, iflues forth 
T’ invade the prozen waggon of the North. Dryd. Ovid. 
A cheerful blaze arofe, and by the fire 
They warm’d their frozen feet, and dry’d thcir wet attire. 
Drydens Flawer ard Leaf. 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Who this profcfs, 

Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. Pope. 
FRU'CTIFEROUS. adj. [ frséifer, Latin.} Bearing fruit. inf: 
ToFRU/CTIFY, v. a. [ fruétifer, French.] ‘1 0 make fruit- 

ful; to fertilife. 

The legal levies the fovereign raifes, are as vapours which 
the fun exhales, which fall down in fweet fhowers to frudiify 
the earth. fowel’s Vecai Foret. 

Where e’cr fhe looks, behold fome fudden birth 

Adorns the trees, and frué?ifes the carth. Granville. 
To Fru’ctiFy. v.n.. To bear fruit. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may fructify; maketh 
the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and courage; 
and ferveth as a moft approved remedy againů all doletul and 
heavy accidents which befall men in this prefent life. Hecker. 

Thus would there nothing fruciifo, either near or under 
them, the fun being horizontal to the poles Brows Vu. Err. 

Frucririca’rion. m, f. [from /rudify.| The act of caufing 
or of bearing fruit; fecundation ; fertility. 

That the fap doth powertully rife in the Spring, to put the 
plant in a capacity of ru: fica ion, he that hath beheld how 
many gallons of water may be drawn from a birch-tree, hath 
flender reafon to doubt. Browns Vulgar Erreurs, boii. 

Fru’cruous. ad’. [ fru€tuenx, Fr. trom fructify.) Fruitful; 
fertile; impregnating with fertility. 
Here to the fight 

Apples of price, and plenteous flicaves of corn 

Ott isterlac’d occur; and both imbibe 

Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil, 

So much does /rucixous moiiture o’erabound ! 


Spenfer’s Paftorals. 


Philips 
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FRUGAL, adj. [ frugalis, Latin; frugal, Fr.) Thrifty 3 fpar- 
ing; parfimonious; not prodigal; not profufe; not lavith. 
_ If through mifts he fhoots his fullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in loofe and ttraggling Streams, 
_ Sufpeét a drifling day. Lryden’s Virgil’s Geergicks. 
at adv. [trom frugal} Parlimonioufly ; fparingly ; 
thrittily. 
Mean time young Pafimond his marriage prefs‘d, 
And frugally refolv’d, the charge to thun, 
‘To join his brother’s bridal with his own. Dryden. 
FruGa‘Liry. n.f. [ frugalit, French; frugalitas, Latin.] 
Thrift; parfimony ; good hufbandry. 
As tor the general fort of men, frugality may be the caufe 
of drinking water ; for that is no {mall faving, to pay nothing 


for one’s drink Bacon. 
fregality and bounty too, 
Phofe diff ring virtues, meetin you. Waller. 


In this frugality of your praifes, fome things I cannot 
omit. Dryden's Fubles, Dedication. 
: The boundaries of virtues are indivifible lines: it is impof- 
fibic to march up clofe to the frontiers of frugality, without 
x entering the territories of parmony. Arbuthnot's Jobn Buil. 
; FRU SIFEROUS. adi. [ frugifer, Latin.] Bearing fruit. 4irf. 
© FRUI nf [freas Latin; frwrth, Welth; fruit, French. ] 
`a, ihe product of a tree or plant in which the feeds are coh- 
taincd 
The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettie, 
And wholfome berries thrive and ripen beft, 
Neighbourd by fruit of bafer quality.  Shakefp. Henry V. 
_ 2. That part of a plant which is taken for food. 
3 By taling of that fruit forbid, 
| Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 
See how the rifing fruits the gardens crown, 
Impibe the tun, and make his light their own. 
3. Production. 


} 
The fruit of the fpirit is in all goodnefs and righteoufnefs, 
and truth. gw’. 9. 


Blackmore. 


4. The offspring of the womb; the young of any animal. 
Can’ft thou their reck’nings keep? the time compute, 
When their fwol’n bellies {hall enlarge their fruit. 

5. Advantage gaincd by any enterprife or conduct. 
What is become of all the king of Sweden’s victories? 
Where are the fruits of them at this day? Or of what benefit 
will they be to pofterity ? Swift. 
Another fruit, from confidering things in themfelves, 
will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in that me- 
thod which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the thing, 
Locke. 


Sandys. 


and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggefts to him. 
6. The effect or confequence of any action. 
She blufhed when fhe confidered the effect of granting; fhe 
was pale, when fhe remembered the fruits of denying. S.dnes. 
They fhall eat of the fruit of their own way. Prov.i 31. 
If .I live in the flefh, this is the fruit of my iabour Phritpi. 
Fruirace. n./. [ fruitage, French. ] Fruit collectively ; 
various fruits. 
In heav’n the trees 
Of life ambrofial fruitage bear, and vines 
Yicld nectar. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.v. 
Greedily they pluck’d < 
The fruitage, fair to fight, lixe that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flan’d. Milton. 
What is more ordinary with them than the taking in fow- 
ers and fruitage for the garnifhing of their work ? More. 
FRUITBEARER. 7. f. [ fruit and dearcr.}] That which pro- 
duces fruit. 
Trees, efpecially frausthearers, arc often infected with the 
mealles. ALrtimer’s Husbandry. 
FRUITEEARING. adj. [fruit and bear.) Having the quality 
of producing fruit. 7 l 
By this way graft trees of different kinds one on another, 
as fruithearing trees on thofe that bear not. Wort. Husbandry. 
Frourerer. n. f. [ fruitier, French.] One who trades in 
fruit. 
I did fight with one Sampfon Stockfith, a fruiterer, behind 
Gray’s-inn. Shate/peare’s Henry Vie pea. 
Walnuts the frwzt’rer’s hand in Autumn {tain ; 
Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. 
Fruirery. 7. f. [ fruiteric, French. ] 
i. Fruit collectively taken. 
Oft, motwithftanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on the fmall frutery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blait 
Difaftrous flies. 
4. A fruit loft ; a repofitory for fruit. 
Frv%itrus.. adj. [fruit and full. } 
I. Fertile; abundantly productive; liberal of product, 
If the continued cruel, he could no more {uftain his life 
than the carth remain f uitful in the fun’s continual ab- 
fence. Sidney, b. ii. 
2. Actually bearing fruit. 
Adonis’ gardens, 
That one day bloom’d; and fruitful were the next. Shakefp. 


Gay. 


Phillips. 
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3. Prolifick ; childbearing; not barren. ; 
Hear, nature, hear; dear goddefs, hear a father ! 

Sufpend thy purpofe, if thou did’ft intend 

‘Yo make this creature fruitful: 2 

Into her womb convey fterility. Shatefpeare’s King Lear. 
- I have copied nature, making the youths amorous and the 
damfels fruitful. Gay's Preface to the What a’ye Call it. 

4. Plentcous; abounding in any thing. 
While you, my lord, the rural fhades admire, 

And from Britannia’s publick pofts retire, 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 

FRU‘STFULLY. adv. [from fruitfu’. | 
1. In fuch a manner as to be pcolifick. 
How facred feeds of fea, and air, and carth, 

And purer fire through univerfal night, 

And empty fpace, did fruitfully unite. 

2. Plenteoufly; abundantly. 

You have many opportunities to cut him off : 

want not, time and place will be fruitfully oftered. 
FRU ITFULNESS, n. f. [from fruitful. } 
1. Fertility ; fecundity; plentiful production. — 

Neither can we afcribe the fame fruitfulne/s to any part of 
the earth, nor the fame virtue to any plant thereon growing, 
that they had before the food. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

2. The quality of being prolifick. 
The goddefs, prefent at the match fhe made, 

So blefs'd the bed, fuch fruitfulne/s convey’d, 

That ere ten moons had fharpen’d either horn, 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. Ovid. 

3. Exuberant abundance. f 

The remedy of fruitfulnefs is eafy, but no labour will help 
the contrary: I will like and praife fome things in a young 
writer, which yet, if he continues in, I cannot but juftly hate 
him for. Ben. Fobnfon’s Difcovertes. 

FRUITGRO'VES. n.f. [fruit and groves.) Shades, or clofe 
plantations of fruit trees. 
The faithful flave, 
Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 
To tend the fruitgréves ? Pope's Odyffey, b. iv. 
FRUITION. n. f. [ fruor, Latin.] Enjoyment; pofleffion 5 
pleafure given by polfeffion or ufe. 

Man doth not feem to reft fatisfied either with fruition 
of that wherewith his life is preferved, or with performance 
ot fuch aétions as advance him moft defervedly in eftima- 
tion. Hooker, 6.1. 

Į am driv’n, by breath of her renown, 

Either to feek fhipwreck, or arrive 

Where I may have fruition of her love. Shakefp. Henry V1. 
God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Ev’n a!l they wifh ; and yet their narrow hearts 

Cannot fo great a fluency receive, 

But their fruit:on to a ftranger leave. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 

AMi&tion generally difables a man from purfuing thofe vices 
in which the guilt of men confifts: if the affliction be on his 
body, his appetites are weakened, and capacity of fruition 
deftroyed. Rogers's Sermons; 

Wit once, like beauty, without art or drefs, 

Naked and unadorn’d, could find fuccefs ; 

"Vill by fruition, novelty deftroy’d, 

The nymph mutt find new charms to be enjoy’d. Granv. 

Fru‘itive. adj. [from the noun.] Enjoying; pofleffing ; 
having the power of enjoyment. 

To whet our longings for fruitive or experimental know- 
ledge, it is referved among the prerogatives of being in heaven 
to know how happy we fhail be, when there. Boyle. 

FruItvess. adj. [from fruit.} 
1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firft forty years, could 
not make our kind of wheat bear feed; but it grew up as 
high as the trees, and was fruitle/s. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

2. Vain; produétive of no advantage; idle; unprofitable. 
O! let me not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whofe joys fo fruitle/s are ; 
But let me here for ay in peace remain, 
Or ftraightway on that laft long voyage fare. Fairy Queen. 
Serpent! we might have fpar’d our coming hither 3 
Fruitle/s to me, though fruit be here t’ excefs. Milt. PALI 
3. Without offspring. 
Upon my head they plac’d a fruitle/s crown, 
And put a barren fcepter in my gripe; 
No fon of mine fucceedin#. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Fruircessyy. adv. [from jruitle s.] Vainly; idly; unpro- 
fitably. 

After this fruit curiofity /ruitle/ly enquireth, and confidence 

blindly determineth. Brewn’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii: 
Walking they talk’d, and fruitlefly divin’d 
What friend the prieftels by thofe words defign’d, Dryden. 
Fruit-1imes n. fe [fruit and time.) The Autumn; the time 
for gathering fruit. 
Fru'iti ree n f [fruit and tree] A tree of that kind 
whole principal value arifes from the fruit produced by it. 
Lady, 
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Rofcommon. 
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Lady, by yonder bleffed moon I vow, 

That tips with filver all thefe fruittree tops.  Shake/peare. 

They took ftrong cities, pollciled houles full of all goods, 
wells digged, vineyards and oliveyards, and fruittrees in abun- 
dance. Neh. ix. 25. 

All with a border of rich fruittrees crown’d, 
Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound. Waller. 
FRUMENTA’CIOUS. ad. [from frumentum, Latin.) Made of 
grain. Dict. 
FRUME'NTY. n. f. [ frumentum, corn, Latin.] Food made of 
wheat boiled in milk. 
TofRump. v.a. To mock; to browbeat. Skinner. Ainfw. 
ToFrusu. v.a. [froifer, French.) “Yo break, bruife, or 
cruih. Hanner. 
I like thy armour well ; 
TIl fre it, and unlock the rivets all, 
But 1'll be matter of it. — Shake:peare’s Troilus and Croffida. 
Frusn. n f. [from the verb.] A fort of tender horn that 
grows in the middle of the fole, and at fome diftance from 
the toe: it divides into two branches, running towards the 
heel, in the form of a fork. Farricr’s Did. 
FavustTRa’Neous. adj. [ fruffra, Latin.] Vain; ufelefs; un- 
profitable ; without advantage. 

Their attempts being fo fru/iraneous, and the demonftra- 
tions to the contrary fo per(picuous, it is a marvel that any 
man, virtuoufly and pioufly difpofed, fhould be fo partially 
and zealoufly affutted in a caufe that has neither truth nor any 
honeft ufefulnefs in it. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

He timely withdraws his fru/franeous bafed kindnefles, and 
fees the folly of endeavouring to ftroke a tyger into a lamb, 
or to court an Ethiopian out of his colour. South's Sermons. 

To FRUSTRATE. v.a. [ fruflror, Latin; frujtrer, Fr.) 
1. To defeat; to difappoint; to balk. 

It is an axiom of nature, that natural defire cannot utterly 

be frufirate. Hooker, b. i. 
I furvive, 

To mock the expedélations of the world ; 

To frujirate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opinion, which hath writ me down 

After my feeming. Shate/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Stern look’d the fiend, as fru/frate of his will; 

Not half fuffic’d, and grcedy yet to kill. 

Not more almighty to refift our might, 
Than wife to fru/frate all our plots and wiles. Milt. P. Lof. 
2. [omake null; to nullify. 

The act of parliament which gave all his lands to the queen, 

did cut off and fru/trate all fuch conveyances, Spenfer. 
Now thou haft aveng’d 

Supplanted Adam; and by vanquilning 

‘Temptation, haft regain’d loft paradife, 

And friftrat:d the conqueft fraudulent. Miltons Par. Reg. 

The peculiar ftrength of the motive may of itfelf perhaps 
contribute to fru/frate the efficacy of it, rendering it liable to 
be fufpected by him to whom it is addrefled. Atterbury’s Serm. 

FRU'STRATE. participial adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Vain; ineffeQtual ; ufelefs; unprofitable. 
He is drown'd 

Whom thus we ftray to find, and the fea mocks 

Our fru/irate fearch on land. Shakef/peare’s Tempeh, 

The ruler of the province of Judea being by Julian 
bufed in the re-edifying of this temple, flaming balls 
of fire iffuing near the foundation, and oft confuming the 
workmen, made the enterprife fruffrate. Raleigh's Hi/tory. 

All at once employ their thronging darts ; 
But out of order thrown, in air they join, 
And multitude makes fru/frate the defign. 
2. Null; void. 

Few things are fo reftrained to any one end or purpofe, that, 
the fame being extinct, they fhould forthwith utterly become 
frustrate. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

FRUSTRATION. n. f. [frufiratio, Latin, from frufirate.] Dif- 
appointment ; defeat. 

[n ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power countermands their decpeft projects, fplits their coun- 
fels; and fmites thcir. moft refined policies with frufiration and 
a curfe. South's Sermons. 

Fru'srragtive. adi. [from fruffra‘e.]  Feallacious ; difap- 
pointing. Ainfworth. 

Fru’srrarory. adj. [from frufrate] That which makes 
any procedure void; that which vacates any former procefs. 

Bartolus reltiains this to a frufratory appeal. Ayliffe's Par. 

FRU'STUM. n. jJ. [Latin] A picce cut off from a regular 
figure, A term of {cience, 
Fry. af: [from ioe, foam, Danih. Stinner.] 
1. The fwarm of little fifhes juft produced from the fpawn. 
‘They come to us, but us love draws; 

He fwallows us, and never chaws : 

By him, as by chain’d thot, whole ranks do dic; 

Hce is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donre, 

J"orthwith the founds and feas, cach creck and bay, 

With fy innumcrable fwarm, and fhoals 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Ovid. 


FUSE 
Of fifh, that with their fins and fhining f{czles 
Glide under the green wave in fculls, that oft 
Bank the mid-fea. Miltons Paradife Loft, ò. vii. 
The angler had the hap to draw up a very little fifh from 
among the fry. LEftrange. 
50 clofe behind fome promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t’ attend their prey ; 
And give no chace, but fwallow in the fry, 
Which through their gaping jaws miftuke the way. Drya. 
2. Any fwarm of animals; or young people in contempt. 
Out of the fry of thefe rakchell horfeboys, growing up in 
knavery and villany, are their kern continually fupplied and 
maintained. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Them before the fry of children young, 
Their wanton (ports and childifh mirth did play, 


And to the maidens founding timbrels fung. Fairy Queen. 
Draw me no conftellations there, 

Nor dog, nor goat, nor bull, nor bear ; 

Nor any of that monftrous fry 

Of animals that ftock the fky, Oldban. 


‘The young /ry muft be held at a diftance, and kept under 
the difcipline of contempt. Collier on Pride. 
Fry. n.f. A kind of fieve. 
He drefleth the duft from malt, by running it through a 
fan or fry. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To FRY. v. a. [ frigo, Lat. ffrio, Welth; frijck, Erle.] “Lo 
drefs food by roatting it in a pan on the fire. 
To Fry. v.n. 
1. To be roafted in a pan on the fire. 
2. To fuffer the ation of fire. 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryd. Zn, 
3- To melt with heat. 

Spices and gums about them melting fy, 

And, phenix like, in that rich neft they die. 
4. To be agitated like liquor in the pan on the fire. 

Oil of fweet almonds, newly drawn with fugar, and a little 

fpice, fpread upon bread toafted, is an excellent nourifher 5 

but then, to keep the oil from frying in the ftomach, drink 

mild beer after it. Bacon’s Natural Hificry. 
Where no ford he finds, no water fries, 

Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 

But {moothly flide along, and {well the fhoar, 

That courfe he fteer’d. Drydens Æn. 
Fry. n. f. [from the verb.] A difh of things fried. 
FRY'INGPAN. n.f. [fryand pan.) The veffel in which meat 

is roafted on the fire. 

If I pafs by fea, I may chance to fall from the fryingpan 

into the fire. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 

We underftand by out of the fryingpan into the fire, that 

things go from bad to worfe. L’ Eftrange. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of difturbing a 

whole ftreet, for an hour together, with the twanking of a 
brafs kettle or a fryingpan. Addifon’s Spectator. 

To Fus. v.a. ‘Yo put off; to delay by falfe pretences; to 
cheat. It is generally written fob. See Fos. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a poor lone woman to 

bear; and I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been 
fubl'd off and fubb’d off from this day to that day, that it is a 
fhame to be thought on. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Fug. n.f. A plump chubby boy. Ainfworth. 
Fu'c ATED. adj. f fucatus, Latin.} 
t. Painted; difguifed with paint. 
2. Difguifed by falfe how. 
FU'CUS. n.f. [ Latin. ] Paint for the face. 
Women chat 
Of fucus this, and fucus that. Pen. Fobnfon. 
Thofe who paint for debauchery fhould have the fucus 
pulled off, and the coarfenefs underneath difcovered. Collier. 
To Fu’ppre, v.a. [Of unknown etymology. ] To make 
drunk. 


Waller. 


Earneft brimming bowls 
Leave every foul the table floating round, 
And pavement faithlefs to the fuadled feet. 
ToFu'ppLe. v.n. To drink to excels. 
Men, we fee, will be whoring and fuddling on ftill. TEJ 
FUEL. n. / [from feu, fire, French] The matter or aliment 
of fire. 
This fhall be with burning and fuel of fire. 
This {park will prove a raging fire, 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with. Shak. H. VI. 
Mov’d by my charms, with them your love may ceafe; 
And as the fuel finks, the flame decreafe. Douss 
To FuʻEL. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To feed fire with combuftible matter. 
And yet fhe cannot wafte by this, 
Nor long endure this torturing wrong, 
For more corruption needful is, 


To fuel fuch a fever long. 


Thom. Autumn 


Tf. ix. §. 


Donte, 
Never, 


_FUG 


Never, alas! the dreadful name 

That fvels the infernal flame 

‘Uhe fuel’d chimney blazes wide. 
9. To ftore with firing. 
_ Some are plainly oeconomical, as that the feat be well 
watered, and well fuel ed. Wotton’s Architetture. 
Fur'irvemonte. [French] Corruptly pronounced and writ- 
ten philomot. 

Fuctliemorte colour fignifies the colour of withered leaves 

"in Autumn. Locke. 

Fuca‘ciousxess. ».f. [ fugex, Latin} Volatility; the qua- 
lity of flying away. 

Fuca’city 2./. [ fugax, Latin.) 

y. Volatili:y ; quality of fying away. 

Spirits and falts, which, by their fugacity, colour, finell, 
tafte, and divers experiments that I purpofely made to exa- 
minc them, were like the falt and fpirit of urine and foot. Boyle. 

2. Uncertainty ; inftability. 3 
Fucu. interj. [ perhaps from Qev.] An exprefion of abhor- 


Cowley. 
Thomfon's Autumn. 


k’ rence. 


A very filthy fellow: how odioufly he fmells of his country 
garlick! fugt, how he ftinks of Spain! DPryd. Don Setajiian. 
FU'GITIVE. aaj. { fugitif, French; fugitivus, Latin.) 
1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 
Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive idea, ftill in 


a boundlefs progreffion, that can {top no where. Locke. 
Happinefs, objeét of that waking dre-m, 
Which we call life, miftaking: fugitive theme 
Of my purfuing verfe, ideal fhade, 
Notional good, by fancy only made. Pricr. 


2. Unfteady; unftable; not durable. 

3- Volatile; apt to fly away. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of many of 
the more fturdy vegetables, fall off for want of the fupply from 
beneath: thofe only which are more tenacious, making a fhift 
to fulfift without fuch recruit. Woodward's Nat. tlijicry. 

4. Flying; running from danger. 

Whilft yet with Parthian blood thy fword is warm, 

The fugitive Parthians follow. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The Trojan chief 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. 

5. Flying from duty ; falling off. 

Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herfelf, while her parents are 
in tears ? Clariffa. 

6. Wandering; runnagate ; vagabond. 

It was the moft malicious furmife that had ever been 
brewed, howfoever countenanced by a libellous pamphlet of a 
fugitive phyfician. Witton. 

Fu’citive. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 

1. One who runs from his ftation or duty. 

Unmarried men are beft friends, beft mafters, beft fervants, 
but not always beft fubjects; for they are light to run away, 
and almoft all fugitives are of that condition. Bacon, Effay 8. 

Back to thy punifhment, 

Falfe fugitive/ and to thy {peed add wings, 

Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue l 4 

Thy ling’ring. Milton's Paradife Left, b. ii. 

We underftand by fome fugitives that he hath commanded 
The generals to return with victory, or expect 
A fhameful death. Denham’s Sophy. 

2. One who takes Shelter under another power from punifh- 
ment. 

There are alfo in this realm of England too many, which, 
being men of good inheritance, are fled beyond the feas, where 
they live under princes which are her majefty’s protefled ene- 

mies; and converfe and are confederates with other traytors 

and fugitives, which are there abiding. Sperfer on Ireiavd. 

Your royal highnefs is too great and too juft a monarch 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebellious fugi- 
tives. Dryden. 

Fu'Giviveness n.f. [from fugitive ] 

I. Volatility ; fugacity. 

That divers falts, emerging upon the analyfis of many con- 
cretes, are very volatile, is plain from the fugitiven fs of falt 
and of hartfhorn afcending in diftillation. Boyle. 

2. Inftability; uncertainty. 

FUGUE. n.f. (French, from fuga, Latin.] In mufick, fome 

point confifting of four, five, fix, or any other number of 

notes begun by fome one fingle part, and then feconded by a 

C third, fourth, fifth and fixth part, if the compofition coniifts 

of fo many; repeating the fame, or fuch like notes, fo that 

the feveral parts follow, or come in one after another in the 
fame ntanner, the leading parts ftill Aying before thofe that 
follow. Harris. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with the figures 
in rhetcrick of repetition and-traduétion Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
s The fkilful organift plies his grave and fancied defcant in 

lofty fugues; or through the whole fymphony artful and unima- 
| Binable touches adorn and grace the well-ftudied chords of 

_ fome choice compoler. Milton on Education. 

‘i . His volant touch 

Inftin& through all proportions, low and high, 


Maton. 
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Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milt. P. L. 
Long has a race of heroes fili'd the itage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage ; 

In fongs and airs exprefs thcir martial fire, 

Combat in trills, and in a fue expire. Zaddifon, 
Fu’tciment. x ( fulcimen, julcimentumn, Latin. ] That on 

which a body rcfts, whieh acts or is acted upon at cach end, as 
a balance or a lever. 

The power that equiponderates with any weight, muft 
have the fame proportion unto it as there is betwixt their 
feveral diflances from the center or fule:ment. Wilkins. 

To Furri't. v. a. [fus and fil | 
1. To fill till there is no room for more. 
ufed. 
Six gates i’ th’ city, with mafly ftaples, 

And correfvonfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sparre up the fons of Troy. Shak. Troil. and Creffida, Prol, 
2. To anfwer any prophecy or promife by performance. 

They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
which arë read every fabbath-day, they have /aifilled them in 
condemning him. Ads xiii. 27. 

The fury bath’d them in each other’s blood ; 

Then, having fix’d che ight, exulting flies, 

And bears fui,.dl'd her promife to the fkies. 
3- To anfwer any purpofe or defign. 

Here nature feems fulfill’d in all her ends. Milt. P. Lif. 
4. To anfwer any defire by compliance or gratification. 
If on my wounded breaft thou crop'ft a tear, 

Think for whofe fake my breaft that wound did bear; 

And faithfully my laft defires fulfil 

As - perform my cruel father’s will. 
5. To anfwer any law by obedience. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the 
Julpiling of the law. Ro, xiii. 10. 

This T my glory account, 

My exaltation, and my whole dclight, 

That thou in me well- aleas’d declar’tt thy will 

Fufi I'd, which to fuléd as ail my blits. Miltons Par. Loft. 
FuLrra‘uGut. adj. [ fuil and fraught., Fully ftored. 

Thy tall hath left a kind of vlot 

To mark the fulfraught man, the beft endu’d, 

With fome fuipicion. Shakefpeare’s Flenry V: 
Fu’icency. n. f. { fulgens, Latin.] Splendour; glitter. Did. 
Fu'LGENT. adj. | fulgens, Latin.] Shining; dazziing; ex- 

quifitely bright. 
As from a cloud, his f.dgent head, 

And fhape ftar-bright, appear’d. Miiton's Paradife Lof. 

The illumination 1s not fo bright and fuigent a3 to obfcure 
or extinguifh all perceptibility of reafon. Mores Divine Dual. 

FU’LGID. adj. | fulzidus, Latin.] Shining; glittering ; daz- 
zling 

Furcrpity. n.f. [from fulgid.] Splendour; dazzling glit- 
ter. Dit. 

Fu'tcour. n. f. [ fulgo, Latin } 

1. Splendour; dazzling brightnets like that of lightning. 

Clow-worins alive projeét a luftre in the dark; which 
fulgor, notwithitanding, ceafeth after death. Brown. 

When I fet my eyes on this fide of things, thcre fhines trom 
them fuch en intellectual felgour, that methinks the very glory 


This fenfe is now not 


Dryden's En. 


Dryden's Ovid. 


of the Deity becomes viable through them. More. 
Furcura'tion. n fs .[ fulguratiy, Latin. ] The act of 
lightening. 
Fu'LHam. n.f. A cant word for falfe dice. Hanmer. 


Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fulhams hold, 
And high and low beguile the rich and pour.  Shake/peare. 
fateh was: adj, [ fuligineux-fe, Fr. fuiiginufus, Lat.] Sooty ; 
fmoky. 
The leaf of burrage hath an excellent fpirit to reprefs the 
fuliginous vapours of dufky melancholy, and fo cure madnefs, 
Bacon's Natural / iftory. 
Whereas hiftory fhould be the torch of truth, he makes her 
in divers places a fudiginous link of lies. Howel. 
Fv'LiMaRT. n.f. [This word, of which Skinner obferves that 
he found it only in this paflage, feems to mean the fame with 
float.) A kind of ftinking ferret. 
The fichat, the fuiiniart, and the ferret, live upon the face, 
and within the bowels of the earth. Waltons Angler. 
FULL. adj. [ pulle, Saxon; vol, Dutch.] 
1. Replete; without vacuity; without any fpace void. 
Better is an handful with quietnefs than both the hands full 
with travel and vexation of {pirit. Eccl. iv. 6, 
2. Aboundinz in any quality good or bad. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but fui/ of waretulnets. 
You fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty and ful of view. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Followers, who make themfelves 2s trumpets of the com- 
mendation of thofe they follow, are full of inconvenience; 
for they taint bufinefs through want ot fecrefy, and they cx- 
port honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 


Bacon, E fay 49. 


I turn’d 


Sidney, 


In that fweet feafon, as in bed I Jay, 
9 Y 
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Tcurn’d my weary fide, but ftill in vain, 

‘Though fall of youthful health and void of pain. Dryden. 

He is full of wants which he cannot fupply, and compafled 
about with infirmities which he cannot remove. Tillot/. Serm. 

From yon bright heaven our author fetch’d his fire, 

And paints the paffions that your eyes infpire ; 

Full of that flame, his tender fcenes he warms, 

And trames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. Granv. 

3. Stored with any thing ; well fupplied with any thing. 
Full of days was he; 
Two ages paft, he liv’d the third to fee. 
4. Plump; faginated ; fat. 

A gentleman of a full body having broken his fkin by a 

fall, the wound inflamed. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
5. Saturated; fated. 

Tam full of the burnt offerings of rams, Ifa. i. rt. 

The alteration of fcenes feeds and rclieves the eye, before 
it be fu'l of the fame objeét. Bacon. 

6. Crouded in the imagination or memory. 
Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths on de- 
cayed and weak conftitutions. Locke. 
7. That which fills cr makes full; large; great in effect. 
Water digefteth a full meal fooner than any other liquor. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
8. Complete; fuch as that nothing further is defired or wanted. 
That day had feen the full accomplifhment 

Of all his travels. Daniel's Civil War. 

Being tried at that time only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promife, and ftill gave evidence of his fidelity 
as faft as occafions were offered. Hammond’s Piat. Catechifm. 

The refurrection of Jefus from the dead hath given the 
world full affurance of another life. Lillotfon, Sermon 5. 

g. Complete without abatement ; at the utmoft degree. 

At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. Gene/fis. 

After hard riding plunge the horfes into water, and allow 
them to drink as they pleafe; but gallop them full fpeed, to 
warm the water in their bellies. * Swifts Direé?. to the Groom. 

10. Containing the whole matter ; expreffing much. 

Where my expreffions are not fo full as his, either our Jan- 
guage or my art were defective; but where mine are fuller 
than his, they are but the impreffions which the often reading 
of him hath left upon my thoughts. Denham. 

Should a man go about with never fo fet ftudy to defcribe 
fuch a natural form of the year before the deluge as that which 
is at prefent cftablifhed, he could fcarcely do it in fo few 
words, fo fit and proper, fo full and exprefs. Woodward, 

11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice iflue fiom fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veflel makes the greateft 
found. Shakefprare’s Henry V. 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make all noifes 
in the fame more full and refounding. Bacons Nat. Hifiory. 

Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full rcfounding line. 
12. Mature; perfect. 

In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, flaves reigned over fa- 
milies of free men; and much like were the cafe, if you fup- 
pofe a nation, where the cuftom were that after fu// age the 
fons fhould expulfe their fathers and mothers out of their pof- 
feffions. Bacon’s Holy War. 

13. [Applied-to the moon.] Complete in its orb. 

‘Towards the fu’! moon, as he was coming home one morn- 

ing, he felt his legs faulter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
14. Noting the conclufion of any matter, or a full ftop. 

Therewith he ended, making a fx’! point of a hearty 

figh. Sidney. 
15. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

Till about the end of the third century, J do not remem- 
ber to have feen the head of a Roman emperor drawn with a 
full face: they always appear in profile. 4ddifon on Medals. 

FuLL. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Complete meature; freedom from deficiency. 
When we return, 

We'll fee thofe things effected to the full. Shak. Henry VI. 

He liked the pomp and abfolute authority of a general well, 
and preferved the dignity of it to the full. Clarendon, b. viii. 

‘The picture of Ptolemy Philopater is given by the foremen- 
tioned authors to the full. Dryden's Preface to Cle:menes. 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 
Are emblems, rather than exprefs the full 
Of what he fecls. Dryden's Perf. Sat, iii. 
If where the rules not far enough extend, 
Some lucky licence anfwer to the full 
Th’ intent propos’d, that licence is a rule, Pope's Criticifin. 
2. The higheft itate or degree. 
‘The fwan’s down feather, 
That ftands upon the {well at full of tide, 
Neither way inclines. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
3. The whole; the total. 
The king hath won, and hath fent out 
A {peedy pow’r to encounter you, my lord : 
This is the news at full. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 


Tickell, 


Pope. 
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But what at full I know, thou know’ft no part; 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shalefpeare. 
4. The ftate of being full. 
When I had fed them to the full. Ter. N 
5. [Applicd to the moon.] ‘he time in which the moon makes 
a perfect orb. 
Lrains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are fulleft in the 
full of the moon. Bacon's Natural Hijtery. 
FuLL. adv. 
1. Without abatement. J 
In the unity of place they are full as ferupulous ; for many 
of their criticks limit to that very {pot of ground where the 
play is fuppofed to begin. Dr dens Dramatick Poefys 
A modeft blufh he wears, not form’d by art; 
Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart. Dryden. 
The moft judicious writer is fometimes miftaken after all 
his care ; but the hatty critick, who judges on a view, is full 
as liable to be deceived. Dryden's Avrengz. Preface. 
Since you may 
Sufpect my courage, if I fhould not lay, 
The pawn I proffer fhall be full as good. Dryd. Firg. Pah. 
2. With the whole effect. j 
’Tis the pencil, thrown luckily fu’! upon tke horfe’s mouth 
to exprefs the foam, which the painter, with al] his fkill, could 
not perform without it. Dryden's Dufrefiiy. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerfal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 
The diapafon clofing full in man. 
3. Exaétly. 
Full in the centre of the facred wood, 
An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. 
Full nineteen failors did the fhip convey, 
A thole of nineteen dolphins round her play. Addif. Ovid. 
4. Direétly. 
He met her fu//, but full of warefulnefs. Sidney. 
He then confronts the bull, 2 
And on his ample forehead aiming fu’/, : 
The deadly ftroke defcending pierc’d the fkull. Dryden. } 
At length refolv’d, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior hoarfe. Dryden's Aine 
5. It is placed before adverbs and adje@tives, to intend or 
ftrengthen their fignification. 
Why on your fhield, fo goodly fcor’d, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady’s head ? 
Full lively is the femblant, though the fubftance dead. F.9, 
I was fet at work 
Among my maids; full little, God knows, lookin 
Either for fuch men or fuch bufinefs.  Shakef. Henry VIH. 
Full well ye reject the commandment. Mar. vi:. 9. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn’d full fad. Milton's Paradife Lo?, b. xi. 
You full little think that you muft be the beginner of the 
difcourfe yourfelf. Mores Divine Dialogues. 


Dryden: 


Addifon on Italy. 


Full little thought of him the gentle knight. Dryden. 
Full well the god his fifter’s envy knew, 
And what her aims and what her arts purfue. Dryden. 


There is a perquifite full as honeft, by which you have the 
beft part of a bottle of wine for yourfelf. Swift. 
FuLL is much ufed in compofition to intimate any thing ar- 
rived at its higheft ftate, or utmoft degree, 
FULL-BLOWN. adj. [ full and blown.] 
I. Spread to the utmoft extent, as a perfect bloflom. 
My glories are paft danger ; they’re full-blown : 
Things, that are blafted, are but in the bud. Denb. Sothy. 
My full-blown youth already fades apace ; 
Of our fhort being ’tis the fhorteft fpace! Dryden’s Juven. 
2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoft extent. 
He who with bold Cratinus is infpir’d, 

With zeal and equal indignation fir’d ; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale, 

And fteers azainft it with a full-blown fail. Drvd. Perf. Sat. 

Fuit-ro’rtomep. adj. [ full and bottom] Having a large 
bottom. 

I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, having 
pawned a new fuit of cloaths and a full-betroned wig for a fam 
of money. Guardian, N°. 166. 

FuLL-EA'RED. [ full and car.) Having the heads full of grain. 
As flames roll'd by the winds confpiring force, 
O'er full-ear'd corn, or torrents raging courfe. 
FuLL-EY'ED. [ full and eye. } 
eyes. 
FuLL-FF'D. [ fuliand fed] Sated; fat; faginated, 
All asa partridge plump, full-fed and fair, 
She form’d this image of well-bodied air. Popes Dunciad. 
Furi-na’pen. [ full and ladin] Laden ’till there can be no 
more. 

It were unfit that fo excellent a reward as the Gofpel pro- 
mifes fhould ftoop down, like fruit upon a full-laden bough, 
to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand, Tilot/on's Serm. 


Derham. 
Having large prominent 


FuLL-sPRE’ ADs. 
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PULL-SPAE'AD, [full and fpread.) Spread to the utmoft ex- 
tent 
How eafy ’tis, when dettiny proves kind, 

With fu‘l-/pread fails to run betore the wind ; 

But thofe that 'gainft tif pales lavecring go, 

Muft be at once refolv'd and fkilful toc. Dryden. 

FULL-SU'MNED. [ full and fummed.} Complete in all its parts. 

‘The time was that the cedar ftretched forth his imperial 
branches as far as the mountains of the moon, and that the 
king of birds nefted within his leaves, thick feathered, and 
with fuli-Jummed wings tafteninz his talons Eaft and Weft; 
but now the cayle is become half naked. Howel’s Voc. Fore/t. 

To FULL. v.a. [ fullo, Latin.) “Yo cleanfe cloath from its 
oil or greafe. 
Fu’tiace. n. f. [from full.) The money paid for fulling or 
cleanfing cloath. 
Fuurer. 7. f. { fuilc, Latin.} One whofe trade is to cleanfe 
cloath. 
The clothiers have put off 

The fpinfters, carders, fu lers, weavers. Shakef. H. VIII. 

His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as fnow; fo 
as no fuler on earth can whiten them. Mar. ix. 3. 

Fu'LLERs Earth. n. f: 

Fullers earth is a marl of a clofe texture, extremely foft and 
unctusus to the touch: when dry it is of a greyith brown 
colour, in al! degrees, from very pale to almoft black, and 
generally has fomething of a gyéenifh caft in it. The fineft 
fullers earth is dug in our own ifland. Aiil?’s Mat. Medica. 

The fullers earth of England is very various, and it very 
much exceeds any yet difcovered abroad in goodnefs; which 
is one great reafon why the Englifh furpafs all other nations 
in the woollen manufa¢ture. !Voodward on Foffils. 

Furrer y. n. f: [from fuler.) The place where the trade of 
a fuller is exercifed. 

FU'LLINGMILL., 2. f. [ full and mill.] A mill where the water 
railes hammers which beat the cloath ’till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thofe ufed for paper and fulling- 
mills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer. 

Fu'tzy. adv. {from full.] 
1. Without vacuity. 
2. Completely; without lack ; without more to be defired. 

There are many graces for which we may not ceafe 
hourly to fue, graces which are in beftowing always, but ne- 
ver come to be fully had in this prefent life; and therefore, 
when all things here have an end, endlefs thanks mutt have 
their beginning in a ftate which bringeth the full and final fa- 
tisfaction of all fuch perpetual defires. Hooker, b. v. f. 43. 

He fully poffeffed the entire revelation he had received from 
God, and had thoroughly digefted it. Locke. 

The goddefs cry’d 
It is enough, I’m fly fatisty’d. — Addifon’s Ovia’s Metam. 
FU'LMINANT. adj. [ fulminant, Fr. fulminans, Latin.) Thun- 
dering; making a noife like thunder. 
ToFULMINATE. v. n. [ fulmino, Lat. fulniner, French. } 
1. To thunder. 
2. To make a loud noile or crack. 

Whilft it was in fufion we vaft into it alive coal, which 
prefently kindled it, and made it boil and flafh for a pretty 
while: after which we caft in another glowing coal, which 
made it fudmirate afreth. Boyle. 

In damps one is called the fuftocating, and the other the ful- 
minating damp. IVoodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

3. ‘Vo iflue out ecclefiaftical cenfures. 
‘Vo FU'LMINATE. v.a.. To throw out as an object of ter- 
rour. 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here in Eng- 
Jand, as now fuiminated; fo this conftitution is out of ufe 
among us in a great meafure. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Furmtixa’rion. 2. f. [ fulminatio, Latin ; fulmination, French, 
from fuminate. } 

1. The act of thundering. 

2. Denunciations of cenfure. = 

The /u'minations from the vatican were turned into ridi~ 
cule Ayliffe's Parergon. 

FULMINATORY. adj. [ filmineus, Latin; from fulminate.] 
‘Thundering; ftriking horror. 

Fu'LnNess. n.f. [from full] 

1. The ftate of being filled fo as to have no part vacant. 

Your heave-oftcring Mall be reckoned the fulne/s of the 
winc-prefs. Numb, xviii. 27. 

To the houfes I wifhed nothing more than fafety, fulne/s, 
and freedom. King Charles. 

2. The ftate of abounding in any quality good or bad. 
3. Completenefs; fuch as leaves nothing to be defired. 

Your enjoyments are fo complete, I turn wifhes into gra- 
tulations, and congratulating their fulne/s only with their con- 
tinuance South. 

4. Completenefs from the coalition of many parts. 

The king fet forwards to London, receiving the acclama- 
tions and applaufes of the people as he went; which indeed 
Were truc and unfeigncd, as might well appear in the ver 
demonftrations and fulne/s of the cry. Bacon's Elenry VI. 
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5. Completenefs; freedom from deficiency. 
He is the half part of a blefled man, 

Left to be finifhed by fuch as fhe ; 

And fhe a fair divided excellence, 

Whofe fulne/s of perfcétion lies in him. 

6. Repletion; faticty. 

I need not inftance in the habitual intemperance of rich 
tables, nor the evil accidents and eflects of fulne/s, pride and 
luft, wantonnefs and foftnefs. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

7. Plenty; wealth. 


Shakef K. Jobn. 


To lapfe in fulnefs 
Is forer than to lie for need ; and falfhood 3 
Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
8. Struggling perturbation ; {welling in the mind. 

A principal fruit of friendfhip is the eafe and difcharge of 
the fulne/s of the heart, which paffions of all kinds do caufe 
and induce. Bacon, Efjay 28. 

g. Largenefs ; extent. 

There wanted the fulne/s of a plot, and variety of charac- 
ters to form it as itought; and perhaps fomething might have 
been added to the beauty of the ftyle. Dryden. 

10. Force of found, fuch as fills the ear; vigour. 

This fort of paftoral derives almoft its whole beauty from a 
natural eafe of thought and fmoothnefs of verfe ; whereas that 
of moft other kinds confifts in the ftrength and fulne/s of 
both. Pope. 

FU’LSOME. adj. [from pulle, Saxon, foul. ] 
1. Naufcous; offenfive. 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands; 

And in the doing of the deed of kind, 

He ftuck them up before the fud/ome ewes. 

He that brings fulfome objects to my view, 

With naufeous images my fancy fills, 

And all goes down like oxymel of fguills. 

Now half the youth of Europe are in arms, 

How fulfome mutt it be to {tay behind, 

And die of rank difeafes here at home ? 

2. Of a rank odious {mell. 

White fatyrion is of a dainty fmell, and bean-flowers : 
again, if the plant puts forth white flowers only, and thofe 
not thin or dry, they are commonly of rank and fulfome fmell. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 507. 


Shakefpeare. 
Rofcommon. 


Otway’s Orphan. 


3. Tending to obfcenity. 
A certain epigram, which is afcribed to the emperor, is more 
Julfome than any paflage I have met with in our poet. Dryden. 
Fu’tsome ty, adv. [from fulfome.] Naufeoufly ; rankly ; ob- 
fcenely. 
Fu’tsomeness. n. f. [from fulfome.] 
1. Naufeoufnefs. 
2. Rank fmell. 
3. Obfcenity. 
No decency is confidered, no fulfomene/s is omitted, no venom 
is wanting, as far as dulnefs can fupply it. Dryden. 
FuMapo. n. f. [ fumus, Latin.] A {moked fith. 

Fifh that ferve for the hotter countries, they ufed at firft to 
fume, by hanging them up on long fticks one by one, drying 
them with the fmoke of a foft and continual fire, from which 
they purchafed the name of fumadoes. Carew. 

Fu/mace. n. f. [from fumus, Latin.] Hearthmoney. Dig. 
Fu/ma ory. n.f. ( fumaria, Lat. fumeterre, Fr. | See FUMI TORY. 

It hath divided leaves refembling thofe of the umbelliferous 
plants: the flowers, which are collected into a fpike, are of 
an anomalous figure, fomewhat refembling a papilionaceous 
flower, confifting of two petals or leaves, open like two lips, 
the upper lip ending in a fpur: the footftalk is joined to the 
middle part of the flower: the fruit is cither of a long or a 
round figure, which is like a pod. Miller. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fwmatory, 

Doth root upon. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
To FUMBLE. v.n. [ fommelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To attempt any thing aukwardly or ungainly. 

Our mechanick theifts will have their atoms never once to 
have fumbled in thefe their motions, nor to have produced any 
inept fyftem. Cudworti). 

2. To puzzle; to ftrain in perplexity, 

Am not l a friend to help you out? You would have been 

fumbling half an hour for this excufe. Dryden’s Spani/h Fryar. 
3. To play childifhly, 
I faw him fumble with the fheets, and play with flowers, 
and {mile upon his finger’s end. Shake/peare’s Henry V, 
To Fu’mere. v.a. To manage aukwardly. 
As many farewels as be ftars in heav’n, 
With diftin& breath and confign’d kifles to them, 
He fumtles up all in one Joofe adieu. Shakeff care, 
His greafy bald-pate choir 

Came fumbling o'er the beads, in fuch an agony, 

They told ’em falle for fear. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
FU'MBLER. 7. f [from fumble.] One who aéts aukwardly. 
F'umĪmeLINGLY. adv. {from fumble.} ln an aukward manner. 
Fume. n. f. [ fwnee, French; fumus, Latin.] 

1, Smoke. 
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Thus fighting fires a while themfelves confuine ; 
But f{treight, like Turks, forc’d on to win or die, 
‘They firft lay tender bridges of their fume, 


And o'er the breach in unétuous vapours fly. Pryden. 
2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 
Love is a fmoke rais’d with the jume of fizhs ; 
Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes Shake/psare. 


It were gout to try the taking of fumes by pipes, as they do 
in tobacco, of other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon. 
In Winter, when the heat without is lefs, it becomes fo far 
condenfed as to be vifible, Aowing out of the mouth in form 
of a fume, or crafler vapour; and may, by proper vefiels, fet 
in a ftrong freezing mixture, be collected in a confidcrable 
quantity. Woodward’s Natural Hiflory. 
. Exhalation from the ftomach. 
The fumes of drink difcompofe and ftupify the brains of a 
man overcharged with it. South’ s Sermens. 
Plung’d in floth we lie, and fnore fupine, 
As fill’d with fumes of undigefted wine. Dryden’s Perf. Sat, 
«  Pow’r, like new wine, does your weak brain furprize, 
And its mad fumes in hot difcourfes rife; 
But time thefe yielding vapours wiil remove : 
Mean while 1’ll tafte the fober joys of love. Dryden’s Suren. 
4. Rage; heat of mind; faffion. 

The fume; of his paffion do really intoxicate and confound 

his judging and difcerning faculty. South, 
5. Any thing unfudftantial. 
W hen Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 

Will I with wine and waflel fo convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fue. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. 

Plato’s great year would have fome effect, not in renewing 
the ftate of like individuals ; for that is the fuse of thofe, that 
conceive the celeftial bodies have more accurate influences 
upon thefe things below, than indeed they have, but in grofs. 

Bacon, Effay 59. 

To lay afide all that may feem to have a fhew of fumes and 
fancies, and to fpeak folids, a war with Spain is a mighty 
work. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

To Fume. v. n. [ fumer, French; fumo, Latin.] 
J. To fmoxe. 


wee 


Their pray’rs pafs’d 
Dimenfionlefs through heav’nly doors; then clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fuma, 
By their great interceflor; came in fight 
Before the Father’s throne. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
From thence the fuming trail began to fpread, 


And lambent glories danc’d about her head.  Dryd. Æn. 
Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 
Some, as fhe fipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d. Pope. 


2. To vapour; to yield exhalations. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feafts, 
Keep his brain fuming. Shake/peare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Silenus lay, 
Whofe conftant cups lay fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein. 
3. To pafs away in vapours. 
: i i j We have 
No anger in our eyes, no ftorm, no lightning: 
Our hate is fpent and fum’d away in vapour, 
Before our hands begat work. Ben. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 
Their parts are kept from fuming away by their fixity, and 
alfo by the vaft weight and denfity of the atmofpheres incum- 
bent upon them, Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
The firit freh dawn then wak'd the gladden’d race 
Of uncorrupted man, nor blufh'd to fee 
© The fluggard fleep beneath its facred beam ; 
For their light Numbers gentle fumd away. Tiom/on's Spring. 
4. To be ina rage. 
When he knew his rival free’d and gone, 
He fwells with wrath ; he makes outrageous moan: 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he ftamps the ground, 
The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 
To FuME. v.a. 
1. To fmoke; to dry in the fmoke. 
Thofe that ferve for hot countries they ufed at firft to fume, 
by hanging them upon long fticks one by one, and drying 


Rofeommon, 


them with the fmoke of a foft fire. Cae 
2. To perfume with odours in the fire. 
She fum'd the temples with an od’rous flame, 
And oft before the facred altars came, J 
To pray for him who was an empty name. Dryden. 


The suming of the holes with brimftone, garlick, or other 
unfavory things, will drive moles out of the ground, Mortim. 
3. lo difperfe in vapours. i 
The heat will fame away molt of the fcent. MM rtimer. 
FU UE'TTE, nf. [French.} A word introduced by couks, 
and the pupiis of cooks, for the ftink of meat. 
A haunch of ven’fon made her {weat, 
Unlefs it had the right fumette. 
FU’MID. adj. [ fumidus, Latin.) Smoky; vaporous. 


a 
Swift. 
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A crafs and fumid exhalation is caufed from the combat of 
the fulphur and iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of agua-: 


ortis. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b ii. c. 5. 
Fum’piry. 2. f. [from fumid.]  Smokinefs; :endency to 
fmoke. DEB 


To FU/MIGATE. v.n. [from fumus, Latin; fumizer, Fr.] 
1. To fmoke; to perfume by fmoke or vapour. 
Would’ft thou preferve thy famifh’d family, 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 

And break the waxen walls to fave the ftate. Diyden’s Virg. 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. i 
Fu'mication, m.f. [ fumigatio, Latin; fumigaticn, French; 

from fumigate } 
1. Scents raifed by fire. 
Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. /r/uthnot. 
My fumigation is to Venus, juft 

The fouls of rofes, and red coral’s duft : 

And, laft, to make my /umigaticn good, 

*Tis mixt with fparrows brains and pigeons blocd. Dryden. 
2. The application of medicines to the body in fumes. 
Fu/MiNGLY. adv. ['rom fume.) Angrily; ina rage. 

That which we move for our better learning and intruction 
fake, turneth unto anger and choler in them: they grow alto- 
gether out of quictnefs with it; they anfwer /xming’y, that 
they are afhamcd to defile their pens with making anfwer to 
fuch idle queftions. Hooker, b.v. f. 22. 

Fu/mMiTER. n.f. ‘See Fumarory. 
Why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea; finging aloud, 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. Shake/peare. 
Fu’mous. Dad). [ fumeux-fe, French; ‘from fume.] Producing 
Fu’my. $ fumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir’d to reft, 

And puff ’d the fumy god from out his breaft : 

Ev’n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play ; 

More lucky had it lafted ’till the day. Dryden's Zin. 
Fun. n.f. [ Alow cant word ] Sport; high merriment; fro- 

lickfome delight. 
Don’t mind me, though, for all my fun and jokes, 

You bards may find us bloods good-natur’d folks. Moore. 
Fu/ncTion. n.f. [ funfio, Latin.] 

1. Difcharge; performance. 

There is hardly a greater difference between two things 
than there is between a reprefenting commoner in the func- 
tion of his publick calling, and the fame perfon in common 
life. Swift. 

2. Employment; office. 

The miniftry is not now bound to any one tribe: now 
none is fecluded from that func?ion of any degree, ftate, or 
calling. Whitgifte. 

You have paid the heav’ns your funé7ion, and the prifoncr 
the very debt of your calling.  Shake/. Meajure for Adeajure. 

Nor was it any policy of ftate, or obftinacy of will, or 
partiality of affection either to the men or their funéticn, 
which fixed me. King Charies. 

This double funcion of the goddefs gives a confiderable 
light and beauty to the oce which Horace has addreffcd to 
her. Addijon’s Remaris on Italy, 

Let not thefe indignities difcourage us from aflerting the 
juft privileges and pre-eminence of our holy /uéion and cha- 
racter. Aiterbury's Sermins. 

3. Single act of any office. 

Without diflerence thofe funélions cannot, in orderly fort, 
be executed. Hooker. 

They have feveral offices and prayers againft fire, tem- 
pefts, and efpecially for the dead, in which functions they ufe 
facerdotal garments. Stillingfleet s Def. of Dife. on Rom. láo. 

4. Trade; occupztion. 

Follow your funéiion ; go, and batten on cold bits. Siake/p. 
5. Office of any particular part of the body. 

The bodics of men, and other animals, are excellently well 
fitted for life and motion; and the feveral parts of them well 
adapted to their particular functions. Eentley’s Sermons. 

6. Power ; faculty. 
Tcars in his eyes, diftraction in his afpect, 
A broken voice, and his whole funtion fuiting x 
With forms to his conceit. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Nature feems 
Tn all her funclions weary of herfelf : 
My race of glory run, and race of fhame; 


And I fhall fhortly be wita them that reit. Milton. 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its Jun-ticns {pread, 

Imagination p'ics her dang’rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. Pope. 


Though every human conititution is morbid, yet are their 

difeafes coniiftent with the common functions of life. Arbuthn. 
Funp. n.f. [ fond, French; funda, a bag, Latin.) 
1, Stock; capitai; that by which any expence is fupported. 

He touches the paffions more delicately than Ovid, and per- 
forms all this out of his own fund, without diving into the 
arts and fciences for a fupply. Dryden. 

Part 
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Part muft be left, a fund when foes invade, 

And part employ’d to roll the watry tide. Dryden. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe who truft 
entirely to the ftock or fund of their own realon, advanced 
indeed, but not overlaid by commerce with books. Swift. 

2. Stock or bank of moncy. 

As my eftate has been hitherto cither toft upon feas, or 
fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed in fubftantial acres. Add. 

FUNDAMENT. x. f. [ fundamentum, Latin.) The back part 
of the body. 

FUNDAMENTAL. adj. [ fundamentalis, Lat. from fundament.] 
Serving for the foundation; that upon which the reft is built ; 
effential ; important; not mercly accidental. 

Until this can be agrecd upon, one main and fundamental 
caufe of the moft grievous war is not like to be taken from 
the earth. Raleigh s Effays. 

You that will be lefs fearful than difcreet, 

That love the fundamental part of ftate, 

More than you doubt the charge of ’t. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Others, when they were brought to allow the throne vacant, 
thought the fucceffion fhould go to the next heir, according to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if the laft king were 
actually dead. Swifts Examiner. 

Gain fome general and fundamental truths, both in philo= 


fophy, in religion, and in human life. Watts. 
Such we find they are, as can centroul 
The fervile actions of our wav’ring foul, 
Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will ; 
Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. Prior. 


Yet fome there were among the founder few, 

Of thofe who lefs prefum’d, and better knew, 

Who durft affert the jufter ancient caufe, 

And here reftor’d wit’s fundamental laws. Pope on Criticifm. 
FUNDAME’sSTAL. n.f. Leading propofition; important and 

effential part which is the groundwork of the reft. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift damnably, in refpe& of 
thofe fuperftru€tures and confequences that arife from them. 

South's Sermons. 

It is a very juft reproach, that there fhould be fo much vio- 
lence and hatred in religious matters among men, who agree in 
all fundamentals, and only differ in fome ceremonies, or mere 
fpeculative points. Swift. 

FUNDAMENTALLY. adv. [from fundamental.]  Effentially ; 
originally. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intellect, fo perfpec- 
tively in the fancy ; fo that virtue is the force of reafon, in 
the conduct of our actions and pafhons to a good end. Grew. 

Religion is not only ufeful to civil fociety, but fundamen- 
tally neceffary to its very birth and conftitution. Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of a 
people, the legiflators endeavour to depofite in fuch hands as 
would preferve the people. Swift on the Diff: in Ath. and Rome. 

FUNERAL. n.f. [_funus, Latin; funerailles, French.) 
1. The folemnization of a burial; the payment of the laft 
honours to the dead; obfequies. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reit, 
Come I to fpeak in Czefar’s funeral. Shak. Julius Cafar. 
All things that we ordained feftival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral. Shakefpeare. 

He that had caft out many unburied, had none to mourn for 
him, nor any folemn funerals, nor fepulchre with his 
fathers. 2 Mac. v. 1o. 

No widow at his funeral fhall weep. Sandys. 
2. The pomp or proceffion with which the dead are carriea. 
The long fun’rals blacken all the way. Pope. 

You are fometimes defirous to fee a funeral pafs by in the 
ftreet. Swift's Directions to the Chambermaid. 

3. Burial; interment. 
May he find his funeral 

P th’ fands, when he before his day fhall fall. Denham, 
Ufed at the ceremony of interrring the 
dead. 

Our inftruments to melancholy bells, 
Our wedding chear to a fad funeral feaft. Shak. R. and Ful. 
Let fuch honours 
And funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues 
Are due, be firft perform’d. Denham’s Sophy. 
Thy hand o’er towns the fun’ral torch difplays, 
And forms a thoufand ills ten thoufand ways. Dryden. 
Fune’reat. adj. [ funerea, Latin.] Suiting a funeral; dark; 
difmal. 
But if his foul hath wing’d the deftin’d flight, 

Inhabitant of deep difaftrous night, 

Homeward with pious fpeed repafs the main, 

To the pale thade funereal rites ordain. Pope’s Ody/fey, b.i. 
Funco'siry. n. f. [from fungus.] Unfolid excrefcence. Dié. 
Fu’ncous. adj. [from fungus.] Excrefcent; fpongy ; want- 

ing firmnefs. ‘ 

It is often employed to keep down the fungous lips that 
{pread upon the bone; but it is much more painful than the 
efcharotick medicines. Sharp’s Surgery. 
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FUNGUS. n. f. [Latin.] Stri@ly a mufiroom : a word ufèd të 
exprefs fuch excrefeences of fch as grow out upon the lips 
of wounds, or any other excrelcence trom trees or plants not 
naturally belonging to them; as the agarick from the larch- 
trec, and auricule Juda from elder. Quincy: 

‘The furgeon ought to vary the dict as the fibres lengthen 
too much, are too fluid, and produce Jungufes, or as they 
harden and produce callofities. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

FU'NICLE, n.f. (funiculus, Latin.] A fmall cord; a fmall 
ligature ; a fibre, 

Funi’cunar, adj. [ funiculaire, Fr. from funicle.] Confifting 
of a fmall cord or fibre. 

Funk. n fe A ftink. A low word. 

Fu'nNEL. n.f. [ infundibulum, Latin; whence fundible, fundle, 
funnel.} 

1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe defcending from it, 
through which liquors are poured into veflcls with narrow 
mouths; a tundifh. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it; but with a funnel, and by degrees, you fhall fill many 
of them. ben. Fobnfon’s Difcoveries. 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend, 

Through which ingefted meats with eafe defcend. Blacks. 

The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, and con= 
tracted by degrees, to draw the found inward, to take in as 
much as may be of it, as we ufe a funnel to pour liquor into 
any veflel. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A pipe or paffage of communication. 

Towards the middle are two large funnels, bored through 
the roof of the grotto, to let in light or frefh air.  ddifont. 

FUR. n.f. [ fourrure, French. ] 

1. Skin with foft hair with which garments are lined for warmth; 
or covered for ornament. 

December muft be expreffed with a horrid and fearful coun- 
tenance; as alfo at his back a bundle of holly, holding in fur 
mittens the fign of Capricorn. Peacham on Drawing. 

*Tis but dreffing up a bird of prey in his cap and furs to 
make a judge of him. L’Efiranges 

And lordly gout wrapt up in fur, 

And wheezing afthma, loth to ftir. Swift. 

2. Soft hair of beafts found in cold countries, where nature pro+ 
vides coats fuitable to the weather ; hair in general. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch, ~ 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. Shake/peare’s King Lear: 

Such animals as feed upon flefh qualify it, the one by fwal- 
lowing the hair or fur of the beafts they prey upon, the other 
by devouring fome part of the feathers of the birds they gorge 
themfelves with. Ray cn the Creation. 

3. Any moifture exhaled to fuch a degree as that the remainder 
{ticks on the part. 

Methinks I am not right in ev’ry patt; 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart : 

My pulfe unequal, and my breath is ftrong ; 

Befides a filthy fr upon my tongue. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 3: 

To Fur. v.a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To line or cover with fkins that have foft hair: 

How mad a fight it was to fee Dametas, like rich tiffue 

furred with lamb{kins? Sidney, b. il. 
Through tatter’d cloaths {mall vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shake/p. King Lear. 
You are for dreams and flumbers, brother prieft ; 

You fur your gloves with reafons. Shake/: Troil. and Creff 

2. Tocover with foft matter. 

To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it under the bot- 
tom of a latten bafon ; and, as it groweth to be furred and 
black within, ftrike it with a feather into fome thell. Peacham, 

The fifters, mourning for their brother’s lofs, 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furr’d with mofs, Dryden 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 


Their dry farr’d tongues. Phillips: 
A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls 

On all fides furr’d with mouldy damps, and hung 

With clots of ropy gore. Addifon. 


Fur. adv. [It is now commonly written far.] Ata diftance, 
The white lovely dove 
Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnefs prove; 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidnej: 
FUR-WROUGHT. adj. [ fur and wrought.) Made of fur. 
Silent along the mazy margin ftray, 
And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. Gay’s Paf. 
Fura’cious. adj. [ furax, Latin.] Thievifh; inclined to 
fteal. Dia. 
Fura'ciTY. n.f. [from furax, Latin.] Difpofition to theft 3 
thievifhnefs. 
Fu'RBELOW. a. f. [ fur and below.}] Fur fewed on the lower 
part of the garment; an ornament of drefs. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow, Pope. 


9 Z Te 


FUR 
‘To Fu’rpetow. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To adorn with orna? 
mental appendages of drefs. 
When arguments too fiercely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air ; 
To break their points, you turn their fotce, 
And furbelow the plain difcourfe. Prior. 
She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot; cvery 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in curl. 
Addifon's. Spectator, N°. 129. 
To Fu'RBISH. wa. [ fourbir, French.] To burnifh; to 
polifh; to rub to brightnefs. 
It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 
And furbifh new the name of John o’ Gaunt. Shak. R.II. 
Furbifh the pears, and put on the brigandines. er. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbi/h up and reprint his old errours, hold 
that the fufferings of the damned are not to be, ina ftrict 
fenfe, eternal; but that, after a certain period of time, there 
fhall be a general gaol-delivery of the fouls in prifon, and that 
not for a farther execution, but a final releafe. Souih’s Serm. 
As after Numa’s peaceful reign, 
The martial Ancus did the fceptre wield ; 
Furbifi’d the rufty fword again, 
Refum’d the long-forgotten fhield, 


And led the Latins to the dufty field. Dryden. 
Inferior minifters, for Mars repair 

His broken axle-tree, and blunted war ; 

And fend him forth again, with furbi/h’d arms. Dryden. 


FU'RBISHER. n.f. [ fourbiffeur, French, from furlifo.] One 
who polifhes any thing. 
Furca’rion. n.f. [ furca, Latin.) Forkinefs; the ftate of 
fhooting two ways like the blades of a fork. 
When they grow old they grow lefs branched, and firft do 
lofe their brow-antlers, or loweft furcations next the head. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. Q. 
FU’RFUR, n. J. [Latin] Hufk or chaff, fcurff or dandriff, 
that grows upon the fkin, with fome likenefs to bran. Quincy. 
bray SAS REVS: adj. [ furfuraceus, Latin.] Hufky; branny ; 
caly. 
FU’RIOUS. adj. [ furieux, French; furiofus, Latin. ] 
1. Mad; phrenetick. 
No man did ever think the hurtful actions of furzous men 
and innocents to be punilhable. Hooker, b.i. f. 9. 
2. Raging; violent; tranfported by pafhion beyond reafon. 
Whe can be wife, amaz’d, temp’rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. Shake/p. Mach 
To be furious, 
Ts to be frighted out of fear; and, n that mood, 
The dove will peck the eftridge. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat, 
Fu’riouszy., adv. [from furious.) Madly; violently ; vehe- 
mently. 
Which when his brother faw, fraught with great grief 
And wrath, he to him leapt furtoufly. Fairy Queen, b.ii. 
They obferve countenance to attend the practice ; and this 
carries them on furtoufly to that which of themfelves they are 
inclined. South’s Sermons. 
She heard not half, fo furtou/ly the flies; 
Fear gave her wings. 
Fu’rrousness. n.f. (from furious, ] 
tranfport of paffion. 
To FuRL. v.a. į frefler, French.] To draw up; to con- 
tra. 
When fortune fends a ftormy wind, 
Then fhew a brave and prefent mind 5 
And when with too indulgent gales 
She fwells too much, then fur! thy fails. Creech. 
Fu'rRLoNG. n.f. [panlang, Saxon.] A meafure of length; the 
eighth part of a mile. 
If a man ftand in the middle of a field and fpeak aloud, he 
fhall be heard a furlong in round, and that in articulate founds. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 289. 
Ccming within a few furlongs of the temple, they paffed 
through a very thick grove. Addifon’s Freeho'der. 
Fu'RLOUGH. n.f. [ verlof, Dutch.] A temporary difmiffion 
from military fervice; a licence given toa foldier to be abfent. 
Brutus and Cato might difcharge their fouls, 
And give them fur/o’s for another world ; 
But we, like fentries, are oblig’d to ftand 
In ftarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 
Fu'rmenty. n. f. [ More properly frumenty, or frumety, of fru- 
mentum, Latin.] Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not, 
The feed-cake, the pafties, and furmenty pot. Tuff: Husb. 
Fu'rnace. n f. [ farnus, Latin.] An inclofed fireplace. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot 
That it may finge yourfelf. Shakefp. Henry VII. 
The fining pot is for filver and the furnace tor gold. Prov. 
We have alfo furnaces of great diverfities, that kcep preat 
diverfity of heats. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The kings of Spain have erected divers furnaces and forges, 
for the trying and fining of thcir gold. Abbo.. 
Wbhofo fallcth not down and worfhippeth, fhall the fame 
hour be caft into the midft of a burning fiery furnace. Dan. 


Dryden. 
Frenzy; madnefs; 


Parl R 
A dungeon horrible, on all fides around, - 
As one great furnace, flam’d. Milton’s Puradife Lif, b.i. 
To Fu’anace. v.a. [from the noun.J To throw out as 
{parks from a furnace. A bad word. 
He furnaces 
The thick fighs from him. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline- 
To FU’RNISH. v.a. [ fournir, French.] 
1. To fupply with what is neceflary. 
Shc hath directed 
How I fhall take her from her father’s houfe ; 
What gold and jewels fhe is furni/a’d with. 
His training fuch, 

That he may furzi/h and inftruct great teachers, 4 

And never feek for aid out of himfelf. Shak. Henry VHI: 

Thou fhalt furni/h him liberally out of thy flock. Deut. xv. 

Auria, having driven the ‘Turks from Corone, both by 
fea and land, furnifhed the city with corn, wine, vidtual, and 
powder. Knolles’s Hiflery of the Turks. 

Come, thou ftranger, and furni/h a table, and feed me of 
that thou haft ready. Eccluf. xxix. 26. 

I fhall not need to heap up inftances; every one’s reading 
and converfation will fufhciently furni/s him, if he wants to 
be better ftored. Locke. 

2. To give things for ufe. 

Thefe fimple ideas, the matetials cf all our knowledge, are 
fuggefted and furnifhed to the mind only by thefe two ways, 
fenfation and reflection. Locke. 

It is not any action of the ftate, but a compact among pri- 


vate perfons that hath furni/bed out thefe feveral remittances, 
Addifin’s Reniarks cn Italy. 


Shakefpeare. 


3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. 
Something deeper, 
Whereof perchance thefe are but furnifhings. Shake/peare. 
Plato entertained fome of his friends at dinner, and had in 
the chamber a bed or couch, neatly and coftly furnifhed. Dio- 
genes came in, and got up upon the bed, and trampled it, 
faying, I trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly an- 
f{wered, But with greater pride, Diogenes. Bacons Apophth. 
We were led into another great room, furni/bed with old 
infcriptions. Addifon on Italy. 
4. ~ o equip; to fit out for any undertaking. 
Will your lordfhip lend me a thoufand pounds to furni/h 
me? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 
Ideas, forms, and intellects, 
Have furni/h’d out three diff’rent fects. Prior. 
Doubtlefs the man Jefus Chrift is furnifoed with fuperior 
powers to all the angels in heaven, becaufe he is employed in 
fuperior work. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
5. To decorate; to adorn. 
The wounded arm would furni/h all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever fcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 
Fu/RnisHer. n.f. [ fourniffeur, French, from furnih.]) One 
who fupplies or fits out. 
FuU/RNITURE. n. f. [ fourniture, Fr. from furnifh.] 
1, Moveables ; goods put in a houfe for ufe or ornament. 
No man can tranfport his large retinue, his fumptuous fare, 
and his rich furniture into another world. South's Sermons. 
There are many noble palaces in Venice: their furniture is 
not commonly very rich, if we except the pictures from the 
hands of the beft mafters. Addifon. 
2. Appendages, 
By a general conflagration mankind fhall be deftroyed, with 


the form and all the furniture of the earth. Tillot/on. 
3. Equipage; embellifhments ; decorations. 
Young Clarion, with vauntful luftyhed, 
After his guife did caft abroad to fare, 
And thereto ’gan his furnitures prepare. Spenfer. 


The duke is coming: fee, the barge be ready, 
And fit it with fuch furniture as fuits 
The greatnefs of his perfon. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
The ground muft be of a mixt brown, and large enough, 
or the horfe’s furniture muft be of very fenfible colours, Lryd. 
FU'RRIER. n. f. [from fur.) A dealer in furs. 
Fu'rrow. 2. f. [purh, Saxon.] 
1, A {mall trench made by the plow for the reception cf fecd. 
Wheat muft be fowed above furrow before Michaelmas. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrows broke, 
And oxen labour’d firft beneath the yoke. Dryden’s Ovid. 
2. Any long trench or hollow: as a wrinkle. 
My lord it is, though time has plow’d that face 
With many furrcws fince | faw it firft; 
Yet Pm too well acquainted with the ground quite to for- 
get it. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 
Fu’RRow-wWEED. n, /. [ furrow and weed.] A weed that grows 
in furrowed land. 
Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow-weeds. Shakefp. 
To Fu’rrow. v.a. [from the noun; fypan, Saxon. } 
1, To cut in furrows. 
While theyplowman near at hand, 
Whiftles o'er the /urcay d land. 
2. To divide in long hollows. 


Milton: 
No 


FUR 
No briny tear has furrew’d her fmooth cheek. 
The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough fea, and fmovths its furrow’d face, Dryden. 
3. To make by cutting. 
There go the fhips that furrow out thcir way; 
Yea, there of whales enormous fights we fee. 
Fu’rry. adj. [trom fur.] 
1. Covered with fur; dreffed in fur. 
From Volga’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. Felton to Lord Gower. 
2. Confifting of fur. 
Not arm’d with horns of arbitrary might, 
Or claws to feize their furry fpoils in fight. Dryden. 
FURTHER. adj. [from forth, not from far, as is commonly 
imagined; forth, further, furtheft, corrupted from farther, 
fortheft, popen, Saxon. Farther is ufed by Sir Thomas More. 


See Forty and FARTHER, of which the examples are to be 
referred to this word. ] 


1. Ata greater diftance. 
z. Beyond this. 


What further need have we of witnefles. Mat. xxvi. 65. 
Fu’a THER. adv. [from forth.) Toa greater diftance. 

And the angel of the Lord went further, and ftood in a 

_ narrow place. Numb. xxii. 2. 

To Fu'RTHER. v.a. [from the adverb; fonSman, Saxon.] 

. To put onward; to forward; to promote; to countenance ; 

to affift ; to help. 
Things thus fet in order, in quiet and reft, 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee belt. Tuff: Husb. 

Could their fond fuperftition have furthered fo great ats 

tempts, without the mixture of a true perfuafion concerning 

the irrefiftible force of divine power. Hooker, b.v. fit. 

Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked; further not 

his wicked device. 


Suckling. 


Wetton. 


PJ. cxl. 8. 
This binds thee then to further my defign, 
As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 


Fu/RTHERANCE. n.f. [from further.] Promotion; advance- 
ment; help. 

The Gauls learned them firft, and ufed them only for the 
furtherance of their trade and private bufinefs. Spenfer. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and furtherances of 
direction, which fcriptures, councils, fathers, hiftories, the 
Jaws and practices of all churches afford. Hooker. 

For gain and work, and fuccefs in his affairs, he feeketh 
Jertherance of him that hath no manner of power. Hooker. 

Cannot my body, nor blood-facrifice, 

Intreat you to your wonted Fotki ® Shak. Henry VI. 

If men were minded to live righteoufly, to believe a 
God would be no hindrance or prejudice to any fuch defign, 
but very much for the advancement and ftertherance of it. Till. 

FU'RTHERER. 2./. [from further.} Promoter; advancer. 
That earneft favourer and furtherer of God’s true religion, 
that faithful fervitor to his prince and country. Afcham. 
FURTHERMORE. [ further and more.} Moreover ; befides, 
This ring I do accept moft thankfully, 
And fo, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 
I pray you, {hew my youth old Shylock’s houfe. Shake/p. 
Fu’rtive. adj. [ furtive, Fr. furtivus, Latin.) Stolen; gotten 
by theft. 
Or do they, as your fchemes, I think, have fhown, 
Dart furtive beams and glory not their own, 
All fervants to that fource of light, the fun? Prior. 
Fu’Runcce. n.f. | furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Latin.] A bile; 
an angry puttule. 

A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and inflamed ; 
and as it increafeth, it rifeth up with an acute head, and fome- 
times a puftule, and then it is more inflamed and painful, 
when it arrives at its ftate, which is about the eighth or ninth 


day. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Fury. n.f. [ furor, Latin; fureur, French. ] 
1. Madnefs. 


2. Rage; paffion of anger; tumult of mind approaching to 
madnefs. 
I do oppofe my patience to his fury; and am arm’d 

To fufter with a quietnefs of fpirit 

The very tyranny and rage of his. Shake/p. Mer. of Venice. 

He hath given me to know the natures of living creatures, 
and the furies of wild beatts. Wijd. vii. 20. 

3. Enthufiafm ; exaltation of fancy. 

Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with a divine fury 
infpired ; and her voice would, in fo beloved an occafion, 
fecond her wit. Sidney, b. ii. 

A fybil, that had number'd in the world 

The fun to courfe two hundred compafles, 

In her prophetick fury few'd the work. — Shake/p. Othello. 
Greater than human kind fhe feem’d to look, 

And. with an accent more than mortal fpoke; > 

Her ftaring cyes with fparkling fury roll, x 

When all the god came rufhing on her foul. Dryden's Zn. 

4. [From furia, Latin ] One of the deities of vengeance, and 
thence a {tormy, turbulent, violent, raging woman. 
The fight of any of the houfe of York, y 

Ts as a fury to torment my foul. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 


rUS 

It was the moft proper place for a fury to make her exit ; 
and I believe every reader’s imagination 1s pleafed, when he 
fees the angry goddef thus finking in a tempeft, and plunging 
herfelf into hell, amidft fuch a fcene of horror and confu- 

3 fion. 3 : Addijon’s Remarks on Italy, 
FURZE. n.f. [finr, Saxon.] Gorfe; gots. 

‘Phe whole plant is very thorny : thc Howers, which are of 
the pea-bloom kind, arc difpofed in fhort thick fpikes, which 
are fucceeded by fhort compretled pods, in each of which are 
contained three or four kidncy-fhaped feeds. T'he fpecies are 
three, each of which grow wild on the heaths and upland- 
commons in England; the firit is fometimes ufed to make 
hedges, for which purpofe it will do very well for a few 
years. Miler. 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 

Both timber and jurzin, the turf and the cole. Tuf: Hush. 

For fewel, there groweth generally in all parts great fore 
of furze, of which the fhrubby fort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 

Fram hence uncertain feafons we may know, 
And when to reap the grain, and when to fow, 
Or when to fell the furzes. Dryden’ s Virg. Geerg. 
> ee S adj. [from furze.) Overgrown with furze; full of 
gorfe. 
Wide through the furzy field their route they take, 


Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 
Fusca’tion. n.f. [ fufcus, Latin.] The aét of darkening or 
obfcuring. Dic. 


To FUSE. v. a. [ fundo, fufum, Latin] To melt; to put into 
fufion ; to liquify by heat. 

To Fuse. v.n. ‘To be melted; to be capable of being liqui- 
fied by heat. 

Fou'ser. n.f. [ fufeau, French.] 

1. The cone round which is wound the cord or chain of a 
clock or watch. 

The reafon of the motion of the balance is by the motion 
of the next wheel, and that by the motion cf the next, and 
that by the motion of the fi/ce, and that by thie motion of the 
f{pring: the whole frame of the watch carries a reafonablenefs 
in it, the pafhive impreffion of the intelle€tual idea that was in 
the artift. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

2. A firelock [from fufi/, Fr.]; a fmall neat mufquct. This 
is more properly written /i/1l. 

Fuser of a bomb or granado fhell, is that which makes the 
whole powder or compofition in the fhell take fire, to do the 
defiened execution. ’Tis ufually a wooden pipe or tap filled 
with wildfire, or fome fuch matter; and is intended to burn 
no longer than is the time of the motion of the bomb from 
the mouth of the mortar to the place where it is to fall, which 
time Anderfon makes twenty-feven feconds. Harris. 

Fu’sre. ` Track of a buck. Ainfwirth. 

Fu’stBLE. adj. [from fufe.] Capable of being melted; capable 
of being made liquid by heat. 

Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either colliquate with 
or otherwife penetrate into other bodies, efpecially fu/ible 
ones. Boyle. 

Fusrsiiity. n. f. [from fufible.] Capacity of being melted ; 
quality of growing liquid by heat. 

The ancients obferving in that material a kind of metalical 
nature, or at leaft a fu/ibility, feem to have refolved it into a 
nobler ufe. Wotton’s Architeflure. 

The bodics of moft ufe, that are fought for out of the 
depths of the earth, are the metals, which are diftinguifhed 
from other bodies by their weight, fu/ibility, and malleable- 
nefs. Locke. 

Fu’siu. adj. [ fufile, French ; fufilis, Latin.] 

1. Capable of being melted; liquifiable by heat. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 

Into fit molds prepar’d ; from which he form’d 

Firft his own tools: then, what might clfe be wrought 

Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

Some, lefs fkilful, fancy thefe {capi that occur in moft of 
the larger Gothick buildings of England are artificial; and 
will have it, that they are a kind of fufil marble. Woodward. 

2. Running by the force of heat. 

Perpetual flames, 

O’er fand and afhes, and the ftubborn fint, 

Prevailing, turn into a fufil fca. 

Fu'siL. n. f. [ fufil, French.] 

1. A firelock; a fmall neat mufquet. 

2. [In heraldry, from fu/us, Latin.} Something like a fpindle. 

Fufils muft be made long, and fmall in the middle, in the 
ancient coat of Mountague, argent three fu/tls in felfe gules. 

Peacham on Blazoning, 

Fu'strrer. n. f [from fu/il.] A foldier armed with a fulfil. 

Fu'sion. n. f. [ fuf Latin; fusion, Frerch.] 

1. The aét of melting. 

2. The ftate of being melted, or of running with heat, 

Metals in fujion do not flame for want of a copious fume, 
except fpelter, which fumes copioufly, and thereby fames. 

Newton’; Opt. 

Fuss. ». f. [A low cant word.] A tumult; a bufle. 

End 


Phillips. 


T 
End as it befits your ftation 5 
Come to ufe and application ; 
Nor with fenates keep a fuf; : 
I fubmit, and anfwer thus, Swift. 


FUST. n». f. [fu/le, French.] 

1. The trunk or body of a column. 

2. [From fuftè, French.] A ftrong fmell, as that of a mouldy 
barrel. 

To Fust. v.n. [from the noun] To grow mouldy; to fmell 
ill. 

FU'STIAN. m f [ futaine, French, from Jijie, a tree, becaufe 
cotton grows on trees } 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, and perhaps now 
of cotton only. i 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimm’d, the ferving-men in 
their new fu/iian and their white ftockings ? Shake/; eare. 

2. A high {welling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous 
parts, or of words and ideas ill aflociated ; bombatft. 

_ Nor will you raife in me combuftion, 

By dint of high heroick fu/lian. Fludibrasy p.ii. cant. 1. 

What fu/tian have I heard thefe gentlemen find out in Mr. 
Cowley’s odes! In general, I will fay, that nothing can ap- 
pear more beautiful to me than the ftrength of thofe images 
which they condemn. Dryden. 

I am much deceived if this be not abominable fu/lian ; that 
is, thoughts and words ill forted, and without the leaft rela- 
tion to each other. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar, Dedication. 

Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the clofe, 

Oft rife to fu/tian, or defcend to profe. 

Fu'sv1an. adj. [from the noun.) 
1. Made of fuftian. 
2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ridiculoufly tumid, Ufed 
of ftile. 
When men argue, th’ greateft part 

O’ th’ conteft falls on terms of art, 

Until the fu/tian ftuff be fpent, 

And then they fall to th’ argument. Hudibras, $- i. can. 3: 

Virgil, if he could have feen the firft verfes of the Sylva, 
would have thought Statius mad in his fufiian defcription of 
the ftatue on the brazen horfe. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Fu’stic. ». f. A fort of wood brought from the Wetft-Indies, 
ufed in dying of cloath. Dig, 

ToFu’sticare. v.a. [ fu/ligo, Latin.] To beat witha ftick ; 
to cane. Dia. 

Fu'sTILaRian. ⁄. f. [from fu/ly.] A low fellow; a ftinkard ; 
a fcoundrel. A word ufed by Shake/peare only. 

Away, you fcullion, you rampailian, you fufiilartan: YN 
tickle your cataftrophe. Shake/peare’s Henry 1V. p. ii. 

Fo/stiness. 2. f. [from fu/ly.] Mouldinefs; ftink. 
Fu’sty. adj. [from fuf] Ill {melling; mouldy. 

Hector fhall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains: he were as good crack a fu/fy nut with no 
Kernel. Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

The fu/ly plebeians hate thine honours. Shak. Coriolan. 
The large Achilles, at this fu/?y tuf, 
From his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe. 
FU'TILE, adj. [ futile, French; futilis, Latin.] 
1, Talkative; loquacious. 

One futile perfon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will do 

more hurt than many that know it their duty to conceal. Bacon. 
2. Trifling ;, worthlefs ; of no weight. 
FUTILITY, xf. [futilité, French, from futile. ] 
1. Talkativenefs ; loquacity. 

This fable does not ftrike fo much at the futility of women, 
as at the incontinent levity of a prying humour. L’Ejfirange. 

2 Triflingnefs; want of weight; want of folidity. 


Smith. 


Shake/p. 
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Trifling futility appears in thcir figns of the zodiack, and 
their mutual relations and afpeéts. Eentley. 
Fu’rrocks. n. f. [corrupted from fost hooks. Skinner.) The 
lower timbers that hold the flip together. 
FUTURE, adj. [ futurus, Latin; futur, French. ] 
which will be hereafter; to come: as, the future ftate. 
Glory they fung to the moft High! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. Milt. P. L. 
He fows the teeth at Pallas’s command, 
And fiings the future people from his hand. Addifon’s Ovid. 
Future. x.;. [from the adjcctive.] ‘Time to come; fome- 
what to happen hereafter. 
‘Thy letters have tranfported me beyond 

This ign’rant prefent time; and I feel now 

‘The future in the inftant. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

‘The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, 
either 1s difabled for the future, or elfe checks at any vigorous 
undertaking ever after. Locke. 

Fu'TURxLY. adv. [from future.) In time to come. 

I his prefcicnce ot God, as it is prefcience, is not the caufe 
of any thing futu ely fucceeding; neither doth God’s fore- 
knowledge impofe any neceffity, or bind. Raleigh. 

Fururi’tion. n.f. [from future.) The ftate of being to be; 
of being to come to pals hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the world’s re- 
demption fhould reft only in the number of poffibilities, and 
hang fo loofe in refpect of its futurition, as to leave the event 
in an equal poife, whether ever there fhould be fuch a thing 
or no? Scuth’s Sermons. 

Fu’rurity. n. f. [from future.] 
1. Time to come; events to come. 
Not my fervice paft, nor prefent forrows, 

Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 

Can ranfom me. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

All futurities are naked before that All-fceing Eye, the fight 
of which is no more hindred by diftance of time than the fight 
of an angel can be determined by diftance of place. South. 

I will contrive fome way to make it known to futurity, that 
I had your lordfhip for my patron. Swift. 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 
Though fkill’d in fate and dark futurity. Pope’s Statius. 
2. The ftate of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare poffibilities, which 
never commence into a futurity; it requiring fuch a free, 
fedate and intent mind, as, it may be, is no where found but 
among the platonical ideas. Glan. Scepf. c. 10. 

To FUZZ, v. n. [without etymology.] To fy out in {mall 
particles. 
Fu'zzBaut, n. f [ fuzz and ball.] A kind of fungus, which, 
when preffed, burfts and featters duft in the eyes. 
Fy. interj. [ fy, French and Flemith ; Qiv, Greek; vah, Lat.] 
A word of blame and difapprobation. 
And fy-on fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Whofe wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay. Fa. Qneen, 

Fy, my lord, fy/ a foldier, and afraid? What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call our power to ac- 
count? Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

A bawd, fir, fy upon him! Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’ft ftray! ` 


That 


Expeétance calls thee now another way. Milten. 
Nay, ff, what mean you in this open place » 

Unhand me, or, I fwear, P]! fcratch your face: 

Let go, for fhame; you make me mad for fpite: 

My mouth’s my own; and if you kifs, PII bite. Dryden. 


Fy, madam, he cried, we muft be paft all thefe gaities. 
Tatler, N°. 54. 


G. 


GAD 


Has two founds, one from the Greek T, and the 
, Latin, which is called that of the hard G, becaufe 
> it.is formed by a preflure fomewhat hard of the 
forepart of the tongue againft the upper gum. This 
found G retains before a, 0, u, l, r; as, gate, go, gull. 
The other found, called that of the foft G, refembles that of 
F, and is commonly, though not always, found before e, 13 
as, gem, gibbet. Before n, at the end of a word, g is com- 
monly melted away ; as in the French, from which thefe words 
are commonly derived : thus, for benign, malign, condign, we 
pronounce benine, maline, condine. It is often filent in the 
middle of words before h; as, might. The Saxon G, z, feems 
to have had generally the found of y confonant; whence gate 
is by rufticks ftill pronounced yate. 
Ga’BARDINE. n.f. [ gavardina, Italian.) A coarfe frock ; 
any mean dreis. 

My beft way is to creep under his gabardine; there is no 

other fhelter hereab.ut. Shakc/peare’s Tempe/t. 
You call me mifbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And {pit upon my Jewish gabardine. Shake/. Mer. of Venice. 
The knight did ftraight fubmit, - 

And laid his weapons at her feet : 

Next he difrob’d his gabardine, 

And with it did himfelf refign. Hudibras, b. i. 
To Ga'ssLE. v. n. [gabtare, Italian ; gabberen, Dutch. ] 

a. To make an inarticulate noife. 
When thou could’ft not, favage, 
Shew thine own meaning, but would’ft gabble like 
A thing moft brutifh, I endow’d thy purpofes 
With words that made them known. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
Flocks of fowl, that when the tempefts roar, 
With their hoarfe gabbling feek the filent fhoar. Dryd. Æn. 
2. To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honefty, but to gabble like 
tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make an alehoufe of 
my lady’s houfe ? Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Which made fome think, when he did gabble, 
Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel.  Hudibras, p. i. 
Such a rout, and fuch a rabble, 
= Runto hear Jack Pudding gabble. 
~Ga’ssue. n f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Inarticulate noife like that of brute animals. 
l Not to know what we fpeak one to another, fo we feem to 
know, is to know ftraight our purpofe : chough’s language, 
gabble enough, and good enough. Shak. Alls well that ends well. 
2. Loud talk without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rifes loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls, 

Not underftood. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
Ga’naer. n.f. [from gabble.] A prater; a chattering 
fellow. 

Ga’sEL. n. f. [ gabelle, French ; gabello, Italian; gapel, Saxon, 
a tribute.) An excife; a tax. 

The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, and to- 
bacco. Addifin’s Remarks on Italy. 
GABION. n.f. [ French. ] A wicker bafket which is filled 
with carth to make a fortification or intrenchment. 

His battery was defended all along with gabions, and cafks 
filled with fand. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Ga‘ste. n.f. [gaval, Welth; gable, French.] The floping 
- roof of a building. 

Take care that all your brick-work be covered with the 
tiling, according to the new way of building, without gable 
~ ends, which are very heavy, and very apt to let the water 
into the brick-work. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Gap. n.f. [zad, Saxon ; gaddur, Iflandick, a club. ] 

1. A wedge or ingot of fteel. : 

Flemith fteel is brought down the Rhine to Dort, and other 
parts of Holland and Flanders, fome in bars, and fome in gads ; 
and therefore called Flemith {teel, and fometimes gad Iteel. 
Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

2. It feems to be ufed by Shakefpeare for a ftile or graver, 
[from gab, Saxon, a goad. ] 


Swift. 
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I will go get a leaf of brafs; 
And with a gad of fteel will write thefe words. Shake/peare. 

To Gap. v.n. [Derived by Skinner from gadfly; by Junius 
from gadaw, Welfh, to forfake.] To ramble about without 
any fettled purpofe ; to rove loofely and idly. 

How now, my headftrong, where have you been gadding ? 
—Where I have learnt me to repent. Shakef. Rom. and ‘Ful. 
Give the water no paflage, neither a wicked woman libetty 

to gad abroad. Eccluf. xxv. 25. 
The leffer devils arofe with ghaftly rore, 
And thronged forth about the world to gad; 
Each land they fill’d, river, ftream and fhore. Fairfax, b. iv. 
Envy is a gadding paffion, and walketh the ftreets, and doth 
not keep home. Bacor, Effay 9- 
Gad not abroad at ev’ry queft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paffion ; 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 
Thee, fhepherd, thee the woods and defart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echo’s moan. Milton. 
A fierce loud buzzing breeze; their ftings draw blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dryd. Virg. 
She wreaks her anger on her rival’s head ; 
With furies frights her from her native home, 
And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. Dryden. 
Gull ’em with freedom, ; 
And you fhall fee ’em tofs their tails, and gad 
As if the breeze had ftungthem. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 
There’s an ox loft, and this coxcomb runs a gadding after 
wild fowl. L Efirange. 
No wonder their thoughts fhould be perpetually fhifting 
from what difgufts them, and feek better entertainment in 
more pleafing objects, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. Locke. 

Ga’pper. 2. f. [from gad.] A rambler; one that runs much 
abroad without bufinefs. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, caufeth great an- 
ger, and fhe will not cover her own fhame. Exclu. xxvi. 8. 

Ga’ppincLy. adv. [from gad.] In arambling, roving man- 
ner. 

Ga’prLy. n. f. [gad and fly; but by Skinner, who makes it 
the original of gad, goadfly. Suppofed to be originally from 
goad, in Saxon gab, and fly.) A fly that when he {tings the 
cattle makes them gad or run madly about; the breefe. 

The fly called the gadfly breedeth of fomewhat that fwim- 

eth upon the top of the water, and is moft about ponds. Bac. 
Light fly his flumbers, if perchance a flight 

Of angry gadflies faften on the herd. — Thomfon’s Summer. 

Garr. n j. . A harpoon or large hook. Ainfworth. 

Ga’rrer. n.f. [ xefene, companion, Saxon. ] A word of 
refpect now obfolete, or applied only in contempt to a mean 
perfon. 

For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 
Exceffive forrow is excceding dry. 

Ga'FFLES. n. f. [ zafelucay, fpears, Saxon.] 

1. Artificial fpurs put upon cocks when they are fet to fight. 

2. A fteel contrivance to bend crofs-bows. Ainfworth. 

To Gac. v.n. [from gaghel, Dutch, the palate, Minpew.] To 
ftop the mouth with fomething that may allow to breathe, but 
hinder to fpeak. 

He’s out of his guard already: unlefs you laugh and mini- 
fter occafion to him, he is gagg’d. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
There foam’d rebellious logick, gagg`d and bound. Pope, 
GaG. n. f. [fromthe verb.] Something put into the mouth to 
hinder {peech or eating. i 
Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 
With gags and muzzles their foft mouths reftrain. Dryden. 
Your woman wọuld have run up ftairs before me; but I 
have fecured her below with a gag in her chaps. Dryden. 

Gace. n.f. [ gages French.] A pledge; a pawn; a caution; 

any thing given in fecurity. 


Gay’s Paftorals. 
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Who, when the fhamed fhield of fain Sansfoy 

He fpy’d, with that fame fairy champion’s page, 

He to him Icapt ; and that fame envious gage, 

Of victor’s glory, from him fnatcht away. 

‘There I throw my gage 
Difclaiming here the kindred of a king, 
And lay afide my high blood’s royalty. Shate/p. Richard II. 

There is my gage, the manual feal of death, 
That marks thce out for hell. Shakefp. Richard II. 
They from their mothers breafts poor orphans rend, 
Nor without gazes to the necdy lend. Sandys’s Paraphra/e. 
I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southern’s Orocnok. 
But fince it was decreed, aufpicious king, 

In Britain’s right that thou fhould’{t wed the main, 

Heav’n, as a gage, would caft fome previous thing, 

And therefore doom’d that Lawfon fhould be flain. Dryden. 

In any truth, that gets not poffeffion of our minds by felf- 
evidence or demonftration, the arguments, that gain it affent, 
are the vouchers and gage of its probability. Locke. 

To GAGE. v.a. [ gager, French.] 
1. To wager ; to depone as a wager; to impawn; to give as a 
caution, pledge, or fecurity. 
Againft the which, a moiety competent 

Was gaged by our king. Stakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Drawing near the fhorc, he found the Turkifh merchants 
making merry upon the main: unto thefe merchants he gave 
due falutations, gaging his faith for their fafety, and they like- 
wife to him. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

2. To mezfure; to take the contents of any veflel of liquids 
particularly. More properly gauge. See GAUGE. 

We fhall fee your bearing. 

—Nay, but I bar to-night: you fhall riot gage me 

By what we do to-night. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Ga’cGLE. v. n. [ gagen, gagelen, Dutch ] To make noife 
like a goofe. 

Birds prune their feathers, gecfe gaggle, and crows feem to 
call upon rain; which is but the comtort they receive in the 
relenting of the air. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 823. 

May fat geefe gaggle with melodious voice, 

And ne’er want goofeberries or apple-fauce. 

Garery. See Gayery. 
GaILy. adv. [from gay.] 
1. Airily; cheerfully. 
2. Splendidly ; pompoufly ; with creat fhow. 
The ladies gaily drefs’d, the Mall adorn 
With curious dyes, and paint the funny morn. Gay’s Trivia. 
Like fome fair flow’r that early Spring fupplies, 
That gaily bluoms, but ev’n in blooming dies. 
GAIN. 2. f. [ gain, French.] 
1. Profit; advantage. 

But what things were gain to me, thofe I counted lofs for 
Chrift Phil. iii. 7. 

Befides the purpofe it were now, to teach how victory fhould 
be uled, or the gains thereof communicated to the general 
content. Raieigh’s Effays. 

It is in praife of men as in gettings and gains; for light 
gains make heavy purfes ; for light gains come thick, whereas 
great come but now and then. Bacon, Effay 52. 

This muft be made by fome governor upon his own private 
account, who hasa great ftock that he is content to turn that 
way, and is invited by the gains. Temple. 

2. Interet; lucrative views. 
That fir, which ferves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thec in the ftorm. Shake/peare’s Ki:g Lear. 
3. Unlawful advantage. 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them whom I fent unto 
vou? 2 Cor. xii. 17. 
.4. Overplus in a comparative computation ; any thing oppofed 
to lofs. 
To GAIN. v.a. [ gagner, French.] 
1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Thou haft taken ufury and increafe, and thou haft greedily 

gained of thy neighbours by extortions. Ezek. xxii. 12. 
2. To have the overplus in comparative computation. 

If you have two vefiels to fill, and you empty one to fill the 

other, yougain nothing by that. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
3. To obtain; to procure. 

If fuch a tradition were endeavoured to be fet on foot, it is 
not eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain cntcrtainment ; 
but much more difficult to conceive how ever it fhould come 
to be univerfally propagated. Tillotfoit's Sermons. 

4. To obtain increafe of any thing allotted. 

I know that ye would gain the time, becaufe ye fee the king 
. is zone from me. Dan. ii. 8. 
5. To obtain whatever good or bad. 

Ye fhould not have loofed from Crete, and have gained this 
harm and lofs, Aas xxvii. 24. 

6. Towin. 


Fairy Queen. 


King. 


Pope. 
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They who were fent to the other pafs, after a fhort refi 
ance, gained it. Ciarendon, b. viii. 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 
And only gains the wealthy client’s caufe. Dryd. Perf. Sat, 
O love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
And make my tongue viétorious as her eves. Pope’s Spring. 
7- To draw into any intereft or party. 
Come, with prefents, laden from the port, 
To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryd. Virg. Æn. 
If Pyrrhus muft be wrought to pity, 
No woman docs it better than yourfelf : 
If you gain him, I fhall comply of courfe. 
8. To reach; to attain. 
The Weft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Slakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Death was the poft, which I almoft did gain: 

Shall I once more be toft into the main ? Waller. 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very 
troublefome march to gain the top of it. Addifon on Italy, 

Thus fav’d from death, they gain the Pheftan fhores;™ 

With fhatter’d veflels and difabled oars. Pope's Odyfieyy b. iit, 

o. To Gain ever, “Yo draw to another party or intereit. f 
The court of Hanover fhould have endeavoured to gain over 
thofe who were reprefented as their enemies. Swift. 
To GAIN. v.n. 
1. To encroach; tocome forward by degrees. 
When watchful herons leave their wat’ry ftand, 
And mounting upward with ereéted flight, 
Gain on the fkies, and foar above the fight. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
On the land while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains. Pope on Criticifm. 
2. To get ground ; to prevail againft. 

The Engli have not only gained upon the Venetians in 
the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice itfelf. Addifon. 

3- To obtain influence with. 

My good behaviour had gained fo far on the emperor, that 

I began to conceive hopes of liberty. Gulliver's Travels. 

To Gain. v.n. To grow rich ; to have advantage; to be ad- 
vanced in intereft or happinefs. 

Gain. adj. [An old word now out of ufe.] Handy; ready; 
dexterous. 

Ga'trer. n. f. [from gain.] One who receives profit or ad- 
vantage. 

The client, befides retaining a good confcience, is always 
a gainer, and by no means can be at any lofs, as feeing, if the 
compofition be overhard, he may relieve himfelf by recourfe 
to his oath. Bacons Off. of Alienation. 

If what I gct in empire 

I lofe in fame, I think myfelf no gainer. 

He that lofes any thing, and gets wifdom by it, is a gainer 
by the Jofs. L’Efirange, Fabie 59s 

By extending a well regulated trade, we are as great pciners 
by the commodities of many other countries as thofe of our 

_ Own nation. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
GAINFUL. adj. [ gain and full.] 
1. Advantageous; profitable. 

He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with the lufcious 
propofal of fome gainful purchafe, fome rich match, or advan- 
tageous project. Scuth. 

2. Lucrative; produétive of money. 
Nor knows he merchants gainful care. Dryden's Horace. 
Maro’s mufe, 

Thrice facred mufe! commodious precepts gives, 

Inftructive to the fwains, not wholly bent 

On what is gainful: fometimes fhe diverts 

From folid counfels. 

Ga‘INFULLY. adv. 
oufly. 

Ga‘Inrutness. 7. f. [from gainful] Profit; advantage. 

GAT NGIVING tte |; ‘gainf? and give.) The fame as mif- 
giving; a giving againft: as gainfaying, which is ftill in ufe, 
is faying againf{t, or contradiéting. ‘Eeanmer. 

Tt is but foolery; but it is fuch a kind of Laingiving as 
would, perhaps, trouble a woman. Shakejpeare’s Hau-let. 

Ga'InLess, adj. [from gain. ] Unprofitable ; producing no 
advantage. 

Gar'niessness. n. f. [from gainle 5.] UnprofitableneS; want 
of advantage. 

The parallel holds too in the Lainlefinefs as well as labori- 
oufnels of the work: thofe wretched creatures, buried in earth 
and darknels, were never the richer for all the ore they 
digged ; no more is the infatiable mifer. Decay of F icty. 

Ga’Inty. adv. [from gain.] Handily ; readily ; dexteroufly, 

To Ga'tnsay. v. a. [’eainf? and fay. ] s 

1. To contradi&@ ; to oppofe; to controvert with; to difpute 
againtt. 

Speeches which gainfay one another, muft of neceffity be 
applied both unto one and the fame fuijec. Ficoker, b.v. 

Too facile then, thou didft not much Laifer ; 
Nay, didft permit, approve, and fair difmifs, Mitlen's P. L. 
2. To deny any thing. 


A. Phillis. 


Denham’ s Sophy. 


Phillips. 
[ from gainful.] Profitably ; advantage- 
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I never heard yet 

That any of thofe bolder vices wanted 

Lefs impudence to gainfay what they did, 

Than to perform it firlt. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Galnsaver. n.f. [from ga:nfay.]. Opponent; adverfary. 

Such as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly, and befides 
expectation, they require the fame at our hands. Hofer, b. v. 

We are, for this caufe, challenged as manifeft gainjayers 
of Scripture, even in that which we read for Scripture unto 
the people. Hooker, b. v. f. 19. 

It was full matter of conviction to all gainfaycrs, Hammond. 
°GAINST. prep. [for again/i.] See AGainst. 

‘Tremble, ye nations! who, {ecurc before, 

Laugh’d at thofe arms, that *gainf? ourfelves we bore. Dryd. 
To GA'INSTAND, v.a. [’zainf? and jiand.] Towithftand ; to 

oppole ; to refit. 

Love proved himíclf valiant, that durft with the fword of 
reverent duty gainfiand the force of fo many enraged de- 
fires. Sidney, b. ii. 

GARISH. adj. [xzeanyuan, to drefs fine, Saxon.] 

1. Gaudy; fhowy; fplendid; fine. 

I call'd thee then poor fhadow, painted queen, 

The prefentation of but what I was; 

A mother, only mock’d with two fair babes ; 

A dream of what thou waft, a gairi/h flag, 

To be the aim of every dangerous fhot. Shake/p. Rich. Ul. 

There in clofe covert by fome brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s gairi/h eye. Milton. 
2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 

Fame and glory tran{ports a man out of himfelf: it makes 

the mind loofe and gairi/h, {catters the fpirits, and leaves a 
kind of diffulution upon all the faculties. South s Sermons. 

Ga‘IRISHNESS. n.f. [from ga:ri/h. } 

y. Finery ; flaunting gaudinefs. 

2. Flighty or extravagant joy. 

Let your hape be without vanity, or gari/hne/s of fpirit, but 
fober, graye and filent. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Gait. n.f- [ gat, Dutch.] 

‘1. A way: as, gang your gait. 

Good youth, addrefs thy gait unto her ; 

Be not denied accefs, ftand at her door. Shakefpeare. 
2. March; walk. 

Nought regarding, they kept on their gait, 

_ And all her vain allurements did forfake. Fairy Queen, b. il, 

Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 

: That fcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait. Hubb. Tale. 

3. The manner and air of walking. 
Great Juno comes; 1 know her by her gait. Shate/peare. 

He had in his perfon, in his afpect, the appearance of a 
great man, which he preferved in his gait and motion. Claren. 

A third, who, by his gait 
And fierce demeanour, feems the prince of hell,- . Milton. 
Leviathans 

Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their cuit. Milton. 

I defcrib’d his way, 

__. Bent all on fpced, and mark’d his airy gait. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Gata’ce. nf _ A fhepherd’s clog. 

__ My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel ; 

And my galage grown faft tomy heel. Speufer’s Pafforals. 
SGaLa/NGAL.. nf. [ galange, French.] _ A medicinal root, 
~ of which there are two fpecies.. The lefler galangal is in 

pieces, about an inch or two long, of the thicknefs of a man’s 
little finger; a brownifh red colour, extremely hot and pun- 
gent. The larger galangal is in pieces, about two inches or 

. more in length, and an inch in thicknels: its colour is brown, 
` with a faint caft of red in it: it has.a difagreeable, but much 
~ Jefs acrid and pungent tafte than the fmaller fort. They are 
both brought from the Eaft-Indies ; the {mall kind from China, 

į and the larger from the ifland of Java, wherewith the people, 
while it is frefh, by way of fpice, feafon their dithes. The 
{mall fort is ufed with us in medicine as a ftomachick, and is 
an ingredient in almoft all bitter infufions and mixtures. Hill. 

Ġara’xy. nif. [yaraķia; galaxie, ¥r.] “The milky way; a 
ftream of l'ght in the fky. r 

ha A broad and ample road, whofe duft is gold, 

And pavement ftars, as ftars to thee appear, } 

Seen in the galaxy. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

A brown, for which heaven would difband 
| The galaxy, and ftars be tann`d. : Cleaveland. 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i’ th’ fky, 

If thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. _ Cowley. 

We dare not undertake to fhew what advantage 1s brought 
_ tous by thofe innumerable ftars in the galaxy. Bentley's Serm. 
GALBANUM. n.f. 

We mect with ga:lanum fometimes 1n loofe granules, called 
drops or tears, which is the pureft, and fometimes in large 
malles. It is foft, like wax, and ductile between the fingers ; 
of a ycllowith or reddifh colour : its fmell is {trong and dif- 

|. agreeable; its tafte acrid, naufcous and bitterifh, Jtis of a 
middle nature between a gum anda relin, being inflammable 
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as arcfin, and foluble in water as a gum, and will not diffolve 
in oil as pure refins do. lt is the produce of an umbellifereus 
plant, whofe flalks are about an inch thick, and five or fix fcet 
high: its leaves arc like the common anife, of a ftrong fmell, 
and acrid tafte ; but the flowers, and efpecially the fecds, much 
more fo. “The whole plant abounds with a vifcous milky 
juice, which it yiclds when wounded, and which foon con- 
erctes into fubftance called galkanum. “The plant is frequent 
in Perfia, and in many parts of Africa. Its medicinal virtues 
are confiderable in atthmas, coughs, and hyfterick com- 


plaints. Hull's Materia Medica. 
I yielded indeed a pleafant odour, like the beft myrrh; as 
galbanum. Lecluf. xxiv. 15. 


Gate. n.f. [ gahling, hafty, fudden, German.] A wind not 
tempeftuous, yet ftronger than a breeze. 
What happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona? Shake/Peare. 
Winds 
Of gentleft gale Arabian odours fann’d 
From their foft wings, and Flora’s earlieft fmells. Milton. 


Frefh gales and gentle air. Milton. 
Umbria’s green retreats, 
Where weltern gales eternally refide. Addifan. 


Ga'teas. n.f- [galeaffe, French.} A heavy low-built veflel, 
with both fails and oars. It carries three mafts, but they can- 
not be lowered, as ina galley. It has thirty-two feats for 
rowers, and fix or feven flaves to each. They carry three 
tire of guns at the head, and at the ftern there are two tire 
of guns. Diez, 

The Venetians pretend they could fet out, in cafe of great 
neceflity, thirty men of war, a hundred gallies, and ten ga- 
leaffes. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

GA'LEATED. adj. [ galeatus, Latin.) 

1. Covered as with a helmet. 

A galcated e{chinus copped, and in fhape fomewhat more 
conick than any of the foregoing. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear a flower refembling an hel- 
met, as the monkfhood. 

GALERI'CULATE. adj. [from galerus, Latin] Covered as 
with a hat. 

Ga‘iiot. n. f. [ galiotte, French.) A little galley or fort of 
brigantine, built very flight and fit for chafe. It carries but 
one maft, and two or three pattereroes. It can both fail and 
row, and has fixteen or twenty feats for the rowers, with one 
man to each oar. Dili. 

Barbaroffa fent before him Dragut’ and Corfetus, two 
notable pyrates, with thirty galiots, who, landing their men, 
were valiantly encountered by Sarmentus, and forced again to 
their galzots. Knolle?s Hiftory of the Turks. 

GALL. 2x. jJ. [geala, Saxon; galle, Dutch.] 

1. The bile; an animal juice remarkable for its fuppofed bitter- 
ncfs. 

Come to my woman’s breaft, 
And take my milk for gall, you murth’ring minifters! Shas. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 


Is fancy’s fpring, but forrow’s fall. Shake/peare. 
It drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming the 
gall bitter, as their proverb more peremptorily implies, It’s as 
bitter as gall; whereas there’s nathing guftable fweeter; and 
what is moft unctuous muft needs partake of a {weet favour. 

Harvey cn Confumptions. 

Gall is the greateft refolvent of curdled milk: Boerhaave 
has given at a time one drop of the gall of an eel with 
fuccefs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The part which contains the bile. 
The married couple, as a teftimony of future concord, did 
caft the gall of the facrifice behind the altar. Brown’s Fu. Err. 
3. Any thing extremely bitter. 
Thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I] drink the words you fend, 
Though ink be made of gail. Shak:{peare’s Cy:nbeline. 
j Poifon be their drink! 
Gall, worfe than gall, the daintieft meat they tafte! Shakef. 
She ftill infults, and you muft ftill adore ; 

Grant that the honey’s much, the gal! is more. Dryd. Juv. 
4. Rancour; malignity. 

They did great hurt unto his title, and have left a perpetual 
gall in the mind of the people. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

5. A flight hurt by fretting oft the fkin. [From the verb. } 

This is the fatale(t wound of the tongue, carries leaft fmart, 
but infinitely more of danger; and is as much fuperior to the 
former, as a gangrene is to a ga./ or fcratch: this may be fore 
and vexing, but that ftupifying and deadening. 

Government of the Torgue, f. 8. 
6. Anger; bitternefs of mind. 
Suppofe your hero were a lover, 

Theugh he before had gall and rage 5 

He grows difpirited and low, 

He hates the fight, and huns the blow., Prior. 
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7. [From galia.| 


Galls or galnuts are a kind of preternatural and accidental tu- 
mours, produced on various trees; but thofe of the oak only are 
ufed in medicine. We have two kinds, the Oriental and the Eu- 
ropean galls: the Oriental are brought from Aleppo, of the 
bignefs of a large nutmeg, with tubercles on their furface, of 
a very firm and folid texture, and a difagreeable, acerb, and 
aftringent tafte. The European galls are of the fame fize, 
with perfectly fmooth furfaces: they are light, often fpongy, 
and cavernous within, and always of a lax texture. They have 
a lefs auftere tafte, and are of much lefs value than the firft 
fort, both in manufaétures and medicine. ‘The general hif- 
tory of galls is this: an infeét of the fly kind, for the fafety 
of her young, wounds the branches of the trees, and in the 
hole depofites her egg: the lacerated veflels of the tree dif- 
charging their contents, form a tumour or woody cafe about 
the hole, where the egg is thus defended from all injuries. 
This tumour alfo ferves for the food of the tender maggot, 
produced from the egg of the fly, which, as foon as it is per- 
feét, and in its winged ftate, gnaws its way out, as appears 
from the hole found in the gall; and where no hole is feen on 
its furface, the maggot, or its remains, are fure to be found 
within, on breaking it. It has been obferved, that the oak 
does not produce galls in cold countrics : but this obfervation 
fhould be confined to the medicinal galls ; for all thofe excref- 
cencies which we find on this trec in our own woods, and 
call oak-apples, oak-grapes, and oak-cones, are true and ge- 
nuine galls, though lefs firm in their texture. The true rea- 
fon of the hard ones not being produced with us, feems to be 
that we want the peculiar fpecies of infe&t to which they owe 
their origin, which is a fly of the ichneumon kind, only found 
in hot countries. The fpecies of fly that occafions, by its 
punctures, the foft galls of France and Italy, is different both 
from the Syrian one and from ours, though ftill of the ich- 
neumon kind; and we find the feveral kinds, which occafion 
the different galls in our own kingdom, produce different 
kinds, and thofe of different degrees of hardnefs, on the fame 
tree. Galls are ufed in making ink, and in dying and dreff- 
ing leather, and many other manufactures. In medicine they 
are very aftringent, and good under proper management. Hill. 

Befides the acorns, the oak beareth galls, oak-apples, and 
oak-nuts. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 635. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which name he 
comprehends all preternatural and morbofe excrefcences, de- 
monftrates that all fuch excrefcences, where any infects are 
found, are excited by fome venenofe liquor, which, together 
with their eggs, fuch infects fhed. Ray on the Creation. 

The Aleppo galls, wherewith we make ink, are no other 
than cafes of infects, which are bred in them. Derham. 

To GALL. v.a. [ galer, French. ] 
1. To hurt by fretting the tkin. 
I'll touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I gal? him flightly, 
It may be death. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
His yoke is eafy, when by us embrac’d ; 

But loads and galls, if on our necks ’tis caft. Denham. 

A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for his galled 
horfe, begins with cafting his eye upon all things. Locke. 

On the monarch’s fpeech Achilles broke, 

And furious thus, and interrupting fpoke, 

Tyrant, I well deferv’d thy galling chain. 

. To impair; to wear away. 
He doth objcét, I am too great of birth; 

And that my ftate being gall’d with my expence, 

T feek to heal it only by his wealth. Shakefpeare. 

Tf it fhould fall down in a continual ftream like a river, it 
would gall the ground, wafh away plants by the roots, and 
overthrow houfes. Ray on the Creation. 

. To teaze; to fret; to vex. 

In honour of that action, and to ga'l their minds who did 
not fo much commend it, he wrote his book. Hooker, b. ii. 

What they feem contented with, even for that very caufe 
we reject; and there is nothing but it pleafeth us the better, 
if we efpy that it ga/leth them. Hookers b. iv. f. 9. 

When I fhew juftice, 

I pity thofe I do not know ; 

Which a difmifs'd offence would after gail. 
Let it rot gall your patience, good lago, 
That I extend my manners: ’tis my breeding, 
That gives me this bold fhew of courtefy. Shake/p. Othello. 

All ftudies here I folemnly defy, 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke. Shak H.1V. 

No man commits any fin but his confcience fmites him, 
and his guilty mind is frequently galed with the remembrance 
of it. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

. Loharrafs; to mifchief. 

The Helots had gotten new heart, and with divers forts of 
fhot from corners of ftrcets and houfe-windows galled 
them. Sidney. 

Light demilances from afar they throw, 
Faften’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. Dryd. Æn. 


Pope's Iliad. 


Shakefpeare. 
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In our wars againft the French of old, we ufed to gail them 
with our long bows, at a greater diftance than they could fhoot 
their arrows, Addtjon on the State of the War. 
To fret. 


I have feen you glecking and galling at this gentleman twice 
or thrice. Stakejpeare’s Henry V. 


GA’LLANT. adj. [ galant, French, from gala, fine drefs, 


Spanith. } 


1. Gay; well drefled; thowy ; fplendid; magnificent. 


A place of broad rivers, wherein fhall go no gally with 

oars, neither fhall gallant fhips pafs thereby. “J/: xxxiii. 24. 
The gay, the wife, the gallant, and the grave, 

Subdu’d alike, all but one paffion have. Waller. 


2. Brave ; high fpirited ; daring; magnanimous. 


Scorn, that any fhould kill his uncle, made him feek his 
revenge in manner gallant enough. Sidney, b. ii. 
But, fare thce well, thou art a gallant youth. Shakefpeare. 

A gallant man, whofe thoughts fly at the higheft game, re- 
quires no further infight into them than to fatisly himfelf by 
what way they may be performed. Digby on the Soul, Dedicat, 


3. Fine; noble; fpccious. 


There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith ; 
But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 
Make gallant fkew and promife of their mettle.  Shake/p. 
He difcourfed, how gallant and how brave a thing it would 
be for his highnefs to make a journey into Spain, and to fetch 


home his miftrefs. Clarendin. 
4. Inclined to courtfhip. 
When firft the foul of love is fent abroad, 
The gay troops begin 
In gallant thought to plume their painted wings. Thom/en. 


GA'LLANT. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
I. A gay, fprightly, airy, {plendid man. 


he new proclamation. 

— What is't for ? 

—The reformation of our travell’d gallants, 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. Shake/p. 

‘The gallants and lufty youths of Naples came and offered 

themfelves unto Vattius. Knolles s Hiftory of the Turks, 

The gallants, to protc& the lady’s right, 

Their fauchions brandifh’d at the grifly {pright. Dryden. 
Gallants, look to’t, you fay there are no fprights ; 

But I'll come dance about your beds at nights. Dryden. 


2. A whoremafter, who carefles women to debauch them. 


One, worn to pieces with age, fhews himfelf a young 
gallant, Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The next carried 2 handfome young fellow upon her back: 
fhe had left the good man at home, and brought away her 
gallant. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 


3. A wooer; one who courts a woman for marriage. In the 


sk latter fenfes it has commonly the accent on the laft fyl- 
able. 


Ga‘LLANnTLy. adv. [from gallant.] 
1. Gayly; fplendidly. 
2. Bravely; nobly; generoufly. 


_ You have not dealt fo gallantly with us as we did with you 
in a parallel cafe: laft year a paper was brought here from 
England, which we ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. Swift. 


GA'LLANTRY. n. f. [ galanterie, French.] 
1. Splendour of appearance; fhow; magnificence ; glittering 


grandeur; oftentatious finery. 
Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 


The Englith youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 


2. Bravery; noblenefs ; generofity. 


The eminence of your condition, and the gallantry of your 
principles, will invite gentlemen to the ufeful and enobling 
{tudy of nature. Glanv, Scepf. Preface. 


3. A number of gallants. 


Hector, Deiphobus, and all the gallantry of Troy, I would 
have arm’d to-cay. Shake[peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 


4. Courtfhip ; refined addrcfs to women. 


‘The martial Moors, in gallantry refin’d, 


Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. Granville. 


5. Vicious love ; lewdnefs; debauchery. 


It looks like a fort of compounding between virtue and 
vice, as if a woman were allowed to be vicious. provided fhe 
be not a-profligate ; as if there were a certain point whcre 
gallantry ends, and infamy begins. Swift. 


Ga‘tieass. n. f. [ galeas, French.] A large galley; a veiicl 


of war driven with oars. 
My father hath no lefs 
Than three great argofies, befides two galleaffes, 
And twelve tight gallies. © Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
The number of veflels were onc hundred and thirty, 
whereof galleafes and gallcons fevcnty-two, goodly fhips, like 
floating towers. Bacon's War with Spain. 


Gatte’on. n.f. [ galion, French.) A large thip with four or 


fomctimes five decks, now in ufe only among the Spaniards. 
I affured them that 1 would ftay for them at Trinidado, and 
that no force fhould drive me thence, except 1 were funk or 
fct on fire by the Spanifh galiecns. Raleigh's Arolory, 
The 
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The number of veflels were one hundred and thirty, 
whereof galleafles and galleons feventy-two, goodly fhips, like 
floating towers or caftles. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Ga'tiery. x. f. [ galerie, French, derived by Du Cange from 
gaieria, low Latin, a fine room. ] 

1. A kind of walk along the floor of a houfe, into which the 
doors of the apartments open; in gencral, 
which the length much excecds the breadth. 

In moft part there had been framed by art fuch pleafant 
arbors, that, one anfwering another, thcy became a gallery 
aloft from tree to tree, almoft round about, which be- 
low gave a perfect fhadow. Sidney, b.i. 

High lifted up were many lofty towers, 

And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Your gallery A 

Have we pafs`d through, not without much content. Skakef. 

The row of return on the banquet fide, let it be all lately 
galiertes, in which galleries let there be three cupola’s. Bacon. 

A private galery twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Deuham. 

Nor is the fhape of our cathedral proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre, with 
gallerie: gradually overlooking each other ; for into this condi- 
tion the parifh-churches of London are driving apace, as ap- 
pears by the many gavleries every day built in them. Graunt. 

There are covered galleries that lead from the palace to five 
different churches. Addifon on Italy. 

2. The feats in the playhoufe above the pit, in which the meaner 
people fit. 

White all its throats the gallery extends, 

And all the thunder of the pit afcends. Pope's Ep. of Horace. 

GA'LLETYLE. n f. l fuppofe this word has the fame import 
with gallipot. 

Make a compound body of glafs and galletyle; that is, to 
have the colour milky like a chalcedon, being a ftuff between 
a porcellane and a glafs. Bacon's Phyf. Kem. 

GA'LLEY. n.f. [ gala, Italian; gaere, French; derived, as 
fome think, from galea, a helmet pictured ancicntly on the 
prow ; as others from yoAearns, the fwordfith; as others 
from gallecn, expreffing in Syriac men expofed to the fea. 
From galley come galea/s, gallcon, galliot.| 

1. A veflel driven with oars, much in ufe in the Mediterranean, 
but found unable to endure the agitation of the main ocean. 

Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 

Of fhips, hulks, gallies, barks and brigandines. Fairfax. 

In the ages following, navigation did every where greatly 
decay, and efpecially far voyages; the rather by the ufe of 
gallies, and fuch veficls as could hardly brook the ocean. 

Bacons New Atlant:s. 

Jafon ranged the coafts of Afia the Lefs in an open boat, or 

kind of galicy. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
On oozy ground his ga vies moor; 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their fterns to fhore. Dryden. 

2. It is proverbially confidered as a place of toilfome mifery, be- 
caufe criminals are condemned to row in them. 

The moft voluptuous perfon, were he tied to follow his 
hawks and his hounds, his dice and his courtfhips every day, 
would find it the greateft torment that could befal him: he 
would fly to the mines and the ga/‘es for his recreation, and 
to the fpade and the mattock for adiverfion from the mifcry of 
a continual uninterrupted pleafure. South's Sermons. 

GA'LLEY-SLAVE. 7.f. [galley and fave.} A man condemned 
for fome crime to row in the gallies. 

As if one chain were not fufficicnt to load poor man, but 
he muft be clogged with innumerable chains: this is juft fuch 
another freedom as the Turkifh galley faves do enjoy. Bramh, 

Hardened galley-faves defpife manumiffion. Decay of Piety. 

The furges gently dafh againft the fhore, 

Flocks quit the plains, and galley-fiaves their ont. Garth. 

GA'LLIARD. 2. j. { gaillard, French; imagined to be derived 
from the Gaulifh ard, genius, and gay.) 

1. A gay, brifk, lively man; a fine fellow. 

Selden is a galliard by himfelf. Cleaveland. 

2. An aive, nimble, fpritely dance. It is in both fenfes now 
obfo'ete. ‘ 

I did think by the excellent conftitution of thy leg, it was 
form’d under the ftar of a galliard. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

There’s nought in France 

That can be with a nimble galliard won: 

You cannot revel intodukedoms there. SAekefp. Henry V. 

If there be any that would take wp all the time, let him 
find means to take them off, and bring others on; as mufi- 
cians ufe to do with thofe that dance too long galliards. Bacon, 

The tripla’s and changing of times have an agreement with 

» the changes of motion; as when galliard time and meafure 


any building of 


© time are in the medley of one dance. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


GALLIARDISE. n.f. [ French. ] Merriment; exuberant 
aiety. 
$ Ke my nativity my afcendant was the watry fign of Scor- 


© © pius: I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think 


I have a piece of that leaden planet in me: I am no way fa- 
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cetious, nor difpofed for the mirth and galliardife of com- 
pany. brown's Rel. Med. 
Ga‘tiicism. n.f. [ gallicifme, French, from gallicus, Latin.] 
A mode of fpeech peculiar to the French language: fuch ass 
he figured in controvery; he be'd this conduct; he beid the 
fame language that another had hed before: with many other 
expreflions to be found in the pages of Bolinbroke 
In Englith I would have Guaeifms avoided, that we may 
keep to our own language, and not follow the French mode 
in our fpecch. Felton on the Claffickss 
Ga‘tuicaskins. n.f. [ Calige Gallo-Vafconum. Skinner.) 
Large open hofe. i 
My galligafkins, that have long withftood 
The Winter’s fury, and encroaching frofts, 
By time fubdu’d, what will not time fubdue, 
An horrid chafm difclofe. Phillips. 
GALLIMATIA. n.f. [ galimatlias, French.] Nonfenfe; talk 
without meaning. 
GALLIMAV'FRY. 2. f. [ galimafreé, French.] 
1. A hoch-poch, or hath of teveral forts of broken meat; a 


medley. Hanmer. 


They kave made of our Englifh tongue a galiimaufry, or 
hodge-podge of all other fpeeches. Spenfer. 
2. Any inconfiftent or ridiculous medley. 
‘They have a dance, which the wenches fay is a gallimaufry 
of gambols, hecaule they are not in’t. Siake/p. M inter’s Tale. 
‘The painter who, under pretence of diverting the cyes, 
would fill his pi€ture with fuch varieties as alter the truth of 
h:ftory, would make a ridiculous piece of painting, and a 
mere gallimaufry of his work. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. Itis uled by Shake/peare ludicroufly of a woman. 

Sir John affects thy wife. 

—Why, fir, my wife is not young. 

— He woocs both high and low, both rich and poor; 

He loves thy gallimaufr:, friend. Shake/fcare. 

Ga‘iuioT. n f. [ galiotte, French.) A finall fwift galley. 

darbarofia departing out of Hellefpontus with cighty gallies, 
and certain galliots, faped his courfe towards Italy. — Knclies. 

Ga‘tiipor. 2. f. [ gleye, Dutch, fhining earth. Skinner. The 
true derivation is from gala, Spanifh, finery. Ga'a, or gally- 
pot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot painted and elazed, com- 
monly uled for medicines. 

Plato faid his mafter Socrates was like the apothecary’s gel- 
lipots, that had on the outfides. apes, owls, and fatyrs; but 
within, precious drugs. Bacon, Apopkth, 227. 

Here phials in nice difcipline are fet; 

There gallipots are rang’d in alphabet Garth's Di/penfatery. 

Alexandrinus thought it unfafe to truft the real fecret of his 
phial and gailipot to any man. Spec?ator, N°. 426. 

Thou that do’ft Æfculapius deride, 

And o'er his gall pets in triumph ride. Fenton. 

Ga'tion. n.f. [ gelo, low Latin.] A liquid. meafure of four 
quarts. 

Beat them into powder, and boil them in a zavlon of wine, 
in a veflel clofe ftopped. MH ijeman’s Surgery. 

Ga to’on. n.f. [ galzn, French.) A kind of clofe lace, made 
of gold or filver, or of filk alone. 

To GA'LLOP. v.n. [ga oper, French. Derived by all the 
etymologilts, after Budeus, from xadrwacev; but perhaps it 
comes from gaut, all, and /oopen, to run, Dutch; that is, to 
go on full fpeed. ] 

1. To move forward by leaps, fo that all the feet are off the 
ground at once. 

I did hear 
The galloping of horfe: who was’t came by? Shak. Mach. 
His tteeds wiil be reftrain’d, 
But gallop lively down the weftern hill, 
In fuch a fhape grim Saturn did reftrain 

His heav’nly limbs, and flow’d with fuch a mane, 

When half furpriz’d, and fearing to be feen, 

The leacher ga'l p’d from his jealous queen. Dr,den’s Virgil. 

2. To ride at the pace which is performed by leaps. 

Seeing fuch ftreams of blood as threatned a drowning life, 
we gal.osed toward them to part them. Sidney, b. ià. 

They ’gan elpy 

An armed knight towards them gallop falt, 

That fecm’d from fome feared foe to fiy. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

He who fair and foftly goes fteadily forward, in a courfe 
that points right, will fooner be at his journey’s end than he 
that runs after every one he mects, though he ga.lop all dav 
full .{pecd. Loche. 

3. To move very fant. 

The golden fun falutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallons the zodiack in his gliVring coach. Shas. Tit. Ardr. 
Whom doth time gallop withal? 

— Wirth a thicf to the gallows. Shake/p. As vou like it. 

He that rides poft through a country may, from the tran- 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie: fuch jupertictal 
ideas he may collect in galloping over it. Mke 

Ga‘Liop. n. /. [from the verb.] The motion of a horfe when 
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he runs at full (peed; in which, making a kind of a leap fot- 
wards, he lifts both his forclegs very near at the fame time ; 
and while thefe are in the air, and juft upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his hindlegs almoft at 
once. Farrier’s Did. 

Ga‘tioper. n. f. [from gallop.] 

1. A horfe that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better to ride than 
horfes for their walk and trot; but they are commonly rough 
gallopers, though fome of them are very fleet. Mortim. Husb. 

2. A man that rides faft, or makes great hafte. 

Ga'Lioway. n.f. A horfe not more than fourteen hands 
high, much ufed in the North; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a fhire in Scotland. 

To Ga’tiow. v. 2. [agelpan, to fright, Saxon.] To terrify; 
to fright. 

The wrathful fkies 

Gallow the very wand’rers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. Shake/pcare’s King Lear. 
GA'LLOWGLASSES. 1. f. 

1. It is worn theri likewife of footmen under their fhirts of mail, 
the which footmen call gallowglaffes: the which name doth 
difcover them alfo to be ancient Englith ; for gallogla fienifies 
an Englifh fervitor or yeoman. And he being fo armed in a 
long fhirt of mail, down to the calf of his leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then pedes gravis armature; and 
was inftead of the footman that now weareth a corflet, before 
the corflet was ufed, or almoft invented. Spenfer on Ireland. 

2. [ Hanmer, otherwife than Spenfer.] Soldiers among the wild 
Irifh, who ferve on horfeback. 

A puiffant and mighty pow’r 

Of gall.wglaffes and fout kernes, 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shake/: Henry VI. 
Ga’LLow. jx. f. [It is ufed by fome in the fingular; but by 
Ga’'LLows. § more only in the plural, or fometimes has another 

plural gallow/es. Galga, Gothick; zealza, Saxon; galge, 
Dutch ; which fome derive from gabalus, furca, Latin ; others 
from 73 high; others from gallu, Welfh, power: but it is 
probably derived like gallow, to fright, from agælpan, the 
gallows being the great objeét of legal terrour. ] 

. A beam laid over two pofts, on which malefactors are hanged. 

This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows : 
in his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, in 

his left hand a purfe of money. Sidney, b. ii. 
T would we were all of one mind, and one mind good; O, 

there were defolation of gaolers and gallow/es. Shake/p. Cymbel. 

I prophefied, if a gallows were on land, 

This fellow could not drown. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
A little before dinner he took the major afide, and whif- 
pered him in the ear, that execution muft that day be done in 
the town, and therefore required him that a pair of gallows 
fhould be ereéted. Hayward. 
A production that naturally groweth under gallow/es, and 
places of execution. Brown’s Vulgar E:rours, b. ii. 
A poor fellow, going to the ga/lows, may be allowed to feel 


the fmart of wafps while he is upon Tyburn road. Suift. 
2 A wretch that deferves the gallows. 
Cupid hath been five thoufand years a bey. 
— Ay, and a fhrewd unhappy gallsws too. Shake/peare. 


Ga‘LLowsFREE. adj. [ gallows and free.] Exempt by deftiny 
from being hanged. 
Let him be gallow:free by my confent, 
And nothing fuffer, fincc he nothing meant. Dryden. 
GA'LLOWTREE. n.f. [gallows and tree] The tree of ter- 
rour ; the tree of execution. 
He hung their conquer’d arms, for more defame, 
On gallowtrecs, in honour of his deareft dame. Fai. Queen. 
A Scot, when from the gallowtree got loofe, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goofe. Cleaveland. 
GamBa’DE. } n. j. [ gamba, Italian, a leg.] Spatterdafhes ; 
Gamba'bo. § boots worn upon the legs above the fhoe. 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadoes once a week. 

Dennis's Letters. 

GAMBLER. 1. f. [A cant word, I fuppofe, for game or game/fler.] 

A knave whofe practice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 
Ga’'MBOGE. mf. 

Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of a gummy, 
partly of a refinous nature. It is heavy, of a bright yellow 
colour, and fcarce any fmell. It is brought from America, 
and from many parts of the Ealt Indies, particularly from 
Cambaja, or Cambogia, whence it has its name. Gamboge 
was not known in Europe ’till 1603, and foon after got into 
ufe as a purgative medicine ; but the roughnefs of its opera- 
tion rendering it lefs efteemed as fuch, it got into ufe in paint- 
ing, where it yet retains its credit. Hill, 

To GAM BOL. v. n. [ gambiller, French.] _ 
1. To dance; to fkip; to frifk; to jump for joy; to play merry 
frolicks. 
Bears, tigers, ounccs, pards, 
Gambol’d before them. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
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The king of elfs and little fairy queen; 

Gambofd on heaths, and danc’d on ev'ry green. 

The monfters of the flood 

Gambol around him in the wat’ry way, 

And heavy whales in aukward mèafures play. 

2. To leap; to ftart. 
*Tis not madnefs 

That I have utter’d ; bring me to the teft, 

And I the matter will record, which madnefs 

Would gambol from. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Ga'meoL. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fkip; a hop; a leap for joy. 

A gentleman had got a favourite {paniel, that would be ftill 
toying and leaping upon him, and playing a thoufand pretty 
gambols. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 
And beafts in gambols frifk’d before their honeft god. Dryden, 
2. A frolick ; a wild prank. 
For who did ever play his gambo's, 
With fuch infufferable rambles? LHudilras, p- iii cant. 2. 
GA'MBREL. n. f. [from gamba, gambarella, ltalian.] The leg 
of a horfe. 

What can be more admirable than for the principles of the 
fibres of a tendon to be fo mixed as to make it a foft body, 
and yet to have the ftrength of iron? as appears by the weight 
which the tendon, lying on a horfe’s gambrel, doth then com- 
mand, when he rears up with a man upon his back. Grew. 

GAME. 2. [ gaman, a jeft, Mandick. } 
1. Sport of any kind. 
We have had paftimes here, and pleafing game. Shake/p. 
2. Jeft, oppofed to earneft or ferioufnefs. 
Then on her head they fet a garland green, 
And crowned her ’twixt earneft and ’twixt game. Fai. Qu. 
3- Infolent merriment; fportive infult. 
Do they not feek occafion of new quarrels, 
On my refufal, to diftrefs me more ; 
Or make a game of my calamities. 
4. A fingle match at play. 
5. Advantage in play. 
Mutual vouchers for our fame we ftand, 
And play the game into each other’s hand. 
6. Scheme purfued ; meafures planned. 
This feems to be the prefent game of that crown, and that 
they will begin no other ’till they fee an end of this. Tempe. 
7. Field fports: as, the chafe, falconry. 
If about this hour he make his way, 
Under the colour of his ufual gaye, 
He fhall here find his friends with horfe and men, 
To fet him free from his captivity. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
What arms to ufe, or nets to frame 5 
Wild beafts to combat, or to tame, i 
With all the myft’ries of that came. aller. 
Some fportfmen, that were abroad upon game, {pied a com- 
pany of buftards and cranes. L’ Efirange. 
8. Animals purfued in the field; animals appropriated to legal 
fportfmen. 
Hunting, and men, not beafts, fhall be his game, 
With war, and hoftile {nare, fuch as refufe 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton's Parad. Lof. 
There is fuch a variety of game {pringing up before mc, 
that | am diftra€ted in my choice, and know not which to 
follow. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
A bloodhound will follow the tract of the perfon he pur- 
fues, and all hounds the particular came they have in chace. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed {pear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer ; 
I and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 
At human hearts we fling, nor ever mifs the game. Prior. 
Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 
Our haughty Norman boafts that barb’rous name, 
And makes his trembling flaves the royal game. 
9: Solemn contefts exhibited as fpe€tacles to the people. 
The games are done, and Cæfar is returning. Shakejpeare. 
Milo, when ent’ring the Olympick game, 
With a huge ox upon his fhoulders came. 
To Game. v.n. [zaman, Saxon. ] 
1. To play at any fport. 
2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for money. 
Gaming leaves no fatisfaction behind it: it no Way profits 
either body or mind. Lecke. 
GA'MECOCK. n. f. [game and cock.) Cocks bred to fight. 
_ They managed the difpute as fiercely as two Eamecccks in the 
pit. Locke. 
GAME-EGG. n. f. [ game and egg.] Eggs from which fighting 
cocks are bred. : 
Thus boys hatch game-eges under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl morc furious for the fray. Garth. 
GA'MEKEEPER. 7. f. [ game and keep.) A perfon who looks 
after game, and fees it is not deftroyed. 
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GA'MESOME. adj. [from game.] Frolickfome; gay; fportive; 
playful; fpoitful. 
3 Geron, though old, yet gamefime, kept one end with 
Cofma. Sidney. 
I am not gamefome; I do lack fome part 
OF that quick fpirit that is in Antony. Shakef. Jul. Cefar. 
The gamefome wind among her treffes play, 
And curleth up thofe growing riches fhort. Fairfax, b. iv. 
Belial, in like gamefome mood. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
This gamefome humour of children fhould rather be encou- 
raged, to keep up their {pirits and improve their itrength and 
health, than curbed or reftrained. Licke. 
Ga'MESOMENESS. n. f. [from gamefome.] Sportivenefs; mer- 
riment. 
GAa'MEsoMELY. adv. [from gamefame.] Merrily. 
GA'MESTER. ^. f. [from game.] 
1. One who is vitioufly addicted to play. 
Keep a gams/ler from the dice, and a good ftudent from his 
book, and it is wonderful. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfer. 
A gameftcr, the greater mafter he is in his art, the worfe 
man he is. Bacon. 
Gameflers for whole patrimonies play ; 
The fteward brings the deeds, which muft convey 
The whole eftate. Dryden's fuvenal, Sat. 1. 
Could we look into the mind of a common gameffer, we 
fhould fee it full of nothing but trumps and mattadores: her 
flumbers are haunted with kings, queens and knaves, Addi/on. 
_ All the fuperfluous whims relate, 
That fill a female gameffer’s pate; 
What agony of foul fhe feels 
To fee a knave’s inverted heels. 
2. One who is engaged at play. 
i When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gamefler is the fooneft winner. Shakef. Hen. V. 
A man may think, if he will, that two eyes fee no more 
than one; or that a game/fer feeth always more than a looker- 
on: but, when all is done, the help of good counfel is that 
which fetteth bufinefs ftrait. Bacon, Efjay 28. 
3. A merry fro!ickfome perfon. 
You're a merry gamefler, 
My lord Sands. 
4. A proftitute. 


Swift. 


Shake/p. Henry VIII. 


She’s impudent, my lord, 
k And was a common gamefler to the camp. Shakefpeare. 
GAMMER. n. f. [Of uncertain etymology; perhaps from grand 
mere, and theretore ufed commonly to old women.] The 
compellation of a woman correfponding to gaffer. 
GA'mMON. n. f. [ gambone, Italian.) 
1- The buttock of an hog faltcd and dried; the lower end of 
the flitch. 
Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold : 
A rufty gammon of fome fev’n years old. Dryden’s Juv. Sat. 
Gammons, that give a relifh to the tafte, 
And potted fowl, and fifth, come in fo fait, 
That ere the firft is out, the fecond ftinks. Dryden's Perf. 
2. Akind of play with dice. 
The quick dice, 
In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The founding gammon. Thomjfon's Autumn. 
Ga‘murt. n J. [ gama, Italian.} The fcale of mufical notes. 
Madam. before you touch the inftrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I muĝ begin with rudiments of art, 


To teach you gamut in a briefer fort. Shakefpeare. 
When by the gamut fome muficians make 

A perfeét fong, others will undertake, 

By the fame gamut chang’d, to equal it: 

Things fimply good can never be unfit. Donne. 


Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 
That rant by note, and through the ganut rage ; 
In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire, 


Combat in trills, and in a feuge expire. Addifon. 
"Gan, for began, from ’gin for begin. 
The noble knight ’gan feel 
His vital force to faint. Spenfer. 


To Gancu. v.a. [ganciare, from gancio, a hook, Italian; 
ganche, French.) ‘lo drop from a high place upon hooks 
by way of punifhment: a practice in Turkey, to which Smith 
alludes in his Pocockius. 

Cohors catenis qua pia ftridulis 
Gemunt onutti, vel fude trans finum 
Luétantur acta, pendulive 
Sanguincis luctantur in unzs. Mufe Angl. 
Ga'npeEg. 7. f. [zanopa, Saxon.] The male of the goofe. 
As deep drinkcth the goofe as the gander. Camden's Rem. 
One gander will ferve five geefe. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
“To GANG. v.n. [gangen, Dutch; gangan, Saxon 5 gang, Scot- 
tih.] Togo; towalk: an old word not now uled, except 
ludicroufly. 
But let them gang alonc, 
As they have brewed, fo lct them bear blame. 


Spenfer. 


GAO 
_ Your flaunting beaus gang with their breafts open. Arbuthn. 
Gane. n.f. [from the verb.] A number herding together; a 
troop; a company; a tribe; a herd. Itis feldom ufed but in 
contempt or abhorrence. 

Oh, you panderly rafcals ! there’s a knot, a gang, a pack, 
a confpiracy againít me. Shakef. Merry Wivis of Windsor. 

As a gang of thieves were robbing a houfe, a maftiff fell 
a barking. L Eyirange, Fable 21. 

Admitted in among the gang, 

He acts and talks as they befriend him. Prior. 
GANGHON. [French] A kind of flower. Ainfunrth. 
Ga'nction. n.f. [yayov] A tumour in the tendinous 

and nervous parts, proceeding from a fall or ftroke. It refifts, 
if ftirred; if prefled upon the fide, is not diverted, nor can 
be turned round. Harris. 

Bonefetters ufually reprefent every bone diflocated, though 
poffibly it be but a ganglion, or other crude tumour or preter- 
natural protuberance of fome part of a joint. Vifeman. 

GA/NGRENE. n.f. [ gangrene, Fr. gangreena, Lat.] A mor- 
tification; a ftoppage of circulation followed by putrefaction. 

This experiment may be transterred unto the cure of gan- 
grenes, either coming of themfelves, or induced by too much 
applying of opiates. Bacon's Natura: Pifiery. 

She faves the lover, as we gangrenes ftay, 

By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. Water. 

A difcolouring in the part was fuppofed an approach of a 
gangrene. Wifeman’s Surgery, 

If the fubftance of the foul is feftered with thefe paiiions, 
the gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured: the inflamma- 
tion will rage to all eternity. Addifon’s Spectat:r. 

To Ga/NnGRENE. v.a. [gangrener, French, from the noun.) 
To corrupt to mortification. 

In cold countries, when men’s nofes and ears are mortified, 
and, as it were, gangrened with cold, if they come to a fire 
they rot off prefently ; for that the few fpirits, that remain in 
thofe parts, are fuddenly drawn forth, and fo putrcfaction is 
made complete. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Gangren’d members muft be Jop’d away, 

Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. 

To GA’'NGRENE. v.n. To become mortified. 
My griefs not only pain me 

As a ling’ring difeafe ; 

But finding no redrefs, ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable 

Rankle and fefter. and gangrene 

To black mortification. Miiton’s Agenifies. 

As phlegmons are fubjeét to mortification, fo alfo in fat 
bodies they are apt to gangrene after opening, if that fat be 
not fpeedily digefted out. It ifeman’s Surgery. 

Ga/ncreNous. adj. [from gangrene.] Mortihed; producing 
or betokening mortification. 

The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the veffcls, pro- 
ducing hemorrhages, puftules red, lead-coloured, black and 
gangrenous. Arbuthnot on A.iments. 

Ga’ncway. n.f. Ina fhip, the feveral ways or paflages from 
one part of it to the other. Ditt. 
GA'’NGWEEK. n. f. [ gang and week.) Rogation week, when 
proceffions are made to luftrate the bounds of parifhes. Did?. 
Ga‘NTELOPE. } 2.f. [ gantlet is only corrupted from gantelope, 
GA’NTLET. § gant, all, and loopen, to run, Dutch } A mi- 
litary punifhment, in which the criminal running between the 
ranks receives a lafh from each man 
But would’ft thou, friend, who haft two legs alone, 

Would’ft thou to run the gan/et thefe expofe, 

To a whole company of hob-nail’d fhoes? Dryden's Fuv. 

Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run the gantlet 
through the feveral c'afles. Locke. 

Ga'yza. n.f. [ganfa, Spanifh, a goofe.] A kind of wild 
goofe, by a flock of which a virtuofo was fabled to be carried 
to the lunar world. 

They are but idle dreams and fancies, 

And favour ftrongly of the ganza’s. Hudibras, p ii. 

GAOL. n. f. [gecl, Welfh; gecle, French.) A prifon; a place 
of confinement. It is always pronounced and too often writ- 
ten jai/, and fometimes goal. 

Then am I the prifoner, and his bed my gaol. Sh. K. Lear. 

Have | been ever free, and muft my houfe 

Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

If we mean to thrive and do good, break open the gaols, 
and let out the prifoners. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

GA'OLDELIVERY: n. f. [ gaol and deliver.) The judicial 
procefs, which by condemnation or acquittal of perfons con- 
fined evacuates the prifon. 

Then doth th’ afpiring foul the body leave, 
Which we call death; but were it known to all, 
What life our fouls do by this death receive, 

Men would it birth or gaoldelivery call. Davies. 

Thefe make a general g:aidelivery of fouls, not for punih- 
ment. South. 

Ga’orer. n. f. [from gaol.] Keeper of a prifon; he to whole 
care the prifoners are committed. 


Dryden. 
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This isa gentle provoft; feldom, when 
The fteeled vaoler is the friend of men. Sf, Meaf. for Meaf. 
I know not how or why my furly goaler, 

Hard as his irons, and infolent as pow’r 

When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 

Put off the brute. Dryden's Clecmenes. 

From the polite part of mankind fhe had been banifhed and 
immured, ’till the death of her gaoler Tatler, N°. 53. 

Gap. n. f. [from gape. } 
1. An opening in a broken fence. 
Behold the defpair, 
By cuftom and covetous pates, 
By gaps and upening of gates, Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 
With terrours and with furies to the bounds 

And cryftal wall of heav’n; which, opening wide, 

Roll'd inward, anda {pacious gap difclos’d 

Into the wafteful deep. Miltn’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Buthes are moft lafting of any for dead hedges, or to mend 
gaps. Mrtimer’s Huftandry. 

I fought for a man, fays God, that fhould make up the 
hedge, and ftand in the gap before me, for the land that I 
fhould not deftroy it. Regers, Sermon 18. 

2. A breach. 

The lofs of that {trong city concerned the Chriftian com- 
monweal: manifold and lamentable mileries afterwards en- 
fued by the opening of that gap. not unto the kingdom of 
Hungary only, but to all that fide of Chriftendom. — Knolles, 

3- Any paflage. 
He’s made mafter 
O’ th’ rolls and the king’s {ecretary: further 
Stands in the gap, and treads for more preferment. Shake/p. 
So ftands the Vhracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear, 
And hears him ruftling in the wood. 
4. An avenue; an open way. 

The former kings of England paffed into them a great part 
of their prerogatives; which though then it was well intended, 
and perhaps well deferved, yet now fuch a gap of mifchief lies 
open thereby, that I could with it were well ftopt.  Spen/er. 

5 WA hale ; a deficiency. 

If you violently proceed againft him, miftaking his purpofe, 
it would make a great gap in your honour. Shak. King Lear. 
Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the works of nature. 

More's Antidote againft Atheifin. 


Dryden. 


O. Any interftice; a vacuity. 
Each one demand, and anfwer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time, fince firft 
We were diffever’d. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
That I might fleep out this great gap of time my An- 
tony is away. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To mase’twixt words and lines huge Laps, 

Wide as meridians in maps. Fludibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

One can revive a languifhing converfation by a fudden fur- 
prifing fentence ; another is more dexterous in feconding; a 
third can fill the gep with laughing. Swifts Genteel Converfat. 

7. An opening of the mouth in {peech during the pronunciation 
of two fucceffive vowels. 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is caufed by two 
vowels opening on each other. Pope. 

8. To flp a Gap, is to efcape by fome mean hhift: alluding to 
hedges mended with dead bushes, 'till the quickfets ‘will grow. 
His policy confifts in fetting traps, 
In finding ways and means, and /fooping gaps. Swift. 
Ga'p-TooTHED. adj. [ gap and toth.] Having interftices be- 
tween the teeth. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are diftinguifhed from each 
other as much as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
{peaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

To GAPE v.n. {zeapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 
Some inen there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad, if they behuld a cat. Shake/peare. 

Gaping or yawning, and ftretching, do pafs from man to 
man ; for that that:caufeth gaping and ftretching is when the 
{pirits are a little heavy by any vapour. Arbuthnot. 

She ftretches, yapes, unglues her eyes, 
And aftts if it be time to rife. Swift, 
2. To open the mouth for food, as a young bird, 
As callow birds, 

Whofe mother’s kill’d in feeking of the prey, 

Cry in their neft, ‘and think her longaway ; 

And at each leaf that ftirs, each blatt of wind, 

Gape for the food which they muft never find. 

As ina drought the thirfty creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain, 

Then firit the martlet mects it in the fky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather’d train. 
3. Todefire earneftly; to crave. With for. 
‘To her grim death appears in all her thapes; 
The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 
_ Tothy fortune be not thow aflave ; 
For what haft thou to fear beyond the grave ? 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Denham, 
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And thou, who gap’/? for my eftate, draw near; 
For I would whifper fomewhat in thy ear. Dryden's Perf: 
4: With after. 

What fhall we fay of thofe who {pend their days in gaping 

after court-favour and preferments ? L Ejirange. 
5. With at. 

Many have gaped at the church revenues ; but, before they 
could {wallow them, have had their mouths ftopped in the 
church-yard. South's Sermons. 

6. Lo open in fiflures or holes. 
If it aflume my noble father’s perfon; 
I'll fpcak to it, though hell itfelf fhould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. Shake/pcare’s Hamlet, 
May that ground gape, and fwallow me alive, 

Where I fhall kneel to him that flew my father. Sh. H. VT. 

The great horfe-muffel, with the fine fhell, doth gafe and 
fhut as the oyfters do. Eacon’s Natural Fiftory. 

The reception of one is as different from the admifiion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the incilions of 
the plough, and when it gapes and greedily opens itfelf to drink 
in the dew of heaven, or the refreiliments of a fhower. Suth. 

Thc mouth of a littleartery and nerve gafes into the cavity 
of thefe veficles. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

7. To open with a breach. 
The planks, their pitchy coverings wath'd away, 

Now yield, and now a yawning breach difplay : 

The roaring waters, with a hottile tide, 

Ruth through the ruins of her gaping fide. Pryden, 

That all thefe actions can be performed by aliment, as weil 
as medicines, is plain; by oblerving the effeéts of different 
fubftances upon the fluids and fulids, when the veffels are open 
and gape by a wound. Arbu:hnot. 

8. To open; to have an hiatus. 
There is not, to the beft of my remembrance, one vowel 
gaping on another for want of a cæfura in this whole poem. 
Drydens £n. Dedication. 
9. To make a noife with open throat. 
And, if my mufe can through paft ages fee, 
That noify, naufeous, gaping fool is he. 
10. To ftare with hope or expectation. 
Others will gape t’ anticipate 

The cabinet defigns of fate; 

Apply to wizards, to forefee 

What fhall, and what fhall never be. 

13. To ftare with wonder. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according tothe 
mad imagination of the dawber; and the end of all this to 
caufe laughter: a very monfter in a Bartholomew fair, for the 
mob to gape at. Dryden’s Dufrefcy. 

Where elevated o’er the gaping croud, 

Clafp’d in the board the perjur’d head is tow'd, 

Betimes retreat. Gay’s Ti ivia. 
12. To ftare irreverently. 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth. Fb xvi. 10. 
Ga’rer. n.f. [from gape] 
1. One who opens his mouth. 
2. One who ftares foolifhly. 
3. One who longs or craves. 

The golden fhower of the diffolved abbey-lands rained well 

near into every gaper’s mouth.  Carew's Survey of Cornwat. 
Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: fo Eadgar is a happy 
weapon; Ethelgar, a noble weapon. Gibfon’s Camden. 
To Gar. v.a. [gicra, Mandick.]| “To caufe; to make. It 
is {till in ufe in Scotland. 
Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee grect ? 
What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fwect? 
Or art thou of thy loved lofs forlorne. Spenfer’s Paflerals. 
Gars. n.f. (garbe, French. ] 
1. Drefs;-cloaths; habit. 
Thus Belial, with words cloath'd in reafon's garb, 

Counfei'd ignoble eafe, and peaccful floth. 

Mhiiton’s Paradife Toft. 

He puts himfelf into the garb and habit of a proteffor of 
phytick, and fets up. LF ftrange, Fabie 27. 

2. Fafliion of drefs. 
Horace’s wit, and Virgils ftate, 

He did not fteal, but emulate ; 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. 

3. Exteriour appearance. 
This is fome fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth affect 

A faucy roughnefs, and conitrains the garb 

Quite from his nature. Shake/peare's Kine Lear. 

GARBAGE. n. f. [ garbcar, Spanifh. This ctymology is very 
doubtful. ] 
1. “Fhe bowels; the offal;*that part of the inwards which is 
feparated and thrown away. 
The cloyed will, 
That fatiate, vet unfatisfy’d defire, that tub 
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Both fill’d and running, ravening firft the lamb, 
Longs after for the carbase Shake/peare’s Cymbeli e. 
Luft, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will fate itfelf in a celeftial bed, 
And prey on garage. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
A fam more fenielefs than the rog’ry 
Of old Arufpicy and aug’ry, 
That out of garbages of cattle 
Prefag’d th’ events of truce or batile. 
Who, without avertion, ever look'd 
On holy gerbuge, though by Homer cook'd ? Rofiormon. 
_ When you reccive condign punifiment, you run wo your 
_confefior, that parcel of guts and garbage. L’ryd. Span. Fryar. 

GARBEL. n.f. A plank next the keel of a fhip. 

© Ga/raince. n fi Corrupted for garbage. 

All fhavings of horns, hoofs ot cattle, blood, and garlidge 
is good manure for land. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Ga'rBISH. n. f Corrupted from garbage. 

In Newtuu, dland they improve their ground with the gar- 
bifh of fith. Alo time's Husbandry. 

To GYRBLE. v. a. [ garbellare, Tealian.] To fife; to pait; 

to feparate the good from: the bad 
But you who fathers and traditions take, 
And garble fome, and fome you quite forlake. Dryden. 
Had our author fet down this command without garbiin: , 
as God gave it, and joined mother to father, it had made 
direétly againft him. Locke. 
The underftanding works to collate, combine, and gardle 
the images and ideas, the imagination and memory prefent to 
it. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

GARBLER. n.f. [from garble.] He who feparates one part 
from another. 

A farther fecret in this claufe may beft be difcovered by the 
projectors, or at leaft the gartlers of it. Swifts Examiner. 

Ga‘rpolt. n.f. [ garbouille, French; ga’ bugiio, ltalian.]} Dif- 
order ; tumult ; uproar. Hanmer. 

Look here, and at thy fovereign leifure read 
What garboils fhe awak’d. Shak. Ant. and Clecpatra. 

GARD. x J. [ garae, French ] Wardfhip; care; cuftody. 

GA'/RDEN. n.f. [gardd, Wella; jardin, French; giardino, 
Italian.] 

1. A piece of ground inclofed, and cultivated with extraordi- 
nary care, planted with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 
for pleafure. 

~ Thy promifes are like Adonis’ gardens, 

< Which one-day bloom’d and fruitful were the next. Shatef. 

_ Mylord of Ely, when I was laft in Holbourn, 
_Tfaw good ftrawberries in your garden there. Shatef. R. I. 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year. Bacon’s Ejjays. 
In every garden fhould be provided flowers, fruit, fhade and 
water. Temple. 

2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. 

I am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 
‘The pleafant garden of great Italy. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

3- GARDEN is often ufed in compolition for Lortenfis, or be- 
longing to a garden. 

GaRDEN-MouLp. x. f. Mould fit for a garden, 

They delight moft in rich black garden-mould, that is deep 

~ and light, and mixed rather with fand than clay. Mfor'ime. 

GARDEN-TILLAGE. x. f. ‘Tillage ufed in cultivating gar- 

dens. 

Peas and beans arc what belong to gardin ti iage as well as 
that of the field. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
GARDEN-WARE.  /. The produce of gardens. 

A chy bottoin is a much more pernicious foil for trees and 
garden-ware than gravel. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

ToGa’rnen. v.n. [fromthe noun.] To cultivate a garden ; 

to lay out gardens 

At firft, in Rome's poor age, 
When both her kings and confuls held the plough, ó 
Or garden'd well. Ben. Fobnjon’s Catiline. 

_ When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to 

build ftately, fooner then to garden finely; as if gardening 

__ were the greater perfection Bacon, Effay 47- 

GARDENER. n f. [from garden.) He that attends or culti- 

" vates gardens. | 

_ Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners; fo that, if we will plant nettles, or fow lettuce, 

-the power lies in our will. Shakefpeare’s Othel:o. 

Gardeners tread down any loofe ground, after they have 

__ fown onions or turnips. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The gardener may lop religion as he pleafe. Howel. 

The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is preferable 
to all other diverfions. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Then let the learned gard’ner mark with care 

»_ The kinds of ftocks, and what thofe kinds will bear. Dryd. 

Ga’Rpenine. 7. f. [from garden.] The act of cultivating or 
planning gardens. (A 

My compofitions in gardening are after the Pindarick man- 
€ ner, and run into the beautiful wildnefs of nature, without 
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affecting the nicer clegancies of art. Spedtatir, N°. 47% 
Gark. n.f. Coarfe wool growing on the legs of fheep. Dict. 
G VRGARISM. nf. ( yapyagiruos ; gargarijme, French. ] A 
liquid form of medicine to wafh the mouth with. Quincy. 

Apophlegmatifins and gargari/ms draw the rheum down by 
the palate. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

To GArGARYVZE. U.a. [ yacvagicws gargarifer, French. } 
‘To wafh the month with medicated liquors, 

Vinegar, put to the noftrils, or gargarized, doth eafe the 
hiccough; for that it is allringent, and inhibiteth the motion 
of une fpirit. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

This being relaxed, may make a fhaking of the larynx ; 
as when we gargarize. Holder's Evements of Speech. 

Ga‘rcer. n.f- A diftemper in cattle. 
The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the hinder 
parts ; Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To GA'RGLE. v.a. [ gargouiller, French; gargogliare, Ital. 
gurgel, German, the throat.] 
1. To wath the throat with fome liquor not fuffered imme- 
diately to deicend. 
Garge twice or thrice with fharp oxycrate. Harvey. 
The cxcifi.n made, the bleeding will foon be ftopt by gar- 
ging with oxycrate. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair ; 

Next gargie well their throats. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 

2. To warble; to play in the throat. An improper ufe. 
‘Lhofe which oniy warble long, 

And gargle in their throats a fong. 

So charm’d ycu were, you Ceas’a a while to doat i 

On nonfenie gargi'd in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

Ga’rore. x.f- [from the verb.] A liquor with which the 
throat is wafhed. 

His throat was wafhed with one of the gargies fet down in 
the method of cure. LVifeman’s Surgery. 

Ga/RGLION. n f. An exfudation of nervous juice from a 
bruife, or the like, which indurates into a hard immoveable 
tumour. Quincy. 

GaʻrcoL. x. f- A diftemper in hogs. 

The figns of the gargo/ in hogs are, hanging down of the 
head, moift eyes, ftaggering, and lofs of appetite. Mortimer. 

Ga’RLAND. n. f. [ garlande, guirland, French.) A wreath of 
branches or flowers. 

Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 
A garland madc, on temples for to wear; 
For he then chofen was the dignity 


Waller. 


Of village-lord that Whitfuntide to bear. Sidney.) 
With every minute you do change a mind, : 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland Shake/peare. 


A reeling world will never ftand upright, 
Tull Richard wear the garland of the realm. 
—How! wear the garland! do’ft thou mean the crown? 
—Ay, my good lord. Shakefpcare’s Richard II. 
‘Then party-colour’d flow’rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a ga» land for her head. Dryden's Fables. 
Vanquith again; though fhe be gone, 
Whofe garland crown’ the victor’s hair, 
And reign; though fhe has left the throne, 


Who made thy glory worth thy care. Prior. 
Her gods and godiike heroes rife to view, 
And al] her faded garlands bloom anew. Pope. 


GA'RLICK. n. J. [zan, Saxon, a lance, and /eek, the leek that 
fhoots up in blades. Skinner.) 

It has a bulbous root, confifting of many {mall tubercles 
include. in its coats: the leaves are plain: the flowers confift 
of fix leaves, formed into a corymbus on the top of the ftalk; 
and are fucceeded by fubrotund fruit, divided into three cells, 
which contain roundifli feeds. Miler. 

Garlick is of an extremely ftrong, and to moft people a dif- 
agreeable fmell, and of an acrid and pungent talte. It is’an 
extremely active and penetrating medicine, as may be proved 
by applying plaiftcrs of garick tothe foles of the feet, which 
will ina very little time give a ftrong fmell to the breath. 
Iflues will {mell ftrongly ot garlick three or four hours after a 
perfon has eaten it; and given to fowls, it communicates its 
tafte ftrongly to thcir flefh, and in fome degree to their eggs. 
Bruifed, and laid on any tender part of the fkin, it corrodes it, 
and raifes bliiters. Some are very fond of it in food; anda 
little of it is not only agreeable this way, but affifis digeftion, 
and {trengthens the ftomach, Hill, 

Garlick has, of all our plants, the greateft {trength, affords 
mof: nourifliment, and fupplies moft fpirits to thofe who eat 
little Acih. Terns le. 

> lis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of gar.ick is a tacred pow’r: 

Religious nations fure, and blelt abodes, 

Where ev'ry orchard ts o'er-run with gods. Tates Fuven, 

GA'RLICK Pear- tree. n if’ on 

It hath an anomalous flower, confifting of four petals or 
leaves, which {tand creét, the lower part being occupied bya 
number of chives: the pointal, which is fixed on a long foot- 
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Mtalk, rifes from the centre of the empalement, and afterward 
becomes a globular flefhy fruit; in the centre of which are 
included many feeds, which are fhaped almoft like kidneys. 
This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and feveral other 
places in the warmer parts of America, where it ufually rifes 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and fpreads into many 
branches. When the flowers fall off the pointal, it becomes 
a round fruit about the fize of a tennis ball, which, when 
ripe, has a rough brownifh rind, and a mealy fweet pulp, 
fomewhat like fome of the European pears; but has a {trong 
fcent of garlick. Miller. 
Garuick Wild. n. f. 

The chara@ters are: it agrces in every refpect with the gar- 
lick; but hath, for the moft part, a {weet fcent; and the 
flowers are produced in an umbel. Miller. 

GARLICKEA'TER. 7. f. [ garlick and eat.) A mean fellow. 
You’ve made good work, 

You and your apron men, that ftood fo much 

Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of garlickaters. Shakefpeare’s Coriclanus. 

Ga’RMENT. w. f. [ guarniment, old French.) Any thing by 
which the body is covered ; cloaths; drefs. 
Hence, rotten thing, or I thall fhake thy bones 
Out o! thy germerts. Shakef». Coriolanus. 
Haft any of thy late mafler’s gay ments in thy pofleffion? 
Shate/peare’s Cymbeline. 

Our leaf, once fallen, fpringeth no more; neither doth the 
fun or fummcer adorn us again with the garments of new leaves 
and flowers. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Three worthy perfons from his fide it tore, 

And dy’d his garment with their fcatter’d gore. Waller. 

The peacock, in all his pride, does not difplay half the 
colours that appear in the garments of a Britifh lady, when 
fhe is dreffed. Addifon s Speéiator, N°.265. 

GA‘RNER. n f. [ grenier, French.) A place in which threfhed 
5 grain is ftored up. 
Earth’s increafe, and foyfon plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
For fundry foes the rural realm furround ; 

The fieldmoufe builds her garner under ground : 

For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole, 

In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. Vir. Geo. 

To Ga‘aner. v.a. {from the noun.] To ftore as in garners. 
There, where I have garner’d up my heart, 
Where either I muft live, or bear no life. Shakef. Othello. 
Ga’RNET. n. f. [ garnato, Italian; granatus, low Latin, from its 
refemblance in colour to the grain of the pomegranate. ] 

The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hardnefs, be- 

‘tween the faphire and the common cryftal. It is found of 
various fizes. Its furfaces-are not fo fmooth or polite as thofe 
of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a ftrong red, with a plain 
admixture of blueifh: its degree of colour is very different, 
and it always wants much of the brightnefs of the ruby. Hii. 

The garnet feems to be a fpecies of the carbuncle of the 
‘ancients: the Bohemian is red, with a flight caft of a fame- 
colour ; and the Syrian is red, with a flight caft of purple. 

Woodward's Met. Foffils. 
To GA'RNISH. v.a. [ garnir, French. ] 
1. To decorate with ornamental appendages. 
There were hills which garnifhed their proud heights with 
ftately trees. Sidney. 
All within with flowers was garni/ied, 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongft them blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous fmells, and painted colours thew. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5 
With taper light 

To feek the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnifh, 

Js wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Shake'p. King Febn. 

Paradife was a terreftrial garden, garnijled with fruits, de- 
lighting ‘both the eye and tafte. 

Raleigh's Hiftory 7 the World, 
All the ftreets between the Bridge-foot and palace of Paul’s, 
‘where the king then lay, were garni/hed with the citizens, 
‘ftanding tn their liveries. Bacon's Henry VII. 
a. To embellith a dith with fomething laid round it. 
With what expence and art, how richly dreft ! 
Garnifi’d with {paragus, himfelf a feat! Drya. Juven. Sat. 
No man lards falt pork'with orange peel, 
‘Or garnijhes his lamb with fpitchcok’d eel. 
3. To fit with fetters. 
Ga’rnisH. n. f. [from the verb.) 
4, Ornament; decoration ; embellifhment. 
So are you, fweet, 
' Ev’n in the lovely garnifh of a boy. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Matter and figure they produce ; 
For garnifh this, and that for ufe; 
They feek to feed and pleafe their guefts. 
2. Things ftrewed round a difh. 
3- [In gaols.] Fetters. 
4- Penfiuncula carceraria ; an acknowledgment in money when 
firft a prifoner goes into a gaol. — Ainfworth, 
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Ga'RNISHMENT. ^. f. [from garzifh.] Ornament; embelhth- 
ment 

The church of Sanéta Guiftiniana in Padoua is a found piece 
of good art, where the materials being but ordinary ftone, 
without any garnifbment of {culpture, do ravifh the beholders. 

Wotton’s Archite€lure. 
Ga‘RNITURE. n.f. [from garnifh.] Furniture; ornament. — 

They conclude, if they fall fhort in the garniture of their 

knees, that they are inferior in the furniture of their heads. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Plain fenfe, which pleas’d your fires an age ago, 

Is joft, without the garniture of fhow. Granville. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the female part 
of our fpecies, fo they are very affiduous in beftowing upon” 
themfelves the fineft garnitures of art. Addifin’s Speciatar. 

Ga’rous. ad. [from garum.] Refembling pickle made of 
fh. 

In a civet-cat a different and offenfive odour proceeds, part- 
ly from its food, that being efpecially fith ; whereof this 
humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous feparation. 

Brown's Vugar Errours, b. iii. ¢. 4. 

Ga’RRAN. n. f. [Erfe. It imports the fame as gelding. The 

word is ftill retained in Scotland.] A {mall horfe; a hobby. 

A Highland horfe which when brought into the North of Eng- 
land takes the name of galloway. 

When he comes forth he will make their cows and garrans 
to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spenfer. 

Every man would be forced to provide Winter-fodder for 
his team, whereas common garrans fhift upon grafs the year 
round ; and this would force men to the enclofing of grounds, 
fo that the race of garrans would decreafe. Temple. 

GARRET. 2./. [garite, the tower of a citadel, French. ] 
1, A room on the higheft floor of the houfe. 
‘The mob, commiffion’d by the government, 

Are feldom to an empty garret fent. Dryden's Juven. Sat. 

John Bull fkipped from room to room; ran up ftairs and 
down ftairs, from the kitchen to the garret. Arbuthn. J. Bull. 

On earth the god of wealth was made 

Sole patron of the building trade; 

Leaving the arts the {pacious air, 

With licence to build caftles there : 

And ’tis conceiv’d their old pretence, 

To lodge in garrets, comes from thence. 

2. Rotten wood. 

The colour of the fhining part of rotten wood, by day- 
light, is in fome pieces white, and in fome pieces inclining 
to red, which they call the white and red garret. Bacon. 

GARRETE'ER. n.f. {from garret.] An inhabitant of a 
arret. 
GA‘RRISON. n. f. [ garnifon, French.] 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or caftle to defend it. 
How oft he faid to me, 
Thou art no foldier fit for Cupid’s garrifon. 

2. Fortified place ftored with foldiers. 

Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin’d, 

With a new chain of garrifons you bind. Waller. 

3. The ftate of being placed in a fortification for its defence. 

Some of them that are laid in garri/on will do no great hurt 

to the enemies. Spenfer on Ireland. 
To pa ali v. a. [from the verb.] To fecure by for- 
trees. 


Surft. 


Sidney, b.i. 


Others thofe forces join, 
Which carrifon the conquefts near the Rhine. Dryd. Juven. 
GARRU'LITY. n.f. [ garrulitas, Latin.] 
1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; inability to keep a 
fecret. 
Let me here 
Expiate, if pofible, my crime, 
Shameful garrudity. Atilton’s Agoniftes. 
2. The quality of talking too much ; talkativenefs. 
Some vices cf {peech ‘mutt carefully be avoided : ‘firft of all, 
loquacity or garrulity. Ray on the Creation. 
GA'RRULOUS. adj. | garrulus, Latin.] Prattling; talkative. 
Old age looks out, 
And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. Thom/fon. 
GARTER. n.f. [ gardus, Welfh; jartier, French, ‘from gar, 
Welfh, the binding of the knee. } 
1. A firing or ribband by which the ftocking is held upon the 
leg. 
Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue coats brufh'd, 
and their carters of an indifferent knit. Sh. Tam. of the Shrew. 
When we reft in our cloaths we loofen our garters, and 


other ligatures, to give the fpirits free paflage. Ray. 

Handfome parters at your knees. Swijt. 
There lay three garters, haif a pair of gloves, 

And all the trophies of his former loves. Pope. 


2. The mark of the order of the garter, the higheft order of 
Englifh knighthood. 
Now by my george, my garter. 
~-The george, profan’d, hath loft his holy honour ; 
The garter, blemifh’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. Sh R.I. 
You 
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You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon, 

To fill in furure times his father’s place, 

And wear the garter of his mother’s race. Dryden. 

3. The principal king at arms. 
To Ga’rter. v.a. [from the noun.} To bind with a garter. 

He, being in love, could not fee to garter his hofe. Shatef. 

A perfon was wounded in the leg, below the gartering 

place. i Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Gartu. n. f. [as if girth, from gird.] ‘The bulk of the body 
mea(ured by the girdle. 

Gas. n.f. [ A word invented by the chymifts.] It is ufed 
by Van Helmont, and feems defigned to fignify, in general, a 
fpirit not capable of being coagulated: but he ufes it loofely 
in many fenfes, and very unintelligibly and inconfiftently. Har. 

GASCONA’DE. n.f. (French, from Ga/cen, a nation eminent 
for boafting.} A boaft; a bravado. 

Was it a gafconade to pleafe me, that you faid your fortune 
was increafed to one hundred a year fince l left you? Swift. 

To Gascona‘ng. v. n. [from the noun.} ‘To boaft; to brag ; 
to blufter. ` 

To GASH. v.a [from hacher, to cut, French. Skinner.] To 
cut deep fo as to make a gaping wound; to cut with a blunt 
inftrument fo as to make the wound wide. 

Where the Englifhmen at arms had been defeated, many 
of their horfes were found grievoufly ga/bed or gored to 
death. Hayward. 

Wit is a keen inftrument, and every one can cut and gaf) 
with it; but to carve a beautiful image requires great art. 

1 illotjon, Sermon 2. 
See me ga/h’d with knives, 
Or fear’d with burning fteel. Rewe’s Royal Convert. 
Streaming with blood, all over ga/h’d with wounds, 
He reel’d, he groan’d, and at the altar fell. A. Phillips, 
Gasu. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. A deep and wide wound. 
He glancing on his helmet, made a large 

And open ga/h therein ; were not his targe, 

That broke the violence of his intent, 

The weary foul from thence it would difcharge. Fai. Queen. 

A perilous gah, a very limb lopt of. Sbakef. Henry IV. 

Hamilton drove Newton almoft to the end of the lifts; but 
Newton on a fudden gave him fuch a ga/h on the leg, that 
therewith he fell to the ground. Hayward. 

But th’ ethereal fubftance clos’d, 
Not long divifible ; and from the ga/h 
A ftream of nectarous humour iffuing flow’d. Milt. P. Lof. 
2. The mark of a wound. I know not if this be proper. 
I was fond of back-{word and cudgel play, and I now bear 
in my body many a black and blue gafh and fcar. Arbuthnot. 
Ga’sxins. n.f. [from Gafcigne. See GALLIGASKINs. ] 
Wide hole; wide breeches. An old ludicrous word. 
If one point break, the other will hold ; 
Or, if both break, your ga/kins fall Shak. Twelfth Night. 
To Gasp. v.n. [from gape, Skinner; from gifpe, Danifh, to 
fob, Funius.] 
1. To open the mouth wide to catch breath. 
The fick for air before the portal ga/p. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes ; 
But the weak voice deceiv’d their gu/piny throats. Dryden. 
The ga/ping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk. Drydens En. 
The ladies ga/p'd, and fcarcely could refpire ; 
The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dryden. 
A feantling of wit lay ga/ping for life, and groaning be- 
neath a heap of rubbifh. Dryden's Spanifo Fryar. 
Pale and faint, 
He ga/p: for breath ; and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fee his friends. Addifon’s Cato. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth convulfivcly. 
I lay me down to ga/p my lateft breath; 

The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death. 

He ftaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, i 

And with fhort fobs he ga/ps away his breath. Drydens Æn. 

3. To long for. This fenfe is, I think, not proper, as nature 
never expreffes defire by gafping. 

~ The Caftilian and his wife had the comfort to be under the 
fame mafter, who, fecing how dearly they loved one another, 


Dryden. 


"and gafped after their liberty, demanded a moft exorbitant 


' price for their ranfom. Speflator, N°. 198. 

Gasp. m. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. The act of opening the mouth to catch breath. 

2. The fhort catch of breath in the laft aponies. 

His fortunes all lie fpecchlels, and his name 

Is at laft ga/p. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 
Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath’d his laft ; 

And to the lateft ga/p cry’d out for Warwick. Shak. H. VI. 
If in the dreadful hour of death, 

If at the lateft ga/p of breath, 

When the cold damp bedews your brow, __ 

You hope for mercy, fhew it now. Addifin's Rofamond. 
Life’s bufinefs at one ga/p be o'er. Pope. 

To Gast. v.a. [from garz, Saxon. See AcHast.] To 


GAT 
make aghaft ; to fright; to hock; to terrify; to fear; ta 
affray. 
When he faw my beft alarmed {pirits, 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to th’ encounter, 

Or whether ga/led by the noife I made, 

Full fuddenly he fled. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Ga’srrick. adj. (from yacne] Belonging to the belly. 
GASTRO'RAPHY. n.f. [ yasng and A In ftri€tne& of 

etymology, fignifies no more than fewing up any wound of 
the belly; yet in common acceptation it implies, that the 
wound of the belly is complicated with another of the in- 
teftine. Sharp’s Surgery. 
Gasrro’romy. n.f. [yasie and téroua.] The alt of 
cutting open the belly. 
Gar. The preterite of get. 

Mofes gat him up into the mount, 

GATE. n.f. [xeat, Saxon.] 
1. fhe door of a city, a.caitle, palace, or large building. 
Open the gate of mercy, gracious God! 
My foul flies through thefe wounds to feek thee. Shake/p. 
Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through, 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 

Good- morrow to the fun. Soakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 


2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a paflage into inclofed 
greunds. 


Bx. xxiv: 18. 


Know’ft thou the way to Dover? 
Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shake/p. 
3- An avenue; an opening. 

Auria had done nothing but wifely and politickly, in fetting 
the Venetians together by the ears with the Turks, and open- 
ing a gate for a long war. Knoiles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Ga‘TEVEIN. n.f. The vena porte. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to have 
trade fick, nor any obftruction to continue in the gatevein 
which difperfeth that blood. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ga TEway. n.f. [gate and way.] A way through gates of 
inclofed grounds. 

Gateways between inclofures are fo miry, that they cannot 
cart between one field and another. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To GA’THER. v.a. [zadenan, Saxon. ] 
1. To collet; to bring into one place; to get in harveft. 

I gathered me filver and gold. Eccluf. ii. 8. 

Gather {tones—and they took {tones and made an heap. Gen, 

The feventh year we ihall not fow, nor gather in our in- 


creafe. Lev. xxv. 20. 
2. To pick up; to glean; to pluck. 
His opinions 
Have fatisfied the king for his divorce, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges. Shak. Henry VIH. 
Caft up the highway, gather out the tones. ‘Jf. }xii. 10. 


I will fpend this preface upon thofe from whom J have 
gathered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherers. Wotton. 
To pay the creditor, that lent bim bis rent, he muft gather 
up money by degrees, as the fale of his commodities fhall 
bring it in. Locke. 
3- To crop. 
What have I done? 
To fee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No fooner gain’d, but flighted and betray’d ; 
And like a rofe juft gather’d from the ftalk, 
But only fmelt, and cheaply thrown afide, 
To wither on the ground | Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
4. To aflemble. 
They have gathered themfelves together againft me. - Fob. 
Come ye heathen, and gather yourfelves together. “Feel iii. 
He led us through three fair ftreets; and all the Way we 
went there were gathered fome people on both fides, ftanding 
in a row, Bacon's New dtlantis,) 
5. To heap up; to accumulate. i 
He that by ufury and unjuft gain increafeth his fubftance, 
fhall gather it for him that will pity the poor. Prov. xxviii. 8. 
6. Vo fele&t and take. 
Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the heathen, 
to give thanks unto thy holy name. Pf. cvi. 47. 
7. To fweep together. 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was caft 
into the fea, and gathered of every kind. Mat. xiii. 47. 
8. To collect charitable contributions. 
g. To bring into one body or intereft. 
I will gather others to him, befides thofe that are gathered 
unto him. If, Wi. 8, 
10. To draw together from a ftate of diffufion; to comprefs ; 
to contra. 
Immortal Tully fhone, 
The Roman roftra deck’d the conful’s throne; 
Gath’ring his owing robe he feem’d to ftand, 


In a& to fpeak, and graceful ftretch’d his hand, Pope. 
rt. To gain. 
He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 
Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryden. 
t2. To pucker needlework. 
4 13. To 
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13« To colleé& logically ; to know by inference. 
That which, out of the law either of reafon or of God, 
men probably gathering to be expedient, they make it law. 
Hooker, b.i. f: 3: 
The reafon that I gather he is mad, 
Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own door being fhut againtt his entrance. Shate/p. 
After he had feen the vifion, we endeavoured to get into 
Macedonia, affuredly gathering that the Lord had called us. 
Acts xvi. 40. 
Return’d 
By night, and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and various plaint, 
Thence gather’d his own doom. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
Madamoifelle de Scudery, who is as old as Sibyl, is at this 
time tranflating Chaucer into modern French: from which I 
gather, that he has formerly been tranflated into the old Pro- 
vençal. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 
We may eafily gather from this paflage what notion the 
ancients had concerning a future {tate. Notes on the Odyffey. 
14. To GATHER Breath. [A proverbial expreffion.] To have 
refpite from any calamity. 
The lucklets lucky maid 
A long time with that favage people ftaid, 


To cather bre th, in many mifcries. Spenfer. 
To Ga’THER. v. n. 
1. To be condenfed ; to thicken. 
If ere night the ga A’rinz clouds we fear, 
A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear. Dryden's Paft. 


When gath’rine clouds o erfhadow all the fkies, 

And thoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys! he cries. Dry. 
When the rival winds their quarrel try, 

South, Eaft and Weft, on airy courfers born, 

The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn. 
Think on the ftorm that gathers o’er your head, 

And threatens every hour to burft upon it. Addifin s Cate, 

2. To grow larger by the accretion of fimilar matter. 

Their fnow-ball did not gather as it went; for the people 
came in to them, Bacon's Henry VUI. 

3. To aflemble. 

There be three things that mine heart feareth ; the flander 
of acity, the gathering together of an unruly multitude, and 
a falfe accufation. Eccluf. xxvi. 5. 

4. To generate pus or matter. 

Afk one, who by repeated reftraints hath fubdued his na- 
tural rage, how he likes the change, and he will tell you ’tis 
no lefs happy than the eafe of a broken impofthume after the 
painful gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

Ga’THER. n. f. [from the verb.] Pucker; cloth drawn toge- 
ther in wrinkles, 

Give laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches, and the gathers, 

Part cannors, perriwigs and feathers. 

Ga’THERER. n.f. [from gather. ] 

1. One that gathers ; one that collcéts ; a collc@or. 

Iwill {pend this preface about thofe from whom I have ga- 
thered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherer and difpofer of 
other mens ftuff. Wotton’s Freface to Elem. of Architecture. 

2. One that gets'in acropof any kind. 

I was a herdman and a gatherer of fycamore-fruit. Amos vii. 

Nor in that land 

Do poifonous herbs deccive the gatherer’s hand. May's Virg. 

Ga/THERING. n. f. [from gather.) Collection of charitable 
contributions. 

Let every one lay by him in ftore, that there be no gather- 
ings when I come. isConmx<i. 2. 

Ga/TTEN-TREE. Sce CORNELIAN-CHERRY, Of which it is 
a fpecies. 

GAUDE n.f. [The etymology of this word is uncertain: 
Skinner imagines it may come from gaude, French, a yellow 
flower, yellow being the moft gaudy colour. Junius, accord- 
ing to his cuftom, talks of ayov@>; and Mr. Lye finds gaude, 
in Douglafs, to fignify deceit or fraud, from gwawdio, Welth, 
to cheat. It feems to me moft eafily deducible from gaudium, 
Latin, joy ; the caufe of joy; a token of joy: thence aptly 
applied to any thing that gives or expreffes pleafure. In Scot- 
land this word is ftill retained, both as a fhowy bawble, and 
the perfon fooled. It is alfo retained in Scotland to denote a 
yellow flower.] An ornament; afine thing; any thing worn 
as a fign of joy. 

He ftole th’ impreffion of her fantafy, 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nofegays, {wectmeats. Shake/peare. 
The fun is in the heav’n, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleafures of the world, 

Is all too'wanton, and too full of gaudes, 

To give me audience. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

My love to Hermia 

Is melted as the fnow ; fcems to me now 

As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 

Which in'my childhood 1 did doat upon. 


Dryden. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


Shakefpeare. 
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Some bound for Guiney, golden fand to find, 

Bore all the gaudes the fimple natives wear ; 

Some for the pride of i urkifa courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants finedt holland bear. Dryd. Ann. Mirah. 
To GAUDE. v.u. [ gaudeo, Latin} ‘Lo exult; to rejoice at 

any thing. 
Go toa goflip’s feaft, and gaude with me, 

After fo long grief fuch nativity. Shakefpeare. 
Ga’uprry. n j. [from gaude.) Fincry ; oftentatious luxury 

of drefs. 

The triumph was not pageants and guusery, but onc of the 
wifeft and nobleft inftitutions that cver was. Bacon’s Effays. 

Age, which is but one remove from death, and fhou'd 
have nothing about us but what looks like a decent preparation 
for it, {carce ever appears, of late, but in the high mode, the 
flaunting garb, and utmoit gaudery of youth, with cloaths as 
ridiculoufly, and as much in the fafhion, as the perlon that 
wears them is ufually grown out of it. South's Sermons. 

A piain fuit, fince we can make but one, 

Is better than to be by tarnifh’d gaud’ry known. 
Gal’uvILy. adv. [from gaudy ] Showily. 
Gau'piness. n. f [from geudy.] Showinels; tinfel appearance. 
Ga’upy. adj. [from guide] Showy; fplendid; pompous; 

oftentatiouily hne. 
Coltly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not exprelt in fancy ; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakefp. Hamiet. 

Fancies fond with gaudy, fhapes policis, s 

As thick and numberlefs 

As the gay motes that people the fun-beams. Miten. 

A man who walks direćtly to his journey’s end, will arrive 
thither much fooner than him who wanders afide to gaze at 
every thing, or to gather every gaudy flower. hats. 

A goldfinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from fide to fide. Dr den. 
‘The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to bchold. Phillips. 
Ga’upy. n. f. [gaudium, Latin.) A fealt; a feftival; a day 

of plenty. 

He may furely te content with a faft to-day, that is {ure of 
a gaudy tc-morrow. Cheyne. 

Gave. The preterite of give. 
Thou can’it not every day give me thy heart ; 
If thou can`ft give it, then thou never gav’ft it : 
Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 

It ftays at home, and thou with lofing fav’ft it. 
Ga’vEL. n. /: A provincial word for ground. n 

Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or ten days., Mort. 
Ga’vetKinp. n. f. [In law.] A cuftom whereby the lands of 

the father are equally divided at his death amongft all his fons, 
or the land of the brother equally divided among the brothers, 
if he have no ifue of hisown, This cuftom is of force in 
divers places of Eng!and, tut efpecially in Kent. Cowel. 

Among other Welth cuftoms he abulifked that of gaveléind, 
whereby the heirs female were utterly excluded, and the 
baftards did inherit as well as the legitimate, which is the 
very Irith gavell ind. Davies on Treiand. 

To GAUGE. v.a. | gauge, jauge, a meafuring rod, French. It 
is pronounced gage. } 

1. To meafure with repect to the contents of a veffel. 

2. To mealure with regard to any proportion. 

The vanes nicely gau ed,on each fide, broad on one fice, 
and narrow on the other, both which minifter to the pro- 
gieflive motion of the bird. Derham’s Phy/ico-Th:oloz:. 

‘Vhere is nothing more perfe€tly admirable in itfelf than that 
artful manner in Homer’s battles of taking meafure or gaging 
his heroes by cach other, and thereby elevating the, character 
of one perfon by the oppofition of it to fome other he is made 
to excel. Pope’s fray on Homer's Eaitl.s. 

Gauce. n.f. [fromthe verb.] A me:fure; a ftandard, 

This plate mult be a gage to file your worm and groove to 
equal breadth by. M:xons Mech. Exer. 

If money were to be hired, as land is, or to be had from 
the owner himfeif, it might then be had at the market rate, 
which would be a conftant gause of your trade and wealth. Loc. 

Timothy propofed to his mitrefs, that fhe fhould entertain 
no fervant that was above four foot feven inches high; and for 
that purpofe had prepared a gage, by which they were to be 
meatured. Arbuthnot’'s Hijlory a Jobn Eull. 

Gavu’cER. n. f. [from gauge.] One whofe bufinefs is tomca- 
fure veffels or quantities. 

‘Vhofe earls and dukes have, from the beginning, been pri- 
vileged with royal juritdi¢tion ; and, to this end, appointed 
thcir pecia! officers, as fheriff, admiral, gauger, and efcheatar. 

b urew's Survey of Corrwal. 
GAUNT. adj. [As if gewant, from aepanian, to letlen, Saxon.) 
Thin; flender; lcan; meagre. 
Oh, how that name befits my compofition! 

Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old: 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious taft; 

And who abflains from meat that is not gaunt ? 


Dryden. 


Donne. 


GAZ 


For fleeping England long time have I wateh’d ; 
Watching breeds leannefs, Ieannefs is all Launt : 
The p'cafure that fame fathers teed upon, 
Is my itriét fat; I mean my childrens Jooks; 
And therein fatting, thou haft made me gaunt : 
(aunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
W hofe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. Sh. R IIL 
Two mattiffs, gaunt and grim, her flight purfu'd, 
And oft their faften’d fangs in blood em:ru’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Ga’uxrty. adv. [from gaunt.) Leanly ; flenderly; mca- 
gerly 
Ga‘uNTLET. n. f. (gantelet, French. ] An iron glove ufed for 
defence, and thrown down in challenges. It is fometimes 
in poetry uled for the ceffuc, or boxing glove, 
A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 
Mutt glove this hand. Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 
Feel but the diference, foft and rough ; 
This a gauntlet, that a muff 
Some thail in fwiftnefs for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend ; 
“The ttrong with iron gauntlet; arm’d fhall ftand, 
Oppos'd in combat, on the yellow fand.  Dryd. Virg. En. 
Who naked wreftled beft, befmear’d with oil ; 
Or who with gawnlets save or took the foil. Dryd. Fatles. 
The funeral of fome valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light: 
View his two gauntlets; thce declare 


Cleaveland. 


That both his hands were us’d to war. Prior. 
So to repel the Vandals of the ftage, 

Our vet’ran bard refumes his tragick rage ; 

He throws the gauntlet Otway us’d to wield, 

And calls for Englifhmen to judge the field. Southern. 


Ga’vor. n f. [ gavotte, French.} A kind of dance. 


The difpofition in a fiddle to play tunes in preludes, fara- 
bands, jigs and gavots, are real qualities in the inftrument. 
Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 
Gauze. n.f. A kind of thin tranfparent filk. 
Silken cloaths were ufed by the ladies; and it feems they 
were thin, like gauze. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Brocadoes and damafks, and tabbies and gauzes, 
Are lately brought over. 
Gawk. n.f. [ geac, Saxon.] 
1. A cuckow. 
2. A foolifh fellow. In both fenfes it is retained in Scotland. 
Gawn. n.f. [corrupted for gallon.] A {mall tub, or lading 
veflel. 
GA'WNTREE. 2. f. [Scottifh. ] 
beer-cafks are fet when tunned. 
GAY. adj. [ gay, French ] 
1. Airy; chearful; merry ; frolick. 
E Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play ; 


Swift. 


A wooden frame on which 


Belinda fmil’d, and all the world was gay. Pope. 
Ev’n rival wits did Voiture’s fate deplore, 
And the gay mourn’d, who never mourn’d before. Pope. 
2. Fine; fhowy. 
A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 


Gay. n.f. [from the adjective.] An ornament; an embel- 
lifhment. 
Morofe and untractable fpirits look upon precepts in em- 
blem, as they do upon gays and pictures, the fooleries of fo 
many old wives tales. L’ Ejtranges 
Ga’vety. z f. [ gayeté, French, from gay.) 
1. Cheartulnefs ; airinefs ; merriment. 
2. Acts of juvenile pleafure. 
And from thofe gayeties our youth requires 
To exercife their minds, our age retires. 
3. Finery ; fhow. er 
Our gayet; and our gilt are all befmirch’d, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 
Ga'yry. adu. Merrily; chearfully ; fhowily. i 
Ga'ynsss. n.f. [from gay.] Gayety; finery. Not much in 
ufe. 
To GAZE. v.n. [a@yileoSxs. or rather zerean, to fee, Sax.] 
To iook intently and earneftly ; to look with eagernefs. 
What fee’ft thou there ¢ King Henry’s diadem, 
inchas’d with all the honours of the world: k 
lf fo, gaze on. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
From fome fhe caft her modeft eyes below ; ; 
Ar fome her gazinz glances roving flew. Fairfax, b. iv. 
Gaze not on a maid, that thou fall not by thofe things that 
are precious in her. i Eceluf. ix. §. 
A lover’s eves will gaze an eagle blind. Shake/peare. 
Strait toward heav’n my wond’ring eyes I turn’d, 
And gaz’d a while the ample fky. Milton's Puradife Loft. 
saz. n. f. (from the verb j 
S Tutent ae look of eagernefs or wonder; fixed look. 
s Being light’ned with her beauty’s beam, 
And thereby fill’d with happy influence, 
And lifted up above the worldis gaze, 
To-ing with angels her immortal praife. 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
If any air of mufick touch their ears, 


Denham. 


Shake/p. H. V. 


Spenfer. 
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You Mall perceive them make a mutual ftand, 
‘Their favage eyes turn’d toa modeft zaze, 
By the (weet power of imufick. Shake/p. Merch of Venice. 
Not a month 
"Fore your queen dy’d, the was more worth fuch gazes 
‘Than what you louk on now. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale, 
With fecret gaze, 
Or open adiniration, him behold, 
On whom the great Creator hath beftow’d 
Worlds. Muiton’s Paradife Loft, b. iit. 
Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to our under- 
ftanding, foars out of fight, and leaves his readers at a 
gaze. Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 
After having ftood at gaze before this gate, he difcovered 
an infcription. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 27. 
2. The object gazed on. 
I muft die 
Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the fcorn and gaze; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under tafk, 
With my heav'n-gifted {trength. Miltons Agonifles. 
GA'ZER. n./. [from gaze.] He that gazes; one that looks 
intently with eagernefs or admiration. 
In her cheeks the vermil red did hew, 
Like rofes in a bed of lilies fhed ; 
‘The which ambrofial odours from them threw, 
And gazers fente with double pleafure fed Fairy Queen, 
[I flay more gazers than the bafilitk. Shake/o. Hen. VL 
Come, bafilifk, 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy fight. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Bright as the fun, her eyes the gaz:rs ftrike; 
And, like the fun, they fhine on all alike. Pope. 
His learned ideas give him a tranfcendent delight ; and yet, 
at the fame time, difcover the blemifhes which the common 
guzer never obferved. Watts’s Logick. 
GA'ZEFUL. adj. [gaze and fuil.] Looking intently. i 
The brightnefs of her beauty clear, 
The ravifht hearts of gazeful men might rear 
‘To admiration of that heavenly light. Spenfer on Beauty. 
GA’ZEHOUND. n.f. [gaze and hound ; canis avafeus, Skinner.] 
A hound that purfues not by the fcent, but by the eye. 
See’ft thou the gazehound! how with glance fevere 
From the clofe herd he marks the deftin’d deer! Tickell. 
GA'ZETTE. n. f. [ gazetta is a Venetian halfpenny, the price 
of a news paper, of which the firft was publifhed at Venice. } 
A paper of news; a paper of publick intelligence. It is ac- 
cented indifferently on the firit or laft fyllable. 
And fometimes when the lofs is fmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all ; 
Print new additions to their feats, 
And emendations in gazettes. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 
An Englifh gentleman, without geography, cannot well, 
underttand a gazette. Locke. 
One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does not 
bring to mind a piece of a gazette. Mddifon’s Guardian. 
All, all but truth, falls dead-born from the prefs; 
Like the luft gazette, or the laft addrefs, 
GAZETTEER. n. j: [from gazette ] 
1. A writer of news 
2. It was lately a term of the utmoft infamy, being ufually ap- 
plicd to wretches who were hired to vindicate the court. 
Satire is no more : I feel it die: 
_ No gazettveer more innocent than I Pope. 
Ga’zincstock. nf. [gaze and flick] A perfon gazed at 
with {corn or abhorrence. 
Thefe things are offences to us, by making us gazing ficcks 
to others, and objeéts of thcir fcorn and derifion. Ray. 
GAZO'N. n.f (French.] In fortification, pieces of frefh earth 
covered with grafs, cut in form of a wedge, about a foot long 
and half a foot thick, to line parapets and the trafverfes 
of galleries. Harris. 
Gear. n.f. [ zymian, to cloath; zeapne, furniture, Saxon. ] 
1. Furniture; accoutrements; drefs; habit; ornaments. 
Array thyfelf in her moft gorgeous gear, Fairy Queen. 
When he found her bound, ftript from her gear, 
And vile tormenters ready faw in place, 
He broke through. Fai fax, b. ii. flan. 27. 
When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 
I thall appear fome harmlefs villager, 
Whom thrift kceps up about his country gear. Milton. 
I fancy every body obferves me as I walk the ftreet, and 
long to Le in my old plain gear again. Addifon’s Guardian. 
To fee fome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt’ring birthday gear, 
You think fome goddefs from the fky 
Defcended, ready cut and dry. 
2. The traces by which horfes or oxen draw. 
Apollo’s fpite Pallas difcern’d, and flew to Tydeus fon ; 
His fcourge reacht, and his horfe made frefh; then took 
her angry run 
At king Eumclus, brake his gcars. 
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The frauds he learn’d in his fanatick years 

Made him uneufy in his lawful gears. 

3. Stuff. Hanmer. 
If fortune be a woman, fhe is a good wench for this 
gear. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches: as, he has gear cnough. 
Ge’ason. adj. [A word which I find only in Spenjer.} Won- 
derful. 
It to Leeches feemed ftrange and geafon. Hubberd’s Tale. 
GEAT. n.f. [corrupted from jett} The hole through which 
the metal runs into the mold. Moon's Mech. Exer. 
Geck. n.f. [ xeac, a cuckow; geck, German, a fool; gawk, 
Scottifh.] A bubble eafily impofed upon. Hanmer. 

Why did you fuffer Jachimo to taint his noble heart and 
brain with needlefs jealoufy, and to become the geck and {corn 
o’ th’ other’s villany ? Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

Why have you fuffer’d me to be imprifon’d, 

And made the moft notorious geek and gull 

That e’er invention plaid on ? Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
To Geck. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To cheat; to trick. 
Gee. A term ufed by waggoners to their horfes when they 

would have them go fatter. 
Geese. The plural of goofe. 
GE'LABLE. adj. [from gelu, Latin.] What may be congealed 
or concreted into a gelly. 
GELATINE. adj. [ gelatus, Latin.] Formed into a gelly; 
Gexa’tinous. § vifcous; ftiff and cohefive. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubftance is an excrement caft off 
from the fhoals of fifh that inhabit the main. Woodward. 

You fhall always fee their eggs laid carefully up in that 
fpermatick gelatine matter, in which thcy are repofited. Der). 

To GELD. v.a. preter. gelded or gelt; part. pañ ge/ded or ge-t. 
[ gelten, German. ] : 
1. To caftzate ; to deprive of the power of generation. 

Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as foon as they fall. Tuffer. 

Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it 
an eunuch. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

2. To deprive of any eflential part. 
He bears his courfe, and runs me up 

With like advantage on the other fide, 

Gelding th’ oppos’d continent as much 

As on the other fide it takes from you. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
3- To deprive of any thing immodeft, or liable to obje&tion. 

They were diligent enough to male fure work, and to geld 
it fo clearly in fome places that they took away the very man- 
hood of it. Dryden’s Preface to Cleomenes. 

GE'LDER. n.f. [from geld.) One that performs the act of 
caftration. i 
Geld later with gelders, as many one do, 
And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tuff. Husbandry. 
No fow gelder did blow his horn 

To geld a cat, but cry’d reform. Wudibras, p.i. cant. 2. 
GE'LDER-ROSE. n.f. [1 fuppofe brought from Guelderland. | 

The leaves are like thofe of the maple-tree: the flowers 
confift of one leaf, which expands in a circular rofe form, 
and is divided at the top into five parts: thefe are collected in 
form of an umbel, the largeft of which grow on the outfide, 
and are barren; but thofe in the middle are fruitful, producing 
red berries, in each of which is contained one flat heart- 
fhaped feed. 

The fpecies are three. If the foil be moift, this plant 
affords a very agreeable profpect, both in the feafon when it 
is in flower, and alfo in the Autumn, when the fruit is ripe, 
which generally grows in large clufters, and is of a beautiful 
colour. Miller. 

The geider-rofe is increafed by fuckers and cuttings. Mort. 

Ge'tpinc. n. f. [from geld.] Any animal caftrated, particu- 
larly an horfe. 

Though naturally there be more males of horfes, bulls or 
rams than females; yet artificially, that is, by making geld- 
ings, oxen and weathers, there are fewer. Graunt. 

The lord lieutenant may chufe out one of the beft horfes, 
and two of the beft geldings; for which fhall be paid one hun- 
dred pounds for the horfe, and fifty pounds a-piece for the 
geldings. Temple. 

GE’LID. ad. [ gelidus, Latin. ] Extremely cold. 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous’d, 

They flounce. Thomfon’s Spring. 
Gexroity. n. j. [from gelid.] Extreme cold. Di2. 
Ger’'rLınyess. n. f. [from gelid.] Extreme cold. Dia. 
GELLY. n.f. [ gelatus, Latin. ] Any vifcous body; vitci- 

dity ; glue ; glucy fubftance. 
My beft blood turn 

To an infeéted gelly. 

| he tapers of the gods, 

The fun and moon, became like waxen globes, 

The fhooting ftars end all in purple gellies, 

And chaos is at hand. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

The white of an egg will coagulate by a moderate heat, 
and the hardeft of animal folids are rcfolvable again into 
gelies, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare’s Winters Tale. 
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Gerr. n. f. [from geld.] A caftrated animal; gelding. 
| he {payed gelt; they efteem the mett profitable Mortimer. 
GELT. n f [corrupted for the fake of thyme from gi/t.] Tin- 
fel; gilt furface. 
l won her with a girdle of gelt, 

Emboft with bugle about the belt. 

GeLrT. The participle paffive of geid. 

Let the others be ge/t for oxen. 

GEM. n. J. [ gemma, Latin.] 
1. A jewel; a precious ftone of whatever kind. 
Love his fancy drew ; 
And fo to take the gem Urania fought. 
l faw his bleeding rings, 

Their precious gems new loft, became his guide, 

Led him, begg’d for him, fav’d him from defpair. Skakefp. 

It will feem a hard matter to fhadow a gem, or well pointed 
diamond, that hath many fides, and to give the luftre where 
it ought. Peacham n Drawing. 

otones of fmall worth may lie unfecn by day; 

But night itfelf does the rich cem betray. Cowley. 

‘The bafis of all gems is, when pure, wholly diaphanous, 
and either cryftal or an adamantine matter ; but we find the 
diaphaneity of this matter changed, by means of a fine metal- 
lick matter. Wicdward. 

2. The firft bud. 
From the joints of thy prolifick ftem 
A {welling knot is raifed, call’d a gem ; 
Whence, in fhort fpace, itfelf the clufter fhows, Denham: 
Embolden’d out they come, 
And {well the gems, and burft the narrow room. Dryden, 
The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
‘their feeble heads. Phillips. 
To Gem. v.a. [ gemma, Latin.] To adorn, as with jewels or 
buds. 
To Gem. v.n. [ gemm Latin. ] 
buds. 
Laft rofe, in dance, the ftately trees, and fpread 
Their branches; hung with copious fruit; or gemm d 
_ Their bloffoms. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
GEME'LLIPAROUS. adj. [ gemelli and farto, Latin.] Bearing 
twins. Didt. 
To GE’MINATE. v.a. [ gemino, Latin.} To double. Dig. 
GEMINATION. n.f. [from geminate ) Repetition; redupli- 
cation. 

Be not afraid of them that kill the body: fear him, which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to caft into hell; yea, I fay 
unto you, a gemination, which the prefent controverfy fhews 
not to have been caufelefs, fear him. Bayle. 

Ge'Miny. n. J. [ gemini, Latin.) Twins; a pair; a brace; a 
couple. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch-feilow, Nim; or elfe you had looked 
through the grate, like a geminy of babcons. Ehe keii eare. 

A geminy of afles fplit, would make juft four of you. Cengr. 
GeE™inous. adj. [ geminu., Latin.) = Doubie. 

Chriftians have baptized thefe geminous births, and dcuble 
connalcencies, with feveral names, as Conce:ving in them a 
diftinction of fouls. Brown's V..lear Errours, b. iii. 

GE'mmaRy. adj. [from gem.) Pertaining to gems or jewels. 
_ The principle and gemmary affeétion is its tranflucency : as 
for irradiancy, which is found in many gems, it is not difco- 
verable in this. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. ¢. 2. 

Gr’mMeEous. adj. [ gemmeus, Latin ] 

1. Tending to gems. 

Sometimes we find them in the gemmecus matter itfelf. Veodw. 

2. Refembling gems. 

Gimmo'siry. n.f. [from gem.) The quality of being a 
jewel. Lét. 

Geore. 2. f. The court of the hundred. Obfolete. 

GE'NDER. n.f. [ genus, Latin; gendre, French. ] 

I. A kind; a fort. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners; fo that if we will fupply it with one gender of 
herbs, or diftraét it with many, the power and corrigible au- 
thority of this lies in our will. Stake/peare’s Othello. 

‘The other motive, 

Why toa publick court I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bear me. Shak. Harnlet. 

ZA exi 

3. [dn grammar.) A denomination given to nouns, from their 
being joined with an adje@tive in this or that termination. Cla: k. 

Cubitus, fometimes cubitum in the neutral gender, fignifies 
the lower part of the arm on which we lean. Arbuthnot. 

Ulyfles {peaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes the 
words into the mafculine gender. Notes on the Odyffey. 

To Gener. v. a. [engendrer, French. ] 

1. To beget. 

2. To produce; to caufe. 

Foolifh and unlearned 
do gender ftrife. 


Spenfer’s Paftora!s. 


AG rtimer’s Husbandry. 


Sidney. 


To pu: forth the firft 


queftions avoid, knowing that they 
2 Tim. ii. 23. 
To 
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To Ge’xpeR. v.n. Tocopulate ; to breed. 

4 A ciltern for foul toads 

To gender in. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Thou fhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverfe kind. 
Lev. xix. 19. 
ng to defcents 
fuccefions of 


GENEALO'GICAL. adj. [from genealogy.) Pertaini 
or families; pertaining to the hiftory of the 
houfes. 

GENEALOGIST. n. f. [yevsaroyiw ; genealogifte, French.) He 
who traces defcents. 

GENEA’LOGY. n.f [yeved and AoYG@r.) Hiftory of the 
fucceffion of families; enumeration of defcent in order of 
fuccefhon ; a pedigree. 

The ancients ranged chaos into feveral regions; and in that 
order fucceffively rifling one from another, as if it was a pedi- 

_ gree or genea‘ogy Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Ge'NeRABLE. adj. [from genero, Latin.} That may be pro- 
duced or begotten. 

GENERAL. adj. [ general, French ; generalis, Latin.] 

1. Comprehending many fpecies or individuals; not fpecial ; 
not particular, 

to conclude from particulars to generals is a falfe way of 
arguing. Notes to Pope's Od. fey. 

2. Lax in fignification ; not reftrained to any fpecial or particu- 
lar import. 

Where the author fpeaks more ftrictly and particularly on 
any theme, it will explain the more loofe and general ex- 
prefhons. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Not reftrained by narrow or diftin&ive limitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, confidered thcre as 
feparated from time and place, and fo capable to reprefent 
any particular being that is conformable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole clafs or body of men, or a whole kind 


of any being. 


They, becaufe fome have been admitted without trial, 


make that fault general which is particular. Whitgifte. 
5. Publick; comprifing the whole. 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
*Till he difburs’d, at Saint Colmefkill ifle, 
Ten thoufand dollars to our gen’ral ufe. Shake/p. Macbeth. 


Nor fail’d they to exprefs how much they prais’d, 
That for the general fafety he defpis’d 
His own. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
6. Not directed to any fingle object. 

If the fame thing be peculiarly evil, that general averfion 

will be turned into a particular hatred againft it. Spratt. 
7. Extenfive, though not univerfal. 
8. Common; ufual. 

I’ve been bold, 
For that I knew it the moft general way.  Shakefp. Timon. 

9. General is appended to feveral offices: as, Attorney Gencral, 

Solicitor General, Vicar General. 
Ge’/NERAL. n. f. 
1. The whole; the totality; the main, without infifting on 

particulars. 

That which makes an action fit to be commanded or for- 
bidden, can be nothing elfe, in genera/, but its tendency to 
promote or hinder the attainment of fome end. No-ris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo fpreads itfelf 
by degrees to generuls. L che. 

I have confidered Milton's Paradife Loft in the fable, the 
characters, the fentiments, and the language; and have fhewn 
that he excels, in general, under each of thefe heads. Addi/on. 

2. The publick; the intereft of the whole. Not in ufe. 
Neither my place, nor aught! heard of bufinefs, 

Hath raifed me from my bed; nor doth the general 

‘Lake hold on me; for my particular grief 

Ingluts and fwallows other forrows. Shak-/peare’s Othello. 
- The vulgar. Not in ufe. ng ; 

The play, I remember, pleafed not the million; *twas ca- 
viare to the general: but it was, as I received it, and others, 
whofe judgment in fuch matters cried in the top of mine, an 
excellent play. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
4. [ General, Fr.] One that has the command over an army. 

A general is one that hath power to command an army. Lec. 

The generals on the enemy’s fide are inferior to feveral that 
once commanded the French armies. Addifon on the War. 

The war’s whole art each private foldier knows, | 
And with a gen’ral’s love of conqueft glows. Addsfon. 
GENERALI'ssImo. n. f. [ gencralifime, French, from general. ] 

The fupreme commander. It is often rather a title of honour 

than office. ve ; 

Commiffion of generaliffimo was likewife given to the 

- prince. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Pompey had deferved the name of great; and Alexander, of 
the fame cognomination, was generalijimo of Greece. Brown 
GENERALITY. n. f: {generalite, French, from general. } i 
1. The ftate of being general; the quality of including fpecies 
or particulars. s ! 

Becaufe the curiofity of man’s wit doth with peril wade 

farther in the fearch of things than were convenient, the fame 
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is thereby reftrained unto fuch weneralitics as, every where of- 
fering themfelves, are apparent to men of the weakeft con- 
ceit. Hosker, b. i. f. 6. 

Thefe certificates do only in the genera‘ity mention the par- 

ties contumacies and difobedience. Ayliffe’s Pa ergon. 
2. The main body; the bulk; the common mals. 

There is a great neceffity, though not apparent, as not 

extending to the generality, but refting upon private heads. 
Raleigh's Effays. . 

By his own principles he excludes from falvation the gene- 
ra ity of his own church; thatis, all that do not believe upon 
his grounds. Tilltfin, Sermon 1. 

‘T'he generality of the Englifh have fuch a favourable opi- 
nion of treafon, nothing can cure them. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

They publifh their ili-natured difcoveries with a fecret pride, 
and applaud themfelves for the fingularity of their judgment, 
which has found a flaw in what the generality of mankind ad- 
mires. Addijon’s Speftator. 

Such treatment has its effect among the generality of thofe 
whofe hanus it falls into. Addifon's Spectator. 

The wileft were dillra&ted with doubts, while the generality 
wandered without any ruler. Rogers, Sermon B: 

GE'NERALLY. adu. [from general.] P 
1, In general; without fpecification or exception. 

lam not a woman to be touch’d with fo many gtddy fancies 
as he hath generally taxed their whole fex withal. — Shake/peare. 

Generally we would not have thole that read this work of 
Sylva Sylvarum, account it ftrange that we have fet down par- 
ticulars untricd. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

2. Extenfively, though not univerfally. 

3. Commonly ; frequently. 

4. Inthe main; without minute detail; in the whole taken tø- 
gether. 

Generally {peaking, they live very quietly. Addi/: Guardian. 

Generally (peaking, they have been gaining ever fince, though 
with frequent interruptions. Swift. 

GE'NERALNESS. n. f. {from general.) Wide extent, though 
fhort of univerfality ; frequency ; commonnefs. 

They had witha general confent, rather fpringing by the 
generalnefs of the caufe than of any artificial practice, fet 
themfelves in arms. Sidney. 

Ge’NeRALTY. n.f. [from general.] The whole; the to- 
tality. 

The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a vaft extent, 
and include in their generalty all thofe feveral Jaws which are 
allowed as the rule of juftice and judicial proceedings. Hale. 

Ge’NERANT. 7./. [ generans, Latin.) The begetting or pro- 
ductive power. 

Some believe that the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and fome by the generant : whether it be immediately created 
or tracuccd hath been the great ball of contention to the later 
ages. Glanv. Scepf. c. 4. 

In fuch pretended generations the generant or active prin- 
ciple is fuppofed to be the fun, which, being an inanimate 
body, cannot act otherwife than by his heat. Ray on the Creat. 

To GENERATE. v.a. [ genero, Latin. ]} 
1. To beget; to propagate. 
Thofe creatures which being wild gencrate feldom, being 
tame, generate often. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
2. To caufe; to produce. 
God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteoufly 
The waters generated by their kinds. Adilton s Parad:fe Loft. 
Or find fome other way to generate 

Mankind. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. L 894. 

Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. Bacon, 

Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, muft like- 
wife generate milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Genera’Tion. 2. f. [ generation, French, from generate. | 
1. The act of begetting or producing. 

Seals make excellent impreffions; and fo it may be thought 
of founds in their firft generation: but then the dilation of 
them, without any new fealing, fhews they cannot be im- 
preffions Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 

His generation, and the rifing birth 

Of nature from the unapparent deep. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

If we deduce the feveral races of mankind in the feveral 
parts of the world from generation, we muft imagine the firft 
numbers of them, who in any place agree upon any civil con- 
ftitutions, to affemble as fo many heads of families whom they 
reprefent. Temple. 

2. A family; a race. 
Y’are a dog. 
Thy mother’s of my gen ration: what’s fhe, if I be a 
Shakejpeare’s Timon of Athens, 


dog? 
3. Progeny; offspring. 
The barb’rous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation mefles, 
To gorge his appetite, fhall to my bofom 
Be as well neighbour’d. Shakelpeare's King Lear. 
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4. A fingle fucceflion; one gradation in the fcale of genealogical 
defcent. 

This generation fhall not pafs ’till all thefe things be ful- 
filled. Mat. xxiv. 34. 

In the fourth generation they fhall come hither again. Gen. 

A marvellous number were excited to the conqueft of Pa- 
leftine, which with fingular virtue they performed, and held 
that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh's Effays. 
5- An age. 

4 By fome of the ancients a generation was fixed at an hun- 
dred years; by others at an hundred and ten; by others at 
thirty-three, thirty, thirty-five, and twenty: but it is re- 
marked, that the continuance of generations is fo much longer 
as they come nearer to the more ancient times. Calmet. 

Every where throughout all generations and ages of the 
Chriftian world, no church ever perceived the word of God 
to be againft it. Hooker. 

Ge/NERATIVE. adj. [generatif, French, from genero, Latin.] 

1, Having the power of propagation. 

He gave to all, that have life, a power generative, thereby 
to continue their fpecies and kinds. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

In grains and kernels the greateft part is but the nutriment 
of that generative particle, fo difproportionable unto it. Brown. 

2. Prolifick; having the power of produétion; fruitful. 

If there hath been fuch a gradual diminution of the gene- 
rative faculty upon the earth, why was there not the like 
decay in the production of vegetables ? Eentley’s Sermons. 

GENERA‘TOR. n.f. [from genero, Latin.} The power which 
begets, caufes, or produces. 

Imagination affimilates the idea of the generator into the 
reality in the thing engendered. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

GENE’RICAL. ladj. | generique, French, from genus, Latin.] 

GENE’RICK. § That which comprehends the genus, or 
diftinguifhes from another genus, but docs not diftinguifh the 
fpecies. 

The word confumption being applicable to a proper, and 
improper to a true and baftard comfumption, requires a gene- 
rical defcription quadrate to both. Harvey on Confumpiicns, 

Though wine differs from other liquids, in that it is the 
juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a general or generick 
difference ; for it does not diftinguifh wine from cyder or 
perry: the fpecifick difference of wine, therefore, is its pref- 
fure from the grape. Watts’s Logick. 

GENERICALLY. adv. [from generiik.] With regard to the 
genus, though not the fpecies. 

Thefe have all the effential characters of fea-fhells, and 
fhew that they are of the very fame fpecifick gravity with 
thofe to which they are fo generically allied. Voodward. 

Genero’siry. n f. [generofité, French; generofitas, Latin.] 
The quality of being generous; magnanimity ; liberality. 

Can he be better principled in the grounds of true virtue 
and gencrofity than his young tutoris? Locke on Education. 

It would not have been your gexerofity, to have pafled 
by fuch a fault as this. Locke. 

GENEROUS. adj. [ generofus, Latin; gencreux, French.] 

r. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 

2. Noble of mind; magnanimous ; open of heart. 

His gen’: ous fpoule, Theano, heav’nly fair, 

Nurs'd the young ftranger. 

. Liberal; munifice..t. 

. Strong; vigorous. 

Having in a digeftive furnace drawn off the ardent fpirit 
from fome good fack, the phlegm, even in this generous wine, 
was copious. Boyle. 

Ge/NeRousLy. adu. [from generous. ] 

t. Not meanly with regard to birth. 

2. Magnanimoufly ; nobly. 

When all the gods our ruin have foretold, 

Yet generously he dues his arms withold. Dryd. Ind, Emp. 

2. Liberally ; munificently. 

GEN‘EROUSNESS. x. f. [trom generous.) The quality of being 
gencrous. 

Is it pofible to conceive that the overflowing generou/ne/s of 
the Divine Nature would create immortal beings with mean 
or envious principles ? Coliier on Kindnefs. 

GENESIS. n.f. [yéveoss 5 genefe, French.) Gencration; the 
firft book of Mofes, which treats of the produétion of the world, 

GE'NET. n. f. { French. “Che word originally fignified a horfe- 
man, and perhaps a gentleman or knight.] A fmall fized 
well proportioned Spanifh horfe. 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll have 
courfers for coufins, and genets for germanes, Shak. Othello. 

It is no more likely that frogs fould be engendered in the 
clouds than spanith genets be begotten by the wind. Ray. 

He fhews his itatue too, where, plac’d on high, 

The geet underneath him fecms to fly. Dryd. Juven. Sat. 

GENETHL ACAL. adj. | yeveSAcaxG. ] Pertaining to nati- 
vities as calculated by attronomcrs; fhewing the configura- 
tionsof the ftars at any birth. 

The night immedimely before he was flighting the art of 
thofe foolith aftrologers, and genethiacal ephemerilts, that ufe 
to pry into the horofcope of nativities. Howel’s Vocal For:/t. 

GENETHLIACKS, n. f. (trom yevidan.] The fcience of cal- 
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culating nativities, or predicting the future events of life from 
the ftars predominant at the bith, 

GENETHLIA’TICK. n. f. [ yevidan. J 
tivities. 

The truth of aftrological prediftions is not to be referred 
to the conftellations: the genethliatiiks conjecture by the dif- 
pofition, temper, and complexion of the perfon. Drummond. 

Gene’va. n. f. [A corruption of genevre, French, a juniper- 
berry. ] 

We ufed to keep a diftilled fpirituous water of juniper in 
the fhops; but the inaking of it became the bufinefs of the 
diftiller, who fold it under the name of geneva. At prefent 
only a better kind is diftilled from the juniper-berry : what is 
commonly fold is made with no better an ingredicnt than oil 
of turpentine, put into the ftill, with a little common falt, 
and the coarfeft fpirit they have, which is drawn off much 
below proof ftrength, and is confequently a liquor that one 
would wonder any people could accuftom themfelves to drink 
with pleafure. Hils Niat. Medica, 

GE/NIAL. adj. [ genialis, Latin.) 
1. Ihat which contributes to propagation. 
Higher of the gen:al bed by far, 
And with myftcrious reverence I deem. Ailt. Parad. Loft. 
Creator Venus, genral pow’r of love, 
The blifs of men below and gods above! Dryd:n's Fables. 
2. That gives cheartulnefs or fupports life. 
Nor th’ other light of life continue bong, 
But yields to double darknefs nigh at hand ; . 
So much I fecl my genial fpirits droop. Milton’ s Agonifivs. 
3. Natural; native. 

It chiefly prccecdeth from natural incapacity, and genial in- 

difpofition. brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. 
Ge’/niaLLy. adv. [from genial. ] 
1. By genius; naturally. 

Some men are gen.aily difpofed to fume opinions, and natu- 

rally as averfe to others. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 
2. Gayly; chearfully. 
GENICULA‘/TED. adj. 

jointed. 

A piece of fome geniculated plant, feeming to be part of a 
fuyar-cune. Wecduard cn Folfds. 

GenicuLa’rion. n.f. [ geniculatio, Latin. ] Kaottinefs; the 
quality in plants of having knots or joints. 

Ge'nro. n. J. [ genio, Italian ; genius, Latin.) A man of a par- 
ticular. turn of mind. 

Some genio’s are not capable of pure affection ; and a man 
is born with talents for it as much as for poetry, or any other 
{cicnce. Tatler, N°. 53. 

GE'NITA LS. n.f. [ genitalis, Lat.] Parts belonging to generation. 

Tam is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the youngelt fon, 

who is faid to have cut off the genitals of bis father. £ racm 
G/nitine. n. f. (A corruption of Jancton, French, fignilying 

Jane or `fanct, having been fo called in honour of fome lady 

of that name; and the Scottifh dialeét calls them Jazet apples, 
which is the fame with Fasetn: othcrwile fuppoled to be co:- 
rupted from Funeting.} An early apple gatheicd in June. 

In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, gesitings and 
codlins. Bacony Efjay +7. 

Ge/nirive. adj. [ genitivus, Latin.) In grammar, the nome 
of a cafe, which, among other relations, fignifics one begot- 
ten, as, the father ofa fin; or one begetting, as {on of a father. 

GENIUS. n.f. [Latin ; genie, French. ] 

1. The protecting or ruling power of men, placcs, or things. 

There is none but he 
Whofe being Í do tear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as it is {aid 
Antony’s was by Cæfur. Shakefpeure’s Machet!. 
The geimus and the mortal inftruments 

Are then in council; and the {tate of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then. Shakef. Fak Cx fer. 
And as I awake, {weet mufick breathe, 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ unfecn ge: jus of the woud. Miito: 
And the tame demon that fhould guard my throne, 


He who calculates na- 


[ geniculatus, Latin.]  Kacotted ; 


Shrinks at a genius greater than his own, Drydes. 
To your glad genius {acrifice this day; 
Let common meats refpectfully give way. Lryder. 


2. A man endowed with fuperiour faculties. 
‘There is no little writer of Pindarick who is not mentioned 


as a prodigious genius. Addifzis. 
3. Mental powcr or faculties. 
The {tate and order does proclaim 
The genius of that royal dame. Waller. 


4 Difpofition of nature by which any one is qualificd for forme 
peculiar employment. 
A happy genius is the gift of nature. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Your majefty’s fagacity, and happy genius tor natural hif- 
tory, is a better preparation for enquiries of this kind than all 
the dead learning of the {chools. Burnet s Theory, Preface. 
One fcience only will one genius fit; 
So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit Pope on Critici/m. 
The Romans, though they had no great genius for trade, 
vet were not entirely neglectful of it. <trbuthnot on Coins, 
5. Nature; 
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g Natures difpofition 
S se Studious torpleafe the genius of the times, 

See With periods, points and tropes he flurs his crimes. Dry. 
an “Another: genius and dilpofition improper for ‘philofophical 
» contemplations isnot fo much ‘from the narrownefs of their 

fpirit and underftanding, as becaufe they will not take time 
»toextendthem. > Burnet’s Theory of the Karth, Preface. 
ve He tames the genius of the ttubborn plain. Pope. 
Geyrad. {gent, old¥rench} Elegant; foft; gentle; polite. 

-@A-word»now difufed: 

Vefpafian, swith great fpoil and rane, 

ene Forewattedvalh: til Genuitla gene 
“ai Perfuaded him to ceafe. | Fairy Queen, b. ii, cant. to. 
gow She that'was nobles wife, as fair and gent, 
= Caft'how fhe might their harmlefs lives preferve. 
GENTEEL. adj [ gentil, French.) 

1. Polite ; elegantin behaviour; civil. i 

‘He'had a gentee’er manner of binding the chains of this 

. kingdom thansmott of shis predeceflors. Swift to Gay. 
1. Their poets have*no notion of genteel comedy, and fall into 
» the moft filthy double meanings when they have a mind to 
temake their audience merry. Addtfun's Remarks on {taly. 
2. Graceful in mien. l 
GENTE ELEY. adv. [from gentec! } 

3. Elegantly ; politely. 

‘5 Thofe that would be genteelly learned, need not purchaft it 

at the dear rate of being athcitts. Glanv. Scepf: Preface. 

_ After a long fatigue of cating and drinking, and babbling, 

| he concludes the great work of dining genteelly, South. 

2. Gracefully ; handfomely. 

GENTS’ELNESS. n. f. [from genteel, } 

r- Elegance; gracefulnefs; politenefs. 

-» He hada genius full of gentcelne/s and (pirit, having nothing 

that was ungraceful in his poftures and drefles. Dryd. Dufre/n. 

2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 

Ge/nTian. n. f. [ geutiane, French; gentiana, Latin.) Felwort 

or haldmony. 
The leaves grow by pairs oppofite to each other: the flower 
~-conlifts of one leaf, fhaped like a cup, being cut into four, 
five, or more fegments : it is fuccceded by a membranous oval 
fhaped fruit, ending ina fharp point, opening lengthwife into 
two parts, and containing many flat roundifh feeds, bordered 
with a leafy rim. Adiller. 
The rovt of the gentzan is large and long, of a tolerably 

_ firm texture, and remarkably tough: it has a faintifh and 

fomewhat difagreeable {mcll, andian extremely bitter tafte. It 

- is brought cheap from Germany. Hiil’s Mat. Medica. 

If it be fiftulous, and the orifice fmall, dilate it with gentian 
roots. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

GENTIANE'LLA. n.f A kind of blue colour. 

GENTILE. n.f. [ gentilis, Latin. } 

1. One of an uncovenanted nation; one who knows not the 

true God. 

_.. Tribulation and anguith upon every foul that doeth evil, of 

“the Jew firft, and alfo of the gentile. Rom. ii. 2. 
Gentiles or infidels, in thofe aétions, upon both the fpiritual 
and temporal good, have been in one purfuit conjoined. Bacon, 

2. A perlon of rank. Obfolete. 

Fine Bafil defireth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gillifower, trim in a pot ; 
_. That ladies and gentiles, for whom ye do ferve, 

May help him as neecdeth, poor life to preferve. Tuffer. 
GENTILE'SSE. n. J. ( French.] Complaifance; civility. 
fa She with her wedding-cloaths undrefles 
~ Her complaifance and gentileffes.  Hudibras, p. iii. cant. r. 
GE'NTILISM. n. f. [ gentilifme, F rench, from gentile.| Hea- 
~ thenifm; paganifm. i 

If invocation of faints had been introduced in the apofto- 
a lical times, it would have looked like the introducing of gen- 
Z tilijm again. Stilling ficet’s Dy. of Dife. on Rom. Tdol. 

| GENTILI TIOUS. adj. [ gentilitius, Latin. ) 
a Endemial; peculiar toa nation. — i 

That an unfavory odour is gentilitious, or national unto the 
i Jews, reafon or fenfe will not induce. Brown’s Vugar Err. 

ba. Hereditary; entailed on a family. , 

The common caufe of this diftemper is a particular and 
< perhaps a gentilitious difpofition of body. Arbuthnot on Aliment, 
Gentitiry. nf. [gentilité, French, from gentil, French; gen- 

Wh, Latin.) 
ase Good extraction; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulnefs of mien; nicety of tafte. 
3. Gentry; the clafs of perfons well born. 7 
~~. Gavelkind muft necds, in the end, make a poor gentility. 
Davies on Ireland. 


Fairfax. 


M 
44. Paganifm ; heathenifm. 
+». When people began to efpy the falfhood of oracles, where- 
+ upon all gentility was built, their hearts were utterly averted 
from it. Hooker, b.v. f. 2. 
GENTLE, adj. [ gentilis, Latin.] 
1. Well born; well defcended; ancient, though not noble. 
L Dhey entering and killing all of the gentle and rich faction, 
for honeity fake broke open all prifons, Sidney. 
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Thefe are the ftudies wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to beftow their time. Milton on Education. 
Of gentle blood, part fhed in honour's caufe; 
Each parent fprung. 
2, Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek ; peaceable: 
Iain one of thofe gentle ones that will ufe the devil himfelf 
with curtefy. Shakefpcare’s Tucifth Night. 
_Her voice was ever foft, 
Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. Shake/peare. 
As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeft, 
Go [to fight. Shakeffeare’s Richard II. 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend in converfation, and 
gentle in condition. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 
‘The gentle/? heart on earth is prov'd unkind. Fairfax. 
Your change was wife; for, had fhe been deny’d, 
A fwift revenge had follow’d from her pride : 
You from my gentle nature had no fears; 
All my revenge is only in my tears. — Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
He had fuch a gentle method of reproving their faults, that 
they were not fo much afraid as afhamed to repeat them. Atter. 
3. Soothing; pacifick. 
And though this fenfe firft gentle mufick found, 


Pope. 


Her proper object is the fpeech of men. Davies: 
GE'NTLE. n J. 
1. A gentleman; a man of birth. Now out of ufe. 
Gentles, do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend. Shake/peare. 


Where is my lovely bride? 
How does my father? Gentles; methinks you frown. Shatef. 
2. A particular kind of worm. 
He will inthe three hot months bite at a fagworm, or at a 


green gentle. Waltons Angler. 
To GENTLE. v.a. To make gentle ; to raife from the vulgar. 
Obfolete. 


He to-day that fheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; be he never fo vile, 

This day fhall gentle his condition. Shake/peare’s Henry V» 

Ge’/NTLEFOLK. n.f. [gentle and folk.)  Perfons diftinguifhed 
by their birth from the vulgar. 
The queen’s kindred are made gentlefokk. Shake/. Rich. UI. 

Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder of a bottle of 
wine; thercfore always fet a frefh one before them after 
dinner. Swift's Direzttons to the Butler. 

GENTLEMAN. n.f. [gentilhomme, French; gentilbuomo, Ital. 
that is, homo gentilis, a man of anceftry. All other deri- 
vations fecm to be whimfical ] 

1. A man of birth; aman of extraction, though not noble. 

A civil war was within the bowels of that ftate, between 
the gentlemen and the peafants. Sidney. 

T freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; | was a gentleman. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
He hither came a private gentleman, 

But young and brave, and of a family 

Ancient and noble. 

You fay a long defcended race 

Makes gentlemen, and that your high degree 

Is much difparag’d to be match’d with me. Dryden. 

2. A man raifed above the vulgar by his character or poft. 

Inquire me out fome mean-born gentleman, 

Whom I will marry ftrait to Clarence’ daughter. 

3. A term of complaifance. 

The fame gent!emen who have fixed this piece of morality on 
the three nakcd fifters dancing hand in hand, would have 
found out as good a one had thete been four of them fitting 
at a diftance, and covered from head to foot. Aa:lijon. 

4. The fervant that waits about the perfon of a man of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up his chan- 
cellorfhip, came to his wife’s pew, and ufed the ufual words 
of his gentleman ufher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 

Let be call’d before us 

That gentleman of Buckingham’s in perfon. Shak. H. VIII. 

5. It is ufed of any man however high. 

The earl of Hereford was reputed then 

In England the moft valiant gentleman. Shakef. Henry IV. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shake/p. 

GENTLEMANLI'KE. | adj. [ gentleman and like.] Becoming a 

GeE'NTLEMANLY. È man of birth. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or churl; but enureth 
himfelf to his weapon, and to the gentlemanly trade of fteal- 
ing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Pyramus is a fweet-fac’d man; a proper man as one fhall 
fee in a Summer’s day ; a moft lovely gentlemanhke man. Shak. 

You have train’d me up like a peafant, hiding from me all 
gentlemanlike qualities. Shakefpeare’s As yeu like it. 

A gentleman ufes the words of gallantry, and gentlemanlike 
very often in his petition. Speélator, N” 629. 

‘Two clergymen {tood candidates for a freefchool, where a 
gentleman, who happened to have underftanding, procured 
the place for him who was the better fcholar and more gentle- 
manly perlon of the two. Swift. 

GE'NTLERNESS. n. f. [from gentle.) 
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t. Dignity of birth; goodnefs of extraction. 
2..Softnefs of manners; fwcetnefs of difpofition; mecknefs; 


tendernefs. 
My lord Sebaftian, 
The truth, you fpeak, doth lack fome gent.enefs, Shake/p. 
Still fhe retains 
Her maiden gentlene/:, and oft at eve 
Vifits the herds. Miltin. 
The perpetual gentienefs and inherent goodnefs of the Or- 
mond family. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
Changes are brought about filently and infenfibly, with all 
imaginable benignity and gent/ene/s. - Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
Mafters muft correct their fervants with gentlenefs, pru- 
dence, and mercy. Rogers. 
Women ought not to think gentlene/s of heart defpicable in 
a man. Clariffa. 
3. Kindnefs; benevolence. Obfolete. 
The gentlene/s of all the gods go with thec.. Shake/peare. 
GE'NTLESHIP. n. f. [from gentle.] Carriage of a gentleman. 
Obfolete. 
Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, have more 
gentle/bip in their hat than in their head. Afcham’ s Schoolmafter. 
Ge'NTLEWoman. n.f. [ gentle and woman. See GENTLE- 
MAN.] 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a woman well de- 
f{cended. 
The gentlewomen of Rome did not fuffer their infants to be 
fo long fwathed as poorer people. Abbot's Defer. of the World. 
Doth this fir Protheus 
Often refort unto this gentlewoman ? Shake/peare. 
Gentlewomen may do themfelves much good by kneeling 
upon acufhion, and weeding. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
2..A woman who waits about the perfon of one of high rank, 
The late queen’s gentlewoman, a knight’s daughter, 
To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs ! Shake/p. Henry VIU. 
Her gentlewomen, like the nereids, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 
And made their bends adorings. Shake/p. Ant. and Clecpat. 
3. A word of civility or irony. 
Now, gentlewoman, you are confeffing your enormities ; I 


know it by that hypocritical down-caft look. Dryden. 
GE’'NTLY. adv. [from gentle] 
1. Softly; meekly; tenderly; inoffenfively; kindly. 
y miftrefs gently chides the fault I made. Dryden. 


The mifchiefs that come by inadvertency, or ignorance, 
are but very gently to be taken notice of. Locke. 
2. Softly ; without violence. 
Fortune’s blows, 
When moft ftruck home, being gently warded, craves 
A noble cunning. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
In the fame ifland a fort of great bat, as men lie afleep 
with their legs naked, will fuck their blood at a wound fo 
gently made as not to awake them. Grew’s Mufaum. 
GE'NTRY. n. f. [ gentlery, gentry, from gentle.) 
t. Birth; condition. 
You are certainly a gentleman, 
Clerk-Jike experienc’d, which no lefs adorns 
Our gentry than our parents’ noble name, 
In whofe fuccefs we are gentle. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
2. Clafs of people above the vulgar ; thofe between the vulgar 
and the nobility. 
They flaughtered many of the gentry, for whom no fex or 
age could be accepted for excufe. Sidney. 
Let ftates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed how their nobi- 
lity and gentry multiply too faft. Bacon's Ornam. Ration. 
How chearfully the hawkers cry 


A fatire, and the gentry buy. Swift. 
2. A term of civility real or ironical. 
The many-colour’d gentry there above, 
By turns are rul’d by tumult and by love. Prior. 


x a complaifance. Obfolete. 
hew us fo much gentry and good-will, 

As to extend your time with us a-while. Shake/p. Hamlet, 

Ge’/nuFLection. n.f. [genuflexion, French; genu and fetto, 
Latin.) The a&t of bending the knee; adoration expreficd 
by bending the knee. 

Here they make ufe of all the rites of adoration, genufiec- 

tions, wax-candles, incenfe, oblations, prayers only excepted. 

Stilling fleet's Defence of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

GENUINE. adj. [genuinus, Latin.] Not fpurious ; not coun- 
terfeit; real; natural; true. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine materials, 

and at another time with fophifticated ones. oye. 

The belief and remembrance, and love and fear of God, 

have fo great influence to make men religious, that where any 

of thefe is, the reft, together with the true and genuine effectis 

of them, are fuppofed to be. Tillot{n's Sermons. 
A fudden darknefs covers all; 

True genuine night: night added to the groves : 

The fogs are blown full in the face of heaven. Dryd. Oedip. 
GENU'INELY.. adv, [from genuine.) Without adulteration ; 
Without foreign admixtures ; naturally. 
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There is another agent able to analize compound bodies 
Jefs violently, more genuinely, and more univerfally than the 
fire. Boyle. 

GENU'INENESS. n.f. [from genuine.) Freedom from any thing 
counterfeit; freedom from adulteration; purity; natural 
{tate 

It is not effential to the genuinenefi of colours to ibe 
durable. Boyle. 

GE'NUS. n. f. [ Latin. ] In fciencey a clafs of being, compre- 
hending under it many fpecies : as guadeuted is a genus com- 
prehending under it almoft all terreftrial beafts. 

A general idea is called by the fehools genus, and it is one 
common nature agreeing to fevcral other common. natures : 
fo animal is a genus, becaufe it agrees to -horfe, lion, whale, 
and butterfly. Watts’s Logick. 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed reducible 
into a fpecies of another genus. Harvey on Confumpticns. 

Ge’OcENTRICK. adj. [yn and xivtoov; geocentrique, French. ] 
Applied to a planet or orb having the earth for its centre, cr 
the fame centre with the earth. Harris. 

GE’ODASIA. n. f. [yewdaicias geodefe, French:] “That part 
of geometry which contains the doétrine or art of meafuring 
furfaces, and finding the contents of all plane figures. Harris, 

GE’ODATICAL. adj. [from gecdafia.] Relating to the art of 
meafuring furfaces; comprehending or fhowing the art of 
meafuring land. 

GEOGRAPHER. n: f. [yi and ypacQws gergraphe, French.] 
One who defcribes the earth according to the pofition of its 
different parts, 

A greater part of the earth hath ever been peopled than 
hath been known or defcribed by geographers. Brown, 

The bay of Naples: is called the Crater by the old geogra- 
phers. Addijon. 

From fea to fea, from realm to:realm Trove, 

And grow a meer geographer by love: Tickell, 

GEOCRA'PHICAL. adj. [ geographique, French, from geogra- 
phy. ] Relating to geography; belonging to geography. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY. adv. [from geographical.) In a geogra- 
phical manner ; according to the rules of geography. 

Minerva lets Ulyfles into the knowledge of his country : 
the gecgraphically defcribes it to him. Broome on the Ody/jey. 

Geo’crapny. n. f. [ynand pau; geographie, Fr. } Geozraphy in 
a {trict fenfe, fignifies the knowledge of the'circles of the earthly 
globe, and the fituation of the various parts of the earth. When 
it is taken ina little larger fenfe, it includes the knowledge of 
the feas alfo; and in the largeft fenfe of all, it extends to the 
various cuftoms, habits, and governments of nations. Watts. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining unto heaven; 
but geography makes flight account hereof, when they difcourfe 
of Andes or Teneriff. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

According to ancient fables the Argonauts failed up the 
Danube, and from thence paffed into the Adriatick, carrying 
their fhips upon their fhoulders: a mark of great ignorance 
in geography. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Geo’Locy. n. f. [yn and acy@ ] The doétrine of the earth; 
the knowledge of the ftate and nature of the earth. 

GE'OMANCER, n.f. [yn and pavers.) A fortuneteller; a 
cafter of figures; a cheat who pretends to foretell futurity by 
other means than the aftrologer. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the incantatory 
impoftors, though commonly men of inferior rank, daily 
delude the vulgar. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, b.i. 

GEOMANCY. n.f. [yn and pavtia ; geomance, French. } 
The act of catting figures; the act of foretelling by figures 
what fhall happen. : 

According to fome perfons there are four kinds of divina- 
tion; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. 

Ayligfe’s Pavergon. 

GEOMA'NTICK. adj. [from geomancy.] Pertaining to the act 
of cafting figures. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; 

One when direét, and one when retrograde. Dryden. ) 

GE'OMETER. n.f. [yswpirpns; geometre, French.) One tkilled 
in geometry; a geometrician. 

He became one of the chief geometers of his age. Watti. 

GE'OMETRAL. adj. [ geometral, French, from gcometry.] Per- 
taining to geometry. Dit. 

GEOMETRICAL. } adj. [yewpélpixos ; geometrique, French, from 

Gr’oMETRICK. § geometry.] 

1. Pertaining to geometry, 

A ge metrica! fcheme is let in by the eyes, but the demon- 
flration is difcerned byreafon. More's Antid againft Atheifm. 

This mathematical difcipline, by the help of gecmetrical 
principles, doth teach to contrive feveral weights and powers 
unto motion or reit Vikins's Math. Magick. 

2. Preferibed or laid down by geometry. 

Muft men take the meafure of God juft by the fame geome- 
trcat proportions that he did, that gather’d the height and big- 
nefs of Hercules by his foot ? Steliing fleet. 
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Does not this wife philofopher aflert, 
That the vait orb, which catts fo fair his beams, 
Is fuch, or not much bigger than he feems? 
That the dimentions of his glorious face 
Two geonetrick feet do fcarce furpafs? Blackmore's Creaticn. 
3» Difpofed according to geometry. 
a Geometrick jafper feemeth of affinity with the lapis fanguinalis 
defcribed by Boctius ; but it is certainly one fort of lasts cru- 
eiformis. Grew’s Mujzum 
Groms’TRIcALry. adv. [from geome'rical.) According to the 
Jaws of geometry. ; 

"Tis pollible geometrically to contrive fuch an artificial mo- 
tion as fhall be of greater fwiftnefs than the revolutions cf the 
heavens. Wiikins’s Math. Magick. 

All the bones, mufcles, and veffels of the body are con- 
trived moft ge metricaily, according to the ftri&teft rules of 

ta mechanicks. Ray on the Creation. 
GEOMETRIC: AN. mf. (yewmérone.] One {killed in geometry ; 
a geometer. 

Although there be a certain truth therein, geometricians 

» would not-receive fatisfaction without demontftration thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. 

How eafily does:an expert Seometrician, with one glance of 

~ his eye, take in a complicated diagram, made up of many 
lines and circles ! Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To GEO METRIZE vn. [ yewudpiv.}] To ad according to 
the Jaws of gcometry. 

We obtained good ftore of cryftals, whofe figures were 
differing enough, though prettily fhaped, as if nature had at 
once affected variety in their figuration, and yet confined her- 
felf to geometrize. Boyle. 

GE/OMETRY. n.f. { yewpelpiae geometries French.] Origi- 

~ nally fignifies the art of meafuring the earth, or any diftances 
or dimenfions on or within it: but it is now ufed for the 
fcience of quantity, extenfion, or magnitude abftractedly 
confidered, without any regard to matter. 

Geometry very probably had its firft rife in Egypt, where the 
Nile annually overflowing the country, and covering it with 
mud, obliged men to diftinguifh their lands one from another, 

~ by the confideration of their figure; and after which, ’tis pro- 
' bable, to be able alfo to meafure the quantity of it, and to 
_ know how toplot it, and lay it out again in its juft dimen- 
` fions, figure and proportion: after which, it is likely, a far- 
ther contemplation of thofe draughts and figures helped them 
© to difcover many excellent and wonderful properties belonging 
to them; which fpeculations were continually improving, and 
are ftill to this day. Geometry is ufually divided into fpecula- 
~ tive and praétical; the former of which contemplates and 
_ treats of the properties of continued quantity abftractedly ; 
and the latter applies thefe fpeculations and theorems to ufé 
and practice, and to the benefit and advantage of man- 
kind. Harris. 

In the mufcles alone there feems to be more geometry than in 

all the artificial engines in the world. Ry on the Creation. 
Him alfo for my cenfor I difdain, 

Who thinks all fcience, as all virtue, vain ; 

Who counts geometry and numbers toys, 

And with his foot the facred duft deftroys. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 
Geopo'NnicaL. adj. [ yx and rév@ ; ge-ponique, French.] Re- 
- lating to agriculture ; relating to the cultivation of the ground. 

Such expreffions are frequent in authors gerponical, or fuch 
~- as have treated de re rufiica. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
Geropo’/nicks. n.f. [yr and mov@-] The fcience of culti- 
vating the ground; the doétrine of agriculture. 
GEORGE. 2. f. [Georgius, Latin.] 
1. A figure of St. George on horfeback worn by the knights of 
~ the garter. 
Look on my George, I am a gentleman; 
» Rate me at what thou wilt. Shate/peare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
2. A brown loaf. Of this fenfe I know not the original, 
Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 

On a brown george, with loufy fwobbers, fed. Dryd. Perf. 
Geo'RGICK. n f. [yewpyixdv; georgiques, Fr.) Some part of 
-the fcience of hufbandry put into a pleafing drefs, and fet off 

+ with all the beauties and embellifhments of poetry. Addifcn. 
GEO’RGICK. adj. Relating to the doétrine of agriculture. 
a: Here I perufe the Mantuan’s gesrgick ftrains, 
b. And learn the labours of Italian fwains. Gay’s Rural Sports. 
Geo’rick. adj. [from yn.] Belonging to the earth; ter- 
= reftrial. Dia. 
GERENT. adj. [ gerens, Latin.] Carrying; bearing. Dia. 
GE'RFALCON. n.f: A bird of prey, in fize between a vulture 
= and a hawk, and of the greateft frength next to the 
Fi eagle. Bailey. 
AGE'RMAN. n. f. [ germain, French ; germanus, Lat.] Brother; 
= One approaching to a brother in proximity of blood: thus the 
children of brothers or fifters are called coufins german. 

They knew it was their coufin german, the famous Am- 

phialus. Sidney, b.ii. 
And to him faid, go now, proud mifcreant, i 
Thyfelf thy meflage do to german dear. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
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Thele Germans did fubdue all Gerthany, 

Of whom it hight; but in the end their fire, 

With foul repulfe, trom France was forced to retire, F Di 

Wert thou a hear, thou wouldft be kill’d by the horfe ; 
wert thou a horfe, thou wouldi be feig’'d by the Icopard ; 
wert thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lion, and the 
{pots of thy kindred were juries on thy life.  Shake/p. Timon. 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll have courfers 
_ for coufins, and genets for germans. Shake/p. Othello. 

Ge/RMAN. udj. [ germanus, Latin.] Related. 

Not he alone {hall fuffer what wit can make heavy, and 
vengeance bitter; but thofe that are german to him, though 
removed fifty times, fhall come under the hangman. Shake/p. 

Gi’RMANDER. n. f. [ germandrée, French, ] 

It has fmall thick leaves, which are laciniated fomewhat 
like thofe of the oak: the fowers, which are produced at the 
wings of the leaves, are labiated: the ftamina or threads fup- 
ply the place of the creft, or upper lip: the beard or lower lip 
uf the flower is divided into five parts: the middle fegment, 
which is largeft, is hollow like a fpoon, and fometimes divided 

_ into two parts: the cup ef the flower is fiftutous. Miller. 

GERME. n.f. [ germen, Latin.] A fprout or {hoot ; that part 
which grows and fpreads. 

Whether it be not made out of the germe, or treadle of the 
egg, doth feem of lefler doubt. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours. 

GE'RMIN. nf. [ germer, Latin. } A hooting or fprouting 
feed. 

Though palaces and pyramids do flope 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treafure 

OF nature's germins tumble all together, 

Even ’till deftruétion ficken; anfwer me 

To what I afk you. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thou all-fhaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity ©’ th’ world; 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpill at once 

‘That make ungrateful man. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

ToGE'RMINATE. v.n. [ germin, Latin.) To fprout; to 
fhoot ; to bud ; to put forth. 

This aétion is furthered by the chalcites, which hath within 
a fpirit that will put forth and germinate, as we fee in chymical 
trials. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted near the 
furface of the earth, in a convenient foil, amongft matter 
proper for the formation of vegetables, would germinate, grow 
up, and replenifh the face of the earth. Wosdwara’s Na. Hij. 

GERMINA'TION. n. f. [ germination, French, from germinate. | 
The act of fprouting or fhooting ; growth. 

For acceleration of germination, we refer it over unto the 
place, where we fhall handle the fub‘eét of plants generally. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The duke of Buckingham had another kind of germination; 
and furely, had he been a plant, he would have been reckoned 
among the /ponte nafcentes. Wotton. 

There is but little fimilitude between a terreous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Gianv. Scepf: c. 25. 

Suppofe the earth fhould be carried to the great diftance of 
Saturn; there the whole globe would be one frigid zone ; 
there would be no life, no germinaticn. Bentley's Sermons. 

Ge’runp. n.f. [ gerundium, Latin.} In the Latin grammar, a 
kind of verbal noun, which governs cafes like a verb. 

Gest. n. f. [ ge/tum, Latin.} 

1. A deed; an action; an atchievement. 

Who fair them quites, as him befeemed beft, 

And goodly can difcourfe of many a noble gef. Fai. Dn. 

2. Show ; reprefentation. 

Gefis fhould be interlarded after the Perfian manner, by 
ages, young and old. 

3. The roll or journal of the feveral days, and ftages prefixed, 
in the progrefies of our kings, many of them being ftill ex- 
tant in the herald’s office. [From gifle, or gite, F r.] Hanmer. 

I'll give you my commiffion, 

To Jet him there a month, behind the geft, 

Prefix’d for’s parting. Shake'peare’s Winter's Tale. 

He diftinétly fets down the gefis and progrefs thereof; and 
are conceits of eminent ufe, to folve magnetical phenomenas. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

GESTATION. n.f. [ geftatio, Latin.] The act of bearing the 
young in the womb. 

Ariftotle affrmeth the birth of the infant, or time of its 
geflation, extendeth fometimes unto the eleventh month; but 
Hippocrates avers that it exceedeth not the tenth. Brown, 

Why in viviparous animals, in the time of ge/lation, fhould 
the nourifhment be carried to the embryo inthe womb, which 
at other times gocth not that way ? Ray on the Creation. 

To GESTI/CULATE. v.n. [ ge/ticulor, Latin ; gifticuler, Fr.] 
To play antick tricks; to fhew poftures. Dia, 

GESTICULA’TION. n. S. [gefticulatio, Latin; gefticulation, Fr, 
from gefticulate.}] Antick tricks; various poftures. 

GE'STURE. n.f. [ gero, geftum, Latin ; geltes French. ] 

1. Action or pofture expreffive of fentiment. 

Ah, my filter, if you had heard his words, or feen his 
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refluress when he made me know what and to whom his 
love was, you would have n:atched in yourfelf, thofe two 
rarcly matched together, pity and delight, Sidneys b. ii. 
When we make profeffion of our faith, we ftand; when 
we acknowledge our fins, or feck unto God for favour, we 
fall down; becaufe the ge/fure of conftancy becomcth us belt 
in the onc, in the other the behaviour of humility. . Heoser. 
To the dumbnefs of the ge/lure l 
One might interpret. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 
2. Movement of the body. 7 sy 
Grace was in all her fteps, heav’n in her eye, 
In ev'ry geffure dignity and love! , Miltons Pa-adife Loft. 
Every one will agree in this, that we ought either to lay 
afide all kinds of ge/fure, or at leaft to make ufe of fuch only 
as are-praceful and expreffive.  Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 408. 
To Ge’srure. v.a. [from the noun.], To accompany with 
~ action or pofture. l 
Our attire difgraceth it; it is not orderly read, nor geflurcd 
as befeemeth. Hooker, b.v. 
Undertaking fo to gefture and muffic up himfelf in his hood, 
as the duke’s manner was, that none fhould difcern him. 
sai Watton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
To GET. v.a. pret. Ñ got, anciently gat; part. pall. got, or 
gotten. [ zeran, xevcan, Saxon. ] 
1. To procure; to obtain. 
h Thine be the coffet, well haft thou it got. Spenfers Paf. 
~~ Of that which was our father’s hath he gotten all this 


glory. Gen. xxxi. 1. 
We gat our bread with the peri! of our lives. Sam: v. 9. 
The pains of hell gat hold upon me. Bingit: 


David gat him a name when he returned from imiting of 
the Syrians. 2 Sa. viii. 13. 

Moft of thefe things might be more exactly tried by the 
Torricellian experiments, if we could ge! tubes fo accurately 
blown that the cavity were perfectly cylindrical. Boyle. 

Such a confcience, as has not been wanting to itfelf, in en- 
deavouring to get the utmoft and cleareft information about 
the will of God, that its power, advantages, and opportunitics 
could afford it, is that great internal judge, whofe abfolution 
is a rational and fure ground of confidence. South’s Sermons. 
He infenfibly got a facility, without perceiving how ; and that 
is attributed wholly to nature, which was much more the effect 
of ufe and praétice. Locke. 

He who attempts to get another man into his abfolute power, 
does thereby put himfclf into a ftate of war with him. | Locke. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his fet of admirers, 
and delights in fuperiority. Addifon’s Speclutor, N°. 219. 

Sphinx was a monftcr that would cat 

Whatever ftranger fhe could get, 
* Unlefs his ready wit difclos’d, 

The fubtle riddle fhe propos’d. _Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 

This praétice is to be ufed at firft, in order to get a fixed 
habit of attention, and in fome cafes only. Watts. 

The word gct is varioufly ufed: we fay to get money, to get 
in, to get off, to get ready, to gct a ftomach, and to get a 
cold. Watts s Logick. 

2. To force; to feize. 

Such lofels and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any conftable, 
or other ordinary officer, be gotten, when they are challenged 
for any fuch fact. Spenfer on Ireiand. 

The king feeing this, ftarting from where he fat, 


Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Daniel. 
All things, but one, you can reftore ; 
The heart you get returns no more. Waller. 


3. To win. 
Henry the fixth hath loft 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
He gat his people great honour, and he made battles, pro- 
teting the hoft with his fword. 1 Mac. iii. 3. 
To get the day of them of his own nation, would be a moft 
unhappy day for him. 2 Mac. v. 6. 
Auria held that courfe to have drawn the gallies within his 
great fhips, who thundering amongft them with their great 
ordnance, might have opened a way unto his gallies to have 
gotten a victory. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


14. To draw; to kook. 


15. To betake; to remove. 
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Has no man, but who has kill'd 


A father, right to get.a child ? Prior, 
Let ev’ry married man, that’s grave and wife, 

Take a tartuf of known ability, 

Who fhall fo fettle lafting reformation ; 

Firft get a fon, then give him education Dor jet, 


The god of day, defcending from above, 


Mixt with the day; and got the queen of love, Granvitle, 


6. To gain as profit. 


Though creditors will lofe one fifth of their principal and 
ufe, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the debtors 
and tenants will not get it: Lovke. 


. To gain as fuperiority or advantage. 


If they get ground and’vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them like a rib of fteel, Shakefi H.IV. 


. To earns to gain by labour. 


Nature and neceffity taught them to make certain veffels of 

a tree, which they got down, not with cutting, but with fire. ` 
Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
Having no mines, nor any other way of getting or keeping 
of riches. but by trade, fo much of our trade as is loft, fo 
much of our riches muft neceflarily go with it. Locke. 
If it be fo much pains to count the money I would fpend, 
what labour did it coit my anceftors to get it? Lecke. 


. To receive as a-price or reward. 


Any tax laid on foreign cominodities in England raifes their 
price, and makes the importer get more for them; but a tax 
laid on your homemade commodities lefiens their price. Locke, 


1c. To learn. 


Get by heart the more common and ufeful words out of 
fome judicious vocabulary. Watts. 


11. To procure to be. 


I fhall fhew how we may get it thus informed, and after- 
wards preferve and keep it {o. South's Sermaus. 


12. To put into any ftate. 


Take no repulfe, whatever fhe doth fay ; . 
For, get you gone, fhe doth not mean.away: © Shakefpeare. 
About a fortnight before your ewes brisg forth their young, 
they may be pretty well kept, to get thema little into heart. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Helim, who was taken up in embalming the bodies, vifited 
the place very frequently: his greateft. perplexity was how to 
get the lovers out of it, the gates being watched. Guardian. 


33. To prevail on; to induces 


‘Though the king could not get him to engage in a life’ of 
bufinefs, he made him however his chief companion. Speétat. 
With much communication will hetempt thee, and fmiling 
upon thee get out thy fecrets. Eccluf. xiii. 1, 
By the marriage of his grandfon Ferdinand he got into ‘his 
family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. Add:fon. 
After having got out of you every thing you can fpare, I 
fcorn.to trefpafs, Guardian, N°. 167. 


Get you to bed on th’ inftant; I will be return’d forthwith. 
Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Arife, get thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi. 13. 
Get thee out, and depart hence. Luke xiii. 31. 
Left they join alfo unto our enemies, and fight againft us, 
and fo ges them up out of the land. go Ei iO. 
Get ye up in peace unto your father. Gen. xliv. 17. 
Thus perplexed, he with all {peed got himfelf with his fol- 
lowers to the ftrong town of Mega, in’ hope to fhrowd him- 
felf. Knolles's Biflory of the Turks. 


14. To remove by force or art. 


By the good direction of Auria fhe was. quickly got off the 
land again, and entered with the reft. Knolles’s Hijlory. 
The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evaporating, would 
oftentimes faiten upon the gold in fuch plenty, as would put 
him to much trouble to get them off from his rings. — Boyle. 
When mercury is gat by the help of the fire out of a metal, 
or other mineral body, we may fuppofe this quickfilver to have 
been a perfeét body of its own kind. Beyle. 
They are offended to fee them wilful, and would be glad to 
gét out thofe weeds which their own hands have planted, and 


4. To have poflcfion of; to hold. 
Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright ; 
Nay, thou haft got the face of man. . 
5» To beget upon a female. 
Thefe boys are boys of ice; they'll none of her: fure they 
are baftards to the Englifh, the French never got them. Shak. 
Women with ftudy’d arts they vex : 
Ye gods deftroy that impious fex ; 
And if there muft be fome t’ invoke 
Your pow’rs, and make your altars {moke, 
Come down yourfelves, and, in their place, 
Get a more juft and nobler race. Waller: 
Children they got on their female captives. Locke. 
If you’ll take ’em as their fathers got ’’cm, fo and well; if 
not, you muf ftay ’till they get a better generation. Dryden. 


which now have taken too deep root to be ealily extirpated. 
Locke cn Education. 
Herbert. 17. To put. 
Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
18. To Get of. ‘To fell or difpofe of by fome expedient. 
Wood, to get his halfpence of, offered an hundred pounds 
in his coin for feventy in filver.- Swift. 
To GET. v.n. 
1. To arrive at any ftate or pofture by degrees with fome kind 
of labour, effort, or difficulty. 
Phalantus was entrapped, and faw round about him, but 
could not get out. Sidney. 
You knew he walk’d o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to ger o'er. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
Away, get thee down, Bex bxise 243 
lf 
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If it difpleafe thee, Iwill ge? me back again. Num. tii: 
The ftranger fhall get up above thee very hich, and thou 
fhalt come down very low, TA 
The fox bragged what a number of thifts and 
had to get from the hounds, 
which was to climb a trec. 
Thofe that are very cold, and efpecially in their fect, can- 
not get to ficep. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
I utterly condemn the practice of the later times, that fome 
who are pricked for fheriffs, and were fit, fhould get out of 
the bill. Bacon's Advite to Villiers, 
Being entcred unto the Mahometan religion, he got away 
unto the Chriftians, and hardly efcaped from the battle. ` 
Knolies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
He would be at their backs before they could get out of 
Armenia. ay Knalles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
She plays with his rage, and gets above his anger. Denham. 
The latitant air had got away in bubbles. j Boyle, 
£ There are few bodies whofe minute parts ftick fo clofe to- 
gether, but that it is poflible to meet with fome other body 
| whofe fmall parts may get between, and fo disjoin them. Boyle. 
There was but an infenfible diminution of the liquor upon 
the recefs of whatever it was that gor through the cork. Boyle. 
) Although the univerfe, and every part thereof, are objeéts 
full of excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof is fo various, 
that the underftanding falls under a kind of defpondency of 
getting through fo great a tafk. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
; If there fhould be any leak at the bottom of the veflel, yet 
very little water would get in, becaufe no air could get Out. 
Wilkins’s Math, Magick. 
O heav’n, in what a lab’rinth am I led ! 
I could get out, but fhe detains the thread ! 
So have I feen fome fearful hare maintain 
A courfe, ’till tir’'d before the dog the lay ; 
Who, ftretch’d behind her, pants upon the plain, 


Paft pow’r to kill, as fhe to get away. Dryden’s Ann. Mirab. 
j 


xxviii. 43. 
devices he 
and the cat faid he had but one, 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 


The more oily and light part of this mafs would get above 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
3 Having got through the foregoing paflage, let us go on to 
his next argument. Locke. 
The removing of the pains we feel is the getting out of 
miferys and confequently the firft thing to be done, in order 

_ tohappinefs, abfent good. Locke. 
If, having got into the fenfe of the epiftles, we will but 
compare what he fays; in the places where he treats of the 
fame fubject, we can hardly be miftaken in his fenfe. Locke. 

I got up as faft as poffible, girt on my rapier, and fnatched 
up my hat, when my landlady.came up to me. Tatler, 

5 Bucephalus would let nobody get upon him but Alexander 
~- the Great. Addifon on Italy. 

Imprifon’d fires, in the clofe dungeons pent, 


the other, and fwim upon it. 


k Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent; 

i Eating their way, and undermining all, 

*Till with a mighty burft whole mountains fall. 
When Alma now, in diff’rent ages; 

Has finifh’d her afcending ftages, 

Into the head at length ‘the gets, 

© And there in publick grandeur fits, 

+- ~ Fo judye of things. Prior. 

I refolved to break through all meafures to get away. Swift. 

= Happy are they who meet with civil people that will com- 

© ply with their ignorance, and help them to get out of it. Locke. 

2. lo fall; to come by accident. 

» Twoor three men of the town are got among them. Tatler. 

+3. To find the way. 

> When an egg is made hard by boiling, fince there is nothing 

» that appears to get in at the fhell, unlefs fome colorifick atoms, 
and fome little particles of the water it is boiled in, it is not 

| eafy to difcover from whence elfe this change of confiftency 
proceeds than from a change made in the texture of the 

parts. Boyle. 


Addifon. 


He raves ; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and fcattering wide from fenfe : 
You fec he knows not me, his natural father ; 
But aiming to poffefs th’ ufurping queen, 
= So high he’s mcunted in his airy hopes, 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
» And turns his brains to frenzy. = Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
» A child runs to overtake and get up to the top of his fha- 
» dow, which itill advances at the fame rate that he does. Locke. 
= Should dreflinz, feafting, and balls once get among the 
Cantons, their military roughnefs would be quickly loft. Addi/. 
© The finids which furround bodies, upon the furface of the 
~ globe, gt in between the furfaces of bodies when they are at 
© any diilunce. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
Ío move; to remove. 
> Gethome with thy fewel made ready to fet; 
> The fooner, the eafier carriage to get. Tuffer. 
+ Many of the gallies rode it out at fea, where they were by 
thot out of the city enforced to get them farther off. Knolies. 
> Rife up and get you forth from amoneft my people. Fx. xii. 
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5. To have ttcotirfe to. 

The Turks made great hafte through the midft of the town 
ditch, to get up into the bulwark to help their fellows Krote. 

Lying is fo cheap a cover for any mifcarriage, and fo muct! 
in fathion, that a child can fcatce be kept from getting into 
it. Locke. 

. Togo; to repair. 

‘They ran to their weapons, and furioufly alfaifed the Turks, 
now fearing no fuch matter, and were not as yet all sof into 
the cattle. Kuol'es’s Hificry of tee Turk:. 

A knot of ladies, got together by themfclves, is 4 very fchool 


ce 


of impertinence. Swift. 
7. To put one’s felf in any ftate. 
‘T’o-morrow get you early on your way. Judg. xix 9 


They might get over the river Avon at Stratford, and gei 
between the king and Worceftcr. Clarendon. 
We can neither find fource nor iflue for fuch an exceilive 
mafs of waters, neither where to have them; nor, if we had 
them, how to get quit of them. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Without his affiftance we can no more get quit of our 
affiction, than but by his permiffion we fhould have fa'len 
into it. Iakes Preparation for Death. 
There is a fort of men who pretend to diveft themfelves of 
partiality on both fides, and to get above that imperteét idea 
of their fubject which little writers fall into. Pore on Homer. 
As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the happieft 
end of this life, fo the next felicity is to get rid cf fools and 
fcoundrels. Pope to Swift. 
8. To become by any aét what one was not before. 
The laughing fot, like all unthinking men, 
Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks again. Dryd. 
o. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 
Like jewels to advantage fet, 
Her beauty by the thade does get. 
10. To GeT of: To efcape. 

The galltes; by the benefit of the fhores and fhallows, got 
off. Bacon's N'ur with Spain. 
Whate’er thou do’ft, deliver not thy fword ; 

With that thou may’ft get off, tho’ odds oppofe thee. Drsd. 

11. To Ger over. To conquer; to fupprefs; to pafs without 
being ftopped in thinking or ating. 

"Tis very pleafant, on this occafion, to hear the lady pro- 
pofe her doubts, and to fee the pains he is at to get over them. 

Addifon’s Speflatcr, N°. 475. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome little offence 
at the clergy, for perpetually reading their fermons. Swift. 

To remove this difficulty, the eart of Peterborough was dif- 
patched to Vienna, and got over fome part of thofe difputes, 
to the fatisfaction of the duke of Savoy. Swift. 

12. To GET up. To rife from repofe. 

Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to féed againft 

rain. Bacon’s Natural Hifl ry. 
13. To GET up. To rife from a feat. 

Get you up from about the tabernacle of Koran, Dathan, 

and Aboriam. Numb. xvi. 
GE'TTER. n. f. [from get.] 
1. Onc who procures or obtains, 
2. One who begets on a female. 

Peace is avery apoplexy, lethargy, null’d, deaf, fleepy, in- 
fenfible ; a getter of more baftard-children than war’s a de- 
{troyer of men. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

GE'TTING. n. f. [from get.] 
1. Act of getting; acquifition. * 

Wifdom is the principal thing, therefore get wifdom; and 
with all thy getting get underftanding. Pred ves, 

2. Gain; profit. 

Who hath a ftate to repair may not defpife {mall things ; 
and it is lefs difhonourable to abridge a petty charge than to 
ftoop to petty gettings. Bacon, Effay 29. 

The meaner families, are obliged to return to the fteward 
a {mall monthly fhare of their gettings, to be a pottion for the 
child. Gulliver's Travels. 

Gr’woaw. n.f. [ zegar, Saxon; joyau, French.) A fhowy 
trifle; a toy; a bauble; a fplendid plaything. 

‘That metal they exchanged for the meanch trifles and gew- 
gaws which the others could bring. AbLot’s Defer. of the World. 

Prefer that which providence has pronounced to be the ftaff 
of life, before a glittering gewgaw that has no other value 
than what vanity has fet upon it. L’Eftrange, Fable 1, 

As children, when they throw one toy away, 

Straight a more foolith gewgaw comes in play. 

A heavy geiugaw, call’d a crown, that fpread 
About his temples, drown’d his narrow head, 
And would have crufh’d it. Dryden's ‘Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
Some loofe the bands 

Of ancient friendfhip, cancel nature’s laws 

For pageantry and tawdry gewgatus. Phillips. 

The firit images were fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and many 
other gewgaws, which lay fo thick that the whole heart was 
nothing elíc but a toyfhop. Add'jon’s Guard. 


Waller. 


Dryden. 
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Ge'weaw. adj. Splendidly trifling; fhowy without value. 
Let him that would learn the happinefs of religion, fee the 
poor gewgaw happinefs of Feliciano. Law’s Serious Call. 
Gua’stFuL. adj. [gaye and rullc, Saxon.) Dreary, difmal ; 
melancholy ; ht for walking fpirits. 
Here will I dwell apart, 
In gha/fiful grave, ’til] my laft ileep 
Do clofe mine eyes: 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is fign of dreary death. Spenfer’s Pa/torals, 
GHA’sTLINESs. n. f. [from gha/lly.] 
1. Horrour of countenance; rcfemblance of a ghoft; palenefs. 
GHASTLY. adj. [xayz, or ghoji, and like.) 
1. Like a ghoft; having horrour in the countenance; pale; 
dreadful ; difmal. 
Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 
—O, Ihave paft a miferable night; 
So full of ugly fights, of gha/fly dreams, 
So full of difmal terrour was the time. Shake/p. Rich. IH. 
Envy quickly difcovered in court Solyman’s changed coun- 
tenance upon the great bafla, and began now to fhew her 
ghaftly face. Knolies’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
Death 
Grinn’d horrible a gha/tly fmile, to hear 
His famine fhould be fill’d.  Miiton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Thofe departed friends, whom at our laft feparation we faw 
disfigured by all the chay/ly horrours of death, we fhall then 
fee affifting about the majeftick throne of Chrift, with their 
once vile bodies transfigured into the likenefs of his glorious 
body, mingling their glad acclamations with the hallelujahs 


of thrones, principalities and powers. Boyle. 
This poor man’s defolate wife, 
Expeéts fome happy day ; 
This gha/tly thing, the comfort of her life. Flatman. 


He came, but with fuch alter’d looks, 
So wild, fo gha/filj, as if fome ghoft had met him, 
All pale and fpeechlefs. Dryden's Spanifhb Fryar. 
I did not for thefe gha/?ly viftons fend; 
Their fudden coming does fome ill portend. Dryd. Ind, Em. 
I who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 
Gha/tly with wounds, and lifelefs on the bier! 
2. Horrible; fhocking; dreadful. 
To be lefs than gods 
Difdain’d ; but meaner thoughts learn’d in their flight, 
Mangled with gha/ily wounds through plate and mail. Milt. 
Gua’stness. n.f. [from gayt, Saxon.] Ghaftlinefs; horrour 
of look. 


Prior. 


Look you pale, miftrefs ? 
Do you perceive the gha/ine/s of the eye? Shake/p. Othello. 
GHE/RKIN. 2. /. [from gurcke, German, a cucumber.] A 
pickled cucumber. Skinner. 
To Guess. v.n. (See To Guess. Ghefs is by criticks con- 
fidered as the true orthography, but guefs has univerfally pre- 
vailed.] To conjecture. 
GHOST. n. J: [ sayz, Saxon.] 
1. The foul of man. 
Vex not his ghoff: O, let him pafs! He hates him, 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Often did I ftrive 
To yield the gho? ; but ftill the envious flood 
Keptin my foul. Shak. R.III. 
Man, when once cut down, when his pale gho/f 
Fleets into air, is for ever loft. Sandys's Paraphvafe. 
2. A fpirit appearing after death. 
The mighty gho/ls of our great Harrys rofe, 
And armed Edwards look’d with anxious eyes, 
To fee this fleet among unequal foes, 
By which fate promis’d them their Charles fhould rife. Dryd. 
3. To give up the Guost. To die; to yield up the fpirit into 
the hands of God. 
Their fhadows feem 
A canopy moft fatal, under which 
Our army lics ready to give up the ghoff. Shakefp. Ful. Caf. 
4. The third perfon in the adorable Trinity, called the Holy 
Ghoft. 
To Guosrt. v. n. [from the noun.] To yield up the ghoft;, to 
die. Not in ufe. 
Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated her into fuch 
a love-fit, that within a few hours fhe gho/fed; which courfe 
Euryalus was like to have fteered, upon the news. Sidney. 
To Guost. v.a. To haunt with apparitions of departed 
men. Obfolete. 
Julius Cæfar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus gho/fed, 
There faw you labouring for him. Shakef. Ant. and Clespat. 
Guo'stiiness. x. f. [frum ghoftly.] -Spiritual tendency ; qua- 
lity of having reterence chicHly to the foul, 
GHo’sTLy. adj. [from gho/.] 
I. Spiritual; relating to the foul; not carnal; not fecular. 
Our common neceffitics, and the lack which we all have, 
i 
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as well of ghoflly as of earthly favours, is in each kind fo eafily 
known, but the gifts of God, according to thefe degrees and 
times, which he in his fecret wifdom feeth meet, “ate fo 
diverfly beftowed, that it feldom appeareth what all receive, 
what all ftand in nced of, it feldom lieth hid. — F/o:ker, b.v. 
The graces of the fpirit are much more precious than 
worldly benefits, and our gho/f/y evils of greater importance 
than any harm which the body feeleth. fiecker, bavi f 35. 
To deny me the gho/fly comfort of my chaplains, feems a 
greater barbarity than is ever ufed by Chriftians. King Charts. 
2. Having a charaćłer from religion; fpiritual. 
Hence will I to my gho/t/y friar’s clofc cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to teli. Sh. Ro. and Ful. 
‘The gioftly faiher now hath done his fhrift. Shate/p. HNV I: 
GIALALINA. n.f. [italian] Earth of a bright gold colour; 
found in the kingdom cf ivaplesy very’ fine, and much valued 
by painters. Woodward's Met. Foff- 
Gia’merux. x fi [jambes, French.] Legs, or armour tor 
legs; greaves. 
The mortal ftcel difpiteoufly entail’d, 
Deep in their flefh, quite through the iron walls, 
That a large purple ftream adown their giambeux falls. F. 9, 
WANT. nf. [geant, French; gigas, Latin.) A man of fize 
above the ordinary rate of men; a man unnaturally large. It 
is obfervable, that the idea of a giant is always aflociated 
with pride, brutality, and wickednefs. 
Now does he feel his axle 
Hang loofe about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarhth thief. Stakefpeare’s Macheth. 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d fo high that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Woman’s gentle brain 
Could not drop forth fuch gat rude invention; 
Such Ethiop words. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Fierce faces threat’ning wars, 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife! Milt. Pa. Loft. 
Thofe giants, thofe mighty men, and men of renown, far 
exceeded the proportion, nature, and ftrength of thofe gian:s 
remembered by Mofes of his own time. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forc’d with eafe to quit my ground. Dryden’s din. 
By weary fteps and flow 
. The groping giant with a trunk of pine 


Explor’d his way. Addifin. 
Neptune, by pray’r repentant, rarely won, 

Affiicts the chief t avenge his giant fon, 

Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might. Poje. 


Giantess. n.f. [from giant.] A fhe-giant; a woman of un- 
natural bulk and height. 

I had rather be a giante/s, and lie under mount Pelion. Shak. 

Were this fubjeét to the cedar, fhe would be able to 
make head againft that huge giante/s. Howel. 

GianTLike. | adj. [from giant and like.]} Gigantick; vaft; 
Gi/antiy. $ bulky. 

Single courage, has often, without romance, overcome 
giantly difficulties. Decay si~ Piety. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
which they are deplorably ftrange:s to, and thofe unanfwer- 
able doubts and difficulties, which, over their cups, they pre- 
tend to have againft Chriftianity; perfuade but the covetous 
man not to deify his money, the proud man not to adore him- 
felf, and I dare undertake that all their giantiike objections 
againft the Chriftian religion fhall prefently vanifh and quit 
the field. South's Sermons. 

Gi'anrsuip. n. f. [from giant.] Quality or character of a 
giant. 
His giant/bip is gone fomewhat creft-fall’n, 
Stalking with lefs unconfcionable ftrides, 
And lower looks. 
Gi’sBE. n.f. Any old worn-out animal. 
For who that’s but a queen, fair, fober, wife, 
Would from a paddock, froma bat, a gibde, 
Such dear concernings hide ? Shake/peare’s Hamet. 
ToGrssBer. v. n. [from jabber.] To fpeak inarticulately. 
The fheeted dead 
Did {queak and gibber in the Roman ftreets. Shake/p. Haml. 
Gr'BBERISH. n. f. [Derived by Skinner from gaber, French, to 
cheat ; by others conjectured to be formed by corruption from 
Jabber. But as it was anciently written gebri/h, itis probabiy 
derived from the chymical cant, and originally implied the 
jargon of Geber and his tribe.) Cant; the private language 
of rogues and gipfies ; words without meaning. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, albeit very na- 
tural and fignificant, cry out ftraitway, that we fpeak no Eng- 
lith, but gibberijh. Spenfer. 

Some of both fexes writing down a number of letters, juit 
as it came into their heads; upon reading this giéberi/h, that 
which the men had wrote founded like High Dutch, and the 
other by the women like Italian. Swift. 


Milton's Agonifies. 
Hanmer. 
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GIB 
Gr'sBeET. n.f. [ gilet, French. } 
1. A gallows; the poit on which malefactors are hanged, or on 
which their carcales are expofed. 
When was there ever curfed atheift brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 
That biefled pow’r which he had fet at nought ? 
You fcandal to the ftock of verfe, a race 
Able to bring the gret in difgrace. Creaveland. 
Haman fuffered death himfelf upon the very gibbet that he 
had provided for another. L’Ejivange. 
Papers of univerfal approbation, lay fuch principles to the 
whole body of the Tories; as, if they were truc, our next 
bufinefs fhould be to ereét gibbets in every parifh, and hang 


Davies. 
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them out of the way. Swift. 
2. Any traverf{e beams. r 
To GYBBET. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. Tohang or expofe on a gibbet. 
Pll gibbet up his name. Oldham. 


E 22 Mo hang on any thing going traverfe: as the beam of a 
gibbet. 
He fhall come off and on fwifter than he that gibbets on 
the brewer’s bucket. Shakefpeare’s Henry |V. p. ii. 
GIBBIER. n.f. [French.] Game; wild fowl. 
Thefe impofts are laid on all butcher’s meat, while, at the 
__ fame time, the fowl and gibbier are tax free. Addifon on Italy. 
Grepo'’sity. n.f. [gibbofité, Fr. from gibbous.) Convexity ; 
prominence; protuberance. 
When two fhips, failing contrary ways, lofe the fight one 
of another, what fhould take away the fight of fhips from 
each other, but the gibbo/ity of the interjacent water? Ray. 
_GIBBOUS. adj. [ gibbus, Latin ; gibbeux, Fr.) 
4. Convex; protuberant; fwelling into inequalities. 
The bones will rife, and make a gibtous member. ifeman. 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden. 
The fea, by this accefs and recefs, fhuffing the empty 
_ fhells, wears them away, reducing thofe that are concave and 
gibbous toa flat. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Crookbacked. 
«~ I thall demand how the camels of Baétria came to have 
_ two bunches in their back, whereas the camels of Arabia, in 
` all relations, have but one? How oxen, in fome countries, 
__ began and continue gibbous, or hunch-backed ? Brown. 
Gr’ssousness. ‘7. f. [from gibbous.] Convexity ; prominence, 
To make the convexity of the earth difcernible, fuppofe a 
man lifted in the air, that he may have a fpacious horizon ; 
~ but then, becaufe of the diftance, the convexity and gibbcu/- 
nefs would vanifh away, and he would only fee a great circular 
Rat. Bentley's Sermons. 
-Gi'scat. n. f. [ giband cat.) An old worn-out cat. 
~- [amas melancholy as a gibcat, or a lugg’d bear. Shake/p. 
To GIBE. v.n. [gaber, old French, to fneer, to ridicule. ] 
To fneer ; to join cenforioufnefs with contempt. 
= They feem to imagine that we have ereéted of late a frame 
= of fome new religion, the furniture whereof we fhould not 
-have borrowed from our enemies, left they fhould afterwards 
laugh and gibe at our party. Hooker, b. iv. f. 9. 
When he faw her toy, and gibe, and geer, 
And pafs the bounds of modeft merry-make, 
' Her dalliance he defpis‘d. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 6. 
Why that’s the way to choke a g/bing fpirit, 
_* Whofe infuence is begot of that loofe grace 
o Which fhallow laughing hearers give to fools. Shake/peare. 
» Thus with talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude, 
_ When you pertly raife your fnout, 
= Fleer’and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 
To Grse. v. a. To reproach by contemptuous hints ; to 
flout; to fcoff; to ridicule; to treat with {corn ; to fneer; to 
taunt. 
_» When rioting in Alexandria: you 
_ Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my miffive out of audience. Shake. Ant. and Clezp. 
_ Draw the beafts as I defcribe them, 
_. From their features, while I gibe them. Swift. 
Gige. x. /. (from theverb.] Sneer; hint of contempt by word 
’ or look; fcoff; a& or expreffion of fcorn ; taunt. 


Ayr: Mark the fleers, the giber, and notable fcorns 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face. Shake/p. Othello. 
The rich have ftill a gibe in ftore, 
_~» And will be monftrous witty on the poor. Dryden's Juven. 


pty -If they would hate from the bottom.of their hearts, their 
~~ averfion would be too ftrong for little gibes every moment. 
” . Spectator, N°. 300. 
- But the dean, if this fecret fhou’d come to his ears, 
~~ Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. © Swift. 
Gi'ser. n. f. [from gile.] A fneerer; one who turns others 
to ridicule by contemptuous hints; a fcoffer; a taunter. 
You are well underftood to be a more perfect giber of the 
» table, than a necelJary bencher of the capitol, Shakef. Cor. 
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Come, Sempronia, leave him; 
He is a gider, and our prefent bufine’s 
Tf of more ferious confequence. Ben. Jolmfons Catilirz, 
Gr'sincty. edu. [from gibe.] Scornfully ; contemptuoully, 
His prefent portance, 
Gibingly and ungravely he did fafhion 
After th’ inveterate hate he bears to you. Shakef, Coriolanus. 
Grsxets. ». f: [ According to Avixbew from abbot, gabbict > 
according to Junius more probably trom gibier, came, Fr.] 
The parts of a goole which are cut of belore it is roalted 
Tis holyday ; provide me better cheer : 
’Tis holyday ; and fhall be round the year : 
Shall I my houfhoid gods and genius cheat, 
To make him rich who grudges me my meat ? 
That he may loll at eafe ; and pamper'd high, 
. When I am laid, may feed on giblet pie? Dryden's Perf, 
Gr'npiry. adv. [from giddy.] 
1. With the head feeming to turn round. 
2. Inconftantly ; unfteadily. 


To roam 
Giddily, and be every where but at home, 
Such freedom doth a banifhment become. 
3- Carelefly ; heedlefly; negligently. 
The parts that fortune hath beftow’d upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune. Shak. Twelfth Night: 
Gr’ppingss. n.f. [from giddy. ] 
1. The ftate of being giddy or vertiginous ; the fenfation which 
we have when every thing feems to turn round. 
Megrims and giddine/s are rather when we rife after long 
fitting, than while we fit. Bacon’s Natura! Hiftory. 
2. Inconftancy ; unfteadincfs; mutability ; changeablenefs. 
There be that delight in giddine/s, and count it a bondage 
to fix a belief. Bacon, Effay 1. 
3- Quick rotation; inability to keep its place. 
The indignation of heaven rolling and turning us, ’till 
at length fuch a giddine/s {cized upon government, that it 
fell into the very dregs of feétaries. South's Sermons. 
4. Frolick; wantonnefs of life. 
Thou, like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, do’{t repent 
Thefe vanities and giddine/fes. Donne. 
GIDDY. adj. [ zd1z, Saxon. I know not whether this 
word may not come from gad, to wander, to be in motion, 
gad, gid, giddy.] 
1. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, or fenfation of cir- 
cular motion, fuch as happens by difeafe or drunkenne(s, 
Them rev’ling thus the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy heads and ftagg’ring legs betray’d. Tate’s Juvenal. 
2. Rotatory ; whirling; running round with celerity. 
As Ixion fix’d,, the wretch fhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. 
3. Inconftant; mutable; unfteady ; changeful. 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, fooner loft and wen, 
Than womens are. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
It may be gnats and flies have their imagination more mu- 
table and giddy, as {mall birds likewife have. Bacons N. Hiji. 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears 
That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years, 
She caft us headlong from our high eftate, 
And here in hope of thy return we wait. 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
With noife fay nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden's En. 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverie of Pope, 
who hath always loved a domeftick life. Swift to Gay. 
4. That which caufes giddinefs- 
The frequent errors of the pathlefs wood, 
The giddy precipice, and the dang’rous flood. Prior. 
The fylphs through myftick mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they purfue. Pope. 
5. Heedlefs; thoughtlefs; uncautious; wild. 
Too many giddy foolifh hours are gone, 
And in fantaftick meafures danc’d away. Rowe's Fa. Shore. 
How inexcufable are thofe giddy creatures, who, in the fame 
hour, leap from a parent’s window to a hufband’s bed. Clarija. 
6. Tottering; unfixed. 
As we pac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo’fter tumbled. Shate/peare’s Rich, TII. 
7: Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtlefnefs ; overcome by any over- 
powcring inticement. 
Art thou not giddy with the fafhion too, that thou haft 
fhifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fafhion? Shake/p. 
Like one of two contending ina prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes ; 
Hearing applaufe and univerfal fhout, 
Giddy in {pirit, gazing {till in doubt, 
Whether thofe peals of praife be his or no. Shakefpeare, 
GI'DDYBRAINED. adj. [ giddy and brain.) Carelefs; thought- 
lefs. 


Doinne. 


Pope. 


Dryden's Fables. 


Tura 
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Turn him out agaln, you unncceffary, ufelefs, giddybrain’d 
afs! Otway's Venice Preferved. 
Gi’DDYHEADED. adj. [ giddyand head.] Without thought or 
caution; without iteadinefs or conftancy. 
And fooner may a gulling weather fpy, 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme defcry 

What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits, next year, 

Our giddyheaded antick youth will wear. Donne. 

That men are fo mifaftected, melancholy, giddyheaded, 

hear the teftimony of Solomon. Burton on Melancholy. 
rik oe adj. [ giddy and pace.) Moving without regu- 
arity. 
More than light airs, and recollected terms, 
Of thefe moft brifk and giddypaced times. Shakefpeare. 
GYER-EAGLE. n. f. [Sometimes it is written jer-eagle.} An 
eagle of a particular kind. 

Thefe fowls fhall not be eaten, the fwan and the pelican, 

and the gier-eagle. Lev. xi. 18. 
Girt. n.f. [from give.] 
1, A thing given or beftowed; fomething conferred without 
price. 

They prefented unto him gifts, gold, and frankincenfe and 
myrrh. Mat. ii. V1. 

Recall your gift, for I your pow’r confefs ; 
But firft take back my life, a gift that’s lefs. Dryd. Aureng. 
2. The act of giving. 

No man has any antecedent right or claim to that which 

comes to him by free gift. South's Sermons. 
3- Oblation ; offering. 

Many nations fhall come with gifts in their hands, even 

gifts to the king of heaven: Tob. xili. 11. 
4. À bribe. 

Thou fhalt not wreft judgment, thou fhalt not refpect per- 
fons, neither take a gift; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the 
wife. Deuter. xvi. 19. 

S. Power; faculty. 
And if the boy have not a woman’s gif’, 

To rain a fhower of commanded tears, 

An onion will do well for fuch a fhift. Shake/peare. 

He who has the gzft of ridicule, finds fault with any thing 
that gives him an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent. 

Addifon’s Speftater, N°. 291. 
Gi'F TED. adj. [from gift.} 
1. Given; beftowcd. 
Made of my enemies the fcorn and gaze, 

To grind in brazen fetters, under tafk, 

With my heav’n gifted ftrength. Mi'ton’s Agoniftes. 
2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. It is commonly ufed 

ironically. 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and Coppinger, 
got up into a peafe-cart, and harangucd the people to difpofe 
them to an infurrection. Dryd. Rel. Laici, Preface. 

There is no talent fo pernicious as eloquence, to thofe who 
have it not under command: women, who are fo liberally 
gifted by nature in this particular, ought to ftudy the rules of 
female oratory. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 23. 

Gic. n.f. [Etymology uncertain.] 
1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. ] 

Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledores; fhould be procured 
them. Locke. 

2. [Gigia, Iflandick.] A fiddle. Now out of ufe. 
GiGANTicK. adj. [ gigantes, Latin.) Suitable to a giant; 
big; bulky ; enormous ; likewife wicked ; atrocious, 
Oth:rs from the wall defend 
With dart and jav’lin, ftones, and fulphurous fire ; 
On each hand flaughter and gigantick deeds! Milt. Pa.Loft. 
I dread him not, nor all his giant-brood, 
‘Though fame divulo’d him father of five fons, 
Ail of givantick fize, Goliah chief. Milton's Agoniftes. 
The fon of Hercules he juftly fecms, 
By his broad fhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden's En. 
The Cyclopean race in arms arofe; 
A lawlefs nation of gigantick foes. Pope's Odyffey, b. vi. 
To GIGGLE. v.n. [ gichgelen, Dutch. ] To laugh idly ; to 
titter; to grin with merry levity. It is retained in Scotland, 
Grccier. n.f. [from gigele.] A laugher; a titterer; one 
idly and foolifhly merry. 
A fad wife valour is the brave complexion, 

That leads the van, and {wallows up the cities: 

The giggler is a milk-maid, whom infcétion, 

Or the fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. 

We fhew our prefent, joking, gigg/ing race; 
True joy confifts in gravity and grace. = Garrick’s Epilogue. 
Grcrer. af. [zeazl, Saxon ; gey’, Dutch; gillet, Scottith, is 
{till retaincd.] A wanton; a lafcivious girl. Now out of ufe. 
Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a gig/et wench. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
The fam’d Caffibelan was once at point, 

Oh giglet fortune! to malter Cafar’s (word. Shak. Cymbel. 

Away with thofe gég/ets too, and with the other confederate 

companion. Shakeft cares Meafure for Meafure. 


Herbert. 
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GIGOT. n.f. [French.] The hip joint. 
To GILD. v. a. pret. pilded, or git. [ ziloan, Saxon.) 
1. To wafh over with gold; to cover with foliated gold. 
The room was large and wide, 
As it fome gi/t or folemn temple were : 
Many great golden pillars did uprear 
The mafly roof; and riches huge fuftain. Farry Queen, b. it. 
Gilded wood may worms infold. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet. Shake/peare.’s K. Jobn. 
And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream. 

Purchafing riches with our time and care, 

We lofe our freedom in a gs/ded (nare. 

When Britain, looking with a juft difdain 

Upon this gilded majefty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire muft decline, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive ; 
And love of ombre after death furvive. 
2. To cover with any yellow matter. 
Thou did’ft drink 

The ftale of horfes and the gilded puddle, 

Which beafts would cough at. Shakef. Ant. and C’eopatra. 
3. To adorn with luftre. 

No more the rifing fun Mall gild the morn, 

Nor ev’ning Cynthia fill her filver horn. Pepe's Meffiah. 
4» To brighten; to illuminate. 

The lightfome paffion of joy was not that trivial, vanifh- 
ing, fuperficial thing, that only gi/ds the apprehenfion and 
plays upon the furface of the foul. South. 

5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments. 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
I'll gi/d it with the happieft terms I have. S/akef. Hen. IV. 
Yet, oh! th’ imperfect piece moves more delight ; 
’Tis gilded o'er with youth, to catch the fight. Dryd. Auren. 
Gi'tper. n^. f. [from gild.] 
1. One who lays gold on the furface of any other body. 

Gilders ufe to have a piece of ‘gold in their mouth, to draw 
the fpirits of the quickfilver. Eacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

We have here a gilder, with his anvil and hammer. 

Notes on the Ody/ffey. 
2. A coin, from one fhilling and fixpence, to two fhillings. Phil. 
I am bound 
To Perfia, and want gi/ders for my voyage.  Shake/peare. 
Gi'Loina. n. f [from gr/d.] Gold laid on any furface by way 
of ornament. 

Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding, which, 
if it might be corrected with a little mixture of gold, there is 
profit. Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 

The church of the Annunciation, all but one corner of it, 
is covered with ftatues; gilding, and paint. Addifon on Italy, 

Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry’r engage, 
And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac’d, unpenfion’d, no man’s heir or flave? Pope's Hor? 
GıLL. n.f. (agulla, Spanith ; gula, Latin.) 
1. The apertures at each fide of a fifh’s head. 
The leviathans 

Stretch’d like a promontory, fleeps or fwims, 

And feems a moving land; and at his gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk fpouts out a fea. Milt. P. Loft. 

Fifhes perform their refpiration under water by the gills. 

Ray on the Crection, 

He hath, on the bottom of his fides, two gi//-fins; not be- 
hind the gills, as in -moft fifhes, but for a good part before 
them. Walton, 

’Till they, of farther paflage quite bereft, 
Were in the mafh with gills entangl’d left. Aiag’s Fi/herman. 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak of a fowl. 

The turkeycock hath great and fwelling g://s, and the hen 

hath lef. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 
3. The flefh under the chin. 

In many there is no palenefs at all; but, contrariwife, red- 
nefs about the cheeks and gills, which is by the fending forth 
of {pirits in an appetite to revenge. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Like the long bag of flefh hanging down from the gi/s of 
the people in Piedmont. Swift. 


Ailton. 
Rofcomm:n. 


Waller. 


Pote. 


4. [Gilla, barbarous Latin.] A meafure of liquids containing 


the fourth part of a pint. 

Every bottle muft be rinced with wine: fome, out of mif- 
flaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the fame: change the 
wine at every fecond bottle : a gi// may be enough. Swift. 


5. (From gillian, the old Englifh way of writing Julian, or 


Juliana.) The appellation of a woman in ludicrous lan- 
guage. 
I can, for I will, 
Here at Burley o’ th’ Hill, 
Give you all your fill, 
Each Jack with his Gill. Ben. Fobnfon's Gyffics 


6. The 


GIN 


6. The name of a plant; ground-ivy. 
. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 
AO n. f. [gill and houfe.] Å houfe where gill is 
fold. 
Thee fhall each alehoufe, thee each gillhoufe mourn, 

And anfw’ring ginfhops fourer fighs return. Pope. 
GIL'LYFLOWER. n. f. [Either corrupted from Yuly flower, or 

from girofiee, French. ] 

Gillyflowers, or rather Julyflowers, fo called from the month 
they blow in, are of a very great variety ; but they may be 
‘reduced to thefe forts; red and white, purple and white, 
{carlet and whitc, the various kinds of which are too many 
‘to enumerate. Maortimer’s Husbandry. 

In July come gilly/owers of all varieties. Bacon, Effay 47. 

Fair is the gil/yflow’r of gardens {weet, 

Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gay's Pa/forals. 
Girt. n.f. [from giid.] Golden fhow; gold laid on the fur- 
face of any matter. Now obfolete. 
| Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d, 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakef. Hen. V. 

__ When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 

thee for too much curiofity : in thy rags thou know’ft none, 

but art defpis’d for the contrary. Shake/. Timon of Athens. 
, The double g:/t of this opportunity you let time wath off. 


i Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night, 

= Girt. The participle of Girp, which fee. 

; Where the gi/t chariot never mark’d its way. Pofe. 
GYLTHEAp. n. f. [gilt and head.) A feafith. Dié. 


GILT-TAIL. n.f. [gilt and tail] A worm fo called from 
his yellow tail. 
= Gim. adj. [An old word.] Neat; 'fpruce; well dreffed. 
_ Gr'mcracx. n. j. [Suppofed by Skinner to be ludicroufly formed 
‘from gin, derived from engine.) A flight or trivial mecha- 
nifm. 
For though thefe gzmcracks were away, 
However, more reduc’d and plain, 
The watch would ftill a watch remain ; 
‘But if the horal orbit ceafes, 
The whole ftands ftill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 
What’s the meaning of all thefe trangrams and gim- 
cracks? What, in the name of wonder, are you going 
about, jumping over my mafter’s hedges, and running your 
lines crofs his grounds ? Arbuthnot’s Hift. of F. Bull. 
Gi'uter. n. f. { gibelet, guimbelet, French.] A borer witha 
~ fcrew at its point. 
The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit. Moxon. 
Gi'mmat. 2. f. [Suppofed by Skinner-and Ainfworth to be derived 
from gimelius, Latin, and to be ufed only of fomething confift- 
ing of correfpondent parts, or double. It feems rather to begra- 
~ dually corrupted from geometry or geometrical] Some little 
quaint devices or pieces of machinery. Hanmer. 
3 I think by fome odd giwzmals or device 
Their arins are fet like clocks, ftill to ftrike on, 
Elfe they could not hold out fo as they do. Shakef: Hen. VI. 
Gi’mne_r. n.f. [See Grmmat.] Movement; machinery. 
' The holding together of the parts of matter has fo con- 
founded me, that | have been prone to conclude with myfelf, 
that the gimmers of the world hold together not fo much by 
geometry as fome natural magick. Mores Divine Dialogues. 
Gimp. n.f: [See Gim. Gimp, in old Englifh, is neat, fpruce.] 


~= A kind of filk twift or lace. 
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Gin. n. f. [from engine.] 
1. A trap; a {nare. 
As the day begins, 
~~ With twenty gins we will the {mall birds take, 

And paftime make. Sidney, b. i. 
~~ Which two, through treafon and deceitful gi, 4 
Hath flain fir Mordant. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

So ftrives the woodcock with the gz7 ; 
© So doth the cony ftrugele in the net. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Be it by gins, by {nares, by fubtilty.  Shake/. Hen. VI. 
If thofe, who have but fenfe, can fhun 
©) The engines that have them annoy’d ; 
aw Little for me had reafon done, 

If Icould not thy gins avoid. 

I know thy trains, 

Though dearly to my coft, thy gis and toils; 
No more on me have pow’, their force is null’d. 
~ He made a planetary gin, 
Which rats would run their own heads in, 
_ Andcome on purpofe to be taken, s 
Without th’ expence of cheefe and bacon, Hudibras, p. ii. 
DN a? Keep from flaying fcourge thy fkin, 
$ And ankle free from iron gin. Hudibras, p. i. cant.2. 


Ben. Fobnfen’s Foreft, 


Milton. 


2. Any thing moved with fcrews, as an engine of torture. 
: Typhzus’ joints were firetched on a gin. Fairy Queen. 

3. A pump worked by rotatory fails. 

oe A Boats Mite, alternately yellow. and black, formed 


by water driveling on the outfide of the gin pump of Moftyn 


, .coalpits. Woodward on Foffils. 
by [Contraéted from Geneva, which fee.] The fpirit drawn 


* by diftillation from juniper berries. 
af 
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This calls the church to deprecate our fin, 
And hurls the thunder of our laws on pin. Pope, Dial. 1. 
Thee fhall each alehoufe, thee each gillhoufe mourn, 

And anfw’ring gin fhops fourer fighs return. Po, es Dun:iad. 

GINGER. n. f. [ zinziber, Latin; gingero, Italian. ] 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are fhaped fome- 
what like thofe of ‘the iris: thefe are produccd in an head or 
club, each coming out of a feparate leafy feale. “The ovary 
afterwards becomes a triangular fruit, having three cells which 
contain their feeds. Miler. 

The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, creoked 
and irregular; of a hot, acrid, and pungent caffe though 
aromatick, and of a very agreeable fniell. “The indians "eat 
both the young fhoots of the leaves and the roots themfelves, 
cut fmall in their fallads, and make an excellent fweetmeat 
of them. Ginger is an excellent carminative and fto- 
machick, Bills Mat. Medica. 

Or wafting ginger round the ftreets to po, = 

And vifit alehoufe where ye firft did grow. Popes Dunciad. 

GI'NGERBREAD. n. f. [ginger and bread.] A kind of fari- 
naceous fweetmeat made of dough, like that of bread or bif- 
cuit, fweetened with treacle, and flavoured with ginger and 
fome other aromatick feeds. It is fometimes gilt. 

An’ I had but one penny in the world, thou Mould’ hare 
it to buy gingerbread. Shakefpeare’s Love's Labour Loft. 

Her currans there and goofeberries were fpread, 

With the enticing gold of gingerbread. King’s Cookery, 

*Tis a lofs you are not here, to partake of three weeks 
froft, and eat gingcrircead in a booth by a fire upon the 
Thames. Swift, 

Gi'ncERLy. adv. [I know not whence derived.] Cautioufiy , 
nicely, 

What is’t that you i 

Took up fo gingerly ? Shake/peare’s Two Gent. of Verona. 

Gi'ncERnEss. 7. f. Nicenefs; tendernefs. Dit. 

Gr/ncivat. adj. [ gingiva, Latin.] Belonging to the gums. 

Whilft ‘the Italians ftrive to cut a thread in their pronun- 
ciation between D and T, fo to fweeten it, they make the 
occlufe appulfe, efpecially the gingival, fofter than we do, 
giving a little of pervioufnefs. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To Gin’GLe. v. a. 

1. To utter a fharp clattcring noife; to utter a fharp noife in 
quick fucceffion. 

The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown’d, 

And in thy pocket gin, /ing haltpence found. Cays Trivia, 

Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke, 

And gingling down the backftairs, told thecrew, __ 

Old Cato is as grcat a rogue as you. Pope's Epiftles. 

2. To make an affcélcd vund in periods or cadence. 

ToGrncre. v.a., To fhake io thata fierp thrill clattering 
noife fhould be made. i 

Her infant grandame’s whiftle next it grew; 

The bells fhe gingled, and the whiftle blew. 

Gi'ncLe. n. fo [from the verb. ] 

1. A fhrill refounding noife. 

2. Affeétation in the found of periods. 

Gi/ncLtymorw, adj. [yiyauuG and %dE».] Refembling a 
ginglymus; approaching to a ginglymus. 

‘The malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, and on the 
other end is joined to the incus by a double or ginglymud 
joint. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Gi’nctymus. n. f. [ ginglime, French.} A mutual indenting 
of two bones into each other’s cavity, of which the elbow is 
an inftance. r I ifeman. 

Gi'nner. n.f. [yiwG@.] A nag; a mule; a degenerated 
breed. Hence, according to fome, but, I believe, erroneoully, 
a Spanith gennet, improperly written for ginnet. 

Gi'nsEnc. n. J. [1 fuppofe Chinefe.] A root brought lately 
into Europe. It never grows to any great fize, and js of a 
brownifh colour on the outfide, and fomewhat yellowifh 
within ; and fo pure and fine, that it feems almoft tranfparent. 
It is of a very agreeable and aromatick fmell, though not very 
ftrong. Its tafte is acrid and aromatick, and has fomewhat 
bitter in it. We have it from China; and there is of it 
in the fame latitudes in America. The Chinefe value this 
root fo highly, that it fells with them for three times its weight 
in filver, The Afiaticks in general think the ginfeng almoft 
an univerfal medicine. The virtues moft generally believed 
to be in it are thofe of a reftorative, and a cordial. 
The European phyficians efteem it a good medicine in con- 
vulfions, vertigoes, and all ncrvous complaints; and recom- 
mend it as one of the belt reftoratives known. Hill. 

ToGır. v. a, To take out the guts of herrings. Bailey, 

GIPSY. n. /- [Corrupted from Egyptian; for when they firft 
appeared in Europe they declared, and perhaps truly, that they 
were driven from Egypt by the Turks. “They are now min- 
gled with all nations. } 

1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell futurity, commonly by 
palmeftry or phyfiognomy. | 

The butler, though he is fure to lofe a knife, a fork, ora 
fpoon every time his fortune is told him, fhuts himfelf up in 

10G the 
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the pantry with an old gipfy for above half an hour. 4ddi/on. 
A frantick gip/ey now, the houfe he haunts, 
And in wild phrafes {peaks diflembled wants. Prior. 


I, near yon ftile, three fallow gyp/es met ; 

Upon my hand they caft a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they fhook. Gay. 
In this ftill labyrinth around her lie 

Spells, philters, globes, and fpheres of palmiftry ; 

A figil in this hand the gip/y bears, 

In th’ other a prophetick fieve and fheers. Garth's Di/pen/at. 

2. A reproachful name for a dark complexion. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench; Dido a 
dowdy; Cleopatra a gip/y; Helen and Hero hildings and 
harlots. Shakefpeare’s Ronico and Juliet. 

3. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 
The widow play’d the gyf/y, and fo did her confidant too, 


in pretending to believe her. LEftrange. 
A flave Iam to Clara’s eyes : 
The gipfy knows her pow’r, and flies. Prior. 


Grr'asoce. n.f. [ girafol, French.] 
x. The herb turnfol. 
2. The opal fone. 
To GIRD. v.a. pret. girded, or girt. [zypans Saxon. ] 
1. To bind round. 
They fprinkled earth upon their heads, and girded their 
loins with fackcloth. Zac: X02 5. 
2. To put on fo as to furround or bind. 
Cords of the bignefs of packthread were faflened to ban- 
dages, which the workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver. 
3. To faften by binding. 
He girt his warlike harnefs about him. 
My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and fword upon thy puiflant thigh. Milt. P. Lof. 
No, let us rife at once, gird on our fwords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe: 
The:combatant too late the field declines, 
When now the {word is girded to his loins. 
4. To inveft. 
Stoop then, and fet your knee againft my foot ; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I gird thee with the valiant {word of York. Shake/p. H. VI. 
The fon appear’d, 
Girt with omnipotence. 
5. To drefs; to habit; to clothe. 
I girded thee about with fine linen, and I covered thee with 
filk. Ezek. xvi. 10. 


1 Mac. ili. 3. 


Adiifon’s Cato. 


Pricr. 


Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 


Tyfiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. Dryd. 
*6. To cover round as a garment. 
Thefe, with what fkill they had, together fow'd, 
To gird their waift: vain covering, if to hide 
~ Their guilt, and dreaded fhame! Miltons Paradife Loft. 
7. To reproach ; to gibe. 
Being mov’d, he will not {pare to gird the gods. Shakef. 
8. To farnifh; to equip. 
So to the coaft of Jordan he direéts 
His eafy fteps, girded with fnaky wiles. Paradife Regain'd. 
g. To inclofe; to incircle. 
That Nyfeian ifle, 
‘Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid fon 
Young Bacchus, from his ftepdame Rhea’s eye. Milt. P. L. 
“To Girp. v.n. To break a fcornful jeft; to gibe; to fneer. 
Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me: the brain of 
this foolifh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any 
thing that tends to laughter more than J invent, or is invented 
on me: I am not only witty in myfelf, but the caufe that wit 
is in other men. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
‘GIRD. n.f. [from the verb] A twitch; a pang: from the 
fenfation caufed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard fuddenly, 
This word is now feldom ufed. 
Sweet king! the bifhop hath a kindly gird: 
For fhame, my lord of Winchefter, relent. Shatef. H. VI. 
They give fatisfaction to his mind, and his confcience by 
‘this means is freed from many fearful girds and twinges which 
the atheift feels. Tillot/on, Sermon 2. 
He has the glory of his confcience, when he doth 
well, to fet againft the checks and girds of it when he doth 
amifs. Goodman's Winter E vening Con. 
IGI'RDER. 1. f. [from gird.]} In architefure, the largeft piece 
of timber in a floor. Its end is ufually faftened into the 
fummers, or breaft fummers, and the joifts are framed in at 
one arm to the girders. Harris. 
The girders are alfo to be of the fame fcantling the fum- 
mers and ground-plates are of, though the back girder necd 
not be fo ftrong as the front girder. Moxon’ s Mech. Exer. 
Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Thefe ribs robuft and vaft in order join’d. Blackm. Creation. 
GIRDLE. n. J| [ xypbel. Saxon. J 
1. Any thing drawn round the waift, and tied or buckled. 
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There will I make thce beds of rofes, 
With a thoufand fragrant pofies ; 
A cap of fowers, and a girdle, 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. Snakefyeare, 
Many conceive there is fomewhat amifs, until they put on 
their girdle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.V.¢. 23. 
On him his mantle, gird’e, fword and bow, 
On him his heart and foul he did beftow. 
2. Enclofure ; circumference. 
Suppofe within the girdle of thefe walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies. Shakef. Hen. V. 

3. The equator ; the torrid zone. 

Great breczes in great circles, fuch as are under the girdie 
of the world, do refrigerate. Lacon. 

To Gr’apre. v.a. [fromthe noun. } 

1. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. 

Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 3 
Within their innocent alabafter arms. Shakef. Rich. III. 
2. To inclofe; tofhut in; to environ. $ 
Thofe fleeping ftones, 
That as a wait do girdle you about, 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been difhabited. Shake/peare’s King John. 
Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdlef in thofe wolves! Shake/peare’s Timon. 

GI'RDLEBELT, n. f. [girdle and be't.] The belt that incircles 

the waift. 
Nor did his eyes lefs longingly behold 
The girdlebe't, with nails of burnith’d gold. Dryden's Æn. 

Graver. 7. f. [from girdle.] A maker of girdlcs. 

Gire. n. fi [ gyrus, Latin.] A circle defcribed by any thing 
in motion, See GYRE. 

GIRL. x. f [About the etymology of this word there is much 
queftion : MericCa/aubon, as is hiscuftom, derives it from Opi, 
of the fame fignification; Minew from garru'a, Latin, a 
prattler, or girella, Italian, a weathercock; “Junius thinks 
that it comes from berlodes, Welfh, from which, fays he, 
harlot is very eafily deduced. Skinner imagines that the Saxons, 
who ufed ceopl for a man, might likewife have ceopla for a 
woman, though no fuch word is now found. Dr. Fiickes 
derives it moit probably from the Iflandick karlinna, a wo- 
man.] A young woman, or female child. 


Cowley. 


In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl. Shakefpecre. 

And let it not difpleafe thee, good Bianca ; 

For I will love thee ne'er the lefs, my girl. Shakefpeare. 
A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 

Is {port for every gir/ to practife on. Donne. 
Tragedy fhould blufh as much to ftoop 

To the low mimick follies of a farce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. Rofcommon. 


A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 


But oh, a girl, like her, muft be divine ! Dryden: 
Gi’auisu. adj. (from girl.] Suiting a girl; youthful. 
In her girlifb age fhe kept fheep on the moor. Carew. 


GI'RLISHLY. adv. [from girl.) Ina girlifh manner. 
To Girn. v.n. Seems to be a corruption of grin. It is ftill 
ufed in Scotland, and is applied to a crabbed, Captious, or pee- 
vith perfon. 
Grrrock. 2. f. A kind of fith. 
GIRT. part. paff. [from To gird.] 
To Grrr. v.a. [from gird.) To gird; to encompa{s; to 
encircle. Not proper. 
In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line, that girts the globe, 
The circling Typhon whirl’d from point to point. Thomfin. 
Girt. n. f. [from the verb.] 
ps ane by which the faddle or burthen is fixed upon the 
orfe. 
Here lies old Hobfon, death hath broke his girt ; 
And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. 
2. A circular bandage. 

The moft common way of bandage is by that of the girt, 
which girt hath a bolfter in the middle, and the ends are 
tacked firmly together. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Girth. n”. f. (from gird. } 
1. The band by which the faddle is fixed upon the horfe. 
Or the faddle turn’d round, or the girths brake; 
For low on the ground, woe for his fake, 
The law is found. Ben. Fobnfon's Underwoods. 
Nor Pegafus could bear the load, 

Along the high celeftial road ; 

The ftced opprefs’d, would break his girth, 

To raife the lumber from the earth. 


Dif. 


Milton. 


wuift. 

Mordanto gallops on alone ; É 
The roads are with his foll’wers ftrown; 

This breaks a girth, and that a bone. Swift. J 


2. The compafs meafured by the girdle, or enclofing bandage. 
_ He's a lufty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaft three yards 
___ in the girth, Addijon's Frechalder. 
ToGirtH. v.a. To bind with a girth, 
To Gist Ground. v. a. Is when the owner of it docs not feed 
it with his own ftock, but takes in other cattle to graze. Bai'ey. 


Guise. 
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Gi'stz. Among the Englith Saxons, fignifes a pledge: thuss 
Fredgifle isa pledge of peate; Giflebert an illuftrious pledge, 
like the Greck Homerus. Gitfon's Camden. 

Girn. n. f. An herb called Guiney pepper. 

To GIVE. v.a. preter. gave; part. paff. given. [aipan, Saxon. ] 

1. To beftow; to confer without any price or reward. 

This opinion abated the fear of death in them which were 

fo refolved, and gave them courage to all adventures. Hooker. 

Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. Mat. xxv. 

Give us alfo facrifices and burnt offerings, that we may {a- 

trifice unto the Lord. ERX. 25: 

Thad a mafter that gave me all I could afk, but thought fit 

2 to take one thing from me again. Temple. 
Conftant at church and change; his gains were fure, 

His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor. Pope’s Epiftles. 

2. To tranfmit from himfelf to another by hand, fpeech, or 
writing; to deliver; to impart; to communicate. 

The woman whom thou gave/? to be with me, ‘the gave me 

- of the tree, and I did eat. Gen. iii. 12. 

They were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage. Mat. xxiv. 38. 
Thofe bills were printed not only every week, but alfo a 
general account of the whole year was given in upon the 
‘Thurfday before Chriftmas. Graunt’s Biils of Mortality. 
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3 We fhall give an account of thefe phenomena. Burnet. 
7 Ariftotle advifes not poets to put things evidently falfe and 
impoffible into their poems, nor gives them licence to run out 

into wildnefs. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
_ 3. To put into one’s pofleffion; to confign. 

Nature gives us many children and friends, to take them 
= away; but takes none away to give them us again, Temple. 
b Give me, fays Archimedes, where to ftand firm, and I will 

remove the earth. Temple. 

If the agreement of men firft gave a {ceptre into any one’s 

hands, or put a crown on his head, that almoft muft direét its 
conveyance. Locke. 

4. To pay as price or reward, or in exchange. 
All chat a man hath will he gzve for his life. Job ii. 4. 


If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
-And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
~- And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
~~ You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure. Shake/p. 
i He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and exchange 
his fheep for fhells, or wool for a fparkling pebble. Locke. 
5. To yield; not to withold. 
© Philip, Alexander’s father, gave fentence againft a prifoner 
* what time he was drowfy, and feemed to give {mall attention. 
~ The prifoner, after fentence was pronounced, faid, I appeal : 
| the king, fomewhat ftirred, faid, To whom do you appeal ? 
The prifoner anfwered, From Philip, when he gave no ear, to 
Philip, when he fhall give ear. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Conftantia accufed herfelf for having fo tamely given an ear 
to the propofal. Addifon's Spefiator. 
6. To quit; toyield as due. 
Give place, thou ftranger, to an honourable man. Ecclu/. 
. To confer; to impart. 
~~ Twill blefs her, and give thee a fon alfo of her. Gen. xvii. 
~~ Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itfelf. 
Bram. againft Hobbs. 
What beauties I lofe in fome places, I give to others which 
» had them not originally. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 
-8. To expofe. 
ee Ail clad in fkins of beafts the jav’lin bear ; 
Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. 
"o. ‘To grant ; to allow. ; 
> Tis given me once again to behold my friend. 
~" He has not given Luther fairer play. 
40. To yield; not to deny. 
hl he, Tave his wife propofal way ; 
~~~ Nay, urg’d him to go on: the fhallow fraud- 
Will ruin him. Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother, 
nr. To yield without refiftance. 
132. To permit; to commiffion. 
eter Prepare 
© The duce Jibation and the folemn pray’r; 
l | Then give thy friend to fhed the facred wine. Pope's Ody/f. 
13. Toenable; to allow. 
© God himfelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands in 
"prayers ; and hath given the world to underftand, that the 
i wicked, although they cry, fhall not be heard. Hooker. 
ane 2): ~: Give me to know 
> How this foul rout began, who fet it on.  Shakef. Othello. 
~~ So fome weak fhoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 
c Joves tree adopts, and lifts into the fkies ; 
miedo ‘Through the new pulpi! foft’ring juices flow, 
© Thruft forth the gems, and give the flow’rs to blow. Tickel, 
14. To pay. 
‘hi Bike applaute and approbation, moft reverend for thy ftretcht- 
out life, I give to both your fpeeches. Shak. Troil. and Crefida. 


~ 15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce, 
Dah 
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So you mutt be the firft that gives this fentence, 

And he that fuffers. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafures 

The Rhodians feeing their enemies turn their backs, vav 
a great fhout in derifion of them. Kuzlles’s Hift of the Turks. 

Let the firt honeft difcoverer give the word about, that 
Wood’s halfpence have been offered, and caution the poor 
people not to receive them. Swift. 

16. To exhibit; to exprefs. 

This inftance gives the impoffibility of an eternal exiftence 

in any thing eflentially alterable or corruptible. Hale. 
17. To exhibit as the product of a calculation. 

The number of men being divided by the number of fhips, 

gives four hundred and twenty-four men a-piece. Arbuthnot. 
18. To do any aé of which the confequence reaches others. 

As we defire to give no offence ourfelves, fo ncither fhall 

we take any at the difference of judgment in others. Burnet, 
19. Toexhibit ; to fend forth as odours from any body. 

In oranges the ripping of their rind giveth out their fmell 

more, Bacon. 
20. To addi&; to apply. 

The Helots, of the other fide, fhuttihg their gates, gave 
themfelves to bury their dead, to cure their wounds, and reft 
their wearied bodies. Sidney. 

After men began to grow to number, the firft thing we read 
they gave themfelves into, was the tilling of the earth and the 
feeding of cattle. Hooker, bi. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard of the 
fecret accefs which people fuperftitioufly given might have 
always thereunto with eafe. Hooker, b. v. JEE 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given, 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. Shakefp: H. VI 
Fear him not, Cæfar, he’s not dangerous : 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. Shakef. Ful. Cæfar. 

His name is Falftaff: if that man fhould be lewdly given, 
he deceives me; for, Harry, I fee virtue in his looks. Shake/p. 

Huniades, the fcourge of the Turks, was dead long before; 
fo was alfo Mathias: after whom fuccecded others, given all 
to eee and eafe. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

‘hough he was given to pleafure, yet he was likewife de- 
firous of glory. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moft High, will 
feek out the wifdom of all the ancients. Eccluf. xxxix. 1. 

He is much given to contemplation, and the viewing of this 
theatre of the world. More’s Antidote again) Atheifins 

They who gave themfelves to warlike aCtion and enter- 
prifes, went immediately to the palace of Odin. Temple. 

Men are given to this licentious humour of {coffing at per- 
fonal blemifhes and defeéts. L’Eftrance. 

Befides, he is too much given to horfeplay in his raillery ; 
and comes to battle, like a dictator from the plough. /'ryden. 

I have fome bufinefs of importance with her; but ker huf- 
band is fo horribly given to be jealous. Dryd. Spanif/h Fryar. 

What can I refufe to a man fo charitably given? Dryden. 

21. To refign; to yield up. 

Finding ourfelves in the midft of the greateft wildernefs of 
waters, without victual, we gave ourfelves for loft men, and 
prepared for death. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Who fay, I care not, thofe I give for loft ; 

And to inttruct them, will not quit the coft. 

Virtue giv’n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d ; 

Like that felf-begott’n bird 

In the Arabian woods emboft, 

That no fecond knows, nor third; 

And lay erewhile a holocautt, 

From out her afhy womb now teem’d.- Milton's Agonifless 

Since no deep within her gulph can hold 

Immortal vigour, though opprefs’d and fall’n, 

I give not heaven for loft. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iis 

For a man to give his name to Chriftianity tn thofe days, 
was to lift himfelf a martyr; South. 

Ours gives himfelf for gone; you’ve watch’d your times 

He fights this day unarm’d, without his rhyme. Dryden. 

The parents, after a long fearch for the body, gave him for 
drowned in one of the canals. Addifon’s Spectator. 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the mountain, while 
the body reared up inthe air, the poet with great difficulty 
kept himfelf from fliding off his back, in fo much that the 
people gave him for gone. Addifon’s Guardian; 

22. To conclude; to fuppofe. 
Whence came you here, O friend, and whither bound? 

All gave you loft om far Cyclopean ground. Garth's Ovid. 

23. To Give away. To alienate from one’s felf; to make 
over to another ; to transfer. 

The more he got, the more he fhewed that he gave away 
to his new miftrefs, when he betrayed his promifes to the 
former. Sidney, b, ii. 


Herbert: 


If you fhall marry; 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heav’n’s vows, and thofe are mine; 
You give away myfelf, which is known mine, Shake/peare. 
Honeft 
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Honeft company, I thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myfelf 

To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shake/peare. 

I know not how they fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind 
fellow, gav’/? thyfelf away gratis, and I thank thee for 
thee. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Love gives away all things, that fo he may advance the in- 
tereft of the beloved perfon. Taylir’s Rule of living holy. 

But we who give our native rights away, 

And our enflav’d pofterity betray, 

Are now reduc’d to beg an alms, and go 

On holidays to fee a puppet-fhow. Dryden's Juvenal’s Sat. 

Alas, faid I, man was made in vain! How is he given 
away to mifery and mortality | Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 159. 

Theodofius arrived at a religious houfe in the city, where 
Conftantia refided, and made himfelf one of the order, with 
a private vow never to inquire after Conftantia, whom he 
looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the day on which 
their marriage was to have been folemnized. Addifon’s Speciat. 

W hatfoever we employ in charitable ufes, during our lives, 
is given away from our(clves : what we bequeath at our death, 
is given from others only, as our neareft relations. Atterbury, 

24. To Give back. To return ; to reftore. 

’ Till their vices perhaps give back all thofe advantages which 

their victories procured. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
25. To Give forth. Topublifh; to tell. 

Soon after it was given forth, and believed by many, that 

the king was dead. Hayward. 
26. To Give the hand. To yield pre-eminence, as being fub- 
ordinate or interior. 

Leffons being free from fome inconveniences, whereunto 
fermons are more fubject, they may in this refpect no lefs 
take than in others they muft give the hand, which betokeneth 
pre-eminence. Hocker. 

27. ToGtve over. To leave; to quit; to ceafe. 
Let novelty therefore in this give over endlefs contradictions, 


and let ancient cuftoms prevail. Hooker. 

It may be done rather than that be given over. Hooker. 
Never give her oer; 

For fcorn at fir makes after love the more. Shakefpeare. 


If Defdcmona will return me my jewels, I will give over 
my fuit, and repent my unlawful folicitation. Shate/: Othello. 
Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave cver all, and 
betook himfeif to a folitary life, and became monk. Knolles. 
All the foldiers, from the higheft to the loweft, had folemnly 
{worn to defend the city, and not to give it over unto the laft 
man. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Tarks. 
Sleep hath forfook and giv’n me oer 
To death’s benuming opium, as my only cure. Milton. 
Thofe troops, which were levied, have given over the pro- 
fecution of the war. Clarendon, b. viii. 
But worft of all to give her over, 
*Till fhe’s as defperate to recover. Hluaibras, p. tiie cant. 3: 
*Tis not amifs, e’er y’ are giv’n oir, 
To try one defp’rate med’cine more; 
And where your cafe can be no worfe, 
The defp’rateft is the wifeft courfe. Hudibras, p. ii. 
A woman had aihen that laid every day an egg: fhe fancied 
that upon a larger allowance this hen might lay twice a day ; 
but the hen grew fat, and gave quite over laying. L’Effrange. 
Many have given over their purfuits after fame, either from 
the difappointments they have met, er from their experience 
of the little pleafure which attends it. Addifin's Spectator. 
28. To Give over. To addi&; to attach to. 
Zelmane, govern ana direct me ; for] am wholly given over 
unto thee. Sidney, b. ii. 
When the Babylonians had given themfelves over to all man- 
ner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who had fet up that 
empire, to pull it down. Grew’s Cofmol. b. iii. c. 3. 
I ufed cre thing ill, or gave myfelf fo much over to it as to 
neglect what-Iowed either to him or the reft of the world. 
Temples Mifcellanies. 
29. To Give over. To conclude loft. 
Since it is lawful to praétife upon them that are forfaken 
and given over, Iwill adventure to prefcribe to you. Suckling. 
The abbefs, finding that the phyficians had given her over, 
told her that Theodofius was juft gone before her, and had 
fent her his benediction. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 164, 
Her condition was now quite defperate, all regular phyfi- 
cians, and her neareft relations, having given her over. Arbuth. 
' Yet this falfe comfort never gives him oer, 
That, whilft he creeps, his vigorous thoughts can foar. Pope, 
Not one foretells I fhall recover ; 
But all agree to give me over. 
30. To Give over. To abandon. 
Theduty of uniformity throughout all churches, in all man- 
ner of indifferent ceremonies, will be very hard, and there- 
fore beft to give it over. Hooker, b.iv. fig 
The caufe, for which we fought and fwore 
So boldly, thall we now give o'er? Hudibrasy p.i. cant. 2. 
31. To Give out, To proclaim; to publith; to utter. 


Swift. 
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The fathers give it cut for a rule, that whatfoever Chrift is 
faid in Scripture to have received, the fame we ought to ap- 
ply only to the manhood of Chrift. Hooker, bv. f. 54s 

It is given out, that, flceping in my orchard, 

A ferpent ftung me. So the whole ear of Denmark’ 

Is, by a forged procefs of my death, 

Rankly abufed. Shakefpecre’s Hamiet. 

One that gives out himfelf prince Florizel, ` 

Son of Polixenes, with his princels.. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

Tt hath been given out, by an hypocritical ‘thief, who was 
the firft mafter of my thip, that I carricd with me out of 
England twenty-two thoufand of twenty-two fhillings. per 
piece. Raleigh's Apology. 

He gave out general fummons for the aflembly of his council 
for the wars. 

The night was diftinguifhed by the orders which he.gave 
out to his army, that they should forbear-all infulting of their 
enemies. Addifon's Freehslder, N°s.49. 

32. To Give out. To fhow in falfe appearance. 
His givings out were of an infinite diftance 
From his true meant defign. | Shake/p. Meaf. for Meafure. 
She that, fo young, could give pee fi fad > k 
To feal her father’s eyes up clofe as oak. Shake/p. Othello. 
pee To Give up. To ae to.quit; to yield. . 

The people, weary of the miferics of war, would give him 

up, if they faw him fhrink. Sidney, -b ii. 
He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up 

For certain drops of falt your-city Rome. Shak. Coriolanus, 

The fun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, revived 
many, before ready to give up the ghoft for cold, and gave 
comfort to them all. Knoiies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

He found the lord Hopton in trouble for the lols of the re- 
giment of foot at Alton, and with the unexpected affurance of 
the giving up of Arundel-caftle. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Let us give ourfelves wholly up to Chrift in heart and defire. 

Taylor's. Rule of living holy. 

Such an expectation will never come to pafs; therefore I’ll 
een give it up, and go and fret myfelf. Collier again;? Defpair. 

I can give up tothe hiftorians of your country the names of 
fo many generalsand heroes which crowd their.annals. Lryd. 

He declares himfelf to be now fatisfied to the contrary, in 
which he has griven up the caufe, Dryden. 

The leagues made between feveral ftates, difowning all 
claim to the land in the other’s pofleffion, have, by common 
confent, given up their pretences to their natural right. Locke. 

If they give them.up to their reafons, then they with them 
give up all truth and farther enquiry, and think there is no 
fuch thing as certainty. Lecke. 

We fhould fee him give up again to the wild common of 
nature, whatever was more than would fupply the convenien- 
cies of life. Locke. 

Juba’s furrender, fince his father’s death, 

Would give up Africk into Czfar’s hands, 

And make him lord of half the burning zone. 4ddif. Cato. 
Learn to be honeft.men, give up your leaders, 

And pardon fhall defcend on ail the reft..  Addifon’s Cato. 

A popifh prieft threatened to excommunicate a Northum- 
berland fquire, if he did not give up to him the church 
lands. Addif-n’s Freeholder. 

He faw the celeftial deities ating in a confederacy againft 
him, and immediately gave up a caufe which was excluded 
from all poffibility of fuccefs. Adaijon's Freebo:der. 

An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an argument 
with the emperor, upon his friend’s telling him he wondered 
he would give up the queftion when he had the better, I am 
never afhamed, fays*he, to-be confuted by one who is mafter 
of fifty legions. Addifin s Spectator, N°. 239. 

He may be brought to give up the cleareft evidence. Atterb. 

The conftant health and Jongevity of men muft be given up 
alfo, as a groundlefs conceit. Bentley s Sermons, 

Have the phyficians giv’n up all their hopes? 

Cannot they add a few days to a monarch? Rewe. 

Thefe people were obliged to demand peace, and give up 
to the Romans all their poffeffions in Sicily. Artuthnot. 

Every one who will not afk for the-condu& of God in the 
ftudy of religion, has juft reafon) to fear he fhall be left of 
God, and given up a prey to a thoufand prejudices, that he 
fhall be configned over to the follies of his own heart.) Watts. 

Give yourfelf up to fome hours cf Jeifure. Watts. 

34. Jo Give up. To abandon. 

If any be given up to believe lyes, fome muft be firft given 
up totell them. Stillingfieet’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Tdcl, 

Our minds naturally give themfelves up to every diverfion 
which they are much accuftomed to; and we always find that 
play, when followed with ailiduity, engroffes the whole 
woman. Addij:n’s Guardian, N°, 120. 

Give up your fond paternal pride, n 

Nor argue on the weaker fide. ' Swift, 

A good poet no fooner communicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature given xph to the ambition 
of fame. 2 Pope. 
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Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
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F am obliged at this time to give up my wholo application 


„to Homer. ane 
_ Perfons who, through misfortunes, chufe not to drefs, 
* fhould not, however, give up neatnels. Clariffa. 


35 ToGive np. To detiver. 
of And Joab gave up the fum of the number of the people to 
the king. 2 Sa. xxiv. Q. 
| His accounts were confufed, and he could not then giva 
them up. Swift cn the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 
ToGIve. von, 
1. To rufh; to fall on; to give the aflaut. A phrafe raercly 
a French, and not worthy of adoption. 
"+=" Your orders come too late, the fight’s begun; 
a; The enemy gives on with fury led. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
~~ Hannibal gave upon the Romans. Fooke’s Rom. Hifl. 
» Forclent; to grow moift; to melt or foften; to thaw. 
~" Some things are harder when they come from the fire, and 
afterwards give again, and grow foft; as the cruft of bread, 
Bacon's Natural Hifiqry. 


? 
: be bifket, fweetmeats, and falt. 
ES -Only a fwect and virtuous foul, 
3 Like feafon’d timber, never gives; 
_ But though the whole world turn to coal, 
"Then chiefy lives. Herbert. 
Unlefs it is kept ina hot houfe, it will fo give again, that 
it will be little better than raw malt. Mortimer. 
Before you carry your large cocks in, open them once, and 
fpread them : hay is apt to give in the cack, Mortimer. 
3. To move. A French phrafe. 
y Up and down he traverfes his ground, 
< Then nimbly fhifts a thruft, then lends a wound ; 
~~~ Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. Daniels C. War. 
© 4. ToGivein. Togoback; to give way. 
The charge was given with fo well governed fury, that the 
__ left corner ot the Scots battalion was cnforced to give in. Hayw. 
"$. To Give in to. [A French phrafe.] To adopt; to embrace. 
This is a geography particular to the medallifts: the poets, 
however, have fometimes given in to it, and furnifh us with 
very good lights for the explication of it. Addifon on Medals. 
This confideration may induce a tranflator to give in to thofe 
gencral phrafes, which have attained a veneration in our lan- 
guage from being ufed in the Old Teftament. Pope. 
The whole body of the people are either ftupidly negligent, 
_ or elfe giving in with all their might to thofe very practices 
* that are working their deftruction, Swift. 
6. ToGive of. To ceafe; to forbear. 
‘The punifhment would be kept from being too much, if 
« Wwe gave off as {oon as we perceived that it reached the mind. 
oe i Or Locke on Education. 
. To Give over. To ceafe; to act no more. 
_.__ If they will fpeak to the purpofe, they muft give over, and 
* fland upon fuch particulars only as they can fhew we have 
either added or abrogated, otherwife than we ought, in the 
matter of church polity. Hooker, b. iii. 
a Neither hath Chrift, thro’ union of both natures, incurred 
` the damage of either; left, by being borna man, we fhould 
z think he hath given over to be God, or that becaufe he çon- 
~ tinued God, thercfore he cannot be man alfo. Hooker, b. v, 
ox _ __ Give not o’er fo: to him again; intreat him, 
= Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown; 
-You are too cold. Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
The ftate of human actions is fo variable, that to try things 
~ oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 
~~ Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition offered him 
divers times by 2n old woman, and ftill anfwered hẹ had no 
-Jeifure ; wherezpon the woman faid aloud, Why then give 
` guer to be king. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 
~~ So Satan, whom repulfe upon repulfe _ 
_ Met ever, and to fhameful filence brought, 


4 | Yet gives not o'er, though defperate of fuccefy. Milton. 
~~ Shall we kindle all this fame 
~~ Only to put it out again? 
. And muh we now give o'er, 
And only end where we begun ? 
T ‘In vain this mifchief we have done, 
: If we can do no more. Denham. 


~ reafon. 

8. Jo Give out. Topublifh; to proclaim. 
‘ « " Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, g/ving gut that him- 
felf was fome great one. Ads viii. Q. 
~ Julius Cæfar laid afleep Pompey’s preparations, by a fame 
"that he cunningly gave cut how Czfar’s own foldicrs loved 
him not. Bacon, E fay 6c. 


Your ill-wifhers will give cut you are now going to quit 
ae fchool. Swift. 
Pe To Give out. Toceafe; to yield. 
a s Weare the carth; and they, 
Ps Like moles within us, heavc and caft about : 
=" And 'till they foot and clutch their prey ; 
They never coo!, much lef give eut, THerlert. 
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Madara, I always beliew'd you fo flout, 
That for twenty denials you would not give cut. Sivi ft, 
10. ToGive way, To yield; not torchit; to make room for. 
Private refpegts, with him, gave way ta the coramorn 
good. Carew’s Surucy of Cornwal. 
Perpetual pufhing and affurance put a difficulty out of coun- 
tenance, and make a feeming impoflibility give way.  Golier, 
Scarce had he fpoken when the cloud gave way i 
The mifts flew upward, and diflolv’d in day. Dryd. Zin. 
His golden helm grves way with {tony blows, 
Batter'd and frat, and beaten to his brows. Dryden's En. 
Giver. n.f. [from grve.] One that gives ; donor ; beftower ; 
diftributer ; granter, 
Well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xw. 
By thce how fairly is the giver naw 
Repaid? But gratitude in thee is loft 
Long fince. Miiton’s Paradife Regatn'd, b. iv. 
I have not liv’d fince firft ] heard the news; 
The gift the guilty giver doth accufe. Drydens Aurengzebe 
Both gifts deftructive ta the givers prove; 
Alike both lovers fal} by thofe they love. Pope. 
Gr2zarp. n.f. [gfier, French; gigeria, Latin. It is fome- 
times called gizzern. } 
y. The ftrong mufculous Romach of a fowl. 
Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up {tones to convey 
them into their fecond ventricle, the gizzerne. More. 
In birds there is no maftication in the mouth; but in fych 
as are not carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowed into the 
crop, a kind of anteftomach, where it is moiftened by fomc 
proper juice from the glandules diftilling in there, and ehence 


transferred into the gizzard, or mufculous ftomach. Ray, 
Flutt’ring there they neftle near the thrane, ? 
And lodge in habitations not their own ; & 


By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Dryden. 5) 
2. It is proverbially ufed for apprehenfion or conception of mind ; 
as, he frets his gizzard, he harrafics his imagination. 
But that which does them greateft harm, 

Their fpiritual gizzards are too warm ; 

Which puts the overheated fots 

In fevers ftill. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 11, 

Satisfaction and reftitution lie fo curfedly hard upon the 
gizzards of our publicans, that the blood in their veins is not 
half fo dear to them as the treafure thcy have in their coi- 


fers. L’ Eftrange, 
Gra’srity. af, [from glaver,.Latin.}] Smoothnefs; bald- 
nefs. Dia. 


Gra‘ciaL. adj. { glacial, French; giacialis, Latin.] Icy; made 
of ice; frozen. 

To GLACIATE. v. n. [glacies, Latin; glaccr, French. ] To 
turn into ice. 

GLACIA'TION. n.f. [from glaczate.] 
ice; ice formed. 

Ice is plain upon the furface of water, but round in hail, 
which is allo a glaciation, and figured in its guttulous defcent 
from the air. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 6. ii. c. 1. 

GLACIS, n. f. (French. ] In fortification, a- floping 
bank. It is more efpecially taken for that which rangeth 
from the parapet of the cavered way to the level on the fide 
of the field. Harris. 

GLAD. adj. [ xlxd, Saxon ; glad, Danith.} 

1. Cheerful; gay; in a ftate of hilarity, 

He will be glad in his heart. Esvan 

They bleffed the king, and went unto their tents joyful and 
glad of heart. 1 Kings viii. 66. 

2: Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; bright; fhowy. 

The wildernefs and the folitary place fhall be glad for them, 

and the defert fhall rejoice and bloflom as the rofe. Jf. xxxv. 

3. Pleafed ; elevated with joy. It has generally of, fometimes 
at or with before the caufe of gladnefs: perhaps of is moft 
proper, when the caufe of joy is fomething gained or poflefted ; 
and gt or with, when it is fame accident befallen himfelf or 
another. 

I am glad to fec your worfhip. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 

He hath an uncle in Meffina will be very much glad of 

. Shakefpeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 

He that is glad at calamities fhall not be unpunifhed. Prau. 

If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, 
he will be g/ad of my repentance. Dryden's Fables, Pref, 

The gaping wound gufh’d cut a crimfon flood ; 

The Trojan, glad with fight of ‘hoftiie blood, 

His fauchiqn drew, Dryder’s Æn, 

I would be glad to learn from thofe who pronounce that 
the human foul always thinks, how they know it, Locks, 

4. Pleafing ; exhilarating. 

Her converfation 

More glad to me than to a miter money is. 

5. Exprefling gladnefs. 

Hark! a glqd voice the Iqnely defert cheers: 

Prepare the way, a God, a God appears! Pope's Melfiah, 

To Gran, v.a. [from the adjeftive.} “La make glad; tq 
cheer; to exhilarate. j 
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He faw rich neétar-thaws releafe the rigour 
OF th icy North; from froft-bound Atlas’ hands 
His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 
Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian fands.  Cra/baw. 
It glads me 
To fce fo many virtues thus united, 
To reftore juftice and dethrone oppreffion. Otway. 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. Pope. 
„if jultice Philips’ coftive head 
Some frigid rhymes difburfes, 
They thall like Perfian tales be read, 

And glad both babes and nurfes. Swift. 

ToGta’ppen. v. a. [from glad] To cheer; to delight; to 
make glad ; to exhilarate. 
Oh, he was all made up of love and charms! 

Delight of every eye! When he appear’d, 

A fecret pleafure gladden’d all that faw him. Addifon’s Cato. 

A kind of vital heat in the foul cheers and gladdens her, 

when fhe does not attend to it. Addifon’s Spectator. 
GLA'DDER. n. f. [from glad] One that makes glad; one that 
gladdens ; one that exhilarates. 
Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 
Have pity, goddefs. Dryden. 
GLADE. n.f. [from glopan, to be hot, or to fhine; whence 
the Danith g/od, and the obfolete Englith gleed, a red hot 
coal.] A lawn or opening ina wood. Lucus. It is taken 
for an avenue through a wood, whether open or fhaded, and 
has therefore epithets of oppofite meaning. 
So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire; 
But far within, as in a hollow glade, 
Thofe glaring lamps were fet, that made a dreadful fhade. 
Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 11, 
Lo where they fpy’d, how in a gloomy glade 
The lion fleeping lay in fecret fhade. Hubbera’s Tale, 
O might I here 

In folitude live favage, in fome glade 

Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 

To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad, 

And brown as evening. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

When any, favour’d of high Jove, 

Chances to pafs through this adventurous glade, 

Swift as a fparkle of a glancing ftar 

I fhoot from heav’n to give him fafe convoy. 

For noonday’s heat are clofer arbours made, 

And for frefh ev’ning air the op’ner glade. Dryd. Innocence. 

There, interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arife that fhun each other’s fhadcs. 
By the heroes armed fhades, 

Glitt’ring through the gloomy glades; 

By the youths that dy’d for love, 

Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 

Reftore, reftore Eurydice to life! 

Oh, take the hufband, or reftore the wife! Pope’s St. Cecil. 
Gra’DEN. n. f. [from gladius, Latin, a fword.} Swordgrafs: a 
Gua’per. § general name of plants that rife with a broad 

blade like fedge. Junius. 
GLA'DFULNESS, 7. f. [glad and fulne/s.} Joy; gladnefs. 
And there him refts in riotous fuffifance 

Of all his gladfulnefs, and kingly joyance. Spenfer. 

GLADIA‘TOR. n. f. (Latin; gladiateur, Fr.) A fwordplayer ; 
a prizefighter. 
Then whilft his foe each gladiator foils, 


Milton. 


Pope. 


The atheift, looking on, enjoys the fpoils. Denham, 
Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 
Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators, Dryden's Perf. 


Gra’piy. adv. [from glad] Joyfully; with gayety; with 
merriment; with triumph; with exultation. 
For his particular, I'll receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
You are going to fet us right; and’tis an advantage every 
body will gladly {ce you engrofs the glory of. Blount to Pope. 
Gra'pvess. 7. f. [from glad.] Cheerfulnefs; joy 3 exultation. 
By fuch degrees the fpreading gladnefs grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze before « 
The ftanding ftreets with fo much joy they view, 
That with lefs grief the perifh’d they deplore, 
Gra’psome. adj. [from glad.] 
1. Pleafed; gay; delighted. 
The higheft angels to and fro defcend, 
From higheft heaven in glad/ome company. Fairy Queen, 
The gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend, 
And with unweary’d eyes bchold their friend : 
Delight to hover near. Drydens Æn. b. iv. 
2. Caufing joy ; having an appearance of gayety. 
Each morn they wak’d me with a fprightly lay ; 
Of opening heav’n they fung and gladfome day. Prior. 
Gua‘psomeLy. adv. [from gladfeme.] With gayety and de- 
light. 
Sit A DsomNEss, n.f. [ftom gladfome.] Gayety; fhowinefs ; 
clight, 
Gr AIRE. nf. [zlær, Saxon, amber; glar, Danith, glafs; glaire, 
French; glerea, Latin. ] 


Dryden. 
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t. The white of an egg. 

Take the glaire of eggs, and ftrain it as fhort as water. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
2. A kind of halbert. Dia, 
To GLAIRE. v.a. [glairer, French; from the noun.] To 

fmear with the white of an egg. This word is {till ufed by 
the bookbinders. 
GLANCE. n. f. [ glantz, German, glitter. } 
1. A fudden fhoot of light or fplendour. 
His off’ring foon propitious fire from heav’n 

Confum’d with nimble glance, and grateful fteam: 

The other’s not; for his was not fincere. Milt. Parad, Loft. 
2. A ftroke or dart of the beam of fight, 

The afpects which procure léve are not gazings, but 
fudden glances and dartings of the eye. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

There are of thofe fort of beauties which laft but for a 
moment}; fome particularity of a violent paffion, fome grace- 
ful action, a fmile, a glance of an eye, a difdainful look, and 
a look of gravity. Dryden's Dufrefucy. 

3. A fnatch of fight; a quick view. 
The ample mind takes a furvey of feveral obje€s.with one 
glance. Watts's Improveraent of the Mind. 
To Grance. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fhoot a fudden ray of fplendour. 
He double blows about him fiercely laid, 

That glancing fire out of the iron play'd, 

As fparkles from the anvil ufe, 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fway’d. Fai. Queen. 

When through the gloom the g/ancing lightnings fly, 

Heavy the rattling thunders roll on high. Rowe. 
2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 

He has a little gall’d me, I confefs ; 

But as the jeft did glance away from me, 

"Tis ten to one it maim’d you two outright. 
3. To ftrike in an oblique direétion. 

Pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent, 

Through Paris’ fhield the forceful weapon went, 

His corflet pierces, and his garment rends, 

And g/ancing downwards near his flank defcends. 

4. To view with a quick caft of the eve ; to play the eye. 
O’ th’ fudden up they rife and dance, 

Then fit again, and figh and glance; 

Then dance again, and kifs. 

Mighty dulnefs crown’d, 

Shall take through Grub-ftreet her triumphant round; 

And her Parnaflus glancing o'er at once, 

Behold a hundred fons, and each adunce. Pope's Dunciad; 

The cooing dove 

Flies thick in am’rous chace, and wanton rolls 

The glancing eye, and turns the changeful {cene. Thom/on. 
5» To cenfure by oblique hints, 

How can’ft thou thus, for fhame, Titania, 

Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 

Knowing I know thy love to Thefeus ? Shakefpeare. 

Some men glance and dart at others, by juitifying themfelves 
by negatives ; as to fay, this I do not. Bacon, Effay 23. 

I have never glanced upon the late defigned proceffion of his 
holinefs and his attendants, notwithftanding it might have 
afforded matter to many ludicrous fpeculations, Addif. Spect. 

It was objected againft him that he had written verfes, 
wherein he glanced at a certain reverend doctor, famous for 
dulnefs. Swift, 

To GLANCE. v.a. To move nimbly ; to fhoot obliquely. 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loffes, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. Shak. Mer. of Ven, 
Gra’xcincLy. adv. [from glance.] In an oblique broken 

manner ;_tranfiently. 

Sir Richard Hawkins hath done fomething in this kind, but 
brokenly and glancingly, intending chiefly a difcourfe of his 
own voyage. Hakewill on Providence. 

GLAND. n.f. [ glans, Latin; gland, French. ] 

All the g/ands of a human body are reduced to two forts, 
viz. conglobate and conglomerate. A conglobate gland is a 
little fmooth body, wrapt up in a fine fkin, by which it is 
feparated from all the other parts, only admitting an artery 
and nerve to pafs in, and giving way to a vcin and excretory 
canal to come out: of this fort are the g/ands in the brain, the 
labial glands, and teftes. A conglomerate gland is compofed 
of many little conglobate glands, all tied together, and wrapt 
up in the common tunicle or membrane. Quincy, 

I obferved the abfcefs to have begun deep in the body of thg 
glands, Wifeman’s Surgery, 

The glands, which o’er the body {pread, 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 

Involv’d and twifted with th’ arterial duct, 

The rapid motion of the blood obftru&t. Blacker. Creation, 
Gia’nprrs. w. f [from gland.} Ina horfe, is the running of 

corrupt matter from the nofe, which differs in colour accord- 
ing to the degree of the malignity, being whit, yellow, grecn 
or black. Farrier’: DIG, 


Ris 


Shake/peare, 


Pope, 


Suckling, 
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His horle is poffeft with the glanders, and like to mofe in 
-the chine. Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
_ Grawonr'Ferous. adj. [ glans and fero, Latin. } Bearing matt ; 
bearing acorns, or fruit like acorns. . ‘ 
foi ba beech is of two forts, and numbered amongft the 

© “glandiferous trecs. Maortimer’s Husbandry. 
GLA'NDULE. n.f. [ glandula, Latin ; glandule, Fr.) A fimall 
; gland ferving to the fecretion of humours. 

Nature hath provided feveral glundules to feparate this juice 
from the blood, and no lefs than fous pair of channels to con- 
___ vey it into the mouth, which are called dudlus falivales. Ray. 
Gua pburd aie n.f. [from glanduloxs.} A collection of 

glands. 
= In the upper parts of worms are found certain white and 
oval glandulofities. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
© GLA'NDULOUS. adj. [ glandulofus, Latin ; Slanduleux, Fr. from 
~ glandule.| Pertaining to the glands ; fublifting in the glands ; 
© having the nature of glands. 

There are no tefticles, or parts official unto generation, but 
Slandulous fubftances, that hold the nature of emun@ories. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, b. iii. c. 17. 

Such conftitutions muft be fubject to elandulius tumours 

and ruptures of the lymphatick, and all the difeafes thereon 


dependant. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To GLARE, v.n. [ glaeren, Dutch.] 


łe To fhine fo as to dazzle the eyes. 

After great light, if you come fuddenly into the dark, or, 
contrariwife, out of the dark into a glaring light, the eye is 
dazzled for a time, and the fight confufed. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

His glaring eyes with anger’s venom fwell, 

And like the brand of foul Aleéto flame. Fairfax, b, ii. 

He is every where above conceits of epigrammatick wit, 
and grofs hyperboles: he maintains majefty in the midit of 
plainnefs ; he fhines, but glares not; and is {tately without 
ambition. Dryden. 

The court of Cacus ftands reveal’d to fight; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light. Dryden’s Æn. 

Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falfe g/aring light, 
Which conquetft and fuccefs have thrown upon him. Addif. 
4. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 
Avaunt, and quit my fight! let the earth hide thee ! 

Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 

Which thou do’ft glare with. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

? Look, how pale he glares ! 

His form and caufe conjoin’d, preaching to ftones, 

~ Would make them capable, Shakefpeare’s Harnlet. 

Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand; 

But when they met they madc a furly ftand, 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafs’d, 

And wifh’d that ev’ry look might be their laft. Dryd. Fables. 

3. To fhine oftentatioufly, or with too much laboured luftre. 
The moft glaring and notorious paflages are none of the 
fineft, or moft correct. Felton on the Clafficks. 
© -ToGrare. v.a. Ta fhoot fuch fplendour as the eye cannot 
ne * © Dear. 
* One fpirit in them rul’d, and every eye 
= Glar’d lightning, and fhot forth pernicious fire 
~~ __ Among th’ accurft, that wither’d all their ftrength. Milton. 

GLARE. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Overpowering luftre; fplendour, fuch as dazzles the eye, 

M The frame of burnifh’d fteel that caft a glare 

From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. Dryd. Fab. 

I have grieved to fee a perfon of quality gliding by me in 
her chair at two o'clock in the morning, and looking like a 
fpectre amidft a g/are of flambeaux, Addijon’s Guardian, 

Here in a grotto, fhelter’d clofe from air, 

+ And fcreen’d in fhades from day’s detefted g/are, 

sit) She fighs for ever. Pope’s Rock of the Lock, 
» fe. A fierce piercing look. 

_ About them round, 

A lion now he ftalks with fiery glare. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

© Gra’reous. adj. [glaircux, Fr. glareofus, Latin, from glaire.) 

~~ Confifting of vifcous tranfparent matter, like the white of an 

we Pece. 

92 rie. adj, Applied to any thing very fhocking: as, a 

f laring crime. i ‘ 

GLASS. 2. /- [alzy, Saxon; glas, Dutch, as Pezon imagines 

from glås, Britifh, green. In Erfe it is called 4/ânn, and this 

"primarily fignifies clean or clear, being fo denominated from 

its tranfparency. ; 

~ I, An artificial fubftance made by fufing fixed falts and flint or 

fand together, with a vehement fire, ; 

The word glaf; cometh from the Belgick and High Dutch : 
= glafs, from the verb glanfen, which fignifies amongft them to 
thine’; or perhaps from glacies in the Latin, which is ice, 
whofe colour it refembles. Peacham on Drawing. 
~~ Glafs is thought fo compact and firm a body that it is 
).itdeftrudtible by art or-nature, and is alfo of fo clofe a tex- 
= Gre that the fubtleft chymical fpirits cannot, pervade it. Boyle, 
Shaw’rs of granadoes rain, by fuddeg* burft 
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Difploding murd’rous bowels, fragments of fec} 
And ftones, and g/a/s and nitrous grain aduft, 
2. A glals veflel of any kind. 
Ks. b FI! fee no more; ; 
nd yet the eighth appears, who bears ag/a/? 
Which fhews A eta more, annie Macbeth. 
3. A looking-glafs; a mirrour. 
He was the mark and g/a/s, copy and book, 
That fafhion’d others. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p: il. 
He {preads his fubtile nets from fight, 
With twinkling g/afes, to betray 
The larks that in the mefhes light. Dryden's Horace. 
4. An Hour Grass. A glafs ufed in meafuring time by the 
flux of fand. 
Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, fhe would not live 
The running of one glafs. Shake, Winter's Tale 
5. A cup of glafs ufed to drink in. 
To this laft coftly treaty, 
That fwallow’d fo much treafure, and like a gla/s 
Did break i’ th’ rinfing. Shake/peare's Henry VIII. 
When thy heart 

Dilates with fervent joys, and eager foul 

Prompts to purfue the fpaskling g/a/s, befure 

Tis time to fhun it. Phillips. 

6. ‘Fhe quantity of wine uyfually contained in a glafs; a 
draught. 

While a man thinks one g/a/s more will not make him 
drunk, that one g/a/s hath difabled him from well difcerning 
his prefent condition. Taylir’s Rule of living holy. 

The firft gla/s may pafs for heaith, the fecond for good- 
humour, the third for our friends; but the fourth is for our 
enemies. Temple. 

7. A perfpective glafs. 

Like thofe who have furveyed the moon by g’affes, I can 
only tell of anew and fhining world above us; but not relate 
the riches and glories of the place, Dryden, 

Grass. adj. Vitreous; made of glafs, 
, Get thee gla/s eyes; 

And, like a fcurvy politician, feem 

To fee the things thou do’ft not. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Glafs bottles are more fit for this fecond fining than thofe 
of wood, Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To Grass. v.a. 
1, To fee as ina glafs; to reprefent as in a glafs oy mirrour. 
Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 
And in thy cafe do g/a/s mine own debility, { Sidney, 5, ii. 
2. To cafe in glafs, 
Methought all his fenfes were lockt in his eye, 

As jewels in cryftal for fome prince to buy ; 

Who tend’ring their own worth, from whence they were 

Did point out to buy them, along as you paft.  Shake/p, 

3. To cover with glafs ; to glaze, 

Į have obferved little grains of filver to lie hid in the fmall 
cavities, perhaps g/a/fed over by a vitrifying heat, in crucibles 
wherein filver has been long kept in fufton. Boyle. 

Gia’ssFuRNACE. n.f. [glaft and furnace] A furnace in 
which glafs is made by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing: heat of a 
glafsfurnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowly 
man’s fancy, by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be 
awakened into a certainty that it is fomething more than bare 
imagination. Locke. 

GLaʻssGAZING. adj, [ gla/s and gazing.} Finical; often con+ 
templating himfelf in a mirraur. 

A whorfon, gla//gazing, fuperferviceable, finical rogue. 

` Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Gua’ssGRINDER, n. f. [ glafs and grinder.) One whofe trade 
is to polifh and grind glafs. 

The glaffgrinders complain af the trouble they meet 
with. Beye, 

Gra’ssHouge. n.f: [ gla/s and hou/e.] A houfe where glafs is 
manufactured. 

I remember to "have met with an old Roman Mofaic, 
compofed of little pieces of clay half vitrified, and prepared 
at the gla/shou/es. Addijon’s Remarks an Italy. 

Gia’ssman. n. fi [ gla/s and man.} Qne who fells glafs. 

The profit of glafles confifts only in a fmall prefent made 

by the g/a/fman. Swift, 
Gia‘ssMETAL. n. f. [ glafs and metal.] Glafs in fufion, 

Let proof be made of the incorporating of copper or brafs 

with gla/fmetal. Bacon’s Phyf. Rem, 
Gra‘sswork. n.f [ glafs and wert.) Manufactory of glafs. 

The cryftalline Venice glafs isa mixture, in equal portions, 
of ftones brought from Pavia, and the afhes of a weed called 
kali, gatrered in a defert between Alexandria and Rofetta ; 
and is by the Egyptians ufed firft for fuel, and then they çrufh 
the afhes inta lumps like a ftone, and fo fell them to the Ve- 
netians for their g/afworks, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
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Gra'sswort. "n.f. [ falicornia, or faltwort. } 

It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the empalement; for 
the ftimina, or chives, and the embryocs grow on the extreme 
part of the leaves: thefe embryoes afterward become pods or 
bladders, which for the moft part contain one feed. The 
fpecies are two. ‘Thefe plants grow on the fea-coafts in 
many parts of Europe, and upon the fhores in feveral places 
of England which are wafhed every tide with the falt water. 
The inhabitants, near the fea-coaft where thefe plants grow, 
cut them up toward the latter end of Summer, when they are 
fully grown; and, after having dried them in the fun, they 
burn them for their afhes, which are ufed in making of glafs 
and foap. Thefe herbs are by the country people called kelp, 
and are promifcuoufly gathered for ufe. From the athes of 
thefe plants is extracted the falt called fal kali, or alkali, much 
ufed by the chymifts. Miller. 

For the fine glafs we ufe the pureft of the fineft fand, and the 
afhes of chali or g/affwort ; and for the coarfer or green fort, 
the afhes of brake or other plants. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Gua'ssy. adj. [from glaf] 
1. Made of glafs; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there is a fand, 
which, of all others, hath moft affinity with glafs; infomuch 
as other minerals laid in it turn to a glaf} {ubltance. Bacon. 

2. Refembling glafs, as in fmoothnefs or luftre, or brittlenefs. 
Man! proud man! 

Dreft in a little brief authority, 

Moft ignorant of what he’s moft affur’d: 

His glaff; effence, like an angry ape, 

Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before high heav’n, 

As makes the angels weep.  Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 

That fhews his hoary leaves in the gla/fy ftream. Shak. Ham. 

The magnet attracteth the fhining or gla//y powder brought 
from the Indies, ufually employed in writing-duft. Brown. 

Whofe womb produc’d the glafy ice? Who bred 


The hoary frofts that fall on Winter’s head ? Sandys. 
A hundred fweep, 
With ftretching oars, the gla/fy deep. Dryden's Æn. 


GLA'sTONBURY Thorn. n.f. A (pecies of MEpLAR, whichfee. 
This fpecies of thorn produces fome bunches of flowers in 
Winter, and flowers again in the Spring, and in no other 
re(pect differs from the common hawthorn. Miller. 
GLAUCOMA. n. f. [yaavxwua ; glaucome, French.) A fault 
in the eye, which changes the cryftalline humour into a 
greyifh colour, without detriment of fight, and therein differs 
from what is commonly underftood by fuffufion. Quincy. 
The glaucoma is no other difeafe than the cataract. Sharp. 
Grave. n. f. [ glaive, French; glaif, a hook, Welth. Glaive 
is Erfe for a broad fword.] A broad fword ; a falchion. 
Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try’d, 
Not furely arm’d in fteel or iron ftrong, 
But each a g/ave had pendant by his fide. 
When zeal, with aged clubs and glaves, 
Gave chace to rockets and white ftaves. Hudibras, p.iii. 
To Graver. v.n. [ glave, Welfh, flattery; zlpan, Saxon, to 
flatter. It is ftill retained in Scotland.] To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. 

Kingdoms have thcir diftempers, intermifions, and pa- 
roxyfms, as well as natural bodies; and a glavering council is 
as dangerous on the one hand as a wheedling prieft, or a flat- 
tering phyfician is on the other. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

To Graze. v.a. [To gla/s, only accidentally varied. } 
1. To furnifh with windows of glafs. 
Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, richly 
hanged, and glazed with cryftalline glafs. Bacon’s Effays. 
2. To cover with glafs, as potters do their earthen ware; [from 
the French giai/e, argilla.) 
3- To overlay with fomething fhining and pellucid. 
Sorrow’s eye, glaz’d with blinding tears, 

Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shake/p. R. II. 

The reafon of one man operates on that of another in all 
true oratory ; wherein though with other ornaments he may 
glaze and brandifh the weapons, yet is it found reafon that 
carries the ftroke home. Grew’s Cofm. Sac. b. ii. c. 6. 

White, with other ftrong colours, with which we paint 
that which we intend to glaze, are the life, the fpirit, and the 
luftre of it. Dryden's ee 

Gea‘zier. n.f. [corrupted from glajier, or glaffer, of glafs.] 
One whofe trade is to make glafs windows. Other manu- 
facturers of glafs arc othcrwife named. 

Into rabbets the feveral panes of glaflwork are fet, and 
faftened by the glazier. M:xon’s Mech. Exer, 

The dext’rous glazier flrong returns the bound, 
And gingling fafhes on the penthoufe found. Gay's Trivia, 
Girap. n. f. A buzzard hawk; a kite. It retains that name 
in Scotland. 
GEFEAM. n.f. [ gclioma, Saxon. J Sudden fhoot of light; 
luftre; brightnels. 
‘Then was the fair Dodonian tree far feen 

Upon feven hills to fpread his gladfome g/cam ; 

And conquerors bedecked with his green, 
Along éhe banks of the Avfunian ftream, 


Fairfax, b.i. 
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At laft a gleam 
Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in hafte 
His travell’d fteps. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iiig 
As I bent down to look juft oppofite, 
A fhape within the wat’ry gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look on me. Milton's Paradife Loft, h, iv. 
Mine is a gleam of bli}, too hot to laft; 
Wat'ry it fhines, and will be foon o’ercaft. Dryd. Aurengz. 
We ken them from afar ; the fetting fun 
Plays on their fhining arms and burnifh’d helmets, 
And covers all the ficld with gleams of fire. Addifon"s Cato. 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are feen, 
And floating forefts paint the waves with green. Pope, 
Nought was feen, and nought was heard, 
Around the dreary coaft, 
But dreadtul gleams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe. 
To GLEAM. v.n. [from the noun.] 
1. To fhine with fudden corufcation. 
Obfervant of approaching day, 
The meck-ey’d morn appears, mother of dews, 
At firft faint gleaming in the dappled Eaft. Thom/: Summera 
Ye gleamings of departed peace 
Shine out your laft. 
2. To fhine, 
On each hand the gufhing waters play, 
And down the rough cafcade white dafhing fall, 
Or gleam in lengthen’d vifta’s through the trees. Thomfen, 
Gre‘amy. adj. [from gleam.) Flafhing; darting fudden corufs 
cations of light. 
In brazen arms, that caft a gleamy ray, 
Swift through the town the warriour bends his way: Pope. 
To GLEAN, v. a. [ glaner, French, as Skinner thinks, from 
granum.} 
1. To gather what the gatherers of the harveft leave behind. 
She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers. Ruth ii, 
Cheap conqueft for his following friends remain’d ; 


Pope's St. Cectlia. 


Thomfon’s Spring. 


He reap’d the field, and they but only glcan’d. Dryden. 
She went, by hard neceffity compell’d, s 
To glean Palæmon’s fields. Themfon’s Autumn, 


2. To gather any thing thinly fcattered. 
Gather 
So much as from occafions you may glan, 
If aught, to us unknown, affli€s him thus. Shakef. Hamlet, 
That goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, card’nal, by extortion. Shak. H.VIII. 

They gleaned of them in the highways five thoufand men. 

Judg. XX. 450 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train, 

When his refulgent arms flafh’d through the fhady plain, 

Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 

As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear 

Drove headlong to their fhips, and giean’d the routed rear, 

Dryden's Hin. b. vi. 

In the knowledge of bodies we muft be content to glean 
what we can from particular experiments; fince we cannot, 
from a difcovery of their real eflences, grafp at a time whole 
fheaves, and in bundles comprehend the nature and properties 
of whole fpecies together. Locke. 

Giean. n.f. [from the verb,] Colle€tion made laborioufly 
by flow degrees. 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies ; 

The gleans of yellow thyme diftend his thighs: 

He fpoils the faffron. Dryden's Virg. Gearg. b. iv. 

GLE'ANER. 7. f. [from glean.] 
1. One who gathers after the reapers. 

For ftill the world prevail’d, and its dread laugh, 
Which fcarce the firm philofopher can fcorn, : 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. Thom: Autumn. 

2. One who gathers any thing flowly and laborioufly, 

An ordinary coffee-houfe gicaner of the city is an arrant 
ftatefman, and as much fuperior to him, as a man converfant 
about the court is to a fhopkeeper. Locke. 

Gre Ae n.f. [from glean.] The a&t of gleaning, or thing 
gleaned. 

There fhall be as the fhaking of an olive-tree, and as the 
gleaning of grapes when the vintage is done. Bible. 

The orphan and widow are members of the fame common 
family, and have a right to be fupported out of the incomes 
of it, as the poor Jews had to gather the gleanings of the rich 
man’s harveft. Atterbury s Sermons. 

GLEBE. n. f. [ gleba, Latin.] 
1, Turf; foil; ground. 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine, 

With herds the paftures throng’d, with flocks the hills, AZi/t. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The giebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign, 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden, 
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Sleeping vegetables lic, 

Till the glad {ummons of a genial ray 

Unhinds the vlebe, and calls them out to day. Garth. 
2. The land pofleficd as part of the revenue of an ecclefiaftical 
benefice. 

‘The ordinary living or revenue of a parfonage is of three 
forts: the one in land, commonly called the glebe ; another in 
tythe, which is a fet part of our goods rendered toGod; the 
third, in other offerings beftowed upon God and his church 

__ by the people. Spelman. 

A trefpafs done on a parfon’s glebe land, which is a freehold, 
cannot be tried in a fpiritual court. Ayl: fes Parergon. 
| Many parifhes have not an inch of glebe. Swift, 

Gue'sous. adj, [from glebe.] Turfy. Didi. 
Gie'sy. adi. [from gkbe.] Turfy; perhaps in the following 
paflage fat or fruitful, if it has indeed any meaning. 

Pernicious flatt’ry ! thy malignant feeds 

In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 

Sadly diffus’d o'er virtue’s gleby land, 

With rifing pride amidft the corn appear, 

And choke the hopes and harveft of the year. 
GLEDE. n. f. [ gloaghive, Saxon.] A kite. 

Ye fhall not eat the glede, the kite, and the vulture. Deutr. 
GLEE. n.f. [alizze, Saxon] Joy; merriment; gayety. It 

anciently fignified mufick played at feafts. It is not now ufed, 

except in ludicrous writing, or with fome mixture of irony 
and contempt. 

She marcheth home, and by her takes the knicht, 
- Whom all the people follow with great glee. Fairy Queen. 

Many wayfarers make themfelves glee, by putting the in- 

habitants in mind of their privilege; who again foreflow not 

to baigne them with perfume. = Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
And his fportive limbs, 
This way and that convolv'd, in frifkful glee 
Their frolicks play. Themfon’s Spring. 
Is Blouzelinda dead? Farewel my glee! 
No happinefs is now referv’d for me. Gay’s Paftorals. 
GLEED. n. f. [from glopan, Saxon, to glow.] A hot glow- 
ing coal. A provincial and obfolete word. 
GLE'EFUL. adj. [glee and full.} Gay; merry; cheerful. 
: My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’ft thou fad, 

When every thing doth make a gleeful boat? Shake/peare. 
Greek. n.f. (ghaze, Saxon.] Mufick; or mufician. 
What will you give us? No money, but the gies: I 

will give you the minftrel. ° Shake/p. Romeo and Fulict. 
‘ToGLerk. v.a. [ zligman, in Saxon, is a mimick ora droll. ] 
4x. Tofneer; to gibe; todroll upon. 

Ican gleek upon occafion,  Shakefp. Midf. Nights Dream. 

I have feen you gleeking or galling at this gentleman twice 
or thrice. Shakepeare’s HenryV. 
2. In Scotland it is flill retained, and fignifies to fool or fpend 

time idly, with fomething of mimickry or drollery. 

To GLEEN. v.n. To fhine with heat or polih. I know not 
| the original notion of this word: it may be of the fame race 
~ with glow or with gleam. 

: Thofe who labour 
~~ The fweaty forge, who edge the crooked fcythe, 

Bend ftubborn ftecl, and harden gleening armoury 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid. Prior. 
GLEET. n. f. [It is written by Skinner glitt, and derived from 

glan, Saxon, to run fortly.] A fanious ooze; .a thin Ichor 
running from a fore. 

There then lay a hard dry efchar, without either matter or 
 glect. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To GLeEET. v.n. [from the noun.] 

‘1. To drip or ooze with a thin fanious liquor. 
= His thumb being inflamed and fwelled, I made an incifion 
into it to the bone: this not only bled, but gleeted a few 
= drops. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. Torun flowly. ~~ 
-__ Vapours may be raifed by the fun in fuch quantities as are 
| fufficient to make clouds, which are carried up and down the 
~ atmofphere, ’till they hit againft the fides of the more moun- 
z _tainous places of the globe, and by this concuffion are con- 
= denfed, and fo glet down the rocky caverns of thefe moun- 
“tains, whofe inner parts, being hollow and ftony, afford them 
~ a bafon. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
Gie’ety. adj. [from glet.) Ichory; thinly fanious. 
Jf the ficth lofe its ruddinefs, and the matter change to be 
“thin and giety, you may fufpect it corrupting. Wifeman. 
LEN. mj. [gkann Erfe.) A valley; a dale; a depreffion 
betwcen two hills. 
od From me his madding mind is ftart, 
And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen. Spenfer. 
Grew. n./. [ ginten, Latin.} A vifcous cement made by dif- 
{ folving the fkins of animals in boiling water, and drying the 
gelly. See GLUE. 
GLIB. adj. [from Ase. Skinner.) 
Smooth; flippery ; fo formed as to be eafily moved. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to fuftain their parts, nor any 
thing to cement them: the parts being g/b and continually in 
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motion, fall off from one another, which way foever graviiY 
inclines them. burna’s Theiry of the Larth. 
Habbakkuk brought him a fmooth ftrong rope, compactly 
twiltcd together, with a noofe that flipt as g/d as a birdcatcher’s 
in. Arbuthnot. 


2. Smooth; voluble. 


I want that gåb and oily art f 

To fpeak and purpofe not, fince what I well intend; 

I'll do't before | {peak. Shake(pears's King Lear. 

There was never {o much glib nonfenfe put tog-ther in well 
founding Englith. Locke: 

Now Curl his fhop from rubbith drains ; 

Three genuine tomes of Swifts remains : 

Andthen, to make them pafs the géibber, 

Revis’d by TV ibbald, Moores and Cibber. Swifts 

Be fure he’s a fine fpoken man ; 
Do but hear on the clergy how gid his tongue ran. Swift, 
Gir. n.f. 

They have another cuftom from the Scythians, the wearing 
of mantles and long g/ibs; which is a thick curled bufh of 
hair hanging down over their eyes, and monflroufly difguifing 
them. Spenfer on ireland. 

To Gur. v. a. [from the adjective.] To caftrate. 
Dll geld them all: fourteen they fhall not {ces 

To bring falfe generations ; they are coheirs, 

And I had rather g/zb myfclf than they 

Should not produce fair ifue. Shake/p. Winter's Tales 

Gui'suy. adv. | from giib.] Smoothly; volubly. 

Many who would ftartle at an oath, whofe {tomachs as well 
as con{ciences recoil at an obfcenity, do yet flide g/ibly into a 
detraction. Government of the Tongues 

Gui'sness. n: f. [from ghb.] Smoothnefs; flipperinefs. 
A polifh’d ice-like gliéne/s doth enfold 

The rock. Chapman's Odvffey: 

The tongue is the moft ready for motion of any member, 
needs not fo much as the flexure of a joint, and by accefs of 
humours acquires a gltbne/s too, the more to facilitate its 
moving. Government of the Tongue. 

To GLIDE. v. n. { glean, Saxon; glijaen, Dutch. ] 
1. To flow gently and filently. 
By Ealt; among the dufty vallies, glide 
The filver ftreams of Jordan’s cryftal flood. Fairfax, b. iii. 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 


In double ftreams the briny waters giide. Dryden's En. 
Juft before the confines of the wood, 
The gitding Lethe leads her filent food. Dryden's Æn: 


Where ftray the Mufes, in what lawn or grove? 
In thofe fair fields where facred Ifis g/ides, 


Or elfe where Cam his winding vales divides. Pope. 
2. To pafs gently and without tumult. 
Ye gliding gholts, permit me to relate 
The myitick wonders of your filent ftate. Dryden's Zn, 


3. To move fwiftiy and fmoothly along. 
If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a weck, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Shoals of filh, with fins and fhining fcales, 
Giide under the green wave. 
He trembl’d every limb, and felt a fmart 
As if cold fteel had g/ided through his heart. Dryd. Fables. 
All things are beheld as in a hafty motion, where the 
_ obje&s only glide before the eye and difappear. Dryden. 
Guipe. n.f- [fromthe verb.] Lapfe; act or manner of paffing 
fmoothly. 


Milton. 


About his neck 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf, 
Who, with her head nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly 
Seeing Orlando it unlink itfelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a bufh. Shakefpeare’s As you like its 
Guii’per. n. f. [from giide.] One that glides. 
The glaunce into my heart did glide, 
Hey ho the glider; 
Therewith my foul was fhacply gride, 
Such wounds foon waxen wider. Spenfer’s Paftoral. 
Gime. nf) [ sliz, Saxon. See GLEEK.] A fneer; a fcoff; 
a flout. Not now in ufe. 
Now where’s the baftard’s braves, and Charles his glikes ? 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p.i. 
To GLIMMER. v. n. [ glimmer, Danifh, to fhine; glimmen, 
Dutch, to glow. ] 
te To fhine faintly. : 
The Weft yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day. Shate/. 
The truth appcars fo naked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 
—And on my fide it is fo well apparel’d, 
So cleat, fo fining, and fo evident, 
That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye. Shake/peare. 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her. 
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Sec'ft thou yon’ dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The feat of defolation, void of light, 
Save what the g'immering of thefe livid flames 
Cafts pale and dreadful ? Miltons Paratife Loft, b.i. 
The facred infiuence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of heav’n 

Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 

A glimmering dawn. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

Through thefe fad fades this chaos in my foul, 

Some feeds of light at length began to roll; 

The riling motion of an infant ray 

Shot glimm’ring through the cloud, and promis’d day. Prior. 

Oft by the winds, exting the fignal lies ; 
Or fmother’d in the glimm’ring focket dies. | Gay's Trivia. 
When rofy morning glimmer’d o’cr the dalcs, 
He drove to pafture all the lutty males. Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. To be perceived imperfe€tly ; to appear faintly. 
On the way the baggage poft-boy, who had been at court, 
got a glimmert»g who they were. Wotton. 
The Pagan priefthood was always in the druids; 
and there was a perceivable glimmering of the Jewith rites in 
it, though much corrupted. Swift. 
Guii/uMe_eR. n.f. [from the verb. } 
1. Faint {p'endour ; weak light. 
2. A kind of foffil. 

‘The lefler mafles that are lodged in fparry and flony bodies, 
difperfedly, from their fhining and glimmering, were an in- 
ducement to the writers of toffils to give thofe bodies the 
name of mica and glimmer. Woodward on Foffils. 

Stones which are compofed of plates, that are generally plain 
and parallel, and that are flexible and elaftick : talc, catfilver, 
or glimmer, of which there are three forts, the yellow or 
golden, the white or filvery, and the black. Woodward. 

GLIMPSE. 2. f. [ glimmen, Dutch, to glow.) 
1. A weak faint light. 
Such vaft room in nature, 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 

Each orb a glimp/e of light, convey’d fo far 

Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Thoufands of things, which now either wholly efcape our 
apprehenfions, or, which our fhortfighted reafon having got 
fome faint glimp/e of, we, in the dark, grope after. Locke. 

2, A quick flafhing light. 
Light as the lightning glimp/e they ran? Milton's P. Loft. 
My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires ; 
My manhood, long mifled by wand’ring fires, 
Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimp/e was gone, 


My pride ftruck out new fpangles of her own, Dryden. 
3» Tranfitory luftre. 
If I, celeftial fire, in aught 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratified thy thought, 
One glimpfe of glory to my iffue give; 
Grac’d for the little time he has to live. Dryd. Fables. 


4. Short fleeting enjoyment. 

If, while this weary’d fleth draws fleeting breath, 
Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death, 

If hap’ly be thy will that I fhould know 
Glimp/fe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inftant now, great fire, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. 

5. A fhort tranfitory view. 

O friends! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hafting this way, and now by glimp/e difcern 
Ithuriel, and Zephon, through the fhade. Milt. Par. Lof. 
Some he punifheth exemplarily in this world, that we might 

from thence have a tafte or glimp/e of his prefent juftice. 
Hakewill on Providence, 
A man, ufed to fuch fort of reflections, fees as much at one 
glimpfe as would require a long difcourfe to lay before another, 


Prior. 


and make out in one entire and gradual dedu@tion. Locke. 
What fhould Ido! while here I was enchain’d, 
No glimtfe of godlike liberty remain’d, Dryden's Virgil, 


6. The exhibition of a faint refemblance. 
There is no man hath a virtue that he has not a glimp/e of. 
Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
To GLISTEN. v. no [ glittan, German.] To fhine; to fparkle 
with light. 
The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the giifeming earth, 
With looks of dumb defpair. Thom/fon’s Winter. 
The ladies eyes gli/fened with pleafure. Richardfon’s Pamela. 
ToGur'ster. v.m. [ glittun, German; gtifieren, Dutch.] To 
‘fhine; to be bright. : 
The wars flame moft in Summer, and the helmets glifier 
brighteft in the faireft funfhine. Spenfer on Ireland, 
How he glifiers 
Through my dark ruft! And how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker! Shake/p. Winter's Tale, 
’Tis better to be lowly born, 
- And range with humble livers in content, 


GLO 


Than to be perk’d up in a gliflering grief, 
And wear a golden forrow. Shak-fpeare’s Henry VIN, 
The golden fun 
Gallops the zodiack in his glifrirg coach. Shake/teare. 
All that g/i/fers is not gold. Shakefp. sierch. of Venice, 
You were more the eye and talk 
Of the court to-day, than all 
Elfe that g/iter'd in Whitehall, Pen. Fohnf. Underwsods. 
When the fun fhone upon the fhields of gold and brais, 
the mountains gii/lered therewith, and {lined like lamps of 
fire. 1 Mac. vi. 39. 
Giifler'd in one fnake, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous nother, to the tree 
Of prohibition. Milton's Paradife Toft, b. ix. 
It confifted not of rubies, yet the {mall pieces of it were 
of a pleafant redith colour, and gii/lered prettily. Boyle. 
GLISTER. n f. [Properly written &y/ier, from xavdw ] Sce 
CLYSTER. 
Now enters Bufh with new ftate airsy 
His lordfhip’s premier minifter ; 
And who, in all profound affairs, 
Is held as needful as his glifter. Swift, 
Choler is the natural giij/er, or one excretion whereby na- 
ture excludeth another; which, defcending daily unto the 
bowels, extimulates thofe parts, and excites them unto ex- 
pu'fion. Erown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 2. 
To Gei'tTER. v n. [ghenran, Saxon ] 
1. Tofhine; to exhibit luftre; to gleam. 
Steel gloffes are more refplendent than the like plates of 
brafs, and fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacor’s Phyf. Rem. 
Before the battle joins, from afar x 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war. Driden’s Firg. 
Scarce had’ft thou time t’ unfheath thy conqu’ring blade; 
It did but glitter, and the rebels fled. Granri le, 
2. To be fpecious; to be ftriking. 
Let them on the one hand fet the moft giittering tempta- 
tions to difcord, and on the other the difmal effeéts of it. 
Decay of Piety. 
GLITTER., n.f. [from the verb.] Luftre; bright thow; 
{plendour. 
Clad 


With what permifive glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 
A man has reafon not to flourifh too much upon the g/itter 
of his fortune, for fear there fhould be too much alloy in it. 
i Collier on Pride. 
Gui’TTERAND. Shining; fparkling. A participle ufed by 
Chauccr and the old Englith poets. This participial termina- 
tion is ftill retained in Scotland. 
GLYTTERINGLY. adv. [from glitter.] With fhining luftre. 
To Groar. v.a. [ gloeren, Dutch. } 
1. To fquint; to look afkew. Skinner. 
z. In Scotland, to ftare: as, what a gloarand guean, 
To Groat. v. n. [This word I conceive to be ignorantly 
written for g/:ar.) To caft fide glances as a timorous lover. 
Teach every grace to fmile in your behalf, 
And her deluding eyes to gkat for you. Rowe's Ja. Shores 
Gio’barp. n, f. [from gkw.] A glow-worm. 
GiogaTeD, adj. [from globe.] Formed in fhape of a globe; 
{pherical ; fpheroidical. 
GLOBE. n.f. [ globe, French; globus, Latin. ] 
1. A fphere; a ball; a round body ; a body of which every 
part of the furface is at the fame diftance from the centre. 
2. The terraqueous ball, 
The youth, whofe fortune the vaft globe obey’d, 
Finding his royal enemy betray’d, 
Wept at his fall, Stepney. 
Where God declares his intention to give this dominion, it 
is plain he meant that he would make a fpecies of creatures 
that fhould have dominion over the other fpecies of this ter- 
reftrial globe. Lecke. 
3- A fphere in which the various regions of the earth are gceo- 
graphically depicted, or in which the conftellations are laid 
down according to their places in the fky. 
The aftrologer who fpells the ftars, 
Miftakes his g/:te, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven’s phyfiognomy. 
Thefe are the ftars, 
But raife thy thought from fenfe, nor think to find 


Cleavelaid. 


Such figures there as are in globes defign’d. Creech. 
4. A body of foldiers drawn into a circle. 
Him round 
A globe of fiery feraphim inclos’d, 
With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms. Alten, 


GLose Amaranth, or everlajiing fewer. n. f. [amcranthoides, 

The flowers are fmall, and cut into four fegments, which 

are Collected into fquamofe heads: from each of thefe {cales 

is produced a fingle flower: the ovary in the bottom of the 

flower becomes a roundifh crooked feed, ccntained in a thin 

pellicule or fkin. Miller. 
Grose Daify, n.f. A kind of flower. 

GLobe 


GLO 


Grose Fih. n.f. A kind of orbicular fith. 
GLoBE Ranunculus. n. J: [ belleboro-ranuncu!us.] 

It hath fingle circumferibed leaves, like the ranunculus: the 
cup of the flower confifts of five {mall leaves of the fame 
colour with the ower. Adi/ler. 

Grose Thiftle. n. f. 

It hath the whole appearance of a thiftle: the Icaves are 
produced alternately : the florets confift of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments, and is hollow, and cach finele 

floret has a fcaly cup: the flowers are collected into a fpheri- 
, cal head, which has the common Cup or covering. Miller, 
| GLOBO'SE, adj. [ slob:fus, Latin.) Spherical; round. 
Regions, to which z 
3 All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
4 Than what this garden is to all the earth, 
i And all the fea; from one entire Slobofe 
: Stretch’d into longitude. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.v. 
Then form’d the moon 
Giobofe, and ev'ry magnitude of ftars. Miiton’s Par. Loft. 
Groso'siry. n.f. [from gl-boje.] Sphericity; fphericalnefs. 
Why the fame eclipfe of the fun, which is feen to them that 
live more eafterly, when the fun is elevated fix degrees above 
the horizon, fhould be feen to them that live one degree more 
weiterly, where the fun is but five degrees above the horizon, 
and fo lower and lower p-oportionably, "till at laft it appear 
not at all: no account can be given, but the globofity of the 

_ earth. Ray on the Creation. 

Gio‘nous. adj. [ gi:bofus, Latin. When the accent is intended 
to be on the lait {vllable, the word fhould be written globofe, 
when on the firft globows : I have transferred hither a paflace 
of Milton, in which this rule has been neglected.} Spheri- 
cal; round. 

Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this gh o/e earth in plain out(pread, 
Such are the courts of God! 

The brazen inftruments of death difcharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid ftreaming clouds ; 
Large g/obous irons fly, of dreadful hifs, 
Singeing the air, Phillips. 

Gro'suLar. adj. [ globulus, Latin,] In form of a {mall fphere; 
round ; fpherical. 

The figure’ of the atoms of all vifible fluids feemeth to be 
globular, there being no other figure fo well fitted to the 
making of fluidity. Grew’s Cofmol. Sacr. b.i. ¢. 2. 

GLO’BULARIA. n. f. (Lat. globulaire, Fr.] A fofculous flower, 
confifting of many florets, which are divided into feveral feg- 

__ ments, and have one lip, Miller. 

GLO'BULE. n. f. [ globule, Fr. globulus, Lat.] Such a {mall par- 
ticle of matter as is of a globular or fpherical figure, as the red 
particles of the blood, which {wim in a tranfparent ferum, and 
are eafily difcovered by the microfcope. Thefe will attraét 
one another when they come within a due diftance, and unite 
like the fpheres of quickfilver. Quincy. 

The hailftones have opaque globules of {now in their centre, 

to intercept the light within the halo. Newton's Opt. 

Blood confifts of red gicbules, {wimming in a thin liquor 

called ferum: the red globules are elaftick, and will break : 

the veffels which admit the fmaller globule, cannot admit the 

greater without a difeafe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

- Gro'surous. adj. [from globule.] In form of a {mall {phere ; 
round. 

The whitenefs of fuch globulous particles proceeds from the 
air included in the froth. Boyle. 
To GLO'MERATE. v.a. [glomero, Latin.] To gather into a 
= ball or fphere. 

Giomera’Tion. 2. f. [ glomeratio, Latin. ] 

1. The aét of forming into a ball or f{phere. 
2. A body formed into a ball. ; 

The rainbow confifteth of a glomeration of {mall drops, 

which cannot poffibly fall but from the air that is very low. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 832. 
GLo’mERovs. adj, [ glomerofus, Latin.] Gathered into a ball 

or fphere. “A 
GLOOM. n.f. [zlomangz, Saxon, twilight.] 

a. Imperfect darknefs; difmalnefs; obfcurity ; defect of light. 
Glowing embers through the room, 
= Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

- This the feat, 

That we muft change for heav’n? This mournful gloom, — 

For that celeftial light ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 

The ftill night, not now, as ere men fell, ’ 

Wholfome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 

Accompany’d; with damps, and dreadful gloom. Milton. 

Now warm in love, now with’ring in thy bloom, 

__ Loft in a convent’s folitary gloom. Pope. 
2. Cloudinefs of afpect ; heavinefs of mind; fullennefs, 
oom. o. n. [from the noun. ] ; 

I. To fhine obfcurely, as the twilight. This fenfe is not now 
in ufe, 


Milton. 


Mitton, 


f} His glift’ring armour made 


A little looming light much like a fhade. Fairy Queen, 
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Scarcely had Phoebus in the gleaming Eaft 
Yet harneffed his fiery footed team. 
2. To be claudy; to be dark. 
3. To be melancholy; to be fullen. 
Groo’miny. adv. [from gkony.] 
1, Obfcurcly ; dimly ; without perfe& light; difmally. 
2. Sullenly ; with cloudy afpeét; with dark intentions; not 
cheerfully. 
See, he comes: how glsomiiy he looks! 
Gioomni'y retir'd 
The villain fpider lives. 
GLoo’miness. n. f. [from glo:my ] 
1. Want of light; obfcurity ; imperfedtlight; difmalnefs: 
2. Want of cheerfulnefs; cloudinefs of look; heavinefs of 
mind; melancholy. 

Neglect fpreads gloomine/s upon thcir. humour, and makes 
them grow fullen and unconverfable. — Culiier of the Spleen. 

The gloominefs in which fometimes the minds of the- beft 
men are involved, very often flands in need of fuch little in- 
citements to mirth and laughter as are apt to difperfe melan- 
choly. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 179. 

GLoo’my. adj. [from gloom.] 
1. Obfcure; imperfectly illuminated; almoft dark; difmal for 
want of light, 
Thefe were from without 

The growing miferies, which Adam faw 

Already in part, though hid in glosmie/? fhade, 

To forrow abandon’d, Malton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

__ Deep in a cavern dwells the drowfy god, 

Whole gloomy manfion nor the rifing fun, 

Nor fetting vifits, nor the lightfome noon. Dryden's Fables. 

The furface of the earth is clearer or gloomicr, juft as the 
fun is bright or more overcaft. Pope's Letters. 

2. Dark of complexion, 
That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proferpine gathering flow’rs, 

Herfelf a fairer ow’r, by gluomy Dis 

Was gather’d. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. iv. 

3- Sullen; melancholy ; cloudy of look; heavy of heart. 
Gto’R1ep. adj. [from glory.]  Illuftrious; honourable; deco- 
rated with glory; dignified with honours. 
Old refpect, 
As I fuppofe, toward your once glory’d friend, 
y fon now captive, hither hath inform’d 
Your younger feet, while mine cafit back with age 
Came lagging after. Ailton’ s Agoniftes. 
GLORIFICA'TION. n. f. [ glorification, Fr. from glorify. ] The 
act of giving glory. 

At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with thank{- 
giving for the prefervation of you the laft night, with the glo- 
rificaton of God for the works of the creation. _ Taylor, 

To GLO'RIFY. v.a. [ glorifier, French; glorifico, Latin. ] 
1. To procure honour or praife to one. 
Two fuch filver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in. Shake/p. K. John. 
Juice is their virtue: that alone 
Makes them fit fure, and glorifies the throne. 
2. To pay honour or praife in worthip. 

God is glorified when fuch his excellency, above all things, 
is with due admiration acknowledged. Hooker, b. v. 

This form and manner of glorifying God was not at that 
time fiit begun ; but received long before, and alleged at that 
time as an argument for the truth. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

Good fellow, tell us here the circumftance, 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

All nations fhall glorify thy name. PJ. Ixxxvi. 9. 

This is the perfection of every thing, to attain its true and 
proper end; and the end of all thefe gifts and endowments, 
which God hath given us, is to glorify the giver, Tillotfon, 

3. To praife; to honour; to extol. 

Whomfoever they find to be moft licentious of life, defpe- 
rate in all parts of difobedience and rebellious difpofition, him 
they fet up and glorify. Spenfer on Ireland. 

No chymift yet the elixir got, 
But glorifies his pregnant pot, 
If by the way to him befall 
Somie odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 
4. To exalt to glory or dignity. 
If God be glorified in him, God fhal! alfo glorify him in him- 
felf, and fhall ftraightway glorify him. Fo xiii. Bon 
Whom he juftifed, them he alfo glorified. Rom. viii. 30. 
The foul, being immortal, will, at fome time or other, 
refume. its body again in a glorified manner. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
GLORIOUS. adj. [ gloriofus, Latin; ghriewx, French.] 
1. Boafiful; proud; haughty; oftentatious. 
Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fecrecy. Bacon, 
They that are glorious muft needs be factious ; for all bra- 
very ftands upon comparifons. Bacon, Effay 55, 
2: Noble; illuftrious; excellent. 
Let 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 


Thomfon's Summer: 


Daniel. 


Donne. 


Let them know that thou art Lord, the only God, and 
glerious over the whole world. Dan. iit. 22. 
Impartial juftice holds her equal {cales, 
Till ftronger virtue does the weight incline 5 
If over thee thy glorious foe prevails, 
He now defends the caufe that once was thine. 
Let us remember we are Cato’s friends, 
And act like men who claim that glorious title. Addifon’s Cato. 
Guo’r1ousty. adv. [from glorious.| Nobly ; fplendidly ; il- 
luftrioufly. 

They infpire with thofe celeftial flames, which fhine fo glo- 

rioufly in their works. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Great wits fometimes may gleriou/ly offend, 
And rife to faults true criticks dare not mend. Pope. 
GLro'ry. n.f. [gloire, French; gloria, Latin. Among the old 
poets it was ufed fometimes as one fyllable, gl:re ] 
t. Praife paid in adoration. 
Glory to God in the nigheft. Luke ti. 14. 
2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thofe that pleafe God. 
Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and afterwards re- 
ccive me to thy glory. Pfal. lxxiii. 24. 
Then enter into glory, and refume 
His feat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav’n. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. Honour; praife ; fame; renown; celebrity. 
Think it no glory to {well in tyranny. 

__ Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceafeth to enlarge itfclf, 

>Till by broad fpreading it difperfe to nought. Shak. H. VI. 

Aad with that word and warning foon was dight, 

Fach foldier longing for near coming glory. Fairfax, Beer. 

Can we imagine that either the ambition of princes, or in- 
tereft, or gain in private perfons, or curiofity and the defire of 
knowledge, or the glory of difcoveries, could ever move them 
in that endlefs time to try their fortunes upon the fea. Burnet. 

4. Splendour ; magnificence. 

Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 

thefe. Matt, vi. 29. 
Treated fo ill, chas'd from your throne, 

Returning, you adorn the town ; 

And with a brave revenge do fhow 

Their glory went and came with you. Waller. 

Ariftotle fays, that fhould a man under ground converfe 
with works of art, and be afterwards brought up into the open 
day, and fee the feveral glories of the heaven and earth, he 
would pronounce them the works of God. Addifon’s Spectator. 

5. Luttre; brightnefs. 
Now fleeping flocks on their foft fleeces lie; 
The moon, ferene in glory, mounts the iky. Popes Winter. 
From opening fkies may ftreaming glories fhine, 
And faints embrace thee with a love like mine. Pope. 
6. A circle of rays which furrounds the heads of faints in 
picture. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace; fuch an one 
as irradiates, and puts a circle of glory about the head of him 
upon whom it defcends. South's Sermons. 

A {mile plays with a furprifing agreeablenefs in the eye, 
breaks out with the brighteft diftinction, and fits like a glory 
upon the countenance. Collier of the A/pect. 

7. Pride; boaftfulnefs; arrogance. 

By the vain glory of men they entered into the world, and 

therefore fhall they come fhortly to an end. Wifd. xiv. 14. 
§. Generous pride. 

The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to be unknown 
to your ears, to which all worthy fame hath glory to come 
unto. Sidney, b. it. 

To tose Y. v.n. [ glorior, Latin.] To boaft in; to be proud 
of. 

With like judgment glorying when he had happened to do 
a thing well, as when he had performed fome notable mif- 
chief. Sidney, b. ii. 

They were wont, in the pride of their own proceedings, to 
glory, that whereas Luther did but blow away the roof, and 
Zuinglius batter but the walls of popiíh fuperftition, the laft 
and hardcft work of all remained, which was to raze up the 
very ground and foundation of popery. Hooker, b.v. f. 42. 

Let them look they g/ory not in mifchief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them. Shate/p. 

Your glsrying is not good. 1 Cor. v. 6. 

T hou haft feen mount Atlas, 

While ftorms and tempefts thunder on its brow, 

And occans break their billows at its feet, 

It ftands unmov’d, and glories in its height. Addif. Cato. 

This title is what I moft g/ory in, and what moft effectually 
calls to my mind the happinefs of that government under which 
I live. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 1. 

If others may g/ory in their birth, why may not we, whofe 
parents were callcd by God to attend on him at his altar? /tter. 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune; no one there- 
fore fhould glory in his profperity. Clariffa. 

To Grose. ya. ‘To flatter; to collogue. Hanmer, Sec 
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GLOSS. n. f. [yadooa; glofe, French. } 
1. A {cholium; a comment. 

‘They never hear fentences which mentioneth the word or 
fcripture, but forthwith thcir g/ofes upon it are the word 
preached, the fcripture explained, or celivered unto us in 
fermons. Hoker, b.v. fi 22. 

If then all fouls, both good and bad, do teach, 

With gen’ral voice, that fouls can never die ; 

"Vis not man’s flatt’ring gio/i, but nature’s fpeech, 
Which, like God’s oracles, can never lic. Davies. 
Some mutter at certain paflazes therein, by putting ill g/offes 

upon the text, and taking with the left hand waat I offer wit? 
the right. Howel. 

All this, without a g/s/s or comment, 

He could unriddle in a moment. Audibras, p. i. cant. 1. 

In many places he has perverted my meaning vy his g/a/es, 
and interpreted my words into blafphemy and bawdry, of 
which they were not guilty. Pryden’s Fobles, Prejace. 

They give the fcandal, and the wile difcern ; 

Their gloffes teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden. 

Explaining the text in fhort gloffes, was Accurfius’s 
method. Baker's Refleéti-iis on Learning. 

Indentures, cov’nants, articles they draw, 

Large as the fields themfelves, and larger far 

Than civil codes with all their g///es are. Pepe. 

2. An interpretation artfully {pecious ; a fpecious reprefentation. 

Poor painters oft with filly poets join, 

To fill the world with ftrange but vain conceit ; 

One brings the ftuff, the other {tamps the coin, 

Which breeds nought elfe but giaffes of deceit. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is no part of my fecret meaning to draw you hereby into 
hatred, or to fet upon the face of this caufe any fairer g/o/s 
than the naked truth doth afford. Hocker, Preface. 

He feems with forged quaint conccit 
To fet a glo/s upon his bad intent. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
The common glo/s 
Of theologians. 
3. Superficial luftre. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft, 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, 
Whofe gliftering giz/s dark’ned with filthy duft. Fai. Qucen. 

You are a feiary, 
That’s the plain truth: your painted g’o/s difcovers, 
To men that underftand you, words and weaknels. Shake. 
Golden opinions from all forts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newelt gio/s. Shatefp. 

The doubt will be whether it will polifh fo well; for {teel 
gloffes are more refplendent than the like plates of brafs, and 
fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacon's Phyf. Rem 

Weeds that the wind did tofs 

The virgins wore: the youths, woven coats, that caft a 

faint dim gio/s, 

Like that of oil. Chatman’s Ihads, b. xviii. 

It was the colour of devotion, giving a lùftre to reverence, 
and a glo/s to humility. South's Sermins. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any feafon pleafant to 
look upon ; but never fo much as in the opening of the Spring, 
when they are all new and frefh, with their firft gio/s upon 
them. Addif-n’s Speélator, N°. 412. 

To Gross. v. n. [glofer, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To comment. 
Thou detain’ft Brifcis in thy bands, 

By prieftly gi-{fing on the gods commands. 

2. To make fly remarks. 

Her equals firft obferv’d her growing zeal, 

And laughing glofs’d, that Abra ferv’d fo well. 
To Gross. v.a 
1. To explain by comment. 

No woman fhall fucceed in Salique land; 
Which Salique land the French unjuftly glo/s 
To be the realm of France. Shate/peares Henry V. 

In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws 
Affurances, big as g/ofi'd civil laws. 

2. To palliate by fpecious expofition or reprefentation. 

Is this the paradife, in defcription whereof fo much g’o/ing 
and deceiving eloquence hath been fpent? Heoker’s Sermons. 

Do! not reafon wholly on your conduc : 

You have the art to gis the fouleft caufe. Phillips’s Briton. 

3. To embellifh with fuperticial luftre. 

But thou, who lately of the common ftrain 
Wert one of us, if {till thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Gilofi'd over only with a faint like fhow, 

Then I refume the freedom which I gave, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a flave. Dryen’s Perf. 

Guo’ssary. n.f. [gioffurium, Latins gloffaire, French.) A 
ditionary of obf{cure or antiquated words. 

According to Varro, the moft learned of the Romans, 
when delubrum was applied to a place, it fignified fuch a one, 
in quo dei fimulachrum dedicatum of! ; and allo in the old gic/- 
Jaries. Stilling fect. 


Milton. 


Dryd. Fables. 
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I could add another word to the gloffary. Boker 
Grossa’tor. n.f. [gloffateur, French, from glof.) A writer of 
gloffes ; a commentator. 

The reafon why the affertion of a fingle judge does not 
prove the exiftence of judicial aéts, is becaufe his office is to 
pronounce judgment, and not to become an evidence: but 
why may not the fame be faid of two judges? Therefore, in 

~ this refpect, the glofater’s opinion muit be falfe. Alife. 

GLo’ssER. n. f. [ gloffarius, Latin. } Er 

1. A fcholiaft ; a commentator. 

2. A polifher. 

ee n. f. [from glofy.] Smooth polith ; fuperficial 
luftre. 

Thofe grains were as like little cubes as if they had been 
made by a fkilful jeweller, and their furfaces had a {mooth- 
nefs and gloffinefs much furpaffing whatever I had obferved in 
marine or common falt. y 


ies 
Gro’ssoGRAPHER. x. f. [ yadcoa and yeaPu.] A fcholiatt; 
a commentator. 


Gro’ssocrapny. 7. f. [ yadeca and yeaPw.] The writing 
of commentaries. 
Gto’ssy. adj. [from gh s.] Shining; fmoothly polifhed. 
‘There came towards us a perfon of place: he had on him 
a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water-camblet, of an 


excellent azure colour, far more gloffy than ours. Bacon. 
T he reft entire 
Shone with a gloff fcurf. Milton. 


His furcoat was a bearfkin on his back; 
His hair hung long behind, and glofly raven black. Dryden. 
Myfelf will fearch our planted grounds at home, 
_., For downy peaches and the glo/y plum. Dryden's Virgil. 
GLOVE. n.f. [zlore, Saxon, from klaffue, Danith, to divide. ] 
Cover of the hands. 
Like an uproar in a town, 
Before them every thing went down; 
‘They flew about like chaff i’ th’ wind; 2 
For hafte fome left their mafks behind, 
Some could not ftay their g/oves to find. 
White gloves were on his hands, 
A wreath of laurel. 
To Grove. v.a. 
glove. 


fi 
Drayton. J 
and on his head 
Dryden. 
[from the noun.] To cover as with a 


My limbs, 

Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 

Are thrice themfelves: hence therefore, thou nice crutch; 

A {caly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 

Muf glove this hand. Shake/peare's Henry IV. p.i. 

The next he preys on is her palm, 

That alm’ner of tranfpiring balm; 

So foft, ’tis air but once remov’d ; 

Tender as ’twere a jelly gvd. Cleaveland. 
GLo'vER. w. f. [from gi:ve.] One whofe trade is to make 
` or fell gloves. 

Does he not wear a great round beard like a glover’s paring 

knife? Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
ToGtour. v.n. [A low word of which I ind no etymology.] 
To pout; to look fullen. It is {till ufed in Scotland. 
She lurks in midft of all her den, and ftreaks 
From out a ghaitly whirlpool all her necks, 
Where, géowting round her rock, to fith the falls. Chapman. 
Glouting with fullen fpight, the fury fhook 

Her clotted locks, and blafted with each look. 
To GLOW. v.n. [zlopan, Saxon; gloeyen, Dutch.] 
1. To be heated fo as to fhine without flame. 

But fithence filence lefleneth not my fire, 
___ But told it flames, and hidden it does glow, 
I will reveal what ye fo much delire. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
His goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and mutters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
Their office upon a tawny front. Shake/p. Ant. and Clerpat. 
Kunigund, wife to the emperor Henry iJ. to fhow her in- 
“nocency, did take feven glowing irons, one after another, in 
~ her bare hands, and had thereby no harm, Hakewill. 
P Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With radiant light, as g/owing iron with fire. Milt. Par. L. 
2. To burn with vehement heat. 
__._ Nor would you find it eafy to compofe 
The mettled fteeds, when from their noftrils flows 
‘The fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addi/. Ovid. 
How op’ning heav’ns their happy regions fhow, 
And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance glow. Smith. 
Fires that glow’, 
___Shrieks of woe. 
3. To feel heat of body. 
Did not his temples glow 
In the fame fultry winds and fcorching heats? Addi. Cato. 
5. The cord fides fwiftly through his glowing hands. Gay. 
e To exhibit a {trong bright colour. 
' With fmile that glow’d 
~~ Celeftial tofy red, love's proper hue. 


Garth, 


Pote. 
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Clad in a gown that gws with Tyrian rays. 
A malicious jov, 
Whole red and fiery beams cait through your vifage 
A glowing pleafure. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
From the mingled ftrength of fhade and lights 
A new creation rifes to my fight ; ` 
Such heav’nly figures from his pencil fow, 
So warm with life his blended colours glow, 


Dryden. 


Amidft the foft variety I’rh loft. Addifon. 
Like th’ ethereal g/ow'd the green expanfe. Savage. 
Fair ideas flow, 
Strike in the fketch, or in the picture glow. Pote: 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 
With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun beftows, 
Can move the god. Pope. 


Each pleafing Blount fhall endlefs {miles beftow, 


And fair Belinda’s bluth for ever g/ow. Pope. 
Here clearer ftars g%w round the frozen pole. Pope. 
From her naked limbs of glowing white, 

In folds loofe floating, fell the fainter lawn. Thomfon. 


5. To feel paffion of mind, or activity of fancy. 
You ftrive in vain 
To hide your thoughts from him, who knew too well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. Addtfon’s Cato. 
Forc’d compliments and formal bows i 
Will thew thee juft above neglect ; 
The fire with which thy lover glows, 
Will fettle into cold refpeét. 
_ Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breaft infpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire. 
Let the gay confcience of a life well {pent 
Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev'ry grace, 
Glow in thy heart, and {mile upon thy face. 
With furies furrounded, 
Defpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows; 
Amidft Rhodope’s fnows. 
So perith all, whofe breafts ne’er learn’d to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 
To praife is always hard, 
When real virtue fires the glowing bard. 
6. To rage or burn as a paffion: 
A fire which every windy paffion blows; 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden: 
When crept into aged veins, 
Love flowly burns, and long remains; 
It glows, and with a fullen heat, 


Like fire in logs, it warms us long. Shadwell. 

To Grow. v.a. To make hot fo as to fhine. Not in ufe. 
On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, 

With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shake/p. 
Grow. n. J. [from the verb.} 
1. Shining heat. 
2. Vehemence of paffion. 
3- Brightnefs or vividnefs of colour. 

The pale complexion of true love; 
And the red glow of fcorn and proud difdain. Shake/peare. 


A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay, 
Blufhing in bright diverfities of day. Pope, Epistle iv. 
Gio'wworm. n.f. [ gl:w and worm.) A {mall creeping infect 
with a luminous tail. 
The honey bags fteal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glowworm’s eyes. Shakefpeare. 
The glowworm fhews the mattin to be hear; . 
And ’gins to pale his uneffeétual fire. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
A great light drowneth a fmaller that it cannot be feen 3 as 
the fun that of a glowworm. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 
The man; who firft upon the ground 
A glowworm {py’d, fuppofing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing {tone ; 
For life it had, and like thofe jewels fhone: 
He held it dear, ’till by the fpringing day 
Inform’d, he threw the worthle(s worm away. 
To GLozE. v.n. [ zleran, Saxon. } 
1. To flatter; to wheedle; to infinuate ; to fawh. 
Man will hearken to his &lezing lies, 
And eafily tranfgrefs, Miltn’s Paradife Loft, b. iii, 
So gloz'd the tempter, and his proem tun’d : 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Milt. Par. Loft, 
A falfe glozing parafite would call his foolhardinefs valour, 
and then he may go on boldly, becaule blindly, and by mif- 


Waller. 


taking himfelf for a lion, come to perifh like an afs. — Scuth, 
Now for a giczing {peech, 
Fair proteftations, fpecious marks of friendthip. Philips, 


2. To comment. This thould be g/o/s. 
Which Salique land the French unjuftly gloze 
To be the realm of France. Shake/peare’ s Henry V. 
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Goze. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Flattery; infinuation. 
Now to plain dealing; lay thefe glozes by. 
2. Specious fhow; glofs. 
Precious couches full oft are fhaked with a fever ; 
If then a bodily evil in a bodily goze be not hidden, 
Shall fuch morning dews be an eafe to the heat of a love’s 
fire? Sidney, b. i. 
GLUE. n. f. (glu, Fr. gluten, Lat. glud, Welfh.] A vifcous body 
commonly made by boiling th¢ fkins of animals to a gelly ; 
any vifcous or tenacious matter by which bodies are held one 
to another; a cement. 

Water, and all liquors, do haftily receive dry and more 
terreftrial bodies proportionable ; and dry bodies, on the other 
fide, drink in waters and liquors: fo that, as it was well faid 
by one of the ancicnts of earthly and watery fubftances, one 
is a glue to another. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

To build the earth did chance materials chufe, 
And through the parts cementing g/ue diftufe. — Blackmore. 
The cleareft, drieft, and moft tranfparent glue is the beft. 
Moxon’s Mech. Exer, 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 

of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
To GLus. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To join with a vifcous cement. 
I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body’s parting with my foul : 

My love and fear g/u’d many friends to thee. Shate/p.H.VI. 

Whofo teacheth a fool is as one that g/ueth a pottherd to- 
gether. Eccluf. xxii. 7. 

The cuftom of crowning the Holy Virgin is fo much in 
vogue among the Italians, that one often fees in their churches 
a little tinfel crown, or a circle of ftars, g/ued to the canvas 
over the head of the figure. Adadifon on Italy. 

Moft wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, the fleth 
will glue together with its own native balm. Derham. 

2. To hold together. 

The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which fully touch 
one another, ftick together very ftrongly ; and for explaining 
how this may be, fome have invented hooked atoms, which is 
begging the queftion; and others tell us their bodies are glued 
together by reft, that is, by an occult quality, or rather by 
nothing, Newton’s Opt. 

3. Tojoin; to unite; to invifcate. 

Thofe wafps in a honeypot are fo many fenfual men, that 
are plunged in their lufts and pleafures ; and when they are 
once glued to them, ’tis a very hard matter to work themfelves 
out. LEftrange, Fable 126. 

Intemperance, fenfuality, and flcthly lufts, do debafe mens 
minds and clog their fpirits; fink us down into fenfe, and 
glue us to thofelow and inferior things.  Tillorfons Sermons. 

She curb’d a groan, that elfe had come; 

And paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb: 

Then to the heart ador’d devoutly giu’d 

Her lips, and, raifing it, her fpeech renew’d. Dryden. 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my clafping arms. Pope. 
GLV'EBOILER. n. f. [glue and boil.) One whofe trade is to 
make glue. 
Guiu’er. n. f. [from giue.] One who cements with glue. 
Grum. adj. [A low cant word formed by corrupting gloom. ] 
Sullen; ftubbornly grave. 
Some, when they hear a ftory, look g/um, and cry, Well, 


Shakefpeare. 


what then? Guardian, 
To GLUT. v.a. [engloutir, French; glutio, Lat. to {wallow ; 
yavlw.] 


1. To fwallow; to devour. 
* Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted oftal. Adilton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 
2. To cloy ; to fill beyond fufficiency; to fate; to difguft. 
The ambaflador, making his oration, did fo magnify the 


king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 
Love breaks friendfhip, whofe delights 
Feed, but not g/ut our appetites. Denham. 


What way remove 
His fettled hate, and reconcile his love, 
That he may look propitious on our toils, 
And hungry graves no more be g/utted with our fpoils. Dry. 
No more, my friend; 
Here let our giutted execution end. 
I found 
The fickle ear foon glutted with the found, 
Condemn’'d eternal changes to purfue, 
‘Tir'd with the laft, and eager of the new, 
3. To feaft or delight even to fatiety. 
With death's carcafe glut the grave. 
His faithful heart, a bloody facrifice, 
‘Torn from his breaft, to g/ut the tyrant’s eyes. 
A fylvan fcene, which, rifing by degrees, 
Leads up the cyc below, nor g/uts the fight 
With one full profpe&; but invites by many, 
To view at laft the whole. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
4. To overfill; to load. 


Dryden’s Æn. 
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He attributes the ill fuccefs of either party to their gutting 
the market, and retailing too much of a bad commodity at 
once. Arbuthnet’s Art of Polite Lying. 

§. To faturate. 
The menftrum, being already g/utted, could not act power- 
fully enough to diflolve it. Loyle. 
GLuT. n. f. [from the verb.} 
1. That which is gorged or fwallowed. 
Difgorging foul 
Their devilith g/ut, chain’d thunderbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes. Milton’s Parad-fe Lof, b.vi. 
2. Plenty even to loathing and fatiety. j 
So deaih 

Shall be deceiv’d his g/vt; and with us two 

Be fore’d to fatisfy his rav’nous maw. Miltons Par. Loft. 

Let him but fet the one in balance againft the other, and he 
fhall find himfelf miferable, even in the very glut of his 
delights. L’Eftrange, Fable tt. 

A glut of ftudy and retirement in the firft part of my life, 
caft ‘me into this; and this will throw me again into ftudy 
and retirement. Pape to Swift. 

3. More than enough; overmuch. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 

of it. Ben. Fobnfon's Difcoveries. 
4. Any thing that fills up a paflage. 

The water fome fuppofe to pafs continually from the 
bottom of the fea to the heads of fprings and rivers, through 
certain fubterranean conduits or channels, until they were by 
fome g/ut, ftop, or other means, arrefted in their paflage. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
GLU'TINOUS. adj. ` [ glutinex, French, from gluten, Latin.] 
Gluey ; vifcous;. tenacious, 

The caufe of all vivification is a gentle and proportionable 
heat, working upon a glutinous and yielding fubftance; for the 
heat doth bring forth fpirit in that fubftance, and the fubftance 
being glutinous, produceth two effects: the one, that the {pirit 
is detained, and cannot break forth; the other, that the mat- 
ter, being gentle and yielding, is driven forwards by the motion 
of the fpirits, after fome fwelling, into fhape and members. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N°. goo. 
Next this marble venom’d feat, 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat. Milton. 

Nourifhment too vifcid and glutinous to be fubdued by the 
vital. force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Guu‘rinousness. “x. f. [from glutinous.]  Vifcofity; tena- 
city. > 

There is a refiftance in fluids, which may arife from their 
elafticity, glutinoufnefs, and the friction of their parts. Cheyne. 

oreo n. f. [ glouton, French, from glutio, Latin, to fwal- 
ow. 

t. One who indulges himfelf too much in eating. 

The Chinefe eat horfeflefh at this day, and fome gluttons 
have ufed to have catsflefh baked. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 

Through Macer’s gullet fhe runs down, l 

When the vile g/utt:n dines alone; ` 

And, void of modefty and thought, 

She follows Bibo’s endlefs draught. 

2. One eager of any thing to excefs. 
The reft bring home in ftate the happy pair 

To that laft fcene of blifs, and leave them there ; 

All thofe free joys infatiably to prove, 

With which rich beauty feafts the p/utton love. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to deftroy, 
Their fatal arts fo impioufly employ. Granville. 
To Giu’rronrse. v. n. [from glutton.] ‘To play the glutton ; 
to be luxurious. 
Giu'tTonous. adj. [from glutton. ] 
feeding ; delighted overmuch with food. 
When they would fmile and fawn upon his debts, 

And take down th’ intereft in their g/utt’ous maws. Shakefp. 

The exceeding luxurioufnefs of this gluttonous age, wherein 
we prefs nature with overweighty burdens, and finding her 
ftrength defective, we take the work out of her hands, and 
commit it to the artificial help of ftrong waters. Raleigh. 

Thou well obferve < 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 

In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 

Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. Miiton's Par. Lof. 

GLU'TTONOUSLY. adv. [from gluttoncus ] With the voracity 
of aglutton. 
Guu’trony. n.f. [ glutomnic, Fr. from glutton.) ExcefS of 
eating; luxury of the table. 
Their fumptuous g/uttonies and gorgeous feafts, 
On citron tables or Atlantick ftone. Mi'ton’s Parad. Res. 
Well may they fear fome miferable end, a 

Whom gluttony and want at once attend. Dryden's Juven. 

The inhabitants of cold moift countries are gencrally more 
fat than thofe of warm and dry; but the moft common caufe 
is too great a quantity of food, and too {mall a quantity of 
motion ; in plain Englifh, g/«ttony and lazinefs, Arbuthnot. 

Gtou‘y. adj. [trom glue. } 
2. Vifcous; tenacious; glutinous. 
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It is called ballamick mixture, becaufe it is a gluy {pumous 

miatter. Harvey on Confumptions. 
With g/uy wax fome new foundations la 

Of virgin combs. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

Whatever is the compofition of the Vapour, let it have but 
one quality of being very g/uy or vifcous, and it will mecha- 
nically folve all the phenomena of the grotto. Addifon. 

GLYN. n.f. [Iriths gleann, glyn, plur. Erfe ; glenn, Scottith. } 
A hollow between two mountains: 

Though he could not beat out the Irith, yet he did fhut 
them up within thole narrow corners and g/yns under the 
mountains foot. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

ToGnar. )v.n. [gnynpan, Saxon; knorren, Dutch] ‘To 
ToGwart. § growl; to murmur; to fnarl. 
When he’gan to rear his briftles ftrong, 
And felly gar, until day’s enemy 
Did him appeafe. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 1. 
Thus is the fhepherd beaten from thy fide, 
And wolves are gnarling who {hall gnaw thee firft. Shate/p. 
Gnarling forrow hath lefs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and fets it light. Shate/p. R. II. 
The gnarring porter durft not whine for doubt; 

Still were the furies while their fovereign fpoke. Fairfax. 

Gna/RLED. adj. [ gnar, nar, or nurr, is in Staffordfhire a hard 
knot of wood which boys drive with fticks.] Knotty. 
Merciful heav’n! 

Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 

Split’ft the unwedgeable and gaarled oak, 

Than the foft myrtle. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
To Gnasu. v. a. [knafchen, Dutch.]. To ftrike together ; to 
- Clafh 

The feer, who could not yet his wrath affwage, 
t Row!’d his green eyes, that fparkl’d with his rage, 

And gna/fh'd his teeth. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
ToGwasu. v.n. 

1. To grind or collide the teeth. © 

He fhall gza/h with his teeth, and melt away. Pf. cxii. 10. 

There fhall be weeping and gnafhing of teeth. Mat. viii. 
2. To rage even to collifion of the teeth; to fume; to growl. 

His great iron teeth he ftill did grind, 
And grimly gza/b, threatning revenge in vain. Fat. Queen. 
They gna/bed upon me with their teeth. Pf. xxxv. 16. 
They him laid 
-  Gnafhing for anguifh, and defpite and fhame, 
- Tofind himfelf not matchlefs. Milten’s P avadife Loft. 
With boiling rage Atrides burn’d, 
~ And foam betwixt hisigna/bing grinders churn’d. 
GNAT. n. J- [gnzt, Saxon. ] 
1, A {mall winged ftinging infect. 
Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lafh of film; 

Her waggoner, a {mall grey-coated grat. Shak. Rom. and Fu. 
2. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

Ye blind guides, which ftrain at a gnat, and fwallow a 
~ camel. Mat. xxiii. 24. 
Gna/‘TFLoweER. n. f. [gnat and flower.) A flower otherwife 

called the beeflower. 
GNA‘/TSNAPPER. n. f. [gnat and fnap.] A bird fo called, be- 
caufe he lives by:catching gnats. 

They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, but only the 
~- gnatfnapper. Hak.will on Providence. 
ToGnaw. v.a. [anazan, Saxon; knaghen, Dutch.] 

r. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow corrofion. 
To you fuch fcabb’d harfl fruit is giv’n, as raw 

Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden's Juvenal: 
2. To bite in agony or rage. ; 

Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether lip? 
Some bloody paffion fhakes your very frame. Shak. Othello. 
They gnawed their tongues for pain. Rev. xvi. 10. 
He comely fell, and dying gnaw'd the ground. Dryden. 
3. To wear away by biting. 
Gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 
I gain’d my freedom. Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
Like rotten fruit ! fall, worn like a cloth 
= Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 
A lion, hampered in a net, called to a moufe to help him 
out of the fnare : the moufe gnawed the threads to pieces, and 
fet the lion at liberty. L’Eftrange. 
4. To fret; to wafte; to corrode. 
5. To pick with the teeth. 
eft His bones clean pick’d ; his very bones they gnaw. Dryd. 
To Gnaw. v.n. ‘Vo exercife the teeth. 

Į might well, like the {panicl, gnaw upon the chain that ties 
“him; but I fhou'd fooner mar my teeth than procure li- 
ôi berty. Sidney. 
© See the hell of having a falfe woman: my bed fhall be 
- abuled, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation gnawn at. Shake/. 
-i J thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 

-. Atthoufand men that fifhes graw’d upon. Shake/p. R. II. 
Gwa'wer. n.f. [from gnaw.) One that gnaws. 
Gxo'Mon. naf- [yvspuv ] “Thehand or pin of a dial. : 
© The gnomon of every dial is fuppofed to reprefent the axis 
of the world, and therefore the two ends or extremities thcre- 
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of muft direSily anfwer to the North and South pole. Jarris. 
‘There were trom great antiquity fun-dials, by the fhadow 
of a ftyle or gromon, denoting the hours of the day. Broren. 
Gno’monicks. n. f. [yvwmovixy.] A fcience which makes a 
part of the mathematicks : it teachcs to find the jult propor- 
tion of fhadows for the conftruétion of all kinds of fun and 
moon dials, and for knowing what o'clock -it is by means 
thereof; as alfo of a gnomon or {tile, that throws off the 
fhadow for this purpofe. Trevoux. 
To GO. v n. pret. J went; I have gone. [ xan, Saxon. | This 
was probably changed to gone, or gang, then contracted to g7. } 
1. To walk; to move ftep by ftep. 
You know that love 

Will creep in fervice where it cannot go. Shake/peare. 

After fome months thofe mufcles become callous; and, 
having yielded to the extenfion, the patient makes fhift to go 
upon it, though lamely. Wifeman’s Surgery, 

2. To move; not ftand fill. 

Rife, let us be going. 

3. To walk folemnly. 

If there be caufe for the church to go forth in folemn pro- 
ceffion, his whole family have fuch bulinefs come upon them 
that no one can be fpared. Hooker, b. v. fog. 

4. To walk Icifurely, not run. 

And muft I go to him? 

—Thou muft run to him; for thou haft ftaid fo long, that 
going will fcarce ferve the turn. Shake/peare. 
5. To travel; to journey a-foot. 

I will only go through on my feet. Numi. xx. 19. 

And whofoever fhall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Mat. v. 41. 


Milten. 


Mat xxvi. 46. 


From them I go, 
This uncouth errand fole. 
6. To proceed; to make a progrefs. 
Thus others we with defamation wound; 
While they ftab us ; and fo the jeft goes round. 
7. To remove from place to place. 
I am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
8. To depart from a place ; to move from a place ; the oppofite 
of to come. 
I hope it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kifs aught but him. Shakefp.eare’s Cymbeline. 
At once, good-night: 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Ye {hall not ge forth hence. Gen. xlii. 15. 
And when fhe had fo faid fhe went her way. 1 Fo. xi. 28. 
I will let you go, that ye may facrifice; only you fhall not 
go very far away. Ex. viii. 28. 
Colchefter oyfters are put into pits, where the fea goeth and 
cometh. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
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A young tall fquire 
Did from the camp at firft before him go Cowley’s Davideis. 
Then I concur to let him go for Greece, 
And wifh our Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 
Go firft the mafter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal fwain and kind. Pope’s Odv/fey. 
g. To move or pafs in any manner, or to any end. 
‘Though the vicar be bad, or the parfon be evil, 
Go not for thy tything thyfelf to the devil. Tuf: Husbandry, 
She may go to bed when fhe lift; all is as fhe will. Shake/p. 
You did wifh that I would make her turn; 
Sir, fhe can turn and turn, and yet goon. Shakef. Othello. 
I am glad to fee your lordfhip abroad: I heard fay your 
lordfhip was fick: I hope your lordfhip goes abroad by ad- 
vice. Shakefpeare’'s Henry IV. pv ii. 
Go to, let us go down, and there confound their lan- 


guage. Gen. xi. 7. 
Let my Lord go amongft us. Ex. xxxiv. 9. 
The mourners go about the ftreets. Eccl. xii. 5. 


The fun fhall go down over the prophets, and the day fhall 
be dark over them. Mac. iii. 6. 
Put every man his fword by his fide, and go in and out 
from gate to gate throughout the camp. Lx. xxxii. 27. 
The fun, which once did fhine alone, 
Hung down his head, and wifh’d for night, 
When he beheld twelve funs for one 
Going about the world, and giving light. 
This feen, the reft at awful diftance ftood, 
As if they had been there as fervants fet, 
To ftay, or to go on, as he thought good, 
And not purfue, but wait on his retreat. Dryd. Aun. Mir, 
Not turning them going, ’till you have given them all the 
fatisfaction they are capable of, and fo leading them by your 
anfwers into farther queftions. Locke. 
Hittory only acquaints us that his feet went up the Elbe, 
he having carried his arms as far as the banks of that river. 
Arbut!not on Cans, 
The laft advice I give you relates to your behavicur when 
1 you 
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you are going to be hanged, which, either for robbing your 
matter, for houfebreaking, or going upon the highway, may 
very probably be your lot. Swift's Direétions to the Footman. 

‘Thofe who come for gold will go off with pewter and 
brafs, rather than return empty: Swift. 

ło. To pafs in company with others. 

Thou fhalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and fhalt gé 
forth in the dances of them that make merry. Jer. XXX. 4. 

Whatever remains in ftory of Atlas, or his kingdom of old, 
is fo obfcured with age or fables, that it may go along with 
thofe of the Atlantick iflands. Temple. 

11, To proceed in any courfe of life good or bad. ' 

He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, and 
walketh with wicked men. Fob xxxiv. 8. 

And the Levites that are gone away far from me, when 
Ifrael went aftray, which went aftray away from me after their 
idols, they fhall even bear their iniquity. Ezek. xliv. 10. 

32. To proceed in mental operatiohs. 

If I had unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prefent 
publifhing it, truely I fhould have kept it by me ’till I had 
once again gone over it. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

Thus I have gone through the fpeculative confideration of 
the Divine Providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I hope, by going over all thefe particulars, you may receive 
fome tolerable fatisfa&tion about this great fubject. South. 

If we go over the laws of Chriftianity, we fhall find that, 
excepting a very few particulars, they enjoin the very fame 
things, only they have made our duty more clear and certain. 

Tillotfın, Serm:n 6. 

In their primary qualities we can go but a very little 
way. Locke. 

I go over fome parts of this argument again, and enlarge a 
little more upon them. Locke. 

They are not able all their life-time to reckon, or regularly 
go over any moderate feries of numbers. Locke, 

33. To take any road. 

I will go along by the highway; I will neither turn to the 
right hand, nor to the left. Deutr. ii. 27. 

Who fhall bemoan thee? Or who fhall go afide to afk how 
thou doeft ? Fer. xv. 5. 

His horfes go about 

Almoft a mile. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

I have endeavoured to efcape into the eafe and freedom of 
a private fcene, where a man may go his own way and his 
own pace. Temple. 

14. To march in a hoftile or warlike manner. 
You were advis’d his flefh was capable 

Of wounds and fcars, and that his forward fpirit 

Would lift where moft trade of danger rang’d ; 

Yet did you fay go forth. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.1: 

We be not able to go up againft the people; for they are 
ftronger than we. Numb. xiii. 31. 

Let us go down after the Philiftines by night, and fpoil 
them until the morning light. 1 Sa. xiv. 36. 

Thou art able to go againft this Philiftine to fight with 
him. ı Sa. xvii. 33. 

The remnant of Jacob fhall be among the Gentiles as a lion 
among the beafts of the foreft; who, if he go through, both 
treadeth down and teareth in pieces, and none can deliver. 

Mic. v. 8. 
15. To change ftate or opinion for better or worfe. 

We will not hearken to the king’s words to go from our 
religion. 1 Mac. ii. 22. 

The regard of the publick ftate, in fo great a danger, made 
all thofe goodly things, which went fo to wreck, to be lightly 
accounted of, in comparifon of their lives and liberty. Knolles. 

They become fecretly difcontent, and look upon men and 
matters with an evil eye; and are beft pleafed when things go 
backward, which is the worft property of a fervant of a prince 
or ftate. Bacon, Effay 37. 

All goes to ruin, they themfelves contrive 

To rob the honey, and fubvert the hive. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

Landed men, as well as others, by their providence and 
good hufbandry, accommodating their expences to their in- 
come, keep themfelves from going backwards in the 
world. Locke. 

Cato, we all go into your opinion. Addifon’s Cato. 

t6. To apply one’s felf. 

Seeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like a refolute ora- 
tor, he went not to denial, but to juftify his cruel falfe- 
hood. Sidney, 

Becaufe this atheift goes mechanically to work, he will not 
offer to affirm that all the parts of the embryon could, accord- 
ing to his explication, be formed at a time. Bentley's Sermons. 

17. To have recourfe to. : 

Dare any of you, having a matter againft another, go to 

law before the unjuft, and not before the faints? 1 Cer. vi. 1. 
18. To be about to do. 

So extraordinary an example, in fo degenerate an age, de- 

ferves for the rarity, and, I was going to fay, for the incredibi- 
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lity of it, the atteftation of all chat knew him, and confidered 
his worth. IUA 
19. To fhift; to pafs life not quite well. 

Every goldfmith, eager to engrofs to himfelf as much as hé 
could, was content to pay high for it, rather than go with- 
out, Locke. 

Cloaths they muf have; hut if they fpeak for this ftuff, or 
that colour, they fhould be fure to go without it. Locke. 

20. To decline; to tend towards death or ruin. 
He is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 

I fuffer'd much extremity for love, 

Very near this. 
21. To be in party or defign. 
They with the vanquifh’d prince and party go, 

And leave their temples empty to the foe. 

22. To efcape. 

Timotheus himfelf fell into the hands of Dofithcus and 
Sofipater, whom he befought with much craft to let him go 
with his life. 2 Mac. xii. 24. 

23. To tend to any aét. 
There be fome women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 

In parcels as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him. Shakefp. As you like it. 

24. To be uttered. 

His difciples perfonally appeared among them, and afcer- 
tained the report which had gone abroad concerning a life fo 
full of miracles. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

25. To be talked of; to be known. 

It has the greateft town in the ifland that goes under the 
name of Ano-Caprea, and is in feveral places covered with a 
very fruitful foil. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

26. To pafs; to be received. 

Becaufe a fellow of my acquaintance fet forth her praifes in 
verfe, I will only repeat them, and {pare my own tongue, fince 
fhe goes for a woman. Sidney. 

And the man went among men for an old man in the days 
of Saul. 1 Sa. Xvi. 12. 

A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour and en- 
terprize in his air and motion: it ftamps value upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for fo much. Collier. 

Clipping fhould be finally ftopped, and the money which 
remains fhould go according to its true value. Locke. 

27. To move by mechanifm. 

This pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for him: take or- 
der that, when he is dead, there be chofen a pope of frefh 
years. Bacon's Holy War. 

Clocks will go as they are fet; but man, 

rregular man’s never conftant, never certain. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike, yet each believes his own. Pope’s Ef: on Crit. 

28. To be in motion from whatever caufe. 

The weyward fifters, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land, 

Thus do go about, about. Shatkefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Clipt and wafhed money goes about, when the entire and 
weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 

29. To move in any direétion. 
Do&or, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies: 
- if you fhould fight, you go againft the hair of your pro- 
feffions. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjer. 

Thou trufteft upon the ftaff of this bruifed reed, even upon 
Egypt; on which, if a man lean, it will go into his hand and 
pierce it. 2 Kings xviii. 21. 

Shall the fhadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten 
degrees? 2 Kings xx. Q. 

30. To flow; to pafs; to have a courfe. 

The god Iam, whofe yellow water flows 
Around thefe fields, and fattens as it goes, 
Tyber my name. 

31. To have any tendency. 
Athenians, know 

Againft right reafon all your counfels go; 

This is not fair, nor profitab'e that, 

Nor other queftion proper for debate. 

32. To be ina ftate of compact or partnerfhip. 

As a lion was beftriding an ox that he had newly plucked 
down, a robber paffing by cried out to him, half fhares- 
you fhould go your fnip, fays the lion, if you were not fo for- 
ward to be your own carver. L’Eftrange. 

‘There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt a lion, 
an afs, and a fox, and thcy were to go equal fhares in the 
booty. L’Eftrange. 

33. To be regulated by any method ; to proceed upon principles. 

Where the multitude beareth fway, laws that fhall tend to 
the prefervation of that {tate muft make common fmaller offices 
to go by lot, for fear of ftrife and divifions likely to arife. Hook. 

We are to go by another meafure. Sprat’s Sermons. 

The principles I there wes on, I fee no reafon to alter. Loc. 

The reafons that they wt upon were very fpecious and 
probable. Bentley's Sermons. 

34. To 
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34. To be pregnant. 

Great bellied women, 

That had not halt a week to go. 

The fruit fhe goes with, 
¥ pray that it good time and life may find. Shakef. H. VIII. 
Of living creatures fome are a longer time in the womb, 
and fome fhorter: women go commonly nine months, the 
cow and the ewe about fix months. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 
4 Some do go with their young the fixth part of a year, 
or two over or under, that is, about fix or nine weeks; 
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and the whelps of thefe fee not ’till twelve days. Brown. 
And now with fecond hopes the gzes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws. Milton. 


35. To pals; not to remain. 
She began to afflict him, and his ftrength went from 
him. Judg. xvi. 19. 
When our merchants have brought them, if our commo- 
dities will not be enough, our money muft go to pay for 
them. Locke. 
30. To pafs; not to be retained. 
Then he lets me go, 
And, with his head over his fhoulder turn’d, 
He feem’d to find his way without his eyes. Shakef. Hamlet. 
Let go the hand of that arch heretick. Shakef. K. Jobn. 
37. To be expended. 
Scholars are clofe and frugal of their words, and not will- 
ing to let any go for ornament, if they wiil not ferve for ufe. 
Felton on the Clajicks. 
38. To be in order of time or place. 
We muft enquire farther what is the connexion of that fen- 
“tence with thofe that go before it, and thofe which follow 
it. Wiatts’s Logicke 
< 39. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Can another man perceive that I am confcious of any thing, 
-when I perceive it not mytelf ? No man’s knowledge here can 
go beyond his experience. Locke. 
40. To extend to confequences. 
_ Jt is not one mafter that either directs or takes notice of 
 thefe: it goes a great way barely to permit them. L’£/frange. 
41. To reach by effeéts. 
b Confidering the cheapnefs, fo much money might go far- 
~ ther than a fum ten times greater could do now. Wilkins. 
42. To extend in meaning. 
His amorous expreffions go no further than virtue may 
allow. Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 
43. To fpread ; to be difperfed ; to reach farther. 
~ Whofe fiefh, torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tates Juven. Sat. 
_ 44. To have influence; to be of weight. 
I had another reafon to decline it, that ever ufes to go far 
with me upon all new inventions or experiments; which is, 
that the beft trial of them is by time, and obferving whether 
__ they live or no. Temple. 
"Tis a rule that goes a great way in the government of a 
fober man’s life, not to put any thing to hazard that may be 
fecured by induftry, confideration, or circumfpection. L’£/r. 
Whatever appears againft their prevailing vice goes for 
nothing, being either not applied, or paffing for libel and 
flandcr. Swift. 
45- Lobe rated one with another; to be confidered with regard 
to greater or lefs worth. 
T think, as the world goes, he was a good fort of man 
` enough. Arbuthnot. 
46. Fo contribute ; to conduce; to concur. 
The medicines which go to the ointments are fo ftrong, 
that, if they were ufed inwards, they would kill thofe that 
ufe them. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 
More parts of the greater wheels go to the making one part 
of their lines. Glanv. Scepf. c. 8. 
There goes a great many qualifications to the compleating 
this relation: there is no {mall fhare of honour and confcience 
and fufficiency required. Collier of Friendjhip. 
Ihad fome thoughts of giving the fex their revenge, by 
laying together the many vicious charaéters that prevail in the 
male world, and fhewing the different ingredients that go to 
the making up of fuch different humours and conftitutions. 
ori! Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 211. 
Something better and greater than high birth and quality 
muft go toward acquiring thofe demonttrations of publick 
efteem and love. Swift to Pope. 
47. To fall out, or terminate; to fucceed. 
Your ftrong poffeffion much more than your right, 
> Orelfe it mult go wrong with you and me. Shake/. K. Fobn. 
© Efowe’cr the bufinefs goes, you have mace fault 
~ T th’ boldnefs of your fpeech. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
C Twill fend to thy father, and they fhall declare unto him 
~ how things go with thee. ; UNE 
| [n manyarmics, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the victory fhould go on the one fide; 
“and yet, if it be tried by the grofs, it would go on the other 
fide. Bacon's Collection ef Good and Evil. 
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It has been the conftant obfervation of all, that if a minifter 
had a caufe depending in the court, it was ten to one but it 
went againft him. South's Sermons, 

At the time of the prince’s landing, the father, eafily fore- 
feeing how things would go, went over, like many others, to 
the prince. Swift. 

Whether the caufe goes for me or againft me, you muft pay 
me the reward Watis’s Logick. 

48. To be in any ftate. This fenfe is imperfonal, 

Te fall go ill with him that is left in his tabernacle. Fob xx. 

He called his name Beriah, becaufe it went evil with his 
houfe. r Chr. vii. 23. 

49. To proceed in train or confequence. 
How goes the night, boy? 

— The moon is down: I have not heard the clock ; 

And fhe gocs down at twelve. 

I take’t ’tis later, fir. 

I had hope, 

When vio'ence was cea$’d, and war on earth, 

All would have then gone well. Milton. 

Duration in itfelf is to be confidered as geing on in one 
conftant, equal, uniform courfe. Locke. 

50. To Go about. To attempt; to endcavour; to fet one’s 
felf to any bufinefs. 
O dear father, 
It is thy bufineis that I go about.  Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
I lolt him; but fo found, as well I faw 

He could not lofe himfelf, but went about 

His father’s bufinefs. Paradife Regain'd, b. ii. 

Which anfwer exceedingly united the vulgar minds to 
them, who concurred only with them as they faw them like 
to prevail in what they went about. Clarendon. 

Some men, from a falfe perfuafion that they cannot reform 
their lives, break off their ill cuftoms, and root out their old 
vicious habits, never fo much as attempt, endeavour, or go 
about it. South's Sermons: 

Either my book is plainly enough written to be rightly un- 
derftood by thofe who perufe it with attention and indiffe- 
rency, or elfe I have writ mine fo obfcurely that it is in vain 
to go about to mend it. Locke. 

They never go about, as in former times, to hide or palliate 
their vices ; but expofe them freely to view. Swift. 

51. To Go afide. To err; to deviate from the right. 
`- If any man’s wife go afide, and commit a trefpafs againft 
him. ^ umb. V. 1260 
52. To Go between. To interpofe; to moderate between two. 
I did go between them, as I faid; but more than that, he 
loved her; for, indeed, he was mad for her. Shake/peares 
53 To Go by. To pafs away unnoticed. 
Do not you come your tardy fon to chide, 
That laps’d in time and paffion, lets g7 by 
Th’ important aéting of your dread command? Sh. Hamlet. 
So much the more our carver’s excellent, 
Which lets go by fome fixteen years, and makes her 
As fhe liv’d now. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
What’s that tous? The time goes by; away. Shake/peare: 
54. Io Go by. To find or get in the conclufion. 
In argument with men a woman ever 

Goes bythe worfe, whatever be her caufe. Milt. Agoniffes. 

He’s fure to go by the worft that contends with an adverfary 
that is too mighty for him. L'Eftrange. 

55. ToGo by. To obferve as a rule. 

*Tis not to be fuppofed, that by fearching one can pofitively 
judge of the fize and form of a ftone; and indeed the fre- 
quency of the fits, and violence of the fymptoms, are a better 
rule to go by. Sharp’s Surgery. 

56. To Go down. Tobe fwallowed ; to be received, not re- 
jected. 

Nothing fo ridiculous, nothing fo impoffible, but it goes 
down whole with him for truth and earneft. L’ Eftrange. 

Folly will not eafily go diwn in its own natural form with 
difcerning judges. Dryden's Aurenguche, Preface. 

If he be hungry, bread will go down. Locke. 

Minifters are fo wife to leave their proceedings to be ac- 
counted for by reafoners at a diftance, who often mould them 
into the fyftems that do not only go down very well in the 
coffcehoufe, but are fupplies for pamphlets in the prefent 
age. Swift on the prefent Siate of Affairs. 

57. To Go in and out. Todo the bufinels of life. 
The Lord thall preferve thy going out and thy coming in, Pf, 
58. To Go in and out. To be at liberty. 
He fhall go in and out, and find paiture. Join x.g. 
59. To Go of. Todic; to go out of life; to deceafe. 
I would the friends we mils were fafe arriv’d : 

Some muft go off; and yet, by thefe I fee, 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Tn this manner he went off, not like a man that departed out 
of life, but one that returned to his abode. Tatler, N°. $6: 

Eo. ToGo «ff. Todepart from a poft. 
The leaders having charge from you to ftand, 

Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. Shakefy. H. IV. 

ro L 61, To 
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To make attack. 
Bold Cethegus, 
Whofe valour I have turn’d into his poifon, 
And prais'd fo to daring, as he would 
Go on upon the gods. Len. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
02. Yo Go on. To proceed. 

He found it a great war to kcep that peace, but was fain to 
go on in his ftory, Sidney, b. ii. 

He that defires only that the work of God and religion fliall 
go on, is pleafed with it, whoever is the inftrument. Taylor. 

Ihave efcaped many threats of ill fits by thefe motions: if 
they goon, the only poltice I have dealt with is wool from the 
belly of a fat theep. Temple. 

to look upon the foul as going on from ftrength to ftrength, 
to confider that fhe is to fhine for ever with new acceflions of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity, is agrecable. Addif. Spect. 

Go on chearfully in the glorious courfe you have under- 
taken. Addifon’s Speftator. N°. 164. 

Copious bleeding is the moft effeciual remedy in the begin- 
ning of the difcafe; but when the expectoration gees on {uc- 
celsfully, not fo proper, becaufe it fometimes fupprefleth 
it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

I have already handled fome abufes during the late manage- 
ment, and in convenient time fhall go on with the reft. Swift. 

When we had found that defign impracticable, we fhould 
not have gone on in fo expenfive a management of it. Swift. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual hefitations, or extraordinary 
expletives. Swift. 

1 wilh you health to go on with that nob'e work. Berkley. 

63. To Go over, To revolt; to betake himfelf to another 
party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinaty underftandings 
don’t fo much confider the principles as the practice of thofe 
to whom they ço over. Addifon on Italy. 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, was ufed to 
follow, is now gone over to money. Swift. 

64. To Go out. To go upon any expedition. 
» You need not have pricked me: there are other men fitter 
to go out than I, Shakefpeare’s Henry lV, p. ii. 
65. ToGo out. Tobe extinguifhed. 
Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go out, 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Spirit of wine burned ’till it go out of itfelf, will burn no 
more, Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

The care of a fate, or an army, Ought to be as conftant 
as the chymift’s fire, to make any great produdtion; and if 
it goes out for an hour, perhaps the whole operation fails. Temp. 

The morning, as miftaken, turns about; 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the flame ra- 
ther go out than be fmothered. Collier of Friend/bip. 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 

And life itfelf goes out at thy difpleafure. Addifon’s Cato, 
And at her felt approach and fecret might, 

Art after art pres out, and all is night. Pope’s Dunciad, b. iii. 

To Go through. To perform throughly ; to execute. 

Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through with that 
kind of life, he was as defirous for his fake as for his own to 
enter into it. Sidney, b. ii. 

If you can as well go through with the ftatute laws of that 
land, I will think you have not loft all your time there. Spenfer. 

Kings ought not to fuffer their council to £0 through with 
the refolution and dire€tion, as if it depended on them, but 
take the matter back into their own hands. Bacon, Effay 21. 

He much feared the earl of Antrim had not fteadinefs of 
mind enough to go through with fuch an undertaking. Clarend. 

The amazing difficulty and greatnefs of his account will 
rather terrify than inform him, and keep him from fetting 

„heartily about fuch a tafk, as he defpairs ever to go through 
with it. South's Sermons. 

The powers in Germany are borrowing moncy, in order 
to go through their part of the expence. Addifon on the War. 

67. To Go through. To fuffer; to undergo, 
I tell thee that it is abfolutely neceflary for the common 
good that thou fhouldft go through this operation. Arbuthnot. 
68. The fenfes of this word are very indiftin@: its gencral no- 
tion is motion or progreflion. 
Go vo. interjeét. Come, come, take the right courfe. A 
fcornful exhortation. 
Go to then, O thou far renowned fon 
OF great Apollo; fhew thy famous might 
In medicine. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant.§. flan. 43. 
Go to, go tə, thou art a foolith fellow ; 
Let me be clear of thec. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
My favour is not bought with words like thefe : 
Go to; you'll teach your tongue another tale, Rowe, 
Go-By. x. j: Delufion ; artifice ; circumvention; over-reach. 

Except an apprentice is inftruéted how to adulterate and 
varnilh, and vive you the go-by upon occafion, his matter may 
be charged with neglea Cchier on Pride, 


61. To Go on. 


66. 


GOA 


Go-CART: n. f. [go and cart.] A machine in which children 
are inclofed to teach them to waik, and which they pufh for- 
ward without danger of faliing. 

Young children, who are try’d in 

Go-carts, to keep their fteps from fliding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger, 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer. Prior. 

Goap. n.f. [Zab, Saxon.] A pointed inftrument with which 
oxen are driven forward. 

Oft in his harden’d hand a goad he bears. 

To Goan. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To prick or drive with a guad. 

2. To incite; to ftimulate ; to inftigate ; to drive forward. 

Moft dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Goaded with moft fharp occalions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The ufe of your own virtues.’ Shak. Ail’s well that ends well. 
Of all that breathes the various progeny, 

Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. Dryden’s Lucret. 

Goat. n. f. [ gaule, French, a long pole fet up to mark the 
bounds of the race. ] 

1. The landmark fet up to bound a race; the point marked out 
to which racers run. 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 

Part curb their fiery fteeds, or fhun the goal 

With rapid wheels. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
And the flope fun his upward beam 

Shoots againft the dufky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal, 

2. The ftarting poft. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the goal they ftart, 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rufh to the race? Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

3- The final purpofe; the end to which a defign tends. 

Our poet has always the goa/ in his eye, which direéts him 
in his race: fome beautiful defign, which he firft eftablifhes, 
and then contrives the means, which will naturally conduct 
him to his end. Dryden’s Uvid, Preface. 

Each individual feeks a fev’ral goal ; 
But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole. 
So man, who here feems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts fecond to fome fphere unknown; 

Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal; 

*Tis but a part we fce, and not a whole. 

Popes Effay on Man: 

4. It is fometimes improperly written for gaol, or jail. 

Goar. n.f. [ goror, Welth.] Any edging fewed upon cloath 
to ftrengthen it. Skinner. 

GOAT. n. f: [xat, Saxon and Scottifh.] A ruminant animal 
that feems a middle fpecies between deer and fkeep. 

Gall of g:at, and flips of yew. Shake'p. Macbeth. 

You may draw naked boys riding and playing with their 
paper-mills or bubble-fhells upon goats, eagles, or dolphins. 

beacham on Drawing. 
The little bear that rock’d the mighty Jove, 

The fwan whofe borrow’d fhape conceal’d his love, 

Are grac’d with light; the nurfing goat’s repaid 

With heaven, and duty rais’d the pious maid. 

Go/ATBEARD. ^. f. [ goat and beard.) 

It is a plant with a femiflofculous flower, confifting of many 
half florets: thefe with the embryoes are included in one 
common many leaved flower-cup, not fcaly, but the fegments 
are {tretched out above the florets: the embryogs afterward 
become oblong feeds inclofed in coats, and have a thick down 
like a beard adhering to them. Miller. 

Goa'TSBREAD. The fame with GOATSBEARD, which fee. 

Goa’TcHAFER. ». f. Aninfe@; a kind of beetle. Bailey. 

Goa’THERD. n.f. | gac and hypo, Saxon, a feeder or tender. ] 
One whofe employment is to tend goats. 

Is not thilk fame geatherd proud, 

That fits on yonder bank, 

Whofe fraying herd themfelf doth fhrowd 

Among the bufhes rank? Spenfer’s Paftorals. 

They firft gave the goatherd good contentment, and the 
marquis and his fervant chafed the kid about the ftack Wetton. 

Goa’tMARJORAM. n.f: The fame with GOATSBE ARD, 
which fee. 

Goa’TsMILk. nf: [ goat and milk J 

After the fever and fuch like accidents are diminifhed, 
alies and goatjmi k may be neceflary. 4 ifeman’s Surgery. 

Goa’rMILKER, n. jJ. [coat and miker.) A kind of owl fo 
called from fucking goats. Lailey, 

Goats Rue. nf. [ gulega.] 

It hath a perennial roct: the Icaves grow by pairs, faflened 
to a mid-rib, terminating in an odd lobe: the flower is of the 
pepilionaccous kind, confifting of a ftandard, the Wings, and 
the kecl: the pointal becomes a long taper pod, which is filled 
with oblong kidney-fhaped feeds. “This plant is propagated 
for medicinal ufe. Miiier. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


Pipe. 


Creech. 


6 Goat's 


GOB 
Goat’s rue is a native of Italy, 
Where it has the reputation of being a great alexinharmick 
and fudorifick: the Italians eat it raw and boiled, and make a 
kind of tea of it; but with us it is of no efteemn, Hill. 
Goa’tskin. n f. {roat and skin.] 
They wandered about in fheenskins and Soatskins, being 
deftitute, affiicted, and tormented. Hebr. ii. 37. 
Then filPd two esatskins, with her hands divine ; 
With water one, and one with fable wine. Poe's Odyffey, 
~ Goaws-ruorn. n. f [ goat and thorn. ] i p 
lt hath a papilinaceous flower, out of which cmpalement 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes 3 bicapfular pod 
, filled with kidney-(haped feeds : the leaves grow by pairs oh a 
middle rib, which always end in a thorn. Tournefort fays 
the gum adragant, or dragon, is produced in Crete. Miller. 
Goa’TisH. adj. [from goat. ] Refembling a goat in any qua- 
lities:. as, ranknefs; lut 3 
=- An admirable evafion of a whoremafter man, to lay his 
goxti‘ difpofition on the change of a ftar,  Shaż. King Lear. 
The laft is notorious for its coatifh {mell, and tufts not un- 
© like the beard of that lecherous animal. Afore againft Atheijm. 
Gon. n.f: [gobe; French.) A fmall quantity. A low word. 
Doft think Ihave fo little wit as to part with fuch a gob of 
money ? L’Ejtrange. 
GO'BBET. 1. f: [vobe, French.] A mouthful; as much as 
can be fwallowed at once. 
| Therewith fhe fpew’d out of her filthy maw 
A flood of poifon, horrible and biack, 
Full of great lumps of fl th and godécts raw. 
By devilith policy art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg’d 
p With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding heart. Shakef H. VT. 
- The cooks, flicing it into little gobbets, prick it on a prog 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sardys’s Travels. 
The giant, gorg’d with flefh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay firetcht at length, and fnoring in his den, 
Belching raw goblets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
© „ With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. Addifon. 
To Go'rBET. v.a. [fromthe noun ] ‘lo fwallow at a mouth- 
ful. A low word. 
Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and godbets up 
+ both together. L’E/jiranze, Fable 4. 
To GO’BBLE. v.a. [gober, to fwallow, old French] Vo 
{wallow haftily with tumult and noife. 
The fheep were fo keen upon the acorns, that they gobbled 
~- up now and then a piece of the coat along with them. L’E//. 


and fome parts of Spain, 


° 


Fairy Queen. 


mor Of laft year’s corn in barn great ftore; 
Fat turkeys gobbiing at the door Prior. 
aki The time too precious now to wafte, 
And fupper gobbled up in hafte, 
Again afrefh to cards they run. Swift. 


 Go’saier. n.f [from gobble.] One that devours in hafte ; a 
f gormand; a greedy eater. 
GOBETWEEN. 7. f. [go and between. } One that tranfacts 
bufinefs by running between two parties. 
Even as you came in to me, her affiftant, or go-between, 
parted from me: l fay I fhall be with her between ten and 
mee cleven. Slakefpeare's Merry Vives of (Vind/er. 
GOBLET. n. f. [ gobelct, French.] A bowl, or cup, that holds 
a large draught. í 
ia My figur’d goblets for adifh of wood.  Shakef: Rich, II. 
` We love not loaded boards, and goblets crown’d ; 
Denham. 


But free from furfeits our repofe is found. 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught ; 
: Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. Dryden. 
C Go’srtx. n.f: [French ; gobelina, which Spenfer has once re- 
tained. writing it in three fyllables. This word fome derive 
| from the Gibellines, a fa&tion in Italy; fo that e/fe and goblin 
is Guelph and Gibeliine, becaufe the children of either party 
~ were terrified by thcir nurfes with the name of the other: but 
it appears that e/fe is Welfh, and much older than thofe fac- 
tions. Eilf Uylhon are phantoms of the night, and the Germans 
~ likewife have long had fpirits among them named Goboldi, 
| from which gobelin might be derived. ] 
4. Anevil fpirit; a walking fpirit; a frightful phantom. 
Angels and minifters of grace defend us! 
Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn‘d, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blafts from hell? Shak. 
m. To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply’d, ` 
© Artthou that traytor angel? Milton's Paradije Lof, b. ii. 
Always, whil{t he is young, be fure to preferve his tender 
| mind from all impreffions and notions of f{pirits and goblins, 
” or any fearful apprehenfions in the dark. Locke. 
2. Afairy; an elf. 
His fon was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelines in bloody field ; 
But Elfant was of moft renowned fame, K. 
Who of all cryftal did Panthea build. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
_ With dry convulfions ; fhorten up their finews 
With aged cramps. Shake/peare’s Tempel. 


rr 
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GOD 
Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 
While well attefted, and as well believ'd, 
Heard folemn goes the gsb-in ttory round. Thom/on's Vinter. 
GOD. n. f. [x0b, Saxon, which likev ife fignifies good. Thé 
fame word palles in both fenfes with only accidental variations 
through all the Teutonick dialects. ] 
1. The Supreme Being 
God is a (pirit, and they that worfhip him mu‘ worfhip him 
in fpirit and in truth. john iv. 24. 
God above 
Deal between thee and me: for ever now 
I put myfelf to thy direction. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The Supreme Being. whom we call God, is neceflary, f{¢lf- 
exiftent, eternal, immenfe, omnipotent, onmifcicnt, and beft 
being; and therefore alfo a being who is and ought to be 
efteemed molt facred or holy. Grew’s Cojmol. Sacr. b.i. 
2. A falfe god; an idol. 
He that facrificeth unto any ged, fave unto the Lord, only, 
he fhall be utterly deftroyed. Exod. xxii. +0. 
As flics to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their fport. Shatejpeare’s Kinz Lear. 
Strong god of arms, whofe iron fceptre fways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean feas, 
And Scythian colds, and Uhracia’s Winter coaft, 
Where ftand thy fteeds, and thou art honour’d moft, Dryd. 
3. Any perfon or thing deified or too much honoured. 
Whofe end is deftruction whofe god is their belly. Phil. iii, 
I am not Licio, 
Nor a mufician as I fecm to be; 
But one that fcorns to live in this difeuife, 
For fuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a ¿od of fuch a cullion. Shake!heare. 
ToGop. v.a. [from the noun.] To deify; to exalt to divine 
honours, 
This laft old man, 
Lov’d me above the meafure of a father ; 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Go'pcniLD, n.f. ( god and hild] A term of fpiritual rela- 
tion; one for whom one became fponfor at ba, tifm, and pro- 
mifed to fec educated as a Uhriftian. 
Go'DDAUGHTER, 7. f. | god and davghter.] A girl for whom 
one became fponfor in baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 
Go’ppess. x. j. [from vod] A female divimty. 
Hear, nature, hear; dear godde/s, hear a father! Shake/. 
A woman I forfwore ; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddef;, I foriwore not thee: 
My vow was earthy, thou a heav’nly love. 
I long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious yodd-js Clemency ; 
But rev’rence thou the pow’r. Dryden’s Fables. 
From his feat the godde/s born arofe, 
And thus undaunted fpoke. Dryden's Fables. 
When the daughter of Jupiter prefented herfelf among a 
crowd of goddc(fe:, fhe was diftinguilhed by her graceful ita- 
ture and fuperior beauty. Addifon’s Freeho-der, N”. 216 
Modefty with-held the goddc/s’ train. Pope's Odjffey. 
Go'ppess-LikE. adj. [ godde/s and like.) Refembling a gods 
defs, 


Shake/peare. 


Then female voices from the fhore I heard; 
A maid amidit them godde/s-l'ke appear’d. Pope's Ody/ffey. 
Go’DFATHER. A.f. [god and futher.) The fponfor at the 
font. 

He had a fon by her, and the king did him the honour as to 
{tand g dfather to his child. Bacons Henry VII. 

Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, tranfcribed 
from the apoftles, confifts in the chils undertaking in his 
own name the baptifmal vow; and, that he may more folemn- 
ly enter this obligation, bringing fome godfather with him, 
not now, as in baptifm, as hi. procurator. Hammond , 

Go'pHEAp. n. f. [from god. ] 
1. Godfhip; deity; divinity; divine nature. 
Be content ; . 
Your low iaid fon our godhead will uplift: Shate/p. Cymbel, 
At the holy mount 

Of heav'n's high-feated top, th’ imperial throne 

Of god ead, fix’d tor ever firm and fure, 

The filial pow’r arriv’d. filton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

So may thy godheud be confelt, 

So the returning year be bleft. 

2. A deity in perfon; a god or goddefs. 

Were your godheads to borrow of men, men would forfake 
the pods. Shake/peare.’s T m:n of At ens. 

Adoring firft the genivs of the place, 
The nymphs and native godbeads yet unknown. Dryd. En, 
Go'pLess adj. [from ged.] Without fenfe of duty to God 
atheiltical; wicked; irreligious; impious. 

Of thefe two forts of men, both god'ejs, the ons has utterly 
no knowledge of God, and the other itudies how to perfuade 
themfelves tha: there is no fuch thing tobe known. Hooker. 

That godle/s crew 
Rebellious. Muton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. l 49. 
For 


Prior. 


GOG 


For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godiefi men, and of rebellious times, 
Him his ungrateful country fent, 
Their bett Camillus, into banifhment. . Dryden. 
Go’prike. adj. [god and like.) Divine; refembling a divi- 
nity; fupremcly excellent. 
Thus Adam his illuftrious gueft befought, 
And thus the godlike angel anfwer’d mild. Milt. Par. Lof. 
Mufing and much revolving in his breatt, 
How beft the mighty work he might begin 
Of faviour to mankind, and which way firft i 
Publith his godlike office now mature. Paradife Regain’d. 
That prince fhall be fo wife and godlike, as, by eftablifhed 
laws of liberty, to fecure protection and encouragement to the 
honeft induftry of mankind. Locke. 
Go'pLinG. n. j. [from god.] A little divinity; a diminutive 
god. 
x Thy puny godlngs of inferior race, 
Whofe humble ftatues are content with brafs. Dryd. Juven. 
Go’piiness. n. f. [from godiy.] 
1. Piety to God. T 
2. General obfervation of all the duties prefcribed by religion. 
Virtue and godline/s of life are required at the hands of the 
minifter of Gad. Hooker, bv. f. 2. 
Go’pLy. adj. [from god.] 
r. Pious towards God. 
Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
fober life. Common Prayer. 
2. Good; righteous; religious. : 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth, for the faithful fail 
among the children of men. Pf. xii. 1. 
Go’py. adv. Pioufly ; righteoufly. 
The apoftle St. Paul teacheth, that every one which will 
live godly in Chrift Jefus muft fuffer perfecution. Hooker, b. v. 
Go’ptyHEAD. 7. f. [from gedly.] Goodnefs; righteoufnefs. 
An old word. 
For this, and many more fuch outrage, 
I crave your gadlyhead to aflwage 
The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenfer. 
GO'DMOTHER. n.f. [god and mother ] A woman who has be- 
come fponfor in baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 
Go’psHip, n. f. [from god.] The rank or character of a god; 
deity ; divinity. 
Difcourfing largely on this theme, 


O’er hills and dales their god/bips came. Prior. 


Go'pson. n. f. [god and fon.] One for whom one has been’ 


{ponfor at the font. 
What, did my father’s godjon feek your life ? 
He whom my father named? your Edgar? Shakef. K. Lear. 
Go’pwarp. ad. To Godward is toward God. So we read, 
Hac Arethufa tenus, for hactenus Arethufa. 
And fuch truft have we through Chrift to Godward. 2 Cor. 
Go’pwir. n. f. [ 30d, good, and pira, an animal.) A bird of 
particular delicacy. 

Nor ortelans nor godwits crown his board. Cowley. 
Go’DYELD. adv. [corrupted from God fhield or protect.] A 
Go’py1zELD. § term of thanks. Now not ufed. 

Hercin I teach you, 

How you fhould bid godyeld us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
GoeL. qdj. [xolen, Saxon.] Yellow. An old word, 

In March at the furtheft, dry feafon or wet, 

Hop-roots fo well chofen let fkilful go fet; 

The goeler and younger, the better I love ; 

Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. Tuf: Hush. 
Go'sr. n. f. [from go.] 
1. One that goes ; a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together, 

Myfelf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Such a man 
Might be a copy to thefe younger times ; 
Which, follow’d well, would now demonftrate them 
But goers backward. Shakef. All’s well that ends weil. 
Nothing could hurt either of us fo much as the intervening 
officious impertinence of thofe gcers between us, who in Eng- 
land pretend to intimacies with you, and in IreJand to inti- 
macies with me. Pope to Swift. 
2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner of walking good 
or bad. 
The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he was 
no graceful goer. 7 Wotton. 
To Go'ccte. v.n. To look afquint. 
Inflam’d all over with difgrace, 
To be feen by her in fuch a place, 
Which made him hang his head, and {coul, R 
And wink and goggle like an owl. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 1. 

Nor fighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. Dryd. 

Go’GGLe-rvep. adj. [ycegl cgen, Saxon.] Squint-eyed; not 
looking ftrait. 
‘They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and very unfcemly 


x 
GOL 
to look upon, cxcept to men that be goggle-eyed them- 
felves. Afcham’ s Schoolmafter. 
Goins. n. f. [from going.) 
1. The act of walking. 
When nobles are thcir taylors tutors, 

No hereticks burnt, but wenches fuitors, 

‘Then comes the time, who lives to fee’t, 

That going fhall be us'd with feet. 

2. Pregnanvy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude than that of our 
birth ; moft women coming, according to their reckoning, 
within the compafs of a fortnight ; that is, the twentieth part 
of their going. Grew’s Cofmol. Sacr. b. iii. c. 3. 

3. Departure. 
Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy hufband; him to follow thou art bound. Milt. P. Loft. 
Gora. n.f. The fame with Cymatium, which fee. 
In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble fhow. Speé?. 
GOLD. 2./. [ gold, Saxon; golud, riches, Welfh. It is 
called gol in our Englifh tongue either of geel, as Sca- 
liger fays, which is in Dutch to fhine; or of another Dutch 
word, which is gelten, and fignifies in Latin valere, in Englith 
to be of price or value: hence cometh their ordinary word 
gelt, for money. Peacham on Drawing.] 
1. Gold is the heavieft, the moft denfe, the moft fimple, the 
moft ductile, and moft fixed of all bodies; not to be injured 
either by air or fire, and feeming incorruptible. It is foluble 
by means of fea-falt; but is injured by no other falt, and is 
moft eafily of all mctals amalgamated with filver. Gold is 
frequently found native, and very rarely in a ftate of ore. It 
never conftitutes a peculiar ore, but is found moft frequently 
among ore of filver. Native go/d is feldom found pure, kut 
has almoft conftantly filver with it, and very frequently cop- 
per. Gold duft, or native gold, in {mall maffes, is mixed 
among the fand of rivers in many parts of the world. It is 
found, in the greateft abundance, bedded in mafles of hard 
ftone, often at the depth of a hundred and fifty fathoms in the 
mines of Peru. Pure gold is fo fixed, that Boerhaave informs 
us of an ounce of it fet in the eye of aglafs furnace for two 
months, without lofing a fingle grain. Hill on Foffils. 

Gold hath thefe natures: greatnefs of weight, clofencis of 
parts, fixation, pliantnefs or foftnefs, immunity from ruft, 
and the colour or tincture of yellow.  Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current ge/d indeed. Shakef. Rich. II. 

We commonly take fhape and colour for fo prefumptive 
ideas of feveral fpecies, that, in a good picture, we seadily 
fay this is gold, and that a filver goblet, only by the different 
figures and colours reprefented to the eye by the pencil. Lecke. 

The gold fraught veffel, which mad tempetts beat, 
He fees now vainly make to his retreat. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
2. Money. 
For me, the gold of France did not feduce, ‘ 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The fooner to effect what I intended. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Thou, that fo ftoutly haft refifted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou haft any gold; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. Shasef. H.VI. 
If I want gold, fleal but a beggar’s dog, 
And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold. Shake/peare. 
. It is ufed for any thing pleafing or valuable. So among the 
ancients xevon aQgcditn ; and animamg; morefque aureos educit 
in afira. Horace. 
The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of go/d, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
Gorn of Pleafure. x. f. [myagrum, ] 

It hath a flower of four leaves, placed in form of a crofs, 
out of whofe cup arifes the pointal, which becomes a turbi- 
nated fruit, having one cell, in which is included an oblong 
feed, and two empty cells at the point. Miller. 

Go/LpBEATER. x. f. [ gold and beat.} One whofe occupation 
is to beat of foliate gold fo as to gild other matter. 

Our goldleater:, though, for their own profit fake, they are 
wont to ufe the fineft coined gold they can get, yet they feru- 
ple not to employ coined gold; and that the mint-mafters 
are wont to alloy with copper or filver, to make the coin more 
Riff, and lefs fubject to be wafted by attrition. Boyle. 

This gilder was a goldbeater. Pope. 
GO'LDBEATER’s Skin. n.f. The intcftinum reĝum of an ox, 
which goldbeaters lay betwecn the leaves of their metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced thin, and 
made fit to apply to cuts or {mall frefh wounds, as is now the 
common praétice. Quincy. 

When your gilliflowers blow, if they break the ped, open 
it with a penknife or lancet at each divifion, as low as the 
flowcr has burft it, and bind it about with a narrow fiip of 
goldieater’s skiny which moiften with your tongue, and it will 
ttick together. Mortiner’s Husbandry. 

Go’tppounn. adj. [ gold and bound.] Encompaficd with gold. 
"Thy air, 

Thou other go/dbound brow, is like the firt. Shate/p. Avcch. 

7 Gio’LoOFN, 


Shakef. King Lear. 
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Go'LDEN. adj. [from gold.) 
1. Made of gold; confifting of gold. 
. O would to God that the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muit round my brow, 
Were red-hot fteel to fcar me to the brain. Shakef. R. II. 
Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on a fiery fteed, 
In golden armour glorious to behold ; 
The rivets of their arms were nail’d with gold. 
2. Shining; bright; fplendid; refplendent. 
So fweet a kils the go/den {un gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe; 
Nor fhines the filver moon one half fo bright 
Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep. 
”Tis better to be lowly born, - 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a gliftering grief, 
And wear a golden forrow. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Heaven’s golden winged herald late he faw 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Toa poor Galilean virgin fent. Crafbaw. 
To her hard yoke you muft hereafter bow, 
Howe’er fhe fhines all golden to you now. Dryden, 


And fee the guardian angels of the good, 
Reclining foft on many a golden cloud. Rowe’s Royal Conv. 
3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 

Golden ruffeting hath a gold coloured coat under a ruffet 

hair, and its flefh of a yellow colour. Mortimer. 
4. Excellent; valuable. 
I have bought 

Golden opinions from all fort of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs, 

Not caft afide fo foon. Shake/peare’s Macbeth: 

That verfe which they commonly call golden, has two fub- 
ftantives and two adjcétives, with a verb betwixt them to 
keep the peace. Dryden. 

Thence arifes that golden rule of dealing with others as we 
would have others deal with us. Watts s Logick. 

5. Happy ; refembling the age of gold. 

They fay many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 

and fleet the time carelefly, as they did in the golden world. 
Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
Go'.peEN Saxifrage. n. f. ( chryfoplenium, 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the flowercup is divided 
into four parts: the flower has no vifible petals, but eight 
ftamina, or threads, which furround the ovary: the pointal 
becomes a membraneous veflel, which is forked and bivalve, 
inclofing many {mall feeds. It grows wild upon marfhy foil, 
and in fhady woods. filler. 

Go'LDENLY. adv. [from golden.] Delightfully ; fplendidly. 

My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool, and report fpeaks 
goldenly of his profit. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Go'LDFINCH. 1. /. [ zolbzinc, Saxon.] A finging bird, fo 
named from his golden colour. This is called in Staffordfhire 
a proud taylor. 
Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks, 
` Canary-birds, blackbirds, thrufhes, and divers others. Carew. 
A goldfinch there | faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from fide to fide. Dryden. 
Go’ipFINDER. n.f. [gold and find.) One who finds gold. A 
term ludicroufly applied to thofe that empty jakes. 
His empty paunch that he might fill, 
He fuck’d his vittels through a quill ; 
Untouch’d it pafs’d between his grinders, 


Ort had been happy for go’dfinders. Swift. 

| GO'LDHAMMER. 2.f. A kind of bird. Did. 
Go'Lpina. n.f: A fort of apple. Dia. 
Go'tpney. n./. A fortof fith, otherwife called GILTHEAD, 
which fee. Dia. 

~ Go’Lppieasure. 7. f. An herb. Dia. 


Go'LDsizE. n. /. A glue of a golden colour; glue ufed by 
gilders. 
The gum of ivy is good to put into your ga/d/ize, and other 

‘colours. Peacham on Drawing. 
Go’tnsMiTH. %. f. [zold and ymiz, Saxon. ] 

1. One who manufactures gold. 
Neither chain nor gold/mith came to me. — Shakefpeare. 
2. A banker; one who keeps moncy for others in his hands. 

The goldfnith or {crivener, who takes all your fortune to 
difpofe of, when he has beforehand refolved to break the fol- 
lowing day, does furely deferve the gallows. Swift. 
GO'LDYLOCKS. 7. f. [coma aurea, Latin. ] 

It hath a fibrofe perennial root: its numerous leaves are pro- 
duced alternately on every fide the branches : the flowers are 
_ yellow, and produced either fingly or in an umbel upon the 

tops of the branches. ` Miller. 
Gort. n.f. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from pal or pol, 
whence pealoan, to handle or manage. | Hands; paws ; 
claws. Ufed in contempt, and obfolete. 

_ They fet hands, and Mopfa put to her golden golls among 
them; and blind fortune, that faw not the colour of them, 
~ gave her the preheminence. Sidney, b. ii. 
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Gome. nf. The black and oily greafe of a cartswheel. 
Balieg. 
GO'MPHOSIS. n. f. A particular form of articulation. j 
Gomphzfis is the connexion of a tooth to its focker. MV i/ein. 
GO'NDOL A. n.f. [ gondsle, French.} A boat much uled ta 
Venice; a {mall boat. 
He faw did fwim 
Along the fhore, as fwift as glance of eye, 
A little gondelay, bedecked trim 
With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Fairy Queen. 
In a gondola were feen together Lorenzo and his amorous 
Jeffica. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
As with gondola’s and men, his 
Good excellence the duke of Venice 
Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. Prior. 
Gonpo.i’er. n.f. (from gondola.} A boatman; one that rows 
a gondola. 
Your fair daughter, 
Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondolier, . 
To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor. Shake/. Othello. 
Gone. part. preter. [from go. See JoGO.] As, 
I need not qualify thefe remarks with a fuppofition that I 
have gone upon through the whole courfe of my papers. Addi, 
1, Advanced; forward in progrefs. 
I have known fheep cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. Mort. 
The obfervator is much the brifker of the two; and, I 
think, farther gone of late in lyes and impudence than his 
Prefbyterian brother, Swift. 
2. Ruined; undone. 
He muft know ’tis none of your daughter, nor my fifter ; 
we are gone elfe. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
3. Patt. 
I'll tell the ftory of my life, 
And the particular accidents gene by, 
Since I came to this ifle. 
4. Loft; departed. 
When her mafters faw that the hope of their gains was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas. Ats xvi. 19: 
Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to only thofe 


Shake[peare’s Tempeft. 


that are in prefence, and istraniient and gone. Holder. 
5. Dead; departed from life. 
I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Oldham. 


A dog, that has his nofe held in the vapour, lofes all figns 
of life; but carried into the air, or thrown into a lake, reco- 
vers, if not quite gone. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Go'/nFALon. )2./f. [ gonfanon, French; gunfana, Mlandick, 
Go’NFANON. § from gunn, a battle, and fant, a flag. Mr. Lye. 
An enfign; a ftandard. 
Ten thoufand thoufand enfigns high advanc’d, 
Standards and gonfalons, ’twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the air. Milton’s Parad. Loft, b. v. 
Gonorruoe’a. n. f. [ yovG and pew.} A morbid running of 
venereal hurts. 

Rauty mummy or ftone mummy grows on the tops of high 
rocks: they powder and boil it in milk, and then give it to 
{top gonorrhaas. Woodward on Foffils. 

GOOD. adj. comp. better, fuperl. beft. [zov, Saxon; goed, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Having fuch phyfical qualities as are expectcd or defired. 
God faw every thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good. Gen. i. 31. 
Take ye good heed unto yourfelves. Deutr. ii. 4. 
A univerfe of death! which God by curfe 
Created evil; for evil only good. Mut. Paradife Loft, 
Refolv'd 
From an ill caufe to draw a good effe&t. Dryden's Fables, 
Notwithftanding this criticifm the verfes were good. Speéfat. 
A man is no more to be praifed upon this account, than 
becaufe he has a regular pulfe and a gocd digeftion.  Addi/on. 
We may as well pretend to obtain the good which we want 
without God’s affiftance, as to know what is good for us with- 
out his direction. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
Ah! ne’er fo dire a thirft of glory boaft, 
Nor in the critick let the man be loft! 
Good nature and good fenfe muft ever join ; 
‘Voerr is human, to forgive, divine. Pope's Eff. on Critic. 
. Proper; fit; convenient. 
It is not good that the man fhould be alone. Gen. ii. 18. 
We thought it good to be left at Athens alune. 1 Thef: iii. 1. 
Amongft a man’s peers a man {hall be fure of familiarity, 
and therefore it is good a little to keep itate: among{t a man’s 
inferiors one fhall be fure of reverence, and therefore it is good 
a little to be familiar. Bacon, Effay 53. 
Let us, if you think grod, give Martius leave to proceed in 
his difcourfe. Bacon's holy War. 
He concluded, that it was a god time to comply with the 
importunity of the gentlemen of Suilex. Clarendon, b. viii. 
3. Uncortupted ; undamaged. 
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He alfo bartered away plumbs, that would have rotted in a 
week, for nuts, that would laft gosd for his cating a whole 
ear. Locke. 

4. Wholfome; falubrious. 
A man firft builds a country feat, 

Then finds the walls not good to eat. 

5. Medicinal ; falutary. 

The water of Nilus is fweeter than other waters in tafte, 
and it is excellent gocd for the ftone and hypochondriack me- 
lancholy. Bacin’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 767- 

6. Pleafant to the tafte. 

Eat thou honey, becaufe it is gocd; and the honeycomb, 
which is fweet. Prov. xxiv. 13. 

Of herbs and plants fome are good to eat raw; as lettuce, 
endive, and purflane. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

7. Complete; full. 

The Proteftant fubjects of the abbey make up a govd third 

of its people. Adatfon on Italy. 
8, Ufeful; valuable. 

All quality, that is good for any thing, is originally founded 
upon merit. Collier of Envy. 

We difcipline betimes thofe other creatures we would make 
ufeful and good for fomewhat. Locke. 

g- Sound; not falfe; not fallac:ous. 

He is refolved now to fhew how flight the propofitions were 

which Luther let go for good. Atterbury. 
10. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 

According to military cuftom the place was good, and the 
lieutenant of the colonel’s company might well pretend to the 
next vacant captainfhip in the fame regiment. Wotton. 

1x. Confirmed; attefted ; valid. 
Ha! am I fure fhe’s wrong’d? Perhaps ’tis malice! 

Slave, make it clear, make good your accufation. Smith. 

12. Having the qualities defired to a confidersble degree; fufh- 
cient; not too little. 

The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and had caufed 
a body of three thoufand foot to be embarked on thofe 
fhips. Clarendon, b. ii. 

13. With as preceding. Ithas a kind of negative or inverted 
fenfe; as good as, no better than. 

Therefore fprang there even of one, and him as good as 
dead, fo many as the ftars of the fky in multitude. Heb. xi. 

14. No worfe. 

He fharply reproved them as men of no courage, which, 
being many times as good as in pofleffion of the victory, had 
moft cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies. Knolles, 

The mafter, I am fure, will be as good as his word, for his 
own bufinefs. DEftrange, Fable 52. 

15. Well qualified; not deficient. 

If they had held their royalties by that title, either there 
muft have been but one fovereign over them all, or elfe every 
father of a family had been as good a prince, and had as good 
a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke. 

16. Skilful; ready; dexterous: 
Flatter him it may, I confefs; as thofe are generally good 
at flattering who are goed for nothing elfe. South’s Sermons, 
I make my way where e’er I fee my foe; 
But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
17. Happy; prolperous. 
Behold how gsed and how pleafant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity. Pf. cxxxiil. t. 
Many good morrows to my noble lord ! 
— Good morrow, Catefby, you are early ftirring. Shak, R.III. 
Good e’en, neighbours ; 
Gocd e’en to you all, good e’en to you all. Shake/p. Coriclan. 
At once gocd night: 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
At my window bid good morrow. Milton. 
Good morrow, Portius! Let us once embrace. Addi/on. 

18. Honourable. 
Silence, the knave’s repute, the whore’s good name, 

The only honour of the wifhing dame. Pope. 

1g. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any words exprefling temper 
of mind. 

That when they are certified of our mind, they may be of 
good comfort, and cver go cheerfully about their own affairs. 

2 Mac. xi. 26. 

Quietnefs of mind improves into cheerfulnefs, cnough to 

make me juft fo good humoured as to wifh that world well. 
Pope to Swift, 
20. Confiderable ; not {mall though not very great. N 

A good while ago God made choice that the Gentiles by 
my mouth fhould hear the word. Adis xv. 7, 

It feemeth the plant, having a great ftalk and top, doth prey 
upun the grafs a gcod way about, by drawing the juice of the 
carth from it. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Mirtle and pomegranate, if thcy be planted, though a good 
ipace one from the other, will mcet. Peacham on Drawing. 
_ We may fuppofe a great many degrees of littlenefs and 
lightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as many of them might 


Prior. 
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float in the air a gsed while, like exhalations before they fell 
down. Burnet’s Theory of tke Earth. 

They held a good fhare of civil and military employments 
during the whole time of the ufurpation. Swift. 

21. Elegant; decent; delicate. With breeding. 

If the critick has publifhed nothing but rules and obferva- 
tions in criticifm, I then confider whether there be a pro- 
priety and elegance in his thoughts and words, clearnefs and 
delicacy in his remarks, wit and god breeding in his rail- 
lery. Addif:n’s Guardian. 

Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial 
humanity, which is what we exprefs by the word good breed- 
ing. Addifon’s Spec?ator. 

Thofe among them, who return into thcir feveral cuuntries, 
are fure to be followed and imitatcd as the greatcft patterns 
of wit and good brecding. Swift. 

22. Real; ferious; earnett. 

Love not in god earneft, nor no farther in fport neither, 
than with fafety of a pure blufh thou may’ft in honour come 
off again. Shake/peare’s As yeu like it. 

23. Rich; of credit; able to fulfil engagements. 

Antonio is a gocd man: my meaning, in faying that he is a 
good man, is to have you underftand me that he is fuffi- 
cient. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

94. Having moral qualities, fuch as are wifhed ; virtuous. 

For a good man fome would even dare to die. Rom. v. 7. 

The woman hath wrought a gocd work upon me. Matt. 

Grant the bad what happinefs they would, 

One they muft want, which is to pafs for good. 

25. Kind; foft; benevolent. 

Matters being fo turned in her, that where at firft liking 
her manners did breed good will, now geod will became the 
chief caufe of liking her manners. Sidney, b. ii. 

Glory to God in the higheft, and on earth peace and gud 
will towards men. Lu. ii. 14. 

Without gozd nature man is but a better kind of vermin. 

Baccn’s Ornam. Ratin. 
Here we are lov’d, and there we love; 
Good nature now and paffion ftrive 
Which of the two fhould be above, 

And laws unto the other give. Sucking. 

Tis no wonder if that which affords fo little glory to God, 
hath no more good will for men. Decay of Piety. 

When you fhall fec him, fir, to die for pity, 

’Twere fuch a thing, ’twould fo deceive the world, 

?Twould make the people think you were gosd natur’d. Denh, 

To teach him betimes to love and be gocd natured to others, 
is to lay early the true foundation of an honeft man. Locke. 

Good fenfe and good nature are never feparated, though the 
ignorant world has thought otherwife. Dryd. Juven. Dedicat. 

Affability, mildnefs, tendernefs, and a word which I would 
fain bring back to its original fignification of virtue, I mean 
good nature, are of daily ufe. Dryden. 

This doétrine of God’s good will towards men, this com- 
mand of mens proportionable good will to onc another, is not 
this the very body and fubftance, this the very fpirit and life 
of our Saviour’s whole inftitution ? Spratt’s Sermons. 

It was his greateft pleafure to fpread his healing wings over 
every place, and to make every one fenfible of his good will to 
mankind, Calamy’s Sermons. 

How could you chide the young goed natur’d prince, 

And drive him from you with fo {tern an air. Addi/. Cato. 

26. Favourable; loving. 

But the men were very good unto us, and we were not 


Pope. 


hurt. 1 Sa. xxv. 15. 
Truly God is gocd to Ifrael, even to fuch as are of a clean 
heart. Pi Axa gi. 


You have good remembrance of us always, defiring greatly 
to fee us, as we alfo to fee you. 1 Thef). iii. 6. 
This idea, thus made, and laid up for a pattern, muft ne- 
ceflarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elfe but itfelf, 
nor made by any other original but the good liking and will of 
him that firft made this combination. Locke. 
27. Companionable ; fociable ; merry. Often ufed ironically. 
It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a gecd fellow 
in his youth. Afchants Schaxnafler. 
Though he did not draw the good fellows to him by drink- 
ing, yet he eat well. Clarendon, ò. viii. 
Not being permitted to drink without eating, will prevent 
the cuftom of having the cup often at his nolc; a dangerous 
beginning and preparation to gcod fellowfhip. Locke. 
28. It is fometimes ufed as an epithet of flight contempt, im- 
plying a kind of negative virtuc or bare freedom from ill, 
My good man, as far from jcaloufy as I am from giving kim 
caufe. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjer. 
She had left the good man at home, and brought away her 
gallant. Middifin's Spcétator. 
2g. In a ludicrous fenfe. 
As for all other good women that love todo but little work, 
how handfome it is to loufe themfelves in the funfhinc, they 
that have been buta while in Ireland can well witnefs. Sper/er. 
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o. Hearty ; earneft; not dubious. 

He, that faw the time fit for the delivery he intended, called 
unto us to follow him, which we both, bound by oath and 
willing by good will, obeyed. Sidney, b. ii. 

The good will of the nation to the prefent war has been 
fince but too much experienced by the fuccefles that have at- 
tended it. Temple. 

Good will, fhe faid, my want of ftrength fupplies ; 
_ And diligence fhall give what age denies. Dryden's Fables, 
31. {In Goon time. Not too faft. 
© In good time, replies another, you have heard them difpute 
__ againft a vacuum in the fchools. Collier on Human Reafon. 
32. In Goon jooth. Really; ferioufly. , 
What, muft I hold a candle to my fhames ? 
They in themfelves, gosd footh, are too too light. Shake/p. 
33. Goon [Zo make.] To kecp; to maintain; not to give up; 
not to abandon. 
There dicd upon the place all the chieftains, all making good 
the fight without any ground given. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He forced them to retire in fpite of their dragoons, which 

were placed there to make good their retreat. Clarendon. 

Since we claim a proper intereft above others in the pre- 

eminent rights of the houfhold of faith, then, no doubt, to 

= make good that claim, we are proportionably obliged above 
others to conform to the proper manners and virtues that 
belong to and become this houfhold, and diftinguifh it from 
all others. Spratt’s Sermons. 
He without fear a dangerous war purfues; 
As honour made him firft the danger chufe, 
So ftill he makes it good on virtue’s {core. Dryd. Ann. Mirabe 
34. Goop [To mate.] To perform; to confirm. 
I farther will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good. 
While fhe fo far extends her grace, 
She makes but good the promife of her face. Waller. 
Thefe propofitions I fhall endeavour to make good. Smalridge. 
Goop [Tomake.] To fupply. 
Every diftin& being has fomewhat peculiar to itfelf, to 
make good in one circumftance what it wants in another. L’ EJ. 
Goop. n.f. 
1- That which phyfically contributes to happinefs; benefit; ad- 
vantage; the contrary to evil. 

I fear the emperor means no good to us, Shak. Tit. Andr. 
Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any 
man’s heart good to hear me. Shak. Midfum. Nights Dream. 

© He wav’d indifferently ’twixt them, doing neither geod nor 

harm. Shakefpeare’s Cortolanus. 

= Nature in man’s heart her laws doth pen, 

< Prefcribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 

= This caution will have alfo this good in it, that it wil! put 
them upon confidering, and teach them the neceffity of exa- 
mining more than they do, Locke. 

Good is what is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, or diminifh 
pain in us; or elfe to procure or preferve us the poflefion of 
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any other good, or abfence of any evil. Locke. 
Refufe to leave thy deftin’d charge too foon, 
And for the church’s good defer thy own. Prior. 


Works may have more wit than does them good, 
As bodies perifh through excefs of blood. Pope's Eff- on Crit. 
A thirft after truth, and a defire of good, are principles 
~~ which ftill a with a great and univerfal force. Rogers. 
R Profperity ; advancement. 
e* If he had employ’d 
Thofe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the good, not ruin of the ftate. Ben. Fobnf. Catiline. 
_ 3. Earneft; not jeft. ; Ce 
> The good woman never died after this, ’till fhe came to die 
a for good and all. : } L’Eftrange. 
"4. Moral qualities, fuch as are defirable; virtue; righteoufnefs ; 
7 piety. 
Ea Depart from evil, and do good. — 

Empty of all good, wherein confifts 
Woman’s domeftick honour, and chief praife. Milt. P. L. 
By good, I queftion not but good, morally fo called, bonum 

= honcflum ought, chiefly at leaft, to be underftood ; and that 
the good of profit or pleafure the bonum utile, or jucundum, 
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hardly come into any account here. South, 
Nor holds this earth a more deferving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 
Truth, honour, all that is compriz’d in good. Dryden. 


g. Goop placed after bad, with as, feems a fubftantive ; but the 
T expreffion is, I think, vitious; and good is rather an adjective 
elliptically ufed, cr it may be confidered as adverbial. See 

Goon adv. 
| The pilot muft intend fome port before he fteers his courfe, 
or he had as good leave his veflel to the direction of the winds, 
and the government of the waves. South's Sermons. 
Without good nature and gratitude, men had as good live in 
= a wildernefs as in a fociety. L’Eftrange. 
Goon. adv. 

4. Well; not ill; not amifs. 

2. As Goon. No worfe. 


GOO 


Was I to have never parted from thy fide, 
As good have grown there {till a lifelefs rib. Milton: 
Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as good have 

been eating worms now as pigeons ? L'Eftrange. 
GooD. interjection. Well! right! It is fometimes ufed 
ironically. 

Good! my complexion! do’ft thou think, though I am ca- 
parifon’d like a man, I have a doublet and hofe in my difpo- 
fition? : Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Goo’D- CONDITIONED. adj. Without ill qualities or fymptoms. 
Ufed both of things and perfons, but not elegantly. 
No furgeon, at this time, dilates an abfcefs of any kind by 
inje€tions, when the pus is good-conditioned. Sharp's Surgery. 
Goop-Nnow. tnterje€tion. 
1. In good time; a la bonne heure. A gentle exclamation of in- 
treaty. It is now a low word. 

Good-now fit down, and tell me, he that knows, 

Why this fame watch? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2; A foft exclamation of wonder. 
Good-now, good-now, how your devotions jump with mine ! 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Go’opiress. n.f. [from goodly.} Beauty ; grace; elegance. 

She fung this fong with a voice no lefs beautiful to his ears, 
than her good/ine/s was fullof harmony to his eyes. Sidney. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodline/s of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye. Hooker, b.i. 

Go/opLy. adj. [from good. ] 
1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; fplendid. Now little in ufe. 

A prince of a goodly afpect, and the more goodly by a grave- 
majefty, wherewith his mind did deck his outward graces. Sidn. 

A goodly city is this Antium. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Patience and forrow ftrove 
Which fhould exprefs her goodlie/?: you have feen 
Sunfhine and rain at once. Her fmiles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thoufands. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
But he’s fomething ftain’d 
With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’ft call him 
A goodly perfon. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldeft fon Efau, and 
put them upon Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 15. 
There was not among the children of Ifrael a good‘ter per- 
fon than he. 1 Sa. ix. 2. 
He had not, according to his promife to them in time of 
his diftref$, made them any recompence for their goodly houfes 
and olive gardens, deftroyed in the country by Rofcetes in the 
former wars. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
The goodlieff man of men fince born 
His fons, the faireft of her daughters Eve. 
Of the fourth Edward was his noble fong; 
Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful and young, 
Not long fince walking in the field, 

My nurfe and I, we there beheld 

A goodly fruit, which, tempting me, 

I would have pluck’d. 

How full of ornament is all I view 

In all its parts! and feems as beautiful as new : 

O goodly order’d work ! O power divine! 

Of thee Iam, and what I am is thine! Dryden's Innocence. 

His eldeft born, a goodly youth to view, 

Excell’d the reft in fhape and outward fhew ; 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d, 

But of a heavy, dull, degen’rate mind. Dryden's Fables. 

2. Bulky; {welling ; affectedly turgid. 
Round asa globe, and liquor’d every chink; 

Goodly and great he fails behind his link, 

3. Happy; defireable; gay. 
England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately inured to 
the mild and goodly government of the Confeffor. Spenfer. 
We have many goodly days to fee: Shak. Richard (Il. 
Goo'pty. adv. Excellently. Obfolete. 
There Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 

Doth flourifh in all beauty excellent ; 

And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight,. 

Atempered goodly well for health and for delight. F. Queen. 

Goo’piyHoop. n. f. [from good'y.] Grace; goodnels. Obs 
folete. 
But mote thy gosdlyhood forgive it mes 
To meet which of the gods I fhall thee name. Far. Queen. 
Goo’pMAN. n. f. [ gsod and man.] 
1. A flight appellation of civility : generally ironical. 
Help ho! murther! murther! 

—How now, what’s the matter? part. À 
—With you, goodman boy, if you pleafe: come, Ill flefh 
ye. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Aruftick term of compliment ; gaffer. 

Are you my wife, and will not call me hufband? My men 
fhould call me lord: Iam your goodman. Shake/peare. 

Nay, hear your goodman delver. Shakefp. Hamld. 

But fee the fun-beams bright to labour warn, 

And gild the thatch of goodman Hodge’s barn. 
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Old gbodman Dobfon of the green, 

Remembers he the trees has feen. Swift. 
Go’opness. n. f. [from good.) efirable qualities either moral 
or phyficial ; kindnefs ; favour. 

If for any thing he loved greatnefs, it was becaufe therein 
he might exercife his goodnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

There is in all things an appetite or defire, whereby they 
incline to fomething which they may be; all which perfeétions 
are contained under the general name of goodne/s. Hooker. 

All goodne/s 

Is poifon to thy ftomach. 

—— Yes, that goodne/s 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion : 

The goodne/s of your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope againft the king; your goodne/t, 

Since you provoke me, fhall be moft notorious. Sh. H.VIIL 

There's no goodne/s in thy face. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The goodne/s of every thing is meafured by its end and ufe, 
and that’s the beft thing which ferves the beft end and pur- 

ofe. Tillotfon, Sermon ı. 

Ali feverally made him very particular relations of the 
ftrength of the Scots army, the excellent difcipline that was 
obferved in it, and the goodnefi of the men. Clarendon, b. ii. 

No body can fay that tobacco of the fame goodnefs is rifen 
in refpect of itlelf: one pound of the fame goodne/s will never 
exchange for a pound and a quarter of the fame gocdne/s. Locke: 

Goons. n.f. [from gcod.] 
1. Moveables in a houfe. 
That a writ be fwd againft you, 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caftles, and whatfoever. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
2. Wares; freight; merchandife. 

Her majefty, when the goods of our Englifh merchants were 
attached by the duke of Alva, arrefted likewife the goods of the 
Low Dutch here in England. Raleigh's Effays. 

Sallee, that fcorn’d all pow’r and laws of men, 
Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. Waller, 
Goo’py. n.f. [corrupted from good wife.] A low term of civi- 
lity ufed to mean perfons. 
Soft, goody fheep, then faid the fox, not fo; 
Unto the king fo rafh ye may not go. Hubbert s Tale. 
Swarm’d on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy’d, 
~ Which erft I faw when goody Dobfon dy’d. Gay’s Paflorals. 
Plain goody would no longer down ; 
"Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 
GOOSE. x. f. plural geefe. [ gor, Saxon; goes, Dutch; gawe, 
Erfe, fing. gewey, plural. ] 
1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I know not why, for 
foolifhnefs. 
T hou cream-faced lown, 

Where got’ft thou that goo/e look ? Shakefp. Macheth. 

Since I pluckt gee/e, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what ’twas to be beaten ’till lately. Shake/peare. 

Smile you my fpeeches, as I were a fool? 

Goofe, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

Pd drive ye cackling home to Comelot. Shakef. King Lear. 

Birds moft eafy to be drawn are waterfowl; as the goose 
and fwan. Peacham on Drawing. 

Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geefe, 
Difturb with nightly noife the facred peace. Dryd. Fables. 
2. A taylor’s fmoothing iron. 
Come in, taylor : here you may roaft your goofe. Shakefp. 
GoloseBerRy. n.f. [gosfe and berry, becaufe eaten with young 
geefe as fauce. ] 

The leaves are laciniated or jagged: the whole plant is fet 
with prickles : the fruit grows difperfedly upon the tree, having 
for the moft part but one fruit upon a footftalk, which is of an 
oval or globular figure, containing many fmall feeds, fur- 
rounded by a pulpy fubftance. The fpecies are, 1. The com- 
mon goofeberry. 2. The large manured goofeberry. 3. The 
red hairy goofeberry. 4. The large white Dutch goofeberry, 
5. The large amber poofeberry. 6. The large green goofe- 
berry. 7. The large red goofcberry. 8. The yellow-leaved 
goofeberry. 9. T'he ftripcd-leaved goofeberry. Miller. 

Auguft has upon his arm a bafket of all manner of ripe 
fruits; as pears, plums, apples, goofeberries. Peacham. 
Upon a goofeberry bufh a {nail I found ; 

For always {nails near fwceteit fruit abound. Gay’s Paf, 
O'osEFooT. n. fi [chenopodium, ] Wild orach. 

The feeds are fingle and globofe in fome fpecies ; but in 
others they are compreffed: the cup of the flower is quinquefid : 
the leaves grow alternately upon the ftalks between the 
feeds. Miller, 

Go’osEGRass. n.f. Clivers; anherb. Sec Crivers. 
Goofegraft, or wild tanfy, is a weed that ftrong clays are 
very fubject to. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
GO'RBELLY. n. f. [from gon, dung, and belly, according to 
Skinner and Junius, It may perhaps come from gor, Welth, 
beyond, too much; or, as feems to me morc likely, may be 
contracted from gormand, or gormana’s bely, the belly of a 


GOR 


glutton.) A big paunch; a fwelling belly. A term of re- 
proach for a fat man. 
Go/RBELLIED. adj. [from gorbelly.] Fat; bigbellicd; having 
fwelling paunches. 
Hang ye, gerbellied knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
chufts, | would your ftore were here. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.i. 
Gorn. n.f. An inftrument of gaming, as appears from Bean- 
mont and Fletcher, Warburton. 
‘Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but gords and 
ninepins. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gords and Fulham holds. 
Shakepeare’s Merry Wives of Windyjor. 
GORE. 2./° [zone, Saxon; gir, Welfh, fanious matter. ] 
1. Blood. 
A griefly wound, 
From which forth guth'd a ftream of gore blood thick, 
That all her goodly garment ftain’d around, 
And into a deep fanguine dy’d the grafly ground. F. Queen, 
Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. 
2. Blood clotted or congealed. 
The bloody fa&t 
Will be aveng’d ; though here thou fee him die, 
Rolling in duft and gore. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi, 
His horrid beard and knotted treffes ftood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. Denham, 
To Gore. v.a. [ zebepian, Saxon. ] 
1. To ftab; to pierce. 
Oh, let no noble eye profane atear 
For me, if I be gor’d with Mowbray’s fpear, Shakef. R. Il. 
No weaker lion’s by a ftronger flain; 
Nor from his larger tufks the foreft boar 
Commiffion takes his brother fwine to gore. Tates Juven, 
For arms-his men long pikes and jav’lins bore, 
And poles with pointed fteel their foes in battle gore. Dryd. 
2. To pierce with a horn. 
Some tofs’d, fome gor’d, fome trampling down he kill’d. 
Dryden's Preface to the Conqueft of Granada. 
He idly butting, feigns 
His rival gor’d in every knotty trunk. 
GORGE. n7. f. [ gorge, French. } 
I. The throat; the fwallow. 
There were birds alfo made fo finely, that they did not only 
deceive the fight with their figures, but the hearing with their 
fongs, which the watry inftruments did make their Zorge 
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deliver. Sidney, 
_ And now how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge 
rifes at it. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Her delicate tendernefs will find itfelf abufed, begin to 
heave the gorge, difrelifh and abhor the Moor. Shakef. Othello, 
2. That which is gorged or fwallowed. ; 
Andall the way, moft like a brutith beaft, 
He fpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteft. Fv. Queen. 
To GORGE. v. u. [ gorger, French.] 
1. To fill up to the throat; to glut; to fatiate. 
Thou deteftable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg’d with the deareft morfel of the earth. Sh. Ro. and Ful 
Being with his prefence glutted, gorg’d, and full. Shake/. 
He that makes his generation mefles, 
To gorge his appetite. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. Dryden. 
I muft therefore defire, that they will not gorge him either 
with nonfenfe or obfcenity. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’s fands, disfigur’d with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Aaddif. Cats, 
The giant, gorg’d with fefh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ftretcht at length, and fnoring in his den. Addifon. 
2. Todwallow: as, the fifh has gorged the hook. 
GORGEOUS, adj. [ gorgias, old French. Skinner.] Fine; 
fplendid ; glittering in various colours ; fhowy ; magnificent. 
O, that deceit fhould dwell 
In fuch a gorgecus palace! Shakef. Romeo and Fuliet. 
As ‘full of fpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the fun at Midfummer. Skake/p. Hen. IV. 
He bad them look upon themfelves and upon their enemies, 
them{clves dreadful, their enemies gorgeous and brave. Flayw. 
The gorgeous Eaft, with richeft hand, 
Pours on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold. Ailton. 
With gorgeoxs wings, the marks of fov’reign fway, 
The two contending princes make their way. Dryd. Virgil. 
Go’rorousty. adv. [from gorgeous. ] Splendidly; magnifi- 
cently ; finely, 
The duke, one folemn day, gorgeou/ly clad in a fuit all over 
fpread with diamonds, loft one of them of good value. Watton. 
Go'RGEOuSNESs. m. f. [from gorgeous.] Splendour; magni- 
ficence; fhow. 
GORGET. n. f. [from gorge.] The piece of armour that de- 
fends the throat. 
He with a palfy fumbling on his gorget, 
Shakes in and out the rivet. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
He 
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~Go'ssamer. ^. f. [ goffipium, low Latin. ] 
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He did oftentimes {pend the night in the church alone pray- 
ing, his headpiece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. 
Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben, Fobn/. Cat. 
About his neck a threcfold gorget, 
-As rough as trebled Icathern target. Hudibras, pi. cant. 2. 
Go'RGon. m. f. [ yopye.] A monfter with fnaky hairs, of 
“which the fight turned beholders to ftone ; any thing ugly or 
horrid. 
: Gorgons and hydras, and chimera’s dirce. 
Why did’ft thou not encounter man for man, 
And tsy the virtue of that gorgon face 
"To ftare me into ftature. ` Dryden. 
O'RMAND. n. f. [ gourmand, Yrench.] A greedy eater ; a 
ravenous luxurious feeder. 
To Go’xMANDIZE. V. n. [from gormand.] To eat greedily ; 
“to feed ravenoully. 
Go’RMANDIZER. 7. f. [from the verb.] A voracious eater. 
Gorse. 2./. (zonr, Saxon.) Furz; a thick prickly fhrub that 
~ bears yellow flowers in Winter. 
Go'ry. adj. [from gore. ] 
1.. Covered with congcaled blood. 
> When two boars with rankling malice met, 
Their gory fides the freh wounds fiercely fret. Spenfer. 
Why do’ft thou fhake thy gory locks at me? 
Thou can’ft not fay I did it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
2. Bloody ; murtherous; fatal. “Not in ufe. 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain. Shak. Troil. and Creffida. 
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_ Go’stiAwk. n. f. [ gor, goofe, and paroc, a hawk.] A hawk 


of a large kind. 

. Such dread his awful vifage on them caft; 

So feem poor doves at go/hawks fight aghaft. Fairfax, b. iii. 

Go'stinc. n. f. [from goo/e.} 

x. A young goofe; a goofe not yet full grown. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a foc], as if 

~ you were hipfhot? fays the goofe to her gofling. L’Ejtrange. 
Nature hath inftructed even a brood of goflings to ftick toge- 
ther, while the kite is hovering over their heads. Swift. 

2. A cat’s tail on nut-trees and pines. 

GO'SPEL, n. J. [zobdcy spel, or God’s or good tidings ; ivay- 

yirsov; fofkkel, fkeal fuach, happy tidings, Erfe.] 

3. God’s word; the holy book of the Chriftian revelation. 

Thus may the go/pel to the rifing fun 
~~ Be fpread, and flourith where it firft begun. Waller. 

How is a good Chriftian animated and cheered by a ftedfaft 
belief of the promifes of the go/pel/ Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Divinity; theology. 

To Go’srEL. v.n. [from the noun.] To fill with fentiments 

of religion. This word in Shake/peare, in whom alone I have 
~ found it, is ufed, though fo venerable in itfelf, with fome de- 
~ gree of irony: I fuppofe from the gofpellers, who had long 
~ been held in contempt. ; 

“ Are you fo gofpell'd 

To pray for this good man, and for his iffue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave? Shake/p. 

Go'sPELLER. 71. f: [from go/pel.} A name of the followers of 

 Wicklif, who firft attempted a reformation from popery, given 
_ them by the Papifts in reproach, from their profeffing to follow 
~ and preach only the gofpel. 

~  Thefe go/pellers have had their golden days, 

Have troden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe’s F. Shore. 
The down of 
_ plants; the long white cobwebs which fly in the air in calm 

funny weather, efpecially about the time of Autumn. Hanmer. 
A lover may beftride the goffamour, 

* ~ That idles in the wanton Summer air, 
~ And yet not fall, fo light is vanity. Shake/. Rom. and Juliet. 
~ Had’ thou been aught but go/famere, feathers, air, 
‘So many fathom down precipitating, gA 
= Thowd’ft fhiver’d like an egg. Shakefp. King Lear. 

-Four nimble gnats the horfes were, ‘ 
~ Their harneffes of goffamere. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
The filmy goffamer now fits no more, re 
~ Nor halcyons bafk on the fhort funny hore. Dryd. Virgil. 
GOSSIP. 7. j- {from gob and yyb, relation, affinity, Saxon. ] 
x. One who anfwers.for the child in baptifm. 

; Go to a goffip’s feaft and gaude with me, 
~~ After fo long grief fuch nativity : 

-~ With all my heart, I'll goffip at this feaft. Shake/peare. 

- At the chriftening of George duke of Clarence, who was 

born in the caftle of Dublin, he made both the earl of Kil- 
dare and the earl of Ormond his go/ips. Davies on Ireland. 


- 2. A tippling companion. 


* ~. ‘And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab, 

And when fhe drinks againft her lips Ibob.  _Shakefpeare. 
3. One who runs about tattling like women at a lying-in. 

To do the office of a neighbour, $ 

~ And be a goffip at his labour. Hudibras, p.ii. cant. 1. 
-a ’Tis fung in ev'ry ftreet, 
_ The common chat of gofips when they meet, Dryden. 
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To Go'ssip. tm, [from the noun.] a 


1. To chat; to prate; to be merry. 
Go to a goffip’s feaft and gaude with me. 


—With all my heart, I'll go/fip at this featt. Slake/peare. 
His mother was a votrefs of my order, 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night, 

Full often hath fhe gojipt by my fide. Shakef/peare. 


The markct and exchange muft be left to thcir own ways of 
talking; and go/ippings not be robbed of their ancient pri- 
vilege. Locke. 

2. To be a pot-companion. 
Nor met with fortune, other than at feafts, 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gffipping. Shak. K. Jobn. 
Go’ssiPRED. n.f. [ goffipry, from gofp. | 

Goffipred or compaternity, by the canon law, is a fpiritual 
affinity ; and the juror, that was goflip to cither of the par- 
ties, might, in former timcs, have been challenged as not in- 
different. Davies on Ireland, 

Go’stina. n. f An herb. Ainfworth, 
Gor. pret. (from the verb get.] 
Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; but Aufidius 
got off. Shakefpeare's Coriclanus. 
If you have ftrength Achilles’ arms to bear, 
Though foul Therfites go? thee, thou fhalt be 
Lov’d and efteem'd. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Thefe regions and this realm my wars have got ; 

This mournful empire is the lofer’s lot.  Dryd. Innocence, 

When they began to reafon about the means how the fea 
got thither, and away back again, there they were prefently in 
the dark. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Gor. part. paff of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil 
haps, in a plot fo well by them laid, more than he did the 
victory of others get by good fortune, not grounded upon any 
good reafon. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Let him boaft 

His knowledge of good loft, and evil got. Milt. Par. Loft. 

A gentle perfuafion in reafoning, when the firft point of 
fubmiffion to your will is got, will moft times do. Locke. 

If he behaves himfelf fo when he depends on us for his daily 
bread, can any man fay what he will do when he is got above 
the world? Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Buil. 

Thou wert from /Etna’s burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 

Go'rTEN. part. paf. of get. — 
Wifdom cannot be gotten for gold. Fob. xxviii. 15. 
Few of them, when they are gotten into an office, apply 


Popes 


their thoughts to the execution of it. Temple. 
Goup. n.f. Woad: a plant. Dia. 
Gove. n.f. A mow. Tuffer. 


To Gove. v.n.. To mow; to put in a gove, goff, or mow. 
An old word. ' 
Load fafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 
Gove juft in the barn, it is out of defpair. Tuff. Husbandry. 
To GO’VERN. v.a. [ gouverner, French; guberno, Latin. ] 
1, To rule as a chief magiftrate. 

This inconvenience is more hard to be redreffed in the go- 
vernor than the governed; as a malady in a vital part is more 
incurable than in an external. Spenfer on Irelands 

Slaves to our paffions we become, and then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. Wallers 
2. To regulate; to influence; to diredt. 

The welfare of that is the chief poiat, which he is to carry 
always in his eye, and by which he is to govern all his coun- 
fels, defigns, and actions. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. To manage; to reftrain. 
Go after her, fhe’s defperate; govern her. Shak. K. Lear. 
4. [In grammar.] To have force with regard to fyntax : as, amo 
governs the accufative cafe. 
g. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a fhip. 
To Govern. v. ni To keep fuperiority; to behave with 
haughtinefs. 
By that rule, 
Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad counfel, that you ftill may govern. Dryden. 
Go’vERNABLE. adj. [from govern.] _Submiffive to authority 5 
fubje&t to rule; obedient; manageable. 

The flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s age, not yet 
grown up to be headftrong, makes it more governable and 
fafe. Locke, 

Go’veRNANCE. n. f. [from govern. ] 
t. Government; rule ; management. 
Jonathan took the governance upon him at that time, and 
rofe up inftead of his brother Judas. 1 Mac. ix. 316 
2. Control, as that of a guardian. 
Me he knew not, neither his own ill, 
’ Till through wife handling, and fair gevernance, 
I him secured to a better will. Fairy Queen, b. ii, 
What! fhall king Henry be a pupil ftill, 

Under the furly Glo'fter’s governance? Shakef. Hen. VI. 

3. Behaviour; manners. Obfolete. 
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Go'vernante. n. f. [ gouvernante, French.] A lady who has 
the care of young girls of quality. The more ufual and pro- 
per word is goverie/s. 
Go'verness. n. f. [ gouvernereffz, old French, from govern. ] 
1. A female invefted with authority. 
‘The moon, the governe/s of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
‘That rheumatick difeafes do abound. Shatefpeare. 
2. A tutorefs; a woman that has the care of young ladies. 

He prefented himfelf unto her, falling down upon both his 
kaces, and holding up his hands, as the old governe/s of Da- 
nse is painted, when fhe fuddenly faw the golden fhower. Sidz. 

His three younger children were taken from the governe/s 
in whofe hands he put them. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. A tutorefs ; an inftruétrefs ; a directrefs. 
Great -ffliction that fevere governe/s of the life of man 
brings upon thofe fouls fhe feizes on. More againft Atheifm. 
GOVERNMENT. n. f. [ gouvernment, French. ] 
1. Form of a community with refpeé to the difpofition of the 
fupreme authority. 

There feem to be but two general kinds of government in 
the world: the one exercifed according to the arbitrary com- 
mands and will of fome fingle perfon ; and the other accord- 
ing to certain orders or laws introduced by agreement or 
cuftom, and not to be changed without the confent of 
many. Temple. 

2. An eftablifhment of legal authority. 
There they fhall found 
Their government, and their great fenate chufo 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. Milton. 
While he furvives, in concord and content 

‘The commons live, by no divifions rent ; 

But the great monarch’s death diflolves the government. Dryd. 

Every one knows, who has confidered the nature of go- 
vernment, that there muft be in cach particular form of it an 
abfolute unlimited power. Addifon. 

Where any one perfon or body of men feize into their 
hands the power in the laft refort, there is properly no longer 
a government, but what Ariftotle and his followers call the 
abufe or corruption of one. Swift. 

3. Adminiftration of publick affairs. 
Safety and equal government are things 
Which fubjeéts make as happy as their kings. Waller. 
4. Regularity of behaviour. 
You needs muft learn, lord, to amend this fault; 

Though fometimes it fhews greatnefs, courage, blood, 

Yet oftentimes it doth prefent harfh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of government, 

Pride, haughtinefs, opinion and difdain. Shake/: Hen. IV. 

’Tis government that makes them feem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Shatef. H, VI. 
5. Manageablenefs ; compliance; obfequioufnefs. 
Thy eyes windows fall, 

Like death, when he fhuts up the day of life; 

Each part depriv’d of fupple government, 

Shall {tiff and ftark, and cold appear, iike death. Shake/p. 

6. Management of the limbs or body. Obfolete. 
Their god 
Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent ; 
But I them warded all with wary government. Fairy Queen. 
7. [In grammar.] Influence with regard to conftruétion. 
Go’vernoor. 2. f. (gouverneur, French.] 
1. One who has the fupreme direction. 
~ It muft be confefled, that of Chrift, working as a creator 
and a governour of the world by providence, all are par- 
takers. Hooker, b.v. f. 56. 

‘They beget in us a great idea and veneration of the mighty 
author and governour of fuch ftupendious bodies, and excite 
and elevate our minds to his adoration and praife. Bentley. 

2. One who is invefted with fupreme authority in a ftate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is the governour 
among the nations. PJ. xxii. 28. 

The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch potent 
grounds as the minifter, if fo difpofed, can urge difobedience : 
as, for inftance, if my governour fould command me to do a 
thing, or I muft die, or forfeit my eftate; and the minifter 
fteps in and tells me, that I offend God, and ruin my foul, if 
I obey that command, ’tis eafy to fee a greater force in this 
perfuafion. South's Sermons. 

3. One who rules any place with delegated and temporary 
authority. 
To you, lord governour, 
Remains the cenfure of this hellith villain. Shakef: Othello. 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young man. 
To Eltam will I, where the young king is, 

Being ordain’d his fpecial governour ; 

And for his fafety there Pll beft devife. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

The great work of a governour is to fafhion the carriage, 
and form the mind; to fettle in his pupil good habits, and the 
‘principles of virtue and wifdom. Locke. 

5. Pilot; regulator; manager. 


Belwld allo the fhipa, which though they be fo great, and 
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are driven of fierce winds, yet they are turned about with 4 
very {mall helm, whitherfoever the governour lifteth. Fa, iii. 4 
GOUGE. n.f. [ French. ] `A chiflel having a round edge, for 
the cutting fuch wood as is to be rounded or hollowed. A/oxen, 
Go’uJEREs. n-f. [from gouje, French, a camp trull.) The 
_ French difeafe. Hamner. 

Gourp. n. f. [ gouhorde, French. ] 

1. It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, of the expanded 
bell-thape, for the moft part fo deeply cut that it feems to con- 
fift of five diftin& leaves: this, like the cucumber, has male 
and female flowers on the fame plant. The fruit of fome 
fpecies are long, of others round, or bottle-fhaped, and is 
commonly divided into fix cells, in which are contained many 
flat oblong feeds. Miller. 

But I will hafte, and from each bough and brake, 
Each plant, and juicieft gourd, will pluck fuch choice 
To entertain our angel-gueft. Avilton’s Paradife Loft, b.v. 
Gourd feeds are ufed in medicine; and they abound fo much 
in oil, that a fweet and pleafant one may be drawn from them 
by expreffion : they are of the number of the four greater cold 
feeds, and are ufed in emulfions. Hills Mat. Med. 

2. A bottle [from gourt, old French. Skinner] 

The large fruit fo called is often fcooped hollow, for the 
purpofe of containing and carrying wine, and other liquors ; 
from thence any leathern bottle grew to be called by the fame 


name, and fo the word is ufed by Chaucer. Hanmer, 
Gov‘Rpingss, 7. f. [from gourd.) A {welling in a horfe’s leg 
after a journey, Farrier's Di, 
Gou’rNeT. 2. f. A filh. Ainfworth, 


GOUT. n.f. [ goutte, French.] 
1. The arthritis ; a periodical difeafe attended with great pain. 
The gout is a difeafe which may affect any membranous part, 
but commonly thofe which are at the greateft diftance from the 
heart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids is the flow- 
eft, the refiftance, friction, and ftri€ture of the folid parts 
the greateft, and the fenfation of pain, by the dilaceration of 
the nervous fibres, extreme. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
One that’s fick o’ th’ gout, had rather 
Groan fo in perplexity than be cur’d 
By th’ fure phyfician death. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
This very rev’rend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 
And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
2. A drop, [goutte, French; gutta, Latin.] Gut for drop is Rill 
ufed in Scotland by phyficians. 


I fee thee ftill, we 
And on the blade o’ th’ dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not fo before. _Shake/peare’s Machath; 


GOUT. n.f. [French.] A tafte. An affected cant word. 

The method which he has publifbed will make thefe cata- 
logues exceeding ufeful, and ferve for a diregtion to any one 
that has a godt for the like fudies. Wiedward on Foffls, 

Go'utworr. x. f. [gout and wort.] “An herb, Ainfworths 
Go’uTy. adj. [from gout.] 
1. Afflicted or difeafed with the gout. 

There dies not above one of a thoufand of the gout, al- 

though I believe that more die gouty. Graunt’s Bills of Mortal, 
Knots upon his geuty joints appear, 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 

Moft commonly a gouty conftitution is attended with great 
acutenefs of parts, the nervous fibres, both in the brain and 
the other extremities, being delicate. Arbuthn:t on Dist, 

2. Relating to the gout. 3 
GOWN. n. f. [ gonna, Italian; gwn, Welth and Erfe.} 
1. A long upper garment. 

They make garments either fhort, as cloaks, or, as gowns, 
long to the ground. Abbot's Defcription of the World, 

If ever I faid a loofebodied gown, few me up in the {kirts 
of it, and beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread å 
I faid a gown. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

In length of train defcends her {weeping gown, ~ 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known, Dry, 
2. A woman’s upper garment. i 
Idefpife your new gown, "till I fee you drefled in it. Pape. 
3. The long habit of a man dedicated to aéts of peace, as.divi- 
nity, medicine, law. 

The benefices themfelves are fo mean in Irith counties, that 
they will not yicld any competent maintenance for any honeft 
minifter, fcarccly to buy him a gewn. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Girt in his Gabin gown the hero fat, Dryden's An, 
4. The drefs of peace. 
He Mars depos’d, and arms to gowns made yield ; 
Succefsful councils did him foon approve 
As fit for clofe intrigues as open field. Dryden. 
Go’wnep. adj. [from gown.] Drefled in agown. 
A noble crew about them waited oa 
Of fage and fober peers, all gravely gown'd, Fairy Quem: 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown'd, x 
The feams with-fparkling emeralds fet around. Dryden. 
Go’wnman. n. jfi [ gown and man] A man devoted to tho 
aéts of peace; one whofe proper habit is a gowa. 
Let 
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_ Let him with pedants 

2 Pore out his life amongft the lazy gownmen. Rowa. 

_ Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, be com- 

_» pofed of mean, fawning gownmen, dependants upon the 

_ court for a morfel of bread. Swift. 

: To Gra’ssLe. v. n. [probably corrupted from grapple.) To 
grope; to feel eagerly with the hands. 

My blood chills about my heart at the thought of thefe 
rogues, with their bloody hands grabbling in my guts, and 
pulling out my very entrails. Arbuthnot’s Hiji. of Fehn Bull, 

To Gra’'sBLE. v.a. To lie proftrate on the ground. Ainfw. 
GRACE. 7. /. [ grace, French; gratia, Latin; graace, Erle.) 
J. Favour; kindnefs. 
If the higheft love in no bafe perfon may afpire to grace, 
then may I hope your beauty will not be without pity. Sidney. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! Shate/p. 
Such as were popular, 
And well deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 
Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for thofe many 
~ acts of grace l have lately pafled ? King Charles. 
; Yet thofe remov’d, 
_ Such grace fhall one juft man find in his fight, 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind. ĀZilt. Par. Leff, 
Noble pity held 
His hand a while, and to their choice gave {pace 
_ Which they would prove, his velour or his grace, Waller. 
~~ Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace; 
_ ‘Then either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs born. Dryden's Fables. 
None of us, who now your grace implore, 
But held the rank of fovereign queen before, 
With profer’d fervice I repaid the fair, 
That of her grace fhe gave her maid to know 
The fecret meaning of this moral fhow. 
2. Favourable influence of God on the human mind. 
Prevenient grace defcending had remov’d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new fleth 
- Regenerate g:ow inftead. Ailton. 
The grace of God, that paffeth underftanding, keep your 
‘hearts and minds. Common Prayer. 
3. Virtue; effe& of God’s influence. 
~ How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. 


4. Pardon. 
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Pepe. 
Bow and fue for grace : 
With fuppliant knee. 
g. Favour conferred. 
_~ Tthould therefore efteem it great favour and grace, 


Malton. 


Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. Prior. 
6. Privilege. 
f But to return and view the chearful fkies, 
Yo few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 


4. A goddefs, by the heathens fuppofed to beftow beauty. 
£ This forehead, where your verfe has faid 


The loves delighted and the graces play’d. Prior. 
3. Behaviour, confidered as decent or unbecoming. 

Have Í reafon or good grace in what I do. Temple. 
= They would have ill grace in denying it. Bolingbroke. 


%@. Adventitious or artificial beauty ; pleafing appearance. 

Pini f Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 

-On her fmooth fhoulders, and fo fuits her face. Dryd. Æn. 
To write and fpeak correctly gives a grace, and gains a 

~ favourable attention to what one has to fay. Locke. 

Jo. Natural excellence. 

~~ It doth grieve me, that things of principal excellency 

~ fhould be thus bitten at by men whom God hath endued with 

"graces, both of wit and learning, for better purpofes. Hooker. 

TEST. To fome kind of men, 

Their graces ferve them but as enemies. Shak. 2s you like it, 
~ Inhisown grace he doth exalt himfelf — 
-More than in your advancement. Shakef. King Lear, 

The charming Laufus, full of youthful fire, 

To Turnus only fecond in the grace 
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= Of manly mien, and features of the face. Dryden's in. 
11. Embellifhment; recommendation; beauty. 
Set all things in their own peculiar place, 
And know that order is the greateft grace. Dryden. 
The flow’r which lafts for little {pace, 
A fhort liv’d good, and an uncertain grace. Dryden. 


12. Single beauty. 
E- Tet titeit form and every charming grace. Dryden. 
33. Ornament; flower; higheft perfection. , 
-~ By their hands this grace of kings muft die, 
If hell and treafon hold their promifes.  Shake/: Henry V. 


14. Virtue; goodnefs. 

Where juftice grows, there grows the greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brand of hellith {mart. Fa. Qu. 

a The king-becoming graces, 

"As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 

~~ Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

ey have no selifh of them, Shakefpcare’s Macbeth, 
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The graces of his religion prepare him for the moft ufeful 
difcharge of every relation of life. Rogers. 
15. Virtue phyfical. 
O, mickle is the pow’rful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and their truc qualities. Shake/pearc. 
16. The title of a duke; formerly of the king, meaning the 
fame as your goodne/3, or your clemency. 
Here come I from our princely general, 
To know your griefs; to tell you from his gracty 
‘That he will give you audicnce. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
High and mighty king, your grace, and thofe your nobles 
here prefent, may be pleafed to bow your ears. Bacon’s H. VII. 
17. A fhort prayer faid before and after mcat. 
Your foldiers ufe him as the grace fore meat; 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shak. Coriolan. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and your brethren 
take the chairs from bchind the company. Swifts 
Then chearful healths, your miftreds fhall have place ; 
And what’s more rare, a poet fhall fay grace. Popes Horace. 
Grace-cur. n, f. [ grace and cup.] The cup or health drank 
after grace. 
The grace-cup ferv’d, the cloth:away, 
Jove thought it time to fhew his play. 
To Grace. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To adorn; todignify; to embellith; to recommend ; to de- 
corate. 
This they ftudy, this they practife, this they grace with a 
wanton fuperfluity of wit. Hooker, b.v. f. 20 
I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More daring, or more bold is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Shake/p. Hen. IV: 
Little of this great wor!d can I {peak, 
And therefore little fhall I grace my caufe, 
In fpeaking for myfelf. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen- 
dation and gracing, where caufes are well handled. Bacon. 
Rich crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d, 
With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies graced. Drydens 
By both his parents of defcent divine; 
Great Jove and Phoebus grac’d his noble line. Pope’s Statiuss 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were referv’d to grace the foldiers too. 
2. To dignify or raife by an act of favour. 
He writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the emperor. Sh. Two Gent. of Verona, 
Difpofe all honours of the fword and gun, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden's Juvert 
3. To favour. 
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When the guefts withdrew, 
Their courteous hoft faluting all the crew, 
Regardlefs pafs’d her o'er, nor grac’d with kind adieu. Dryds 
Gra’cep. adj. [from grace.} 
1. Beautiful; graceful. : 
He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and beft graced 
men that ever I faw, being’ of a middle age and a mean fta- 
ture. Sidney, &. iie 
2. Virtuous; regular; chafte. 
Epicurifm and luft 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, ; 
Than a grac’d palace. Shake/p. King Lears 
Gra’cEFuL. adj. [from grace.) Beautiful with dignity. 
Amid’ the troops, and like the leading god, 
High o'er the reft in arms the graceful Turnus rode. Dryden: 
Matchlefs his pen, victorious was his lance; 


Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 
Yet graceful eafe, and {weetnefs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. Pope. 
Gra’cEFULLY. adv. [from graceful.) Elegantly ; with pleafing 
dignity. 
Through nature and through art fhe rang’d, 
And gracefully her fubje& chang’d. Swift. 


Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a beaft; 
but walking gracefully implies a manner or mode fuper-added 
to that aGtion. Watts’s Logick. 

Gra‘ceFULNEss. . f [from graceful.) Elegance of manner; 
dignity with beauty. 
His neck, his hands, his fhoulders, and his breaft, 

Did next in gracefulne/s and beauty ftand, 

To breathing figures, Dryden's Ovid. 

He executed with fo much gracefulne/s and beauty, that he 
alone got money and reputation. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

There is a fecret gracefulnefs of youth which accompanies 
his writings, though the ftaidnefs and fobriety of age be want- 
ing. Dryden's Ovid, Preface, 

If hearers are amaz’d from whence 

Proceeds that fund of wit and fenfe, 

Which, though her modefty would fhroud, 

Breaks like the fun behind a cloud ; 

While gracefulne/s its art conceals, 

And yet through ev’ry motion fteals. Swift, 

Gra'caLESS, 
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GraceEess. adj. [from grace.] Without grace; wicked ; 
hopelefly corrupt ; abandoned. 
This gracele/s man, for furtherance of his guile, 
Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Fairy Queen. 
Whofe hap fhall be to have her, 
Will not fo gracele/s be, to be ingrate. Shate/peare. 
Ín all manner of gracele/s and hopelefs characters, fome are 
loft for want of advice, and others for want of heed. L’E/ir. 
Furnifh’d for offence, he crofs’d the way 
Betwixt the gracc/efs villain and his prey. Dryden. 
Graces. n. f. Gocd graces for favour is feldom ufed in the 
fingular: 
Demand deliv’ry of her heart, 
Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 
And perfon up to his embraces. 
Gra‘ciLe. adj. { gracilis, Latin.) Slender; fmall. Didi. 
GRA'CILENT. n.f. [ gracilentus, Latin.) Lean. Dia. 
Gracriiry. n.f. [ gracilitas, Latin. ] Slendernefs; fmal- 
nefs. Dia. 
GRA‘CIOUS. adj. [ gracieux, French.) 
y. Merciful; benevolent. 
Common fenfe and reafon could not but tell them, that the 
~ good and gracious God could not be pleafed, nor confequently 
worfhipped, with any thing barbarous or cruel. South’s Serm. 
To be good and gracious, and a lover of knowledge, are 
two of the moft amiable things. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
2. Favourable; kind. 
And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had compaffion 
on them. 2 Kings xiii, 23. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


From now reveal 
A gracious beam of light; from now infpire 
My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the lyre. 
3. Acceptable; favoured. 

Do&rine is much more profitable and gracious by example 
than by rule. Spenfer. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Perfia, fo that they 
gave us food. i 1 Efar. viii. 80. 

Goring, who was now general of the horfe, was no more 
gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had been. Clarendon. 

4. Virtuous; good. 

Kings are no lefs unhappy, their iffue not being gracious, 
than they are in lofing them when they have approved their 
Virtues. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

5. Excellent. 

The grievous abufe which hath been of counfels, fhould 
rather caufe men to ftudy how fo gracious a thing may again 
be reduced to that firft perfection. Hooker, b. ìi. f. 10. 

6. Graceful; becoming. 
Our womens names are more gracious than their Rutilia, 
that is, red head. Camden, 
Gra'‘crousLy. adv. [from gracious. ] 
3. Kindly ; with kind condefcenfion. 

His teftimony he graciou/ly confirmed, that it was the beft 

of all my tragedies. Dryden. 
He heard my vows, and graciou/ly decreed 

My grounds to be reftor’d, my former flocks to feed. Dryd. 

If her majefty would but graciou/ly be pleafed to think a 
hardfhip of this nature worthy her royal confideration. Swift, 

2. In a pleafing manner. 
Gra‘crousness. n. f. [from gracious. ] 
x. Kind condefcenfion. 

The graciou/ne/s and temper of this anfwer made no im- 

preffion on them. Clarendon. 
2. Pleafing manner. 
GRADA'TION: n. f. [ gradation, French; gradus, Latin.] 
1. Regular progrefs from one degree to another. 

The defire of more and more rifes by a natural gradation to 

-moft, and after that to all. L’Eftrange. 

2. Regular advance ftep by ftep. 
From thence, 
By cold gradation, and well balanc’d form, 
We thall proceed with Angelo. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 
The pfalmift very elegantly exprefleth to us the feveral gra- 
dations by which men at laft come to this horrid degree of 
impiety. Tillotfon, Sermon 2. 
34 Order ; arrangement. 
*Tis the curfe of fervice; 
Préferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not, as of old, gradation, where each fecond 
Stood heir to th’ firft. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
4. Regular procefs of argument. e 
Certain it is, by a dire&t gradation of confequences from 
this principle of merit, that the obligation to pratitude flows 
from, and is enjoined by, the firft dictates of nature. South. 
GRADA'TORY. n.f. [gradus, Latin.) Steps from the cloifters 
into the church. g Ainfworth. 
Gra’pient. adj. [gradiens, Latin.] Walking; moving by 
fteps. 
atone thofe gradient automata, that iron fpider is efpe- 
cially remarkable, which, being but of an ordinary bignefs, did 
creep up and down as if it had been alive. Wilkins. 
GRA‘DUAL. adj. [ graduel, French.] Procceding by degrees ; 
advancing ftep by ftep; from onc ftage to another, 


Prior. 


` 
t 
Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life, _ 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm'dup in man. Afton. 

Men ftill fuppofe a gradual natural progrefs of things; as 
that, from great, things and perfons fhould grow greater, ’till 
at length, by many fleps and afcemts, they come to be 2 
greateft. Suth. 

GRra'DuaL. n.f [gradus, Latin.] An order of fteps. 
Before the gradual proftrate they ador’d, 

The pavement kifs’d, and thus the faint implor’d. Dryden. 
GRADUA'LITY. n.f. [from gradual.} Regular progreffion. 

This fome afcribe unto the mixture of the elements, others 
to the graduality of opacity and light. Brewn’s Pulg. Errours. 

GRa'DUALLY. adv, [from gradual.] By degrees; in regular 
progreffion. 

When the moon paffes over the fixed ftars, and eclipfes 
them, your light vanifhes; not gradually, like that of the 
planets, but all at once. Newton's Opt. 

The Author of our being weans us gradually from our 
fondnefs of life the nearer we approach towards the end of 
ite Swift. 

Human creatures are able to bear air of much greater den~ 
fity in diving, and of much lefs upon the tops of mountains, 
provided the changes be made gradually, Arbuthnot, 

To GRA'DUATE. v. a. [ graduer, French; gradus, Latin.] 
i. To dignify with a degree in the univerfity. 
, _ John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor and dubbed a knight, 
did his prince good fervice. | Carew’s Survey of C:rnwal, 

Concerning columns and their adjunéts, archite€&ts make 
fuch a noife as if the terms of architraves, frizes, and cornices 
were enough to graduate a matter of this art. Votton’s Architecte 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the fpirits ftood at the fe- 
vereft cold and greateft heat, and according to thefe obferva- 
tions he graduates his thermometers. Derham's Phy/ico-Theology.. 

3. To raife to a higher place in the fcale of metals: a chimicat 
term. 

The tin@ture was capable to tranfmute or graduate as much 
filver as equalled in weight that gold. Boyle. 

4. To heighten; to improve. 

Not only vitriol is a caufe of blacknefs, but the falts of na- 
tural bodies; and dyers advance and graduate their colours 
with falts. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 

GRA’DUATE. n.f. [ gradué, French, from gradus, Latin.} A 
man dignified with an academical degree. 
Of graduates I diflike the learned rout, 

And chufe a female doétor for the gout. Bramfton; 
GRADUA'TION. n. f. [ graduation, French, from graduate.) 
1, Regular progrefion by fucceflion of degrees, 

The graduation of the parts of the univerfe is likewife ne- 

ceffary to the perfection of the whole. Gretw’s Co/mol. Sacra. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reafon is that which he deli- 
vers concerning its graduaticn, that heated in fire, and often 
extinguifhed in oyl of mars or iron, the loadftone acquires 
an ability to extract a nail faftened in a wall, Brown's Vu. Erre 

2. The aét of conferring academical degrees. 
GRAFF. n.f. [See Grave.] A ditch; a moat. 

Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the walls 

were good, and the graff broad and deep. Clarendon, b. viii 
GRAFF. n. f. [ grefe, French.] A {mall branch inferted into 
Grarr.§ the ftock of another tree, and nourifhed by its fap, 

but bearing its own fruit ; a young cyon. J 

God gave unto man all kind of feeds and grafs of life; as 
the vegetative life of plants, the fenfual of beafts, the rational 
of man, and the intellectual of angels. Raleigh, 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the graft maketh a greater 
fruit, fo in trees that bear no fruit it will make the greater 
leaves. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 475. 

Tis ufual now an inmate graff to fee 

With infolence invade a foreign tree: Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

If you cover the top with clay and horfe-dung, in the fame 
manner as you do a graff, it will help to heel the fooner. Avort. 

Now the cleft rind inferted graffs receives, 
‘And yields an offspring more than nature gives. 
To GRA F. F 
ToGRAFT. bo. a. [ greffer, French.] 
1. To infert a cyon or branch of one tree into the ftock of another. 
His growth is but a wild and fruitlefs plant ; 
Ill cut his barren branches to the ftock, 
And graft you on to bear. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
With his pruning hook d'sjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And graft more happy in their ftcad. 
2. To propagate by infertion or inoculation. 
In March is good graffing the fkilful do know, 

So long as the wind in the Eaft do not blow: 

From moon being changed, ’till paft be the prime, 

For graffing and cropping is very good time. Tuffer’s Hu:d. 

‘Yo have fruit in greater plenty the way is to graft, not 
only upon young ftocks, but upon divers boughs of an old 
tree; for they will bear great numbers of fruit: whereas, if 
you graft but upon one ftock, the tree can bear but few, Bacon. 

Now 
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Now let me graff my pears, and prune the vine. Dryden. 
3 To infert into a place or body to which it did not originally 
belong. 
And they alfo, if they bide not ftill in unbelief, fhall be 
graffed in; for God is able to graff them in again. Kom, xi. 23. 
Thefe are th’ Italian names which fate will join 
With ours, and graff upon the Trojan line. Dryden's En, 
4. To fll with an adfcititious branch 
We've fome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
: Be grafted to your relifh. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus: 
The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 
Her royal ftock graft with ignoble plants. Shake/p. R. ILI. 
5. To join onc thing fo as to receive fupport from another. 
7 This refolution againft any peace with Spain is a new inci- 
È dent grafted upon the original quarrel, by the intrigues of a 


faction among us. Swift. 
May one kind grave unite each haplefs name, 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame. Pope. 


GRA'FTER. n. f. [from graff or graft.] One who propagates 
fruit by grafting. 

I am informed, by the trials of more than one of the moft 
tkilful and experienced grafters of thefe parts, that a man fhall 
feldom fail of having cherries borne by his graft the fame year 
in which the infition is made. Evelyn. 
en n.f. [from grêle, French. } Small particles of any 
-~ kind. 

f Hereof this gentle knight unwecting was, 
-< And, lying down upon the fandy grails, 
~ Drank of the ftream as clear as cryftal glafs. Fairy Queen. 

GRAIN. n.f. [graine, French; granum, Latin; grano, Italian, 

b 


has all the following ficnifications. } 
3. A finele feed of corn. 
Look into the feeds of time, 
And fay which grain will grow, and which will not. Shake/. 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels 
of chaff. Shak:fpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Let them pronounce the ftcep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
‘Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had fixty grains 
in them, and none lefs than forty. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
2. Corn. 


As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain, 
And fhortly comes to harveft. Stake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Pales no longer fwell’d the teeming grain, 
Nor Phebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden’s Pafforals. 
*Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oftner covered with weeds 
than grain. Collier on Fame. 
3. The feed of any fruit. 
4. Any minute particle; any fingle body. 
Thou exift’{t on many thoufand grains 
That iffue out of duft. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meafure. 
By intelligence 
< And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
~ We fee each grain of gravel. Shake/teare’s Henry VIII. 
‘The (mallet weight, of which in phyfick twenty make a 
{feruple, and in Troy weight twenty-four make a peny weight; 
a grain fo named becaufe it is fuppofed of equal weight with 
2 grain of corn. er 
| They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain; which arifeth, being mul- 
 tiplied, to fcruples, drachms, ounces and pounds, Holder. 
= The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
y feverally feven drachms, in the air; the balance in the water 
Yi weigheth only four drachms and forty-one grains, and abateth 
= of the weight in the air two drachms and nineteen grains: 
the balance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 
Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 


= wei 
His brain 


~_ Outweigh’d his rage but half a grain. 
6. Any thing proverbially fmall. 5 , > 
-For the whole world before thee is as a little grain of the 

balance. Wifd. xi. 22. 
The ungrateful perfon lives to himfelf, and fubfilts by the 
m good nature of others, of which he himfelf has not the leaft 
grain. South's Sermons. 
7. Grain of Allowance. Something indulged or remitted ; 
~~ fomething above or under the exact weight. “(oR 

” He, whofe very beft actions muft be feen with grains of al- 
© Jrwance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. Adai/. 
I would always give fome grains of alowance to the facred 
 {cience of theology. Wattss Improvement of the Mind. 
8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous matter. 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 

“Infegt the found pine, and divert his gram 
___Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth. 
The body of the wood. ; 
~The beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain, 


Hudibras, p.i. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 
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10. The body confidered with refpect to the form or direction 
of the conftituent particles. 

The tooth of a fea-horfe, in the midft of the folicer parts, 
contains a curdled grain which is not to be found in ivory. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 23. 

Stones of a conftitution fo compa&, and a grain fo fine, 
that they bear a fine polifh. Woodward. 

11. Died or ftained fubftance. 

How the red rofes flufh up in her checks, 
And the pure fuow with goodly vermil ftain, 
Like crimfon dy’d in grain. Spenfer's Prothalam 
Over his lucid arms 

A military veft of purple flow'd, 

Livelier than mclibzan, or the grain 

Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton's P. Lift. 
Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 

All in a robe of darkefl grain, 

Flowing with majeftick train. 

The third, his feet 
Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky-tinétur’d grain / Milton's Paradife Loft, b. Ve 
Temper; difpofition ; inclination; humour. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 

You rather muft do than what you fhould do, 

Made you againft the grain to voice him conful, 

Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 
I fee, to argue ’gainft the grain. Hudibras, p.il. cant. 2. 
Old clients, weary’d out with fruitlefs carc, 

Difmifs their hopes of eating, and defpair ; 

Though much againft the grain, forc’d to retire, 

Buy roots for fupper, and provide a fire. Dryden’s Juvenalis 

The heart; the bottom. 

The one being tratable and mild, the other ftiff and im- 
patient of a fuperior, they lived but in cunning concord, as 
brothers glued together, but not united in grain. Hayward. 

14. The form of the furface with regard to roughnefs and 
{moothnefs. 

The fmaller the particles of thofe fubftances are, the fmaller 
will be the fcratches by which they continually fret and wear 
away the glafs until it be polifhed; but be they never fo fmall, 
they can wear away the glafs no otherwife than by grating and 
fcratching it, and breaking the protuberances; and therefore 
polifh it no otherwife than by bringing its roughnefs to a very 
fine grain, fo that the fcratches and frettings of the furface 
become too {mall to be vifible. Newton’s Opt. 

Gra‘IneD. adj. [from grain.] Rough; made lefs fmooth. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 

In fap confuming Winter’s drizzled {now, 

Yet hath any night of life fome memory. Shake/peare. 

Grains. n.f. [without a fingular.] “Ihe hufks of malt ex- 
haufted in brewing. 

Give them grains their fill, 

Hutfks, draff, to drink and {will. 

Gra’iny. adj. [from grain.] 

1. Full of corn. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

Grame’acy. interj, [contracted from grant me mercy.) An 
obfolete expreffion of furprife. 

Gramercy, fir, faid he; but mote I weet 
What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue? Fairy Queen. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what’s the news ? Shake/p. 

Gramrneous. adj. [gramineus, Latin.] Grafly. Grami- 
neous plants are fuch as have a long leaf without a footftalk. 

Graminivorous. adj. [gramen and voro, Latin. ] Grafs- 

eating ; living upon grafs. 

The ancients were verfed chiefly in the difle&tion of brutes, 
among which the graminivorous kind have a party-coloured 
choroides. Sharp's Surgery. 

GRA‘MMAR. n. f. [ grammaire, French; grammatica, Latin 5 
yeappalinn.] 

1. The fcience of fpeaking corre€tly ; the art which teaches the 
relations of words to each other. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not allow 
to fpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy- 

Men, fpeaking language according to the grammar rules 
that language, do yet fpeak improperly of things. Locke. 

2. Propriety or juftnefs of fpeech ; fpeech according to grammar. 

Varium EF mutabile femper femina, is the fharpeft fatire that 
ever was made on woman; for the adjectives are neuter, and 
animal muft be underftood to make them grammar. Dryden. 

3. The book that treats of the various relations of words to one 

another. 

GRA'MMAR School. n.f. A fchool in which the learned lane 

guages are grammatically taught. 

Thou haft moft traitoroufly corrupted the youth of the 
realm in erecting a grammar fekool. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VI. 

The ordinary way of learning Latin in a grammar fchool I 
cannot encourage. Locke. 

GRAMMA'RIAN. n.f. [ grammairien, French, from grammar. ] 

One who teaches grammar ; a philologer. 
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Many difputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath created 
among the graminarians. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
They who have called him the torture of grammarians, 
might alfo have called him the plague of tranflators. Dryden. 
GRAMMATICAL. auj. [grammatica, Fr, grammaticus, Latin J 
1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beauty of virtue ftill being fet before their eyes, and 
that taught them with far more diligent care than grammatical 
rules. Sidne , b. ii. 

I fhall take the number of confonants, not from the pe 
matical alphabets of any language, but from the diverhty of 
founds framed by fingle articulations with appulfe. Holder. 

2. Taught by grammar. 

They feldom know more than the grammatical con{truction, 

unlefs born with a poetical genius. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
GRAMMATICALLY. adv. [from grammatical.] According to 
the rules or fcience of grarnmar. 

When a fentence is diftinguifhed into the nouns, the verbs, 
pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of fpeech which com- 
pofe it, then it is faid tobe analyfed grammatically. Watts. 

As grammar teacheth us to {peak properly, fo it is the part 
of rhetorick to inftruét how to do it elegantly, by adding 
beauty to that language that before was naked and gramma- 
tically true. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

GRAMMATICASTER. n.f. {Latin.] A mean verbal pedant; 
a low grammarian. 
I have not vexed their language with the doubts,. the re- 
marks, and eternal triflings of the French grammatica/fters. 
Rymer’s Tragedies of the laft Age. 
Gra’mpteE. n.f. A crab-fith. Ainfworth, 
Gra’mpus. n. f. A large fith of the cetaceous kind. 
Gra‘/nary. n.f. [granarium, Latin.] A ftorehoufe for 
threfhed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and induftry, contrive the matter fo, 

that corn will keep as dry in their nefts as in our granaries. 
Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 156. 
The naked nations cloath, 
And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. Thom/on’s Spring. 
Gra’naTe. n. f. [from granum, Latin.] A kind of marble fo 
called, becaufe it is marked with fmall variegations like 
grains. Otherwife GRANITE. 
GRAND. adj. [ grand, French ; grandis, Latin. ] 
1. Great; illuftrious; high in power. 

God had planted, that is, made to grow the trees of life 
and knowledge, plants only proper and becoming the paradife 
and garden of fo grand a Lord. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

2. Gyeat; fplendid ; magnificent. 

: A voice has fown 

To re-enflame a grand defign. Young. 
3. Noble; fublime; lofty; conceived or exprefled with great 

dignity. 
4. It is ufed to fignify afcent or defcent of confanguinity. 
Gra’npam. n. J. [grand and dam or dame. ] 
1. Grandmother ; my father’s or mother’s mother. 
I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chafte 
As may be in the world. Shake[p. Troilus and Creffida. 
A woman’s ftory, at a Winter’s fire, 

Authoris’d by her grandam. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We have our forefathers and great grandames all before us, 
as they were in Chaucer’s days. Dryden’s Fables, Pref. 

‘Thy tygrefs heart belies thy angel face : 

Too wel] thou fhew’ft thy pedigree from ftone ; 

Thy grandame’s was the firft by Pyrrha thrown. 
2. An old withered woman. 

The women 

Cry’d, one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right, 

And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden, 
GRA’NDCHILD. 2 f. [grand and child.) The fon or daughter 

of my fon or daughter; one in the fecond degree of defcent. 

Auguftus Czfar, out of indignation again{t his daughters 
and Agrippa his grandchild, would fay that they were not his 
feed, but impofthumes broken from him. Baccn’s Apophthezms. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 

May great grandchi/dren of thy praifes grow. Donne. 

He hoped his majefty did believe, that he would never make 
the leaft fcruple to obey the grandchild of king James. C.arend, 

Fair daughter, and thou fon and grandchild both! Milt:n. 
He ’fcaping with his gods and reliques fed, 
And tow’rds the fhore his little grandchild led. Denham, 
GRA/NDAUGHTER. ^. f. [grand and daughter.) The daughter 
of a fon or daughter. 
GRANDE'E. n.f. (grand, French; grandis, Latin.] A man of 
great rank, power, or dignity. 

They had fome fharper and fome milder differences, which 
might eafily happen in fuch an interview of grandees, both 
vehement on the parts which they fwaycd. Wotton, 

When a prince or grandee manifefts a liking to fuch a thing, 
men generally fet about to make themfelves confiderable fur 
fuch things, Scuth’s Sermons. 

Some parts of the Spanifh monarchy are rather for orna- 
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ment than ftreneth: they furnifh out viceroyaltics for the 
grandecs, and ports of honour for the noble families. Addijon, 

Granne’viry. n.f. [from grandavus, Litin.] Great age; 
length of life. Dick 

GRaNDE’'vous. adj. [ grandævus, Latin.] Leng lived; of 
great age. Didi 

Gra'npeur. 2. f. [French ] 

1, State; fplendour of appearance ; magnificence. 

As a magiftrate or great officer, he locks himfelf from all 
approaches by the multiplicd formalities of attendance, by the 
diftance of ceremony and grandeur. S uth’s Sermons. 

2. Elevation of fentiment or language. 

GRA'NDFATHER. x. f. [grand and father.] The father of my 
father or mother; the next above my father in the feale of 
afcent. 

One was faying that his great grandfather, and grandfather, 
and father died at fea: faid another, that heard him, an’ | were 
as you, I would never come at fea. Why, faith he, where 
did your great grandfather, and grandfather, and father die ? 
He anfwered, where but in their beds? He anfwered, an’ E 
were as you, I would never come in bed. Bacon's Apophth. 

Our grandchildren will fee a few rags hung up in Weftrmn- 
flerhall, which coft an hundred millions, whereof they are 
paying the arrears, and boaft that their grandfathers were rich 


and great, Swift, 
GRANDI'FICK. adj. [grandis and facio, Latin.} Making 
Did. 


Feat. 
ever adj. [ grand», Latin.] Fullof hail; confifting 
of hail. Dia. 
GRA’NDITY. n.f. [from grandis, Latin.] Greatnefs; gran- 
deur; magnificence. An old word. 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fmoothnefs and 
property, in quicknefs and briefnefs. Camden's Remains. 

Gra/npMoTHER. n.f. [grand and mother.] ‘The father’s or 
mother’s mother. 

Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 1 Tim. i. 5. 

GRA’NDSIRE. x. f. [ grand and fire.) 
1. Grandfather. 
Think’ft thou, that I will leave my kingly throne, 

Wherein my grandfire and my father fat? Shake/, Hen. VI. 

Thy grandjire, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, from two conquer’d parts o’ th’ world, their name. 
Denham. 
The wreaths his grandfire knew to reap 
By ative toil and military fweat. 
2. Any anceftor, poetically. 
Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafter ? Shakef. Merch. of Ven. 
Above the portal, carv’d in cedar wood, 
Plac’d in their ranks, their godlike grandfires ftood. Dryden. 
So mimick ancient wits at beft, 
As apes our grandfires in their doublets dreft. Pope. 
Gra'npson. n.f. [grand and fon] ‘The fon of a fon or 
daughter. 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ftore, 

Give much to you, and to his grandfons more. Dryden. 

Grandfathers in private families are not much obferved to 
have great influence on their grandjons, and, I believe, they 
have much lefs among princes. Swift. 

GRANGE. n. f. [ grange, French.) A farm: generally a farm 
with a houfe at a diftance from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an unlucky old 
grange, would necds fell it; and, to draw buyers, proclaimed 
the virtues of it: nothing ever thrived on it, faith he; the 
trecs were al] blafted, the fwine died of the meafles, the cattle 
of the murrain, and the flieep of the rot; nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or a goofe. Ben. Jobnfon’s Dijcov. 

At the moated grange relides this dejected Mariana. Shuke/. 

The loofe unletter’d hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks and granges full 

In wanton dance they praife the bountcous Pan, Milton. 

If the church was of their own foundation, they might 
chufe, the incumbent being once dead, whether they would 
put any other therein , unlefs, perhaps, the faid church had 
people belonging to it; for then they muft ftill maintain a 
curate: and of this fort were their granges and priories. Alife. 

GRA'NITE. n. f. [ granit, Fr. from granum, Lat. becaufe conlift- 
ing as it were of grains, or fmall diftinct particles.] A ftone 
compofed of feparate and very large concretions, rudely com- 
pacted together; of great hardnefs, giving fire with itecl; not 
fermenting with acids, and impeffectly calcinable in a great 
fire. The hard white granite with black fpots, commonly 
called moor-ftone, forms a very firm, and though rude, yet 
beautifully variegated mafs. It is found in immenfe ftrata in 
Treland, but not ufed there. In Cornwal and the adjacent 
counties it is found on the furface of the earth in prodigious 
mafies, and brought in great quantities to London, wherc it 
is ufed for the fteps of publick buildings. Hard red granitc, 
variegated with black and white, now called oriental granite, 
is valuable for its extreme hardnefs and beauty, and capable 
of a moft elegant polifh. It is common in t'gvpt znd Arabia, 

and 


Prior. 
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and is alfo found in the Weft of England little inferiour. The 
vulgar opinion of their being caft out of various 
marble, becaufe they appear compofe 
$ of d fferent colours, is eafily confur 
tion of the tru&ure and formation of thofe granules, the leaft 
and meancit of which no human art Could ever compofe, nor 
fire leave in the ftate in which we fee them. A third fort of 
t granite has a beautiful variegation of colours, red, white, 
3 black and yellow, and capable of an elegant poliflh: it is lit- 
tle interiour in beauty to the oriental granite, and there are im- 
menfe ftrata of it in Minorca. Detached nodules of it, two 
or three foot in circumference, are alfo frequent on the fhores 
of Guernfey, from whence it is brought as ballaft, and ufed 
in paving our ftreets. Hill on Foffils. 
= Alabafter, marble of divers colours, both fimple and mixed, 
r the opulites, porphyry, and the granite. Woodward. 
There are {till great pillars of granite, and other fragments 
of this ancient temple. Adaifon on /taly. 
Grani/vorous. ad}. [ranum and voro, Lat.] Eating grain; 
living upon grain. 
J - Graniv-rou: birds, as a crane, upon the firft peck of their 
bills, can diftinguith the qualities of hard bodies, which the 
fenfe of men difcerns not without mattication. Brown. 

Panick affords a foft demulcent nourithment, both for gra- 
nivorous birds and mankind. Arbuthn:t on Aliments. 

GRA'NNAM. nf. [for grandam.] Grandmother. Only ufed 
in burlefque works. 
Oft my kind grannam told me, Tim, take warning. Cay. 
To GRAN !. v.a. [from garantir, French, Junius and Skin- 
= wer; perhaps, as Minfkew thinks, from gratuito, or rather 

from gratia or gratificor.] 
1. To admit that which is not yet proved; to allow ; to yield; 

to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to be followed 
in making laws; and fo, in effet, they plainly grant, that we 
ourfelves may lawfully make laws for the church, Hooker, 

rn Grant that the fates have firm’d, by their decree 

The Trojan race to rcign in Italy. 

Suppofe, which yet ! grant not, 
| Amoment elder than my rival fire, 
Can chance of feeing firft thy title prove? Dryden. 
= Tf he be one indifferent as to the prefent rebellion, they 
= may take it for grun.ed his complaint is the rage of a difap- 
= pointed man. 4dd:fon’s Freeholder: 

Z. To beltow fomething which cannot be claimed of right, 

-TheGod of Ifrael grant thee thy petition that thou haft 
afked of him. 1 Sa. xvii. 
Then hath God alfo to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 
i Aéis xiii. 18, 


fragments of 
d of particles or Bianules 
ed by an accurate infpec- 


Dryden's Ein. b. vii. 
thy defire 


Did’ft thou not kill this king ? 
I grant ye. 
| —Do’ft grant me, hedgehog ? Then God grant me too, 
> Thou may’ft be damned for that wicked deed. Shak. R. III. 
He heard, and granted half his prayer ; 
b The reft the winds difpers’d. 
© GRANT. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of granting or beftowing. 
2. The thing granted; a gift; a boon. 
td Courtiers juftle for a grant, 
And when they break their friendfhip plead their want. Dry. 
2 3. [In law.] A gift in writing of fuch a thing as cannot aptly 
be pafled or conveyed by word only ; as rent, reverfions, fer- 
© vices, advowfons in grofs, common in grofs, tithes, &c. or 
_ made by fuch perfons as cannot give but by deed, as the king, 
and all bodies politick; which differences be often in fpeech 
pm neglected, and then is taken generally for every gift whatfo- 
__€ver, made of any thing by any perfon; and he that granteth 
it is named the grantor, and he to whom it is made the 
grantee. A thing is faid to be in grant which cannot be af. 
~ figned without deed. Cowel. 
N All the whole land is the queen’s, unlefs there be fome 
grant of any part thcreof, to be fhewed from her majefty. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland, 
4 Conceffion; admiffion of fomething in difpute. 
But of this fo large a grant, we are content not to take 
advantage. Hooker, biti. f. 11. 
~ This grant deftroys all you have urg’d before. Dryden. 
GRA'NTABLE. adj. [from grant.] ‘that which may be 
granted. 
__ The office of the bifhop’s chancellor was grantable for 
_life. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
GRANTEE. n f. [from grant.} He to whom any grant is 
“made. 
To fmooth the way for popery in Mary’s time, the grantees 
© wcre confirmed by the pope in the poficfion of the abby- 
~~ lands, Swift. 
Bean. n. f. [from grant.] He by whom a grant is made. 
A duplex querela fhall not be granted under pain of fufpen- 
fion of the grantor from the execution of his ofice. Ay life. 
Gea'nurary. adj. [from granule.} Small and compect; re- 
fembling a {mall grain or fecd. 


Pope. 
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Small-coal, with fulphur and nitre, proportionably mixcd, 
tempered, and formed into g anu ary badies, do make up that 
powder which is in ufe for guns. Lrown’s Vulgar Errours, 

To GRA'NULATE. v. n. [granuler, Fr. from granum, Latin. ] 
To be formed into fma} grains, 

The juice of grapes, infpiflated by heat, granulates into 

fugar. Spratt. 

To GRA'NULATE. v a. 

1. To break into fmall maffes or granules. 

2. To raile into fmall afpcrities. 

I have obferved, in many birds, the gullet, before its en- 
trance into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and. thick fet, or 
as it were granu ated with a multitude of glandules, each 
whereof was provided with its excretory veffel. Ray. 

Granuta’tion. n. f. [ granulation, F rench, from granulate.) 
1, Fhe act of pouring melted metal into cola water, fo as it 
may granulate or congeal into {mall grains: it is generally 
done through a colander, or a birchen broom. Gunpowder 
and fome falts are likewife faid to be granulated, from their 
refemblance to grain or feed. Quincy. 
2. The act of hooting or breaking in {mall mafles. 

Tents in wounds, by refifting the growth of the little gra- 
nulationi of the flefh, in procefs of time harden them, and in 
that manner produce a fiftula. Sharp's Surgery. 

GRA‘NULE. n. f. [from granum, Latin.] A {mall compact 
particle. 

With an excellent microfcope, where the naked eye did fee 
but a green powder, the affifted eye could difcern particular 
granules, fome blue, and fome yellow. Boyle cn Colours. 

GRa‘NULous. adj. [from granule.] Full of little grains, 

GRAPE. n.f. [ erappe, French; krappe, Dutch.) The fruit 
of the vine, growing in clufters; the fruit from which wine 
is exprefled. 

And thou fhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither fhalt thou 
gather every grape of thy vineyard; thou fhalt leave them for 
the poor and ftranger. . XIX. 10. 

‘turn back thine hand, as the grape gatherers into the 
bafkets. Fer. vi. g. 

Anacreon, for thy fake 

I of the grape no mention make; 

Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 

Curfed plant I lov’d thee well. 

Here are the vines in early flow’r difcry’d, 

Here grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide. Popes Ody eya 

Grape Hyacinth, or Grape Flower. See Musk. 
Gra’PEstone. n. f. [grapeand Jions.] The ftone or feed con- 
tained in the grape. 
When obedient nature knows his will, 
A fly, agrapeffone, or a hair can kill. 
GRA’PHICAL. adj. [veaPw.] Well delineated. 
Write with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the like, when 
the fruit or trees are young; for as they grow, fo the letters 
__ will grow more large and graphical. Bacon's Natural Fiiftory. 
GRAPHICALLY. adv. [from graphical.) Ina pi@turefque man- 
ner ; with good defcription or delineation. 

The hyena odorata, or civet cat, is delivered and graphically 
defcribed by Caftellus. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

GRA'PNEL. n. f. [grapin, French. ] 

1. A fmall anchor belonging to a little veffel. 

2. A grappling iron with which in fight one fhip faftens on 
another. 

To GRAPPLE. v. n. [ grabbelen, Dutch 3 Arappeln, German. ] 

1. To contend by feizing each other, as wreftlers. 

They muft be alfo practifed in all the locks and gripes of 
wreftling, as need may often be in fight to tugg or grapple, and 
to clofe, Milton. 

Living virtue, all atchievements paft, 

Meets envy, ftill to grapple with at laft. Waller: 

Does he think that he can grapple with divine vengeance, 
and endure the everlafting burnings? South's Sermons. 

Antæus here and ftern Alcides ftrive, 


Cowley, 


Prior, 


And beth the grappling ftatues feem to live. Addifon. 
2. To conteft in clofe fight. 
Pll in my ftandard bear the arms of York, 
To grapple with the houfe of Lancafter. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 


Sometimes, from fighting fquadrons of each fleet, 
Two grajpling Ætna’s on the ocean meet, 
And Englith fires with Belgian flames contend. 
To GRA'PPLE. v. a. 
1. To faften; to fix; to join indiffolubly. Now obfolete, 
Grapple your minds to fternage of the navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight fill. Shak. H, V. 
I will put that bufinefs in your bofoms, 
Whofe execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
2. Tu feize; to lay faft hold of. 
GRA’PPLE. 7. f [from the verb. ] 
1. Conteft hand to hand, in which the combatants feize each 
other; the wreftlers hold. 
As when earth’s fon, Antzus, ftrove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and, oft foil’d, ftill rofe 
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Frefh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttled at length in th’ air, expird and fell. 
Or did his genius 
Know mine the ftronger demon, fear’d the grapple, 
And, looking round him, found this nook of fate, 
To fkulk behind my fword. Dryden’s Don Sctaftian. 
2, Clofe fight. 
In the grapple I boarded them ; on the inftant they got clear 
of our fhip, fo I alone became their prifoner. Shake/. Lamlt. 
3. Iron inftrument by which one fhip faftens on anothcr. 
But Cymon foon his crooked grapples caft, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac’d. Dryden. 
GRA'PPLEMENT. 2.f. [from grapple.] Clofe fight; hoftile 
embrace. 
They catching hold of him, as down he lent, 
Him backward overthrew, and down him ftay’d 
With their rude hands and griefly grapplement. Fairy Queen. 
GRA'SHOPPER. 7. f. [ grafs and hop.) A {mall infect that hops 
in the Summer grafs. The cicada of the Latins, or cicala of 
the Italians, is often by the poets tranflated gra/bopper, but 
improperly. 
_ Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinners legs, 
The cover of the wings of gra/hoppers. Shakef. Ro. and Ful. 
Grajfboppers eat up the green of whole countries. Bacon. 
Where filver lakes, with verdant fhadows crown’d, 
Difperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 
The gra/hopper avoids the untainted air, 
Nor in the midft of Summer ventures there. Adaifon. 
The women were of fuch an enormous ftature, that we 
appeared as gra/h<ppers before them. Addifon's Spectator. 
GRA'’SIER. See GRAZIER. 
To GRASP. v a [gra/pare, Italian.] 
1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe. 
O fool that I am, that thought I could gra/p water and bind 
_ the wind. Sidney, b. ii. 


Ailton. 


In his right hand 

Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 

Before him, fuch as in their fouls infix’d 

Plagues. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. vi. 

Kings, by gra/ping more than they could hold, 

Firft made their fubjeéts, by oppreffion, bold. 

Doom, as they pleafe, my empire not to ftand, 
I'll gra/p my fceptre with my dying hand. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2. To feize ; to catch at. 

This gra/ping of the militia of the kingdom into their own 

hands, was defired the Summer before. Clarendon. 
To Grasp. v. n. 
1. Tocatch; to endeavour to feize; to try at. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will gra/p at all, and can form no {cheme of perfect happinefs 
with lefs. swift. 

2. To ftruggle; to ftrive; to grapple. Not now in ufe. 
See, his face is black and full of blood; 
His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that gra/pt 
And tuge’d for life. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
3. To gripe; to encroach. 
; Like a mifer ’midft his ftore, 
Who grafps and gra/ps’till he can hold no more. 
Grasp. n./. [from the verb.] 
1. The gripe or feizure of the hand. 
Nor wanted in his gra/p 
What feem’d both fpear and fhield. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
This hand and fword have been acquainted well; 
It fhould have come before into my gra/p, 
To kill the ravifher. Drydens Don Sebaftian. 
The left arm is a little defaced, though one may fee it held 
fomething in its gra/p formerly. Addifon on Italy. 
2. Pofleffion; hold. 
I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s gra/p, 
And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
3. Power of feizing. 
Within the dircful gra/p 
Of favage hunger, or of favage heat. Milton. 
They looked upon it as their own, and had it even within 
their gra/p. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Gra’sPER. yrafps, feizes, or 
catches at. 
GRASS. n. f. [gnezy, Saxon.] The common herbage of the 
field on which cattle feed ; an herb with long narrow leaves. 
Ye are grown fat as the heifer at gra/s, and bellow as 
bulls. Fer.1. 11, 

The trade of beef for foreign exportation was prejudiced, 
and almoft funk; for the fichh being young, and only grafs 
fed, was thin, light and moilt, and not of a fubftance to 
endure the falt, or be preferved by it, for long voyages, 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


n. f. [from gra/p.} One that 


or a flow confumption. Temple. 
You'll be no more your former you ; 
But for a blooming nymph will pafs, 
Juft fifteen, coming Summer’s grafs. Swift, 


Grass of Parnafus. w. f. [ parnaffia, Latin.) 
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Tt hath a rofe-fhaped flower of five large leaves, and five 
fmall at the bottom fringed, of a greeniíh colour, and planted 
orbicularly : out of the flower-cup arifes the pointul, which 
turns to an oval membranaccous fruit, having but one celi 
filled with feeds. ‘This plant grows wild in moft meadows, 
particularly in the North. It is called parnafia from mount 
Parnaflus, where it was fuppofed to grow; and Lecaufe the 
cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of grafs, though the 
plant has no refemblance to the grafs kind. A. 2her. 

To Grass. v. n. [from the noun.) To breed grafs; to become 
pafture. -> 
Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats ye may fow it, the fooner to grafs, 
More foon to be pafture, to bring it to pafs. Tuff. Husband. 
Grass-PLoT. ^. f. [grafs and pit.) A {mall level covered 
with fhort grafs. 
Here on this gra/s-tlot, in this very place, 

Come and fport. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 

The part of your garden next your houfe fhould be a par- 
terre for Mowers, or gra/s-plots bordered with flowers. Temple. 

They are much valued by our modern planters, to adorn 
their walks and gra/s-plots. Moartimer’s Husband: y. 

Grass-PoLy. A fpecies of Witrow-wort, which fee. 
Gra/ssiness. n. f. [from grafj.] The ftate of abounding in 
rafs. 
epee adj. [from gra/s.} Covered with grafs; abounding 
with grafs. 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfeen, 

Nor the rank grafy fens delights untry’d. Spenfer. 

Rais’d of gra//y turf - 

Their table was, and moffy feats had round. Milt. P. Loft. 

The moft in fields, like herded beafts, lic down, 
To dews obnoxious, on the graff floor. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
Grate. n. f. [crates, Latin. ] 
1. A partition made with bars placed near to one another, or 
croffing each other: fuch as are in cloyfters or prifons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch-fellow, Nim; or elfe you had look’d 
through the grates, like a geminy of baboons.  Shake/peare. 

Out at a little grate his eyes he caft 

Upon thofe bord'ring hills, and open plain. Daniel’s C. W. 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black-eyed veftals, 
who are endeavouring to creep out at the grates. Addifon. 

2. The range of bars within which fires are made. 
My dear is of opinion that an old fafhioned grate confumes 
coals, but gives no heat. Spedlat:r, N°. 3C. 
To GRATE. v.a. [ gratter, French.} 
1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition of a rough body. 
Thereat the fiend his gnafhing teeth did grate. Fai. Qu. 
Blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up, 

And mighty ftates charaéterlefs are grated 

To dufty nothing. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

If the particles of the putty were not made to ftick faft in 
the pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and fret 
the object metal, and fill it full of little holes. Newton's Opt. 

2. To offend by any thing harfh or vexatious. 
Thereat enraged, foon he ’gan upftart, 

Grinding his teeth and grating his great heart. Hulb. Tale. 

They have been partial in the gofpel, culled and chofen out 
thofe fofter and more gentle diétates which fhould lefs grate 
and difturb them. Decay of Piety. 

Juft refentment and hard ufage coin’d 

Th’ unwilling word ; and, grating as it is, 

Take it, for it is thy due. Dryden's Don Sclaftian. 

This habit of writing and difcourfing, wherein I unfortu- 
nately differ from almoft the whole kingdom, and am apt to 
grate the ears of more than I could wifh, was acquired during 

my apprenticefhip in London. Swift. 
3. To form a found by collifion of afperities or hard bodies. 
The grating fhock of wrathful iron arms. Shakef. R.II. 
On a fudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harfh thunder, that the loweft bottom fhook : 

Of Erebus. Miiton’s Paracife Left, b. ii. 

To GRATE. v.n. 
1. To rub hard fo as to injure or offend; to offend, as by op- 
prefhion or importunity. 
Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 

What peer hath becn fuborn’d to grate on you, 

That you fhould feal this lawlefs bloody book 

Of forg’d rebellion with a feal divine? Shakef. Henry IV. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, or elfe you had looked through the grates. Shakefpeare. 

Paradoxing is of great ufe; but the faculty muft be fo ten- 
derly managed as not to grate upon the truth and reafon of 
things. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

This grated harder upon, and raifed greater tumults and 
boilings in the hearts of men, than the fecming unreafonable- 
nefs of former artic es. South's Sermons. 
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I never heard him make the leaft complaint, in a cafe that 
would have grated forely on fome men’s patience, and have 
filled their lives with difcontent. Lecke. 

a. lo make a harfh noife, as that of a rough body drawn over 
~ another. 
Weare not fo nice as to caft away a fharp knife, becaufe 

© the edge of it may fometimes erate. fcoker, bv. f. 36. 

GRATEFUL. adj. [ gratis, Latin. } 
4. Having a due feale of benefits; willing to acknowledge and 
to repay benefits. 
A grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but Rill pays. 
Years of fervice pait, 
From gratsful fouls exact reward at laft. 
2. Plealing; acc-ptable ; delightful; delicious. 
Whiatfoever is ingrate at firft, is made grateful by cuftom y 
but whatioever is too pleating at firt, sroweth quickly to 
fatiate. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches fhine, 
And grateful clufters “well with floods of wine. 

4 GRA'TErULLY. adu. [from grateful.] 

1. With willingnefs to acknowledge and repay benchts; with 
‘due fenfe of obligation. 
He, as new wakt, thus cratefully reply’d. 

Enough remains for houthold charge befide, 
His wite and tender chijdren to fuftain, 

And gratofully to teed his dumb deferving train. Dryd. Virg. 
In Cyprus long by men and gods obey’d, 
‘The lovers toil the grateful repaid. 
g. Ina pleafing manner 
Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence of fome- 
thing new, which niy gra:cfully ftrike the imagination. Watts. 

Gr A VEPULNESS. nf. [from grateful. ] - 

1. Gratitude; duty to benefacters. Now obfolete. 

A Laconian knight, having femetime ferved him with more 

» gratefiilrcfs than good courage defended him. Sidney. 

Blefings beferchand, ties of gratefulne/s, 
~ Fhe found of glory ringing in cur ears. 

9. Quality of being acceptable; pleafantnefs. 

Gra’ter. 2. f [ graicir, Fr. from rate] A kind of coarfe file 

© with which foft bodics are rubbed to powder. 

GRATIFICATION. n.f. [ gralifcatio, Latin. ] 

a. ihe edt of pleating 

‘They are incapable of any defign above the prefent grati- 

‘fication of their palates. South's Sermons. 

2. Pleafure ; delight. 

~ How hardly is his will brought to change all its defires and 

* averfions, and to renounce thofe gratificatious in which he has 

been long ufed to place his happincfs ? Rogers's Sermons. 

Reward; recompence. A low word. 

o Gra’tiry. v.a. [ gratificor, Latin. ] 

To indulge; to pleafe by compliance. 
You fteer between the country and the court, 

Nor gratify, whate’cr the great defire, 

~ Nor grudging give what publick needs require. 

2. Vo delight; to pleafe. 

"~~ Bur pride ftcod ready to prevent the blow; 

For who would dic to gratify a foc? Dryden's Fabies. 

‘Vhe captive generals to his car are ty’d; ? 

The joyful citizens tumultuous tide ? 
Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. Prior. ) 

~ A palled appetite is humorous, and muft be gratified with 

| fauces rather than food. Tatler, N°. 54. 

At once they gratify their fcent and tafte, 

While frequent cups prolong the rich repaft, Pope. 

> A thoufand little impertinencies are very gratifying to cu- 

riolity, though not improving to the underttanding. Addifon. 

3. Lo requite with a gratification : as, I'll gratify you for this 

"trouble. 

CGra'tixcry. adv. [from grate] HerMly; offenfively. 

GRATIS. adv. | Latin.] Fer nothing; without a recom- 

pence. 

x The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late, l 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin d. Shake/p. 

They fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind fellow, gav’ft 
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~ thyfelf away gratis, and I thank thee for thee. _ Shake/peare. 
+ Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation gives them 
C a title to have advice graiis. L’Eftrange. 


T Tfeorned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, though 
offered it gratis by thofe univerfities. Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bull. 
ORA TICUDE. 2. f. [ gratitudo, low Latin. ] 

. Duty to bencfactors. 

il Forbid 

Theat our renowned Rome, whofe gratitude 
© Tow’'rds her deferving children is cnroll’d, 
© Should now eat up her own! Slhakefcare’s Coriolanus. 

T Defire to return bencfits. , 
; The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 
’ Gratitude is properly a virtue, difpofing the mind to an In- 
ward fenfe and an outward acknowledgment of a bencht re- 
caved, togcther with a rcadinefs to return the fame, or the 
like. 2 South's Sermons. 
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GRATUITOUS. adj. [ gratuitus, Latin; gratuit, Fr.) 
1. Voluntary; granted without claim or merit. 

We miftake the gratuitous bleflings of heaven for the fruits 

of our own induftry. LF firang:. 
2. Afferted without proof. 

The fecond motive they had to introduce this gratuitous 

declination of atoms, the fame poct gives us. Ray. 
GraruirousLy. adv. [from gratuitous.] 
1. Without claim or merit. 
2, Without proof. 

I would know whence came this obliquity of direction, 
which they gratuitoufly tack to matter: this is to afcribe will 
and choice to thefe particles. Cheyne's i’ bil. Prin. 

Gratultry. n.f. [ gratuite, Fr. from gratuitous.) A prefent or 
acknowledgment; a free gift. 2 

They might have pretended to comply with Ulyflles, and 
difmiffed him with a finall gratuity. Notes on the Ödyffiy. 

He ufed every year to prefent us with his almanack, upon 
the fcore of fome little gratuity we gave him, Swift. 

To GRA'TULATE, v.a. [gratulor, Latin ] 
1. To congratulate ; to falute with declarations of joy. 
To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his fafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admires. Shake/. Trt. Andr. 
Whither away fo faft? 
No farther than the Tower, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there.  Shake/p. Rich. III. 
Since nature could behold fo dire a crime, 

I gratulate at leaft my native clime, 

That fuch a land, which fuch a monfter bore, 

So far is diftant from our Thracian fhore. Dryden's Fables, 

2. To declare joy for. 
Yet give thy jealous fubjects leave to doubt, 
Who this thy {cape from rumout gratulate, 
No lefs than if from peril; and devout, 
Do beg thy care unto thy after ftate. Ben. Joknf: Epigrams. 
GRATULATION. n.f. [froni gratulatio, Latin.] Salutations 
made by exprefling joy ; expreffion of joy. 

They are the firft gratulations wherewith our Lord and Sa- 
viour was joyfully received at his entrance into the world, by 
fuch as in their hearts, arms, and bowels embraced him. Hook. 

The earth 

Gave figns of gratulation, and each hill. Mut. Par. Loft. 

Your enjoyments, according to the ftandard of a Chriftian 
defire, are fo complcat that they require no addition: I fhall 
turn my wifhes into gratulations, and, congratulating their ful- 
nefs, only wifh their continuance. South. 

Gra’TULATORY. adj. [from gratulate.} Congratulatory , ex- 
_ prefling congratulation. 
Grave, a final fyllable in the names of places, is from the 
Saxon gpæp, a grove or cave. Gibfon’s Camden. 
GRAVE. n. f. [gnæp, Saxon.] The place in the ground in 
which the dead are repofited. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all geping wide, 
Every one lets forth his fpright, 
In the church-way paths to glide. Shakefpeare. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave. Muito7. 
To walk upon the graves of our dead matters, 

Ts our own fecurity. Denham’ s Sophy. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe fragments 
which the earth broke into, and bury in one common grave 
all mankind, and all the inhabitants of the earth. Buriet. 

GRA'VE-CLOATHS. n. f. [grave and cloaths.| The drefs of the 
dead. 
But of fuch fubtle fubftance and unfound, 
That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cloaths were un- 
bound. Spenjer’s Fairy Queen, b. xi. 
And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-cloaths. ‘Fo. Xi. 44. 
Gra/ve-stone. 2.f. [grave and fone.) The ftone that is laid 
over the grave; the monumental ftone. 
Limon, prefently prepare thy grave ; 
Lye where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy grave-/lone daily. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 
To GRAVE. v. a. preter. graved; part. paff. graven. [ graver, 
French ; yeaho.] 
1. To infculp; to carve a figure or infcription in any hard fub- 
{tance. 
Cornice with bofly fculptures graven. Milton. 

Such later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out thofe 

former gravings or charaéters, which by juft and lawful oaths 


were made upon their fouls. King Charles, 
Thy fum of duty let two words contain ; 
O! may they graven in thy heart remain, 
Be humble and be juft. Prior. 


2. Tocarve or form. 
What profiteth the graven image, that the maker thereof 
hath graven it? Heb. ii. 18. 
3. To copy paintings upon wood or metal, in order to be im- 
prefel on paper. 
10 P The 
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‘The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodics of the 
colours by the degrees of the lights and fhadows: ’tis impof- 
fible to give much {trength to what they grave, after the works 
of the fchools, without imitating in fome fort the colour of 
the objects. Dryden’s Dufrafncy. 

4. [From grave.] To entomb. Not in ufe. 
There's more gold : 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you: 
And ditches grave you all! Shake/peare’s Timon of Athens. 
5. To clean, caulk, and fieath a fhip. Hinjworth. 
To Grave. v.n. To write or delineate on hard fubftances. 
- Thou fhalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon 
it. Ex, xxviii. 36. 
Grave. adj. [ grave, French; gravis, Latin ] 
i. Solemn ; ferlous; fober; hot gay; not light or trifling. 
To th’ more mature, 

A glafs that featur’d them ; and to the grave, 

A child that guided dotards. Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 

We fhould have clfe defir'd 

Your good advice, which ftiil hath been both grave 

And profperous, in this day’s counci!. — Shune/*. Macbeth. 

That grave awfulnefs, as in your belt breed of mattive:, of 
elegancy and prettinefs, as in your !cfler dogs, are modes of 
beauty. More’) Antidote acainf? Athcifm. 

Even the g-ave and fcrious characters are diftinguifhed’ b 
their feveral forts of gravity. Lryden’s Fables, Preface. 

Youth on filent wings is fown ; 
Graver years come rolling on. i 
To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of giacë ; 
And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. Popes Epi/iles. 
Folly-painting humour, grave hinifelf, 
Calls laughter forth. Themfon’s Winter. 
2. Of weight; not futile; credible. Little ufed. 
The Roman ftate was of all others the moft celebrated for their 
virtue, as the grave of their own writers, and of ftrangers, 
do bear them witnels. Gr.w’s Co/mol. Sac. b. iii. c. 3. 
3. Not fhowy ; not tawdry: as, a grave {uit of cloaths. 
4. Not tharp of found ; not acute. 

Accent, in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re- 
garded the tone of the voice; the acute accent raifing the 
voice, in fome certain fyllables, to a higher, 7.e. more acute 
pitch or tone, and thé grave depreffing it lower, and both 
having fome emphafis, 2. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
GRAVEL. 2. /- [gravier, French; graveel, Dutch; gravel, 
Armorick. } 
1, Hard fand ; fand confifting of very fmall pebbleftones. 

Gravel confilts of flints of all the ufual fizes and colours, of 
the feveral forts of pebbles; fometimes with a few pyrite, 
and other mineral bodies, confufedly intermixed, and com- 
mon fand. WW codward’s Met. Fef: 

His armour, all gi/t, was fo well handled, that it fhewed 
like a glittering fand and gravel, interlaced with filver ri- 
VETS. Sidney. 


Prior. 


By intelligence, 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 

We fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare’s Fenry VII. 

Providence permitted not the ftrength of the earth to {pend 
itfelf in bafe ¿ravel and pebbles, inftead of quarries of ftones. 

More's Antidote againf? Atheijm. 
So deep, and yet fo clear, we might behold 

The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. Drydin. 

The upper garden at Kenfington was at firft nothing but a 
gravel pit. Speclator, N°. 477. 

Gravel walks arc beft for fruit-trees. Afortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. [Gravelle, French.] Sandy matter concreted in the kidneys. 

If the ftone is brittle it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel: if the ftone is too big to pafs, the beft method 
is to come to a fort of a compofition or truce with it. Arbuthn. 

To Gra’yrt. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pave or cover with gravel. 

Mofs groweth upon alleys, efpecially fuch as lie cold, and 
upon the North, as in divers terrafies; and again, if they be 
much trodden, or if they were at the firft gravelled. Bacon, 

2. To ftick in the fand. 

William the Conqueror, when he invaded this ifland, 
clranced at his arrival to be gravelled; and one of his feet 
{tuck fo faft in the fand, that he fell to the ground. Camden. 

3. To puzzle; to ftop; to put to a ftand; to embarrafs. 

I would kifs before I fpoke. 

—Nay, you were better fpeak firft, and when you were gra- 
veli’d for lack of matter you might take occafion to kifs. Shak. 

The difeafe itfelf will gravel him to judge of it; nor can 
there be any prediction made of it, it is fo fharp. Fiewel. 

What work do our imaginations make with eternity and 
immenfity? And how are we gravelled by their cutting 
dilemma’s ? Glanv. Scepf. c. 13. 

Mat, who was here a little gravell’d, 

Toft up his nofe, and would have cavill’d. Pricer, 

nin horfemanfhip.] To hurt the foot with gravel confined 
by the fhoe. 


GRA'VELESS. adj. [from grave.) Without atomb; unburicd. 
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By degrees the memory of my womb, 

Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the difcandying of this pelletted ftorm, 

Lie gravele/s. Shakefpeare’s Amony and Cic-pctra. 

GRA'vELLY. adj. [ graveleux, French, from g aver.) od uil of 
gravel; abounding with gravel; confifting of gravel, 

There are fome natural fpring-waters that will inlapidate 
wood ; fo that you fhall fee one piece of woad, whereof the 
part above the water {hall continue wood, and the part under 
the water fhall be turned into a gravelly itone. Bacons N. iiis. 

If you live in a confumptive air, make choice of the more 
open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. Harvey on Confint. 

Gra‘vety. adu. [from grave. ] 

I. Solemnly ; {crioufly ; foberly ; without lightnefs or mirth. 

Thou ftand’ft 

Gravely in doubt when to hold them wife. AG ton. 

A girl longs to tell het confidant that fhe hopes to ke mar- 
ried in a little time, and afks her very gravely what fhe would 
have her to do. Spectator. N. 475. 

Wifdom’s above fufpcCting wiles; 

The queen of learning gravely {miles. Swift, 

A formal ftory was very gravely carried to his excellency, 
by fome zealous members. Swift. 

2. Without gaudinefs or fhow. 

Gra‘veness. n.f. [ftom grave.] Serioufnefs ; folemnity and 
fobriety of behaviour. 

You no lefs becomes 

The light and carelefs livery that it wears, 

Than fettled age his fables, and his weeds 

Importing health and gravene/s. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

_ But yet beware of counfels when too full; 

_ Number makes long difputes and gravene/s dull. Denham. 
GRA'VEOLENT. adj. [ graveolens, Lat.] Strong feented. Dig: 
Gra’ver. n.f. [ graveur, French, from grave.] 

1. One whofe bufinefs is to infcribe or carve upon hard fub- 
flances ; one who copies pićtures upon wood or metal to be 
impreffed on paper. 

If he makes a defign to be graved, ke is to remember that 
the grav.rs difpofe not their colours as the painters do; and 
that, by confequence, he muft take occafion to find the reafon 
of his defign in the natural fhadows of the figures, which he 
has difpofed to caufe the effea. Drydens Dufre/uoy: 

2. The ftile or tool ufed in graving. 

With all the care wherewith I tried upon it the known 
ways of foftening gravers, I could not foften this. 

The toilfome hours in diff’rent labour flide, 

Some work the file, and fome the graver guide. Gay’s Fan. 

Gravroity. n.f. [ gravidus, Latin.] Pregnancy ; ftate of 
being with child. ‘ 

Women, obitructed, have not always the forementioned 
fymptoms : in thofe the figns of graviaity and obftructions are 
hard to be diftinguifhed in the beginning. Arbuthrot on Dict. 

Gravine. n. f. [from graze.] Carved work, 

Skilful to work in gold; alfo to grave any manner of 
graving, and to find out every device which fhall be put to 
him. 2 Chro. ii. 14. 

To GRAVITATE. v. n. [from gravis, Latin.] ‘To tend to 
the center of attra&tion. 

Thofe who have nature’s fteps with care purfu’d, 

That matter is with aétive force endu’d, 

That all its parts magnetick pow’r exert, 

And to each other g:avitete, aflert.  Béackmore’s Creation. 

That fubtle matter muft be of the fame fubftance with all 
other matter, and as much as is comprehended within a parti- 
cular body mutt gravitate jointly with that body. Bentiey. 

Gravita’TIon, n.f. [from gravitate.] Aćt of tending to the 
centre. 

The moft confiderable phenomenon belonging to terreftrial 
bodies is the general action of gravitation, whereby all known 
bodies, in the vicinity of the earth, do tend and prefs towards 
its centre. EBentiey’s Sermos. 

When the loofe mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitaticn ccafe, if yougoby? Pope's LY. on Wan. 

Gra’viry. n. f. [ gravitas, Latin; grazité, French J 

1. Weight; heavinefs; tendency to the centre. 

That quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards the 
centre of the earth, accelerating their motion the nearer they 

approach towards it, truc philofophy has fhewn to be unlolyc- 

able by any hypothefis, and refolved it into the immediate will 
of the Creator. Of all bodies, confidered within the confines 
of any fluid, there is a twofold gravity, true and abfojute, 
and apparent, vulgar or comparative: abfolute gravity is the 
whole force by which any body tends downwards; but the 
relative or vulgar is the excels of gravity in onc body above 
the {pecifick gravity of the fluid. whereby it tends downwards 
morc than the ambient fluid doth. Quincy. 

Bodies do fwim or fink in different liquors, according to the 
tenacity or gravity of thofe liquors which are to {uppore 
them. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, b. vii. e. ree 

Though this increafe of denfity may at great diftances te 
exceeding flow, yet if the elaftick tone of this medium be 
exceeding great, it may fuffice to impel badics from the denier 
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parts of the medium towards the rarer, 
which we call gravity. 


2° Atrocioufnefs ; weight of guilt. 


No man could ever have thought this reafonable, that had 
intended thereby only to punith the injury committed, accord- 
ing to the gravity of the fact. Hooker, b.i. fi 10. 

3. Serioufnels ; folemnity. 

There is not a white hair on your face but fhould have his 

effect of gravity. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
Our youths and wildnefs fhall no whit appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity. Shakefpeare’s ‘Jul. Cefar. 

For the advocates and council that plead, patience and pra- 
vity of hearing is an effential part of juftice. Bacon, Effay 57. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d, Drydens Æn. 

The emperors often jefted on their rivals or predeceffors, 

_ but their mints {till maintained their gravity. Addifon. 
Gra’vy. n.f. _ The ferous juice that runs from flefh not much 
dried by the fire. 

_They ufually boil and roaft their meat until it falls almoft 
oft from the bones; but we love it half raw, with the blood 
trickling down from it, delicately terming it the gravy, which 
in truth looks more like an ichorous or raw bloody matter. 

Harvey on Conjumptions. 

There may be a ftronger broth made of vegetables than of 

__ any gravy foup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
GRAY. adj. [ gnxez, Saxon; grau, Danith; graau, Dutch.] 
i. White with a mixture of black. 

. _ They left me then, when the gray headed even, 

Like a fad votarift in palmer’s weed, 

Rofe from the hindmoft wheels of Phoebus’ wain. Milton. 

Thefe gray and dun colours may be alfo produced by mix- 
ing whites and blacks, and by confequence differ from perfect 
whites, not in fpecies of colours, but only in degree of lumi- 
noufnefs. i Newtons Opt. 

2. White or hoary with old age. ; 

Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, 
turning to be gray; as is feen in men, though fome earlier and 
fome later; in horfes, that are dappled and turn white; in old 
fquirrels that turn grifly, and many others. Bacons Nat. Hif. 

Thou haft neither forfaken me now I am become gray 
headed, nor fuflered me to forfake thee in the late days of 
temptation. Walton’ s Life of Bifbop Sanderfon. 

Anon 

Gray headed men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 

- Affémble. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

The reftoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and renewing 
the exhaufted marrow, may be effected. Glanv., Scepf. 

Gray headed infant! and in vain grown old! 

Art thou to learn that in another’s gold 


with all that power 
Newton's Opt. 


Lie charms refiftlefs ? _ Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. 13. 
We moft of us dre grown gray headed in our dear mafter’s 
. Tervice. Addifm’s Spectator, N°. 517. 


Her gray hair’d fynods damning books unread, 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pope’s Dunciad, 
3. Dark like the opening or clofe of day ; of the colour of afhes. 
Our women’s names are more gracious than their Cefilia, 
that is, gray eyed. _ Cantden’s Remain:, 
The gray ey’d morn fmiles on the aang night, 

Chequ’ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light. Shakefp. 

| Tl fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye ; 

"Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shak. R. and Ful. 

Soon as the gray ey’d morning ftreaks the fies, 

And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies. Gay’s Trivia, 
Gray. n.f. A badger. Ainfwirth. 
 GRA'YBEARD. 7. f. [ gray and beard.] An old man, in con- 
= tempt. 

oo Youngling, thou can’ft not love fo dear as I. 
—Graybeard, thy love doth freeze. Shake/peare. 
Have I in conqueft ftretcht mine arm fo far, 
To be afraid to tell graybeards the truth? Shakef: Ful. Caf. 
Gra’yHounp. See GREYHOUND. 
GRAYLING. n. /. The umber, a fifh. 
The gra;ling lives in fuch rivers as the trout does, and is 
ufually taken with the fame baits, and after the fame manner : 
he is of a fine fhape, his flefh white, and his teeth, thofe little 
dhes that he has, are in his throat. He is not fo general a filh 
ws as the trout, nor fo good to eat. Walton's Angler. 
© Gra'ywess. x. f. [from gray.] The quality of being gray. 
To Graze. v. n. [from gra/i.] 
= p. To eat grafs; to feed on grafs. 


D The greateít of my pride is to fee my ewes graze, and my 

t Jambs fuck. Shakefpeares As you like it. 
J Graze where you will, you fhall not houfe with me. Shak. 
Re, Leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 


The more ignoble throng 
B Attend their ftately fteps, and lowly graze along. Dryden. 
2. To fupply grafs. 
4 i Phylicians advife their patients to. remove into airs which 
© are plain champaighs, but grazing, and not overgrown with 
cath. Bacon. 


2 amie fought himfelf fome hofpitable houfe. Dryden’s Fables. 
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The fewers muft be kept fo ás the water may hot flay tos 
Jong in the Spring; for then the ground cuntinueth the wet, 
whereby it will never graze to purpofe that year. lucon. 
A third fort of grazing ground is that ncar the fea, which 
is commonly very rich land. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
3- To move on devouring. 
As every ftate lay next to the other that was opprefied, fo 
the fire perpetually grazed. Bacon on the War with Spain. 
4. [From rajers French.] To touch lightly. 
Mark then a bounding valour in our Enelifh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifchief, 
a Killing in relapfe of mortality. Shakefp. Henty Vi 
To GRAZE. v.a. 
1. To tend grazing cattle ; to fet cattle to.feed on grafs. 
__ Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s fhcep. Shakefpeare. 
O happy man, faith he, that, lo! I fee 
Grazing his cattle in thofe pleafant fields, i 
If he but know his good! Daniels Civil Har. 
_ The chief beheld their chariots from afar ; 
Their ftceds around, 
Free from their harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. Dryden. 
Grounds graz: well the next year after plowing. Mortimers 
Scme graze their land ’till Chriftmas, and fome longer. Mort. 
He hath a houfe and barn in repair, and a ficld or two to 
graze his cows, with a garden and orchard. Swi/t. 
2. To fecd upon. 
_ I was at firft as other beafts, that graze 
The trodden herb, of abje& thoughts and low. — Adtton. 
¿© This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His fcaly flocks that graze the wat’ry deep. Dryden’s Virgil, 
The lambs with wolves fhall graze the verdant mead. Pope. 
GRA'ZIER. n. f. [from graze. ] 
All grazers prefer their cattle from meaner paftures to bet- 
ter Eacort. 
Gentle peace, which fillet the*hufbandman’s barns, the 
grazier’s folds; and the tradef{man’s fhop. Howel. 
His confufion increafed when he found the alderman’s father 
to be a grazzer: Speétator, N . 612. 
Of agriculture, the defolation made in the country by en- 
grofling grazsers, and the great yearly importation of corn 
from England, are lamentable inftances under what difcou- 
ragement it lies. Swift. 
GREASE. n.f. [ greife, French.] 
1. The foft part of the fat; the oily or unctuous part of ani- 
mals. 
Greafe, that’s {weaten 
From the murth’rer’s gibbet, throw 


Into the flame. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
To take out a fpot of greafe they ufe a coal upon brown 
paper. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 


Thou hop’ft, with facrifice of oxen flain, 

To compafs wealth; and bribe the god of gain 

Yo give thee flocks and herds, with large increafe ; 

Fool! to expect them from a bullock’s greafe. Dryd. Juv 

A girdle, foul with greafe, binds his obfcene attire. Dryd. 
2. [In horfemanfhip.] A {welling and gourdine(s of the legs; 
which generally happens to a horfe after his journey. 
To GREASE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To {mear or anoint with greafe. 
2. To bribe; to corrupt with pfefents: 
Envy not the ftore 
Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor: Dryd. Perf. 
GRE'ASINESS. 7. f. [from greafe.] Oilinefs; fatnefs. 

Upon the molt of thefe ftones, after they are cut, there 
appears always, as it were, a kind of greafinefs or un&uo- 
fity. ` Boyle, 

GRE'ASY. adj. [from greafe.] 
1. Oily; fat; unctuous. 
The fragments, fcraps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’cr-ezten faith. shakefp. 
2, Smeared with creafe. 
Even the lewd rabble 

Govern’d their roaring throats, and grumbled pity: 

I could have hugg'd the greaf} rogues; they pieas’d me. Otw. 

Buy fheep, and fee that they be big-boned, and have a foft, 
greafy, well curled clofe wool. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

3- Fat of body; bulky. In reproach. 

Let’s confult together againft this grea/y knight. Shate/eare. 
GREAT. adj. [ [xnear, Saxon ; groot, Dutch.) 
1, Large in bulk or number. 

Judas one of the twelve came, and with a great multitude 
with {words and ftaves, from the chief priefts and elders of the 


people. Mat. xxvi. 47. 
All thefe cities were fenced with high walls, gates and bars, 
befides unwalled towns a great many. Deutr. iii, v. 


The idea of fo much is pofitive and clear: the idea of 
greater is alfo clear, but it is but a comparative idea. Lecke. 
2. Having any quality in a high decree, 
There were they in great fear. DANY 5- 
This is a great paradox. Tillot fon. 
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3. Confiderable in extent or duration. 
Thou hatt fpoken of thy fervants houfe for a creat while to 
come. 2 Sa. vii. 19. 
4. Important; weighty. 
Man 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them, 
For this grent journey. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
And though this be a great truth, if it be impartially con- 
fidered, yet it is alfo a great paradox to men of corrupt minds 
and vitious practices. Tillotjon, Sermon 6. 
g. Chief; principal. 
Hear the king's pleafure, cardinal, who commands you 
Yo render up the great feal prefently.  Shake/. Henry VII. 
6. Of high rank; of large power. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s eafe, 
Whilft they behold a greater than themfelves. Sh. Ful. Caf. 
Of all the great, how few 
Arc juft to heaven, and to their promife true! Pcpe’s Ody/f- 
Misfortune made the throne her feat, 


And none could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 
Defpife the farce of ftate, 
The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope. 


7. Iuftrious ; eminent. 
O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is great in might. 
Ry arext G5 
8. Grand of afpect; of elevated mien. 
Such Dido was; with fuch becoming ftate, 
Amidft the crowd, fhe walks ferenely great. 
o. Noble; magnanimous. 

In her every thing was goodly and ftately ; yet fo, that it 
might feem that great mindednefs was but the ancient-bearer 
to the humblenefs. Sidney. 

1c. Swelling; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won with 
words, nor the defendants to be difcouraged with great looks ; 
wherefore he begun to’batter the walls. Knolles. 

rt. Familiar; much acquainted. A low word. 

Thofe that would not cenfure, or fpeak ill of a man imme- 
diately, will talk more boldly of thofe that are great with 
them, and thereby wound thcir honour. Eacon, Effay 49. 

12. Pregnant; teeming. 
Their bellics great 
With fwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. 
This fly, for moft he ftings in heat of day, 
From cattle great with young keep thou away. May’s Virg. 
13. It is added in every ftep of afcending or defcending confan- 
guinity: as great grandfon is the fon of my grandfon. 

I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our language, that 

our great-great-great grandfires tongue came out of Perfia. 
Camden's Remains. 

What we call great-great grandfather they called fortha- 
fader. Camden's Remainder. 

Their holiday-cloaths go from father to fon, and are feldom 
worn out ‘till the fecond or third generation ; fo that ’tis com- 
mon enough to fee a countryman in the doublet and breeches 
of his great grandfather. Addifon. 

14. Hard; difficult ; grievous, A proverbial expreflion. 
It is no great matter to live lovingly with good natured and 
meek perfons. Toyicr’s Devotion. 
Great. n. f- [from the adjective. } 
1, The whole; the grofs; the whole in a Jump. 
To lct out thy harveft by great or by day, 

Let this by experience lead thee the way : 

By gr-at will deceive thee with ling’ring it out, 

By day will difpatch. Tuffer’s Husbandry for Auguf?. 

Tt were behoveful, for the ftrength of the navy, that no 
fhips fhould be builded by the great; for by dailv experience 
they are found to be weak and imperfect. Raleigh’ s Effays. 

He did at length fo many flain forget, 

And loft the tale, and took them by the great. Dryden. 

Carpenters, for uniformity, generally make them fo, unlefs 
they build an houfe by the great, and are agreed for the fum 
of money. Mixon’s Mech. Exer. 

I fet ufide one day in a week for lovers, and interpret by the 
great for any gentlewoman who is turned of fixty.  Addi/on. 

Gre/ATBELLIED. adj. [ great and belly.) Pregnant; teeming. 
Greathelited women, 

That had not half a week to go, like rams 

In the old time of war, would fhake the prefs, 

And make ’em reel from before em. Shate/p. Henry VIM. 

A greathe'lied woman, walking through the city in the day- 
time, had her child ftruck out of her womb, and carried half 
a furlong from her. Wilkins’s Meth. Magick. 

VoGre/aTen. v.a. [from great.] To aggrandize; to en- 
large; to magnify. A word little ufed. — 

After they fought to greaten themfelves in Italy itfelf, ufing 
ftrangers for the commanders of their armics, the Turks by 
degrees beat them out of all their goodly countries. Raleigh, 

GREATHRA'RYED. adj. [great and heart.) High fpirited; 
undeiected. 

The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he neither 
cared for his friendfhip, nor feared his hatred. Clarend:n. 


Dryd. Virgil. 


Sandys. 
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Gre/atry. adj. [from great.] 
r. In a great degree. 
Thy forrow T will greatly multiply. 
2. Nobly ; illuftrioufly. 
Yet London, emprefs of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryd. Aun. Mir, 

3. Magnanimoufly; generoufly ; bravely. 
Where are thefe bold intrepid fons of war, 

That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 

And to their general fend a brave defiance? Addi/in’s Cato. 
Gre’atNess. 2. f. [from great.] 

1. Largenefs of quantity or number. 
2. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no pofitive idea of any fpace or duration, 
which is not made up of and commenfurate to repeated num- 
bers of feet or yards, or days or years, and whereby we 
judge of the greatne/s of thefe fort of quantities. Locke. 

All abfent good docs not, according to the greatnefs it has, 
or is acknowledged to have, caufe pain equal to that greatze/', 
as all pain caufes defire equal to itfelf; becaufe the abfence of 
good is not always a pain, as the prefence of pain is. Lace. 

3. High degree of any quality. 
Zeal, in duties, fhould be proportioned to the greatne/s of 
the reward, and the certainty. Rogers, Sermon 13. 
4. High place ; dignity; power; influence; empire. 
Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatne/s. Shakefpeare. 
So many 
As will to greatne/i dedicate themfelves. Shake/p. Macteth. 
I beg your greatne/s not to give the law 
In other realms; but beaten, to withdraw. Drydens En. 
Approaching greatne/s met him with her charms 

Of pow’r and future ftate ; 

He fhook her from his arms. Dryden. 

Themiftocles raifed the Athenians to their greatne/s at fea, 
which he thought to be the true and conftant intercft of that 
commonwealth. Swift. 

5. Swelling pride; affected ftate. 
My lord would have you know, that it is not of pride or 
greatne/s that he cometh not aboard your fhips. Eden. 
6. Merit; magnanimity ; noblenefs of mind. 
Greatne/s of mind and noblenefs their feat 
Build in her lovelieft. 
7. Grandeur; ftate; magnificence. 
Greatne/s with Timon dwells in fuch a draught, 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thoug! t. 
Greave. n.f. [znep, Saxon.] A grove. Spenfer. 
Greaves. n.f. [from grives, French.} Armour for the legs ; 

a fort of boots. It wants the fingular number. 
He had greaves of brafs upon his legs. 1 Sa. xvii. 6. 
A fhield make for him, and a helm, fair greaves, and curets 
fuch 
As may renown thy workmanhhip, and honour him as much. 
Chapman's Iiads, b. xviii. 
Gre’cism. n.f. [gnæcifmus, Latin.) An idiom of the Greek 
language. 
GREE. n. f. [gré French, probably from gratia.) Good will; 
favour ; good graces. 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 

To her makes prefent of his fervice feen, 

Which fhe accepts with thanks and goodly gree. Fa Queen. 
GREECE. n.f. [corrupted from degrees.] A fiight of ficps. 

Ev’ry greece of fortune 

Is fmother’d by that below. Shatc/peare. 

After the proceffion, the king himfelf remaining feated in 
the quire, the lord archbifhop, upon the greece of the quire, 
made a long oration. Bacon's Henry VI. 

GRE'EDILY. adj. [from greedy.] Eagerly; ravenoufly ; vora- 
cioufly ; with keen appetite or defire. 
Greedily fhe engorg’d without rettraint. Adit. Par. Loft. 
He fwallow’d it as greedily 
As parched earth drinks rain. Denham’s Sophy. 
Ev’n deadly plants, and herbs of pois’nous juice, 

Wild hunger feeks; and to prolong our breath, 

We greedily devour our certain death. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Gre’eniness. n. f. [from greedy.] Ravenoutnefs ; voracity ; 

hunger ; eagernefs of appetite or defirc. 

Fox in ftealth, wolf in greedine/s. Shakef. King Lear. 

Thither with all grecdtne/s of afieAlion are they gone, and 
there they intend to fup. Shakefpeare’s If inter’s Tale. 

If thou wert the wolf, thy grecdine/s would affit thee. 

Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens, 
I with the fame greedine/s did feck, 

As water when I thirft, to fwallow Greck. Denham. 
GREEDY. adj. ( xxdiz, Sax. graudiv, Dan. gretig, Dutch.) 
1. Ravenous; voracious ; hungry. 

As a lion that is greedy of his prey. Pf. xvii. 12. 

Be not unfatiable in any dainty thing, nor too greedy upon 
meats. Lecluf. xxxvii. 20. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Etias’s caterers, and bring 
him food. King Charles. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


2. Eager; 
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2. Eager; vehemently defirous. Tt is now commenly taken in 
an ill fenfe. 
Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 


Their caufe of death, fwift to the fire fhe ran. Fairfax. 

"The ways of every onc that is greedy of gain. Prov. 
Stern look’d the fiend, as fruftrate of his will, 

Not half fuffie’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 


While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden fheaves in brittle bands. Dryd. Virg. 

GREEN. adj [grun, German; grsen, Dutch ] 

1. Having a colour formed commonly by compounding bluc and 
ycllow ; of the colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. ‘Ihe 
green colour is faid to be moft favourable to the fight. 

The general colour of plants is green, which is a colour that 
no flower is of: there is a greenifn primrofe, but it is pale, 
and {carce a green. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Groves for ever green. Pope. 

2. Pale; fickly: from whence we call the maid’s difeafe the 

green ficknels, or chlorofis. Like it is Sappho’s x> weoréen Toias. 
Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreft yourfelf? Hath it flept fince? 

And wakes it now to look fo green and pale 

At what it did fo freely ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

F There’s never any of thefe demure boys come to any proof : 
they fall into a kind of male green ficknefs. Shak. Henry IV. 
Till the green ficknefs and love’s force betray’d 
' To death's remorfelefs arms th’ unhappy maid. 
3. Flourifhing; freh; undecayed: from trees in Spring. 
4. New; frefh: as, a green wound. 
The door is open, fir; there lies your way : 
You may be jogging while your boots are green, 
Griefs are green ; 
And all thy friends, which thou muft make thy friends, 
Have but their ftings and tecth newly ta’en out. Sb. HIV. 
In a vault, 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 

Lies feftering in his blood. Shakef. Romeo and Fuliet. 

A man that itudicth revenge keeps his own wounds gree: 

which otherwife would heal and do well. Bacon, Effay 4. 
= $. Not dry. 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even 
where the wood was green, and fartheft off from any inclina- 
tion unto furious attempts; muft not the peril thereof be 
greater in men, whofe minds are of themfelves as dry fewe', 
apt beforehand unto tumults ? Hooker, Dedication. 

Of fragility the caufe is an impotency to be extended, and 
_ therefore ftone is more fragil than metal, and fo dry wood is 
more fragil than green. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
If you but confider a piece of green wood burning in a 
- chimney, you will readily difcern, in the difbanded parts of it, 
_ the four cleinents. Boyle. 
The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, fo heated, 
give fire to the green. Afortimer’s Husbandry. 
6. Not roafted; half raw. 
© Under this head we may rank thofe words which fignify 
different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable far-fetched ana- 
logy, or diftant refemblance, that fancy has introduced be- 
tween one thing and another; as when we fay the meat is 
green, when it is half roafted. Watts s Logick. 
7e Unripe; immature; young ; becaufe fruits are green before 
Í they are ripe. 
d My fallad days, 


Garth, 


Shake/p. 


ss whe 


When I was greén in judgment, cold in blood!  Shakefp. 
: O charming youth, in the firt op’ning page; 
F. So many graces in fo green an age. Dryden. 


You'll find a difference 
; Between the promife of his greener days, 
And thefe he mafters now. Shakefp. Henry Vi 
- | Jf you would fat green geefe, fhut them up when they are 
© about a month old. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
| Stubble geefe at Michaelmas are feen 
Upon the fpit, next May produces green. 
GREEN. ^. J. ' y 
1. The green colour; green colour of different inades. 
Šri Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, the fhall be loofe enrob’d. Shakefp. 
But with your prefence cheer’d, they ceafe to mourn ; 
__ And walks wear frefher green at your return. Dryden, 
~ Cinnabàr, illuminated by this beam, appears of the fame 
red colour as in daylight; and if at the lens you intercept the 
green making and blue making rays, its rednefs will become 
_ more full and lively. Newton's Opt. 
Let us but confider the two colours of yellow and blue: if 
_ they are mingled together in any confiderable proportion, they 
_ make a green. Watis’s Logick. 
2A grati plain. i 
~: For this down-trodden cquity, we tread 
> In warlike march thefe greens before your town. 
O’er the fmooth enamell’d green, 
Where no print of ftep hath becn, 
Follow me as I fing. 


King’s Cookery. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 
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The young Æmilia, fairer to be feen 
Than the fair lilly on the How’ry green. 
3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. 
With greens and How’rs recruit their empty hives, 
And feek freih forage to fuflain their lives. Dryden's Virg. 
Ev'ry brow with chearful green is crown'd ; 
‘The feafts are doubled, and the bowls go round. Dryden. 
The fragrant greens I feek, my brows to bind. Dryden. 
To pary v.a. [from the noun.) To make green. A low 
word. 


Dryden's Fablas: 


Great Spring before 
Green’d all the year; and fruits and bloffoms bluth’d 
In focial fweetnefs on the felf. fame bough, — Thow:/ Spring. 
GRE'ENBROOM. n. f. [ cytifo genifia, Latin. } 

It hath papilionaccous flowers, which are fucceeded by com- 
prefled pods, in which are contained many kidney- fhaped 
fecds: the branches of the trees are flexible, and have fome- 
times fingle, and other times thrce leaves joined together. ‘I his 
fhrub grows wild upon barren dry heaths. Miller. 

GRE'ENCLOTH. nf. A board or court of juftice held in the 
counting-houfe of the king’s houfhold, for the taking ccgni- 
zance of all matters of government and juftice within the 
king’s court-royal ; and for correcting all the fervants that 
{hall offend. Didi. 

For the greencloth law, take it in the largeft fenfe, I have no 
opinion of it. Lacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

GRE'ENEYED. adj. [green and eye.] Having eyes coloured 
with green, 

Doubtful thoughts, and rafh-embrac’d defpair, 

And fhudd’ring fear, and greeney'd jealoufy.  Shake/peare. 

GRE'ENFINCH. n.f: A kind of bird. 

The chaffinch, greenfinch,; dormoufe, arid other {mall birds, 
are injurious to fome fruits. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Gree’nrisy. 2. f. A kind of fifh. Ainfworth. 

Gre’ENGAGE. n.f. A fpecies of Prum; which fee. 

GREENHOUSE. n. f. [green and houfe.} A houfe in which 
tender plants are theltered from the weather. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, which you may 
know by the freczing of a moiftened cloth fet.in your green- 
houfe, kindle fome charcoal, Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Sometimes our road led us into feveral hollow apartments 
among the rocks and mountains, that look like fo many na- 
tural greenkoufes, as being always fhaded with a great variety 
of trees and thrubs that never lofe their verdure. Adasfon. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangery or artificial greenhoufe. Speciator, N°. 477. 

GRE ENISH. adj. [from green.) Somewhat green; tending to 
grecn. 

With goodly greenijh locks; all loofe, unty’d, 

As each had been a bride. Spenfer’s Prothalam. 

Of this order the green of all vegetables feems to be, partly 
by reafon of the intenfenefs of their colours, and partly be- 
caufe, when they wither, fome of them turn to a greeni/h 
yellow. Newton's Opt. 

Gre‘enty. adj. [from green.] 

1. With a ereenifh colour. 

2. Newly ; frefhly. 

3. Immaturely. 

4. Wanly; timidly. 

Kate, I cannot look greenly, not gafp out my eloquence ; 
nor have I cunning in proteftation. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Gre’enness. n. f. [from green. ] 

1. The quality of being green; viridity ; viridnefs. 

About it grew fuch fort of trees, as either excellency of 
fruit, ftatelinefs of growth, continual greenne/:, or poetical 
fancies have made at any time famous. Sidiiey, b. i. 

In a meadow, though the meer grafs and greenne/s delights, 
yet the varicty of fiowers doth heighten and beautify. B. Fohnf- 

My reafon, which difcourfes on what it finds in my phan- 
tafy, can confider greenne/s by itfelf, or mellownefs, or {weet- 
nefs, or coldnefs; fingly and alone by itfelf. Digby on Bodies: 

2. Immaturity ; unripenefs. 

This prince, while yet the errors in his nature were ex- 
cufed by the greenne/s of his youth, which took all the fault 
upon itfelf, loved a private man’s wife. Sidney, b. it. 

3. Frefhnefs; vigour. 

Take the picture of a man in the greenne/s and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and dcclenfion of his droop- 
ing years, and you will {carce know it to belong to the fame 
perfon. South's Sermons. 

4. Newnefs, 

GRE'ENSICKNESS. n f- [ green and ficknefs.] The difeafe of 
maids, fo called from the palenefs which it produces., 

Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, efpecially of ter- 
reftrial and abforbent fubftances, are the cafe of girls in the 
greenficknefs. : Arbuthnot, 

GRe’eNswarp. } 7. f. [ green and /ward : of the fame original 

Gre’ENsworb. § with /wath.] The turf on which grafs 
grows. 

This is the prettieft low-born lafs that ever 
Ran on the greenfword. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
DQ Atter 
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After break their faft 
On green2vord ground, a cool and grateful tafte. Dryden. 
In fhallow foils all is gravel within a few inches; and 
fometimes in low ground a thin greenfward, and floughy un- 
derneath ; which latt turns all into bog. Swift. 
GRE'ENWEED. ». f. [ green and weed ) Dyers weed. 
GREENWOOD. n.f. [green and wood.) A wood confidered as 
it appears in the Spring or Summer. It is fometimes uʻed as 
one word. 
Among wild herbs under the greenwood fhade. 
Tt happen’d on a Summer's holiday, 
That to the greenwood fhade he took his Way ; 
. For Cymon fhunn’d the church. 
Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia. 
To GREET. v.a. [ grat:r, Latin; xnexan, Saxon. ] 
I. To addrefs at mecting. 
I think if men, which in thefe places ljve, 
Durft look in themfelves, and themnfelves retrieve, 
‘They would like ftrangers greet themfelves. 
I would gladly go, 
To greet my Pallas with fuch news below. 
2. To addrefs in whatever manner. 
My noble partner 
You greet with prefent grace, and great prediction ; 
To me you fpeak not. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well; for what I {peak, 
My body hall make good. Shakefpcare’s Richard II. 
3- To falute in kindnefs or refpect. 
My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 
—God blefs your grace with health and happy days. Shake/. 
Now the herald lark 
Left his ground neft, high tow’ring to defcry 
The morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 
Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely fon. 
The fea’s our own; and now all nations greet, 
With bending fails, each veficl of our fleet. 
Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 
None greets; for none the greeting will return ; 
But in dumb furlinefs, each arm’d with care, 
His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dryden's Fables: 
4. To congratulate. 
His lady, feeing all that channel from far, 
Approacht in hafte to greet his victorie. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
5. To pay compliments at a diftance. 
The king’s a-bed, 
And fent great largefs to your officers ; 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of moft kind hoftefs. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
6. To meet, as thofe do who go to pay congratulations. Not 
much in ufe. 


Fairfax. 


Drydens Æn. 


Milton. 
Waller. 


Your hafte 
Is now urg’d on you. 
We will greet the time. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy, 
Ere Greece aflembled ftem’d the tides to Troy ; 
But parting then for that detefted fhore, 
Our eyes, unhappy! never greeted more. 
To GREET. v.n. ‘Jo meet and falute. 
There greet in filence, as the dead are wont, 
And fleep in peace. 
Gree’TER. n.f. { from the verb. ] He who greets. 
Gre'ErinG. n.f. [from greet. ] Salutation at meeting, or 
compliments at a diftance. 
I from him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend, 
Can {end his brother. Shake/peare’s Vinter’s Tale. 
Greeze. v./. [Otherwife written greece. See GREECE, or 
Rart, or Grice, from degrees.] A flight of fteps; a 
ep. 


Pope’s Odyffey. 


Shake/p. 


In purity of manhood ftand upright, 

And fay, this man’s a flatterer : if one be, 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 

Is fmooth’d by that below: the learned pate, 

Ducks to the golden fool. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens, 
GRE'GAL. adj. [ grex, gregis, Lat ] Belonging to a flock. Dié. 
GREGARIOUS. adj. [ eregarius, Latin. ] Going in flocks or 

herds, like fheep or partridges. 

No birds of prey are gregarious. Ray on the Creation. 
GRe’MIiAL. adj. [ gremium, Lat.] Pertaining to the lap. Dia. 

JRENA'DE. n.f. [from pomum granatum, Latin.] A lit- 
tle hollow globe or ball of iron, or other metal, about 
two inches and a half in diameter, which, being filled 
with fine powder, is fet on fire by means of a {mall fufec 
faftened to the touch-hole: as foon as it is kindled, the cafe 
fies into many fhatters, much to the damage of all that ftand 
near. ‘Thefe granades ferve to fire clofe and narrow paflages, 
and are often thrown with the hand among the foldicrs to dif- 
order thcir ranks, more cfpecially in thofe pofts where they 

_fland thickeft; as in trenches, redoubts, and lodgments. Harr. 

GRE'NADIER, n. J. [ grenadier, Fr. from grenade.) A tall fuot- 


Donne., 


GRI 


foldier, of Whom there is one company in every répimeat ; 
fueh men being employed to throw grer.ades. 
Peace allays the fhepherd’s fear 


Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay’s Paftorals. 
Grewa'no. nf. See GRENADE: f 
Yet to exprefs a Scot, to play that prize, 
Not all thofe mouth grenados can fuffice. Cleaveland. 


You may as well try fo quench a flaming grenado with a 
fhell of fair water, as hope to fucceed. Watts. 

GREUT. n.f. A kind of foffile body. 
A fort of tin-ore, with its greut; that is, a congeries of 


cryftals, or {parks of fpar, of the bignefs of bayfalt, and of a . 


brown fhining colour immerfed therein. 
Grew. The preterite of grow. 
The pleafing tafk he fails not to renew ; 
Soft and more foft at ev’ry touch it grew. Dryden's Fables. 
Grey. adj. [ gris, French, More properly written gray.] See 
GRAY. 
This ancient ruffian, fir, whofe life I fpar’d at fuit of his 
grey beard. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Our green youth copies what grey finners act, 
When venerable age commends the faét. Dryden. 
Gre’yHounD. n.f. [gnigpund, Saxon.] A tall ficet dog that 
chafes in fight. 
Firft may a trufty greyhound transform himfelf into a 
tyger. Sidney, b.i. 
So on the downs we fee, near Wilton fair, 


Grew’s Mufaum. 


A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhounds go. Sidney. 
Th’ impatient greyhound, flipt from far, 
Bounds o’er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. Dryden. 


Grice. n f. 
1. A little pig. Gouldman. 
2. A ftep or greeze. 
No, not a grice ; 
This a ftep to love. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Nig't. 
To Gripe. v.n. [ gridare, Italian.] To cut; to make way 
by cutting. A word elegant, but not in ufe. 
His poignant {pear he thruft with puiflant fway, 
At proud Cymochles, whiles his fhield was wide, 
That through his thigh the mortal fteel did gride. F. Queen. 
So fore 
The griding {word, with difcontinuous wound, 
Pafs’d through him ! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Gri'DELIN. adj. A colour mixed of white and red. 
The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen, 

Of Florence fatten, flower’d with white and green, 

And for a fhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden’s Fab. 
Gri‘piron. n. f. [ grind, Mandick, a grate and iron.] A port- 
able grate on which meat is laid to be broiled upon the fire. 

He had added two bars to the gridiron. Spectator, N^. 570. 

Gritr. n.f. [from grieve; grif, Welfh, probably from the 
Englith. ] 
1. Sorrow ; trouble for fomething paft. 
I will inftru€ my forrows to be proud ; 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner ftout. Shafe/peare. 

Wringing of the hands, knocking the breaft, or wifhing 
one’s felf unborn, are but the ceremonies of forrow, the 
pomp and oftentation of an effeminate grief, which {peak not 
fo much the greatnefs of the mifery as the {mallnefs of the 
mind. Scuth’s Sermons. 

The mother was fo affli€ted at the lofs of a fine boy, who 
was her only fon, that fhe died for grief of it. Addifon’s Speé?. 

2. Grievance; harm. (Grief, French. ] 
Be faétious for redrefs of all thefe gricf, 

And I will fet this foot of minc as far 

As who goes fartheft. 

The king hath fent to know 

The nature of your griefs, and whereupon 

You conjure from the breaft of civil peace 

Such bold hoftility ? Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 

3. Pain; difeafe. 

Grievance. n. f. [from gricf.] 

1. A ftate of uneafincfs. Out of ufc. 

2. The caufe of uneafinefs. Ufcd of fuch caufes as arc the 
effects of human conduét. 

What remedy can be found againft grievances, but to bring 
religion into countenance, and encourage thofe who, from the 
hope of future reward, and dread of future punifhment, will 
be moved to juitice and integrity ? Swift. 

To GRIEVE, v.a. [ grever, French; griever, Flemith; gra- 
vis, Latin.}] To affli€t; to hurt. 

For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 

men. . Lu il. 33. 

Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. Pju. 

It repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, 
and it grieved him at his heart. Gen. vi. 6. 

Griev’d at the thought, he vow’d his whole endeavour 

Should be to clofe thofe breaches. Ruwe’s Ambiticus Stepm. 

To Grirve. v. n. To be in pain for fomcthing paft; to 
mourn; to forrow, as for the death of friends. 

Do not you grieve at this; I fhall be fent for in private to 
him: look you, he muft fecm thus to the world. Shat. #/.1V. 
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With equal mind what happens let.us bear ; 
Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. 
Dryden's Falles, 


Grif VINGLY. adv. [from grieve] In forrow; forrowfully. 


Grieving';, I think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 
Vhe coft that did conclude it. Shake/p. Henry VIIL. 
GRIEVOUS. adj. [ gravis, Latin; or from To grieve. } 
x: Afflictive; painful; hard to be born. 
To the fcth, as the apoftle himflf granteth, all affliction 
is naturally grievous. Hooker, bav. f. 48. 
Correction is grievous unto him that forfaketh the way, and 
he that hatcth reproof fhall die. Prov. xv. 10. 

2, Such as caufes forrow. 

To own a great but grievous truth, though they may 
quicken and fharpen the invention, they corrupt the temper. 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
3. Exprefling a great degree of uneafinefs. 
He durft not difobey, but fent grievous complaints to the 
parliament of the ufage lie was forced to fubmit to. Clarendon. 
4. Atrocious; heavy. 
It was a grievous fault, 
„= And grievoufly hath Cæfar anfwer’d it. Shakef. Ful. Cafar. 
“5: Sometimes ufed adverbially in low language. 
He cannot come, my lord ; he’s grievous fick. 
Grre’vousry. adv. [from gricvzus.] 
‘1. Painfully ; with pain. 
__ Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood, 
Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly. Fairy Queen: 

2. With difcontent; with ill will. 

Grittus, perceiving how gricvou/ly the matter was taken, 

with the danger he was in, began to doubt. Knilles. 
3. Calamitoufly ; miferably. 

_I fee how a number of fouls are, for want of right infor- 

= Mation in this point, oftentimes grievou/ly vexed. Hooker, b. v. 

4. Vexationfly ; to a great degree of uneafinefs. 

Houfes built in plains are apt to be grievou/ly annoyed with 
mire and dirt. Ray on the Creation. 

Grie’vousness. n.f. [ frotit grievous.] Sorrow; pain; cald- 
mity. 

They fled from the fwords, from the drawn fword and from 
the bent bow, and from the grievou/nefs of war. If. xxi. 15: 

Gri‘Frin. 17. f. [This fhould rather be written gryfon, or gry- 

GrrFFon. $ phon, gryps, yev); but it is generally written 
griffon | A fabled animal, faid to be generated between the lion 
and eagle, and to have the head and paws of the lion, and 
the wings of the eagle, 

Of all bearing among thefe winged creatures, the griffin is 
the moft ancient. Peacham on Blazoning. 
~ Arifteus, a poet of Proconefus, affirmed, that near the one- 

* eyed nations griffins. defended the mines of gold. Brown. 

Gric. n. j. [ fricke, Bavarian, a little duck.] 

4. It feems originally to have fignified any thing bélow the 
natural fize. 

2.°A fmall eel. 

3. A merry creature. 

o Detin] 

Hard is her heart as flint or ftone, 

_ She laughs to fee me pale; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 

And brifk as bottle-ale. Swift. 

To GRILL. v.n. [ grille, a grate, French.] To broil on å 
grate or gridiron. 

GRILLADE. n. f. [from grill. ] Any thing broiled on the 
gridiron. 

To GRrvLLY. v.a. [from grill. ] This word fignlfies, as it 
feems, to harrafs; to hurt: as we now fay, to ria/? a man, 
for to teaze him. 

For while we wrangle here and jar, 
= Ware grillied all at Vemple-bar. 
GRIM. adj. [xp:mma, Saxon. ] 

y. Having a countenance of terrour ; horrible ; hideous ; fright- 
ful. 
_ The innocent prey in hafte he does forfake, 


Shakefp. 


[Suppofed from Greek; graeulus feflivus, 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


© Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 


With change of fear to fee the lion look fo grim. F. Queen. 
Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
* Bears a command in't. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Ee. Their dear caufes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires, 
. Awak’d, fhould blow them into fevenfold rage? 
a Expert to turn the fway 
| Of battle, open when and where to clofe 
The ridges of grim war. Miiton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
He that dares to die, 
May laugh at the grim face of law and fcorn, 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denham’s Sophy. 
Their fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 
And making death more grim. 


Mitton. 


Addifon’s Cato. 
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2. Ugly; ill-looking. 
Grim vifag’d war hath finooth’d his wrinkl'd front. Shaé. 
Venus was like her mother; for her father is but grim. Shak. 
Grimace. n.f. [ French, from grim. ] 
1. A diftortion of the countenance from habit, affeCtation, oc 
infolence. 
He had not fpar’d to thew his piques, 
Againft th’ haranguer’s politicks, 
With fmart remarks of leering faces, 
And annotations of grimaces / Hudibras, p. iii. 
The favourable opinion and good word of men comes often- 
times at a very eafy rate; and by a few demure looks and af- 
feted whims, fet off with fome odd devotional poftures and 
grimaces, and fuch other little arts of diffimulation, cunning 
men will do wonders. South's Sermons. 
The buffoon ape, with grimaces ard gambols, carried it 
from the whole field. LE frange, Fable 110. 


The French nation is addidted to grimace. Spectator. 
2. Air of affectation. 
Vice in a vizard, to avoid grimace, 
Allows all freedom, but to fec the face. Granville. 


-Grima/ixin. n.f. [ gris, French, grey, and maitin, or little 


1. Grey little woman; the name of an old cat. 
So, poets fing, 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 

An everlafting foc, with watchlul eye 

Lies nightly brooding o’cr a chinky gap, 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. Phiilips. 

GRIME. n. f. [from grim] Dirt deeply infinuated; fullying 
blacknefs not eafily clcan{fcd. 

Swart, like my fhoe, but her face nothing fo clean kept; 
for why? fhe fweats: a man may go over fhoes inf the grime 
of it. Shake[peare’s Comedy of Errours. 

Collow is the wotd by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals or wood. Wcodward on roffils. 

ToGrime. v.a. [from the noun.] To dirt; to fully deeply. 

My face I'll grime with filth, 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. 

GriMy. adv. [from grim.] 

t. Horribly; hidcoufly ; terribly. 

We've landed in ill time: the fkies look grimly, 
And threaten prefent blufters, Shake/peare’s Vinter’s Tale. 
So Pluto, feiz’d of Proferpine, convey’d 

To hell’s tremendous gloom th’ affrighted maid ; 

There grimly {mil’d, pleas’d with the beauteous prize, 

Nor envy’d Jove his funfhine and his fkies. Addi/on’s Cate. 

z. Sourly ; fullenly. 

> The aùgurs 

Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grimy, ; 

And dare not fpeak their knowledge. Shake/. Ant. and Cleop. 

Grai'uness. n. f: [from grim.} Horror; frightfulnefs of 
vifage. 

To GRIN. v.n [zpennian, Saxon; grinnen, grinden, Dutch, 
undoubtedly of the fame origin with To grind, as we now fay 
to grind the teeth; grincer, French.] 

1. To let the teeth together and withdraw the lips. 

Small curs are not regarded when they grin; 

But great men tremble when the lion toats. Statefp. H. VI. 
Death, death! oh, amiable, lovely death ! 

Come grim on me, and I will think thou fm’. Shake/p. 
What valour were it, when a cut doth grin, 

For one to truft his harid between his teeth, 

When he might fpurn him with his foot away? Shake/p. 

Tt was no unpleafant entertainment to me to fce the various 
methods with which they have attacked me; fome with pite- 
ous moans and outcries, others grinning, and only fhewing 


Shakefpearé. 


their teeth. Stiling flect, 
A lion’s hide he wears ; 
About his fhoulders hangs the fhaggy fkia ; 
The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryden's Æn. 


They neither could defend, for can purfue; 


But grina’d their teeth, and caft a helplefs view. Dryden. 
Madnefs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim’d birth 
To grinning laughter and to frantick mirth. Prior: 


2. To fix the teeth as in anguifh. 

I like not fuch grinning honour as fit Walter hath: give me 
life, which if I can fave, fo; if not, honour comes unlook’d 
for, and there’s an end, Shakef. Henry IV. p.i. 

Grin. n.f. [from the verb.] The aét of clofing the tccth 
anu fhewing them. 
He laughs at him : in’s face too. 

—O you miftake him; ’twas an humble grán; 

The tawning joy of courticrs and of dogs. Dryden, 

‘The mufcles were fo drawn together on cach fide of his 
face, that he fhewed twenty teeth at a grin. Addifon's Speflat: 

Deifts are effectually beaten ih all thelr combats at the wea- 
pons of men, that is, reafon and argument; and they would 
now attack our religion with the talents of a vile animal, that 
is, grin and grimace. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 

Grin. n. f. [ gnyn, gynene, Saxon.] A fnare; a trap. 
Like 
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Like a birde that hafteth to his gryn, 
Not knowinge the perile. Chaucer. 
The grin fhall take him by the heel, and the robber fhall 
prevail againft him. Tob xviii. 9. 
To GRIND. v.a. preter. I ground; part. pafl. ground. [ zpin- 
ban, zegyunden, ground, Saxon. ] 
1. To reduce any thing to powder by frition; to comminute by 
attrition. 

And whofoever fhall fall on this ftone, fhall be broken ; but 
on whomfoever it fhall fall, it will grind him to powder. Mat. 

He that will have a cake out of the whcat, muft needs tarry 
the grinding. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

What relation or affinity is there between a minute body 
and cogitation, any more than the greateft? Is a fmall drop of 
rain any wifer than the ocean? Or do wegrind inanimate corn 
into living and rational rneal? Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To fharpen or fmooth by rubbing on fomething hard. 
Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 
Thy fithe is dull; whet it, for fhame: 
No marvel, fir, he did reply, 

If it at length deferve fome blame ; 

But where one man would have me grind it, 

Twenty for one too fharp do find it. 

Againft a ftump his tufk the monfter grinds, 

And in the fharpen’d edge new vigour finds. Dryd. Fables. 

That the ftomach in animals grinds the fubftances which it 
receives, is evident from the diflection of animals, which have 
{wallowed metals, which have been found polifhed on the fide 
next the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. To rub one againft another. 
So up he let him rife; who with grim look, 

And count’nance ftern, upftanding, ’gan to grind 

His grated teeth for great difdain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Harfh founds, as of a faw when it is fharpened, and grind- 
ing of one ftone againft another, make a fhivering or horror 
in the body, and fet the teeth on edge. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftorg. 

4. To harrafs; to opprefs. 

Some merchants and tradefmen, under colour of furnifhing 
the colony with neceffaries, may not grind them fo as fhall 
always keep them in poverty. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind the Neapo- 
litans, and yet to take off the odium from themfelves. Addi/- 

ToGrinp. v.n”. To perform the a&t of grinding; to move 
a mill. 


Herbert. 


Fetter’d they fend thee 

Into the common prifon, there to grind 

Among the flaves and affes, 

2. To be moved as in the a¢t of grinding. 
Shrinking finews ftart, 
And fmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws. 
GRINDER. n.f. [from grind.] 
1. One that grinds; one that works in a mill. 
2. The inftrument of grinding. 
His heart a folid rock, to fear unknown, 
And harder than the grinder’s nether ftone. 
Now exhort 

Thy hinds to exercife the pointed fteel 

On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 

To the expected grinder. 

3. [Iind-zoSay.] The back teeth; the double teeth. 

The teeth are in men of three kinds: fharp, as the fore- 

teeth ; broad, as the back-tecth, which we call the molar- 

teeth, or grinders; and pointed tecth, or canine, which are 

between both. Bacin’s Natural Hi/lory. 
He the raging lionefs confounds, 

The roaring lion with his javelin wounds ; 

Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks; fo they 

With the old hunter ftarve for want of prey. Sandys. 

The jaw-teeth or grinders, in Latin molares, are made flat 

and broad a-top, and withal fomewhat uneven and rugged, 
that, by their knobs and little cavities, they may the better 
retain, grind and commix the aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranfmute vegetable 

into animal fubftances ; therefore herb-eating animals, which 
don’t ruminate, have ftrong grinders, and chew much. Arbuth. 
4. The teeth, in irony or contempt. 
One, who at fight of fupper, open’d wide 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders tryd. Dryd. Juven. 
Both he brought; 

He mouth’d them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 
Gri/NDLEsTONE. ) n. f. [from grind and fione ]} The ftone 
Gri/NDsTONE. $ on which edged inftruments are fharpened, 

Such a light and metall’d dance 

Saw you never yet in France; 

And by the lead-men, for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindle/fones, 

Which they dig out fro’ the dells, 

For their bairns bread, wives and fells. Ben. Fobnfon. 

Literature is the grindfione to fharpen the coulters, and to 

whet their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals, 

Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet feldom file 
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them; but grind them on a grind/fcne "till bright. Moxon. 
GRI'NNER. n.f. [from grin] He that grins. 
The frightful’t grinner 
Be the winner. Addzfan’s Speflator, N°, 170, 


GRINNINGLY. adv, [from grin.] With a grinning laugh, 
Grip. n.f. A fmall ditch. Ainjworth. 
To GRIPE. v.a. [ greipan, Gothick; zpipan, Saxon; griitens 
Dutch; gripp, Scottifh. } sa 
I. ae hold with the fingers clofed; to grafp; to prefs with the 
ingers. 
He that {peaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 
Whilft he that hears makes fearful aétion 
With wrinkl’d brows. Shakefpeare’s King John. 
He feiz’d the fhining bough with griping hold, 
And rent away with eafe the ling’ring gold. Dryden's En. 
2. [Gripper, French.] T'o catch eagerly ; to feize. 
A wond’rous way it for this lady wrought, 
From lion’s claws to pluck the griped prey. 
You took occafion to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the gen’ral {way into your hands. Shakef. Hen. IV. 
3. To clofe; to clutch. 
Unlucky Welfted! thy unfeeling mafter, 
The more thou tickleft, gripes his hand the fafter. Pope: 
4. To pinch; to prefs; to fqueeze. 
And firft the dame came rufhing through the wood;  % 
And next the famifh’d hounds that fought their food, ? 
Andgrip’d her flanks, and oft eflay’d their jaws in blood. } 
Dryden’s Fables. 
To Gripe. v.n. To pinch the belly ; to give the colick. 
Thus full of counfel to the den fhe went, 
Grip’d all the way, and longing for a vent, Dryden 
Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe difhes which are a feaft to others. Locke. 
Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture and motion of its 
parts, has a power to produce the fenfations of ficknefs, and 
fometimes of acute pains or grifings in us. Locke. 
GRIPE. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Grafp; hold; feizure of the hand or paw. 
Therefore ftill on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 
Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. Fairy Queen.’ 
They put a barren fceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand. Shak. Mach. 
Should I 
Slaver with lips, as common as the ftairs 
That mount the'Capitol ; join gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly falfhood as with labour. Shake/p. 
He gave me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, fays, dear, my lord, 
Command my fervice. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
I fell; and with my weight the helm conftrain’d, 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain’d. Dryd. Æn: 
2. Squeeze; preffure. 
Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the breaft ; 
Tis true, the harden’d breaft refifts the grifes 
And the cold lips return a kifs unripe. Lryden’s Fables. 
3- Oporeffion ; cruthing power. 
I take my caufe 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a moft noble judge, the king my mafter. Shak. H. VIIL- 
4. Affliction ; pinching diftrefs. 
Adam, at the news 
Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow ftood, 
That all his fenfes bound ! Milten’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
Can’ft thou bear cold and hunger? Can thefe limbs, 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love, 
Endure the bitter cripes of fmarting poverty ? 
5. [Inthe plural.] Belly-ach; colick. 
In the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the i&erical 
have a great fournefs and gripes, with windinefs. Floyer. 
Gri’PeR. nf. [from grite.] Oppreffor; ufurer; extor- 
tioner. 
Others pretend zeal, and yet are profefled ufurers, gripers, 
monfters of men, and harpies. Burton on Melanch:ly. 
Gri'PINGLy. adv. [from griping.] With pain in the guts. 
Clyfters help, left the medicine ftop in the guts, and work 
gripingly. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
GRI'PLE. n.f. A greedy fnatcher; a griping mifer. Spenfer. 
Grai'samBER. n. f. Ufed by Milton for amberprife. 
Beafts of chafe, or fowl of game, 
In paftry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d, 
Grifamber fteam'd. Milton's Paradije Regain’dy b. ii. 
GRISE. n.f. [See Greeze, as it fhould be written. ] A ftep, 
or fcale of fteps. 
Let me fpeak like ourfelf; and lay a fentence, 
Which, as a grife or ftep, may help thefe lovers 
Into your favour. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
GRI’'SKIN. n. SJ. (grifgin, roaft meat, Irifh.] The vertebre of 
a hog broiled. 
Gri'sty. adj. [xyuylu, Saxon.] Dreadful; horrible; . hideous ; 
frightful ; terrible. 


Fairy Queen. 


Otway. 
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._ His grifly locks, long growen and unbound, 

Difordered hung about his fhoulders round. Fairy Queen. 
Where I was wont to feek the honey bee, 

The gri/ly toadftool grown there might I fee, Spenfer. 
My grifly countenance made others fly ; 

None durit come near, for fear of fudden death. Sh. H.VI. 
Back ftep’d thofe two fair angels, half amaz'd 

. So fudden to behold the gri/ly king; 

Yet thus, unmov'd with fear, ‘accoft him foon. Milt. P. L. 
For that damn’d magician, let him be girt 

With all the gri/ly legions that troop 

Under the footy flag of Acheron. 

The beauteous form of fight 

Is chang’d, and war appears a grifly fight. Dryden's Fables. 
In vifion thou fhalt fee his gri/ly face, 

The king of terrors, raging in thy race. Dryd. Innocence. 
Thus the gri/ly fpectre {poke again. Dryden's Fables. 
Clofe by each other laid, they prefs’d the ground, 

Their manly bofoms pierc’d with many a grie/ly wound. 

Dryden's Fables. 


Milton. 


; So rufhes on his foe the gri/ly bear. Addifin. 
Grist. n. f. [ aniyz, Saxon. ] 
1, Corn to be ground. 
Get gri/? to the mill to have plenty in ftore, 
Left miller lack water. Tuffer’s Husbandry. 


A mighty trade this lufty miller drove; 
Much grif? from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 
And all the corn they us’d at Scholars-hall. Adler of Tremp, 
>. Supply; provifion. 
Matter, as wife logicians fay, 

Cannot without a form fubfitt ; 

And form, fay I, as well as they, 

Mutt fail, if matter brings no gri/t. 

3. Grist to Mili, is profit; gain. 
The computation of degrees, ih all matrimonial caufes, is 
wont to be made according to the rules of that law, becaufe 
„ it brings gri/f to the mill. Ayliffe s Parergon. 
GRISTLE. n.f- [auyele, Saxon.] A cartilage; a part of 
the body next in hardnefs to a bone. 

No living creatures, that have fhells very hard; as oyfters, 
crabs, lob{ters, and efpecially the tortoife, have no bones 
within them, but only little gri/fles. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
__ Left the afperity or hardnefs of thefe cartilages fhould hurt 
the cefophagus or gullet, which is tender and of a fkinny fub- 
ftance, or hinder the fwa!lowing of our meat, therefore thefe 
annulary grijiies are not made round, or intire circles; but 
where the gullet touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the 
circle, is only a foft membrane, which may eafily give way to 

_ the dilatation of the gullet. Ray on the Creation. 
Gri'stLy. adj. [fromgriftle.] Cartilaginous; made of griftle. 

At laft they fpit out pieces of their lungs; it may be fmall 
grifilv bits, that are eaten off from the lung-pipes. Harvey. 

She has made the back-bone: of feveral vertebra, as being 
more fit to bend, more tough, and lefs in danger of breaking, 
than if they Were all one intire bone without thefe gri/tly 
junctures. More's Antidote againft Atheijm. 

Fins are made of grifly fpokes, or rays connected by 
membranes ; fo that they may be contracted or extended like 
womens fans. Ray on the Creation. 

They have a louder and ftronger note than other birds of 
the fame bignefs, which have only a gri//ly windpipe. Grew. 

Each pipe, diftinguith’d by its grz/f/y rings, 
To cherifh life aerial pafture brings. L/ackmore’s Creation. 
GRIT. x. f [ anyzra, gneor, Saxon. ] 
1, The coarfe part of meal. 
2. Oats hufked, or coarfely ground. 
3. Sand; rough hard particles. ' 

Silefian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, yet with- 

Out the leaft particle of grit, feels as fmooth as Caftile foap. 
Grew’s Mufaeum, 


Swift. 


The fturdy pear-tree here 
Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheft root 

Pierce the obftruéting grit and reftive marle. Phillips. 

4. Grits are foffils found in minute mafles, forming together a 
kind of powder; the feveral particles of which are of no de- 
terminate fhape, but feem the rudely broken fragments of 
larger mafics ; not to be diffolved or difunited by water, but 
retaining their figure, and not cohering into amafs. They 
are opake, and in many fpecies fermenting with acids, and 
often fouled with heterogene matters. One fort is a fine, dull 
looking, grey grit, which, if wetted with falt-water into 
mortar or pafle, dries almoft immediately, and coalefces into 

= ahard {tony mafs, fuch as is not eafily afterwards difunited by 
water. This is the pulvis puteolanus of the ancients, mixed 


~ among their cements ufed in buildings funk into the fea; and 


| in France and Italy an ingredient in their harder plaifters, un- 

der the name of pozzolane. It is common. on the fides of 
hills in Italy. Another fpecies, which is a coarfe, beautifully 
| green, dull grit, is the chryfocolla of the ancients, which they 
~ ufed in foldering gold, long fuppofed a loft foMil. It ferves 
the purpofe of foldering metals better than borax, and may be 
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had for carriage from the fhores of New England. The 
ferrugineous black glittering grit, is the black fining fand em- 
ployed to throw over writing, found on the fhores of Italy. 
What is commonly ufed in London is from Genoa. The 
coarfe, glittering, brownifh black is nearly of the fame nature, 
but inferior, in all refpects. Hill on Foffils. 

Grai'rriness. n.f. [from gritty.)  Sandinefs; the quality of. 
abounding in grit. 

In fullers-carth he could find no fand by the microfcope; nor 
any grittine/s. Morstiner’s Husbandry. 

Cagle adj. [from grit.) Full of hard particles ; confifting 
of grit. 

I could not difcern the unevennefs of the furface of the 
powder, nor the little fhadows let fall from the gritty particles 
thereof. Newton's Opt. 

Gar'zein. adj. [More properly gridelin. See GRiDELIN. | 
The Burgundy, which is a grizeiin or pale red, of all others, 
is fureft to ripen in our climate. Temple. 
GRI'ZZLE. n.f. [from gris, gray; grifuille, French.) A mix- 
ture of white and black; gray. 
O thou diflembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath fow'd a grizzle on thy face? Shake/peares 
GRr1'zzLED. adj. [from grizzle.] _Interfperfed with gray. 
To the boy Cæfar, fend this grizzled head. Shakefpeare. 
His beard was grizzled: no. 
— It was as I have feeri it in his life. 
His hair juft grizzled, 
As ina grecn old age. Dryden and Lees Oedipus, 
Thofe grizzled locks, which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth, their affes ears to hide. Dryd. Juven: 
Gri’zzry. adj. [from gris, gray, French.] Somewhat gray. 

Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, 
turning to be gray and white; as is feen in men; though fome 
earlier, fome later; in horfes that are dappled, and turn white; 
and in old fquirrels, that turn grizzly.  Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 

To GROAN. v.n. [ananan, Saxon; gronen, Dutch.] To 
breathe with a hoarfe noife, as in pain or agony. 
Many an heir 

Of thefe fair edifices, for my wars; 

Have i heärd groan and drop. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Men groan from out of the city, and the foul of the 
wounded crieth out. Fob. xxiv. 12. 

Repenting and groaning for anguifn of fpirit. ifd. y. 3 

So fhall the world go on, 

To good malignant, .to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning. Miltcn's Paradife Loj- 

Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
humanity, qs for one man to fee another fo much himfelf as 
to figh his griefs and grceaz his pains. South. 

On the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov’d brother groan’d his lite away. 

Groan. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Breath expired with noife and difficulty. 
Alas poor country, 
Where fichs and groans, and fhiicks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark’d! Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
I led to flaughter, and to flaughter leave ; 
And ev’n from hence their dying groans recaave. 
2. Any hoarfe dead found. 
Such fheets of fires fuch burfts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Gro’AnFut. adj. [ groan and full.] Sad; agonizing, 
Adown he keft it with fo puiffant wreft, 
That back again it did aloft rebound, 
And gave againft his mother earth a groanful found. F. Sra 
Groat. n.f. [groot, Dutch; gro/o, Italian. ] 
1. A piece valued at four pence. 
2. A ptoverbial name for a {mall fum. 
My mother was wont 
To call them woollen vaffals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 
I dare lay a grcat, 

A tertian ague is at leaft your lot. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Imagine a perfon of quality prevailed on to marry a wo- 
man much his inferior, and without a groat to her for- 
tune, Swift. 

3. Groats. Oats that have the hulls taken off. — Ainfworth: 

GRO'CER. n. f: [ This fhould be written’grafer, from gro/s, a 
large quantity; a grocer originally being one who dealt by 
wholefale ; or from groffus, a fig, which their prefent ftate 
feems to favour. } 

A grocer is a man who buys and fells tea, fugar and plumbs 
and {pices for gain. Matts's Logt:k. 

But ftill the offspring of your brain fhall prove 
The grocer’s care, and brave the rage of Jove. Garth, 
Gro'cery. n.f. [from grocer.] Grocers ware, fuch as tea; 
fugar; raifins; fpicc. 

His troops, being now in a country where thcy were not 
expected, met with many cart-loads of wine, grocery, and 
tobacco. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Garo’ GERAMA 


Shakefp. Hanilct. 


Pope’s Gdyffey. 


Dryden, 
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Gro’'GERAtA. >” J. [gros grain, French; groffogranus, low 
Gro’cram. > Latin. infworth.] Stuff woven with large 
GRro’GRAN. J woof and a rough pile. 
Certes they’re neatly cloth’d: I of this mind am, 
Your only wearing is your grogeram. Donne. 
Natolia affords great {tore of chamelots and grograms. Sandys. 
Some men will fay this habit of John’s was neither of 
camel’s fkin nor any coarfe texture of its hair, but rather fome 
finer weave of camelot, grogram, or the like. Prown’s Vul. Err. 
The natural fweetnefs and innocence of her behaviour 
fhot me through and through, and did more execution upon 
me in grogram than the greateft beauty in town had ever done 
in brocade. Addifon’s Spectator. 
Plain goody would no longer down ; 
‘ was madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 
Groin. n. f. [OF uncertain derivation. ] The part next the 
thigh. 
The fatal dart arrives, 
And through the border of his buckler drives 
Pafs'd through and pierc’d his groin; the deadly wound 
Caft from his chariot, roll’d him on the ground. Dryden. 
GRO'MWELL. n. f. [ litho/permum, Latin.) Gromill or gray- 
mill. A plant. : 
. The cup of the flower confits of one léaf, cut into five 
long narrow fegments : the flower, which is, for the moft part, 
fmall, confifts of one leaf, is funnel-fhaped, and open at the 
top: the pointal is incompafled by four embryc’s, which be- 
+ come fo many roundifh hard polifhed feecs. Mider. 
Groom. n.f [ grom, Dutch.) 
1. A boy; a waiter; a fervant. 
‘Then called fle a groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
From Egypt’s king ambaffadours they come ; 


Them many a {quire attends, and many a groom. Fairfax. 
Think then, my foul! that death is but a groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 


In the time of Edward VI: lived Sternhold, whom king 
Henry his father, a little before, had made groom of his cham- 
ber, for turning of certain of David's pfalms into verfe. 

Peacham on Poetry. 

A Would’ft.thou be touch’d 

By the prefuming hands of faucy grooms? Dryd. Don Sebaft. 

Amid’ the fold he rages, nor the fheep 
Their fhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. Dryd. 
2. A young man. 
I prefume for to intreat this groom, 
And filly maid, from danger to redeem. 
3- A man newly married. 
By this the brides are wak’d, their grooms are drefs’d ; 

All Rhodes is fummon’d to the nuptial feaft. Dryden. 

Groove. #. f. [from grave.] 
x. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idlenefs, work in a gréove or mine-pit 
thereabouts, which at that time was.little efteemed. Boyle. 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 

The fcrew-plate is a kind of fteel well tempered, with 
fevcral holes in it, each lefs than other; and in thofe holes are 
threads grooved inwards, into which grooves fit the refpective 
taps that belong to them. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

To Groove. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut hollow. 

The plates of iron faftened at the bottom of the box pre- 
ferved the balance while it fell, and every joint of it was well 
grooved. Gulliver’s Traveli. 

To GROPE, v. n. [ znapan, Saxon.] To feel where one can- 
not fee. 
My fea-gown fcarf about me, in the dark 

Grop'd I, to find out them. Shakefpeare’s Hamet. 

We grope for the wall like the blind, and we grope as if we 
had no eyes. If. lix. 10. 

They meet with darknefs in the cleareft light; 

And grcpe at noon, as if involv’d with night. Sandys. 
, A boy was groping for eels, and laid his hand upon a 
fnake, L’Efirange, Fable 131. 

This, no doubt, is better for men than that they fhould in 
the dark grope after knowledge; as St. Paul tells us all nations 
did after God. Locke. 

He heard us in our courfe, 
And with his out-ftretch’d arms around him grop’d. Addifon. 
O truth divine! enlighten’d by thy ray, 
I grope and guefs no more, but fee my way. Arbuthnot. 
ToGrope. v.a. To fearch by feeling in the dark; to feel 
without being able to fce. 

How vigilant to grope mens thoughts, and to pick out fome- 
what whereof they might complain. Hayward. 

They have left our endeavours to grote them out by twi- 
light, and by darknefs almoft to difcover that, whofe exiftence 
is evidenced by Jight. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift, 
Gro’ren. n. f. [from grope.] One that fearches in the dark. 
GROSS. adj. [ gros, French; grof, Italian; craffus, Latin.) 
1a Thick; bulky. 


Fairfax, b. ii. 
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The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew fcarce fo gro/s as beetles. Shake/p. King Lear. 
There are two gro/s volumes concerning the power of 

popes. Laker cn Learning. 
2. Shameful; unfeemly. 

He ripely confidered how grofs a thing it were for men of 
his quality, wife and grave men, to live with fuch a multi- 
tude, and to be tenants at will under them. Hooker, Preface. 

They can fay that in doétrine, in difcipline, in prayers, and 
in facraments, the chureh of Rome hath very foul and gro/s 
corruptions. fiooker, b. ive 

So far hath the natural underftanding, even of fundry whole 
nations, been darkened, that they have not difcerned, no, not 
grofs iniquity to be fin. Hooker, b.1. 

3. Intellectually coarfe; palpable, impure; unrefined. 
To all fenfe’tis gr:/s 

You love my fon: invention is afham’d, 

Againft the proclamation of thy paffion, 

To fay thou do’ft not. Shakefp. Alls well that ends well, 

Examples gro/s as earth exhort me. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Like gro/s terms, 

The prince will in the perfectnefs of time 

Caft off his followers. Shakefp. Henry VI. p.ii. 

Belial caine laft, than whom a fpirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gro/s to love 
Vice for itfelf. Milton’s Paradise Loft, b. i. 
Is not religion fo perfeétly good in itfelf, above all, in its 

Author, that, without the grofe/f fenfuality, we cannot but 
admire it. _ _ Spratt’s Sermors. 

It is a grofs miftake of fome men, to think that our wants 
only and imperfections do naturally induce us to be bene- 
ficent. > Smaridge s Sermons. 

4. Inelegant; difproportionate in bulk. 

The fun’s oppreffive ray the rofeat bloom 
Of beauty blafting, gives the gloomy hue, 

And feature gro/s. Thomfens Summer. 

5. Thick; not refined; not pure. 

It is manifeft, that when the eye ftandcth in the finer me- 
dium, and the object is in the grofer, things fhew greater; 
but contrarivife, when the eye is placed in the gr:fjer me- 
dium, and the objeét in the finer. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 

Of elements, 

The groffer feeds the purer ; earth the fea, 

Earth and the fea feed air. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.v. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad ; 


Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryden's Fables. 
Or fuck the mifts in grofér air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. Pope. 


6. Stupid; dull. 
If fhe doth then the fubtile fenfe excel, 


How grofs are they that drown her in the blood? Dawes. 
And in clear dream and folemn vifion, 
Tell her of things that no gro/s ear can hear. Milton. 


Some men give morc light and knowledge by the bare {tating 
of the queftion with perfpicuity and juftnefs, than others by 
talking of it in gro/s confufion for whole hours together. //atts. 

7. Coarfe; rough; oppofite to delicate. 
Fine and delicate fculptures are helped with nearnefs, and 
grofs with diftance. Wottons Architeciure. 
g. Thick; fat; bulky. 
Gross. n. f. [from the adjéétive. ] 
1. The main body ; the main force. 
. The Belgians hop’d, that with diforder’d hafte 
The deep-cut keels upon the fands might run; 
Or, if with caution leifurely were paft, 

Their numerous gro/s might charge us one by one. Drydex. 

Several cafuifts are of opinion, that, in a battle, you fhould 
difcharge upon the gro/s of the enemy, without levelling your 
piece at any particular perfon. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

The grofs of the people can have no other profpeét in 
changes and revolutions than of publick bleffings.  Addi/on. 

2. The bulk; the whole not divided into its feveral parts. 

Certain general inducements are ufed to make faleable your 
caufe in grofi. Hooker, Preface. 

There was an opinion in grof, that the foul was im- 
mortal. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Remember, fon, 

You are a gencral: other wars require you 5 

For fee the Saxon grefi begins to move. Dryden’s K. Arthur. 

Notwithftanding the decay and lofs of fundry trades and 
manufactures, yet, in the grijs, we fhip off now one third 
pert more of the manufactures, as alfo lead and tin, than we 
did twenty years paft. Child’s Difcourfe en Trade. 

3. Not individual, but a body together. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours i’ th’ rainbow; th 

come to him by the gro/s. Shakefpeare s Winta’s Tale. 
I cannot inftantly raife up the gro/s 

Of full three thoutand ducats. Shakef. Aderchant of Venice. 

You fee the united defign of many perfons to make up one 
figure: after they have feparated thcmfelves in many petty 
divifions, they rejoin one by onc into a grofs, Dryden. 


4. The 


‘ 


— = T~?,. 


a. 


5. 


over the gro/s and mafs of things. 


of the found be greater. 


The chief part; the main mafs. 

Comets, out of queftion, have likewife power and effect 
Bacon, Effay 24. 
The articulate founds are more confufed, though the gro/s 


Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
The number of twelve dozen. [Groj, French ] 

It is made up only. of that fimple idea of an unite repeated ; 
and repetitions of this kind, joined together, make thole dif- 
tinct fimple modes of a dozen, agro/s, and a million. Locke. 


Gro’ss.y. adv. [from gro/s.] 


+ fented to the publick by curious inquifitive heads. 
Gro’ssness. n. /: [ from gro/s. ] 


Bulkily ; in bulky parts; coarfely: as, this matter is grofsly 
pulverized. 

Without fubtilty; without art; without delicacy ; without 
refinement; coarfely ; palpably. 

Such kind of ceremonies as have been fo grofsly and fhame- 
fully abufed in the church of Rome, where they remain, are 
{candalous. Hooker, b. iv. f. 12 

Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils fworn to others purpofe ; 

Working fo grsfsly in a natural caufe, 

That admiration did not whoop at them. Shuakefp. Hen. V: 

And thine eyes 
See it fo gro/s’y fhown in thy behaviour, 
That in their kind they {peak it. Shake/peare. 
What! are we cuckolds ere we have deferv’d it? 
=—Speak not fo gro/sly. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

What I have faid has been forced from me, by feeing a 
noble fort of poetry fo happily reftored by one man, and fo 
gro/sly copied by almoft all the eft. Dryden. 

If at any time I {peak of light and rays as coloured, or 
endued with colours, I would be underftood to fpeak not phi- 
lofophically and properly, but gr2/sly, and according to fuch 
conceptions as vulgar people, in feeing all thefe experiments; 
would be apt to fraine. wi Newton's Opt. 

While it is fo difficult to learn the fprings and motives of 
fome facts, it is no wonder they fhould be fo gro/sly mifrepre- 
Swift. 


3. Coarfenefs; not fubtilty ; thicknefs; greatnefs of parts. 


.. The purpofe is perfpicuous even as fubftance, 


Whofe groffne/s little characters fum up. Shakefpeare. 
And I will purge that mortal grof/ne/s fo, 
‘That thou fhalt like an airy fpirit go. Shake/peare. 


The caufe of the epilepfy from the ftomach is the gro//nc/s 
df the vapours which rile and enter into the cells of the brain. 
Baccn’s Natural Hiffory, N°. 966. 
Then all this earthy grojfne/s quit 5 

Attir’d with ftars we fhall for ever fit, 
‘Triumphing over death. Milton. 
So this being the firft colour which vapours begin to reflect; 
it ought to be the colour of the fineft and moft tran{parent 
fkies, in which vapours are not arrived to that groffne/s requi- 
fite to reflect other colours. Newton's Opt. 

For envy’d wit, like Sol eclips’d, was known 


Th’ oppofing body’s groffnefs, not its own. Pope. 


2. Inelegant fatnefs ; unwieldy corpulence. 


Wife men, that be over-fat and flethy, go to fojourn abroad 
at the temperate diet of fome fober man; and fo, by little 
and little, eat away the gro//ne/s that is in them. Afcham. 


3. Want of refinement; want of delicacy; intellectual coarfe- 


nefs. 

I was three or four times in the thought they were not fai- 
ries; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind drove the gro//ne/s of 
the foppery into a received belief that they were fairies. Shak. 

Whatever beauties it may want, ’tis free at leaft from the 
grofne/s of thofe faults I mentioned. Dryden. 

What a groffne/s is there in the mind of that man, who 
thinks to reach a lady’s heart by wounding her ears! Clariffa. 


GROT. 2. J. [ grotte, French; grotta, Italian.] A cave; aca- 


GROTE'SQUE. adj. 


a > 


vern for coolnefs and pleafure. 
In the remoteft wood and lonely grot, 
Certain to meet that worft of evils, thought. Prior, 
Awful fee the Egerian grot. Pope. 
[ grotefque, French; grotte/co, Italian. ] 
Diftorted of figure; unnatural; wildly formed. 
The champaign head 
Of a fteep wildernefs, whofe hairy fides 
With thicket overgrown, grote/que and wild, 
Accefs deny’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
There is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, which is 
out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry which grote/que is 
ina picture: the perfons and actions of a farce are all unna- 
tural, and the manners falfe, that is, inconfifting with the 
characters of mankind: grote/que painting is the juft refem- 
blance of this. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
An hideous figure of their foes they drew, 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor fhades, nor colours true, f 
And this grote/que defign expos’d to publick view. Dryden. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotefco roofs, and ftucco floors. 


Pope’s Sat. of Horace. 


Gro'rTo, n. f. [ grotte, French ; grotta, Italian.] A cavern or 


2; The earth as diftinguifhed from air or water. 
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cave made for coolnels. Itis not ufed properly of 4 dark hota 
rid cavern. 
Their carelefs chiefs to the co) grofto’s run, 
The bow’rs of kings, to fhade them from the fun. Dryden. 
This was found at the entry of the grotto in the Peak. 
Woodward on Foffils: 


Grove. mf. [from grave] A walk covered by trees meeting 


above. 
I look’d toward Birriam, and anon methought 
‘The wood began to move: 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 
I fay, a moving grove. Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
Fortunate ficlds, and groves, and flow’ry valcs ; 


Thrice happy ifles ! Milton: 
She Icft the fow’ry field, and waving greve. Blackmores 
Banifh’d from courts and love, 
Abandon’d truth feeks fhelter in the grove: Granvilles 
Can fierce paffions vex his breaft; 
While every gale is peace, and every grove | 
Is melody? Thomfon’s Spring. 


To Gro've. v. n. [ grufde, Iflandick, flat on the face: It may 


perhaps come by gradual corruption from ground feel.] 


1. To lie prone ; to creep low on the ground. 


The fteel-head paffage wrought, 
And through his fhoulder pierc’d ; wherewith to ground 
He eroveling fell, all gored in his gufhing wound, Fa. Qu. 
What fee’ft thou there? king Henry’s diadem; 
Inchas’d with all the honours of the world! 
If fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the fame. 
Now they lie 
Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milt. Par. Loft 
Upon thy belly groveling thou fhalt go. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Let us then conclude that all painters ought to tequire this 
part of excellence: not to do it, is to want courage, and not 
dare to fhew themfclves: ’tis to creep und grovel on the 
ground. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


Shakef. Hen. A 


2. To be mean; to be without dignity or elevation. 


I muit difclaim whate’er he can exprefs ; 
His groveling {enfe will fhow my paffion Icfs. Dryden: 
Several thoughts may be naturel which are low 4nd gro! 
veling. Addifon’s Spectators 


GROUND. m/f. [gnunb, Saxon; grondt, Danith.] 


1. The earth, confidered as folid, or as low. 


Ifrael fhall go on dry ground through the fea: 
From the other hill 
To their fix'd ftation, all in bright arrays 
The cherubim defcended, on the ground 
_ Gliding meteorous. 


Ex. xiv: 16; 


Milt. Par. Loft; 


KL have made man and beaft upon the ground. Fer. xxvii. ç; 

‘There was dew upon all the ground. Judg. vi. 40. 

It light on him as dew falleth on the ground. 2 Sa. xvii. 12; 
Too late young Turnus the delufion found ; 

Far on the fea, {till haking from the ground. Dryden’s Æn: 


3. Land; country. 


The water breaks its bounds; 
And overflows the level grounds. 


Hudibras. 


4. Region; territory. 


With thefe carte they, who from the bord'ring flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian grouid; had general names 


Of Baalim and Afhtaroth, Aitlton’s Paradife Loft; b. i: 


5. Farm; eftate; pofleffion. 


Uneafy ftill within thefe narrow bounds, 
Thy next defign is on thy neighbours grounds ¢ 
His crop invites; to full perfection grown; 
Thy own feems thin, becaufe it is thy own. Dryd. Juvens 


6. The floor or level of the place. 


Wherefore fhould I {mite thee to the ground? 2 Sa. ii. 22: 
Dagon was fallen un his face to the ground. 1 Sa. V. 4. 
A multitude fit on the ground. Ma. xv. 35. 


7. Dregs; lees; faces; that which fettles at the bottom of 


liquors. 
Set by them cyder, verjuice, four drink; or grounds. Mort. 
Some infit upon having had particular fuccefs in {topping 
gangrenes, from the ufe of the grounds of {trong beer, mixed 
up with bread or oatmeal. Sharp's Surgery, 


8. The firft ftratum of paint upon which the figures are afteré 


wards painted. 
We fee the limner to begin with a rude dfaught, and thé 
painter to lay his grounds with fhadows and darkfome colours, 
Hakewill on Providence: 
When folid bodies, fenfible to the feeling and dark, are 
placed on light and tranfparent grounds, as, for example, the 
heavens, the clouds and waters, and every other thing which 
is in motion, and void of different objects; they ought to be 
more rough, and more diftinguifhable, than that with which 
they are encompafled. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 


g. The fundamental fubftance; that by which the additional or 


accidental parts are fupported. 
Indeed 
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Indeed it was but juft that the fineft lines in nature fhould 
be drawn upon the moft durable ground. Pope. 
10. The plain fong; the tune on which defcants are raifed, 
Get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy defcant. Shake/. R. IH. 
rr. Firft hint; firft traces of an invention; that which gives 
occafion to the reft. 
Though jealoufy of ftate th’ invention found; 

Yet love refin’d upon the former ground; 

That way the tyrant had referv’d to fly, 

Purfuing hate, now ferv'd to bring two lovers nigh. Dryden. 

12. The firft principles of knowledge. 
The concords will eafily be known, if the fore grounds be 
thoroughly beaten in. Preface to Accidence. 
Here ftatefmen, or of them they which can read, 
May of thcir occupation find the grounds. Donne. 
After evening repafts, ’till bed-time, their thoughts will be 
belt taken up in the ealy grounds of religion, and the ftory of 
{cripture. Milton on Education. 
13. The fundamental caufe; the truereafon; original principle. 
He defited the fteward to tell him particularly the grcund and 
event of this accident. Sidney. 
Making happinefs the ground of his unhappinefs, and good 
news the argument of his forrow. Sidney, b. ii. 
The ufe and benefit of good laws all that live under them 
may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and 
firft original caufes from whence they have fprung be un- 
known. Hooker, bei. f. 1. 
i Thou could’ft not have difcern’d 

Fraud in the ferpent, {peaking as he fpake, 
No ground of enmity between us known. Mit. Par. Loft, 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to make any parti- 
cular relation of the grounds of their proceedings, or the 
caufes of their mifadventures. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. Rofcomm. 

Love once given from her, and plac’d in you, 
Would leave no ground I ever would be true. Dryden. 
If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that there is 
fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that nature hath 
not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

Upon that prince’s death, although the grounds of our quar- 
rel with France had received no manner of addition, yet this 
lord thought fit to alter his fentiments. Swift. 

The miraculous increafe of the profeflors of Chriftianity 
was without any vifible grounds and caufes, and contrary to all 
human probability and appearance. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

14. The field or place of action: 
Flere was thy end decreed, when thefe fien rofe; 
And ev’n with theirs this a& thy death did bring, 
Or haften’d'at the leaft upon this ground. Daniels C. War, 
1$. The fpace occupied by an army as they fight, advance, or 
retire. 

At length the left wing of the Atcadians began to lofe 

ground. Sidney, 
Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their ground, 

While our’s with eafy vidtory were crown’d. Dryd. Aureng. 

He has loft ground at the latter end of the day, by purfuing 
his point too far, like the prince of Conde at the battle of 
Senepa. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

16. The intervening fpace between the flyer and purfuer. 
Ev’ning mift, 

Ris’n from a river, o'er the marith glides, 

And gathers grcund faft at the labourer’s heels, 

Homeward returning. Milton's Paradije Lof, b. xii. 

Superiors think it a detraétion from their merit to fee ano- 
ther get ground upon them, and overtake them in the purfuits 
of glory. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Even whilft we {peak our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. Addifon. 
17. The {tate in which one is with refpeét to opponents or com- 
petitors. 
Had'ft thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 
They never then had fprung. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
If they get ground and ‘vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel, 

To make them ftronger. Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. >. ii. 

He will ftand his ground againft all the attacks that can be 
made upon his probity. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our enemies, 
we have gotten none upon our vices, the worft enemies of the 
two; but are even fubdued and led captive by the one, while 
wetriumph fo glorioufly over the others. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

18. State of progrefs or receffion. 

I have known fo many great examples of this cure, and 
heard of its being fo familiar in Auftria, that I wonder it has 
gained no more ground in other places. Temple. 

The fquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in her cape : 
fhe runs apace, and wearies herfclf with her continual mo- 
tion, and gets no ground. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

19. The foil to fet a thing off, 
S 
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Like bright metal on a fullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault; 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attract niore cyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it offi 

To GRounb. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fix on the ground, 

Wherever fhe had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men 

could force her to retire. Rambler. 
2. To found as upon caufe or principle. 

Wifdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule of com- 
parifon, Hooker, b. 1. f. 8. 

It may ferve us to ground conje@ures more approaching to 
the truth than we have hitherto met with. Boyle. 

If your own actions on your will you ground, 

Mine fhall hereafter know no other bound. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Some eminent fpirit, having fignalized his valour, be- 
comes to have influence on the people, to grow their leacer 
in warlike expeditions; and this is grounded upon the princi- 
ples of nature and common reafon, which, where prudence 
and courage are required, rather incite us to fly to a fingle 
perfon than a multitude. Swift. 

3- To fettle in firft principles or rudiments of knowledge. Í 

Being rooted and grounded in love: Epi. 17. 

Ground. The preterite and part. paff. of grind. 
He took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder. Exo. xxxii. 20. 
How dull and rugged, ere’tis ground 
And polifh’d, looks a diamond? Auditras, p. iit. 
Grounp is much ufed in compofition for that which is next 
the ground, or near the ground. 
Gro’unp-asn. n.f. A faplin of afh taken from the ground; 
not a branch cut from a tree. 
A lance of tough greundafh the Trojan threw, 

Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. Dryden's Æn. 

Some cut the young afhes off about an inch above the 
ground, which caufes them to make very large ftraight fhoots, 
which they call grounda/h. Mertimer’s Husbandry. 

GRO'UND-BAIT. ñ. j. [from ground and bait.) A bait made of 
barley or malt boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you defign to angle, finks to the bottom, and 
draws the fith to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean after to caft 
your groundbait, and to fiih. Waltons Angler. 

Gro/unp-FLoor. n. f. [ground and floor.] The lower flory of 
a houfe. é à 

Gro'unp-1vy. n.f. [ hedera terrefiris, Latin.] Alehoof, or 
tunhoof. 

The fhoots trail upon the ground, and emit roots from 
almoft every joint, which faften themfelves into the earth: 
the leaves are roundifh, thick, rough, and crenated on the 
edges: the helmet of the flower is roundith, bifid, and re- 
flexed: the beard or lower lip is trifid, or cut into three feg- 
ments; the middle fegment is broad and bifid, and the flowers 
are produced at the joints of the fhoots. The fpecies are, firft, 
common groundivy, or gill-go-by-ground ; aid fecond, leffer 
groundivy, Miller. 

Alehoof or grcundivy is, in my opinion, of the moft ex- 
cellent ufe and virtue of any plants among us. Temple. 

Gro'unp-oak. n. f. [ ground and oat] 

If the planting of oaks were more in ufe for underwoods, 
it would fpoil the coopers trade for the making of hoops, 
either of hafel or afh; becaufe one hoop made of the young 
fhoots of a groundoak, would outlaft fix of the beft ath. Mort. 

Gro'unn-Pine. n. f. [chamapitys, Latin.] 

The leaves are narrow and trifid; the flower labiated: the 
place of the creft of the flower is fupplicd with little teeth : 
the lower lip is divided into three parts, the middle fegment 
being {plit again into two parts. The flowers rarely grow in 
whorles, but one or two are produced at the wings of the 
leaves. Maller. 

The whole plant has a very fingular {mell, refembling that 
of refin; whence its name groundpine. It grows on dry and 
barren hills, and in fome places on the ditch-banks by road- 
fides. It is highly extolled, by the generality of médical wri- 
ters, as an aperient, cephalick, and nervous medicine; but it 
is however little ufed at prefent. Hills Mat. Aled. 

GRO'UND-PLATE. n.f. [In archite&ture.] The outermoft 
pieces of timber lying on or near the ground, and framed into 
one another with mortifes and tennons. In thefe alfo_are 
mortifes made to receive the tennons of the joifts, the fummer 
and girders; and fometimes the trimmers for the ftair-cafe 
and chimney way, and the binding joift. Harris. 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be a truc delinea- 
tion, if it be a timber-building, of the feveral fizes of the 
groundplates, breaft-fummers, and beams. A4ortimer’s Husb. 

Gro'unp-PLor. 1. f. 

1. The ground on which any building is placed. 

Wretched Gynecia, where can’ft thou find any fiall ground- 
plot for hope to dwell upon? Sidney. 

2. The ichnography of a building. ' 

GROUND-RENT. n. f+ Rent paid for the privilege of building 
on another man’s ground, 


S hakefpeare. 


A foot 


— 
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A foot in front, and thirty-three five feveñths deep, would 
_ bring in a ground-rent of five pounds. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
GrounD-RooM. n. f. A room on the level with the ground. 

L befeeched him hereafter to meditate in a grcund-room; for 
that otherwile it would be impoflible for an artift of any other 
kind to live near him. . Tatler, N°. 88. 

Gro‘unveEpty. adv. [from grounded.) Upon firm principles. 
He hath given the firt hint of {peaking groundedly, and to 
the purpofe, upon this fubject. Glanville. 
Gro’unnvess. n. j. (from ground.) Void of reafons without 
ground. 
But when vain doubt and groundle/s fear 

Da that dear foolifh bofom tear. Prior. 

Wee have great reafon to look upon the high pretenfions 
which the Roman church makes to miracles as groundle/s, and 
to reject her vain and fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury. 

The party who dittinguifh themfelves by their zeal for the 
prefent eitablifhment, fhould be careful to difcover fuch a re- 
verence for religion, as may fhew how groundle/s that reproach 
is which is-caft upon them, of being averfe to our national 
worthip. Freeholder, N°. 129. 

Gro'unDLessty. adv. [ from grdundle/s.] Without reafon ; 
without caute; without juft reafon. 

Divers perfons have produced the like by fpirit of vitriol, 
or juice of lemons; but have ground!e/sly afcribed the effect to 
fome peculiar quality of thofe two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

GRO'UNDLESSNESS. x. f. [from groundle/s.] Want of juft 
realon. , 
He durit not cite the words either of my book or fermons, 
left the reader fhould have difcovered the notorious falfhood 
-and groundleffne/s of his calumny. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 
GRO'UNDLING. n. f. [from ground.] A fifth which keeps at 
the bottom of the water: hence one of the low vulgar. Hanm. 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a robufteous perriwig- 
pated fellow tear a paffion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the 
ears of the groundings. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Gro’unpiy. adv. [from ground] Upon principles; folidly ; 
not fuperficialiy. 

A man, groundly \earned already; may take much profit 
himfelf, in ufing by epitome to draw other mens works, for 
his own memory fake, into fhorter room. = Afcham’s Schzolm. 
RO'UNDSEL. n.f. [ gnund and pile, the bafis, Sax. perhaps 
from fella, Latin] The timber or raifed pavement next the 
ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted on 
its outfide about half an inch into the frame; and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the ground/el, are grooved fquare ; but the 
rabbets on the groundfel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
{now may the freelier fall off. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Gro’unpseEL. 7. f. [ fenecto, Latin.] 

It hath a flotculous flower, confifting of many florets, di- 

© vided into feveral fegments fitting on the embryo, contained 
in an empalement confifting of one leaf, and divided into 
many parts, afterwards becoming of a conical figure: the em- 
bryo afterward becomes a feed, furnifhed with down; at 
which time the empalement is reflexed, to make way for the 
feeds to efcape. Miller. 

GROUNDWORK. x. f. [ground and work. } 

a. The ground ; the firft ftratum ; the firft part of the whole ; 
that to which the reft is additional. 

A way there is in heav’n’s expanded plain, 

Which, when the fkies are clear, is feen below, 

And mortals by the name of milky know; 
© The groundwork is of ftars. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The firft part of an undertaking; the fundamentals. 

The main {kill and groundwsrk will be to temper them fuch 
© le@tures and explanations, upon”every opportunity, as may 
lead and draw them in willing obedience. ilton. 
3. Firlt principle; original reafon. 
< The groundwork thereof is neverthelefs true and certain, 
' however they through ignorance difguife the fame, or through 

“vanity. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
_. The morals is the firft bufinefs of the poet, as being the 

groundwork of his inftruction. Dryden. 

Group. n.f. [grouppe, French; groppo, Italian.] A croud; a 
~ clufter; a huddle; a number thronged together. 

Ina picture, befides the principal figures which compofe it, 
and are placed in the midft of it, there are lefs groups or knots 
of figures difpofed at proper diftances, which are parts of the 
~ piece, and feem to carry on the fame defign in a more inferior 

manner. Dryden's Dufrefacy. 
~ © I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the picture of 
_ Zetus, in the famous group of figures which reprefents the 
- two brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad bull. Addif. 
You fhould try your graving tools 
»  Onthis odious group of fools. Swift. 
‘To Group. v.a. [ groupper, French. ] To put into a croud ; 
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To huddle together. ; 
+») The difficulty lies in drawing and difpofing, or, as the pain- 


= ters term it, in grouping fuch a multitude of different objects, 
© preferving ftill the juftice and conformity of ftyle and colour- 

ing. Prior, 
1 
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Grouse. n. f. A kind of fowl; a heathcock. 
The ’fquires in fcorn will fly the houfe E 
For better game, and look for grou/e. Swift. 
GRrou'r. n. f. [gznuz, Saxon. In Scotland they call it groats. } 
1. Coarfe meal; pollard. | 
King Hardicnute, ’midf Danes and Saxons flout, 

Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din’d on grout: 

Which difh its priftine honour ftill retains, 

And when cach prince is crown’d in {plendour reigns. King. 

2. That which purges off. 
Sweet honey fume condenfe, fome purge the grout ; 
The reft, in cells apart, the liquid nectar fhout. Dryden. 
3. A kind of wild apple. [4griomelum, Latin ] 
To GROW. v.n. preter. grew; part. pall. grown. [ gnopan, 
Saxon; groryen, Dutch. } 
t. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; ‘to increafe by vege- 
tation. 

It is not the growing of fruit that nourifheth man; but 
it is thy word which preferveth them. Wifd. xvi. 26. 

He caufeth the grafs to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
fervice of man. Pf. civ. 14- 

2. To be produced by vegetation. 

Ye fhall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves. 

2 Kings xix. 29. 

In this country groweth abundance of that wood, which 
fince is brought into Europe to die red colours. Abbot. 

A bag, that groweth in the fields, at the firft is hard like a 
tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth of a mufhroom- 
colour, and full of light duft. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

But fay, where grows the tree? from hence how far ? 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
In colder regions men compofe 

Poifon with art ; but here it grows. 

Thofe tow’rs of oak o’er fertile plains might go, 

And vifit mountains where they once did grew. 

3. To fhoot in any particular form, | 
Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow; 
And as they firft are fafhion’d, always grow. Dryden’s Juve 
4. To increafe inftature. __ 
I long with all my heart to fee the prince ; 

I hope he is much grown fince laft 1 faw him. Shakef. R. III. 

The poor man had nothing, fave one little ew-lamb, which 
he had bought and reared up; and it grew up together with 
him and with his children. Oa gXil.s Fe 

Thine own things, and fuch as are grown up with thee, 

_ can’ft thou not know. 2 Ejdr, iv. 10. 
5: To come to manhood from infancy. 

Now the prince groweth up faft to be a man, and is of a 
{weet and excellent difpofition. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

The main thing to be confidered, in every action of a 
child, is how it will become him when he is bigger, and whi- 
ther it will lead him when he is grewm up. Locke. 

Weare brought into the world children, ignorant and im- 
potent; and we grow up in vanity and folly. Wake. 

6. To iflue, as plants from a foil, or as branches from the main 
trunk. 

They will feem not ftuck into him, but grcwing out of 
him. Drydens Zin. Dedication. 

7. To increafe in bulk ; to become greater, or more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a ftay: as for nails, 

they grow continually. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Then their numbers fwell, 

And grow upon us. Denham: 

Divifions grow upon us, by neglect of praétick duties: as 
every age degenerated from primitive piety, they advanced in 
nice enquiries. Decay of Piety. 

8. To improve; to make progrefs. 
Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jefus Chrift. 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

As he grew forward in years he was trained up to learning, 
under one Pronapides, who taught the Pelafgick letter invented 
by Linus. Popés Effay on Homer. 

g. To advance to any ftate. 
Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 

Is fafhion’d for the journey dull and heavy. Shake/peare: 

They doubted whereunto this would grow. Ais Vv. 24. 

The king, by this time, was grown to fuch an height of re- 
putation for cunning and policy, that every accident and event 
that went well was laid'and imputed to his forefight. Bacen. 

But when to ripen’d manhood he fhall grow, 

The greedy failor fhall the feas forego. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Verfe, or the other harmony of profe, I have fo long ftu- 
died and practifed, that they are grown into a habit, and be- 
come familiar to me. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

10. Tocome by degrees; to reach any ftate gradually. 

After they grew to reft upon number, rather competent than 
vaft, they grew to advantages of place, cunning diverfions, 
and the like; and they grew more fkilful in the ordering of 
their battles. ` Bacon's Efjays. 

The trefpaffes of people are grown up to heaven, and their 
fins are got beyond all reftraints of law and authority. Rogers. 

11. To come forward; to gather ground, 
10 $ 


Waller. 
Waller. 


Some 
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Some feeing the end of their government nigh, and trou- 
blous practice growing up, which may work trouble to the 
next governour, will not attempt redrefs, Spenjer on Ircland. 

It was now the beginning of O@ober, and Winter began to 
grow faft on: great rain, with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and mighty tcmpefts, then fell abundantly, Knolles. 

12. To be changed from one {tate to another ; to become either 
better or worfe ; to turn. 
A good man’s fortune may grew out at heels. Shake/p. 
Hence, hence, and to fome barbarous climate fly, 
Which only brutes in human form does yicld, 


And man grows wild in nature’s common field. Dryden. 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of fo long a flight. Dryden. 
Patient of command 
In time he grew ; and growing usd to hand, 
He waited at his mafter’s board for food. Dryden's En, 


We may trade and be bufy, and grow poor by it, unlefs we 
regulate our expences. Locke. 
You will grow a thing contemptible, unlefs you can fupply 
the lofs of beauty with more durable qualities. Swift. 
Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, grew to be a free 

port, where nations warring traded, as in a neutral country. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 

13.°To proceed as from a caufe. 

What will grow out of fuch errours, as mafked under the 
cloak of divine authority, impoffible it is that ever the wit of 
man fhould imagine, ’till time have brought forth the fruits of 
them Hooker. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from whence 
fo precious a benefit hath grown ? Hooker, b.v. 

Take heed now that ye fail not to do this : why fhould da- 
mage grow to the hurt of the king. Easiy.. 22. 

Scipio Nafica feared left, if the dread of that enemy were 
taken away, the Romans woud grow either to idlenefs or 
civil diflention. Abbo’. 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the want of 
people; and this is not grown from any ill qualities of the cli- 
mate or air, but chiefly trom fo many wars. Temple. 

14. To accrue ; to be forthcoming. 
Ev’n juft the fum that I do owe to you, « 
Is growing to me by Antipholis, Shake/p. Com. of Errours. 
15. To adhere; to (tick together. 
Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends, 

P th’ war do grow together. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

The frog’s mouth grow up, and he continues fo for at 
leaft fix months without eating. Walton's Angler. 

In burnings and fcaldings the fingers would many times 
grow together : the chin would grow to the breaft, and the 
arms to the fides, were they not hindered. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

10. To fwell: a fea term. 

Mariners are ufed to the tumbling and rolling of fhips from 

fide to fide, when the fea is never fo little grown. — Raleigh. 
Grower. n. f. [from grow] An increafer. 
It will grow to a great bignefs, being the quickeft grower of 
any kind of elm. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To GRowL. v.x. [ grollen, Flemifh. ] 
1. To fnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 
They roam amid’ the fury of their heart, 

And.grow/ their horrid loves. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Dogs in this country are of the fize of common mattiffs, 
and by nature never bark, but growl when they are pro- 
voked. Ellis’s Voyage. 

2. Lo murmur; to grumble. 

Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about a foolifh 
_ handkerchief! and then he would growl fo manfully. Gay. 
Grown. The participle paffive of grow. 
1. Advanced in growth, 
2. Covered or filled by the growth of any thing, 

T went by the field of the flothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of underftanding ; and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof. | Prov. 

3. Arrived at full growth or ftature. 

l faw lately a pair of China fhoes, which I was told were 
for a grown woman, that would fcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little girls, 

Grown. n. f. [from growth, ] 
1. Vegetation; vegetable life ; increafe of vegetation. 
Deep in the palace, of long growth there ftood 

A laurel’s trunk, a vencrable wood. Dryden’s Æn. b. vii. 

‘Thofe trees that have the floweft growth, are, for that rea- 
fon, of the longeft continuance. Atterbury’s Sermone. 

2. Product; thing produced. 
Forbidding cvery bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 
Our little world, the image of the great, 
Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, ; 
And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves. Walier. 
The trade of a country arifes from the native growths of 


Locke, 


the foil or feas. Temple, 
I had thought, for the honour of our nation, that this flory 
was of Englifh growth, and Chaucer’s own. Dryden. 
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3. Increafe in number, bulk, or frequency. 

What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon this fubjeét, 
may go a great way in preventing the growth of this difeafe, 
where it is but new. Tempie. 

4. Increafe of ftature; advance to maturity. 
They fay my fon of York 
Has almoft overta’en him in his growth, Shakef, Rich, IIL 
The ftag, now confcious of his fatal growth, 

To fome dark covert his retreat had made. Denham. 

Though an animal arrives at its ful! growth at a certain age, 
perhaps it never comes to its full bulk ’till the laft period of 
life. Arbuthnit on Aliments. 

5. Improvement; advancement. 

It grieved David’s religious mind to confider the growth of his 
own eftate and dignity, the affairs of religion continuing ftill 
in the former manner. Hooker, b. iv. fa 2. 


GROo’WTHEAD. jaf. [ from grofs or great head; capito, 
Gro’wrnor. § Latin] 
1. A kind of fith. Ainfworth, 


2. An idle lazy fellow. 
Though fleeping one hour refrefheth his fong, 
Yet truft not Hob growthead for fleeping too long. Tuffer. 
To GRUB. v.a. [ graban, preter. grób, to dig, Gothick.] T'o 
dig up; to deftroy by digging ; to root out of the ground; to 
eradicate by throwing up out of the foil. 
A foolifh heir caufed all the buthes and hedges about his 
vineyard to be grubbed up. LEftrange. 
Foreft land, 
From whence the furly ploughman grubs the wood. Dryden, 
The grubbing up of woods and trecs may be very needful, 
upon the account of their unthriftinefs. Mortimers Husband. 
As for the thick woods, which net only Virgil but Homer 
mentions, they are moft of them grubbed up, dince the pro- 
montory has been cultivated and inhabited, Addifon on Italy. 
Gruer. n.f [from grubbing, or mining. ] 
1. A {mall worm that eats holes in bodies. 
‘There is a difference between a grub and a butterfly, and 
yet your butterfly was a grub. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
ew creatures rife, 
A moving mals at firft, and fhort of thighs; 
"Till fhooting out with legs, and imp’d with wings, 


The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ftings. Dryden. 

Sometimes they are eaten with grubs. Mortimer’s Hufband. 
The grub, 

Oft unobferv’d, invades the vital core ; 

Pernicious tenant! -and her fecret cave 

Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 

Ceafelefs. Phillips. 


2. A fhort thick man; a dwarf. In contempt. * 
John Romane, a fhort clownith grub, would bear the whole 
carcafe of an ox, yet never tugged with him. Carew. 
ToGru'sBLe. v.n. [ grubelen, German, from grub.] To 
feel in the dark, 
Thou haft a colour; 
Now let me rowl and grubble thee: 
Blind men fay white feels fmooth, and black feels rough: 
Thou haft a rugged fkin; I do not like thee. Dryden. 
GRU'BSTREET. 7. f. Originally the name of a ftreet in Moor- 
fields in London, much inhabited by writers of {mall hifto- 
ries, dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence any mean 
production is called grub/ireet. 
Xasp ISaxn pil asSrw, wel Aye minpa 
*Acraciws léou sdas inavopeacs. 
The firft part, though calculated only for the meridian of 
grubftreet, was yet taken notice of by the better fort. Arbuthn. 
Pd fooner ballads write, and grub/freet lays. Gay. 
ToGRUDGE. v.a. [from gruger, according to Skinner, which 
in French is to grind or’eat. In this fenfe we fay of one who 
refents any thing fecretly, he chews it. Grwgnach, in Welt, 
is to murmur; to grumble. Grunigh, in Scotland, denotes a 
grumbling morofe countenance. } 
1. To envy; to fee any advantage of another with difcontent. 
What means this banifhing me from your counfels? Do you 
love your forrow fo well, as to grudge me part of it? Sidney. 
Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train. Shek: K. Lear, 
He ftruggles into birth, and cries for aid ; 
Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid : 
He creeps, he walks; and, iffuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began. 
Thefe clamours with difdain he heard, 
Much grudg'd the praife, but more the rob’d reward. Dryd. 
Do not, as fome men, run upon the tilt, and tafte of the 
fediments of a grudging uncommunicative difpofition. Speéar. 
Let us confider the ample provifion of waters, thofe inex- 
hautted treafures of the ocean ; and though fome have grudged 
the great {hare that it takes of the furface of the earth, yet 
we fhall propofe this too, as a confpicuous mark and chara@er 
of the wifdom of God. Bentley's Sermons. 
L have often heard the Prefbyterians fay they did not grudge 
us our employments. Swift. 
2. To give or take unwillingly. 
Le: 


Dryden. 
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=i mils of what they think their due, 
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__ Let me at leaft a funeral marriage crave, 

Nor grudge my cold embraces in the Brave. Dryd. Auringz. 
You fteer betwixt the country and the court, 

Nor gratify whate’er the great defire, 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. Dryd. Fab; 

‘They have grudged thofe contributions, which have fct our 


country at the head of all the governments of Europe. ddi/on. 
To GRUDGE. v. n. 


1. To murmur; to repine. 

They knew the force of that dreadful curfe, whercunto 
idolatry maketh fubjeét; nor is there caufe why the guilty fuf- 
taining the fame fhould grudge or complain of injultice. Hook. 

2. ‘Lo be unwilling; to be reluctant. 

Many times they go with as great grudging to ferve in his 

majcity’s fhips, as if it were to be flaves in the gallies. Raleigh, 
3. To be envious. 


_ Grudge not one againft another, brethren, left ye be con- 
demned. 


‘Fa. v. Q. 
4. To wifh in fecret. A low word. ` 
E’en in the moft fincere advice he gave, 
He had a grudging {till to be a knave. Dryden’s Medal. 


5. To give or have any uneafy remains. I know not whether 
the word in this fenfe be not rather Erugeons, or remains ; 
gruzeons being the part of corn that remains after the fine 
meal has paffed the fieve. 

My Dolabella, 
Haft thou not ftill fome grudgings of thy fever ? 

Groupee. x.f- [from the verb. ] 

1. Oid quarrel; inveterate malevolence; fullen malice. 

Many countries about her were full of wars, which, for old 
grudges to Corinth, were thought ftill would conclude 
there. Sidney, b. ii. 

Two houfholds, both alike in dignity, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakefpeare. 
Let me go in to fee the generals : 

There is fome grudve between ’em ; tis not meet 

They be alone. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar. 

i Deep-fefer’d hate ; 

A grudze in both, time out of mind, begun, 


Dryden. 


And mutually bequeath’d from fire to fon. Tates Juvenal. 
2. Anger; ill-will. 
The god of wit, to thew his grudge, 
Clapt afs’s cars upon the judge. Swift. 


3. Unwillingnefs to bencfit. 
<4. Envy ; odium; invidious cenfure. 
Thofe to whom you have 
With grudge preferr’d me. 
+4. Remorfe of con‘cience. Ainfworth. 
5. Some little commotlon, or forerunner of a difeafe. Ainfw. 
Ge u’DGinGLi. adj. [from grudge.} Unwillingly; malignant- 
ly ; reluctantly. 
Like harpies they could fcent a plenteous board; 
Then to be fure they never fail’d their lord : 
The reft wa: form, and bare attendance paid ; 
They drank and cat, and grudgingly obey’d. Dryden, 
~Gruer. n. f. [ gruau, gruelle, French.} Food made by boil- 
ing oatmeal in water; any kind of mixture made by boiling 
‘ingredients in water. 
Finger of birth-{trangl’d babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; 


Ben. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 


Make the grue/ thick and flab. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the ftrength of water grue! ? Prior. 


Gruel made of grain, broths, malt-drink not much hopped, 
__ poflet-drinks, and in general whatever relaxeth. Arbuthnot. 
GRUFF, adj. [groff, Dutch.] Sour of afpeét; harfh of man- 
ners. 
Around the fiend, in hideous order, fat 

Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, 
Gruff difcontent, through ignorance mifled. Garth. 
‘The appellation of honour was fuch an one the gruff, fuch 
an onc the ftocky. Addifin. 


~Gru’FFLY. adv. {from gruff] Harfhly ; ruggedly; roughly. 


The form of Mars high on a chariot ftood, 
All fheath’d in arms, and gruffiy look’d the god. Dryden. 
_ Gro‘Feness. n.f. [from gruff.) Ruggednefs of mien; harfh- 


= nefs of look or voice. 
Grum. adj. [contraéted from grumble.] Sour; furly; fevere. 
wry 


A low word. 
Nic looked four and grum, and would not open his mouth. 
Arbuthnot’ s Hifory of Jobn Bull, 
To GRUMBLE. v.n. [ grommelen, grommen, Dutch. ] 


© 2. To murmur with difcontent. 


ae A bridegroom, 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl fhall find.  Shate/p. 
» Thou grumbleft and raileft every hour on Achilles, and thou 
art as full of envy at his greatnefs as Cerberus is at Proferpina’s 
beauty. Shakefpeare’s Troilus und Creffida. 


Rae ‘Ch’ accurft Philiftian tands on th’ other fide, 


Grumbling aloud, and {miles ’twixt rage and pride. Cetvley. 
Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling, becaufe they 
South's Sermons. 
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Providence has allotted man a competency: all beyond it 
is fuperfuous; and there will be grumbling without cnd, if 
we reckon that we want this, becaufe we have it not. L'/:/r. 

L’Avare, not ufing half his ftore, 
Still grumbles that he has no more. 
2. To growl; to gnarl. 
The lion, though he fees the toils are fet, 
Yet, pinch’d with raging hunger, fcours away 5 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day ; 
At night, with fullen pleafure, grumèls o'er his prey. Dryd. 
3. To makea hoarfe rattle. 
Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. 
Like a ftorm 
That gathers black upon the frowning fky, 
And grumbles in the wind. Rowe’s Royal Convert, 
Vapours foul 

Dath on the mountains brow, and fhake the woods 

That grumbling wave below. . Lhemfon’s Winter. 
GRU'MBLER. n. f. [from grumble.] One that grumbles; a 

murmurer ; a difcontented man. 

The half-pence are good half-pence, and I will ftand by it 
if I made them of filver, it would be the fame thing to the 
grumbler. Swift. 

GRU'MBLING. n.f. [from grumble] A murmuring through 
difcontent; a grudge. 
I have ferv’d 
Without or grudge or grumblings. Shakefp. Tempe/?. 
GRUME. n. f. [ grumeau, French; grumus, Latin.} A thick 
vifcid confiftence of a fluid: as the white of an e2g, or clotted 
like cold blood. Quincy. 
Gru'miy. adv. [from grum.] Sullenly ; morofely. 
GRU'MMEL. n. f: [ lithojpermum, Lat] An herb. Ain!worth, 
Gru'mous. adj. [from grume.] Thick; clotted. 

The blood, when let, was black, &rumous, the red part 
without a due confiftence, the ferum faline, and of a yel- 
lowith green. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Gru'mousness. x. f. [from grumous.] Thicknefs of a coapu- 
lated liquor. 

The caufe may be referred either to the coagulation of the 
ferum, or grumoufnefs of the blood. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Gru'nseL. n.f: [More ufually groundfil, unlefs A/./ton intended 
to preferve the Saxon gnunv.] The groundfil; the lower part 
of the building. 

Next came one 

Who mourn’d in earneft, when the captive ark 

Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp’d off 

In his own temple, on the grunfel edge, 

Where he fell flat, and fham’d his worthippets. 

To GRUNT. v.n. [ grunnio, Latin.) “Co murmur like 

To GRUNTLE. § a hog. 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn, 
Like horfe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. Shake/p. 
Lament, ye fwine ! in gruntings {pend your grief ; 


Pricer. 


Mtteux. 


Milton. 


For you, like me, have lott your fole relief. Gay's Pafi. 
Thy brinded boars may flumber undifmay’d, 
Or grunt fecure beneath the chefnut fhade. Tickels 


The fcolding quean to louder notes doth rife, 
To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 

The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round. 
GRUNT. n.f. [from the verb.] The noife of a hog. 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

In panick horrour of purfuing dogs ; 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful {queak, 

Poor fwine, as if their pretty hearts would break. Dryden. 
From hence were heard 

The grunts of briftled boars, and groans of bears, 


Swift. 


And herds of howling wolves. Drydens En. 
Gru’nTer. #. f. [from grunt.] 
1. He that grunts. 
2. A kind of fith. [xeomis.] Ainfworth, 
GRU/NTLING. n. f. [ 


rom grunt.) A young hog. 
To Grurcu..v.%. [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from 
grudge.) Toenvys to repine; to be difcontented. 
The poor at the enclofure doth grutch, 
Becaufe of abufes that fall, 
Left fome men fhould have but too much, 
And fome again nothing at all. Tuffer’s Husbandry. 
But what we're born for we muft bear, 
Our frail condition it is fuch, 
That what to all may happen here, 
If’t chance to me, I muft not grutch. Ben: Fobnfon, 
GRUTCH. x. f. [from the verb.] Malice s ill-will. 
In it he melted leaden bullets, 
To fhoot at foes, and fometimes pullets ; 
To whom he bore fo fell a grutch, 
He ne'er gave quarter t’ any fuch, Hudibras, p.i. 
Gry. n.f. [yed.] Any thing of little value: as, the paring of 
the nails. Dif, 
Guata‘cum. n.f. [See Lignum-vir x. ] 
Guaiacum ìs attenuant and aperient, and promotes dif- 
charges by fweat and urine. It is an excellent medicine in 
many chronick cafes, and was once famous for curing the 


2 venereal 


te, 
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venefeal difeafe, which it fill does fingly in warmer climates, 
but with us we find it infuficient. We have a refin of it, im- 
properly called gum guaiacum, given in the fame cafes with 
the famous balfamum polycreftum is made of it. Hill. 

Guawante'e. n.f. { guarant, French.] A power who un- 
dertakes to fee itipulations performed. 

God, the great guarantee for the peace of mankind, where 
laws cannot fecurc it, may think it the concern of his provi- 
dence. South's Sermons. 

A prince diftinguifhed by being a patron of Proteftants, and 
guarantee of the Weftphalian treaty. Addifon on the War. 

To Gua’Ranty. v.a. [| garantir, French.) To undertake 
to fecure the performance of any articles. 
Yo GUARD. v: a. [ garder, French, from our word ward, the 
w being changed by the French intog; as Galles for /Va:es. ] 
1. To watch by way of defence and fecurity. 
2, To protect ; to defend. 
Naked the graces guarded you from all 


Dangers abroad, and now your thunder fhall. Waller. 
Your pow’r you never ufe, but for defence, 

To guard your own or others innocence. Dryden, 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not flow 

To guard their fhore from an expected foe. Dryden. 


The port of Genoa is very ill guarded againft the ftorms. 
Addifon on Italy. 
3. To preferve by caution. f 
One would take care to guard one’s felf againft this parti- 
cular imperfection, becaufe it is that which our nature very 
ftrongly inclines us to. Addifon's Spe€tator. 
4. To provide againft objections. 
Homer has guarded every circumftance with as much cau- 
tion as if he had been aware of the objection. Notes on Ody/ey. 
5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or ornamental borders. 
Give him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows. 
See a fellow 
In along motley, guarded with yellow. Shak. Henry VIIL 
To Guard. v.n. To be ina ftate of caution or defence. 
There are other nice cafes, in which a man muft guard, if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. 
Collier on Popularity. 
To guard againft fuch miftakes, it is neceflary to acquaint 
ourfelves a little with words. Watts’s Logick. 
Guarp. n.f. [ garde, French; ward, Teutonick. } 
x. A man, or body of men, whofe bufinefs is to watch by way 
of defence or prevention. 
` The guard bare them, and brought them back into the 
guard-chamber. t Kings xiv. 28. 
Up into heav’n, from paradife, in hafte 
Th’ angelick guards afcended, mute, and fad, 
For man. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 
With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His guards behold him foaring through the fkies. Dryden. 
Others are cooped in clofe by the ftrict guards of thofe 
whofe intcreft it is to keep them ignorant. Locke. 
He muft be tru{ted to his own conduct, fince there cannot 
always be a guard upon him, except what you put into his 
own mind by good principles. Locke. 
They, ufurping arbitrary power, had their guards and fpies, 
after the practice of tyrants. Swift. 
2. A ftate of caution ; a ftate of vigilance. 
The great alteration which he inade in the ftate ecclefiafti- 


Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 


cal, caufed him to ftand upon his guard at home. Davies. 
Temerity puts a man off his guard. L’Ejirange. 
It is wifuom to keep ourfelves upon a guard. L’E/ftrange. 


Now he food collcéted and prepar’d; 
For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. Dryden. 
Men are always upon their guard againft an appearance of 
defign. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
. Limitation ; anticipation of objcétion; caution of expreffion. 
They have exprefled themfelves with as few guards and 
reftrictions as J, Atterbury. 
4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 
g. Part of the hilt of a fword. 
Gua’rpace. n. f. [from guard.] State of wardfhip. 
A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her guardage to the footy bofom 
Of fuch a thing as thou. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Gu’ARDER. n.f One who guards. Ainfworth, 
Gua‘rpian. n f. [gardien, French, from guard. ] 
1. One that has the care of an orphan; one who is to fupply the 
want of parents. 
Iam forry for her, asI have juft caufe, being her uncle and 
her suurdian. Shake/p. Much Ado about Nothing. 
When perjut’d guardians, proud with impious gains, 
Choak up the ftreets, too narrow for their trains! Dryden. 
Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought it their 
duty to take care of the intercft of the three girls. Arbuthnot. 
2. One to whom the care and prefervation of any thing is com- 
mitted. 


Gs 


I gave you all, 
Made you my guardians, my depofitaries 5 
But kepta refervation to be tollow’d 


GUE 


With fuch a number. 

3. A repofitory or ftorchoufe. Not ufed. 
Where is Duncan’s body ? 

—— Carried to Colmefkill, 

The facred ftorehoufe of his predeceflors, ° . 

And guardian of their bones. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Guaroian of the Spiritualties. He to whom the fpiritual 
jurifdiction of any diocefe is committed, during the vacancy of 
the fee. He may be either guardian in law, or jure magiffra- 
tus, as the archbifhop is of any diocefe within his province ; 
or guardian by delegation, as he whom the archbifhop or 
vicar-general doth for the time depute. Cowel. 

Gua‘RDIAN. aij. Performing the office of a kind protector 
or fuperintendant. 

My charming patronefs protects me unfeen, like my guar- 
dian angel; and {huns my gratitude like a fairy, who is boun- 
tiful by ftealth, and conceals the giver, when fhe beftows the 
gift. Dryden's Dedication to Cleomenes. 

Thus fhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis’d father of the future age. Pope’s Meffiah. 
Mean while Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the ftarry vaults through fields of air. Pope. 

Gua/RpIANSHIP, 7. f. [from guardian.] The office of a 
guardian, 

The curate ftretched his patent for the cure of fouls, to a 
kind of tutelary guardianfhip over goods and chattels. L’£/r. 

Thefeus is the firft who eftablifhed the popular ftate in 
Athens, affigning to himfelf the guardian/bip of the laws, and 


Shakef. King L ear. 


chief commands in war. Swift. 
Gua’RDLESS. adj. [from guard.) Without defence. 
So on the guardle/s herd, their keeper flain, 
Rufhes a tyger in the Lybian plain. Weller. 


A rich land, guardle/s and undefended, muft needs have 
been a double incitement. South's Sermons. 
GUA'RDSHIP. n.f. [from guard. ] 
1. Care; protection. 
How blefs’d am I, by fuch a man led! 

Under whofe wife and careful guard/bip 

I now defpife fatigue and hardfhip. 

2. [Guard and /bip.] A king’s fhip to guard the coaft. 
Gua'IAva. 
Gua'va. laj 

The flowers confift of five leaves, produced in a circular 
order, having many ftamina or threads furrounding the ovary : 
the ovary is of a long tubulous figure, which becomes a flefhy 
fruit, crowned on the top, and containing many fmall hard 
feeds. The fruit, fays Sir Hans Sloane, is extremely delici- 
ous and wholfome. ‘They have only this inconvenience, that, 
being very aftringent, they ftop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Adler. 

GUBERNA'TION. n. f. [ gubernatio, Lat.] Government; fu- 
perintendency ; fuperiour direction. 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the government of the 
kingdoms of nature and grace, but what is tranfacted by the 
man Jefus, inhabited by the divine power and wifdom, and 
employed as a medium or confcious inftrument of this exten- 
five gubernation. Wattss Improvement of the Mind. 

Gu’DGEON. n.f. [ goujon, French.] 
1, A fmall fifh found in brooks and rivers, eafily caught, and 
therefore made a proverbial name for a man eafily cheated. 
*Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards ; 

But gudgesns, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pope. 

This he did to draw you in, like fo many gudgesns, to {wal- 
low his falfe arguments. Swift. 

2. Something to be caught to a man’s own difadvantage; a bait ; 
an allurement: gudgeons being commonly ufed as baits tor 
pike. 

But fith not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. Shakef. Merch. of Ven. 

Guer’RDON. n.f. [guerdon, gardon, French.) A reward; a 
recompenfe. A word now no longer in ufe. 

He hearken’d, and did {tay from further harms, 

To gain fo goodly guerdon as fhe fpake. Fairy Queen, b.i: 
But tothe virgin comes, who all this while 

Amazed ftands herfelf fo mock’d to fee, 
By him who has the guerdon of his guile, 

For fo misfeigning her true knight to be. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

He fhall, by thy revenging hand, at once receive the juit 
guerdon of all his former villanies. Knol-es. 

Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit doth raife 

To fcorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred fheers, 

And flits the thin-fpun life. 

To GUESS. v.a. [ghif/en, Dutch.) 

1. To conjecture; to judge without any certain principles of 
judgment. 

Incapable and fhallow innocents! 
You cannot gue/s who caus’d your father’s death. Shake/p. 
Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 
Which fhall pofiefs them with the heavicft found 
4 ‘That 


Suifh 


Miltin. 
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d That ever yet they heard. 

—Hum! I guef at it. Shakef. Macbeth. 
He that, by reafon of his fwift motions, can inform him- 

=» felf of all places and preparations, fhould he not very often 

‘ gue/s rightly of things to come, where God pleafeth not to 

k give impediment ? Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

There iffue fwarming bands 

Of ambufh’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 


To be Taxcallan enemies I guef.  Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
The fame author ventures to gue/s at the particular fate 


which would attend the Roman government, Swi/t. 
Nor can imagination gue/s, 
How that ungrateful charming maid 
My pureft paffion has betray’d. Swift. 


2. To conjecture rightly. 
One may gue/s by Plato’s writings, that his meaning, as to 
| the inferiour deitics, was, that they who would have them 
. might, and they who would not, might let them alone; but 
l that himfelf had a right opinion concerning the true God. 
( Stillinzfect’s Defence of Dife, on Ram. Idol. 
To Guess. v.a. To hit upon by accident; to determine 
. rightly of any thing without certain direction of the judg- 
ment. 

If Xerxes was able to call every common foldier by his 
Koe name in his army, it may be gueffed he got not this wonder- 
. ful ability by learning his leflons by heart Locke. 

Guess. n.f. [fromthe verb.] Conjecture; judgment without 
any pofitive or certain grounds. 
The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers : 

Hard is the gue/s of their true ftrength and forces. Shate/p. 

= A poet muft confefs 
4 His art’s like phyfick, but a happy gue/s. Dryden. 
| - It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a greater good 
for a lefs, upon uncertain guefes, before a due examina- 
tion. Locke. 

We may make fome gue/s at the diftin€tion of things, into 

thofe that are according to, above, and contrary to rea- 

fon. Locke. 
This problem yet, this offspring of a guef, 

Let us for once a child of truth confefs. Pricr. 
Gue'sser. m,f. [from gue/s.] ConjeCturer ; one who judges 

without certain knowledge. 

It is the opinion of divers good gueffers, that the laft fit 

will not be more violent than advantageous. Pope. 

2 If fortune fhould pleafe but to take fuch a crochet, 
To thee I apply, great Smedley’s fucceffor, 
f __ To give thee lawn-fleeves, a mitre ana rochet, 

Whom would’ft thou refemble? I leave thee a gueffer. Swift, 
Gue'’ssincLy. adv. [from gueffing.] Conjedturally ;_ uncer- 
tainly. 
| What confed’racy have you with the traytors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 
| --—TI have a letter guef/ingly fet down, 

Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, 
| And not from one oppos’d. Shake. King Lear. 
= GUEST. ». JU zert, ayz Saxon ; gweft, Welfh.] 
_ I. One entertained in the houfe of another. 
_ — They all murmured, faying, that he was gone to be gue/? 

with a man that isa finner. Lu. xix. 7. 
1 Methinks a father 
_ Is, at the nuptial of his fon, a gue 
|. That beft becomes the table. 

Tell my royal guef 

I add to his commands my own requett. 
2. A ftranger; one who comes newly to refide. 

O defarts, defarts ! how fit a gue/? am I for you, fince my 

heart can people you with wild ravenous beafts, which in you 
are wanting. Sidney. 

Thofe happieft {miles 
That play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
{ What gue/?s were in her eyes; which parted thence 
-~ As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakefpeare. 
Gue'sTCHAMBER. 2. f. [guef and chamber.] Chamber of 
entertainment. 

Where is the gue/ichamber, where I fhall eat the paffover 

with my difciples? Mar, xiv. 14. 
To GUGGLE. v.n. [ gorgoliare, Italian.] To found as water 

running with intermiffions out of a narrow mouthed veffel. 
s Gur'pace. 2. f- [from guide.] The reward given to a 

guide. Ainfworth. 
Gurpance. 2.f. [from guide.] Dire&tion; government. 
As to thofe who lived under the guidance of reafon alone, 
without the affiftance of fupernatural light, it is- highly 
_ probable that miracles, or a meflage from the dead, would 
v perfuade them. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Particular application muft be left to Chriftian prudence, 
under the guidance of God’s holy fpirit, who knows our necef- 
fity before we afk, and our ignorance in afking. — Rogers. 

A prince ought not to be under the guidance or influence of 
either faction, becaufe he declines from his office of prefiding 
over the whole to be the head of a party. Swift, 
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Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Drydens Zin. 
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To GUIDE. v. a. [ guider, French. ] 
1. To direét in a way. 
When the fpirit of truth is come, he will guide you into 
all truch. Fo. xvi. 13. 
The new light ferved to guide them to their neighbours 
coffers. Decay of Piety. 
Whofoever has a faithful friend to guide him in the dark 
paflages of life, may carry his eyes in another man’s head, 
and yet {ce never the worfe. South's Sermons. 
2. To govern by counfel ; to inftru&. 
For thy name's fake lead me and guide me. 
3- To regulate; to fuperintend. 
Women neglect that which St. Paul affigns them as their 


PI. xxxi. 3. 


proper bufinefs, the guiding of the houfe. Decay of Piety. 
Guine. n. f. [ guide, French, from the verb.] 
1. One who direéts another in his way. 
Judas was guide to them that took Jefus. Adis i. 16. 


Thou gaveft them a burning pillar of fire, to be a guide of 
the unknown journey. Wifd. xviii. 3. 
Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 
So far to make us with for ignorance? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 


Than led by a falfe guide to err by day? Denham. 
2. One who direéts another in his conduét. 
While yet but young his father dy’d, 
And left him to an happy guide, Waller. 


3. Direétor ; regulator. 
Who the guide of nature, but only the God of nature? 
In him we live, move and are. Thofe things which nature is 
faid to do, are by divine art performed, ufing nature as an 
inftrument: nor is there any fuch art or knowledge divine in 
nature herfelf working, but in the guide of nature’s work. 
Hooker, b.i. fo 3: 
Some truths are not by reafon to be tried, 
But we have fure experience for our guide. Dryden’s Fables. 
Gur'Devess. adj. [from guide.] Without a guide; without a 
governour or fuperintendant. 
Th’ ambitious Swede, like reftlefs billows toft, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath’d, 


Tohis now guidele/s kingdom peace bequeath’d. Dryden. 
There fierce winds o’er dufky valleys blow, 
Whofe every puff bears empty thades away, 
Which guidele/s in thofe dark dominions ftray. Dryden. 
Gur/per. 2./. [from guide.]__ Direétor; “regulator ; guide. 


Our guider come! to the Roman camp conduétus. Shak. 

That perfon, that being provoked by exceffive pain, thruft 
his dagger into his body, and thereby, inftead of reaching his 
vitals, opened an impofthume, the unknown caufe of all his 
pain, and fo ftabbed himfelf into perfect health and eafe, 
furely had great reafon to acknowledge chance for his chirur- 
geon, and providence for the guider of his hand. South, 

GUI'DON, n.f. [French.] A ftandardbearer; a ftandard. 
Obfolete. 

GUILD. n». f. [ ztlbycip, Saxon, a fellowthip, a corporation. ] 
A fociety; a corporation; a fraternity or company, com- 
bined together by orders and laws made among themfelves by 
their prince’s licence. Hence the common word gildor guild- 
hall proceeds, being a fraternity or commonalty of men ga- 
thered into one combination, fupporting their common charge 
by mutual contribution. Cowel. 

Towards three or four o’clock y 

Look for the news that the guild hall affords. Shak. R. III. 

In woollen cloth it appears, by thofe ancient gui/ds that were 
fettled in England for this manufacture, that this kingdont 
greatly flourifhed in that art. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

As when the long-ear’d milky mothers wait 

At fome fick mifer’s triple-boltcd gate, 

For their defrauded abfent foals they make 

A moan fo loud, that all the guild awake. Popes Dunciad. 

GUILE. n.f. [ guille, gille, old French, the fame with wile. ] 
Deceitful cunning; infidious artifice; mifchievous fubtilty. 

With fawning words he courted her awhile, 

And looking lovely, and oft fighing fore, 
Her conftant heart did court with divers guile; 

But words and looks, and fighs fhe did abhor. Fairy Dueex, 
When I have moft need to employ a friend, 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guie, 

Be he tome! This do I beg of heav’n, 

When Iam cold in zeal to you or yours. Shak. Rich, III. 

We may, with more fuccefsful hope, refolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, Miit. Parad. Left, 
Nor thou his malice and falfe guile contemn: 

Subtile he needs muft be who could feduce 

Angels. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix, 

Gur'Lerut. adj. [ guile and full.) 

1. Wily; infidious ; mifchievoufly artful. 

The way not to be inveigled by them that are fo guileful 
through fkill, is throughly to be inftruéted in that which 
maketh {kilful againft guile. Hicker, b. iii. f. 8, 

Without expence at all, F 

By guileful fair words, peace may be obtain'd, Shak, H. VL 
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He faw his guileful a& 
By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her hufband. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
The guileful phantom now forfook the fhrowd, 
And flew fublime, and vanith’d ina cloud. Drydens En. 
», Treacherous; fecretly mifchievous. 
I train’d thy brethren to that gut/eful hole, 
Where the dead corps of Baflianus lay. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
GuUrLEFULLY. adv. [from guileful. ] Infidioufly ; treache- 
roufly. 
To whom the tempter guilefully reply’d. Milton's P. Lof 
Gui/LeruLness. n.f. [ from guile/ul.] Secret treachery 5 
tricking cunning. 
GUILELESS. adj. (from guile.) Without deceit; without in- 
fidioufnefs ; fimply honeft. 
Gur'ter. n.f. [from guile. Sce Becuine.] One that be- 
trays into danger by infidious practices. 
But he was wary wife in all his way, 

And well perceived his deceitful fleizht ; 

Ne fuffered luft his fafety to betray ; 

So goodly did beguile the guiler of the prey. Fairy Queen. 
GUILT. n.f. [gile, Saxon, originally fignified the fine or 
mulét paid for an offence, and afterward the offence itfelf.} 

1. The ftate of a man juftly charged with acrime; the contrary 
to innocence. 

It was neither guilt of crime, nor reafon of ftate, that 
could quench the envy that was upon the king for this exe- 
cution. Bacon's Henry VII. 

When thefe two are taken away, the poffibility of guilt, 
and the poffibility of innocence, what reftraint can the belief 
of the creed lay upon any man? Hammond on Fundamentals. 

2. Acrime; an offence. 
Clofe pent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and afk 
Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. Shakef. King Lear. 
Gur'tTiLy. adv. [from guilty.] Without innocence; with- 
out clearnefs of conf{cience. 
Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake, 
And in a bloody battle end thy days: 
Think on lord Haftings, and defpair and die. Shak, R. III. 
Gurttiness. n. f. [from guilty.) The fate of being guilty; 
wickednefs ; confcioufnefs of crime. 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful guiltine/s 

than of an humble faithfulnefs. Sidney, b. ii, 
The laft was I that felt thy tyranny: 

O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terrour of thy guiltine/s.  Shake/p. Richard III. 

I fhould be guiltier than my gut/tine/s. Shake/peare. 

Gwi/LTLess. adj. [from guilt.] Innocent; free from crime. 
Iam in this commanded to deliver 

The noble duke of Clarence to your hands : 

I will not reafon what is meant hereby, 

Becaufe I will be guiltle/s of the meaning. Shake/p. R. III. 

Many worthy and chafte dames thus, 

All guiltle/s, meet reproach. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

Then fhall the man be guiltle/s from iniquity, and this wo- 
man fhall bear her iniquity. Num. v. 31. 

Thou, who do’ft all thou wifheft at thy will, 

And never willeft aught but what is right, 

Preferve this guilt/e/s blood they feek to fpill ; 

Thine be my kingdom. 

Guiltle/s of greatnefs, thus he always pray’d, ? 

Nor knew nor wifh’d he, that thofe vows he made 2 

On his own head fhould be at laft repaid. Dryden, J 

Thou know’ft how guiltle/s firft I met thy flame, 
When love approach’d me under friendfhip’s name.- Pope. 
ole ag adv. [from guiltle/s.] Without guilt; inno- 
cently. 
Gur'LTvessness. n.f. [from guiltle/s.] Innocence; freedom 
' from crime. 

A good number, trufting to their number more than to 
their value, and valuing money higher than equity, felt that 
guiltleffne/s is not always with eafe oppreffed. Sidney, b. ii. 

I would not have had any hand in his death, of whofe guilt- 
leffnefs l was better affured than any man living could 

e. King Charles. 
GUILTY. adj. [ giltigz, Saxon, one’ condemned to pay a fine 
for an offence. } 
1. Juftly chargeable with a crime; not innocent. 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar? 

—The world was guilty of fuch a ballad fome three ages 
fince. Shake/peare’s Love's Labour Loft, 
Mark’d you not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 

Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death? Shak. 

We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
faw the anguifh of his foul when he befought us, and we 
would not hear. Gen. xlii. 21, 

With mortal hatred I purfu’d his life, 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the ftrife ; 

Nor I, but as I lov’d; yet all combin’d, 


Your beauty and my impotence of mind, Dryder. 
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Farewcl the {tones 

Andthrefhold, guiltyof my midnight moans. Dryden. 

There is no many that is knowingly wicked, but is guilty 
to himíclf; and there is no man, that carries guilt about him, 
but he receives a fting into his foul. Trllot{cn’s Sermons. 

2. Wicked; corrupt. 
All the tumult of a guilty world, 

Toft by ungenerous paffion, finks away. Thcmfon’s Spring. 
GUINEA. n.f. [from Guinea, a country in Africa abounding 
with gold.] A gold coin valued at one and twenty fhillings. 

By the word gold I muft be underftood to defign a particular 
piece of matter; that is, the laft guinea that was coined. Locke. 

GUINE'ADROPPER. n. f. [ guinea and drop.}] One who cheats 
by dropping guineas. 
Who now the guineadropper’s bait, regards, 

Trick’d by the fharper’s dice, or juggler’s cards, 

GuVNEAHEN. n.f. A fmall Indian hen. 
GUINE'APEPPER. n. f. [capficum, Latin.] 

The characters are: the fowers confift of one leaf, and are 
expanded like thofe of nightfhade: the fruit is foft, flefhy and 
membraneous, divided into two or more cells, in which are 
contained many flat kidney-fhaped feeds. Miller. 

GuI’NEAPIG. n.f. A {mall animal with a pig’s fnout. 
Guise. n.f. [The fame with wife; guife, French; piya, Saxon, 
the p or w being changed as is common into g.] 
1. Manner; mien; habit; caft of behaviour. 
His own fire, and mafter of his gui/e, 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Thus women know, and thus they ufe the gui/e, 

T’ enchant the valiant and beguile the wife. Fairfax, 6.iv. 

Lo you! here fhe comes: this is her very gut/e; and, upon 
my life, faft afleep: obferve her, ftand clofe. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

They ftand a horrid front 

Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in guife 

Of warriors old, with order’d {pear and fhield, 

Awaiting what command their mighty chief 

Had to impofe. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i, 

By their gus/e i 
Juft men they feem, and all their ftudy bent 
To worfhip God a-right. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xt. 
Back, fhepherds, back; 

Here be without duck or nod, 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes and fuch court guife, - 

As Mercury did firft devife. Milton. 

Their external fhapes are notorioufly accommodated to that 


Gay. 


law or guife of life that nature has defigned them. More. 
2. Practice; cuftom; property. 
This would not be flept ; 
Old guife muft be kept. Ben. Fobnfin. 
The fwain reply’d, it never was our gui/e 
To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife. Pope. 


3. External appearance ; drefs. 

When I was very young, nothing was fo much talked of 
as rickets among children, and confumptions among young 
people: after thefe the fpleen came in play, and then the 
fcurvy, which was the general complaint, and both were 
thought to appear in many various gui/es. Temple. 

The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by the fpecious 
pretences of fome, who, under the gui/e of religion, facrificed 
fo many thoufands to their own ambition. Swift. 

Guita’r. n.f. [ ghitara, Italian; guiterre, French.] A ftringed 
inftrument of mufick. 
Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare, 

Tune the Italian fpark’s guitar. Prior. 
Gurcu. ?} n.f. [from gulo, Latin. J] <A little glutton. 
Gu'tcHIn. § Skinner. 

Gures. adj. [perhaps from’ geule, the throat.] Red: a bar- 
barous term of heraldry. 
Follow thy drum ; 

With man’s blood paint the ground: gules, gules; 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; 

Then what fhould war be? Shake/p. Timon of Athens 

He whofe fable arms, 

Black as his purpofe, did the knight refemble, 

When he laid couched in the ominous horfe, 

Hath now his dread and black complexion fmear'd 

With heraldry more difmal ; head to foot, 

Now hc is total gules. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
GULF. n.f. [ golfo, Italian. ] 

1, A bay; an opening into land. 

Pifaurius, the Venetian admiral, knowing himfclf unable 
to encounter with the Turks great fleet at fea, withdrew him- 
felf farther off from the ifland Corfu, into the gwif of the 
Adriatick. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

2. An abyfs; an unmeafurable depth. 
Thence turning back, in filence foft they ftole, 

And brought the heavy corfe with eafy pace 

To yawning gulf of deep Avernus’ hole; 

By that fame hole, an entrance dark and bafe, 

With fmoak and fulphur hiding all the place, 

Defcends to hell, Fairy Query b.i., cant. 5. 

I know 
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I know thou’d’ft rather 

Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 

Than flatter him in a bower. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

This is the gu/f through which Virgil’s Aleéto fhoots her- 
felf into hell: the fall of waters, the woods that encompats it, 
are all in the de(cription. Addijon on Italy. 

The fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
great lofs to the world; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and fhallows, to the utter ruin of Navigation, for 
fear our heads fhould turn giddy at the imagination of gaping, 


abyfles and unfathomable guifs ? Bentley. 
3. A whirlpool ; a fucking eddy. 
England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gu/f. Shake/p. Henry V. 


4. Any thing infatiable. 
Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf, 

Witches mummy ; maw and gulf 

Of the ravening falt fea fhark ; 

Root of hemlock, digo’d i’ th’ dark. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

aa adj. {from gulf.) Full of gulfs or whirlpools; vor- 
ticofus. 
Rivers arife; whether thou be the fon 

Of utmoft Tweed, or Oofe, or gu//y Dun. 

At their native realms the Greeks arriv’d, 

All who the war of ten long years furviv’d, 

And ’fcap’d the perils of the gu/fy main. 

High o'er a gulfy fea the Pharian ifle 
___ Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile. Popes Odyffèy. 
To GULL. v. a. | guiller, to cheat, old Frerfch.} To trick 5 
to cheat; to defraud ; to deceive. 

If I do not gull him into a nay word, and make him a com- 
mon recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie ftraight 
in my bed. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Yet love thefe forc’ries did remove, and move 

Thee to gull thine own mother for my love. 

He would have gull’d him with a trick, 
` But Mart was too too politick. Hudtbras, p. ii. 

They are not to be gulled twice with the fame trick. D Efr. 

The Roman people were grofly gulled twice or thrice over, 
and as often enflaved in one century, and under the fame pre- 
tence of reformation. Dryden's Hn. Dedication. 

By their defigning leaders taught, 

The vulgar, gull’d into rebellion, arm’d ; 

For this advantage age from youth has won, 

As not to be out-ridden, though out-run ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin’d, 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d ; 

Of him difpofing in his own abode, 

He footh’d the goddefs, while he guil’d the god. 

Gur. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fea-bird. 
2. Acheat; a fraud; a trick. 

I fhould think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow 
{peaks at. Shakefpeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Either they have thefe excellencies they are praifed for, or 

they have not; if they have not, ’tis an apparent cheat and 
| gull. 7 Government of the Tongue. 
_ 3. A ftupid animal; one eafily cheated, 

| Being fed by us you us’d us fo, 
b 


Malton. 


Pope’s Odyffey. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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As that ungentle gull, the cuckow bird, r 
Ufeth the fparrow. Shakef. Henry IV. p.i. 
Why have you fuffer’d me to be imprifon’d, 
Kept in a dark houfe, vifited by the prieft, 
And made the moft notorious geck and gull 
That e’er invention plaid on. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
That paltry ftory is untrue, : 
_ And forg’d to cheat fuch gulls as you. Hudibras, p. ii. 
© GULLCATCHER. n.f. {gull and catch] A cheat; a man of 
trick ; one who catches filly people. 
Here comes my noble gullcatcher. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
GU'LLER. n. f. [from gul/.] A cheat; an impoftor, _ 
© Gu'LLERY. x. f. [from gull] Cheat; impofture. Amfwsrth. 
GU'LLET. n.f. [ goulet, French; gula, Latin.] The throat; 
the paflage through which the food pafles; the meat-pipe 5 
the cefophagus. 
It might be his doom 
One day to fing 
-With gullet iv firing. __ Denham. 
Many have the gullet or feeding channel which have no 
lungs or windpipe; as fifhes which have gills, whereby the 
heart is refrigerated ; for fuch thereof as have lungs and re- 
fpiration are not without wizzon, as whales and cetaceous 
animals. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 8. 
A Nature has various tender mufcles plac’d, 
g By which the artful gullet is embrac’d. Blackmores Creation. 
The liquor in the ftomach is a compound of that which is 
 feparated from its inward coat, the fpittle which is fwallowed, 
and the liquor which diftils from the gullet Arbuthnot, 
To Gu'ity. v.n. [corrupted from gurgle.] To run with 
noife. 
| Gu'tuynore. n. f. [from gully and hole.] The hole where the 
| gutters empty themfclves in the fubterraneous fewer. 
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GouLro'siry. n.f. [gulofus, Latin. J 
voracity. 

They are very temperate, feldom offending in ebriety, or 

excefs of drink; nor erring in gulofity, or fuperfluity of meats. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 10. 

To Gurr. v.a. [ golpen, Dutch.] To fwallow eagerly; to 

fuck down without intermiffion. 
He loofens the fifth, gulps it down, and fo foon as ever the 


Grecdinefs; gluttony ; 


morfel was gone wipes his mouth. L’Eftrange. 
I thirfty ftand, 
And fec the double flaggon charge their hand ; 
See them puff off the froth, and gu/p amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. Gay. 


Gutp. n.f. [from the verb.] As much as can be fwallowed 
at once. 

In deep fufpirations we take more large gulphs of air to 

cool our heart, overcharged with love and forrow. More. 
As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 

And peep above the feas, he names the fair. Dryden’s Fables. 

GUM. n. f. [ gummi, Latin ] 

1. A vegetable fubftance differing from a refin, in being more 
vifcid and lefs friable, and generally diffolving in aqueous men- 
ftruums ; whereas refins, being more fulphurous, require a 
fpirituous diflolvent. Quincy. 

One whofe eyes, 
Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
He ripens fpices, fruit, and precious gum, 
Which trom remoteft regions hither come. Waller, 
Her maiden train, 
Who bore the vefts that holy rites require, 
Incenfe, and od’rous gums, and cover'd fire. Dryd. Fables. 

2. [Loma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch.] The flefhy covering that 
invefts and contains the teeth. 

From the babe that milks me 

Pd pluck my nipple from his bonelefs gums, Shak. Macbeth. 
Untwifts a wire, and from her gums 

A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Gum. v. a. [from the noun.] To clofe with gum; to 
{mear with gum. 

The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a vifcous 
humour, Wifeman's Surgery. 
To prevent the gumming of the eyelids cut a piece of fponge, 
and lay it wet upon the eye. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Gu'mMinEss. x. fı [ from gummy. ] The ftate of being gum- 
my ; accumulation of gum. 

The tendons are involved with a great gummine/s and col- 
lection of matter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Gummo'siry. n.f. [from gummus.] The nature of gum; 
gumminefs. 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the elaftick fer- 
menting particles are detained by their innate gummofity. Floyer. 

Gu’mmous. adj. [fromgum.] Of the nature of gum. 

Obfervations concerning Englifh amber, and relations about 
the amber of Pruffia, prove that amber is not a gummous or 
refinous fubftance drawn out of trees by the fun’s heat, but a 
natural foffil. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Gu'mmy. adj. [from gum.] 

1. Confifting of gum; of the nature of gum. 

From the utmoft end of the head branches there iffueth out 
a gummy juice, which hangeth downward like a cord. Raleigh. 


Nor all the gummy ftores Arabia yields. Dryden’s Virgil. 
How each arifing alder now appears, 
And o’er the Po diftils her gummy tears. Dryden's Silenus. 


2. Productive of gum. 
Late the clouds 
Juftling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 
Tine the flant light’ning ; whofe thwart flame driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton's Par, Lo/?. 
3. Overgrown with gum. 
The yawning youth, fcarce half awake, effays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife ; 
Then rubs his gummy eyes, and fcrubs his pate: Dryden. 
GUN. n. f. [Of this word there is no fatisfactory etymology. 
Mr. Lye obferves that gun in Iceland fignifies battle; but when 
guns came into ufe we had no commerce with Iceland.] The 
general name for firearms; the inftrument from which thot is 
difcharged by fire. 
Thefe dread curfes, like the fun ’gainft glafs, - 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 
And turn upon thyfelf. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
The emperor, fmniling, faid that never emperor was yet flain 
with a gun. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


The bullet fying, makes the gun recoil. Cleaveland. 
In vain the dart or glitt’ring {word we fhun, 
Condemn’d to perifh by the flaught’ring gun. Granville, 


Gvu’nNEL. n.f. [corrupted for gunwale. See GuNwate.] 
Gu’nner. n f. [from gun.] Cannonier; he whofe employ- 
ment is to manage the artillery ina fhip. 


The 


GUS 


The nimble gunner 
With lynftock now the devilifh cannon touches, 
And down goes all betore him. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
They flew the principal gunners, and carried away their ar- 
tillery. Hayward. 

Gou’nnery. n.f. [from gunner.] The fcience of artillery 5 
the art of managing cannon. 

Gu’/npowper. n. f. [gun and powder.] The powder put into 
guns to be fired. It confifts of about’ twenty parts of nitre, 
three parts of fulphur, and three of charcoal. “Ihe propor- 
tions are not exactly kept. 

Gunpowder confifteth of three ingredients, faltpetre, fmall- 
coal, and briimftone. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
Burning by gunpowder frequently happens at fea. Wifeman. 

Gu'nsnor. 2. f. [ gun and fhot.] The reach or range of a 
gun; the fpace to which a fhot can be thrown. 

'Thofe who are come over to the royal party are fuppofed to 
be out of gunjfhot. Dryden. 

Gu’nsHor. adj. Made by the fhot of a gun. 

The greater fymptoms I have tranflated to gun/hot wounds. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Gu'xsmitu. n. f. [gun and fmith.] A man whofe trade is to 
make guns. 

It is of particular eftecm with the gun/miths for ftocks. Mort. 

Gu'nstick. n.f. [gua and fick.) The rammer; or ftick 
with which the charge is driven. 

Gu’nstTock. n.f. [ gun and ftcck.] The wood to which the 
barrel of the gun is fixed. 

‘The timber is ufeful for bows, pullies, fcrews, mills, and 
gunflocks. Martimer’s Hufbandry: 

Gu’nsTone. 7. f. [gunand ficne.] The fhot of cannon. They 
ufed formerly to fhoot {tones from artillery. 

Tell the pleafant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn’d his ball to gun/fones, and his foul 
Shall ftand fore charged for the wafteful vengeance 
That fhall fly with them. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

Gu'NWALE, or GUNNEL eh a Ship. That piece of timber 
which reaches on either fide of the fhip from the half-deck to 
the forecaftle, being the uppermoft bend which finifheth the 
upper works of the hull in that part, and wherein they put 
the ftanchions which fupport the wafte trees; and this is 
called the gunwale, whether there be guns in the fhip or no; 
and the lower part of any port, where any ordnance are, is 
alfo termed the gunwale. Harris. 

Gurce. n.f. [ gurges, Latin.] Whirlpool; gulf. 

Marching from Eden he fhall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 
Boils out from under ground. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

Gu’rcion, x. f. ‘Fhe coarfer part of the meal, fifted from the 
bran. 

To Gu’RcLe. v.n. [gorgoghare, Italian.] To fall or gufh 
with noife, as water from a bottle. 

Then when a fountain’s gurgling waters play, 
They rufh to land, and end in feafts the day. Pope. 

Gu’/RNARD. : 

CaS bn f [ gournal, French.] -A kind of fea-fifh. 

If I be not afham’d of my foldiers I am a fowc’d gurnet : 
I have mifus’d the king’s prefs damnably. Shak. Henry IV. 

ToGusn. v. n. [ goffelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To flow or rufh out with violence; not to fpring in a {mall 
ftream, but ina large body. 

A fea of blood gu/h’d from the gaping wound, 
That her gay garments ftain’d with filthy gore. Far. Queen. 
The covering of this abyfs was broken afunder, and the 


water gu/hed out that made the deluge. Burnet. 
Inceflant ftreams of thin magnetick rays 
Gujfh from their fountains with impetuous force, 
In cither pole, then take an adverfe courfe. Blackmore. 
‘On either hand the gu/bing waters play, 
And down the rough cafcade white-dafhing fall. Thom/on. 
2. To emit in a copious efluxion. 
The gaping wound gu/h’d out a crimfon flood. Dryden, 
Line after line my gu/bing eyes o’erflow, 
Led through a fad variety of woe. Pote. 


-Gusu. n.f. [from the verb.] An emiffion of liquor in a 
large quantity at once ; the liquor fo emitted. 
If a lung-vein be burfted, generally at the firft cough a 
great guh of blood is coughed up. Harvey on Confumpt. 
Gu'sseT. n.f. [ gouffit, French.] Any thing fewed on to 
cloath, in order to ftrengthen it. A 
GUST. n.f. (gouf, French; guflus, Latin.] 
te Senfe of taiting. 
Deftroy all creatures for thy fport or guff, 
Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjuft. 
2. Height of perception ; height of fenlual enjoyment. 
‘They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gu/f, inftead of fruit 
Chew‘d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafte 
With fpattcring noife rejected. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
Where love is duty on the female fide, 
On theirs meer {enfual gv/?, and fought with furly pride. 
Dryden's Fables, 


Pope. 


My fight, and fmell, and hearing were employ’d, 
And all three fenfes in full gu/? enjoy’d. Dryden's Fables. 
3. Love; liking. 
To kill, [ grant, is fin’s extremeft guft ; 

But, in defence, by mercy ’tis made juft. Shake/p. Timon. 

Old age fhall do the work of taking away both the gu/? and 
comfort of them. L’Eftrange, Fable 38. 

We have loft, in a great meafure, the gu/? and relifh of 
true happinefs. Tiliotfon’s Sermons. 

4. Turn of fancy; intellectual tafte. 

The principal part of painting is to find what nature has 
made moft proper to this art, and a choice of it may be made 
according to the gu/? and manner of the ancients. Dryden. 

5. [From gufrer, Iflandick.] A fudden violent blaft of wind. 
Some troops purfue the bloody-minded queen, 

That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 

As doth a fail, fill’d with a fretting gu/?, 

Command an argofie to ftem the waves. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gu/fs of heav’n. Shake/p. 

Prefently come forth {warms and volleys of libels, which 
are the gu/?s of liberty of fpeech reftrained. Bacons H. VII. 

As when fierce northern blafts from th’ Alps defcend, 

From his firm roots with ftruggling gv/fs to rend 

An aged fturdy oak, the rattling found 

Grows loud. 

Part ftay for paflage, till a gu/? of wind 
Ships o'er their forces in a fhining fheet. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Pardon a weak diftemper’d foul, that fwells 
With fudden gu/fs, and finks as foon in calms, 
The fport of paffions. Addifon’s Cato. 
6. It is written in Spenfer vitioufly for ju/ts, fports. 
Full jolly knight he feem’d, and fair did fit, 
As one for knightly gu/s and fierce encounters fit. Fa. Qu. 
GU’sTABLE. n. f: [ gufo, Latin.) 
1. To be tafted. 

This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming the 

gall bitter; whereas there is nothing gu/table fweeter. Harvey. 
2. Pleafant to the tafte. 

A guftable thing, feen or fmelt, excites the appetite, and 

affects the glands and parts of the mouth. Derbam. 
Gusta'TIon. n. f. [ gufo, Latin.] The act of tafting. 

In it the gullet and conveying parts are only feated, 
which partake of the nerves of gu/fation, or appertaining unto 
fapor, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

Gu’sTFUL. adj. [ guf and full.] Tafteful; well-tafted. 
What he defaults from fome dry infipid fin, is but to make 
up for fome other more gu/tful. Decay of Piety. 
GU'STO. n. f. [Italian.] ; 
t. The relifh of any thing; the power by which any thing ex- 
cites fenfations in the palate. 
Pleafant gu/fos gratify the appetite of the luxurious. Derh. 
2. Intellectual tafte; liking. 
In reading what I have written, let them bring no particu- 
lar guffo along with them. Drydin. 
Gu'sty. adj. [from guf.) Stormy; tempeftuous. 
Once upon a raw and gu/fy day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. Sh. Ful. Caf. 
Or whirl’d tempeftuous by the gu/?y wind. Thomfon. 
GUT. n.f. [ Autteln, German. ] é 
1. The long pipe reaching with many convolutions from the 
ftomach to the vent. 

This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his guts in his 
head. Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

Reveng’d I will be, as fure as his guts are made of pud- 
dings. Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

A viol fhould have a lay of wire-ftrings below, clofe to the 
belly, and then the ftrings of guts mounted upon a bridge, » 
that by this means the upper ftrings ftricken fhould make the 
lower refound. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The inteftines or guts may be inflamed by any acrid or 
poifonous fubftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The ftomach; the receptacle of food: proverbially. 
And cramm’d them ’till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cuftard, and plum-cake.  Aludilras, p. ii. 
With falfe weights their fervants guts they cheat, 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
3. Gluttony; love of gormandifing. 
Apicius, thou did’{t on thy guts beftow 

Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was fpent, 

Ten millions ftill remain’d to thee; which thou, 

Fearing to fuffer thirft and famifhment, 

In poifon’d potion drank’ft. Hlakewill on Providence. 

To Gut. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To evifcerate; todraw; to exenterate. 

The fifhermen fave the moft part of their fifh: fome are 
gutted, {plitted, powdered and dried. Carew’s Sur. of Cornwal. 

2. To plunder of contents. 
In Nero’s arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 


Denham. 


A troop 


G YB 
A troop of cut-throat guards were fent to feize 
The rich men’s goods, and gut their palaces. Dryd. Yuven. 
Tom Grown, of facetious memory, aiter having gutted a 
proper name of its vowels, ufed it in his works as free as he 
—  pleafed. Spectator, N°. 567. 
Gu'tTatep. adj. [from gutta, Latin, a drop.} Befprinkled 
with drops; bedropped. bit 
Gu’trer. n. f. [froin guttur, a throat, Latin.] A paflace for 
water. 
Thefe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a half. Moxon. 
Rocks rife one above another, and have decp gustéers worn 
in the fides of them by torrents of rain. Add. fon on Italy, 
To Gu’tTER. v.a. [fromthe noun] To cut in {mall hol- 
lows. 
Tempefts themfelves, high feas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated fands, 
Traitors enfteep'd to clog the guiltlefs keel, 
As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting fafe go by 
| The divine Defdemona. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 


My cheeks are gutter’d with my fretting tears. Sandys. 
Firft in a place, by nature clofe, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter’d, wall’d, and til’d. Dryden. 
The gutter’d rocks, and mazy-running clefts. Thom/on. 
To GU’TTLE. v.n. [from gut.] To feed luxurioufly ; to 
gormandife. A low word. 
His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, 
Laughs at his thrift; and, lavifh of expence, 
Quaffs, crams, and gutt/es in his own defence. Dryden. 


ToGu'tTLe. v.a. {from gut.] To (wallow. 
The fool fpit in his porridge, to try if they’d hifs: they 
_ did not hifs, and fo he guttled them up, and fcalded his 
chops. L'Eftrange. 
Gu'TTLeR. n.f. [from guttle.} A greedy eater. 
Gu’rrourous. adj. [from guttuia, Latin.) In the form of a 
{mall drop. 
Ice is plain upon the furface of the water, but round in hail, 
which is alfo a glaciation, and figured in its guttulous defcent 
È from the air. í Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
= GUTTURAL. adj. [ gutturalis, Latin.] Pronounced in the 
throat ; belonging to the throat. 
The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
In attempting to pronounce the nafals, and fome of the 
vowels fpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, and makes 
~ that which we call a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 
Gu'TTURALNESS, x. f. [from guttural.) The quality of being 
guttural. i Dia. 
Gu’Twort. n f. [gut and wort.] An herb. 
Guy. n.f. [from guide.] A rope ufed to lift any thing into the 
ip. Skinner. 
To Gu’zzxe. v.n. [from gut, or gufi, to guttle, or gu/tle.] To 
gormandife; to feed immoderately; to {wallow any liquor 
greedily. 
Well feafon’d bowls the goffip’s fpirits raife, 
Who while the guzzles chats the dodtor’s praife. Rofcommon. 
“They fell to lapping and guzzling, ’till they burft them- 


j 
j 


felves. L’Eftrange. 
No more her care fhall fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 


c 
f To Gu’zzLe. v.a To fwallow with immoderate guft. 
i The Pylian king 
Was longeft liv’d of any two-legg’d thing, 
5 
4 Still guzzling muft of wine. Dryd. Juvenal. 
7 Gu’zzier. 2.f. [from guzzle.] A gormandifer; an immode- 
‘rate eater or drinker. 
Gyse. n. J. [See Giee.] A fncer; ataunt; a farcafin, 
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GY V 
Ready in gybes, quick anfwer'd, faucy, and as quarrellous 
as the weazel. Shakejpeare's Cyn. lines 
To Gyae. v.m To fneer; to taunt. 
The vulgar yield an open ear, 
And common courtiers love to gyte and fleer. Hubb. Tate. 
GyMNA‘STICALLY. ady. [from gymnaflick. | Athletically ; 
fitly for firong exercite. 

Such as with agility and vigour have not the ufe of either, 
who are not gymna/tically compofed, nor actively ufe thofe 
parts. Brown's Vugar Errours, b. iv. c. §. 

GYMNA’STICK. ad. [yupvesixds ; gymnaflique, French. ] 
Pertaining to athletick exercifes; confifting cf leaping, wreft- 
ling, running, throwing the dart, or quoit. 

3 he Cretans wifely forbid their fervants s ymna/ficls as well 
as arms; and yet your modcrn footmen exercife themfelves 
daily, whilft their enefvated lords are foftly lolling in their 
chariots. Arbuthnot and Pije’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

Gy'myicK. adj. [yupunes; gymn que, French.] Such as prac- 
tife the athletick or gymnaflick exercifes. 
Have they not fword-players, and ev'ry fort 

Of gymnick artifts, wreftlers, riders, runners. Ailton. 

Gymnosre’Rmous. adj. [yvuv@ and cwieua.) Having the 
feeds naked. 

Gy’NECOCRASAY. n. f. [yvvaixoxgariæ; gynecocratie, French. ] 
Petticoat government ; female power. 

GYRA'TION. n. f. [ gyro, Latin.] The a& of turning any thing 
about. 

This effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the neighbour air, 
which, returning home, in a gyration carrieth with it the ob- 
vious bodies into the electrick. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle with 
gyrations, continually repeated, the whole circle will appear 
like fire; the reafon of which is, that the fenfation of the coal 
in the feveral places of that circle remains impreffed on the 
fenforium, until the coal return again to the fame place. Newt. 

Gyre. n.f. [ gyrus, Latin.] A circle defcribed by any thing 


going in an orbit. 
Ne thenceforth his approved {kill to wards 
Or ftrike, or hurlen round in warlike gyre, 
Remember’d he; ne car’d for his fafe guard, 
But rudely rag’d. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5 
Does the wild haggard tow’r into the iky, 
And to the South by thy dire&tion fly ? 


Or eagle in her gyres the clouds embrace ? Sandys. 
He fafhion’d tnofe harmonious orbs, that roll 

In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys. 
Quick and more quick he fpins in giddy gyret, 

Then falls, and in much foam his foul expires. Dryden, 


Gyves. x. f. [ gevyn, Welth.] Fetters; chains for the legs. 
The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they had 
gyves on. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
And knowing this, fhould J yet ftay, 
Like {uch as blow away their lives, 
And never will redeem a day, 
Enamour’d of their golden gyves? Ben. Johnfon’s Fore/?. 
The poor prifoners, ready to take the occafion offered, 


boldly ftarting up, break off their chains and gyves. Knolles. 
Do’ft thou already fingle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. Milton's Agoniftes, 


But Telamon rufh’d in, and hap'd to meet 

A rifing root, that held his faften’d feet ; 

So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground, 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryd. Fables, 

To Gyve. v.a, [from the noun.] To fetter; to fhackle; to 

enchain; to enfnare. 

With as little a web as this, will I enfnare as great a fly as 
Caffio. Ay, fmile upon her, do. I will gyve thee in thine 
own courtlhip, Shake/peare’s Othe'lo. 


bend 
A 


HAB 


Is in Englifh, as in other languages, a note of 
i afpiration, founded only by a ftrong emifion of 
the breath, without any conformation of the or- 
i gans of fpeech, and is therefore by many gramma- 
rians accounted no letter. The 4 in Englifh is 
fcarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where it im- 
mediately precedes a vowel ; as h:u/c, b-haviour : where it is 
followed by aconfonant it has no found, according to the 
prefent pronunciation : but anciently, as now in Scotland, it 
made the fyllable guttural ; as right, bought. 
Ha. interject. [ ha, Latin.] 
1. An expreffion of wonder, furprife, fudden queftion, or fudden 
exertion. 
You thall look fairer ere] give or hazard : 

What fays the golden cheft? ba / lct me fee. 

Jla! what art thou! thou horrid headlefs trunk ! 

It is my Haftings ! Rowe's Fane Shore. 
2. An expreffion of laughter. 

He faith among the trumpets he, ha, and he fmelleth the 

battle afar off. Fob xxxix. 25. 
Ha, ha, ’tis what fo long I wifh’d and vowd; 
Our plots and delufions 
Have wrought fuch confufions, 
That the monarch’s a flave to the crowd. Dryd. Alkion. 
Haak. nf. A filh. Ainfworth. 
HABEAS CORPUS. [Latin.] A writ, the which, a mane 
indi&ed of fome trcfpals, being laid in prifon for the fame, 
may have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to remove 
himfelf thither at his own cofts, and to anfwer the caufe 
there. Cowel. 

Haserva'suer. n. f. [This word is ingenioufly deduced by 
Minfhew from habt ihr dafs, German, have you this, the ex- 
preflion of a fhopkeeper offering his wares to fale.] One who 
fells {mall wares; a pedlar. 

Becaufe thefe cunning men are like haberdashers of {mall 

“wares, it isnot amifs to fet forth their fhop. Bacon's Efjays. 
A baberdafber, who was the oracle of the coffeehoufe, de- 
clared his opinion. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 48. 
Ha'BERDINE. n.f. A dried falt cod. Ainfworth. 
Ha‘BERGEON. n. f. [haubergeon, French; halbergium, low Lat. ] 
Armour to cover the neck and breaft ; breaftplate; neckpiece; 

gorget. 
And halbert fome, and fome a haberion 5 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. 

The fhot let fly, and grazing 

Upon his fhoulder, in the paffing, 

Lodg’d in Magnano’s brafs babergeon. Hudibras, p. i. 
HABYVLIMENT. n.f. [habilement, French.) Drefs; cloaths ; 

garment. 


Shakefp. 


Fairfax, b.i. 


He the faireft Una found, 
Strange lady, in fo ftrange habiliment, 
Teaching the fatyres. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 6. 
My riches are thefe poor habiiments, 

Of which if you fhould here disfurnifh me, 

You take the fum and fubitance that I have.  Shake/peare. 

The clergy fhould content themfelves with wearing gowns 
and other habiliments of Irifh drapery. Swift. 

ToHABI'LITATE. v. n. [ babiliter, French.] To qualify ; 
to entitle. 

Divers perfons in the houfe of commons were attainted, 
and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to ferve in parliament, 
being difabled in the higheft degree. Bacon’s Fenry VIIL 

Hasizita'rion. n. f. [irom habilitate.) Qualification. 
The things formerly fpoken of, are but habilitations towards 
arms ; and what is habiiitation without intention and act? 
Lacon, L ffay 30. 
Ha‘pinity. n. f. (habilite, French.) Faculty ; powcr. 
Ha’sir. n.f. (habitus, Latin.) 
1. State of anything: as, habit of body. 
2. Drefs; accoutrement. 
I fhifted 

Into a madman’s rags, t’ aflume a femblance 

The very dogs difdain’d; and in this abit 

Met I my father. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


HAB 


If you have any juftice, any pity ; 

If yc be any thing, but churchmen’s halits. Shakefpeare. 

Both the poets being dreffed in the fame Englifh babit, 
ftory compared with ftory, judgment may be made be- 
twixt them. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The fcenes are old, the habits are the fame 

We wore laft year. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

There are among the ftatues feveral of Venus, in different 
habits. Addifon on Italy. 

The clergy are the only fet of men who wear a diftinct 
habit from others. Swift. 

3. Habit is a power or ability in man of doing any thing, when 
it has been acquired by frequent doing the fame thing. Locke. 

He hath a better bad kabit of frowning than the count 
Palatine. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

4. Cuftom; inveterate ufe. 

This is the laft fatal ftep but one, which is, by frequent 
repetition of the finful aét, to continue and perfift in it, “till 
at length it fettles into a fixed confirmed habit of fin; which 
being properly that which the apoftle calls the finifhing of fin, 
ends certainly in death; deathnot only as to merit, but alfo as 
to actual infliction. Souths Sermmis. 

No civil broils have fince his death arofe, 

But faction now by habit does obey ; 

And wars have that refpect for his repofe, 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryden 

The force of education is fo great, that we may mould the 
minds and manners of the young into what fhape we pleafe, 
and give the impreffions of fuch habits as fhall ever afterwards 
remain. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To Ha’sit. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs; to accoutre ; 
to array. 
Prefent yourfelf and your fair princefs 

Before Leontes : 

She fhall be habited as it becomes 

The partner of your bed. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Having called to his memory Sir George Villiers, and the 
cloaths he ufed to wear, in which at that time he feemed to be 
habited, he thought him to be that perfon. Clarendon. 

T hey habited themfelves like thofe. rural deities, and imi- 
tated them in their ruftick dances. Dryden. 

HA’BITABLE. adj. [habitable, Fr. habitabilis, Lat.) Capable 
of being dwelt in; capable of fuftaining human creatures. 

By means of our folitary fituation, we know well moft 
part of the babitabie world, and are ourfelves unknown. Bacon. 

That was her torrid and inflaming time ; 


This is her Aaditable tropique clime. Donne. 
Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, purfue. Dryden. 


Ha’BITABLENESS. ^. f. [ from habitabie.] Capacity of being 
dwelt in. 
The cutting of the Equinoétial line decides that contro- 
verfy of the habitablene/s of the Torrid zone. More. 
Thofe ancient problems of the fpherical roundnefs of the 
earth, the being of antipodes, and of the habitablene/s of the 
torrid zone, are abundantly demonftrated. Ray, 
HA'BITANCE, n. f. [habitatio, Latin. } Dwelling; abode. 
What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 
That here in defart haft thine babitance ? 
And thefe rich heaps of wealth do’ft hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her right ufance. Fa. Qu. 
Ha'sitant. n.f. (habitant, Fr. habitans, Latin.] Dweller; 
one that lives in any place; inhabitant. 
Not to earth are thofe bright Juminarics 
Officious ; but to the earth’s habitant < 
And for the heav'n’s wide circuit, let it fpeak 
The maker's high magnificence. Miltons Paradsfe Loft. 
Pow’rs celeftial to each other’s view 
Stand ftill confeft, though diftant far they lie, 
Or habitants of earth, or fea, or fky. Popes Odv/fey. 
HARITA'TION. m. f. (habitation, French; habitatio, Latin. } 
1. ‘The act of dwelling; the ftate of a place receiving 


dwellers. 
7 Amplitude 


| 
i 
. 


[AB 


Amplitude almoft immenfe, with flars 
Numerous, and ev ry itar perhaps a world 
Of dettin'd hatitation. Hiton s Paradile Lo, b. vii. 
Palaces, Se 

For want of habitaticn and repair, 

Diflolve to heaps of ruins. 

Rocks and moumains, which in the fird ages were high 
and cragey, and coniequently. then inconvenient for babi- 
tation, were by couunual deterration brought to a lower 
pitch. F oodward's Natural Fiiflory. 

2. Flact of abode ; dwelling 

Wifdom, to the end fhe micht fave many, built her houfe 
of that nature which 1s commun unto all; fhe made not this 
or that man her huliiation, but dwelt in us. Hooker, b.v. 

God oft defcends to vifit men 

Unfeen, and through their habitations walks 

To mark their doings Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

HABIT ATOR. n. f (Latin.} Dweller; inhabitant. 
So is his prefence more continued unto the northern inha- 
' bitants ; and the longeft day in Cancer is longer unto us than 
that in Capricorn unto the northern habitators, Brown. 
HABITUAL. adj. [habituel, from habit, French.] Cuftomary ; 
~ accultomed; inveterate; eftablithed by frequent repetition. 
Sin, there in pow’r before 

Once actual ; now in body, and to dwell 

Hatitual habitant. + Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Art is properly anhabitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims. South. 


Denham s Sophy. 


By length of time 
The fcurf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains ; 
But the pure ether of the foul remains. Dryden's En, 
*Tis impoffible to become an able artift, without making 
~ your art habitua! to you. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
HABITUALLY. adv. [from habitual} Cuftomarily ; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mind fanétify our natures, 
and render us halitually holy. Atterbury s Sermons. 
To Hasytuare. v.a. [habiiuer, French.] To accuftom; to 
ufe one’s felf by frequent repetition. 
Men are firft corrupted by bad counfel and company, and 
next they hatituate themfelves to their vicious practices. Tillot. 
Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the exercife of a 
greater mufcular ftrength. Arbuthnot on Air. 
HABITUDE. n. f. [ habrtudo, Latin; hatitude, French. } 
1. Relation; refpeét; ftate with regard to fomething elfe, 
We cannot conclude this complexion of nations from the 
vicinity or habitude they hold unto the fun. Browns Vul. Err. 
The will of God is like a ftreight unalterable rule; but the 
various comportments of the creature, either thwarting this 
rule, or holding conformity to it, occafions feveral habitudes 
of this rule into it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
It refults from the very nature and being of things,, as they 
{tand in fuch a certain habitude, or relation to one another. 
s South’s Sermons, 
As by the objective part of perfect happinefs we under- 
ftand that which is beft and laft, and to which all other things 
are to be referred ; fo by the formal part muft be underftood 
the beft and laft habitude of man toward that beft object. Nerr. 
In all the hab:tudes of life 
The friend, the miftrefs, and the wife ; 


Varicty we ftill purfue. Swift. 
2. Familiarity; converfe; frequent intercourfe. 
His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts, 
Was fuch dead authors could not give; 
But balitudes with thofe who live. Dryden. 


To write well, one muft. have frequent habitudes with the 

beft company. Dryden. 
3. Long cuftom; habit; inveterate ufe. / 

Mankind is not more liable to deceit than willing to con- 


tinue in a pleafing errour, ftrengthened by a long habitude. 


Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Thy ear, inur’d to charitable founds, 
And pitying love, muft feel the hatcful wounds 
Of jeft obfcene, and vulgar ribaidry, 
The ill-bred queftion, and the loud reply, 
Brought by long habitude from bad to worfe ; 
Muft hear the frequent oath, the direful curfe. 


e; 


Prior. 


4. The powcr of doing any thing acquired by frequent repe- 


tition. . 
It is impoffible to gain an exa&t habitude, without an infi- 
nite number of acts and perpetual practice. Dryd. Du/refnoy. 


Ha'snar. adu. [hap ne hap, or nap; as would ne would, will 


ne will; that is, fet it happen or not.} At random; at the 
mercy of chance; without any rule or certainty of effect. 

He circ!zs draws and fquares, 
With cyphers, aftral characters ; 
Then looks ’em o’er to underftand ’em, 
Although fet down habnub at random. 


sA 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


To HACK. v. a. [paccan, Saxon; hacken, Dutch; hacher, Fr, 


from acaye, an axc, Saxon. ] 


Fi AAAS 


1. To cut into fmall pieces; to chop; to cut flight!y with fre- 
quent or unfkilful blows, 

He put on that armour, whereof there was no one picce 
wanting, though sacked in fome places, bewraying fome fight 
not long fince palled. S diey. 

W hata flave art thou, to ha-& thy fword as thou kaft done, 
and fay it was in fight! Shakefjcare's Henry IV. p.i. 

Richard the fecond here was bac’d to death. Shak R.III. 
I'll fight "till from my bones my fleth be Aacke. Shake/p. 
One fourtfhing branch of his moft royal root 
Is hackt down, and his fummer leaves all faded, 
By envy’s hand, and murder’s bloody axe. Shate/. Rich. 1. 


Burn me, back me. hew me into pieces. Dryden. 
But fate wuh butchers plac’d thy prieftly fall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and mawl. Pope. 


Not the hacé’d helmet, nor the dufty ficld, 
But purple velts and fluw’ry garlands plecate. 
2. To {peak unreadily, or with hefitation. 
Difarm them, and let them queftion; Ict them keep thcir 


Addif, Ovid, 


limbs whole, and hack our Englifh. Shak.jpeare. 
To Hack. v.n. To hackney; to turn hackney or pro- 
ftitute, Hanmer. 


I could be knighted. —What! thou lict. Sir Alice Ford, 
thefe knights will back, and fo thou fhouldft alter the article 
of thy gentry. Si ake/p. Merry Vives of IVindfor. 

Ha‘cKxe. n.f. Raw filk; any filmy fubftance un{pun. 

Take the hackle of a cock or capon’s neck, or a plover’s 
top: take off one fide of the feather, and then take the hactle 
filk, gold or filver thread, and make thefe faft at the bent of 
the hook. Walton's Angler. 

To Ha’ckLe. v.a. [from hack.] To drefs flax. 

Ha‘ckney, n.f. [hacnai, Welth ; hackeneye, Teuton. baguente, 
French. ] 

1. A pacing horfe. 

2. A hired horfe ; hired horfes being ufually taught to pace, or 
recommended as good pacers. 

Light and lewd perfons were as eafily fuborned to make an 
afhdavit for money, as poft-horfes and hackneys are taken to 
hire. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 

And hackney of a Lapland hag, 

In queft of you came hither poft, 

Within an hour, I’m fure, at moft, 

3. A hireling; a proftitute. 
Three kingdoms rung 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


With his accumulative and hackney tongue, Rofcommen, 
That is no more than every lover 
Does from his hackney lady fuffer. Hudibras. 


Shall each fpurgall’d hackney of the day, 

Or each new penfion’d fycophant, pretend 

To break my windows. 

4. Any thing let out for hire. 
A wit can ftudy in the ftreets ; 
Not quite fo well, however, as one mought ; 
A hackney coach may chance to fpoil a thought. 
5. Much ufed ; common. 
Thefe notions young ftudents in phyfick derive from their 
hackney authors. Harvey cn Confumptions. 
To Ha‘cKney. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To praétife in one 
thing ; to accuftom to the road, 
He is long hackney’d in the ways of men. 
Ha’cqueton, n.f. [haquet, 
piece of armour. 

You may fee the very fafhion of the Irith horfeman in his 
long hofe, riding fhoes of coftly cordwain, his hacqueton, and 
his habergeon. Spenfer’s State of Ireland, 

Hap. The preterite and part. paff. of have. 
I had rather be a country fervant maid, 
Than a great queen with this condition, 
To be thus taunted. Shakefpeare’s Richard IIL. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our caufe? 
Ha’ppock. n. f. [hadot, 
but fmall. 


The coaft is plentifully ftored with pilchards, herrings, and 
haddocks. Carews Survey of Cornwal, 
Harr. 7. f. [ pepe, Saxon; heft, Dutch, from To have or 
hold.) Ahandle; that part of any inftrument that is taken 
into the hand. 
This brandifh’d dagger 
I'll bury to the haft in her fair breaft. Dryd. and Lee’s Ocdip. 
Thefe extremities of the joints are the hafts and handles of 
the members. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
A needle is a fimple body, being only made of fteel; but a 
{word is a compound, becaufe its haft or handle is made of 
materials different from the blade. Watts’s Logick, 
To Harr. v.a. [from the noun.] To fet in a haft, Ainfw. 
HAG. n.f. [pezerre, a goblin, Saxon; heckle, a witch, Dutch. } 
1. A fury; a fhe monfter. e 


Pope, Dial. 2. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 
old French, a little horfe.] Some 


Addifon’s Cato, 
French.] _A fea-fith of the cod kind, 


Thus 


eur 


RAATI 


Thus fpoke th’ impatient prince, and made a paufe ; 
His foul bags rais'd their heads, and clapt their hands ; 
And all the powers of hell, in full applaufe, 
Flourith’d their fakes, and toft their flaming brands. Crap. 

2. A witch; an enchantre!s. 

Out of my door, you witch! you haz, you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runnion. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

3. An old ugly woman. 

Such affectations may become the voung; 
But thou, old hay, of threefcore years and three, 
Is fhewing of thy parts in Greek for thee? Dryden's Juven. 

To Hac. v a. [from the noun.] To torment; to harrafs 
with vain terrour. 

That makcs them in the dark fee vifions, 
And hag themfelves with apparitions. Hudibra‘, p. iii. 
How are fuperftitious men tagged out of their wits with the 
fancy of omens, tales, and vifions ! L’Efirange. 

Ha‘carp. adj. [ hagard, French, } 

1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimabie. 
Vo let them down before that his flights end, 
As hagard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 
His weary pounces all in vain doth {pend, 
To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Queen. 
2. [ Hager, German.] Lean. To this fenfe Ihave put the fol- 
lowing paflage ; for fo the author ought to have written. 
A hagged cation of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog, with 
good flefh upon’s back, fell into company together. L'Efr. 
3. [ Hac, Welfh.} Ugly ; rugged; deformed; wildly difordered. 
She’s too difdainful ; 
I know her fpirits are as coy and wild, 
As hazard as the rock. 
Fearful befides of what in fight had pafs’d, 
His hands and hagard eyes to heay’n he caft. Drydens En. 
Where are the confcious looks, the face now pale, 
Now flufhing red, the down-caft hagard eyes, 
Or fixt on earth, or flowly rais’d! Smiths Phad. and Hipp. 
Ha/GGARb. n J. 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days pafs, which has as long lov’d me 
As I have lov’d thls proud difdainful haggard. Shake/peare. 
2. A fpecies of hawk. 
Does the wild haggard tow’r into the fky, 
And to the South by thy direétion fly ? Sandys. 
I enlarge my difcourfe to the obfervation of the aires, the 
brancher, the ramifh hawk, and the haggard. W alton’s Angler. 
3. Ahag. So Garth has ufed it for want of underftanding it. 
Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 
Tn a dark grot, the baleful bargard lay, 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. 

HA'’GGARDLY. adv. [from haggard.) Deformed; ugly. 

For her the rich Arabia fweats her gum ; 
And precious oils from diftant Indies come, ? 
How haggardly foe’er fhe looks at home. Dryd. Juven. J 

Ha'/ccess. n. f. [from hog or hack.] A mafs of meat, genc- 
rally pork chopped, and inclofed in a membrane. In Scotland 
it is commonly made in a fheep’s maw of the entrails of 
the fame animal, cut fmall, with fuet and fpices. 

HA'GGISH. adj. [from hag.] Of the nature of a hag; de- 
formed; horrid. 

He lafted long ; 
But on us both did haggi/h age fteal on, 
And wore us out of act. Shak. Alls well that ends well. 

ToHA'GGLE. v.a. [corrupted from hackle or hack.) To cut; 
to chop ; to mangle. 

Suffolk firft died, and York all baggled o'er 
Comes to him where in gore he lay infteep’d. Shakef. H. V. 

To Ha'‘ccie. v.n. To be tedious in a bargain; to be long in 
coming to the price. 

HA'GGLER. 2. f. [from haggle. ] 

1. One that cuts. 

2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 

Ha/GioGRAPHER. 7. f. [ayiGp and yexw.] A holy writer. 
The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old Teftament 
into the law, the prophets, and the hagrographers. 

Hau. interject. An expreflion of fudden effort. 

Her coats tuck’d up, and all her motions juft, 
She ftamps, and then cries bah! at ev'ry thruft. Dryden. 

HAIL. n. f. [ hagel, Saxon. ] 

1. Drops of rain frozen in their falling. 

As thick as hail 
Came poft on poft. 
To Hair. v.n Vo pour down hail. 
My people fhall dwell in a peaceable habitation when it 
fiall Avil, coming down on the foreft. If xxxii. 19. 

Hair. interj. [ hæl, health, Saxon: hail, therefore, is the fame 
as falue of the Latins, or vyszive of the Greeks, health be to 
you.) A term of falutation now ufed only in poetry ; health 
be to you. 


Shakefpeare. 


Garth, 


Lecke. 
Shakefpeare’s Adccbeth. 


Hail, hail, brave friend! 


H2AH 


Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 

As thou did’it leave it. Scakelpeare’s Méachesh, 
Her fick head is bound about with clouds : 

Tt does not look as it would have a hail 

Or health wifh’d in it, as on other morns. 

The angel hail 
Beftow’d, the holy falutation us’d 
Long after to bleft Mary, fecond Ere. 
Farewel, happy ficlds, 

Where joy for ever dwells! /ai/ horrors! hail 

Infernal world! and thou profoundcft hell 

Receive thy new pofleflor ! Miton Paradife Loft, b. i. 

All hail, he cry’d, thy country’s grace and love ; 
Once firit of men below, now firft of birds above. Dryd. 
Hail to the fun! from whofe returning light 
The chearful foldier’s arms new luftre take, 
To deck the pomp of battle. Rowe's Tamerlane. 
To Hat. v.a. [fromthe noun.} To falute; tocall to. 

A galley well appointed, with a long boat, drawing near 
unto the fhore, was hailed by a Turk, accompanied with a 
troop of horfemen. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

‘I hrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaft, 
And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. Dryden. 
Ha‘ILep. adj. [from hail. ] Struck with hail. 
Ha'iLsHor. nf. [hail and fhot.] Small fhot fcattered like 
hail. 

The matter of the artillery did vifit them fharply with mur- 
dering bail/bot, from the pieces mounted towards the top of the 
hill. Hayward. 

HA'ILSTONE. n.f. [hail and fione.) A particle or fingle ball 
of hail. 


Len. Johnn. 


Alit. Parad. Loft. 


You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 


Or hailfione in the fun. Shakefeeare. 
Hard hai//tones lye not thicker on the plain, 
Nor fhaken oaks fuch fhow’rs of acorns rain, Dryden. 


Harty. adj. [from kail] Confifting of hail. 

From whofe dark womb a rattling tempeft pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to bai'y fhowers, 

HAIR. n.f. [ hep, Saxon. ] 

1. One of the common teguments of the body. It is to be 
found upon all the parts of the body, except the foles of the 
feet and palms of the hands. When we examine the hairs 
with a microfcope, we find that they have each a round bul- 
bous root, which lies pretty deep in the fkin, and which draws 
their nourifhment from the furrounding humours: that each 
hair confifts of five or fix others, wrapt up in a common tegu- 
ment or tube. They grow as the nails do, each part near the 
root thrufting forward that which is immediately above it, and 
not by any liquor running along the hair in tubes, as plants 
grow. Quincy. 

2. A fingle hair. 

My fleece of woolly hair uncurls. Shake/p. Tit. Andr. 

Shall the difference of hair only, on the fkin, be a mark of 

a different internal conftitution between a changeling and a 
drill ? Locke. 


Pite. 


Naughty lady, 
Thefe hairs which thou do’ft ravifh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accufe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Much is breeding ; 

Which, like the courfer’s hair, hath yet but life, 

And not a ferpent’s poifon. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra: 
3. Any thing proverbially {mall. 

If thou tak’{t more 

Or lefs than juft a pound ; if the fcale turn 

But in the eftimation of a hair, 

Thou dieft. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and knows better 

than any man what is not to be written. Dryden. 
4. Courfe; order; grain; the hair falling in a certain direction. 
Mr. doétor, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bo- 
dies: if you fhould fight, you go againft the kair of your pro- 
fefhon. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Ha/IRBRAINED. adj [This fhould rather be written hare- 
brained, unconftant, unfettled, wild as a fare.] Wild; irre- 

gular; unfteady. 

Let’s leave this town; for they are hairbrain’d flaves, 

And hunger will enforce them be more eager. Shake/. H.VI. 
Ha'iRBREADTH. n.f. [hair and breadth.) A vesy {mall dif- 

tance ; the diameter of a hair. 

Seven hundred chofen men left-handed could fling ftones at 

an hairbreadth, and not mifs. Fudg. xx. 16, 
I {poke of moft difaftrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hairpreadth {capes in th’ imniinent deadly breach. Shak. 
Harper. 2. f. The name of a flower ; the hyacinth, 
Ha'ircLoTH. n. f. [hair and clth.) Stuf made of hair, very 

rough and prickly, worn fomctimes in mortification. 

It is compofed of reeds and parts of piants woven together, 

like a piece of farrel:th. Grew’s Muj aun. 


HArRLACE, 


HA E 


Harria‘ce. n.f. [hair and lace) The fillet with which we- 
men tic up thcir hair. 
Worms are commonly refembled to a woman’s bairlace or 
fillet, thence called tenia. 
It Molly happens to be carelefs, 
And but neglects to warm her hair luce, 
She gets a cold as fure as death. 
Ha’iress. adj. [from hair.] Without hair. 
White beards have arm’d their thin and bairlefs {culos 
Againft thy majetty. Shake/peare’s Ri haril II. 

Ha‘iriness. n.f. [from hairy.) ‘The itate of being covered 

with hair, or abounding with hair. 

Ha‘iry. adj. [from hair. | 
_ 1. Overgrown with hair; covered with hair. 

She his airy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers. Shake/. Adidfum. Night's Dream. 
Children are not hairy, for that their {kins are more perfpir- 
able. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
2° Confifting of hair. 
Storms have fhed 
From vines the Aziry honours of their head. 

Hake. n. f- A kind of fith. 

The coaft is p'entifully ftored with mackrel and bake. 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
Ha’kor. n.f. [from kake.] A kind of filh. Ainfworth. 
HAL is derived like a? from the Saxon fealle, i. e. a hall, a pa- 
lace. In Gothick alh fignifies a temple, or any other famous 
building. Gibfon’s Camden. 

HA’LBERD. n.f. [halebarde, French; hallebarde, Dutch, from 

barde, an ax, and halle, a court, halberds being the common 
weapons of guards.] A battle-ax fixed to a long pole. 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breaft, 

Or Ill ftrike thee to my foot.  Shake/peare’s Richard III. 
Our halberds did fhut up his paflage. Shake/p. Henry V1. 
Four knaves in garbs fuccinst, a trufty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

HA'LBERDIER. n. f. [halebardter, French, from halberd.) One 

who is armed with a halberd. 

The dutchefs appointed him a guard of thirty perfons, bal- 

berdeers, ina livery of murrey and blue, to attend his perfon. 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The king had only his halberdeers, and fewer of them than 

ufed to go with him. Clarendon. 

Ha‘tcyon. 2.f. [ halcyo, Latin.) A bird, of which it is faid 
that fhe breeds in the fea, and that there is always a calm 
during her incubation. 

Such {miling rogues, as thefe, footh ev’ry paffion, 

Bring oil to fre, {now to their colder moods ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn thcir haicyon beaks 

With ev'ry gale and vary of their mafters. Shake. K. Lear. 

Amidft our arms as quiet you fhall be, 

As halcyons brooding on a Winter fea. Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 
Ha’icyon. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; quiet; ftill; 
peaceful. 

When great Auguftus made war’s tempetts ceafe, 

His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace. Denham. 

No man can expect etcrnal fcrenity and halcyon days from 
fo incompetent and partial a caufe, as the conftant courfe of 
_ the fun in the equinoctial circle. Bentley's Sermons. 
"Hate. aaj. [ This fhould rather be written hail, from bel, 
health.] Healthy; found; hearty; well compiexioned. 

My fecly fheep like well below, 
For they been hale enough I trow, 
a And liken their abode. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Some of thefe wife partizans concluded. the government 
___ had hired two or three hundred hale men, to be pinioned, if 
not executed, as reprefentatives of the pretended captives. 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 7. 
His {tomach too begins to fail ; 
Laft ycar we thought him ftrong and hale, 

__ But now he’s quite another thing : 
c I with he may hold out ’till Spring. Swift. 
To Hate. v.a. | halen, Dutch; haler, French.] To drag by 
force ; to pull violently. 

Fly to your houfe ; 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune, 
And sale him up and down. Shake/p. Corislanus. 
My third comfort, 

Starr’d moft unluckily, is from my breaft 

Hal’d out to murder. Shatefpeare’s Wint-r’s Tale. 

Give diligence that thou maycft be delivered from him, left 


Harvey in Conjumptions. 


Swit. 
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Dryd. Virgil. 
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he hale thce to the judge. Lu. xii, 58. 
He by the neck hath Jal’d, in pieces cut, 
And fet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 


Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn’d l t 
Are brought. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
This finiftrous gravity is drawn that way by the great artery, 
which then fubfideth, and haleth the heart unto it. Brown. 
Who would not be difgufted with any recreation, in itfelf 


H A J; , 


indifferent, if he hould with blows be Laed to it when he had 
no mind ? n Lorke. 
In all the tumults at Rome, though the people procceded 
fometimes to pull and a'e one another about, yet no blood 
was drawn ’till the time of the Gracchi. Sus fis 
Ha’teR. n.f (from hale.] He who pulls and hales. 
HALF. n. /. plural. [pealy:, Saxon, and all the Tcutonick dia- 
lects. The / is often not founded ] 
r. A moicty; onc part of two; an cqual part. 
An kaif acre of land. y Sa. xiv. 14. 
Many might go to heaven with Dalf the labour they go to 
hell, if they would venture their induftry the rigbt way. 
Beir. Sobnfen's L:ijcoveries. 
Well chofen friendfhip, the moft noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 
And into aive» divides our trouble. 
Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can folely call his own ; 
In which no creature goes his half, 
Unlefs it be to fquint and laugh? Hudi/rary p. it. 
No mortal tongue can ha:f the beauty tell ; 
For none but hands divine could work ío well. Dryden. 
Of our manufacture foreign markets tcok off one half, and 
the other half were confumcd amongft ourfelves. Locke. 
The council is made up alf out of the noble families, and 
half out of the plebeian. Žddijan on Itaiy. 
Half the mifery of lite might be extinguifhed, would men 


Dezhan. 


alleviate the general curfe by mutual conpafiton, Add foii. 
Her beauty, in thy fotter haf 
Bury’d and loft, fhe ought to grieve. Prir. 


Natural was it fcr a prince, who had propofed to himfeif 
the empire of the world, not to neglect the fea, the fa/f of 
his dominions. Arbucbnot on Coins. 

2. It fometimes has a plural fignification when a number is 
divided. 
Had the land felected of the beft, 
Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
reft. Dryden. 
3. It is much ufed in compofition to fignify a thing imperfet, 
as the following examples will fhow. 
HALF. adv. In part; equally. 
I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 

To lead my way; half loth, and ha/fconlenting. Dryden. 

HALF-BLOOD. n.f. One not born of the fame father and 
mother. e 

Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
diffection of the mother, were laid open to the world? Whe- 
ther a fifter by the 4a/f-s/ood fhall inherit before a brother’s 
daughter by the whole-blood ? Locke. 

HALE-BLOODED. adj. [half and blood.] Mean; degenerate. 
The let alone lies not in your good will. 
Nor in thine, lord. 

—— Half-blooded fellow, yes. Shakef. King Lear. 

Haur-cap. n.f. Cap imperfectly put off, or faintly moved. 
After diftafteful looks, and thefe hard fra€tions, 

With certain ha/f-caps and cold moving nods, 

They froze me into filence. Shakef. Timon of Athens. 
HA'LFENDEAL. n.f. [ hbaifand diel, Saxon.) Part. Spenfer. 
HaLF-FACED. adj. [half and faced.] Showing only part of the 

face; fma} faced. 
Proud incroaching tyranny 

Burns with revenging fire, whofe hopeful colours 

Advance, a balf-faced fun ftriving to fhine. Shak. Fen. VI. 

This fame half-faced fellow, Shadow ; give me this man: 
he prefents no mark to the enemy: the foeman may with as 
great aim level at the edge of a penknife. Shak. Henry IV: 

HaLf-HATCHED. adj. [half and hatch.) Imperfeéily hatched. 
Here, thick as hailftones pour, 

Turnips, and half-batch’d eggs, a mingled fhow’r, 

Among the rabble rain. Gay's Trivia. 
HALF-HEARD. adj. Imperfectly heard ; not heard to an end. 

Not added years on years my tafk could clofe; 

Back to thy native iflands might’ft thou fail, 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope's Ody/fey. 
HALF-MOON. n.f. 

1. The moon in its appearance when at half increafe or decreafe. 
2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 
See how in warlike mufter they appear, 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons and wings. Milton. 
Haxr-Peny, n.f. plural half-pence. [ half and peny.] A copper 

coin, of which two make a peny. 

There fhall be in England feven half-peny loaves fold for a 

eny. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
Bardolph ftole a lute-cafe, bore it twelve leagues, and fold 
it for three half-pence. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

I thank you; and fure, dear friend, my thanks are too dear 
of a half-peny. Shake/peare. 

He cheats for half-pence, and he dofts his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferryboat. Dryden's Perf. 
Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo much as one 

fingle half-peny. Swift. 
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You will wonder how Wood could get his majefty’s broad 
feal for fo great a fum of bad money, and that the nobility 
here could not obtain the fame favour, and make our own halj- 
pence as we ufed to do. Swift. 

Haur-rike. n.f. [ balf and pike.) The fmall pike carried by 
oficers. 
The various ways of paying the falute with the hal/- 
pike. Tatler, N°. 60. 
Harr-pPint. n.f. [half and pint.) The fourth part of a 
quart. 
One ha’f-pint bottle ferves them both to dine; 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope’s Horace. 
HALF-SCHOLAR. n.f. Imperfeétly learned. 

We have many half- /cholars now-a-days, and there is much 
confufion and inconfiftency in the notions and opinions of 
fome perfons. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

Haxr-seas over. A proverbial expreffion for any one far ad- 
vanced. It is commonly ufed of one half drunk. 
I am half-feas oer to death ; 
And fince l muft die once, I would be loth 
To make a double work of what’s half finifh’d. Dryden. 
Haxr-siGHTED. adj. [half and fight] Seeing imperfectly ; 
having weak difcernment. 

The officers of the king’s houfhold had need be provident, 
both for his honour and thrift: they muft look both ways, elfe 
they are but half-/ighted. Bacon's Advice to Viiliers. 

HALF-sPHERE. n. f. [half and /phere.] Hemifphere. 
Let night grow blacker with thy plots; and day, 
At fhewing but thy head forth, ftart away 
From this ha'f-/phere. Ben. Fobnfon's Caitline. 
HALF-STRAINED. adj. [half and firain.) — Half-bred; im- 
perfect. 
I find I’m but a half-/frain’d villain yet, 
But mungril-mifchievous ; for my blood boil’d 
To view this brutal act. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
Hatresweorp. n.f. Clofe fight; within half the length of a 
{word. 

I am a rogue, if I were not at ha!f-/word with a dozen of 

them two hours together. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 
Harr-way. adv. [half and way.) Inthe midd’e. 
Fearlefs he fees, who is with virtue crown’d, 

The tempeft rage, and hears the thunder found ; 

Ever the fame, let fortune {mile or frown: 

Serenely as a refigns his breath; 

Meets deftiny Palf-way, nor fhrinks at death. 

Harr-wit. n.f. [ half and wit.] 
fellow. 
Half-wits arë fleas, fo little and fo light, 
We fcarce could know they live, but that they bite. Dryden. 
HALF-wiTTED. adj. [from ha/f-wit.] Imperfectly furnifhed 
with underftanding. 

I would rather have trufted the refinement of our language, 
as to found, to the judgment of the women than of half- 
witted pocts. Swift. 

Jack had paffed for a poor, well-meaning, half-witted, 
crack-brained fellow: pcople were ftrangely furprifed to find 
him in fuch a roguery. Arbuthnit’s Hif. of Fihn Bull. 

Ha’tisur. n.f A fort of filh. Ainfworth, 
Ha‘tipom. n.f. [paliz dom, holy judgment, or palig and dame, 
for lady.} Our bleffed lady. 
By my halidom, quoth he, 
Ye a great matter are in your degree. Hubbera’s Tale. 
Ha’uimass. n.f. [ palig and ma/fs.] The feaft of All-fouls. 
My queen to France; from whence fet forth in pomp, 
She came adorned hither like fweet May ; 
Sent back like halima/s, or fhorteft day. Shakef. Rich. II. 
Ha‘tituous. ad). (halitus, Latin.]} Vaporous ; fumous. 
Ne {peak ot the atmofphere as of a peculiar thin and hali- 
tuous liņuor, much lighter than fpirit of wine. Bole, 
Harr. n.f. [ pal, Saxon; halle, Dutch.] 
1. A court of juftice., 
2, A manour-houfe fo called, becaufe in it were held courts for 
the tenants. 

Captain Sentry, my mafter’s nephew, has taken pofleffion 
of the /a!! houfe, and the whole eftate.  Adudifon’s Speéfator. 

3. The publick room of a corpofation. 
With expedition on the beadle call, 


Grantille. 
A blockhead; a foolifh 


To fummon all the company to the hall. Gab 
4 The firft large room of a houfe, 
That light we fee is burning in my Sal. Shakefpeare. 


Courtefy is fooner found in lowly fheds 
With finoky rafters, than in tap’ftry balls 
And courts cf princes., . Miiton. 
HALLELUJAH. n f. [MN] Praife ye the Lird. A fong 
of thankfgiving. 
Then fhall thy faints 
Unfained hallelujahs to Thee fing, 
Hymns of high praife. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Singing thofe devout hymns and heavenly anthems, in 
which the church militant feems ambitious to emulate the 


triumphant, and echo back the folemn praifes and Aallelujabs 
of the celeftial choirs. Boyle. 
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Ha'LLoo. interj. [The original of this word is controverted : 
fome imagine it corrupted from a lui, to him! others frem 
allons, let us go! and Skinner from haller, to draw.) A word 
of encouragement when dogs are let loofe on their game. 

Some popular chief, 

More noify than the reft, but cries hallco, 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. Dryden. 

To Ha’tioo. v.n. [haler, Fr.] To cry as atter the dogs. 

A number of country folks hallooed and houted after me, as 
at the arranteft coward that ever fhewed his fhoulders to his 
enemy. Sidney, b. it. 

A cry more tuncable 

Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. Shakefpcare. 

To Ha'rLoo. v.a. 

1. To encourage with fhouts. 

If, whilfta boy, Jack ran from fchool, 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 

Though gout and age his fpeed detain, 

Old John halloos his hounds again. 

a. To chafe with fhouts. 

If I fy, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare. 

3. To call or fhout to. 

When we have found the king, he that firft lights on him, 

Halloo the other. Stakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To Hatiow. v. a. [palzian, Jalg, Saxon, holy. ] 

1. Toconfecrate ; to make holy. 

When we fanétify or hallow churches, it is only to teftify 
that we make them places of publick refort; that we inveit 
God himfelf with them, and that we fever them from com- 
mon ufes. Hooker, b. v. f. 12. 

With us it cannot be endured to hear a man openly profefs 
that he putteth fire to his neighbour’s houfe, but yet fo hal- 
loweth the fame with prayer, that he hopeth it fhall not burn. 

Fiooker, b v. J. 20- 
Is’t Cade that I have fiain, that monftrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o’ct my tomb, when I am dead. 
My prayers 

Are not words duly hal/ow’d, nor my wifhes 

More worth than vanities; yet pray’rs and wifhes 

Are all I can return. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 

And from work 
Now refting, blefs’d and hallow’d the feventh day, 
As refting on that day from all his works, 


Pricr. 


Shakefpcare’s Coriolanus. 


Shake/p. 


But not in filence holy kept. Milton. 
Then banifh’d faith fhall once again return, ? 
And vefal fires in hallow'd temples burn. Dryden’s Virgil. 


No fatyr lurks within this ballew'd ground ; 
But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. Graxv. 
2. To reverence as holy; hallowed be thy name. 
HALLUCINATION. n. f. [ hallucixatio, Latin.] Errour; blun- 
der; miftake; folly. 

A wafting of flefh, without caufe, is frequently termed a 
bewitched difeafe; but queftionlefs a meer hallucination of the 
vulgar. Harvey on Confumttions. 

This muft ‘have been the hallucination of the tranfcriber, 
who probably miftook the dafh of the I fora T. Addif. Speé?. 

Ham. n. f. [pealm, Saxon.) Straw. Pronounced hawm. 
Ha’to. n.f. A red circle round the fun or moon. 

And, if the hail bea little flatted, the light tranfmitted may 
grow fo ftrong, at a little lefs diftance than that of twenty-fix 
degrees, as to form a‘halo about the fun or moon; which hal:, 
as often as the hailftones are duly figured, may be coloured. 

Newton's Opt. 

I faw by reflexion, in a veflel of fagnating water, three 
halos, crowns or rings of colours about the fun, like three 
little rainbows, concentrick to his body. Newton's Opt. 

Ha’LsENING. adj. (hals, German; hafs, Scottifh, the neck. ] 
Sounding harfhly ; inharmonius in the throat or tongue. 
This ill halfening horny name hath, as cornuto in Italy, 


opened a gap to the fcoffs of many. Carew. 
Ha’tseEr. n.f. [from paly, neck, and reel, a rope. It is now 
in marine pronunciation corrupted to haw/er.] A rope kefs 


than a cable. 
A becchen maft then in the hollow bafe 
They hoifted, and with well-wreath'd ha//ers hoife 
Their white fails. Chapman's Odyffey, b. ii. 
No haljers need to bind thefe veffels here, 
Nor bearded anchors; for no’ ftorms they fear. Dryd. Virg. 
To Hatt. v.n. [þealte, Saxon, lame; pealzan, to limp.] 
1. Tolimp; to be lame. 
And will fhe yet debafe her eyes 
On me, that bat and am mif-fhapen thus? Shakef. R. II. 
Thus inborn broils the fa&tions would engage, > 
Or wars of exil’d heirs, or foreign rage, ¢ 
"Till halting vengeance overtook our age. Dryden. 5 
Spenfer himfelf affects the obfolcte, 
And Sidney’s verfe halts ill on Roman feet. 
2. To ftop in a march. 
I was forced to halt in this»perpendicular march. ` Addijcn. 
3. To hefitate; to ftand dubious. 


Pepe. 


How 


HAM 


3 How long balt ye betwcen two opinions ? 
4. Vo fail; to faulter. 
Here’s a paper written in his hand ; 
A halting fonnet of his own pure brain, 


Fafhicn’d to Beatrice. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
r my halting, faying, peradven- 


I Krags xviii. 


All my familiars watched fo 
, ture he will be enticed, and we thall prevail againit him. ‘Fer. 
Harr. adj. [from the verb ] Lame; crippled. 
„Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
biind. Lu, xiv. 21. 
Hart. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of limping; the manner of limping. 
2. [Aite, French.) A {top in a march. 
The heav’nly bands 
Down from a fky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on 2 hill made halt, Milt, Paradi/e Loft. 
= Scouts each coaft light armed {cour i 
Each quarter to defery the diftant foe, 
Where lodg’d, or whether fled, or if for fight 
in motion, or in balt. Miiton’s Paradife Loft, b vi. 


- 


| Without any halt they marched between the two armics. 
Clarendon, b. viii. 
x He might have made a halt ’till his foot and artillery came 
3 up to him. i Clarendsn, b. ii, 
 Ha’trer. n. f. (from balt.] He who limps. 

F 


_ HALTER. n.f. [pealrene, Saxon, from palr, the neck.] 
1. A rope to hang malefactors. 
He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield; 
. And humbly thus, with alters on their necks, 

Expceét your highnefs’ doom of life or death. Shak. H. VI. 
> Anfwer was made, it was by the fword if they {tood upon 
| defence, and by the halter if they yielded; wherefore they 

made choice to die rather as foldiers than as dogs. Hayward. 

Were I a drowfy judge, whofe difmal note 
Difgorgeth halters, as a juggler’s throat 
Doth ribbands. 
When the times begin to alter, 
None rife fo high as from the halter. Fludibras, p. iti. 
He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 
But narrowly efcapes, and buys it dear. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. A cord; a ftrong ftring. 
. Whom neither halter binds nor burthens charge. Sandys. 
 ToHA'LTER. v.a. [from the noun.] To bind with a cord ; 
to catch in a noofe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivolous delights 
of catching moles and haltering frogs. Atterbury, 
To Harve. v.a. [from half, haives.} To divide into two 

_ parts. 

HALves. interj. [from half, halves being the plurel.] An ex- 
preflion by which any one lays claim to an equal fhare. 

Have you not feen how the divided dam 

Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb? 

But when the twin cries halves, fhe quits the firft. Cleaveland. 

Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon pam, 

a houfe, farm, or village. Gibfon’s Camden. 
HAM. 2./. [ pam, Saxon; hamme, Dutch.] 
4. The hip; the hinder part of the articulation of the thigh 
-~ with the t:nee. 

The ham was much relaxed; but there was fome contrac- 
= stion remaining. Wifeman. 
_ 2. The thigh of a-hog falted. 
iina Who has not learn’d, frefh fturgeon and ham pye 

Are no rewards for want and infamy. Pope’s Horace. 

HA'MATED. adj. [hamatus, Latin.] Hooked; fet with hooks. 
To Ha’mste. v.a. [from bam.] To cut the finews of the 
thigh; to hamftring. 
_ Hame. n.f. [pama, Saxon.] The collar by which a horfe 
© draws in a waggon. HAT 
HAMLET. n.f. [ pam, Saxon, and /et, the diminutive termi- 
-nation.] A {mall village. 

Within the felf-fame lordfhip, parifh, or hamlet, lands have 
divers degrees of value. Bacon’s Off. of Alienation. 
G He pitch`d upon the plain 
\ His mighty camp, and, when the day return’d, 

= The country waited and the hamlets burn’d. Dryden’s Fables. 
HAMMER. n.f [}oamen, Saxon; hammer, Danith.] 
J3. The inftrument confifting of a long handle and heavy head, 
with which any thing is forged or driven. 
nik The armourers, 
< With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

» Give dreadful note of preparation. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
The ftuff will not work well with a hammer. Bacon. 

It is broken not without many blows, and will break the 
beft anvils and Aammers of iron. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Every morning he rifes freh to his hammer and his anvil. 

f | South's Sermons. 
The fmith prepares his hammer for the ftroke. Dryd. Juv, 

. Any thing deftructive. 

T hat d pillar of truth and hammer of herefies, St. 
 Auguftine. Hakewill on Providence. 
ToHa’men. v.a. [from the noun.] 

“1. To beat with a hammer. 


Cleaveland. 


` 
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His bones the hammnr’d ftecl in ftrength {utpala Sandys. 
2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
Some hunner helmets for the fighting field. Dryd. Aim 
Drudg'd like a fmith, and on the anvil beat, 
"Till he had hammer’d out a vaft cftace. Dryden's Juvenal. 
I muft pay with hammered money inftead of milled. Dryden. 
3. To work in the mind; to contrive by intellectual labour. 
Wilt thou ftill ke hammering treachery, 
To humble down thy hufband and thyfelf? Shake/p. H. VI. - 
He was nobody that could not hammer out of his name an 
invention by this witcraft, and picture it accordingly. Camden. 
Some fpirits, by whom they were ftirred and guided in the 


name of the people, Aamucred up the articles. Hayward. 
To Ha/mMMER. v. n. 
1. To work; to be bufy. 
Nor nced’ft thou much importune me to that, 
Whereon this month Ihave been hammering.  Shakefpeare. 


I have been ftudying how to compare 
This prifon where I Jive unto the world ; 
And, for becaufe the world is populous, 
And herce is not a creature but my felf, 
I cannot do it; yet Pl hammer on’t. 
2. To be in agitation. 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. Sh. Tit. Andr, 
HA'MMERER. #. fi [from hanmer.} Ele who works with a 
hammer. 
Ha/MMERHARD. 2. fe [ hammer and hard.) 
Havmerbard is when you harden iron or Recl with much 
hammering on it. Axons Mech. Exer. 
Ha’mmock. n. f. [ pamaca, Saxon.] A {winging bed. 
Prince Maurice-of Naffau, who had been accuftomed to 
hammocks, ufed them all his life. Tempie, 
HAMPER. n. f. [Suppofed by Minkew to be contra&ted from 
hand panicr ; but baraperium appears to have been a word long, 
in ufe, whence hanaper, hamper.] A large bafket for carriage. 
What powder’d wigs! what flames and darts! 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts. Sw: /t. 
To Ha‘mper. v, a. [The original of this word, in its prefent 
meaning, isuncertain: Funus obferves that bamplyns in Teu- 
tonick is a quarrel: others imagine that hamper or hanaper, 
being the treafury to which fines are paid, to hamper, which 
is commonly applicd to the law, means originally to fine. ] 
1. To fhackle; to entangle in chains, i 
O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie ! 
That my free foul may ufe her wing, 
Which now is pinion’d with mortality, 


Shake/peare. 


As an entangl’d, hamper’d thing. Ferberts 
We fhall find fuch engines to affail, 

And hamper thec, as thou fhalt come of force; Milton: 

What was it but a lion hampered in a net! L'Efirange. 


They hamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder their flight 
upwards. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
2. To enfnare; to inveigle ; to catch with allurements. 
She’ll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. Shake/p. 
Wear under vizard-mafks their talents, 
And mother wits before their gallants ; 
Until they're hamper’d in the nooze, 
Too faft to dream of breaking loofe. 
3. To complicate; to tangle. 
Engend’ring heats, thefe one by one unbind, 
Stretch their fma!] tubes, and hamper'd nerves unwind. Bcc. 
4. To perplex; to embarrafs by many lets and troubles. 
And when th’ are /a7per’d by the laws, 
Releafe the lab’rers for the caufe. Hudibras, p- iii. cant 2. 


HA'MSTRING. n. f. [kam and firing.] The tendon of the 
ham. 


Wudibras, p. iiis 


A ftrutting player, whofe conceit 
Lies in his ham/frinz, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue, and found 
’Twixt his ftretch'd footing and the feaffoldage. Shazefp. 
On the hinder fide it is guarded with the two hamfirings. 
WH ifeman’s Surcery. 
To HA’MSTRING. v. a. preter. and part. pall. Lam/frung. [from 
the noun.] ‘To lame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
Hamjiring’d behind, unhappy Gyges dy’d 5 
Then Phalaris is added to his fide. Drydens Er. 
Han for ave, in the plural, Steufer. 
Ha’naper. n.f. [ hanaperium, low Latin.) A treafury; an 
exchequer. The clerk of the hanajer receives the fees due 
to the king for the feal of charters and patents. 
The fines for all original writs were wont to be immediate- 
ly paid into the Aanaper of the Chancery. Bacon. 
Ha’nces. n. f. [In a fhip.] Falls of the fife-rails placed on ban- 
nifters on the poop and quarter-deck down to the gangway. lar. 
Hances. [In archite&ĝure.] The ends of clliptical arches 3 
and thefe are the archcs of {maller circles than the fcheme, or 
middle part of the arch. Harris. 
The fweep of the arch will not contain above fourteen 
inches, and perhaps you muft cement pieces to many of the 
courfes in the hance, to make them long enough to contain 
fourteen inches. Moxon's Mech. Hxer. 


HAND, 


HAN 


HAND. 2.f. [pand, pond, Saxon, and in all the Teutonick 
dialects. ] 

1. The palm with the fingers; the member with which we hold 
er ufe any inftrument. 

‘They laid ands upon him, and bound him hand and foot. 
Knolles’'s Hiftory of the Turks. 

So hand in hand they pafs’d, the lovelieft pair 
That ever fince in love’s embraces met. Mit. Parad. Loft. 
They hand in kand, with wandering fteps and flow, 

‘Through Eden took thcir folitary way. Milton. 

That wonderful inftrument the band, was it made to be 
idle? Berkley. 

2. Meature of four inches; a meafure ufed in the matches of 
horfes ; a palm. 
3. Side, right or left: 

For the other fide of the court-gate on this band, and that 

hand, were hangings of fifteen cubits. Ex. xxxviii, 15. 
4. Part; quarter ; fide. 

It is allowed on all hands, that the people of England are 
more corrupt in their morals than any other nation this day 
under the fun. Swift. 

5. Ready payment with refpect to the receiver. 

Of which offer the bafa accepted, receiving in hand one 
year’s tribute. Knolles Hiftory of the Turks. 

Thefe two muft make our duty very eafy; a confiderable 
reward in hand, and the aflurance of a far greater recompence 
hereafter. Tillotfon’s Sernions. 

6. Ready payment with regard to the payer. 

Let not the wages of any man tarry with thce, but give it 

him out of hard. _ Tob. iv. 14. 
7. Rate; price. 
‘Time is the meafure of bufinefs, as money of wares: bufi- 
ncfs is bought at a dear hand, where there is {mall difpatch. 
Bacon, Effay 26. 
8. Terms; conditions. 
With fimplicity admire and accept the myftery ; but at no 
_ hand by pride, ignorance, intereft, or vanity wreft it to ignoble 
fen{cs. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
It is either an ill fign or an ill effect, and therefore at no hand 
confiftent with humility. Taylors Rule of living holy. 
g. Act; decd; external action. 

Thou faweft the contradiftion between my heart and 

hand. King Charles. 
10. Labour; act of the hand. 

Alnafchar was a very idle fellow, that never would fet his 
hand to any bufinefs during his father’s life. Addifon’s Spectat. 

I rather fufpe€t my own judgment than I can believe a fault 
to be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil’s correc- 
tion, and had his laft kand put to it. Addifon. 

it. Performance. 
Where are thefe porters, 
Thefe lazy knaves? Y’ave made a fine band! fellows, 
There’s a trim rabble Ict in. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
12. Power of performance. 

Will. Honeycomb has told me, that he had a great mind to 
try his Land at a Speétator, and that he would fain have one 
of his writing in my works. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

A friend of mine has a very fine kard on the violin. 

Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 98. 
13. Attempt; undertaking. 

Out of them you dare take in band to lay open the original 

of fuch a nation. Spenfer on Ireland. 
14. Manner of gathering or taking. 

As her majefty hath received great profit, fo may fhe, by a 

moderate band, from time to time reap the like. Bacon. 
15. Workmanfhip; power or act of manufacturing or making. 

An intelligent being, coming out of the hands of infinite 
perfection, with an averfion or even indifferency to be re- 
united with its Author, the fource of its utmoft felicity, is 
fuch a fhock and deformity in the beautiful analogy of things, 
as is not confiftent with finite wifdom and perfection. Cheyne. 

16, Manner of a@ing or performing. 
The maficr faw the madnefs rife; 

His glowing checks, his ardent eyes ; 

And while he heav’n and earth defy’d, 

Chang’d his hand, and check’d his pride. 

17. Agency; part in action. 

God muft have fet a more than ordinary efteem upon that 
which David was not thought fit to have an hand in.. South. 

1°. The aét of giving or prefenting. 

Let Tamar drefs the meat in my fight, that I may eat it at 


her band. 2 Sa. xiii. 5. 
‘i o-night the poet's advocate I ftand, 
And he deferves the favour at my band. Addifon. 


19. Act of receiving any thing ready to one’s and, when it only 
waits to be taken. 

His power reaches no farther than to compound and divide 
the materials that are made to his band; but can do nothing 
towards the making or deftroying one atom of what is already 
in being. Locke. 

Many, whofe greatncfs and fortune were not made to thcir 
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hands, had fufficient qualifications and opportunities of rifing 

to thefe high pofts. Addifcn’s Freeholder. 
20. Care; neceffity of managing. 

Jupiter had a farm a Jong time upon his hands, for want of 


a tenant to come up to his price. L'Ejirange. 
When a ftatefman wants a day’s defence, 
Or envy holds a whole week’s war with fenfe, 
Or fimple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whiftled off my hands. Pope. 


21. Difcharge of duty. 

Let it therefore be required, on both parts, at the bands of 
the clergy, to be in meannefs of eftate like the apoftles; at 
the ands of the laity, to be as they who lived under the 
apoftles. Hocker, Preface. 

22, Reach; nearnefs: as, at Laad, within reach, nesr, ap- 
proaching. 
Your hufband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. 
Coufins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be fafe. Shakefpesre’s Macb:th. 
He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 

To do you falutation. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

The fight of his mind was like fome fights of eyes; rather 
ftrong at hand than to carry afar off. Bacon's Henry V11. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no wind, fhew- 
eth a wind at ‘and. Bacon's Natural EHiflory. 

A very great found near hand hath ftrucken many deaf. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 128. 

It is not probable that any body fhould effect that at a dif- 
tance, which, nearer band, it cannot perform. Brown. 

When mineral or metal is to be generated, nature needs 
not to have at hand falt, fulphur, and mercury. Boyle. 

23. Manual management. 
Nor {words at hand, nor hiffing darts afar, 
Are doom’d t’ avenge the tedious bloody war. Dryd. Juveu. 
24. State of being in preparation. 
Where is our ufual manager cf mirth? 
What revels arc in bard? Is there no play, 
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To eafe the anguifh of a torturing hour ? Shake/peare. 
25. State of being in prefent agitation. 
I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye; 
That lik’d, but had a rougher tafk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shakefpeare. 


It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 

fhall determine of it. Locke. 
26. Cards held at a game. 

There was never an kand drawn, that did double the reft of 
the habitable world, before this; fer fo a man may term it, if 
he fhall put to account that which may be hereafter, by the 
occupation and colonizing of thofe countries. Bacm. 

27. That which is ufed in oppofition to another. 
He would difpute, 
Confute, change hands, and ftill confute. 
28. Scheme of a@tion. 
Confult of your own ways, and think which hana 
Ts beft to take. Ben. Fol-n/on’s Catiline. 
_ They who thought they could never be fecure, exccpt the 
king were firft at their mercy, were willing to change the hand 
in carrying on the war. Clarencon, b. viii. 
29. Advantage; gain; fuperiority. 

The French king, fuppofing to make his hard by thofe rude 
ravages in England, broke off his treaty of peace, and pro- 
claimed hoftility. Hayward. 

30. Competition; conteft. 
She in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds Zand with any princefs of the world. Shake/. K. Lear. 
31. Tranfmiffion ; conveyance ; agency of conveyance. 
The falutation by the band of me Paul. Col. iv. 18. 
32. Pofleffion; power. 

Sacraments ferve as the moral inftruments of God to that pur- 

pofe; the ufe whereof is in our hands, the effect in his. Hooker. 
And though you war, like petty wrangling ftates, 

You’re in my hand; and when I bid you ceafe, 

You fhall be crufh’d together into peace. Dryden. 

Between the landlord and tenant there muft be a quarter of 
the revenue of the land conftantly in their ands. Locke. 

It is fruitlefs pains to lcarn a language, which one may 
guefs by his temper he will wholly neglect, as foon as an ap- 
proach to manhood, fetting him free from a governour, fhall 
put him into the hands of his own inclination. Locke. 

Vectigales Agri were lands taken from the enemy, and 
diftributed amongft the foldiers, or left in the bands of the pro- 
prietors under the condition of certain duties. Arbuthnot, 

33. Freflure of the bridle. 
‘There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith ; 

But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 

Make gallant fhow and promife of their mett’e. 

34. Method of government; difcipline 5 reftraint. 

Menelaus bare an heavy hand over the citizens, having a 
malicious mind again ft his countrymen. 2 Mac. v. 23. 

He kept a ftriét band on his nobility, and chofe rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

However 
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However ftrict a hand is to be kept upon all defires of fancy, 


yet in recreation fancy muft be permitted to fpeak. Locke. 
35. Influence; management. 
Flattery, the dang’rous nurfe of vice, 
Got /and upon his youth, to picafures bent. Daniel, 


36. That which performs the office of a hand in pointing. 

The body, though it moves, yct changing perceivable dif- 
tance with other bodies, as falt as the ideas of our own minds 
do naturally follow one another, the thing feems to ftand {till ; 
as is evident in the bunds of clocks and fhadows of fun- 
dials, Loi he . 

37. Agent; perfon employed, 

The witeft prince, if he can fave himfelf and his people 
from ruin, under the worft adminiftration, what may not his 
fubjects hope for when he changeth bands, and maketh ufe of 
the beft ? Swift. 

38. Giver, and receiver, 

This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in the mind 

of man, than tranfmitted from hand to hand through all ge- 

© nerations. Tiilotfon, Sermin 1. 

39. An actor; a workman; a foldier. 
Your wrongs are known: impofe but your commands, 

This hour fhall bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryd'n. 

Demetrius appointed the painter guards for his fecurity, 
pleafed that he could preferve that hand from the barbarity and 
infolence of foldiers. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

A diétionary containing a natural hiftory requires too many 
hands, as well as too much time, ever to be hoped for. Locke. 

40. Catch or reach without choice. 
The men of Ifrael fmote as well the men of every city as 
the beaft, and all that came to hand. Judg. xx. 48, 
A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf, 
Uncull’d as came to hand. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
41. Form or caft of writing. 
Here is th’ indi&tment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet band fairly is engrofs’d ; 

Eleven hours I’ve {pent to write it over. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Solyman fhewed him his own letters intercepted, afking 
him if he knew not that hand, if he knew not that feal. Knoll, 

- „Being difcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley’s hand, 
» Thappily efcaped. Denham, Dedication. 
: If my debtors do not keep their day, 

Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay,- 

I muft attend. Dryd. Juvenal, 

Whether men write court or Roman hand, or any other, 
there is fomething peculiar in every one’s writing. Cockburn. 

The way to teach to write, is to get a plate graved with the 
characters of fuch hand you like. l Lecke. 

Conftantia faw that the hand writing agreed with the con- 
tents of the letter. Addifon’s Spettator. 

1 prefent thefe thoughts in an ill Aand; but fcholars are bad 
penmen: we feldom regard the mechanick part of writing. 

Felton on the Clafficks: 

They were wrote on both fides, and in a {mall band. Arbut, 

42. HAND over head. Negligently ; rafhly ; without feeing what 

~ one does. 

_ So many ftrokes of the alarum bell of fear and awaking to 

_ other nations, and the facility of the titles, which, band over 
head, have lerved their turn, doth ring the peal fo much the 
louder. Bacons War with Spain, 

A country fellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree: thus 
*tis, fays a paflenger, when people will be doing things hand 

_ over head, without either fear or wit. L’Eftrange. 
43. Hann toHanp. Clofe fight. 
In fingle oppofition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beft part of an hour. Shate/p. H.1V. 
He iffues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
_ That flings afar, and poiniards hand to hand, 
Be banifh’d from the field. Dryden's Fables, 

44 Hann inHanp. Inunion; conjointly. 

_ Had the fea been Marlborough’s element, the war had been 

_ beftowed there, to the advantage of the country, which would 

» then have gone hand in hand with his own. Swift. 
(45: HanpimHanp. Fit; pat. - 

As fair and as good, a kind of hand in kand comparifon, 

_ had been fomething too fair and too good for any lady in Bri- 
B ~ tany. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
46. Hann to mouth. As want requires. 

» Ican get bread from hand to mouth, and make even at the 
year’s end. ; ‘ L’Eftrange. 
47- To bear inHanp. To keep in expectation ; to elude. 

_ A rafcally yea forfooth knave, to bear in hand, and then 

_ ftand upon fecurity. Shake/peare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
48. To be Hann and Giove. To be intimate and familiar. 

To HANp. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To give or tranfmit with the hand. i k 
Judas was not far of, not only becaufe he dipped in the 

fame difh, but becaufe he was fo near that our Saviour could 

hand the fop unto him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Reports, like fnowballs, gather ftill the farther they roll; 
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and when T have once banded it to another, how know [ how 
he may improve it? Government of tie Tongue. 

Thave been fhewn a written prophecy that is hanwed among 
them with great fecrecy. Addifou's Frecholder, 

2. To guide or Iead by the hand. 
Angels did Jand her up, who next God dwell ; 

For fhe was of that order whence mott fell. 

By fafe and infenfible degrees he will pafs from a boy to a 
man, which is the moft hazardous ftep in life: this therefore 
fhould be carefully watched, and a young man w 
gence handed over it. 

3. To feize; to lay hands on. 
Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Firft hard me: on mine own accord, PI off. Shate/peare. 

4. To manage; to move with the hand. 
’Tis then that with delight I rove 

Upon the boundlefs depth of love: 

I blefs my chains, I kand my oar, 

Nor think on all I left on fhoar. Pri, 

5. To tranfmit in fucceffion ; to deliver down from one to an- 
other. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, but even of 
feveral the moft remarkable particular accidents of it likewife, 
which they banded downwards to the fucceeding ages, J/coavw. 

l know no other way of fecuring thefe monuments, and 

making them numerous enough to be handed down to future 
ages. Addifon on ancient Medals. 
Arts and {ciences confift of fcattered theorems and practices, 
which are handed about amoneft the maflers, and only revealed 
to the filii artis, ’till fome great genius appears, who colleéts 
thefe disjointed propofitions, and reduces them into a regular 
fyftem. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
One would think a ftory fo fit for age to talk of, and in- 
fancy to hear, were incapable of being handed down to us. 
Popes Effay on Homer. 
Hann is much ufed in compofition for that which is manage- 
able by the hand, as a handfaw; or born in the hand, as a 
handbarrow. 
Ha/np-BARROW. 7. f. A frame on which any thing is carried 
by the hands of two men, without wheeling on the ground. 
A hand-barrow, wheelbarrow, fhovel and fpade. Tuffer. 

Set the board whereon the hive ftandeth ona hand-barrow, 

and carry them to the place you intend. Mortim. Husbandry. 
HAND-BASKET. 2. f. A portable balket, - 

You muft have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, and a {mall 

hand-basket to carry them in. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
HAND-BELL. 7./. A bell rung by the hand. 

The ftrength of the percuffion is a principal caufe of the 
loudnefs or foftnefs of founds; as in ringing of a hand-bell 
harder or fofter. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
HAND-BREADTH. n.f A fpace equal to the breadth of the 
hand ; a palm. l 
A border of an hand-breadth round about. Ex. XXV. 25, 

Within were hooks an hand-breadth, faftened round about. 
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Ezek. xl. 42. 
The eaftern people determined their hand-breadth by the 
breadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, and twenty-four 


a hand's breadth. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ha’nvep. adj. [from hand.] 


1. Having the ufe of the hand left or right. 
Many are right handed, whofe livers are weakly confti- 
tuted ; and many ufe the left, in whom that part is ftrongeft. 


Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. ¢. Se 
2. With hands joined. 


Into their inmoft bow’r 
Handed they went. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
HA'NDER. 2. f. [ from hand. ] Tranfmitter ; conveyor in fuc- 
Cceffion. 
They would afflume, with wond’rous art, 
Themfelves to be the whole, who are but part, 
Of that vaft frame the church; yet grant they were 
The handers down, can they from thence infer 
A right t’ interpret? Or would they alone, 
Who brought the prefent, claim it for their own? Dryden. 
Ha’nprast. n.f. [hand and fa/?.] Hold; cuftody. Obfolete. 
If that fhepherd be not in handfaft, let him fly. Shake/p. 
HA‘NDFUL. 2. f. [hand and full, ] 
1. As much as the hand can gripe or contain. 
In the park I faw a country gentleman at the fide of Rofa- 
mond’s pond, pulling a handful of oats out of his pocket, and 
gathering the ducks about him. Freeholder, N°. 44. 
2. A palm; ahand’s breadth ; four inches. 
Take one veffel of filver and another of wood, each full 
of water, and knap the tongs together about an handful from 
the bottom, and the found will be more refounding from the 
veflel of filver than that of wood.  Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
The peaceful fcabbard where it dwelt, 
The rancour of its edge had felt; 
For of the lower end two handful 
It had devour’d, it was fo manful: 
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Being in pofleffion of the town, they had their Aard/ul to 
defend themfelves from firing. Raleigh's Apology. 
He could not, with fuch a handful of men, and without 
cannon, propofe reafonably to fight a battle. Clarensdon. 
MAND-GALLOP. 2./. A flow ealy gallop, in which the hand 
preffes the bridle to hinder increafe of {peed. 

Ovid, with all his fweetnefs, has as little variety of num- 
bers and found as he: he is always upon a hand-allop, and his 
verle runs upon carpet ground. Dryden. 

Hann-cun. n.f. A gun wielded by the hand. 

They have names given them, fome from ferpents or rave- 
nous birds, as culverines or colubrines; others in other re- 
fpects, as cannons, demicannons, handguns and mufkets. Camd. 

HA'NDICRAFT. 2. f [hand and craft.] Manual occupation ; 
work performed by the hand. 

The nurferies for children of ordinary gentlemen and han- 
dicrafts are managed after the fame manner. Gulliver’s Trav. 

The cov’nants thou fhalt teach by candle-light, 

When puffing fmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 

Of handicrafts, in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Particular members of convents have excellent mechanical 
genius’s, and divert themfelves with painting, fculpture, archi- 
teCture, gardening, and feveral kinds of handicrafts. Addifon. 

HANDICRA’FTSMAN. ^. f. [handicraft and man.] A manufac- 
turer; one employed in manual occupation. 

O miferable age! virtue is not regarded in handicraft/men. 

Shake/peare’s Henry V1. p. iis 

He has fimply the beft wit of any bandicraft/man in Athens. 

Shakefpeare’s Midjummer Nighi’s Dream. 

The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are tillers of the 
ground, free fervants, and handicraft/men ; as fmiths, mafons 
and carpenters. Bacon, Effay 30. 

The profancnefs and ignorance of handicrafi/men, {mall 
traders, fervants, and the like, are to a degree very hard to be 
imagined greater. Swift. 

It is the landed man that maintains the merchant and fhop- 
keeper, and handicraft/man. Swift. 

Ha’npizy. adv. [from handy.] With fkill; with dexterity. 

Ha/npineEss. n. f. [from handy.) Readinefs; dexterity.” 

Ha’npiwork. n.f. [handy and work.] Work of the hand ; 
product of labour; manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the natural wil] of 
God, which wifheth to the works of his own hands, in that 
they are his own handiwork, all happinefs ; although perhaps, 
for fome fpecial caufe in our own particular, a contrary deter- 
mination have feemed more convenient. Hooker, b. v. 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gene 
upon my handiwork. Shake/peare’s Julius Cafar. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
fheweth his bandrwurk. PJE 1. 

He parted with the greateft bleffing of human nature for 
the handiwork of a taylor. DEftrange. 

Ha’/NDKERCHIEF. ^. f. [hand and kerchief.] A piece of filk 
or linen ufed to wipe the face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand holding a let- 
ter, in the other her handterchief, which had lately drunk up 
the tears of her eyes. Sidney, b. ii. 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches the fhep- 
herd’s fon, who has not only his innocence, but a handkerchief 
and rings of his, that Paulina knows. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

They did not make ufe of handkerchiefs, but of the lacinia 

` or border of the garment, to wipe their face. Arbuthnot. 
To HA’NDLE. v.a. [ handelen, Dutch, from hand.] 
1. To touch; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily handle make us perceive, that 
whilft they remain between them, they hinder the approach of 
the parts of our hands that prefs thern. Locke. 

2. To manage; to wield. 
That fellow handles his bow like a cowkeeper. Shake/peare. 
3- To make familiar to the hand by frequent touching. 

An incurable fhynefs is the general vice of the Irifh horfes, 
and is hardly ever feen in Flanders, becaufe the hardnefs of the 
Winters forces the breeders there to houfe and handle their 
colts fix months every year. Temple. 

4. To treat in difcourfe. 
He left nothing fitting for the purpofe 

Untouch’d, or flightly handled in difcourfe. 

I tell thee, Iam mad 

Tn Creffid’s love : thou anfwer’ft, fhe is fair ; 

Pour’ft in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 

Thou handle/? in thy difcourfe. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 

Leaving to the author the exact handling of every parti- 
cular, and labouring to follow the rules of abridgment. 2 Mac. 

Of a number of other like inftances we fhall fpeak more, 
when we handle the communication of founds. Bacon. 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatife, for the explica- 
tion of this inftrument, the fubtleties of it are largely and 
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excellently handled. Wilkins s Dadalus. 
In an argument, handled thus briefly, every thing cannot be 
faid. Atterbury s Sermons, Preface. 
5. To deal with; to pradtife. 
- i 
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They that handle the law know me not. 
6. To treat well or ill. 
Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! 
How wert thou handled, being prifoner? Shak. Henry VI. 
They were well enough pleafed to be rid of an enemy that 
had handled them fo ill. Clarendon, b. viii. 
7. To practife upon ; to do with. 
Pray you, my lord, give me leave toqucftion; you fhall fee 
how Pll Aandle her. Shake/p. Aeaf. for Meafure. 
Ha'nnve. n. f. [pandle, Saxon. ] 
1, That part of any thing by which it is held in the hand. 
No hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the facred handle of our {ceptre, 
Unlefs he do prophane, fteal, or ufurp. Shakefp. Rich. TI. 
Fortune turneth the handle of the bottle, which is eafy to 
be taken hold of; and after the belly, which is hard to grafp. 
. Bacon’s Ornam. Kation. 
There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaft we 
have two hands to apprehend it. — Taylor’s Rule of living bely. 
A carpenter, that had got the iron work of an ax, begged 
only fo much wood as would make a band‘e to it. L’Efirarge. 
Of bone the Aandies of my knives are made, 
Yet noill tafte from thente affects the blade, 
Or whatI carve; nor is there ever left 
Any unfav’ry haut-gouft from the haft. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 
A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the handle on a driven nail. Dryden's Falles. 
2. That of which ufe is made. 
They overturned him in all his interefts by the fure but 
fatal handle of his own good nature. South's Sermons. 
Ha/xDLeEss. adj. [hand and lefs.] Without a hand. 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurfed hand 
Hath made thee handle/s ? Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 
His mangled Myrmidons, 
Nofelefs, bandle/s, hackt and clipt, come to him, 
Crying on Heétor. Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
Ha/NDMAtD. n. f. A maid that waits at hand. 
Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 
Stay, let thy humble handmaid {peak to thee. Sh. Hen. VI. 
She gave the knight great thanks in little fpcech, 
And faid fhe would his handmaid poor remain. Fairfax. 
I will never fet politicks againft cthicks, efpecially for that 
true ethicks are but as a þandmaid to divinity and religion. Bac. 
Heav’n’s youngeft teamed ftar 
Hath fix’d her polifh’d car, 
Her fleeping Lord with bandmaid lamp attending. Miiton. 
Love led them on ; and faith, who knew them beft 
Thy bandmaids, clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew fo dreft, 
And fpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
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Before the judge. Milton. 
Thofe of my family their mafter flight, 
Grown defpicable in my handmaid’s fight. Sardis. 


By viewing nature, nature’s þandmaid, art, 
Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings great ; 
Thus fithes firft to fhipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 
Since he had placed his heart upon wifdom, health, wealth, 
victory and honour fhould always wait on her as her band- 
maids. Addifon’s Guardian. 
The great mafter wil! defcend to hear 


The humble feries of his bandmaiad’s care. Prior. 
Then criticifm the mufe’s handmaid prov’d, 
To drefs her charms and make her more belov’d. Pope. 


HA'’'NDMILL. n.f. [hand and mill.] A mill moved by the 
hand. 
Oft the drudging afs is driv’n with toil; 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of barter'd pitch, and handmills for the grain. Dryd. Virg. 
Hanns. of: A vulgar phrafe for keep off; forbear. 
They cut a ftag into parts; but as they were entering upon 
the dividend, hands off, fays the lion. LD Efirange’s Fables. 
Ha’npsalzs. n.f Sails managed by the hand. 
The feamen will neither ftand to their hand/ails, nor fuffer 
the pilot to fteer. Temple. 
Ha/npsaw. n.f. Saw manageable by the hand. 
My buckler cut through and through, and my fword hack’d 
like a hand/aw. Shakefpeare's Henry IV; p.i. 
To perform this work it is neceflary to be provided with a 
ft rong knife and a fmall hand/aw. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
HanpsEL. n. f. [ hanfel, a firft gift, Dutch.} ‘The firit act of 
ufing any thing; the firft aét of fale. 
The apoftles term it the pledge of our inheritance, and the 


hanfel or carneft of that which is to come. Hioker. 
Thou art joy’s handje?! ; heav’n lies flat in thee, 
Subje&t to ev’ry mountcr’s bended knee. Herbert. 


To Ha‘npseL. v.a.. To ufe or do any thing the firt time, 
In timorous deer he Aandjels his young paws, 


And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. Conley. 
I'd thow you 

How eafy ’tis to die, by my example, 

And hand/cl fate before you. Dryden. 
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j HANDSOME. ay. { handfaem, 
> 1. Ready; gainly; convenient. 
_ For a thief it is fo handfome, 
invented for him. 

© 2. Beautiful with dignity; graceful. 


Dutch, ready, dexterous. ] 


) AR great man entered by force into a peafant’s houfe, and, 
finding his wite very band/ome, turned the good man out of his 
Addijon’s Guardian. 


dwelling. 


; 
© 3. Elegant; graceful. 
; 


That eatinefs and. þandfome addrefs in writing, which is 
hardef to be attained by perfons bred in a meaner way, will 


> be familiar to you Felton on the Clafficks. 
s 4. Ample; liberal: as, a handfome fortune. 
| 5. Generous; noble: as, a handfome aétion. 
© Tofta/nnsome. v.a. [from the adjective.] To render ele- 
4 gant or neat. 

Hi:n all repute 

For his device in handjoming a fuit; 

__ _ To judge of lace he hath the beft conceit. 
HA'nDsomeEty. adv. [from handfome. } 
1. Conveniently ; dexteroufly. 
Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that cometh 
handfomely in his way. Spenjer on Ireland. 
Where the kind nymph, changing her faultlefs ape, 
Becomes unhandfome, handfoineiy to ’fcape, Waller. 
2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 
3. Elegantly ; neatly. 

A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, hath wrought 

it handfomely, and made a veflel thereof, Wija. xiii. 11. 
4. Liberally; generoufly. 
Iam finding out a convenient place for an a!ms-houfe, 
_ which I intend to endow very handfomely for a dozen fuper- 
annuated hufbandmen. Addifon. 
Ha’npsomeness. n.f. [from handfome.] Beauty; grace; 

= elegance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a doleful coun- 
tenance, yet neither forgetting bandfomene/s in her mourning 
garments, nor fweetnefs in her doleful countenance. Sidney. 

For handjomene/s fake, it were good you hang the upper 
glafs upon a nail. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, 

© In cloths, cheap hand/omene/s doth bear the bell. Herbert. 
-~ Perfons of the fairer fex like that handfomene/s for which 
__ they find themfelves to be the moft liked. Boyle. 
Ha’npvice. n.f. [hand and vice.] A vice to hold {mall work 
een: Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
HANDWRITING. n. fa [hand and writing.] A caft or form of 
= writing peculiar to each hand. 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to fhow; 

If the fkin were parchment, and the blows you gave me ink, 

Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. Shak. 

To no other caufe than the wife providence of God can be 

_rcferred the diverfity of handwritings. Cockburn. 

= Ha’npy. adj. [from hand. ] 
a. Executed or performed by the hand. 

Proudly vaunting, that although they were but few, yet 
_ they would eafily overthrow the great numbers of them, if 
_ ever they came to handy blows. Knslles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

= Both parties now were drawn fo clofe, 

Almolt to come to handy blows. Hudibras, p.i. cant. 3. 
2. Ready ; dexterous; fkilful. 
e She ftript the ftalks of all their leaves; the beft 


Donne. 


She cull’d, and them with handy care fhe dreft. Dryden. 
ed: The fervants wath the platter, {cour the plate ; 
And each is handy in his way. Dryden, 


3. Convenient. 
The ftrike-block is a plane fhorter than the jointer, and is 
more handy than the long jointer. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
Ha'npypanpy. x./. A play in which children change hands 
~ and places. i : 
___ See how yond juftice rails upon yond fimple thief! Hark in 
thine ear: change places, and, bandydandy, which is the juf- 
tice, which is the thief. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Neither crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
` ancient as hand; dandy. Arbuthn. and Popes Mart. Scrib. 
_ToHANG. v.a. preter. and part. paf. hanged or hung, an- 
ciently ong. [Janzan, Saxon. ] 
i: To fufpend ; to faften in fuch a manner as to be fuftained not 
below, but above. 
: Strangely vifited people he cures; 
-Hanging agolden ftamp about their necks, 
 Puton with holy prayers. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
_ His ¢reat army is utterly ruined, he himfelf flain in it, and 
his head and right hand cut off, and bung up before Jeru- 
falem. Souths Sermons, 
2. To place without any folid fupport. 
P Thou all things haft of nothing made, 
That hung’/ the folid earth in fleeting air, 
___ Vein’d with clear fprings, which ambient feas repair. Sandys. 
3- Tochoak and kill by fulpending by the neck, fo as that the 
ligature intercepts the breath and circulation. 
» He hath commiffion from thy wife and me 
_ To hang Cordelia in the prifon. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 


as it may fcem it was firft 
Spenjer. 
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Hanging (uppofes human foul and reafon ; 
his animal’s below committing treafon : 

Shall he be hang’d, who never could rebel ? 

That's a preferment for Achitophel. Dryden. 

Virgil has defcribed banging more happily than Homer. 

Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fev. 
4. To difplay; to fhow aloft. 

This unlucky mole mifled feveral coxcombs ; and, like th 
hanging out of falfe colours, made fome of them converfe < 
Rofalinda in what they thought the fpirit of her party. 

5- To let fall below the proper fituation ; to decline. 

There is a wicked man that bangeth down his hea 

but inwardly he is full of deceit. Eccluf. xix. 
The beauties of this place fhould mourn; 

Th’ immortal fruits and flow’rs at my return 

Should hang their wither’d head ; for fure my breath 

Is now more pois’nous. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 

The violet fweet, but quickly paft the prime; 

White lilies bang their heads, and foon decay ; 


And whiter {now in minutes melts away. Dryden. 
The cheerful birds no longer fing; 
Each drops his head, and angs his wing. Prior. 


6. To fix in fuch a manner as in fome directions to be moveable. 
The gates and the chambers they renewed, and hanged doors 
upon them. 1 Mac. iv. 57. 
7. To adorn by hanging upon. è 
Hung be the heav’ns with black, yicld day to night! Ss. 
The pavement ever foul with human gore; 
Heads and their mangled members hung the door. Dryden, 
8. To furnifh with ornaments or draperies faftened to the wail. 
Mufick is better in chambers wainfcotted than hanged, Bac. 
If e’er my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off’rings on thy altars make, 
Or I increas’d them with my filvan toils, 
And hung thy holy roofs with favage fpoils, 
Give me to {catter thefe. Drydens Æn. 
Sir Reger has hung feveral parts of his houfe with the tro- 
phies of his labours. Addifon's Spe€tator. 
To Hana. v.n. 
r. To be fufpended; to be fupported above, not below. 
Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which tothe gate direétly did incline, 
With comely compafs and compacture ftrong. Fairy Queen. 
2. To depend; to fall loofely on the lower part; to dangle. 
A tower full of afhes had a round inftrument, which every 
fide hanged down. 2 Mac. xiii. 5. 
Upon her fhoulders wings fhe wears 
Like hanging fleeves, lin’d through with ears. 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young mafter fwiftly learns the vice, t 
And fhakes in hanging fleeves the little box and dice. Dry.) 
3. To bend forward. 
By hanging is only meant a pofture of bending forward to 


Hudibras. 


ftrike the enemy. Addifon. 
4. To float; to play. 
And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil fpeech and foft perfuafion bung. Prior. 


5. To be fupported by fomcthing raifed above the ground. 
Whatever is placed on the head may be faid to hang; as we 
call hanging gardens fuch as are planted on the top of the 
houfe. Addifon on Italy, 
6. To reft upon by embracing. 
She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied. Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
To-day might I, banging on Hotfpur’s neck, 
Have talk’d of Monmouth’s grave. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Fauftina is defcribed in the form of a lady fitting upon a 
bed, and two little infants hanging about her neck. Peacham. 
7. To hover; to impend. 
With this ftrange virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy; 
And fundry bleffings hang about his throne, 
That fpeak him full of grace. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Odious names of diftin&tion, which had flept while the 
dread of popery bung over us, were revived. Atterbury’s Serm. 
8. To be loofely joined. 
Whither go your 
——To fee your wife: is fhe at home? 
—Ay, and as idle as fhe may hang together, for want of com- 
pany. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
9. To drag; to be incommodioufly joined. 
In my Lucia’s abfence 
Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden. 
10. To be compaét or united. 
In the common caufe we are all of a piece; we bang toge- 
ther. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Your device hangs very well together; but is it not liable to 
the fame exceptions you made to fuch explications as have 
nothing but the writer’s imagination to fupport them? Addijon. 
11. Lo adhere. 
A cheerful temper fhines out in all her converfation, and 
diflipates 


Addif. Cato, 
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diffipates thofe apprehenfions which hang on the timorous or 
the modeft, when admitted to her prefence. Addijin. 
Shining landfkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful faces, 
difperfe that gloominefs which is apt to hang upon the mind in 
thofe dark diiconfolate feafons. Addijon’s Speéiator. 
12. To rett. 
Sleep fhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Two women, the babes hanging at their breafts, were caft 
headlong from the wall. 2 Mac. vi. 10. 
13. To be in fufpenfe; to be in a ftate of uncertainty. 
Thy life fhall bang in doubt before thee, and thou fhalt fear 
day and night, and fhalt have none affurance of thy life. Deut. 
14. To be delayed ; to linger. 
A noble ftroke he lifted, 
Which hung not, but fo fwift with tempeft fel) ' 
On the proud creft of Satan. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
She thrice effay’d to fpeak: her accents hung, 


And fault’ring dy’d unfinifh’d on her tongue. Dryden. 
15. To be dependant on. 
Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that angs on princes favours. Shake/p. 


Great queen! whofe name ftrikes haughty monarchs pale, 
On whofe juft fceptre hangs Europa’s feale. Prior. 
16. To be fixed or fufpended with attention. 
Though wond’ring fcnates hung on all he fpoke, 
The club muft hail him matter of the joke. Pope's Epi/fles. 
17. To have a fteep declivity. 
Suffex marl fhews itfelf on the middle of the fides of hang- 
ing grounds. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
18. To be executed by the halter. 
The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. 
19. Todecline; to tend down. 
His neck obliquely o’er his fhou'ders hung, 
Prefs’d with the weight of feep that tames the ftrong. Pope. 
Ha’ncER. n. f. [ froméang.] That by which any thing hangs : 
as, the pot hangers. 
Ha'ncer. n. f. [from hang. ] A fhort broad {word. 
HA'NGER-ON. n.f. [from hang.] A dependant; one who eats 
and drinks without payment. 
If the wife or children were abfent, their rooms were fup- 
plied by the umbra, or hangers-on.. Brown’s Vulgar-Errours. 
They all excufed themfelves fave two, which two he 
reckoned his friends, and all the reft hangers-on: L’Efirange. 
He is a perpetual hanger-on, yet nobody knows how to be 
without him. Swift. 
Ha'ncinc. n.f. [from hang.] Drapery hung or faftened 
againft the walls of rooms by way of ornament. 
A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Like rich hangings in an homely houfe, 
So was his will in his old fecble body.  Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Being informed that his breakfaft was ready, he drew 
towards the door, where the hangings were held up. Clarendon. 
Now purple hangings cloath the palace walls, 
And fumptuous feafts are made in {plendid halls. Dryden. 
Lucas Van Leyden has infeéted all Europe with his defigns 
for tapeftry, which, by the ignorant, are called ancient hang- 
ings. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 
With prompting prieft behind the hanging. 
Ha/NGInG. participial adj. [from hang.] 
1. Foreboding death by the halter. 
Surely, fir, a good favour you have; but that you have a 
hanging look. `  Shake[peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
What Ethiops lips he has! 
How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face! Dryd. Juven. 
2. Requiring to be punifhed by the halter. 
Ha‘noman., n.f. [bang and man.) The publick executioner. 
This monfter fat like a hangman upoma pair of gallows; in 
his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, and 
in his left hand a purfe of money. Sidney, b. ii, 
One cried, God blefs us! and amen! the other ; 
As they had feen me with thefe hang man’s hands : 
Liftening their fear, I could not fay amen, 
When they did fay God blefs us. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowftring, and the lit- 
tle hangman dare not fhoot at him. Shakefpeare. 
Who makes that noife there? Who are you? 
—Your friend, fir, the hangman: you mutt be fo good, fir, 
to rife, and be put to death. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Men do not ftand 
In fo ill cafe, that God hath with his hand 
Sign’d kings blank charters to kill whom they hate; _ 
Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. Donne. 
I never knew a critick, who made it his bufinefs to lath the 
faults of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf ; 
as the haneman is generally a worfe malefactor than the crimi- 
nal that fufters: by his hand. Addifon's Whig Examiner. 
Hawk. 7. f. [ hank, Mlandick, achain or coil of rope: } 
1. Av fkein of ‘thread. 
z Atyc; a check ; an influence. A low word. 


Poje. 


Prior. 
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Do we think we have the tunk- thatfome gallants have tn 
their trufling merchants, that, upon peril of lofing all former 
fcores, he muft {till go on to fupply ? Decay of Piety. 

To Ha'nker. v.n. [ hankeren, Dutch.] To long importu- 
nately ; to have an inccflant with. 
And now the faints began their reign, 

For which th’ had yearn’d fo long, in vains 

And felt fuch bowel hankerings, 

To fee an cmpire all of kings. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 

Among women and children, care is to be taken that they 
get not a hankering after thefe juggling aftrologers and fortune- 
tellers. L Bjirange’s Fables. 

The fhepherd would be a merchant, and the merchant 
hankers after f{omething elfe. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

Do’ft thou not banker after a greater liberty in fome things? 
If not, there’s no better fign of a good refolution.  Ca/amy. 

The wife is an old coquette, that is always hankering after 
the diverfions of the town. Addifow’s Seater. 

The republick that fell under the fubjection of the duke of 
Florence, {till retains many hankerings after its ancient li- 
berty. i Addifon on Italy. 

Han’r, for has not, or have not. 

That roguifh leer of your's makes a pretty woman's heart 

ake : you 4an’t that fimper about the mouth for nothing. Addii. 
HAP. n.f. [anbap, in Welfh, is misfortune ] 
1. Chance; fortune. 
Things cafual do vary, and that which a man doth but 
chance to think well of cannot ftill have the like hap. Lyooker. 
Whether art it were, or heedlefs hap, 
As through the flow’ring foreft rafh fhe fled, 
In her rude hairs {weet flowers themfelves did lap, 
And flourifhing frefh leaves and bloffoms did enwrap. £ 2. 
A fox had the hap to fall into the walk of a lion. L’E/r. 
2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 
Curft be good haps, and curft be they that build 

Their hopes on haps, and do not make defpair 

For all thefe certain blows the fureft fhield. Sidney. 

To have ejected whatfoever that church doth make account 
of, without any other crime than that it hath been the hap 
thereof to be ufed by the church of Rome, and not to be 
commanded in the word of God, might haply have pleafed 
fome few men, who, having begun fuch a courfe themfelves, 
mutt be glad to fee their example followed. Heoker, b. iv. 

3. Accident; cafual event ; misfortune. 
Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil haps, 
more than the victory of others got by good fortune. Knolles. 
Nor feared fhe among the bands to ftray 
Of armed men; for often had fhe feen 
The tragick end of many a bloody fray : 
Her life had full of haps and hazards been. 
Hap-HAZARD. n.f. Chance; accident. 

The former of thefe is the moft fure and infallible way; but 
fo hard that all fhun it, and had rather walk as men do in the 
dark by hap-hazard, than tread fo long and intricate mazes for 
knowledge fake. Hooker, 6.1. f. 7. 

We live at haphazard, and without any infight into caufes 
and effects. L’Eftrange. 

We take our principles at hap-bazard upon truft, and 
without ever having examined them; and then believe a whole 
fyftem, upon a prefumption that they are true. Locke. 

To Hap. v.n. [from the noun.] ‘To come by accident; to 
fall out ; to happen. 

It will be too late to gather provifion from abroad, for the 
furnifhing of fhips or foldiers, which peradventure may need 
to be prefently employed, and whofe want may hap to hazard 
a kingdom. Spenjer on Ireiand. 


Fairfax, b. vi. 


Run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap’d. Shak. Othello. 
In deftructions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be 


referved are ignorant people. Bacon. 
Ha’pry. adv. [from hap. ] 
r. Perhaps; peradventure; it may be. 
‘his love of theirs myfelf have often feen, 
Haply when they have judg’d me faft afleep. Shake/peare. 


‘Lo warn 
Us, haply too fecure, of our difcharge 
From penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 
Some days. Miltons Paradife Lift, b: xi. 
Then baly yet your breaft remains untouch’d, 
Though that feems ftrange. Rowe's Reyal Convert. 
Let us now fee what conclufions may be found for inftruc- 
tion of any other ftate, that may apiy labour under the like 
circumftances. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Reme. 
2, By chance; by accident. 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft, that fwim the ocean ftream, 
Him haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
‘The pilot of fome {mall night-founder’d tkiff 
Decming fome ifland oft, as feamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 
Ha‘poess. adj. (from Aas.) Unhappy; unfortunate; lucklefs; 
unlucky. I Haplos 
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Haples Egeon, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear th’ extremity of dire mifhap ! 


Here haple/s Icarus had found his part, 


Had not the father’s grief reftrain’d his art. Dryden's En. 


Did his haple/s paffion equal mine, 

_. „I would refufe the blifs. Smith's Phadra and 1 1ippolitus. 

_ dlo HAPPEN. v.n. [from hap. ] 
Bt. ‘To fall out; to chance; to come to pafs. 

Bring forth your ftrong reafons, and fhew.us what {hall 

hapren. 1 ied ie a 

Say not I have finned, and what harm hath happened unto 

me. Eccluf. v. 4. 

If it fo fall out that thou art miferable for ever, thou haft 

no rea{on to be furprized, as if fome unexpected thing had 


happened to thee. Tillot/on’s Se: mons. 
2. To light; to fall by chance. 


I have happened on tome other accounts relating to morta- 


lities. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
_ iarrizy. adv [from hapy.} 


1. Fortunately ; luckily ; fuccefsfully. 
Were fhe as rough 
As are the {welling Adriatick feas, 
I come to wive it weaithily in Padua : 


If wealthily, then žappily in Padua. Shakeff-care. 
Preferr’d by conqueft, happily o’erthrown, 
Falling they rife to be with us made one. Waller. 


Neither is it fo trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy 
end happily ; for ’tis more difficult to fave than kill, Dryden. 
2. Addrefsfully ; gracefully ; without labour. 
Form’d by thy converfe, happily to fteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. 
3. In a ftate of felicity: as, he lives happi'y. 
4: By chance; peradventure. In this fenfe happily is written 
erroneoufly for haply. 

One thing more I fhall wifh you to defire of them, who 

happily may perufe thefe two treatifes. Digby. 
Ha'eriness. x. f. [from happy.] 
ï. Felicity ; ftate in which the defires are {atisfied. 

Happinefs is that eftate whereby we attain, fo far as poffibly 
may be attained, the full poffeflion of that which fimply for 
itfelf is to be defired, and containeth in it after an eminent 
fort the contentation of our defires, the higheft degree of all 
our perfection. Hooker, b.i. 

Oh! bappinefs of {weet retir’d content, 

To be at once fecure and innocent. Denham. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, argue that the fame thing is not good to every man 
alike: this variety of purfuits fhews, that every onc does not 
place his bappine/s in the fame thing. Locke. 

%. Good luck ; good fortune. 
3. Fortuitous elegance; unftudied grace. 
Certain graces and happineffes, peculiar to every language, 


Pope. 


give life and energy to tlie words, Denham. 
y Some beauties yet no precepts can declare ; í 
For there’s a happine/s as well as care. Pope on Criticifm. 


HA'ppy. adj. [from hap ; as lucky for luck.] 
4. Ina ftate of felicity; ina ftate where the defirc is fatisfied. 
At other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. 
Am I happy in thy news? 
—If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget you happinefs, be Aappy then ; 
ec  Shbkefpeare't Richard ME 
Truth and peace, and love, fhall ever fhine 
About the fupreme throne 
Of him, t’ whofe Aapty making fight alone, 
When once our heav’nly guided foul fhall climb. Milton. 
_ Though the prefence of imaginary good cannot make us 
happy, the abfence of it may make us miferable. Addifon. 
2. Lucky; fuccefsful ; fortunate. 
___Chymifts have been more happy in finding experiments thah 


Sidney. 


the caufes of them. Boyle, 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, 
And fear fupply’d him with this Aappy thought. Dryden. 


3. Addrefsful ; ready. ; 
"One gentleman is hapjy at a reply, and another excels in a 
Tejoinder. S Swift. 
Ha'QUETON. 2.f. A piece of armour. —— Spenfer. 
Hara/ncueE. n.f. [ harangue, French. The original of the 
French word is much queftioned: Menage thinks it a corrup- 
tion of hearing, Engli ; Junius imagines it to be di/cours au 
rang, toa circle, which the Italian arringo feems to favour. 
Perhaps it may be from orare, or orationare, orationer, oraner, 
! aranger, haranguer.} A fpeech; a popular oration. - 
Gray-headed men, and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Aflemble, and harangues are heard ; but foon f 
In faćtious oppofition. _Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Nothing can better improve political fchoolboys than the 
art of making plaufible or implaufible harangues, againft the 
very Opinion for which they refolve to determine. Swift. 
A multitude of preachers neglect method in their harangues. 
Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind, 


Shake/peare. 
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To HARA'NGUE. wv. x. [ haranguer, French.] To make a 
fpeech ; to pronounce an oration. 

HARA'NGUER. n.f. [from harangue] An orator; a publick 
fpeaker : generally with fome mixture of contempt. 

To Harass. v.a. [ haraffer, French, from haraje, a heavy 
buckler, according to Du Cauge.] To weary; to fatigue; to 
tire with labour and uneafinefs. 

Thefe troops came to the army but the day before, haraffed 
with along and wearifome march. Bacons War with Spain, 
Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men flain; 
The reft, an heartlefs number, {pent with watching, 
And hara/s’d out with duty. Dryd.n's Spanifh Fryar. 
Nature opprefs’d, and haraj,’d out with care, 
Sinks down to reft. Addifon’s Cato. 
Ha’rass, n.f. [from the verb.] Wafte; difturbance. 
‘The men of Judah, to prevent 
The hara/s of their land, befet me round. Milton's Agoni/t. 

HA'RBINGER. n. f. [herberger, Dutch, one who goes to pro- 
vide lodgings or an harlour for thofe that follow.] A fore- 
runner ; a precurfor. 

Make all our trumpets peak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous #arbingers of blood and death. Sh. Mach. 
PII be myfelf the harbinger, and make joyful 

The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shak. Mach. 
Sin, and her fhadow death, and mifery, 

Death’s harbinger. Milt. Par. Lof, b. ix. l 13. 
And now of love they treat, ’till th’ evening ftar, 

Love’s harbinger, appear’d. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 

His coming, is fent harbinger, who all 

Invites. Azilton’s Paradife Regain'd, b.i. 
As Ormond’s harbinger to you they run ; 

For Venus is the promife of the Sun. Dryden. 

HA’RBOUR. n.f. [herberge, French; Lerberg, Dutch ; albergo, 
Italian. ] 

1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 

For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock’d ; 
Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Doubly curs’d 
Be all thofe eafy fools who give it harbour. Riwes F. Shore; 
2. A port or haven for fhipping. 

Three of your argofies 

Are richly come to Larbsur fuddenly. Shakef. Merch. of Ven, 
They leave the mouths of Po, 

That all the borders of the town o’erflow ; 

And fpreading round in one continu’d lake, 

A {pacious hofpitable hartour make. Addifin on Italy, 

3. An afylum ; a fhelter; a place of fhelter and fecurity. 

ToHa’Rzour. v.n. [from the noun.] To receive entertain- 
ment ; to fojourn; to take fhelter. 

This night let’s harbour here in York. Shakef. Henry VI. 
They are fent by me, 
That they fhould harbour where their lord would be. Shakef. 
Southwards they bent their flight, 
And harbour’d in a hollow rock at night: 
Next morn they rofe, and fet up every fail ; 


The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden. 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 

Be fawning cringe, and falfe diflembling look, 

And fervile flattery, that harbours oft 

In courts and gilded roofs. Phillips. 


To HA’'RBOUR. v. a. 
1. To entertain; to permit to refide: 
My lady bids me tell you, that though fhe arbours you as 
her uncle, fhe’s nothing allied to your diforders. Shake/peare. 
Knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants, 
That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Let not your gentle breaft harbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 
We owe this old houfe the fame kind of gratitude that we 
do to an old friend who harbours us in his declining condition, 
nay even in his laf extremities. Pope. 
How people, fo greatly warmed with a fenfe of liberty, 
Thould be capable of harbouring fuch weak fuperftition ; and 


that fo much bravery and fo much folly can inhabit the fame 
breafts. Pope. 
2. To fhelter ; to fecure. 
Harbour yourfelf this night in this caftle, becaufe the time 
requires it; and, in truth, this country is very dangerous for 
murthering thieves to truft a fleeping life among them. Sidney. 
HAʻ'RBOURAGE, n.f. [herbergage, Fr. from harbour. ] Shelter ; 
entertainment. 
Let in us, your king, whofe labour’d fpirits, 
Forewearied in this action of fwift {peed, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shake/p. King Fobn. 
HA'RBOURER. n. f. [from harbour.) One that entertains 
another. 
Ha RBOoURLESS, adj. [from harbour.] Without harbour; with- 
out lodging ; without fhelter. 
HARBROUGH for harbour. Spenfer. 
10 Z HARD. 
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HARD. adj. [peard, Saxon; hard, Dutch } 
1. Firm; refifting penetration or feparation ; not foft; not eafy 
to be pierced or broken. 
Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe, 

More hard than is the ftene whereof tis rais’d ; 

Which even but now, demanding after you, 

Denied me to come in. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

2. Difficult ; not eafy to the intclleét. 
Some difeafes, when they are eafy to be cured, are hard to 
be known. Sidney, b. ii. 
The hard caufes they brought unto Mofes; but every {mall 
matter they judged themfelves. Ex. xviii. 26. 

When hard words, jealoufies, and fears, 

Set folks together by the ears. 
’Tis hard to fay if Clymene were mov'd 
More by his pray’r, whom fhe fo dearly lov’d, 
Or more with fury fir'd. Dryden. 
As for the bard words, which I was obliged to ufe, they are 
either terms of art, or fuch as I fubitituted in place of others 
that were too low. Arbuthnot. 
. Difficult of accomplifhment ; full of difficulties. 
Is any thing too hard for the Lord? Gen. xviii. 14. 
Poffefs 
As lords a fpacious world, t’ our native heav’n 
Little inferior, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
Long is the wa 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light : 
Our prifon ftrong. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
He now difcerned he was wholly to be on the defenfive, 
and that was like to be a very hard part too. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Nervous and tendinous parts have worfe fymptoms, and 
are harder of cure, than flefhy ones. /Vifeman on Inflammation. 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have pafs’d the perils of fo bard a way. 
4. Painful; diflrefsful; laborious. 
Rachael travelled, and fhe had hard labour. Gen. xxxv. 16. 
Worcefter’s horfe came but to-day ; 
And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horfe is half of himfelf. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Continual hard duty, with little fighting, leflened and di- 
minifhed his army. Clarendcn, b. viii. 
When Sebaftian weefs, his tears 
Come harder than his blood. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
A man obliged to hard labour is not reduced to the neceffity 
of having twice as much victuals as one under no neceffity to 
work. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
. Cruel; oppreffive; rigorous. 
The bargain of Julius III. may be accounted a very hard 
one. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. ¢. 23. 
Whom fcarce my fhecp, and fcarce my painful plough, > 
The needful aids of human life allow ; £ 
So wretched is thy fon, fo harda mother thou. Dryden. 5 
If you thought that bard upon you, we would not refufe 
you half your time. Dryden's Fnven. Dedication. 
It will be a lofs to all thofe, who have their eftates in money, 
of one third of their eftates; which will be a very hard cafe 
upon a great number of people. Locke. 
No people live with more eafe and profperity than the fub- 
jects of little commonwealths; as, onthe contrary, there are 
none who fuffer more under the grievances of a ard govern- 
ment than the fubjects of little principalities. Addifon. 
Rough ungovernable paffions hurry men on to fay or do 
very hard or offenfive things. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
To find a bill that may bring punifhment upon the inno- 
cent, will appear very hard. Swift. 
6. Sower; rough; fevere. 
What, have you given him any hard words of late? Shak. 
7. Unfavourable; unkind. 
As thou lov’ft me, do him not that wrong, 

To bear a bard opinion of his truth. Shakefpeare. 

Abfalom and Achitophel he thinks is a little bard on his 
fanatick patrons. Drydens Fables, Preface. 

Some hard rumoyrs have been tranfmitted from t’other fide 
the water, and rumours of the fevereft kind. Swift. 

8. Infenfible ; untouched. 
If I by chance fucceed 

In what I write, and that’s a chance indeed, 

Know I am not fo ftupid, or fo hard, 

Not to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryd. Perf. 

g. Unhappy ; vexatious. 

It is a very hard quality upon our foil or climate, that fo 
excellent a fruit, which profpers among all our neighbours, 
will not grow hcre. Temple. 

10. Vehement; keen; fevere: as, a bard Winter. 
11. Unreafonable; unjuft. 

It is a little Aard, that in an affair of the laft confequence to 
the very being of the clergy, this whole reverend body 
fhould be the fole perfons not confulted. Swift, 

It is the hardcft cafe in the world, that Steele fhould take 


Fludibras, p. i. 


w 


Dryden's En. 
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up the reports of his fa&ion, and put them off as additional 
fears. Suwiji. 
12. Forced; not eafily granted. 

If we allow the firft couple, at the end of one hundred 
years, to have left ten pair of breeders, which is no hurd fup- 
polition ; there would arife from thefe, in fifteen hundred 
years, a greater number than the earth was capable of. Burnet. 

13. Powertul. 

The ftag was too hard for the horfe, and the horfe flies for 
fuccour to one that’s too bard for him, and rides the one to 
death, and outright kills the other. L’Eftrvanze’s Fables. 

Let them confider the vexation they are treafuring up for 
themfelves, by ftruggling with a power which will be always 
too ard for them. Addif.n’s Freeholder. 

A difputant, when he finds that his adverfary is too hard 
for him, with flynefs turns the difcourfe. Watts. 

14. Auftere; rough, as liquids. 

In making of vinegar, fet veflels of wine over againft the 
noon fun, which calleth out the more oily fpirits, and lcaveth 
the fpirit more four and hard. Bacon’s Natural Hiflery. 

15. Harfh; ftiff; conftrained. 

Others, fcrupuloufly tied to the praClice of the ancients, 
make their figures barder than even the marble itfelf. Dryden. 

His diction is hard, his figures, too bold, and his tropes, 
particularly his metaphors, infufferably ftrained. Lryden. 

16. Not plentiful; not profperous. 

You have got a famous victory: there are bonfires decreed ; 
and, if the times had not been hard, my billet fhould have 
burnt too. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

17. Avaricious ; faultily fparing. 
Harp. adv. [hardo, very old German. } 
1. Clofe; near. 

Hard by was a houfe of pleafure, built for a Summer re- 
tiring place. Sidney. 

They doubted a while what it fhould be, ’till it was caft up 
even hard before them; at which time they fully faw it was a 
man. - Sidney. 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale hard by a foreft’s fide, 

Far from refort of people that did pafs 
In travel to and fro. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Scarce had he faid, when hard at hand they {pie 
That quickfand nigh, with water covered. Fairy Queem 
When thefe marfhal the way, bard at hand comes the 

mafter and main exercife. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Abimeleck went hard unto the door of the tower, to burn 


it with fire. Judg, ix. 52. 
Hard by a cottage chimney fmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. Milton: 
2. Diligently; laborioufly; inceflantly; vehemently; ear- 
neftly ; importunately. 
Geneura rofe in his defence, 
And pray’d fo hard for mercy from the prince, 
That to his queen the king th’ offender gave. Dryden. 


An ant works as hard as a man who fhould carry a very 
heavy load every day four leagues. Addifon's Guardian. 

Whoever my unknown correfpondent be, he prefles hard 
for an an{wer, and is earneft in that point. Atterbury. 

3. Uneafily ; vexatioufly. 

When a man’s fervant fhall play the cur with him, look 

you it goes hard. Shakef. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
4. Vehemently ; diftrefsfully. 

The queftion is hard fet, and we have reafen to doubt. Bro. 

A ftag, that was hard fet by the huntimen, betook himfelf 
to a ftall for fanuary. L’Eftrange. 

5. Faft; nimbly. 
The Philiftines followed hard upon Saul. 2 Sa. XxX. 2. 
The wolves fcampered away as hard as they could drive. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring labour. 

Solid bodies forefhow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood 

when they draw and wind hard. Bacon s Natural Hilery. 
7. Tempeftuoufly ; boifteroufly. 

When the North wind blows hard, and it rains fadly, none 
but fools fit down in it and cry; wile people defend themfelves 
againit it. Tayler’s Rule of living holy. 

Ha/rpgounD. adj. [hard and leund.| Coftive. 
Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear, 
And ftrains from hardbound brains cight lines a year. 
To Ha/rpen. v.n. [from hard.) To grow hard. 

The powder of loadftone and fint, by the addition of whites 
of eggs and gum-dragon, made into pafte, will in a few days 
harden to the hardnefs of a ftone. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

To Ha’RpeEN. v.a. [from hard.) 
t. Io make hard; to indurate. 


Pope. 


Sure he, who firft the paflage try’d, ? 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide, > 
And ribs of iron arm’d his fide, y 


Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden. 
A piece of the hardened marl. ‘ Wo:dxard on Foffils. 
2. Toconfirm in effrontery; to make impudent. 
3. To confirm in wickednefs; to make obdurate. 
But 
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Put exhort one another daily, left any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulnefs of fin. Hari 13. 
He ftiffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Chro. xxxvi. 13. 
It is a melancholy confideration, that there fhould be feveral 
among us fo hardened and deluded as to think an oath a proper 
fubjeċt for a jett. Adéifon's Freeholder. 
4+ To make infenfible; to flupify. 
Cur religion fets before us not the example of a ftupid 
ftoick, who had by obttinate principles hardened himfelf 
againit all fenfe of pain; but an example of a man like our- 
felves, that had a tender fenfe of the leal futfering, and yct 
patiently endured the greateft. T tllotion’s Sermons. 
Years have not yet /ardened me, and I have an addition of 
weight on my fpirits fince we loft him. Swift to Pope. 

5. To make firm; to endue with conftancy. f 
Then fhould I yet have comfort ? yea, 


: I would arden my- 
felt in forrow. 


Fob vi. 10. 
One railes the foul, and hardens it to virtue; the other 


foftens it again, and unbends it into vice. Dryden. 
ee: m J. [from harden.) One that makes any thing 
hard. 
HARDFA’vouRED. adj. [hard and favour.] Coarfe of feature; 
hari of countenance. 
When the blaft of war blows in your ears, 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 
Difguife fair nature with hardfavour'd looks, 
Then lend the eye a terrible afpect. Shakefp. Henry V. 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the fifter hard- 
favoured, L Eftrange. 
_ When Vulcan came into the world he was fo hardfavoured 
that both his parents frowned on him. Dryden. 
HARDHA'NDED. adj. [hard and hand.} Coarfe; mechanick ; 
one that has hands hard with labour. 
What are they that do play it? 
—Hardhanded men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds’till now. Shake/peare. 
HA‘’RDHEAD. n.f. [hard and head.] Clath of heads ; manner 
of hghting in which the combatants dafh their heads toge- 
ther. 
I have been at hardhead with your butting citizens; I have 
routed your herd, I have difperft them. Dryden's Span. Fryar. 
HARDHE’ARTED. cdj. [hard and heart.) Cruel; inexorable ; 
mercilefs ; pitilefs; barbarous; inhuman; favage; uncom- 
paffionate. 
Hardhearted Clifford, take me from the world ; 
My foul to heav’n. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Can you be fo hardhearted to deftroy 
My ripening hopes, that are fo near to joy? Dryden. 
John Bull, otherwife a good-natured man, was very hard- 
hearted to his fifter Peg. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of Fobn Bull. 
HARDHEARTEDNESS. 7./. [from Lardbearted.| Cruelty ; want 
of tendernefs; want of compaffion. 
FHlardheartedne/s and Cruelty is not only an inhuman vice, 
but worfe than brutal. LL ftranze. 
How black and bafe a vice ingratitude is, may be feen in 
thofe vices which it is always in combination with, pride and 
bardheartedneft, or want of compaffion. Souths Sermons. 
Hardheartedne/s is an eflential in the character of a liber- 
tine. Clari/ja. 
HA'RDIHEAD. ) 7. /. [from hardy.] Stoutnefs; bravery. Ob- 
HAa’RDIHOOD. § folete. 
Enflam'd with fury and fierce Lardyhead, 
He feem’d in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
And nourifh blocdy vengeance in his bitter mind. Fa. ee 
If you have this about you, 
Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntlefs hardihood. Milton. 
HARDIMENT. n./. [from hardy, hardiment, adv. French. ] 
Courage; ftoutncfs; bravery. 
But full of fire and greedy hardiment, 
The youthful knight could not for aught be ftaid. Fa. Qu, 
On the gentle Severn’s fedgy bank, 


: In fingle oppofition, hand to hand, 


He did confound the beft part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. Shak. H.IV. 
Zeal was the {pring whence flowed her hardiment. Rair 
HARDINESS. n.f. [bardiefe, French, from hardy ] 
1. Hardfhip; fatigue. 
They are valiant and hardy ; great endurers of cold, hun- 
ger, and all hardine/s. Spenfer. 
2. Stoutnefs; courage; bravery. 
If with thrice fuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried; and our nation lofe 
The name of hardine/s and policy. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Perkin had gathered together a power of all nations, neither 
in number nor in the hardine/s and courage of their perfons 
contemptible. Bacon's Henry VAL. 
He has the courage of a rational creature, and fuch an þar- 
dinefs we fhould endeavour by cuftom and ufe to bring children 
to. Locke, 
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Criminal as you are, you avenge yourfelf againft the bar. 
nefs of one that fhould tell you ot it. Spectat.r. 
3. Etfrontery ; confidence. 
HARDLA‘ROURED. adj, [hard and labour.] Elaborate; ftudied ; 
diligently wrought. 
How chearfully the hawkers cry 

A fatire, and the gentry buy ! 

While my herdiatour'd poem pines; 

Unfold upon the printer’s lines. 

Ha’'rDLY. adv. [from hard.} 
1. With difficulty; not eafily. 

For the moft part it fo falleth out, touching things which 
generally are received, that although in themfelves they be 
moft certain, yet, becaufe men prelume them granted of all, 
we arc hardiie/? able to bring fuch proof of their certainty as 
may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly and befides expectation 
they require the fame at our hands. looker, b. v. es 

There are but a few, and they endued with great ripenefs 
of wit and judgment, free from all fuch affairs as might trou- 
ble their meditations, inftruéted in the fharpeft and fubtleft 
points of learning; who have, and that ver hardly, been 
able to find out but only the immortality of the foul. Hooker. 

God hath delivered a law as fharp as the two-edged fword, 
piercing the very clofeft and moft unfearchable corners of the 
heart, which the law of nature can hardly, human laws by no 
means, poffibly reach unto. Hooker, b.i. 

There are in living creatures parts that nourifh and repair 
eafily, and parts that nourifh and repair hardly. Bacon. 

The barks of thofe trees are more clofe and foft than thofe 
of oaks and afhes, whereby the mofs can the hardlier iflue 
out. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Falfe confidence is eafily taken up, and hardly laid 
down. South’ s Sermons. 

The father, mother, daughter they invite; 


Swift. 


Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaft. Dryden: 
Recov’ring hardly what he loft before, 
His right endears it much, his purchafe more. Dryden. 


2. Scarcely; fcant; not lightly. 

‘The fifh that once was caught, few bait will hardly bite. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 1. 
They are worn, lord conful, fo 
That we thall hardly in our ages fee 
Their banners wave again. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Hardly fhall you find any one fo bad, but he defires the 
credit of being thought good. South’s Sermons. 

The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part, 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav’d the heart. Dryden. 

There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who hath not a 
near alliance with fome of that body. Swift. 
Grudgingly ; as an injury. 

If I unwittingly 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 

By any in this prefence, I defire 

To reconcile me. 
4. Severely ; unfavourably. 

If there are fome reafons inducing you to think bard- 
ly of our laws, are thofe reafons demonftrative, are they 
neceflary, or meer poffibilities only? Hooker, Preface. 

5. Rigoroufly ; oppreffively. 

Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. Clarend. 

They are now in prifon, and tteated hardly enough ; for 
there are fifteen dead within two years. Addifon on Italy. 

They have begun to fay, and to fetch inftances, where he 
has in many things been hardly ufed. Swift. 

6. Unwelcomely ; harfhly. 

Such information, even from thofe who have authority over 

them, comes very hardly and harfhly to a grown man; and, 


oe 


Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 


however foftened, goes but ill down. Locke. 
7. Not foftly ; not tenderly ; not delicately. 
Heav’n was her canopy, bare earth her bed; 
So hardly lodg’d, Dryden. 


HA'RDMOUTHED. adj. [hard and mouth.] Difobedient to the 
rein; not fenfible of the bit. 
"Tis time my hardmcuth’d courfers to controul, 
Apt to run riot, and trangrefs the goal, 
And therefore I conclude. Dryden's Fables. 
But who can youth, let loofe to vice, reftrain? 
When once the hardmouth’d horfe has got the rein, 
He’s paft thy pow’r to ftop. Dryden's Fivenal. 
Ha’‘rpness. n. f. [from hard. | 
1. Durity; power of refiftance in bodies. 

Hardne/s is a firm cohefion of the parts of matter that make 
up mafies of a fenfible bulk, fo that the whole does not ea- 
fily change its figure. Locke. 

From the various combinations of thefe corpufcles happen 
all the varietics of the bodies formed out of them, in colour, 
tafte, fmell, hardnefi, and {pecifick gravity, Wocdward, 

2. Difficulty to be underftood. 
I found 

This label on my bofom, whofe containing 

Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 

Make no colleétion of it, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

3. Diiculty 
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3. Difficulty to be accomplifhed. 
It was time now or never to fharpen my intention to pierce 
through the hardne/s of this enterprize. Sidney. 
Concerning the duty itfelf, the bardnefs thereof is not fuch 
as necdeth much art. Hooker, bv. fi 31+ 
4. Scarcity ; penury. 
The tenants poor, the hardne/s of the times, 
Are ill excufes for a fervant’s crimes. 
5. Obduracy; profligatenefs. 
Every commiffion of fin introduces unto the foul a certain 
degrce of hardue/s, and an aptnefs to continue in that fin. 
South's Sermons. 


Swift. 


6. Coarfenefs ; harfhnefs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the hardne/s of 
their favour, and by the pulchritude cf their fouls make up 
what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. Ray. 

7. Kcennefs ; vehemence of weather or feafons. 
If the hardne/s of the Winter fhould fpoil them, neither the 
lofs of feed nor labour will be much. Mortimers Husbandry. 
8. Cruelty of temper; favagenefs ; harfhnefs ; barbarity. 
We will afk, 
That if we fail in our requeft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardne/s. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
They quicken floth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardne/s mollify. 
g. Stiffnefs; harfhnefs. 

Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of the painters, 
and to make many ample folds, which are infufferable hard- 
neffes, and more like a rock than a natural garment. Dryden. 

10. Faulty parfimony ; ftinginefs. 
Ha’rpock, n.f. I fuppofe the fame with burdock. 
Why he was met ev’n now, 

Crown’'d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. Shake/p. 
Harps. n. f. The refufe or coarfer part of flax. 

Ha/rpsuip. n.f. [from hard.] 
1. Injury; oppreffion. l 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have con- 
quered for them; and fo are we, to recover the effects of their 
hardfbips upon us. Swift. 

2. Inconvenience; fatigue. 
They were expofed to hardjhip and penury. 
You could not undergo the toils of war, 
Nor bear the bard/hips that your leaders bore. ddi/. Cato. 
In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 

By hard/bips many, many fall by eafe. Prior. 
Ha/RDWARE. 2. f. re and ware.} Manufactures of metal. 
HA'RDWAREMAN. n.f. [hardware and man.] A maker or 

feller of metalline manufactures. 

One William Wood, an hardwareman, obtains by fraud a 
patent in England to coin 108,coo l. in copper to pafs in 
Ireland, leaving us liberty to take or refufe. Swift. 

HA'RDY. adj. [hardi, French. ] 
1. Bold; brave; ftout; daring. 

Try the imagination of fome in cock-fights, to make one 

cock more hardy, and the other more cowardly. Bacon. 
Recite ? 

The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight > 

Betwixt the hardy queen and hero knight. Dryd. Fables. J 

Who is there bardy enough to contend with the reproach 
which is prepared for thofe, who dare venture to diflent from 


Denharn. 


Sprat’s Serm. 


the received opinions of their country ? Locke. 
Could thirft of vengeance, and defire of fame, 
Excite the female breaft with martial flame ? 
And fhall not love’s diviner pow’r infpire 
More hardy virtue, and more gen’rous fire? Price: 


2. Strong; hard; firm. 
Ts a man confident of his prefent ftrength? An unwhol- 
fome blaft may fhake in picces his hardy fabrick. South. 

3. Confident ; firm. 

Hare and Here, differing in pronunciation only, fignify both 
an army and a lord. So Harold is a general of an army; 
Hlareman, a chief man in the army; Herwin, a victorious 
army ; which are much like Stratocles, Polemarchus, and Hege- 
Jifiratus among the Greeks. Gibfan’s Camden. 

HARE. n. f. [ pana, Saxon; karh, Erfe.} 

ï. A {mall quadruped, with long ears and fhort tail, that moves 
by leaps, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, and fecundity ; 
the common game of hunters. 

Difmay’d not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Yes, 

As fparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. Shake/p. Mach, 
We view in the open champaign a brace of fwift grey- 
hounds courfing a good ftout and well breathed hare. More. 
Your dreflings muft be with Galen’s powder and hare’s fur. 

l Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare. Thomf. Autumn. 

2. A conftellation. 

The hare appears, whofe active rays fupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. 
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Creech, 
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To HARE. v. n. [barier, French.) To fright; to hurry with 
terrour. 

To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex them. Locke. 

HA'REBELL. x. f. [kare and bell.] A blue flower campaniform. 
Thou fhalt not lack 
The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale primrofe; nor 
The azur’d harebell, like thy veins. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Ha’REBRAINED. adj. [from hare the verb and brain.] Volatile ; 
unfettled ; wild; fluttering; hurried. 

That haresrained wild fellow begins to play the fool, when 

others are weary of it. Lacon’s Henry VIL 
Ha’reroot. n.f. [hare and foot.) 
1. A bird. Ainfworth. 
2. An herb. Ainfw:rt). 
Ha'revip. n.f. A fiflure in the upper lip with want of fub- 
ftance, a natural defect. Quincy. 
The blots of nature’s hand 

Shall not in their iffue ftand ; 

Never mole, Aarelip, nor fcar, l 

Shall upon their children be. Shakef. Midf. Night’s Dream. 

The third ftitch is performea with pins or needles, as in 
harelips. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

HA'RESEAR. n. f. [bupleurum, Latin.] A plant. 

The charaéters are: the leaves grow alternately upon the 
branches, and for the moft part furround the ftalk, having no 
footftalk : the feeds are oblong, fmooth, and furrowed. Adler. 

HA'RIER. n.f. [from hare.] A dog for hunting hares. infu. 
To Hark. v.n. [Contracted from hearken.] To liften. 

The king, 
To me inveterate, harks my brother’s fuit. 
Pricking up his ears, to bark 
If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Hark. interj. [It is originally the imperative of the verb dark. ] 
Lift! hear! liften! 

What harmony is this? My good friends, hark! Shate/. 

The butcher faw him upon the gallop with a piece of flefh, 
and called out, hark ye, friend, you may make the beft of 
your purchafe. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Hark! methinks the roar that late purfu’d me, 
' Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe’s Ja. Shore. 
Hark how loud the woods 
Invite you forth ! 
Haru. nf 
1. The filaments of flak. 
2. Any filamentous fubftance. 

The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, willow, 

or harl, daubed with cow-dung. Maortimer’s Husbandry. 

Hå'rLEQUIN. n. f. [This name is faid to have been given by 
Francis of France to a bufy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le quint. Menage derives it more probably from a 
famous comedian that frequented M. Har.ays houfe, whom 
his friends called Harlequino, little Harley. Trev.} A buf- 
foon who plays tricks to divert the populace; a Jack-pudding 5 
a zani 

The joy of a king for a victory muft not be like that of 

a harlequin upon a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden. 
The man in graver tragick known, 
Though his beft part long fince was done, 
Still on the {tage defires to tarry ; 
And he who play’d the harlequin, 
After the jeft ftill loads the fcene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. 
HA/RLOT. n. f. [ herlode:, Welfh, a girl. Others for bre- 
let, alittle whore. Others from the name of the mother of 
William the Conqueror. Hurlet is ufed in Chaucer for a low 
male drudge.] A whore; a ftrumpet. 
Away, my difpofition, and poffefs me with 
Some harlot’s fpirit. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
They help thee by fuch aids as geefe and harlots. Ben. ‘Fohnf. 
The barbarous harlots crowd the publick place ; 
Go, fools, and purchafe an unclean embrace. Dryd. Juven. 
Ha'rLoTRY. n. f. [from barlot.] 
1. The trade of a harlot; fornication, 
Nor fhall, 
From Rome’s tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
*Gainft harlotry, while thou art clad fo thin. Dryd. Yuven. 
2, A name of contempt for a woman. 
A peevifh felf-will’d harlotry, 
That no perfuafion can do good upon. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
HARM. n. f. [peanm, Saxon, } 
1. Injury; crime; wickednefs. 
2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt. 
We, ignorant of ourfelves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wife powers 

Deny us for our good. Shakef. Ant. and Clespatra. 

They fhould be fuffered to write on: it would keep them 
out of Farms way, and prevent them from cvil courfes. Swift. 

o Harm. v.a, To hurt; to injure. 
What fenfe had I of her ftol’n hours or luft ? 
I faw’t not, thought it not, it harm’d not me. Shak. Othello. 
Paffions ne’er could grow 
To barm another, or impeach your reft, 


Shake/peare. 


Thamfan’s Spring. 


Prior. 


Walter. 
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After their young are hatched, they brood them under their 
wings, left the cold, and fometimes the heat, fhould barm 
them. Ray on the Creation, 

HARMFUL. adj. [ harm and fu'l.] Hurtful; mifchievous ; 
noxious ; injurious; detrimental. 
His dearly loved fquire 
His {pear of heben-wood behind him bare, 
Whofe harmful head, thrice heated in the fire, 

Had riven many a breaft with pike-head fquare. Fa. Queen. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature lefs, becaufe he {ves 
the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Hall. 

The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, with- 
out any mixture of barmfu: quality. Rareigh’s Hiflory. 

For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 
And fleepy poppies harm/ul harvefts yield. Dryden's Georg. 
Ha'rmFULLY. adv. [from harmful.) Hurtfully ; noxioully ; 
detrimentally. 

A fcholar is better occupied in playing or fleeping, than 
fpending his time not only vainly, but Aarmfully in fuch kind 
of exercife. Afcham’s Schoolnafter. 

HA'R MFULNESS. n.f. [from harmful. ] Hurtfulncfs; mif- 
chievoufnefs ; noxioufnefs. 

Ha’rMcess. adj. [from harm. ] 

te Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. 

Touching ceremonies harmle/s in themfelves, and hurtful 
only in refpeét of number, was it amifs to decree that thofe 
things that were leaft needful, and newlieft come, fhould be 
the firft that were taken away ? Hooker, b. iv. f. 4. 

She, like harmie/s lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her matter ; hitting 
Each obje& with a joy. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 


2. Unhurt; undamaced. 
The fhipwright will be careful to gain by his labour, or at 
leaft to fave himfelf harzle/s, and therefore fuit his work 
flightly, according to a flight price. Raleigh's E ffays. 
HARMLEssLy. adv. [from harmlefs.] Innocently ; without 
hurt; without crime. 
He fpent that day free from worldly trouble, harmle/sly, 
and in a recreation that became a churchman. Waltin. 
Bullets batter the walls which ftand inflexible, but fall harm- 
lefsly into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety. 
HA'RMLESSNESS. n.f. [from harmlefi.] Innocence; freedom 
from injury or hurt. 
When, through taftelefs fat humility, 
In dough-bak’d men fome harmleffne/s we fee, ? 
*Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne. 
Compare the harmle/Jne/s, the credulity, the tendernefs, the 
modefty, and the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counfels, 
which is in youth untainted, with the mifchievoufnefa, the 
flynefs, the craft, the impudence, the falfhood, and the con- 
firmed obftinacy in an aged long-practifed finner. South. 
HA/RMONICAL. } adj. [apuovincs ; harmonique, French.} Pro- 
Ha’RMonick. $ portioned to each other; adapted to each 
other; concordant; mufical. 
After every three whole notes, nature requireth, for all Jar- 
monical ufe, one half note to be interpofed. Bacon’s N. Hift: 
Harmonical founds, and difcordant founds, are both active 
and pofitive ; but blacknefs and darknefs are, indeed, but pri- 
vatives. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
) So fwells each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs, 
Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and brafs. Pope. 
Harmonious. adj. (harmonieux, French, from harmony. } 
3. Adapted to each other ; having the parts proportioned to each 
other. 
All the wide-extended fky, 3 
And all th’ harmonius worlds on high, À 
_ And Virgil’s facred work fhall dye. _ Cowley. 3 
God has made the intellectual world harmonious and beauti- 
* ful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 


once; we muft bring it home piece-meal. Locke. 
2. Having founds concordant to each other; mufical. 
Harmony in wedded pair, : 
More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. Milton. 


The verfe of Chaucer is not harmonious to us: they who 
lived with him, and fome time after him, thought it mufical. 
Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 
HIA’RMONIOUSLY. adv. [from harmonious.] 
r. With juft adaptation and proportion of parts to cach other. 
Not chaos-like, together crufh’d and bruis’d ; 
But as the world, harminiou/ly confus’d : 
Where order in variety we fee, 
And where, though all things differ, they agree. Pope. 
That all thefe diftances, motions, and quantities of matter 
fhould be fo accurately and har m:niou(ly adjufted in this great 
"variety of our fyftem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind 
material caufcs, and muft certainly flow from that eternal 
© fountain of wifdom. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Mufically ; with concord of founds. 
© If we look upon the world as a mufical inftrument, well- 
Mined, and harmonioufly flruck, we ought not therefore to 
* worthip the inftrument, but him that makes the mufick. 


aa Stillingfleet s Def. of Dife. on Rom, Idol, 
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HARMO'NIOUSNESS: n.f. [from harmonious. ] * Proportion 3 
muficalnefs. 
To Ha’Rmonize. v.a. [from harmony.] To adjuft in fit pro- 
portions ; to make muflical. 
Love firft invented verfe, and form’d the rhime, 
The motion meafur’d, harsicniz’d the chime. 
HA/RMONY. n.f. [ dppovia; harmonie, French. ] 
1, The juft adaptation of one part to another. 
The pleafures of the eye and car are but the effects of equa- 
lity, good proportion, or correfsondence 3 fo that equality 


Dryden. 


and correfpondence are the caufes of harmony. Bacon. 
The harmony of things, 
As well as that of founds, from difcord fprings. Denham. 


Sure infinite wifdom muft accomplifh all its works with con- 
fummate harmony, proportion, and regularity. Cheyne. 
2. Juft proportion of found; mufical concord. 
Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different founds 
united. WWatts’s Logick. 
3» Concord; correfpondent fentiment. 
In us both one foul, 
Harmny to behold in wedded pair ! 
More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. 
Ino fooner in my heart divin’d, 
My heart, which by a fecret harmeny 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet! Milton. 
HA’RNESS, n.f. [harnois, French, fuppofed from iern or 
hiern, Runnick; hiairn, Welfh and Erfe, iron. } 
1. Armour ; defenfive furniture of war. 
A goodly knight, all drefs’d in harnefi meet, 
That from his head no place appeared to his feet. F. Queen, 
Doff thy harne/t, youth: 
I am to-day i’ th’ vein of chivalry. Shakefp. Troil. and Creff: 
Of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fill fields with harne/s. Shate/p. Henry IV. p.i. 
Were Ia great man, I fhould fear to drink: 
Great men fhould drink with harnefs on their throats. Shag. 
2. The traces of draught horfes, particularly of carriages cf 
pleafure or ftate: of other Carriages we fay geer. 
Or wilt thou ride? Thy horfes hall be trapp’d, : 
Their harne/s ftudded all with gold and pearl. Shakefpeare, 
Their fteeds around, i 
Free from their harne/i, graze the flow’ry ground, Drydin. 
To Ha’rngss, v.a. [from the noun. ] : 
1. To drefs in armour. 


Milton, 


He was harne/t light, and tothe field goes he.  Shate/p. 
Full fifty years, harne/.’d in rugged fteel, — 
I have endur’d the biting Winter’s blait. Rowe. 


2. To fix horfes in their traces. 
Before the door her iron chariot ftood; 
All ready harneffed for journey new. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Harnefs the horfes, and get up the horfemen, and ftahd 
forth with your helmets. Fer. xlvi: 4. 
When I plow my ground, my horfe is harneffed and chained 
to my plough. Hales Origin of Mankind, 
To the harneffd yoke 
They lend their fhoulder, and begin their toil. 
HARP. n.f. [peanp, Saxon; harpe, French. 
both the Teutonick and Roman dialeés, 
in ufe. 
Romanu/q; lyra plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpas Ven. Fort. ] 
I. A lyre; an inftrument ftrung with wire and ftruck with the 
nger. 
Arion, when through tempefts cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy feas, 
Through the fweet mufick which his barp did make, 
Allur'd a dolphin him from death to eafe. Spenfer. 
They touch’d their golden harps, and hyming prais’d 
God and his works. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
Nor wanted tuneful harp, nor vocal quire, 
The mufes fung, Apollo touch’d the lyre. 
2. A conftellation. 
Next fhines the harp, and through the liquid fkies 
The fhell, as lighteft, firft begins to rife; 
This when fweet Orpheus ftruck, to lif’ ning rocks 
He fenfes gave, and ears to wither’d oaks. Creech’s Manilus. 
To Harp. v.n. [harper, French, from the noun. ] 
1. To play on the harp. 
I heard the voice of harpers harping with their harps. Rev, 
Things without life giving found, whether pipe or harp, 
except they give a diftinction in the founds, how fhall it be 
known what is piped or harped. I Cor. xiv. 7., 
The helmed cherubim, 
And fworded feraphim, 
Are feen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay’d, 
Harping in loud and folemn quire, 
With unexpreffive notes to heav’n’s new-born heir. Milton, 
I conceive you harp a little too much upon one ftring, 
Collier on Pride. 
as the harper touches a ftring; to 


Thomfin. 
It is ufed through 
and has been long 


Dryden 


2. To touch any pafhion, 
dwell on a fubject. 
Gracious duke, 
Harp not on that, nor do not banifh reafon 
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For inequality; but let your reafon ferve 
To make the truth appear. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Macbeth, beware Macduff! 
Beware the thane of Fife: difmifs me: enough. 
Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks: 
Thou’ tt harp'd my fear aright. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
He feems 

Proud and difdainful, Aarping on what I am, 

Not what he knew I was. Shakef. Ant. aud Cleopatra. 
Ha’reer. n. f. [from harp.] A player on the harp. 

Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d, 
Nor to the motion of a fchoolboy’s tongue; 
Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind harper’sfong, Shakefpeare. 
I’m the god of the harp: ftop, my faireft:—in vain; 
Nor the harp, nor the harper, could fetch her again. Tickell. 
Ha/rpine Iron. n. f. [from harpago, Latin.] A bearded dart 
with a line faftened to the handle, with which whales are 
ftruck and caught. 
The boat which on the firft affault did go, 

Struck with a harping iron the younger foe ; 

Who, when hce felt his fide fo rudely ger’d, 

Loud as the fea that nourifh’d him he rear’d. Waller. 
HARPONE’ER. n.f. [harponeur, French, from harpoon.) He 

that throws the harpoon in whalefifhing. 
Harpoon. n. f. [harpon,French.] A harping iron. 
HA'RPSICORD. 2. f. A mufical inftrument. 
Ha’rpy. n. f. [harpyia, Latin ; Larpie, harpye, French.} 

The harpies were a kind of birds which had the faces of 
women, and foul long claws, very filthy creatures; which, 
when the table was furnifhed for Phineus, came flying in, and 
devouring or carrying away the greater part of the victuals, 
did fo defile the reft that they could not be endured. Raleigh. 

That an harpy is not a centaur is by this way as much a 
truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. Locke. 

2. A ravenous wretch. 

I will do you any ambaffage to the pigmies, rather than hold 
__three words conference with this harpy. Shake/peare. 
HARQUEBUSS. n. f. [See ARQuEBUSE.] A handgun. 
Ha’RQUEBUSSIER. n.f. [from harguebu/s.} One armed with 

a harquebufs. 
About thirty paces off were placed twenty thoufand nimble 
harquebuffiers, ranged in length, and but five in a rank. Knolles. 
HARRIDA’N. n.f. [corrupted from haridelle, a worn-out 
worthlefs horfe.] A decayed ftrumpet. 
She juft endur’d the Winter fhe began, 

And in four months a batter’d Aarridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and fhrunk, 

To bawd for others, and go fhares with punk. Swift. 
Ha’rrow. n. J. [charroue, French; harcke, German, a rake.] 

A frame of timbers croffing each other, and fet with teeth, 
drawn over fowed ground to break the clods and throw the 
earth over the feed. 

The land with daily care 

Ts exercis’d, and with an iron war 

Of rakes and harrows. Dryden’s Georgick. 

Two finall barrows, that clap on each fide of the ridge, 
harrow it right up and down. Mortimers Husbandry. 

To Ha’rRow. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To break with the harrow. 
Friend, harrow in time, by fome manner of means, 

Not only thy peafon, but alfo thy beans. Tuff: Husbandry. 

Can’ft thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? 
or will he barrow the valleys after thee ? Fob xxxix. 10. 

Let the Volfcians 
Plow Rome, and harrow Italy, Pll never 
Be fuch a gofling to obey inftin&. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
2. To tear up; to ripup. 
T could a tale unfold, whofe lighteft word 
Would harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like ftars, ftart from their fpheres. SA 
Imagine you behold me bound and {courg’d, 

My aged mufcles arrew'd up with whips ; 

Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe. 
3. To pillage; to ftrip ; to lay wafte. See HARRY, which in 

Scottifh is the fame thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth laws, fo he 
had in fecret a defign to make ufe of them, as well for col- 
leéting of treafure as for correcting of manners; and fo mean- 
ing thereby to harrow his pcople, did accumulate them the 


rather. nonn Bacon's Henry VII. 
4- To invade; to harafs with incurfions, [From benzian, 
Saxon. ] 


And he that harrow'd hell with heavy ftowre, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowre. 
Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 10. 
Moft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did’ft make thy triumph over death and fin ; 
i And having harrow’d hell, did’it bring away 
„ Captivity thence captive, us to win. ap Sonnets. 
5+ To difturb; to put into commotion. [This ihould rather 
be written harry, harer, French. ] 
Moft like: it barrows me with fear and wonder. Shakefp. 


HAR 


Amaz'd I flood, Jarrow’d with grief and care. 
Farrow now out and weal away, he cried ; 
What difmal day hath fent this curfed light, 
To fee my lord fo deadly damnify’d ? Fairy Queen, L. ii. 


Mtiton. 


Ha‘rrow. interj.. An exclamation of fudden diftrefs. Now 
out of ufe. 

HA'RROWER. x. f. [from barrsw.] 

1. He who harrows. 

2. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth, 


To Ha’rry. v.a. [harer, French. ] 
1. To teaze; tohare; to rufie. 
‘Thou muft not take my former fharpnefs ill. 
—I repent me much 
That I fo harry’d him. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
2. In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, or opprefs: as, one 
harricd a neff; that is, he took the young away : as alfo, he 
harried me out of honfe and home; that is, he robbed me of my 
oods, and turned me out of doors. See Jo HARROW. 
HARSH. adj. [hervifebe, German, Skinner.] 
1. Auftere; roughly four. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some forts, when old, continue brifk and fine: 

So age’s gravity may feem fevere, 

But nothing har/h or bitter ought t’ appear. Denham. 

Sweet, bitter, four, bar/h and falt, are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberlefs varicty of relifhes. Locke. 

The fame defect of heat which gives a fiercenels to our na- 
tures, may Contribute to that roughncfs of our language, 
which bears fome analogy to the barf fruit of colder coun- 
tries. Swift to the Lord High Treafurer. 

2. Rough to the ear. 
A name unmufical to Volfcian ears, 
And harfh in found to thine. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Age might, what nature never gives the young, 

Have taught the fmoothnefs of thy native tongue ; 

But fatire needs not that, and wit will fhine 

Through the har/h cadence of a rugged line. Dryden, 

The unneceflary confonants made their fpelling tedious, 
and their pronunciation har/h. Dryden. 

Thy lord commands thee now 
With a harfh voice, and fupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties. Dryden’ Perf. Sat. 5. 
3. Crabbed; morofe; peevith. 

He was a wife man and an eloquent; but in his nature 
harfo and haughty. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Bear patiently the bar/h words of -thy enemies, as knowing 
that the anger of an enemy admonifhes us of our duty. Zaylor. 

No harfh reflection let remembrance raife ; 

Forbear to mention what thou can’ft not praife. Prier. 

A certain quicknefs of apprehenfion inclined him to kindle 
into the firft motions of anger; but, for a long time before 
he dicd, no one heard an intemperate or har/h word proceed 
from him. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

4. Rugged to the touch. 
Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, or fome 
harp fand; and red feels very fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 
5. Unpleafing; rigorous. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d; 
Though barfh the precept, yet the preacher charm’d. Dryd. 
Ha‘RsH Ly. ‘adj. [from harfh.] 
1. Sourly; aufterely to the palate, as unripe fruit. 
2. With violence; in oppofition to gentlenefs, unlefs in the fo!- 
lowing paflage it rather-fignifies unripely. 
Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not har/hly pluck’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
3. Severely ; morofely; crabbedly. 
I would rather he was a man of a rough temper, that would 
treat me har/bly, than of an cffeminate nature. Addifn. 
4. Ruggedly to the ear. 
My wife is in a wayward mood to-day : 
I tell you, ’twould found Aar/bly in her ears. 
Get from him why he puts on this confufion, 
Grating fo har/hly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dang’rous lunacy. Shake/p. Hamiet. 
A hollow groan, a murm’ring wind arofe; 
The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring found, and harfby rung. Dryd. Fables, 
Ha’rsuneEss. n.f. [from har/h.] 
1. Sournefs; auftcre tafte. 

Take an apple and roll it upon a table hard: the rolling 
doth foften and fweeten the fruit, which is nothing but the 
fmooth diftribution of the fpirits into the parts; for the un- 
equal diftribution of the fpirits maketh the harfhne/s. Bac.n. 

2. Roughnefs to the ear. 

Neither can the natural harfhnefs of the French, or the per- 
petual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect harmony like the 
Italian. Dryden, 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton’s invention, and the 
ftrength of his expreffion, without defending his antiquated 
words, and the perpetual har/bne/s of their found? Dryd:n. 


`~ 


Shakefpeare. 


Tis 


HAR 


__.’ Tis not enough no harfonefs gives offence; 
Phe found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. 
3. Ruggednefs to the touch. 
Flarfbnefs and ruggednefs of bodies is unpleafant to the 
touch Bacon's Natural Hifory, 
4- Crabhednefs; morofenefs; peevifhnefs. s 
No, Regan, you fhall never have my curfe: 
‘Thy tender-hefted nature fhall not give 
‘Thee o'er to harfbnefs : her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn Shakefp. King Lear. 
HART. nf [ peonr, Saxon] A he-deer of the large kind; 
the male of the roe. 
That inftant was I turn’d into a hart, 
And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
Fer fince purfue me, Shakef. Twelfth Night. 
The deer 
And fearful barts do wander every where 
Amidft the dogs, May's Virgil's Georg. 
HA'R TSHORN. nef. 
Harijhorn is à drug that comes into ufe as many ways, and 
under as many forms, as any one in the whole materia medica. 
What is ufed here are the whole horns of the common male 
deer, which fall off every year. This fpecies is the fallow 
deer ; but fome tell us, that the medicinal hartfhorn fhould be 
that of the true hart or ftag, called the red deer, The falt of 
hart/horn is a great fudorifick, and the fpirit has all the virtucs 
of volatile alkalies: it is ufed to bring people out of faintings 
by its pungency, holding it under the nofe, and pouring down 
fome drops of it in water. Hill’s Mat Med. 
_ Ramofe concretions of the volatile falts are obfervable upon 
the glafs of the recciver, whilft the fpirits of vipers and hart/- 
_. horn are drawn. Woodward on Foffils. 
HA’'RTSHORN. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth, 
HA'RT-ROYAL. n.f. A plant. A fpecies of buckthorn plan- 
tain. 
HA'RTSTONGUE, n. f. [lingua cervina, Latin.] A plant. 
It commonly grows out from the joints of old walls and 
buildings, where they are moift and fhady. There are very 
_ few of them in Europe. Miller. 
Hartflongue is propagated by parting the roots, and alfo by 
: Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
HA'RTWORT: 2. f. [tordylium, Latin.] It is an umbelliferous 
lant, with a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of five unequal 
_ heart-faihioned petals, which are placed circularly and teft on 
the empalement, which afterward becomes an almoft round 
fruit, compofed of two flat feeds, which eafily caft off their 
covering with a raifed border, which are commonly indented. 
` It is an annual plant, and perifbes foon after it has perfected 
its feed. It is found wild in feveral parts of England. Miller. 
HARVEST. n. f. [pænperr, Saxon. ] 
t. The feafon of reaping and gathering the corn. 
As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain, 
And fhortly comes to harve/?. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
With harve/? work he is worfe than he was in the Spring. 
L’Eftrange. 


Pope. 


2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. 
From Ireland come L-with my ftrength, 
And reap the harve/? which that rafcal fow’d. Shak. H. VI. 
When the father is too fondly kind, 
Such feed he fows, fuch harveft {hall he find. 
. The produ& of labour. 
Let thefe {mall cotts and hills fuffice: 
Let us the arve/? of our labour eat; 
* Tis labour makes the coarfeft diet fweet. Dryden’s Juven. 


Dryden. 


U 


| HA’Rvest-Home. n. f. 


1. The fong which the reapers fing at the feaft made for having 
inned the harveft. 
Your hay it is mow’d, and your corn is reap’d ; 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap’d ; 
Come, my boys, come, 
Come, my boys, come, 
And merrily roar out harve/t-home. 
2. The time of gathering harveft. 
i At harve/t-hime, and on the fhearing-day, 
When he fhould thanks to Pan and Pales pay, 
And better Ceres, trembling to approach 
The little barrel. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 4. 
3- The opportunity of gathering treafure. 
His wife feems to be well favoured : I will ufe it as the key 
_ of the cuckoldy rogue’s coffer; and there’s my harveft-home. 
m Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
HA'RvEsST-LORD. x f. The head reaper at the harveft. 
Grant harve/?-lord more by a peny or two, 
To call on his fellows the better todo. Tuf: Husbandry. 


Dryden's K. Arthur, 


~Ha’evester. x. f. [from harve/f.] One who works at the 


harveft., 


Ha’rvestman. n.f. [karve and man.] A labourer in 


_ harveft. 
Like to a harvefimon, that’s tafk’d to mow 
Or all, or lofe his hire. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 


HAS 

To HasH. v.n. [hacher, French.] ‘To mince; to chop into 
{mall pieces, and mingle. 

He rais’d his arm 

Above his head, and raind a ftorm 

Of blows fo terrible and thick, 

As if he meant to ha/h her quick. Hudibras, p. i. 

What have they to complain of but too great variety, tho’ 
fome of the difhes be not ferved in the exaéteft order, and 
politenefs ; but ha/hed up in hatte. Garth. 

Hask. n. f. This feems to fignify a cafe or habitation made 
of ruflies or flags. 

Phoebus, weary of his yearly tafk, 

Eftablifhed hath his ftceds in lowly lay, = 

And taken up his inn in fithes haf. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 
Ha’stet. Qf. [hafla, Mlandick, a bundle; hafterel, kaf- 
HA’'RSLET. § tereau, ha/lier, French.] The heart, liver, and 

lights of a hog, with the windpipe and part of the throat 
to if. 

Hasp. 2. f: [pzpy; Saxon, whence in fome provinces it is yet 
called bap/e.] A clafp folded over a ftaple, and faftened on 
with a padlock. 

Have doors to open and fhut at pleafure, with hajps to 
them. Mortimer’s Huftandry. 

To Hasr. v. n. [from the noun.} To fhut with a hafp. 

Ha’sseck. n. f. [ hafeck, German. Skinner.] 

1. A thick mat on which men kneel at church. 

He found his parifhioners very irregular; and in order to 
make them kneel, and join in the refpontes, he gave every 
one of them a haffock and common prayer book. Addifpn. 

2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing made of rufhes or privet, 
on which a perfon may fit: it is therefore probable that haffack 
and ha/k are the fame. 

Hast. The fecond perfon fingular of Jave. 

HASTE. n. f. [hafte, French; haefle, Dutch. J 

1. Hurry; fpeed ; nimblenefs; precipitation. 

Spare him, death ! 

Let not pity with her tears 

Keep fuch diftance from thine ears : 

But O; thou wilt not, canft not fpare! 

Hlafte hath never time to hear. 

_ Our lines reform’d, and not compos’d in bafle, 

Polifh’d like marble, would like marble laft ; 

But as the prefent, fo the laft age writ; 

In both we find like negligence and wit. 

In as much afte as I am, I cannot forbear giving an ex- 
ample. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The wretched father, running to their aid 

With pious ha/e, but vain, they next invade. Dryden. 
2. Pafhion; vehemence. 

I faid in my bafe, all men are liars. Pf CKOi DIS 
ae a Shek lo. n. [bafer, French; haeflen, Dutch.] 

1. To make hafte; to be in a hurty; tobe bufy; tobe fpeedy. 

I have not ha/fened from being a paftor to follow thee. Ter. 
2. To move with fwiftnefs. 

"Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait ; 

He is a friend. Cinna, where baffe you fo ? Shake/pecre. 

They were troubled and ha/fed away. P/. xlviii. ç. 

All thofe things are pailed away like a fhadow, and as a poft 
that bafted by. Wijd. v. Q. 

Hafling to pay his tribute to the fea, 

Like mortal lite to meet eternity. ~ Denham: 
Thefe rites perform’d, the prince, without delay, 

Fyffes to the nether world, his deftin’d way. Drydens En, 
To diftant Sparta, and the fpacious wafte 

Of fandy Pyle, the royal youth fhall haje. Popes Odvffey. 
Soon as the fun awakes the fprightly court, 

Leave their repofe, and ha/fen to the {port. Prior. 
To Haste. v.a. To puth forward; to urge on; to pre- 
To Ha’sten. } cipitate; to drive to a {wifter pace. 

Let it be fo hafted, that fupper be ready at the fartheft by 

five of the clock. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
All hopes of fuccour from your arms is paft; 

To fave us now, you muft our ruin hafe. 

Each fees his lamp with diff ’rent luftre crown’d ; 

Each knows his courfe with diffrent periods bound ; 

And in his paflage through the liquid fpace; 

Nor haftens, nor retards his neighbour's race. Prior. 
HA’STENER. n. f. [from haffen.] One that haftens or hurries. 
Ha'sriLy. adj. [from hafty. 

1. In a hurry; fpcedily ; nimbly ; quickly. 

A voice, that called loud and clear, 


Crafaw. 


Waller. 


Dryden, 


Come hither, hither, O come haffily ! Fa. Queen. 
If your grace incline that we fhould live, 
You muft not, fir, too Aa/tily forgive. Waller. 
The next to danger, hot purfu’d by fate; 
Half cloth’d, half naked, ha/tily retire. Dryden. 


2. Rafhly ; precipitately. 
Without confidering confequences, we ha/fi's engaged in 


a war which hath cott us fixty millions, Swift. 
3. Paffionately ; with vehemence. 
Hastiness. 2.f. [from ha/ly.] 
4 i 1. Hafte; 


HAT 


1. Hafte; fpeed. 

A fellow being out of breath, or feeming to be for hafle, 

with humble a/fine/s told Bafilius. Sidney, b. i. 
2. Hurry ; precipitation. 

There is moft juft caufe to fear, left our ha/fine/s to embrace 
a thing of fo perilous confequence, fhould caufe pofterity to 
feel thofe evils. Hooker, Preface. 

‘The turns of his verfe, his breakings, his propriety, his 
numbers, and his gravity, I have as far imitated as the po 
verty of our language, and the ha/fine/s of my performance, 
would allow. Dryden. 

3. Angry teftinefs; paffionate vehemence. 
Ha‘stines. n. f. [from ha/ly.] Peas that come early. 

The large white and green ha/lings are not to be fet *till 

the cold is over. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Ha'sry. adj. [haflif, French, from kafle; hae/tig, Dutch.] 
t. Quick; fpeedy. 
Is all the counfel that we two have fhar’d, 
The fifters vows, the hours that we have fpent, 
When we have chid the ba/ty footed time 
For parting us. Shakef. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
2. Paffionete; vehement. 
He that is flow to wrath is of great underftanding; but he 
that is ha/ty of {pirit exalteth folly. Prov. xiv. 29. 
3. Rath; precipitate. 
Seeft thou a man that is ha/y in his words? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxix. 20. 
Be not rath with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
bafzy to utter any thing before God. Eccl. v. 2. 
4. Early ripe. 
Beauty fhall be a fading flower, and as the ha/?y fruit before 
the Summer. If. xxviii. 4. 
Ha‘sry-puppinG. n.f. A pudding made of milk and flower, 
boiled quick together; as alfo of oatmeal and water boiled 
together. 
Sure ha/ty-pudding is thy chiefeft difh, 
With bullock’s liver, or fome ftinking fifh. Dorfet. 
HAT. n.f- [pzxe, Saxon; hatt,German.] A cover for the 
head. 

She’s as big as he is; and there’s her thrum hat, and her 
muffler too. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Out of meer ambition you have made 
Your holy sat be ftampt on the king’s coin. Shak. H. VIII. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spanifh montera, Bacon. 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 

And with foft words his drooping fpirits cheer’d ; 

His hat adorn’d with wings difclos’d the god, 

And in his hand he bore the fleep compelling rod. Dryden. 

Ha'raanp. n. f.’ [bat and band.) A ftring tied round the 
hat. 

They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes of divers 
colours, fet round like hatbands. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Room for the noble gladiator! fee 
His coat and hatband fhew his quality. Dryden's Juven. 
Ha’rcase. n. f. [hat and cafe.} A fight box for a hat. 
I might mention a hatca/eé, which I would not exchange 
for all the beavers in Great Britain. Addifon’s Speétator. 
YoHatcu. v.a. [ hecken, German, as Skinner thinks, from 
hegheny eghen, Œg, egg, Saxon.) 
1. To produce young from eggs by the warmth of incubation. 

When they have laid fuch a number of eggs as they can 
conveniently cover and hatch, they give over, and begin to 
fit. Ray on the Creation. 

He kindly fpreads his fpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th’ enfuing Spring. 

The tepid caves, and fens and fhores, 

Their brood as numerous hatch from th’ eggs, that foon 

Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 

Their callow young. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

2. To quicken the egg by incubation. 

Others atch their eggs and tend the birth, ’till it is able to 

fhift for itfelf. Addifon’s Speflator. 
3. To produce by precedent action. 
. To form by meditation; to contrive. 

Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt not, will 
eafily confefs, who live to their great both toil and grief, 
where the blafphemies of Arrians are renewed by them; who, 
to hatch their herefy, have chofen thofe churches as fitteft nefts 
where Athanafius’s creed is not heard. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

He was a man harmlefs and faithful, and one who never 
hatched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but always intended 
his fafety and honour. Hayward. 

5. [From hacher, to cut.) To fhade by lines in drawing or 
graving. 
Who firft fhall wound, through others arms, his blood 
appearing frefh, 
Shall win this word, filver’d and hatcht. — Chapm. Miads. 
Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in brafs; and fuch again 

As vencrable Neflor, hatch’d in filver, 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 

On which heav’n ridcs, knit all the Grecian cars 


Denham. 
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To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 
Thofe tehder hairs, and thofe baci ftrokes of ee 
cil, which make a kind of minced meat in painting, are ne- 
ver able to deccive the fight. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
To HATCH. v. n. : 
1. To be in the ftate of growing quick. 
He obfcrved circumftances in eggs, whilft they were 


hatching, which varied. Byle. 
2. Tobe in a ftate of advance towards cffeét. 
Hatcu. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A brood excluded from the egg. 
2. The act of exclufion from the egg. 
3. Difclofure ; difcovery. 
Something's in his foul, 
O’er which his melancholy fits an brood ; 
And, I do doubt, the hatch and the difclofe 
Will be fome danger. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


4. [Hzca, Saxon ; hecke, Dutch, a bolt.] ‘The half door; the 
opening over the door. 
Something about, a little from the right, 
In at the window, or elfe o'er the hatch. Shakef. K. John. 
5. [Inthe plural.] The doors or openings by which they defcend 
from one deck or floor of a fhip to another. 
To the king’s fhip, invifible as thou art, 
There fhalt thou find the mariners afleep 
Under the hatches. Shakefpeare’s Temte/?. 
There fhe’s hid; 
The mariners all under hatches ftow’d. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
So feas, impell’d by winds with added pow’r, 
Affault the fides, and o’er the hatches tow’r. 
A fhip was faften’d to the fhore ; 

The plank was ready laid for fafe afcent, ? 

For fhelter there the trembling fhadow bent, 

And fkip’d and fculk’d, and under hatches went. Dryden. 5 

6. To be under HatcHeEs. To be ina ftate of ignominy, po- 
verty, or depreffion. 

He affures us how this fatherhood began in Adam, con- 
tinued its courfe ’till the flood, got out of the ark with Noah, 
made and fupported all the kings of the earth, ’till the capti- 
vity in Egypt, and then the poor fatherhood was undir 
hatches. Locke. 

7. Hatches. Floodgates. Ainfworth. 
To HA’TCHEL. v. a. [ hachelen, German.} To beat flax fo 
as to feparate the fibrous from the brittle part. 

This afbeftos feems different from that mentioned by 
Kircher in his defcription of China; which he fays, put into 
water, moulders like clay, and is a fibrous fmall excrefcence, 


Dryden. 


like hairs growing upon the ftones; and for the hatchelling, : 


fpinning, and weaving it, he refers to his mundus fubterraneus. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
Ha'rcHe. n. f. [from the verb; hachel, German.] The in- 
f{trument with which flax is beaten. 
Ha/TCHELLER. n.f. [from hatchel.] A beater of flax. 
HA’TCHET. n.f. [hache, hachette, French; afc:a, Latin ] 
A fmall axe. 
The hatchet is to hew the irregularities of pieces of ftuff. 
Moxon’s Mech. Ever. 
His harmful hatchet he hent in his hand, 
And to the field he fpeedeth. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Ye fhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a 
hatchet. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
Nails, hammers, Aatchets fharp, and halters ftrong, 
Swords, fpears, twice dipt in the dire ftains 


Of brothers blood. Crafhaw. 
Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, 
Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fift. Drydens En. 


Our countryman prefented him with a curious hatchet; and 
afking him whether it had a good edge, tried it upon the 
donor. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Ha’/TcHET-FACE. ^% f. An ugly face; fuch, I fuppofe, as 
might be hewn out of a block bya hatchet. 
An ape his own dear image will embrace ; 
Anugly beau adores a hatchet-face. Dryden. 
HA'TCHMENT. n.f. [Corrupted from atchievemert. See AT- 
CHIEVEMEMT.] Armorial efcutcheon placed over a door at 
a funeral. 
His means of death, his obfcure funeral, 

No trophy, fword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 

No noble rites nor formal oftentation, 

Cry to be heard. Shakefpeare’s Hamiet. 

Ha’rcuway. n.f. [batches and way.] The way over or 
through the hatches. 
To HATE. v.a. [pacvin, Saxon.] To deteft; to abhor; to 
abominate; to regard with the paffion contrary to love. 
You are, Lthink, affur’d I love you not. 
—ITamaflur’d, if I be meafur’d rightly, 
Your majefty hath no juft caufe to ate me. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Do all men kill the thing they do not love? 

— Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 

— Ev'ry offence is not a hate at firft. Shake/peare. 

Thofe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou hate? for doing 
moft odious works. IVifd xii. 4. 

But 


= 
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- But whatfoever our jarring fortunes prove, 
‘Though our lords bate, methinks we two may love. Dryden. 
Hare. n.f. (pace, Saxon.] Malignity ; detcftation; the con- 
trary to love. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Hate to Mezentius, arm’d five hundred more, 
Whom Mincius trom his fire Benacus bore. Dryden's Em 
Nauftcaa teaches that the afflicted are not always the objects 
of divine hate. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/jey. 
HA'TEFUL. adj. [hate and full.) 
1. That which caufes abhorrence; odious; abominable; de- 
teftable. 
My name’s Macbeth. 
— The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
There is no vice more hateful to God and man than ingra- 
titude. Peacham. 
What owe I to his commands 
Who hates me, and hath hither thru{t me down, 
To fit in hateful office here confin’d, 
Inhabitant of heav’n, and heav’nly born? Milt. Par. Loft. 
I hear the tread 
Of hateful fteps: I muft be viewlefs now: 
But Umbriel, hateful gnome! forbears not fo; 
He breaks the vial whence the forrows flow. 
2. Abhorrent; detefting; malignant; malevolent. 
7 Palamon, compell’d 
No more to try the fortune of the field ; 
And, worfe than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival’s conqueft, and renounce the prize. 
HAa'TEFULLY. adv. [from hateful. ] 
© 1I. Odioufly ; abominably. 
2. Malignantly ; malicioufly, 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


All their hearts ftood hatefully appaid 

Long fince. Chapman's Iliads. 

They fhall deal with thee hatefully, take away all thy labour, 
and leave thee naked and bare. Ezek, xxiii. 29. 

HA'TEFULNESS. n.f. [from bateful.] Odioufnels. 
Ha’ter. n.f: [from hate.] One that hates; an abhorrer; a 
detefter. 

I of her underftood of that moft noble conftancy in my 
lord Argalus ; which whofoever loves not, fhews himfelf to 
be a hater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the fociety of 
mankind. Sidney. 

` Whilft he ftood up and fpoke, 

He was my matter, and I wore my life 

To fpend upon his haters. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. “Brown. 

They never wanted fo much knowledge as to inform and 
convince them of the unlawfulnefs of a man’s being a mur- 
derer, an hater of God, and a covenant-breaker. South. 

Ha‘rrep. n.f. [from hate.) Hate; ill-will; malignity; ma- 
levolence; diflike; abhorrence; deteftation; abomination ; 
the paffion contrary to love. 

Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing prefent 

- or abfent is apt to produce in us. Locke, 
I with I had a caufe to feek him there, 

To oppofe his hatred fully. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a kind of 
averfation and hoftility included in its very effence; but then, 
if there could have been hatred in the world when there was 
fcarce any thing odious, it would have acted within the com- 

_ pafs of its proper object. South's Sermons. 

Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoft innocent 

C occafions, and quarrels propagated and continued in the 
= world. Locke. 
~ Retain no malice nor hatred againft any: be ready to do 

them all the kindnefs you are able. Wake's Preparat. for Death. 

She is a Prefbyterian of the moft rank and virulent kind, 

~ and confequently has an inveterate hatred to the church. Swift. 

To Ha’trTer. v.a. [Perhaps corrupted from éatter.] To 

< harafs; to weary ; to wear out with fatigue. 

He’s batter'd out with pennance. Dryden. 
HATTER. x. f. [from hat.] A maker of hats. - 

A hatter fells a dozen of hats for five fhillings a piece. Swift. 

Ha’rrock. n. f. [attoct, Erfe.] A fhock of corn. Dia. 

Hav’serk. 7. f. [hauberg, old French.] A coat of mail; a 

breaftplate. 
Him on the hauberk ftruck the princefs fore, 
- That quite difparted all the linked frame, $ 
And pierced to the fkin. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Hauberks and helms are hew’d with many a wound ; 
The mighty maces with fuch hafte defcend, 
They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 
Dryden's Knight’s Tale. 
To Have. v.a. pret. and part. pafl. had. ( haban, Gothick ; 
nN ‘pabban, Saxon; Aebsen, Dutch; avoir, French; avere, Ital.) 
1. Not to be without. ‘=. 
“have brouglit him before you, that after examination had 
I might bave fumcething to write. Ats xxv, 20. 
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2. To carry; to wear. 
Upon the matt they faw a young man, who fat as on horfe- 
back, having nothing upon him. Sidney: 
3. To make ufe of. 
I have no Levite to my prieft. 
4. To poflefs. 

He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that ga- 

thered little bad no lack. Ex. xvi. 18. 
5. Tobear; to carry; to be attended with or united to, as an 
accident or concomitant. 

I will never truft a man again for kecping his fword clean 3 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel neatly. Shakefpeare’s All’s well that ends well. 

6. To obtain; to enjoy. 

Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own felf, with the 

glory which I Aad with thee before the world was. Jo. xvii. 5. 
7. Totake; to receive. ; 

A fecret happinefs, in Petronius, is called curiofa felicitas, 
and which I fuppote he Aad from the feliciter audere of Ho- 
race. Dryden. 

8. To be in any ftate. 
_ Have I need of madmen, that ye have brought this fel- 
low? 1 Sa. XXi, 15e 
9. To put; to take. 
With toffing and raking, and fetting on cox, 
Grafs lately in fwathes is meat for an oxe; 
That done, go and cart it, and have it away. Tuff. Hush. 
10. To procure ; to find. 

I would fain bave any one name to me that tongue, that 

any one can {peak as he fhould do, by the rules of grammar. 
Locke on Education. 


Judg. xvii. 13. 


r1. Not to negleé&; not to omit. 
I cannot fpeak ; if my heart be not ready to burft: Well, 
fweet Jack, have a care of thyfelf.  Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
Your plea is good ; but ftill I fay beware : 
Laws are explain’d by men; fo ave a care, 
12. To hold; to regard. 
Of the maid fervants fhall I be had in honour. 2 Sa. vi. 22. 
The proud have had me greatly in derifion, Pf. cxix. 51. 
13. To maintain; to hold opinion. 

Sometimes they will have them to be natural heat, whereas 
fome of them are crude and cold; and fometimes they will 
have them to be the qualities of the tangible parts, whereas 
they are things by themfelves, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

14. To contain. 

You have of thefe pedlars that ave more in’em than 

you’d think, fitter. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
15. To require; to claim. 
What would thefe madmen have ? 

Firft they would bribe us without pence, 

Deceive us without common fenfe, ~ 

And without pow’r enflave. Dryden: 

16. To be a hufband or wife to another. . 

If I had been married to him, for all he was in woman’s 

apparel, I would not have had him. Shake/peare. 
17. To be engaged, as in a tafk, 

If we maintain things that are eftablifhed, we have to ftrive 
with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts 
of men. Hooker, b.i. fot. 

The Spaniards captain never bath to meddle with his fol- 
diers pay. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You did fet your courfe to treat of the evils which hin- 
dered the peace and good ordering of that land, among which 
that of the inconvenience of the laws was the firft which you 
had in hand. i Spenfer on Ireland. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their wives, their 
children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their merchants 
and their commons. Bacon’s Effays. 

18. To with; to defire. 

I had rather be a door-keeper in the houfe of my God, than 
to dwell in the tents of wickednefs. PJ. \xxxiv. to. 

I would have no man difcouraged with that kind of life or 
feries of actions, in which the choice of others, or his own 
neceflitics, may have engaged him. Addifon, 

1g. To buy. 

If thefe trifles were sated only by art and artfulnefs, we 
fhould bave them much cheaper. Collier on human Reafon. 

20. It is moft ufed in Englifh, as in other European languages, 
as an auxiliary verb to make the tenfes. Have the preter- 
perfect, and had the preterpluperfect. 

If there had been words enow between them to have ex- 
prefled provocation, they had gone together by the eats. Cong. 

Ihave heard one of the greateft genius’s this age has pro- 
duced, who had been trained up in all the polite ftudies of an- 
tiquity, affure me, upon his being obliged to fearch into re= 
cords, that he at laft took an incredible pleafure in it. Addifon. 

I have not here confidered cuftom as it makes things eafy, 
but as it renders them delightful; and though others have 
made the fame reflections, it is unpoflible they may not have 
drawn thofe ufcs from it. Addifin. 
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That admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid to bave 
given to his difciples, and which that philofopher muft have 


‘drawn from the oblervation I have enlirged upon. — Addijon. 
The gods have placed labour before virtue. Addi fon. 
This obfervation we Save made on man. Add fon. 


Evil tpirits bave contracted in the budy habits of luft and 
fenfuality, malice and revenge. Addifon. 
There torments have already taken root in them. Addi/on. 

It has been finely improved by many divines. Addifon. 

That excellent author has fhewn how every particular cuf- 
tom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the 
heaven, or a ftate of happinefs, in him who fhal! hereafter 

` practife it. Addi fon. 
21. Have at, or with, is an expreffion denoting refolution to 
make fome attempt. 

He that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him 
lend me the money, and bave at him. Shak. Henry IV. p.ii. 

Ican bear my part; ’tis my occupation: have at it with 
you. Shakejpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

I never was out at 2 mad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
lever undertook: have with you, lady mine; I take you at 

our word. Dryden’s Spanifa Fryar. 
HAVEN. n. f. [ haven, Dutch; havre, French. } 
1. A port; a harbour; a fafe ftation for fhips. 

Only love was threatened and promifed to him, and fo to 
his coufin, as both the tempeft and haven of their beft 
ycars. Sidney, b. il. 

Order for fea is given: 
They have put forth the haven. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 
After an hour and a half failing, we entered into a good 
` haven, being the port of a fair city. Bacons New Atlantis. 
The queen beheld, as foon as day appear’d, 

The navy under fail, the Aaven clear’d. 

We may be fhipwreckt by her breath: 

Love, favour’d once with that fweet gale, 

Doubles his hafte, and fills his fail, 

Till he arrive, where fhe muft prove 

The haven, or the rock of love. 

2. A fhelter; an åfylum. 
All places, that the eye of heaven vifits, 

Are to a wife man ports and happy havens.  Shakef. R.II. 

HA'VENER. n.f. [from haven.} An overfeer of a port. 
Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial officers, as 
receiver, bavener, andcuftomer. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 
Ha'ver. 7. f. [from have.} Poffeflor ; holder. 
Valour is the chiefeft virtue, and 
Moft dignifies the baver. Shake/p. Coriolanus: 
Ha’veER is a common word in the northern counties for oats : 
as, haver bread for oaten bread. 

When you would anneal, take a blue ftone, fuch as they 
make haver or oat cakes upon, and lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peacham, 

HAauGHT. adj. [haut, French.] 
1. Haughty ; infolent; proud; contemptuous ; arrogant. 
The proud infulting queen, 
With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, @ 
Have wrought the eafy melting king, like wax. 
No lord of thine, thou aught infulking man ; 
Nor no man’s lord. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
2. High; proudly magnanimous. 
His courage baught, 
Defir’d of foreign foemen to be known, 
And far abroad for ftrange adventures fought. Fairy Queen. 
Hau/cutity. adv. [from haughty.) Proudly; arrogantly ; 
contemptuoully r 
Her heav’nly form too haughtily fhe priz’d; 
His perfon hated, and his gifts defpis’d. Dryden. 
Ha’ucutiness. n.f. [from haughty.] Pride; arrogance; the 
quality of being haughty. TA 

By the head we make known our fupplications, our threat- 
nings, our mildnefs, our havghtine/s, our love, and our ha- 
tred. Drydens Dufi efnoy. 

HAUGHTY. adj. [ hautaine, French.} 
` 1. Proud; lofty; infolent; arrogapt; contemptuous. 


Denbam. 


Waller. 


“Shakefp. 


His wife, being a woman of a haughty and imperious na-~ 


ture, and of a wit fuperior to his, quickly refented the difre- 
fpect fhe received from him. Clarendon, b. viii. 
I fhall fing of battles, blood and rage, 
And haughty fouls, that mov’d with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields purfu’d and found their fate. Dryd. Em 
2. Proudly great, 
l Our vanquifh'd wills that pleafing force obey: 
Her goodnefs takes our liberty away ; 
And Aaughty Britain yields to arbitrary fway. 
+, Bold; adventurous. 
s Who now fhall give me words and found 
Equal unto this haughty enterprize ? 
Or who fhall lend me wings, with which from ground 
My lowly verfe may loftily arife? Fairy Queen, b. ii, 
IJa’vine. n.f. [from ave.] 


Prior; 
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r. PofleMion ; câte; fortune. 
My having is not much; 
Pll make divifion of my prefent with you: l 
Hold, there’s half my coffer. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
2. The act or ftate of poffeffing. 

Of the one fide was alleged the having a pi&ture, which 
the other wanted; of the other fide, the firit flriking the 
fhield. Sidney. 

‘Thou art not for the fafhion of thefe times, 

Where none will fweat but for promotion ; 

And having that, do choak their fervice up, 

Even with the having. Shakef. As you lke tt. 

3. Behaviour; regularity. This is ftill retained in the Scot- 
tifh dialect. 

The gentleman is of no having: he kept company with 
the wild prince and Poinz: he is of too high a region; he 
knows too much. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Ha‘viour. n. f. [for behaviour.) Conduét; manners. 
Their ill haviour garres men miflay 
Both of their do&rines and their fay. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 
To Haut. v.a. [ haler, French, todraw.} Fopull; todraw; 
to drag by violence. A word which, applied to things, im- 
plies violence; and, to perfons, aukwardnefs or rudene(s, 
Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon, 
Heul’d thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shake/. Henry IV. 
The youth with fongs and rhimes, 


Some dance, fome haul the rope. Denbawx 
Some the wheels prepare, 

And faften to the horfes feet; the reft 

With cables haul along th’ unwieldly beat. Drydens En. 


In his grandeur he naturally chufes to hau! up others 
after him whofe accomplifhments moft refemble his own. Swift. 
Thither they bent, and /aul’d their fhips to land; 
The crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Popes Ody/fey. 
While romp-loving mifs 
Is baul’d about in gallantry robutft. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
Haut. n.f. [from the verb.] Pull; violence in dragging. 
The leap, the flap, the bau? ; and fhook to notes 
Of native mufick, the refpondent dance. Thom/. Winter. 
Haum. n.f. [or hame, or halm; jpealm, Saxon; balm, Dutch 
and Danifh.} Straw. 
In champion countrie 2 pleafure they take 
To mow up their haume for to brew and to bake: 
The baume is the ftraw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. Tufer. 
Having ftripped off the baum or binds from the poles, as 
you pick the hops, ftack them up for their fecurity in Winter. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Hauncn. n.f. [hancke, Dutch; hanche, French; anca, Italian. ] 
1. The thigh; the hind hip. 
Hail, groom! didft thou not fee a bleeding hind, 
Whofe right haunch earft my ftedfaft arrow ftrake ? 
If thou didft, tell me. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant, 3: 
To make a man able to teach his horfe to ftop and turn 
quick, and to reft on his Launches, is of ufe to a gentleman 
both in peace and war. Locke. 
2. The rear; the hind part. 
O Weftmorland, thou art a Summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of Winter fings 
The lifting up of day. Shake/p. HenryIV, p. ii. 
To HAUNT. v.a. [hanter, French ] 
1. To frequent; to be much about any place or perfon. 
A man who for his hofpitality is fo much haunted, that no 
news ftir but come to his ears. Sidney. 
Now we being brought known unto her, the time that we 
fpent in curing fome very dangerous wounds, after once we 
were acquainted, and acquainted we were fooner than our- 
felves expected, fhe continually almoft haunted us. Sidney. 
Ido haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Becaufe fome tell me that thou art a king. 
She this dang’rous foreft haunts, 
And in fad accents utters her complaints. 
Earth now 
Secur'd like to heav’n, a feat where gods might dwell, 
Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
Her facred fhades. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
Celeftial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves ; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. Pope’s Spring. 
2. It is ufed frequently in an ill fenfe of one that comes unwel- 
come. 
You wrong me, fir, thus ftill to haunt my houle; 
I told you, fir, my daughter is difpos’d of. Shakefpeare. 
Oh, could I fee my country-feat ! 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or perufe fome ancient book ; 
And therc in fwcet oblivion drown 
‘Thofe cares that Saunt the court and town. Swifi. 
3. It is eminently ufed of apparitions or foectres that appear in 
a particular place. 


Shak. Hen. IV. 
Waller. 
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Foul fpirits haunt my refting place, 


And ghaftly vifions break my fleep by night. Fairfax. 
All theft the woes of Ocdipus have known, 
Youur fates, your furies, and your haunted town. Pte. 


To Haunt. v.n. To be much about; to appear frequently. 
I've charged thee not to haunt about my doors : 
In honeft plainnefs thou haft heard me fay, 
My daughter's not for thee. Shakefjcare's Othello. 
Where they moft breed and hawt, I have oblery’d 
The air is delicate. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Haunt. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Place in which one is frequently found. 
We fet toils, nets, gins, fnares and traps for beafts and 
birds in their own haunts and walks, and without any feal of 


faith and confidence. L’Efirange. 
To me pertains not, fhe replies, 
To know or care where Cupid fies ; 
What are hie haunts, or which his way, 
Where he would dwell, or whither ftray. Prior. 


A fcene where, if a god {hould caft his fight, 

A god might gaze and wonder with delight ! 

Joy touch d the meffenger of heav’n; he ftay’d 

Entrane’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey’d. Pope's Ods/f- 

2. Habit of being in a certain place. 

The haunt you have got about the courts will one day or 

another bring your family to beggary. Arbuthn. Jobn Bull. 
Ha’unter. n.f. [from haunt.) k requenter ; one that is often 
found in any place. 

l he ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, of whom 
the vulgar fort, fuch as were haunters of theatres, took plea- 

„fure in the conceits of Ariftophanes. Wotton on Education. 
O goddefs, Aeunter of the woodland green, 
Queen of the nether fkies. Dryden's Fables. 
Ha’vock. n.f. [hafog, Welth, devaftation.] Waite; wide and 
general devaftation; mercilefs deftruction. 

Having been never ufed to have any thing of their own, 
and now being upon fpoil of others, they make no {pare of 
any thing, but havoc and confufion of all they meet with. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 


Saul made havock of the church. Aas viii. 3. 
Ye gods, what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! Addifon’s Cato. 


a The Rabbins,.to exprefs the great havock which has been 
made of them, tells us, that there were fuch torrents of holy 
blood fhed, as carried rocks of a hundred yards in circum- 

_ ference above three miles into the fea. Addifon’s Spe€ator. 

~ If it had either air or fuel, it muft make a greater havock 
than any hiftory mentions. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Ha’vock. interj, [from the noun.] A word of encourage- 
ment to flaughter. 
Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry havock, kings! Shake/p. King John. 
Até by his fide, 
Cries havock! and lets loofe the dogs of war. Shake/peare, 
To Ha’vock. v.a. [from the noun.] To wafte; todeftroy ; 

-to lay watte. 

Whatfoever they leave, the foldier fpoileth and havocketh 
likewife ; fo that, between both, nothing is very fhortly left. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
See! with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance, 

To watte and havock yonder world, which I 

-~ So fair and good created ! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Ha’utsoy. n. f. [haut and bois.] A wind inftrument. 

I faw it, and told John of Gaunt he beat his own name; 
for you might have trufs’d him and all his apparel into an eel- 
ikin: the cafe of a treble hautboy was a manfion for him, a 
court; and now hath he land and beeves. Shakef. Henry IV. 

_ Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. Dry. 
Ha‘utsov Strawberry. See STRAWBERRY, 
Haw, n.f. [ pag, Saxon. ] 
1. The berry and feed of the hawthorn. _ l 
Now fow and go harrow, where ridge ye did draw 

The fced of the bremble with kernel and baw. Tuffer, 

Years of ftore of baws and hips commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

© His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and his bram- 

_ bles did not bring forth raifins, rather than haws and black- 

_ berries. L Efirange. 

2. An excrefcence in the eye. 

3- [paza, Saxon; haw, a garden, Danifh.] A fmall piece of 
ground adjoining to an houfe. In Scotland they call it haugh. 

Upon the haw at Plymouth is cut out in the ground the 
portraiture of two men, with clubs in their hands, whom they 

< term Gog and Magog. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 
Ha'wrnorn. n.f. [ pes Sonn, Saxon.) A fpecies of med- 
lar; the thorn that bears haws. 

The great ufe to which it is applied in England is to make 

\ hedges and fences; and there are two or three varieties of it 
about London; but that fort which produces the fmalleft 

leaves is preferable, becaule its branches always grow clofe 
_ together, Miller. 7 
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There is aman haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalin on their barks; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles. Shak. As you like it. 

The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big. Walton's Angler. 

Some in their hands, betide the lance and fhicld, 

The boughs of woodbine, or of hawthorn held. 

Now hawthorns bloffom, now the dailies fpring. 
‘The hawthorn whitens, and the Juicy groves 

Put forth their buds. Tiomjon’s Spring. 

To Haw. v.n. [Perhaps corrupted from hawk or hack.) To 
{peak flowly with frequent intermiffion and hefitation. 

"Tis a great way ; but yet, after a little humming and haw- 
ing upon't, he agrced to undertake the job. L’Eftrange. 

Hawk. n. f. [ bebez, Welth; paroc, Saxon. ] 

1. A bird of prey, ufed much anciently in fport to catch other 
birds. 

Do’ft thou love hawking ? Thou haft hawks will foar 

Above the morning lark. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
picture, than to cut his hawé’s meat. Peacham on Drawing. 

Whence borne on liquid wing 

The founding culver fhoots ; or where the hawk, 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Thsmfon’s Spring. 

2. [ Hoch, Welth.] An effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

To Hawk. v.n. [from hawk.] 

1. To fly hawks at fowls ; to catch birds by means of a hawk. 

’Tis his highnefs’ pleafure 
You do prepare to ride unto St. Alban’s, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Shakefpeare. 
Do’ft thou love hawking? Thou haft hawks will foar 

Above the morning lark. Shakefpeare. 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locke. 

He that hawks at larks and fparrows has no lefs fport, though 
a much lefs confiderable quarry, than he that fies at nobler 
game. Locke. 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. 

2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. 

A faulcon tow’ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a moufing owl hawé’d at and kill’d. Shakef: Mach. 

Whether upward to the moon they go, 

Or dream the Winter out in caves below, ? 
_ Or hawk at flies elfewhere, concerns us not to know. Dry. }. 

3: [ Hoch, Welfh.} To force up phlegm with a noife. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong.——Shall we clap into’t round- 

_ ly, without hawking or fpitting, or faying we are hoarfe, 

which are the only prologues to a bad voice. Shake/peare. 

She complained of a forenefs of her throat, and of a ftink- 
ing tough phlegm which fhe hawéked up in the mornings. 

Wifeman’s Surgery: 

Blood, caft out of the throat or windpipe, is fpit out with 

a hawking or {mall cough; that out of the gums is fpit out 

without hawking, coughing, or vomiting. Harvey on Confumpt. 

. To fell by proclaiming it in the ftreets. [From hock, German, 

a falefman. ] 
His works were hawé’d in ev’ry ftreet ; 
But feldom rofe above a fheet. Swift. 

Ha’wkep. adj. [from haws.] Formed like a hawk’s bill. 

Flat nofes feem comely unto the Moor, an aquiline or 
hawked one unto the Perfian, a large and prominent nofe unto 
the Roman. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hawker. n.f. [from hock, German.] One who fells his 
wares by proclaiming them in the ftrect. 

I faw my labours, which had coft me fo much thought and 
watching, bawled about by common hawkers, which lonce 
intended for the weighty confideration of the greateft perfon. 

Swift's Vindication of Ifaac Bickerflaff. 
To grace this honour’d day the queen proclaims, 

By herald hawkers, high heroick games : 

She fummons all her fons ; an endlefs band 

Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. 

Ha’wkwEED. 2. /. 

The characters are: the ftalks are branched and flender, 
the leaves produced alternately, and the Aower confifts of 
many leaves placed in an orbicular order, and open in form 
of a marigold: the feeds are flender and angular, or furrowed: 
the whole plant hath a milky juice. Oxtongue is a fpecies of 
this plant. Miller. 

Ha’wses. n. f. [of a fhip.] Two round holes under the thip’s 
head or beak, through which the cables pafs when fhe is at 
anchor. Harris. 

HAY. n. /. (prez, þig, Saxon; hey, Dutch.] Grafs dried to 
fodder cattle in W inter. 

Make hay while the fun fhines. Camden's Remains. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks ; 

Set fire on barns and Aay ftacks in the night, 

And bid the owners quench them with their tears. Shake/p. 

We have heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs laid up 
moift. Bacons New Atlantis. 

The 


Dryden 
Pepe. 


Pritts 


Pope. 


HAZ 
Or if the earlier feafon lead 
To the tann’d hay ċock in the mead. 

Bring them for food feet boughs and ofiars cut, 
Nor all the Winter long thy Aay rick fhut. May's Virgil. 
Some turners turn long and flender fprigs of ivory, as finall 

as an hay ftalk, Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
The beft manure for meadows is the bottom of say mows 
and hay ftacks. Murtimer’s Husbandry. 
Hay and cats, in the management of a groom, will make 


Miten. 


ale. Swift. 
By fome hay cock, or fome fhady thorn, 
Hc bids his beads both even fong and morn. Dryden. 
Blouzclinda, in a gamefome mood, 
Behind a hay cock loudly laughing tood. Gay's Pa/forals. 


The hum of bees inviting flcep fincere; 
Into the guiltlefs breaft, beneath the fhade, 
Or thrown at large amid’ the fragrant hay. Thomf. Autumn, 
To dance the Hay. ‘Todance in a ring: probably from dancing 
round a hay cock. 
I will play on the tabor to the worthies, 
And let them dance the hay. — Shake/p. Love's Labour Lef. 
This maids think on the hearth they fee, 

When fires well nigh confumed be, 

There dancing hays by two and three, 

Juft as your fancy cafts them. Drayt:n’s Nymphid. 

The gum and glift’ning, which with art 
And ftudy’d method, in each part 
Hangs down the heart, 
Looks juft as if that day 
Snails there had crawl'd the hay. Suckling. 
Hay. n.f. [from haie, French, a hedge.] A net which inclofes 
the haunt of an animal. 

Coneys are deftroyed by hays, curs, fpaniels, or tumblers 
bred up for that purpofe. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ha/ymaAker. n.f. [hayand make.] One employed in drying 
grafs for hay. 

As to the return of his health and vigour, were you here, 
you`might enquire of his haymakers. Pope to Swift. 

HA‘ZARD. n.f. [hazard, French ; azar, Spanifh ; ba/ki, Ru- 
nick, danger. } 
1. Chance; accident £ fortuitous hap. 
I have fet my life upon a caft, 
And I will ftand the hazard of the die. 
I will upon all hazards well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know’ft my tongue fo well. Shak. 

Where the mind does not perceive this conneétion, there 
mens opinions are not the product of judgment, but the 
effeéts of chance and Lazard, of a mind floating at all adven- 
tures, without choice and without direction. Locke. 

2. Danger ; chance of danger. 

We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the father of all 
mercy, eternal thanks, for that he hath delivered his law unto 
the world ; a law wherein fo many things are laid open, as a 
light which otherwife would have been buried in darknefs, 
not without the Aazard, or rather not with the hazard, but 
with the certain lofs of thoufands of fouls, moft undoubtedly 
now faved. Hooker, b. i. 

The hazard I have run to fee you here, fhould inform you 
that I love not at a common rate. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Men are led on from one {tage of life to another in a con- 
dition of the utmoft azard, and yet without the leaft appre- 
henfion of their danger. Rogers’s Sermons, 

3. A game at dice. 

The duke playing at hazard at the groom-porter’s, in much 
company, held in a great many hands together, and drew a 
huge heap of gold. Swift. 

To Ha’zarp. v.a. [hazarder, French.] To expofe to chance; 
to put into danger. 

They might, by perfifting in the extremity of that opinion, 
hazard greatly their own eftates, and fo weaken that part 
which their places now give. Hooker, b. v. 

It was'nct in his power to adventure upon his own fortune, 
or bearing a publick charge to hazard himfelf againft a man 
of private condition. Hayward. 

‘Vo HAZARD. v. n. 
1. To try the chance. 
I pray you tarry; paufe a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for in chufing wrong, 
I lofe your company. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
2. To adventure. 
She from her fellow-provinces would go, 
Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Walter. 
HA'ZARDABLE. adj. [from hazard.] Venturefome; liable to 
chance.. 

An hazardable determination it is, unto fluctuating and indif- 

ferent eftcéts, to affix a pofitive type or period. Brown. 
Ha’zarver. n.f. [from hazard.} He who hazards. 
MaA‘zarpry. n.f. [from hazard.} Temcrity; precipitation ; 
raM adventuroufnefs. Obfolete. 
~ Hafty wrath, and heedlefs bazardry, 

Jie breed repentance late, and lafting infamy. 

Fairy Queen, 


Shake[p. Rich. WI. 
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H.’zanpous. adj. (hazardeux, Fr. from hazard] Dangerous; 
expofed to chance. 
Grant that our hazardons attempt prove vain, 
We feel the worft, fecur'd from greater pain. 
Ha’zaRDOUSLY. aav. [from hazardous. ] 
chance. 
Haze. n.f. [The etymology unknown.] Fog; mift. 
To Haze. v.n. ‘To be foggy or mifty. 
To Haze. v.a. To fright one. 
HA’ZEL. n. f. fperel, Saxon; corylus, Latin. } 
It hath male flowers growing at remote diftances from the 
fruit on the fame tree: the nuts grow in clufters, and are clofe- 
ly joined together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
outward hufk or cup, which opens at the top, and when*the 
fruit is ripe it falls out: the leaves are roundifh and intire. 
The fpecies are hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. Fhe red and 
white filberts are moftly efteemed for their fruit. Meiller. 
Kate, like the hazel twig, 
Is ftraight and flender ; and as brown in hue 
As hazelnuts, and fweeter than the kernels.  Shate/peare. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel nut. Shak. Rom. and Jui. 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful fhade, 
Which Aazels, intermix’d with elms, have made? Dryden. 
There are fome from the fize of a hazle nut to that of æ 
man’s fift. Woodward on Foffils. 
Ha’zEL. adj. [fromthe noun.] Light brown; of the colour 
of hazle. 
Chufe a warm dry foil, that has a good depth of light hazel 
mould. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Ha’zevry. adj. Of the colour of hazel; a light brown. 
Uplands confift either of fand, gravel, chalk, rock or ftone, 
hazelly loam, clay, or black mould. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Ha’zy. adj. [from haze.] Dark; foggy; mifty. 
Our cleareft day here is mifty and hazy; we fee not far, and 
what we do fee is in a bad light. Burnct’s Theory of the Earth. 
Oft engender’d by the hazy North, 
My riads on myriads, infect armies waft. Thcmfon. 
He. pronoun. gen. him; plur. they; gen. them. [ hy, Dutch; pe, 
Saxon. It feems to have borrowed the plural from æy, 
plural bay, dative diyum. ] 
1. The man that was named before. 
All the confpirators, fave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Czefar. 
If much you note him, 
You fhall offend bim, and increafe his pafon ; 
Feed and regard him not. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
I am weary of this moon; would he would change. Shakef. 
Adam fpoke ; 


Dryden. 
With danger or 


Ainfwsrth. 


Shake/peare: 


So cheer’d he his fair fpoufe, and fhe was cheer’d, Miltone 
When Adam wak’d, he on his fide 
Leaning half rais’d hung over her. Milton. 
Thus talking, hand in hand along they pafs’d 
On to their blifsful bow’rs. Milton. 
Extol 
Him firt, him lat, him midft. Milton. 


2. The man; the perfon. It fometimes ftands without refe- 
rence to any foregoing word. 
He is never poor 
That little hath, but be that much defires. 
3. Man or male being. 
Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shake/p. Rem. and Ful. 
Ay, crook-back, here] ftand to anfwer thee, or any be the 
proudeft of thy fort. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iii. 
Tros and his race the fculptor fhall employ, 
And he the god who built the walls of Troy. Dryd. Virg. 
4. Male: as, a be bear, a he goat. It is ufed where the male 
and female have not different denominations. 
The he’s in birds have the faireft feathers. Facon’s N. Hift. 
g. In the two laft fenfes he is rather a noun than pronoun. 
HEAD. n. f. [pearon, eapo, Saxon; heefd, Dutch; heved, old 
Englifh, whence by contraction head. } 
1. The part of the animal that contains the brain or the organ 
of fenfation or thought. 
Vein healing verven, and head purging dill. 
Over hevd up-grew 
Infuperable height of loftieft fhade. Miltons Parad. Loft. 
My bead gecrs off, what filthy work you make. Dryden. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bead. Dryden: 
I could ftill have offers, that fome, who hold their heads 
higher, would be glad to accept. Swift. 
2. Perfon as expofed to any danger or penalty. 
W hat he gets more of her than fharp words, Jet it lie on 
my head. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Who of all ages to fucceed, but fecling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curfe 
My bead? ill fare our anceltor impure. Adsit. Parad. Left. 
3. Heap and Ears. The whole perfon. 
In jingling rhimes well fortify’d and ftrong, 
He fights intrench’d o'er head and ears in fong. 
¢. Denomination of any animals, 


Daniel. 


Spenfer. 
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When Innocent XT. defired the marquis of Carpio to fur- 
nifh thirty thoufand head of wine, he could not fpare them ; 
but thirty thoufand lawyers he had at his fervice. Addifon. 

The tax upon pafturage was raifed according to a certain 
rate per bead upon cattle. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

» Chict; principal perfon; one to whom the reft are {ubordi- 
Nate ; leader; commander. 
For their commons, there is little danger from them, 


cx- 
cept it be where they have great and potent beads, 


Bacon. 
Your head Fhim appoint ; 
And by myfelf have fworn, to him fhall bow 
All knees in heav’n, and fhall confefs him lord. Milton. 


‘The heads cf the chief fects of 
Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, 
tradition. 

‘6. Place of honour; the firft place. 


philofophy, as Thales, 
did likewife confent to this 
Tillot/on's Sermons. 


— wn, Te” 


the bench, they 
them. 

- 7. Place of command. 

An army of fourfcore thoufand troops, with the duke of 

Marlborough at the head of them, could do nothing againft 


an enemy. Addifon on the War. 
“6. Countenance; prefence. 


Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. Sh. R. IL. 
With Cain go wander through the fhade of night, 
‘And never fhew thy head by day or light. Shaé. Rich. IL 


made room for the old knight at the head of 
Addifon’ s Speflator. 


E. Ere to-morrow’s fun fhall fhew his head. Dryden. 
+g. Underftanding ; faculties of the mind. 
p" The wenches laid their beads together. L’Eftrange., 


“A fox and a goat went down a well to drink: the goat fell 
to hunting which way to get back; oh, fays Reynard, never 
_ trouble your head, but leave that to me. L’Eftrange. 
“Work with all the eafe and {peed you can, without break- 
‘ing your head, and being fo very induftrious in ftatting 
fcruples. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
The lazy and inconfiderate took up their notions by 
“chance, without much beating their heads about them. Locke. 
If aman fhews that he has no religion, why fhould we 
think that he beats his bead and troubles himfelf to examine 
the grounds of this or that doétrine. Locke. 
When in ordinary difcourfe we fay'a man has a fine head, 
_we exprefs otirfelves metaphorically, and {peak in relation to 
his underftanding ; and when we fay of a woman fhe has a 
fine head, we {peak only in relation to her commode. Addifon, 
We laid our heads together, to confider what grievances 
__ the nation had fuffered under king George. Addif. Freeholder. 
“1o. Face 3 front; fore part. 
Š The gathering crowd purfues; 

The ravifhers turn bead, the fight renews. 
~ 1r. Refiftance ; hoftile Oppofition. 

Then made he head againft his enemies, 

_ And Hymner flew. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made head againft my 

r power. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. $. i. 

Two valiant gentlemen firft making head againft them, fe- 

_ conded by half a dozen more, made forty of them run away. 

: Raleigh's Apology. 

Sin having depraved his judgment, and got pofleffion of his 

will, there is no other principle left him naturally, by which 

he can make head againft it. South s Sermons, 
“12. Spontaneous refolution. 

The bordering wars in this kingdom were made altogether 
ee by voluntaries, upon their own head, without any pay or com- 
__ “miffion from the ftate. Davies on Ireland. 
"13. State of a deer’s horns, by which his age is known, 
~~ It was a buck of the firft head. Shake/p. Loves Labour Loft. 

“The buck is called the fifth year a buck of the firft head. Shak. 
14. Individual. It is ufed in numbers or computation. 
Tf there be fix millions of people, then there is about four 
acres for every head. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
"15. The top of any thing bigger than the reft. 
” His fpear’s head weighed fix hundred fhekels of iron. 1 Sa; 

f As high 
As his proud head is rais’d towards the fíky, 
Solow tow’rds hell his roots defcend. Denham. 
Trees, which have large and fpreading beads, would lie 
vith their branches up in the water. Woodward. 
If the buds are made our food, they are called heads or 
tops; fo heads of afparagus and artichoaks.  JVatts’s Logick. 
$> It is an equivocal term ; for it fignifies the head of a nail, 
ofa pin, as well as of an animal. Watts's Logick. 
Place of chief refort. a 
The horfe took the alarm, and made their efcape to Win- 
‘chefter, the h-ad quarters. Clarendon, b. viii. 
17. The fore part of any thing, as of a fhip. 
5 iy gallies with brazen ae fe might tranfport over In- 
dus | se hundred thoufand foldiers. 
‘eal at once three Raleighis Hiffory of the World 
On oozy ground his gallies moor ; 

Their heads bre ataa to fea, their fterns to thore, ‘Dryden. 


_ Dryden. 


Notwithftanding all'the juftices had taken their places upon’ 
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18. That which rifes on the top. 

Let it ftand in a tub four or five days before it be put into 
the cafk, ftirring it twice a day, and beating down the head or 
yeaft into it. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

19. The blade of an axe. 
A man fetcheth a flroke with the axc to cut down the treey 
and the head flippeth from the helve. Deutr. xix. 5s 
20. Upper part of a bed. ; 
Ifrael bowed upon the bed's head. 
21. The brain. 
As caftern priefts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the fun. 
22. Drefs of the head. 

Politick ladies think they gain a great point when they have 
teazed thcir hufbands to buy them alaced head, or a fine petti- 
coat. Swift. 

23. Principal topicks of difcourfe, 

Thefe heads are of a mixed order, and we propofe only 
fuch as belong to the natural world. Burnet’s Theo. of the Earth. 

Thefe heads are fet down more fully in the arguments of 
each chapter. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

’ Tis our great intereft, and our chief duty, to fatisfy our- 
felves on this head, upon which our whole conduc depends. 

Atterbury’s Sermons, Preface. 


Gen. xlvii. 31. 


Popes Effays. 


24. Source of a ftream. 

It is the glory of God to give; his very nature delighteth in 

it: his mercies in the current, through which they would pafs, 

may be dried up, but at the head they never fail. Hooker. 

The current by Gaza is but a fmall ftream, rifing between 

it and the Red fea, whofe bead from Gaza is little more than 

twenty Englith miles. Raleigh's Hiffory of the World. 

Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain, 

Beneath a laurel fhade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to woods'above, and hides his head below. Dry. 

25. Crifis; pitch. 

The indifpofition which has long hung upon me, is at laft 
grown to fuch a head, that it muft quickly make an end of 
me, or of itfelf. Addifon’s Spectator. 

26. Power; influence; force; ftrength; dominion. 
Within her breaft though calm, her bicaft though pure, 

Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais’d. 

Some troubled: thoughts. Milton’s Paradife Regain d. 

God will not admit of the paffionate man’s apology, that 
he has fo long given his unruly paffions their head, that he can- 
not now govern nor controul them. South's Sermons. 

27. Body; conflux. 

People under command chufe to confult, and after to march 
in order; and rebels, contrariwife, run upon an Lead together 
in confufion. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Let all this wicked crew gather 
Their forces to one head. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
8. Power; armed force. 
My lord, my lord, the French have gather’d head. Shake/. 
At fixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 

A mighty and a fearful head they arc, 

As ever offer’d foul play in a ftate. Shakefp: Henry IV. 

Far in the marches here we heard you were, 

Making another head to fight again. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Liberty in running a horfe. 

He gave his able horfe the head, 
And bounding forward ftruck his agile heels 
Againft the panting fides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head. Shakefp. Henry lV. pris 
It is very improperly applied to roots. 

How turneps hide their fwelling heads below, 
And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. Gay. 

31. HEAD and Shoulders. By force; violently. 

People that hit upon a thought that tickles them; will be 
ftill bringing it in by head and fhoulders, over and over, in 
feveral companies. D Eftrange. 
_ They can bring in every odd exception in grammar, every 
figure of fpeech, head and Jhoulders by main force, in fpite of 


nature and their fubjeét. Felton on the Clafficks. 
To Heap. v.a. [from the noun. | 


1. To lead; to influence; to direct; to govern. 
Nor is what has been faid of princes lefs true of all other 
governours, from him that beads an army to him that is mafter 
of a family, or of one fingle fervant. South. 
Abas, who feem’d our friend, is either fled, 
Or, what we fear, our enemies does’ head. Dryd. Aurengz. 
This lord had headed his appointed bands, 
In firm allegiance to his king’s commands. 
2. To behead ; to kill by taking away the head, 
If you btad and hang all that offend that way but for ten 
years together, you'll be glad to give out a commiffion for 
more heads, Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
3. To fit any thing with ahead, or principal part. 
Headed with flints and feathers blood y dy'd, 
Such as the Indians in’their quivers hide. 
fie 


29. 


30. 


Prior, 


Fairy Queen, 
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Of cornel-wood a fpcar upright, 

Headed with piercing fteel, and polifh’d bright. 

4. To lop trees. 

You mutt difbranch them, leaving only the fummit entire: 
unlefs the foil be very good, it may be neceflary to head them 
too. Mortimer’s Hufbanary. 

He’apacn. n.f [bead and ach] Pain in the head. 
From the cruel headach, 

Riches do not. preferve. Sidney, b. i. 

Nothing more expofes to headachs, colds, catarrhs, and 
coughs, than keeping the head warm. Locke. 

In the headach he orders the opening of the vein of the 
forchead. Arbuthnot. 


Dryden. 


At fome dear idle time, 
Not plagu’d with /eadachs, or the want of rhyme. 
He/apsanp. n. f. [ head and band.] 
1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. 
The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the head- 
bands. IJ. iii..20. 
2. The band at each end of a book. 
HE'ADBOROUGH. n.f. [head and borough.} A conitable; a 
fubordinate conftable. 
Here lies John Dod, a fervant of God, to whom he is gone, 

Father or mother, fifter or brother, he never knew none ; 

A headborough and a conftable, a man of fame, 

The firft of his houfe, and laft of his name. 

This none are able to break through, 

Until they’re freed by head of borough. 

He'appress. 2. f. [head and dre/s.) 
1. The covering of a woman’s head. 

There is not fo variable a thing in nature as a lady’s head- 
drefs : Ihave known it rife and fall. Addifon’s Spectator. 

If ere with airy horns I planted heads, 
Or difcompos’d the headdre/s of a prude. Pope: 
2. Any thing refembling a headdrefs, and prominent on the 
head. , 

Among birds the males very often appear in a moft beauti- 
ful headdre/s, whether it be acre®, a comb, atuft of feathers, 
or a natural little plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on the 
very top of the head. Addifon’s Spectator. 

HE'ADER. n.f. [from head ] 
1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 
2. The firft brick in the angle. 

If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed as much as 
the ftretcher on the outfide, it would be a ftronger toothing, 
and the joints of the headers of one fide would be in the mid- 
dle of the headers of the courfe they lie upon of the other 
fide, Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

HE'ADCARGLE. n.f. [head and gargle.] A difeafe, I fup- 
pofe, in cattle. 

For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek. Mortimer. 

He’apiness. n.f. [from heady.] Hurry; rafhnefs ; ftubborn- 
nefs; precipitation ; obftinacy. 

If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old and un- 
wonted words, him may I more juftly blame and condemn, 
either of witlefs headine/s in judging, or of headlefs hardinefs 
in condemning, Spenjer. 

He’apiAnp. n. f. [bead and land.] 
1. Promontary ; cape. 

An heroick ‘play ought to be an imitation of an heroick 
poem, and confequently love and valour ought to be the fub- 
ject of it: both thefe fir Wiiliam Davenant began to fhadow; 
but it was fo as difcoverers draw their maps, with headlands 


Pope. 


Camden. 


Hudibras, p. i» 


and promontories. Dryden. 
2. Ground under hedges. 
Now down with the grafs upon headlands about, 
That groweth in fhadow fo rank and fo ftout. Tuffer, 


He’avtess. adj. [from head.] 
1. Without an head ; beheaded. 
His fhining helmet he ’gan foon unlace, 
And left his headle/s body bleeding at the place. Fairy Queen, 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove thefe tedious {tumbling blocks, 
And {mooth my way upon their headle/s necks. Shak. H. VI. 
On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 


A headlefs carkafs, and a namelefs thing. Denham. 
Prickly ftubs, inftead of trees, are found; 
Headlefs the moft, and hidcous to behold. Dryden. 


2. Without a chief. 

They refted not until they had made the empire ftand head- 

lefs about feventecn years. Raleigh's Effays. 
. Obftinate; inconfiderate ; wanting intellects : 
perhaps for heedle/s. 

If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old unwonted 
words, him may I more juftly blame and condemn, either of 
witlefs headinefs in judging, or of headle/s hardinefs in con- 
demning. Spenfer. 

HE’ApLonG, ad. 
t. Rath; thoughtlefs. 
2. Sudden; precipitate. 
It fuddenly fell from an excefs of favour, which, many ex- 


ignorant ; 


L Ps 
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amples having taught them, never flopt his race till it came to 
a headlong overthrow. Sidney, b.i. 
Hp/ADLONG. adv. [head and long. ] 
1. With the head foremoft. It is often doubtful whether this 
word be adjeélive or adverb. 
Pll look no more, 
Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple down headlong. Shakef. King Lear. 
Who, while he fteering view'd the ftars, and bore 
His courfe from Africk to the Latian fhore, 
Fell headlong down, Dryden’s Hin, b.vi. 
Headlong from thence the glowing fury {prings, 
And o'er the Theban palace fpreads her wings. 
2. Rathly ; without thought ; precipitatcly. 

To give Ahab fuch warning, as might infallibly have pre- 
vented his deftruétion, was efteemed by him evil; and to puth 
him on headlong into it, becaufe he was fond of it, was ac- 
counted good. South s Sermons. 

Some afk for envy’d pow’r; which publick hate 
Purfues and hurries beadiong to their fate ; 
Down go the titles. ` Dryden's Juv. Sat. x. 
2. Hattily ; without delay or refpite. : 
Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 
Drage’d headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. 
4. It is very negligently ufed by Shake/peare. 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which fhall be thy grave. Shake/p. H. VI: 
HE'ADMOULD-SHOT. %. f. [head, mould, and fhot.] This is when 
the futures of the fkull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, 
have their edges fhot over one another; which is frequent 
in infants, and occafions convulfions and death. Quincy. 
He’aprikce. n. f. [head and picce. } 
1. Armour for the head; helmet ; morion. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly intreated her pardon, 

or knowledge why fhe was cruel. Sidney, b. it. 
The word is giv’n; with eager fpeed they lace 

The thining headpiece, and the fhield embrace. Dryden. 

Another reafon for this fi&ion was their wearing a head- 
piece, or martial vizor, that had but one fight through it. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

This champion will not be in fuch hafte to come into the 
field, before his great blunderbufs can be got ready, his old 
rufty breaftplate {coured, and his cracked headpiece mended. 


Swift. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


2. Underftanding ; force of mind. 
"Tis done by fome feverals 

Of headpiece extraordinary, lower mefles 

Perchance are to this bufinefs purblind. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

Eumenes had the beft headpiece of all Alexander’s cap- 
tains. i Prideaux: 

HE'ADQUARTERS. ^. f. [head and quarters.] The place of ge- 
neral rendezvous, or lodgment for foldiers. 

Thofe fpirits, pofted upon the out-guards, immediately 
{cour off to the brain, which is the headquarters, or office of 
intelligence, and there they make thcir report. Collier. 

He’apsnip. n. /. [from head] Dignity 5 authority; chief 
place. 
HE'ADSMAN. n, f. [head and man.] Executioner; one that 
cuts off heads. 
Rods broke on our affociates bleeding backs, 
And head/men lab’ring ’till they blunt their ax? Dryden. 
HE’ADSTALL. n. f. [head and ftail.] Part of the bridle that 
covers the head. 

His horfe near lege’d before, and with a half-cheek’d bit, 
and a headflall of fheep’s leather, which being reftrained to 
keep him from ftumbling, hath been often burft, and now re- 
paired with knots. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

HE'ADSTONE. n.f. [head and fione.] The firit or capital 
itone, 

The ftone, which the builders refufed, is become the head- 
fione. Pf. cxviii. 24. 

HEADSTRONG. adj. [head and firong.] Unreftrained ; violent; 
ungovernable ; refolute to run his own way : as a horfe whofe 
head cannot be held in. 

An example, for bead/irong and inconfiderate zeal, no lets 
fearful than Achitophel for proud and irreligious wifdom. 

Hooker, Dedication. 
How now, my headfirong ! where have you been gadding? 
—Where I have learnt me to repent the fin 
OFf difobedient oppofition. Shakef. Romeo and Juliet. 
But fuch a bead/frong potent fault it iss 
That it but mocks reproof. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
He ill afpires to rule 

Cities of men or bead/rong multitudes, 

Subjcét himfelf to anarchy within. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

There’s no oppofing the torrent of a headfirong multi- 
tude. L’Eftrange. 

Now let the bead/irong boy my will controul: 

Virtue’s no flave of man; no fex confines the foul : 

I, for myfelf, th’ imperial feat will gain, 

And hefhall wait my leifure for his reign. Dryd, Aurengz. 

Your 
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Your father’s folly took a Headiirong courfe ; 
But I'll rule yours, and teach you love by force. 

PII try if yet I can reduce to reatoa 
y This headfrong youth, and make liim fpurn at Cato. Addif. 

Why there it is, you will be both judge and party: I am 

i forry thou difcoveteft fo much of thy betdji+:nz humour. Arb. 
: Can we forget how the mad beadjir-n? rout 
Defy’d their prince to arms, nor made account 
] 


Dryden. 


Of faith or duty, or allegiance fworn ? Phillips. 

Hi/apworkman. ». f. [head work and man.) The foreman, 
or chief fervant over the reft. 

Can Wood be otherwife regarded than as the mechanick, 

the headivorkiman, to prepare his furnace, metal, and ftamps? 

Swift's Addre;s to Parsiament. 


~ He’any. adj. [from brad ] 
t. Rath; precipitate ; hafty; violent; ungovernable; hurried 
on with paffion. 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet the cool and temp’rate wind of grace 
O’erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of beady murther, fpoil and villany.  Shakefp. Henry V. 
I am advifed what I fay : 
Neither difturb’d with the effect of wine, 
Nor, heady rath, provok’d with raging ire; 
Alteit my wrongs might make one wiler mad. Shake/peare. 
P!) forbear, 
And am fall’n out with my more heady will, 
To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the fouhd man, Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Never came reformation in a flocd 
With fuch a heady current fcow’ring faults ; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did Icfe his feat, and all at once, 
As in this king. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
s Wives, the readieft helps 
To betray heady hufbands, rob the eafy. Ren. Fobn/. Catil. 
Men, naturally warm and heady, are tranfported with the 
greateft flufh of good nature. Addtfon’s Freeholder. 
2. Apt to affect the head. ; 
__ I was entertained with a fort of wine which was very 
heady, but otherwife feemed to be fack. Boyle. 
Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 
Bere’s julep-dance, ptifan of fong and fhow: 
Give you ftrong fenfe, the liquor is too heady ; 
You're come to farce, that’s afles milk, already. 
Flow, Welfted! flow, like thine in(pirer, beer; 
; Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, though not full. Pepe. 
~ To HEAL. v.a. [halgan, Gothick; pzlan, Saxon; heelen, 
Dutch.) 
1. To cure a perfon; to reftore from hurt or fickne(s. 
I will reftore health, and hea/ thee of thy wounds. Fer. xxx. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour healed the fick, and 
railed the dead, when it was publifhed by thofe who themfelves 
often did the fame miracles ? Addifon. 
Phyficians, by juit obfervations, grow up to an honourable 
degree of fkill in the art of healing. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 
2. To cure a wound or diftemper. 
__ Thou haft no healing medicines. Fer. XXX. 12. 
A fontanel had been made inthe fame leg, which he was 
forced to heal up, by reafon of the pain. /Vi/eman’s Surgery. 
3. To perform the act of making a fore to cicatrize, after it is 
_ cleanfed. 
After feparation of the efchar, I deterged and healed. Wile. 
4. To reconcile: as, he healed all diffenfions. 
 ToHeat. v.n. To grow well. Ufed of wounds or fores. 
Thofe wounds beul that men do give themfelves. Shakef: 
Abfceffes will have a greater or lefs tendency to heal, as 
they are higher or lower in the body. Sharp’s Surgery. 
= Hearer. n.f. [from heal.] One who cures or heals. 
© I will not be an healer. Yaua: 
HE'ALING. participial adj. [from beal.] Mild; mollifying ; 
gentle ; affuafive : as, he's of a healing pacifick temper. 
HEALTH. n f. [from feel, Saxon.] 
3. Freedom from bodily pain or ficknefs. 
Health is the faculty of performing all actions proper to a 
human body, in the moft perfect manner. Quincy. 
Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Gen. xliii. 28. 
May be he is not well ; 
~~ Infirmity doth ftill neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
2. Welfare of mind; purity; goodnefs; principle of falvation. 
~ ‘There is no health in us. Commoh Prayer. 
T The beft prefervative to keep the mind in health, is the 
= faithful admonition of a friend. Ba:cn, Effay 28. 
3. Salvation fpiritual and temporal. 
My God, my God, why haft thou forfaken me, and art fo 
-© far from my health, and from the words of my complaint? P/- 
4. With of happinefs in drinking. 
Come, love and health to all; 
Idrink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 
Shakofj cares Macbeth, 


Dryden. 
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He afked leave to begin two bealtts: the irn was to the 
king's miftrefs, and the fecond to his wife. 

For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl to Cafar’s heath, Dryden's Perf: 

HE’ALTHFUL. adj. [health anù full] 
1. Free from ficknefs. 

Adam knew no difeafe, fo long as temperance from the for= 
bidden fruit fecured him: nature was his phyfician, and inno- 
cence and abflinence would have kept him hcaithful to immor- 
tality. Scwtd's Sermons. 

2. Well difpofed. 
Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 

Had you an healthful car to hear it. Shake: Julius Cafur. 

2i Wholefome ; falubrious. 

There be many good and healthful airs: that do appear by 
habitation and proofs, that differ not in {mell ftom other airs. 

Bacon's Natural [liftury. 
While they petvert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs ; worthily fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. A/i/t. P. Lof. 
Our healthful food the ftomach labours thus, 
At firft embracing what it {traight doth crush. 
4. Salutary ; productive of falvation. 
Pour upon them the healthful {pirit of thy grace. Com. Praycr. 
He/atTuHFutty. adv. [from healthful.] 
1. In health. 
2. Wholfomely. 
He/ALTHFULNESS. x. f. [from healthful. ] 
1. State of being well. 
2. Wholfomenefs ; falubrious qualities. 

You have tafted of that cup whereof I have liberally drank, 
which I look upon as God’s phyfick, having that in healthful- 
nefs which it wants in pleafure. King Cha:les. 

We ventured to make a ftandard of the healthfulne/: of tlie 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemical dileafes. Graunt. 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva afcribe the health- 
fulness of their air; for as the Alps furround them on all fides, 
there would be a conftant ftagnation of vapours, did not the 
north wind put them in motion. eee on Faly, 

He’aLTHILy. adv. [from heaithy.] Without ficknefs or 
pain. 

He’atrniness. n. f. [from healthy.] The ftate of health. 

HE'ALTHLESS. adj. [from health.] Weak; fickly ; infirm. 

He that fperids his time in fports, is like him whofe gar- 
ment is all made of fringes, and his meat nothing but fauces ; 
they are healthle/s, chargeable, and ufelefs. Taylor. 

HeE’/ALTHSOME. adj. [from health ] Wholfome; falutary. 
Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 
To whofe foul mouth no health/ome air breathes in, 
And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes? Shake/peare. 
He’Attuy. adj. [from health.] In-health; free from fickne(s ; 
hale ; found. 

The hufbandman returns from the field, and from manuring 
his ground, ftrong and heaithy, becaufe innocent and labo- 
rious, South s Sermons. 

Gardening or hufbandry, and working in wood, are fit and 
healthy recreations for a man of ftudy or bufinefs. , Lacke. 

Temperance, induftry, and a publick fpirit, running thro’ 
the whole body of the people in Holland, hath preferved an 
infant commonwealth, of a fickly conftitution, through fo 
many dangers, as a much more healthy one could never have 
ftrugeled againft without thofe advantages. Swift. 

Air and exercife contribute to make the animal healthy. Arb. 

Heam. n.f- In beafts the fame as the after-birth in women. 

HEAP. z. f. [peap, Saxon ; hoop, Dutch and Scottifh. } 

1, Many fingle things thrown together; a pile; an accumulation. 
The way to lay the city flat, 

And bury all which yer diftinétly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin, Shakefpcare’s Coriolanus. 

The dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon another. 

Wifd. xviii. 23: 
Huge heaps of flain around the body rife. Drydens Æn. 

One may form from it an idea of Venice in its firft begin- 
nings, when it had only a few heaps of earth for its domi- 
nions. Addijon on Italy. 

2. A crowd; athtone; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny, bathed in the bleod of their emperofs; a 
heap of vaflals and flaves, no freemen, no inberitance, no 
ftirp or ancient families. Bacons holy War. 

3- Clufter; number driven together. 
An univerfal cty refounds aloud ; 
The failors run in $eaps, a helplefs crowd. 
To HEAP. v.a. [from the noun ] 
1. To throw on heaps; to pile; to throw togcther. 

Heap on wood, kindle the fire, confume the flefh, and 
{pice it well. 

2. ‘Io accumulate; to lay up. 

‘Though the wicked heap up filver as the duft, and raiment 
as theclay; but the juft fhall put it on, and the innocent fhall 
divide the filver. Fob xxvii. 16. 

How great the credit was, wherein that oracle was pre- 


ferved, 


Lowel. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Ezek. xxiv. 10. 
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ferved, may be gathered from the vaft riches which were there 
hiaped up from the offerings of all the Grecian nations. Temple. 

They who will make profefion of painting, mult heap up 

treafurcs out of their reading, and there will find many wun- 
derful means of raifing themfelves above others. Dryden. 
3. To add to fomething elfe. 
For thofe of old, 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We reft your hermits. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
He’arer, n.f. [from heap.) One that makes piles or heaps. 
He’ary. adj. [from heap.} Lying in heaps. 

Where a dim glcam the paly lanthorn throws 

O'er the mid pavement, beapy rubbifh grows. 

Scarce his head 

Rais’d o’er the beaty wreath, the branching elk 

Lies fumb’ring fuljen in the white abyfs. Thomf. Winter. 
To HEAR. v.n. [ pynan, Saxon; hooren, Dutch. } 

1. To enjoy the fenfe by which founds are diftinguifhed. 

Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the external 
air, which, being gathered by the external ear, beats, as is 
fuppofed, upon the membrana tympani, which moves the 
four little bones in the tympanum: in like manner as it is beat 
by the external air, thefe little bones move the internal air 
which is in the tympanum and veftibulum; which internal 
air makes an impreffion upon the auditory nerve in the laby- 
rinth and cochlea, according as it is moved by the little bones 
in the tympanum: fo that, according to the various reflexions 
of the external air, the internal air makes various impreffions 
upon the auditory nerve, the immediate organ of hearing; and 
thefe different impreffions reprefent different founds. Quincy. 

The object of hearing is found, whofe variety is fo great, 
that it brings in admirable ftore of intelligence. Hilder. 

2. Toliften ; to hearken. 
Since ’tis your command, what you fo well 


Gay. 


Are pleas’d to bear, I cannot grieve to tell. Denham. 
3. To be told; to have an account. 
I have heard by many of this man. Acs ix. 13. 


I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was difmayed at 
the feeing of it. If. xxi. 3. 
Prepare to hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fince the birth of time, 
Ne’er feign’d. Tates Juven. Sat. 15. 
This, of eldeft parents, leaves us more in the dark, who, 
by divine inftitution, has a right to civil power, than thofe 
who never beard any thing at all of heir or defcent. Locke. 
To HEAR. v.a. 
1. To perceive by the ear. 
The trumpeters and fingers were as one found to be heard 
in praifing the Lord. 2 Chro. v. 13. 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to fpeak. 
He fent for Paul, and beard him concerning the faith in 
Chrift. AGS XXIV. 24. 
I muft beg the forbearance of cenfure, ’till I have been heard 
out in the fequel of this difcourfe. Locke. 
3. To attend; to liften to; to obey. 
Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from 
me. Ezek ili. 17. 
4. To attend favourably. 
They think they fhal! be heard for their much fpeaking. Mat. 
5- To try; to attend judicially. 
Hear the caufes, and judge righteoufly. 
6. To acknowledge. A Latin phrafe. 
Or ear’/? thou rather pure ethereal ftream, 


Deutr.i. 16. 


Whofe fountain who fhall tell ? Milton. 
Fear’/? thou fubmiffive, but a lowly birth? Pricer. 


Hearn fignifies a keeper, and is fometimes initial; as heard- 
heart, a glorious keeper: fometimes final, as cyneheard, a 
royal keeper. Gib/on’s Camden. It issnow written herd: as, 
cowherd, a cowkeeper ; pynd, Saxon. 

He’arer. n. f. [from hear.] One who attends to any doctrine 
or difcourfe delivered orally by another. 

And fə was fhe dulled withal, that we could come fo near 
as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not perceive the hearers of 
her lamentation. Sidney, b. ii. 

St. John and St. Mathew, which have recorded thefe ‘fer- 
mons, heard them; and being hearers, did think themfelves 
as well refpected as the pharifees. Hooker, b. v. f. 19. 


Words, be they never fo few, are too many, when they — 


benefit not the hearer. Hooker, b.v. 
The hearers will fhed tears, 
And fay, alas, it was a piteous deed! 
Tell thou the Jamentable fall of me, 
And fend the hearers weeping to their beds. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
Plays in themfelves have ncither hopes nor fears ; 
Their fate is only in their hearers ears. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Her hearers had no fhare 
In all the fpoke, except to ftare. 
He’aRino. n.f: {from hear. ]} 
1. The fenfe by which founds are perceived, 


Shakefp. Henry VI, 


Swift. 
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Bees are called with found upon brafs, and therefore they 
have bearing. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 
2, Audience. 
The French ambaflador upon that inftant 
Crav’d audience; and the hour, [ think, is come 
To give him hearing, Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
3. sJudicial trial. 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of hearing. A&s. 

The readers are the jury to decide according to the merits 
of the caufe, or to bring it to another hearing before fome 
other court. Dryden’s Fables, Pref. 

Thofe of different principles may be betrayed to give you a 
fair hearing, and to know what you have to fay for yourfelf. 

Addifon's Freekolder, 
4. Reach of the ear. 

If we profefs, as Peter did, that we love the Lord, and 
profefs it in the hearing of men; charity is prone to hear all 
things, and therefore charitable men are likely to think we do 
fo. Flooker, b. iii. 

In our hearing the king charged thec, beware that none 
touch Abfalom. 2 Sa. xviii. 12. 

You have been talked of fince your travels much, 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 

Wherein they fay you fhine. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within hearing. L’Ejirange. 

To HE'ARKEN. v. x. [peancnian, Saxon.) 
1. Toliften by way of curiofity. 
The youngeft daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from accefs of fuitors. Shakefpeare. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakef. R. III. 
They do me too much injury, 

That ever faid I hearken’d for your death: 

If it were fo, I might have let alone 

Th infulting hand of Douglas over you, Shake/peare. 

The gaping three-mouth’d dog forgets to fnarl ; 
The furies hearken, and their fnakes uneurl. Dryd. Virgil. 
Louder, and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 

Of human cries : 

I mount the terrafs, thence the town furvey, 

And hearken what the fruitful founds convey. Dryden: 

He who makes much neceflary, will want much; and, 
wearied with the difficulty of the attainment, will incline to 
hearken after any expedient that offers to fhorten his way-to 
it. Rogers’s Sermons. 

“2. To attend; to pay regard. 

Hearken unto me, thou fon of Zippor. Nu. xxiii. 18. 

Thofe who put paffion in the place of reafon, neither wfe 
their own, nor hearken to other people’s reafon, any farther 


than it fuits their humour. Locke. 
There’s not a bleffing individuals find, 
But fome way leans and hearkens to the kind. Pope. 


He’aRKENER. n, f. [from -hearkcn.]  Liftener; one that 
hearkens, : 

He’arsay. n.f. [hear and fay.] Report; rumour; what is 
not known otherwife than by account from others. 

For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, 

Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 

With hear/ay pitures, or a window look. Sidney. 

He affirms by hear/ay, that fome giants faved themfelves 
upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

All the little fcramblers after fame fall upon him, publifh _ 
every blot in his life, and depend upon hearf2y to defame 
him. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Hearse. n. f. [of unknown etymology.] 

1. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed to the grave. 

2. A temporary monument fet over a grave. 

To add to your laments, 

Whercwith you now bedew king Henry’s hear/e, 

I muft inform you of adifmal fight.  Shake/p. Henry VI. 

HEART. n.f. [ peont, Saxon; hertz, German. ] 

1. The mufcle which by its contraction and dilation propels 
the blood through the courfe of circulation, and is therefore 
confidered as the fource of vital motion. It is fuppofed in 
popular language to be the feat fometimes of courage, fome- 
times of affection. 

He with providence and courage fo pafled over all, that the 
mother took fuch fpiteful grief at it, that her heart brake 
withal, and fhe died. Sidney. 

Thou wouldft have left thy deareft heart blood there, 
Rather than made that favage duke thine heir, : 
And difinherited thine only fon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Snakes, in my beart blood warm’d, that fting my heart. 

Shake/peare’s Richard ll. 

Our battle is more full of names than your’s, 

Our men more perfeét in the ufe of arms, 

Our armour all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; 

‘Then reafon wills our hearts fhould be as good. Shak. H. IV. 

I thank you for my venifon, matter Shallow. 

—Mafter Page, much good do it your good keart, Shake/p. 


But 
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Rut fince the brain doth lodge the pow’rs of fenfes 
How makes it in the beart thofe paffions {pring ? 
‘The mutual love, the kind intclligence 
*Twixt heart and brain, this fympathy doth bring. Davies. 
We all fet our hearts at reft, fince whatever comes from 
above is for the beft. L’F ftrange. 
The only true zeal is that which is guided by a good light 
in the head, and that which confifts of good and innocent af- 
fetions in the beart. Spratt’s Sermons. 
Preft with heart corroding grief and years, 
To the gay court a rural fhed prefers. Pope's Od:ffey. 
2. The chief part; the vital part. 
Barley being fteeped in water, and turned upon a dry floor, 
will fprout half an inch; and, if it be let alone, much more, 
until the heart be out. Bac.n’s Natural Hiftory. 
The inner part of any thing. 
Some Englifhmen did with great danger pafs by water into 
the heart of the country. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
The king's forces are employed in appeafing diforders more 
near the heart of the kingdom. Hayward. 
Generally the infide or heart of trees is harder than the 
_ outward parts. Boyle. 
Here in the beart of all the town IIl flay, 
And timely fuccour, wherc it wants, convey. Dryden. 
If the foundations be bad, provide good piles made of heart 
of oak, fuch as will reach ground. Morons Mech. Exer. 
4. Perfon; character. Ufed with refpet to courage or kindnefs, 
The king’s a bawcock, and a bart of gold, 
A lad of life. an imp of fame. Shake/peare's Henry V. 
Hey, my hearts ; cheerly, my hearts. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 
What fays my dart of elder? Ha! is he dead, bully-ftale ? 
Ts he dead? Shake). Merry Wives of Windf-r. 
5. Courage ; fpirit. 
x If it pleafe you to make his fortune known, as I have done 
Erona’s, I will after take heart again to go on with his falfe- 
hood. Sidney, L. ii. 
__ There did other like unhappy accidents happen out of Eng- 
Jand, which gave heart and good opportunity to them to re- 
gain their old poffeifions. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Wide was the wound ; and a large lukewarm flood, 
“Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly, 
__ That when the painim fpy’d the ftreaming blood, 
Gave him great heart and hope of vitory. Fairy Queen, 
i - Eve, recov’ring heart, reply’d. Milton. 
Having left that city well provided, and in good heart, his 
majefty removed with his little army to Bewdley. Clarendon. 
Finding that it did them no hurt, they took heart upon’t, 
= Went up to’t, and viewed it. DEftrarge’s Fables. 
The expelled nations take heart, and when they fly from 


S 


one country invade another. Temple. 
6. Seat of love. 
Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 
Who loft my heart while I preferv’d my fheep? Pope. 


49. Affection; inclination. 
= Joab perceived that the king’s heart was towards Abfalom. 
f 2 Sa. xiv. I. 
Means how to feel, and learn each other’s heart, 


By th’ abbot’s fkill of Weftminfter is found. Daniel. 
=—- Nor fet thy heart, 
_. Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. Milton. 


Tis well to be tender; but to fet the beart too much upon 
any thing, is what we cannot juftify. L Efirange. 
A friend makes me a feaft, and fets all before me; but I 
fet my beart upon one difh alone, and if that happen to be 
thrown down, I {corn all the reft. Temple. 
= Then mixing pow’rful herbs with magick art, 
__ She chang’d his form who could not change his heart. Dryd. 
~ WhatdidI not, her ftubborn keart to gain? 
But all my vows were an{wer'd with difdain. 
8. lemory. ; 
PEW hatioever was attained to, concerning God and his work- 
ing in nature, the fame was delivered over by beart and tradi- 
tion from wife men to a pofterity equally zealous, Raleigh. 
~ We call the committing of a thing to memory the getting 
it by beart ; for it is the memory that muft tranfmit it to the 
he art; and it is in vain to expect that the heart fhould keep 
its hold of any truth, when the memory has let it go. ` South. 
© Shall I in London aĝ this idle part? 
__Compofing fongs for fools to get by h-art. __ Pope. 
;0od-will; ardour of il To A to heart any thing, is to 
ealous or folicitous or ardent about it. 
E. Eke not their caufes to heart, how fhould there be 
but in them frozen coldnefs, when his affections feem be- 
numbed, from whom theirs fhould take fire? _ Hooker, 
If he would take the bufinefs to heart, and deal in it effec- 
tually, it would fucceed well. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
The lady marchionefs of Hertford engaged her hufband to 
ake this bufinefs to heart. - Clarendon, b. viii. 
_ Amongft thofe, who took it moft to beart, fir John Stawel 
vas the chief. Clarendon, b. viii. 
i Every prudent and honeft man would join himfelf to that 
fide which had the good of thcir country moft at heart. Addif. 


Dryden. 
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Learned men have been now a long time fearching after thé 
Ppy country from which our firft parents were exiled: if 
they can find it, with all my heart. Wozdward’s Nat. Hifory. 
_ l would not be forry to find the Prefbyterians miftaken in 
this point, which they have moft at heart. Swift. 
What l have moft at heart is, that fome method fhould be 


thought on for afcertaining and fixing our language: Swifta 
10. Paffions ; anxiety; concern. 
Set your heart at reft; 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shake/peares 


11. Secret thoughts; recefles of the mind. 
Michal faw king David leaping and dancing before the 
Lord, and fhe defpifed him in her heart. 2 Sa. vi. 16. 
The next generation will. in tongue and /eart, and every 
way elfe, become Englith ; fo as there will be no difference or 
diftinction, but the Jrith fea, betwixt us. Davies on Ireland. 
Thou faweft the contradiction between my heart and 
hand. King Charles. 
Would you have him open his heart to you, and afk yout 
advice, you muft begin to do fo with him firft. Lecke. 
Men, fome to pleafure, fome to bufinefs take; i 
But every woman is, at heart, a rake. Pope, Epifileii. 
12. Difpofition of mind. 
Doing all things with fo pretty a grace, that it feemed ig- 
norance could not make him do amifs, becaufe he hud a beart 
to do well. 
13. The heart is confidered as the feat of tendernefs : 
heart therefore is cruelty. 
I've feen thee ftern, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart hardening {pectacles. Shakesp. Corislan: s. 
Such iron hearts we are, and fuch 
The bafe barbarity of human kind. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
14. To find in the Hpart. Tobe not wholly averfe. 
For my breaking the laws of fricndthip with you, I could 
find in my heart 10 atk you pardon for it, but that your now 
handling of me gives me reafon to confirm my former deal- 


ing. 


Stane a 
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Sidney, 
15. Secret meaning; hidden intention, 
Iwill on with my fpeech in your praife, 
And then fhew you the heart of my meflage. Shatefpeare. 


16. Confcience; fenfe of good or ill. 
Every man’s Aeart and con(cience doth in good or evil, 
even fectetly committed, and known to none but itfelf, either 
like or difallow itfelf, Hocker, b.i. Y: De 
17. Strength; power. 
Try whether leaves of trees, {wept together, with fome 
chalk and dung mixed, to give them more heart, would not 


make a good compoft. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
He keeps a fabbath of alternate years, 


That the {pent earth may gather heart again, 
And, better’d by ceflation, bear the grain. Dryden's Georg. 
Care muft be taken not to plow ground out of leart, becaufe 
if "tis in Azart, it may be improved by marl again. Mortimer. 
18. Utmoft degree. 
This gay charm, 
Whofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d thee home, 
W hofe bofom was my crownet, my chief end, 
Like a right gipfy, hath, at faft and loofe, 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of lols. Shakefpeare, 
1g. Life. For zy heart feems fometimes to fignify, if life was 
at fake; and fometimes Sor tenderness. 
I bid the rafcal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it. 
I gave it toa youth, 
A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee : 
I could not for my heart deny it him, Shakef. Mer. of Venice. 
Profoundly fkill’d in the black art, 
As Englifh Merlin for his heart. Hndibras, Pi is 
20. It is much ufed in compofition for mind, or affeétion. 
Hearr-acu. n. f. [heart and ach,] Sorrow; pang; anguifh 
of mind. 


AY hakeffeare. 


To die—to fleep— 
No more; and, bya fleep, to fay we end 
The hea: tach, and the thoufand natural fhocks 
That fleth is heir to. Shake/y eare’s Hamlet, 
HEART-BREAK. n.f. [heart and break ] Overpowering for- 
row. 
Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak, Shakef. 
HEART-BREAKER. n.f. A cant name for a woman's curls, 
fuppofed to break the heart of all her lovers. 
Like Sampfon’s heartbreakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. Fludibras, p. ia 
HEART-BREAKING. adj. Overpowering with forrow. 
Thofe piteous plaints and forrowful fad tine, 
Which late you poured forth, as ye did fit 
Befide the filver fprings of Helicone, 
Making your mufick of heartbreaking mone. 
HEART-BREAKING. 2. f. Overpowering grief. 
What greater heartbreaking and confufion can there be to 
one, than to have all his fecret faults laid open, and the fen- 
tence of condemnation paffed upon kim? Hakewiil, 
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He’art-BURNED. adj. [heart and burn.) Having the heart 
inflamed. 

How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can fee him but 
I am heart-burn'd an hour after. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

HEART-BURNING. 1. f. [heart and burn.] 
y. Pain at the ftomach, commonly from an acrid humour. 

Fine clean chalk is one of the moft noble abforbents, and 
powerfully corrects and fubdues the acrid humours in the 
ftomach: this property renders it very ferviceable in the car- 
dialgia, or heart-burning. Woodward on Fofils. 

2. Difcontent; fecret enmity. 

In great changes, when right of inheritance is broke, there 
will remain much feart-burning and difcontent among the 
meaner people. Swift to Pope. 

HEART-DEAR. adj. Sincerely beloved. 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 

When you were more endear’d to it than now ; 

When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 

‘Threw many a northward look to fee his father 

Bring up his pow’rs ; but hedid long in vain! Shak. H. IV. 

HEART-EASE. ”.f. Quiet; tranquillity. 
What infinite Acart-eafe muft kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
HEART-EASING. adj. Giving quiet. 
But come, thou goddefs fair and free, 
In heav’n yclep’d Euphrofyne, 


And by men heart-eafing mirth. Miiton. 
HEART-FELT. adj. Felt in the confcience. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deftroy, 
The foul’s calm fun-fhine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize. Popes Ejjay on Man. 


HEART-PEAS. n.f. A plant. 

The characters are: it hatha trailing ftalk, emitting clafpers, 
whereby it faftens itfelf to whatever plant ftands near it: the 
flower-cup confifts of three leaves, the flower of eight leaves, 
and are of an anomalous figure: the ovary becomes a fruit 
like a bladder, divided into three cells, in which are contained 
round feeds in form of peas, of a black colour, having the 
figure of an heart of a white colour upon each. Miller. 

HeaRT-QUELLING. adj. Conquering the affection. 
And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 
With her beart-quelling fon, upon you fmile. 
HEART-RENDING. adj. Killing with anguifh. 
Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thofe few 

Who her refemble, and her fteps purfue ; 

That death fhould licence have to rage amon 

The fair, the wife, the virtuous, andthe young! aller. 

HEART-ROBBING. adj. Ecftatick; depriving of thought. 
Sweet is thy virtue, as thyfelf fweet art; 
For when on me thou fhinedft, late in fadnefs, 
A melting pleafance ran through every part, 
And me revived with heart-robbing gladnefs. 
HEART-SICK. adj. 
1. Pained in mind. 
If we be heart-/ick, or afflited with an uncertain foul, then 


Spenfer. 


Spenfer. 


we are true defirers of relief and mercy. Taylor. 
2. Mortally ill; hurt in the conftitution. 
Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 
—Not I, unlefs the breath of heart-/ick groans, 
Mitt like, infold me from the fearch of eyes. Shake/peare. 


HEeARTS-EASE. n.f. A plant. 
Hearts-eafe is a fort of violet that blows all Summer, and 
often in Winter: it fows itfelf. Mortimer. 
HEART-SoRE. n.f- Struck with forrow. 
Wherever he that godly knight may find, 
His only heart-fore and his only foe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
PIEART-sTRING. n.f. [firing and heart.} The tendons or 
nerves fuppofed to brace and fuftain the heart. 
He was by Jove deprived 
Of life himfelf, and heart-/rrings of an eagle rived. Fa. Du. 
How, out of tune on the ftrings ? = 
—Not fo; but yet fo falfe, that he grieves my very keart- 
firings. Shake/peare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
That grates my heart-/frings: what fhould difcontent him! 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denham’ s Sophy. 
If thou thinkeft thou fhalt perifh, I cannot blame thee to be 
fad ’till thy beart-/frings crack. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
There’s the fatal wound, 
That tears my heart-/rrings ; but he fhall be found, 
My arms fhall hold him. Granville. 
HEART-STRUCK. adj. 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in the mind. 
Who is with him ? 
—— None but the fool who labours to out-jeft 
His heart-/truck injuries. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
2. Shocked with fear or difmay. 
He added not; for Adam, at the news 
Heart-firuck, with chilling gripe of forrow ftood, 
That all his fenfes bound! Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
HEART-swexxinc. adj. Rankling in the mind. 
Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight, 


Through proud ambition and heart-/welling hate,  Spenfer. 
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HEART-WHOLE. adj. 
1, With the affections yet unfixed. 

You have not feen me yet, and therefore I am confident 

ou are heart-whole, Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fhoulder ; but I'll warrant him 
heart-whole. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

2. With the vitals yet unimpaircd. 
HEART-WOUNDED. adj. Filled with paffion of love or grief, 
Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ftate withdrew. Pepe's Oyf. 
HEART-WOUNDING. adj. Filling with grief. 
With a fhriek heart-wounding loud fhe cry'd, 
While down her cheeks the gufhing torrents ran, 
Faft falling on her hands. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
He/aRTED. adj. It is only ufed in compofition: as, hard 
hearted. 
To HE'ARTEN. v.a. [from hcart.] 
1. To encourage; to animate ; to ftir up. 

Palladius blaming thofe that were flow, heartening them that 
were forward, but efpecially with his own example leading 
them, made an impreffion into the fquadron. Siducy. 

My royal father, cheer thefe noble lords, 

And hearten thofe that fight in your defence: 

Untheath your fword, good father; cry, St.George! Shak. 

This rare man, Tydides, wouid prepare ; 
That he might conquer, Acarten’d him, and taught him 
tricks. Chapman's Itads, 

Thus hearten’d well, and flefh’d upon his prey, 

The youth may prove a man another day. 

2. To meliorate with manure. 

The ground one year at reft; forget not then 

With richeft dung to hearten it again. days Virg. Georg, 

Heart. n.f The pavement of a room in which a fire is 
made; the ground under the chimney. 

Hoop’d out of Rome: now this extremity 

Hath brought me to this hearth. Shake/peare’s Cortclanis. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap, 

Whereas thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shakefpeare. 
Good luck befriend thee, fon; for at thy birth 

The fairy ladies danc’d upon the hearth. 

The vanquifh’d fires withdraw from every place ; 

Or, full with feeding, fink into a flcep : 

Each houfhold genius fhew's again its face, 

And from the hearths the little lares creep. 

HEARTILY. adv. [from hearty. ] 
r. Sincerely; actively ; diligently; vigoroufly. 

Where his judgment led him to oppofe men on a publick 
account, he would do it vigorouily and Aeartiy ; yet the op- 
pofition ended there. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2. From the heart; fully. 
I bear no malice for my death; 
But thofe that fought it, I could wifh more Chriftians ; 
Be what they will, 1 heartily forgive them. Shake/. H. VIII. 
If to be fad is to be wife, 

T do moft heartily defpife 

Whatever Socrates has faid, 

Or Tully writ, or Wanley read. 

3. Eagerly; with defire. 

As for my eating heartily of the food, know that anxiety 

has hindered my eating ’till this moment. ddi/en’s Guardian. 
He’arTiness. n. f- [from hearty.] 
I. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrify. 

This entertainment may a free face put on; derive a liberty 

from feartine/s, and well become the agent. Shake/peare. 
2. Vigour; diligence; {trength. 

The anger of an enemy reprefents our faults, or admo- 
nifhes us of our duty, with more heartine/s than the kindnefs 
of a friend. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

He/arTcess. aaj. [from heart.] Without courage; fpirit- 
lefs. 
I joyed oft to chafe the trembling pricket, 

Or hunt the Aeartle/s hare ’till fhe were tame. Spenfer. 

Then hopelefs, Azartle/s ’gan the cunning thief, 

Perfuade us die, to ftint al! further ftrife. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

What, art thou drawn among thefe heartle/s hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio ; look upon thy death, Shake/peare. 
Thoufands befides {tood mute and Acart/e/s there, 

Men valiant all; nor was I us’d to fear. Cowley. 

The peafants were accuitomed to payments, and grew 
heartlefs as they grew poor. Temple. 

Heartle/s they fought, and quittcd foon their ground, 

While our’s with cafy vitory were crown’d. Dryden. 

HE’ARTLESSLY. adv. [from Aeartie/s.] Without courage ; 
faintly ; timidly. 

He/aARTLESSNESS. 7. f. [from heartle/s.] Want of courage or 
fpirit ; dejection of mind. 

He‘arty. adj, [from beart.) 

1. Sincere; undiflembled; warm; zealous. 

They did not bring that Aearty inclination to peace, which 
they hoped they would have done, Clarend.n, b. viii. 


But 
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But the kind hofts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face ; 
In all they did, you might difcern with eafe 
A willing mind, and a defire to pleafe. Dryden. 
Every man may pretend to any employment, provided he 
has been loud and frequent in declaring himfelf hearty for the 


government. Swift. 
Be fn full health. sl 


3. Vigorous; ftrong. 
” Whofe laughs are hearty, though his jefts are coarfe, 
And loves you beft of all things but his horfe. 
4. Strong; hard; durable. 
Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being ftrong in all 
pofitions, may be better trufted in crofs and tran{verfe work. 
i WVotton’s Architecture. 
HEARTY-HALE. adj. [heart and hale.} Good for the heart. 
E Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 
Sound favory, and bafil hearty-hale. Spenfer. 
HET. n. f. (pear, per, Saxon ; heete, Danihh. ] 
_ 1. The fenfation caufed by the approach or touch of fire. 
Heat is a very brifk agitation of the infenfible parts of the 
_ object, which produces in us that fenfation from whence we 
~ denominate the object hot; fo what in our fenfation is heat, 
3 in the object is nothing but motion. Locke. 
The word heat is ufed to fignify the fenfation we have when 
we are near the fire, as well as the caufe of that fenfation, 
which is in the fire itfelf; and thence we conclude, that there 
is a fort of beat in the fire refembling our own fenfation : 
whereas in the fire there is noth ng but little particles of mat- 
ter, of fuch particular fhapes as are fitted to imprefs fuch 
~ motions on our flefh as excite the fenfe of heat. Watts. 
2. The caufe of the fenfation of burning. 
The fword which is made fiery doth not only cut by reafon 
of the fharpnefs which fimply it hath, but alfo burn by means 
of that beat which it hath from fire. Hooker, b.v. 
After they came down into the valley, and found the in- 
tolerable heats which are there, and knew no means of lighter 
apparel, they were forced to begin the cuftom of going naked. 
n Bacon’s New Atlantis. 


Pope. 


3. Hot weather. 
’ Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 
The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 
The pope would not comply with the propofal, as fearing 
= the beats might advance too far before they had finifhed their 
_ work, and produce a peftilence among the people. Aadi/in. 
_ 4. State of any body under the action of the fire. 
_ The keats fmiths take of their iron are a blood-red beat, 
2 white flame heat, and a fparkling or welding heat. Moxon. 
§. One violent ation unintermitted. 
The Continual agitations of the fpirits muft needs be a 
weakening of any conftitution, efpecially in age; and many 
= caufes are required for refrefhment betwixt the heats. Dryden. 
_ 6. The ftate of being once hot. 
oy Pll ftrike my fortune with him at a heat, 
| And give him not the leifure to forget. Dryden's Aurengz. 
7. A courfe at a race, between each of which courfes there is 
= amintermiffion. 
x. Feign’d zeal, you faw, fet out the fpecdier pace ; 
But the laft beat, plain dealing won the race. 
_ 8. Pimples in the face; fluth. 
= [t has raifed animiofities in their hearts, and feats in their 
faces, and broke out in their ribbans. Addifon's Freeholder. 
9. Agitation of fudden or violent paffion ; vehemence of action. 
* They feeing what forces were in the city with them, iffued 
_ againit the tyrant while they were in this heat, before practices 
. might be ufed to diflever them. Sidney, b. iis 
~The friend hath loft his friend ; 
And the beft quarrels, in the beat, are curft 
By thofe that feel their fharpnefs. Shake/p. King Lear. 
It might have pleafed in the eat and hurry of his rage, but 
© muft have difpleafed in the cool fedate reflections of his mind. 
— South's Sermons. 
We have fpilt no blood but in the Aeat of the battle, or the 
chafe. i Atterbury’s Sermons. 
One playing at hazard, held in many hands together, and 
drew a huge heap of gold; but, in the beat of play, never 
obferved a fharper, who fwept it into his hat. Swift. 
10. Faction; conteft; party rage. 
~ Our ftate thinks not fo: they are in a moft warlike prepa- 
‘ration, and hope to come upon them in the heat of their divi- 
fion. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 
I was forry to hear with what partiality and popular heat 
elections were carried. King Charles. 
= What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 
Than thofe diftemper’d heats ? 
11. Ardour of thought or elocution. 
Plead it to lier 
With all the ftrength and heats of eloquence, 
Fraternal love and friendfhip can infpire.  Addifon’s Cato. 
To Heat. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To makc hot; to endue with the power of burning, 
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He commanded that they fhould Azat the furnace one fever 
times more than it was wont to be heated. Dan. iii. 1g. 
2. To caufe to ferment. 
Hops lying undricd heats them, and changes their colour. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
3. To make the conftitution feverith. 
Thou art going to lord Timon’s feaft 

—Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine /eat fools. Shakef. 

Whatever increafeth the denfity of the blood, even with- 
out increafing its celerity, beats, becaufe a denfer body is hotter 
than a rarer. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To warm with vehemence of paffion or defire. 
A noble emulation eats your breaft, 
And your own fame now robs you of your reft. 
5. To agitate the blood and fpirits with aétion. 

When he was well seated the younger champion could not 
ftand before him; and we find the elder contended not for the 
gift, but for the honour. Dryden's Ain. Dedication. 

He’ater. x, f. [from keat.] An iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to {mooth and plait linnen. 

HEATH. n.f. [erica, Latin.] 

I. A plant. 

It is a fhrub of low ftature: the leaves are fmall, and abide 
green all the year: the flower confifts of one leaf, is naked, 
and, for the moft part, fhaped like a pitcher: the ovary, which 
is produced in the bottom of the flower, becomes a roundifh 
fruit, divided into four cells, in which are contained many 
{mall feeds. Miller. 

In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, and fpread 
the afhes. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Oft with bolder wing they foaring dare 
The purple heath. Thomfon’s Spring. 
2. A place overgrown with heath. 
Say, from whence 

You owe this {trange intelligence? or why 

Upon this blafted heath you ttop our way 

With fuch prophetick greeting Shakefreare’s Macbeth. 

3- A place covered with fhrubs of whatever kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and heaths of rofemary, will fmell 

a great way into the fea. Bacen's Natural Hi/tory. 
Heatu-cock. n.f. [heath and cock.) A large fowl that free 
quents heaths. 

Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheafant, beath-cock, 
and powte. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall., 

HEATH-POUT. n. f. [heath and pout ] A bird. 
Not heath-pout, or the rarer bird 
Which Phafis or Ionia yields, 
More pleafing morfels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. Dryden. 
HEATH-PEAS. n, f. A fpecies of bitter Vetcu, which fee. 
HEATH-ROSE. n. f. [ heath and rofe] A plant. Ainjworth. 
HE’ATHEN. n.f. [eyden, German.] The gentiles; the pas 
gans; the nations unacquainted with the covenant of grace. 

Deliver us from the heathen, that we may give thanks to thy 
holy name. r Chro., xvi. 35. 

If the opinions of others, whom we think well of, be a 
ground of affent, men have reafon to be heathens in Japan, 
mahometans in Turkey, papifts in Spain, and proteftants in 
England. . Locke. 

In a paper of morality, I confider how I may recommend 
the particular virtues I treat of, by the precepts or examples 
of the ancient eathens. Addifon’s Spectator. 

He’aTHEN. adj. Gentile; pagan. 

It was impoflible for a heathen author to relate thefe things, 
becaufe, if he had believed them, he would no longer have 
been a heathen. Addifon, 

HE'ATHENISH. adj. [from heathen.] 
1. Belonging to the gentiles. 

When the apoftles of our Lord and Saviour were ordained 
to alter the laws of heatheni/h religion, chofen they were, St. 
Paul excepted; the reft unfchooled altogether, and unlettered 
men. Hooksr, b. ive 

2. Wild; favage; rapacious; cruel. 

The Moors did tread under their heathenifh feet whatever 
little they found yet there ftanding. Spenfer. 

That execrable Cromwel made a heatheni/h or rather inhu- 
man edict againft the poor epifcopal clergy, that they fhould 
neither preach, pray in publick, baptize, marry, bury, nor 
teach fchool. South's Sermons, 

He/ATHENISHLY. adv. [from heathenifh.] After the manner of 
heathens. 
He’aTHENISM. n. f. [from beathn.] Gentilifm; paganifm. 

It fignifies the acknowledgment of the true God, in oppo- 
fition to heathenifm. Hammond’s Pratt. Catech. 

He’atny. adj. [from heath.] Full of heath. 
This fort of land they order the fame way with the heathy 
land. Mortimer’s h usbandry. 
To HEAVE. v.a: pret. heaved, anciently hove; part. beavds 
or hoven. 
1. To lift; to raife from the ground. 
So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
Chain’d on the burning lake; nor ever hence 
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Had ris’n, or beav'’d his head, but that the will 
And high permiffion of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large. Mitlton’s Paradife Loff, b. i. 
2. To carry. 
Now we bear the king 
Tow’rd Calais: grant him there; and there being feen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fca. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
3. To raife; to lift. 
So daunted, when the giant faw the knight, 
His heavy hand he heaved up on high, 
And him to duft thought to have batter’d quite. Fa. Queen. 
Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majeft 
According to my bond, no more nor lefs. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
He dy’d in fight; 
Fought next my perfon, as in confort fought, 
Save when he heav’d his fhield in my defence, 
And on his naked fide receiv’d my wound. Dryd. Don Seb. 
4. To caufe to fwell. 
The groans of ghofts, that cleave the earth with pain, 


And eave it up: they pant and ftick half way. Dryden. 
The glittering finny fwarms, 
That eave our friths and croud upon our fhores. Tomfon. 


5. To force up from the breatt. 
Made fhe no verbal queft ? 
— Yes, once or twice fhe heav’d the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shak. King Lear. 
The wretched animal 4eav’d forth fuch groans, 
That their difcharge did ftretch his leathern <oat 
Almoft to burfting. Shakefp. As you like it. 
6. To exalt; to elevate. 
Poor fhadow, painted queen ; 
One heav'd on high, to be hurl’d down below. Shak. R. III. 
7. To puff; to elate. 

The Scots, heaved up into high hope of victory, took the 
Englith for foolifh birds fallen into their net, forfook their hill, 
and marched into the plain. Hayward. 

ToHeEave. un. 
1. To pant; to breathe with pain. 
Tis fuch as you, 

That creep like fhadows by him, and do figh 

At each his needlefs heavings ; fuch as you 

Nourifh the caufe of his awaking. Shake/p. TI inter’s Tule. 

He heaves for breath, which, from his lungs fupply’d, 

And fetch’d from far, diftends his lab’ring fide. Dryden, 

2. To labour. 

The*church of England had ftruggled and heaved at a re- 

formation ever fince Wickliff’s days. Atterbury. 
3. To rife w th pain; to fwell and fall. 
Thou haft made my curdled blood run back, 

My heart heave up, my hair to rife in briftles. 

The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part ; 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav’d the heart. Dryden. 

No objeét affects my imagination fo much as the fea or 
ocean: I cannot fee the heaving of this prodigious bulk of 
waters, even in a calm, without a very pleafing aftonifh- 
ment.. Addifon’s Speétator. 

Frequent for breath his panting bofom heaves. ` Prior. 
The heaving tide 
In widen’d circles beats on either fide. 
4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
Heave. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. Lift ; exertion or effort upwards. 
None could guefs whether the next heave of the earthquake 
would fettle them on the firft foundation, or fwallow them. 
Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
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2. Rifing of the breaft. 
There’s matter in thefe fighs; thefe profound heaves 
You muft tranflate; ’tis fit we underftandthem. Shake/p. 
3. Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to rife. 
But after many ftrains and heaves, 
He got up to his faddle eaves. Hudibras, p.i. cant. 1. 
Heave Offering. n.f. An offering among the Jews. 
Ye fhall offer a cake of the firft of your dough for an heave 
offering, as ye do the heave offering of the threfhing floor. Num. 
HE’AVEN. n.f. [peoron, which feems to be derived from 
peoyd, the places over head, Saxon. } 
1. The regions above; the expanfe of the fky, 
A ftation like the herald Mercury, r 
New lightcd on a heaven kifing hill. Shakef. Hamlet. 
Thy race in time to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whofe afcending tow’rs fhall heav’n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her fhade. Dryden's Æn. 
The words are taken more properly for the air and cther 
than for the heavens, as the belt Hebrecians underftand them. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 
This a&, with fhouts feav'n high, the friendly band 
Applaud, Dryden’s Fables, 
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2. The habitation of God, good angels, and pure fouls departed. 
> It is a knell 

That fummons thee to heaven, or to hell. Shakef. Macbeth, 

Thefe, the late 

Heav’nbanifh’d hoft, left defert utmoft hell. 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heav’n fall’n, in {tation ftood, or juft array, 
Sublime with expectation. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
3- The fupreme power; the fovereign of heaven. 
Now beav’n help him! Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The will 

And high permiffion of all-ruling heav’n 

Left him at large. Milton. 

The prophets were taught to know the will of God, and 
thereby inftruct the people, and enabled to prophefy, as a 
teftimony of their being fent by heaven. Temple. 

4. The pagan gods; the celeftials. 
Our brows 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers. Shak. Cymiel. 
Take phyfick, pomp; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches fecl, 

I hat thou may’ft fhake the fuperflux to them, 

And fhow the heavens more juft. Shatef. King Lear. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thofe myfteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Fleav’ns ! what a {pring was in his arm, to throw ! 
How high he held his fhicid, and rofe at ev’ry blow. Dryd. 
5. Elevation; fublimity. 
O, for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 
The brighteft heav’n of invention. Shake/p. Henry V. Pral. 
6. It is often ufed in compofition. r 
Heaven-BECoT. Begot by a celeftial power. 
If I am heav'n-begot, aflert your fon 
By fome fure fign. Dryden. 
HEAVEN-BORN. Defcended from the celeftial regions ; native 
of heaven. i 
If a fever fires his fulphurous blood, 
In ev’ry fit he feels the hand of God, 
And heav'n-born flame. Dryden's Fuveral, Sat. 13. 
Oh beav’n-born fitters! fource of art! 

Who charm the fenfe, or mend the heurt; 

Who lead fair virtuc’s train along, , 

Moral truth, and myftick fong ! : - 

HEAVEN-BReED. Produced or cultivated in heaven. 
Much is the. force of heav’n-bred poefy. Shake/j eare. 
HEAVEN-cuILT. Built by the agency of gods. 
My foul infpire, 
As when we wrapt Troy’s heav’n-built walls in fire. 
His arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz’d her heav’n-built wall. 
HEAVEN-DIRECTED. ý 
1. Raifed towards the fky. 
Who taught that /av’n-direcied {pire to rife? 
2. Taught by the powers of heaven... . 
O facred weapon! left for truth’s defence ; + 
To all but heaven-direéted hands deny'd ; 
The mufe may give it, but the gods muft guide. 
He’avENLY. adj. [from heaven.] 
1. Refembling heaven; fupremely excellent. 

As the love of heaven makes one heavenly, the love of vir- 
tue virtuous, fo doth the love of the world make one become 
worldly. j Sidnej. 

Not Maro’s mufe, who fung the mighty man; 

Nor Pindar’s heav’nly lyre, nor Horace when a fwan. Dryd. 

2. Celeftial ; inhabiting heaven. 
Adoring firft the genius of the place, - 

Then earth, the mother of the heav’nly race. 

He'AvENLY. adv. i 
1. Ina manner refembling that of heaven. 
In thefe deep folitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav’niy penfive contemplation dwells, 
. And ever-mufing melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a veital’s veins? 
2. By the agency or influence of heaven. , 
Truth and peace and love fhall ever fhine 

About the fupreme throne 

Of him, t whofe happy-making ficht alone, 

Our heav’n’y guided foul fall climb. Milton, 

He/AVENWARD. adv. [heaven and peand, Saxon.] Towards 
heaven. 
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I proftrate lay, 
By various doubts impell’d, or to obey, 
Or to object ; at length, my mournfu! look 
Heav'nward ere&, determin’d, thus I fpoke. 
He'avity. adv. [from heavy. } 
1, With great ponderoufnels, 
2. Grievoufly ; affictively. - 
Eafe muft be impracticable to the envious: they lic under 
a double misfortune; common calamities and. common blefi- 
ings fall heavi'y upon them, Coliter of Emy. 
3+ Sorrowtully ; 
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3: Sorrowfully ; with an air of dejection. 
I came hither to tranfport the tydings, 

Which I have heavily born. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 

—O, Í have paft a miferable night. Shakeipeare’s R. II. 

This O'Neil took very Aeawily, becaufe his condition in 
the army was lefs pleafant to him, Clarendon. 

He‘aviness. x. /. [from heavy. ] 
1. Ponderoufnefs ; the quality of being heavy ; weight. 

The fubject is concerning the heavine/s of feveral bodies, or 
the proportion that is required betwixt any weicht and the 
power which may move it. Wilkins. 

2. Dejection of mind ; depreffion of fpirit: 

Weare, at the hearing of fome, more inclined unto forrow 

and heavine/s; of fome more muollificd, and foftencd in mind. 
ee Hooker, b. v. f. 38. 

Fleavine/s in the heart of man maketh it ftoop; but a good 
word maketh it glad. Prov. xii. 25. 

Ye greatly rejoice; though now for a fezfon ye are in 
heavine/s, through manifold temptations. 1 Pet. i. 6. 

__ Againft ill chances men are ever merry ; 
But heavinefs foreruns the good event. Shak. Henry IV. 
Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An beavinefs that’s gone. Shakefpeare’s Timpcft. 
33: Inaptitude to motion or thought; fluggifhnefs; torpidnefs ; 
dulnefs of fpirit ; languidnefs ; languor. 
Our ftrength is all gone into heavine/s, 
That makcs the weight. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
What means this þeavinefs that hangs upon me ? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my fenfes? dd. Cato. 
He would not violate that {weet recefs, 
And found befides a welcome heavine/s, 
Which feiz’d his eyes. Dryden. 
A fenfation of droufinefs, oppreffion, heavine/s, and lafi- 
tude, are figns of atooplentiful.meal.  Arbuthn. on Aliment. 
= 4. Oppreffion; crufh; affliction. 
5. Decpnefs or richnefs of foil. 

As Alexandria exported many commodities, fo it received 
fome from other European ports, which, by reafon of the fat- 
nefs and heavine/s of the ground, Egypt did not produce; fuch 

-as metals, wood, and pitch. Arbuthnot on Cains. 
HE’AVY. adj. [peariz, Saxon.] 
1. Weighty; ponderous; tending ftrongly to the center; con- 
trary to light. 
-~ Merfennus tells us, that a little child, with an engine of an 
~ hundred double pulleys, might move this earth, though it were 
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1 much þeavier than it is. l Wilkins, 
2. Sorrowful; dejected; depreficd. 
Let me not be light ; 
For a light wife doth make a heavyhufband. —Shake/eare. 


3. Grievous; oppreffive ; afflictive. 

- Menelaus bore an heavy. hand over the citizens, having a 
‘malicious mind. 2 Mac. v. 23. 

J ~ Let not yourears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which fhall poffefs them with the heavie/? found 
_ Thatever yet they heard. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
lf the caufe be not good, the king himfelf hath a heavy 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 


_» reckoning to make, 
"EEE Are you fo gofpell’d 
= = To pray for this good man, and for his iflue ? 
< Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, - 
And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 


Chartres, at the levee, 


Tells with a fneer the tydings heavy. Swift. 
am Wanting alacrity ; wanting brifknefs of appearance. 
Hs My heavy eyes, you fay, confefs 

A heart to love and grief inclin’d. Prior. 


| ç. Wanting fpirit or rapidity of fentiment; unanimated. 

nd ’ A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be encouraged, 
and accordingly many thoufand copies were befpoke. Swift. 

6. Wanting activity ; indolent; lazy. 

“ Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d ; 

% But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. Drydens Fabies. 

«9. Droufy; dull; torpid. 

i Peter and they that were with him were heavy with 


me fleep. Lu. ix. 33. 
8. Slow ; fluggith. 
But let thy fpiders, that fuck up thy venom, 
And heavy gaited toads lie in their way.  Shake/p. Rich. II. 
~. g. Stupid; foolifh. 
This heavy headed revel, Eaft and Weft 
Makes us traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations.  Shakefp. 


4 I would not be accounted fo bafe minded, or heavy headed, 
that I will confefs that any of them is for valour, power, or 
fortune better than myfelf. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Burdenfome ; troublefome ; tedious. 
I put into thy hands what has been the diverfion of fome of 
my idle and heavy hours. Locke's Epifile to the Reader. 
When alone, your time will not lie beavy upon your hands 
for want of fome trifling amufement. Swift. 
1, Loaded; incumbered; burthened. 
-Hearing that there werc forces coming againft him, and not 
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willing that they fhould find his men heavy and laden with 
booty, he returned unto Scotland. Eacon’s Henry Vile 
12. Not eafily digefted ; not light to the ftomach. 
Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are moft heavy to 
the ftomach, which makes baked meat hard of digeftion. Arb. 
13. Rich in foil; fertile, as heavy lands. 
14. Deep; cumbcrfome, as heavy roads. 
He’avy. adv. As an adverb it is only ufed in compofition ; 
heavily. 
Your carriages were heavy laden ; they are a burden to the 
weary beaft. If. xlvi. t. 
Come unto me all yc that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you reft. Mat. ii. 28. 
HE'BDOMAD. n.j. [hebdomas, Latin] A week; a {pace of 
feven days. 
Computing by the medical month, the firt hebdomad or fep- 
tenary confifts of fix days, feventeen hours and a half. Brown. 
HEBpo/MADAL. ) aaj. [ from hebdomes, Latin.) Weekly ; 
HEBDO’MADARY. $ Confifting of feven days. 
As for hebdomadal periods, or weeks, in regard of their 
fabbaths, they were obferved by the Hebrews. Brawn. 
To HEBE'TATE. v.a. [hebeto, Latin ; hebeter, French.] To 
dull; to blunt; to ftupify. 
The eye, efpecially if hebctatcd, might caufe the fame pcer- 
ception. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Beef may confer a robuftnefs on the limbs of my fon, but 
will hebetate and clog his intellectuals. 4rb. and Pope’s AL. Scrib. 
Hezeta’Tion. 7. f. [from hebetate.] 


-1, The act of dulling. 


2. The ftate of being dulled. 
HE'BETUDE. n.f. [hebctuds, Latin.] Dulnefs; obtufenefs ; 
bluntnefs. 

The peftilent feminaries, according to their groffnefs or 
fubtilty, activity or Acbetude, caufe more or lefs truculent 
plagues. Harvey on the Plague. 

He’sraism. n.f. [hebraifme, French; kebraifmus, Latin.] A 
Hebrew idiom. 

Milton has infufed a great many Latinifms, as well as Gre- 

cifms, and fometimes Hebrai/ms, into his poem. Speéfator. 
He’sraist. n. f. [hebreus, Latin.] A man fkilled in Hebrew. 
He’sricran. n. f. [from Hebrew.) One fkilful in Hebrew. 

The words are more properly taken for the air or ether than 
the heavens, as the beft MHebrecians underftand them. Raleigh. 

The nature of the Hebrew verfe, as the meaneft Hebrician 
knoweth, confifts of uneven fcet. . Peacham. 

He’caToms. n. f. [becatombe, French; éxarouGn.] A facri- 
fice of an hundred cattle. 
In rich mens homes 
J bid kill fome beafts, but no hecatombs ; 


None ftarve, none furfeit fo. Donne, 
One of thefe three is a whole hecatomb, 
And therefore only one of them fhall die. Dryden. 
Her triumphant fons in war fucceed, 
And flaughter’d hecatombs around ’em bleed. Addifon. 
= water a } adj. [bedtique, French, from tse] 


1. Habitual ; conftitutional. 

This word is joined only to that kind of fever which 
is flow and continual, and ending in a confumption, is the 
contrary to thofe fevers which arife from a plethora, or 
too great fulnefs from obftruction, becaufe it is attended 
with too lax a ftate of the excretory paflages, and gene- 
rally thofe of the fkin; whereby fo much runs off as 
leaves not refiftance enough in the contractile veffels to keep 
them fufficiently diftended, fo that they vibrate oftener, agitate 
the fluids the more, and keep them thin and hot. Quincy. 

A heétick fever hath got hold 


Of the whole fubftance, not to be controul’d. Donne. 
2. Troubled with a morbid heat. 
No heétick ftudent {cars the gentle maid. Taylor. 
He’cricx. n.f. An heétick fever. 
Like the hed?ick in my blood he rages, 
And thou muft cure me. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


He'cror. n.f. [from the name of Heéfor, the great Homeric 
warriour. | 
1. A bully; a bluftering, turbulent, pervicacious, noify fellow. 

Thofe ufurping heéors, who pretend to honour without re- 
ligion, think the charge of a lye a blot not to be wafhed out 
but by blood. Souths Sermons. 

We'll take one cooling cup of nectar, 
And drink to this celeftial ecZor. Prior. 
To HE'CTOR. v.a. [from the noun.] To threaten; to treat 
with infolent authoritative terms. 

They reckon they muft part with honour together with 
their opinion, if they fuffer themfelves to be hecfored out of 
it. Government of the Tongue. 

The weak low fpirit, fortune makes her flave; 

But fhe’s a drudge, when hecior’d by the brave. Dryden. 

An honeft man, when he came home at night, found another 
fellow domineering in his family, hecf?cring his fervants, and 


calling for fupper. Arbuthnat’s Hifl. of John Bull. 
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To He'ctor. v.n To play the bully; to blufter. 

They have attacked me, fome with piteous moans and out- 
cries, others grinning and only fhewing their tecth, others 
ranting and heétoring, others fcolding and reviling. Stilling fcet. 

One would think the hecicring, the ftorming, the fullen, 
and all the different fpecies of the angry, fhould be cured. Speé?. 

Don Carlos made her chief director, 

That fhe might o’er the fervants befor. 
HEDERA'CEOUS. adj. [hederaceus, Lat.] Producing ivy. Dié?. 
HEDGE. 7. f. [ pegge, Saxon.) A fence made round grounds 

with prickly bufhes. 

It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry; and is very ufeful 
for ftakes in hedges. i Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

The gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye every 
morning, and-the edyes breath is beyond all perfume. Pope. 

Through the verdant maze 

Of fweet-briar hedges I purfue my walk. Thom/on. 

Hepes, prefixed to any word, notes fomething mean, vile, of 
the loweft clafs :* perhaps from a hedge, or hedge-barn man, a 
man without any known place of birth. 

There are five in the firft fhew: the pedant, the braggart, 
the hedge-prie/?, the fool, and the boy. Shake/peare. 

The clergy do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, 
illiterate vicar can be prefumed to do. Swift. 

A perfon, who, by his ftile and literature, feems to have 
been the corrector of a hedge-pre/s in Little Britain, proceeded 
gradually to an author. Swift. 

To Hence. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To inclofe with a hedge, or fence of wood dry or growing. 
Hedge thy poffeffion about with thorns.  Ece/u/. xxviii. 2.4. 
Thofe alleys muft be hedged at both ends, to keep out the 

wind. Bacon, Effay 47. 

2. To obftru&. 

I will edge up thy way with thorns. Hoj. ii. 6. 
3- To incircle for defence. 

England, hedg’d in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, {till fecure 
And confident from foreign purpofes.  Shake/. King Jobn. 
There’s fuch divinity doth hedge a king, 

That reafon can but peep to what it would. Shake/. Hamlet. 
4. To fhut up within an inclofure. 

Tt muft not be paid and exported in ready money ; fo fays 
our law; but that is a law to hedge in the cuckow, and ferves 
for no purpofe: for if we export not goods, for which our 
merchants have money due to them, how can it be paid by bills 
of exchange ? Locke. 

5. To force into a place already full. This feems to be miftaken 

for edge. To edge in, is to put in by the way that requires leaft 
room; but hedge may fignify to thruft in with difficulty, as into 
a hedge. 
Bay not me, 
I'll not endure it: you forget yourfelf 
To bedze me in: IT ama foldier. Shake. Julius Cefar. 
When I was hafty, thou delay’dft me longer : 

T pr’ythee, let me hedge one moment more 

Into thy promife ; for thy life preferv’d. Dryden. 

When you are fent on an errand, be fure to hedge in fome 
bufinefs of your own. Swift's Directions to the Footman. 

To HEDGE. vu». To fhift; to hide the head. 

I myfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceffity, am 
fain to fhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch; and yet you rogue will 
enfconce your rags, your catamountain looks, your red-lettice 
phrafes. Shake/peare. 

HEDGE-BORN. adj. [hedge and born.] Of no known birth; 

meanly born. 
He then, that is not furnifh’d in this fort, 

Doth but ufurp the facred name of knight, 

And fhould, if I were worthy. to be judge, 

Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born {wain, 

That doth prefume to boaft of gentle blood. Shak. Hen. VI. 
HEDGE-FUMITORY. n. f. A plant. Ainfworth, 
HepGE-Hoc. n.f. [hedge and hog. ] 

1, An animal fet with prickles, like thorns in an hedge. 

Like hedge-hogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 

Their pricks at my foot-fall. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 

Few have belief to fwallow, or hope enough to experience, 
the collyrium of Albertus; that is, to make one fee in the 
aark; yet thus much, according unto his receipt, will the 
right eye of an hedve-hog, boiled in oil, and preferved ina 
brazen veflel, effec. Brown’s Vulgar Erroars, b. i. 

The hedge-hog hath his backfide and flanks thick fet with 
ftrong and fharp prickles; and befides, by the help of a muf- 
cle, can contract himfelf into a globular figure, and fo with- 
draw his whole under part, head, belly and legs, within his 
thicket of prickles. Ray cn the Creation. 

2. A term of reproach. 

Did’ft thou not kill this king ? 

——I grant ye. 

Do’it grant me, hedze-bog ? 
3. A plant. 
4. The globe-fith, 


Shakef. Richard III. 
Ainfworth. 
Ain worth, 
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Hevce-tyssor. n.f. [hedge aud hyfop.] A fpecies of wil- 
low-wort. 

Hledge-hyff:p is a purging medicine, and a very rough one: 
externally it is faid to be a vulnerary. Hills Mat. Medica. 

HEDGE-MUSTARD. x. /. A plant. 

The flower has four leaves, expanded in a crucial form: 
the pointal becomes a long, flender, bivalve pod, divided bya 
partition into two cells, which contain many round feeds. 
‘The fpecies are five. Miller. 

HEDGE-NEYTLE. n.f. A plant. Ai sfusor th, 
HEDGE-NOTE. n.f. [hedge and ncte.] A word of contempt 
for iow writing. 

When they began to be fomewhat better bred, they left 
thefe bedge-notes for another furt of poem, which was alfo full 
of pleafant raillery. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

HevGE-Pic. n.f. [hedge and pig.] A young hedge-hog. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d, 
Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin'’d.  Shakej. Macbeth. 
HEDGE-Row. n.f. [hedge and row.] The feries of trecs or 
bufhes planted for inclofures. 
Sometime walking not unfeen 

By bedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 

‘The fields in the northern fide are divided by hedge-rews of 
myrtle. Berkley to Pope. 

He/DGE-sPARROW. n. f. [hedge and fparrow.] A {patrow that 
lives in buthes. 
The hedge-/parrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
HE’'DGING-BILL. n. f. [hedge and bill] A cutting hook ufed in 
making hedges. : 
Comes mafter Dametas with a hedging-bill in his hand, 


chaffing and fwearing. Sidney. 
HE'DGER. n. f. [from hedge.] One who makes hedges. 
The labour’d ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came, 
And the fwink’d edger at his fupper fat. Milton, 


He would be laughed at, that fhould go about to make a 

fine dancer out of a country hedger at paft fifty. Locke. 

To HEED. v. a. [ pedan, Saxon.} To mind; to regard; te 
take notice of; to attend. 

With pleafure Argus the mufician heeds ; 

But wonders much at thofe new vocal reeds. Dryden. 

He will no more have clear ideas of all the operations of 

his mind, than he will have all the particular ideas of any 

landfcape or clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with 


attention beed all the parts of it. Locke. 
Heep. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Care; attention. 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running. Milton, 


“Take heed that, in their tender years, ideas, that have no 
natural cohefion, come not to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Thou muft take heed, my Portius ; 

The world has all its eyes on Cato’s fon. 
2. Caution; fearful attention ; fufpicious watch. 
Either wife bearing or ignorant carriage is caught as men 
catch difeafes, one of another; therefore, let men take heed of 
their company. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Take heed, have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night : 

Take 4eed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds affright. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfar. 
e 


Adaifon’s Cato. 


3. Care to avoid. . 
We fhould take heed of the neglect or contempt of his 
worfhip. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 
4. Notice; obfervation. ‘ 
Speech muft come by hearing and learning ; and birds give 
more heed, and mark words more than beatts. Bacon. 
5. Serioufnefs; ftaidnefs, 
He did unfeal them; and the firft he view'd, 
He did it with a ferious mind ; a heed 
Was in his countenance. 
6. Regard; refpeétful notice. 
It is a way of calling a man a fool, when no heed is 
given to what he fays. L’Ejirange. 
He’epFuL. adj. [from heed. ] 
t. Watchful; cautious; fufpicious. 
Give him heedful note ; 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join, _ 
In cenfure of his feeming. Shakefpeare’s ITamlet. 
2. Attentive; careful; obferving. 
[ am commanded 
To tell the paffion of my fovereign’s heart ; 
“Where'fame, late ent’ring at his heedful ears, 
Hath plac’d thy beauty’s image and thy virtue. Shak. H. VI. 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilft I had been like heedful of the other. 
Thou, heedful of advice, fecure proceed; 
My praife the precept is, be thine the decd. Fo-e’s Ody fey. 
He'zrDFULLY. adv. [from heedful.) Attentively ; carefully, 
cautioufly. 
Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion of his in- 
ftru€tor, 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 


Shakeffeare. 
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ftructor, and heedfully liften to his inftcuCtions, as one willing 


to be led. Watts. 
He’eDFULNESS. n. fr [from heedful.] Caution; vigilance; at- 
tention. 
He’epity. adv. Cautioufly; vigilantly. Dif. 
He¢‘epiness. n fe Caution; vigilance. Diff. 


He’epuess. adj. [from heed.) Nepligent; inattentive; carc- 
lefs; thoughtlefs; regardlets; unobferving. 
The heedlefs lover does not know 


Whofe eyes they are that wound him fo. Waller. 
$ Heedlefs of verfe, and hopelefs of the crown, 
Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown. Dryden. 


Some ideas, which have more than once oftered themfelves 
to the fenfes, have yet been little taken notice of; the mind 
being either heedle/s, as in children, or otherwife employed, as 
s in men. è Locke. 

He'EDLESSLY. adv. [from heedle/s.] Carelefsly ; negligently ; 
inattentively. 
_Whilft ye difcharge the duty of matrimony, ye heedle/ily 
| flide into fin. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
_ Hevepvessness. n. f. [from heedle/s.] Carelefinefs ; thought- 
lefinefs; negligence; inattention. y 
In the little harms they fuffer from knocks and falls, they 
fhould not be pitied, but bid do fo again; which is a better 
___ way to cure their heedlef[ne/s. Locke. 
HEEL. n. f. [ pele, Saxon. ] 
1. The part of the foot that protuberates behind. 
He calls to mind his ftrength, and then his fpeed, 
. His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 

With thefe t avoid, with that his fate to meet ; 

But fear prevails, and bids him truft his feet. Denham. 

__ If the luxated bone be diftorted backward, it lieth over the 

beel bone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. The whole foot of animals. 

Pegafus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, with a 

fountain running from his beel. Addifon’s Guardian. 
3. The feet, asemployed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than for men to 
leave their mafters to bears and tygers, and fhew them a fair 
pair of heels for’t. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

4- To be at the Heers. To purfue clofely ; to follow hard. 
Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

—Upon the heels of my prefentment. 

But is there no fequel at the eels of this 

Mother’s admiration ? 

eos Could we break our way 

By force, and at our heels all hell fhould rife 

With blackeft infurreftion, to confound 

Heav’n’s pureft light. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

5. To purfue as an enemy. 

The Spaniards fled on towards the North to feek their for- 
tunes, being ftill chafed by the Englifh navy at their heels, un- 
til they were fain to give them over for want of powder. Bacon. 

= Want! hungry want !»that hungry meagre fiend, 

Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. 

6. To follow clofe as a dependent. 
z Through*proud London he came fighing on, 
~ After th’ admired heels of Bolingbroke. Shake/. Henry IV: 
9. Tolay bythe Heexs. To fetter; to fhackle; to putin gyves. 
e If the king blame me for’t, PIH day ye all 
By th’ heels, and f{uddenly ; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. Shakef. Henry VII. 
One half of man, his mind, 
Is, fui juris, unconhn’d, 
~ And cannot be laid by the heels. © Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 
I began to fmoke that they were a parcel of mummers; and 
wondered that none of the Middlefex juftices took care to lay 
= fome of them by the keels. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
8. Any thing fhaped like a heel. 
At the other fide is a kind of eel or knob, to break clots 
with. Martimer’s Husbandry. 
. The back part of a ftocken: whence the phrafe to be out at 
~ heels, to be worn out. 
"E, Pve watch’d and travell’d hard ; 
~ Sometime | fhall fleep out, the reft 1’ll whiftle : 
‘ A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. Shak. K. Lear. 

To HeEL. v.n. [from the noun.) 

1. To dance. 
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Shakefp. Timon. 
Shakefp. Hamlet, 
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f I cannot fing, 
~ Nor heel thehigh lavolt, nor fweeten talk. 
2. To lean on one fide: as, the fhip heels. 
Herrer. n.f. [from heel.| A cock that ftrikes well with his 
heels. 
 He’ev-prece. n.f. [heel and piece.] A piece fixed on the hinder 
part of ‘the fhoe, to fupply what is worn away. 
To HE'EL-PIECE. vsa. [heel and piece.] To put a piece of 
_. leather on a fhoe-hcel. ws 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new Aeel-piecing her fhoes. Arb, 
Herr. n.f. [from heave.) 
_ Heaving ; effort. 
May be in the cup 
A {pider fteep'd, and one may drink ; depart, 


Shake/peare. 
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And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infected : but if one prefent 
Th’ abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fides 
With violent be/fts. Shakefp. Winter's Ta'e. 
2. [For haft.], Handle. 
His oily fide devours both blade and heft. Waller. 
Hr/cira. n. j. [ Arabick. ] A term in chronology, figni- 
fying the epocha, or account of time, ufed by the Ara- 
bians and Turks, who begin their computation. from the day 
that Mahomet was forced to make his efcape from the city of 
Mecca, which happened on Friday July 16, 4. D. 622, un- 
der the reign of the emperor Heracleus. Harris. 
HeE'IFER. n”. j: [peaprone, Saxon:} A young cow. 
Who finds the heifer dead and bleeding frefh, 
And fees faft by a butcher with an ax, 
But will fufpect.’twas he that made the flaughter? Shake/p. 
A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnuff in the air, againit 
rain. Bacon’s Natural Hsfory. 
For her the flocks refufe their verdant food, 
Nor thirfty heifers feek the gliding flood. * 
HEIGH-HO. interj. 
1. An expreffion of flight languour and uneafincfs. 
Heigh-ho ! an’t be not four by the day, I'll be hang’d. Shak. 
2. It is ufed by Dryden, contrarily to cuftom, as a voice of 
exultation. 
Wel! tofs off our ale ’till we cannot ftand, 
And heigh-ho for the honour of old England. 
HEIGHT. n. f. [from high. ] 
1. Elevation above the ground; any place affigned. 
Into what pit thou fee’ft, : 
From what beight fall’n. Milton's Paradife Lof, b.i. 
2. Altitude; {pace meafured upwards. 
Abroad I'll ftudy thee, 
As he removes far off, that great heights takes. Donne. 
There is in Ticinium, in Italy, a church that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in eight near fitty. 
Bacon's Natural Hi/tery. 


Popes Winter. 


Dryden. 


An amphitheatre appear’d, 
Rais’d in degrees, to fixty paces rcar’d ; 
That when a man was plac’d in onc degree, 


Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryden. 
An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Here fills the eye with terror and delight. Addifon. 


3. Degree of latitude. 
Guinea lieth to the North fea, in the fame height as Peru 
to the South. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
4. Summit; afcent; towering eminence. 
From Alpine heights the father firft defcends ; 
His daughter’s hufband in the plain attends. Drydens En. 
Every man of learning need not enter into their difficulties, 
nor climb the heights to which fome others have arrived. atts. 
5. Elevation of rank; ftation of dignity. 
By him that rais’d me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy’d, 
I never did incenfe his majefty 
Againft Clarence. Shakefpeare’s Richard Uf. 
Ten kings had from the Norman conqu’ror reign’d, 
When England to her greateft height attain’d, 


Of pow’r, dominion, glory, wealth and ftate. Daniel. 
6. Theutmoft degree; full completion: 
Putrefaction doth not rife to its height at once. Bacon. 
Did not fhe 
Of Timna firt betray me, and reveal 
The fecret, wrefted from me in the height : 
Of nuptial love profefs’d? Miltons Agoniftes. 


Hide-me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 

Of happinefs ! ‘Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

7. Utmoft exertion. 

Come on, fir; I fhall now put you to the height of your 

breeding. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well, 
8. State of excellence ; advance towards perfection. è 
Social duties are carried to greater heights, and enforced 
with ftronger motives, by the principles of our religion. Addi/- 
To HEIGHTEN. v. a. [from height.] 
1. To raife higher. 
2. To improve ; to meliorate. 
3. To aggravate. 

Foreign ftates gave us their affiftance in reducing our coun- 
try to a ftate of peace; and which of them ufed their endea- 
vours to heighten our confufions, and plunge us into all the 
evils of a civil war? Addifon’s Freaholder. 

4. To improve by decorations. 

As in a room, contrived for ftate, the height of the roof 
fhould bear a proportion to the area; fo in the eightenings of 
poetry, the ftrength and vehemence of figures fhould be fuited 
to the occafion. Dryden's Span. Fryar, Dedication. 

HE/INOUS. adj. [haineux, French, from hain, hate; or from 
the Teutonick hoon, fhame.] Atrocious; wicked in a high 
degree. 

To abrogate or innovate the gofpel of Chrift, if men or 

angels 
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angels fhould attempt, it were moft heinous and accurfed fa- 
crilege, Hooker, b.iii. f 10. 
This is the man fhould do the bloody decd; 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Shakefpeare’s King John. 
As it is a moft heinous, fo it is a moft dangerous impiety to 
defpife him that can deftroy us. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 
Heinoushy. adv. [from heinous,] Atrocioufly; wickedly. 
He’inousness. n.f. [from beinous.] Atrocioufnefs; wicked- 
nefs. 
He who can treat offences provoking to God as jefts and 
trifles, muft have very little fenfe of the heinoufnefs of them. 
Rogers's Sermons. 
HEIR. n.f. [heire, old Fr. heres, Latin.] One that is inhe- 
ritor of any thing after the prefent poffeflor. 
An heir fignifes the eldeft, who is, by the laws of England, 


to have all his father’s land. Locke. 
What lady is that ? 
— The heir of Alanfon, Rofaline her name. Shake/peare. 
That PII give my voice on Richard’s fide, 
To bar my mafter’s heirs in true defcent, 
God knows, I will not do it. Shake/p. Richard Il. 


Being heirs together of the grace of life. t Pet. iii. 7. 
The young extravagant heir had got a new {teward, and 
was refolved to look into his eftate before things grew 
defperate. Swift. 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft, 

And I his heir in mifery alone. Pope's Odyffey. 

The eirs to titles and large eftates have a weaknels in 
their eyes, and a tendernefs in their conftitutions. Swift. 

To Heir. v.a. [from the noun.] To inherit. 
His fons in blooming youth were {natch’d by fate ; 
One only daughter %eir’d the royal ftate. Drydens Zin. 
Heiress. xf. [from keir.) An inheritrix; a woman that 
inherits. 
An hetre/s the, while yet alive ; 

All that was her’s to him did give. Waller. 

Æneas, though he married the heire/s of the crown, yet 
claimed no title to it during the life of his father-in-law. Dryd. 

HeIRLEss. adj. [from heir.} Without an heir ; wanting one 
to inherit after him. 
I ftill think of 

The wrong I did myfelf; which was fo much, 

_ That heirle/s it hath made my kingdom. Shakef. Wint. Tale. 
‘HE’IRSHIP. n. J: [from heir.] The ftate, character, or privi- 
leges of an heir. 

A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his will, to 
build an hofpital within a year, under pain of being deprived 
of his heir/pip. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

He'irLoom. n.f. [heir and zeloma, goods, Sax.) Any furni- 
ture or moveable decreed to defcend by inheritance, and there- 
fore infeparable from the freehold. 

Achilles’ fceptre was of wood, 

Tranfmitted to the hero’s line ; 

Thence through a long defcent of kings 
Came an heirloom, as Homer fings. 
Hexp. The preterite and part. paff. of hold. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held up of friends. Eccluf. 

If Minerva had not appeared and /e/d his hand, he had 
executed his defign. Dryden. 

HELIACAL. adj. [heliague, Fr. from na®O.] Emerging from 
the luftre of the fun, or falling into it. 

Had they afcribed the heat of the feafon to this ftar, they 
would not have computed from its heliacal afcent. Brown. 

He’LracaLty. adv. [from heliacal. ] 

From the rifing of this ftar, not cofmically, that is, with 
the fun, but heltacally, that is, its emerfion from the rays of 
the fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. Brown. 

He is tempeftuous in the Summer, when he rifes heliacally ; 
and rainy in the Winter, when he rifes achronically. Dryden. 

He‘Licar. adv. [belice, Fr. from tAs£.] Spiral; with many 
circumvolutions. 

The fcrew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or continued by 
a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion not 
from any ftroke, but from a veđis at one end of it. Witkins. 

‘He’tiorp Parabola, in mathematicks, or the parabolick fpiral, 
is a curve which arifes from the fuppofition of the axis of 
the common Apollonian parabola’s being bent round into the 
periphery of a circle, and is a line then paffing through the 
extremities of the ordinates, which do now converge towards 
the centre of the faid circle. Harris. 

HELIOCE/N TRICK. adj. [heliocentrique, Fr. #44@», and xévT gov. ] 

The heliocentrick place of a planet is faid to be fuch ‘as it 
would appear to us from the fun, if our eye were fixed in its 
centre, arris. 

HeE’'LroscopPe. n.f. [heliofcope, Fr. AAO and cxoriw.] A fort of 
telefcope fitted fo as to look on the body of the fun, without 

__ offence to the cycs, Harris, 

He'LiorRore, nf. [Aa and teimw; heliotrope, French ; 
Feletropium, Latin] A plant that turns towards the {un 4 
but more particularly the turnfol, or fun-flower. 


Swift. 


5+ The place into which the taylor throws his fhreds. 
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"Tis a common obfervation of flattercrs, that they are like 
the belistrope ; they open only towards the fun, but fhut and 
contract themfelves at night, and in cloudy weather. 

Governaent of the Tongue. 
HEe’LISPHERICAL. adj. [helix and /phere.} 

‘The heli/pherical line is the rhomb line in navigation, and 
is fo called becaufe on the globe it winds round the pole fpi- 
rally, and {till comes nearer and nearer to it, but cannot ter- 


minate in it. Jarris. 


HE'LIX. n.f. [helice, Fr. ing] A fpiral line ; a circumvolu- 
tion. 
Find the true inclination of the fcrew, together with the 
certain quantity of water which every Aeix docs contain. 


Wikins’s Daedalus. 
HELL. n.f. [helle, Saxon. ] 
1, The place of the devil and wiaked fouls. 
For it is a knell 
That fummons thee to heaven, or to bell. Shakef. Macbeth, 
lf aman were a porter of bell gates, he fhould have old 


turning the key. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Let none admire 


That riches grow in hell; that {oil may beft 


Deferve the precious bane. Milton. 
Hell’s black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Cowley. 
2. The place of feparate fouls, whether good or bad. 
I will go down to my fon mourning to hell. — Gen. vi. 35. 
He defcended into hell, Apfiles Creed. 


3. Temporal death. 
The pains of hell came about me; the {nares of death over- 
took me, Pfalm xviii. 4. 
4. The place at a running play to which thofe who are caught 
are carried. : 

Then couples three be ftraight allotted there; 
They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 

The two that in mid-place, hell called were, 
Mutt ftrive with waiting foot, and watching eye, 

To catch of them, and them to el! to bear, 
That they, as well as they, bell may fupply. Sidney. 

This trufty fquire, he had, as well 
As the bold Trojan knight, feen hell; 
Not with a counterfeited pafs 
Of golden bough, but true gold lace. 

In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell, 
Who might deferve.a place in his own hell. King’s Cookery: 

6. The infernal powers. f 
Much danger firft, much did he fuftain, 
While Saul and hel croit his {trong fate in vain. — Cowley. 
7+ It is ufed in compofition by the old writers more than by the 
modern. 
HELL-B8L ACK. adj. Black as hell. 

The fea, with fuch a ftorm as his bare head 

In hell-black night endur’d, would have boil’d up, 
And quench’d the ftelled fires. Shakefp.. King Lear. 
HELL-BRED. adj. [hell and bred.) Produced in hell. 
Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 
With foul enfouldred fmoak and flathing fire, 
The hell-bred beaft threw forth unto the fkies. Fairy Queen. 
HELL-BROTH. 7. f. [hell and broth.) A compofition boiled up 
for infernal purpofes. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing; 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
HELL-DOOMED. adj. [hell and doom.] Configned to hell, 

And reckon’ft thou thyfelf with fpirits of heav’n, 
Fell-dcom’d! and breath’ft defiance here and f{corn, 
Where I reign king ? Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

HELL-GOVERNED. adj. Direéted by hell. 
Earth gape open wide and eat him quick, 
As thou do’ft fwallow up this good king’s blood, 
Which his hell~gevern’d arm hath butcher'd. Shak. R. III. 
HELL-HATED. adj. Abhorred like hell. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head, 

With the Aell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. Stat. K. Lear. 
HELL-HAUNTED. aaj. [hell and haunt. ]. Haunted by the 
devil. 

Fierce Ofmond clos’d me in the blecding bark, 
And bid me ftand expofed to the bleak winds, 
And Winter's ftorms, and heav’n’s inclemency, 
Bound to the fate of this he/l-haunted prove. 

HELL-HOUND. n, f. [ pelle bund, Saxon. | 
1. Dogs of hell. A 

Thou had’ft a Clarence too, and Richard kild him: 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A bell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Skaċtefp. R. TIT. 

Now the Jell-houniis with fuperior {peed 
Had reach’d the dame, and, faft’ning on her fide, 
The ground with ifluing ftreams-of purple dy'd. 

2. Agent of hell, 


Hidibrass pai. 


Drydex. 


Dryden. 


I call'd 
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I call’d 
My /cll-hounds to lick up the draff, and filth, 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 
On what was pure. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. 
HELL-KITE. n. f. [fell and kite.] Kite of infernal breed. ‘The 
term bell prefixed to any word notes deteftation. 
All my pretty ones? 
Did you fay all? What, all? Oh, bell-kite! all? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and thcir dam, 
At one fell fkuop? Shake/p. Macbeth. 
HE'LLEBORE. 2. f. {helleborus, Latin.] Chriftmas flowcr. 
It hath a digitated leaf: the flower confift: of feveral leaves 
_ placed orbicularly, and expanding in form of a rofe: in the 
centre of the flower rifes the pointal, encompaficd about the 
bafe with feveral little horns between the chives and petals, 
which turn to a fruit, in which the membranaceous hufks are 
gathered into a little head, ending in an horn, opening long- 
wife, and full of roundith or oval feeds. Afilar. 
HE'LLEBORE White. n. f. [veratrum, Latin.] A plant. 
The flower is naked, confifting of fix leaves, expanding in 
form of a rofe: in the middle arifes the pointal, furrounded 
. by fix threads, which turn to a fruit; in which three mem- 
_ branaceous fheaths are gathered into a little head, and are full 
_ of oblong feeds refembling a grain of wheat, and compafied 
by a leafy wing. Miller. 
__ There are great doubts whether any of its fpecies be the 
_ true hellebore of the ancients. Miller. 
HE'LLENISM. n. fa [tdanuopos.] An idiom of the Greek. 
"s Ainfworth. 
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He'LtisH. adj. [from hell.) 
1, Having the qualities of hell; infernal; wicked; deteftable. 
No benefits fhall ever allay that diabolical rancour that fer- 
ments in fome helli/h breafts, but that it will foam out at its 
foul mouth in flander. South's Sermons. 
ViGtory and triumph to the fon of God, 
Now entering his great duel, not.of arms, 
But to vanquifh by wifdom hellish wiles. Paradise Regain'd. 
2. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 
O thou celeftial or infernal fpirit of love, or what other 
heavenly or helli/h title thou lift to have, for effects of both [ 
find in myfelf, have compaffion of me. Sidney, b.i. 
~He‘Lisuyy. adv. [from hellip]. Infernally ; wickedly ; de- 
teftably. ; 3 
 HE'LLiSHNESs. n.f. [ from bellih.] Wickednefs;. abhorred 
“qualities. © 
 He’tirward. adv. [from hell.} Towards hell. 
= Be next thy care the fable fheep to place 
_ Full o’er the pit, and Aellward turn their face. Pope's Ody. 
Herm denotes defence: as Eadbelm, happy defence; Sigheln, 
= vidtorious defence; Berthelm, eminent defence: like Amyntas 
` and Boetius among the Greeks. Gibfon’s Camden. 
HELM. ». J- [pelm, Saxon, from kelan, to cover, to protect. ] 
3. A covering for the head in war; a helmet; a morrion; an 
headpiece. 
Seas france fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land ; 
~ With plumed helm thy flay’r begins his threats. Shake/peare. 
Mneftheus lays hard load upon his helm. Dryden. 
t of a coat of arms that bears the creft. 
re might be added of helms, cres, mantles, and fup- 
a ; Camden’s Remains. 
he upper part of the retort. 
The vulgar chymifts themfelves pretend to be able, by re- 
_ peated cohobations, and other fit operations, to make the dif- 
i ed parts of a concrete bring its own caput mortuum over the 
EAS $ Boyle, 


elma, Saxon.) The fteerage ; the rudder. 


ee tee hey did not leave the helm in ftorms ! E 
Ar i hey are make happy ftates. Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 
p ata profperity is reafon toft 


di Than fhips in ftorms, their helms and anchors loft. Denh. 
+ _ Fair occafion fhews the fpringing gale, : 
- And int’reft guides the hei, and honour {wells the fail. Pri. 
The ftation of government. , 

Imay be wrong in fome of the means ; but that is no ma- 
crial objection againít the defign: let thofe who are at the 
elm contrive it better. ; Swift. 
‘In the following line it is difficult to determine whether 
| feerfiman ot defender is intended : 1 think /reerfman. 

E- ~————s- You flander 

The helms o th’ ftate, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curfe them as enemies. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
4 RAEM. v.a. [from the noun.] To guide; to con- 
’ E ies of his life, and the bufinefs he hath helmed, 
uft give him a better proclamation. Shake/p. Meaf. for Aeaf. 
MED. adj. [from helm.] 

3. Furnifhed with a headpiece. ; 

x The helmed cherubim 

Are feen in glittering ranks with wings difplay’d. Milten. 
LMET. n.f. [ Probably a diminutive of hel] A helm; a 
acadpiece ; armour for the head. 
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I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the {pur all bleeding ver. — Shake/p. HV. 
Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 
That they may crufh down with a heavy fall 
Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries. Shak. Rich. II. 
Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From his bright fhicld, fome on his he!met found. Dryden, 
HELMYNTHICK. adj. [ from fapwS@. ] Relating to 
worms. SDi. 
To HELP. v.a. preter. helped, or holp; part. helped, or bolpen. 
[4:lpan, Gothick; pelpan, Saxon.] 
1. To affift; to fupport; to aid. 
Let us work as valiant men behoves ; 
For boldeft hearts good fortune he/peth out. Fairfar, b. ii. 
God helped him againft the Philiftines. 2 Chro. xxvi. 4, 
They helped them in all things with filver and gold. 1 Efar, 
A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a means to help 


his underftanding and direét his expreffions. Stillingflect. 
This he conceives not hard to bring about, 
If all of you thould join to help him out. Dryden. 


_ What I offer is fo far from doing any difkindnefs to the caufe 
thefe gentlemen are engaged in, that it does them a real fer- 
vice, and 4e/ps them out with the main thing whereat they 
ftuck. IY codward’s Natural Hiftory, 

The god of learning and of light, 
Would want a god himflf to help him out. 
2. To remove, or advance by he'p. 
Woe to him that is alone when he fallcth 3 for he hath not 
another to þe/p him up. Ecel. iv. 10. 
Having never learned any laudable manual art, they have 
recourfe to thofe foolifh or ill ways in ufe to help off their 
time, ~ Locke; 
Wherever they are at a ftand, help them prefently over the 
difficulty without any rebuke. Locke. 
3. To free from pain or difeafe. 
Help and eafe them, but by no means bemoan them. Locke. 
4. To cure ; to heal. 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 
To help him of his blindnefs. shake/p. Two Gent. of Verona. 
5. To remedy; to change for the better. 
Ceafe to lament for that thou can’ft not help ; 
And ftudy help for that which thou lament’ft. Shakefpeare. 
If they take offence when we give none, 


cannot help, and therefore the whole blame 
them. 


Swift, 


itarsra thing we 
muft lie upon 


Sander fon. 
It is a high point of ill nature to make {port with any man’s 
imperfections, that he cannot he'p. L’ Efrange. 


Thofe clofing fkies might {till continue bright ; 
But who can help it, if you'll make it night. 
She, betwixt her modefty and pride, 
Her wifhes, which the could not help, would hide. Dryden, 
It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon diffe- 


rence in opinion, becaufe that is a thing which no man can 
help in himfelf. 


Dryden, 


Swit. 
Thofe few who refide among us, only becaufe they cannot 
help it. Swift, 


6. To forbear; to avoid. 


He cannot h:/p believing, that fuch things he faw and 
heard. Atterbury s Sermons. 
1 cannot elp remarking the refemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. ` Pope. 
7. To promote; to forward. 
If you make the earth narrower at the bottom than at the 
top, in fafhion of a fugar-loaf reverfed, it will heip the expe- 
riment. ` Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
8. YoHetp te. To fupply with; to furnith with. 
Whom they would helb to a kingdom, thofe reign; and 
whom again they would, they difplace. t Mac. viii. 12. 
The man that is now with Tirefias can help him to his 
oxen again. L’Efirange. 
In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in ftate, 
And complaifantly he/p’d to all I hate ; 
Treated, care(s’d, and tir’d, I take my leave. 
To Herp. v.n. 
t. To contribute affiftance. 
Sir, how come it you 
Have help to make this refcue? Shakef: Coriolanus. 
Difcreet followers and fervants help much to reputation. Bac. 
Bennet’s grave look was a pretence, 
And Danby’s matchlefs impudence 
Help’d to fupport the knave. 
A generous prefent he/ps to perfuade as well as an a 
perfon. 
2. To bring a fupply. 
Some, wanting the talent to write, made it their care that 
the actors fhould help out where the mufes failed. 
Herp. n.f. [from the verb; hulpe, Dutch. } 
J. Affiftance; aid; fupport; fuccour. 
Muleaffes, defpairing to recover the city, hardly efcaped his 
enemies hands by a good help of his uncle, Knolles, 
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Pope. 


Dryden, 
greeable 


Garth. 
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He may be behelden to experience and acquired notions, 
where he thinks he has not the leaft help from them. Locke. 

So great is the ftupidity of fome of thofe, that they may 
have no fenfe of the help adminiftred to them. Smalridge. 

2, That which forwards or promotes. 
Coral is in ufe as an help to the teeth of children. 
3. That which gives help. 

Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, yet they 
proportionably protract the time: that which by fuch helps one 
man may do in a hundred days, may be done by the imme- 
diate ftrength of a hundred men in one day. Wilkins. 

Virtue is a friend and an help to nature; but it is vice and 
luxury that deftroys it, and the difeafes of intemperance are 
the natural product of the fins of intemperance. South. 

Another elp St. Paul himfelf affords us towards the attain- 
ing the true meaning contained in his epiftles. Locke. 

4. Remedy. 
There is no help for it, but he muft be taught accordingly 
to comply with that faulty way of writing. Holder on Speech. 
He‘tper. n.f. [from help.] 
I. An affiftant; an auxiliary; an aider; one that helps or affifts. 
_ There was not any left, nor any helper for Ifrael. 2 Kings. 

We ought to receive fuch, that we might be fellow helpers 
to the truth. 3 Fo. viii 

It is impofible for that man to defpair who remembers that 
his helper is omnipotent. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. One that adminifters remedy. 

Compaffion, the mother of tears, is not always a mere idle 

fpectator, but an helper oftentimes of evils. Mure. 
3. A fupernumerary fervant. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnifhed houfe: my family 
confifts of a fteward, a groom, a helper in the ftable, afoot- 
man, and an old maid. Swift to Pope. 

4. One that fupplies with any thing wanted. 
Heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower, 

As it hath fated her'to be my motive 

And he/per to a hufband. Shak. Ali's well that ends well. 

He'tprut. adj. [help and full.] 
1. Ufeful ; that which gives afliftance. 
Let’s fight with gentle words, 
>Till time lend friends, and friends their he/pful fwords. Sh. 
He orders all the fuccours which they bring; 

The helpful and the good about him run, 

ı And form an army. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
2: Wholfome; falutary. 

A {kilful chymift can as well, by feparation of vifible ele- 
ments, draw he'pful medicines out of poifon, as poifon out of 
the moft healthful herbs. Raleigh s Hiflory of the World. 

He'trvess. adj. [from he/p.] 
1. Wanting power to fuccour one’s felf. 
One dire fhot 

Clofe by the board the prince’s main-mait bore; 

All three now helple/s by each other lie. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Let our enemies rage and perfecute the poor and the help/e/s 5 
but let it be our glory to be pure and peaceable. Rozers» 

2. Wanting fupport or affiftance. 
How fhall I then your belplefs fame defend ? 


Bacon. 


’Twill then be infamy to feem your friend. Pope. 
3. Irremediable; admitting no help. 
Such Aelple/s harms it’s better hidden keep, 
Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. Fairy Queen. 


4. Unfupplied ; void. 
Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 
Helplefs of all that human wants require. Dryden. 
HELPLESSLY. adv. [from helple/s.] Without fuccour ; with- 
out ability. 

HELPLESSNESS. nf. [from helple/s.] Want of fuccour; want 
of ability. : 
HELTER-SKELTFR. adv. [As Skinner fancies, from heolrzen 

rceabo, the darknefs of hell; hell, fays he, being a place of 
confufion.] Ina hurry; without order; tumultuoufly. 
Sir John, I am thy Piftol, and thy friend ; 
And delter-fkelter have I rode to England, 
And tidings do I bring. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
He had no fooner turned his back but they were at it kelter- 
frelter, throwing books at one another’sheads. _L’E/trange. 
Herve. n.f. [pelpe, Saxon.] The handle of an axe. 
The flipping of an axe from the belve, whereby another is 
flain, was the work of God himfelf. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
To Herve. v.a. [from the noun. } To fit with a helve or 
handle. 
Hem. n. /. [ pem, Saxon. ] 
1. The edge of agarment doubled and fewcd to keep the threads 
from fpreading. 
Rowlers muft be made of even cloth, white and gentle, 
without bem, fcam, or thread hanging by. Wifeman. 
2. (Hemmen, Dutch.] The noife uttered by a fudden and violent 
expiration of the breath. 
I would try if I could cry hem, and have him. Shake/peare. 
He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is not a little 
pleafed with any one who takes notice of the ftrength which 
he ftill exerts in his morning hems, Addifon’s Spectator. 
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3. interject. Hem! [Latin.] 

To Hem. v. a. 

1. Toclofe the edge of cloath by a hem or double border fewed 
together. 

2. To border; to edge. 

All the fkirt about 
Was hem'd with golden fringe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Along the fhoar of filver ftreaming Thames, 

Whofe rufhy bank, the which his river hems. Spenfer. 

3. To enclofe; to environ; to confine; to fhut. 

So of either fide, ftretching itfelf in a narrow length, was 
it hemmed in by woody hills, as if indeed nature had meant 
therein to make a place for beholders. Sidney, b. ii. 

What lets us then the great Jerufalem 
With valiant fquadrons round about to hem. Fairfax, b.i. 
Why, Neptune, haft thou made us ftand alone, 

Divided from the world for this, fay they ; 

Hemm’d in to be a fpoil to tyranny, 

Leaving affliGtion hence no way to fly? Daniel's Civ, War. 

I hurry me in hafte away, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemni'd by a triple circle round, 

Chequer’d with ribbons, blue and green. Pope. 

To Hem. v.n. [hemmen, Dutch.] To utter a noife by violent 
expulfion of the breath. ~ 

He/micrany. n.f. [nuiov, half, and xpavev, the fkull, or 
head.] A pain that affects only one part of the head at a 
time. Quincy. 

He’micycre. n. f. [huua] A half round. 

He'mına. n.f. An ancient meafure : now ufed in medicine to 
fignify about ten ounces in meafure. Quincy. 

HE'MIPLEGY. n. f. [piov half, and rAnccw, to ftrike or feize. } 
A palfy, or any nervous affection relating thereunto, that 
feizes one fide at atime; fome partial diforder of the ner- 
vous fyftem. 

HE/MISPHERE. n.f. [ npicQPasgrov; hemifphere, French. J 
The half of a globe when it is fuppofed to be cut through its 
centre in the plane of one of its greateft circles. 

That place is earth, the feat of man; that light 
His day, which elfe, as th’ other hemifphere, 
Night would invade. Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b. tit. 
God faw the light was good, 
And light from darknefs by the hemi/phere 
Divided. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vit. 
A hill 

Of Paradife, the higheft from whofe top 

The hemi/phere of earth, in cleareft ken 

Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpect lay. Ailt. P. L. 

The fun is more powerful in the northern hemi/phere, and 


in the apogeum ; for therein his motion is flower. Brown. 
In open profpeét nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth feems join’d unto the iky ; 
So in this bemi/phere our utmoft view 
Is only bounded by our king and you. Dryden. 


HEMISPHE’RICAL. ) adj. [ from hemifphere.] Half round; 
HEMIsPHE’RICK. ) containing half a globe. 

The thin film of water {wells above the furface of the 
water it fwims on, and commonly conftitutes bemi/pherical 
bodies with it. Boyle. 

A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemi/phe- 
rick figure, in much the fame manner as an acorn in its 
cup. Woodward on Fofils. 

He’mistick. n, f. [npisixsov; hemifliche, Fr.] Halt a vorfe. 

He broke off in the hemiffict, or midft of the verfe; but 
feized, as it were, with a divine fury, he made up the latter 
part of the bemi/fick. Dryden's Dufrefnty. 

He’/mtock. n. f. pemloc, Saxon.] An herb. 

The leaves are cut into many minute fegments : the petals 
of the flower are bifid, heart-fhaped, and unequal: the flower 
is fucceeded by two fhort chanelled feeds. One fort is fome- 
times ufed in medicine, though it is noxious; but the hem- 
lock of the ancients, which was fuch deadly poifon, is gene- 
rally fuppofed different. , Miller. 

He was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea, finging aloud ; 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With hardocks, hemlock. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man can be nou- 
rifhed by wood or ftones, or that all men will be poifoned by 
hemlock. Locke. 

HEMORRHAGE. D2.f. [ aissoppayia ; hemorragie, French.) A 
HeE’MoRRHAGY. § violent flux of blood. 

Great hemorrhagy fuccceds the feparation. Ray. 

Twenty days fafting will not diminifh its quantity fo much 
as one great hemorrhage. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

HE/MORRHOIDS. n.f. [aiuoppordes ; hemorrhoids, French.) 
The piles; the emrods. 
l got the hemorrhotds. Swrft. 
He/MORRHOIDAL. adj. [bemorrhoidal, Fr. from hemorrhoids.) 
Belonging to the veins in the fundament. 

Befides there are hemorrhages from the nofe and hemorrhoidal 

veins, and fluxes of rheum, Ray cn the Creation. 
Emboft 
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Emboft upon the field, a battle ftood 
Of ‘leeches, fpouting hemorrhoidal blood. Garth's Pape 
HEMP. n.f: [penep, Saxon; kampe, Dutch.) A fibrous plant 
of which coarfe linen and ropes are made. 

It hath digitated leaves oppofite to one another: the flowers 
have no vifible petals; it is male and female in different plants. 
It is propagated in the rich fenny parts of Lincolnfhire in great 

} quantities for its bark, which is ufcful for cordage, cloth, &c. 
and the feed affords an oil ufed in medicine. Miller. 
: Let gallows go for dog; let man go free, 

And let not bemp his windpipe fuffocate.  Shakef. Hen. V. 
_ Hemp and flax are commodities that deferve encouragement, 
both for their ufefulnefs and ‘profit. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Hemp Agrimony. n.f- A plant. 
~ The common hemp agrimony is found wild by ditches and 
fides of rivers. Miller. 
He’MPEN. adj. [from hemp.) Made of hemp. 
In foul reproach of knighthood’s fair degree, 
About his neck a hempen rope he wears. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
> Behold 
Upon the hempen tackle fhip-boys climbing. Shak. Hen. V. 
Ye fhall have a benpen caudle then, and the help of a 
hatchet. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p. iit. 
I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee; 
3 He wift not when the hempen ftring I drew. Gay. 
HEN. z. /. [penne, Saxon and Dutch; ban, German, a cock.] 
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t. The female of a houfe-cock. 
2. The female of any land-fowl. 
The peacock, pheafant, and goldfinch cocks have glorious 
~ colours; the bens have not. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Whilft the en bird is covering her eggs, the male generally 
» takes his ftand upon a neighbouring bough within her hear- 
Ing, and by that means diverts her with his fongs during the 
whole time of her fitting. Addifon’s Spectator. 
The wild duck hence 
O’er the rough mofs, and.o’er the tracklefs wafte 
The heath Zen flutters. Thomfon’s Sp: ing. 
HEN-pRIvER. n. f. [hen and driver.] A kind of hawk. 

The hen-driver I forbear to name. Walton s Angler. 
 HE’N-HARM. n.f. A kind of kite. Ainfw. So called 
_ HE'N-HARRIER. ; probably from deftroying chickens. 

HEN-HEARTED. adj. [hen and heart.) Daftardly; cowardly ; 
= likeahen. A low word. 
_ Hew-PeckeD. adj. [hen and pecked.] Governed by the wife. 
A ftepdame tool have, a curfed fhe, 
© ‘Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me. Dryd. Virgil. 
"The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked, which was 
| impoffible, by fuch a mild-fpirited woman as his wife. Arbuthn. 
HEN ROOST. 2. f. [ben and rov/?.] The place where the poultry 
reft. 
Many a poor devil ftands to a whipping poft for .the pilfer- 
ing of a filver fpoon, or the robbing of a hen-rooff. L’Efir. 
Her houfe is frequented by a company of rogues, whom 
_ fhe encourageth to rob his hen-rco/ts. Swift. 
If a man profecutes gipfies with feverity, his hen-ro0/? is {ure 


to pay for it. Addifon’s Spectator. 
They oft have fally’d out to pillage 
‘The hen-roofts of fome peaceful village. Tickell. 
_HENS-FEET. 7. f. A kind of plant. Ainfworth, 


_ He’neane. 2.f. [hyofcyamus, Latin.] A plant. 
‘The leaves are foft and hairy, growing alternately upon the 
‘branches: the cup of the flower is fhort, bell-fhaped, and 
' divided into five fegments: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
` “the bottom part of which is tubelofe, but is-expanded at the 
_ tap, and divided into five fegments, having five obtufe fta- 
mina: the fruit, which is inclofed within the calyx, refembles 
a pot with a cover to it, and is divided bya partition into two 
cells, which contain many fmall feeds. It is very often found 
| growing upon the fides of banks and old dunghills. ‘This isa 
“very-poifonous plant. Miller, 
That to which old Socrates was curs’d, 
Or henbane juice, to fwell ’em ’till they burft. 
HE'NBIT. n.f. A plant. errr 
In a fcarcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its raining 
‘millet-feed; but it was found to be only the’ feeds of the ivy- 
"leaved fpeedwell, or {mall Aenbit. Derham's Phy/. Theology. 
| HENCE. adv. or interj. [peonan, Saxon; hennes, old Englifh.] 
1.. From this place to another. 
Difcharge my follow’rs ; let them hence away, 
From Richard’s night to Bolinbroke’s fair day. Shas. R. II. 
Th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence. Milton's P. L. 
A fullen prudence drew thee hence 
_ From noife, fraud and impertinence. 
bye Away ; to a diftance. 
"Be not found here; hence with your little ones. Shak. Mach. 
~~ Hence with denial vain, and coy excufe. Milton. 
© 3.°At a diftance ; in other place. ki 
A Why fhould I then be falfe, fince it-is true 
That I muft die here, and live hence by truth? - Shake/peare: 
` All members of our caufe, both here and hence, 
That are infinewed to this action, Shakée/p. Henry IV. 
4. From this time; in the future, 


> 


Dryden. 


Rofcommon. 


HEP 


He who can reafon well to-day about one fort of matters, 
cannot at all reafon to-day about others, though perhaps a yeat 
hence he may. ocke. 

Let not pofterity a thoufand years hence look for truth in the 
voluminous annals of pedants. Arbuthnot. 


5. For this reafon; in confequence of this. 


Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the Lord 
the beginning of wifdom. Tillotjon, Sermon te 


6. From this caufe; from this ground. 


By too ftrong a projectile motion the aliment tends to pu- 
trefaction: hence may be deduccd the force of exercife in help- 
ing digeftion. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


7. From this fource; from this original; from this florc, 


My Flora was my fun; for as 
One fun, fo but one Flora was: 
All other faces borrowed hence 


Their light and grace, as ftars do thence. Suckling. 


8. From hence is a vitious expreflion, which crept into ufe even 


among good authors, as the original force of the word hence 
was gradually forgotten. 
An ancient author prophefy’d from hence, 
Behold on Latian fhores a foreign prince ! 
From the fame parts of heav’n his navy ftands, 
To the fame parts on earth. Dryden's Zin. b. vii. 
To Hence. v.a. [fromthe adverb.] To fend off; to difpatch 
to adiftance. Obfolete. 
Go, bawling cur! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 
With that his dog he henc’d, his flock he curft. Sidney. 
HENCEFO’RTH. adv. [ penonzond, Saxon.] From this time 
forward. 
Thanes and kinfmen, i 
Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Never henceforth fhall I joy again; 
Never, oh never, fhall I fee more joy. Shake/. Henry VI. 
Happier thou may’ft be, worthier can’ft not be ; 
Tafte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 
Thyfelf a goddefs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 
I never from thy fide henceforth will firay, 
Till day droop. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
If we treat gallant foldiers in this fort, 
Who then henceforth to our defence will come? Dryden. 
HENCEFO/RWARD. adv. [hence and forward.] From this time 
to all futurity. 
Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair fhining funs. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Henceforward it fhall be treafon for any that calls me other 
than lord Mortimer. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. p. ii. 
Pardon, I befeech you; 
Henceforward Iam ever rul’d by you. Shak. R:meo and Ful. 
The royal academy will admit bexcefcrward only fuch who 
are endued with good qualities. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
He’ncuMan. n.f. [pync, a fervant, and man, Skinner; engr, 
a horfe, and.man, Spelman.] A page; an attendant. Ob- 
folete. 
Why fhould Titania crofs her Oberon? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. Shakefpeare’s Midf. Nights Dream. 
Three henchmen were for ev’ry knight aflign’d, 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dryden. 
To Henp. v.a. [}envan, Saxon, from bendo, low Latin, which 
feems borrowed from Jand or hond, Teutonick. ] 
1. To feize; to lay hold on. 
With that the fergeants hent the young man ftout, 
And bound him likewife in a worthlefs chain. Fairfax, b.ii. 
2. Tocroud; to furround. Perhaps the following paflage is 
corrupt, and fhould be read hemmed. 
The generous and graveft citizens 
Have. hent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 
He’NDECAGON. n.f. [tvdexa and ywviæ.] A figure of eleven 
fides or angles. 
Hepa’Ticat. } adj. [hepaticus, Latin; bepatique, French, from 
Hepa’tick. § %7ae.] Belonging to the liver. 
If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ftomach blood; if 
red and copious, it’s hepatick. Harvey on Confumptions. 
The cyftick gall is thick, and intenfely bitter; the bepatick 
gall is more fluid, and not fo bitter. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 
Hers. n.f. Hawthorn-berries, commonly written ips. Ainfw. 
In hard Winters there is obferved great plenty of heps and 
haws, which preferve the fmall birds from ftarving. Bacon. 
HEPTACA'PSULAR. adj. [ewla and capfula.] Having feven ca- 
vities or cells. 
HE’PTAGON. n.f. [heptagone, French ; tala and yaa.) A 
figure with feven fides or angles. 
Hepra’GonaL. adj. [from beptagon.] Having feven angles or 
fides. 
He/prarcny. n. fa [heptarchie, Fr. tala and apn.) A feven- 
fold government. 
In the Saxon heptarchy I find little noted of arms, albeit the 
Germans, of whom they defcended, ufed fhields. Carden. 
England began not to be a people, when Alfred reduced it 
R into 
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into a monarchy ; for the materials thereof were extant be- 
fore, namely, under the heptarchy.. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who fhar’d the heptarchy of pow’r, 
His fteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryden. 
Her. pron. (pena, per, in Saxon, ftood for their, or of them, 
which at length became the female pofleffive. ] 
1. Belonging to afeinale; of a fhe; of a woman: 
About his neck 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf, 
Who with ber head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth. Shake/p. As you like it. 
Still new favourites fhe chofe, 
’Vill up in arms my paffion rofe, 
And cait away ber yoke. 
One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the fov’reign pow’r ; 
Wond’rous beautiful her face; 
But fo weak and {mall her wit, 
That fhe to govern were unfit, 
And fo Sufanna took her place. 
2. The oblique cafe of fhe. 
England is fo idly king’d, 
Her fceptre fo fantaftically borne, 
That fear attends her not. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
She cannot feem deform’d to me, 
And I would have her feem to others fo. 
The moon arofe clad o’er in light, 
With thoufand flars attending on her train ; 
With er they rife, with ber they fet again. 
Should I be left, and thou be loft, the fea, 
That bury’d ber I lov’d, fhould bury me. Dryden. 
HERs. pronoun. This is ufed when it refers to a fubftantive go- 
ing before: as, fuch are er charms, fuch charms are hers, 
This pride of kers, 


Cowley. 


Cowley. 


Cowley. 


Cowley. 


Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shake/peare. 
Thine own unworthinefs, 
Vill ftill that thou art mine not hers confefs. Cowley. 


Some fecret charm did all her aéts attend, 


And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. Dryden. 
I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 
Indeed to fave a crown, not hers, but yours. Dryden, 


HERALD. n.f. [herault, French; herald, German.] 

1. An oficer whofe bufinels it is to regifter genealogies, adjuft 
enfigns armorial, regulate funerals, and anciently to carry 
mefiazes between princes, and proclaim war and peace. 

May none, whofe fcatter’d names honour my book, 

Fer ftri& degrees of rank or title look ; 

*Tis *gainft the manners of an epigram, 

Andla poet here, no herald am. Ben. Fobnfan's Epigrams. 
When time [hall ferve, lct but the herald cry, 

And I'll appear again. Shakefp. King Lear. 
After my death I with no other erald, 

No other {peaker of my living actions, 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Shakef: Hen. VII. 
Embaflador of peace, if peace you chufe; 

Or herald of a war, if you refufe. Drydens Ind. Emperor. 

Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald’s roll, 

Where thou fhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 

2. A precurfor; a forerunner; a harbinger. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to aftonifh us. Shak. Julius Cefar. 
J It was the lark, the Aerald of the morn. Shakefpeare. 
To Hr’raxp. v.a. [from the noun.] To introduce as an 
herald. A word not ufed. 
We are fent 
To give thee from our royal mafter thanks ; 
Only to hera/d thee into his fight, 
Not pay thee. 
HERALDRY. n. f. [heraulderie, French, 
Y. The art or office of a herald. 
Tam writing of heraldry. 
Grant her, befides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryden's Juvenal. 
”*T was no falfe heraldry, when madnefs drew 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
from herald.) 


Peacham. 


Her pedigree from thofe who toomuch knew. Denham. 
2. Blazonry. 
Metals may blazon common beauties; fhe 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. Cleaveland. 


HERB. n.f. [herbe, French; berba, Latin.] 
Herbs are thofe plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have no- 
thing woody in them; as grafs and hemlock. Lecke. 
In fuch a night 
Mcdea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew-old Æfon. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
With {weet-fwelling herbs 


Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton. 
Unhappy, from whom {till conceal’d does lic 
Of herbs and roots the harmlefs luxury. Cowley. 


If the leaves are of chief ufe to us, then we call them 
beris; as fage and mint, Watts’s Logick, 
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Herb eating animals, which don’t ruminate, have ftrong 

grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
HERB Chriftopher, or Bane-berrics. n.f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, placed orbicularly in form 
of a rofe : in its centre arifes the ovary, which becomes a foft 
fruit or berry of an oval fhape, and filled with feeds in a 
double row, which for the moft part adhere together. Miller. 

Herva‘ceous. adj. [from herba, Latin.] 
1. Belonging to herbs. 

Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but an berba- 

ceous plant, refembling the water fower-de-luce. Brown. 
2. Feeding on vegetables. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food ; the rapacious to catch- 
ing, holding, and tearing their prey; the herbaceous to gather- 
ing and comminution of vegetables. Derham’s Phy/. Theology. 

He’RBAGE. n.f. (herbage, French.} 
r. Herbs collectively ; grafs; pafture: 
Rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow; 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields. Dryden. 

At the time the deluge came the earth was loaded with 
herbage, and thronged with animals. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 

2. The tythe and the right of pafture. Ainfworth. 
He’rBaL. n.f. [from herb.] A book containing the names 
and defcription of plants. 

We leave the defcription of plants to herbals, and other 
like books of natural hiftory. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Such a plant will not be found in the berbal of nature. Bro. 

As for the medicinal ules of plants, the large herbals are 
ample teftimonies thereof. More's Antid. againft Atheifm. 

Our herbals are fufficiently ftored with plants. Baker. 

HE'RBALIST. 2. f. [from herbal.] A man {killed in herbs. 

Flerbalifis have thus diftinguifhed them, naming that the 

male whofe leaves are lighter, and fruit and apples rounder. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 
He’rwar. n.f. [A word, I believe, only to be found in Spen/er.] 

Herb; plant. 
The roof hereof was arched over head, 
And deck’d with flowers and herbars daintily. Farry Queen. 
HE'RBARIST. n. f. [herbarius, from berba, Latin.] One {killed 
in herbs. 
Herbarifis have exercifed a commendable curiofity in fub- 
dividing plants of the fame denomination. Boyle. 
He was too much {wayed by the opinions then current 
amongtt herbari/is, that different colours or multiplicity of 
leaves in the flower were fufficient to conftitute a f{pecifick 
difference. Ray on the Creation. 
As to the fuci, their feed hath been difcovered and fhewed 
me firft by an ingenious herbari/?. Derham’s Phyf. Theology. 
He’RBELET. 7. f. [ Diminutive of herb, or of herbula, Latin ] 

A {mall herb. 

. Even fo 
Thefe herbelets fhall, which we upon you ftrow. — Shafe/p. 

HERBE'SCENT. adj. [herbefcens, Latin.) Growing into herbs. 
HE’RBID. adj. [herbidus, Latin.] Covered with herbs. 
He’rporist. n.f. [from herb.] One curious in herbs. This 

feems a miftake for herbari/t. 

A curious herborifi has a plant, whofe flower perithes in 
about an hour. Ray. 

HE'RBOROUGH, z. f. [herberg, German.] Place of temporary 
refidence. Now written harbour. 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate into the 
cart, took order to have his arms fet up in his laft herborough ; 
faid he was taken and committed upon fufpicion of treafon, 
no witnefs appearing againft him. Ben. ‘Fohn/on’s Difcoveries. 

He’rpous. adj. [ herbofus, Latin.] Abounding with herbs. 

He’/RBULENT. adj. [from herbula.] Containing herbs. Did. 

He/rpwoman, n. f. [herb and woman.] A woman that fells 
herbs. 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, and 
baker; even my herbwoman dunned me as I went along. Arb. 

Hr'rgy. adj. [ftom herb.] Having the nature of herbs. 
No fubftance but earth, and the procedures of earth, as tile 
and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or berby fubftance. Bacon. 
HERD. n f. [peonv, Saxon. ] 
1. A number of beafts together. It is peculiarly applied to black 
cattle. Flocks and herds are Jheep and oxen or kine. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakef. Merchant of Verice. 
There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o’er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the fhore. 4ddi/an, 
2. A company of men, in contempt or dcteftation. 
Survey the world, and where one Cato fhines, 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden's Juven 

Ido not remember where ever God delivered his oracles by 
the multitude, or nature truths by the herd. Locke. 

3. It anciently fignified a keeper of cattle, and in Scotland it 
is {till ufed. [pynd, Saxon,] a fenfe ftill retained in compo- 
fition: as goatherd. 

To Hern. v.n. [from the noun. ] 

I. To run in herds or companies. 

Weak women fhould, in danger, herd like deer. Dryden, 
It 
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It is the nature of indigency, like common danger, to en- 
` dear men to one another, and make them herd together, like 
fellow-failors in a ftorm. 
2. To ailociate. 
Pil berd among his friends, and feem 

One of the number. Addion's Cato. 

Run to towns, to herd with knaves and fools, 

And undiftinguifh’d pafs among the crowd. 

To Herp. v.a. To throw or put into an herd. 
The reft, 

However great we arc, honeft and valiant, 

Are terded with the vulgar, Ben. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 
He’rpcroom: n. f. [herd and groom.] A keeper of herds. 

But who fhall judge the wager won or loft ? 

That fhall yonder herdgroom, and none other, 

Which over the poufle hitherward doth poft. Spenfer. 
He’RDMAN. 2. jf. [herd and man.] One employed in tend- 
He’RDsMAN. $ ing herds: formerly, an owner of herds. 

A herdfman rich, of much account was he, 

In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. 

And you, enchantment, 

Worthy enough a 4erdjman, if cer thou 

Thefe rural latches to his entrance open, 

I will devife a death cruel for thee.  Shate/: Winter’s Tale. 

Scarce themfelves know how to hold 
A fheephook, or have learn’d ought elfe the leaft 
‘That to the faithful berdman’s art belongs. 
There oft the Indian 4-rd/nan, fhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickeft fhade. Milt. Par. Loft. 
So ftands a Thracian herd/man with his {pear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. 
The herd/men, round 
9 The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown’d. 
-N Dryden's Virgils Georzicks. 
When their herd/mzn could not agree, they parted by con- 
fent. Locke. 
HERE. adv. [fep, Saxen; hier, Dutch.] 
1. In this place. 
Before thy ere approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thoufand warlike men, 
All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
I, upon my frontiers here, 


Norris. 


Walp. 


Sidney. 


haad 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 
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~ Keep refidence. ; Milton. 
f Here nature firt begins 
7 Her fartheft verge. Milton. 
{ How wretched does Prometheus’ ftate appear, 
1 While he his fecond mis’ry fufters here / Cowley. 
> ‘ To-day is ours, we have it here. Cowiey. 
BS 2. Tn the prefent ftate. 


ou be happy bere, and more happy hereafter. 
f ee ile Bacon's Aévice to Villiers, 
3. It is ufed in making an offer or attempt. 
< Then bere’s for earneft : i 
*Tis finifh'd, and the dufk that yet remains 
Ts but the native horrour of the wood. Dryden's K Arthur. 
However, friend, here’s to the king, one cries; 
To him who was the king, the friend replies. Prior. 
4 It is often oppofed to there. Difperfedly; in one place and 
=. another. ; 
-o Good-night : mine eS do itch 5 
h that bode weeping ! 
oe neither ior there. Shakefeare’s Othello. 
We are come to fee thee fight, to fee thee foigne, to fee 
- thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to fee thee there. Shake/peare. 
4 ax Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore; ' 
Poft here for help, feek there their followers. Daniel. 
~~ I would have in the heath fome thickets made only of fweet 
= briarand honey-fuckle, and fome wild vine amongft ; and the 
© ground fet with violets; for thefe are fweet, and profper in the 
fhade; and thefe to be in the heath bere and there, not in 
order. Bacon's Effays. 
The devil might perhaps, by inward fuggeftions, have 
drawn in here and there a fingle profelyte. Gover. of the Tongue. 
You remember how your city, after the dreadful fire, was 
_ rebuilt, not prefently, by raifing continued ftreets in gee 
~ part; but at firft bere a houfe, and there a houfe, to whic 
others by degrees were joined. Spratt’s Sermons. 
He that rides poft through a country may be able to give 
fome loofe defcription of sere a mountain and there a plain, 
© here a motafs and there a river, woodland in one part, an 
~~ favanas in another. Locke. 
_ 5. Here feems, in the following paflage, to mean this place. 
- Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind ; 
Thou lofeft here, a better where to find. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
HEREABOUTS. adv. [here and about.] About this place. 
I faw hereabouts nothing remarkable, except Auguftus s 
~ bridge. Addifon on Italy, 
Hereafter, adv. [here and after.] 
1. In time to come; in futurity. ; 
1 How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather 
than ftory him in his own hearing. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
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The grand-child, with twelve fons increas’d, departs 
From Canaan, to a land hereafter call'd 
Egypt. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
Hereafter he from war {hall come, 
And bring his Trojans peace. 
2. In a future ftate. 
HEREAFTER. 7. /. A future flate. 
Tis the divinity that ftirs within us ; 
"Tis heaven itfelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato. 
1 ftill fhall wait : 
Some new hereafter, and a future ftate. 
Herea’t. adv. [here and at.] At this. 
One man coming to the tribune, to reccive his donative, 
with a garland in his hand, the tribune, offended hereat, de- 
manded what this fingularity could mean. Hooker, b. ii. 
Heresy’. adv. [here and by.] By this. 
In what eftate the fathers reftcd, which were dead before, 
it is not hereby either one way or other determined. Hooker. 
Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, there being 
in this defcription no confideration of colours. Brown. 
The acquifition of truth is of infinite concernment: here- 
by we become acquainted with the nature of things. atts. 

HERe’DITABLE. adj. [hares, Latin.] Whatever may be occu- 
pied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
hereditatle, the power which is now in the world is not that 
which was Adam’s. Locke. 

He/REDITAMENT. 7. f. [haredium, Latin.] A law term de- 
noting inheritance, or hereditary eftate. 

HEREDITARY. adj. [hereditaire, French; hereditarius, Lat.] 
Poflefled or claimed by right of inheritance; defcending by 
inheritance. 

To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Shake/peare: 
Thefe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. 
He fhal! afcend 

The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 

With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heav’ns. 2/%/t. 

Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with ereéted eyes 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Shakefpeare. 


Beholds his own hereditary fkies. Dryden's Ovid. 
When heroick verfe his youth fhall raife, 
And form it to hereditary praife. Dryden's Virgil. 


HERE’DITARILY. adv. [from hereditary.] By inheritance. 
Here is another, who thinks one of the greateft glories of 
his father was to have diftinguifhed and loved you, and who 
loves you hereditarily, Pope to Swift. 
Herein, adv. [here and in.] In this. 
How highly foever it may pleafe them with words of truth 
to extol fermons, they fhall not berein offend us. Hooker, b. v. 
My beft endeavours fhall be done herein. Shakefpeare. 
Since truths, abfolutely neceflary to falvation, are fo clearly 
revealed that we cannot err in them, unlefs we be notorioufly 
wanting to ourfelves, erein the fault of the judgment is re- 
folved into a precedent default in the will. South. 

HEREI'NTO. adv. [here and ixto.] Into this. 

Becaufe the point about which we ftrive is the quality of our 
laws, our firft entrance hereinto cannot better be made than 


with confideration of the nature of law in general. Hooker. 
HEREO’F. adv. [here and of.] From this; of this. 
Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. Shatefpeare. 


HEREO’N. adv. [here and on.] Upon this. 

If we fhould ftriétly infit bereon, the pofhibility might fall 
into queftion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Hereour. adv. [here and out. ] 

1. Out of this place. 

A bird all white, well feather’d on each wing, 

Here-out up to the throne of God did fy. 

2. All the words compounded of here and a prepofition, except 
hereafter, are obfolete, or obfulefcent; never ufed in poetry, 
and feldom in profe, by elegant writers, though perhaps not 
unworthy to be retained. 

HEREMI'TICAL, adj. [It fhould be written eremitical, from ere- 
mite, of tenuG, a defart; heremitique, French.] Solitary ; 
fuitable to a hermit. 

You defcribe fo well your heremitical {tate of life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you for acave in a 
rock. Pope. 

Heresy. z. f. [herefie, French; herefis, Latin; aseeoss.] An 
opinion of private men different from that of the catholick 
and orthodox church. 

Here/y prevaileth only by a counterfeit fhew of reafon, 
whereby notwithftanding it becometh invincible, unlefs it be 
convicted of fraud by manifeft remonftrance clearly true, and 
unable to be withftood. asker, b. iii. 

As for {peculative Aerefies, they work mightily upon mens 
wits; yet they do not produce any great alterations in ftates. 


Bacon, Effay 59. 
Let 


Spenfer. 
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Let the truth of that religion I profefs be reprefented to her 
judgment, not in the odious difguifes of levity, fchifm, here/y, 
novelty, cruclty, and difloyalty. King Charles. 

Hy’resiarcn. n. /. [herefarque, French; &igesis and aeyn] 
A leader in hercfy ; the hcad of a herd of hereticks. 
The pope declared him not only an heretick, but an kere- 
fiarch. Stalling flect. 
WE/RETICK. n.f. [heretique, Fr. aigerixos.] One who propa- 
gates his private opinions in oppofition to the catholick church. 
I rather will fufpeét the fun with cold 
Than thce with wantonnefs ; thy honour ftands, 
In him that was of late an heretics, 
As firm as faith. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
‘Thefe things would be prevented, if no known heretick or 


fchifmatick be fuffered to go into thofe countries. Bacon. 
No hereticks defire to fpread 
Their wild opinions like thefe Epicures. Davies. 


Bellarmin owns, that he has quoted a Aeretick inftcad of a 
father. Baker on Learning. 
When a Papift ufes the word bereticks, he generally means 
Proteftants ; when a Proteftant ufes the word, he means any 
perfons wilfully and contentioufly obftinate in fundamental 
errours. Watts’s Logick. 
Here’ricar. adj. [from beretick.] Containing herefy. 

How exclude they us from being any part of the church of 
Chrift under the colour of herefy, when they cannot but grant 
it poflible even for him to be, as touching his own perfonal per- 
fuafion, Aeretical, who in their opinion not only is of the 
church, but holdeth the chicfeft place of authority over the 
fame? Hooker, b. iii. fot. 

Conftantinople was in an uproar, upon an ignorant jealoufy 
that thofe words had fome Żeretical meaning. Decay of Piety. 

HERE TICALLY. adv. [from heretical.] With herefy. 
Hrreto’. adv. [here andto] Tothis; add to this. 
HERETOFO'RE. adv. [hereto and fore.] Formerly ; anciently. 

Lord Amphialus, faid fhe, I have long defired to know you 
heretofore, with honouring your virtue, though I love not your 
perfon. Sidney. 

So near is the connection between the.civil ftate and religi- 
ous, that heretofore you will find the government and the prieft- 
hood united in the fame perfon. South's Sermens. 

We now can form no more 
Long fchemes of life, as heretofore. 
HEREUNTO’. adv. [here and unto.] To this. 

They which rightly confider after what fort the heart of man 
hereunto is framed, muft of neceflity acknowledge, that whofo 
aflenteth to the words of eternal life, doth it in regard of his 
authority whofe words they are. Hooker, b.v. fi 22. 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amifs to make children, 
as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory of any 
thing they know. Locke. 

HExEWITH. adv. [here and with] Withthis. 
You, fair fir, be not herewith difmaid, 
But conftant keep the way in which ye ftand. Fai. Queen, 
Hercwith the caflle of Hame was fuddenly furprifed by the 
Scots. Hayward. 
He’rior. n. f. [penegilb, Saxon.] A fine paid to the lord at 
the death of a landholder, commonly the beft thing in the 
Jandholder’s pofleffion. 

This he detains from the ivy ; for he fhould be the true 
pofieffory lord thereof, but the olive difpenfeth with his con- 
{cience to pafs it over with a compliment and an heriot every 
year. 


Swift. 


Though thou confume but to renew, 
Yet love, aslord, doth claim a Aeriot due. Cleaveland. 
I took him up, as your briot, with intention to have made 
the beft of him, and then have brought the whole produce of 
him ina purfe to you Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
HE’RITABLE. adj. (haves, Latin.] A perfon that may inherit 
whatever may be inherited. 
By the canon law this fon fhall be legitimate and heritable, 
according to the laws of England. Hale’s Common Law. 
HERITAGE. n. f. [heritage, French.] 
1. Inheritance; eftate devolved by fucceffion; eftate in general. 
Let us our father’s heritage divide. Hubkerd’s Tale. 
He confiders that his proper home and heritage is in another 
world, and therefore regards the events of this with the indif- 
ference of a gucft that tarries but a day. Rogers’s Sermons. 
2. [Indivinity.] The people of God. 
O Lord, fave thy people, and blefs thine heritage. Com. Pr, 
HER MA’/PHRODITE. n. SJ: (hermaphrodite, French, from iouis 
and &þpeoditn.] An animal uniting two fexes, " 
Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. Cleaveland. 
Monftrofity could not incapacitate from marriage, witnefs 
hermaphrodites. Arbuthn. ard Popes Mart. Scrib. 
HER MAPHRODI'TICAL. adj. [from hermaphrodite. ] Partaking 
of both fexes. 
There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphreditical princi- 
ples, that contain the radicality and power of different forms, 
Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, 


Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 


Fehr 
HERME'TICAL. ) adj. [from Fermes, or Mercury, the ima- 
HERME'TICK, $ gined inventer of chymiftry ; hermetiqne, 
French.] Chymical. 

An hermetical feal, or to feal any thing hermetically, is to 
heat the neck of a glafs ’till it is juft ready to melt, and then 
with a pair of hot pincers to twift it clofe together. Quincy. 

The tube was clofed at one end with diachylon, inftead of 
an hermetical fcal, Boyle. 

HERMETICALLY. adv, [from hermetical.] According to the 
hermetical or chimick art. 

He fuffered thofe things to putrefy in hermetically fealed 
glafles, and veffcls clofe covered with paper; and not only fo, 
but in veffels covered with fine lawn, fo as to admit the air 
and keep out the infects: no living thing was ever produced 
there. Bentley. 

HE’RMIT. n.f. [ hermite, French; contraéted from eremite, 
tenuitas. ] 
1. A folitary ; “an anchoret ; one who retires from fociety to 
contemplation and devotion. 
A wither’d hermit, fivefcore Winters worn, 

Might fhake off fifty looking in her cye. Shakefpeare. 

You were pleafed to lay this command upon me, to give 
you my poor advice for your carriage in fo eminent a place: 
I humbly return you mine opinici, fuch as an hermit rather 
than a courtier can render. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

He had been dukc of Savoy, and, after a very glorious reign, 
took on him the habit of a hermit, and retired into this foli- 
tary fpot. Addifın on Italy, 

Come, infpiration, from thy hermit feat, 
By mortals feldom found. Thomfon’s Summer. 
2. A beadfman; one bound to pray for another, Improper. 
For thofe of old, F 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 
We reft your hermit. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
HE'RMITAGE. n.f. [hermitage, French.] The cell or habita- 
tion of a hermit. 
By that painful way they pafs 

Forth to an hill, that was both fteep and high ; 

On top whereof a facred chapel was, 

And eke a little hermitage thereby. 

Go with fpecd 
To fome forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remote from ail the pleafures of the world. 
And may at laft my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mofly cell, 

Where I may fit and rightly fpell 

Of every ftar that heav’n doth fhew, 

And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Milton. 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went to fee a hermi- 
tage: it lies in the prettieft folitude imaginable, among woods 
and rocks. Addifon on Italy. 

He’rMiress. n. f. [from hermit.] A woman retired to devo- 
tion. 

He’RMITICAL. adj. [from hermit.] Suitable to a hermit. 

He’RMODACTYL. n.f. [ipuns and daxlua@.] : 

Hermodaé?yl is a root of a determinate and regular figure, 
and reprefents the common figure of a heart cut in two, from 
half an inch to an inch in length. This drug was firft brought 
into medicinal ufe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt 
and Syria, where the people ufe them, while frefh, as a vomit 
or purge; and have a way of roafting them for food, which 
they eat in order to make themfelves fat. The dried roots, 
which we have, are a gentle purge; but they are now little 
ufed. Hills Mat. Med. 

Hern. n.f. [Contracted from Heron, which fee.] 
Birds that are moft eafy to be drawn are the mallard, fwan, 
hern, and bittern. Peacham on Drawing. 
HE'RNHILL. n.f. [hern and hill.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
HE'RNIA. n. f. [Latin.] Any kind of rupture, diverfified by 
the name of the part affected. 
A hernia would certainly fucceed. 
HE'RO. n. f. [heros, Latin; ngws.] 
1. A man eminent for bravery. 
In which were held, by fad deceafe, 


Fairy Queen, b.i. 


Shakefpeare. 


Wifeman’s Surgery. 


Heroes and heroefles. Chapman’; Odjffey. 
I fing of heroes and of kings, 

In mighty numbers mighty things. C:wley. 
Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope. 


In this view he ceafes to be an hero, and his return is no 
longer a virtue. Pope's Odyffey, Notes. 
Thefe are thy honours, not that here thy buit 


Is mix'd with herces, or with kings thy duft, Pope. 
Heros, kings, 
Joy thy with’d approach to fec. Welfied. 


2. Aman of the higheit clafs in any refpect. ; 
He’roess. n.f. [from hero; herois, Latin.] A heroine; a fe- 
male hero. 
In which were held, by fad deceafe, 
Heroes and heroefes. 


Chapman's Odi fey. 
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HERO'ICAL. adj. [from bero.] Befitting an hero; heroick. 
Mufidorus was famous over all Afia for his beroical enter- 
prizes. : Sidney, b. ii. 
Though you have courage in an heroical degree, I afcribe it 
to you as your fecond attribute. Dryden's Fables, Dedic, 
HEROo'IcCALLY. adv. [from heroical.] After the way of ahero; 
fuitably to an hero. 
Not /eroically in killing his tyrannical coufin. Sidney, b. ii. 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad; 
And, in one word, heroically mad. 
Hero’ick. adj. [from hero; beroigue, French. ] 
1. Produétive of heroes. 
Bolingbroke 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but the fourth of that heroick line. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
2. Noble; fuitableto an hero; brave; magnanimous ; intrepid; 
enterprifing ; illuftrious. 
Not that which juftly gives beroick name 
To perfon, or to poem. Milton's Par. Loft, L. ix. 
Verfe makes heroick virtue live, 


Dryden, 


But you can life to verfes give. Waller. 
3. Reciting the a&s of heroes. 
Methinks hercick poefy, ’till now, 
Like fome fantaftick fairy land did fhow. Cowley. 


I have chofen the moft heroick fubje&t which any poet could 
defire: I have taken upon me to defcrive the motives, the be- 
ginning, progrefs and fuccefles of a moft juit and ncceflary 
war. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. Preface. 

An heroick poem is the greateft which the fou! of man is 
capable to perform: the defign of it is to form the mind to 
heroick virtue by example. Dryden. 

HERo'ICKLY. adv. [from 4ercick.] Suitably to an hero. He- 
 roically is more frequent, and more analogical. 
Samfon hath quit himfelf 

Like Samfon, and heroickly hath finifh’d 

A life heroick. Milton's Agoniftes. 
He’roine. n. /. [from hero; heroine, French | <A female 

hero. Anciently, according to Englifh analogy, heroe/s. 
But inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung, and ftiffer bent her fofter foul ; 
The eroine aflum’d the woman’s place, 


Confirm’d her mind, and fortify’d her face, Dryden. 


i = Then fhall the Britith ftage 


More noble characters expofe to view, f 
=~ And draw her finifh’d heroines from you. Addifon. 
Heroism. n. f. [heroifme, French.] ‘The qualities or character 

of an hero. 

If the Odyfley be lefs noble than the Iliad, it is more in- 

 ftructive: the Iliad abounds with more heroi/m, this with more 
morality. Broome’s Notes to the Odyffey. 
HE’RON. n.f. [heron, French.] 
1. A bird that feeds upon fith. 
So lords, with fport of ftag and heron full, 

Sometimes we fee {mall birds from nefts do pull. 

The heron, when fhe foareth high, fheweth winds, 
2. It is now commonly pronounced bern. 

The tow’ring hawk let future poets fing, 
Who terror bears upon his foaring wing; 

_ Let them on high the frighted hern furvey, 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Gay. 
He’ronRy. 22 f. [from heron; commonly pronounced hern- 
He’RoNSHAW. J ry.] A place where herons brecd. 
They carry their load to a large heronry above three miles. 

: Derham!s Phyfico-Thelogy. 
He’rpes. n.f. [čgmis.] A cutaneous inflammation of two 
kinds: miliaris, or piflularis, which is like millet-feed upon 
the fkin; and exedens, which is more corrofive and pene- 
' trating, fo as to form little ulcers, if not timely taken care 

of. Quincy. 
A farther progrefs towards acrimony maketh a herpes; and, 
if the accefs of acrimony be very great, it maketh an herpes 
exedens. Waifeman’s Surgery. 


Sidney. 
Bacon. 


-~ Me’RRING. n.f. [hareng, French; paeping, Saxon.) A fmall 


fea-fifh. 


' The coaft is plentifully ftored with round fifa, pilchard, 


herring, mackrel, and cod. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
Buy my herring freth. Swift. 
Hers. pron. The female poffeffive ufed when it refers to a 
fubftantive going before: as, this is ser houfe, this houfe is 

bers. : 

How came her eyes fo bright ? not with falt tears ; 
If fo, my eyes are oftner wafh’d than hers. — Shake/peare. 
Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers; ' 
_ For all the miferable are made hers. 
I fee her rowling eyes ; 
And panting, lo! the god, the god, fhe cries; 

With words not hers, and more than human found, 


Waller. 


She makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembling through the 
+ ground. Rofcommon. 
HERSE. x. /. [ herfia, low Latin; fuppofed to come from 


pemian, to praife.] 
1. Å temporary monument railed over a grave. 
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2. The carriage in which corpfes are drawn to the grave. 
When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis’ herfe, 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verle? Kofcom. 
Crowds of dead in decent pomp arc born ; 
Their friends attend the herfe, the next relations mourn. 
Dryden's Virgil’s Georg. biv. 
On all the line a fudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent berjes fhall befieze your gates. Pope. 
To Herse. v. a. [fromthe noun.] ‘lo put into an herfe. 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her car. O, would fhe were, bersa at iny foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin. Shake/p. Merchant of Yenice. 

The Grecians fpritefully drew from the darts the corfe, 

And hers’d it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman's liiads. 

The houfe is hers’ d about with a black wood, 
Which nods with many a heavy-headcd tree : 
Each flower’s a pregnant poifon, try’d and good ; 
Fach herb a plague. Crafbaw. 
HERSELF. pronoun. The female perfonal pronoun, in the 
oblique cafes reciprocal. 
The jealous o’er-worn widow and her/clf, 
Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goffips in this monarchy. — Shafe/p. Rich. II. 
The more fhe looks, the more her fears increafe, 
At nearer fight ; and fhe’s herfelf the lefs. 
HE’RSELIKE. adj. [herfe and like.] 
nerals. 

Even in the Old Teftament, if you liften to David’s harp, 

you fhall hear as many Aerfelike airs as carols. Bacon. 
To He’ry. v.a. [peman, Saxon, to praile, to celebrate} To 
hallow; to regard as holy. Now no longer in ufe. 
Thenot, now nis the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to bery, nor with love to play; 
Like mirth in May is mecteft for to make, 
Or Summer fhade, under the cocked hay. 
Thencefoeth it firmly was eftablifhed, 

And for Apollo’s honour highly heried. 

But were thy years grecn as now be mine, 

Then wouldft thou learn to carol of love, 

And hery with hymns thy lafs’s glove. Spenfer. 

He’srrancy. n. f. [from hefitate.) Dubioufnefs; uncertainty 5 
fufpence. 

The reafon of my hefitancy about the air is, that I forgot to 
try whether that liquor, which fhot into cryftals expofed to 
the air, would not have done the like in a vefiel accurately 
ftopped. Boyle. 

Sonie of them reafoned without doubt or he/itancy, and lived 
and died in fuch a manner as to fhew that they believed their 
own reafonings. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

To HESITATE. v. a. [hacfito, Latin; befiter, French.] To be 
doubtful; to delay; to paufe; to make difficulty. 

A fpirit of revenge makes him curfe the Grecians in the 
feventh book, when they Aefitate to accept Heétor’s chal- 
lenge. Broome's Notes on the liad. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to itrike, 

Juft hint a fault, and żefitate diflike ; 

Alike referv’d to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a fufpicious friend, 

Hesita’rion. n.f. [from h-/itate.] 
1. Doubt; uncertainty ; difficulty made. 

I cannot forefee the difficulties and he/itations of every one: 
they will be more or fewer, according to the capacity of each 
perufer. Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

2. Intermiffion of fpeech; want of volubility. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlincations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual hefitatious. wift. 

Hesr. n. f: [hzyz, Saxon.] Command; precept; injunction. 
If thou be the moft kind preferver 

Of living wights, the fovercign lord of all, 

How falls it then, that, with thy furious fervour, 

Thou doft affi& the not deferver, 


Dryden. 
Funereal; fuitable to fu- 


Stenfer’s Paf, 
Fairy Queen. 


Pope, 


As him that doth thy lovely /e/ts defpife. Spenjer. 
Thou waft a fpirit too delicate 

To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 

Refufing her grand he/ts. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 


HE'TEROCLITE. x. f: [heteroclite, Fr. heteroclitum, Latin; 
érepos and xAive.] 
I. Such nouns as vary from the common forms of declenfion, 
by any redundancy, defect, or otherwife. Clarke’s Lot. Gram. 
The heteroclite nouns of the Latin fhould not be touched in 
the firft learning of the rudiments of the tongue. Wats. 
2. Any thing or perfon deviating from the common rule. 
HeETEROCLI‘TICAL. adj. [from heterociite.] Deviating from 
the common rule. 
Of fins heteroclitical, and fuch as want either name or pre- 
fident, there is oft times afin, even in their hiftories, 
Brown’s Vulsar Errours. 
He’reropox. adj. [heterodoxe, French; trspG@p and doga. ] 
Deviating from the cllablifhed opinion ; not orthodox. 


Partiality 
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Partiality may be obferved in fome to vulgar, in others to 

heterodox tenets. Locke. 
He’reropox. n.f An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a fimple heterodox, but a very hard paradox it will 
feem, and of great abfurdity, if we fay attraction is unjuftly 
appropriated unto the loadftone. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

HeTEROGE’NEAL. adj. (heterogene, French; éregos and yivos.] 
Not of the fame nature; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not commaterial, 
but merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be pre- 
ferved: fuch are quickfilver and white amber to herbs and 
flies. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I call fim- 
ple, homogeneal, and fimilar ; and that whofe rays are fome 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, Aeterogeneal, 
and diffimilar. Newton’s Opt. 

HETEROGENEITY. n. f. [heterogeneité, Fr. from heterogeneous. ] 
1. Oppofition of nature; contrariety or diffimilitude of qualities. 
2. Oppofite or diffimilar part. 

Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, is fe- 
queftered into afhes and foot; whereas the fame wood, dif- 
tilled in a retort, does yield far other heterogeneities, and is 
refolved into oil, fpirit, vinegar, water and charcoal. Boyle. 

HETEROGENEOUS. adj. [troos and yivos.] Not kindred ; 
oppofite or diffimilar in nature. 4 

I have with great care obferved the condition of fuch hete- 
rogeneous bo: ies, which I found immerfed and included in the 
mafs of this fandftone. Woodward. 

HeTero'scians. n. f. [éregos and cxia.] Thofe whofe fha- 
dows fall only one way, as the fhadows cf us who live north 
of the Tropick fall at noon always to the North. 

To HEW. wa. part. hewn or hewed. [peapan, Saxon ; hauwwen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. Tocut with an edged inftrument; to hack. 

Upon the joint the lucky fteel did light, 
And made fuch way that hew’d it quite in twain. 
I had purpofe 

Once more to kew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lofe my arm for’t. Shakefpeare’s Cortolanus. 

He was hewn in pieces by Hamilton’s friends. Hayward. 

One Vane was fo grievoufly hewn, that many thoufands have 
died of lefs than half his hurts, whereof he was cured. Hayw. 

2. To chop; to cut. 

Scarce can I fpeak, my choler is fo great : 

Oh! l could bew up rocks, and fight with flint. 

He from deep wells with engines water drew, 

And us’d his noble hands the wood to bew.  Dryd, Fables. 

3. To fell, as with an ax. 

He that depends 
Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rufhes. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Brave followers, yonder ftands the thorny wood, 
Which, by the heav’n’s affiftance and your ftrength, 
Mutt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. Shake/. H. VI. 
Yet fhall the axe of juftice hew him down, 

And level with the root his lofty crown. 

He from the mountain hewing timber tally 

Began to build a veflel of huge bulk. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 

And hew down all that would oppofe our paflage. Addi/on. 

4. To form or fhape with an axe. 
` Thou haft hewed thee out a fepulchre here, as he that hewed 
him out a fepulchre on high. If. xxii. 16. 

Nor is it fo proper to hew out religious reformations by the 
fword, as to polifh them by fair and equal difputations. K. Ch, 

This river rifes in the very heart of the Alps, and has a long 
valley that feems hewn out on purpofe to give its waters a paf- 
fage amidft fo many rocks. Addifon on Italy. 

Next unto bricks are preferred the fquare hewn ftone. Mort. 

5. To form laborioufly. 

The gate was adamant; eternal frame! 

Which, ew’d by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came, 

The labour of agod. Dryden's Fables. 

I now pafs my days, not ftudious nor idle, rather polifhing 
old works than bewing out new. Pope to Swift. 

He’wer. n. f. [from hew.] One whofe employment is to cut 

wood or ftone. 

At the building of Solomon’s temple there were fourfcore 
thoufand hewers inthe mountains. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

HE'XAGON. n.f. [hexagone, French; ¢§ and ywvia.] A figure 
of fix fides or angles: the moft capacious of all the figures that 
can be added to each other without any interftice; and there- 
fore the cells in honeycombs are of that form. 

Hexa/Gonat. adj. [from hexagon.) Having fix fides or cor- 
ners. 

As for the figures of cryftal, it is for the moft part hexago- 
nal, or fix-cornered. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Many of them fhoot into regular figures; as cryftal and 
baftard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray on the Creation, 

Hexa/cony. n.f. [from hexagon.] A figure of fix angles. 

When I read in St, Ambrofe of Acxagonies, or {exangular 


Spenfer. 


Shake/p. 


Sandys. 
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cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude that they were ma- 

thematicians? Brambh. againft Hobbi. 
HExa’METER. n.f. [tẸ and pérgov.] A verfe of fix feet. 

The Latin hexameter has more feet than the Englith he- 


roick. - Dryden. 
HEXA/’NGULAR. adj. [tE and angulus, Latin.) Having fix 
corners. 


Hexangu'ar {prigs or fhoots of cryftal, of various fizes, 

fome clear, and others a little foiled. Woodward on Foils. 
Hexa’pop. n. f. [{Ẹ and wodes.] An animal with fix feet. 

I take thofe to have been the hexapods, from which the 
greater fort of beetles come; for that fort of hexapods are eaten 
in America. Ray on the Creation. — 

HExA’STICK. n. f. [& and siyos] A poem of fix lines. 
Hey. inier}. [from high.) An expreffion of joy, or mutual 
exhortation ; the contrary to the Latin het. 
Shadwell from the town retires, 
To blefs the wood with peaceful lyrick; 
Then hey for praife and panegyrick. Prior. 
He'yDay. interj. (for high day} An expreffion of frolick and 
exultation, and fometimes of wonder. 
Thou’lt fay anon he is fome kin to thee, 
Thou fpend’ft fuch heyday wit in praifing him. Shake/peare. 
*T was a ftrange riddle of a lady, 
Not love, if any lov’d her, Leyday / 
He’ypay. n.f. A frolick; wildnefs. 
At your age 
The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Ha’ypecives. n.f. A wild frolick dance. 
But friendly fairys met with many graces, 
And light-foot nymphs can chafe the ling’ring night 
With heydegives, and trimly trodden traces. Spenar. 
Hia'Tion. n. f. [from bio, Latin.} The aét of gaping. 

Men obferving the continual Aiation, or holding open its 
mouth, conceive the intention thereof to receive the aliment 
of air; but this is alfo occafioned by the greatnefs of the 
lungs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hia'tus. n.f. (hiatus, Latin.] 
1. An aperture; a breach. 

Thofe siatus’s are at the bottom of the fea, whereby the 

abyfs below open into and communicates with it. /Voodward. 
2. The opening of the mouth by the fucceffion of an initial to 

a final vowel. 

_ The diatus fhould be avoided with more care in poetry than 

in oratory; and I would try to prevent it, unlefs where the 

cutting it off is more prejudicial to the found than the 4iatus 

itfelf. Pope. 
Hipe’RNAL. adj. [hibernus, Latin.] Belonging to the Winter. 

This ftar fhould rather manifeft its warming power in the 
Winter, when it remains conjoined with the {un in its biber- 
nal converfion. Brewn’s Vulgar Errours. 

HICCIUS DOCCIUS. n. f. [corrupted, I fancy, from hic efè 
dotius, this or here is the learned man. Ufed by jugglers 
of themfelves.] A cant word for a juggler; one that plays 
faft and loofe. ey oi 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 

For many years at Bridewell dock, 

At Weftminfter and Hicks’s hall, 

And hicctus doccius play’d in all; 

Where, in all governments and times, 

F’ had been both friend and foe to crimes. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Hicco’uGcH. n. f. [hicken, Danifh.] A convulfion of the fto- 
mach producing fobs. 

So by an abbey’s fkeleton of late 

I heard an eccho fupererogate 

Through imperfection, and the voice reftore, 

As if fhe had the Aiccough o’er and o’er. Creaveland. 

Sneezing cureth the Aiccough, and is profitable unto women 
in hard labour. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

If the ftomach be hurt, fingultus or Aiccough follows, with 
vomiting and naufea. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To Hi'ccoucH. v. n. [from the noun.] To fob with con- 
vulfion of the ftomach. 

To Hi'ckup. v. n. [corrupted from hiccough.) To fob with a 
convulfed {tomach. 

Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 

Is to forbid my pulfe to move, 

My beard to grow, my eats to prick up, 

Or, when I’m ina fit, to hickup. 

Hi'ckWALL. . 

Hrckway. tJ pa 

Hinpen. $ Part. paff: of hide 


Thus fame fhall be atchiev’d, renown on earth ; 


Hudibras, p.i. 


Fludibras, p. it, 
Ainfwor th. 


And what moft merits fame, in filence Aid. Adiiton. 
Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. Pope’s Epift. 


To HIDE. v. a. preter. hid; part. pafi. hid or hidden. [ jivan, 
Saxon.] To conceal; to withold or withdraw from fight or 
knowledge. 

— and quit my fight; let the earth Aide thee! Shak. 
His 
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His reafons are as two grains of wheat bid in two buthels 
of chaft. Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Nile hears him knocking at his fev’nfold gates, 
And fecks his +idden {pring, and fears his nephews fates. Dr. 
Thus the fire of gods and men below : 
What I have hidden, hope not'thou to know. 
The fev’ral parts lay bidden in the piece ; 
Th’ occafion but exerted that, or this. 
Then for my corps a homely grave provide, 
Which love and me from publick {corn may hide. Dryden. 
Seas bid with navies, chariots paffing o'er 
The channel, on a bridge from more to fhore. Dryden, 
With what aftonifhment and veneration may we look into 
our own fouls, where there are fuch hidden ftores of virtue and 
knowledge, fuch inexhaufted fources of perfeion? Addifon. 
The crafty being makes a much longer voyage than Ulyiies, 
puts in practice many more wiles, and Aides himfelf under a 
greater variety of fhapes. Addifin. 
Flell trembles at the fight, and hides its head 
In utmoft darknefs, while on carth cach heart 
Is filled with peace. Rowe's Reyal Convert. 
ToHipe. v.n. To lye hid; tobe concealed. 
A fox, that had been hard run, begged of a countryman, at 
work in a wood, to help him to fome hiding place. L’Efirange. 
Our bolder talents in full view difplay’d ; 
Your virtues open faireft in the fhade : 
Bred to difguife, in publick ’tis you Aide, 
Where none diftinguith ’twixt your fliame and pride, 
Weaknefs or delicacy. Pope. 
Hive and SEEK. n. fa A play in which fome hide themfelves, 
and another feeks them. 
The boys and girls would venture to come and play at hide 
-~ and feek in my hair. Gulliver's Travels. 
HIDE. n.f. [pySe, Saxon; haude, Dutch. ] 
1. The fkin of any animal, either raw or drefled. 
The trembling weapon paft 
Through nine bull sides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad fhield. - 
Pififtratus was firt to grafp their hands, ' 
And fpread foft hides upon the yellow fands. Popes Odyffey. 
2. The human fkin: in contempt. 
__Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide ! 
How could’tt thou drain the life-blood of the child? Shake: 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back ; a famih’d face he bears. Dryden. 
3. A certain quantity of land. [ Hide, hyde, French; Aida, bar- 
barous Latin, as much as one plough can till. ] Ainfworth. 
One of the firft things was the perfecting of the Winchefter 
book, being a more particular inquifition than had been before 
of every side of land within the precinéts of his conqueft, 
and how they were holden. Wotton. 
Hipesou’xD. adj. [hide and bound. ] 
1. A horfe is faid to be hidebound when his fkin fticks fo hard 
_ to-his ribs and back, that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or loofen the one from the other. It fometimes comes by 
poverty and bad keeping ; at other times from over-riding, or 
a furfcit. Farrters Dif. 
2. {In trees.] Being in the ftate in which the bark will not give 
way to the growth. 
A root of a tree may be /idebound, but it will not keep open 
without fomewhat put into it. Baccn’s Natural Hiftory. 
Like ftinted b'debound trees, that juft have got 
| Sufficicnt fap at once to bear and rot. 
3. Harfh ; untractable. 
And ftill the harfher and bidebounder, 
The damfels prove, become the fonder. Hudibras, p. ii. 
4. Niggardly ; penurious; parfimonious. Ainforth, 
HIDEOUS. adj. [ hideux, French.] Horrible; dreadful ; 
- fhocking. 
If he could have turned himfelf to as many forms as Pro- 
teus, every form fhould have been made hideous. Sidney, b. ii. 
Thou echo’ft me, 
As if there were fome montfter in thy thoughts, 
Too hideous to be fhewn. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
I fled, and cry’d out death ! 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh’d 
From all her caves, and back refounded death. 
Her eyes grew ftiffen’d, and with fulphur burn ; 
Her hideous looks and hellifh form return ; 
Her curling fnakes with hiffings fill the place, 
And open all the furies of her face. Drydens En. 
> Tis forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea with 
fuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the moft horrible dif- 
= order, making it rage and roar with a moft hideous and 
= amazing noife. Wordtward’s Natural Hiftory. 
Hr’peousty. adv. [from hidcous.] Horribly ; dreadfully; in 
= amanner that fhocks. 
4 I arm myfelf 
- To welcome the condition of the time; 
Which cannot look more hideou/ly on me, 
Than I have drawn it in my fantafy.  Shake/p. Henry IV. 
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This, in the prefent application, is Aidecufly profane; but 
the fenfe is intelligible Coilier’s Defenca. 
Hi'prousness. n. j. [from hideous.] Horriblenefs; dreadful- 
nefs; terrour. 
Hr'DER. n. f. [from the verb.] He that hides. 
To Hie. v.n. [piezan, Saxon.] 
1. To haften; to go in hafte. 
When they had mark’d the changed fkies, 
They wift their hour was {pent ; then each to reft him $ret 
Fairy Quecn, b. ii. cant. 2, 
In a fair moon-fhine night thither he Aieth to dig it up. 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
My will is even this, 
That prefently you hie you home to bed, 
Well, I will Ace, 
And fo beftow thefe papers as you bade me. Shak. Fu. Ce/. 
Some to the fhores do fly, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 
But running from, all to deftru€tion fie. Daniel's Civ. War. 
The fnake no fooner hilt, 

But virtue heard it, and away fhe 4;’d. 

Thither, full fraught with mifchievous revenge, 

Accurs’d, and in a curfed hour, he bres. Milt. Parad. Lof. 

Thus he advis’d me, on yon aged trce 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the fea. Va'ler. 
The youth, returning to his miftrefs, hres. Dryden 
2. It was anciently ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. It is now 
almoft obfolete in all its ufes. 
Aufter fpy’d him; 
Cruel Aufter thither 4;’d him. 
HYERARCH. n. /. [ise@ and dex; 
chief of a facred order. 
Angels, by imperial fummons call’d, 
Forthwith from all the ends of heav’n appear’d, 
Under their bierarchs in orders bright. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
HIERARCHICAL. adj, [/ierarchigue, French; from hicrarch } 
Belonging to facred or ecclefiaftical government. 
Arerarcuy, n.f. [hierarchie, French, from hierar.h.] 
1. A facred government ; rank or fubordination of holy beings: 
Out of the hierarchies of angels facen, 
The gentle Gabriel call’d he fromthe reft. Fairfax, b. i. 
Fle rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 

In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 

A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. 

Thefe the fupreme king 
Exalted to fuch pow’r, and gave to rule, 
Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Jehova, from the fummit of the fky, 

Environ’d with his winged hierarchy, 

The world furvey’d. Sandys. 

The bleffcdeft of mortal wights, now queftionlefs the high- 
eft faint in the celeftial Lie: archy, began to be fo importuned, 
that a great part of the divine liturgy was addrefled folely to 
her. Howel’s Vecal Fore/?. 

2. Ecclefiaftical cftablifhment. 

The prefbytery had more fympathy with the difcipline of 
Scotland than the brerarchy of England. Bacon. 

While the old levitical 4 erarchy continued, it was prt of 
the minifterial office to flay the facrifices. South. 

Confider what I have written, from regard for the church 
eftablifhed under the hierarchy of bifhops. Swift. 

HIEROGLY’PH. ln. f. [hieroglyphe, French; Len0s, facred, 

HIEROGLY’PHICK. } and 72vQw, to carve. ] 

1. An emblem; a figure by which a word was implied. Hiero- 
glyphicks were ufed before the alphabet was invented. 

This Aierozlyphick of the Egyptians was erected for parentat 
affetion, manifefted in the protection of her young ones, 
when her neft was fet on fire. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A lamp amongft the Egyptians is the Aicroglyphick of life. 

Wilkinss Dadalus. 

The firft writing they ufed was only the fingle pictures and 

gravings of the things they would reprefent, which way of 


Shakefpeare. 


Crafhaw. 


Crafhaw. 
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exprefion was afterwards called hieroglyphick. Woodward. 
Between the ftatues obelisks were plac’d, 
And the learn’d walls with hieraglyphicks grac’d. Pope. 


2. The art of writing in picture. 

No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and confe- 
quently it is againft all the rules of hieroglyph to affign thofe 
animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 

HIEROGLY'PHICAL. ) adj. [ hieroghphique, French; from the 
HreRoGhy’PHick. § noun.] Emblematical; expreffive of 
fome meaning beyond what immediately appears. 

In this place ftands a ftately bieroghphical obelisk of Theban 


marble. Sandys's Travels. 
Th’ Egyptian ferpent figures time, 
And, ftripp'd, returns into his prime ; 
If my affection thou would’ft win, 
Firft caft thy bieroglyphick skin. Cleaveland, 


The original of the conceit was probably bicrogl; phical, 
which after became mythological, and, by a procefs of tradi- 
au H tleny 
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tion, itole into a total verity, which was but partly true in its 
morality. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

HIEROGLY'PHICALLY. adv. [from hiercg'yphical.] Emblema- 
tically. 

Osher have fpoken emblematically and hierogh phically as 
the Egyptians, and the phoenix was the hicroglyphick of 
the fun. Briwn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Fliexo’GRAPHY. n. f. [isgòs and yea@w.] Holy writing. 

Hie ROPHANT. n. f. [itooPdilns.] One who teaches rules of 
religion; a prictt. 

Herein the wantonnefs of poets, and the crafts of their 
heathenifh priefts and hierophants, abundantly gratified the fan- 
cies of the people. Hales’s Origin of Mankind. 

To HI'GGLE. v, n. [of uncertain etymology ; probably cor- 
rupted from baggie ] 

1. To chaffer; to be penurious in a bargain. 

In good offices and due retributions we may not be pinch- 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged, to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hale. 

Bafe thou art ! 

To higgle thus tor a few blows, 

To gain thy knight an op'lent fpoufe. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Why all this Aigeling with thy friend about fuch a paultry 
fum? Does this become the generofity of the noble and rich 
John Bull? Arbuthnot s Hiflory of John Bull. 

2. To go felling provifions from door to door. ‘This feems the 
original meaning. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGELDY. adv. A cant word, corrupted from 
biggle, which denotes any confufed mafs, as higglers carry a 
huddle of provifions together. 

Hi’ccrer. n. J: [from isgle.] One who fells provifions by 
retail, 

HIGH. adj. [peap, Saxon ; hoozh, Dutch.] 

1. Long upwards ; rifing above from the furfacc, or from the 

ccntre. 
They that ftand high have many blafts to thake them, 
And, if they fall, they dafh themfelves to pieccs. Sh. R. IH. 
‘J heir andes, or mountains, were far higher than thofe with 
us ; whereby the remnants of the gencration of men were, in 

fuch a particular deluge, faved. Bazon, Effay 59. 
The higher parts of the earth being continually fpending, 

and the lower continually gaining, they muft of neceffity at 

length come to an equality. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

. Elevated in place; raifed aloft. 

High o'er their heads a mould’ring rock is plac’d, 
‘That promifes a fall, and fhakes at ev'ry blat. Dryd. En. 
Reafon elevates our thoughts as high as the ftars, and leads 
us through the vaft {paces of this mighty fabrick ; yet it comes 
far {hort of the real extent of even corporeal being. Locke. 

3. Exalted in nature. 

4. Elevated in rank or condition: as, high prieft. 

O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 

To bear bigh fortune, or endure the low. 

5. Exalted in fentiment. 

Solomon liv'd at eafe, nor aimed beyond 

Higher defign than to enjoy his ftate. 

6. Difficult ; abftrufe. 

‘They meet to hear, and anfwer fuch high things. Shake/p. 

7. Boaftful; oftentatious, h 

His forces, after all the high difcourfes, 
but to eighteen hundred foot, 

8. Arrogant; proud; lofty. 

The governor made himfelf merry with his bigh and threat- 
ning language, and fent him word he would neither give nor 
receive quarter. Clarindon, b. viii. 

9. Severe; oppreffive. 

When there appeareth on e'ther fide an high hand, violent 
Profecution, cunning advantages taken, and combination, 
then is the virtue of a judge feen. Bacon. 

10. Noble; illuftrious. 

Truft me, I am exceeding weary. 

-——lIs it come to that? I had thought, wearinefs durft not 
have attacked fo sigh blood.—It doth me, though it difcolours 
the complection of my greatnefs to acknowledge it. Shake/p. 
He wooes both bigh and low, both rich and poor. Shakef. 
11. Violent; tempeftuous; loud. Applied to the wind. i 
More fhips in calms on a deceitful coalt, 
Or unfeen rocks, than in bigh ftorms are loft. Denham 
Spiders cannot eafily weave their nets in a high wind. 
Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 
At length the winds are rais’d, the ftorm blows high; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 

In its full fury. 

12, Fumultuous ; turbulent; ungovernable. 

Not only tears 

Rain’d at their eyes, but high winds worfe within, 

Began to rife; bigh paffions, anger, 

Miftruft, fulpicion, difcord, hate, fhook fore 

Their inward ftate of mind. Miltons Paradif: Loft, b.ix, 

_ Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment ihow, 

Or exercife their {pight in human woe? Dryden's Æn. 

13. Full; complete, 


N 


Drydens Æn. 
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Clarendon, b. viii. 
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High time now’ gan it wax for Una fair, 
To think of thofe her captive parents dear. Fairy Dneew. 
Sweet watriour, when fhall 1 have peace with your 

High time it is this war now ended were. Spenfer. 

It was high time to do fo; for it was now certain, that forces 
were already upon their march towards the Weft. Clarendon. 

It was 4igh time for the lords to look about them. Clarend. 
14. Strong tafted; guftful. 

Solomon liv’d at eafe, and full 

Of honour, wealth, bigh fare, aim’d not beyond 

Higher defign than to enjoy his itate. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. 

Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
15. Advancing in latitude from thc line. 

‘I hey are forced to take their courfe either high to the North, 

or low to the South. Abbot's Defeription of the Worid. 
16. At the moit perfeét ftate; in the meridian : as, by the fun it 
is bigh noon. 

It is yet bigh day, neither is it time that the cattle fhould 
be gathered. Gen xxix. 7. 

17. Far advanced into antiquity. 

The nominal obfervation of the feveral days of the weck, 
is very 4igh, and as old as the ancient Egyptians, who named 
the fame according to the feven planets, brown's Fulgar Err. 

18. Dear; exorbitant in price, 
If they muft be good at fo bigh a rate, they know they may 
be fafe at a cheaper. 9 South s Sermons. 
19. Capital; great ; oppofed to little: as, high trealon, in op- 
pofition to petty. 
Hicu. » fi High place; elevation; fuperiour region. 
Which when the king of gods beheld trom lish, 

He figh’d. Dryden, 

On Hicu. Aloft; above; into fupcriour regions. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on hich, 

With adamantine colunins threats the tky. 9 Lryeen's Hn. 
H1cu is much ufed in compofition with variety of meaning. 
Hic H-BLE'ST. adj. Supremely happy. 

The good which we enjoy from hcav`n defcends ; 

But that from us ought fhould afcend to heav’n 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 

Ot God hizh-ble/ff, or to incline his will, 

Hard to belief may feem. Mtton’s Paradife Lof, b. xi. 
Hi’GH-BLtown. Swelled much with wind; much inflated. 

I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that {wim on bladders, 

Thefe many Summers on a fea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my Aigh-bi:tun pride 

At length broke under me, and now has left me, 

Weary, and old with fervice, to the merc 

Of a rude ftream, that muft for ever hide me. Sh. H. VIIL 
Hi'cu-sorn. Of noble extraétion. 

Caft round your eyes 

Upon the Aigh-born beauties of the court; 

There chufe fome worthy partner of your heart. 
Hi1'GH-BUILT. ad). 

1. Of lofty ftru€ture. 
I know him by his ftride, 

The giant Harapha of Gath; his look 

Haughty as is his pile, Aigh-built and proud. Alit. Azeni/es. 
2. Covered with lofty buildings. 

In dreadful wars 

The bigh-bui't elephant his caftle rears, 

Looks down on man below, and ftiikes the ftars. 
HIGH-Co'LourED. Having a deep or glaring colour. 

If a fever happens in a rancid oily ftate of blood, it pro- 
duces a fcorbutick fever, with high-colcurcd urine, and foots in 
the fkin. Ficyer on the Humsurs. 

Hicu-pesi’cninc. Having great fchemcs. 
His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 

His high-defigning thoughts were figur’d there. 
HIGH-FE’D. Pampered. 

A favourite mule, high-fed, and in the pride of efh acd 

metal, would ftill be bragging of his family. L’Eftrarze. 
HiGH-FLa’minG. Throwing the flame toa great height, 
Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune flain, 

High-fiaming, pleafe the monarch of the main. Pepe. 

HIGH-FLvER. 2 f One that carries his opinions to extra- 
vagance. m 
She openly profeffeth herfelf to be a high-fiers andvit is not 


Rowe. 


Creech. 


Dryaer. 


improbable the may alfo be a papift at heart. Swift. 
Hi/Gu-FLOWN. adj. [high and flown, from fy.] 
1. Elevated ; proud. 
This fliff-neckt pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor /igk-fl:wn hopes to reafon’s lure defcend. Denham. 


2. Turgid ; extravagant. oes 
This table is a Aigh-fown hyperbole upon the miferies of 
marriage. : o Likfirange. 
Hiıcn-fLY'InG. Extravagant in claims or opinions. 
Clip the wings eth. 
OF their Aigh-fying arbitrary kings. Dryd. Virgil. 
HiGuH-HF’APED. ad). 
1. Covered with high piles. 
The 
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_ The plenteous board high-heap’d with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bow! the laughing wine. 
2. Raifed into high piles. 
I faw myfelf the vaft unnumber’d ftore 
Of brafs, bigh-heap’d amidft the regal dome. Pope’s Ody/fey. 
IGH-HE'rLED. Having the heel of the fhoe much raifed. 
By thefe embroider'd high-heel’d fhoes, 
She fhall be caught as in a noofe. 


Pope. 


Swift. 
. Hi’cn-nunc. Hung aloft. 
_ By the high-bung taper’s light, 
Tcould difcern his cheeks were glowing red. Dryden. 


Hicu-mr’ttiep. Proud or ardent of pirit. 
He'fails not in thefe to keep a {tif rein on a bigh-mettled 
Pegafus ; and takes care not to furfeit here, as he had done on 
" other heads, by an erroneous abundance. Garth. 
HiGH-Mi'npep. Proud; arrogant. 
My breaft I'll burft with {training of my courage, 
But I will chaftife this bish-minded ftrumpet. Shake/. H.VI. 
Becaufe of unbelief they were broken off, and thou ftandeft 
“by faith: be not bizh-minded, but fear. Rom. ii. 20. 
HIGH-PRi/NCIPLED. Extravagant in notions of politicks. 
This feems to be the political creed of all the bigh-trincipled 
men 1 have met with. Swift. 
Hicu-re'p. Deeply red. 
Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, 
“upon the purely white fugar of lead, has 
forded a high-red tinGture. 
HiGH-sr’asoxEp. Piquant to the palate. 
Be {paring alfo of falt in the feafoning of all his vidtuals, 
` and ufe him not to bizh-feafoned meats. Locke. 
HicuH-sy’Gutep. Always looking upwards. 
, Let high-fighted tyranny range on, 
~ *Till each man drop by lottery ; 
But if thefe countrymen bear fire enough, 
What need we any {pur but our own caufe? 
Hic¢u-spr’Ritep. Bold; daring; infolent. 
HiGcu-sToMAcHED. Obftinate ; lofty. 
3 l High-flomach’d are they both, and full of ire ; 
In rage, deaf as the fea, hafty as fire. Shakefpeare. 
Hicu-ra’step. Guftful; piquant. 
Flatt’ry fill in fugar’d words betrays, 
_ And poifon in high-ta/fed meats conveys. 
Hicu-vi'cep. Enormoufly wicked. 
~ Be asa planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er fome high-vic'd city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 
Hi'cu-wroucur. Accurately finifhed ; nobly laboured. 
Thou triumph’ft, victor of the high-wrought day, 
~ And the pleas’d dame, foft fmiling, lead’ft away. Pope. 
j Hicucanp. n.f, [high and land] Mountainous region. 

: j The wond’ring moon 

Beholds her brother’s fteeds beneath her own ; 

The highlands {moak’d, cleft by the piercing rays. Addifon. 
~ Ladies in the highlands of Scotland ufe this difcipline to 
their children in the midft of Winter, and find that cold wa- 
ter does them no harm. Locke. 

Hicura’nper. 2./. [from highland.] An inhabitant of 
mountains. 
_ His cabinet council of highlanders. - 
Hi'GHLY. adv. [from high.] 
1. With elevation as to place and fituation. 
_ 2. In agreat degree. 
Whatever expedients can allay thofe heats, which break us 
into different factions, cannot but be ufeful to the publick, 
“and highly tend to its fafety. Addifon's Freeholder. 
© It cannot but be highly requifite for us to fupport and en- 
‘liven our faith, by dwelling often on the fame confiderations. 
Atterbury’s Sermons, 


s 


being digefted 
in a fhort time af- 
Boyle on Colours. 


oo wT 


Shake/peare. 


Denham. 


Addifon. 


j 3 Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitioufly. 
Bikes What thou wouldft high’, 
_ ~ That thou wouldft holily ; would not play falfe, 
-~ _ And yet wouldft wrongly win. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
_ 4. With eftcem; with eftimation. A À 
__ Every man that is among you, not to think of himéelf 
more highly than he ought to think. Rom, xii. 3. 
Ai’Gumost. adj. [An irregular word.] Higheft; topmoft. 
~~ Now is the fun upon the Aighmo/t hill 
Of this day’s journey ; and from nine ’till twelve, : 
~ Is three long hours. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Hi'cuness. n. f. [from high. ] 
1. Elevation above the furtace. 
, The title of princes, anciently of kings. 
Moft royal majefty, 
» I crave no more than that your highne/s offer’d. Shake/peare. 
How long in vain had nature ftriv’d to frame 
Men Fertee princefs, cre her bighne/s came? 


Waller. 
Beauty and greatnefs are eminently joined in your royal 
__ bighnefs. Dryden. 
3: Dignity of nature; fupremacy. 
~~ Deftru€tion from God was a terrour to me, and by reafon 
__ of his highnefs I could not endure. Job xxxi. 23. 


Hicrr. [This is an imperfect verb, ufed only in the preterite 


AIL 


tenfe with a paffive fignification : þaran; to call, Saxon ; heffems 
to be called, German. ] 
1. Was named; was called. 
The city of the great king Aight it well, 
Wherein eternal peace and happinefs doth dwell. Fa. Dicen: 
Within this homeftead liv'd, without a peer 
For crowing loud, thé noble Chanticleer, 
So hight her cock. Drydens Nuns Prieft. 
2. Itis fometimes ufed as a participle paffive, and fignifies called 3 
named. It is now obfolete, except in burlefque writings. 
Amongft the reft a good old woman was, 
Hight mother Hubberd. Hubberd’s Tale. 
HIGHWA'TER. n.f. [high and water.} The utmoft flow of the 
tide. 

They have a good way in Effex of draining of lands that 
lie below the highwater, and that are fomething above the low- 
water mark. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Hicuwa’y, n.f. [high and way.] Great road; publick path. 
So few there be 

That chufe the narrow path, or feek the right: 

All keep the broad highway, and take delight 

With many rather for to go aftray. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Two infcriptions give a great light tothe hiftories of Appius, 


who made the highway, and of Fabius the dictator. Ad. ifon. 
Ent’ring on a broad highway, 
Where power and titles fcatter’d lay, 
He ftrove to pick up all he found. Swift. 


I could mention more trades we have loft, and are in the 
highway to lofe. ‘ Chird on Trade. 
Hi’GHwayman. n.f. [highway and man.) A robber that plun- 
ders on the publick roads. 
‘Tis like the friendfhip of pickpockets and hightwavmen, 
that obferve ftri&t juftice among themfelves. Beistiey’s Sermons. 
A remedy like that of giving my money to an high- 
wayman before he attempts to take it by force, to prevent 
the fin of robbery. Swi/t. 
Hicraper, nf. An herb. Žin w-rth. 
HILARITY. n.f. [hilaritas, Latin ]} Merriment; gayety. 
Averroes reftrained his hilarity, and made no more thereof - 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; thatis, 
a fober incalefcence froin wine. Briwn’s }'uigar Errours. 
Hirn, in Ælrick’s grammar, is interpreted a lord or lady: fo 
fiildebert is a noble lord ; Mabhtild, an heroick lady ; and in 
the fame fenfe is iga alfo found. Gib. Camden. 
Hr'LDING. 7. f. [pilo, Saxon, fignihes a lord: perhaps hilding 
means originally a /ittle lord in contempt, for a man that has 
only the delicacy or bad qualities of high rank; or a term of re- 
proach abbreviated from binderiing, degenerate. H. ghe:’s Spenf.} 
1. A forry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 
He was fome hilding fellow, that had ftol'n 
The horfe he rode on. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
If your lordfhip find him not a hilding, hold me no more in 
your refpect. Shake. All's well that ends well. 
You are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The confequence o’ th’ crown, and muft not foil 
The precious note of it with a bafe flave, 
A hilding for a livery, a {quire’s cloth. Shak. Cymbeline. 
This idle toy, this bilding fcorns my power, 
And fets us all at naught. Kowe’s Fane Shore. 
2. It is ufed likewife for a mean woman. 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 
~ Helen and Hero, hildings and harlots. Shak. kom. and Ful, 
HILL. »./. [pil, Saxon.] An elevation of ground lefs than a 
mountain. 
My theep are thoughts, which I both guide and ferve; 
Their pafture is fair hills of fruitlefs love. Sidney, b. ii. 
Jerufalem is feated on two hills, 
Of height unlike, and turned fide to fide. Fairfax: 
Three fides are fure imbar’d with crags and hiils, 
The reft is eafy, fcant to rife efpy’d; 
But mighty bulkwarks fence the plainer part : 
So art helps nature, nature ftrengthencth art. Fairfax, b. iii. 
When our eye fome profpeé would purfue, 
Defcending from a hill, looks round to view. Granville, 
A hill is nothing but the neft of fome metal or mineral, 
which, by a plaftick virtue, and the efficacy of fubterranean 
fires, converting the adjacent earths into their fubftance, do 
increafe and grow. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ, 
Hr'trock. 2. f. [from hill.) A little hill. 
Yet weigh this, alas! great is not great to the greater: 
What, judge you, doth a hillock fhow by the lofty Olympus! 
Sidney, b.i. 
Sometime walking not unfeen 
By hedge-row elms, on %illocks green. Ailton, 
This mountain, and a few neighbouring Aill-cks that lie 
{cattered about the bottom of it, is the whole circuit of thefe 
dominions. Addifon on Italy, 
Hr'tuy. adj. [from hill.) Full of hills; unequal in the fur- 
face. 
Towards the hilly corners of Druina remain yet her very 
Aborigenes, fatally thruft amongft an alfembly of mountains. 
Flowel’s cal Forreft. 
Climbing 


HIN 


,_ Climbing to a hilly feep, 
He views his herds in vales afar. 
Lo! how the Norick plains 
Rife hilly, with large piles of faughter'd knights. Phillips. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining profpects, tho’ 
.. man would chufe to travel through a plain one. Addifon. 
Hirt. 2 f. (pile, Saxon, from pealdan, to hold.) The handle 
of any thing, particularly of a fword. 
Now fits expectation in the air, 
And hides a {word from 4i/t unto the point, 
With crowns imperial ; crowns and coronets, 
Promis’d to Harry and his followers. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Take thou the dz/t, 
And when my face is cover'd, as "tis now, 
Guide thou the fword, Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 
Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs difplays 


A ruddy gleam ; whofe hiit, a filver blaze. Poses Odi fey. 
HIM. [ lim, Saxon.] 


1. The oblique cafe of he. 
Me he reftcred unto my office, and him he hanged. Gen. xli. 
2 Him was anciently ufed for it in a neutral fenfe. 
Hi/MsELF. pron. [him and feif J 
1. In the nominative the fame as he, only more emphatical. 
It was a fparing fpeech of the ancients to fay, that a friend 
is anothcr himfelf, for that a friend is far more than him- 


ey. Bacon. 


Dryden. 


With fhame remembers, while himfelf was one 


Of the fame herd, himfelf the fame had done. Denham. 
2. In ancient authors it is ufed neutrally for itfelf. 
She is advance’d 
Above the clouds as high as heav’n himfelf. Shake/peare. 


3. In the oblique cafes it has a reciprocal fignification. 

I perceive it was not altogether your brother’s evil difpofi- 

tion made him feek his.death; but a provoking merit, fet 

awork by a reproveable badnefs in him/elf. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
4. It is fometimes not reciprocal. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpo- 
fitions of humanity, as for one man to fee another fo much 
himjelf as to ligh his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his 
joys» and do and fecl every thing by fympathy. South. 

Hin. 2. /. [40] A meafure of liquids among Jews, con- 
taining about ten pints. 

With the one lamb a tenth deal of four, mingled with the 
fourth part of an kin of beaten oil. Ex, xxix. 40. 

HIND. adj. compar. hinder; fupe). bindmoft. [pynban, Saxon. } 
Backward ; contrary in pofition to the face: as, hind legs. Sce 
Hinner and Hinpmosr. 

Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back fo far ’till its 
head comes to touch its Jind part, and fo with its armour ga- 
thers itfelf into a ball. Ray on the Creation. 

The ftag 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more, 
And fears his bind legs will o’ertake his fore. 
Hino. n. f. [pinve, Saxon, from hinnus, Latin. ] 
1. The fhe to a ftag; the female of red deer. 
How he flew, with glancing dart amifs, 

A gentle hind, the which the lovely boy 

Did love as life. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Can’ft thou mark when the hinds do calve? Fob xxxix. 1. 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 

Not though the brazen-footed hind he flew. 

2. [þine, Saxon] A fervant. 

A couple of Ford’s knaves, his binds, were called forth by 
their uniftrefs, to carry me in the name of foul cloaths to 
Datchet-lane. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Wt indfor. 

3. [Pineman, Saxon.] A peafant ; a boor; a mean ruttick. 
The Dutch, who came like greedy hinds before, 
To reap the harveft their ripe ears did yield, 
Now look like thofe, when rolling thunders roar, 
And fheets of lightning blaft the ftanding field. Dryden. 
He cloth’d himfelf in coarfe array, 
A lab’ring hind in thew. Dryden’s Fables. 
HINDRE'RRIES. 7, f. The fame as rafpberries. Ainfworth. 
To HINDER, v,a. [pindpran, Saxon.] To obftru& ; to ftop; 
to let; tu impede. 
Hinder me not, feeing the Lord hath profpered my way. 
Gen. xxiv. 56. 

The whole world fhincd with clear light, and none were 

hindered in their labour. Wifd. xvii. 20. 
You minimus of hindring knot-grafs made ; 

You bead, you acorn. Shake/peare’s Midf. Night's Dream. 

If the alms were hindered only by intreaty, the hinderer is 
not tied to reftitution, becaufe intreaty took not liberty away 
from the giver. Taylir’s Rule of living holy. 

This objection hinders not but that the heroick action of 
fome commander, enterprifed for the Chriftian caufe, and exe- 
cuted happily, may be written. Dryden's Juv. Dedicat, 

What binders younger brothers, being fathers of families, 
from having the fame right ? Locke. 


HINDER. adj. [from hind.) That which is in a pofition con- 
trary to that of the face., 


Pofe. 


Dryden's Æn. 


Thefe beatts, fighting with any man, ftand upon their hinder 
feet, and fo this did, being ready to give me a fhrewd em- 
bracement. Sidney, 6.1. 

As the hinder fect of the horfe ftuck to the mountain, while 
the body reared up in the air, the poet with great difficulty 
kept himfelf from fliding off his back. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Hi’npeRAnce. n. f. [from hindcr.] Impediment; let; {top ; 
' obftruation. 

Falfe opinions, touching the will of God to have things 
done, are wont to bring forth mighty and violent practices 
againft the binderances of them, and thofe pra@tices new opi- 
nions more pernicious than the firft; yca, moft extremely 
fometimes oppofite to the firft. Hooker, Preface. 

They muft be in every Chriftian church the fame, except 
mere impofiibility of fo having it be the hinderance. Hooker. 

What hinderance have they been to the knowledge of what 
is well donc? Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

One foul fhould both infpire, and neither prove 

His fellow’s hindrance in pur{uit of love? Dryden. 

He muft conquer all thefe difficulties, and remove all thcfe 
hinderances out of the way that leads to juftice. Atterbury. 

Hi/nDERER. 1. f. [from binder.] He or that which hinders 
or obftrudts. 
Brakes, great hinderers of all plowing, grow. May. 
Hr'npER LING. n.f. [from hind or hinder.) A paltry, worth- 
lels, degenerate animal. 
Hi'NpERMOST. adj. [This word feems to be lefs proper than 
hindmoft.} Hindmott; laft; in the rear. : 

He put the handmaids and their children foremoft, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and Jofeph hindermoff. Gen. 

Like to an enter’d tide, they all rulh b 

And leave you bindermoft. 

Hi'xpMost. adj. [hind and mof.) 
which comes in the rear. 
Tis not his wont to be the Azndmo/f man, 

Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now Shake/p. H VI. 

He met thee by the way, and fmote the hindzno/f of thee, 
even all that were feeble behind. Deutr. xxv. 18. 

Let him retire, betwixt two ages caft, 
The firft of this, and Aindme/? of the lah, 
A lofing gamefter, Drydin’s durengz. Prologue. 
The race by vigour, not by vaunis is won; 
So take the hndyo/?, hell—he faid, and run. 
HinGe. z. f. (or hingle, from bangle or hang.) 
1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns, 
At the gate 
Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate felf-open’d wide, 
On go den hinges turning. Miltons Paradife Loft, b.v. 
Then from the Ainge their ftrokes the gates divorce, 
And where the way they cannot find, they force. Denharte 
Heav’n’s imperious queen fhot down from high; 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 
The gates are forc’d. Dryden's Æn. 
2. The cardinal points cf the world, Eaft, Weft, North, and 
South. 
It when the moon is in the Ainge at Eaft, 

The birth breaks forward from its native reft; 

Fuil eighty years, if you two years abate, 

This {tation gives. Creich s Manilius. 

And thefe being binges of the world, create 
New powers in ftars. Creech s Maniiius. 
3. A governing rule or principle. 

The other hinge of punifhment might turn upon a law, ~ 
whereby all men, who did not marry by the age of five and 
twenty, fhould pay the third part of their revenue. Temple. 

4. To te ff ihe Hinges. To be ina ftate of irregularity and 
diforder. 

The man’s fpirit is out of order and off the hinges; and Ț 
’till that be put into its right frame, he will be perpetuaily dif- 
quieted. Tillotjon, Sermon 4. 

To HINGE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furnifh with hinges. 
2. To bend as an hinge. 
Be thou a flatt’rer now, and hinge thy knee; 
And let his very breath, whom thou’lt obferve, 
Blow off thy cap. Shakef. Timon of Athens, 
To Hint. v.a. [enter, French, Skixner.] To bring to mind 
by a flight-mention or remote allufion; to mention imper- 
fey. 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike, 

Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike. 

In waking whifpers, and repeated dreams, 

To Aint pure thought, and warn the favour'd foul. Thomfon, 

To Hint. at. To allude to; to touch flightly upon. 

Speaking of Auguftus’s actions, he ftill remembers that agri- 
culture ought to be fome way hinted at throughout the whole 
poem, Addifin on the Georgick. 

Hint. 2.f- [from the verb.] 
1. Faint notice given to the mind; remote aluficn; diftant in- 
finuation. 
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Yə 
Shake. Troilus and Creffida, 
The lait; the lag; that 


Pots. 


Pope. 


Vv 
HIR 
Let him ftridly obferve the firt ftirrings and intimations, 
the firft binis and whifpers of good and evil, that pafs in his 
heart. 
2. Suggeftion; intimation. 
On this bint I fpake, 
She lov’d me for the dangers I had paft. Shakef. Othello. 
A@ions are fo full of circum{tances, that, as men obferve 
fome parts more than others, they take diferent hints, and 
put different interpretations on them. Addifon’s Spectator. 
HIP. n. f- [pype, Saxon. } ; 
t. The joint of the thigh; the flefhy part of the thigh. 
How now, which of your /ips has the moit profound 
{ciatica. Shake/peare’s Meafure for Mea/ure. 
Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, ufing conti- 
nual riding, they were generally molefted with the fciatica, 
or dip gout. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. 
So thepherds ufe 
To fet the fame mark on the hip 
Both of their found and rotten theeps =» Hudibras, p. ii. 
Againft a ftump his tufk the montter grinds, 
And ranch’d his bips with one continu’d wound. Dryden. 
2. To have on the Hip. [A low phrafe.] To have an advantage 
over another. It feems to be taken from hunting, the Arp or 
haunch of a deer being the part commonly feifed by the dogs. 
If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cherifh 
For his quick hunting, ftand the putting on, 
Pll have our Michael Caffio on the hip. Shakefp. Othello. 
Hip. n. f. [from peopa, Saxon.) The fruit of the briar or the 
dogrofe. 
Eating hips and drinking watry foam.  Hubberd’s Tale. 
Why fhould you want? Behold, the earth hath roots ; 
The oaks bear mafts, the briars fcarlet hips. Shake/peare. 
Years of ftore of haws and hips do commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
To Hip. v.a. [from hip.] 
1. To fprain or fhoot the hip. 
His horfe was hipp'd, with an old motly faddle, and the ftir- 
rups of no kindred. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
2. Hip-Hop. A cant word formed by the reduplication of 
hop. 
4 Your different taftes divide our poets cares; 
One foot the fock, t’other the bufkin wears : 
Thus while he ftrives to pleafe, he’s forc’d to do't, 
Like Volfcius hip-hop in a fingle boot. Congreve. 
Hip. interject. An exclamation, or calling to one; the fame 


South's Sermons. 


as the Latin eho, heus ! Ainfworth, 
a SH t adj, A corruption of hypochondriack. Ainfworth. 


 HIPPOCE'NTAUR. x. f. [inroxilavoO; bippocentaure, French.] 
A fabulous monfter, half horfe and half man. 

How are poetical fictions, how are bippscentaurs and chi- 
meras to be imaged, which are things quite out of nature, 
and whereof we can have no notion? Dryden. 

Hr’procrass. x. f. [hypecras, French; quafi vinum Hippocratis. ] 
A medicated wine. 
Sack and the well-fpic’d Aippocra/s, the wine, 
Waffail the bow! with ancient ribbands fine. King. 
H1 PPOCRATES’s Sleeve. n.f. A woollen bag made by joining 
the two oppofite angles of a fquare piece of flannel, ufed to 
ftrain fyrups and deco¢tions for clarification. _ Quincy. 
_Hrprocrirr. 2 f. [iawG and yeu) ; hippogriffe, French.] 
A winged horfe. 
= He caught him up, and without wing 
\_ Of hippagriff bore through the air fublime. Milt. Par. Lof. 
HIPPOPOTAMUS. n.f. [iawwos and moranG.} The river 
horfe. An animal found in the Nile. i . 
Hr'PsHOT. adj, [hip and Jhot.] Sprained or diflocated in the 
hip. 
= why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, as if 
~ you were hip/hot ? fays the goofe to the gofling. L’ E/irange. 
HrPwoRrT. n.f. [hip and wort.] A plant. Ainfworth, 
To HIRE. v.a. [pypan, Saxon.] aie | 
‘1. To procure any thing for temporary ufe at a certain price. 
e His fordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dryam’s Juvenal, 
_ 2. To engage a man to temporary fervice for wages. 
_ __ They weigh filver in the balance, and hire a goldfmith, and 
~ he maketh it a god. If. xlvi. 6. 
ps I cannot ftrike at wretched kerns, whofe arms 
Are hird to bear thcir ftaves. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
3. To bribe. 
Themetes firft, ’tis doubtful whether Air's, 
~ Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 
 Movy’d that the ramparts might be broken down. Dryd. .En. 
"4. To engage himfelf for pay. 
r A They that were full, Poud out themfelves for bread ; and 
__they that were hungry, ccafed. Pure is 5: 
Mire. x. f [pyne, Saxon. ] r 
i- Reward or recompence paid for the ufe of any thing. 
“2. Wages paid for fervice. 
Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire ; 
He thence departing gave for his pains dire. Fairy Queen. 


HIS 


I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty Aire I fav'd under your father. Shake/peare. 
Though little was their bire, and light their gain, 
Yet fomewhat to their fhare he threw. Dryden. 
All arts and artitts Thefeus could command, 
Who fold for Aire, or wroughe for better faine. 
Hi'RELInG. n f. [irom hire. ] 
1. One who ferves for wages. 
The hireling longs to fec the fhades afcend, 
That with the tedious day his toil might end, 
And he his pay receive. Sandys. 
In the framing of Hiero’s fhip there were three hundred car- 
penters employed for a year, beides many other hirelings for 
carriages, “4 Wilkins’s Dedalus. 
’ Tis frequent here to fce a freeborn fon 
On the left hand of a rich Aireling run. 
2. A mercenary ; a proftitute. 
Now fhe fhades thy evening walk with bays, 
No hireling fhe, no proftitute to praife. Pope. 
Ar’reixe. adj. Serving for hire; venal; mercenary; doing 
what is done for money. 
Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners for his funeral due. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 
Hrrer. n. f. [trom hire.) 
1. Onc who ules any thing paying a recompence; one who em- 
ploys others paying wages. 
2. InScotland it denotes one who keeps {mall horfes to let. 
HIRSU'TE. adj. [hirfutus, Latin.] Rough; rugged. 
There are bulbous, fibrous, and hirfute roots : the hirfute is 
a middle fort, between the bulbous and fibrous ; that, befides the 
putting forth fap upwards and downwards, putteth forth in 
round, Bacon’s Natural Hi/ftory. 
His. pronoun poffeffive. [pyy, Saxon.] 
1. The mafculine pofleffive. Belonging to him that was before 
mentioned. 
England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry V. 
If much you note him, 
You fhall offend him, and extend is paffion. Shak. Macb. 
Heav’n and yourfelf 
Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 
But heav’n keeps his part in eternal life. Shak. Ro. and Ful. 
If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears this laft furrender of his, it will but offend us. Shake/p. 
He that is nourifhed bythe acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, has appropriated them to himfelf: nobody 
can deny but the nourifhment is his. Locke. 
Whenc’erI ftoop, he offers at a kifs; 
And when my arms I ftretch, he ftretches his. Addif. Ovid. 


2. It was anciently ufed in a ncutral fenfe, where we now fay 
its. 


Dryden. 


Dryd. Juvenal. 


Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his carth-bound root? Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Not the dreadful fpout, 
Shell dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defcent. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb, which thou behold’ft, 
But in Ais motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. Shakefpeare, 
This rule is not fo general, but that it admitteth Ars excep- 
tions. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Opium lofeth fome of his poifonous quality, if it be va- 
poured out, mingled with fpirit of wine. Bacon. 

3. It is fomctimes ufed as a fign of the genitive cafe: as, the 
man his ground, for the man’s ground. 
Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 

Fit to be made Methufalem his page? 

By thy fond confort, by thy father’s cares, 
By young Telemachus his blooming years. Popes Odj/fey. 
4. It is fometimes ufed in oppofition to this man’s. 
Were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for their Jands, 
Defire his jewels, and this other’s houfe. Shakef. Macbeth, 
5. Anciently before /e/f. 

Every of us, each for his felf, laboured how to recover 

him. Sidney. 

To Hiss. v. 2. [hiffen, Dutch.] To utter a noife like that of a 
ferpent and fome other animals. It is remarkable, that this 
word cannot be pronounced without making the noife which 
it fignifies. 

Inthe height of this bath to be thrown into the Thames, 
and cool’d glowing hot, in that furge, like a horfefhoe; think 
of that; biffing hot. Shakef. Lderry Wives of Windjor. 

The merchants fhall i/s at thee. Ezek. xxvii. 46. 

See the furies arife : 
Sec the fnakes that they rear, 
How they 4//s in their hair. Dryden's Alexander’ s Feaft. 
Againtt the {teed he threw 

His forceful fpear, which, hijjing as it few, 

Pierc’d through the vieiding planks. Dryden. 

rete i To 


Donne. 


HIS 


Yo Fass. v. a. [jayecan, Sexon.] 
a To condemn by hiling; to explode. 
Every onc will hijs him out to his difgrace. Ev cluf. xxii. 1. 
Men thall purtue with merited difgrace ; 

Fis, clap their hands, and from his country chafe. Sandys. 

She would fo fhametuily fail in the lait aét, that, inftcad of 
a plaudite, fhe would deferve to be hiffed off the flage. More. 

[have feen many fucceffions of men, who have {hot thcm- 
felves into the world, fome bolting out upon the ftage with 
vaft applaufe, and others bifed off, and quitting it with dif- 
srrace. Dryden. 

Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which would be 
hiffed out of all the courts as ridiculous? Co.lier on Dueling. 

2. Lo procure hilles or difgrace. 
“Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but fo difgrac’d a part, whofe iffue 
Will i/s me to my grave. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
What’s the newcft grief? 

—That of an hour's age doth 4i/s the fpeaker, 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Hiss. n. f. [from the verb.] 

t. The voice of a ferpent, and of fome other animals. 
2, Cenfure; expreffion of contempt ufed in theatres. 
He heard 

On all fides, from innumerable tongues, 

A difmal univerfal £2/s, the found 

Of publick fcorn! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hifés, blows, or want, or lofs of ears. Popes Dunciad. 
Hist. interj. [Of this word 1 know not the original: probably 
it may be a corruption of Aujh, hujh it, Lufbt, hif.] An excla- 
mation commanding filence. 
Hiji ! Romeo, bij?! O for a falc’ner’s voice, 
To lure this tafiel gentle back again. Shake/p. Rom. and Ful. 
Mute filence 4: along! 

"Tcfs Philome) will deign a fong, 

In her fweeteft faddeft plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 

Hift, hiji, fays another that ftood by, away, dottor ; for 
here’s a whole pack of difmals coming. Swift. 

Hisro'rian. n.f. [hifloricus, Latin; hiflorien, French.] A 
writer of faéts and events; a writer of hiftary. 
What thanks fufficient, or what recompence 

Equal, have I torender thee, divine 

Hiftarian ! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

Our country, which has produced writers of the firft figure 
in every other kind of work, has been very barren in good 
biftcriants. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Not added years on years my tafk could clofe, 

The long hifforian of my country’s woes. Popes Ody/fey. 
HISTO/RICAL. itr pr perigee Pr ban OREN Tati 
HISTO'RICK. la lj. [hiftorique, Fr. ifloricus, Latin.) 

1. Containing or giving an account of facts and events. 

Becaufe the beginning feemcth abrupt, it needs that you 
_ know the occafion of thefe feveral adventures; for the me- 

thod of a poet Ai/forical is not fuch as of an hiftoriogra- 
pher. Spenfer. 
Here rifing bold, the patriot’s honeft face; 

There warriors frowning in hi/forick brafs. Pope. 
2. Suitable or pertaining to hiftory or narrative. 

In an bifforical relation we ule terms that are moft proper 

and beft known. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
With equal juftice and hi/forick care, 

Their Jaws, their toils, their arms with his compare. Prior. 
HISTORICALLY. adv. [trom hb fiorical.] In the manner of 

hiftory ; by way of narration. 

The gotpels, which are weekly read, do all Ai/forically de- 
clare fomething which our Lord Jefus Chrift himfelf either 
fpoke, did, or {uffercd in his own perfon. Hooker, b. v. 

When that which the word of God doth but deliver Ai/o- 
rically, we conftrue as if it were legally meant, and fo urge it 
further than we can prove it was intended, do we not add to 
the laws of God ? Hacker, b. iii. f. 5. 

After his life has been rather inventcd than written, I fhall 
contider him Ai/fortcally as an author, with regard to thofe 
works he has left behind him. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

To Histro’riry. v.a. [from hifory.] To relate; to record 


in hiftory. 
O, mufe, biflorify 
Her praife, whofe praife to learn your fkill hath framed 
me. Sidney, D. i. 

The third age thcy term hiftoricon; that is, fuch wherein 
matters have been more truely 4:/forifed, and therefore may 
be believed. Breown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

HISTORIO'GRAPHER. n.f. [isogia and yews; bifloriographe, 
Fr.) An hiftorian; a writer of hiftory. 

Becaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe knights feveral adventures ; for the 
method of a poct hiftorical is not fuch as of an hifforiogra- 
fher. Spenfer. 


What poor ideas muft ftrangers conceive of thefe perfons 
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ae 


who have been famous among us, fhould they ferm their no-s 
tions of them from the writings of thofe our sipor gru’ hers ? 
Adatfon's Freeholder, IN®. 35. 
I put the journals of all tranfactions into a ftreng box, after 
the manner of the hiftcriographers of fome ealtern monarchs. 
Arbuthaot’s tlifiory of Jobn Bull. 
HisToRio’GRAPHy. n f. [isopiz and yezĝw.] Lhe art or 
employment of an hiftorian. 
HISTORY. n.f. [isogia ; bifforia, Latin ; /i/foire, French.] 
1. A narration of events and facts delivered with dignity. 
Juftly Cæfar fcorns the poet’s lays 3 
It is to b:fory he trufts for praife. 
2. Narration; relation. 
The Ai/fery part lay within a little room. Vifeman's Surgery. 
What bificries of toil could I declare ? 
But ftill long-weary’d nature wants repair. 
3. The knowledge of faéts and events. 

Hiffory, fo tar as it relatcs to the affairs of the Bible, is 

neceflary to divines. Weartss Improvement of the Mind. 
History Piece. n. f. A picture reprefenting fume memorable 
event. 

The former makes his works refemble a large bi/f-ry piece, 
where even the lefs important figures have fome convenient 
place. Pope's Efjay on Homer's Battles, 

HISTRIONICAL. } adj. [from _hifirio, Latin; bifirim, Ir.) 

HISTRIC’/NICK. §  Befitting the ftage ; fuitable to a player ; 
becoming a buffoon; theatrical. l 

HISTRIC'NICALLY. adv. [from hiffrionical.} Theatrically; in 
the manner of a buffoon. 

ToHIT. v. a. [from ifus, Latin, Minfoew, from hitte, Danifh, 
to throw at random, Junius. } 

1. To ftrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When I firft faw her | was prefently ftricken; and J, likea 
foolifh child, that when any thing its him will ftrike hinvtelf 
again upon it, would needs look again, as though I would per- 
fuade mine eyes that they were deccived. Sidney, b. is 

His confcience fhall bit him in the teeth, and tell him his 
fin and folly. South's Sermons. 

2. To touch the mark ; not to mifs. 
Is he a god that ever flies the light ? 

Or naked he, difguis’d in all untruth ? 

If he be blind, how hitteth he fo right ? Sidney, b. it. 

So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to Arf the 
mark with a fhaking hand. South's Sermuns. 

3. To attain; to reach the point. 
Were I but twenty-one, 

Your father’s image is fo Ait in you, 

His very air, that I fhould call you brother, 

As I did him. Shakefseare’s Winter's Tale, 

Search every comment that your care can find, 

Some herc, fome there, may Ait the poct’s mind. Rofcomm. 

Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit the notes 
right, put it paft doubt that they have perception, and retain 
ideas, and ufe them for patterns. Locke. 

Here’s an opportunity to fhew how great a bungler my au- 


P:pe. 


Pope’s Odsfey. 


thor is in éitting features. Atteriury. 
4. To ftrike a ruling paffion. 
Hail, divineft melancholy ! 
Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 
To hit the fenfe of human fight. Milton. 


There you Ait him: St. Dominick loves charity exceeding- 
ly; that argument never fails with him. Dryd. Spanifh Fryar. 
5. To Hirt of. To ftrike out; to fix or determine luckily. 
What prince foever can Ait off this great fecret, nced know 
no more either for his own fafety, or that of the people he 
governs. Jemple. 
6. To Hır out. To perform by good luck. 

Having the found of thefe ancient poets ftill ringing in his 
ears, he mought needs in finging Aut out fome of their tunes. 
Spenfer’s Pajtorals. 
Toim: van. > 
1. To clath; to collide. 

If bodies be extenfion alonc, how can they move and A:t 
one againft another ; or what can make diftinét furfaces in an 
uniform extenfion? Locke. 

The bones, teeth, ana fhells being fuftained in the water 
with thefe metallick corpufcles, and the faid corpufcles meet- 
ing with and hitting upon thofe bodies, become conjoined with 
them. Woodward's Natural #ificry. 

2. To chance luckily ; to fucceed by accident; not to mifs. 
Oft expeciation fails, and moft oft there 

Where moft it promiles ; and oft it its 

Where hope is coldeft, and defpair moft fits. Shakepeare. 

There is a kind of conveying of e#ectual and imprinting 
paflages amongft compliments, which is of fingular ufe, if a 
man can it upon it. Bacon, Effay 53. 

3. To fucceed ; not to mifcarry. 

The experiment of binding of thoughts would be diver- 

fificd, and you are to note whether it Jits for the moft part. 
Bacon's Natural L1iflory. 


But 


myYvey? 
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HoLa 
Eut thou bring’ft valour too and wit, 
Two things that feldom fail to Lit. Pudibras, p.i. 
This may Ait, ’tis more than barely poffible ; for friars have 
free admittance into every houle. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
All human race would fain be wits, 
And millions mifs for one that Jits. 
4. To light on. 
You've hit upon the very ftring, which touch’d, 
Echoes tne found, and jars within my foul; 
There lies my grief. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
It is much, if men were from eternity, that they fhould 
not find out the way of writing before that time: fure he 
was a fortunate man, who, alter men had been eternally fo 
dull as not to find it out, had the luck at laft to bit upon 
it. Tilletfon's Serm:ns. 
There’s a juft medium betwixt eating too much and too lit- 
tle; and this dame had /yt upon't, when the matter was fo 
ordered that the hen brought her every day an egg. L’E/ir. 
None of them Ait upon the art. Addifon’s Guardian. 
There’s but a true and a falfe predi€tion in any telling of 
fortune; and aman that never its on the right fide, cannot be 
called a bad guefler, but muft mifs out of defign. Bentley, 
Hir. n.f. [from the verb.] 
í. A ftroke. 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen paffes between you and 
him, he fhall not excced you three hits. Shake/. Hamlet. 
So he the fam’d Cilician fencer prais’d, 
And at each bit with wonder feem’d amaz’d. Dryd. Juven. 
2. A lucky chance. 
_ Have all his ventures fail’d? What, not one hit? Shak. 
To fuppofe a watch, by the blind Arts of chance, to per- 
form diverfity of orderly motions, without the regulation of 
art, this were the more pardonable abfurdity. Glanville. 
If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds but we 
fhall judge wrong; and if we fhould judge right, yet it is not 
roperly fkill, but chance; not a true judgment, but a lucky 
bite South’s Sermons. 
But with more lucky Jit than thofe 
That ufe to make the ftars depofe. FHludibras, p.i. 
The fifherman’s waiting, and the lucky hit it had in the 
conclufion, tells us, that honeft endeavours will not fail. L’£/?. 
'___ Thefe Aits of words a true poet often finds, without feek- 
_ ing. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 
If cafual concourfe did the world compofe, 
And things and hits fortuitous arofe, 
Then any thing might come from any thing ; 
For how from chance can conftant order {pring ? Blackmore. 
on -Ifat firt he minds his hits, 
__ And drinks champaigne'among the wits, 
Five deep he toafts the tow’ ring lafles. Prior, 
ToHircn. v.n. [}iezan, Saxon, or hocher, French. Skinner.) 
To catch; to move by jerks, 1 know not where it is ufed but 
in the following paflage. 
Whoe'er offends, at fome unlucky time 

Slides in a verfe, or hitches in a rhyme ; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Popes Horace. 
To Hi’rcHeEL. v. a. [See HatcHEL.] To beat or comb flax 
or hemp. 

Hi'rcnet. n.f. [heckel, German.] The inftrument with which 
_ flax is beaten or combed. 
Hitue. n.f. [pySe, Saxon.] A {mall haven to land wares out 
of veflels or boats: as Queenhithe, and Lambhithe, now Lam- 
_ beth. 
HITHER. adv. [ pisen, Saxon. ] 
1. To this place from fome other. 
5 Cæfar, tempted with the fame 
Of this fweet ifland, never conquered, 
T And envying the Britons blazed name, i 
| O hideous hunger of dominion, hither came. Fairy Queen, 
Men muft endure 
Their going hence, cven as their coming hither. 
Who brought me hither 
a — Will bring me hence, no other guide I feck. Parad. Reg. 
2. It is ufed in oppofition: hither and thither, to this place and 
that. 
3. To this end; to this defign; to this topick of argument: 
[buc, Latin. Huc refer exitum.] ; 
Hereupon dependeth whatfoever difference there is betwcen 
the ftates of faints in glory; hither we refer whatfoever be- 
~ longeth unto the higheft perfection of man, by way of fer- 
vice towards God. Hooker, b. ii. f. 8. 
© Hither belong all thofe texts, which require of us that we 
fhould not walk after the flefh, but after the fpirit. Tllot/on. 


Swift. 


Shake/p. 


Hire R. adj. fuperl. bithermoft. Nearer ; towards this part. 


After thefe, 
~ But on the dither fide, a different fort, al 
_ From the high neighb’ring hills defcended. Milton's P. Lift. 
An eternal duration may be fhorter or longer upon the 
hither end thereof, namely, that extreme whercin it is finite. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


H OA 


Hi’rHeRmosy. adj. [of hither, adv.) Neareft on this fide. 
‘That which is eternal cannot be extended to a greater ex 
tent at the itherwo,? and concluding extreme. Hale 
Hır HERTO. adv. [from hither. | 
i. To this time; yet; in any time till now. 
More ample fpirit than Aitherto was wont, 
Here necds me, whiles the famous anceftrics 
Of my moft dreadful fovercizn I recount. Fairy Queen. 
Hitherto | have only told the reader what ought not to be 
the fubjcct of a picture or of a poem. Dryden's Dufrefnoy: 
2. At every time till now. 
In this we are not their adverfaries, tho’ they in the other 
hitherto have been ours. Hocker, b.v. f. 224 
Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos’d 
I have perform’d, as rcafon was, obeying. Milton s Agoni/ts 
Hitherto fhe kept her love conceal’d, 
And with thofe graces ev’ry day beheld 
Tlie graceful youth. Drytlen’s Fables. 
He could not have failed to add the oppofition of ill fpirits 
to the good: they have alfo their defign ever oppofite to that 
of heaven, and this alone has /itherto been the practice of the 
moderns. Dryden's Juven. Dedication. 
We ought to ftruggle with thofe natural difadvantages, and 
be careful whom we employ, whenever we defign to correct 
them,. which is a work that has hitherto been aflumed by the 
leaft qualified hands. Swift. 
HYTHERWARD. } adv. [ pySenpeano, Saxon.) This way 3 
Hi‘THERWARDS. § towards this place. 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only ditherw-ard. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus: 
The king himfelf in perfon hath fet forth, 
Or bitherwards intended fpeedily, 
With ftrong and mighty preparation. 
A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
Of gallow-glafles and {tout kernes, 
Is marching Aitherward in proud array. Shake/. Henry VI. 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nvr fear 
The bait of honey’d words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton's Agoniftese 
HIVE. n.f. [ pyre, Saxon. } 
1, The habitation or cell of bees. 
So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome ftench, 
Are frem their hives and houfes driv’n away. Shake/. H. VI 
So wand’ring bees would perifh in the air, 
Did not a found, proportion’d to their ear, 
Appeale their rage, invite them to the bive. Waller. 
Bees, of which we are told fo many wonderful things, have 
each of them a hole in their hives: their honey is their own; 
and every bee minds her own concerns. Addifon’s Guardian. 
2. The bees inhabiting a hive. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcatter up and down. Shak. H. VI. 
3. A company being together. 
What modern mafons call a lodge was by antiquity called 
a hive of free mafons; and therefore, when a diffention hap- 
pens, the going off is to this day called fwarming. Swift. 
To Hive. v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To put into hives; to harbour. 
My. Addifon of Oxford has been troublefome to me: after 
his bees, my latter [warm is fcarcely worth hiving. Dryden. 
When they are fully fettled, and the clufter at the biggeft, 
hive them. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
2. To contain in hives. 
Ambitious now to take excife 
Of a more fragrant paradife, . 
He at Fufcara’s fleeve arriv’d, 
Where all delicious fweets are hiv’d. 
To Hive. v.n. To take flielter together. 
He flecps by day 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. — Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
In Summer we wander in a paradifaical fcene, among groves 
and gardens; but at this feafon we pet into warmer houfes, 
and Jive together in cities. Pope’s Letters. 
Hr’ver. n.f. [from bive.] One who puts bees in hives. 
Let the iver drink a cup of good beer, and wafh his hands 
and face therewith. Martimer’s Husbandry. 
Ho. } interj. [eho! Latin.] A call; a fudden exclamation to 
Hoa. § give notice of approach, of any thing elfe. 
What noife there, ho ? Shake/peare. 
Here dwells my father Jew: boa, who’s within? Shake/. 
Stand, bo! {peak the word along. Shakef. Julius Cafar. 
When I cried hoa / 
Like boys, kings would ftart forth, and cry, 
Your will. Shakefpeare. 
Ho, ho, come forth and flee. Zech. ii. 6. 
Ho, fwaiin, wliat fhepherd owns thefe ragged fheep? Dry, 
HOAR. adj. [ pan, Saxon.] 
1. White. 


Shakefp. Henry IV. 


Cleaveland: 


A people, 
Whom Ireland fent from loughs and forrefts hore. Fairfax. 
[Mand 


HOA 


TWead of blifs, all afñults 
go. Bafling,, like thy fear cliffs the loud fea-wave. 
2.Grey with age. 
Tt govern’d was and guided evermore 

Through wifdom of a matron grave and bar. Ft, reen. 

Now {warms the populace, a countlefs throng ; 

Youth and boar age, and man drives man along. 

% White with froft. 
Hoar-FRost. n.f. [roar and fio/f.] The congelations of dew 
in frofty mornings on the grafs. 

When the dew was goiic up, behold upon the face of the 
wildernefs there lay a {mall round thing, as fmall as the bar- 
jro? on the ground. Legal. 14. 

_ In Farenhcit’s thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, the wa- 
ter inthe air begins to freeze, which is known by hosr-fro/is. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
HOARD. x. f- [ font, Saxon.] A ftore laid up in fecret; a 
hidden ftock ; a treafure. 

I have a venturous fairy, that fhal! feek 
The (quirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shak. 

«They might have even ftarved, had it not been for this pro- 
»vidential referve, this board, that was ftowed in the ftrata un- 
derneath, and now feafonably difclofed. Woodw. Nat. Hiftary. 
Tio Hoarp. v.n. To make hoards; to lay up ftore. ‘ 
He fear'd not once himfelf to be in need, 

Nor car’d to hoard for thofe whom he did breed. Fe. Queen. 
: Happy always was it for that fon, 

* Whofe father for his hoarding went to hell? Shak. Hen. VI. 
To Hoarp..v. a. To lay in hoards; to hufband privily; to 

' fore fecretly. 
s- © The boarded plague of the gods requite your love? Shak. 

I have juft occafion to complain of them, who, becaufe 
they underftand Chaucer, would board him up as mifers 
do their grandam gold, only to look on it themfelves, 

«and hinder others from making ufe of it. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
You hoard not health for your own private ufe, 
But on the publick fpend the rich produce. Dryden's Fables. 
The bafe wretch, who hoards up all he can, 

Is prais’d, and call'd a careful thrifty man. Dryden’s Juven. 

“You will be unfuccefsful, if you give out of a great man, 
who is remarkable for his frugality for the publick, that he 

.{quanders away the nation’s money ; but you may fafely,relate 
that he hoards it. . Arbuthnot’s Art of political Lying. 

A fuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget God, when it 
“is boarded in our treafures, or confidered as a fafe, independent 
provifion laid up for many years. Rogers, Seruion 2. 

Hoa/rper. n.f, [from hoard.) One that ftores up in fecret. 

Since commodities will be raifed, this alteration will be an 

advantage to nobody but boarders of money. Lecke. 
Ho'ARHOUND. n. fi [marrubium, Latin.] A plant. 

It is a verticillate plant with a lip fower, confifting of one 
leaf, whofe upper lip or creft is upright, with two horns; but 
the under lip or beard is divided into three parts: the pointal 
is fixed to the hinder part of the flower, and attended by four 

_ embryoes, which become fo many oblong feeds, inclofed in 
the fower-cup. Miller. 

Hloarhound has its leaves and flower-cup covered very thick 
with.a white hoarinefs: it is famous for the relief it gives in 
moift afthmas, and in all difeafes of the breaft and lungs, of 
which a thick and vifcous matter is the caufe; but itis now 
little ufed. Hil’ s Mat. Med. 

Ho’aR ness. on. f. [from hoary.] The ftate of being whitith ; 
the colour of old mens hair. 
He grows a wolf, his boarine/s remains, 
And the fame rage in other members reigns. Dryden. 
HOARSE. adj. [ par, Saxon; heerfch, Dutch.}] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold; having a rough found. 
Come, fit, fit, and a fong. 
Clap into’t roundly, without hawking or fpitting, or 
faying we are hoar/e. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
The raven himfelf is hoarfe, 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
He fped_his fteps along the h:arfe refounding fhore. Dry, 
The ftock-dove only through the foreft coocs, 
_Mournfully hoarfe. Thomfen’s Summer. 
Ho’arseLy. adv. [from hoarfe.} With a rough harfh voice. 
The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay’d; 
The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid. Dryden. 
Ho’arseness. m/f. [from hoar/e.] .Roughnefs of voice, 

The voice is fometimes intercluded by an. boarfenefs, or 

vifcuous phlegm. Holder. 
She fings them back in my defpight ! 

had a voice in heav’n, ere fulph’rous fteams 

Had damp’d it to a hoarfene/s. Dryden's King Arthur; 

‘The want of it in the. wind-pipe occafions hoerfeny/s in the 

a gullet, and difficulty of fwallowing. Arbuthnot an Aliments. 
HOARY. adj. [ pan, panung, Saxon. See Hoar.] 
q- White; whitifh. 

Thus fhe refted on her arm reclin’d, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, 
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Thenjen. 


Pope. 


Addifn, 


HepB 


2. Whiigor grey with age. 
A‘conacly paliner, clad in biack attire, 
Cf ripelt years, and bairs all hoary grey. 
„a Solyman, ‘marvelling at the courage and majcty of the 
~ keary old prince in his fo great extremity, difwiificd him, and. 
fent him again into the city. Knodles's Fir/tory of the Furks. 
Has then my hoary head deferv’d no better? Rowe. 
Then in fuil age, and hoary holinefs, 
Retirc, great preacher, to thy promis’d BiG. Prior. 
3. White with froft, 
Through this diftemperature we fee 
The feafons alter; hoary headed frofts 
Fall in tke frefh lap of the crimfon rofe. 
4. Mouldy ; mofiy ; rufty. 
There was brought out of the city into the camp very 
coarfe, hoary, moulded bread. Knolles s Hijiory of the Turks. 
H.’snos. This is probably corrupted froin Aab nab by a 
coarfe pronunciation. See HAB nas. 
His incenfement, at this moment is fo implacable, that fatif- 
faction can be none, but pangs of death and fepulchre: hch- 
nob is his word; give’t, or take’t. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 
To HO’BBLE. v.n. [to hop, to hepple, to hobbie.) 
1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg more than the 
other ; to hitch. 
The friar was hobbling the fame way too, accidentally again. 
Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 
Some perfons continued a kind of bobbling march on, the 
broken arches, but fell through. Addifon’s Speétater. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-ftrings, without 
being difcovered by his hobbling. Swift. 
2. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet being afcribed to verfes, 
whatever is done with feet is likewife afcribed to them. 
Thofe ancient Romans had a fort of extempore poetry, or 


Stevfer. 


Shake(feare. 


untuneable hobbling verte. Dryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearfe, 
She b:bd/es in alternate verfe. Prior. 


Ho’se xe. n.f. [from the verb.] Uneven awkward gait, 

One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives him 

a hobble in his gait. Gulliver's Travels. 
Ho’Berer. n. f. [from hobby.]} 

For twenty Aodtlers armed, the Trifhmen were fo called, 
becaufe they ferved on hobbies, he paid fix-pence a-piece per 
diem, Davies cn Ireland. 

HOo'BBLINGLY. adv. [from hobble.] Clumfily; aukwardly:; 
with a halting gait. 

Ho'sgy. n. f. [iobereau, French.] 

1, A fpecies of hawk. ‘s 

They have fuch a hovering poffeffion of the Valtoline, as 
an hobby hath over a lark. Bacon. 

The common people will chop like trouts at an artificial 
fly, and dare like larks under the awe of a painted Acbby. ` 

L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Larks lie dar’d to fhun the bobby’s flight. Dryden. 

2. [ Hoppe, Gothick, a horfe; bobin, French, a pacing horfe.] 
An Irifh or Scottifh horfe; a pacing horfe; a garran. 

3._A ftick.en which boys get aftride and ride. 

Thofe grave contenders about opiniative trifles look like 
aged Socrates upon his buy’s hobby horfe. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

As young children, who are try’d in z 

Go-carts, to keep their fteps from fliding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger, 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer ; 

But leap pro libitu, and {cout 


On horfe call'd hobby, or without. Prisr. 
No hobby horfe, with gorgeous top, : 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift, 


4. A ftupid fellow. Mates 
I have ftudied eight or nine wife words to fpeak to you, 
which thefe bol:by horfes muft not hear. Shakéfpeare. 
Hosco’sxin. n.f. [according to Skinner, for robgoblins, from 
Robin Goodfellow, Hob being the nickname of Rehin: but 
more probably, according to Vallis and Junius, hopgoblins em- 
pues, becaufe they do not move their feet: whence, fays Wat- 
lis, came the boys play of fox in the hole, the fox always 

hopping on one leg. s 

_ Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality : 

Crier bobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. Shake/peare. 
Ho’sit. n. f. A {mall mortar to fhoot little bombs. 
Ho’snaiL. a. f. [from botby and nail.) A nail ufed in fhoing 

a hobby or little horfe; a nail with a thick ftrong head. 

“Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 

bon’d clown in chines of becf, ere thou flcep in thy fheath, ¿I 
befeech Jove on my knees, thou mayèt be turn’d into beb- 
nails. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iit. 
We fhall buy maidens as they buy dsbuails, by the hun- 
dred. — Shats/peare’s Henry IV. på. 
Ho'BNAILED. adj. [from bzhnail J Set with hobnaits. 
Would’ tou, friend, who haft two legs alone, 
Would‘it thou, to run the gantler, thefe expofe 
To 2 whole company of kobna:l d thoes! Dryden's rE a 
lock. 


HOG 


Hock. n. f. [The fame with hough; poh, 
between the knee and the fetlock. 
To Hock. v.a. [from the noun.] To difable in the hock. 
‘Hock, Inf. [from Makseim on the Maine.) Old 
Ho’ckamore.{ {trong Rhenifh. 
Reftor’d the fainting high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and agua vite; 
And made ’em ftoutly overcome 
With bachrach, Aockamore and mum. Fiudibras, p. iii. 
Wine becomes fharp, as in boct, like the vitriolick acidity. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
If cyder-royal fhould become unpleafant, and as unfit to 
bottle as old hockamore, mix one hogfhead of that and one of 
tart new cyder together. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Ho’ckueErs. n. f. [hock and herl.] A plant; the fame with 
mallows. Ainfworth. 
To Ho’ckre. v.a. [from hock.] To hamftring; to cut the 
finews about the ham or hough 


l! gh. Hanmer. 
HOCUS POCUS. [ The original of this word is referred 


by Tillotion to a form of the Romith church. Junius 
derives it from hocced) Welfh, a cheat, and poke or picus, 
a bag, jugglers ufing a bag for conveyance. It is corrupted 
from fome words that had once a meaning, and which per- 

_ haps cannot be difcovered.] A juggle; a cheat. 
__ This gift of hocus pocufing, and of difeuifing matters, is 
, furprifing. ` L’Efirange. 
HOD. n.f. [corrupted perhaps in contempt from hood, a hod 
being carried on the head.}_ A kind of trough in which a 

labourer carries mortar to the mafons. 

A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 
A lath, hammer, trowel, a hod or a tray. Tuff. Husband. 
Ho'pman. n.f. [hod and man.] A labourer that carries 


mortar. 
Hopmanp.’p. n.f. A fith. 
- Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifh, and the /cdmandod or dodman. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 
Hopce-ponce. x. f. [hach2 pocht, hochepot, quafi hachis en pot, 
_French.] A medley of ingredients boiled together. 
They have made our Englifh tongue a gallimaufrey, or 
. bodze-podge of all other fpeeches. Spenfer. 
It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks make their 
_ trachana and bouhourt, a certain hodge-podge of fundry ingre- 
_ dients. — Sandys's Traveis. 
Hopre’Rnat. adj. [hodiernus, Latin.] Of to-day. 
Hoe. 2. /. [houe, French; houwe, Dutch.) An inftrument to 
"cut up the earth, of which the blade is at right angles with 
- the handle. 
___ If they come up too thick, they fhould be thinned with a 
bee. Mortimer’s [dusbandry. 
To Hoe. v.a. [houer, French; bouwen, Dutch.] To cut or 
< dig with a hoe. 
a If it be a dry Spring, they muft be continually kept with 
weeding and /ceixg. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
HOG. n.f. (hwch, Welfh.] 
1. The general name of {wine. 
This will raife the price of hogs, if we grow all to be pork- 
eaters. Skake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 
- The /og, that plows not nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. 
3 2. A caftrated boar. 
a: To bring Hocs to a fair market. To fail of one’s defign. 
S You kave brought your hogs to a fair market. Speéfator. 
= Ho’ccore. n. f. [hogand cote.] A houfe for hogs; a hogfty. 
Out of a fall hogeste fixty or eighty load of dung hath been 
s Tailed. Mortimer’s Rusbanary. 
- Ho'ccEREL. n.f. A two year old ewe. Ainfworth. 
Hocu. 2./. [otherwife written b3, how, or hough, from heogh, 
f; _ Dutch. ] A hill; rifing ground; acliff. Obfolete. 
d That well can witnefs yet unto this day, 
The weftern ogh, befprinkl’d with the gore 
© Of mighty Goémot. Fairy Queen, b.ii. 
Hocu ERD. n. f. [hog and fynd, a keeper.] A keeper of hogs. 
~ The terms hozherd and cowkceper are not to be ufed in our 
7 “poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greck language. 
A Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 
“Ho’Gaisw. adj. [from hog.] Having the qualities of an hog; 
brutifh; greedy; ‘elfith. 
Sufpicicn Mifo had, for the hoggi/h fhrewdnefs of her brain, 
Sidney. 


Saxon.] The joint 


Pope. 
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and Mopfa, for a very unlikely envy. 
Ho’cctsuxy. adv. {from hoggifh.J Greedily ; felfifhly. 
Ho’ccisuness. 7. f. [from haggifh.] Brutality; greedinefs ; 
 felfithne’s. i 

Ho'csBEAws. ? 

taf Plants. 


To'GSBREAD. Ainfworth. 
Hocsmusx#Rooms. ) 
Ho’csrrexnev. n f. (hg and fennel. ] A plant. Ainfworth. 


Be EAD. n. f. [log and head. ] 
T. A meafure of liquids containing fixty gallons. 

"Varro teils, that every jugerum of vines yiclded fix hundred 
urns of winc: according to this proportion, our acre fhould 


A yield filty-tive bog/keads, and a little more. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
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2. Any large barrel. 

Blow ftrongly witha pair of bellows into a hog/léad, patting 
into it bcfore that which you would have preferved; and in 
the inftant that you withdraw the bellows, ftop the hole. Bacen. 

They flung up one of their largelt bogfheads : 1 drank it off; 
for it did not hold half a pint. Gulliver's Travels. 

locsty’. n. f. [hog and /ly.| The place in which fwine are 
fhut to be ted. 

‘The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs, with- 
out a fhoe or ftocking to thcir fect, or a houfe fo convenient 
as an Englith hog/ty. Swift. 

Hocwa’sn. n.f. [bog and wah.) The draff which is given to 
{wine. 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer fells you 
hogwa/h. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Bull, 
Ho'ipen. n. f. (hoeden, Wellh; fæmina levioris fame, Latin.} 
An ill-taught awkward country girl. 
To Ho'rprn. v.n, [from the noun.] To romp indecently. 

Some of them would get a fcratch; tut we always difco- 
vercd, upon examining, that they had been hoidening with the 
young apprentices. $ Swift. 

ToHoise. } v. a. [ haufer, French.] To raife up on 
To Hoist. § high. 
Tis the fport to have the engineer boi? up with his own 
petar. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
- Join you with me; 
We'll quickly 2:1// duke Humphrey from his feat.  Shakefp: 
Hoife fail, and fly ; 

And in thy fight aloud on Cratis cry.  Chapman’s Odyffey. 

Auria had 4or/ed fail, and was on his way toward the bay of 
Naupactus. Knolles s Hiftery of the Turks. 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and borfed up the mainfail to 
the wind, and made toward fhore. LES xxvii. 4.0. 

‘That man which prizeth virtue for itfelf, and cannot endure 
to oife and ftrike his fails, as the divers natures of calms and 
ftorms require, muft cut his fails of mean length and breadth, 
and content himfelf with a flow and fure navigation. Raleigh. 

What made Abfalem kick at all the kindnefles of his fa- 
ther, but becaufe his ambition would needs be fingering the 
{ceptre, and oi/tixg him into his father’s throne. South’s Serm. 

We thought for Greece 
The fails were oi/ted, and our fears releafe. Dryden's En. 
They beft him on the bier, and deal the dole, 

And there’s an end. Dryden's Perf. 
What hafte fhe made to 42i/? her purple fails ! 

And to appear magnificent in flight, 

Drew half our ftrength away. Dryden's All for Love. 
Their navy fwarms upon the coafts: they cry 

To hif? their anchors, but the gods deny. Drydens Æn. 
Scize him, take, 4oi/? him up, break off his hold, 

And tofs him headlong from the temple’s wall. Southern. 

If twas an ifland where they found the fhells, they ftraight- 
ways conciuded that the whole ifland lay originally at the bot- 
tom of the fca, and that it was hoificd up by fome vapour from 
bencath. Woodwara’s Natural Hiftory, 

Hor», in the old gloffaries, is mentioned in the fame fenfe with 
wold, i.e. a governour or chief officer; but in fome other 
place for love, as hold.ic, lovely. Gibfon’s Camden. 

To HOLD. v.a. preter. held; part. paff. held or belden. (haldan, 
Gothick ; palean, Saxon; henden, Dutch.] 

1. To grafp in the hand; to gripe; toclutch. 

France, thou may’ft bold a ferpent by the tongue, 

A fafting tyger fafer by the tooth, 

‘Than keep in peace that hand which thou do’ft hold. Shak. 

2. To keep; to retain; to gripe faft. 

Too late it was for fatyrs to be told, 

Or ever hope recover her again ; 

In vain he feeks, that having cannot bold, Fairy Queen. 

The loops 4e/d one curtain to-another. Ex, xxxvi. 12. 

Prove all things: ko'd faft that which is good. 2 Thef. v. 

3. To maintain as an opinion. 

Men with aflurance hold and profefs, without ever 
having examined. Locke. 

4. Toconfider as good or bad; to hold in regard. 

I as a ftranger to my heart and ine 
Hold thee from this for ever. Shakefp. King Lear, 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 


His body for a girl that loves him not. Shake/peare. 
Onc amongft the fair’ ft of Greece, 
That olds his honour higher than his eafe. Shake/peare: 


‘This makes thee bleffed peace fo light to hold, 
Like Summer’s flies that fear not Winter’s cold. Fairfax. 
Receive him therefore in the Lord with all gladnefs, and 
hald fuch in efteem. St, Paul. 
He would make us amends, and {pend fome time with us, 
if we held his company and conference agrceable. Bacon, 
As he is the father of Englifh poctry, fo | old him in the 
fame degree of veneration as the Grecians held Homer, or the 
Romans Virgil. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
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Ye Latian dames, if any here 
Hold your unhappy queen Amata dear ! 
The orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. 
5. To have any ftation. 
The ftar bids the fhepherd fold; 
Now the top of heav’n doth bold, Milton. 
And now the ftrand, and now the plain they held ; 
Their ardent eyes with bloody ftreaks were fill’d. Dryden. 
Obferve the youth who firft appears in fight, 
And holds the neareft ftation to the light. Drydens Zin. 
How pleafant and joyful a thing is it to have a light held us 
forth from heaven to guide our fteps. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
6. To poffefs; to enjoy. 
Holding Corioli in the name of Role, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leath, 
To let him flip at will. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
The caftle, holden by a garrifon of Germans, he commanded 
to be befieged. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Affuredly it is more fhame for a man to lofe that which he 
holdeth, than to fail in getting that which he never had. Hayw. 
7. To poffefs in fubordination. 
The duke was willing to yield himfelf unto Solyman as his 
vaflal, and of him to hold his feigniory for a yearly tribute. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


Drydens Hen. 


8. To fufpend ; to refrain. 
Death! what do’ft? O bold thy blow! 
What thou do’ft, thou do’ft not know. 
9. To ftop; to reftrain. 
We cannot hold mortality’s {trong hand. * Shak. K. Yohn. 
Fell, banning hag! inchantrefs, hold thy tongue. Shake/p. 
Men in the midft of their own blood, and fo furi- 
oufly affailed, held their hands, contrary to the laws of na- 
ture and neceflity. Bacons War with Spain. 
When ftraight the people, by no force compell’d, 
Nor longer from their inclination held, 


Crafhaw. 


Break forth at once. Waller. 
Unlefs thou find occafion, bold thy tongue ; 
Thyfelf or others, carelefs talk may wrong. Denham. 


Hold your laughter, and then divert your fellow-fervants. 
Swift's Directions to the Footman, 
10. To fix to any condition. 
His gracious promife you might, s 
As caufe had call’d you up, have held him to. Shak. Coriol, 
11. To preferve ; to keep. 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is beld from falling with fo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. Shake/. Hen. IV. 
12. Toconfine toa certain ftate. 

The moft High then fhewed figns for then, and 4e/d ftill the 

flood, ’till they were pafled over. 2 Efdr. xiii. 14. 
13. To detain. 
Him God hath raifed up, having loofed the pains of death, 
becauYe it was not poflible that he fhould be holden of it. Ats. 
14: To retain; to continue. 
Thefe reafons mov’d her flar-like hufband’s heart ; 
But ftill he 4e/d his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 
15. To folemnize; to celebrate. 
The queen this day here holds her parliament, 
But little thinks we fhall be of her council. Shake/p. H. VI. 
He held a feaft in his houfe, like the feaft of a king. 1 Sa. 
16. To offer; to propofe. =f 

Cheiftianity came into the world with the greateft fimplicity 
of thought and language, as well as life and manners, holding 
forth nothing but piety, charity, and humility, with the belief 
of the Meffiah and of his kingdom. Temple. 

My account is fo far from interfering with Mofes, that it 
holds forth a natural and unforced interpretation of his fenfe. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
17. To conferve; not to violate. 
Her hufband heard it, and held his peace. Numb. xxx. 7. 
She faid, and held her peace: Æneas went, 
Unknowing whom the facred fiby! meant. 
18. To manage; to handle intellectually. 

Some in their difcourfe defire rather commendation of wit, 
in being able to 4o/d all arguments, than of judgment in dif- 
cetning what is true. Bacon, Effay 33. 

1g. To maintain. Ë à - 

Whereupon they alfo made engines againft their engines, 
and he'd them battle a long feafon. 1 Mac. vi. 52. 

20. To form; to plan. 
The Pharifees went out, and held a counfel againft him. 
Mat. xii. 14. 


Dryden's Æn. 


21. To carry on; to continue. a 
He came to the Jand’s end, where he holding his courfe, in a 
narrow paflage towards the Weft, for the fpace of divers days, 
did at length peaceably pafs through the ftraits. Abbot. 
22. To Horn forth. To offer to exhibit. i 
Obferve the conneđtion of thefe ideas in the propo- 
fitions, which thofe books hold forth and pretend to teach 
_as truths. Locke. 
3. To Horn in. Toreftrain; to govern by the bridle. 
l have lately fold my nag, and honeftly told his greateft 
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fault, which is, that he became fuch a lover of liberty that I 
could fcarce hold him in. Swift. 
24. To Horn in. To reftrain in general. 

Thefe mens haftinefs the warier fort of you doth not com- 
mend; ye with they had beld themfelves longer in, and not fo 
dangeroufly flown abroad. Hooker, Preface. 

25. To Horn of. Tokcep at a diftance. 
Although 'tis fit that Caffio have his place ; 

Yet if you pleafe to hold him off a while, 

You fhall by that perceive him. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

The object of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of the eye 
direétly, without any interception; whereas the cave of the 
ear doth bold off the found a little from the organ. Bacon. 

I am the better acquainted with you for abfence, as men 
are with themfelves for affliction: abfence does but hold off 
a friend, to make one fee him truly. Pope to Swift. 

26. To Houp on. Tocontinue ; to protract; to pufh forward. 

They took Barbaroffa, holding on his courfe to Africk, who 
brought great fear upon the country. Knolles s Hif. of the Turks. 

If the obedience challenged were indeed due to thefe laws, 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and hold it on. 

Sanderfin’s Judgment in one View. 
27. To Hord out. To extend; to ftretch forth. 
The king beld out to Efther the golden fceptre that was in 
his hand. Ejh. v.2. 
28. To Horn out. To offer; to propofe. 
Fortune holds out thefe to you, as rewards. Ben. Fobnfon. 
29. To Horn out. To continue todo or fuffer. 
He cannot long hold out thefe pangs, 
Th’ inceflant care and labour of his mind. Shakef. H. IV. 
30. To HoLp up. To raife aloft. 

I fhould remember him: does he not hold up his head, as it 
were, and ftrut in his gait ? Shatef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The hand of the Almighty vifibly eld up, and prepared to 
take vengeance. Locke. 

31. To Horn up. To fuftain; to fupport. 

There is no man at once either excellently good or extreme- 
ly evil, but grows either as he holds himfelf up in virtue, or 
lets himfelf flide to vicioufnefs. Sidney. 

It followeth, that all which they do in this fort proceedcth 
originally from fome fuch agent as knoweth, appointeth, hold- 
eth up, and actually frameth the fame. flookery b. i. fi 3- 

The time miforder’d doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and crufh us to this monftrous form, 
To hold our fafety up. Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. p. ii. 
And fo fuccefs of mifchief fhall be born, 

And heir from heir fhall kold his quarrel up. Shakef. HAV. 

Thofe princes have held up their fovereignty beft, which 
have been fparing in thofe grants. + Davies on Ireland. 

We have often made one confiderably thick piece of marble 
take and hold up another, having purpofely caufed their flat 
furfaces to be carefully ground and polifhed. Boyle. 

Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial, 
But hold him up in life, and cheer his foul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope. Addi. Cato. 
To Horb. v.n. 
1. To ftand; tobe right; to be without exception. 

To fay that fimply an argument, taken from man’s autho- 
rity, doth bold no way, neither affirmatively nor negatively, 
is hard. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 

This holdeth not in the fea-coafts, becaufe the vapour of the 
fea, without fhowers, doth refrefh. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The lafting of plants is moft in thofe that are largeft of 
body ; as oak, elm, and cheftnut, and this holdeth in trees ; 
but in herbs it is often contrary. Bacon’s Natnral Hiflory. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by difcords, 
and when the holinefs of the profeffors of religion is decayed, 
and full of {candal, and withal the times be ftupid, ignorant, 
and barbarous, you may doubt the fpringing up of a new fect ; 
if then alfo there fhould arife any extravagant and ftrange 
fpirit, to make himfelf author thereof; all which points held 
when Mahomet publifhed his law. Bac:n, Effay 59. 

Nothing can be of greater ufe and defence to the mind than 
the difcovering of thefe colours, fhewing in what cafes they 
hold, and in what they deceive. Bacen. 

Where outward force conftrains, the fentence hold; ; 

But who conftrains me? | Milton. 

So doth he deal with the teftimonies of the fathers, lct them 
be never fo exprefs againft all forts of prayers and invocations : 
they hold only of fuch a fort of prayer. Stlling flect. 

‘The reafons given by them againft the worthip of images, 
will equally bid againft the worfhip of images amongít 
Chriftians. Stiliingficet’s Def. of Difi. on Rom. Idol. 

None of his folutions will Żid by mere mechanicks. More, 

This unfeen agitation of the minute parts will bold in light 
and fpirituous liquors. Boyle. 

It holds in all operative principles whatfocver, but efpecially 
in fuch as relate to morality ; in which not to proceed, isi cer- 
tainly to go backward. South's Sermons. 

The drift of this figure blds good in all the parts of the 
creation. L'Efrange. 
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The proverb holds, that to be wife and love, 

. Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden's Fables. 
As if th’ experiment were made to hald 

For bafe produ@tion, and reject the gold, Dryden. 
This remark, I muft acknowledge, is not fo proper for the 
colouring as the defign ; but it will o/d for both. Dryden. 
Our author offers no reafon; and when any body does, we 
fhall fee whether it will bold or no. Locke. 
The rule olds in land as well as all other commodities. Loc. 

This feems to hold in moft cafes. Addifin’s Speftator. 

The analogy bods good, and precifely keeps to the faine pro- 

perties in the planets and comets. 
f Sanctorius’s experiment of perfpiration, 
fecretion as five to three, does not hold in 
~ cept in the hotteft time of Summer. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
In words, as fafhions, the fame rule will hold; 

Alike fantaftick, if too new or old. Pope on Critici/m: 

2. To continue unbroken or unfubdued. 
~~ Our force by land hath nobly held. 
3. To lait; to endure. 
We fee, by the peeling of onions, what a holding fubftance 


the fkin is. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Never any man was yet fo old, 


But hop’d his life one Winter more might old. Denham. 
4. To continue. 


Cheyne. 
being to the other 
this country, ex- 


Shake/peare. 


" ww ee 


He did not bold in this mind long. L’Eftrange. 
5. To refrain. 
His dauntlefs heart would fain have held 
7 From weeping, but his eyes rebell’d. Dryden. 


6. To ftand up for ; to adhere, 
7 Through envy of the devil came death into the world, and 
they that do hold of his fide do find it. Wifd. ii. 24. 
They muft, if they bold to their principles, agree that things 
_ had their production always as now they have. Hale, 
When Granada for your uncle beld, 
You was by us reftor’d, and he expell’d. 
Numbers hold 
With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 
So vig’rous are his eyes, fuch rays they caft, 
So prominent his eagle’s beak is plac’d. Dryden's Fables. 
- 4. To be dependent on. ` 
_ The other two were great princes, though helding of him; 
men of giant-like both hugenefs and force. Sidney, b. ii. 
The mother, if the houfe holds of our lady, had rather, 
yea and'will; have her fon cunning and bold, in making him 
_ to live trimly. Afcham’s Schoslmafter. 
The great barons had not only great numbers of knights, 
_ but even petty barons bolding under them. Temple. 
n My crown is abfolute, and holds of none. Dryden. 
8. To derive right. 
+» °Tis trite, from force the nobleft title fprings ; 
© © I therefore hold from that which firtt made kings. Dryden. 
9. To Horn forth. To harangue; to {peak in publick; to fet 
forth publickly. j 
A petty conjurer, telling fortunes, beld forth in the market- 
ce. LEfirange’s Fables. 

10. 7o Horn in. To reftrain one’s felf. 

Tam full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary with holding 

Jau, l Fer. vi. 11. 
ut. To HoLD in. To continue in luck. 

+ A duke; playing at hazard, eld in a great many hands to- 

gether. Swift. 

12, To Horn of. To keep at a diftance without clofing with 

» offers. 
= Thefe are intere&s important cnough, and yet we muft be 
wooed to confider them; nay, that does not prevail neither, 

but with a perverfe coynefs we hold off. Decay of Piety. 
183. To Horn on. To continue; not to be interrupted. 

The trade beld on for many years after the bifhops became 

*Proteftants ; and fome of their names are ftill remembered 

wit infamy, on account of enriching their families by fuch 
_ “facrilégious alienations. Swift. 

14: To Hord on. To procced. 
© * He held on, however, ’till he was upon the very point of 
breaking. L’Efirange. 
15. Jo Horn ont. To lat; to endure. 

- Before thofe dews that form manna come upon trees in the 
_ valleys, they diffipate, and cannot hold out. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
__ As there are mountebanks for the natural body, fo are there 
= mountebanks for the politick body; men that perhaps have 
been lucky in two or three experiments, but want the grounds 
~ offeience, and therefore cannot hold out. Bacon's E fays. 

aTr ath, fidelity, and juftice, are a fure way of thriving, 
and will fold out, when all fraudulent arts and devices -will 
fail. Tilletfon’s Sermons. 
Ay By an extremely exact regimen a confumptive perfon may 
hold out for years, if the fymptoms are not violent. Arbuthnot. 
oHoitp out. Not to yield; not to be fubdued. 
‘The great mafter, leaving a fufficient number of foldiers 
for thc keeping of that fort, went with the reft of his company 


Dryden, 
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2. Something to be held ; fupport. 


4. Prifon; place of cuftody. 
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to a place where the Spaniards, 
had much ado to hold out. 


You think it ftrange a perfon, 


fore charged by Achimetes, 
Knalles's Hiflory of the Lurks. 
obfequious to thofe he loves, 


fhould hold out fo long againft importunity. Lisle, 
Nor could the hardeft ir'n hold out 
Againtt his blows. Hudibra:. 


! would cry now, my eycs grow womanith ; 

But yet my heart holds out. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

The citadel of Milan has held out formerly, after the con- 
queft of the reft of the dutchy. Addijon in Italy. 

As to the holding out againft fo many alterations of flate, 
it fometimes proceeds from principles. Collier on Pride. 

Pronounce your thoughts: are they ftill fixt 

To hold it out, and fight it to the laft ? 

Or are your hearts fubdu’d at length, and wrought 

By time and ill fuccefs to a fubmiftion ? Addifon’s Cato. 

17. Lo HLD together. To be joined. 

Thofe old Gothick caftles, made at feveral times, b/d to- 
gether only, as it were, by rags and patches. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
18. To Horn tegether. To remain in union. 

Even outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world 
befides, muft keep faith amongft themfelves, or elfe they can- 
not hold together. Leche. 

19. Io Horn up. To fupport himfelf. 

All the wile fayings and advices which philofophers could 
muiter up to this purpofe, have helped only to fupport fome 
few ftout and obftinate minds, which, without the afiftance 
of philofophy, could have held up pretty well of themfelves. 

Tilletfon, Sermon 5. 
20. To Horn up. Not to be foul weather. 
Though nice and dark the point appear, 
Quoth Ralph, it may hold up and clear. ' 
21. To HoLn up. To continue the fame fpeed. 

When two ftart into the world together, the fuccefs of the 
frit fcems to prefs upon the reputation of the latter; for why. 
could not he old up? Caller of Envy. 

Hoip has the appearance of an interjcQion ; but is the 
imperative mood. Forbear; ftop; be itil. 
Hold, ho! lieutenant—fir—Montano! Gentlemen, 

Have you forgot all fenfe of place and duty? 

The general {peaks to you— hold, Fold, for hame! Shake/p. 

Hold, hold! are all thy empty withes fuch ! 
A good old woman would have faid as much. Dryden’ s Perf. 
HoLD. x. f. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of feizing; gripe; grafp; feizure. 

Thofe bards, Cæfar writeth, delivered no certain truth of 
any thing; neither is there any certain held to be taken of any 
antiquity which is received by tradition. . Spenfer on Ireland. 

‘The wits cf the multitude are fuch, that many things they 
cannot lay bold on at once. Hocker, Dedication. 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold 
of it; for the oxen fhook it. ` 2 Sa. vi. 6. 

This is to give him liberty and power: 
Rather thou fhould’ft lay hold uponhim, fend him 
To deferv’d death, and a juft punifhment. Ben. Fobnf-Cati!. 
Let but them 

Find courage to lay bold on this occafion. Milt. Agonifies. 

The devil himfelf, when lct loofe upon Job, could not 
tran{port that patient good man beyond shis temper, or make 
him quit his pold. L'Efirange. 

He feiz'd the fhining bough with griping held, 

And rent away with eafe the ling’ring'gold. Dryden's En. 

The head is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and 
one oppofite to them bending backwards, andof greater ftrenath 
than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
them feverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of | 
objects of any fize or quantity. Ray on the Ci cation. 

Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, 

Thy mercy fet me free, 

Whilft, in the confidence of pray’r, 

My foul took bold on thee. Addifon’s Speéfator. 

We are ftrangely backward to lay hold of this tafe, this only 
method of cure, 

He kept his hold, 

Nor loft ’till beauty was decay’d and old, l 

And love was by poffeffion pall'd and cold. Granville 3 


Hudilras, p. ii. 


Atterbury’ s Sermons. 


If aman be upon an high place, without rails or good hokd, 
he is ready to fall. Bacon’s Natural Hiftary. 

3. Catch; power of feizing or keeping. 
The law hath yet another 4o/d on you. Shakefpeare. 
Let it confift with fuch a man’s inter {t and fafety to wrong 
you, and then it will be impoffible you can have any hold upon 
him, becaufe there is nothing left to give him a check, or to 
put in the balance againft his profit. Swift, 
They lay him in hold, becaufe it was not declared what 
was to be done with him. Hooker, b. iii. 

The prifoner to his hold retir’d, 


His troop with equal emulation fir'd, Dryden. 


4. Power; 
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g. Power; influence. 

Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, are the inno- 
cent pleafures of a man who is early wife; and gives fortune 
no more 4 /d of him than of neceflity he mutt. Dryden. 

Fear is that pafon which hath the greateft power over us, 
and by which God and his laws take the furelt bold of us. Til’. 

6. Cuftody. 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hid 

Of Bolinbroke. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

7. Horn of a Ship. All that part which lies between the kecl- 
fon and the lower deck. Harris. 
Now a fea into the hold was got, 

Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dryden's Juv. 
8. A lurking place: as, the /od of a wild beaft or dear. 
g. A fortified place; a fort. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but make all 
plain and watte. Spenjer. 

Ho’tper. n. f. [from h/d.] 
1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand. 

The makers and bolders of plows are wedded to their own 

particular way. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under another. 

In times paft not holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo 
fcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not get one to be 
his tenant. Carew's Survey of Cormual. 

HOoLDERFO'RTH. n.f. [hold and forth.] An haranguer; one 
who fpeaks in publick. 
Whence fome tub holdersforth have made 

In powd’ring tubs the richeft trade. Hudibras, p. iii. 

He was confirmed in this opinion upon fecing the bolder- 
firth. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Ho’tprast. n.f. [hold and faf?.] Any thing which takes 
hold; acatch; a hook. 

The feveral forts of teeth are furnifhed with holdfa/ts fuit- 
able to the ftrefs that they are put to. Ray on the Creation. 

Ho'tpinc. n.f. [from hold.] . 
1. Tenure; farm. 
Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord who could not get a tenant. Carew. 
2. lt fometimes fignifies the burthen or chorus of a fong. Hanm. 
The hoiding every man fhall beat as loud 
As his ftrong fides can volly.  Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Hote. n. f. [4ol, Dutch; pole, Saxon. ] 
1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or hori- 
zontal. 
The carth had not a hole to hide this deed. Shake. 

Tickling is moft in the foles, and under the arm holes and 
fides. Bacon. 

A loadftone is fo difpofed, that it fhall draw unto it, on a 
reclined plane, a bullet of fteel, which, as it afcends near to 
the loadftone, may fall down through fome Jole, and fo return 
to the place whence it began to move. Wilkins s Dadalus. 

There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots 
in holes and caverns the air is often detained. Burnet. 

2. A perforation; a fmall interftitial vacuity. 

Look upon linen that has {mall holes in it: thofe holes appear 
very black, and men are often deceived in taking Joles for {pots 
of ink; and painters, to reprefent holes, make ufe of black. 

Boyle on Colours. 
3. A cave; a hollow place. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. 
4. A cell of an animal. 

A tortoife {pends all his days in a /o/e, with a houfe upon his 
head. L’Ejtrange. 

Ihave frighted ants with my fingers, and purfued them as 
far as another ole, {topping all paflages to their own neft, 
and it was natural for them to fly into the next hole. Addifon. 

5. A mean habitation. Hole is gencially ufed, unlefs in fpezk- 
ing of manual works, with fome degrce of diflike. 
When Alexander firft beheld the face 

Of the great cynick, thus he did lament : 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little bole than I 


Skakefpeare. 


Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Drydens Juven. 
6. Some fubterfuge or fhift. Ainfw. 
Ho/tipam. n.f. [hly dame.] Bleffed lady. Hanmer. 


By my holidam, here comes Catharine. 
Ho'LiLY. adv. [from Lary. } 
1. Pioufly ; with fanctity. 
Thou woufd’ft be creat, 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illnefs fhould attend it: what thou would’ft highly, 

That would’ft thou oltly. Shake/peare’s Mach: th. 

2. Inviolably ; without breach. 

Friendfhip, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that fo /oli!y was obferved to the laft of thofe two ex- 
cellent men. Sidney, b. it, 

Fo’niness. n. f. [from boly.) 
1. Sandiity ; piety; religious goodnefs. 
I will not hence and leave my hufband here; 


Slake/peare: 
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Anl ill it doth befeem your holinefs 
To feparate the hutband and the wife. Shake/. Com. of Err. 
Religion is rent by difcords, and the holine/s of the pro- 
feflors is decayed, and full of fcandal. Lacan's Elfays. 
Then in full age, and hoary dilinefs, 
Retire, great teacher, to thy promis’d blifs. Priors 
We fee piety and holine/s ridiculed as morofe fingularities. 
Rozers, Sermon 15. 
2. The ftate of being hallowed; dedication to religion. 
3. The title of the pope. 
I here appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole caufe fore his /oline/s. Shakef. H. VIII. 
His oline/s has told fome Englifh gentlemen, that thofe of 
our nation fhould have the privileges. Addaifon on Italy. 
Ho'LLA. interj. [hola, French.] A word ufed in calling to any 
one at a diftance. 
Lift, lift! I hear 
Some far off hollow break the filent air. Milton. 
To Ho'LLA. v.n. [from the interjection. This word is new 
vitioufly written bo/lo by the beft authors: fometimes halloo.} 
To cry out loudly. 
But I will find him when he lies afleep, 
And in his ear I’ll holla, Mortimer! Shakefp. Henry IV. 
What halloing and what ftir is this to-day? Shake/peare. 
Ho'rLanb. 2.f- Fine linen made in Holland. 
Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d, 
For folded turbants finch holland bear. 
Ho'LLow. adj. [from hole. } 
1. Excavated ; having a void fpace within; not folid. 
It is fortune’s ufe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with bellow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Some fearch for hollow trees, and fell the woods. Dryden. 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he {tamps the ground ; 
The 4oll:w tow’rs with clamours ring around. Dryden. 
2. Noify, like found reverberated from a cavity. 
The fouthern wind, 
Now by his hollow whiftling in the leaves, 
Foretels a tempeft. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
Thence iffu’d fuch a blaft and hollow roar, 
As threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. 
3. Not faithful; not found; not what one appears. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Direétly feafons him his enemy. Shake/p. Hamlet: 
Hollow church papifts are like the roots of nettles, which 
themfelves fting not; but yet they bear all the ftinging leaves. 
Bacons Ornam. Ratin. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


He fecm’d 
For dignity compos’d, and high exploit 5 
But all was falfe and boliw. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. 
What could be expeéted from him, but knotty and crooked 
hollow hearted dealings? Howel’s Veal Forre/t. 
The hollcw hearted, difaffected, 
And clofe malignants are detected. 
H.'Lrow. n.f. 
1, Cavity; concavity. 
I’ve heard myfelf prociaim’d, 
And by the happy bolcw of a tree 
Efcap’d the hunt. Shake/p. King Lear. 
I fuppofe there is fome vault or hollow, or ifle, behind the 
wall, and fome paffage to it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Againft the horfe’s fide his fpear 
He throws, which trembles with enclofed fear ; 
Whilft from the hollows of his womb proceed 


Hudibras, p. iil. 


Groans, not his own. Denham. 
Himfelf, as in the 4o//ow of his hand, 

Holding, obedient to his high command, 

The deep abyfs. Prior. 


2. Cavern; den; hole. 
Who art thou, that lately did’ft defcend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth? Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
Forefts grew 
Upon the barren hollows, high o’erfhading 
The haunts of favage beafts. 
Riek ite 
A fine genius for gardening thought of forming fuch an un- 
fightly Hollow into fo uncommon and agreeable a {cene. Addij. 
4. Any opening or vacuity. 
He touched the hollow of his thigh. 
5. Pallage; canal. 
The little fprings and ritls are conveyed through little chan- 
nels into the main hollow of the aqueduct. Addifon on Italy. 
To Ho’Ltow. v. a. [from the noun.} To make hollow; to 
excavate. 
Trees, rudely hollow'’d, did the waves futtain, 
’Fre fhips in triumph plow’d the watry plain. Dryd. Ovid. 
Multitudes were employed in the finking ef wells, the 
digging of trenches, and the AoWocwing of trees. Spectator. 
To Ho'LLow. v.n. [This is written by neglect of etymology 
for hala. See Horra.) To fhout; to hoot. <A 
18 


Preer. 


Gen. xxii. 25. 
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_ This unfeen judge will wait, and in your ear 
Will bolor rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
I pafs for a difaffected perfon and a murderer, for no other 
teafon but becaufe I do not hoot and hollow, and make a noife. 
z= Addifon’s Speftatar. 
He with his hounds comes hollowing from the ftable, 
Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. Pote. 
Ho’trowry. adv. [from hollow: ] 
1. With cavities. 
2. Unfaithfully ; infincerely; difhoneftly. 
O earth, bear witnefs, 
And crown what | profefs with kind event, 
It I (peak true; if Aoi/-wiy, invert 
What beft is boaded me, to mifchief ! 
You fhall arraign your confcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be found, 
Or hoilowiy put on Shake/p.\Meafure for Meafure. 
Ho'ttowness. x. f. [from bellow.) 
1. Cavity; ftate of being hollow. =*= 
i= If you throw a ftone or a dart, they give no found ; no more 
: do bullets, except they happen to be a little hollowed in the 
3 _cafting, which Asllcwne/s penneth theair Bacin’s Natur. Hif. 
“~ have feen earth taken up by a ftrong wind, fo that there 
“remained great empty boilownejs inthe place. Hakewill. 
An heap of fand or fine powder will fuffer no hollowne/s 


Shake[p. Tempe/t. 


: within them, though they be dry fubftances. Burnet. 

= 2. Deceit; infincerity ; treachery. 

' Thy youngeft daughter does not love thee leat; 

Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe low found : 


Reverbs no hollowne;s. Shake/*eare’s K:ng Lear. 
People, young and raw, and foft natured, think it an cafy 
thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendfhip a fure 
s price of any man’s: but when experience {hall have fhewn 
‘them the hardnefs of moft hearts, the ho//cwne/s of others, and 
the bafenefs and ingratitude of almoft all, they will then find 
‘that a friend is the gift of God, and that he only who made 
> hearts can unite them: South's Sermons. 
= Hotrowroor. n.f. [hollow and root.] A plant. Ainfworth. 
Ho'LLY. n. f- [poleyn, Saxon.} A plant. 
The leaves are fet about the edges with long, fharp, ftiff 
prickles : the berries are {mall, round, and generally of a red 
~ ‘colour, containing four triangular ftriated feeds in each. Of 
this tree there are feveral fpecies; fome variegated in the 
leaves, {ome with yellow berries, and fome with white. Mill. 
~~) Faireft bloffoms drop with every blaft ; 
© dA But the brown beauty will like bolies laft. 
sweet. Some to the olly hedge 
* o Neftling repair, and to the thicket fome; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn. Thom/on’s Spring. 
Ho'tiyuock. n. /. [polipoc, Saxon, commonly called ho/yoak. ] 
u4- Rofemallow. += 
+) It is in every refpect larger than®the common mallow : its 
< leaves are rougher, and its fowers, which are in fome fpecies 
_ double, adhere clofely to the ftalk. They flower in July. Mill. 
© Aitclyocks far exceed poppies for their durablenefs, and are 
= very ornamental. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Meno se bn fe Plants Ainfiworth. 
Hoime. n. f- 
~T- Holme or bcwme, whether jointly or fingly, comes from the 
a Saxon þolme, a river ifland ; or if. the place be not fuch, the 
~~ fame word fignifies alfo a hill; orrmountain. Gib/on’s Camden. 
= 2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 
~~ Under what tree did’ft thou stake them companying toge- 
ther? whovanfwered, under ia holm tree. Suf. lviii. 
‘The carver holme, the maple feldom inward found. Spenf. 
Ho’Locaust. n.f. [CAC and xaiw.}) A burnt facrifice; a fa- 
è 2 crifice of which the whole was confumed by fire; and nothing 
SS Fetained by the offerer. 
Ifaac carried the wood for the facrifice, which being an 
Po locauft, or burnt offering, to be confumed unto afhes, we 
C ¥eannot well conceive a burthen: for a boy. Brown’s Vlg. Err. 
Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made a facrifice ; 
Jet the tongue fpeak»no filthy word, and it becomes an obla- 
‘tion ; Jet the hand do no unlawful action, and you render it 
a holocau/f?. Ray on the Creation. 
) Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the victim, and by 
this he madeit»an Aolocau/?, or an entire facrifice..., Broome. 
Ho’Locrapn. n. f. [AG and yeaPw ] This word is ufed in 
> the Scottith law to denote a deed written altogether by the 
= granter’s own hand. el 
Horr. ‘Vheold preterite and participle paffive of help. 
»)) © © Hisgreat love, fharp as his fpur, hath 4o/p him 
» To’s:home' before us. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
Jo'rpen. The old participle paffive of be’p. 
In along trunk the found is holpen, though both the mouth 
Sand the ear be a handful from the trunk; and fomewhat more 
i “holpen when the hearer is near, than when the fpeaker. Bacon. 
WHollsteER. nif. [peolrcen, Saxon, ahiding place.] A cafe for 
wa horfeman’s piftol. 
In’s rufty holffers put what mcat 
Into his hofe he cou’d not get. 
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Hott, whether at the beginning or ending of the name ef aniy » 
place, frenifics that it is or hath bec woody, from the Saxon 
holt, a wood; or fometimes poflibly from the Saxon ol, ise. 
hollow, efpecially when the name ends in tumor dun. Gibjun. 

HO'LY. adj. [paliz, Saxon; hey/igh, Dutch, from pal, healthy, 
or in a ftate of falvation ] 

1. Good; pious; religious. ` 

See where his grace ftands ’twcen two clergymen ! 
And fee a book of prayer in his hand, 
‘True ornaments to know a holy man. 
Doubtlefs 

With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honourable, 

And, doubling that, moft holy. Shake}. Cymleline. 

2. Hallowed ; confecrated to divine ufe. 

State, holy or unhallow’d, what of that? Shak. Hen. VI. 
Bare was his hoary head; one /o/ hand 

Held forth his laurel crown, and one his {ceptre. 

3. Pure; immaculate. 

Common fenfe could tell them, that the good God. could 
not be pleafed with any thing cruel; nor the moft. buly God 
with any thing filthy and unclean. South's Sermeus. 

4. Sacred. | 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs, 
Is like a villain with a {miling cheek. Shak. Mirch. of Ven. 
He has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled i 

Like holy Phoebus’ car. — Shake/peare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Ho’ty-GHost. n. f. [pal and garz, Saxon.] - The third per- 
fon of the adorable Trinity. 

If ftrength of perfuafion be the light which muft guide us, 
I afk, how fhall any one diftinguifh the infpiratrons of the 
Haly-ghoft ? s Locke. 

Ho'LY-THURSDAY. n. f: The day on which the afcenfion of 
our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before Whitfuntide. 

Ho'LY-wEEK. n.f. Whe week before Eafter. 

Ho‘typay. n.f. [holy and day.] 

1. The day of fome ecclefiaftical feftival. 

2. Anniverfary feaft. 

This victory was fo welccme unto the Perfians, that in 
memorial thereof they kept that day as one of their folemn 
bolydays for many yearsafter.. Knolles’s Hifloryof the Lu: ks. 

Rome’s hovdays you tell, as if agueft 

With the old Romans you were wont to feaft. 

3. A day of gaycty and joy. 4 

He writes verfes, he fpeaks bolday, he {mells April, and 
May; he will carry it. Shak. Merry Wizes of Winder. 

What, have I ’fcaped love-letters in the bolyday time of m 
beauty, and am I now a fubject for them? Shakefpeare: 

4. A time that comes feldom. = 3k, 
Courage is but a holyday kind of virtue, to be feldom exer- 
cifed. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
HO/MAGE. n. f [hommaze, French; womagium, low Latin. ] 
1. Service paid and fealty profefled to a fovereign or fuperior 
Jord. 


Shake/p. Rick. Ul. 


Dryden. 


Weller, 


Call my fovereign yours, 
And do him homage as obedient fubjedls. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
The chiefs, in a folemn manner, did their Aomages, and 
made their oaths of fidelity to the earl marfhal. Davies. 
2. Obeifance;. refpect paid by external action. 
The gods great mother, when her heav’nly race 
Do homage to her. 
A tuft of daifics on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 
To this both knights and dames their homage made, 


Denham: 


And due obcifance to the daify paid. ., Dryden. 
Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet ! 
Go, lie like dogs beneath your matters feet Dryden. 


To Ho'MAGE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To reverence by exter- 
nal action ; to pay honour to; to profefs fealty. 
Ho™macer. n. f. [ hommager, Fr. from homage. } One who 
holds by homage of fome fuperior lord. 
As I’m Egypt’s queen, 
Thou blufheft, Antony ; and that blood of thine + 
Is Czefar’s hamager. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
His fubjects, traytors, are received by the duke of Bretagne 
his homager. Bacon's Henry VIL 
HOME. n.f. [pam, Saxon.] i 
1. His own houfe ; the private dwelling. 
I’m now from home, and out of that provifion 
Which fhall be needful for your entertainment. Shake/pecre. 
Home is the facred refuge of our life, 


Secur’d from all approaches but a wife. Dryden, 
When Heétor went to fee 

His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 

He found her not at home; for fhe was gone. Dryaen. 


Thofe who have homes, when home they do repair, 
Toa laft lodging calls their wand’ring friends. Dryden. 
2. His own country. 
How can tyrants fafely govern home, J 
Unlefs abroad they purchafe great alliance? Shasef. H. VI. 
Their determination is to return to their homes, and to 
trouble you no more. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
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With honour to his home let Thefeus ride, 
With love to friend. Dryden's Fables. 
At home the hateful names of parties ceafe, 

And faétious fouls are weary’d into peace. Dryden. 

They who pafs through a foreign country, towards their 
native home, do not ufually give up themfelves to the pleafures 
of the place. ` Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. The place of conftant refidence. 
Flandria, by plenty made the b:me of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reftor’d. Prior. 
4. United to a fubftantive, it fignifies domeftick. 

Let the exportation of hme commodities be more in value 

than the importation of foreign. Bacon’s Advice to Viltters. 
Home. adv. {from the noun.] 
1. To one’s own habitation. 

One of Adam’s children in the mountains lights on a glit- 
tering fubftance ; home he carries it to Adam, who finds it to 
be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, and exceeding great 
weight. Locke. 

2. To one’s own country. 
3. Clofe to one’s own breaft or affairs. 

He that encourages treafon lays the foundation of a doc- 
trine, that will come home to himfelf. L Efirange. 

This isa confideration that comes home to our intereft. Add. 

Thefe confiderations, propofed in general terms, I am fure, 
madam, you will, by particular application, bring home to 
your own concern. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

4. To the point defigned; to the utmoft ; clofcly ; fully. 
Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or never to fhew 
them, but when they might pay home. Sidney, b. ii. 

In fell motion, 

With his prepared {word he charges home 

My unprovided body. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
A loyal fir 

To him thou follow’ft: I will pay thy graces 

Home both in word and deed. Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 

Her caufe and yours 

Pil perfect him withal; and he fhall bring you 

Before the duke, and to the head of Angelo 

Accufe him home and home. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Men of age objeét too much, adventure too little, and fel- 
dom drive bufinefs Lome to the full period ; but content them- 
felves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. Bacon. 

That cometh up home to the bufinefs, and taketh off the 
objection clearly., Sanderfon. 

Break through the thick array 

OF his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him. Adzi/. 

He makes choice of fome piece of morality ; and in order 
to prefs this home, he makes lefs ufe of the force of reafoning. 

Pope's View of Epick Poems. 
I can only refer the reader to the authors themfelves, who 
fpeak very home to the point. Atterbury's Serm. Preface. 
5. United to a fubftantive, it implies force and efficacy. 
Poifon may be falfe ; 
The bme thruft of a friendly fword is fure. Dryden. 
Lam forry to give him fuch home thrufts ; for he lays him- 
felf fo open, and ufes fo little art to avoid them, that I muft 
either do nothing, or expofe his weaknefs. Stillingfleet. 
Homeno’Rn. adj. [home and born.] 
1, Native; natural. 
Though to be thus elemented, arm 


Thefe creatures from omeborn intrinfick harm. Donne. 
2. Domeftick ; not foreign. 
Num’rous bands 
With homeborn lyes, or tales from foreign lands. Pope. 


Ho’MEBRED. aaj. [home and bred.] 
1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, todraw him 
early into his church, before other compctitors, harmebred lufts, 
or vicious cuftoms of the world, fhould be able to pretend to 
him. Hammond on Fundamentals, 

2. Not polithed by travel; plain; rude; artlefs; uncultivated. 
Only to me two hemebred youths belong. Drydens Juven. 
3. Domeftick; not foreign. 
But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell, 

And homebred evil, ye defire to hear, 

I can you tydings tell. 

This once happy land, 

By homebred fury rent, long groan’d. 

Ho'mEFELT. adj. [home and felt.] Inward; private. 
Yet they in pleafing flumber lull’d the fenfe, 

And in {weet madnefs robb’d it of itfelf ; 

But fuch a facred and homefelt delight, 

Such fober certainty of waking blifs, 

I never heard ’till now. 

Flappy next him who to thefe fhades retires, 
hom nature charms, and whom the mufe infpires, 

Whom humbler joys of homefelt quiet pleafe, 

Succeffive ftudy, exercife, and eale. 

Ho’mEvity. adv, [from homely. ] Rudely ; inelegantly. 


Ho’MExiness. n. f [from homely. |}  Plainnefs; rudencfs ; 
coarfenefs, 


Fairy Queen, cant. i. 


Phillips. 


Milton. 


Pope. 
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Homer has opened a great field of raillery to mcn of moté 
delicacy than greatnefs of genius, by the omeline/s of fome of 
his fentiments, Addijon’s Spectator. 

Ho'MELY. adj. [from hime.] Plain; homefpun ; not elegant ; 
not beautiful; not fine; coarfe; rude. 

Each place hand‘ome without curiofity, and homely without 


loathfomenefs. Sidney. 
Within this wood, out of a rock did rife 
A {pring of watcr, mildly tumbling down; 
Whereto approached not in any wife 
The homely fhepherd, nor the ruder clown. Stenfer. 


Like rich hangings in an home’y houfe, 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift: 

Riddling confeffion finds but riddling thrift.  Shakefpeare. 

Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. Shake/peare. 

Our ftomachs will make what’s homely favoury. Shakefp. 

It is for homely features to kcep home; 

They had their name thence. Miton. 

It is. obferved by fome, that thcre: is none fo homely but 
loves a looking-clafs, South's Sermons. 

Their homely fare difpatch’d, the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next. Dryden's Hen, be vii. 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the Lomeli?/? {trains. Swift. 
Homely perfons, the more they endeavour to adorn ther- 

felves, the more they expofe the defects they want to hide. Clar. 
Ho'MELY. adv. Plainly; coarfely; rudely. 

Thus like the god his father, homely dreft, 

He ftrides into the hall a horrid gueft. Drydens Æn. 
Ho'mELYN. n.f- A kindof fith. Ainfworth. 
HomEMaA'DE. adj. [home and made.] Made at honie; not 

manufactured in foreizn parts. 

A tax laid on your native produét, and homemade commo- 
dities, makes them yield lefs to the frk feller, Locke. 

Homer. n.f. A mealure of about three pints. 
An homer of barley-feed fhall be valued at fifty fhekels of 
filver. Lev. xxvii. 16. 
Ho’mEsPun. adj. [home and fpun.] 
1. Spun or wrought at home; not made by regular manufac- 
turers. 

Inftead of bcme/pun coifs were feen 
Good pinners, edg’d with colberteen. 

2° Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a {uit of Englith broad-cloath, very plain, 
but rich: every thing he wore was fubftantial, honeft, kome- 
Jpun ware. Addijon. 

3. Plain; coarfe; rude; homely ; inelegant. 

They fometimes put on, when they go athore, long fleeve- 
lefs coats of bome/pun cotton. Sandys's Travels. 

We fay, in our hsme/pun Englifh proverb, He killed two 
birds with one fone; pleafed the emperor, by giving him the 
refemblance of his anceftors, and gave him fuch a refemblance 
as was not fcandalous in that age. Dryden’s in. Dedicat. 

Our Aome/pun authors muft forfake the field, 

And Shakefpeare to the foft Scarlatti yield. Addifon. 
HomesPu’n. n.f. A coarfe, inelegant, rude, untaught, ruftick 

man. 

What hempen ome/puns have we {waggering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen? Shake/peare. 
HOo'MESTALL. }n. /. [ pam and prete, Saxon.] The place of 
Ho’MESTEAD. §_ the houfe, 

Both houfe and homeftead into feas are born, 

And rocks are from their old foundations torn. Dryden. 
Ho'MEwARD. ļ adv. [am and peano, Saxon.) Towards 
Ho/mEewarns. § home; towards the native place; towards 

the place of refidence. 
Then Urania homeward did arife, 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. 

My affairs 

Do even drag me homeward: Shake/p. Winter's. Tale. 

Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may. ftill 
My love defcend, and journey down the hill, 

Not panting after growing beauties; fo 

Į fhall ebb on with them who hemeward go. 

Look homeward, angel now, and melt with ruth ; 
And, Oye dolphins, waft the haplefs youth! 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid fky, 
Which homeward from their wat’ry paftures born, 
They fing, and Afia’s lakes their notes return. Dryd. En, 

What now remains, 

But that once more we tempt the wat’ry plains, 

And, wand’ring homewards, feek our fafety hence. Dryden. 
Ho’MIcIDkE. n. f. (homicide, French; homnterdium, Latin. } 

1. Murder; manquelling. i 

The apoftles command to abftain from blood : conftrue this 
according to the law of nature, and it will feem, that homicide 
only is forbidden; but conftrue it in reference to the law of the 
Jews, about which the queftion was, and it fhalleahly appear 
to have a clean other fcnfe, and a truer, when we expound it 
of eating, and not of fhedding blood. Hocker, b. iv. 

2. loeftruction. 


Swift. 


Sidiey. 


Dare, 


Milton. 
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2. Deftru@tion. - In the following lines it is not proper. 
What wonder is't that black detraction thrives ! 
The homicide of names is lefs than lives, 
3: (Homicide, Fr. bomicida, Lat.) A murderer; a ma 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my fleep, 
To undertake the death of all the world, 
So might I live one hour in your fweet bofom. 
~——If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
Thefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my cheeks, Shake/. 
Heétor comes, the homicide, to wield 
His conqu’ring arms, with corps to ftrew the field. Dryden: 
Homici'pat. adj. [from homicide.} Murderous ; bloody. 
The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs, 
With homicidal rage, the king opprels. Pope's Odrffey. 
ft . . ` n > 
HomILE'TICAL. adj. [0uiAnrixos.}] Social; converfible. 
His life was holy, and, when he had leifure for retirements, 
fevere : his virtues active chiefly, and hamiletical,; not thofe 
_ lazy fullen ones of the cloyfter. Atterbury. 
Hominy. n.f. (homilie, French; opiria..] Ajdifcourfe read to 
a congregation. 
Homilies were athird kind of readings ufual in former times; 
a moft commendable inftitution, as well then to fupply the 
cafual, as now the neceflary defect of fermons. Hooker, 
What tedious homily of love have you wearied your pa- 
rifhioners withal, and never cried have patience, good people. 
Shate/peare’s As you like it. 
If we furvey the homilies of the ancient church, we thall 
difcern that, upon feftival days, the fubject of the homily was 
conftantly the bufinefs of the day. MHammond’s Fundamentals. 
HOMOGENEAL.  ) adj. [homogene, Fr. owoyevns.] Having 
HOMOGE’NEOUS. § the fame nature or principles; fuitable 
to each other. 
The means of reduction, by the fire, is but by congrega- 
tion of beamogencal parts. Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 
Ice is a fimilary body, and homogeneous concretion, whofe 
material is properly water. Browns Vulear Errours. 
An homogeneous mafs of one kind is eafily diftinguifhable 
from any other; gold from iron, fulphur from alum, and fo 
, of the reft. Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 
The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I call fimple, 
h:mogeneal, and fimilar; and that whofe rays are fome more 
refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, and 
diffimilar. Newton's Opt. 
HomoGe’NEALNESS. n f. [from homogeneous, or himogeneal. | 
- HoMoGENE‘ITy. Participation of the fame principles or 
HOMOGE'NEOUSNESS. y nature; fimilitude of kind, 
-© » The mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidity and fimi- 
larity, or homogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Upon this fuppofition of only different diameters, it is im- 
pofible to account for the homogeneity or fimilarity of the fe- 
cerned liquors. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
Ho’Moceny. n.f. [omoyevia.) Joint nature. 
By the driving back of the principal fpirits, which preferve 
the confiftence of the body, their government is diflolved, and 
__ every part returneth to his nature or homogeny. Bacon. 
Homo’Locous. adj. [ homologue, Fr. ooroyG.] Having the 
fame manner or proportions. 
Homo/nymous. aaj. [homonyme, Fr. ouwvwuu®.] Denomi- 
- Mating different things; equivocal; ambiguous. 
As words fignifying the fame thing are called fynonymous, 
fo equivocal words, or thofe which fignify feveral things, are 
© Called homonymous, or ambiguous; and when perfons ufe fuch 
_ ambiguous words, with a defign to deceive, it is called equi- 
+ vocation. Watts’s Logick. 
_ Homo'nymy. n.f. [homonymie, French; opovuia.} Equivo- 
=- cation; ambiguity. 
Homo’tonous. adj. [ojorovG».] Equable: faid of fuch dif- 
tempers as keep a conftant tenour of rife, ftate, and declen- 
= fion. : Quincy. 
Hone. n. f. [This word M. Cafaubsn derives from axovn; Fu- 
_. nius from hog/aen, Welth ; Skinner, who is always rational, 
_ from pen, Saxon, a ftone; pænan, to ftone ] A whetftone 
_- for a rafor. 
- A hone and a parer, to pare away grafi. Tuffer’s Husband. 
To Hone. v.n. [pongan, Saxon.] “To pine; tolong for any 
- thing. 
HONEST. adj. [honefle, French; konefus, Latin. ] 
4, Upright; true; fincere. 
What art thou? 


Dryden. 
nflayer. 
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+ Wives may be merry, and yet honef? too. — Shake/peare. 
3. Jut; righteous; giving to every man his due. 
4. It is fometimes ufed criminally for difhoneft ; bafe. 
I'll devife fome bone) flanders 
+ To ftain my coufin with: one doth not know 

+» How much an ill word doth impoifon liking. Shake/peare. 
Ho’nestiy. adv. [from honef.] 

Uprightly ; juftly. 
a : pe! edo make me tremble, 
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There fhould thofe fpirits yet breathe, that when they cannot 
Live hone/ily, would rather perith bafely. Ben. “Jolnf. Catil: 
For fome time paft all endeavours or propofals from private 
perfons to advance the publick fervice, however hone(/ly and 
innocently defigned, have been called flying in the king’s 
face. Swift. 
2. With chaftity ; modeftly. 
Ho’nesty. n.f- [honneftete, French; boneftas, Latin.] Juftice; 
truth; virtue; purity. 
Thou thalt not have thy hufband’s lands. 
— Why, thea mine honefty hall be my dower. Shake/p. 
Goodnefs, as tbat which makes men prefer their duty and 
their promife before their paffions or their intereft, and is pro- 
perly the object of truft, in our language goes rather by the 
name of hoxe/ly ; though what we call an honeft man, the Ro- 
mans called a good man; and hone/ty in their language, as well 
as in French, rather fignifies a compofition of thofe qualities 


which generally acquire honour and efteem. Temple. 
Ho'nrep. adi. [from honvy ] 
tł. Covered with honey. 
The bee wiih bonied thighs 
That at her flow’ry work doth fing. Milton. 


2. Sweet; lufcious. 
When he f,eaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is fill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 
To fteal his fweet and / nied fentences. Shate/p. Henry V, 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of boney’ d words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton's Agoniftes. 

HO'NEY. n. /. [puniz, Saxon; honig, Dutch; honec, hong, 
German.] 

1. A thick, vifcous, fluid fubftance, of a whitith or yellowith 
colour, fweet to the tafte, foluble in water; and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, liquable by a gentle 
heat, and of a fragrant fmell. We have three kinds of honey : 
the firft and fineft is virgin honey, not very firm, and of a 
fragrant fmell: it is the firt produce of the fwarm, ob- 
tained by draining from the combs without preffing. The 
fecond is thicker than the firft, often almoft folid, procured 
from the combs by preflure: and the worft is the common 
yellow honey, extracted by heating the combs over the frre, 
and then preffing them. In the flawers of plants, by certain 
glands near the bafis in the petals, is fecreted a fweet juice, 
which the bee, by means of its probofis or trunk, fucks up, 
{wallows it, flies away with it to the hive, and difcharges 
again from the ftomach through the mouth into fome of the 
cellsof the camb. ‘The honey thus taken up into the body of 
the bee, and depofited again into the cells of the comb, is 
deftined for the food of the young offspring; but in hard fea- 
fons the bees are fometi:nes reduced to the neceffity of feeding 
on it themfelves, and die of hunger after they have eat it all 
up. Honey, taken out of the new combs early in the Sum- 
mer, is vaftly preferrable to that taken from the fame hive in 
Autumn. Honey is an excellent pectoral, is detergent, ape- 
rient, and diuretick. Fiilis Mat. Ricd. 

So work the Aaney bees, 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom.  Shakef. Hen V. 

The like contention 1s found among the Greeks, touching 
his education and ürft foftering: fome affirm, that he was fed 
by boney bees. Ralezh’s Hiftory of the World. 

In ancient time there was a kind of honey, which, either of 
its own nature, or by art, wauld grow as hard as fugar, and 
was not fo lufcious as ours. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

When the patient is rich, there’s no fear of phyficians about 
him, as thick as wafps to a boney pot. L Efirange. 

Honey is the moft elaborate produétion of the vegetable 
kind, being a moft exquifite vegetable fope, refolvent of the 
bile, balfamick and pectoral: boney contains no inflammable 
fpirit, before it has felt the force of fermentation; for by dif- 
tillation it affords nothing that will burn in the fire. 4rLushn. 

New wine, with boney temper’d milk we brings 
Then living waters from the cryftal fpring. Popes Odyfey. 
2. Sweetnefs; lufcioufnefs. 
The king hath found 
Matter againft him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. Shakefpeare's Henry VII, 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Ts fancy’s fpring, but forrow’s fall. Shate/peare. 

3. Aname of tendernefs; fweet; fweetnefs. [AZel; corculum. } 

Honey, you fhall be well defir’d in Cyprus; 
Pve found great love amongft them. Oh, my fweet, 
I prattle out of fafhion, and I dote 
In mine own comfort. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
Why, honey bird, I bought him on purpofe for thee: did’ft 
not thou fay, thou long’dft for a Chriftian flave ? Dryden, 
To Ho'ney. v.n. [from the noun.] To talk fondly. 
Nay, but to live 
In the rank fweat of an inceftuous bed, 
Stew’d in corruption, Aoneying and making love 


Over the nafty fty. Shatefpeare’s Haslet. 


Ho’NEy-BAG. 
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tlo’nuy-nac. n. f. [honey and bag.) 

Whe hovey-baz is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
fatisfy, and to fpare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
to be kept againft Winter Grew's Mufaum. 

Hlo'ney-coms. n.f. [/oney and comb.} The cells of wax in 
which the bee ftores her honey. 
All thefe a milk-white honey-conib furround, 
Which in the midft the country banquet crown’d. Dryden. 
Hon’Ey-comBED. aaj. [honey and comb.) Spoken of a piece of 
ordnance Hawed with little cavitics by being ill caft. 

A mariner having diicharged his gun, which was boney- 
combed, and loading it fuddenly again, the powder took 
face Wifeman. 

Ho’xsy-pew. n. f. [honey and dw.] Sweet dew. 
There is a b2ey-dew which hangs upon their leaves, and 
breeds infeéts. Mortiner’s Husbandry. 
How boney-dews embalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with lufcious iweets adorn. 
HO'NEY-FLOWER. n. f. [ melanthus, Latin.] A plant. 

Tt hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a fhrub: 
the leaves are like thofe of burnet; the cup of the flower is 
divided into feveral parts: the flower confifts of four leaves, 
and is of an anomalous figure, fometimes in the fhape of a 
fan, and at other times conical: tne ovary becomes a fruit, 
rcfembling a bladder four cornered, divided into four cells, 
and pregnant with roundifh feeds. “This plant produces large 
fpikes of chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in each of which 
is contained a large quantity of black fweet liquor, from 
whence it is fuppofed to derive its name. Asiller. 

HO'NEY-GNAT. n.f. [meliio, Latin; honey and gnat.] An in- 
fect. Ainfworth, 

Ho’ngy-moon. n.f. [oxey and meon.] The firt month after 
marria:c, when there is nothing but tendernefs and pleafure. 

A man fhould keep his finery for the latter feafon of mar- 
riage, and not begin to drefs ’till the boney-moon is over. Addif. 

Ho/xey-sucKLE n.f. (caprifolium, Latin.] Woodbine. 

It hath a climbing ftalk, which twilts itfelf about whatfo- 
ever tree {tands near it: the flowers are tubulous and oblong, 
confitting of one leaf, which opens towards the top, and is 
divided into two lips ; the uppermoft of which is fubdivided 
into two, and the lowermoft is cut into many fegments: the 
tube of the flowers is bent, fomewhat refembling a hunt{man’s 
horn. ‘They are produced in clufters, and are very fwcet. 
Miller enumerates ten fpecies, of which three grow wild in 
our hedges. 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bower, 

Where h.nev-fuckles, ripen’d by the fun, 

Forbid the {un to enter ; like to favourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 


Garth. 


Againit the power that bred it. Shakefpeare. 
Watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting bencyfucke. Milton. 


Then me'foil beat, and honey-fuckles pound ; 
With thefe alluring favours ftrew the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 
Ho'nevxess. adj. [from honey.) Without honey. 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them h:ncy e/s. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
Ho’ney-wort. n.f. [cerinthe, Latin.) A plant. 

It hath glaucous deep green leaves, which are, for thc moft 
part, befet with prickles: the flowers are cylindrical, confift- 
ing of one leaf, in fhape like thofe of comfrey, and are pen- 
dulous: cach flower turns to the top of the fecond page of the 
third leaf following. Milier. 

IL‘norary. adj. [hon:rarius, Latin.] 
1. Done in honour. 

‘There was probably fome diftin@ion made among the Ro- 
mans between fuch honorary arches erected to emperors, and 
thofe that were raifed to them on the account of a victory, 
which are properly triumphal arches. Addifon on Italy. 

lhis monument is only boncrary ; for the afhes of the em- 
peror lie elfewhere. “ Addifon on Italy. 

2. Conferring honour without gain. 

The Romans abounded with thefe little honorary rewards, 
that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave onlv place 
and diftinétion to the perfon who received them. /ddi/-Guard. 

HONOUR. 2 f. [honeur, French; honor, Latin. ] x 
1. Dignity; bigh rank. 
2. Reputation; fame. 

A man is an ill huftand of his honour, that entercth into 
any action, the failing wherein may difgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can honour him. — Bacons E/fays. 

3. The tithe of a man of rank. 
Return unto thy lord, 

Bid him not fear the feparated councils: 

His benour and myfelf are at the one; 

And at the other is my good friend Catefby. Shake/: R. JI. 

4. Subject of praife. 
; Thou happy father, 
Think that the cleareft pals, who make them honcurs 
Of man’s impofiibilities, have preferv'd thee. Shake/p. 


HON 


g. Noblenefs of mind; fcornof meannefs; magnanimity. 
Now fhall I fce thy love; what motive may 
Be ftronger with thce than the name of wife? 
—That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His honour. Oh, thine honour, Lewis; thine honour. Shak. 
If by honour is meant any thing diftinct from confcience, 
’tis no more than a regard to the cenfure and efteem of the 
world. Rogers's Sermons. 
6. Reverence ; due veneration. 
‘They take thee for their mother, 
And every day do honour to thy grave. 
‘There, my lord, 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ftate at door, ’mongft purfuivants. 
—— Ha! ’tis he, indeed ! ` 
Is this the honour they do one another? Shate/p. Hen. VIII. 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, required towards 
our prince and our parent, under the name of honour ; a re- 
fpect, which, in the notion of it, implies a mixture of love 
and fear, and, in the objeét, equally fuppofes youdnels and 
power. Rogers's Savmons, 


. Chaftity. 


Shakef. Cymbeline, 
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Be the honour flaw’d, 
I have three daughters, the eldeft is eleven; 
If this prove truc, they'll pay fort. Shak. Winter’s Tate. 
She dwells fo fecurely on the excellency of her hoxorr, that 
the folly of my foul dares not prevent itfelf: fhe is tco bright 
to be looked againft. Shake!p. Merry Wives of Ibindf:r. 
8. Dignity of mien. 
‘Two of far nobler fhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike eret! with native honour clad, 
In naked majefty, feem'd lords of all. Miltons Parad Lof. 
g. Glory ; boatt. 
A late eminent perfon, the hon:ur of his profefion for inte- 
grity and learning. Bu net's Theory of the Earth, 
to. Publick mark of refped. 
He faw his friends, who whelm’d beneath the waves, 
Their fun’ral honours claind, and afk’d their quiet graves. 
Dryden's An. b. vi. 
Such difcourfes, on fuch mournful occafions as thefe, were 
inftituted not fo much in honour of the dead, as for the ufeof ` 
the living. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Numbers engage their lives and labours, fome to heap toge- 
ther a little dirt that fhall bury them in the end; others to gain 
an honcur, that, at beft, can be celebrated but by an inconfi- 
derable part of the world, and is envied and calumniated by 
more than ’tis truly given. Wakes Preparation fur Death. 
11. Privileges of rank or birth. 
Henry the feventh, truly pitying 
My father’s lofs, like a moft royal prince, 
Reftor'd to me my hoasurs; and, from ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
12. Civilities paid. 
Then here a flave, or if you will a lord, 
To do the honours, and to give the word. 
13. Ornament; decoration. 
The fire then fhook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion fhed. 
My hand to thee, my boncur on my promife. 
To Ho’nour. v-a. [honnorer, French; honoro, Latin.) 
1, To reverence; to regard with vencration. 
He was called our father, and was continually sonoured of 
all men, as the next perfon unto the king. Ejfth. xvi. 11. 
The poor man is honcured for his fkill, and the rich man is 
honoured for his riches. Eccluf x8ge 
He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches ? 
Eccluf. X. 31. 
How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thec not. Pope. 
2. To dignify; to raife to greatnefs. 
In foothing them, we nourifh ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition, 
Which we ourfelves have plow’d for, fow’d and fcatter’d, 
By mingling them with us, the hoxour’d number. Shate/p. 
I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he fhall follow after them, 
and I will be Aonowred upon Pharaoh, and upon all his hoft, 
that the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord. £x. xiv. 
Ho’/NourRABLE. adj. [honoralle, French. ] 
1. Illuftrious; noble. 
Sir, I'll tell you, 
Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him 
That I think honourable. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Who hath taken this counfel againft Tyre, the crowning: 
city, whofe merchants are princes, whofe traffickers are the 
honourable of the earth? Uf. xxiii. 8. 
2. Great; magnanimous ; generous. 
Think’ft thou it honourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs. Shake/peare’s Coriclanus. 
3. Conferring honour. 
Then warlike kings, who for their country fought, 
Aud honourable wounds from battle brought. Dryden’s Ain. 


Popes Horace. 


Dryden. 
Shake/p. 


I was 


HOO 
Many of thofe perfons, who put this bono 
were more able to perform it themfelves, 
4. Accompanied with tokens of honour, 
Sith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguith, rather than of crime hath been, 
Preferve her caufe to her eternal doom í 
And in the mean, vouchfafe her honourable tomb. Fa. Qu. 
5. Not to be difgraced. te 
Here’s a Bohemian tartar tarrics the coming down of thy 
fat woman : —lct her defcend, my chambers are honourable, Shak. 
6. Without taint; without reproach, 
As he was honourable in all his acts, 
Joppe for an kaven. 


urable tafk on me, 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


fo in this, that he took 


1 Mae, xiv. 5. 

_ Methinks I could not die any where fo contented as in the 
king’s company, his caufe being juft and his quarrel honour- 
able. 


- k f Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
7- Honc; without intention of deceit. 


The earl fent again to know if they would entertain their 
parden, in cafe he fhould come in perfon, and aflure it: they 
an{wered, they did conceive him to be fo honcurable, that from 
himlelf they would moft thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 

If that thy bent of love be benourable, 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shake/p. 
8. Equitable. 
Ho'nouRABLeness. 7#. f. [from h:nourabie.] Eminence; mag- 

nificence ; generofity. 
_ Ho’nourasy. adv. [from honourable.] 
© I With tokens of honour. 
The rev’rend abbot, 

With ali his convent, henourably receiv'd him. Sh. H. VIII. 
2. Magnanimoufly ; generoufly. 

After fome fix weeks diftance of time, which the king did 
honourab'y interpofe, to give fpace to his brother’s interceffion, 
he was arraigned of high treafon, and prefently after con- 
demncd. Bacon’s Renry VII. 

3. Reputably ; with exemption from reproach. 
*Tis juft, ye gods! and what I well deferve: 

Why did I not more henourably ftarve!  Dr;den’s Juvenal. 
Ho’nourer n.f. [from honour.] One that honours; one that 
. regards with veneration. 

I muĝ not here omit to do juftice to Mr. Gay, whofe zeal 

in your concern is worthy a friend and honourer. Pope. 
Hoop, in compofition, is derived from the Saxon pad, in Ger- 

man heit, in Dutch beid. It denotes quality ; character ; con- 
_ dition: as, knighthocd; childbood, fatherhood. Sometimes it is 
aA ufed after the Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometirnes it is taken 
- collectively : as, brotherhcod, a confraternity ; fi/lerhood, a 

company of fifters. 
HOOD. x. f. [hoo, Saxon, probably from pero, head. ] 
1. The upper covering of a woman’s head. 
In velvet, white as fnow, the troop was gown’d; 

© Their hoods and fleeves the fame. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. Anything drawn upon the head, and wrapping round it. 

Undertaking fo to gefture and muffle up himfelf in his hood, 

b as the duke’s manner was to ride in cold weather, that none 
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fhould difcern him. Wetton. 
The lacerna came, from being a military habit, to be a 
common drefs: it had a bod, which could be feparated or 
joined to it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. A covering put over the hawk’s eyes, when he is not to fly. 
4. Anornamental fold that hangs down the back of a graduate, 
‘to mark his degree. — + 
To Hcop. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To drefs in a hood. 
ae The cobler apron’d, and the parfon gown’d, 
“The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 
tio blind, as with a hood. 
While grace is faying, I’ll hood mine eyes 
‘Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay, amen, Shake/peare. 
3. To cover. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above ; 
Of it a broad extinguifher he makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. Dryden. 
“Ho’opman’s Biind. n.f. A play in which the perfon hooded is 
to catch another, and tell the name; blindman’s buff. 
p" What devil was't, 
= Thatthus hath cozen’d you at hoodman blind ? Shak. Haml. 
To Ho’op-wink. v.a. [bood and wint.] 
. To blind with fomething bound over the eyes. 
They willingly b20d-winking themfelves from feeing his 
faults, he often abufed the virtue of courage to defend his foul 
“vice of injuftice. Sidney. 
~ We will bind and hood-wink him fo, that he fhall fuppofe he 
is carried into the leaguer of the adverfaries. Shakefpeare. 
. You may l 
Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty, 
And 7A id; the time you may fo hood-wink. Shake/. 
= Then fhe who hath been hood-wink’d from her birth, 
~ Doth firft herfelf within death’s mirrour fee. Davies. 
So have I feen, at Chriftmafs fports, one loft, 
And, hood-wink'd, for aman embrace a poft. Ben. Fobnfon. 


Bevin 


Pope. 
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Satan is fain to Lood-wink thofe that arc apt to flart. 
Decay of Piety. 
Prejudice fo dexteroufly hood-winks mens minds “a8 to keep 
them in the dark, with a belief that they are more in the 


light. Locke. 
Mutt I wed Rodogune? 
Fantaftick cruelty of bied-wink'd chance! Rowe. 
On high, where no hoarfe winds or clouds refort, 
The h:od-wink'd goddefs kecps her partial court. Gerth. 


2. To cover; to hide. 
Be patient; for the prize, I'll bring thee to, 
Shall hocd-wink this mifchance, Shakifpeare’s Tempeff. 
3. To deceive; to impofe upon. 

She delighted in infamy, which often fhe had'ufed to her 
hufband’s fhame, filling all mens ears, but his, with reproach ; 
while he, hood-winked with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew 
who ftruck him. Sidne:. 

HOOF. x. J. [ por, Saxon; boef, Dutch.] The hard horny > 
fubftance on the feet of graminivorous animals. 

With the Azofs of his horfes fhall he tread down all thy 
fircets. Fark. xxvi. 11. 

The bull and ram know the ufe of their horns as well as 
the horfe of his ho fs. More's Ant dote againft Athcifm. 

Ho’orep. adj. [from hoof.) Furnifhed with hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwiftelt; of all the 
hoofed, the horfe is the moft beautiful; of ‘all the clawed, the 
lion is the ftrongeft. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. biie-e: 8. 

Hoor-rounp. ad;. [hoof and bound ] 

A horfe is faid to be hoof-b-und when he has a pain in the 
forefeet, occafioned by the drvnefs and contraction or narrow- 
nefs of the horn of the quarters, which {traitens the quarters 
of the heels, and oftentimes makes the horfé lame. A h of- 
bound horfe has a narrow heel, the fides of which come tco 
near onc another, infomuch that the ficfh is kept too tight, 
and has not its natural extent. Farrier’s Dié?. 

HOOK. n». f. [ poce, Saxon; boeck, Dutch. ] 
1. Any thing bent fo as to catch hold: as, a fhepherd’s 4204 and 
pot hooks. 

This falling not, for that they had not far enough under- 
mincd it, they aflayed with great hooks and {trong ropes to have 
pulled it down. Knolles: 

2. The curvated wire on which the bait is hung for fithes, and 
with which the fifh is pierced. 
Like unto golden heck-, 
That from the foolifh hth their baits do hide. 
My bended hook fhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thought, 
They us with /ooés and baits, like fifhes, caught. Denbow. 
3. A fnare ; a trap. 
A thop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, befides that hock of wiving, 
Fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shake/p. Cymleline. 
4. A fickle to reap corn, 
Peafe are commonly reaped with a hook at the end of a long 
ftick. Mor.tmer’s Husbandry, 
5. An iron to feize the meat in the caldron. 
About the caidron many cooks accoil'd, 
With Jooks and ladles, as need did require ; 
The while the viands in the veflel Loil’d. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
6. Any inftrument to cut or lop with. 
Not that Pd lop the beauties from his book, 

Like flafhing Bentley with his defperate bosk.. 

7: The part of the hinge fixed to the poft: 
of the hooks, for in diforder. 
My doublet looks, 

Like him that wears it, quite off 0” the hooks. -Cleaveland, 

She was horribly bold, meddling and expenfive, eafily put 
off the hooks, and monftrous hard to be pleafed again. L’&/ir. 

While Sheridan is off the hooks, 
And friend Delany at his books. Swift. 
8. Hook. [In hufbandry.] A field fown two years running. Ain/. 
9. Hook or Crook. One way or other ; by any expedient; by 
any means direét or oblique. 
Which he by bosk or crook had gather’d, 
And for his own inventions father’d. Hudtbras, p. iii. 
He would bring him by bosk or crook into his quarrel. Dryd. 
To Hoox. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he had caught was ferved up for the frf 
difh: upon our fitting down to it, he gave us a long account 
how he had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and at length 
drew it out upon the bank. Addifon’s Spetiaccr, 

2. To intrap; to enfnare. 
3- To draw as with a hook. 
But fhe 
T can hook to me. 
4. To faften as with an hook. 
5. To be drawn by force or artifice. 

There are many branches of the natural law no way redu- 
cible to the two tables, unlefs booked in by tedious confe- 
quences. Norris. 

Ho'oxeD. 


Sperfer. 


Pote. 
whence the proverb, 


Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tate. 
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Holoxen. adj. [from hook.] Bent; curvated. 
Gryps fignifies eagle or vulture ; from whence the epi- 


thet grypus, for an besked or aquiline nofe. Brown. 
Now thou threaten’{t, with unjuft decree, 
To feize the prize which I fo dearly bought : 
Mean match to thine ; for ftill above the reft, 
Thy hook’d rapacious hands ufurp the beft. Dryden, 


Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are hooked, to 
take the better hold in climbing from twig to twig, and hang- 
ing on the backfides of leaves. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

Ho/okepness. n. f: [from hooked. State of being bent like a 
hook. 

Hooxno’sgp. adj. [hoot and nofe.) Having the aquiline nofe 
rifing in the middle. 

I may juftly fay with the h:ot-z0fed fellow of Rome there, 
Cæfar, Icame, faw, andovercame. Shakef. Henry lV. p.ii. 

HOOP. n.f. [ hoep, Dutch. ] 
1. Any thing circular by which fomething elfe is bound, parti- 
cularly cafks or barrels. 
Thou fhalt prove a fhelter to thy friends, 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 

That the united veflel of their blood 

Shall never leak. Shake/p. Henry 1V. p. ii. 

If I knew 
What boop would hold us ftaunch, from edge to edge 
_O’ th’ world I would purfue it. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 
A quarrel, ho, already ! what’s the matter? 
— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shak. March, of Ven. 
To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, 
What boos of iron could my fpleen contain! Dryd. Juven. 
And learned Athens to our art muft ftoop, 
Could the behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pope. 
3. The whalebone with which women extend their petticoats; a 
farthingale. 


A petticoat without a }oop. Swift. 
At coming in you faw her ftoop ; 
The entry bruh againft her bop. Swift. 


All that 4:ops are good for is to clean dirty fhoes, and to 
keep fellows at diftance. Clariffa. 

2. Any thing circular. 

I have feen at Rome an antique ftatue of time, with a 
wheel or oop of marble in his hand. ` Addifon on Italy. 

To Hoor. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To bind or enclofe with hoops. 

The three boop’d pot fhall have ten hoops, and I will make 
it felony to drink fmall beer.  Shate/peare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
The cafk for his majefty’s fhipping were hooped as a wine- 
cafk, or hooped with iron. Raleigh's Effays. 
2. To encircle; to clafp; to furround. 
If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt hoap his body more with thy embraces, 
I will devife a death. Shake/p. Winter's Tare. 
I bop the firmament, and make 
This my embrace the zodiack. Cleaveland. 
That felly guard, which ops in the eye, and hides the 
greater part of it, might occafion his miftake. Grew’s Muf. 

To Hoop. v. n. [from wopgan or wopyan, Gothick ; or h:uppers 
French, derived from the Gothick. This word is generally 
written whoop, which is more proper, if we deduce it from 
the Gothick ; and hoop, if we derive it from the French. } 
To fhout; to make an outcry by way of call or purfuit. 

To Hoop. v.a. 

1. To drive with a fhout. 

Daftard nobles 
Suffer’d me, by th’ voice of flaves, to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. Shakefpeare’s Certolanus. 

2. To call by a fhout. 

Ho'oPER. n.f. [from sop, to inclofe with hoops.] A cooper ; 
one that hoops tubs. 

Ho’opinc-coucu. n.f. [or whooping-cough, from hoop, to 
fhout.] A convulfive cough, fo called from its noife; the 
chine cough. 

To Hoor. v.n. [hwt, Welfh; huer, French.] 

1. To fhout in contempt. 

A number of country folks happened to pafs thereby, who 
hollowed and o-ted after me as at the arranteft coward. Sraney. 
Matrons and girls fhall boot at chee no more. Dryd. Juv. 

2. To cry as an owl. 

Some keep back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly boots, and wonders 

At our queint fports. Shakef. Midfum. Night's Dream. 
To Hoot. v.a. ‘To drive with noile and fhouts. 

We lov'd him; but, like beafts, 
Our coward nobles gave way to your clufters, 
Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will Acot ! 

That were I fet up for that wooden god 

That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 

Or the leaft bird, from muting on my head. Ben. Johnfon. 

Patridge and his clan may hoot me for a cheat and im- 

poftor, if I fail in any particular of moment. Swift. 


HOP 


Hoot. n.f. [huée, French, from the verb.] Clamour; fhout ; 
noife. 
Its affertion would be entertained with the koot of the 
rabble. Glanville’s Scep/. 
To HOP. v. n. [poppan, Saxon; hoppen, Dutch. ] 
1. To jump; to fkip lightly. 
would have thee gone, 
And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 
That lets it Aop a little from her hand, 


And with a filk thread plucks it back again.  Shakefpeare. 
Go, hop me over every kennel home; 

For you fhall op without my cuftom, fir. Shake/peare. 
Be kind and curteous to this gentleman, 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. Shakefpeare. 


The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 

Hopping from {pray to {pray were heard. Dryden. 
- Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firft young flight, 

Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 

But hopp’d about, and fhort excurfions made 

From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Drvden. 

Why don’t we vindicate ourfelves by trial ordeal, and sop 
over heated ploughfhares blindfold. C:llier on Ducllixg. 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thrufh Lopping 
about my waiks. Spectater. 

2. To leap on one leg. 
Men with heads like dogs, and others with one huge foot 
alone, whereupon they did bop from place to place. Abtot. 
3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs nimble or ftrong than 
the other; to limp; to halt. 
The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft, 
And hopping here and there, himfelf a jeft, 
Put in his word. Dryden's Homer. 
4. To move; to play. 
Softly feel 
Her feeble pulfé, to prove if any drop 
Of living blood yct in her veins did hop. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Hop. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A jump; a light leap. 
2. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred yards at 

a hop, ftep, and jump. Addifin’s Guardian. 
3. A place where meaner people dance. Ainfwcrth. 
HOP. n.f. [hop, Dutch; lupylus, Latin.] A plant. 

It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, angular, and 
conjugated; the ftalks climb and twift about whatever is near 
them; the flowers are male and female on different plants : 
the male flower confifts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
{urrounds the ftamina, but has no petals to the flower: the 
female plants have their flowers collected into fquamofe heads, 
which grow in bunches: from each of the leafy fcales is pro- 
duced an horned ovary, which becomes a fingle reundifh 
feed, Miller. 

If bop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 

For bop poles and crotches in lopping go fave. Tuf: Hush. 

The planting of hsp yards is profitable for the planiers, and 
confequently for the kingdom. Bacons Advice to Viihers. 

Beer hath malt firit infufed in the liquor, and is afterwards 
boiled with the op. bacon’s Natura! Hifiery. 

Next to thiftles are hop firings, cut after the flowers are 
gathered. Derhan’’s Ph: fico-Theolegy. 

Have the poles without forks, otherwife it will be trouble- 
fome to part the bop vines and the poles. Mor:tmer’s Pusbarid. 

When you water hops, on the top of every hill put diffolved 
dung, which will enrich your bop hills. Adortimer’s Eusbandry. 

In Kent they plant their hop gardens with apple-trees and 
cherry-trees between. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

The price of hoeing of bop ground is forty fhillings an 
acre. Mortiner’s Husbandry. 

Hop poles, the largeft fort, fhould be about twenty foot 
long, and about nine inches in compafs. Méortizner’s Frusland. 

To Hop. v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To impregnate with hops. 
Brew in March or Oétober, and bp it for long keeping. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To increafe the milk, diminifhed by flefh-meat, take mait- 

drink not much hopped. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
HOPE. 7. /- [ popa, Saxon; hope, Dutch. 1 
1. Expeétation of fome. good; an expectation indulged with 


pleafure. 
There is ope of a tree, if cut down, that It will fprout 
again. Fob xw. 7. 


Hope is that pleafure in the mind which every one finds in 
himfelf, upon the thought of a profitable future enjoyment of 
a thing, which is apt to delight him. Lecke. 

When in heav’n fhe thall his effence fce, 

This is her fov’reign good, and perfect biifs; 

Her longing, wifhings, apes, all finifh’d be ; 

Her joys are full, her motions reft in this. 

Sweet bope ! kind cheat! fair fallacy ! by thee 

We are not where or what we be; 

But what and where we would be: thus art thou 

Our abfent prefence, and our future row. 


Davies. 


Craofaw. 
Faith 


H OP 


Faith is oppofed to infidelity, and bope to defpair. Taylor. 

* He fought them both, but with’d his hap might find 

Eve feparate : he wifh’d, but not with hope 

OF what fo feldom chanc’d: when to his with, 

Beyond his hope, Eve feparate he fpies. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

The Trojan dames 

To Pallas’ fane in long proceffion go, 

In hopes to reconcile their heav’nly foe. Dryden's Virg. Æn. 

Why not comfort myfelf with the bope of what may be, as 
torment myfelf with the fear on’t? L’Eftrange. 

To encourage our hopes it gives us the higheft aflurance of 
moft lafting happinefs, in cafe of obedience, Tillotfon. 

The deccafed really lived like one that had his hope in an- 
other life; a life which he hath now entered upon, having ex- 
changed hope for fight, defire for enjoyment. Atterbury. 

Young men look rather to the paft age than the prefent, 
and therefore the future may have fome hopes of them. Swift. 

2. Confidence in a future event, or in the future conduét of 
any body. 
_ it is good, being put to death by men, to look for hope from 
~God, to be raifed up again by him. 2 Mac. vii. 14. 
Blefied is he who is not fallen from his bope in the Lord. 
Eccluf. xiv. 2. 
I had hope of France, 
Ev’n as I have of fertile England’s foil. Shakef. Henry VI. 
3- That which gives hope; that on which the hopes are fixed, 
as an agent by which fomething defired may be effected. 

I might fee from far fome forty truncheoneers draw to her 
fuccour, which were the boge of the Strand, where fhe was 
quarter’d. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

4. The object of hope. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 
And yet brought forth lefs than a mother’s hope ; 
To wit, an indigefted deform’d lump. Shakef. Henry VI. 
She was his care, his bape, and his delight, 
Moft in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden. 
Hope. n.f. Any floping plain between the ridges of moun- 
tains. Ainfworth. 
To Hope. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1, To live in expectation of fome good. 

Hope for good fuccefs, according to the efficacy of the 
caufes and the inftrument; and let the hufbandman hope for a 
good harvet. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

My mufe, by ftorms long toft, 

Is thrown upon your hofpitable coatt ; 

And finds more favour by her ill fuccefs, 


Than fhe could hope for by her happinefs. Dryden. 
Who knows what adverfe fortune may befall ! 
Arm well your mind, ope little, and fear all. Dryden. 


2. To place confidence in futurity. 
He {hall ftrengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the 
Lord. Pf. xxxi. 24. 
To Horr. v.a. To expect with defire. 
: The fun fhines hot; and if we ufe delay, 
~~ Cold-biting Winter mars our bop’d for hay. Shak. Hen. VI. 
So ftands the Thracian herdfman with his {pear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden’s Fables. 
Ho’rervt. adj. {hope and full.) 
4. Full of qualities which produce hope; promifing; likely to 
» obtain fuccefs; likely to come to maturity ; likely to gratify 
defire, or anfwer expectation. 
He will advance thee: 
I know his noble nature, not to let 


Thy hopeful fervice perih. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 


~— You ferve a great and gracious mafter, and there is a moft 
= hopeful young prince whom you muft not defert. Bacon. 
A What to the old can greater pleafure be, 

© Than hopeful and ingenious youth to fee? Denham. 


x They take up a book in their declining years, and grow very 

~ hopeful (cholars by that time they are threefcore. — Addi/on. 

2. Full of hope; full of expectation of fuccefs. This fenfe is 

4 now almoft confined to Scotland, though it is analogical, and 
_ found in good writers. 

Men of their own natural inclination hopeful and ftrongly 


= conceited, whatfoever they took in hand. Flo:ker, b.v. 
__ T was hopeful the fuccefs of your firft attempts would en- 


courage you to make trial alfo of more nice and difficult expe- 


am riments.- Boyle. 
Whatever ills the friendlefs orphan bears, 
Bereav’d of parents in his infant years, 
Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus fuftain, 
If Aopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain. Pope's Odi ffey. 


Ho'PEFULLY. adv. [from hopeful.] _ i 

1. In fuch a manner as to raife hope; ina promifing way. 

~~ He left all his female kindred either matched with peers of 

the realm a@tually, or b:pefully with earls fons and heirs. Wott. 

_ They were ready to renew the war, and to profecute it bope- 

| fully, to the reduétion or fuppreffion of the Irifh. Clarendon. 
2. With hope; without defpair. This fenfe is rare. 

| From your promifing and gefierous endeavours we may hope- 
fully expect a confiderable.enlargement of the hiftory of na- 

= ture. Glanv, Scepf. Preface. 


HOR 

Ho’prroxness. a.f. [from Aspe/ul] Promife of good; likeli- 

hood to fucceed. 

Set down teforebard certain fignatures of hopefulneft, or 
characters, whereby may be timely defcribed what the child 
will prove in probability. Watton. 

Ho’PELess. ad. [from bape. ] 

1, Without hope ; without pleafing expeCtation. 

Are they indifferent, being ufed as figns of immoderate 
and hopele/s lamentation for the dead? Hooker, b. iv: 

Alas, I am a woman, friendlefs, A:pele/s/ Shake/pearce 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage, us afunder 3 
Hopele/s to circumvent us join’d, where each 
To other fpeedy aid might lend at need. Milt. Parad. Lfl: 
The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate, 

And h:pele/s to prevail by open force, 

Seeks hid advantage. Driden’s State of Innocence. 
Hopele/s of ranfom, and condemn’a to lie 

In durance, doom’d a ling’ring death to die. Dryaen’s Fab. 

2. Giving no hope; promifing nothing pleafing. 

The hopele/s word of never to return, 

Breathe I againft thee upon pain of life. Shake/p. R. If 

Ho’per. n.f. [from hope.] One that has pleafing expectations. 

I except all opers, who turn the fcale, becaufe the ftrong ex- 
pectation of a good certain falary, will outweigh the lofs by 
bad rents. Swift on the Sacramental Tofi. 

Ho'pinciy. adv. [from heping.} With hope; with expecta- 

tion of good. 

One fign of defpair is the peremptory contempt of the con- 
dition which is the ground of hope; the going on not only in 
terrours and amazement of con(cience, but alfo boldly, %29- 
ingly, and confidently in wilful habits of fin. Hurm:nond. 

Ho’prer. n.f. [from hsp.) He who hops or jumps on one 

leg. Ainfuorth. 

Ho/prers. [commonly called Sco‘ch hoppers.] A kind of play 

in which the actor hops on one leg. 

Ho'PPER. n. f. [fo called becaufe it is always fesping, or in agi- 
tation. It is called in French, for the fame realon, tremie or 
tremue. | 

. The box or open frame of wood into which the corn is 
put to be ground. 

The falt of the lake Afphaltites fhooteth into perfect cubes : 

fometimes they are pyramidal and plain, like the Aopper of 
a mill. Grew’s Cofmil. Sac. 

Granivorous birds have the mechanifin of a mill: their 
maw is the Aepper which holds and foftens the grain, letting 
it drop by degrees into the ftomach. Arbuthnst on Aliments. 

Juft at the Aopprer will I fland, 

In my whole life I never faw grift ground, 

And mark the clack how ju(tly it will found. Letterton. 

2. A bafket for carrying fced. 4in:worth, 

Ho’RAL. adj. {from hora, } atin.) Relating to the hour. 

Howe’er reduc’d and plain, 

The watch would {till a watch remain; 

But if the bira’ orbit ceafes, 

The whole ftands till, or breaks to pieces. 

Ho’RARY. adj. {horaire, French ; dorarius, Latin.} 

1. Relating to an hour. 

I'll draw a figure that fhall tell you 

What you perhaps forgot befell you, 

By way of horary infpe&tion, 

Which fome account our worft ere&tion. Hudibras, p. il. 

In his anfwer to an korary queftion, as what hour of the 
night to fet a fox-trap, he has largely difcufled, under the 
character of Reynard, the manner of furprifing all fharpers. 

Tatler, N°. 56. 

2. Continuing for an hour. s 

When, from a datket of Summer-fruit, God by Amos fore- 
told the deftruction of his people, thereby was declared the 
propinquity of their defalation, and that their tranquility was 
of no longer duration than thofe 4:rary or foon decaying frui:s 
of Summer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Horpe. n.f. A clan; a migratory crew of people. 

Of loft mankind, in polifh’d flavery funk, 

Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful fweep, 

And gave the vanquifh’d world another form. Thomf. Winter. 

HORI'ZON. n.f. [ ogiZwv.] The line that terminates the 

view. The horiz:n is diftinguifhed into fenfible and real : the 

fenfible horizon is the circular line which limits the view ; the 

real is that which would bound it, if it could take in the he- 

mifphere. It is falfely pronounced by Shake/peare hixizon. 
When the morning fun fhall raife his car 

Above the border of this horizon, 

We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates. Shake/p. 

She began to caft with herfelf from what coaft this blazing 
ftar fhould firft appear, and at what time it muft be upon the 
borizon of Ireland. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Far'in th’ horizon to the North appear’d, 
From fkirt to fkirt, a fiery region. Miltons Paredife Loft. 
In his Eaft the glorious lamp was feen, 
Regent of day; and all th’ horizon round 
Invefted with bright rays. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vit. 
4 The 


Prior. 


HOR 


The morning lark, the meflenger of day, 

Saluted in her fong the morning gray 5 

And foon the fun arofe with beams fo bright, 

That all th’ brizon laugh’d to fee the joyous fight. Dryden. 

When the fea is worked up in a tempeft, fo that the horizon 
on every fide is nothing but foaming billows and floating 
mountains, it is impoñible to defcribe the agreeable horrour 
that rifes from fuch a profpect. Addifon's Spectator, 

Horizo’NTac. adj. [horizontal, French, from horizon. | 
t. Near the horizon. aa 
As when the fun, new Men, 

Looks through the Aorizontal mifty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds , 

On half the nations. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.i. 

2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. É 

An obelifk ereéted, and golden figures placed horizontal 
about it, was brought out of Egypt by Auguftus. Brown. 

The problem is reduced to this; what perpendicular height 
is neceflary to place feveral ranks of rowers in a plane inclined 
to a horizontal line in a given angle? Arbuthnot on Coins. 

HORIZONTALLY. adv. [from horizontal.) In a direction pa- 
rallel to the horizon. 

As it will not fink into the bottom, fo will it neither float 
above, like lighter badics; but, being near in weight, lie 
fuperficially, or almoft horizontally unto it. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

“T'he ambient cther is too liquid and empty to impel them 
h-rizortally with celerity. Bentley's Serm:ns. 

HORN. n.f. [baurn, Gothick 5 porn, Saxon; born, Dutch. } 
1, The hard pointed bodies which grow on the heads of fome 
eraminivcrous quadrupeds, and ferve them for weapons. 

No beaft that hath borns hath upper tecth. Bacon's N. Hift. 

' Zetus rifes through the ground, 

Fending the bull’s tough neck with pain, 

That tofles back his horns in vain. Addifon on italy. 

All that procefs is no more furprifing than the eruption of 
horns in fome brutes, or of tecth and beard in men at certain 
periods of age. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. An inftrument of wind-mufick made of horn. 
The fquire ’gan n‘gher to approach, 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 

That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 

There’s a polt come from my matter, with his born full of 
gcod-news. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

The goddefs to her crooked born 
Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around, 


And mountains, tremble at th’ infernal found. Dryden. 
Fair Afcanius, and his youthful train, 
With borns and hounds a hunting match ordain. Dryden. 


3. The extremity of the waxing or waining moon, as mentioned 
‘by poets. 
She blefs'd the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d, 
That ere ten moons had fharpen’d either horn, 


To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 
The moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. Thom/on. 


4. Lhe feelers of a {nail Whence the proverb, To pull in the 
horns, to reprefs one’s ardour. 
Love's feeling is more foft and fenfible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails. 

Aufidius, 

Hearing of cur Marcius’s banifhment, 

Thruft forth his Jorns again into the world, 

Which were infhell’d when Marcius ftood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Corislanus. 

©. A drinking cup made of horn. 
6. Antler of a cuckold. 
If I have borns to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me, I’ll be horn mad. Shate/peare. 
Merchants, vent’ring through the main, 
Slight pyrates, rocks, and borns for gain. Hudibras, p. ii. 
"7. Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 

I am glad he went not in himfelf: if he had, he would have 
been Asrn mad. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfar. 

y / 

st on laf A kind of fith. Ainfworth. 
Ho'ryBEAM. n.f. [horn and boem, Dutch, for tree, from the 
hardnets of the timber. } 

It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree: the katkins are 
placed at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree, and 
the outward fhell of the fruit is winged. This tree was for- 
merly much ufed in hedges for wildernefles and orangeries. 
The timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 
ule.  Aiiller. 

Ho/rxpook. n.f. [horn and book] The firft book of children, 
covered with horn to keep it unfoiled. 
He tcaches boys the ornhook Shak. Love's Labour Loft. 

Nothing has been confidered of this kind out of the ordi- 


Shakefpeare. 


nary road of the bornbsok and primer. Locke. 
To matter John the Englifh maid 
A hornbwk gives of ginger-bread ; 
And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter. Prior. 


HOR 


Ho'RNED. adj. [from korn.) Furnifhed with horns. 

As when two rams, ftirr'd with ambitious pride, 

Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 
Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 

Do meet, that, with the terrour of the fhock, 

Aftonithed both ftand fenfelefs asa block. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Bafan, to out-roar 
The horned herd. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Thither all the horned hoft reforts, 

To graze the ranker mead. Denham. 
‘Thou king of horned foods, whofe plenteous urn 

Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn. Lryden. 
Ho'rNER. n- f. [from horn.] One that works in horn, and fells 

horns. 

The tkin of a bull’s forehead is the part of the hide made 
ufe of by horners, whereupon they fhave their horns. Grew. 

Ho RNET. n.f. [ pypnerze, Saxon, frem its horns] A very 
large {trong ftinging fly, which makes its neft in holiow trees. 
Silence, in times of fuff’ring, is the beft ; 

Tis dangerous to difturb a hornet’s neft. Driden. 

Hornets do mifchief to trees by breeding in them. Miriim. 

Ihave often admired how hornets, that gather dry materials 
for building their nefts, have found a proper matter to glue 
their combs. Derham’s P hyftco-Thecisev. 

Ho'rnroot. n. f. [horn and foot.] Hoofed. 
Mad frantick man, 

That did not inly quake! 

With Lornfiot horfes, and brafs wheels, 

Joves ftorms to emulate. Hakewiil on Providence. 
Ho/Rnowt. n.f. A kind of horned owl. Air:ficorths, 
Hornpipe. n.f. [horn and pite.] A county dance, danced 

commonly to a horn. 
A lufty tabrere, 
That to thee many a hornpipe play'd, 
Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. 
There many a Aornpipe he tun’d to his Phyliis. 
Let all the quickfilver i’ the mine 

Run r the feet-veins, and refine 

Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 

Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 

To wonder at the /ornti/es here 

Of Nottingham and“Derbyfhire. Pen. Jonf:n. 

Florinda danced the Derbythire 4errpife in the pre(ence of 
feveral friends. Tatler, N°. 109. 

Ho’rwsTone. n. f. A kind of blue ftone. Ainfcorth. 
Ho/rnwork. 2. f. A kind of angular fortification. 
Ho'rny. adj. [from horn.] 
1. Made of horn. 
2. Refembling horn. 
He thought he by the brook of Cherith ftood, 

And faw the ravens with their orny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing even and morn.” Avilton’s Pa. Loft. 

The h:riy or pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
fame fuperficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical figure. Ray. 

Rough are her ears, and broad her b:rny feet. Dryd. Virg. 

The pineal gland was encompafied with a kind of Lorry 
fubftance. Addtfon’s Speciat. 

As the ferum of tke blood is refolvable by a {mall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates it fo as to turn it horny, like parch- 
ment; but when it is thoroughly putrified, it will no longer 
concrete. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

3. Hard as horn; callous. 
Tyrrhcus, the fofter-father of the beaft, 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fift. Drydens Æn. 
Horo’crapny. n. f. [horograplie, Fr. wea and yeaPw.] An 

account of the hours. 
Ho'RoLoGE: } n. f. [borologium; Latin. ] Any inftrument that 
Ho'rorocy. § tells the hour: as aclock; a watch; an hour- 
glafs. 
’Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep; 

He'll watch the borolsge a double fet, 

If drink rock not his cradle. Shakefpeare’s Othe'lo. 

Before the days of Jerome there were horolegies, that mea- 
fured the hours not only by drops of water in glafies, calied 
clepfydra, but alfo by fand in glafles, called clepfammia. Browz. 

Horo/METRY. n. f: [Aoremetrie, French; wea and pergew } The 
art of meafuring hours. 

It is no cafy wonder how the horcmetry of antiquity difco- 
vered not this artifice. Brian's Vuiger Errours. 

Ho’roscope. n. f. [koroftope, French; wposxow®:] The con- 
figuration of the plancts at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoft numberlefs con- 
junétions of ftars, which cccur in the progrefs of a man’s 
life, fhould not match and countervail that one horofcope or 
cenjunétion which is found at his birth ? Drummind. 

A proportion of the Aorajcope unto the feventh houfe, or op- 
pofite figns: every feventh year, opprefleth living natures. Bro. 

Him born beneath a boding oro/cope, 

His fire, the blear-ey’d Vulcan of a fhop, 
From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s {chool. Dryd. Juven. 
Where 


Spenfer. 


Kaleigh. 
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The Greek names this the horofcope ; 
i This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 

Our humours, manners, qualities and arts Creech’s Manil. 

They underftood the planets and the zodiack by inftinét, 
and fell to drawing (chemes of their own horofcopes in the fame 
duft they {prung out of, Bentley's Sermons. 

HORRIBLE. adj. [horrible, F rench; horribilis, Lat.] Dread- 
ful; terrible; fhocking ; hideous; enormous. 

No colour afteétcth the eye much with difpleafure : there be 
fights that are horrible, becaufe they excite the memory of 
things that are odious or fearful. Bac:n’s Natural Hiftory. 

Eternal happinefs and eternal mifery, meeting with a per- 
fuafion that the foul is immortal, are, of all others, the firft 
the moft defireable, and the latter the moft horrible to human 
apprehenfion. South's Sermons. 

HORRIBLENESS. 7. f. [from horrible.] Dreadfulnefs; hideouf- 
nefs; terriblenefs ; fearfulnefs. f 

Ho'rRrIBLY. adv. [from horribie.] 

1. Dreadfully ; hideoufly. 


| _ What hideous noife was that! 
Horribly loud. Midons Agonifles. 
2. Toa dreadful degrce. 
: ; The contagion of thefe i!l precedents, both in civility and 
virtue, horribly infects children. Locke. 


= HO’RRID. adj. (horridus, Latin. ] 
= 1. Hideous; dreadful ; fhocking. 
Oh! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

that we the horrider may feem to thofe = 

Which chance to find us. Shake peare’s Cymleline. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come adevil more damn’d, 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
2. Shocking; offenfive; unpleafing: in womens cant. 

Already I your tears furvey, 

Already hear the horrid thinys they fay. Pope. 

3. Rough; rugged. 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beafts were worn. Dry. 
Ho’rripness. x. f. [from bsrrid ] Hideoutnefs ; enormity. 
= A bloody defigner fuborns his inftrument to take away 
fucha man’s life, and the confeffor reprefents the horridne/s 
= __of the fact, and’ brings him to repentance. Haimnmind. 
a adj. [horrificus, Latin.) Caufing horrour. 
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“ His jaws horrifick, arm’d with three-fold fate, 
"i Here dwells the direful fhark. Thomfon s Summer. 
Horri'sonous. adj. [ horrifonus, Latin. } Sounding dread- 
fully. Dit. 
Ho‘rrour. n f. (horror, Latin; horreur, French.) 
_ 1. Terrour mixed with deteftation; a pafon compounded of 
3 fear and hate, both ftrong. 
a Over them fad horrour, with grim hue, 
Did always foar, beating his iron wings ; 
a: And: after him owls and night ravens flew, 
© [he hateful meficngers of heavy things. Fairy Queen, b.ii. 
Ëhave fupe full with A:rrours ; 
Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ftart me. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth, 
` Doubtlefs all fouls have a furviving thought,. 
= Therefore of death we think with quiet mind; 
But if we think of being turn’d to nought, 


= Atrembling Awrrour in our fouls we find: Davies. 
Ee Me damp forrcur chill’d 
Att fuch bold words, vouch’d with a decd fo bold. Milton. 
Deep horrour feizes ev'ry human breaft;. 
-Thein pride is humbled, and their fear confeft. Dryden, 


2. Gloom; drearinefs. 
Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcene, 
Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horrour on the woods. Pope. 
3. [Im medicine.] Such a fhuddering or quivering as precedes 
 anague-fit; a fenfe of fhuddering or fhrinking- Quincy. 
All objects of the fenfes, which are very offenfive, do caufe 
the fpirits to retire; and, upon their flight, the parts are in 
» fome degree dcftitute, and fo there is induced in them a trepi- 
= dation and horrour. Bacon’s Natural Fiifiory. 
HORSE. n. f: (ponr, Saxon.) — 
I. ÅA neighing quadruped, ufed in war, and draught and car- 
riage. f 
Duncan’s hor/es, the minions of the race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
© Aborfe! a horfe! my kingdom for a horfe! Shak. R.II. 
T would fell my borfe, and buy ten more 
Better than he. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
Thy face, bright centaur, Autumn’s heats retain, 
The fofter feafon fuiting to the man; 
Whilft Winter’s fhivering goat afflicts the hor/e 
With froft, and makes him an uneafy courfe. Creech, 
We call alittle bore, fuch a one as comes not upto the fize 
Of that idea which we have in our minds to belong ordinarily 
to horfes, Locke. 
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I took orje tó the lake of Comftance, which is formëd by 
the entry of the Rhine. Addifon on Italy. 
2. Itis ufed in the plural fenfe, but with a fingular termination; 
for horfes, horfemen, or cavalry. 
I did hear » 

The galloping of hore: who wast came by? Shak. Mach. 

The armies were appointed; confifting of twenty-five thou- 
fand horfe and foot, for the repulfing of the cnemy at their 
landing. Bacon's War with Stain. 

If they had knees all the king s borfe were quartered 
behind them, their foot might very well have marched away 
with their Jorje. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Th’ Arcadian horfe 
With ill fuccefs engage the Latin force. Drydens En, 
3. Something on which any thing is fupported: as, a hor/e to dry 
linnen on. r 
4. A wooden machine which foldiers ride by way of punifh- 
ment. Itis fometimes called a timber-mare. i 
5. Joined to another fubstantive, it fignifies fomething large or 
coarfe : as, a horfeface, a face of which the features are large 
and indelicate. 
To Horse. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mount upon a horfe. 

He came out with all his clowns, horfed upon fuch cart- 

jades, and fo furnifhed, as in good faith I thought with myfelf, 
- if that were thrift, I wifht none of my friends or fubjeéts ever 
to thrive. Sidney, b. ii. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of Gonfatvo, the 
great captain, a gentleman proudly borfed and armed: Diego 
de Mendoza afked the great captain, Who's this? Who an=- 
fwered, It is St. Ermin, who never appears but after the 
ftorm. Bacon's Apop hshegms. 

2. To carry one on the back. 
3. To ride any thing. 
Stalls, bulks, windows 

Are fmother’d, leads fill’d, and ridges hors'd 

With variable complexions; all agreeing 

In earnettnefs to fee him. 

4. To cover a mare. 
If you let him out to /8r/e more mares than your own, you 
muft feed him well. Maortimer’s Husbandry. 
Ho’rsepack. n. f. [horfe and back.] The feat of the rider; 
the ftate of being on a horfe. 
I’ve feen the French, 

And they can well on horfeback. 

I faw them falute on horfeback, 

Beheld them when they lighted. Shaki/peare’s Henry VIII. 

He fought but one remarkable battle wherein there were 
any elephants, and that was with Porus, king of India; in 
which notwithftanding he was on horfeback. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

When mannifh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 

Aftride on hor/etack hunts the Tufcan boar. Dryd. Fuvenal: 

If your ramble was on horfeback, I am glad of it, on ac- 
count of your health. Swift to Gay. 

Horsepea’n. n. f. [horfe awd bean.] A fmall bean ufually 
given to horfes. 

Only the fmall Aor/etean is propagated by the plough. Mort. 

Ho’rsesrock. x. /. [horfe and block.} A block on Which they 
climb to a horfe. 

Horsepoa’r. n.f. [horft and boat.] A boat ufed in ferrying 
horfes. 

Horseso'y. n.f: [horfe and boy.] A boy employed in dreffing 
horfes; a ftableboy. 

Some hor/ehoys, being awake, difcovered them by the fire in 
their matches. Knolles’ s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Ho'RsEBREAKER. n. f. [hor/e and break.] One whofe employ- 
ment it is to tame horfes to the faddle. 

Under Sagittarius are born chariot-racers, hor fcbreakers, and 
tamers of wild beatts. ] Creeche 

Horsecue’snut. n. f. [horfe and chefaut.] A plant. 

It hath digitated or fingered leaves: the flowers, which con- 
fift of five leaves, are of an anomalous figure, opening with 
two lips: there are male and female upon the fame fpike: 
the female flowers are fucceeded by nuts, which grow ingreen 
prickly hufks. Their whole ycar’s fhoot is commonly 
performed in three weeks time, after which it does no more 
than increafe in bulk, and become more firm; and all the lat- 
ter part of the Summer is occupied in forming and ftrengthen- 
ing the buds for the next year’s fhoots. Miller. 

I may bring in the horfeche/nut, which grows into a goodly 
ftandard. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

HO'RSECOURSER. n.f. [horfe and courfer. Junius derives it 
from horfe and cofe, an old Scotch word, which fignifies to 
change; and it fhould therefore, he thinks, be writ hor fecofer. 
The word now ufed in Scotland is horfecouper, to denote a 
Jockey, feller, or rather changer of horfes. It may well be 
derived from courfe, as he that fells horfes may be fuppofed to 
courfe or exercife them. ] 

r. One that runs horfes, or keeps horfes for the race, 

2. A dealer in horfes. 

A fervant to a horfecour/er was thrown off his horfe. Wifem 

A Florentine bought a horfe for fo many crowns, upon 


u N condition 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
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condition to pay half down: the horfecourfer comes to him 

next morning for the remainder L’Eftrange. 
Ho/’rsecran. n. fi- A kind of fith. Ainfworth. 
HORSECU'CUMBER. n. f. [horfe and cucumber.) A plant. 

The horfecucumber is the large green cucumber, and the beft 
for the table, green out of the garden. Mortimer. 

Ho’rsepunc. n.f. [horfe and dung.) The excrements of 
horfes. 

Put it into an ox’s horn, and, covered clofe, let it rot in hot 
horfedung. Peacham on Drawing. 

Horsee’MMET. n. f. [horfe and emmet.] Ant of a large kind. 
Ho'RSEFLESH. n. f. [horfe and fiefb.] “The flefh of horfes. 

‘The Chinefe eat hongge at this day; and fome gluttons 
have colts flefh baked. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing with a 
good piece of horfeflefh that he had in his eye; but the nag he 
thought would be too fleet for him. L’Efirange. 

Ho’rservy. n je [herfe and fy ] A fly that ftings horfes,. and 
fucks their blood. 
Ho’rseroor. n.f Anherb The fame with coltsfoot. inf. 
Ho’rseEHAIR. n. f. [horfe and hair.) lhe hair of horfes. 
His glitt’ring helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waving bor febarr. Drydens En. 
Ho’RSEHEEL. m f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
HO'RSELAUGH. n.f. [horfe and laugh.] A loud violent rude 
laugh. 
A horfelaugh, if you pleafe, at honefty ; 
A joke on Jekyl. 
Ho’RSELEECH. n. f. [horfe and leech.) 
1. A great leech that bites horfes. 
The horfeleech hath two daughters, crying give, give. Prov. 
Let us to France; like horfe'eeches, my boys, 
The very blood to fuck. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
2. A farrier. Ainfworth. 
HO'RSELITTER. 2. f. [horfe and /itter.} A carriage hung upon 
poles between two horfes, in which the perfon carricd lyes 
along. 

He that before thought he might command the waves of the 
fea, was now caft on the ground, and carried in an $orfe- 
litter. De Marx O. 

Ho’RseMAN. n.f. [horfe and man.] 
1. One killed in riding. 

A fkilful borfeman, and a huntfman bred. 
2. One that ferves in wars on horfeback. 

Encounters between horfemen on the one fide, and foot on 
the other, are feldom with extremity of danger; becaufe as 
hor femen can hardly break a battle on foot, fo men on foot can- 
not poffibly chafe hor/emen. Hajward. 

Ia the early times of the Roman commonwealth, a borfe- 
man received yearly ` tria millia aris, and a foot-foldier one 
mille; that is, more than fix-pence a day to a horfeman, 
and two-pence a day to a foot-foldicr. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A rider; aman on horfeback. 
With defcending fhow’rs of brimftone fir'd, 

The wild Barbarian in the ftorm expir’d ; 

Wrapt in devouring flames the borfeman rag’d, 


Pope. 


Dryden s Zn. 


And {purr’d the fteed in equal flames engag’'d. Addi fon. 
A horfeman’s coat fhall hide 
Prior. 


Thy taper fhape, and comelinefs of fide. 
Ho’rsEMANSHIP. n. f. [from horfeman.] The art of riding; 
the art of managing a horfe. 
He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 

And witch the world with noble horfemanfnip. Shak. H. IV. 

They pleafe themfelves in terms of hunting or hor/eman- 
Sfrip. Wotton. 

His majefty, to fhew his horfemanftip, flaughtered two 
or three of his fubjects. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Peers grew proud, in horfemanfbip t’ excels 


Newmarket’s glory rofe, as Britain's fell. Pope. 
Ho'RSEMARTEN. n.f. A kind of large bee. Ainfworth. 
HO'RSEMATCH. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 


Ho’rsEMEAT. n.f. [borfe and meat.) Provender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten fooner, yet the dr 

ones that are ufed for berfemeat are ripe laft. Bac. Nat. Hift. 
Ho'RsEmMINT. n.f. A large coarfe mint. 
Ho’rsemusctie. 7. f. A large mufcle. 

The great horjemujcle, with the fine fell, that breedcth in 
ponds. do not only gape and fhut as the oyfters do, but re- 
move from one place to another. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Ho/rsepLay. 1. f. [horfe and play.) Coarfe, rough, rugged 
play. 

fc is too much given to horfeplay in his raillery, and comes 
to battle like a dilator from the plough. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

Ho/rseponn. n. f. [horfe and pond.) A pond for horfes. 
Horsewa’ce. n. f. [bore and race] A match of horfes in 
running. 

In horferaces men are curious to forefee that there be not the 
Jeaft weight upon the one horfe more than upon the other. 

Eacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
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. 
Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribunefhip, entertained the 
people with a horferace. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Ho’RSERADISH. n. f. [horfe and radifh] A root acrid and 
biting: a fpecies of fcurvygrafs. 

Hrferadifh is increafed by fprouts fpreading from the old 
roots left in the ground, that are cut or broken off. Afortimer. 
Stomachicks are the crefle acrids, as borferadi/b and fcurvý- 
grafs, infufed in wine. Floyer on the Humours. 

Ho’asesHoE. n. f. [horfe and fhoe.] 

i. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horfes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool’d glowing hot in 
that furge, like a horfefhoe. Shake/p. Merry Wives of linajor. 

2. An herb. Ainjw rth, 

HORSESTEA'LER. n. f. [horfe and fteal.} A thief who takes 
away horfes. 

He is not a pickpurfe, nor a horfeftealer ; but for his verity 
in love, Ido think him as concave as a covered goblet, or a 
worm-eaten nut. Shakcfp. As jou itke it. 

Ho'RSETAIL. af. A plant. 

HO'RSETONGUE. nef. -An herb. Ainjaxrth. 

Ho'rRsEway. n.f. [horfe and way.] A broad way by which 
horfes may travel. 

Know’ft thou the way to Dover? 

—Both ftile and gate, ho-/eway and footpath. Shak. K. Lear. 
HORTA'TION. n f. | hortatio, Latin.} 1 he act of exhorting; 
a hortatory precept; advice or encouragement to fomcthing. 
Ho'RTATIVE. n. f. [from hortor, Latin.] Exhortation; pre- 

cept by which one incites or animates. 
Generals commonly in their bortatives put men in mind of 
their wives and children. Bacos, Effay 8. 

Ho’rRTATory. adj. [from hortor, Latin.) Encouraging; ani- 
mating; advifing to any thing: ufed of precepts, not of per- 
fons; a hortatory {peech, not a hortatory {pcaker. 

HORTICULTURE. n.f. [hortus and cu:tura, Latin.) The art 
of cultivating gardens. 

Ho/RTuLAN. adj. [hortulanu:, Latin.) Belonging to a garden. 

This feventh edition of my hortulan kalendar is yours. 
Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
Ho'sanna. n.f [ocavwae.] An exclamation of praife to God. 

Through the vaft of heav’n 
Tt founded, and the faithful armies rung 

Hofanna to the Higheft. Miilton’s Paradife Left, b. vi. 
The publick entrance which Chrift made into Jerufalem 
was celebrated with the 4:fanna’s and acclamations of the 
people. Fide:’s Sermens. 

HOSE. n.f. plur. hofen. [poya, Saxon; ofan, Welfa; offan, 
Erfe, offanen, plur. chauffe, French.) 

1. Breeches. 

Guards on wanton Cupid’s bofe. Shakefpeare. 
Here’s an Englifh taylor come hither for flealing out of a 
French bofe. Shakefpeares Macheth. 
Thefe men were bound in their coats, bofen, hats, and other 
garments, and caft into the midft of the burning fiery fur- 
nace. Dan. iii. 21. 
He crofs examin’d both our bofe, 
And plunder’d all we had to lofe. 
2. Stockings; covering for the legs. 
He being in love, could not fee to garter his bofe ; 
And you, being in love, cannot fce to put on 
Your kofe. Shakef Two Genticmen of Verona. 
Will fhe thy linen wafh, or bofen darn, ‘ 
And knit thee gloves? Gay’s Paftorals. 

Ho’stEr. n. /. [from bo/e.] One who fells ftockings. 

You are as arrant a cockney as any hofier in Cheapfide. 
Swift to Gay. 
HO'SPI TABLE. adj. [hofpitabilis, Latin.] Giving entertain- 
ment to ftrangers ; kind to ftrangers. 
I’m your hoft : 
With robbers hands my ho/pitable favour 
You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Receive the fhip-wreck’d on your fricndly fhore ; 
With ho/pitable rites relieve the poor. Dryden's Æn. 

Ho’sPITABLY. adv. [from ho/pitable. ] With’ kindnefs to 

ftrangers. 
Ye thus /o/pitably live, 
And ftrangers with good cheer receive. Pricr. 
The former liveth as pioufly and ho/pitably as the other. Sw/t. 

HO'SPIT'AL. n. f. [ho/pital, French; bo pitalis, Latin. J 

1. A place built for the reception of the fick, or fupport of the 

oor. 

: They who were fo careful to beftow them ina college when 
they were young, would be fo good as to provide for them 
in fome ho/pital when they are old. ‘Votton. 

I am about to build an bojpita’, which I will endow hand- 
fomely for twelve old hufbandmen. Addifon’s S; efatsr. 

2. A place for thelter or entertainment. 

They fpy’d a goodly caftle, plac’d 
Foreby a river in a pleafant dale, _ 
Which chufing for that evening’s Aa/pital, 
They thither march’d. Fairy Sucen, b. ii. 

Hospita‘Lity, n.f. ( hofpitabte, French.] The practice of 
entertaining ftrangers. 

The 


Huadibras, p.it. cant. 3. 
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The Lacedemonians forbidding all accels of ftrangers into 
their coafts, are, in that refpect, defervedly blamed, as being 
enemies to that Ao/pitality which, for common humanity fake, 
all the nations on earth fhould embrace, Hooker, b. i. 

My inafter is of a churlith difpofition, 

And little recks to find the Way to heav’n 

By doing deeds of bofpitality. Shakefp. As you like it. 

How has this fpirit of faStion broke all the laws of charity, 
neighbourhood, alliance, and hofpitality ? Swift. 

Ho’spirarrer, n. f [ hefpitallier, French; hofpitalarius, low 
Latin, from ofpital.] One refiding in an hofpital in order 
to receive the poor or ftranger. 

The firft they reckon {uch as were granted to the ho/pitallers 
în titulum beneficii. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To HospitAre. v.a. [bof itor, Latin.] To refide under the 
roof of another. 

That always chufes an empty fhell, and this hofpitates with 
the living animal in the fame hell. Grew’s Mufaum. 

HOST. n.f: [hoffe, French; ho:pes, bofpitis, Latin. ] 
1. One who gives entertainment to another. 

Homer never entertained either guefts or hofis with long 

{pecches, ’till the mouth of hunger be ftopped. Sidney, 
Here, father, take the fhadow of this trce 
For your good boft. Shake/p. King Lear. 

2. The landlord of an inn 
Time's like a fathionable bof, 

That flightly thakes his parting gueft by th’ hand; 

But with his arms out-ftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

The frighted friend arofe by break of day, 

And found the ftall where Jate his fellow lay ; 

Then of his impious 4o/f enquiring more, 

Was anfwer’d that his gueft was gone before. Dryden. 

3- [From bofis, Latin.] An army; numbers aflembled for 
war. 
Let ev’ry foldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him; thereby fhall we fhadow 
The numbers of our bof. 
Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoft, 
And craze your chariot-wheels. Miltons Paradife Lof, b.i. 
After thefe came arm’d, with fpear and fhield, 
An boji fo great as cover’d all the field. 
4. Any great number. 
Give to a gracious meflage 
An hoff of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
_ _ Themfelves, when they be felt. Shake/: Ant. and Cleopatra, 
5. [Hoftia, Latin; hoffie, French.] The facrifice of the mafs in 
the Romifh church; the confecrated wafer. 
To Host. v.n. [from the noun.] 
1. To take up entertainment. 
Go, bear it tothe centaur, where we boft; 
- And ftay there, Dromio, ’till I come to thee. 
2. 1o encounter in battle. 
Strange to us it feem’d 
At firt, that angel fhould with angel war, 
And in fierce ho/tings mect. Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. vi. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Phillips. 


rani. 


From his loins 
* New authors of diffenfion {pring ; from him 
_~ Two branches, that in ho/ing long contend 
For fov’reien {way. 
3. To review a body of men; to mufter. 
_ Lords have had the leading of their own followers to the 
general ho/fings. Spenfer on Ireland. 
| Ho’srace. n.f. [ offuge, French.] One given in pledge for 
© fecurity of performance of conditions. , 
nY Your boflages I have, fo have you mine ; 
_ And we fhall talk before we fight. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopat. 
j Do this meflage honourably ; 
And if he ftand on ho/tage for his fafety, 
> Bid him demand what pledge will pleafe him beft. Shake/p. 
S He that hath wife and children, hath given hoffages to for- 
__ tune; for they are impediments to great enterprifes, either of 
- virtue or mifchicf, Bacon, Effay 8. 
They who marry give ho/tages to the publick, that they will 
_ Not attempt the ruin or difturb the peace of it. Atterbury. 
_ The Romans having feized a great number of boflages, ac- 
~ quainted them with their refolution. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ho’ster. ? EE bistelrie, Fr An ian, Ain 
Ho’sterry. $” J- (Pel, hoftelerie, French.] An inn. Ain/. 
Ho'srEss. n.f. [hoftefe, French, from ho/?.] A female hoft; 
"a woman that gives entertainment. 
Fair and noble boftefs, 
We are your gueft to-night. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Ye were beaten out of door, 
And rail’d upon the hofe/s of the houfe. Shakefpeare. 
Be as kind an /o//e/s as you have been to me, and you can 
never fail of another hufband. Dryden's Æn. Dedicat. 
Ho’stess-suip. n.f. [from hofefs.] The character of an 
hoftefs. 


, It is my father’s will I fhould take on me 


he hofte/s-/bip o th’ day: you're welcome, firs. Shake/p. 
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Shakefpeares Macbeth, 
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HO'STILE. adj. [hoffilis, Latin.] Adverfe; oppofite; fuitab!s 
to an enemy. 
He has now at laft ` 

Giv’n hoffile ftrokes, and that not in the prefence 

Of dreaded juftice, but on the minifters 

That do diftribute it. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Fierce Juno’s hate, 
Added to hoftile force, fhall urge thy fate. Dryden's Hn. 
Ho'stvinity. n.f [hoflilité, Fr. from bofiile.] The practices 
of an open enemy 3 open war; oppofition in war. 
Neither by treafon nor b flisity 

To feek to put me down, and reign thyfelf. Shake/p. HVI. 

Hoftility being thus fufpended with France, preparation was 
made for war againft Scotland. Hayward. 

What peace can we return, 

But, to ourpow’r, hoffility and hate, 

Untam’d reluctance and revenge? Milt. Parad. Lof, b. il. 

In this bloody difpute we have fhewed ourfelves fair, nay, 
generous adverfaries; and have carried on even our o/filities 
with humanity. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

Ho'sTLER. mf. [hyffeller, from boflel.] One who has the care 
of horfes at an inn. 

The caufe why they are now to be permitted is want of 
convenient inns for lodging travellers on horfeback, and 
hoftlers to tend their horfes by the way. Spenfer on Ireland. 

HO'STRY. n.f. [corrupted from hojiclry.] A piace where tlie 
horfes of guefts are kept. 
Swift rivers are with fudden ice conftrain’d, 

And ftudded wheels are on its back fultain’d ; 

An hoftry now for waggons, which before 

Tall fhips of burden on its bofom bore. 

HOT. adj. [ paz, Saxon; bat, Scottith.} 
1. Having the power to excite the fenfe of heat; 
cold; fiery. 


Dryden's Georg 
centrary to 


What is thy name? 

——Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 

— No, though thou call’ft thyfelf a hotter name 

Than any is in hell. Sbake/peare’s Macbeth. 

The great breezes which the motion of the air in great 
circles, fuch as are under the girdle of the world, produceth, 
do refrigerate; and therefore, in thofe parts, noon is nothing 
fo hot as about nine in the forenoon. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt; 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 

Black fubftances do fooneft of all others become fot in the 
fun’s light, and burn; which effect may proceed partly trom 
the multitude of refractions in a little room, and partly from 
eafy commotion of fo very fmall corpufcles.  Newt.n’s Opt. 

2. Luftful; lewd. 
What hotter hours, h 

Unregifter’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxurioufly pick’d out. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Now the bot blooded gods affift me ! remember, Jove, thou 
was’t a bull for thy Europa. Shake/p. 
3. Strongly affected by fenfible qualities: in allufion to dogs 
hunting. 
Nor law, nor checks of confcience wil! he hear, 

When in ot fcent of gain and full carecr, 

4. Violent; furious; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had warning of 
our coming, and had put themfelves in their full ftrength, was 
one of the 4otte/? fervices, and moft dangerous aflaults, that 
hath been known. Bacon's War with Spain, 

He refoived to ftorm ; but his foldiers declined that hot fer- 
vice, and plied it with artillery. Clarendon, b. viii. 

To court the cry directs us, when we found i 


b 


Dryden. 


Th’ affault fo hot, as if ‘twere only there. Denham. 
Our army 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. Drj den. 


5. Ardent ; vehement; precipitate. 
Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as flow, 
As hot lord Percy is on fire to go. Shakefp. Henry IV.» 
Nature to youth bot rafhnefs doth difpente, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompente. Denham. 
Achilles is impatient, ot, tevengeful; Æneas, patient, 
confiderate, and careful of his people. Dryd. Fables, Preface. 
6. Eager; keen in defire. 
It is no wonder that men, either perplexed in the necef- 
fary affairs of life, or hot in the purfuit of pleafures, fhould 


not ferioufly examine their tenets. Locke. 
Quoth Ralph, a jointure, 
Which makes him have fo b.t a mind t het. Hudibras. 


7. Piquant; acrid. 
Ho’rrep. 7. /. A bed of carth made hot by the fermentation 
of dung. 

A Diebe we call a bathed is this: there was taken horfedung, 
old and well rotted; this was laid upon a bank half a foot 
high, and fupported round about with planks, and upon the 
top was cat {ifted earth two fingers deep. Bucin's Nat. Eiftory, 

Preferve the hotbed as much as poffible from rain. Bue lyra 
HoTBRA'INED. adj. [hot and brain, } Violent; vchement; 
furious- 


You 


HOV 


You Mal) find ’cm either hothrain'd youth, 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryden's Spanifo Fryar. 
Horco'ckes. n.f. [hautes coquilles, French.] A play in which 

one covers his eyes, and guefles who ftrikes him. 

The chytindra is certainly not our hytcockles; for that was 
by pinching, not by ftriking. Arbutin. and Pope's Mar. Scribl. 

As at hotcockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rofe, and read foft mifchief in her eye. Gay's Poft. 
HoTHeA’DED. cdj. [hot and head.] Be ement violent ; 

paffionate. ' 

One would not make the fame perfon zealous for a ftand- 
ing army and publick liberty; nor a hotheaded, crackbrained 
coxcomb forward for a {cheme of moderation. Arbuthnot. 

Ho'tHouse. n. f. [kot and houfe.] e 
1. A bagnio; a place to fweat and cup in. 

Now the profefles a hothouwfe, which, I think, is a very ill 

hou€e too. Shak. Méeafure for Meafure. 
2. A brothel. 
Where lately harbour’d many a famous whore, 

A purging bill, now fix’d upon the door, 

Tells you it is a hothoufe; {o it may, 

And ftill be a whorchoufe: th’ are fynonyma. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Ho’tiy. adv. [from hot. ] 

1. With heat; not coldly. 
2. Violently; vehemently. 

The ftag was in the end fo hotly puyfued, that he was driven 

to make courage of defpair. Sidney. 

I do conteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shak. Coriclanus. 

The enemy, now at hand, began h:t/y to fkirmith in divers 
places with the Chriftians. Knolles s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Though this controverly be revived, and Astly agitated, I 
doubt whether it be not a nominal difpute. Boyle. 

3. Luftfully. 
Voracious birds, that hotly bill and. breed, 

And largely drink, becaufe on falt they, feed. Dryden. 
Hormou'THED. adj. [hot and mouth] Headftrong; ungo- 

vernable, 
I fear my people’s faith, 

‘That hotmouth’d beaft that bears againft the curb, 

Hard to be broken. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Ho’tness. n. f. [from hot.] Heat; violence; fury. 
Ho’rcupotcu. n.f. [hache en poche, French; or hachee en pot, 

French, as Carden has it, as being boiled up in a pot; yet the 
former corruption is now generally ufed.} A mingled hafh; 
a mixture. 

Such patching maketh Littleton’s hotchpot of our tongue, 
and, in effect, brings the fame rather to a Babellith confufion 
than any one entire language. Camden's Remains. 

A mixture of many difagreeing colours is ever unpleafant to 
the eye, anda mixture or 4otchpotch of. many taftes is. unplea- 
fant to the tafte. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs wouJd: remain ; 

But amath'd heap, a hotchpotch of the fain. Dryd. Juvenal. 
Ho’rspur. n. f. [bot and /pur. } 

1. A man violent, paflionate, precipitate and heady. 
My nephew’s trefpafs may be well forgot ; 

It hath the excufe of youth and heat of blood, 

A harebrain’d hot/pur, govern’d by a fpleen. Shakef. H. IV. 

Wars are begun by hairbraincd diflolute captains, parafitical 
fawners, unquiet hot/purs, and reftlefs innovators. Burton. 

2 A kind of pea of fpeedy growth. 

Of fuch peas as are planted or fown in gardens, the Jut/pur 

is the fpeedicft of any in growth. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
Hor SPURRED. adj. [ from hot/pur.]  Vehement; rath; 
heady. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or Venus like that sot/purred Harpalice in Virgil, 
this proceedcth from a fenfelefs, judgment. Peacham. 

Hove. The preterite of heave. 

Ho'vet. n. f. [Diminutive of pore, houfe, Saxon. ] 

1. A fhed open on the fides, and covered overhead, 
So likewife a hovel will ferve for a roome, 

To ftacke on the peafe, when harveft fhall come. Tuffer. 

If you make a large hove/, thatched, over fome quantity of 
ground, plank the ground over, and, it will breed faltpetre. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Your hay it is mow’d, your, corn.it.is reap'ds 

Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd. 
2. A mean habitation; a cottage. 

The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them, where they feed them, and milk them, and do all 
the dairy-work in fuch forry hovels and fheds as they build to 
inhabit in during the Summer. Ray on the Creation. 

ToHo'ver. v.a. [fromthe noun.) To fhelter inan hovel. 
And was’t thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with {wine and rogues forlorn, 
In fhort and mufty ftraw? Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 
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Hoven. part. paff. [from heave.] Raifed; fwelled; tumefied. 
Tom Piper hath Loven and puffed up cheeks ; 
If cheefe be fo biven, make Cifle to feek creeks. 
To Ho'ver. v.n. [bovin to hang over, Welfh J 
r. T'o hang in the air over head, without fying off one way or 
other. 
Some fiery devil hovers in the fky, 
And pours down mifchief. Shak. King Jobn. 
Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes! 
If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix’d in doom perpetual, 
+ Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother’s lamentation. Shak. Richard III. 
A hovering mift came fwimming o’er his fight, 
And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. Drydens Æn. 
Great flights of birds are hovering about the bridge, and 
fettling upon it. Addifon’s Spc€iator. 
*Till as the earthly part decays and falls, 
The captive breaks her prifon’s mould’ring walls; 
overs a-while upon the fad remains, 
Which now the pile, or fepulchre, contains, 
And thence with liberty unbounded fies, 


Tuffer. 


Impatient to regain her native fkies. Prior. 
Some lefs refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light, 
Hover, and catch the {hooting ftars by night. Pope. 


2. To ftand in fufpenfe or expectation. 

The landlord will no longer covenant with him ; for that he 
daily looketh after change and alteration, and hovereth in ex- 
pectation of new worlds. Spenfer on Ircland. 

3. To wander. about one place. 

We fee fo warlike a prince at the head of fo great an army, 
hovering on the borders of our confederates. Addifon, 

The truth and certainty is feen, and the mind fully pofleffes 
itfelf of it; inthe other, it only bouers about it. Locke. 

Houcu. n. j. [}oz, Saxon. ] 
r. The lower part of the thigh. 

Blood fhall be from the fword unto the belly, and dung of 

men unto the camel’s hough. 2 Efd. xiii. 36. 
2. [ Hue, French.] Anadz; an hoe. See Hoe. 

Did they really believe that a man, by Aaughs and an ax, 

could cut a god out of a tree? Stilling fleet. 
To Houcu. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
3. To hamftring; to difable by cutting the finews of the ham. 

Thou fhalt bough their horfes. Tof. ii. 6. 

2. To cut up with an hough or hoe. 
3. Tohawk. This orthography is uncommon. See JoHawx. 

Neither could we ough or fpit from us; much lefs could 
we {neeze or cough. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. i. 

Ho’uret. n. f: Fhevulgar name for an owl. The Scots and 
northern counties {till retain it. 
Houtt. n.f. [polz, Saxon.] A fmall wood. Obfolete. 
Or as the wind, in boults and fhady greaves, 
A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. Fairfax. 
HOUND. 2. f: [ pund, Saxon; Aund, Scottith } A dog ufed 
in the chafe. 
Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Are cleped all-by the name of dogs. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Jafon threw, but fail’d to wound ? 
The boar, and flew an undeferving hound, 
And through the dog thedart.was nail’d to ground, Dryd. § 
The kind fpaniel and the faithful hound, 
Likeft that fox in-fhape and fpecies found, 
Purfues the noted path and covets home. 
To Hounp. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fet, on the chafe. 

God is faid to harden the heart permiffively, but not ope- 
ratively nor effectively ; as he who only lets loofe a greyhound 
out-of the flip, is faid to bound him at the hare. Bramhall. 

2. To hunt; to purfue. 

If the wolves had been bounded by tygers, they fhould have 

worried them. L’Eftrange. 
Ho’unprisn. n.f- Akind of fifth. — Ainfworth. 
HOUNDSTO'NGUE. n.f. [cynogloffum, Latin.] A plant. 

The cup of the flower confilts of one leaf, deeply cut into 
five parts: the flower confifts of one leaf, is funnel-fhaped, 
and cut into five fegments: the pointal, which arifes from the 
bottom of the flower, changes into a fruit compofed of four 
rough, each for the moft part burry cells, and containing a 
flat feed affixed to a pyramidal and quadrilateral placenta. The 
proper feafon to take the roots up is foon after the leaves 
decay. Miller. 

Ho’unpTREE. 7. f. A kind of tree. 
Houp. n.f. [upupa, Latin.) The puet. 
HOUR. m. f. [heure, French; Iera, Latin.) 
1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day; the fpace of fixty 
minutes. 
See the minutes how they run: 

How many makes the our full compleat, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finifh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

2. A particular time. 


Prior. 


Ainfworth, 
Aiufworth, 


Shatep. Hl. VI. 


Vexation 


a 


a 
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Vexation almoft ftops my breath, 
That funder’d friends greet in the hour of death. 
When we can intreat an dour t ieferve, 
We'll {pend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 
If you would grant the time. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
The confcious wretch muft all his arts reveal, 
From the firft moment of his vital breath, 
‘Yo his laft hour of unrepenting death. 
3- The time as marked by the clock. 
The bour runs through the rougheft day. Shake/peare. 
Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, who kept 
good hours. Tatler, N°. $8. 
They are as loud any hour of the morning, as our own 
countrymen at midnight. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Ho'urGLAss. n.f. [hour and glafs.} 
1. A glafs filled with fand, which, runn 
hole, marks the time. 
Next morning, known to be a morning better by the bour- 
glafs than by the day’s clearnefs, Sidney. 
If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer without a 
clock or hourgla/s than with it; for the mind doth value every 
moment. Bacon. 
O, recolle& your thoughts ! 
Shake not his hourg/a/s, when his hafty fand 
Is ebbing to the laft. Dryden’ s Spanifh Fryar, 
2. Space of time. A manner of {peaking rather affected than 
elegant. 
We, within the hourgla/s of two months, have won one 
town, and overthrown great forces in the field. Bacon. 
Ho'urty. adj. [from hour.} Happening or done every hour ; 
frequent ; often repeated. 
Alcyone 
Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Obferves the waining moon with hourly view, 
Numbers her age, and withes for a new. Dryden. 
We mutt live in hourly expe€tation of having thofe troops 
recalled, which they now leave with us Swift. 
Ho‘urty. adv. [from hour.] Every hour; frequently. 
She deferves a lord, 
That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And hourly call her miftrefs. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 
Our eftate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
They with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me, as thou faw’ft ; hourly conceiv’d, 
And hourly born, with forrow infinite 
Tome! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Great was their ftrife, which hourly was renew’d, 
*Till each with mortal hate his rival view’d. Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Drydens Hin, 


ing through a narrow 


Hou RPLATE. x. f: [hour and plate.} The dial; the plate on 


which the hours pointed by the hand of a clock are infcribed. 

If eyes could not view the hand, and the characters 
of the hourplate, and thereby at a diftance fee what o'clock 
it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
nefs. Locke. 
HOUSE. 2. /. [puy, Saxon; huss, Dutch; bufe, Scottifh ] 
1. A place wherein a man lives; a place of human abode. 
Sparrows muft not build in his hou/e eaves. Shakefpeare. 
Houfes are built to live in, not to look on; therefore let ufe 
be preferred before uniformity, except where both may be 
had. Baccn, Effay 46. 

In a houfe the doors are moveable, and the rooms fquare ; 
yet the boufe is neither moveable nor {quare. Watts. 

2. Any place of abode. 

The bees with fmoke, the doves with noifome ftench, 
Are from their hives and houfes driven away. Shake/peare. 
3. Place in which religious or ftudious perfons live in common ; 
monafttery ; college. 
Theodofius arrived at a religious boufe in the city, where 
now Conftantia refided. Addifon’s Speélater. 

4. The manner of living; the table. 

He kept a miferable boufe, but the blame was laid wholly 
upon madam. Swift. 

§. Station of a planet in the heavens, aftrologically confidered. 
Pure fpiritual fubftances we cannot converfe with, therefore 

have need of means of communication, which fome make to 
be the celeftial hou/es: thofe who are for the celeftial boufes 
worfhip the planets, as the habitations of intclleétual fub- 
ftances that animate them. Stillingfleet. 


The red rofe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ftriving hou/es. Shake/. Henry VI. 
An ignominious ranfom and free pardon 
Are of two houfes; lawful mercy fure 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. Shak. Meaf. for Meafure. 
By delaying my laft fine, upon your grace’s acceffion to the 
patrimonies of your boufe, I may feem to have made a for- 
- feiture. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
A poet is not born in ev'ry race; 
Two of a houfe few ages can afford, 


One to perform, another to record, Dryden's Fables: 


HOU 


7. A body of the parliament ; the lords or commons collectively 
confidered. 

Nor were the crimes objected againft him fo clear, as to give 
convincing fatisfaction to the major part of both hones, efpe- 
cially that of the lords. King Charles. 

ToHouss. v.u. [from the noun. } 
1. T'o harbour; to admit to refidence. 

Palladius withed him to 4ou/e all the Helots, and make them 
{elves mafters of the gates. Sidney. 

Upon the North-fea a valley hou/eth a gentleman, who hath 
worn out his former name. Carew's Survey of Cornwall: 

Slander lives upon fucceffion, 


For ever hou/ed where it gets pofleffion. Shake/peare. 

Mere cottagers are but boufed beggars. Bacon. 
Oh, can your counfel his defpair defer, 

Who now is hou/ed in his fepulchre ? Sandys. 


We find them boufing themfelves under ground in dens. 
South's Sermons. 
In expectation of fuch times as thefe, 
A chapel h2us’d’em, truly call’d of eafe. 
2. To fhelter; to keep under a roof. 

As we houfe hot country plants to fave them, fo we may 
houfe our own to forward them. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 
Houfe your choiceft carnations, or rather fet them under a 
pent-houfe, to preferve them in extremity of weather. Even. 

Wit in northern climates will not blow, 


Dryden, 


Except, like orange-trees, ’tis hous’d from fnow. Dryden. 
To House. v. n. 
1. To take fhclter; to keep abode; to refide. 
Ne fuffer it to boufe there half aday. MHubberd’s Tale. 


Graze where you will, you fhall not houfe with me. Shak 
Summers three times eight, fave one, 

She had told; alas, too foon, 

After fo fhort time of breath, 


To houfe with darknefs and with death. Milton: 
2. To have an aftrological ftation in the heavens. 
In fear of this, obferve the ftarry figns : 
Where Saturn oufes, and where Hermes joins. Dryden. 
I houfing in the lion’s hateful fign, 
Bought fenates and deferting troops are mine. Dryden. 


HOUSEEREA'KER. 1. f. [boufe and break.) Burglar; one who 
makes his way into houfes to fteal. 
All houfebreakers and fharpers had thief written in their 
foreheads. L’Efirange. 
HOUSEBREA’KING. n. f. [boufe and break.) Burglary. 
When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing or houfe- 
breaking, he will fend the whole paper to the govern- 
ment. Swift. 
Ho'UsEDOG. n. fe [houfe and dg.] A maftiff kept to guard 
the houfe. 
A very good houfedog, but a dangerous cur to ftrangers, 
had a bell about his neck. L’Eftrange. 
You fee the goodnefs of the mafter even in the old houfe- 
dog. Addifon’ s Speétator. 
Ho'useHoLp. 7. f. [houfe and hold.} 
1. A family living together. 
Two houfholds, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our fcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakefpéare. 
A little kingdom is a great h:u/hold, and a great houjhoid a 
little kingdom. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Of God obferv’d 
The one juft man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft, 
To fave himfelf and hou/fkold from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. xi. 
He has always taken to him(elf, amongft the fons of men, 
a peculiar houfhold of his love, which at all times he has che- 
rifhed as a father, and governed as a matter: this is the pro- 
per houfbold of faith; in the firft ages of the world, ’twas 
fometimes literally no more than a fingle hou/hold, or fome few 
families. Spratt’s Sermons, 
Great crimes muft be with greater crimes repaid, 
And fecond funerals on the former laid ; 
Let the whole oujio/d in one ruin fall, 
And may Diana’s curfe o’ertake us all. 


Dryden's Fables. 
Learning’s little hou/bold did embark, 


With her world’s fruitful fyftem in her facred ark. Swift. 
In his own church he keeps a feat, 

Says grace before and after meat ; 

And calls, without affecting airs, 

His houfhold twice a day to prayers. Swift. 


2. Family life; domeftick management. 
An inventory, thus importing 
The feveral parcels of his plate, his treature, 
Rich ftuffs, and ornaments of boufhold. Shake/p. H. VIL. 
3. It is ufed in the manner of an adjective, to fignify domeftick ; 
belonging to the family. 
Cornelius called two of his hon/hold fervants. Aas x.7. 
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For nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman, than to ftudy how/hold good ; 

Aud good works in her hufband to promote. Aeilt Paseo? 

It would be endleis to enumerate the oaths and blalphemies 
among the men, among the women the neglect of houfheld 
affairs Swift. 

HcusenoLDER. »./. [from houfehold.) Matter of a family. 

A certain /oufe “older planted a vineyard. Mat. xxi. 

Hou’senorpsrurr. n. f. [boufeboid and fluff] Furniture « 
an houfe; utentils convenient for a family. 

In this war that he maketh, he ftill flieth from his foe, - 
Jurketh in the thick woods, waiting for advantages: his clo» = 
is his bed, yea and his hou/boldjiuff. Spenfer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with niuch 
coftly houfboldftuff. Bacon’s Henry VH. 

The poor woman had her jeft for her hou/ho'd/luff, and paid 
her phyfician with a conceit for his money. L'Ejlrange. 

Hou’stKeePer. n f. (houje and keep.] 
1, Houfeholder; mafter of a family. 

To be faid an honet man and a good houfekeeper, goes as 
fairly as to fay a graceful man and a great fcholar. Shakefpeare. 

If I may credit bou ekcepers and fubftantial tradefmen, all 
forts of provifions and commodities are rifen exceifively. Locke. 

2. One who lives in plenty. 
The people are apter to applaud hou/ekeepers than houfe- 


raifers. Wotton. 
3. One who lives much at home. 
How do you both? You are manifeft houfekeepers. What 


are you fewing here? Stiakefpeare’s Czriolanus. 
4- A woman fervant that has care of a family, and fupcrintends 

the other maid fervants. É 
Merry folks, who want by chance 

A pair to make a country-dance, 

Call the old hou/fekeeper, and get her 

Yo fill a place for want of better. 

5. A houfedog. 
Dittinguih the b:ufekeeper, the hunter. Shażef. Macbeth. 
Hou’sk KEEPING, adj. [houfe and keep.) Domeftick; ufeful to 
a family. 

His houfe, for pleafant profpect, large fcope, and other boufe- 

keeping commodities, challengeth the pre-eminence. Carew. 
Hu USEKEEPING. n. f Hofpitality; liberal and plentiful table. 
] hear your grace hath {worn out houfekeeping. Shake/peare. 

His table was one of the laft that gave us an example of the 
old houfekeeting of an Englifh nobleman: an abundance reigned, 
which fhewed the mafter’s hofpitality. Prior. 

Ho'useL. n.f. [purl, Saxon, from hun/el, Gothick, a facrifice, 
or hoftia, dimin. hoffiola, Latin.] ‘The holy eucharitt. 

To Ho'usEL. v.a. [from the noun.] To give or receive the 
eucharift. Both the noun and verb are obfolete. 

Ho’usereek. n. f. [boufe and leek.) A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral, leaves, which are placed or- 
bicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe; out of whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards turns to a 
fruit,, compofed, as it were, of many feed-veflels refembling 
hufks, which are collected into a fort of head, and full of 
fmall feeds. “Fhe fpecies are fix. Millr. 

The acerbs fupply their quantity of cruder acids; as juices 
of apples, grapes, the forrels, and hou/eleek. Foyer. 

Ho’usEvess. adj. [from houfe.] Without abode; wanting ha- 
bitation. 


Swift. 


Poor naked wrctches, 
How fhall your hou/ele/s heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you. Shakef. 
‘This hungry, boufele/i, fuftcring, dying Jefus, fed many 
thoufands with five loaves and two fifhes. Weft. 
Ho'usemarp. n.f. [houfe and maid.] A maid employed to 
keep the houfe clean. 
The houfemnaid may put out the candle againft the looking- 
olafs. Swift. 
Ho’useRoom, n. f. [h:u;2 and room.] Place ina houfe. 
Houjeroom, that cofts him nothing, he beftows ; 
Yet {till we fcribble on, though ftill we lofe. Dryden's Juv. 
Ho'usesnarr. n.f. A kind of fnail. 
Ho'usEWARMING. n.f. [houfe and warm.] A feaft or merry- 
making upon going into a new houfe. 
Ho'usina. n. f. [from hou/fe. ] 
1. Quantity of inhabited building. i 
London is fupplied with people to increafe its inhabitants, 
according to the increafe of koufing. Graunt. 
2. (From houfeaux, heujes, or houfes, French ] Cloath originally 
ufed to keep off dirt, now added to faddles as ornamental. 
Ho'usLING. adj. [from howfe ] Provided for entertainment at 
firft entrance into a houfe; houfewarming. 
His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 
His own two hands, for fuch a turn moft fit, 
The ho fling fire did kindle and provide. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Houss. n.f. [from houfeaux, or houfes, French.) Covering of 
cloath originally ufed to keep off dirt, now added to faddles 
as ornamental; houfings. ‘I his word, though ufed by Dry- 
den, do not remember in any other place. 
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Six lions hides, with thongs together faft, 
His upper part defended to his waitt ; 
And where man ended, the continu’d veft, 
Spread on his back, the bou/s and trappings of a beaft. Dryd. 
Ho’usewire. n. f. [boufe and wife. This is now frequently 
written hu/wife, or buffy.) The miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unht for a good heu/ewife to ftir in cr to 
bufi herfelf about her houfewifry. Spenfer on Ire‘and. 

l have room enough, but the kind and hearty 4 u/ewi/e is 
dead. Pofe to Swift. 

. A female ceconomitt. 

Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and furely for a had 
houjewife it is no lets convenient; for fome of them, that be 
wandering women, it is half a wardrobe. Spenfer on /reiand. 

Let us fit and mock the good hou/cwi/e, fortune, from her 
wheel, that her gift- may henccforth be difpofed equally. Shak. 


Farmers in degree, 


ww 


He a good hufband, a good /au:ewrfe the. Dryden. 
Early hou/ewives,leave the bed, 
When living embers on the hearth are fpread. Lrydin. 


The faireft among the daughters of Britain fhew themfetves 

good ftate(women as well as good houfewives. addif. Freeheld. 
3. One fkilled in female bufineis. 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender mother, ‘till 
fhe made him as good an sou/ew fe as herfelf: he could pre- 
ferve apricocks, and make jellies. Addifon’s Spedtator. 

Ho’usEWIFELY. adj. [from houfewife.] Skilled in the atts be- 
coming a houfewite. 

Ho’usEwiFELy. adv. [from heufewife.] With the aconomy 
of a houfewife. 

Ho'usewirery. n. f. [from houfewrfe.] 

1. Domeftick or female bufinefs; management becoming the 
miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good houfewife to ftir in or to 
bufy herfelf about her houfewrfery. Spenfer on Iriland. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife, 

Generally praifeful; fair and young, and fkill’d in Lou/e- 

wifertes. Chapman's Iiads. 

Little butter was exported abroad, and that difcredited by 
the Loufewifery of the Irifh in making it up. Temple. 

2. Female ceconomy. 

Learn good works for neceflary ufes ; for St. Paul exprefles 
the obligation of Chriftian women to good houfewifery, and 
charitable provifions for their family and neighbourhood. Tay’. 

HOW. adv. [pu, Saxon; foe, Dutch.] 
1. Inwhat manner; to what degree. 
How long wilt thou refufe to humble thy (elf beau me? 
axe a, 

How much better is it to get wifdom than gold ? and to get 
underftanding rather to be chofen than filver? Prov, xvi. 16. 

How oft is the candle of the wicked put out? And bow oft 
cometh their deftru€tion upon them ? Fob xxi. 17. 

O how love I thy law: it is my meditation. P/. cxix. 97. 

How many children’s plaints, and mother’s cries! 

How many woful widows left to bow 

To fad difgrace! Danie!’s Civil Mar. 

Confider into bow many differing fubftances it may be ana- 
lyfed by the fire. Boyle. ` 

2. In what manner. 
Mark’d you not, 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? Shag. 
Profecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom, or kow elfe. Milton's Agonifies. 
We examine the why, the what, and the how of things. 


L’bftrange. 
Tis much in our power bw to live; but not at all when 
or how to die. L’Eftrange, 


It is pleafant to fee kow the fmall territories of this little re- 
publick are cultivated to the beft advantage. dat on on italy. 
3. For what reafon; from what caufe. 
How now, my love? Why is your cheek fo pale ? 
How chance the rofes there do fade fo falt ? Shake/peare. 
4. By what means. 
How is it thou haft found it fo quickly. Gen. xxvii 10. 
Men would have the colours of birds feathers, if they 
could tell bow; or they will have gay fkins inftead of gay 
clothes. Lacon’s Natural Hiffory. 
5. In what ftate. 
For /ow fhall I go up to my father ? Gen. xliv. 34. 
Whence am | forc’d, and whither am I born? 
How, and with what reproach fhall 1 return? Dryden's din. 
6. It is ufed in a lenfe marking proportion or correfpondence. 
Behold, he put no truft in his fervants, Low much lefs on 
them that dwell in howles of clay, whofe foundation is in the 
duft. Job iv. 19. 
A great divifion fell among the nobility, fo much the more 
dangerous by how much the fpirits were more alive and 
high. Hayward. 
By how much they woud diminifh the prefent extent of 
the fea, fo much they would impair the fertility, and fountains 
and rivers of the earth. Eentiey’s eg 
a. It 
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f 7. Tt is much ufed in exclamation. 

. H w are the mighty fallen ! Sam. 
3 How doth the city fit fulitary as a widow. Lam. i. t. 
© 8. In an atrmative fenfe, not ealily explained; that fo itis; 
< ~ that. 

$ Thick clouds put us in fome hope of land, knowing how 
t that part of the South fea was utterly unknown, and might 
: have lands or continents. Bacon's New Pane 


Hawgr'ir, Qadv. [how be it.] Neverthelefs; notwithftand- 
Howse. § ing; yet; however. Not now in ufe. 
Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd lorrel, 
Of heaven to deemen fo, 
Ficwbe I am but rude and borrel, 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer. 

Things fo ordained arc to be kept, hozubeit not neceflarily, 
any longer than ’till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Hooker, b. iv. J. 14. 

There is a knowledge which God hath always revealed 
unto them in the works of nature: this they honour and 
eiteem highly as profound wifdom, howbe't this wifdom faveth 
them not. Hooker, b.v. J. 22. 

There was no army tranfmitted out of England, bowbeit 
the Englifh colonies in Ireland did win ground upon the 
Irifh. Davies on Ireland. 

Howp’ye. [Contracted from how do ye.} In what ftate is your 
health A meflage of civility. 

Years make men more talkative, but lefs writative; fo that 
I now write no letters but of plain bufinefs, or plain Lowa’ ye’s, 
to thofe few I am forced to correfpond with. Pope. 

Howe'ver. adv. [how and ever.) 
1. In whatfoever manner; in whatfoever degree. 
This ring he holds 

In mof rich choice; yet in his idle fire, 

‘To buy his will, it would not feem too dear, 

Howe’er repented of. Shakefp Alls weil that ends well. 

To trace the ways 
Of higheft agents, deem’d however wife. Milton's Par. Loft. 
2. At all events; happen what will; at leaft. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be, however 
from the greateft evils; and to enjoy, if it may be, all good, 
however the chiefeft. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

3. Neverthelefs ; notwithftanding ; yet. 
In your excufe your loye does little fay ; 

You might bowe'er have took a fairer way. Dryden. 

Its views are bounded on all fides by feveral ranges of moun- 
tains, which are however at fo great a diftance, that they leave 

-~ awonderful variety of beautiful profpects. = Addifcn on Italy. 

‘Ido not build my reafoning wholly on the cafe of perfecu- 
tion, however I do not exclude it. Aiterbury. 

Few turn their thoughts to examine how thofe difeafes in a 
{tate are bred, that haften its end; which would, swever, be 
a very ufeful enquiry. Swift. 

To Howt. v. n. [huclen, Dutch; ululo, Latin } 
1. To cry as a wolf or dog. 
Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
_ T trembling wak’d. Shakef-eare’s Richard III. 
If wolves had at thy gate ) wi’d that {tern time, 
Thou fhould’ft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key. Shake/. 
He found him in a defert land, and in the wafte howling 
wildernefs. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 
As when a fort of wolves infeft the night, 


With their wild Zow/ings at fair Cynthia’s light. Waller. 
Hard as his native rocks, cold as his fword, 
_ Fierce as the wolves that owl’d around his birth ; 
He hates the tyrant, and the fuppliant {corns. Smith. 


. To utter cries in diftrefs. 
Therefore will I bow/, and cry out for all Moab. er. xlviii. 
-o The damned ufe that word in hell, 
Houlings attend it. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
Each new morn 
New widows bowl, new orphans cry, new forrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it refounds 
As if it feit with Scotland. Shake/pearés Macbeth. 
I have words . 
That would be /ow/’d out in the defart air, 
Where hearing fhould not catch them. 
x The noife grows louder ftill ; 
Rattling of armour, trumpets, drums and ataballes ; 
And fometimes peals of fhouts that rend the heav’ns, 
- Like victory: then groans again, and howlings 
` Like thofe of vanquifh’d men. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
© To fpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
i Peace, monfter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
_ To favages, and how! it out in defarts ! 
Me would’ft thou make the accomplice of thy crimes? 
A. Phillips's Dijireft Mother. 
4. It isufed poetically of any noife loud and horrid. 
Howt. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The cry of a wolf or dog. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


od 
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Murther, 

Alarm’d by his fentinel the wolf, 

Whofe howl’s his watch. Shake/peare's Macbeth: 

Thefe and the like rumours are no more than the laft howls 
of a dog diffeAcd alive. Swift. 

2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
She raves, fhe runs with a dittracted pace, 

And fills with horrid aw/s the publick place. Dryden's Zn. 

Howsor’ver. adv. [how and foever.} 
1. In what manner foever. See HOWEVER. : 

Berofus, who, after Mofes, was one of the moft ancient, 
howfoever he hath been fince corrupted, doth in the fubftance 
of all agrec. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

2 Although. 5 j 

The man doth fear God, how/oever it feems not in him. 

Shakefpeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 
To Hox. v.a. [from poz, Saxon.] To hough; to hanı- 
ftring. 
Thou art a coward, 

Which hoxes honefty behind, reftraining 

From courfe required. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Lodronius, perceiving the old foldier’s meaning, alighted, 
and with his fword owed his horfe, faying aloud, This day, 
valiant foldiers, fhall you have me both your general and fel- 
low foldier, fighting on foot as one of yourfelves. Knolles. 

Hoy. n. j. [bou, old r'rench.} A large boat fometimes with 
one deck. 
He fent to Germany, ftrange aid to rear ; 

From whence eftfoons arrived here three h:ys 

Of Saxons, whom he for his fatety €mploys. Fairy Queen. 

To define a barge and hoy, which are between a boat and a 
thip, is hard. Watts's Logick. 

Hvu’ssus. n. f. (I know not the etymology, unlefs it be from 
up up, or hobnch.] A tumult; a riot. 

People purfued the bufinefs with all contempt of the go- 
vernment; and in the hubbub of the firft day there appeared 
nobody of name or reckoning, but the actors were really of 
the dregs of the people. Clarendon. 

An univerfal hubbub wild 

Of ftunning founds, and voices all confus’d, 

Borne through the hollow dark, affaults his ear 

With loudeft vehemence. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

Why wolves raife a hubbub at her, 
And dogs how] when fhe fhines in water. Hudibras, p. il. 
Ho’ckasack. n.f. A kind of linen on which the figures are 
railed. 
Hu’cKLEBACKED. adj. [hocker, German, a bunch, and back.) 
Crooked in the fhoulders. 
Hu’cKLepone. n. f. [from hucken, Dutch, to fit down ] The 
hipbone. 
Hu'cKSTER. 7 n.f. [hock, German, a pedlar ; hock/fer, a fhe- 
Hu’cKsTERER. § pedlar. ] 
1. One who fells goods by retail, or in fmall quantities; 2 
pedlar. 

There cannot be a more ignominious trade than the being 
huckflers to fuch vile merchandife. Gavernment of the Tongue. 

God deliver the world from fuch guides, or rather fuch 
buckfters of fouls, the very fhame of religion. South’s Sermons. 

Should thy {hoe wrench afide, down, down you fall, 

And overturn the fcolding huck/er’s ftall, 

The fcolding buck//er fhall not o’er thee moan, 

But pence expcét for nuts and pears o’erthrown. Cay. 

There fhould be a general confederacy of all the fervants in 
every family, for the publick good, to drive thofe China buck- 

fers from the doors. Swift. 

Thofe huck/terers or money-jobbers will be found neceflary, 


if this brafs money is made current. Swift. 
2. A trickifh mean fellow. 
Now the ape wanted his buck/ler man. Hubb. Tale. 


To Hu'cksteR. v. n. [from the noun.] To deal in petty 
bargains. 
‘They muft pay a fhilling, for changing their piece into fil- 
ver, to fome /uck/tering fellow who follows that trade. Swift. 
To Hu'DDLE. v. a. [probably from hocd.] 
1. Todrefs up clofe fo as not to be difcovered; to mobble. 
2. To put on carelefly in a hurry. 
At twelve fhe rofe with much ado ; 


Her cloaths were huddl’d on by two. Prior. 
Now all in hafte they huddle on 
Their hvods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift. 


3. To cover up in hafte. 
4. To perform in a hurry. 

I have given much application to this poem: this is not a 

play huddled up in hafte. Dryden, 
When continu’d rain 

The lab’ring hufband in his houfe reftrain, 

Let him forecaft his work with timely care, 

Which elfe is huddled when the fkies are fair. Dryd. Virgil. 

5. To throw together in confufion. 

Our adverfary, buddling feveral fuppofitions together, and 
that in doubtful and general terms, makes a medley and con- 
fufion. Locke. 

Te 
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Tog DDB? wn Te conc it acéwtvor hurry. 
Glance an cye of pity on his lofles, i 
‘That have of late fo huddled on his back, 
Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. Shakefpeare. 
Brown anfwered after his blunt and huddling manner, Bacon. 
Thyrfis, whole arttul ftrains have oft delay’d 
The budding brook to hear his madrigal, 
And fwecten’d every mufkrofs of the dale. 
Their eyes are more imperfeét than others; for they will 
run againft things, and, Auddling forwards, fall from high 
places. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Hu’ppve. n. f. [from the verb.] Crowd; tumult; confuficn. 
That the Ariftotclian philofophy is a þudd'e of words and 
terms infignificant, has been the cen{ure of the wifeft. Glanv. 
Your carrying bufinefs in a huddle, 
Has fore’d our rulers to new model. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Nature doth nothing in a huddle. L’Eftrance. 
‘The underftanding fees nothing diftinétly in things remote, 
and in a huddle, Locke. 
Several merry anfwers were made to my queftion, which 
entertained us’till bed-time, and filled my mind with a huddle 
of ideas. Addtjon’s Spectator. 
Hue. n.f. [ piepe, Saxon. ] 


1. Colour; die. 


Milton. 


For never in that land 
Face of fair lady fhe before did view, 
Or that dread lyon’s look her caft in deadly hue. Fairy Du. 
For now three months have changed thrice their Aue. 
+ Fairy Queen, canto viii. 
Yo add another Ave unto the rainbow, 
Is wafteful and ridiculous exces. Shakef. King John. 
Flow’rs of all bue, and without thorn the rofe. Milton. 
To whom the angel, with a fmile that glow’d 
Celeftial rofy red, love’s proper bue, 
Anfwer’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
Your’s is much of the camelion hue, 
To change the die with diftant view. Dryden. 
2. [Huée, French.] A clamour; a legal purfuit; an alarm 
given to the country. 

five and cry, villain, go! Afift me, knight, I am undone: 
fly, run, bue and cry! villain, Iam undone. Shakefpeare. 

Immediately comes a bue and cry after a gang of thieves, 
that had taken a purfe. upon the road. L Efrange. 

If you fhould hfs, he fwears he'll hifs as high; ` 
And, like a culprit, join the Aue and cry. Addifon. 
The bue ana cry went after Jack, to apprehend him dead 
__ or alive, wherever he could be found. Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bull. 
Hue’r. n. f. [huer, French, to cry.) One whofe bufinefs is 
to cali out to others. 

They lie hovering upon the coaft, and are dire&ted by a 
balker or huer, who ftaneth on the cliff-fide, and from thence 
difcerneth the courfe of the pilchard. Carew?s Surv, of Cornw. 

HUFF. 2./. [from bove, or hoven, {welled: he is huffed up by 
diflempers. So in fome provinces we ftill fay the bread buffs up, 
when it begins to heave or ferment: buff, therefore, may be 
ferment. To be in a /uff is then to be ina ferment, as we 
now fpeak. 

t. Swell of fudden anger or arrogance, 

Quoth Ralpho, honour’s but a word 

To {wear by only ina lord; 

In others it is but a buff; 

To vapour with inftcad of proof. 

His frowns kept multitudes in awe, 

Before the blufter of whofe buff 

All hats, as ina ftorm, flew off. Hudibras. 

We have the apprehenfions of a change to keep a check 
upon us in the very huff of our greatnefs. L’Eftrange. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the suff about his ex- 
traction, L’Eftrange. 

No man goes about to enfnare or circumvent another in 2 
paffion, to lay trains, and give fecret blows in a prefent 
buff. South’s Sermons. 

2. A wretch {welled with a falfe opinion of his own value. 

Lewd fhallow-brained duffs make atheifn and contempt of 
rcligion the fole badge and charater of wit. South, 

As for you, colonel huff-cap, we fhall try before a civil 
magiftrate who’s the greater plotter. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

To Hurr. v.a. [from the noun. } 

1. ‘To fwell; to puff. 

In many wild birds the diaphragm may eafily be bufed up 
with air, and blown in at the windpipe. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

2. Yo hector; to treat with infulence and arrogance, or brutality, 

lo Hurr. v. m ‘Yo blufter; to ftorm; to bounce; to {well 
with indignation or pride. 

This fenfelefs arrogant conceit of theirs made them huff at 


Hudibras, $- ii. 


the doétrine of repentance, as a thing below them. South, 
A buffing, fhining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 
A car/kerworm of peace, was rais’d above him. Otway. 


A thief and juftice, fool and knave, 
A huffing officer and flave. Hudibras, p.its cant. 3. 
Wing to cowards, fawning to the brave, 

To knaves a fool, to cred’lous fools a knave. 
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Now what’s his end? O charming glory, fay! 

What, a fifth a&t to crown his buffivg play? Dryd. Juvenal. 

What a fmall pittance of reafon and truth is mixed with 

thofe huffing opinions they are {welled with. Locke. 

When Peg received John’s meflage, fhe buffed and ftormed 

like the devil. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Buil 
Hou’Frer. n. f. [from buff] A blufterer; a bully. 
Nor have I hazarded my art 

To be expos’d i’ th’ end to fuffer, 

By fuch a brageadocio buffer. Hudilras, p. ii. cant. 2. 
Ho’FFisu. adj. [from huff} Arrogant ; infolent; hectoring. 
Hu'rrisuiy. adv. [from bufi/b.] With arrogant petulance ; 

with bullying blufter. 
Hu rrisuness. x. f. Petulance; arrogance; noify blufter. 
To Hue. v. a. [pegian, Saxon, to hedge, to inclofe. } 
1. To prefs clofe in an embrace. 
He bewept my fortune, 
And bugg’d me in his arms. Shakelp. Richard III. 
What would not he do now to bug the creature that had 
given him fo admirable a ferenade ! L’Eftrange. 
Ev’n in that urn their brother they confefs, 
And dug it in their arms, and to their bofom prefs. Dryden. 
King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which he would 
hug and kifs. flarvey on Conjuamptions. 
2. To fondle; to treat with tendernefs. 
l, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-plac’d words of glozing courtefy, 

Baited with reafons not unplaufible, 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man, 


And bug him into fnares. Milton, 

We hug deformities, if they bear our names. Glanville, 
Admire yourfelf, 

And, without rival, bug your darling book. Roftommon. 


Though they know that the flatterer knows the falfchood 
of his own flatteries, yet they love the impoftor, and with 
both arms hug the abufe. South's Sermons. 

Mark with what joy he bugs the dear difcovery! Roue. 
3. To hold faft. 
Age makes us moft fondly bug and retain the good things of 
life, when we have the leaft profpect of enjoying them. Aiterb. 
Huc. n. f. [fromthe noun.] Clofe embrace. 
Why thefe clofe hugs ? Iowe my fhame to him. 
HUGE. adj. [hoogh, high, Dutch. ] 
1. Vaft; immentfe. 

Let the ftate of the people of God, when they were in the 
houfe of bondage, and their manner of ferving God in a 
ftrange land, be compared with that which Canaan and Jeru~ 
falem did afford; and who feeth not what buge difference there 
was between them ? Hooker, b. iv. 

This {pace of earth is fo buge, as that it equalleth in great- 


Gay. 


nefs not only Afia, Europe and Africa, but America.  débor. 
2. Great even to deformity or terriblenefs. 
The patch is kind enough, but a Auge feeder. Shake/p. 


Through forrefts huge, and long untravell’d heaths, 
With defolation brown he wanders wafte. Thom/on’s Spring. 
Hu'cELY. adv. [from huge.] 
r. Immenfely ; enormoufly. 
Who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea? Shakef. As you like it. 
2. Greatly ; very much. 
Tam hugely bent to believe, that whencver you concern 
yourfelves in our affairs, it is for our good. Swift, 
Hu’ceness. n. fi [from huge.] Enormous bulk; greatnefs. 
My miftrefs exceeds in goodnels the Augene/s of your un- 
worthy thinking. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Hu'Gcexmuccer. n.f. [corrupted perhaps from hug cr morcker, 
or hug inthe dark. M.rcker in Danith is darknefs, whence 
our murky. It is written by Sir Thomas More, koker moker. 
Haker, in Chaucer, is peevifh, croffgrained, of which moker may 
be only a ludicrous reduplication. Hooke is likewife in Ger- 
man a corner, and moky is in Englith dark. l know not how 
to determine.} Secrecy; bye-place. 
Now hold in huggermugger in their hand, 
And all the reft do rob of goods and land. 
But if I can but find them out, 
Where e'er th’ in huggermugger lurk, 
I'll make them rue their handy-work. Huditras, p.i. 
There’s a diftinction betwixt what’s done openly and bare- 
faced, and a thing that’s done in huggermugger, under a feal of 
fecrecy and concealment. L’Eftrange’s Fabies. 
Hu’cy. adj. [See HUGE.) Vaft; great; huge. 
This bugy rock one finger’s force 
Apparently will move. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal, 
Hoke. m. f. [hugue, French.] A cloak. 
As we were thus in conference, there came one that feemed 
to be a meflencer ín a rich buke, Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Huck. 1./. [hulke, Dutch; pulc, Saxon.] 
1. The body of a hip. 
‘There's a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux ftuff in 
him: you have not {can a bulk better flulfed in the held. Shake. 


Hubbera’s Tale. 


The 
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The,cuftom they had. of giving the colour of: the fea to the 
hulks, fails, and. mariners of their {py-boats, to kecp them 


from being difcovered, came.from the Veneti, Arbuthnot. 
They Argo’s hulk will tax, 
And fcrape her pitchy fides for wax. Swift. 
The footy. bulk i 
Steer’d fluggifh on. Thomfon's. Autumn. 


2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy. This fenfe is {till retained 
in Scotland : as, a bulk of a fellow. 
And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the bulk fir John, 
Is prifoner to your fon, Shake/peare’s Henry IV, p. ii. 
To Hutk. v. a. To exenterate: as, to hulk a hare.  Ain/w. 
Hut. n. f. [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 
1. The hufk or integument of any thing; the outer covering: 
> as, the bull of a nut covers the fhell. [ Eu/e, Scottith.] 
2. The body of a fhip; the-hulk. Hull and hulk are now con- 
founded ; but bu/k feems originally to have fignified not merely 
tne body or hull, but a whole fhip of burden, heavy and 


Deep in their bulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a paflage find. Dryden. 

So many arts hath the Divine Wifdom put together, only 
for the full and tackle of a fenfible and thinking creature. 

Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. i. c. 5- 
Fo Hutt. v. . [from the noun.] To float; to drive to and 
fro upon the water without fails or rudder. 

They faw a fight full of piteous ftrangenefs; a fhip, or ra- 
ther the carcafe of the fhip, or rather fome few bones of the 
carcafe, hulling there, part broken, part burned, and part 
drowned. Sidney. 

Will you hoift fail, fir? here lics your way. 
—No, good fwabber, Iam to Aull here a little longer. Shak. 
He look’d, and faw the ark bul! onthe flood, 


Which now abated. Miltons Parad. Loft, b. xi. 
People walking down upon the fhore, faw fomewhat come 
bulling toward them. L Efirange. 
Hu‘try. adj. [from bull.] Siliquofe; hufky. Ainfworth. 


Hu‘tver. n.f. Holly. 
Save hulver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. Tuffer. 
To Hum. v. a, [bsmmelen, Dutch. ] 
3. To make the noife of bees. 
i The humming of bees is an unequal buzzing. Bacon. 
: An airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 
In Summer’s heat. Dryden’s Æn. b. Vi. 
So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive, 
~. An bymming through their waxen city grows. Dryden. 
2, To make an inarticulate and buzzing found. 
Fthink he’l] hear me: yet to bite his lip, 
And bum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shake/p. 
Upon my honour, fir, I heard a humming, 
= Ano that a ftrange one too, which did awake me. Shate/p. 
The cloudy meflenger turns me his back, 
And bums; as who fhould fay, you'll rue. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
* 3. To paufe in fpeaking, and fupply the interval with an au- 
dible emiffion of breath. 
Having pump’d up all his wit, 
And bumm d upon it, thus he writ, Hudilras, p. iii. 
I ftill acquieft, 
And never humm’d and haw’d feditiqn, 
Nor fnuffied treafon. Hudibras, p. iit. cant. 2. 
_ The man lay bumming and hawing a good while; but, in 
_ the end, he gave up himfelf tothe phyficians, L’E/range. 
Still humming on, their drowfy courfe they keep,. 
+ And lath’d fo long, like tops, are lath’d aflcep. Pope. 
i 4. To fing low. ' i 
= The mufical accents of the Indians, to us, are but inarti- 
culate bummings; as are ours to their gtherwife tuned or- 
f gans. Glanv. Apol, 
Lor Hum half a tune. T Pope. 
_ 5. Toapplaud. Approbation was commonly exprefled in pub- 
lick affemblies by a hum, about a century ago. 
__ Huo. n.f- [from the verb. ] 
= d. The noife of bees or infects. 
To black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 
_ Hath rung night’s yawning peal. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Nor undelightful is the ceafelefs hus, 
x To him who mufes through the woods at noon. Themfon. 
2. The noife of buftling crowds. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army ftilly founds. Shake/p. Hen. V- 
Tower’d cities pleafe us then, 
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’ And the bufy bum of men. Milton. 
D. One theatre there is of vaft refort, 
| Which whilome of requefts was call’d the court ; 

g But now the great exchange of news ’tis hight, 


And full of bum and buz from noon ’ull night. Dryden. 
3. Any low dull noife. 
A Who fat the neareft, by the words o’ercome, 
' Slept faft; the diftant nodded to the bum. Pope's Dunciad. 
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4. A paufe with an inarticulate found. 
‘Thefe fhrugs, thefe hums and haws, 
When you have faid flic’s goodly, come between, 


*Ere you can fay the’s honctt. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
Your excufes want fome grains to make ’em current: hum 
and ha will not do the bufinefs. Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 


§- In Lfudibra/s it feems ufed for bam. 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ftew their meat between their Lums 
And the horfes backs o’er which they ftraddle, 
And ev’ry man eat up his faddle, Hudibras, p.i. cant. 11. 
6. An expreffion of applaufe. 
You hear a Aum in the right place. Speatcr. 
Hum. interjec?. A found implying doubt and deliberation. 
Let not your ears defpife the heavielt found 
That ever yet they heard. ° 


— Hum! l guefs at it. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
See fir Robert-—Aum! 
And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope. 


HUMAN, adj. (humanus, Latin ; humain, French. ] 
1. Having the qualities of a man. 

It will not be afked whether he be a gentleman born, but 

whether he be a buman creature. Swift. 
2. Belonging to man. 
The king is butamanasI am: the violet fmells to him as it 
doth to me; all his fenfes have but buman conditions. Shakefe 
For man to tell how human lite began 
Is hard ; for who himfelf beginning knew? Adtkon's P. L. 
Thee, ferpent, fubtil’ft beaft of all the field, 
I knew; but not with suman voice indu'd. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can have any, 
this being the higheft of all hux.an certainty. Locke. 
HUMANE. aaj. [humaine, French ] Kind; civil; benevolent; 
good-natured. 

Love of others, if it be not fpent upon a few, doth naturally 
fpread itfelf towards many, and maketh men become humane 
and charitable. Bacon's E ffays: 

Envy, malice, covetoufnefs and revenge are abolifhed: a 
new race of virtues and graces, more divine, more moral, 
more humane, are planted in their ftead. Spratt’s Sermons. 

Huma'vELy. adv, [from humane.) Kindly; with good- 
nature. 

If they would yield us the fuperfluity, while it were whole- 
fome, we might guefs they relieved us humanely. Shakefpeare. 

Hu’manist. n.f. [bumanijte, French.] A philologer ; agram- 
marian. 
Humanity. n. f. [bumanité, French ; humanitas, Latin.] 
1. The nature of man. 
Look to thyfelf; reach not beyond humanity. Sidney. 
A rarer fpirit never did {teer humanity. Shakefpeare. 

The middle of humanity thou never kneweft, but the extre- 
mity of both ends. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

‘To preferve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, there hath 
been ufed the higheft caution humanity could invent. Brown. 

2. Humankind ; the collective body of mankind. 
If he can untie thofe knots, he is able to teach all humanity, 
and will do well to oblige mankind by his informations. Glan. 
3. Benevolence; tendernefs. 
All men.ought to maintain peace, and the common offices 
of humanity and friendfhip in diverfity of opinions. Locke. 
How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of fatt humanity ? 
Like thee referve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 
Or mix their pitying tears with thofe that weep? Rowe. 
4. Philology ; grammatical ftudies. 
To Hu'manize. v.a. [humanifer, French.] To foften; t 
make fufceptive of tendernefs or benevolence. i 
Here will I paint the characters of woe, 

And here my faithful tears in fhowers fhall flow, 

To humanize the flints whereon I tread. Wotton. 

Was it the bufinefs of magick to humanize our natures with 
compaffion, forgivenefs, and all the inftances of the moft ex- 
tenfive charity ? Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Hu'MANKIND. 2. f. [human and kind.] The race of man; 
mankind. 
Bleft with a tate exa, yet unconfin’d ; 
A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 
Hu’manty. adv. [from buman.] 
1. After the notions of men; according to the power of men. 
Thus the prefent happy profpect of our affairs, humanly 
{peaking, may feem to promife. Atterbury, 
2. Kindly; with good-nature. This fhould be humanely. 
Though learn’d, well bred ; and though well bred, fincere; 
Modeftly bold, and humanly fevere. Popes Ef. cn Criticifm. 
Hu’mpirep. n. f. [from hum and bird.) The humming bird. 
All ages have conceived the wren the leaft of birds, 
yet our own plantations have fhewed us one far lefs; that is, 
the humbird, not much excecding a beetle. Brown's Fule. Err, 
HUMBLE. adj. (bumble, French; humilis, Latin. J 
1. Not proud; modeft; not arrogant. 
And mighty proud to bumble weak does yield. Fairy Qu. 
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Now we have fhewn our power, 
Let us {cem /umbler after it is donc, 
‘Than when it was a doing. 
Thy bumble fervant vows obedience, 
And faithful fervice, ’till the point of death. Shak. H. VI. 
We fhould be as humbte in our imperfections and fins as 
Chrift was in the fulnefs of the fpirit, great wifdom, and per- 
fect life. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
Chufe you for me; for well you underftand 
But if an bumble hufband may requeft, 
Provide and order all things for the beft. 
Ten thoufand trifles light as thefe, 
or can my rage nor anger move: 
She fhould be bumble, who would pleafe ; 
And fhe muft fuffer, who can love. 
2. Low; not high; not great. 
Th’ example of the heav’nly lark, 
Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark! 
‘Above the fkies let thy proud mufick found, 
Thy humble neft build on the ground. 
Denied what ev’ry wretch obtains of fate, 
An humble roof and an obfcure retreat. Yalden, 
Ah! prince, hadft thou but known the joys which dwell 
With humbler fortunes, thou wouldft curfe thy royalty. Rowe. 
Far humbier titles fuit my loft condition. Smith. 
To Hu’mste. v.a. [from the adjective. 
1. To make humble; to make fubmiffive; to make to bow 
down with humility. 
Take this purfe, thou whom the heaven’s plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes. Shake/p. King Lear. 
The executioner 
Falls not the axe upon the bumb/ed neck, 
But firft begs pardon. Shake/p. As you like it. 
Humble yourfelves under the mighty hand of God, that he 
may exalt you. 1 Pet. v. 6. 
Hezekiah humbled himfelf for the pride of his heart. 2 Chro. 
: Why do I humble thus myfelf, and fuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulfe and hate. Milton. 
Let the finner put away the evil of his doings, and bumble 
himfclf by a fpeedy and fincere repentance: let him return to 
God, and then let him be affured that God will return to 
him. Rogers’s Sermons. 
2. To cruth; to break; to fubdue; to mortify. 
Yearly injoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual bumbling certain number’d days, 
To dafh their pride, and joy, for man feduc’d. Milt. P. L. 
Weare pleafed, by fome implicit kind of revenge, to fee 
him taken down and humbled in his reputation, who had fo 
far raifed himfelf above us. Addifon’s Speciat. 
The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire, 
The nurfe of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth.  Addi/. Cato. 
Men that make a kind of infult upon focicty, ought to be 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Cowley. 


burnbled as difturbers of the publick tranquillity. Freeholder. 
Fortune not much of humbling me can boaft; 
Though double tax’d, how little have I loft! Pope. 


3. To make to condefcend. 

‘This would not be to condefcend to their capacities, when 
he humbles himfelf to fpeak to them, but to lofe his defign in 
fpeaking. Locke. 

4. To bring down from an height. 

In procefs of time the higheft mountains may be humbled 
into valleys; and again, the loweft valleys exalted into moun- 
tains. Hakewill on Providence. 

HU'MBLEBEE. n.f. [hum and bee.] A buzzing wild bee. 
The honeybags fteal from the bumblebees, 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. Shake/peare. 

This puts us in mind once again of the bumblebees and the 
tinderboxes. Atterbury. 

Hvu/MBLEBEE. 7. f. A herb. Ainfworth. 
HU’MBLEBRE Eater. n. f- A fly that eats the humblebee. /in/. 
Hu’mMBieness. n.f. [from humble.] Humility; abfence of 
ride. 
i, With how true humblenefs 

They look’d down to triumph over pride ! Sidney. 

I am rather with all fubjected bumblenefs to thank her ex- 
cellencies, fince the duty thercunto gave me rather heart to fave 
myfelf, than to receive thanks for a decd which was her only 
infpiring. Sidney, b.i. 

It was anfwered by us all, in all poffible humblene/s; but yet 
with a countenance, that we knew that he {poke it but mer- 
rily. Bacons New Atlantis. 

A grain of glory, mixt with humblene/s, 
Cures both a fever and Iethargicknefs. Herbert, 
Hu'MBLER. 7. f. [from humbie.] One that humbles or fubdues 
himfelf or others. 
Hu'MBLEMOUTHED. adj. [humble and month.) Mild; meck. 
You are meck and humblemouth'd; but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. Shak. H.VIIT. 
HuMeLerranr. nf. A fpecies of fentitiveplant. 
The humbleplant is fo called becaufe, as foon as you touch it, 


E 
it proftrates itfelf on the ground, and in a fhort time*elevates 
itfelf again, is raifed in hotbeds. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Hu’mstes. n.f. Entrails of a deer. 
Hu/msess. n. f. [from humble.] Humblenefs ; humility. 
And with meck bumblefs, and afflicted mood, 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat. 
Hu'mety. adv. [from humble. ] 
1. Without pride; with humility. 
They were us’d to bend, 
To fend their {miles before them to Achilles, 
To come humbly as they us’d to creep to holy altars. Shake/. 
Here the tam’d Euphrates humbly glides, 
And there the Rhine fubmits her fwelling tides. 
Write him down a flave, who, humbly proud, 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 


With prefents begs preferments from the crowd. Dryden. 
In midft of dangers, fears, and death, 

Thy goodnefs I'll adore; 
And praife thee for thy mercies paft, 

And humbly hope for more. Addifon’s Speflater. 


2. Without height; without elevation. 
Hu'MDRUM: adj. [from hum, drone, or humming drone.) Dull; 
dronifh; ftupid. b 
Shall we, quoth fhe, ftand fill bumdrum, 

And fee ftout Bruin all alone, 

By numbers bafely overthrown ? Hudibras, p. i. 

I was talking with an old 4umdrum fellow, and, before E 
had heard his ftory out, was called away by bufinefs. ddi/on. 

To HUME’CT. dv. a. [ humedio, Latin; bumedier, Fr] 
ToHUME/CTATE. § To wet; to moiften. 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiften and contemperate 
the air by their exhalations, but refrefh and bumeéfate the 
earth by their annual inundations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Her rivers are whecled up into fmall cataracts, and fo di- 
vided into fluices, to bumeé?ate the bordering foil, and make 
it wonderfully productive. H,wel’s Vocal Forre/t. 

The medicaments are of a cool /umeéfing quality, and not 
too much aftringent. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Humecta’tion. n.f. [humeéiaticn, Fr. from humectate.), The 
act of wetting; moiftening. 

Plates of brafs, applied to a blow, will keep it down from 
fwelling: the caufe is repercuffion, without humecfation, or 
entrance of any body. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

That which is concreted by exficcation, or expreffion of 
humidity, will be refolved by humedfatien, as earth and clay. 

Brown’s Vulgar Ervours. 
Hvu’MERAL. adj. [humeral, Fr. from humerus, Latin.] Belong- 
ing to the fhoulder. 

The largeft crooked needle fhould be ufed, with a ligature, 
in taking up the bumeral arteries in amputation. Sharp. 

Humicuga’TIon. n.f. [bumi and cubo, Latin.) The a&t of 
lying on the ground. 

Fafting and fackcloth, and afhes and tears, and bumicuba- 
tions, ufed to be companions of repentance. Bramhall. 

HUMID: adj. [humide, French; humidus, Lat.] Wet; moift; 
watery. 
Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl’d hue 


Than her purpled fcart¥ can fhew. Milton. 
The queen, recover’d, rears her humid eyes, 
And firft her hufband on the poop efpies. Dryden. 


If they flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agitated by 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, 
the body is fluid; and if it be apt to ftick to things, it is 
humid. Newton's Opt. 

Humroiry. n. f. [humidité, Fr. from bunid.] That quality which 
we call moifture, or the power of wetting other bodies. It dif- 
fers very much-+rom fluidity, depending altogether on the con- 
gruity of the component particles of any liquor to the pores 
or furfaces of fuch particular bodies as it is capable of adhering 
to. Thus quickfilver is not a moift liquor, in refpeét to our 
hands or clothes, and many other things it will not ftick to; 
but it may be called fo in refcrence to gold, tin, or lead, to 
whofe furfaces it will prefently adhere. And even water itfelf, 
that wets almoft every thing, and is the great ftandard of hu- 
midity, is not capable of wetting every thing ; for it ftands 
and runs eafily off in globular drops on the leaves of cabbage:, 
and many other plants; and it will not wet the feathers ot 
ducks, fwans, and other water-fowl. Quincy. 

We'll ufe this unwholfome humidity, this grofs watry pum- 
pion: we'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shake/peare. 

O bleffing-breeding fun, draw from the earth 

Rotten humidity: below thy fifter’s orb 

Infeét the air. Shakelp. Timon of Athens. 

Young animals have more tender fibres, and more humidity, 
than old animals, which have their juices more exalted and 
relithing. Arbuthnst on Diet. 

Humivia‘rion. n.f. [French.] > 

1. Defcent from greatnefs ; act of humility. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an humi- 
liation of manhood; for which caute there followed upon the 

latter 
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-~ fatter an exaltation of that which was humbled; for with 
power he created the world, but reltored it by obedience. 
B.. Hooker, bov. f. 55. 
Thy bumiliatiən fhall exalt ee take 
With thee thy manhood alfo to this throne. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
2. Mortification ; external expreffion of fin and unworthihels. 
- John fared poorly, according unto the apparel he wore, that 
is, of camel’s hair; and the doctrine he preached was bumi- 
tiation and repentance. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
E. With tears 
Watering the ground, and with our fighs the air 
s Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
: Of forrow unfeign'd, and burniliation meek. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
p 
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3- Abatement of pride. 
It may ferve for a great leflon of humiliation to mankind, 
to behold the habits and paffions of men trampling over in- 
tereft, friendfhip, honour, and their own perfonal fafety, as 
< well as that of their country. i Swift. 
Humi'siry. x. f. [bumilite, French.] 
as Freedom from pride; modefty ; not arrogance. 

When we make profeflion of our faith, we ftand; when 
we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we 
fall down; becaufe the gefture of conftancy becomcth us beft 
in the one, in the other the behaviour of humility, — Hooker. 

I do not know that Englifhman alive, 

With whom my foul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to-night ; 

i I thank my God for my burility. Shakefp. Richard III. 

What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, the bumi- 
ity of a Chriftian teacheth to forgive. King Charles. 

© The humility of the ftyle gained them many friends, Claren. 
There are fome that ufe 
= Humility to ferve their pride, and feem 
E Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wifh’d journey’s end. Denham's Sophy. 
“It is an eafy matter, when there is no danger of a trial, to 
= extol humility in the midft of honours, or to begin a faft after 
-~ dinner South's Sermons. 
r As high turrets, for thcir airy fteep, 
Require foundations in proportion deep ; 
And lofty cedars as far upwards fhoot, 
’ a As to the nether heavens they drive the root ; 

So low did her fecure foundation lye, 

| She was not humble, but burniiity. 
2. Act of fubmiffion. 
With thefe humilities they fatished the young king, and by 
their bowing and bending avoided the prelent ftorm. Davies. 

Hu’mmer. n. f- [from hum.] An applauder. Ainfworth. 

‘Hu’mMorat. adj. [from humour.} Proceeding from the hu- 

mours. 

This fort of fever is comprehended under continual humoral 
fevers. Eyi Harvey on Confumptions. 
= Ho’morist. n.f. [humoriflo, Italian ; bumorifie, French. } 
1. One who conducts himfelf by his own fancy ; one who gra- 
 tihes his own humour. 

The wit finks imperceptibly into an humoriff.  Speđator. 

The notion of a humori/i is one that is greatly pleafed, or 
greatly difpleafed, with little things; his actions feldom direfed 
_ by the reafon and nature of things. Watts’s Logick. 

This 4umorifi keeps to himfelf much more than he wants, 
and gives a vaft refufe of his fuperfluities to purchafe heaven, 

: Addifon s Speéiator. 
2. One who has violent and peculiar paffions. 

By a wife and timous inquifition the peccant humours and 
= dumorifis muĝ be difcovered and purged, or cut off: mercy, 
© infuch acafe, in a king, is true cruelty. Bacon to Villiers, 
OROUS. adj. [from humour. ] 

ll of grotefque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya was a law- 
yer who had loft his caufe; others that this paflage alludes to 
the ftory of the fatire Marfyas, who contended with Apollo, 
© | which I think is more humorous, Addijon on Italy. 
— Thybhumorous vein, thy pleafing folly, 

© Lies all neglected, all forgot ; 

_ And pentive, wav’ring, melancholy, 

Thou dread’ft and hop’ft thou know’ft not what. Prior. 
2. Capricious; irregular; without any rule but the prefent 
whim. 
€ lam known to be a humorous patrician ; faid to be fome- 
. g imperfect, in favouring the firft complaint; hafty and 

tinder-like, upon too trivial motion. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
z ‘Thou fortune’s champion, that do’ft never hght 

_ But when her humorous ladyfhip is by, 
To teach thec fafety. Shakefp. King John. 

~He’s humorous as Winter, and as fudden 
As flaws congeal’d in the [pring of day. Shanefp. Hen. IV. 

O, you awake then: come away, 
Times be fhort, are made for play ; 
The humorous moon too will not ftay : 


Dryden, 


- 
- 


Ben. Fobnfon. 


What doth make you thus delay? 
Vaft is his courage, boundlefs is his mind, 
Rough as a ftorm, and humorous as the wind. Dryden. 
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He that would learn to pafs a juft fentence on perfons and 
things, muft take heed of a fanciful temper of mind, and an 
humorous conduét in his affairs. Wattss Logick. 

3. Pleafant; jocular. Ainfworth. 
Hu’morousty. adj. [from humorous. ] 
1, Merrily ; jocofely. 

A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls, very humouroufly, con- 
cijum argentum in titulos faciejque minutas. Addifon on Medals. 

We refolve by halves, and unadvifedly; we refolve rafhly, 
fillily, or busoroufly, upon no rcafons that will hold. Cal/amy. 

It has been husmorsufly faid, that fome have fifhed the very 
jakes for papers left there by men of wit. Swift. 

2. With caprice; with whim. 

Hu’morousness, n.f. [from humorows.] Ficklenefs; capri- 
cious levity. 

Hu’morsoMeE. adj. [from humcur.] 

1. Peevifh ; petulant. 

2. Odd; humorous. 

Our fcience cannot be much improved by mafqucrades, 
where the wit of both fexes is altogether taken up in conti- 
nuing fingular and humorfome difguifes. Swift. 

PAGE SO ae adv. [from humorfome.] Peevifhly; petu- 
antly. 

HUMOUR. n.f. [bumeur, French ; humor, Latin.] 

1. Moifture. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 
very admirable, feeing it hath the peripicuity and fluidity of 
common water. k Ray on the Creation. 

2. The different kind of moifture in man’s body, reckoned by 
the old phyficians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and melan- 
choly,; which, as they predominated, were fuppofed to deter- 
mine the temper of mind. 

Betieve not thefe fuggeftions, which proceed 

From anguifh of the mind and humours black, 

That mingle with thy fancy. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As there is no humour, to which impudent poverty cannot 
make itfelf ferviceable ; fo were there cnow of thofe of de- 
fperate ambition, who would build their houfes upon others 
ruin. Sidney, b. ii. 

There came with her a young lord, led hither with the 
humour of youth, which ever thinks that good whofe good- 
nefs he fees not. Sidney. 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, fo he 
was a prince of a marvellous pleafant humour: as he was go- 
ing through Lufen by Greenwich, he afked what town it 
was; they faid Lufen. He afked, a good while after, what 
town is this we are nowin? They faid ftill it was Lufen: faid 
the king, I will be king of Lufen. - Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Examine how your humour is inclin’d, 

And which the ruling paffion of your mind. —- Rofcomm:n. 

They, who were acquainted with him, know his humour to 

. be fuch, that he would never conftrain himfelf. Dryden. 

In cafes where it is neceflary to make examples, it is the 
humour of the multitude to forget the crime, and to remember 
the punifhment. Addifon’s Freeh:tler. 

Good humour only teaches charms to laft, 

Still makes new conquefts, and maintains the pat. Pope. 

4. Prefent difpofition. 

It is the curfe of kings to be attended 
By flaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the blood-houfe of life.  Shake/p. K. Jobn. 
Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfax, b. iis 
Their bumsurs are not to be won, 
But when they are impos’d upon. 
Tempt not his heavy hand s 

But one fubmiffive word which you let fall, 

Will make him in good bþumsur with us all. 

5. Grotefque imagery ; jocularity ; merriment. 

6. Difeafed or morbid difpofition. 

He was a man frank and generous; when well, denied 
himfelf nothing that he had a mind to cat or drink, which 
gave him a body full of humours, and made his fits of the 
gout frequent and violent. Temple. 

7. Petulance; peevifhnefs. 

Is my friend all perfeétion, all virtue and difcretion? Has 
he not sumours to be endured, as well as kindnefles to be en- 
joyed? South's Sermons. 

8. Avtrick; a practice. 

I like not the humour of lying: he hath wronged me in 
{fome humours: l fhou'd have born the humour’d letter to her. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry lVives of Windfer. 


Fludibras, p. iii. 


Drydem 


g. Caprice; whim; predominent inclination. 


In private, men are more bold in their own humours; and 
in confort, men are more obnoxious to others humours ; there- 
fore it is good to take both. Bacon's Effays. 

To Hu’mour. v. a. [from the noun ] ; 
1, To gratify ; to footh by compliance. 
If I hada fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his men ; 
if to his men, I would curry with mafter Shallow. Shake/p- 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Caftius, 
He fhould not bum:ur me. Shakefp. Juus Cefar. 
-Obedience 
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Obedience and fubjeđlion were never enjoined’ by God to 
humour the paflions, lufts, and vanities of thofe who arc com- 


manded to obey our governours. Swift. 
You bumour me, when | am fick; 
Why not when I am fplenctick ? Pope. 


Children are fond of fomething which ftrikes their fancy 
moft, and fullen and regardlefs of every thing elfe, if they 
are not Aureured in that fancy. Watt’ s Logicke 

2. To fit; to comply. with, 
To after age thou fhalt be writ the man, 

That with fmooth air could’ ft bunour beft our tongue. Milt. 

Tis my part to invent, and the muficians to umour that 
invention. Dryden’s Preface to Albion. 

Fountainbleau is fituated among rocks and: woods, that give 
a fine variety of favage profpects: the king has humoured the 
genius of the place, and only made ufe of fo much art as is 
neecflary to regulate nature. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Hump. n. f. [corrupted perhaps from bump. Sce Bumy.] The 
protuberance formed by a crooked back. 

‘Thefe defects were mended by fucceeding matches; the 
eyes were opcned in the next generation, and the bump fell. 

Tatler, N°.74. 
Hu’mreack. n. f. [bump and back.] Crooked back; high 
fhoulders. 

The chief of the family was born with an humpback and 
very high nofe. Tatler. 

Hompra’cKen. adj. Having a crooked back. 
To HUNCH. v. a. {hufch, German.] 
1. To {trike or punch with the fifts. 
Jack’s friends began to hunch and pufh one another: why 
don’t you go and cut the poor fellow down? Arbuthnot. 
2. [ Hocker, a crooked back, German.] To crook the back. 
Thy crooked mind within hunch’d out thy back, 
And wander’d in thy limbs : to thy own kind 
Make love, if thou can’ft find it inthe world. Dryden. 
HuncHBA‘CKED. adj. [hunch and tack.] Having a crooked 
back. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree, flat-nofed, and 

Lunchbacked. L Eftrange. 
But I more fear Creon ! 

To take that hunchback’d monfter in my arms, 

Th’ excrefcence of a man. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

The fecond daughter was peevifh, haggard, pale, with faucer- 
eyes, afharp nofe, and hunchbacked. Arbuthn. Hifl. of F. Bull. 

HU'NDRED. adj. [ pun, pundped, Saxon; Aenderd, Dutch.] 
The number confifting of ten multiplied by ten. 

A bafe, proud, thrce fuited, hundred pound, filthy, worfted 

flocking knave. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
A hundred altars in her temple fmoke, 

A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke. Dryd. Æn. 

Many thoufands had feen the tranfaGtions of our Saviour, 
and many /undred thoufands received an account of them from 
_the mouths of thofe who were eye-witnefles. Addifon. 

Hu'NDRED. m. fe 
1. A company or body confifting of an hundred. 

Very few will take this propofition, that God is pleafed 
with the doing of what he himfelf commands, for an innate 
moral principle : whofoever does fo, will have reafon to think 
hundreds of propofitions innate. Locke. 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided into centuries 
or hundreds, and diftributed amongft the foldiers. Arbuthnot. 

2. A canton or divifion of a county, perhaps once containing 
an hundred manors. [ Hundredum, low Latin; hundrede, old 
French. ] 

Impofts upon merchants do feldom good to the king’s re- 
venuc; for that that he wins in the hundred, he lofeth in the 
fhire. Bacon. 

For juftice they had a bench under a tree, where Ket ufual- 
ly fat, and with him two of every hundred whence their com- 
panies had been raifed : here complaints were exhibited. Hayw. 

Hu’/NDREDTH. adj. [Junopeonzeogopa, Saxon.) The ordinal 
of an hundred; the tenth ten times told. 

We fhall not need to ufe the hundredth part of that time, 
which themfelves beitow in making inveétives. Hooker. 

If this medium is rarer within the fun’s body than at its fur- 
face, and rarer there than at the hundredth part of an inch from 
its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no 
reafon why the increafe of denfity fhould ftop any where. 

Newton's Opt. 
Hunc. The preterite and part. paff. of hang. 
A wife fo bung with virtues, fuch a treight, 
What mortal fhoulders can fupport ! Dryden's Yuvenal. 
A room that is richly adorned, and hung round with a great 


variety of pictures, {trikes the eye at once. Watts. 
FIU'NGER. x. j: [pungen, Saxon; honger, Dutch.) 
1. Defire of food; the pain felt from fafting. 
An uncaly {enfation at the ftomach for food. When the 


ftomach is empty, and the fibres in their natural tenfion, they 
draw up fo clo!e as to rub againft each other, fo as to make that 
fenfation : but when they are diftended with food, it is again 
removed; unlefs when a perfon fafteth fo long as far want of 
{pirits, or nervous fiuid, to have thofe fibres grow too flaccid 
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to corrugate, and then we fay a perfon has fafted: away his fto- 
mach; and this is occafioned by the attrition of the coats of 
the {tomach againft each other. Quincy. 

Thou fhalt ferve thine enemies in hunger and in thirft. 

Deutr. xxviii. 48. 

The fub-acid part of the animal fpirits, being caft off by 
the lower nerves upon the coats of the {tomach, vellicates the 
fibres, and thereby produces the fenfe we call hunger. Grew. 

Something vifcous, fat and oily, remaining in the ftomach, 
deftroys the fenfation of hunger. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Any violent defire. 

The immaterial felicities we expect, do naturally fugueft 
the neceflity of preparing our appetites and Lungers for them, 
without which heaven can be no heaventous. Decayof Piety. 

To Hu’ncer. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feel the pain of hunger. 
Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 

As if they sunger’d for the food they bore. 

2. To defire with great eagernefs. 
Do’ft thou fo hunger for my empty chair, 

That thou wilt necds inveft thee with my honours, 

Before thy hour be ripe? O, foolifh youth, 

Thou feek’ft the greatnefs that will overwhelm thee! 

Stay but a little. Shakefpeare’s Henry W. p. it. 

My more having, would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
I content me, 

And from the fting of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 

Me hung’ring more to do my father’s will. Miltons P. Loft. 

HU’'NGERBIT. ? adj. [ hunger and bit. } Pained ar weak- 
Hv/NGERBITTEN. § ened with hunger. 

His ftrength thall be hungerbitten, and deftruétion fhall be 

ready at his fide. Fob xviii. 12. 


Cowley. 


Thyfelf 
Bred up in poverty and ftraits at home ; 
Loft in a defert here, and Aungerbit. Miltons Parad. Reg. 
Hu’nGerty. adj. [from hunger.] Hungry; in want of nou- 
rifhment. 
His beard 
Grew thin and Aungerly, and feem’d to afk 
His fops as he was drinking. Shake/. Taming of the Shrew. 
Hu'’ncerty. adv. With keen appetite. 
You have fav’d my longing, and I feed 
Moft hungerly on your fight. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat us bungerly, and, when they’re full, 
They belch us. Shakefpeare’s Othella. 
Hu’NGERSTARVED. adj. [hunger and flarved.}] Starved with 
hunger; pinched by want of food. 
All my followers to th’ eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like fhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purfu’d by hungerfiarved wolves. Shake/p. H. VI. 
Overtake me, if thou can’ft; I fcorn thy ftrength: 
Go, go, chear up thy hunger/tarved men. Shake/p. H. VI. 
As to fome holy houfe th’ afflicted came, 
Th’ hungerfiarv’d, the naked, and the lame, 
Want and difeafes, fled before her name. Dryden. § 
Ho’ncrep. adj. [from hunger.] Pinched by want of food. 
Odours do in a {mall degree nourifh, and we fee men an 
hungred love to fmell hot bread. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
Hu’xcRILy. adv. [from hungry.] With keen appetite. 
‘Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 
Who pity’d fuff’ring mortals long ago ; 
When on harfh acorns hungrily they fed, 
And gave’em nicer palates, better bread. Dryden's Juven. 
Hu’'nGRY. adj. [from hunger. ] 
1. Feeling pain from want of food. 
That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch’d, would not have ftain’d with blood. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iii. 
They that talk thus may fay that aman is always hungry, 
but that he does not always feel it; whereas hunger confifts in 
that very fenfation. Lo ke. 
2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick; more difpofed to draw 
from other fubftances than to impart to them. 
Cafius has a lean and hungry look. Shakef. Jul. Cafar. 
The more fat water will bear foap beft; for the hungry wa- 
ter doth kill its unctuous nature. Bacon's Natural Hyjlory. 
In rufhy grounds fprings are found at the firit and fecond 
fpit, and fometimes lower in’a hungry gravel. Mortimer, 
To this great day of retribution our Saviour refers us, for 
reaping the fruits that we here fow in the molt Aungry and 
barren foil, Smalridge’s Sermons. 
Hunks. n. j. [hunfeur, fordid, Mandick.] A covetous fordid 
wretch; a mifer; a curmudgeon: 
The old hunks was well ferved, to be tricked out of a whole 
hog for the {ecuring of his puddings. L’E/jlrange. 
She has a hufband, a jealous, covetous, old hunks. Dryden. 
Irus has given all the intimations of being a clofe hunks, 
worth money. Addifen's Spectator. 
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-i 2. A dog that fcents game or beafts of prey. 
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© Fair filver-fhafted queen, for ever chafte. 
Let old Arcadia boaft her ample plain, 
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To HUNT. v.a. [punzian, Saxon, from Juno, a dog.] 
1. To chafe wiid animals. 
‘The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin, 
While the beaft liv’d, was kill’d in hunting him. Shak. ELV. 
Wilt thou bunt the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite of 
the young lions? Job xxxviii. 39. 
We fhould fingle every criminal out of the herd, and hunt 
him down, however formidable and Overgrown; and, on the 
contrary, fhelter and defend virtue. Addifon’s Speflator. 
2. To purfue; to follow clofe. 
Evil thall bunt the violent man to ove 
The heart ftrikes five hundred fort 
and is bunted unto fuch continual palpita 
that fain would it break. 
3. To fearch for. 


_ Not certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring of 
times and monuments, I do Aunt out a probability.  Spenfer. 
All that is found in books is not rightly deduced from the 
principles it is pretended to be built upon: fuch an examen 
every reader’s mind is not forward to make, efpecially in thofe 
who have given themfelves up to a party, and only hunt for 
what may favour and fupport the tenets of it. Locke. 
4. To dire&t or manage hounds in the chace. 
He hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is famous for 


finding hares. Addijon's Speciatcr. 
To Hunt. v. n._ 


r. To follow the chafe. 
When he returns from hunting, 
I will not fpeak with him. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Efau went to the field to Aunt for venifon. Gen. xxvii. 5. 
One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and bunting. Locke. 
On the old pagan tombs matks, hunting matches, and Bac- 
chanals are very common. Addifon on Italy. 
2. To purfue or fearch. 
Very much of kin to this is the hunting after arguments to 
make good one fide of a queftion, and wholly to neglect and 
refufe thofe which favour the other fide. Locke. 
Hunt. 2. /- [from the verb. ] 
1. A pack of hounds. 
The common hunt, though from their rage reftrain’d ` 
By fov’reign pow’r, her company difdain’d, 
Grinn’d as they pafs’d. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
2. Achace. ‘ 
_ __The bunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 
| The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. Shake/p. 
3. Purfuit. 
I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d ; 
_ And by the happy hollow of a tree, 
_ Efcap’d the Aunt. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Hunter. z. f. [from hunt.] 
1. One who chafes animals.for paftime. 
If thofe Englifh lords had been good hunters, and reduced 
the mountains, boggs, and woods within the limits of forefts, 
chaces and parks, the foreft law would have driven them into 
the plains. Davies on Ireland. 
Down from a hill the beaft that reigns in woods, 
Firft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, 
Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Another’s crimes th’ unhappy hunter bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. Dryden’s in. 
This was the arms or device of our old Roman hun- 
ters; apaflage of Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters 
had Meleager for their patron. Addifon on Italy. 
Bold Nimrod firft the favage chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. 


rthrow him. P/. cxl. 
of pulfes in an hour, 
tions, through anxiety, 
Harvey on Confumptions. 


Pope. 


Of dogs, the valu’d file 
_ Diftinguifhes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle, 


~ The houfekeeper, the hunter. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


 HU'NTINGHORN. n. f. [bunting and hern.] A bugle; a horn 


~ ufed to cheer the hounds. 
Whilft. a boy, Jack ran from {chool, 


Fond of his buntinghorn and pole. Prior. 


T HU’NTRESS. n. J- [from bunter.) A woman that follows the 


chace. 

And thou thrice crowned queen of night, furvey 
With thy chafte eye, from thy pale fphere above, 
Thy huntrefs name, that my full life doth fway. 

Shall I call 
_ Antiquity from the old fchools of Greece, 
To fify the arms of chaftity ? 
Hence had the huntre/s Dian her dread bow, 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


Th immortal buntrefs, and her virgin train ; 
- Nor envy Windfor. Pope's Windfr Foref. 
__ Homer reprefents Diana with her quiver at her fhoulder ; 
__ but at the fame time he defcribes her as an huntre/s. Broome. 
Hou'ntsman. n.f. [hunt and man.) 


_ 1. One who delights in the chace. 


A Like as a huntfman, after weary chace, 
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Secing the game efcape from him away, 
Sits down to reft him. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
Such game, whilft yet the world was new, 

The mighty Nimrod did purfue: 

What bunt/an of our feeble race, 

Or dogs, dare fuch 2 monfter chace ? 

2. The fervant whofe office it is to manage the chace. 

Apply this moral rather to the bunt/man, that managed the 

chace, than to the mafter. L’ i firange’s Fables. 
Hun’rsmansHip. n.f: [from huntfman.] The qualifications 
of a hunter. 
At court your fellows every day 

Give th’ art of rhiming, Aunt/manfbip, or play. Donne. 

Hu’roee. n. f. [ pypoel, Saxon.] A texture of fticks woven 
together; a cratc. 
Settle your fine joints ’gainft Thurfday next, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. Shakefpeare. 

The blackfmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Ty- 

burn ; taking pleafure upon the surdle, to think that he fhould 
be famous in after times. Bacon's Henry VII. 
The fled, the tumbril, Aurdles and the flail, 

Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryden's Ge-rg. 
Hurps. n.f. The refufe of hemp or flax. Ainfworth. 
To HURL, v.a. [from buorlt, to throw down, Iflandick ; or, 

according to Skinner, from whirl} 
1. To throw with violence; to drive impetuoully. 
If heav’ns have any grievous plagues in ftore, 

O, let them keep it ’till thy fins be ripe, 

And then burl down their indignation 

On thee. Shakefpeare’s Richard Ill. 

He holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. Shak. R. UI. 
I with my nails digg’d ftones out of the ground, 

To hurl at the beholders of my fhame.  Shake/. Henry VI. 

If he thru him of hatred, or bur/ at him by laying of 
wait. Num. xxxv. 20. 

They ufe both the right hand and the left in suring ftones. 
Chron, xii. 2. 


Waller, 


Hurl ink and wit, 
As madmen ftones. Ben. “fohnfon. 
i His darling fons, 
Hurl’d headlong to partake with us, fhall curfe 
Their frail original and faded blifs. Miltons Parad. Lof. 
She ftrikes the lute; but if it found, 


Threatens to burl it on the ground. Waller. 
Corrupted light of knowledge burl’d 
Sin, death, and ignorance o’er all the world. Denham. 


Young Phaeton, 
From Eaft to North irregularly bur/’d, 
Firft fet himfelf on fire, and then the world. Dryd. Juven. 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 

And hurl them headlong to their flect and main. Pope’s Iliad. 

2. To utter with vehemence. [ Hurler, French, to make an 
howling or hideous noife. } 
The giad merchant that does view 

His fhip far come from watry wildernefs, 

He hurls out vows. 

Highly they rag’d againft the Highetft, 

Hurling dehance toward the vault of heav’n. 
3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of the ball, 
and is of two forts; to goals, and to the country: for hurling 
to goals there are fifteen or thirty players, more or lefs, chofen 
out on each fide, who ftrip themfelves, and then join hands in 
ranks, one againft anether: out of thefe ranks they match 
themfelves by pairs, one embracing another, and fo pafs away; 
every of which couple are to watch one another during this 
play. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal, 

Huru. n.f. [from the verb.} Tumult; riot; commotion. 

He in the fame bur! murdering fuch as he thought would 

withftand his defire, was chofen king. Knolles. 
HU'RLBAT. n.f. [huri and bat.) Whirlbat. Ainfworth. 
HU'RLER. n. f. [from burl.] One that plays at hurling. 
The hurlers muft hurl man to man, and not two fet upon 
one man at once. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
Hu’riwinp. 1./. [hurl and wind.) A,whirlwind; a violent 
guft. A word not in ufe. 
Like fcatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 

By rapid 4urlwinds from his manfion thrown. Sandys, 
Hv'rLY. } 7a J. [Ihave been told that this word owes its 
Hvu’RLyBuRLY. § original to two neighbouring families named 

Hurly and Burly, or Hurleigh and Burleigh, which filled their 

part of the kingdom with contefts and violence. If this ac- 

count be rejected, the word muft be derived from hurl, hurly, 

and burly, a ludicrous reduplication, Hurlade, French ; hur- 

lubrelu, inconfiderately.) ‘lumult; commotion; buftle. 
Winds take the ruffian billows by the top, 

That with the hurley death itfelf awakes. Shake/p. H. IV. 

or difcontents, 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 

Of burlyburly innovation. Shakef. Henry IV.. p.i. 
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Spenfer. 
Milton. 


Methinks, 
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Methinks, I fee this hur/yall on foot. Shake/p. K. John. 
All places were filled with tumult and burlyburly, every man 
meafured the danger by his own fear; and fuch a pitiful cry 
was in every place, as in cities prefently to be befieged. Knolles. 
Hu'RRICANE. ) n.f. [buracan, Spanifh; ouragan, French.) A 
Hvu’rricano. § violent ftorm, fuch as is often experienced in 
the eaftern hemifphere. 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks ; 
Your cataracts and burricanoes {pout. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
A ftorm or furrtcano, though but the force of air, makes a 
flrange havock where it comes. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
A poct who had a great genius for tragedy, made every 
man and woman too in his plays ftark raging mad: all was 
tempeftuous and bluftering; heaven and earth were coming 
together at every word ; a mere hurricane from the beginning 
to the end. Dryden’s Duft efnoy. 
The minifters of ftate, who gave us law, 
Tn corners with feleéted friends withdraw ; 
‘There, in deaf murmurs, folemnly are wife, 
Whilp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. 
So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend, 
Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defcend, 
heel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the fands, and fweep whole plains away. Addifon. 
To Hu’rry. v.a. [pengan, to plunder, Saxon: burs was like- 
wife a word ufed by the old Germans in urging their horfes 
to {peed ; but feems the imperative of the verb.] To haften; 
to put into precipitation or confufion; to drive confufedly. 
Your nobles will not hear you ; but are gone 
To offer fervice to your enemy ; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 
For whom all this hafte 
Of midnight march, and hurry’d meeting here? Ailton. 
Impetuous luft surrics him on to fatisfy the cravings of it. 
South's Sermons, 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


That burry'd o'er 
Such fwarms of Englifh to the neighb’ring fhore. Dryden. 
A man has not time to fubduc his paffions, eftablifh his foul 
in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, before 
he is hurried off the ftage. Addifon’s Stedator. 
Stay thefe fudden gufts of paffion, 
T hat hurry you away. Rowe’s Royal C.nvert. 
If a council be called, or a battle fought, you are not 
coldly informed, the reader is hurried out of him(elf by the 
poet’s imagination. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 
To Hu’nry. v.n. To move on with precipitation. 
‘Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not Lurry to your journey’s end. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Ho’rry. 2. f. [from the verb.] Tumult; precipitation ; com- 

motion. 

Among all the horrible burries in England, Ireland was then 

almoft quict. Hayward. 

It might have pleafed him in the prefent heat and hurry of 

his rage; but muft have difpleafed him infinitely in the fedate 
reflection. south’ s Sermons. 

After the violence of the hurry and commotion was over, 

the water came to a {tate fomewhat more calm. WVoodw. 

Ambition raifes a tumult in the foul, it inflames the mind, 

and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. Addif. Speffator. 

A long train of coaches and fix ran through the heart, one 

after another, in avery great hurry. Addsfon’s Guardian. 

I do not include the life of thofe who are in a perpetual hur- 

ry of affairs, but of thofe who are not always engaged. Æddif. 
The pavement founds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftreet. Gay's Trivia, 
Hurst. x. f. [pynyt, Sax.] A grove or thicket of trees. inf. 
To HURT. v.a. preter. J burt; part. pall. I have hurt. [ pypz, 

wounded, Saxon; heurter, to ftrike, French.] 
1. To mifchief ; to harm. 
Virtue may be affail’d, but never hurt ; 

Surpriz’d by unjuft force, but not enthrall’d. 
2. To wound ; to pain by fome bodily harm. 

My heart is turn’d to ftone: I ftrike it, and it burts my 

hand. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

The Adonis of the fea is fo called, becaufe it is a loving and 

innocent fifh, that vurts nothing that has life. /Valtcn’s Angler. 
It breeds contempt 

For-herds to liften, or prefume to pry, 

When the burt lion groans within his den. Dryd. Don Seb. 
HURT. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

t. Harm; mifchief. 
The hurt which cometh thereby is greater than the good. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
I found it Rand there uncorre&ted, as’ if there had been no 
burt done. Baker on Learning. 
2. Wound or bruife. 
Where is ke wounded ? 
—Thcere will be large cicatrices to fhew the people: he re- 
ceived feven hurts i’ th’ body. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Carter adventured bravely, and received two great burts in 
his body. Hayward. 
$ 


Milton. 
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The pains of ficknefs and burts, hunger, thirft and ecld; 


all men feel. Lacke. 
In arms and fcience ’tis the fame, 
Our rival’s hurts create our fame. Prior. 


Hu’rTer. n.f. (from hurt.) One that does harm. 

Hu'RTFUL. adj. {hurt and full.] Mifchievous; pernicious. 

Secret neglect of our duty is but only our own hurt: one 
man’s contempt of the common prayer of the church of God 
may be moft hurtful unto many. Loker, bev. 

The hurtful hazle in thy vineyard fhun, 

Nor plant it to receive the fetting fun. Dryden's Georg. 
HU’'RTFULLY. adv. [from hurtful. ] Mifchievoufly; perni- 

cioufly. 

RTOS. n.f. [from burtful.] Mifchievoufnefs; per- 
nicioufnefs. 

To Ho’rtce. v. n. [heurter, French; urtare, Italian.] To 
clafh; to fkirmifh; to run againft any thing; to joftle; to 
meet in fhock and encounter. Hanmer, 

The noife of battle Aurt/ed in the air. Shak. Ful. Cefar, 
Kindnefs, nobier ever than revenge, 

And nature ftronger than his juft occafion, 

Madc him give battle to the lionefs, 

Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurting, 

From miferable lumber Iawak’d. — Shake/p. As you like it. 
To Hu’rtre. v.a. To move with violence or imyetuofity. 

This is probably the original of Avr/. 
His harmful club he ‘gan to hurtle high, 

And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Farry Queen, b. iis 
HU'RTLEBERRY. n. f. [biort bar, Danith.) Bilberry. 
Hu'rTLESss. adj. [from burt.] 

1. Innocent; harmlcfs; innoxious; deing no harm, 

Unto her home he oft would go, 
Where bold and hurt/e/s many a play he tries, 
Her parents liking well it fhould be fo; 
For fimple goodnefs fhined in his eyes. 
She joy’d to make proof of her cruclty 
On gentle dame, fo hurtle/s and fo true. Fairy Queen. 
Shorter ev'ry gafp he takes, r 

And vain efforts and hurtle/s blows he makes. Drydens Zu. 
2. Receiving no hurt. 

Hu'RTIESSLY. adv. [from burtle/s.] Without harm. 

Your neighbours have found you fo burtle/sly ftrong, that 
they thought it better to reft in your friendfhip than make new 
trial of your enmity. l Sidney. 

HU’'RTLESSNESS. 7. f. (from hurtle/s.] Freedom from any per- 
nicious quality. 

HU'SBAND. n.f: [hofsband, mafter, Danifh, from heufe and 
bonda, Runick, a mafter.] 

1. The correlative to wife; aman married to a woman. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, : 

Thy head, thy fovereign. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunes again: he 
fo takes on yonder with my /usband, and fo rails againft all 
married mankind. Shake/p. Merry Vives of th indjor. 

This careful /usbend had been long away, 
Whom his chafte w.fe and little children mourn. Dryden. 
The contract and ceremony of marriage is the occafion of 


Sidney. 


the denomination or relation of husband. Locke. 
2. The male of animals. 
Ev’n though a fnowy ram thou fhalt behold, 
Prefer him not in hatte, for Ausband to thy fold. Dryden. 


3. An ceconomift; a man that knows.and practifes the methods 
of frugality and profit. Its fignification is always modified by 
fome epithet implying bad or good. 

Edward I. fhewed himfelf a right good husband ; owner of 
a lordfhip il] hufbanded. Davies cn Ireand.. 
I was confidering the fhortnefs of life, and what ill busbands 
we are of fo tender a fortunc. Cellier on Fame. 
4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 
Husband's work is laborious and hard.  „Hullerd’s Tale. 
I heard a great Ausland fay, that it was a common error. to 
think that chalk helpeth arable grounds, Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 
In thofe fields y% 
The painful husband plowing up his ground, 
Shall find all fret with ruft, both pikes and fhields. Hatezidl. 
Jf continu’d rain ets, 
The lab’ring husband in his houfe reftrain, 
Let him forecaft his work. . Dryden's Georgices. 
To Hu’spanp. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fupply with an hufband. 
Think you I am no ftronger than my fex, = s3 
Being fo tather’d and fo huitand.d? Shuk. Fuhus Cafar. 
__ If. you thall prove ` 
This ring was ever her’s, you fhall as eafy 
Prove that I bsbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ‘fhe never was. 
In my right, 
By me inveftcd, he compcers the beft. 


Shake/beare. 


— That were the moft, if he fhould husband you. Shatke/p. 
2. To manage with frugality. 
It will be paftime paffing excellent, 
If it be busbanded with modefty. a S 
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The French, wifely Ausbanding the pofleffion of 
kept themfelves within their trenches. Bacon's Henry VII. 
If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all 
That thou can’ft {peak at once; but husband it, 
And give men turns of fpeech. Herbert. 
3. To till; to cultivate the ground with proper management. 
A farmer cannot husband his ground, if he fits at a great 
rent. Bacon's Efjuys. 
Hu'suanprrss. adj. [from husband.} Without an hisband. 
A widow, /usbandle/s, fubject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears. Shakefp. King Jobn: 
Hou’spanpty. adj. [from husband.] Frugal; thrifty, © 
Bare plots full of galls, if ye plow overthwart ; 
And compafs it then, is a busbandly part. Tuff. Husbandry. 
ae n. f. (husband and man.) One who works in 
tillage. 

This Davy ferves you for good ufes; he is vour ferving- 
man, and your husbandman. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

The mule being more fwift in his labour than the ox, more 
ground was allowed to the mule by the busbandman. 

HU'SBANDRY. x. f. [from husband.] 
1. Tillage; manner of cultivating land. 

He began with a wild method to run over all the art of 
husbandry, efpecially employing his tongue about well dunging 
of a field. Sidney, b. ii. 

Afkt if in Lusbandiy he ought did know, 
To plough, to plant, to reap, to fow. Hublerd’s Tale. 
Husbandry fupplieth unto us all things neceflary for food. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Peace hath from France too long been chas’d ; 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her plenteous womb 

Expreffeth its full tilth and Ausbandry, Shakefpeare. 

The feeds of virtue may, by the husbandry of Chriftian 

counfel, produce better fruit than the ftrength of felf- 
Nature. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Husbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valley of Mexico, 
could not make our wheat bear feed. Raleigh's H. of the World. 

A family governed with order, will fall naturally to the 
feveral trades of husbandry, tillage, and pafturage. Temple. 

Let any one confider the difference between an acre of land 

- fown with wheat, and an acre of the fame land lying without 
any husbandry upon it, and he will find that the improvement 

“of labour makes the value. Locke. 

2. Thrift; frugality; parfimony. 

phy There’s husbandry in heaven ; 

"The candles are all out. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

You have already faved feveral millions to the publick, and 
that what we afk is too inconfiderable to break into any rules 


a victory, 


Broome. 


Shake/p. Henry V. 


of the ftricteft good husbandry. Swift. 
3. Care of domeftick affairs. 
l Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my houfe. Shake/peare. 


HUSH. interj, [Without etymology.] Silence! be ftill! no 
noife ! 
- The king hath done you wrong; but hufh! ’tis fo. Shak. 
There’s fomething elfe todo; 4u/> and be mute, 
Or elfe our fpell is marr’d. ` Shake/peare’s Tempeft: 
Husu. adj. [from the interjection.] Still; filent; quiet. 
ms As we often fee, againft fome ftorm, 
A ffilence in the heav’ns, the rack ftand ftill, 
= The bold winds fpecchlefs, and the orb below 
| As hufh as death. Shakefpeare’s Hamict, 
To Husn. v.n. [from the interjetion.] To be ftill; to be 
- filent. 
© Thisfrown’d, that fawn’d, the third for fhame did bluth; 
Another feemed envious or coy ; 
- Another in her teeth did gnaw a rufh ; 
| But at thefe ftrangers prefence every one did hujh. F. Queen. 
 ToHusu. v.a. Tottill; to filence; to quiet; to appeate. 
© Yet can I not of fuch tame patience boaft, 
~~ As to be hu/bt, and nought at all to fay. Shake/p. Rich. Ih. 
~~ ‘It was my breath that blew this tempeft up, 
Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope ; 
| But fince you are a gentle convertite, 
~~ Mytongue fhall 4u/b again this ftorm of war, 
And make fair weather in your bluft’ring land. Sd. K. John. 
Speak foftly ; 
3 All's but as midnight yet. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 
~*~ Mylove would fpeak ; my duty buhes me. _ Shake/peare. 
~ Whenina bed of ftraw we fhrink together, 
~ And the bleak winds fhall whiftle round our heads, 
» Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
* ~Hujfh my cares thus, and fhelter me with love? 


Otway. 


=- Hujid as midnight filence go; 


__ He will not have your acclamations now. Dryden. 
~ Her fire at length is kind, 
| Calms ev’ry ftorm, and bu/hes ev’ry wind 5° 
Prepares his empire for his daughter’s eafe, ` 
And for his hatching nephews {mooths the feas. Dryden. 
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Upon his riling the court was ufred, and a whifper ran. 
Addifon s Speċtator. 


To Husn up. v.a. To fupprefs in filence; to forbid to be 


mentioned. ; 
This matter is bu/hed up, and the fervants are forbid to talk 
of it. Pope. 


Hu’smoney. n. f. [buh and money.] A bride to hinder infor- 
mation; pay to fecure filence. 
A dext’rous fteward, when his tricks are found, 
TTufhmoney fends to all the neighbours round ; 
His matter, unfufpicious of his pranks, 
__ Pays all the coft, and gives the villain thanks. 
HUSK. n.f. [huldfch, Dutch, or huyfcken, {rom buys.) 
outmoft integument of fruits. 
Do but behold yon poor and flarved band, 
And your fair fhew fhall fuck away their fouls, 
Leaving them but the fhales and /usks of men. Shak. H. V. 
Moft feeds, in their growing, leave their Aust or rind about 
the root. Bacon's Naural Eiflery. 


Swift. 
l he 


Thy food fhall be 
The frefh brook muffels, withcred roots, and /usks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 
Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or fmooth rind, or bearded husks, or fhell 
She gathers; tribute large! and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. Milton's Paradife Toft, b.v. 
Some ftcep their feeds, and fome in cauldrons: boil 
O’er gentle fires; the exuberant juice to drain,» 
And {well the flatt’ring husks with fruitful grain... «Dryden. 
Some when the prefs, by utmoft vigour fcrew’d, = 
Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their {wine 
With thedry refufe ; thou, more wife, fhalt fteep 
The susks in water, and again employ 
The pond’rous engine. Phillips. 
Barley for ptifan was firft fteeped in water ’till it fwelled ; 
afterwards dried in the fun, then beat ’till the busk was taken 
off, and ground. Arbuthnot en Coins. 
Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left you only 
amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes, and feed upon dushs in- 
ftead of kernels. Watts s Improvement of the Mand. 
To Husk. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftrip off the outward 
integument. 
Hu’skep. adj. [from husk.] Bearing an hulk ; covered with a 
hufk. 
Hu’sky. adj. [from busk.] Abounding in hufks; confifting of 
hufks, 
Moft have found 
A husky harveft from the grudging ground. Dryden's Virgil. 
With timely care 
Shave the goat’s fhaggy beard, left thou too late 
Jn vain fhould’ft feek a ftrainer, to difpart 
The bu:ky terrene dregs from purer muft. Philips. 
Hu‘ssy. n.f. [corrupted from hou‘ewife: taken in an ill fenfe.} 
A forry or bad woman ; a worthlcfs wench. It is often ufed 
ludicroufly in flight difapprobation. 
Get you in, Auf, go: now will I perfonate this hopeful 
young jade. Southern’s Innocent Adultery. 
Hvu’sTiNGs. n.f. [Jpuyting, Saxon.} A council; a court held. 
To Hu'sTLE. v.a. [perhaps corrupted from hurtle.] To fhake 
together. 
Hu'sw1FE. n. f. [corrupted from hcufewife. | 
I. A bad manager; a forry woman. It is common to ufe boufe- 
wife in a good, and hu/wife or huffy in a bad fenfe. 
Bianca, 
A hufwife, that, by felling her defires, 
Buys herfelf bread and cloth. 
2. An ceconomift ; a thrifty woman. 
Why fhould you want? 
The bounteous hu/wife, nature, on each bufh 
Lays her fulnefs before you. Shakefpeare. 
To Hu'swire. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To manage with ceco- 
nomy and frugality: 
But bufwifing the little heav’n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter-rent ; 
And pinch’d her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. 
Hu'swirery. n./. [from ha wife] 
1. Management good or bad. 
Good hu/wifery tricth 
To rife with the cock ; 
Il hufwifery lyeth 
Till nine of the clock. 
2. Management of rural bufinefs committed to women. 
If cheefes in dairie have Argus his eyes, 
Tell Cifley the fault in her bu/wifery lies. Tuff Hubandry: 
Hur. n. f. [purze, Saxon; hute, French.] A poor cottage, 
Our wand’ring faints, in woful ftate, 
To a fmall cottage came at laft, 
Where dwelt a good old honeft yeoman, 
Who kindly did thefe faints, invite 
In his poor hut to pafs the night, 


Shake/peare's Otheilo. 


Dryden, 


Tuffer. 


Swift, 


Sore’ 
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Sore pierc’d by wintry wind, 
How many fhrink into the fordid hut 
Of chearlefs poverty. Thomf.n. 
Hourcn. n.f. [ppaecca. Saxon; huche, French.] A corn cheft. 

The beft way to keep them, after they are threfhed, is to 

dry them well, and keep them in dutches, or clofe cafks. Mart. 
To Huzz. v. n. [from the found.] To buzz; to murmur. 
Huzza’. interj. A fhout; a cry of acclamation. 

The Auzzas of the rabble are the fame to a bear that they 
are to a prince. L’Eftrange. 

It was an unfair thing in you to keep a parcel of roar- 
ing bullies about me day and night, with 4uz2zas and hunting 
horns never let me cool. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Fehn Bull. 

All fame is foreign, but of true defert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 

One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of ftupid ftarers and of loud buzzas. Popes Effay on Man. 

To Huzza’. v.n. [from the interjection.) To utter acclama- 
tion. 
A caldron of fat beef, and ftoop of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob fhall ftill prevail. 

To Huzza’. v.a. To receive with acclamation. 

He was huzzaed into the court by feveral thoufands of 
weavers and clothiers. Addifon. 

Hy‘acintTH. n. f. [baxw ; hyacinthe, Fr. hyacinthus, Lat.] 
1. A plant. 

It hath a bulbous root : the leaves are long and narrow: the 
ftalk is upright and naked, the flowers growing on the upper 
part ina fpike: the flowers confift each of one leaf, are naked, 
tubulofe, and cut into fix divificns at the brim, which are re- 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundifh fruit with three angles, 
which is divided into three cells, which are filled with roundifh 
feeds. Miller. 

The filken fleece , impurpl’d for the loom, 
Rival’d the Ayacinth in vernal bloom. Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. The hyacinth is the fame with the /apis lyncurius of the an- 
cients. It is a lefs fhewy gem than any of the other red ones, 
but not without its beauty, though not gaudy. It is feldom 
fmaller than a feed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. It is 
found of various degrees of deepnefs and palenefs; but its 
colour is always a deadifh red, with a confiderable admixture 
of yellow, which even fometimes feems predominant : but its 
moft ufual is that mixed red and yellow, which we know by 
the name of flame-colour. This gem is found in feveral parts 
of Europe; but the fineft fort comes from the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. Hill on Foffils. 
Hyaci’NTHINE, adj. [vaxivSiwG.] Made of hyacinths. 
/ 
ee bn. J. [vades.] A watry conftellation. 
Then failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For ev’ry fix’d and ev’ry wand'’ring ftar ; 
The pleiads, yads. Dryden's Georgicks. 
HyY'ALINE. adj. [vadw@.] Glafly ; cryftalline ; made glafs ; 
refembling glafs. 
From heav’n-gate not far, founded in view 
On the clear hyaline, the glafly fea. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Hy’sripous. adj. [UBess; hybrida, Latin.] Begotten between 
animals of different fpecies. 

Why fuch different fpecies fhould not only mingle together, 
but alfo gencrate an animal, and yet that that bybridous pro- 
cuction fhould not again generate, is tome amyftery. Ray. 

Hypa’ripes. x./. [from vdwe.] Little tranfparent bladders of 
water in any part: moft common in dropfical perfons, from a 
diftention or rupture of the lympheduéts; for they happen 
moftly in parts abounding with thofe veffels. Quincy. 

Al] the water is contained in little bladders, adhering to the 
liver and peritoneum, known by the name of hydatides. Wifem. 

Hy’ora. n.f. [ hydra, Latin.] A monfter with many heads 
fain by Hercules : whence any multiplicity of evils is termed 
a hydra. 


King’s Cookery. 


New rebellions raife 
Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 


Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Ailton. 
More formidable hydra ftands within, 
Whofe jaws with iron-teeth feverely grin, Drydens Æn. 
Subdue 
The bydra of the many-headed hiffing crew. Dryden. 


Hy’DRAGOGUES. n./. [Udwe and &yw ; hydragogue, Fr.] Such 
medicines as occafion the difcharge of watery humours, which 
is generally the cafe of the ftronger catharticks, becaufe they 
fhake moft forcibly by their vellications the bowels and their 
appendages, fo as to fqueeze out water enough to make the 
{tools feem to be little elfe. Quincy, 

Hyprav'LicaL. 2 adj. [from bydraulick.] Relating to the con- 

Wvprau'Lick. § veyance of water through pipes. 

Among the engines in which the air is ufeful, pumps may 
be accounted not contemptible ones, and divers other hydrau- 
lcal cngines. Derham’s Phy/fico-Theology, 

We have employed a virtuofo to make an Aydraulick engine, 
tn which a chymical liquor, refembling blood, is driven 
through elaftick channels. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus, 

MYDRAU'LICKS. 1. /. [č wp, water, and avados, a pipe.) 

2 
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The fcience of conveying water through pipes or conduits. 
Hy proce Le. 2. f. [vdpoxnar ; hydrocele, Fr.) A watery rupture. 
Be Say n. j. [Udwe and xeP2an.] A droply in the 

head. 

A hydrocephalus, or dropfy of the head, is only incurable 
when the ferum is extravafated into the ventricles of the 
brain. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

HYDRO'GRAPHER. n. f. [idwp and yexpw; hydrographe, Fr.} 

One who draws maps of the fea. 

It may be drawn from the writings of our hydrogra- 
pher. Loyle. 

HyproGrapny. n. f. [idwo and yeadw; hydrographic, Fr.] 

Defcription of the watery part of the terraqueous globe. 
Hy’pRomancy. n.f. {idwe and paiia; bydromantie, Fr.) 

Predi€tion by water. 

Divination was invented by the Perfians: there are four 
kinds of divination ; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and 
geomancy. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Hy’pRoMEL. 2. f. [Udwe and pias; bydromel,Fr.} Honey and 
water. 

Hydromel is a drink prepared cf honey, being one of the 
moft pleafant and univerfal drinks the northern part of Europe 
affords, as wel) as one of the moft ancient. Mo timer’s usb. 

In fevers the aliments prefcribed ty Hippocrates were 
ptifans and cream of barley; Aydrcme/, that is, honey and 
water, when there was no tendency to a delirium. Arbuthnot. 

HypRo’METER. n. f. [Udwe and pméroov] An inftrument to 
meafure the extent of water. 

HYDRO'METRY. n. f. [Udwe and pérpov.] The act of mea- 
furing the extent of water. 

Hypropuo sia. n. f. [udeoPojsia 3 hydrophobic, Fr.] Dread of 
water. 

Among thofe difmal fymptoms that follow the bite of a mad 
dog, the dread of water is the moft remarkable. Quincy. 

HYDRO'PICAL. } adj, [ vdporsxos ; bydropique, French; frora 
Hypro’picx. $ hydrops, Latin.] Dropfical ; difeafed with ex- 
travafated water. 

Cantharides heats the watery parts of the body; as urines 
and Aydropical water. Bacon’s Nat. Fiif. 

The world’s whole fap is funk : 7 


The general balm th’ bydropick earth hath drunk ; ? 
Whither, as to the bedsfect, life is fhrunk, 3 
Dead and interr'd. Donne. 


Some mens bydropick infatiablenefs learned to thirft the 
more, by how much more they drank. King Charles. 
Hydropical fwellings, if they be pure, are pellucid. /Vi/em. 
Every luft is a kind of hydropick diftemper, and the more 
we drink the more we fhall thirft. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
Hydropick wretches by degrees decay,. 

Growing the more, the more they wafte away; 

By their own ruins they augmented lye, 

With thirft and heat amidft a deluge fry. Blackmere. 

One fort of remedy he ufes in dropfies, viz. the water of 
the bydropicks, which is a remedy for the difeafe. Arbuthnot. 

HYDROSTA‘TICAL. adj. [due and salixn.] Relating to 
hydroftaticks ; taught by hydroftaticks. 

A human body forming in fuch a fluid, will never be recon- 
cilable to this bydroflatical law : there will be always fomething 
lighter beneath, and fomething heavier above; becaufe bone, 
the heavieft in fpecie, will be ever in the midtt. Bentley. 

HYDROSTA'TICALLY. adv. [from hydroflatical ] According to 
hydroftaticks. 

The weight of all bodies around the earth is ever propor- 
tional to the quantity of their matter: for inftance, a pound 
weight, examined hydro/fatically, doth always contain an equal 
quantity of folid mafs. Bentley's Sermons. 

Hyprosta’ricks. n. f. [tdwp and salixn3 bydroflatique, Fr.] 
The fcience of weighing fluids; weighing bodies in fluids. 
Hypro’rick, n.f. [tdwe; hydrotique, krench.] Purger of 

water or phlegm. 

He feems to have been the firft who divided purges into 
hydroticks and purgers of bile. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Hy'En. Qn. f. [/yene, French; hyena, Latin.} An animal like 
Hye’na.) a wolf, faid fabuloufly to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are difpofed to be merry; 1 will 

laugh like a Ayen, when you are inclined to fleep. Siuke/peare. 
A wonder more amazing would we find, 

The hyena fhews it, of a double kind : 

Varying the fexes in alternate years, 

In one begets, and in another bears. Dryden’s Fables, 

The hyena was indeed well joined with the bever, as having 
alfo a bag in thofe parts, if thoreby we underftand the syena 
odorata, or civet cat. Brown's Vulgar Ervcurs. 

The keen hyena, felleft of the fcll.  Thom/on's Summer. 
HYGRO'METER, 7. f. [vyeds and pelgiw; bygrcmatre, French.) 
An inftrument to meafure the degrees of moifture. 
A fponge, perhaps, might be a better Aygroniefer than the 
earth of the river. Artuthn:t on Air. 
Hy’croscope. n.f. [Uye@ and cori; bygrofcope, Fr.) An 
inftrument to fhew the moifture and drynefs of the air, and 
to meafure and eftimate the quantity of either extreme. Quincy, 
Moifture in the air is difcovered by Aygrofcopes. Arbuthnot. 
HyLa/RCHICALn 
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_ HYLA'RCHicCAL: alj. [Uan and d 
© Hym. af A fpecies of dog. 

À Avaunt, you curs! 
Maftiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 
Hound or fpaniel, brache or sym; 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep and wail. 

HYMEN. n.f. [úpr] 
1. The god of marriage. 
2. The virginal membrane. 
/ 
SEE Oo come ener 
And heav’nly choirs the Aymenean fung. Milt. Par. Lof. 
* — For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring ; ` 


For her white virgins bymenca!s fing. 
HyMENE’AL. 


HyMeEne/an. 


_ The fuitors heard, and deem’d the mirthful voice 

A fignal of her bymeneal choice. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Hymn. n. f. [hymne, Fr. SuvG.] An encomiaftick fong, or 
long of adoration to fome fuperiour being. 
As I earft, in praife of mine own dame, 

So now in honour of thy mother dear, 

An honourable byna I eke thould frame. 

Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change ; 

Our bridal flow’rs ferve for a buried coarfe. 

When fteel crows 

Soft as the parafite’s filk, let hymns be made 

An overture for the wars. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

There is an hymn fung ; but the fubject of it is always the 

praifes of Adam, and Noah and Abraham, concluding ever 
with a thank{giving for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacen, 

(d Farewel, you happy fhades, 

Where angels firft fhould pra&tife hymns, and ftring 

Their tuneful harps, when they to heav’n would fing. Dryd. 
To Hymn. v.a. [vuviw.] To praife in fong; to worfhip with 
: hymns. 

To Hymn. v.n. To fing fongs of adoration. 

They touch’d their golden harps, and symning prais’d 

God and his works. Milton. 

He had not left alive this patient faint, 
This anvil of aftronts, but fent him hence 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, 
= And hymn it in the quire. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
HY'MNICK. adj. [djavos.] Relating to hymns. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the Aymnicé notes 
"In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats ; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 

A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 
To Hyp. v.a. [barbaroufly contracted from hypachondriack.} To 

make melancholy ; to difpirit. 

I have been, to the laft degree, Aypped fince I faw you. Sped. 
© HY'PALLAGE. n. /. [Uwæiiayn.] A figure by which words 
= change thcir cafes with each other. 

HYPER. x. f. [A word barbaroufly curtailed by Prior from 
hypercritick.] A hypercritick ; one more critical than necef- 
fity requires. Prior did not know the meaning of the word. 

~ Criticks I read on other men, 

And Aypers upon them again. Prior. 
HYPERBOLA. x. /. (hyperbole, Fr. Umso and Baddw.] In geo- 
metry, a fection of a cone made by a plane, fo that the axis of 
the fection inclines to the oppofite leg of the cone, which in the 
parabola is parallel to it, and in the ellipfis interfects it. The 
axis of the hyperbolical fection will meet alfo with the oppofite 
fide of the cone, when produced above the vertex. Harris. 

Had the velocities of the feveral planets been greater or lefs 

_ than they are, or had their diftances from the fun, or the 

“quantity of the fun’s matter, and confequently his attractive 

power been greater or lefs than they are now, with the fame 

velocities, they would not have revolved in concentrick circles, 
but have moved in Ayperbola’s very eccentrick. Bentley’s Serm. 

HYPERBOLE. n. /. (hyperbole, Fr. vweeGorn.) A figure in rhe- 

 torick by which any thing is increafed or diminifhed beyond 

the exact truth: as, he runs fafter than lightning. His poffeffions 
are fallen to duft. He was fo gaunt, the cafe of a flagellet was 

a manfion for him. Shakcfp. 

Terms unfquar’d, 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would feem hyperboles. Shakef. Troilus and Creff:da. 
Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
Three pil’d Ayperboles, {pruce affectation, 

P Figures pedantical, thefe Summer flies, 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation. Shakefpeare. 
‘They were above the hyperdboles, that fond poetry beftows 

upon its admired objects. Glanv. Scepf. co 1. 
__ LHyperboles, fo daring and fo bold, 

~  Difdaining bounds, are yet by rules control'd; 

_ Above the clouds, but yet within our fight, 

They mount with truth, and make a tow’ring flight. Granv. 

The common people underftand raillery, or at leaft rheto- 

rick, and will not take byperboles in too litcral a fenfe. Swift. 


gxn] Prefiding over matter. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


Pope. 


bad Pertaining to marriage, 


Spenfer, 
Shakefpeare. 
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IIYPERRO'LICAL, 2 adj. [ hipertoligue, French; from dyper 

HYPERBO'LICK. bola. ] 

1. Belonging tó the hyperbola; having the nature of an hy- 
perbola. 

Canccllated in the middle with fquares, with triangles be- 
fore, and behind with hyp. rbolick lines. Grew’s Mufaum. 

The horny or pellucid coat of the eye rifeth up, as a hil- 
lock, above the convexity of the white of the eye, and is of 
an Ayperbelical or parabolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 

2. [From /yperbole.] Exaggcrating or extenuating beyond fact. 

It is parabolical, and probably dypertolical, and therefore not 
to be taken in a ftriét fenfe. Boyle. 

HYPERRO‘LICALLY. adv. [from hyperbolical.} 

1. In form of an hyperbola. 

2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Yet may all be folved, if we take it hyperbslically. Brown. 

Scylla is feated upon a narrow mountain, which thrufts 
into the fea a ftcep high rock, and /yperbolically defcribed by 
Homer as inacceffible. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 

Hyrerzo’Liroxm. adj. [hype bola and forma.] Having the 
form, or nearly the form of the hyperbola. 

HYPERBOREAN. n. f. [/yperborten, French; hyperboreus, Lat. ] 
Northern. 

HYPERCRI'TICK. n.f. [ bypercritique, Fr. umeo and xpirixos,] 
A critick exact or captious beyond ufe or reaion. 

Thofe ‘fypercriticks in Englith poctry differ from the opi- 
nion of the Greek and Latin judges cf antiquity, from the lta- 
lians and French, and from the general tafte of all ages. Dryd. 

HyPERCRITICAL. adj. [from bypercritice.] Critical beyond 
neceffity or ufe. 

We are far from impofing thofe nice and hypercritical punc- 
tilio’s, which fome aftrologers oblige our gardeners to. Evelyn. 

Such hypercritical readers will confider my bufinefs was to 
make a body of refined fayings, only taking care to produce 
them in the moft natural manner. Swi t. 

HYPE'RMETER. n.f [Uwe and piTgov.] Any thing greater 
than the ftandard requires. 

When a man rifes beyond fix foot, he is an hypermeter, and 
may be admitted into the tall club. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Hypersarco’sis. n.f. [ inegoagnwois, weg and capes. ] 
The growth of fungous or proud fleth. 

Where the hyper/arcofis was great, I fprinkled it with pre- 
cipitate, whereby E more fpeedily. freed the ulcer of its putre- 
faction. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

HYPHEN. n. f. [vPiv.] A note of conjunction: as, vir-tue, 
ever-living. 

Hypno’rick. n. f. [Saves.] Any medicine that induces 
fleep. 

HYPOCHO’NDRES. n.f. [hypocondre, Fr. umoxovderov.] The 
two regions lying on each fide the cartilago enfitormis, and 
thofe of the ribs, and the tip of the breaft, which have in one 
the liver, and in the other the fpleen. Quincy. 

The blood moving too flowly through the celiack and me- 
fenterick arteries, produce various complaints in the lower 
bowels and Aypochondres ; from whence fuch perfons are called 
hypochondriack. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

HYPOCHONDRI'ACAL. ladj. [ hypocondriaque, French, from 

HYPOCHONDRIACK. § bypochondres.] 

1. Melancholy ; difordered in the imagination. 

Socrates laid down his life in atteftation of that moft fun- 
damental truth, the belief of one God; and yet he’s not re- 
corded either as fool or hypochondriack. Decay of Piety, 

2. Producing melancholy. 

Cold {weats are many times mortal, and always fufpeéted ; 
as in great fears, and hypochondriacal paffions, being a relaxa- 
tion or forfaking of the fpirits. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftcry. 

Hy’pocisr. n. f. [vmdxisss 5 bypocifte, French. ] 

Flypecif? is an infpiffated juice in large flat mafles, confi- 
derably hard and heavy, of a fine fhining black colour, when 
broken. It is brought: from the Levant, fometimes from 
France, and other parts of Europe. The ftem of the plant, 
from which it is produced, is thick and flefhy ; and, what is 
fingular, much thicker at the top than towards the bottom. 
The fruits contain a tough glutinous liquor, which are ga- 
thcred before they are ripe; and the juice is exprefled, then 
evaporated over a gentle fire, formed into cakes, and dried in 
the fun, It is an aftringent medicine of confiderable power. 

Hills Mat. Med. 

Hypo'crisy. n.f. [ hypocrifie, Fr. umexeioss. ] Diffimulation 

with regard to the moral or religieus character. 
Next ftood Ayfocri/y with holy leer, 

Soft fmiling and demurely looking down; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden’s Fables. 

Aypocrify is much more eligible than open infidelity and 
vice: it wears the livery of religion, and is cautious of giving 
fcandal: nay, continucd difguiles are too great a conftraint - 
men would leave off thcir vices, rather than undergo the toil 
of pra&tifing them in private. Swift. 

HY’POCRITE. n f [ hypocrite, French; varoxailas.] A 
diflembler in morality or religion. 
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He heartily prays fome occafion may detain us longer : I 

date fwear he is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart. Shak. 

A wife man hateth not the law ; but he that is an hypocrite 

therein, is as a fhip in a ftorm. Eceluf. xxxiii. 3. 
Fair hypocrite, you feek to cheat in vain; 

Your filence argues, you afk time to reign. Dryden. 

The making religion neceflary to intereft might increafe 
hypocrify ; but if one in twenty fhould be brought to true 
piety, and nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage would 
{till be great. swift. 

Beware, ye honeft: the third circling glafs 

Suffices virtue: but may hypocrites, 

Who flily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, {till pleas’d unwarn’d drink on, 

And through intemp’rance grow a while fincere. Phillips. 
Hypocri/TIcaL. ) adj. [from hypocrite.] Diffembling ; infin- 
Hyrocri’TicK. § cere; appearing differently from the 

reality. 

Now you are confefling your enormities ; I know it by that 
hypocritical, down-caft look. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

Whatever virtues may appear in him, they will be efteemed 
an hypocritical impofture on the world ; and in his retired plea- 
lures, he will be prefumed a libertine. Roger’s Sermons. 

Let others fkrew their Aypocritick face. Swift. 

HYPOCRI'TICALLY. adv. [from hypocritical.) With diffimu- 
lation ; without fincerity ; falfely. A 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only falfely, but infidioufly, nay 
bypocritically, abufing at once their profelytes and their reli- 
gion. Government of the Tongue. 

Hyroca’strick. adj. [hypoza/trique, French; two and yasne.} 
Seated in the lower part of the belly. 

The {welling we fuppofed to rife from an effufion of ferum 
through all the Aypoza/irick arteries. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Nypoce’um. n. J. [two and yn ] A name which the ancient 
architects gave to all the parts of a building that were under 

round, as cellars and vaults. Harris. 

HytO'slASIS. n. f. [hypofafe, French; vadsacss ] 

1. Diftin&t fubftance. 

2. Perfonality. A term ufed in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring to the 
feveral hypo/tafes in the one eternal, indivifible, divine nature, 
and the eternity of the Son’s generation, and his co-eternity 
and confubftantiality with the Father, are aflertions equivalent 
to thofe before comprifed in the ancient more fimple article. 

Hammond on Fundamentais. 

Hyposta’TIcAL. adj. [hypofta‘ique, French, from hypofta/ts.] 

1. Conftitutive ; conftituent as diftinct ingredients. 

Let our Carneades warn men not to fubfcribe to the grand 
doétrine of the chymifts, touching their three hypoffatical 
principles, ’till they have a little examined it. Boyle. 

2. Perfonal ; diftinétly perfonal. 

Hypotenuse. n. f. [hypotenufe, Fr. vrclivscx.] The line that 
fubtends the right angle of a right-angled triangle ; the fub- 
tenfe. 

The fquare of the Ayfotenufe in a right-angled triangle, is 
equal to the fquares of the two other fides. Locke. 
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HYPO'THESIS. n. f. [ hypothefe, Fr. txéSecis.} A fuppofi- 
tion; a fyftem formed upon fome principle not proved. 

The mind cafts and turns itfelf reftlcfly from onc thing to 
another, ’till at length it brings all the ends of a long and va- 
rious hypothefis together ; fees how one part coheres with ano- 
ther, and fo clears off al] the appcaring contrarietics that feemed 
to lie crofs, and make the whole intelligible. < Soxth’s Serm. 

With imagin’d fovercionty 

Lord of his new bypothefis he reigns : 

He reigns: how long? ’till fome ufurper rife ; 

And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wife, 

Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior, 
HYPOTHE'TICAL. } adj. [hipothetique, Fr. from hypothefis.] In- 
HypPpoTHeE’'TICK. $ cluding a fuppofition; conditional. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are thofe whofe parts 
are united by the conditional partic‘e if; as, if the fun be 
fixed, the earth muft move. Watts 's Logick, 

HYPOTHE'TICALLY. adv. [from hygethetical } Upon fuppofi- 
tion ; conditionally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her a goddefs ; 
yet this is propofed with medefty and doubt, and Ayp theti- 
cally. Broome’s Notes to Pope’s Od ffey. 

HyrsrT, ? 

Hurst, > Are all from the Saxon pynyz, a wood or grove. Gig. 

HERST, J 

Hy’ssop, n.f. [hbyffote, Fr. hy/fatus, Lat.] A verticillate plant, 
with long narrow leaves: the creft of the flower is roundifh, 
erect, and divided into two parts: the beard is divided into three 
parts; the middle part is hollowed like a fpoon, having a 
double point, and is fomewhat winged: the whorles of the 
flowers are fhort, and at the lower part of the ftalk are placed 
at a great diftance; but toward the top are clofer joined, fo 
as to form a regular fpike. It hath been a great difpute, 
whether the hyflop commonly known is the fame which is 
mentioned in Scripture. Miler, 

The /.ffop of Solomon cannot be well conceived to be our 
common hyfop; for that is not the leaft of vegetables obferved 
to grow upon walls; but rather fome kind of capillaries, 
which only grow upon walls and ftony places. Brown. 

HysTe’RICAL, 
HysrTe’RICK. 
1. Troubled with fits; difordered in the regions of the womb. 

In hyfterick women the rarity of fymptoms doth oft ftrike 
fuch an aftonifhment into fpeétators, that they report them 
poffefied with the devil. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Many hy/erical women are fenfible of wind paffing from the 
womb. Floyer on the Humours, 

2. Proceeding from diforders in the womb. 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 

Who gave th’ Ay/ferick or poetick fit. Popes Ra. of the Lock: 

This terrible fcene made too violent an imprefhon upon a 
woman in her condition, and threw her into a flrong hy/lerick 
fit. Arbuthn and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

HysTE'RICKS. n.f. [vsegimes ] Fits of women, fuppofed to 
proceed from diforders in the womb, 


l adj. [Ayfterique, French ; usepixos.] 


"1. The diminutive of Jobn. 


Office me from my fon Coriolanus. 


J Asc 


Is in Englifh confidered both as a vowel and confonant 2 

though, fince the vowel and confonant differ in their 

form as well as found, they may be more properly ac- 
— counted two letters. 

I vowel has a long found, as fine, thine, which is 
ufually marked by an e final; and a fhort found, as fin, thin. 
Prefixed to ¢ it makes a diphthong of the fame found with the 
foft i, or double e, ce: thus field, yicld, are {poken as fee/d, 
yeeld; except friend, which is fpoken frend. Subjoined to a 
or e it makes them long, as fail, neigh; and too makes a 
mingled found, which approaches more nearly to the true no- 
tion of a diphthong, or found compofed of the founds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of vowels in the Englifh 
language, as oi/, coin. The found of 7 before another 1, and 
at the end of a word, is always expreffed by y. 

J confonant has invariably the fame found with that of g in 
giant ; as jade, jet, jilt, jolt, jufl. 
I. pronoun perfonal. [ik, Gothick; 1c, Saxon; ich, Dutch.] 
I, gen. me; plural we; gen. us. 
>A Mey G ur. 
1. The pronoun of the firft perfon, my/elf. 
I do not like thefe feveral councils, 7. Shake. Rich. III. 
There is none greater in this houfe than J. Gen. xxxix. 9. 
Be of good cheer, itis /; be not afraid. Mat. xiv. 27. 
What hall Z do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own? 
J thall like beafts or common people dye, 


Unlefs you write my elegy. Cowley. 
Hence, and make room for me. Cowley. 
When chance of bufinefs parts us two, 

What do our fouls, I wonder, do? Cowley. 

Of that book you have given us a large earneft. Cowley. 


Thus, having pafs’d the night in fruitlefs pain, 
I to my longing friends return again. Dryden's Æn. 
2. Me is in the following paflage written for J. 
There is but one man whom fhe can have, and that is 
me. Clariffa. 
3. / is more than once in Shake/peare written for ay, or yes. 
Hath Romeo flain himfelf? Say thou but /, 
And that hare vowel, /, fhall poifon more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
Did your letters pierce the queen? 
—T, fir; fhe took ’em and read ’em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. Shakefpeare. 
To JABBER. v.n. [gabberen, Dutch.] To talk idly ; to prate 
without thinking ; to chatter. 
We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties. Swift. 
JA BBERER. 7. /. [from jabber.] One who talks inarticulately 
or unintelligibly. 
Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialeéls of jabberers. Hudibras, p. iii. 
 JA'CEN ne adj. [ jacens, Latin.] Lying at length. 
So laid, they are more apt in {wagging down to pierce than 
in the jacent pofture. Wotton's Architeét. 
“JActntH. n.f. [for hyacinth, as Jerufalem for Hierufalem.] 
1. lhe fame with hyacinth. 
"2. A gem of a deep redifh yellow approaching to a fame colour, 
or the deepeft amber. Woodward's Met. Foff: 
JACK. n.f. [Probably by miftake from Fagues, which in French 


is armes. ] 


Shakefpeare. 


Ufed as a general term of con- 
tempt for faucy or paltry fellows. 
I am in eftimation : 
You will perccive that a Fack gardant cannot 
Shakefpeare. 
Ihave in my mind 
A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging Jacks, 
Which | will praétife. Shake). Merchant of Venice. 
Every Yack Nave hath his belly-full of fighting, and I muft 
go up and down like a cock that nobody can match. Shaée/p, 
2. [he name of inftruments which fupply the place of a boy, 
as an inftrument to pull off boots. 


JAC 


Foot-boys, who had frequently the common name of jack 
given them, were kept to turn the. fpit, or to pull off their 
mafters boots; but when inftruments werc invented for both 
thofe fervices, they were both called jacks. Watts’s Logicke 

3. An engine which turns the fpit. 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that the jack frame be 
forged and filed fquare; that the wheels be perpendicularly and 
ftrongly fixed on the fquares of the fpindles ; that the teeth be 
evenly cut, and well fmoothed; and that the teeth of the 
worm-wheel fall evenly into the groove of the worm. Moxon. 

The ordinary jacks, ufed for roafting of meat, commonly 
confift but of three wheels. Wilkinss Math. Magick. 

Clocks and jacks, though the fcrews and teeth be never fo 
fmooth, yet, if not oiled, will hardly move. Ray. 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon her head, 
was beaten down. Wi feman’s Surgery. 

Some ftrain in rhyme; the mufes on their racks 

Scream, like the winding of ten thoufand jacks. 

4. A young pike. 

No fifh will thrive in a pond where roach or gudgeons are, 
except jacks. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

5+ [Jacque, French.] A coat of mail. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack and 
fkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of board, and flicing 
fwords, broad, thin, and of an excellent temper. Hayward. 

6. A cup of waxed leather. 
Dead wine, that ftinks of the borrachio, fup 
From a foul jack, or greafy mapple cup. Dryden's Perf. 
7. A {mall bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers. 

"Tis as if one fhould fay, that a bowl equally poifed, and 
thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will run neceffarily in a 
direct motion ; but if it be made with a byafs, that may de- 
cline it a little from a ftraight line, it may acquire a liberty of 
will, and fo run fpontaneoufly to the jack. Bentley s Sermons. 

8. A part of the mufical initrument called a virginal. 

In a virginal, as foon as ever the jack falleth, and toucheth 

the ftring, the found ccafeth. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
9. The male of animals. 

A jack afs, for a ftallion, was bought for three thoufand two 

hundred and twenty-nine pounds three fhillings and four 


ip opes 


pence. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
10. A fupport to faw wood on. Ainfworth. 
11. The colours or enfign of a fhip. Ainfworth, 
12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing. 
Fack of all trades, fhow and found ; 
An inverfe burfe, an exchange under ground. Cleaveland. 


Jack Boots. n. f. [from jack, a coat of mail.] Boots which 
ferve as armour to the legs. 
A man on horfeback, in his breeches and jack beots, drefled 
up ina commode and a night-rail. Spectator. 
Jack by the Hedge. n.f. An herb. 
Jack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild under hedges, 
is eaten as other fallads are, and much ufed in broth. Mortim. 
Jack Pudding. n.f. [jack and pudding.} A zani; a merry 
Andrew. 
Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable weakneffes 
which they ought to cover. LD’ Eftrange. 
A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of the dith 
they like beft: in French jean pottage, and in Englith jack 
pudding. Guardian. 
Jack pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket, 
Toffes the glove, and jokes at ev’ry packet. Gay. 
Jack with a Lantern. An ignis fatuus. 
JACKALE'NT. n.f. [ Jack in Lent, a poor ftarven fellow.] A 
fimple fheepith fellow. 
You little jacka’ent, have you been true to us? 
— Ay, I’ll be fworn. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windlor. 
Jacka't. n. f. [chacal, French.] ‘4 {mall animal fuppofed te 
ftart prey for the lyon. 
‘The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chafe-guns through our {terns they fend: 
C lofe by their firefhips, like jackal:, appear, a 
Whe on thcir lions for the prey attend. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 


The 
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The mighty lyon, before whom ftood the little jackal, the 
faithful fpy of the king of bealls. Arbuth, and Popes M. Scr ib. 
Ja‘cxanapns. n: f. [jack and ape.) 
1. Monkey; an ape. 
2, A coxcomb ; an impertinent. 
Which is he ? 

—That jackanapes with fcarfs. Shake/p. 

People wondered how fuch a young upftart jackanaftes fhould 
grow fo pert and faucy, and take fo much upon him. Arbuth. 

Jackpa‘w. n. f. [jack and daw.) A cock daw; a bird taught 
to imitate the human voice. 

To impofe on a child to get by heart a long fcroll of 
phrafes, without any ideas, is a practice fitter for a jackdaw 
than for any thing that wears the fhape of man. Watts. 

Ja’cker. nfa [ jacquet, French.] 

1. A fhort coat ; a clofe waiftcoat. 
In a blue jacket, with a crofs of red. Hubbera’s Tale. 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by ; 


And here a failor’s jacket hangs to dry. Swift. 
Jack pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket, 
Toffes the glove, and jokes at ev’ry packet: Gay. 


2. To beat one’s JACKET, is to beat the man. 
She fell upon the jacket of the parfon, who ftood gaping at 
her. L Ejirange. 
Ja’cos’s Ladder. n.f. The fame with Greck valerian. 
Ja’con’s Staf. n. f. 
1. À pilgrim’s ftaff. 
2. Staff concealing a dagger. 
3. A crofs taff; a kind of aftrolabe. 
Ja‘conine. n.f A pidgeon with a high tuft. 
Jacrirva‘rion. mf. [jadtite, Latin. ] ‘Toffing; 
reftleffInefs; heaving. 
If the patient be furprifed with jaétitation, or great oppref- 
fion about the ftomach, expect no relief from cordials. Harv. 
Jacuca’TIon. n. f. [ juculatio, jaculor, Latin.] The act of 
throwing miffive weapons. 
So hills amid’ the air encounter’d hills, 
Hurl’d to and fro with jaculatjon dire. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
JADE. n.f. [The etymology of this word is doubtful: Skinner 
derives it from gaad, a goad, or fpur.] 
1, A horfe of no fpirit; a hired horfe; a worthlefs nag. 
Alas, what wights are thefe that load my heart! 
I am as dull as Winter-ftarved fheep, 


Ainfworth. 


motion ; 


Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 
When they fhould endure the bloody fpur, 

They fall their creft, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the tryal. Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 


The horfemen fit like fixed candlefticks, 
With torchftaves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. Shake/. 
To other regions 
France is a ftable, we that dwell in’t jades ; 
Therefore to th’ war. Shakef. Alls well that ends well. 
So nave I feen with armed heel 

A wight befiride a commonweal, 

While ftill the more he kick’d and fpurr’d, 

The lefs the fullen jade has ftirr’d. Hudibras, p. i. 

‘The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thofe to be 
jade; that made fport with him. L’Eftrange. 

Falfe fteps but help them to renew their race, 
As, after ftumbling, jades will mend their pace. Pope. 
2. A forry woman. A word of contempt noting fometimes age, 
but generally vice. 
Shall thefe, thefe old jades, paft the flower 
Of youth, that you have, pafs you. Chapman’ s Iliads. 
But fhe, the cunning’ft jade alive, 

Says,, tis the ready way to thrive, 

By fharing female bounties. Stepney. 

Get in, huffy: now will I perfonate this young jade, and 
difcover the intrigue. Southerne’s Innocent ddultery. 

In di’monds, pearl, and rich brocades, 

She fhines the firft of batter’d jades, 

And utters in her pride. . 

3. A young woman : in irony and flight contempt. 

You fee now and then fome handfome young jades among 
them: the fluts have very often white teeth and black eyes. 4dd. 

Jave. n.f Afpecies of ftone. 

The jade is a fpecies of the jafper, and of extreme hard- 
nefse Its colour is compofed of a pale blucifh grey, or afh- 
colour, and a pale green, not fimple and uniform, but inter- 
mixed. [t appears dull and coasfe on the furface, but it takes 
a very elegant and high polifh. It is found in the Eaft Indies, 
and is much ufed by the Turks for handles of fabres. It is fo 
highly efteemed by the Indians as to be called the divine ftone: 
they wear it externally as a remedy for the gravel, and an 
amulet to: preferve them from the bite of venomous animals. 


Hills Materia Medica. 


Swift. 


To Janr. v.a. [from the noun. 
1. Totire; to harafs; to difpirit; to weary. 
With his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne’er-yet-beaten horfe of Parthia 
We've jaded out o th' field. — Siake/p. Ant, and Cleopatra. 
3 
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It is good in difcourfe to vary and intermingte fpeech of the 
prefent occafion with arguments ; for it is a dull thing to tire 
and jade any thing too far. Bacon's E ffays. 

If fleet dragon’s progeny at laft 

Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caft, 

No favour for the ftallion we retain, 

And no refpeét for the degen’rate ftrain.  Dryden’s Juven. 

The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its power, is 
very hardly brought to exert its force again. Locke. 

‘There are feafons when the brain is overtired or jaded with 
ftudy or thinking ; or upon fome other accounts animal na- ` 
ture may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to aflift the fpirit in 
meditation. Watts s Logick. 

2. To overbear; tocrufh; to degrade; to harafs, as a horfe 
that is ridden too hard. 
If, we live thus tamely, 

To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet, 

Farewel nobility. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
3. To employ in vile offices. 

The honourable blood 

Muft not be fhed by fuch a jaded groom. Shakef. Hen, VI. 
4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. 

Ido not now foul myfelf, to let imagination jade me; for 
every reafon excites to this. Shuke/p. 1 welftù Night. 

To Jape. v.n. To lofe fpirit; to fink. 

Many offer at the effects of friendfhip, but they do not laft: 
they are promifing in the beginning, but they fail and jade and 
tire in the profecution. Scuth’s sermons. 

Ja’pisH. adj. [from jade.} 
I. Vitious ; bad, as an horfe. 
That hors’d us on their backs, to fhow us 
A jadifi trick at laft, and throw us. Hudibras, pit. 
When once the people get the jadifh trick 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler’s fafe. 
2. Unchafte ; incontinent. 

’Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for if the hu- 
mour takes her to be jadi/h, not all the locks and fpies in na- 
ture can keep her honeft. L’Ejirange. 

To JAGG. v.a. [gagaw, flits or holes, Weifh.] “To cut into 
indentures ; to cut into teeth like thofe of a faw. 

Some leaves are round, fome long, fome fquare, and many 
jagged on the fides. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The jagging of pinks and gilliflowers is like the inequality 
of oak-leaves; but they never have any fmall plain purls. Bac. 

The banks of that fea muft be jagged and torn by the impe- 
tuous affaults, or the filent underminings of waves; violent 
rains muft wath down earth from the tops of mountains. Bent/. 

An alder-tree is one among the lefler trees, whofe younger 
branches are foft, and whofe leaves are jagged. M atts. 

Jace. n.f. [from the verb.] A protuberance or denticulation. 

Fhe figure of the leaves is divided into fo many jaggs or 
efcallops, and curioufly indented round the edges. Ray. 

Take off all the flaring ftraws, twigs, and jaggs in the 
hive, and make them as fmooth as poffible. Adort. Husbandry. 

Ja‘ccy. adi. [from jagg.] Uneven; denticulated. 
His tow’rinaxcreft was glorious to behold ; 

His fhoulders and his fides were {cal’d with gold ; 

Three tongues he brandifh’d when he charg’d his foes; 

His teeth ftood jaggy in three dreadful rows. Adidifon. 

Amid’ thofe angles, infinitely ftrain’d, 
They joyful leave their jaggy falts behind. Thom/. Autumn. 
Ja‘ccepness. n.f. [from jagzed.] ‘The ftate of being denti- 
culated ; unevennefs. 

Firft draw rudely your leaves, making them plain with 
your coal or lead, before you give them their veins or jagged- 
nefs. Peacham on Drawing. 

JAIL. n.f. [geol, French.] -A gaol; a prifon; a place where 
criminals are confined. See Gaor. Itis written either way ; 
but commonly by latter writers jail. 

Away with the dotard, to the jail with him. Sbakefp. 

A dependant upon him paid fix pound ready money, which, 
poor man, he lived to repent in a fail Clarendon. 

He figh’d and turn’d his eyes, becaufe he knew 

?Twas but a larger jail he had in view. 

One jail did all their criminals reftrain, 

Which now the walls of Rome canfearce contain. Dryden. . 

Ja‘iveirp. n. f. [jail and bird.} One who has been in a jail. 

Jaurer. nf. [from jail.} A gaoler; the keeper of a prifon. 

Seeking many means to fpeak with her, and ever kept from 
it, as well becaufe fhe fhunned it, feeing and difdaining his 
mind, as becaufe of her jealous jailers. Sidney. 

This is as a juiler, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefactor. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin’d ; 

There let him reign, the jusier of the wind ; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjects call, 

And boaft and blufter in his empty hall. Drydens En. 

Palamon, the prif'ner knight, 

Reflefs for woe, arofe before the light; 

And with his jailer’s leave, dcfir'd to breathe 

An air more wholsfome than the dump bencath, 


Southern. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Janes 


» 


© painted with two faces, fignifying providence. 
JAPAN. n.f: [from Japan in Afsa, where figured work was 


e 


a. One fkilled in japan work. 


JAR 


Jakes. n. f. [OF uncertain etymology.] A honfe of office: 
mh tread this unbolted villain into Mortar, and daub the 
walls of jakes with him. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
_ Their fordid avarice rakes ie 
In excrements, and hires the very sakes. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Some have fifhed the very yakes for papers teens men 
of wit. s Swift. 
Ja'ar. n. fet jalap, F rench ; jalapium, low Latin.] : 
Jalap is a firm and folid root, of a wrinkled furface, and 
generally cut into flices, heavy and hard to break; of a 
faintifh {mell, and of an acrid and naufeous tafte. It was 


not known in Europe ’till after the difcovery of America, and ` 


had its name jalapium, or jalapa, from Xalapa, a town in 
New Spain, in the neighbourhood of which it was difcovered ; 
though it is now principally brought from the Madeiras. It 
is an excellent purgative in all cafes where ferous humours are 
tobe evacuated. ` Hill s Mat. Med. 


Jam. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] A conferve of fruits 
boiled with fugar and water. 


Jams. n.f. [ jambe, French.] Any fupporter on either fidc, 
as the potts of a door. 
No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the forefide 
of the chimney jambs. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Ta’MBICK. nf. [iambique, French; iambicus, Latin ] Verfes 
gompofed of iambick fect, or a fhort and long fyllable alter- 
nately : ufed originaly in fatire, therefore taken for fatire. 
In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Irifh pen, and dies: 
‘Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen tambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 
To Ja/ncue. v. n: [jangler, French. Shinner.] To altercate ; 
to quarrel; to bicker in words. 
Good wits will be jangling ; but, gentiles agree, 
This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and: his book-men. Shak. Loves Labour Loft. 
So far am I glad it did fo fort, 
As this their jangling Jefteem a fport. Shake/peare. 
There is no errour which hath not fome appearance of pro- 
bability refembling truth, which when men, who ftudy to be 
fingular, find out, ftraining reafon, they then publifh to the 
world matter of contention and jangling. Raleigh. 
To Ja‘NGLE. v.a. To make to found untuneable. 
Now fee that noble and that fovereign reafon, 
Like fweet bells jangled oùt of tune and harfh. Shak. Haml, 
"Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 
And in our verfe ’ere monkith rhimes 
Had jangl’d their fantaftick chimes. Prior. 
JANGLER. n.fa [from the verb.] A wrangling, chattering, 
noify fellow. 
Ja’nizary. m fe [A Turkith word.] One of the guards of 
‘the Turkifh king. 
His grand vifier, prefuming to inveft 
The chief imperial city of the Weft, 
With the firft charge compel’d in hafte to rife; 
The ftandards loft, and janizaries flain, 
Render the hopes he gave his mafter vain. Waller. 
Ja’xnocx. n.f. [ probably a corruption of bannock.] Oat- 
bread. A northern word. 
JANTY. adj. {corrupted from gentil, French.] Showy; flut- 
tering. 
This fort of woman is a janty flattern: fhe hangs on her 
cloaths, plays her head, and varies her pofture. Spedtator. 
January. n.f. [ Januarius, Latin. ] ‘The firft month of the 
year, from Janus, to whom it was among the Romans con- 
fecrated. 
January is clad in white, the colour of the earth at this 
time, blowing his nails. This month had the name from Janus, 
Peacham, 


originally done.] Work varnifhed and raifed in gold and 
colours. 
The poor girl had broken a large japan glafs, of great value, 
with a ftroke of her brufh. Swift. 
To JAPA’N. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. lo varnifh, and embellifh with gold and raifed figures. 
For not the defk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandifh well japan’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. 
2. To black fhoes. A low phrafe. 
i The god of fire 
Among thefe gen’rous prefents joins his part, 
And aids with foot the new japanning art. 
Japanner. 2. f. [from japan.] 


Swift. 


Gay's Trivia. 


‘2. A fhoeblacker. 
À The poor have the fame itch ; 
"They change their weckly barber, weekly news, 
P Prefer a new japanner to their fhoes. Pope's Horace. 
‘To Jar. v.n. [from eonne, anger, Saxon; or guerre, war, 

French; or garren, old Teutonick, to clamour.] 
1. To ftrike together with a kind of fhort rattle. 

A hollow groan, a murm’ring wind arofe 5 


jas 


The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring found, and harfhly rung. 
My knees tremble with the jarring blow. 
2. To ftrike or found untuneably. 
O, you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abufed nature: 
Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, wind up, 
Of this child-changed father. Shake/p. King Lear. 
I perceive you delight not in mufick. 


Dryden 
Gay. 


—Nota whit, when it jars fo. Shakefpeare. 
A ftring may jar in the beft mafter’s hand, 
And the moft fkilful archer mifs his aim. Rofccmmom 


He keeps his temper’d mind, fergne and pure, 
And every paffion aptly harmoniz’d 
Amid’ a jarring world. Thomfon’s Summer. 


3. To clafhs to interfere; to act in oppofition; to be incon- 
fiftent. 


At laft, though long, our jarring notes agree. Shake/p. 
For orders and degrees 
Far not with liberty, but well confit. Milt. Parad. Loft. 


Venalus concluded his report : 

A jarring murmur fill’d the factious court : 

As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 

The-flood, conftrain’d within a feanty fpace, 

Roars horrible. 

4. To quarrel; to difpute. 
When thofe renowned noble peers of Greece, 
Through ftubborn pride, among themfelves did jar, 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 

Then Orpheus with his harp their dtrife did bar.  Spenfer. 

They muft be fometimes ignorant of the means çoodyeing 
to thofe ends, in which alone they can jar and oppofe eac 
other. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Jar. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. A kindof rattling vibration of found. 

In r, the tongue is held {tify at its whole length, by the 
force of the muicles; fo as when the impulfe of breath ftrikes 
upon the end of the tongue, where it finds paflage, it fhakes 
and agitates the whole tongue, whereby the found is affected 
with a trembling jar. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Clafh ; difcord; debate. 
He maketh war, he maketh peace again, 
And yet his peace is but continual jar - 
O miferable men, that to him fubject are ! 
Nath’lefs, my brother, fince we pafied are 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. 9 Hubberd’s Tale. 
Force would be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whofe endlefs jar juftice prefides, 
Would lofe their names, and fo would juftice too. Shake/p. 
3. A ftate in which a door unfaftened may ftrike the poft; half 
opened. 

The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
tother ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them a jar, by which no more than one can get in at 
a time. Swift. 

4. [Giarro, Italian.] An earthen veffel. 

About the upper part of the jar there appeared a good num- 


Dryden's En. 


Fairy Queers 


ber of bubbles. Boyle. 
He mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 
Warriors welter on the ground, 
Whilft empty jars the dire defeat refound. Garth. 


FARDES. n.f. [French] Hard callous tumours in horfes, 
a little below the bending of the ham on the outfide. ‘This 
diftemper in time will make the horfe halt, and grow fo pain- 
ful as to caufe him to pine away, and become light-bellied. 
It is moft common to managed horfes, that have been kept too 
much upon their haunches. Farrier’s Dia. 

Ja‘rcon. n.f. [ jargon, French ; gerigonga, Spanifh.] Unin- 
telligible talk ; gabble ; gibberith. 

Nothing is clearer than mathematical demonftration, yet 
let one, who is altogether ignorant in mathematicks, hear it, 
and he will hold it to be plain fuftian or jargon. Bramhall. 

From this laft toil again what knowledge flows ? 

Juft as much, perhaps, as fhows 

That all his predeceffor’s rules 

Were empty cant, all jargon of the {chools. Pris. 

During the ufurpation an infufion of enihufaftick jargon 
prevailed in every writing, Swift. 

JA'RGONELLE. n.f. See Pear, of which it is a fpecies. 

Ja’sHawk. n.f. A young hawk. Ainfworth. 

Ja‘sMINE. n. j. [jafmin, French. It is often pronounced jef- 
amine. 

i It hah a funnel-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, which 
is cut into feveral fegments at the brim, out of whofe cup 
arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes the fruit or pod, 
which, for the moft part, grows doubie and open lengthwife, 
difcovering the feeds, which are oblong, and have a border 
round them: thefe are ranged over each other like flates on 

a houfe, and are faftencd tothe placenta. Avr/ler. 

Thou, like the harmlefs bee, may’it freely range ; 

From ja/mine grove to grove mayf{t wander, Thomfon. 
119 Jasmine. 
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Ja’smine Perfan, n.f. A plant. Sce Linac, of which 
it is a fpecies. ' 

JA'sPER. n. f. [ ja/pe, Fr. iafpis, Lat.] A hard ftone of a bright 
beautiful green colour, fometimes clouded with whitc, found in 
maiffes of various fizes and fhapes. It is capable of a very 
elegant polifh, and is found in many parts of the Eaft Indies, 
and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary, and China. Hill's Mat. Med. 

The bafis of ya/per is ufually of a greenith hue, and {potted 
with red, yellow and white. Hocdward’s Met. Fo/f: 
The moft valuable pillars about Rome are four columns of 
oriental ja/per in St. Paulina’s chapel, and one of tran{parent 
oriental ja/per in the vatican library. Addifon on Italy. 

TATROLE’PTICK. adj. [ iatraleptique, Fr. iglose and aipu. | 
‘That which cures by anointing. s 

To Ja'ver, or jable. o.a. To bemire; to foil over with dirt 
through unneceflary traverfing and travelling. This word 
is ftill retained in Scotland and the northern counties. 

Ja'vex. n. f. [perhaps from the verb.] A wandering fellow. 

When as time, flying with wings fwift, 
Expired had the term that thofe two javels 
Shouid 1ender up a reckoning of their travels. Hubb. Tale. 
Ja’veELin. n. f. [ javeline, French.] A fpear or half pike, which 
anciently was ufed either by foot or horfe. It had an iron 
head pointed. 
Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart and jau'iin, {tones and fulph’rous fire ; 
On each hand flaughter and gigantick decds. filt. Pa. Loft. 
She fhakes her myrtle jav'/in; and, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Drydens Æn. 
Flies the javelin fwifter to its mark, 
Launch’d from the vigour of a Roman arm? Addif. Cato. 
JA'UNDICE. n. f. { jauniffe, jaune, yellow, Fr.] A diftemper from 
obftructions of the glands of the liver, which prevents the gall 
being duly feparated by them from the blood; and fomctimes, 
efpecially in hard drinkers, they are fo indurated as never af- 
ter to be opened, and ftraighten the motion of the blood 
fo much through that vifcus as to make it divert with a force 
great enough into the gaftrick arteries, which go off from 
the hepatick, to break through them, and drain into the fto- 
mach; fo that vomiting of blood, in this diftemper, is a fatal 
fymptom. Quincy. 
Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafter ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevith? Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
What grief hath fet the jaundice on your cheeks? Shak. 
Thofe were thy thoughts, and thou couldft judge aright, 
*Till int’reft made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryden. 
The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obferva- 
tions on everything; and the foul, tin€tured with any paffion, 
diffufes a falfe colour over the real appearances of things. 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Ja’unpicen. adj. [from jaundice.] Infeéted with the jaundice. 
All feems infected, that th’ infected fpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 
To JAUNT. v.n. [ janter, 
there; to buftle about. 
or levity. 


Pope. 
French. ] To wander here and 
Ít is now always ufed in contempt 


I was not made a horfe, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an als; 

Spur-gall’d and tir’d by jaunting Bolingbroke. Shak. R.II. 
JAUNT. n.f. [from the verb.] Ramble; flight; excurfion. 
lt is commonly ufed ludicroufly, but folemnly by Milton. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 

After his airy jaunt, though hurry‘d fore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft. Milt. Par. Reg, 

. . He fends me out on many a jaunt, 

Old houfes in the night to haunt. Eudibras, p. iii. 

They parted, and away pofts the cavalier in queft of his 
new miftrefs: his firft jaunt is to court. L’Efirange. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once who can foot 
it fartheft. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar, 

‘Thus much of the fcheme of my defign in this part have 
Trun over, and led my reader a long and tedious jaunt, in 
tracing out thefe metallick and mineral bodies. Woodward. 
JA'UNTINESS. n.f. [from jaunty, or yanty, corrupted from gen- 

til, French. See JANTY.] Airynefs; flutter ; genteelnefs. 

A certain ftiffnefs in my limbs entirely deftroyed that jaun- 

tine/s of air I was once matter of. Addifon s Spectator. 
Jaw. n.f. [joue, acheek, French; whence Joowbone, or cheek- 
bone, then jaw. 
1. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. 
A generation whofe teeth are as fwords, and their jaw teeth 
as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 14, 

The jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very medi- 

cinable. Walton’s Angler. 

Pifo, who probably fpeaks Ariftotle’s meaning, faith that 

the crocodile doth not only move his upper yaw, but that hs 
e a is immoveable. Grew’s Mufcum. 
ore formidable hydra ftands within, 

Whofe jaws with iron teeth feverely grin. Drydens Æn. 
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2. The mouth. 
My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, 
into the duit of death. Pf. xxii, 15. 
My tended hook fhall pierce their flimy jaws. Shakefpeare. 
A {meary foam works o’er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoft anguith fhakes my lab’ring frame. 
Jay. n.f. [named from his cry. Skinner.] A bird. 
‘Two fharp winged fheers, 
Deck’d with diverfe plumes, like painted jays, 
Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy ways. Fairy Queen, 
We'll ufe this unwholfome humidity, this grofs wat’ry 
pumpion— we'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shakef. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becaufe his feathers are more beautiful ? Shakefpeare, 
I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thrufh hopping 


and thou haft brought me 


Rowe « 


about my walks. Spectator. 
Admires the jay, the infeéts gilded wings, 
Or hears the hawk, when Philomela fings. Pope. 


Jazer. n.f. A precious ftone of an azure or blue co- 
lour. Dia. 
ICE. a.f. [1y, Saxon; eyfe, Dutch.] 
1. Water or other liquor made folid by cold, 
You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailftone in the fun. Shakeff eare’s Coriolanus, 
Thou art all ic, thy kindnefs freezes. Shakefp. R. ML 

If I fhould afk whether sce and water were two diftin@ fpe- 
cics of things, I doubt not but I fhould be anfwered in the 
affirmative, Locke. 

2. Concreted fugar. 
3. To break the Ice. Tomake the frft opening to any attempt. 
If you break the ice, and do this feat, 

Atchieve the elder, fet the younger free 

For our accefs, whofe hap fhail be to have her, 

Will not fo gracclefs be to be ingrate. Shakefpeare. 

Thus have I éroken the ice to invention, for the lively re- 
prefentation of floods and rivers neceflary for our painters and 
poets. Peacham on Drawing. 

After he’d a while look’d wife, 

At laft brote filence and the ice. 

Tolce. v.a. [from the noun. } 

1. To cover with icc ; to turn to ice. 

2. To cover with concreted fugar. 

Vcenouse. n.f. [ice and houfe.] A houfe in which ice is re- 
pofited againit the warm months. 

IcHNE'UmoN, n. f. [ixvevyov.] A {mall animal that breaks 
the eggs of the crocodile. 

IcHNEUMONFEY’. x. f. A fort of fly. 

‘The generation of the ichneumanfyy is in the bodies of cater- 
pillars, and other nymphæ of infects. Derham’s Phyftco-Theo!, 

ĪCHNO'GRAPHY. n. f. [ixvG and yeaPw.] The groundplot. 

It will be more intelligible to have a draught of each front 
in a paper by itfelf, and alfo to havea draught of the ground- 
plot or ichnograghy of every ftory in a paper by itfelf. Moxon. 

TCHOR. n.f. Í ixwe. ] A thin watery humour like 
ferum. Quincy. 

Milk, drawn from fome animals that feed only upon flefh, 
will be more apt to turn rancid and putrify, acquiring firft a 
faline tafte, which is a fign of putrefaction, and then it will 
turn into an ichor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I'cuorous. adj. [from ichor.] Sanious; thin; undigefted. 

The lung-growth is imputed to a fuperficial fanious or 
ichorous exulceration. Harvey on Confumptions, 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin and 
ichorous, corrodes the veflels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

IcHTHYO'LOGY. n. f. [ichthy:logie, Fr. ixSvoroyia, from ix Sus 
and Afyw.] The doétrine of the nature of fith: 
ome there are, as camels and fhcep, which carry no name 
in ichthyology. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
ĪCHTHYO'PHAGY. n. f. [ixSvs and Qayw.] Diet of fith; the 
practice of eating fith. d 
Veicre. n f. [from ice.] A fhoot of ice hanging down from 
the upper part. 

If diftilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into the pow- 
der of loadftone, the fubliding powder, dried, retains fome 
magnetical virtue; but if the menftruum be evaporated to a 
confiftence, and afterwards doth {hoot into icicle, or cryftals, 
the loadftone hath no power upon them. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

From locks uncomb’d, and from the frozen beard, 

Long icicles depend, and crackling founds are heard. Dry. 

‘The common dropftone confifts principally of fpar, and is 
frequently found in form of an icicie, hanging down from the 
tops and fides of grotto’s. Mo:dward’s Nat. Hiflory. 

I'ciness. n. f. [from iy.) The ftate of generating ice. 
Icon. n. f. [ixw] A piQure or reprefentation. 

Boyfardus, in his tra& of divination, hath fet forth the 
icons of thefe ten, yet added two others. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Some of our own nation, and many Netherlanders, whofe 
names and ions are publifhed, have dcferved good commen- 
dation. Lakewill on Ps ovidence. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 
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Ico'Noctast. n. S- [iconoclafte, French 
breaker of images, 
Icono’Locy. m.j. [iconologie, French; iiw and Afyw.] The 
doctrine of pi&ure or reprefentatio . 
ICTE'RICAL. n.f. [iferique, French ; terus, Latin.] 
1. AffliGed with the jaundice, 
In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the iéerical have 
a great fourne(s, and gripes with windinefs, Fioyer, 
2. Good againft the jaundice. 
Vey. adj. [from ice.) 
1. Full of ice; covered with ice; cold; frofty, 
Se my poor heart firft fet free, y 
und in thofe icy chains by thee. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf, 
Here feel we but the te. of Aa, LA f; 
The feafon’s difference; as, the icy phang, 
And churlith chiding of the Winter’s wind, 


3 Eixovoxdracne.] A 


Shakefpeare. 

He relates the exceflive coldnefs of the water they met 
with in Summer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
i winter. Boyle, 


Bear Britain’s thunder, and her crofs difplay 
To the bright regions of the rifing day ; 
Tempt icy feas, where fearce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. 
2. Cold; free from paffion. 
Thou would’ft have never learn’d 
The scy precepts of re{pect. 
3. Frigid; backward. 
If thou do’ft find him tra@table to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons ; 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 
Po. Contraéed for I would, 
IDEA. n.f. [ideé, French; idéx.] Mental imagination. 
Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the imme- 


diate object of perception, thought, or underftanding, that I 
call idea. Locke. 


The form under which thefe things appear to the mind, or 
the refult of our apprehenfion, is called an idea. Watts. 
Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea, 
Although fimply attir’d, your manly affection utter. Sidney. 
Our Saviour himéelf, being to fet down the perfect idea of 
that which we are to pray and with for on earth, did not teach 
to pray or with for more than only that here it might be wi:h 
i Us, as with them it is in heaven. Hooker, b.i. 
Her {weet idea wander'd through his thoughts. Fairfax. 
l did infer your lineaments, 
Being the right idea of your father, 
Both in your form and noblenefs of 
How good, how fair, 
Anfwering his great ides / Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viis 
If Chaucer by the beft idea wrought, 
The faireft nymph before his eyes he fet. Dryden, 
‘Tpe’at. adj. [from idea.] Mental; intellectuals not perceived 
by the fenfes. 
There is a two-fold knowledge of material things; one 
real, when the thing, and the real impreffion thereof on our 
fenfes, is perceived; the other ideal, when the image or idea 
_ of a thing, abfent in itfelf, is reprefented to and confidered 
on the imagination, Ch yne’s Phil. Prin. 
IDEALLY. adv. [from ideal ] IntelleCtually ; mentally. 
A tranfmiffion is made materially from fome parts, and 
_ ideally from every one. Brown’s Vulzar Errours. 
IDENTICAL. ) adj. [ identique, French. ] The fame; imply- 
Ipe’nrick. } ing the fame thing; comprifing the fame idea. 
The beard's th’ identick beard you knew, 
The fame numerically true. Hudibras, p. ii. 
L There majus is identical with magis. Hales Origin of Man. 
= Thofe ridiculous identical propofitions, that faith is faith, 
and rule is a rule, are firft principles in this controverfy of the 
tule of faith, without which nothing can be fulidly concluded 
_ either about rule or faith. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 
If this pre-exiftent eternity is not compatible with a fuc- 
ceffive duration, as we clearly and diftin&tly perceive that it is 
‘Not, then it remains, that fome being, though infinitely above 
our finite comprehenfions, muft have had an identical, inva- 
riable continuance from all eternity, which being is no other 
than God. Bentley's Sermons. 
IDENTITY. 7. f. [identit?, French 3 identitas, {chool Latin. ] 
_Samenefs ; not diverfity. 
‘There is a fallacy of equivocation from a fociety in name, 
_ inferring an identity in nature : by this fallacy was he deceived 
that drank aqua-fortis for ftrong water. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
= Certainly thofe actions muft needs be regular, where there 
is an identity between the tule and the faculty. South’s Serm. 
_ Confidering any thing as exifting, at any determined time 
"and place, we compare it with itfelf exifting at another time, 
r and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverfity. Loche. 
~ It cuts off the fenfe at the end of every firft line, which 
» mult always rhime to the next following, and confequently 
_ Produces too frequent an identity in ound, and brings every 
_ couplet to the point of an epigram. Pris. 
IDES. 2./. fides, Fr. idus, Lat.] A term ancient'y ufed among the 
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Romans, and ftill retained in the Romifh kalendar, It is the 

13th day of each month, except in the months of March, 

May, July and O&ober, in which it is the 1 sth day, becaufe 

in thefe four months it was fix days before the nones, and in 

the others four days. Tr eU0UxX. 
A foothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shake/p. 
IDIO’CRASY, n. J. [tdtocrafe, French; id@> and xpacis.] 

Peculiarity of conftitution. i 
IniocRa'TiCAL. adj. {from idiocraf.] Peculiar in confti- 

tution. 
l'piocy. n.f. [idwlia.) Want of underftanding. 

I ítand not upon their idiocy in thinking that horfes did eat 
their bits. i Bacon's Holy War. 

YDIOM. n f. [idiome, French; idiwua.] A mode of fpeaking 

peculiar to a language or dialect ; the particular caft of a 

tongue; a phrafe; phrafeology. 

He did romanize our tongue, leaving the words tranflated 
as much Latin as he found them; wherein he followed their 
language, but did not comply with the idiom of ours. Dryden. 

Some that with care true eloquence fliall teach, j 
And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech. Prior. 

DIOMA'TICAL. ) adj. [from idiom.] Peculiar to a tongue; 
Iptoma’tick. $ phrafeological. 

Since phrafes ufed in converfation contract meannefs by 
paffing through the mouths of the vulgar, a poet fhould guard 
himfelf againtt idiomatick ways of fpeaking. Spefiat r. 

Ipro’patuy. x. f. (idiopathic, Fr. id O and wabG.] A primary 
difeafe that neither depends on nor proceeds from another. Dui. 
Iprosy’NcRASy. n. f. [‘diofynacra/e, Fr. iG, cuv, and xeacis.] 

A peculiar temper or difpofition not common to another. Dur, 

Whether quails, from any idiofyncrafy or peculiarity of con- 
ftitution, do innocuoufly feed upon hellebore, or rather fome- 
times but medicinally ufe the fame. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

The underftanding alfo hath its idiofyncrafies, as well as 
other faculties, Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

DIOT. n. f. [idiote, Fr. idiota, Latin; idsrns ] A fool; a 

Natural; a changeling ; one without the powers of reafon. 

Life is a tale, 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 

Signifying nothing. Shatefpeare’s Macbeth. 

What elfe doth he herein, than by a kind of circumlocu- 
tion tell his humble fuppliants that he holds them idiots, or 
bafe wretches, not able to get relief ? Raligh’s Effa;s. 

By idle boys and idiots vilify’d, 

ho me and my calamities deride. Sandys; 
Many idiots will believe that they fee what they only 
hear. Dennis. 
Yprorism. n. f. [idiotifne, French; 
1. Peculiarity of expreffion; mode 

language. 

Scholars fometimes in common fpeech, or writing, in their 
native language, give terminations and id otifms {uitable to 


idiwlicuos.] 
of expreflion peculiar toʻa 


their native language unto words newly invented. Hae. 
2. Folly; natural imbecillity of mind. 
IDLE. adj. [ýbel, Saxon. ] 
1. Lazy; averfe from labour. 
For fhame, fo much to do, and yet idle. Bull, 


2. Not bufy; at leifure. 
For often have you writ to her; 
Or elfe for want of idle time, 
3» Unaétive; not employed. 
No war or battle’s found 
Was heard the world around, 
The idle {pear and fhield were high up hung. Milton, 
Children generally hate to be idle; all the care then is, that 
their bufy humour fhould be conftantly employed in fomething 
of ufe to them. Locke. 
Suppofing, among a multitude embarked in the fame veficl, 
there are fevera} that, in the fury of a tempeft, will rather 
perifh than work for their prefervation ; would it not be mad- 


and fhe in modefty, 
could not again reply. Shaé. 


nefs in the reft to fand idle, and rather chufe to fink than do 
more than comes to their fhare ? Adaifon. 
4. Ufelefs; vain; inefeual. 
They aftonifh’d, all refiftance loft, 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropp’d.  Ñfilten. 


_ And threatning France, plac’d like a painted Jove, 
Held idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
Where was then 
‘The power that guards the facred lives of kings? 
Why flept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 
Or bent their idle rage on fields and trees, 
When vengeance call’d ’em here? Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
5. Worthlefs; barren; not productive of good. 
Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he, 
That all thine idle offers I refufe ; 
All that I need I have: what needeth me 
To covet more than I have caufe to ufe? 
Of antres vaft, and defarts idle, 
Tt was my hent to fpeak. 
The murmuring furge, 
That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 4 


Cannot be heard fo high, Shatefp, fesse 


He 


Farry Queen, 


Shake/peare’s Othello. 
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He was met even now, 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our fuftaining corn. Shake/p. King Lear. 

6. Trifling; of no importance: as, an idie ftory. 

This anfwer is both ¿dle in regard of us, and alfo repugnant 
to themfelves. Hooter. 

They are not, in our eftimation, idle reproofs, when the 
authors of needlefs innovations are oppofed with fuch nega~ 
tives, as that of Leo: how are thefe new devices brought in, 
which our fathers never knew? Hooier, b. ii. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and, with proud contempt, 

Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Drsden. 

An idle reafon leffens the weight of the good ones you gave 
before. Swift. 

How ill he wifhes to recall the precious hours he has {pent 
in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprofitable diverficns. 

` Rogers's Se: mons. 
To IDLE: v. n. [from the adjective.] To lofe time in lazinefs 
and inactivity. 
Yet free from this poetick madnefs, 

Next page he fays, in fober fadnefs, 

That fhe and all her fellow-gods 

Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior. 

IpLEHE ADED. adj. [idle and head.} Foolifh; unreafonable. 

Thefe tdleheaded feekers reforted thither. Carew. 

Upon this lofs fhe fell id/cbeaded, and to this very day ftands 
near the place ftill. Lk ftrange. 

I’preness. n. f. [from idle. ] 
1. Lazinefs; floth; fluggifhnefs ; averfion from labour. 

Nor is excefs the only thing by which fin mauls and breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment of them- 
felves thereby; but many are alfo brought to a very ill and 
languifhing habit of body by mere dlene/s, and idlene/s is both 
itfelf a great fin, and the caufe of many more. South’s Serm. 

2, Abfence of employment. 

All which yet could not make us accufe her, though it made 
us pine away for fpight, to lofe any of our time in fo trouble- 
fome an idlene/s. Sidney, b. ii. 

To the Englifh court aflemble now, 
From ev’ry region, apes of idlene/:. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He fearing :dlene/s, the nurfe of ill, 

Jn fculpture exercis’d his happy fkill. Dryden’s Ovid. 

Nature being liberal to all without labour, neceffity im- 
poling no induftry or travel, rdlene/s bringeth forth no other 
fruits than vain thoughts and licentious pledfures. Raleigh. 

3. Omiffion of bufinefs. 
Ten thoufand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idlenefs doth hatch. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
4. Unimportance ; trivialnefs, 
5. Inefficacy ; ufeleffnefs. 
6. Barrennefs ; worthlef{nefs. 
7. Unreafonablenefs ; want of judgment; foolifhnefs; madnefs. 

There is no heat of 2ffection but is joined with fome idle- 

nefs of brain. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
IDLER. 2. f. [from idle.] A lazy perfon ; a fluggard. 

Many of thefe poor fifhermen and i¢lers, that are common- 
ly prefented to his majefty’s fhips, are fo ignorant in fea-fervice 
as that they know not the name of a rope, Raleigh. 

Thou fluggifh idler, dilatory flave. Irene. 
Vpry. adv. [from id!e.] 
1. Lazily; without employment. 
I will flay myfelf, 
For living zdly here in pomp and eafe. 
2. Foolifhly ; in a trifling manner. 
And modern Afgil, whofe capricious thought 

Is yet with ftores of wilder notions fraught, 

Too foon convine’d, fhall yield that fleeting breath, 

Which play’d fo idly with the darts of death, 

3. Carelefly ; without attention. 
This from rumour’s tongue 
I idly heard; if true or falfe, I know not, Shake/. K. Jobn. 
But fhall we take the mufe abroad, 

To drop her idlyon the road? 

And leave our fubject in the middle, 

As Butler did his bear and fiddte ? 

4. IneffeCtually ; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, fuitable unto it, ceafe to bark 
any longer idly againft the truth, the courfe and paflage where- 
of it is not in them to hinder. Hooker. 

IDOL. n.f. [idole, French; tidwrov; idilum, Latin. ] 
1. An image worfhipped as God. 

They did facrifice upon the ido! altar, which was upon the 

altar of God. 1 Mac. i. 59. 
A nation from one faithful man to fpring, 

Him on this fice Euphrates yet refiding, 

Bred up in idol worfhip. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

The apoftle is there arguing againft the gnofticks who joined 
in the ido/ feafts, and whom he therefore acculcs of partici- 
pating of the idol god. Atterbury. 

2. A counterfeit. 
Wee to the idol fkcpherd that leaveth the flock. Zech, ii. 17. 


Shake/p. Henry VI. 


Prior. 


Prior. 
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3. Am image. 


Never did art fo well with nature ftrive, 

Nor ever idol feem’d fo much alive ; 

So like the man, fo golden to the fight; 

So bafe within, fo counterfeit and light. 

4. A reprefentation. 
Men beholding fo great excellence, 
And rare perfection in mortality, 
Do her adore with facred reverence, 
As th’ idol of her maker’s great magnificence. 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
He’s honoured and lov’d by all; 
The foldiers: god, and pcople’s idol. Denham's Sophy. 
IDO'LATER. n. f. [idolatre, French ; idololatra, Latin,] One 
who pays divine honours to images; one who worfhips for 
God that which is not God. 

The ftate of idolaters is two ways miferable: firft, in that 
which they worfhip they find no fuccour; and fecondly, at 
his hands, whom they ought to ferve, there is no other thing 
to be looked for but the effects of moft juft difpleafure, the 
withdrawing of grace, dereli€tion in this world, and in the 
world to come confufion. hocker. 

An aftrologer may be no Chriftian; he may be an idolater 
or a pagan; but I would hardly think aftrology to be com- 
patible with rank athcifm. Bentley's Sermons. 

To ĪDO’LATRIZE. v.a. [from idolater.] To worthip idols. 4inf. 
Ipo’LaTRous. adj. [trom idolater.] Tending to idolatry ; 
comprifing idolatry, or the worfhip of falfe gods. 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the apoftles, and 
martyrs of the church, be drawn to an idolatrous ufe, or be 
fet up in churches to be worfhipped. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ipo/LaTRousLy. adv. [from idslatrcus.] In an idolatrous 
manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters have either thought or 
done; but let whatfoever they have either thought or done 
idolatroufly, be fo far forth abhorred. Hooker. 

IDOLATRY. n. f. [idelatrie, Fr. idololatria, Lat.) The worfhip of 
images ; the worthip of any thing as God which is not God. 
Thou fhalt be worfhipp’d, kifs’d, lov’d and ador’d ; 

And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

My fubftance fhould be ftatued in thy ftead. Shake/peare. 

Idolatry is not only an accounting or worfhipping that for 
God which is not God, but it is alfo a worfhipping the true 
God ina way wholly unfuitable to his nature; and particu- 
larly by the mediation of images and corporeal refemblances. 

South s Sermons. 

The kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or bleffings, 
according as they promoted idolatry, or the worfhip of the 
true God. Addifon’s Speétator. 

Vpouist. x. f. [from idol.] A worfhipper of images. A pocti- 
cal word. 


Dryden 


Fairy Qu. 


I to God have brought 
Difhonour, obloquy, and op’d the mouths 
Of idslifts and atheifts. Milton’s Agonifles. 
Tol’pouize. v. a. [Irom idol] ‘To love or reverence to ado- 
ration. 
Thofe who are generous, humble, juft and wife, 

Who not their gold, nor themfelves idolize. Denham. 

Parties, with the greateft violation of Chriftian unity, de- 
nominate themfelves, not from the grand author and finifher 
of our faith, but from the firft broacher of their idolized opi- 
nions. Decay of Piety. 

Ipo/NgEous. adj. [idcneus, Latin.] Fit; proper; convenient ; 
adequate. 

You entangle, and fo fix their faline part, by making them 
corrode fome tdaneous body. Boyle. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de jure & fatic, 
and then it ought to be conferred on an idoneous perfon. A;liffe. 

ToyL. n.f. [eidvaasov; idyllium, Latin] A {mall {hort poem. 
I.E. for id eff, or that is. 

That which raifes the natural intereft of money, is the fame 
that raifes the rent of land, i. e. its aptnefs to bring in yearly, 
to him that manages it, a greater overplus of income above 
his rent, as a reward to his labour, Locke. 

JE’ALOUS. aaj. [ jaloux, French. } 
1. Sufpicious in love. 
To both thefe fifters have I fworn my love : 
Each jealous of the other, as the {tung 
Are of the adder. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Wear your eye thus; not jealous, nor fecure: 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of felf-bounty, be abus’d: look to't. Shak. Othello, 

Miftrefs Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband. 

Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
A jealous emprefs lics within your arms, 
Too haughty to endure negleéted charms. 
2. Emulous; full of competition. 

L could not, without extreme reluétance, refign the theme 
of your beauty to another hand: give me leave to acquaint 
the world that Lam jealous of this fubject. Dryden. 


5 3. Zealoufly 


Dryd. Aurenga. 
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3. Zealoufly cautious againft difhonour:; 
I have been very jeulous for the Lord God of hofts. 1 Kings: 
© 4. Sufpicioufly vigilant. 
I am jeaious over you with godly jealoufy. 2 Cor. ii. 2. 
His apprehenfions, as his jealous nature had much of faga- 
city in it, or his reftlefs and mutinous humour, tranfported 
him. Clarend:n, b. viii. 
© 5. Sufpicioufly careful. 
Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, and 
© jealous of the honour of the Englith nation; yet his cruelties 
| and parricides weighed down his virtues. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
. They jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar 
Protefting fate fupreme. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
How nicely jealcus is every one of us of his own repute, 
and yet how malicioufly prodigal of other mens. Dec. of Piety. 
6. Sufpicioufly fearful. 
*Tis doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe; 
Renders us jealous, and deftroys our peace. Waller. 
While the people are fo jealous of the clergy’s ambition, I 
do not fee any other method left for them to reform the world, 
than by ufing all honeft arts to make themfelves acceptable 
to the laity. Swift. 
| JE ALou:Ly. adv. [from jealcus.} Sufpicioufly ; emuloufly ; 
| 
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with fufpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. 
Ju/arousness. n.f. [from jealous.] The ftate of being jealous; 
rivalry ; fulpicion; fufpicious vigilance. 
Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the unjuft ha- 
tred and jealou/ne/s of too many, which thou haft fuflered to 
' prevail upon me. King Charles. 
© Je'arousy. n.f. [jalufie, French, from jeaious.] 
© 1. Sufpicion in love. i 
But gnawing jealou/y, out of their fight 
q Sitting alcne, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Queen, 
E The {wect woman leads an ill life with him; he’s a very 
Jealou;y man. Shakefpeare. 
How all the other paffions fleet to air, 
5 As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair ; 
r And {hudd ring fear, and green-ey’d jealou/y ! 
E O love, be moderate ; allay thy extafy. Shakefpeare. 
' Why did you fuffer Jachimo, 
- Slight thing of Italy, 
3 To taint his noble heart and brain 
; » With needlefs jealousy ? Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
Small jea/oufies, “tis true, inflame defire ; 
Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. 
2. Sufpicious fear. 
The obftinacy in Effex, in refufing to treat with the king, 
proceeded only from his jea/oufy, that when the king had got 
-him into his hands, he would take revenge upon him, Clarend. 
. Sufpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 
To JEER. v.n. [Of uncertain etymology.] To fcoff; to 
flout ; to make mock. 
The merry world did on a day, 
With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay, 
And all in fport to jeer at me. Herbert. 
Abjftain from diffolute laughter, petulant uncomely jefts, 
loud talking, and jeering, which are called indecencies and 
- incivilities. Taylor's Rule of living holy, 
To JEER. v.a. To treat with fcofts. 
My children abroad arc driven to difavow me, for fear of 
being yeered. ; Howel’s England’s Tears. 
JEER. n.f. [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt; biting jeft; flout; 
jibe; mock. im 
Midas, expos’d to all their jeers, 


Dryden. 


_ Had loft his art, and kept his ears. Swift. 
o They tipt the forehead in a jeer, 
_ As who fhould fay—the wants it here ; 
She may be handfome, young and rich; s 
But none will burn her for a witch. Swift. 


JEERER. n.f. [from jeer.] A fcoffer; a fcorner ; a mocker. 
JE’ERINGLY. adj. | from jeering.] Scornfully ; contemptu- 
oufly ; in mock ; in {coff. 
‘He jeeringly demandeth, whether the fonorous rays are re- 
fracted ? Derham’s Phyjfico-Theolozy. 
JE'GGET. 2. f. A kind of faufage. Ainfworth, 
Jeno'van. x. f. [777] The proper name of God in the He- 
__ brew language. 
JEJUNE. adj. [jejunus, Latin.] 
1. Wanting; empty ; vacant. 
T Gold is the only fubftance which hath nothing in it vola- 
tile, and yet melteth without much difficulty: the melting 
fheweth that it is not jejune, or {carce in fpirit. Bacon. 
2. Hungry ; not faturated. j i l 
-In grofs and turbid ftreams there might be contained nutri- 
ment, and not jejune or limpid water. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
3. Dry; unaffecting. gors 
> You may look upon an inquiry made up of meer narra- 
© tives, as fomewhat jejune. Boyle. 
Jeju'neness. 1. f. [from jejune.] 
1. Penury ; poverty. 
There are three caufes of fixation: the even fpreading both 
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parts, and the jeyunene/s or extreme comminution of fpirits: 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
2. Drynefs; want of matter that can engage the attention. 
JE LLIED. adj. [Sec GeLLY.] Glutinous; brought to a ftate 
of vifcofity. 
The kifs that fips 
The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 
Je'try. n.f. [ gelatinum, Latin. See GELLY, which is the 
proper orthography. ] 
1. Any thing brought to a ftate of glutinoufnefs and vifcofity. 
They, diftill’d 
Almoft to jelly with th’ effect of fear, 
Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
2. Sweetmeat made by boiling fugar in the gelly. 
The defert came on, and jellies brought. 
That je/ly’s rich, this malmfey healing ; 
Pray dip your whifkers. Pope’s Sat. of Horace. 
JE'NNETING. n. f.. [corrupted from Funeting, an apple ripe in 
June.) A fpecies of apple foon ripe, and of a pleafant 
tafte. Mirtimer’s Husbandry. 
Jenner. n. f. [See Genner.] A Spanifh horfe. 
The Spanifh king prefents a jennet, 
To fhew his love. Prior. 
To Jr’oparp. v.a. [See JEOPARDY.] To hazard; to put 
in danger. Obfolete. 
He had been accufed of Judaifm, and did bold!y jeopard his 
body and life for the religion of the Jews. 2 Mac. xiv. 38. 
Je’opaRpous. adj. [from jeopardy.) -Hazardous ; dangerous. 
JEOPARDY. n.f. [This word is fuppofed to be derived from 
j'ai perdu, or jeu perdu. Skinner and Funius.} Hazard; dan- 
ger; peril. A word not now in ufe. 
And would ye not poor fellowfhip expel, 
Myfelf would offer you t’ accompany, 
In this adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. Hubbera’s Tale. 
Thy rage fhall burn thee up, and thou fhalt turn 
To afhes ere our blood fhall quench that fire: 
Look to thyfelf, thou art in jeopardy. Skate. K. John. 
This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by im- 
puting to all excellencies in compofitions a kind cf poverty, 
or at leaft a cafualty or jeopardy. Pacon. 
To JERK. v.a. [geneccan, Saxon.) To ftrike with a quick 
fmart blow; to lafh. It is fometimes written yerk. 
I lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me fervice: nine or ten times 
I thought to’ve jer#’d him here under the ribs. Shak:/- Othe! 
Baftings heavy, dry, obtufe, 
Only dulnefs can produce ; 
While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the fpirits all a working. 

To JerK. v.n. To ftrike up; to accoft eagerly. 

to be the meaning in this place, but is mere cant. , 
Nor blufh, fhould he fome grave acquaintance meet ; 
But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet. Dryden. 

Jerk. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A fmart quick lath. 

Contemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry; and the 
jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of confident folly Glanv, 
Wit is not the jerk or fting of an epigram, nor the feeming 
contradiction of a poor antithefis; neither is it fo much the 
morality of a grave fentence, affected by Lucan, but more 
fparingly ufed by Virgil. Dryden. 
2. A fudden fpring; a quick jolt that fhocks or ftarts. 
Well run Tawney, the abbot’s churl ; 
His jade gave him a jerk, 
As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. Ben. Johnfon s Underwtods. 
Lobfters ufe their tails as fins, wherewith they commonly 
{wim backwards by jerks or fprings, reaching ten yards at 
once. Grew. 

Je’RKEN. n.f. [cypcelkin, Saxon.] A jacket; a fhort coat; a 

clofe waiftcoat. 
A man may wear it on both fides, like a leather jerżin. Shak. 
Miftrefs Line, is not this my jerkin ? Now is the jerkin un- 
der the line: now, jerkin, you are like to lofe your hair, and 
prove a bald jerkin. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
Unlefs we fhould expect that nature fhould make jerkins and 
ftockings grow out of the ground, what could fhe do better 
than afford us fo fit materials for clothing as the wool of the 
fheep? More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 
Imagine an ambaffador prefenting himfelf in a poor frize 
jerkin, and tattered cloaths, certainly he would have but fmall 
audience. Scuth’s Sermons. 
Then ftrip thee of thy carnal jerkin, 
And give thy outward fellow a ferkin. = -Hudibras, p. ii. 
I walked into the fca, in my leathern jerkin, about an hour 
before high water. Gulliver's Travels, 

Je’rxin. n.f. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. This fhould be 
written gyrkin. 

Je’Rsey. n. f. [from the ifland of Ferfey, where much yarn is 
fpun.] Fine yarn of wool. 

Jess. n. f. [ gedte, French; getto, Italian.) Short ftrans of lea- 
ther tied about the legs of a hawk, with which the is held on 
the fift. Harme. 
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If I prove her haggard, 

Though that my jefes were her dear heartftrings, 

I'd whiftle her off, and let her down the wind 

To prey at fortune. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

JE’SSAMINE. n. f. [See JAsMmINE.] A fragrant flowcr. 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines ; 

Her breaft like lillies, ere their leaves be fhed ; 

Her nipples, like young bloffom’d je/famines. Spenfer. 

Jeru’sALEM Artichokes. n. fe Sunflower, of which they 
are a fpecies. 

Jerufalem artichokes are increafed by {mall off-fets, and by 
quartering the roots. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To JEST. v. n. [gefticulor, Latin.] To divert or make merry 
by words or actions. 

Feft not with a rude man, left thy anceftors be difgraced. 

Eccluf. vili. 4. 
Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided ? 

—You may je/ on; but 

I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shakefp. Rich, II. 

Jest. n. J. [from the verb. ] 

1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to raife laughter. 

But is this true, or is it elfe your pleafure, 

Like pleafant travellers to break a jeft 

Upon the company you overtake? Shake/peare. 

As for je/?, there be certain things which ought to be pri- 
vileged from it; namely, religion, matters of ftate, and great 
perfons. Bacon’s Effays. 

No man ought to have the lefs reverence for the principles 
of religion, or for the holy Scriptures, becaufe idle and pro- 
fane wits can break je/?s upon them. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

He had turn’d all tragedy to je/?, Prior. 

2. The object of jefts; laughing-ftock. 

If I fufpeét without caufe, why then make fport at me; 
then let me be your jeft, Ideferve it. Shak. Mer. IV. of Wind/. 

3. Manner of doing or fpeaking feigned, not real; ludicrous, 
not ferious ; game, not earneft. 

That high All-feer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv’n in earneft what I bege’d in jeff. Shake/p. R. III. 

When his play-fellows chofe him thcir king, he fpoke and 
did thofe things in je/?, which would have become a king 
in earneft. Grew’s Cofmol, 

Je’sTER. n. f. [from fef?.] 

I. One given to merriment and pranks. 

The fkipping king, he rambled up and down 

With fhallow je/fers, and rath bavin wits ; 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

2. One given to farcafm. 

Now, as a jeffer, I accoft you, 

Which never yet one friend has loft you. 

3. Buffoon; jackpudding. 

Another fort of like loofe fellows do pafs up and down, 
amongft gentlemen, by the name of je/fers; but are, indeed, 
notable rogues, and partakers not only of many ftealths, but 
alfo privy to many traitorous practices. Spenfer on Ireland. 

JET. n.f. [zazaz, Saxon; get, Dutch; gagates, Latin. ] 

1. Jet is a very beautiful foffil, of a firm and very even ftruc- 
ture, and of a fmooth furface; found in mafles, feldom of a 
great fize, lodged in clay. It is of a fine deep black colour, 
having a grain refembling that of wood. The ancients re- 
commend jet in medicine; but it is now ufed only in toys. It is 
confounded with cannal-coal, which has no grain, and is ex- 
tremely hard ; and the jet is but moderately fo. Hill, 

Black, forfooth; coal-black, as jet. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
There is more difference between thy flefh and hers, than 
between jet and ivory. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
The bottom clear, 
Now laid with many a fet 
Of feed-pearl, ere fhe bath’d her there, 
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Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 
One of us in glafs is fet, 
One of us you'll find in jet. Swift. 
Under flowing jer, 
Of funny ringlets, or of circling brown, 
The neck flight fhaded. Thomfon's Summer, 


2. [ fet, French.] A {pout or fhoot of water. 
Prodigious ’tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverfe way ! 
For fhould th’ unfeen magnetick jets defcend 
All the fame way, they could not gain their end. 
Blackmore's Creation. 
Thus the fmall jet, which hafty hands unlock, 


Spurts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 
3: A yard. Obfolcte. 
What orchard unrobbed efcapes? 
Or pullet dare walk in their jet. Tuffer’s Husbandry. 


To Jer. v. n. [ jetter, French.} 
t. To fhoot forward; to fhoot out ; to intrude; to jut out. 
_ Think you not how dangerous 

It is Pad upon a prince’s right? 


Shake/p. Tit. Andr. 
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2. To ftrut; to agitate the body by a proud gait. 
Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how he 
jets under his advanced plumes. Spakefp. Twelfth Night. 
3. To jolt; tobe fhaken. [ Fetter, French.] 
Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach {he was thrown out 
of the hinder feat 2gainft a bar of iron in the forepart. Vi/em. 
JE TSAM. ) 1. f- [ jetter, French. ] Goods or other things 
Je’Tson. § which, having been caft over board in a ftorm, or 
after fhipwreck, are thrown upon the fhore, and belong to the 
lord admiral. Bailey. 
JETTY. adj, [from jet.] 
1. Made of jet. 
2. Black as jet. 
The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Madagafcar, 
are of a jetty black. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Her hair 
Adown her fhoulders loofely lay difplay’d, 


And in her jetty curls ten thoufand Cupids play’d. Prior: 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 
Vied for his love in jetty bow’rs below. Pope’s Dunciad. 


JEWEL. n. f. [jyaux, French ; jeweelen, Dutch. ] 

1. Any ornament of great value, ufed commonly of fuch as are 
adorned with precious ftones. 

Here, wear this jewel forme; ’tis my picture. Shake/. 
They found him dead, and caft into the ftreetss 

An empty cafket, where the jewel, life, 

By fome damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. Shake/. 

The pleafure of the religious man is an eafy and a portable 
pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, without 
alarming either the eye or envy of the world: a man putting 
all his pleafures into this one, is like a traveller’s putting all 
his goods into one jewel, Scuth, 

2. A precious ftone; a gem. 

Fewels too, ftones, rich and precious ftones; 
Stol’n by my daughtér ! Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Proud fame’s imperial feat 

With jewels blaz’d, magnificently grèat. 

3. A name of fondnefs; an appellation of tender regard. 

Bid farewel to your fifters. 

—Ye jewels of our father, with wafh’d cyes 

Cordelia leaves you. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

JEWEL-HOUSE, or Office. n.f- The place where the regal or- 
naments are repofited. 

The king has made him 

Mafter of the jewel-hou/e. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

JE'WELLER. n.f. [from jewel] One who trafficks in pre- 
cious {tones. 

Thefe grains were as like little dice as if they had been 
made by a jeweller. Boyle. 

The price of the market toa jeweller in his trade is one 
thing; but the intrinfick worth of a thing to a man of fenfe is 
another. L’Efirange. 

I will turn jeweller: I fhall then deal in diamonds, and all 
forts of rich ftones. Addifon. 

Jcews-ears. n.f: [from its refemblance of the human car, 
Skinner.} A fungus, tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat and varioufly hol- 
lowed cup; from an inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its fides are undulated, 
and in many places run into the hollow, fo as to reprefent in 
it ridges like thofe of the human ear. Its fubftance is tough 
like leather, and its colour very dark. Itis light when dry, of 
a difagreeable {mell and naufeous tafte. It generally grows on 
the lower parts of the trunks of elder-trees, efpecially where 
they are decaying. It is not much ufed by phyficians; but 
the common people cure themfelves of fore throats with a de- 
co¢tion of it in milk. Hills Mat. Med. 

An herb called jews-ear groweth upon the lower parts of 
elder, and fometimes afhes: in warm water it fwelleth, and 
openeth extremely. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Jews-MALLow. n.f. [corchorus, Latin. ] 

The leaves are produced alternately at the joints of the 
ftalks : the flower has five leaves, which expand in form of a 
rofe: the pointal of the flower becomes a cylindrical fruit, 
divided into five cells, filled with angular feeds. Ranwolf 
fays it is fown in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot-herb, the 
Jews boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it with their 
meat. Miller. 

Jews-sTone. n.f. An extraneous foffil, being the cla- 
vated fpine of a very large egg-fhaped fea-urchin, petri- 
fied by long lying in the earth. It is of a regular figure, 
oblong and rounded, fwelling in the middle, and gradually 
tapering to each end; generally about three quarters of an 
inch in length, and half an inch in diameter. It is ridged and 
furrowed alternately, in a longitudinal direction; and its co- 
lour is a pale dufky grey, with a faint caft of dufky redifhnels. 
It is found in Syria, lodged in a loofe fandy ftone, or a marly 
very hard earth. It isdiuretick; but has been falfely recom- 
mended as a lithontriptick. Hil? s Mat. Ated. 

Jews-Harp. ».f. A kind of mufical inftrument held betwecn 
the teeth, which gives a feund by the motion of a broad 
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{pring of iron, which, being ftruck by the hand, plays againft 
the breath. d 

Ir. conjun@ion. [xip, Saxon. ] 

1. Suppofe that; allowing that. A hypothetical particle. 
__Abfolute approbation, without any cautions, qualifications, 
ifs or ands. Hooker, Preface. 

if that rebellion 7 
Came like itfelf, in bafe and abject routs ; 
I fay, if damn’d commotion fo appear'd, 
In his true, native, and moit proper fhape, 
You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 
Had not been here. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 
—/f! talk’ft thou to me of ifs? Thou art a traitor. Shak. 
This feeing of all things, becaufe we can defire to fee dll 
things, he makes a proof that they are prefent to our minds ; 
and z7 they be prefent, they can no ways be prefent but by 
the prefence of God, who contains them all. Locke. 
This is only an infallibility upon fuppofition, which amounts 
to this, that :f a thing be true, it is impoffible to be falfe. 
Tillitfon’s Sermons, Preface. 
All of them fuppofe the apoftle to have allowed the Epicu- 
rean maxim to be good; if fo be there were no refurrec- 
tion. Atterbury’ s Sermons, Preface. 
Tifiphone, that oft haft heard my pray’r, 
Afift, if Oetipus deferve thy care. 
2. Whether or no. 
- Uncertain if by augury, or chance; 
But by this eafy rife they all advance. 
She doubts :f two and two make four: 
Tt can’t—it may be—and it muft; 
To which of thefe muft Alma truft? 
Nay, further yet they make hex go, 
In doubting if fhe doubts or no. 

3. Though I doubt whether ; fuppofe it be granted that. 

Such mechanical circumftances, ¿f I may fo call them, were 
not neceffary to the experiments. Bayle. 

VGneous. adj. [igneus, Latin.] Firy 5; containing fire; emit- 
ting fire; having the nature of fire. 

‘That the fire burns by heat, leaves us {till ignorant of the 
immediate way of igneous folutions. Glanv. Scepf. c. 20. 

Ionrporent. adj. [ignis and potens, Latin.] Prefiding over 
fire. Pope’s Homer. 

IGNIS FA'TUUS. n.f. {Latin.] Will with the wifp; Jack 

- with the lanthorn. 

-  Vapours arifing from putrifed waters are ufually called 

~ ignes fatui. Newtons Opt. 

To IGNITE. v. a. [from ignis, fire, Latin.] To kindle; to 

_ fet on fire. 

2 Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
7 powder it. Grew’s Mufaum. 
T ĪGNVTION. n.f. [ignition, French, from ignite.] The act of 


Pope's Statius. 


Frior. 


` kindling, or of fetting on fire. 
© The laborant ftirred the kindled nitre, that the igniti:n 
z might be prefently communicated. Boyle. 
i Thofe black circular lines we fee on difhes, and other turned 
E veflels of wood, are the effects of ignition, by the preflure of 
an edged {tick upon the veflel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
FGNYTIBLE. adj. [from ignite.] Inflammable; capable of being 
fet on fire. 
Such bodies only ftrike fire which have fulphur or ignitible 
parts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Icnivomous. adj. [ignivomus, Latin.] Vomiting fre. 
Vulcanos and ignivomous mountains are fome of the moft 
~ terrible fhocks of the globe. Derham’s Phyfico-Theoloy. 
| IGNOBLE. adj. [ignoble, ignobilis, Latin.] 
I. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuftrious race. 
_ As when in tumults rife th’ ignoble crowd, 
* Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud. Dryden. 
2. Worthlefs; not deferving honour. Ufed of things or perfons. 
The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 
Her royal ftock graft with ignoble plants. Shak. Rich. MI. 
Teno'sry. adv. [from ignoble.] Ignominioufly; meanly ; dif- 
honourably; reproachfully ; difgracefully. 
Ee To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
© Religious, titled them the fons of God, 
© Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame , 
TI gnobly ! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
~~ Here, over-match’d in fight, in heaps they lie; 
There fcatter’d o’er the fields ignobly fly. Drydens Æn. 
[GNOMI'NIOUS. adj. [ignominieux, French; ignominiofus, Lat. 
| from ign:miny.] Mean; fhameful ; reproachful; difhonour- 
able. Ufed both of perfons and things. 
j They with pale fear furpriz’d, 
 Fled ignominious. 
Cethegus, though a traitor to the ftate, 
And tortur’d, ’fcap’d this ignominious fate. Dryden's Juven. 
They gave, and fhe transferr’d the curs’d advice, 
That monarchs fhould their inward foul difguife ; 
By ignominions arts, for fervile ends, Fes. 
~ Should compliment their foes, and {hun their friends. Prior. 


Milton. 


Dryden.. 


IGN 


Nor has this kingdom deferved to be facrificed to onc fingle, 

rapacious, obfcure, ign:minious projector. Swi/t. 

Icnomrniousty. adv. [from ignoninious.] Meanly; fcan- 
daloufly ; difgracefully; fhamefully; reproachfully. 

It is fome allay to the infamy of him who dicd ignominion fly 
to be buried privately. South's Sermons. 

VGNOMINY. n. f. [ignominie, Fr. ignominia, Latin ] Dif- 
grace; reproach; fhame; infamy; meannefs ; difhonour. 
Adieu, and take thy praife with thce to heav’n ; 

Thy ignominy fleep with thee in the grave. Shakc/p. H.1V. 

Strength from truth divided, and from juft, 

laudable, nought merits but difpraife 

And ignominy ; yct to glory afpires, 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy feeks fame. Milton. 

Their gencrals have been received with honour after their 
defeat, yours with ignominy after conquctt. Addiycn. 

IGNOR MUS. n.f. [Latin.] hs 

1. Ignoramus is a word properly ufed by the grand inqueft im- 
pannclled in the inquifition of caufes criminal and publick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any crime is offered to 
their confideration, when they miflike their evidence as dc- 
fective, or too weak to make good the prefentment: the 
effect of which word fo written is, that all farther inquiry 
upon that party, for that fault, is thereby topped, and he deli- 
vered without farther an{wer. Cowel. 

2..A foolifh fellow; a vain uninftructed pretender. A low word. 

Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, that he has a wit 
and an underftanding above all the world, and he fhall readily 
admit the commendation. South's Sermons. 

IGNORANCE. x. f. [ignorance, French; ignoratio, Latin. ] 
1. Want of knowledge; unfkilfulnefs. 

If all the clergy were as learned as themfelves are that moft 
complain of ignorance in others, yet our book of prayer might 
remain the fame. Hooker, b.v. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n. Shake/p. 
Still banifh your defenders, ’till at length 

Your ignorance deliver you, 

As moft abated captives, to fome nation 

‘That won you without blows ! Shatefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

If he have power, 
Then veil your ignorance; if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. Shakefpeare’s Cortolanus. 
If we fee right, we fee our woes ; 
Then what avails it to have eyes ? 
From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wife! Prior. 
2. Want of knowledge difcovered by external effect. In this 
fenfe it has a plural. 
Forgive us all our fins, negligences, and ignorances. C. Pray. 
Punifh me not for my fins and ignorances. Zp N 2. 
IGNORANT. adj. [ignorant, French; ignorans, Latin.] 
1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; uninftructed; unen- 
lightened. 

So foolifh was I and ignorant, I was as a beaft. P/. lxxiii. 22. 

Thy letters have tran{ported me beyond 
This ign’rant prefent timc, and I feel now 
The future in the inftant. Shake[peare's Macbeth. 
In fuch bufinefs 

A&ion is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant 

More lcarned than the ears. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

He that doth not know thofe things which are of ufe for him 
to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know be- 
fides. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

Fools grant whate’er ambition craves, 

And men, once ignorant, are flaves. 

2. Unknown; undifcovered. 
If you know aught, which does behove my knowledge 

Thereof to be inform’d, imprifon’t not 

In ignorant concealment. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 

3. Without knowledge of fome particular. 

Let not judges be fo ignorant of their own right, as to think 
there is not left to them, as a principal part of their office, a 
wife application of laws. Bacon’s Effays. 

O vifions ill forefeen! Better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future! fo had borne 
My part of evil only. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. xi. 
4. Unacquainted with. In a good fenfe. 


Pipe. 


Ignorant of guilt, I fear not fhame. Dryden. 
5. Ignorantly made or done. 
His fhipping, 
Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible {eas 
Like egg-fhells mov’d. Shake[peare. 


Icnorant. n.f. One untaught, unlettered, uninftruGted. 
Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorants to preach ! Dries 
IcnorantLy. adv. [from ignorant.] Without knowledge ; 
unfkilfully ; without information. 

The greateft and moft cruel foes we have, 
Are thofe whom you would ignorant!y fave. Dryden. 
When.a poct, an orator, or a painter has performed ad- 
mirably, 


ILE 


mirably, we fometimes miftake his blunders for beauties, and 
are fo ignorantly fond as to copy after them. Watts. 
To IGNORE. v. a. [ignorer, French; ignoro, Latin.) Not to 
know; to be ignorant of. This word Boyle endeavoured to 
introduce; but it has not been received. 
I ignored not the ftri€ter interpretation, given by modern 
criticks to divers texts, by me alleged "Boyle. 
Philofophy would folidly be eftablifhed, if men would more 
carefully dittinguifh thofe things that they know from thofe 


that they ignore. Boyle. 
IGNO'’SCIBLE. adj. [ ignofcibilis, Latin. ] Capable of par- 
don. Dia. 


JIG n.f. [giga, Italian ; geige, Teutonick, a fiddle.] A light 
carelefs dance, or tune. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a war- 
like nation, inftead of their warlike mufick, he appointed to 
them certain lafcivious lays and loofe jigs; by which he fo 
mollified and abated their courage, that they forgot their for- 
mer fieicenefs. Spenfer on Ireiand. 

As fiddlers ftill, 

Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 

Thruft one more jig upon you. Donne. 

Pofterity fhall know that you dare, in thefe j'g given times, 
to countenance a legitimate poem. Ben. ‘fohnfon. 

All the fwains that there abide, 

With jizs and rural dance refort. 

The mufes blufh’d to fee their friends exalting 

Thofe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. Fenton. 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that fhe fhould 
dance a jig next October in Weftminfterhall. Arbuthnot. 

Another Phoebus, thy own Phcebus reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pupe. 
To Jic. v.n. [from the noun.} To dance carelefly ; to dance. 
Exprefled in contempt. 

As for the jigging part and figures of dances, I count that 

little. Locke. 
Ji'c-MAKER. n.f. [ jig and make.) One who dances or plays 
merrily. 

Your only j1z-maker! what fhould a man do but be merry? 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
JiccumBos. n.f. [A cant word.] A trinket; a knick-knack; 
a flight contrivance in machinery. 
He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimcracks, whims, and jigeumbobs.  Hudibras, p. iii. 
JILT. x. f. [ gilia, Iflandick, to intrap in an amour. Mr. Lye. 
Perhaps from gig/ot, by contraction ; or gillet, or gillot, the dimi- 
nutive of gill, the ludicrous name for a woman. ’Tis alfo called 
jillet in Scotland. ] 
1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and deceives him. 
Avoid both courts and camps, 

Where dilatory fortune plays the ji/t 

With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man, 

To throw herfelf away on fools. Otway’s Orphan. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
When love was all an eafy monarch’s care, 
Jilts rul’d the ftate, and ftatefmen farces writ. Pope. 
To Jit. v.a. [from the noun.} To trick aman by flattering 
his love with hopes, and then leaving him for another. 
Tell who loves who ; 

And who is jilted for another’s fake: Dryden's Fuvenal. 

Tell a man, paffionately in love, that he is jilted; bring a 
{core of witnefles of the falfehood of his miftrefs, and it is 
ten to one but three kind words of hers fhall invalidate all 
their teftimonies. Locke. 

She might have learn’d to cuckold, jilt, and fham, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 
To JINGLE. v. n. [A word made from jangle, or copied from 
the found intended to be exprefled.} To clink; to found 
correfpondently. 
What fhould the wars do with thefe j:ngling fools? Shak. 
With noifes 
Of roaring, fhrieking, howling, jingling chains, 


Niiltsn. 


We were awak’d. Shake/peare's Tempe/t. 
You ne’er with jingling words deceive the ear; 

And yet, on humble fubjects, great appear. Smith. 
What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old ! Pope. 


Ji’nGue. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Correfpondent founds. 
Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, who call 
conceits and jingles wit. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 
2. Any thing founding ; a rattle; a bell. 
If you plant where favages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles, but ufe them juftly. Bacon’s Effays. 
ILE. n.f. [corrupted from aifle, French.] A walk or alley ina 
church or publick building. Properly aile. 
Upward the columns fhoot, the roofs afcend, 
And arches widen, and long iles extend. Pope. 
ILE. n. f. [aifle, French.] An ear of corn. Ainfworth, 
ILEUS. n. f. [Latin.] 
The confequenccs of inflammation is an ilus, commonly 
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ILL 


called the twifting of the guts; but is really either a circum- 
volution, or infertion of one part of the gut within the other. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ILEX. n.f. [Latin.] , 

The tlex, or great fcarlet oak, thrives well in England, is 
a hardy fort of tree, and eafily raifed of acorns. ‘lhe Spa- 
niards have a fort they call enzina; the wood of which, when 
old, is finely chambletted, as if it were painted, and is ufcful 
for ftocks of tools, mallet-heads, chairs, axle-trees, wedges, 
beetles, pins, and pallifadoes for fortifications, being very 
hard and durable. Mortimer. 

Insac. adj. [iliacus, Latin.] Relating to the lower bowels. 

The iliac pafion is a kind of convulfion in the belly. 
Thofe who die of the iliac paffion have their bellies much 
fwelled. Floyer on the Humours. 

Vu1ac Paffion. n. f. A kind of nervous cholick, whofe 
feat is the ilium, whereby that gut is twifted, or one 
part enters the cavity of the part immediately below or above ; 
whence it is alfo called the volvulus, from volvo, to roll. 

ILK. adv. [ealc, Saxon.] Eke; alfo. It is ftill retained in 
Scotland, and denotes each: as, :/k ane of you, every one of 
you. It alfo fignifies the fame; asy Macixtofh of that ilk, de- 
notes a gentleman whofe furname and the title of his eftate 
are the fame. 

Shepherds, fhould it not yfhend 
Your roundels frefh, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, who knows not Rofalind, 
That Colin made? i/k can I you rehearle. Spenfer. 

Iii. adj. [contracted from Evit, and retaining all its fenfes.] 

1. Bad in any refpe€t; contrary to good, whether phyfical or 
moral; evil. See Lvir. 

There’s fome ill planet reigns ; 
I muft be patient, till] the heavens look 
With an afpect more favourable. Shakef. Winter's Tale, 
Of his own body he was z//, and gave 

The clergy iX example. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Neither is it // air only that maketh an 7// feat; but cll 
ways, ill markets, and z// neighbours. Bacon's Effays. 

Some, of an :// and melancholy nature, incline the com- 
pany to be fad and ill-difpofed: others, of a jovial nature, 
difpofe them to be merry. Bacon. 

2. Sick; difordered; not in health. I know not that evil is ever 
ufed in this fenfe. 

You wifh me health in very happy feafon ; 
For I am on the fudden fomething ill.  Shakef. Henry IV. 
I have known two towns of the greateft confequence loft, 
by the governours falling z// in the time of the fieges. Temple. 

ILL. n. jJ: 

1. Wickednefs. i 

lil, to man’s nature, as it ftands perverted, hath a natural 
motion ftrongeft in continuance. Bacon. 
Young men to imitate all i/s are prone; 
But are compell’d to avarice alone: 
For then in virtue’s fhape they follow vice. Dryden’s Juv. 
Strong virtue, like ftrong nature, ftruggles ftill, 
Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the i//. Dryden's Aureng. 

2. Misfortune; mifery. 

Who can all fenfe of others s/s efcape, 

Is but a brute at beft in human fhape. Tate s Juvenal. 
Though plung’d in 1//s and exercis’d in care, 

Yet never let the noble mind defpair ; 

When preft by dangers, and befet with foes, 

The gods their timely fuccour interpofe ; 

And when our virtue finks, o’erwheim’d with grief, 


By unforefeen expedients bring relief. A. Philips. 
ILL. adv. 
1. Not well; not rightly in any refpedct, 
Ill at eafe, both fhe and all her train 
The fcorching fun had borne, and beating rain. Dryaen. 


2. Not eafily. 
Thou defir’t 
The punifhment all on thyfelf! alas! 
Bear thine own firft; i// able to fufain 
His full wrath, whofe thou feel’ft as yet leaft part, 
And my difpleafure bear’ft fo il. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Ill bears the fex a youthful lover’s fate, 
When juft approaching to the nuptial ftate. Dryden. 
ILL, fubftantive or adverb, is ufed in compofition to exprefs 
any bad quality or condition, which may be eafily underitood 
by the following cxamples. 
Inv. fubftantive. 
Dangerous conjectures in i// breeding minds. Shak. Hamict. 
I have an #// divining foul : 
Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 


As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shake/peare. 
No look, no laft adieu before he went! 
In an ill boding hour to flaughter fent. Dryd, Æn. 
I know 
The voice il? boding, and the folemn found. Phillips. 


He may ftrew 
The wifeft prince on earth may be deceived by the craft of 


ill defigning men. Swift's Laamner, 
Your 


ILL 


Your il meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and guefls, 
Appointed to await me thirty fpics, 
~ Who, threat’ning cruel death, conftrain’d the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my fecret. Adit. Avon. 
A {py diftinguith’d from his airy ftand, j 
© To bribe whole vigilance, Ægifthus told 
-A mighty fum of ¿ll perfuading gold. 
ILL. adverb. 
There founded an i// according cry of the enemies, and 2 
lamentable noife was carried abroad. Wijd. xviii. 10. 
My colleague, 
Being fo ill affected with the gout, 
~ Will not be able to be there in perfon. Ben. Fobnf. Catil. 
_ The danger of the day’s but newly gone, 
And the examples 
Of every minute’s inftance, prefent now, 
~ Have put us in thefe #// befeeming arms. Shake/p. H.1V. 
Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe : 
-F would reftore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Of Vortigern, or Hengift’s i// bought aid. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
We fimple toafters take delight — 
To fee our women’s teeth look white ; 
And ev’ry faucy ill bred fellow 
Snecrs at a mouth profoundly yellow. 


Popes Ody. 


Py ist. 
_ The ungrateful treafon of her :// chofen hufband overthrows 
3 j her. | teh? AD Se Sidney, b. ii. 
Envy, how carefully does it look? How meagre and ill 
complexioned? It preys upon itfelf, and exhaufts the *fpirits. 
i Collier on Envy. 
~ There grows, 
~~ In my moft i// compos’d affection, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 
~~ Ifhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 
-~ © To what end this i// concerted lye, 
= Palpable and grofs ? Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
© Our generals at prefent are fuch as arc likely to make the 
= beft ufe of their numbers, without throwing them away on 
= any ail concerted projects. Addifon cn the War. 
k » The fecond daughter was a peevith, froward, :// conditioned 
= Creature as ever was. ` Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Fohn Buil. 
No Petfian arras hides his homely walls . 
With antick vefts, which, through their fhady fold, 
Betray the ftreaks of #// diflembled gold. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 
J 5 Youth not find me, daughter, 
After the flander of moft ftep-mothers, + 
Ill ey’d unto you. ` Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
= fee thy fifter’s tears, ~ : 
~ Thy father’s anguifh, and thy brother’s death, ireti 
In the purfuit of our ill fated loves. „Addi ons Cato. 
Others i// fated are condemn’d to toil a 
Their tedious life. 


Shakef: Mach. 


=A 


anf 


: Prior. 
= Plain and rough nature, lefe to itfelf, is much better than 

o amartificial ungratefulnefs, and fuch ftudied ways of being ¿l 

= fafhioned. i Locke: 

: = Much better, when I find virtue in a fair lodging, than 

T when lam bound to feek it in an i// favoured creature, like a 
~ pearbin a dunghill. $ Sidney. 
2 Mi Near to an old i// favoured caftle they meant to perform 
= “their unknightly errand. - 
<- O, what a world of vile ¿iX favour’d faults 
Look handfome in three hundred pounds a year! “Shakefp. 
“If aman had but an i// favoured nofe, the deep thinkers 
~ would contrive to impute the caufe to the prejudice of his edu- 
B Bileation ies i oo, t Swift. 
"Iwas at her houfe the hour fhe appointed. 
+) s=— And you fped, fir? 
——Very ill favouredly.  Shakef. Merry Wives of Windf. 
hook him i// favouredly for the time, raging through 
bowels of his country, and plundering all wherefo- 
came. Hewel’s Vical Forre/ft. 
ey would not make bold, as every where they do, to de- 
y ill formed and mif-fhaped productions. Lockes 
Te The fabled dragon never guarded more 

are: golden fleece, than he his i// got ftore. Dryd. Juven. 
ve Bid him employ his care for thefe my friends, 
__ And make good ufe of his il? gotten power, 
By fhelt’ring men much better than himfelf. 
© [ll govern’d paffions in a prince’s breaft, 
~ Hazard his private and the publick reft. Waller. 
hat knowledge of theirs is very fuperficial and iil 
ed. Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 
I| grounded paffions quickly wear away ; : 


Sidney, b. ii. 


Addif: Cato, 


built upon eftecm can ne’er decay. Waifs. 
her, of il join’d fons and daughters born, 
from the ancient world thefe giants came. Milton. 


Jor has he erred above once by an iX judged fuperfluity. 

+ fe Carth s Ovid. 
Did you never tafte' delicious drink out of an i/! looked 
vel 4 L Eftrange, 
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ILL 


The match had been fo i// made for Piexistus, that his il 
led life would have tumbled to deftruction, had there not come 
fifty to. his defence. Sidneyy bii. 

‘Phe works are weak, the garrifon but thin, 

Difpirited with frequent overthrows, 


Already wavering on their i// mann’d walls. Dryden. 
He will not hear me out ! 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb their 7// manney’d zeal. Dryden. 


Thefe are the produ& 
OF thofe i// mated marriages thou faw’ ft, 
Where good with bad were match’d. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
It is impoffible for the moft 1:/ minded, avaritious, or cun- 
ning clergyman to do the leaft injultice to the meaneft c 


tager, in any bargain for tythes. Su, 
Soon as th’ z// omen’d rumour reach’d his ear, 
Who can defcribe th’ amazement in his face ! Dryden. 


The eternal law of things muft not be’ altered, to comply 


with his 7// ordered choice. Locke: 
When you expofe the fcene, 
Down the ¿ll organ’d engines fall, 
Off fly the vizards. Swifts 


For Phthia fix’d is my return ; 
Better at home my i/l paid pains to mourn, 
Than from an equal here fuftain the publick fcorn. Dryden. 
There motly images her fancy ftrike, 
Figures i// pair’d, and fimilies unlike. Pope's Duncad. 
Sparta has not to boaft of fuch a woman ; 
Nor Troy to thank her, for her 7// plac’d love. Dryden. 
I fhail direct you better, a tafk for which I take myfelf not 
to be :// qualified, becaufe I have had more opportunities than 
many others to obferve what fources the follies of women.are 
derived from. Swift. 
A&ions are pleafing os difpleafing, either in themfelves,. or 
confidered as a means to a greater and more defirable end: the 
eating of a well feafoned difh, fuited to a man’s palate, may 
move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accompanies the cat- 
ing, without reference to any other end; to which the confi- 
deration of the pleafure there is in health and ftrength may 
add a new guft, able to make us fwallow an ill relithed po- 
tion. 2 Be Lake. 
Blufhes, ż// reftrain’d, betray 
Her thoughts inventive on the bridal day ; 
~The confcious fire the dawning bluth furvey’d, 
And fmiling thus befpoke the blooming maid. Pope's Ody/: 
Behold the fruit of 2// rewarded pain : 
As many months as I fuftain’d her hate, 
„_ = 50 .many years is fhe condemn’d by. fate. 
The god inform’d 
This i! fhap’d body with a daring foul. 
É ‘Dryden_and Lee's Oedipus. 
There was plenty enough, but the difhes were ill forted:: 
whole pyramids of fweetmeats for boys and women; but lit- 
tle of folid meat for men. Dryden. 
It does not belong to the prieft’s office to impofe this name 
in baptifm : he may refufe to pronounce the fame, if the pa- 
rents give them ludicrous, filthy, or :// founding names. 4yli fft. 
Ill {pirited Wor’fter, did we not fend grace, 
Pardon and terms of love to allof you? Shakefp. H. IV- 
From thy foolifh heart, vain maid, remove 
An ufelefs forrow, and.an i// ftarr’d love. 
Ah, why th’ ://fuiting paftime muft I try ? 
To. gloomy care my thoughts alone are free : 
Ill the gay {ports with troubled hearts agree. Pope's Ody/fey. 
Holding of i// tafted things in the mouth will make a {mall 
falivation, Grew’s Cofmol. b. ii. 
The maid, with downcaft eyes, and mute with grief, 
For death unfinifh’d, and i// tim’d relief, ` tae 
Stood fullen to her fuit. , -Dryden's Ovid. 
How fhould opinions, thus fettled, be given up, if there be 
any fufpicion of intereft or defign, as there never fails to be, 
where men find themfelves i// treated ? Locke. 
That boldnefs and fpirit which lads get amongft their play- 
fellows at {chool, has ordinarily a mixture of rudenefs and isl 
turned confidence ; fo that thefe mifbccoming and difingenu- 
ous ways of fhifting inthe world muft be unlearned. Locke. 
IL, before words beginning with /, ftands for in. 
ĪLLA'CHRYMABLE. adj, [illachrymabilis, Latin.] Incapable of 
weeping. Did. 
ILLA'PSE. n. fe [illapfus, Latin.] - 
1. Gradual immiffion or entrance of one thing into another. 
As a piece of iron red hot, by reafon of the illap/e of the 
fire into it, appears all over like fire; fo the fouls of the bleffcd, 
by the s/lapfe of the divine effence into them, fhall be all over 
divine. : Norris. 
2. Sudden. attack ; cafual coming. S 
x Life is oft preferved 
By the bold fwimmer in the fwift Wape 
Of accident difaftrous. Themfon's Summer. 
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To ILLA’QUEATE. v.a. [illaqueo, Latin.] To entangle; 
to entrap; to enfnare. 

Tam illaquated, but not truly captivated into an affent to 
your conclufion. More's Divine Dialogues. 

ILLaquea’rion. n. f. [fom illagueate.] 
1. The act of catching or enfnaring. 
The word in Mathew doth not only fignify fufpenfion, or 
pendulous ://aqueation, but alfo fuffocation, Brown’s Yul. Err. 
2. A fnare; any thing to catch. 
ILLA'TION. n. f. [illatio, Latin.] Inference; conclufion drawn 
from premifes. 

Herein there feems to be a very erroneous illation from the 
indulgence of God unto Cain, concluding an immunity unto 
himfelf. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

lllation fo orders the intermediate ideas as to difcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the ex- 
tremes are held together. Locke. 

Vurarive. adj. [illatus, Latin.) Relating to illation or con- 
clufion. 

In common difcourfe or writing fuch caufal particles as 
Jor, becaufe, manifeft the act of reafoning as well as the 
illative particles then and therefore. Watts. 

ĪLLA'UDABLE. adj. [illaudabilis, Latin. ] Unworthy of praife 
or commendation. 
Strength from truth divided and from juft, 
Mlaudable, nought merits but difpraife. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
ILLa'uDaBLY. adv. [from illaudable.] Unworthily; without 
deferving praife. 

It is natural for all people to form, not il/audably, too fa- 

vourable a judgment of their own country. Broome. 
ILLE’GAL. adj. [in and legalis, Latin.] Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the fubject againft law, unlefs an i/- 
legal patent paffed in one kingdom can bind another, and not 
itfelf. Swift. 

ILLEGA'LITY. n. f. [from illegal] Contrariety to law. 

He wifhed them to confider what votes they had paffid, of 
the illegality of all thofe commiffions, and of the unjuftifiable- 
nefs of all the proceedings by virtue of them. Carend:n. 

ILLEGALLY. adv. [from illegal.) In a manner contrary to 
law. 

JLLE'GIBLE. adj. [in and legibilis, from lego, Latin.] What 
cannot be read. 

The fecretary poured the ink-box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them that they were made altogether illegible. Howel. 

Inpeci’timacy. n. f. [from illegitimate.) State of baftardry. 
ĪLLEGI’TIMATE. adj. [in and legitimus, Latin.] Unlawfully 
begotten ; not begotten in wedlock. 
Grieve not at your ftate ; 

For all the word is illegitimate. Cleaveland, 

Being illegitimate, I was deprived of that endearing tenderne(s 
and uncommon fatisfaétion, which a good man finds in the 
love and converfation of a parent. Addifon’s Spe€lator. 

ILLEGI'TIMATELY. adv. [from illegitimate.) Not in wed- 
lock. 

ILLEGITIMA'TION. n.f. [from illegitimate.] The fate of one 
not begotten in wedlock. N 

Richard III. had a refolution, out of his hatred to both his 
brethren, to difable their iflues, upon falfe and incompetent 
pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of segitimation. Bac. 

ILLE'vIABLE. adv. (lever, French.) What cannot be levied 
or exacted. 

He rectified the method of colleCting his revenue, and re- 
moved obfolete and i//eviable parts of charge. Hale. 

IttFa/vourED. adj. Deformed. See the compofitions of 
ILL. adv. 

ILLFAa’vouREDLY. adv. With deformity. 

ILLFA'VOUREDNEss. x. f. Deformity. 

ILLYBERAL. adj. [illiberalis, Latin.] 

a. Not noble; not ingenuous. 

The charity of moft men is grown fo cold, and their reli- 
gion fo illiberal. King Charles. 

'2. Not munificent; not generous; fparing. 

Yet fubfift they did, and well too: an argument that that 
earth did not deal out their nourifhment with an overfparing 
or illiberal hand. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 

ILLIBERA'LITY. n. f. [slliberalitas, Lat. from illiberal.] Par- 
mony; niggardlinefs; want of munificence. 

The ¿liberality of parents, in allowance towards their chil- 
dren, is an harmful error, and acquaints them with fhifts. Bac. 

IĪLLYBERALLY. adv. [from illiberal. } Difingenuoufly ; 
meanly. 

One that had been bountiful only upon furprize and inco- 
gitancy, illiberally retracts. Decay of Piety, 

ILLicIT. adj. [ilhcitus, Latin; illicite, French.) Unlawful: 
To ILLIGHTEN. v.n. [in and lighten} To enlighten; to il- 
luminate. A word, I believe, only in Raleigh. 

Corporeal light cannot be, becaufe then it would not pierce 
the air, nor diaphanous bodies ; and yet every day we fee the 
air ‘ightened, Raleigh. 

ILLI'MITABLE. adj. [in and limes, Latin.] That which can- 
not be bounded or limited. 
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Although in aduration of idols, unto the fubtiler heads, 
the worfhip perhaps might be fymbolical; yet was the idolatry 
direct in the people, whofe credulity is i/limitable, and who 
may be made believe that any thing is God. Brown’s Vu. Err, 

With what an awful world-revolving powers 
Were firit th’ unwieldy planets launch’d along 
The illimitable void ! Lhomfon's Summer. 
ILLIMITABLY. adv. [from illimitable.] Without fufceptibi- 
lity of bounds. 
ILLI MITED. adj. [in and limes, Latin ; ilfimité, French.) Un- 
bounded; interminable. 
ILLIMITEDNESS. n. f. [from illimited.] Exemption from all 
bounds. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitedne/s of his commiffion was 
generally much fpoken of. Clarendon, b. viii. 

ILLITERATE. adj. [i literatus, Latin.] Unlettered; un- 
taught; unlearned; unenlightened by fcience. 

The duke was illiterate, yet had learned at court to fupply 
his own defects, by the drawing unto him of the beft inftru- 
ments of experience. Wotton. 

‘Ch’ illiterate writer, empirick like, applies 

To minds difeas’d unfafe chance remedies : 

The learn’d in fchools, where knowledge fuit began, 

Studies with care th’ anatomy of man ; 

Sees virtue, vice, and paffions in their caufe, 

And fame from fcience, not from fortune draws. Dryden. 

In the firft ages of Chriftianity not only the learned and the 
wife, but the ignorant and illiterate embraced tormems and 
death, Titlotf{on's Sermons. 

ILLYTERATENESS, n.f. [from il:terate.] Want of learning; 
ignorance of fcience. 

Many acquainted with chymiftry but by report, have, from 
the i/literatene/s and impoftures of thofe that pretend {kill in it, 
entertained an ill opinion of the art. Boyle. 

ILLI'TERATURE. n. f. [in and literature.) Want of learning. 

The more ufual caufes of this deprivation are want of holy 
orders, i4terature, or inability for the difcharge of that facred 
function, and irreligion. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Tuvess. n. f. [from ill.] 
1. Badnefs or inconvenience of any kind, natural or moral. 

He that has his chains knocked off, and the prifon-doors 
fet open, is perfectly at liberty, though his preference be de- 
termined to ftay, by the i//ne/s of the weather. Locke. 

2. Sicknefs; malady ; diforder of health. 

On the Lord’s day, which immediately preceded this i//ne/s, 
he had received the facrament. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Since the account her majefty received of the infolent beha- 
viour of the faction, during her late sl/ne/s at Windfor, fhe 
hath been willing to fee them deprived of all power todo mif- 
chief. : Suit. 

3. Wickednefs. 
Thou would be great ; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illne/s fhould attend it. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
ĪLLNA'TURE. n. f. [ill and nature.) Habitual malevolence ; 
want of humanity. 

Ilinature inclines a man to thofe actions that thwart and 
four and difturb converfation, and confifts of a pronenefs to do 
ill turns, attended with a fecret joy upon the fight of any mif- 
chief that befals another, and of an utter infenfibility of any 
kindnefs done him. South's Sermons, 

ILLNA'TURED. adj. [from illnature.] 
1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindnefs or goodwill; mif- 
chievous. 

Thefe ill qualities denominate a perfon il’natured, they being 
fuch as make him grievous and uneafy to all whom he deals 
and affociates himfclf with. Souta’s Sermons, 

Stay, filly bird, th’ /natur’d tafk refute; 

Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. Addifon's Ovid. 

It might be one of thofe i//natured beings whoare at enmity 
with mankind, and do therefore take pleafure in filling them 
with groundlefs terrors. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Phillips applies it to land. Untraétable; not yielding to cul- 
ture. 
The fondly ftudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mold on their i//natur’d land 
Induce. Philips. 
ILLNA‘TUREDLY. adv. [from il/natured.} In a peevifh, fro- 
ward manner. 
ĪLLNA'TUREDNESS. x. f. [from i!/natured.] Wantoof aikind- 
ly difpofition. 
Ivo‘Gicar. adj. [in and logical.} 
1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reafoning. 

One of the Kinen appeared to Dr. Sanderfon fo bald and 
illogical in the difpute, as forced him to fay he had never mce 
with a man of more pertinacious confidence, and lcis abi- 
lities. Walton. 

2. Contrary to the rules of reafon. 

Reafon cannot difpute and make an inference fuutterly i//o- 

gical. Decay of Picy. 
ILLo'cicarLy. adv. [from illgizal.] In a manner contrary to 
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Tolxivu’peE. v.a. (clude, Latin.] To deccive; 
to impofe on; to play upon 
ous artifice of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, fomctimes he flrook him ftrait, 
And falfed of this blow, t i//ude him with fuch bait. F Qu, 

In vain we meature this amazing {phere, 
While its circumference, {corning to be brought 

: Ev’n into fancy’d fpace, illudes our vanquifh’d thought. Pri. 

To ILLu'™mE. v.a. [illuminer, French.] 

1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 

When yon fame ftar, that’s weftward from the pole, 
Had made his courfe t' i//ume that part of heav’n, 
Where now it burns. Shakefp. Hamet. 

2. To brighten; to adorn. 

The mountain’s brow, 
Tilum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken. Thomfon’s Summer. 
To ILLUMINE. v. a. [illwniner, French.] 
1. To enlighten ; to fupply with light. 
To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming {words, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the fudden blaze 
Far round i//umin’d hell. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.i. 
What in me is dark, 
~ Jllumine! what is low, raife and fupport! Milt. Par. Lof. 
2. To decorate; to adorn. : 
To Cato, Virgil paid one honeft line ; 
O let my country’s friends i/lumine mine. Pope. 
To ILLUMINATE. v. a. [illuminer, French ; lumen, Latin. } 
1. To enlighten; to fupply with light. 
Do thou vouchfafe, with thy Jove-kindling light, 
T” illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenfer. 
_ No painting can be feen in full perfe€tion, but as all nature 

_ is illuminated by a fingle light. Wotton. 

~ He made the ftars, 

And fet them in the firmament of heav’n, 

I” illuminate the earth and rule the night. Milt. Par. Lof. 
Reafon our guide, what can fhe more reply 
Than that the fun illuminates the fky ; 

Than that night rifes from his abfent ray, 

„And his returning luftre kindles day? 

2. To adorn with feftal lamps or bonfires. 

3- To enlighten intelleClually with knowledge or grace. 
~_ Satan had no power to abufe the illuminated world with his 
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ee aa on ; Sandys's Travels. 
= en he illuminates the mind with fupernatural light, he 
' doesnot extinguifh that whicb is natural. Locke. 
4. To adorn with pictures or initial letters of various colours. 
5. 40 Uluftrate. 
_ __ My health is infufficient to amplify thefe remarks, and to 
illuminate the feyeral pages with variety of examples. atts. 
Intumina’tion. n.f. [illuminatio, Lat. illumination, Fr. {rom 
= tllumninate.) 
~ 4. The act of fupplying with light. 
nz. That which gives light. 
‘The fun is but a -body illightened, and an illumination 
-Ya created. Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 
. Feftal lights hung out as a token of joy. 
i ee geen sete ftrew'd, and ne, in order plac’d, 
And windows with illuminations grac’d. Dryden's Perf. 
4. Brightnefs; Splendour. 
' The illuminators of manufcripts borrowed their title from 
_ the illumination which a bright genius giveth to his work. 
yin Felton on the Clafjicks. 
r 5. Infufion of intelle€tual light; knowledge or grace. 
eh Hymns and pfalms are fuch kinds of prayer as are not 
_ conceived upon a fudden; but framed by meditation before- 
J _ band, or by prophetical illumination are infpired. , Hooker. 
~ We have forms of prayers imploring God’s aid and blefi- 
ing for the illumination of our labours, and the turning them 
__ into good and holy ufes. hopes Bacon. 
No holy pafiion, no illumination, no infpiration, can be 
~ now a firfficient commiffion to warrant thofe attempts which 
P contradict the common rules of peace. Spratt’s Sermpns. 
ILLU MINATIVE. adj. [illuminatif, kr. from tlkuninate.] Having 
_~__ thepower to give light. 
What makes itfelf and other things be feen, being accom- 
` panied by light, is called fire: what admits the iLuminative 
~ aétion of fire, and isnot feen, is called air. Digby on Bodies. 
ĪLLUMINA'TOR. n.f. [from sluminate.} 
1, One who gives light. 
2. One whofe bufinefs it is to decorate books with pictures at 
the beginning of chapters. 
_Tlluminators of manufcripts borrowed their title from the 
» illumination which.a bright genius giveth to his work. Felton. 
d lLLu'siox. z. J: (illufio, Latin; illufion, Fr.] Mockery ; falfe 
{how ; counterfeit appearance; errour. 
That, diftill’d by magick flights, 
Shall raife fuch artificial {prights, 
As, by the ftrength of their s/u/ion, 
Shall draw him on to.his confufion. 
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There wanted not fome about him that would have per- 
fuaded him that all was but an c//u/ion. Ba.on’s Henry VIL. 
So oft they fell 
Into the fame illufion; not as many 
Whom they triumph’d, once laps’d. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
An excufe for uncharitablenefs, drawn from pretended in- 
ability, is of all others the moft general and prevailing ilu- 
fon Atterbury's Sermons. 
Many are the i'u/fons by which the enemy endeavours to 
cheat men into fecurity, and defeat their title to falvation. 
Rogers's Sermons: 
To dream once more I clofe my willing eyes ; 
Ye foft illufions, dear deceits, arife ! Pope. 
We muft ufe fome illufisn to render a paftoral delightful 3 
and this confifts in expofing the beft fide only of a fhepherd’s 
life, and in concealing its miferies. P:pe. 
sare adj. [from ilufus, Latin.) Deceiving by falfe 
ow. 


The heathen bards, who idle fables dreft, 


Illufrve dreams in myftick forms expreft. Blackmores 
While the fond foul, 

Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs, 

Still paints th’ i/u/ive form. Thomfon’s Spring. 


ILLUSORY. adj. [from in and luforius, Latin; illufoire, Fr.] 
Deceiving ; fraudulent. 

Subtilty, in thofe who make profeffion to teach or defend 
truth, hath paffed for a virtue: a virtue indeed, which, con- 
fifting for the moft part in nothing but the fallacious and i//u- 
Jory ule of obfcure or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men 
more conceited in their ignorance. Locke. 

To ILLUSTRATE. v. n. [illufiro, Latin; ilufirer, Fr.) 
1. To brighten with light. 
2. To brighten with honour. 
Matter to me of glory! whom their hate 
I'luftrates, when they fee all regal pow’r 
Giv'n me to quell their pride. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Thee fhe enroll’d her garter’d knights among, 
Illuftrating the noble lift. 
3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 
They take up popular conceits, and from tradition unjutti- 
fiable, or really falle, illufrate matters of undenjable truth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ĪLLUSTRA'TION. n.f. [illufration, Fr: from illyjirate.] Ex- 
planation; elucidatian ; expofition. 4 

Whoever looks about him will find many living illu/trations 
of this emblem. LE ftrange: 

Space and duration, being ideas that have fomething very 
abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may perhaps be of ufe for their illuftration. Locke. 

ĪLLU'STRATIVE. adj. [from illuftrate.] Having the quality of 
elucidating or clearing. 

They play much upon the fimile, or illu/frative argumenta- 
tion, to induce their enthymemes unto the people. Brown. 

Ipiu’stRaTIVELY. adv. [from illufrative.] By way of ex- 
planation. 

Things are many times delivered hieroglyphically, meta- 
phorically, Wufratively, and not with reference to action. 

Brown’s Vulgar Erriurs. 
ILLU’STRIOUS. adj. { wlu/ris, Latin ; Wufire, Fr.} Çon- 
{picuous 3 nable ; eminent for excellence. 
In other lanzyages the moft slu/frious titles are derived from 
things facred. South's Sermons. 
Of ev'ry nation, each illu/irsous name, 
Such toys as thofe have cheated into fame. Dryden's Juven. 
ILLU’'STRIOUSLY.. adv. [ from illufirious. ] Confpicuoufly ; 
nobly ; eminently. 

He difdained not to. appear at feftival entertainments, thet 

he might more illu/?riou/ly manifeft his charity. Atterb. Sermons. 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more; 
And carrying with you all the world can boaft, 
To all.the world ill/trioufly are loft. Pope's Spring. 
IL.u’sTRiousNEss. n. f. [from wlufirious.] Eminence; nobi- 
lity; grandeur. 
I’m. Contracted from J am. 
Im is ufed commonly, in compofition, for ix before mute letters. 
IMAGE. n. f. [image, French; imago, Latin. ] 
1. Any corporeal reprefentation, generally mied of ftatues; a 
ftatue; a picture. 

Whofe is this image and fupesfcription? Mat. xxii. 20, 

The one is too like an image, and fays nothing; and the 
other too like my Jady’s oldeftfon, ever more talking. Shake. 

Thy brother I, 

Even like a ftony image, cold and numb. Shake/p. Tit. And. 

The image of a deity may be a proper object for that which 
is but the smage of a religion. South's Sermpus. 

Still muft I be upbraided with your line; 
But your late brother did not prize melefs, 
Becaufe I could not,boaft.of smage;. Dry. Tyrann. Love. 
2. An idol; a falfe god. 
3. A copy; reprefentation ; likenefs. 
Long may’ft thou live, 
To bear,his snage and renew his glories! Shakesp. Hen. VI. 
9 : I have 
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I have hewept 2 worthy hufband’s death, 
And liv’d by looking on his images - 
But now two mirrours of his princely femblance 
Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death.  Shate/p. R.II. 
The image of the jet 
I'll thew you here at large. Shake/p. Mer. Wives of Windy. 
He made us to his image all agree; } 
That image is the foul, and that muft be, 
Or not the maker’s image, or be free. 
4. Semblance; fhow ; appearance. 
Deny to fpeak with me? They’re fick, they’re weary, 
They have travell’d all night ! Mere fetches, 
The images of revolt. Shake/pearé’s King Lear. 
This is the man fhould do the bloody deed: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Shakefpeare’s King John. 
The face of things a frightful image bears, ` 
And prefent death in various forms appears. . Dryden’s Zn. 
5. An idea; 2 reprefentation of any thing to the mind; a pic- 
ture drawn in the fancy. 
Outcafts of mortal race! can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, foft, or great? Prior. 
When we fpeak of a figure of a thoufand angles, we may 
have a clear idea of the number one thoufand angles ; but the 
image, or fenfible idea, we cannot diftinguifh by fancy from 
the image of a figure that has nine hundred angles. Watts. 
To mace. v.a. [from the noun.] To copy by the fancy; 
to imagine. 
How are immaterial fubftances to be imaged, which are 
` fuch things whereof we can have no notion? Dryden. 
Image to thy mind 
How our forefathers to the Stygian fhades 
Went quick. . 
His ear oft frighted with the zmag’d voice 
Of heav’n, when-firft it thunder’d. 
If fate fome future bard fhall join 
In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore, 
And image charms he muft behold no more, 
IMAGERY. n. f. [from image.] 
1, Senfible reprefentations ; ‘pictures ; ` ftatues. 
; Of marble ftone was cut. 
An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery. 
When in thofe oratories might you fee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery 5” 
Where ev'ry figure to the life exprefs’d 
The godhead’s pow’r. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Your gift fhall two large goblets be 
Of filver, wrought with curious zmagery, 
- And high embofs’d. 
2. Show ; appearance. 
What can thy imagery of forrow mean? 
Secluded from the world, and all its care, 
` Haft thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? Prior. 
All the vifionary beauties of the profpect, the paint and 
imagery that attracted our fenfes, fade and difappear. Rogers. 
Things of the world fill the imaginative part with beauties 
and fantaftick imagery. Taylor. 
3. Copies of the fancy ; falfe ideas; imaginary phantafms. 
It might be a mere dream which he faw; the imagery of 
a melancholick fancy, fuch as mufing men miftake for a 
reality. Atterbury's Sermons. 
4. Reprefentations in writing; fuch defcriptions as force the 
image of the thing defcribed upon the mind. 
I wifh there may be in this poem ‘any inftance of good 
imagery. Dryden. 
Ima/GINABLE. adj. [imaginable, Fr. from imagine.] Poffible 
to be conceived. 
It is not imaginable that men will be brought to obey what 
they cannot efteem. South's Sermons. 
Men, funk into the greateft darknefs imaginable, retain fome 
fenfe and awe of a Deity. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
Ima‘GINaNnT. adj. [imaginant, French.] Imagining; forming 
ideas. 
We will enquire what the force of imagination is, either 
upon the body imaginant, or upon another body. Bacon. 
Ima‘GINARY. adj. [imaginaire, French, from imagine. ] 
1. Fancied; vifionary ; exifting only in the imagination. 
' Falfe forrow’s eye, 
Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 
Expećtation whirls me round : 
Th’ imaginary relifh is fo fweet, 
That it enchants my fenfe.  Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Fortune is nothing elfe but a power imaginary, to which 
the fuccefles of human actions and endeavours were for their 
variety afcribed. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 
Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I fuffer, 
Imaginary ills and fancicd tortures ? Addifon’s Cato. 
Ima'GINATION. n. f. [imaginatio, Latin; imagination, French, 
from imagine.) 
3.. Fancy ; the power of forming ideal pictures; the powcr of 
reprefenting things abfent to one’s felf or others. 


Dryden. J 


Phillips. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Fairy Queen, 


~ Dryden's En, 


Shake/p. 
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Imagination I underftand to be the reprefentation of an in- 
dividual thought. Jmazinatisn is of three kinds: joincd with 
belief of that which is tocome ; joined with memory of that 
which is paft; and of things prefent, or as if they were pre- 
fent: for I comprehend in this imagination feigned and at plea- 
fure, as if one fhould imagine fuch a man to be in the veft- 
ments of a pope, or to have wings. Bacon, 

Our fimple apprehenfion of corpora! objects, if prefent, is 
fenfe; if abfent, imagination ; when we would perceive a ma- 
terial object, our, fancies prefent us with its idea. Glanv. Scepf. 

O whither. fhall I run, or which way fy 

The fight of this fo horrid fpectacle, 

Which erft my eyes beheld, and yet behold ! 

For dire ¿imagination {till purfues me. Milton's Agonifies. 

His imaginations were often as juft as they were bold and 


rong. Dennis. 
Where beams of warm zmagination play, 
< The memory’s {oft figures melt away. Pope. 


2. Conception ;- image in the mind ; idea. 
Sometimes defpair darkens all her imaginations ; fometimes 
the active paffion of love cheers and clears her invention. Sidn. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. 
Better I were diftract, 
So fhould my thoughts be fever'd from my griefs ; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Weare apt to think that fpace, in itfelf, is actually bound- 
lefs; to which imagination, the idea of fpace, of itfclf leads 
us. Locke. 
3. Contrivance; fcheme. 
Thou haft feen all their vengeance, and all their imagina- 
tions againft me. Lam. iii. 60. 
Inta‘GINATIVE. adj. [imaginatif, Fr, from imagine.] Fantaftick ; 
full of imagination. - 
Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times they do that 
which they do not. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
Lay fetters and reftraints upon the imaginative and fanta- 
ftick part, becaufe our fancy is ufually pleafed with the enter- 
tainment of fhadows and gauds.  Taylor’s Rule of living hily. 
To IMA’GINE. v.a. [imaginer, French; imaginor, Latin. } 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 
Look what notes and garments he doth give thee, 


Shake/p. R.II. 


Bring them, I pray thée, with imagin’d Speed. Shake/peare. 
Prefent feats ay 
Are lefs than horrible imaginings. Shake/p. Macbeth. 


What are our ideas of eternity and immenfity but the re- 
peated additions of certain ideas of imagined parts of duration 
and expanfion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition? Lecke. 

2. To fcheme; to contrive. 

They intended evil againft thee, they imagined a mifchie- 
vous device. : BEZIT 

IMA’'GINER. n.f: [from imagine.] One who forms ideas. 

The juggler took upon him to know that fuch an one fhould 
point in fuch a place of a garter that was held up; and ftill he 
did it, by firft telling the imaginer, and after bidding the actor 
think. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

ĪMBE'CILE. adj. [imbecilis, Latin ; imbecillc, French.] Weak; 
feeble; wanting ftrength of either mind or body. 

To ImsBe‘ciLe. v.a. [from the adjective. This word is cor- 
ruptly written embezzle.] To weaken a ftock or fortune b 
clandeftine expences or unjuft appropriations. 

Princes muft in a fpecial manner be guardians of pupils and 
widows, not fuffering their perfons to be oppreffed, or their 
ftates imbeciled. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Impecr'tity. x». f. [imbecillité, French.}] Weakneis; feeble- 
nefs of mind or body. 

A weak and imperfect rule argueth :mbecility and imper- 
fection. Hooker, b. iv. 

No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of the pro- 
mife of God herein. Hooter. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecility of the impotent, 
and not pleafe ourfelves. Hecker. 

That way we are contented to prove, which, being the 
worfe in itfelf, is notwithftanding now, by reafon of common 
imbecility, the fitter and likelier to be brooked. Hookir. 

Strength would be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude fon would {trike his father dead. Shake/peare. 

Imbecility, for fex and age, was fuch as they could not lift up 
a hand again{t them. King Charles. 

When man was fallen, and had abandoned his primitive 
innocence, a ftrange imbecility immediately feized and laid hold 
of him. Woodward's Natural Hiftery. 

To IMBIBE. v.a. [imbibo, Latin ; imbiber, French.] 

1. To drink in; todraw in. 

A pot of afhes will receive more hot water than cold, for- 


afmuch as the warm water imbibeth more of the falt. Brown. 
The torrent mercilefs izbrbes 
Commiffions, perquifites, and bribes, Swift. 


Tlumin’d 
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Wlumin’d wide, 
The dewy-fkirted clouds imbibe the fun, Thimfon’s Autumn. 
2. To admit into the mind. 
_ Thofe, that have imbibed this error, have extended the in- 
flucnce of this belief to the whole gofpel, which they will not 
low to contain any thing but promifes. ‘'ammond. 

Tt js not eafy for the mind to put off thofe confufed notions 
and prejudices it has smbibed from cuftom. Locke. 

Converfation with forcigners enlarges our minds, and fets 
them free from many prejudices we are ready to imbibe con- 
cerning them. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Todrench; to foak, This fente, though HE perhaps 
unexampled, is neceffary in the Englifh, unlefs the word imbue 
be adopted, which our writers feem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, which 
is an earth taftelefs and indiffolvable in water; and this earth, 
imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick falt. Newton. 

Imai‘ner. n.f. [from imbibe] That which drinks or fucks. 

Salts are ftrong imbibers of fulphuteous fteams. Arbuthnot. 

IxBIBITION. n f. (imbibition, French, from imbibe.] The act 
of fucking or drinking in. 

Moft powders grow more coherent by mixture of water 
than of oil: the reafon is the congruity of bodles, which 
maketh a perfecter imbibition and incorporation. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without communi- 
cation of fubftance, but in moifture not; and to all madefac- 
tion there is required an imbibition. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a fheet of white paper, that 

_ part of it, which, by the imbibition of the liquor, acquires a 
_ greater continuity and fome tranfparency, will appear much 
darker than the reft; many of the incident beams of light 
_ being now tranfmitted, that otherwife would be reflected. Boyle. 
To ImsrTTER. v.a. [from ditter.] 
1. To make bitter. 
2. Todeprive of pleafure; to make unhappy. 
Let them extinguifh their paffions which imbitter their lives, 
~ and deprive them of their fhare in the happinefs of the com- 
munity. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Ís there any thing that more imbitters the enjoyments of 

this life than fhame ? South's Sermons. 
3. To exafperate. 
To Imso'py. v.a. [from body.} 
x. To condenfe to a body. 
2. To inveft with matter. 
An opening cloud reveals 
An heav’nly form imbody'd, and array’d 
_ With robes of light. Dryden. 
_ Though affiduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to immaterialifed fpirits, yet is it more than our embcdied fouls 
can bear without laffitude. Glanv. Scepf. 
3. To bring together into one mafs or company. 
A i I by vow am fo embodied yours, 
That fhe which marries you muft marry me. Shake/peare. 
Never fince created, man 
_ Met fuch #mbodied force, as nam’d with thefe, 

Could merit more than that fmall infantr 

© Warr'd on by cranes. Milton's Paradif Loft, b.i. 
Under their head embody’d all in one. Milt. Par. Lof. 
Then Claufus came, who led a num’rous band 

_ Of troops embodied, from the Sabine land. Dryden's Æn. 
4. Toinclofe. Improper. 

In thofe ftrata we fhall meet with the fame metal or mineral 
rmbodied in ftone, or lodged in coal, that elfewhere we found 
in marle. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

To Imso’py. v.n. To unite into one mafs ; to coalefce. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
`- [mbodies and imbrutes, ’till fhe quite lofe 
T The divine property of her firft being. Milton. 

The idea of white, which fnow yielded yefterday, and an- 
other idea of white from another fnow to-day, put together 
in your mind, imbody and run into one. Locke, 

To Imso'1. v. n. [from bol.) To exeftuate; to effervefce ; 
to move with violent agitation like hot liquor in a caldron. 
ar With whofe reproach and odious menace, 

The knight imboiling in his haughty heart, 

m Knit all his forces, and ’gan foon unbrace 
_____His grafping hold. Fairy Queen. 
 ToImso'tpen. v. a. [from bold] To raife to confidence ; 
"to encourage. 
a Tis neceflary he fhould dic : 
sa Nothing imboldens fin fo much as mercy. Shak. Timon. 
=e _ I think myfelf in better plight for a lender than you are, 
the which hath fomething tmboldened me to this unfeafoned in- 
> trufion. Shakef: Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Iwas the more imboldened, becaufe I found I had a foul 
a congenial to his. , Dryden. 
= Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Imbolden'd by difpair, he ftood at bay. Dryden’ s Æn. 
Their virtues and fuperior genius imboldened them, in great 
| exigencies of ftate, to attempt the fervice of their prince and 
country out of the common forms. Swift. 
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To Imso'som. va. [from bsfom:] 


1. To hold on the bofom ; to cover fondly with the folds of one’s: 
garment; to hide under any cover. 
The Father infinite, 
By whom ini blifs smbofom'd fat the fon. Afilton’s Par. Loft. 
Villages tsnbaf.m'd foft in trees, 
And fpiry towns by furging columns mark'd. Thom/cn. 
2. To admit tothe heart, or tu afteCtion. 
But glad defire, his late emb:/om'd gueft, 
Yet but a babe, with milk of fight he nurft. Sidney. 
Who glad t’ embofom his affection vile, 
Did all the might, more plainly to appear. Fairy Queen. 
To ImBo’UND. v.a. [from bound.) To inclofe; to fhut in. 
That fweet breath, 
Which was embounded in this beautcous clay. Shak. K. Jobn. 
To Imso’w. v.a. [from bow.) To arch; to vault. 
Prince Arthur gave'a box of diamond fure, 
Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. Fairy Queen. 
Imbowed windows be pretty retiting places for conference : 
they keep*both the wind and fun off. Bacon. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifter’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar mafly proof. Miiton. 
Impo’wMENT. n. f. [from imbow.] Arch; vault. 
The roof all open, not fo much as any embowment near any 
of the walls left. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
To Impo’wer. v. a. [from towers] To cover with a bower ; 
to fhelter with trees. 
And ftooping thence to Ham’s embcwering walks; 
In fpotlefs peace retir’d. Thomfon« 
To ImBRA'NGLE. v.a. To intangle. A low word. 
With fubtle cobweb cheats 
They’re catch’d in knotted law, like nets ; 
In which, when once they are s#mbr angled, 
The mote they ftir, the more they're tangled. Hudibras: 
ImBri'caTEb. adj. [from imbrex, Latin:] Indented with 
concavities ; bent and hollowed like a root or gutter-tile. 
ImBrica’TION. n.f. [imbrex, Latin.] Concave indenture. 
All is guarded with a well made tegument, adorned with 
neat imbrications, and many other fineries. Derham. 
Tolmsro‘wn. v. a. [from brown.) To make brown; to darken; 
to obfcure; to cloud. 
Where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d fhade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bow’rs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The walking crew, 
At thy requeft, fupport the miry hoe; 
The foot grows black that was with dirt imbrown'd; 


And in thy pocket gingling half-pence found. Gay. 
Another age fhall fee the golden ear 
Imbrown the flope, and nod on the parterre: Pose. 


Imbrewn’d with native bronze, lo! Henly ftands. Pope. 
To ĪMBRU’E. v.a. [from in and brue.] 
1. To fteep; to foak; to wet much or long. 
Thou mad’ft many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty viétors, with wide wounds embru'd, 
And by thy cruel darts to thee fubdu’d. Spenfer. 
There ftreams a {pring of blood fo faft 
From thofe deep wounds, as all embru’d the face 
Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Civil War. 
The mercilefS Turks, embrued with the Chriftian blood, 
were weary of flaughter, and began greedily to feek after the 


fpoil. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 
Whofe arrows in my blood their wings zmbrue. Sandys. 


Lucius pities the offenders, 
That would embrue their hands in Cato’s blood. Addifon. 
Lo! thefe hands in murder are imbru'd, 


Thofe trembling feet by juftice are purfu’d. Pri:r. 

Thefe, where two ways in equal parts divide, 
The direful monfter from afar defcry’d, t 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; 


Whofe panting vitals, warm with life, fhe draws, 


And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. Pope. 
His virgin fword AZgy{thus’ veins imbru’d; 
The murd’rer fell, and blood atton’d for blood. Pore. 
A good man chufes rather to pafs by a verbal injury than 
imbrue his hands in blocd. Clariffa. 


2. To pour; to emit moifture. Obfolete. 
Some bathed kiffes, and did oft embrue 
The fugar'd liquor through his melting lips. Fairy Quen. 
To Impru‘re. v.a. [from brute.] To degrade to brutality. 
I, who erft contended 
With gods to fit the higheft, am now conftrain’d 
Intoa beaft ; and mix with beftial lime, 
This eflence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton's Par. Loft. 
TolImsru’TE. v.n To fink down to brutality. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, ’till fhe quite lofe 
The divine property of her firft being. Miton: 
u X To 
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To Imau’s. v.a. [imbuo, Latin. This word, which feems 
wanted in our language, has been propofed by feveral writers, 
but not yet adopted by the reft. Jmbu, French, the participial 
adj.is only ufed.] To tincture deep; to imbibe with any 
liquor or die. 

I would render this treatife intelligible to every rational 
man, however little verfed in fcholaftick learning; among 
whom I expect it-will have a fairer paflage, than among thofe 
that are deeply imbued with other principles. , . __, Digby. 

Cloaths which have once been throughly embued with black, 
cannot well afterwards be dyed into lighter colour. , , Boyle. 

Where the mineral matter is great, fo as to take the eye, 
the body appears iznbued and tin€tured with the colour. Voodw. 

ToImeu rse. v. a. [tourfe, French.] To {tock with money. 
This fhould be emburfe, from embourfer, French. | 


Imrrapriity. n. f. [imitabilis, Latin.) The quality of being’ 


imitable. reer 
According to the multifarioufnefs of this smitability, fo are 
the poffibilities of being. ka o Norris. 
I'MITABLE. adj. (imitabilis, Latin; imitable, French.] 
1. Worthy to be imitated. Rhine 
How could the moft bafe men, and feparate from all. imitable 
qualities, attain to honour but by an obfervant Qavith 
courfe?. shu. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
As acts of parliament are not regarded by moft imitable wri- 
ters; 1 account the relation of them improper for hiftory. Hayzw. 
2. Poffible to be imitated. i a 
The characters of men placed in lower ftations of Jife, are 
more ufeful, as being imitable by greater nnmbers., Atterbury. 
To IMITATE. v.a. [imitor, Latin; imiter, French. ] 
1. To copy ;,to endeavour to refemble. 
We imitate and praCtife to make {wifter motions than any 


out of your mufkets. Bacon. 
Defpife wealth, and imitate agod. Cowley. 
I-would carefs fome ftableman of note, 
p+ And ¿mitate his language and his coat. Man of Tafe. 
2. To counterfeit. a 
This hand appear’d a fhining {word to wield, ~. ~ 
And that fuftain’d an imitated fhicld. Dryden's £n. 


3» To purfue the courfe of a compofition, fo as to ule parallel 
images and. examples. 

For fhame! what, imitate an ode ! Gay. 

IMITA TION, n. f. [imitatio Latin ; imitation, French. ] 

1. The act of copying; attempt to refemble. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafure, a lively 
imitation of it, either in-poetry-or painting, muft produce a 
much greater ; for both. thefe arts are not only true imitations 
of nature, but of the beft nature. Dryden. 

9. That which is offered as a copy. 

3. A method of tranflating loofer than paraphrafe,. in which 
modern examples and illuftrations are ufed for ancient, or do- 
meftick for foreign. Ph í 

In the way of imitation, the tranflator not only varies from 
the words and fenfe, but forfakes them as he fees occafion ; 
and, taking only fome general hints from the original, runs 
divifion on the groundwork, p «Dryden. 

IMITATIVE. adj. [imitativus, Latin.] _ Inclined to copy. 

This temple, lefs in form, with equal grace, 

Was imitative of the firft in Thrace. Dryden. 

Imiva‘Tor. n.f. [Latin ; imitateur, French, ] One that copies 
another ; one that endeavoyrs to refemble another. 

Imitators are but a fervile kind of cattle, fays the poet. Dry. 

Imma/cuLaTE. adj. [immaculatus, Latin; immacule, Fr.] 

1. Spotlefs; pure; undefiled. 

To keep this commandment immaculate and blamelefs, was 


to teach the gofpel of Chrift. Hooker. 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate. Shakefpeare. 


The king, whom.catholicks count a faint-like and immacu- 
late prince, was taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 
Were but my foul as pure 
From other guilts as that, heav’n did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denbanrs Sophy. 
2. Pure; limpid. Improper. 
Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain, 
From whence this flream, through muddy paflages, 
Hath had his current and defil’d himfelf.  Shage/. Rich. II. 
TolmMa‘nacre. v.a. [from manacle.] To fetter; to con- 
fine. 
Thou can’ft not touch the freedom of my mind 
With al). thy charms, although this corporal rind 
‘Thou haft smmanacl'd. Milton, 
IMMaA‘NE. adj. [immanis, Latin.], Valt; prodigioufly great. 
IMMANENT. adj. [immanent, French; in and maneo, Latin.] 
Intrinfick; inherent; internal. 

Judging the infinite eflence by our narrow felves, we afcribe 
intellections, volitions, and fuch like immanent actions, to that 
nature which hath nothing in common with us. Glanv. Scep/. 

What he wills and intends once, he willed and intended 
from all eternity ; it being grofly contrary to the very firft no- 
tions we have of the infinite perfections of the Divine Nature 
to {tate or fuppofe any new immanent a& in God. South. 
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IMMA‘NIFEST. adj, [in and manife?. J Not manifeft ; not 
plain. `x - 
A time not much unlike that which was before time, fima- 
nifeft and unknown. Brown’s Vulgar Erreur: 
IMMA'NITY. n.f: [immanitas, Latin. ]  Barbarity;~ favage- 
nefs, 
Tt was both impious and unnatural, 
That fuch immanity and bloody ftrife i : 
` Should reign among profeffors of one faith. Shakef’ H- VI. 
IMMARCE’sSIBLE. adi. [in and marcefco, Latin: } Unfad- 


ing. ` Di. 
IMMA/RTIAL. adj. [in and martial] Not warlike. 
My pow’rs are unfit,” 
Mylelf immartial. Chapman's Od; ffe. 


ToImma'sk. v.a. [in'and mafk.] To cover; to difguife. 
I have cafes of buckram for the nonce, to zmma/® our noted 
outward garments. p Shakefpeares Henry IV. 
IMMATE'RIAL. adji. [immateriel, Fr. in and materia, Latin.) 
1, Incorporcal; diftinét from matter ; void of matter. 

' Angels are fpirits immaterial and intelleđudl, the glorious 
inhabitants of thofe facred palaces, where thére is nothing ber 
light and immortality ; no fhadow of matter for tears, dif- 
contentments, griefs, and uncomfortable pafons to work 
upon ; but ali joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 


ever, do dwell. $5 ao looker. 
__As then the foul a fubftance hath alone, 
Befides the body, in which fhe is confin’d 5 
So hath fhe not a body of her own, 
But is a fpirit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 


_ Thofe immaterial felicities we expect, fuggeft the necefiity of 
preparing our appetites, without which heaven can be no hea- 
ven to us. ~ie Dicay of Pict;. 

No man that owns the exiftencé of an infinite fpirit can 
doubt of the poffibility of a finite fpirit; that is, fuch a thing 
as is immaterial, and does not contain any principle of cor- 
ruption. Tillotfon’s Seranons. 

2. Unimportant ; without weight; impertinent; without rela- 
tion. This fenfe has crept into the converfation and writings 
of barbarians; but ought to be utterly rejected. 

IMMATE’RIALITY. n.f. [from immaterial.) 
diftinétnefs from body or matter.. _ 

When we know cogitation Is the prime attribute of a fpirit, 
we infer its immateriality, and thence its immortality., Fari. 

ImMMATE/RIALLY. adv. [from immaterial.) ln amanner not 
depending upon matter. ' 

The vifible fpecies of things ftrike not our fenfes zmmate- 
rially; but ftreaming in corporal rays, do carry with them the 
qualities of the object from whencé they flow, and the me- 
djum through which they pafs. _ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

IMMATE’RIALIZED. adj. [from in and materia, Latin.] Dif- 
tinct from matter; incorporeal. 

‘Though affiduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to 1mmaterialized {pirits, yet is it more than our imbodied fouls , 
can bear without laffitude. Glanv. Scepf. 

IMmMATE/RIALNESS. n.f. [from inmaterial.] Diftinétnefs from 

, matter. 

IMMATE’RIATE. ailj. [in and materia, Latin.] Not confifting 
of matter ; incorporeal ; without body. 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and immate- 
riate, whereof there be in nature but few. Bacon. 

After a long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, I inter- 
pofe fome object which is immateriaze, or lefs materiate; fuch 
as this of founds. Bacon. 

IMMATURE. adj. [immaturus, Latin.] 

1. Not ripe. 

2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulnefs or completion. 

‘The land enterprize of Panama was an ill meafured and 
immature counfel ; for it was grounded upon a falfe account, 
that the paflages were no better fortified than Drake had left 
them. Bacen. 

This is your time for faction and debate, 

For partial favour, and permitted hate: 

Let now your immatu’e diflenfion ceafe, 

Sit quiet. 

2. Hafty; early; come to pafs before the natural time. 

Weare pleafed, and call not that death immature, if a man 
lives "till feventy. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

ImMaATU’RELY. adv. [from immature.] Too foon; too early; 
before ripenefs or completion. 

ImmMaTU’RENESS. } n. f. [from immature.] Unripenefs; in- 

ImmatTu‘aity. $ completenefs ; a ftate fhort of completion. 

I might reafonably expect a pardon from the ingenious for 
faults committed in an immaturity of age and judgment. Glan. 

ImMEABI LITTY., n. f. [imeneabiiis, Latin.] Want of power to 
pafs. 

From this phlegm procecds white cold tumours, vifcidity, 
and confequently immeability of the juices. Arbuthnot. 

IMME'ASURFABLE. adj. [in and mea/ure.] Immenfe; not to 
be meafured; indefinitely extenfive. 

Churches reared upto an height mmeafurable, and adorned 
with far more beauty in their reftoration than their founders 
before bad given them. Hooker. 

From 


Incorporeity ; 


Dryden. 


à 
> 
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From the fhore 

They view’d the vatt immeufurable abyfs, 

Outrageous as afea, dark, waiteful, wild. Mile. Par. Loft 

Immeafurable ftrength they might.behold 
In me, of wifdom nothing more than mean, Milt. Agonifi. 
What a-glorious fhow are thofe beings entertained with, 
thancan fee fuch tremendous objects, wandering through thofe 
-immeafurabie depths of ether? Addijon's Guardian. 
Nor friends are therc, nor veffels to convey, 
_ Nor oars to cut th’ immeafurable way. Pope's. Ody/fey. 
InME‘ASURABLY. adv. [from immeafurable.] Immeniely ; 
- beyond all meafure. 
The Spaniards immeafurably bewail their. dead. Spenfer. 
There ye fhall be-fed,, and. fill’d 

Immeafuratly, all things fhall be your prey. Milt, Pa. Lof. 
ImMEcHA’NICAL. Ady. (imand mechanical.) Not according to 
athe laws of mechanicks. s 

We have nothing to do to fhow any thing that is immechani- 
. cal, or not according to the eftablifhed laws of nature. Cheyne. 
Imme'piacy. n.f. [ immediateté; French, from) immediate. ] 

Perfonal greatneis; power of acting without dependance. This 
is a harfh word, and fenfe peculiar I believe to Shake/peare. 
He led. our! pow’rs, 

Bore the commiffion of my place and: perfon ; 

The which ¿immediacy may well ftand ups, 

And call itfelf your brother. Shakef. King Lear. 
Imme‘DIATE. adj. [immediat, French; in and medius, Latin.] 
1. Being in fuch a ftate with refpect to fomething elfe as that 
there is nothing between them; proximate; with nothing 
i intervening- i 

Mofes mentions the immediate caufes, the rains and the wa- 

ters; and St. Peter mentions the more remote and fundamental 
caufes, that conftitution of the heavens. Burnt. 
2: Not aéting by fecond caufes. 

It is much to be aferibed to the immediate will of God, who 
~ giveth and taketh away beauty at his pleafure Abbot. 
3. Inftant; prefent with regard to time. Prior therefore fhould 

not have written more immediate. 
Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
~ © Mut not be toft and turn’d to me in words, 
But find fupply immediate. 
C- «Bite Death denounc’d that day, 
-Which he prefumes already vain, and void, 
. . Becaufe not yet inflicted, as he fear’d, 
By fome immediate ftroke. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
‘But fhe, howe’er of vid’ry fure, 
~ Contemns the wreath too long delay’d ; 
- And arm’d with more immediate pow’r, 
-Calls cruel filence to her aid. 
Imme’piaTELy. adv. [from immediate.] 
“1. Without the intervention of any other caufe or event. 
God’s acceptance of it, either immediately by himfelf, or 
mediately by the hands of the bithop, is that which vefts 
the whole property of a thing in God. South's Sermons. 
2. Inftantly ; at the time prefent; without delay. 
Her father hath commanded her to flip 
z Away with Slender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
JMME'DIATENESS. 7. f. [from immediate.] 
1. Prefence with regard to time. 
“2. Exemption from fecond or intervening caufes. 
AMMe‘DICABLE. adj. [immedicabiks, Latin.] Not to be healed ; 
incurable. 
My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor lefs than wounds immedicable, 
œ  Rankle and fefter, and gangrene 
__ To black mortification. Milton's Agonifles. 
 ĪMME'MORABLE. adj. [immemorabilis, Latin.} Not worth re- 
~ membering. á s 
ĪMMEMO'RIAL. adj. [immemsrial, French; in and memoria, 
Latin.} Paft time of memory ; fo ancient that the beginning 
- cannot be traced. 
~~ By a long tmmemorial practice, and prefcription of an aged 
+ ‘thorough-paced hypocrify, they come to believe that for a 
reality, which, at firft practice of it, they themfelves knew to 
be a cheat. South's Sermons. 
~- All the laws of this kingdom have fome memorials in 
_ writing, yet all shave ‘not their original in writings for fome 
"© ‘obtained their force by immemorial ufage or cuftom. Hale. 
“IMMENSE. adj. [emmenfe, Fr. immenfus, Lat.] Unlimited ; 
» unbounded; infinite. 
= Ogoodnefs infinite! goodnefs immenfe! 
Gem all this good of ‘evil thall produce! Milt. Parad Loft. 


As infinite duration hath no relation unto motion and time, 


Shake/p. Timon. 


Prior. 


i i z ; 
L Yo infinite or immenfe effence hath no'relation unto body ; but 


+ 4s a'thing diftinét from all corporeal magnitude, which we 
mean when we {peak of immenfity, and of God as of an im- 
menfe being. f Grew's Cofmol. 

Imme‘Nsexy. adv. [from immenfe.] Infinitely ; without mea- 


- fure. 


S We fhall find that the void fpace of our fyftem is immenfely 


bigger than all its corporeal mafs. Bentleys Sermons. 
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Inuensity. n.f. [immenfitéy French.] Unbounded greatnefss 
infinity. 

By E power we find in, ourfelves of repeating, as often as 
we will, any idea of fpace, we get the idea of immenfity. Lockes 

He that will confider the izumen/ity of this fabrick, and the 
great variety that is to be found in this inconfiderable part of 
it which he has to-do with, may think that in other manfions 
of it thcre may be other and different intelligent beings. Locke. 

All thefe illuftrious worlds, 

And millions which the glafs can ne‘er defcry, 

Loft, inthe wilds of vaft smmen/ity, 

Are funs, are centers. Blackmore's Creation. 

IMMENSURABILITY, n. f. [from immenfurabe.] lmpofibility 
to be meafured. 

JMmE/NSURABLE. adj. [in and menfurabilis, Latin.] Not to 
be meafured. 

To Imme/RGE. v.a. [immergo, Latin] -To put uncer water, 

IMME'RIT. n. f. (immerito, Latin.] Want of worth3, want of 
defert. 

When I receive your lines, and find there exprefions of a 
paffion, reafon and my own immerit. tell me it muft not be 
for me. Suckling. 

yeti wee adj. [ immerfus, Latin.] Buried; covered; funk 
eep. 
After long inquiry of things mmerje in matter, I interpofe 
fome object. which is immateriate, or lefs materiate ; fuch as 
this of founds, that the intellect may become not partial. Buc. 
To Imme’RSE. v.a. [immerfus, Latin. } 
1. Fo put under water. 
2. To fink or cover deep. 
He ftood 

More than a mile immers’ d within the wood ; 

At once the wind was laid. Dryden. 

They obferved that they were -imer fed in their rocks, quar- 
ries, and mines, in the fame manner as they are at this day 
found in all known parts of the world. Woodw. Nat. Hiflory. 

3. To keep in a ftate of intellectual depreffion. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, which, in 
times of popery, was called the nation of faints, fhould, now 
have lefs appearance of religion in it than any other neigh- 
bouring ftate or kingdom ; whcther they be fuch as continue 
ftill immerfed in the errours of the church.of Rome, or fuch as 
are recovered out of them, Addifon's Freeholder. 

We are prone to engage ourfelves with the bufinefs, the 
pleafures, and the amufements of this world: we give our- 
felves up too greedily to the purfuit, and immerfe ourfelves too 
deeply in the enjoyment of them. Atte: bury's Sermons. 

It is impoffible for a'man. to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply szmerfed in the enjoyments of ‘this. 

Atterbury’ s Sermoiis. 
ImmeERSION. n.f. [immerfio, Latin; immerfion, French. } 
1. The aé of putting any body into a fluid below the furface. 

Achilles’s mother is faid to have dipped him, when he was a 
child, in the river Styx, which made him invulnerable ali over, 
excepting that part which the mother held in her hand during 
this zmmerfion. Add fon s Guardian. 

2. The ftate of finking below the furface of a fluid. 
3. The ftate of being overwhelmed or loft in any refpect: 

There are many perfons, who, through the heat of their 
lufts and paffions, through the contagion of il example, or 
too deep an immerjion in the affairs of life, {werve from the 
rules of their holy faith; and yet would, upon extraordi- 
nary warning, be brought to comply with them. Atterbury. 

IMMETHO'DICAL. adj. [in and methcedical.| Confufed; being 
without regularity; being without method. 

M. Bayle compares the anfwering of an smmethodical au- 
thor to the hunting of a duck: when you have him full in 
your fight he gives you the flip, and becomes invifible. 4dai/. 

ImmMETHO DICALLY. adv. [fromimmethodical.) Without me- 
thod. 
I MMINENCE. 2. f. [from imminent.] Any ill impending; im- 
mediate or near danger. æA word not in ufe. 
I do not fpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence, that gods and men 
Addrefs their dangers in. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
YMMINENT. adj. (imminent, Fr. imminens, Lat.) Impend- 
ing; athand; threatning. Always in an all fenfe. 

What dangers at any time are imminent, what evils hang 

over our heads, God.doth know, and.not we. looker. 
Three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death. Shate/. H. VI. 
Thefe fhe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath bege’d, that J will ftay at home to-day. Shake/peare. 
To them preach’d 

Converfion and repentance, as.to fouls 

In prifon, under judgments imminent.  Adilton’s Par. Loft. 

Men could not fail without iminent danger and inconve- 
niences. Pope. 

To Immi'NGLE. w.a. [tn and mingk.] To-mingle; to mix; 
to unite. 
Some 


IMM 


Some of us, like thee, through ftormy life 

Toil’d, tempeft-beaten, er: we could attain 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 

Where purity and peace immingle charms. Thimf. Summer. 

IMMINU'TIoN. n.f. [from imminuo, Latin. J] Diminution; 
decreafe. 

Thefe revolutions are as exaétly uniform as the earth’s are, 
which could not be, were there any place for chance, and did 
not a providence continually overfee and fecure them from all 
alteration or tzminution. Ray on the Creation. 

IMMISCIBYLITY. n. f. [from immifcible.] Incapacity of being 
mingled. 
Imm'scigie. adj. [in and miftible.] Not capable of being 
| mingled. Clariffa. 
Imnr'ssion. n. f. [immiffio, Latin.) The a& of fending in; 
contrary to emiffion. 
To Immr'r. v. n. [imnitto, Latin.} To fend in. 
ToImmr'x. v.a. {in and mix.}] To mingle. 
Samfon, with thefe immixt, inevitably 
Pull’d down the fame deftruétion on himéelf. Milton. 
ImmrxaBLe. adj. [in and mix] Impoffible to be mingled. 

Filla glafs {phere with fuch liquors as may be clear, of the 

fame colour, and immixable. Wilkins, 
IMMOBILITY. n.f. [immobilité, French, from immobilis, Latin.) 
Unmoveablenefs; want of motion; refiftance to motion. 

The courfe of fluids through the vafcular folids muft in 
time harden the fibres, and abolifh many of the canals; from 
whence drinefs, weaknefs, immobility, and debility of the vital 
force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

IMMO'’DERATE. adj. [immoderé, Fr. immoderatus, Latin.) 
Exceffive ; exceeding the due mean. 

One means, very effectual for the prefervation of health, 
is a quiet and chearful mind, not afflicted with violent paffions, 
or diftracted with immoderate cares. Ray on the Creation. 

ImMO’DERATELY. adv. [from immoderate.) In an exceffive 
degree. 
Immoderately fhe weeps for Tybalt’s death.  Shakefpeare. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the earth, fucking 
out the moifture that was the cement of its parts, drying it 
immoderately, and chapping it.  Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

IMMODERA‘TION. %. f. (immoderation, Fr. from immederate.] 
Want of moderation ; excefs. 
Immo’pEsT. adj. [1mm:defte, French; in and mode/?.) 
1. Wanting fhame; wanting delicacy or chaftity. 
She railed at herfelf, that fhe fhould be fo immode/? to write 


to one that fhe knew would flout her. Shakefpeare. 
2. Unchafte; impure. 
Immodeft deeds you hinder to be wrought; 
But we profcribe the leaft immode/? thought.: Dryden. 


3. Obfcene. 
’Tis needful that the moft immode/? word 

Be look’d upon, and Jearn'd ; which once attain’d 

Comes to no farther ufe 

But to be known and hated. 

4. Unreafonable; exorbitant ; arrogant. 
IMMO'DESTY. n. f. [immodcftie, French, from immodef.] Want 
of modefty ; indecency. 

It was a piece of immodefly. Pope. 

To TMMOLATE. v. a. [immolo, Latin; immoler, French.] 
To facrifice ; to kill in facrifice. 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe being oftentimes reduced to 
live in want, thefe coftly trifles fo ingroffing all that they can 
fpare, that they frequently enough are forced to immolate their 
own defires to their vanity. Boyle. 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 
Sacred to Neptune and the powers divine. — Pope’s Odyffey. 
IMMota‘Tion. n.f. [immolation, French, from immolate.) 
1. The aé of facrificing. 

In the picture of the immolation of Ifaac, or Abraham facri- 

ficing his fon, Ifaac is defcribed as a little boy. Brown. 
2. A facrifice oftered. 
We make more barbarous immolations than the moft favage 
heathens. Decay of Piety. 
ImMo’MENT. adj. [in and moment.) Trifling; of no impor- 
tance or value. A barbarous word. 
I fome lady-trifles have referv’d, 
Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
IMMORAL. adj. [in and moral.) Wanting regard to the laws 
of natural religion; contrary to honefty ; difhoneft. 
ImMoRALITY. n.f. [from immoral. } Dithonefty ; want of 
virtue; contrariety to virtue, 

Such men are put into the commiffion of the peace who en- 
courage the groflclt immoralities, to whomall the bawds of the 
ward pay contribution. Swift, 

IMMO’RTAL. adj. (immortalis, Latin.] 
1. Exempt from death ; never to dic. 

To the king eternal, immortal, invifible, the only wife 

God, be glory for ever. Tam. i. 17. 
Her body flceps in Capulet’s monument, 

And her immortal part with angels lives. Shak. Ro. and Ful. 

There was an opinion in grofs, that the foul was immor- 
tal, Abbot's Description of tie World. 


Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. 
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The Paphian queen, 
With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th’ immortals breed, 
Taught by her wound that goddeffes may bleed. 
2. Never ending; perpetual. 
Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings in me. Shakef. Ant. and C'eopatra. 
ImMorTALity. n. f. [immortalité Fr. from immortal.) Ex- 
emption from death; life never to end. 
This corruptible fhall put on incorruption, and this mortal, 


Waller, 


immortality. Corinth 
Quaff immortality and joy. Miiten. 

He th’ immortality of fouls proclaim’d, 
Whom th’ oracle of men the wifeft nam'd. Denham. 


His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs it be 
deftroyed; which is impoffible, from the immutability of God, 
and the nature of his imurortaiity. Cheyne’s Phil. Prine. 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a fpirit, 
we infer its immateriality, and thence its immorta:ity.  /Vatis. 

IMMO‘RTALLY. adv. [from the adjective.] So as never todic. | 
ToIMMO‘RTALIZE. v.a. [immortalifer, French, from immortal. } 
To make immortal ; to perpetuate’; to exempt from death. 

Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz’d. Shake/p. 

For mortal things defire their like to breed, $ 
That fo they may their kind immortalize. Davies. 
To [MMO'RTALIZE. v.n. To become immortal. This word 
is, I think, peculiar to Pope. t > 7 

Fix the year precife, 
When Britith bards begin t immortalize. Pope. 
IMMO'RTALLY. adv. [from immortal.) With exemption from 
death; without end. 
There is your crown; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours! Shakefp. Henry lV. 

What pity ’tis that he cannot wallow immortally in his fen- 
fual pleafures ! Bentley's Sermons. 

IMMOVABLE. adj. [in-and moveable. ] 
1. Not to be forced from its place. 

We fhall not queftion his removing the earth, when he finds 

an immovable bafe to place his engine upon. Brown. 
2. Not liable to be carried away ; real in law. { 

When an executor meddles with the zmmevab/e eftate, be- 
fore he has feized on the moveable goods, it may be then ap- 
pealed from the exccution of fentence. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

3. Unfhaken ; unaffected. i 

How much happier is he, who, centring on himfelf, remains 
immovatle, and {miles at the madnefs of the dance about 
him! Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

IMMovVABLY. adv. [from immovable.] In a ftate not to be 
fhaken. : 

Immovably firm to their duty, when they could have no pro- 
fpect of reward. Atterbury's Sermons. 

IMMUNITY. n. f- [immunité, French; immunitas, Latin.] 
1. Difcharge from any obligation. 

Of things harmlefs whatfoever there is, which the whole 
church doth obferve, to argue for any man’s immunity from 
obferving the fame, it were a point of moft infolent mad- 
nefs. Hooker. 

2. Privilege; exemption. 

Granting great immunities to the commons, they prevailed 
fo far as to caufe Palladius to be proclaimed fucceflor. Sidney. 

Simon fent to Demetrius, to the end he fhould give the 
land an immunity, becaufe all that Tryphon did was to 
fpoil. 1 Mac. xiii. 34. 

The laity invidioufly aggravate the rights and immunities of 
the clergy. Sprat’s Sermons. 

3. Freedom. 

Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotal condition of 
Ireland, conceiving only in that land an immunity from ve- 
nomous Creatures. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

But this annex’d condition of the crown, 
Immunity from errors, you difown. Dryden. 
To Immu'RE. v.a. [in and murus, Lat. emmurer, old French, 
fo that it might be written emmure.] To inclofe within walls ; 
to confine ; to fhut up; to imprifon. 
Pity, you ancient ftones, thefe tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! Shak. R. IIT. 
One of thefe three contains her heav’nly picture; 

And fhall I think in filver fhe’s immur’d ! Shakefpeare. 

At the firft defcent on fhore he was not inmured with a 
wooden veficl, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 


boat. Wotton. 

Lyfimachus immured it with a wall. Sandys's Travels. 
Though a foul foolifh prifon her immure 

On earth, fhe, when efcap’d, is wife and pure. | Denham. 


Immu Re. »./- [from the verb.) A wall; an inclofure, as in 
Shakefpeare. 
Their vow is made 
To ranfack Troy; within whofe flrong tmures 
The ravifh'd Helen, Menelaus’ quecn, 
With wanton Paris fleeps. Shakejpeare, 


IMMU'SICAL, 
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IuMu SICAL. adj. [in and mufical.] Unmufical; inharmo- 
nious. 

All founds are either mufical, which are ever equal, or im- 
mufial, which are ever uncqual, as the voice in fpeakin ’ 
and whifperings. - Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

When we confider the immufical note of all fwans we ever 
beheld or heard of, we cannot confent. Brown. 

ImmMuTaAbiiiry. n. f. [ immutabilitas, Lat. immutabilitė, Fr. 
from immutable. | Exemption from change; invariablenefs ; 
unchangcablenefs. 

The immutability of God they ftrive unto, by working after 
one and the fame manner. Hooker. 

His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs it be de- 
ftroyed; which is impoffible, from the immutability of God. 

Seat iai Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

IMMUTABLE. adj. [ immutabilis, Latin. } Unchangeable ; 
invariable; unalterable. 

By two immutable things, in which it was impoffible 
for God to lye, we have a {trong confolation. Heb. vi. 
Thy threat’nings, Lord, as thine, thou may’{t revoke; 
But if immutable and fix’d they ftand, 
Continue ftill thyfelf to give the ftroke, 
And let not foreign focs opprefs thy land. Dryden. 

ImMMu'TABLY. adv. [from immutable,] Unalterably ; inva- 
riably ; unchangeably. 

His love is like his eflence, immutably eternal. Boyle. 

Imp. n. f. [imp, Welfh, a fhoot, a fprout, a {prig.] 

' 4. A fon; the offspring; progeny. 
That noble imp your fon. Lord Cromwel to King Henry. 
And thou, moft dreaded imp of higheft Jove, 
Fair Venus’ fon. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
The tender imp was weaned from the teat. Fairfax. 
A lad of life, an ip of fame. Shake/p. Henry V. 

2. A fubaltern devil; a puny devil. In this fenfe ’tis ftill re- 

tained. 
Such we deny not to be the ¿mps and limbs of Satan. Hook. 
Him after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe, 
Fit veflel, fitteft imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark fuggeftions hide 
From fharpeft fight. Milt. Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
-As foon as you can hear his knell, 

< This-god on earth turns d l in hell; 

l And, lo! his minifters of ftate, 

g Transform’d to imps, his levee wait. Swift. 

Tolmr. v.a. [impio to engraff, Welfh.] To lengthen or 

enlarge with any thing adfcititious. 

If then we fhall fhake off our flavifh yoke, 
«~ _Impout our drooping country’s broken wings. Shag. R. II, 
gadar ; New rebellions raife 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 


_ 


Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Milton. 
.. Help, ye tart fatyrifts, to imp my rage 
With all the fcorpions that fhould whip this age. Cleavel, 


Withicord and canvas from rich Hamburgh fent, 

_ © His navy’s molted wings he imps once more. Dryden. 
re New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and fhort of thighs ; 


| _ Till footing out with legs, and imp’d with wings, 

l “The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ftings. Dryden. 
~ o The Mercury of heav’n, with filver wings 

l =- Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghoft. Southern. 


4 To IMPACT. v.a. [ impagius, Latin. ] To drive clofe or 
p bo hard. 
Í ~ Theyare angular; but of what particular figure is not eafy 
d to determine, becaufe of their being impacted fo thick and 
© = confufedly together. Woodward on Foftls. 
Fo lara‘inr. v.a. [in and paint.) To paint; to decorate 
_ with colours. Not in ufe. 
. Never yet did infurrection want 


Such water-colours to impaint his caufe. Shake/p. H. VI. ` 


To diminifh ; to injure; to make worfe ; to leffen in quan- 
tity, value, or excellence. 

_ To change any fuch law, muft needs, with the common 
fort, impair and weaken the force of thofe grounds whereby 


i “To Impa'ir. v. a. [empirer, to make worfe, French. Skinner .] 


< all laws are made effectual. Hooker. 
* PY Objeéts divine 
a  Muft needs impair, and weary human fenfe. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
TE That fcon refrefh’d him weary’d, and repair’d 


What hunger, if aught hunger had impair’d, 
Or thirft. Miltons Paradife Regain’d. 
a Nor was the work impair'd by ftorms alone, 
But felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun. Pope. 


T In years he fcem’d, but not impair’d by years. Pope. 
“TolImpa‘ir. v.n. To be leffencd or worn out. 
T Flefh may impair, quoth he; but reafon can repair. F. 9, 
Impa’ir. n. f. [from the verb.] Diminution ; decreafe. 
A loadftone, kept in undue pofition, that is, not lying on 
“the meridian, or with its poles inverted, receives in longer 
time impair in aétivity and exchange of faces, and is more 


powerfully preferved by fite than duft of ftcel. Brown, 
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ĪMPA'IRMENT. 7. f. [from impair.] - Diminution; injury. 

His pofterity, at this diftance, and after fo perpetual imparr- 
ment, cannot but condemn the poverty of Adam’s conception, 
that thought to obfcure himfelf from his Creator in the fhade 
of the garden. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours,b. i. 

Impa/LPARLE. ad). Re Fr. in and palpable.) Not to 
be perceived by touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured out, it 
will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the fmalnefs of the parts 
do make them cafy to be put into motion. Boyle. 

To Impa/RADISE. v.a. [tmparadifare, Italian.] To put in a 
place or ftate refembling paradife in felicity. 

This imparadifed neighbourhood made Zelmane’s foul 
cleave unto her, both through the ivory cafe of her body, and 
the apparel which did over-cloud it. Sidney, b. ii, 

All my fouls be 

Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 


I underftand, and grow, and fce. Donne, 
Thus thefe two, 

Imparadis'd in one another’s arms, 

The happier Eden, fhall enjoy their fill 

Of blifs on blifs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


IMPA’RITY. n. f. [imparitas, impar, Latin. ] 
1. Inequality ; difproportion. 

Some bodies are hard, fome foft: the hardnefs is caufed 
chiefly by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, and their imparity with 
the tangible parts. Bacon. 

2. Oddnefs ; indivifibility into equal parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
divifion of man, by even and odd ; and fo by parity or impa- 
rity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes on 
either fide of their bodies ? Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Te Impa’rx, v.a. [in and park.] To inclofe with a park; 
to fever from a common. 
ToIMPA‘RT. v. a. [impartior, Latin.] 
1. To grant; to give. 
High ftate and honours to others impart, 
But give me your heart. 
2. To communicate. 
Gentle lady, 

When firft I did impart my love to you, 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 

Ran in my veins. Shakef. Merch. of Venice. 

As in confeffion the revealing is for the eafe of a man’s 
heart, fo fecret men come to the knowledge of many things, 
while men rather difcharge than zmpart their minds. Bacon. 

Thou to me thy thoughts 
Watt wont, I mine to thee was wont t’ impart, Milt. P. L. 
I find thee knowing of thyfelf ; 
Expreffing well the fpirit within thce free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute. Milt. Par. Loft. 
ImMpPa‘RTIAL. aaj. [impartia!, Fr. in and partial.] Equitable ; 
free from regard to party ; indifferent; difinterefted ; equal in 
diftribution of juftice; juft. It is ufed as well of actions as 
perfons. 
Succefs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 
Alive or dead, I fhall deferve a name; 
Jove isimpartia/, and to both the fame. Drydens Æn. 
IMPARTIA'LITY. [n. f: [impartialité, French; from impartial.) 
Equitablenefs; juftice. 

A pious and well difpofed will gives not only diligence, but 
alfo impartiality to the underftanding in its fearch into religion, 
which is abfolutely neceflary to give fuccefs unto our inquiries 
into truth; it being fcarce poffible for that man to hit the 
mark, whofe eye is ftill glancing upon fomcthing befide 
it. South's Sermons, 

Impa/RTIALLY. adv. [from impartial] Equitably ; with in- 
different and unbiafled judgment; without regard to party or 
interet; juftly ; honceftly. 

Since the Scripture promifes eternal happinefs and pardon of 
fin, upon the fole condition of faith and fincere obedience, it 
is evident, that he only can plead a title to fuch a pardon, 
whofe confcience impartially tells him that he has performed 
the required condition. Souths Sermons. 

Impa’/RTIBLE. adj. [impartible, Fr. from impart.) Commu- 
nicable ; to be conferred or beftowed. This word is elegant, 
though ufed by few writers. 

The fame body may be conceived to be more or lefs impar- 
tible than it is active or heavy. Dighy. 

Impa‘ssABLE. adj. [in and paffable.] Not to be paffed; not 
admitting paflage ; impervious. 

There are in America many high and impaffable mountains, 


Dryden. 


which are very rich. Raleigh. 
Over this gulf 
Impaffable, impervious ; let us try, 
To found a path from hell to that new world. Milton, 


When Alexander would have paffed the Ganges, he was 
told by the Indians that all beyond it was either impaffable 
marfhes, or fandy defarts. z Temple. 

ImpassisLıTY. n. f. [impaffibilite, Fr. from impaffible] Ex- 
emption from fuffering ; infufceptibility of injury from external 
things. 
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Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of im- 
paffibility, or at leaft not have been wounded by any mortal 
hand. Drydens Ær. Dedicat. 

lMmra’ssieLE. adj. [impaffible, Fr. in and pajfo, Latin] Inca- 
pable of Cuffering 5 exempt from the agency of external 
caufes; exempt from pain. 

If the upper foul check what is confented to by the will, 
in compliance with the flefh, and can then hope that, after a 
few years of fenfuality, that rebellious fervant fhall be eter- 
nally caft off, drop into a perpetual impajfible nothing, take a 
long progrefs into a land where all things are forgotten, this 


would be fome colour. Hammond. 
Secure of death, I fhould contemn thy dart, 
‘Though naked, and impaffible depart Dryden. 


Impa‘sstBLENEss. n. f. [from impaffible.] Impaffibility; ex- 
emption from pain. 

How fhamelefs a partiality is it, thus to referve all the fen- 
fualities of this world, and yet cry out for the impaffiblenefs of 
the next? Decay of Piety. 

Impa‘ssIONED. adj. [in and paffion.] Seized with paffion. 
So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all impaffion’d, thus began. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Impa’ssivE. adj. [in and pajfive.] Exempt from the agency of 
external caufes, 
She told him what thofe empty phantoms were, 


Forms without bodies, and :mpaffive air. Drydens ZEn. 
-~ Pale funs, unfelt at diftance, roll away ; ' 
And on th’ impaffve ice the tightnings play. Pope. 


Impa’sTED. adj. [in and pafte.} Covered as with pafte. 
Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 

Bak’d and impa/ted with the parching fires. Shakef. Hamlet. 

Impa’Tience. n.f. (impatience, Fr. impatientia; Latin.] 

1. Inability to fuffer pain; r ge under fuffering. 

All the power of his wits has given way to his imjatience. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The experiment I refolved to make was upon thought, and 
not rafhnefs or impatience. Temple. 

2. Vehemence of temper ; heat of paffion. 

3 Inability to fuffer delay ; eagernefs. 

Impa'TIENT. adj. (impatient, Fr. impatiens, Latin.] 

1. Not able to endure; incapable to bear. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 

Not more by envy than excefs of praife. 

2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 

The tortur’d favage turns around, 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. Dryden. 

3. Vehemently agitated by fome painful paffion. 

To be impatient at the death of a perfon, concerning whom 
it was certain he muft die, is to mourn becaufe thy friend was 
not born an angel. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The impatient man will not give himfelf time to be informed 
of the matter that lies before him. Addifon’s Speéfator. 

4. Eager; ardently defirous; not able to endure delay. 

The mighty Cæfar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d pow’r. Dry. 
On the feas prepar’d the veflel ftands ; 

Th’ impatient mariner thy fpeed demands.  Pope’s Ody/ey. 

Inpa’TIENTLY. adv. [from impatient.) 

1. Paffionately ; ardently. 

He confidered one thing fo impatiently, that he would not 
admit any thing elfe to be worth confideration. Clarendon. 

2. Eagerly; with great defire. 

To Impa’TRONIZE. v.a. [impatronifer, Fr. in and patronize. ] 
To gain to one’s felf the power of any feigniory. This word 
is not ufual, 

The ambition of the French king was to impatronize him- 
felf of the dutchy. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

ToImpa'wn. v a. [in and pawn.) To impignorate; to pawn; 
to give as a pledge ; to pledge. 

Go to the king, and let there be impawn'd 
Some furety for a fafe return again.  Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Many now in health 

Shall drop their blood, in approbation 

Of what your reverence fhall invite us to; 

Therefore take heed how you impawzn our perfon, 

How you awake our fleeping {word of war. Sbakef. H. V. 

To IMPE’ACH. v.a. [empecher, French. } 

t. To hinder; to impede. This fenfe is little in ufe. 

Each door he opened without any breach ; 

There was no bar to ftop, nor foe him to impeach. 

Fairy Queen, 

Thefe ungracious practices of his fons did impeach his jour- 
ney to the Holy Land, and vexed him all the days of his 
life. Davies. 

If they will impeach the purpofes of an army, which they 
have no reafon to think themfclves able to refift, they put 
themfelves out of all expectation of mercy. Hayward. 

A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. Howel. 

2. To accufe by publick authority. 

They were both impeached by a houfe of commons. Addifon. 

Great diflentions were kindled between the nobles and com- 
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mons on account of Coriolanus, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swift. 

Impe/acn. n.f. [from the verb.} Hindrance; let; impedi- 
ment. 

Why, what an intricate impeach is this? 

If here you hous’d him, here he would have been ; 

If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. Shate/peare. 

Impea‘CHABLE. adj. [from impeach. |} Accufable; charge- 
able. 

Had God omitted by pofitive laws to give religion to the 
world, the wifdom of his providence had been impeach- 
able. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Impr/acHER. 7. f. [from impeach] An accufer; one who 
brings an accufation againft another. 

Many of our fierceft impeachers would leave the delinquent 
to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. Gov. of the Tongue. 

ĪMPE’'ACHMENT. n. f. [from impeach. } 
1. Hindrance; let; impediment; obftruction. Not in ufe. 

Tell us what things, during your late continuance thcre, 
are moft offenfive, and the greateit 1m; eachment to the good go- 
vernment thereof. Spenfer on ireland, 

Turn thee back, 

And tell thy king I do not feek him now ; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 

Without impeachment. Shakef. Henry V. 

Neither is this acceffion of neceffity any impeachment to 
Chriftian liberty, or enfnating of mens con{ciences. Sanderf. 

2. Publick accufation ; charge preferred. 

The king, provok’d to it by the queen, 
Devis’d s2ayea: hments to imprifon htm. Shak. Rich. III. 
The lord Somers, though his accufers would gladly have 

dropped their impeachment, was inilant with them for the pro- 
fecution. Adaifon. 

The confequences of Coriolanus’s impeachment had like to 
have been fatal to their ftate. Swift. 

To IMPE'ARL. v.a. [in and pearl] 
r. To form in refemblance of pearls. 

Innumerable as the ftars of night, 

Or ftars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 

Impearls on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

2. To decorate as with pearls. 
The dews of the morning impearl every thorn, and fcatter 
diamonds on the verdant mantle of the earth Digby to Pope. 
IMPECCABYLITY. n.f. [ impeccabilitt, Fr. from impeccable. ] 
Exemption from fim; exemption from failure. 
Infallibility and impeccability are two of his attributes. Pope. 
IMPE’CCABLE. adj. [impeccable, French; in and pecco, Latin. } 
Exempt from poffibility of fin. 

That man pretends he never commits any act prohibited by 
the word of God, and then that were a rare charm to render 
him impeccable, or that is the means of confecrating every 
fin of his. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Impe’pg. v.a. [impedto, Latin.] To hinder; to let; to 
obftru&. 

All the forces are muftered to impede its palage. 

Decay of Piety. 

The way is open, and no {top to force 
The ftars return, or to impede their courfe. Creech. 

ImMPe’DIMENT. 2. f. [impedimentum, Latin.] Hindrance; lect; 
impeachment ; obftruétion ; oppofition. 

The minds of beafts grudge not at their bodies comfort, nor 
are their fenfes letted from enjoying their objects : we have the 
impediments of honour, and the torments of confcience. Sidney. 

What impediments there aie to hinder it, and which were 
the {peedieft way to remove them. Hooker. 

The life is led moft happily wherein all virtue is exercifed 
without impediment or let. Hooker. 

They bring one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
fpeech. Mar. vii. 32. 

But for my tears, 

The moift imped ments unto my fpeech, 

I had foreftall’d this dear and decp rebuke. Shakefp. H.1V. 
May I never 

To this good purpofe, that fo fairly fhews, 

Dream of impediment. Shake/p. Ant. and Cicopatra. 

Free from th’ impediments of light and noife, 

Man, thus retir’d, his nobler thoughts employs. Maler. 

Fear is the greateft impediment to martyrdom ; and he that is 
overcome by little arguments of pain, will hardly confent to 
lofe his life with torments. Taylor’s Rule of living hols. 

To Impe’t. v.a., [impello, Latin.) To drive on towards a 
point; to urge forward; to prefs on. 

So Myrrha’s mind, impe/l’d on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide. 

The furge impel?d me on a craggy œoaft. 

Propitious gales 

Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. Pope's Ocdyijty. 

A mightier pow’r the ftrong direction fends, 

And fev'ral men impels to fev’ral ends ; 

This drives them conftant to a certain coaft. Pose. 

Impe’c Lent. n. f. [izapellens, Latin.] Animpulfive power, a 
power that drives forward. 
= How 


Dryden’: Ovid. 
Pape. 
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How fuch a variety of motions fhould be’ regularly mae 
nagcd, in fuch a wildernefs. of patfages, by mere blind impel- 
lents amd material conveyances, | have not the leat conjec- 
pone Glano. 

To IMPE'NID. v.n. [impendeo, Lat.) To hangover; to be at 
hand; to prefs nearly. 

It expreffes our deep forrow for our paft fins, and our lively 
fenfe of God’s impending wrath. Smairidge’s Sermons. 

-TESE si as all your heads impends ; 

yfles comes, and death his-fteps attends. Pope's Ody/fey. 

No ftory I unfold of publick koai mee 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Potes Odyffey. 

IĪMTE'NDENT. adj. [impendens, Latin.] Imminent; hang- 
ing over ; preffing clofely. 

If the evil feared or izependent bea greater fenfible evil than 
the good, it over-rules the appetite to averfation. Hale. 

Dreadtul in arms, on Landen’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke: impendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 
Imre’nDENCcE. n.f. [from impendent.) The ftate of hanging 
over ; near approach. í 
Though it be good, yet fometimes it is not fafe to be at- 
tempted, by reafon of the impendence of a greater fenhible evil. 
; Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
IMPENETRABILITY. n.f. [impenetrabilite, Fr. from impene- 
trable. } 
T. Quality of not being pierceable. 

All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, are either hard or 
may be hardened ; and we have no other evidence of univer- 
fal impenetrabiiity, befides a large experience, without an ex- 
perimental exception. Newton's Opt. 

2. tnfufceptibility of intellectual impreffion. 
IMPE/NETRABLE. adj. [imrenetrable, Fr. impenetrabilis, Lat.) 
1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by any external force. 
With hard’ning cold, and forming heat, 
The cyclops did their ftrokes repeat, 
Before th’ :zpenetrab/e fhield was wrought. Dryden. 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 

Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. Dryden. 

The mind frights itfelf with any thing reflected on in grofs: 
things, thus offered to the mind, carry the fhew of nothing 

but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in 
impenetrable obfcurity. Locke. 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 
4- Not to be affected ; not to be moved. 

l It is the moft impenetrable cur 

That ever kept with men. 

——Let him alone; 

Pll follow him no more with bootlefs prayers. Shake/peare. 

Some will never believe a propofition in divinity, if any 
thing can be faid againft it : they will be credulous in all affairs 
of life, but impenctrable by a fermon of the gofpel. Taylor. 

ImMPE/NETRABLY. adv. [from impenetrable.} With hardnefs 

to a degree incapable of impreffion. 
Blunt the fenfe, and fit it for a fkull 

Of folid proof, imsenctrab:y dull. Pepe's Dunciad. 

JMPE'NITENCE. } 7. J. [impenitence, Fr. in and penitence.) Ob- 

IMPE'NITENCY. } duracy; want of remorfe for crimes; final 
difregard of God’s threatenings or mercy. 

here one man ever comes to repent, a thoufand end their 

days in final impenitence. South's Sermons. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel the wickednefs and im- 

~ penitency of the heathens was a much more excufeable thing, 
becaufe they were in a great meafure ignorant of the rewards 
of another life. Tilletfon’s Sermons. 

He wiil advance from one degree of wickednefs and impe- 
nitence to another, ’till at laft he becomes hardened without 
remorie. Rogers's Sermons, 

IMPE'NITENT. adj. [/mfenitent, Fr. in and penitent. } Finally 
negligent of the duty of repentance ; obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent mens re- 
quefts; as, on the other fide, the apoftle’s fuit he hath of fa- 


vour and mercy not granted. Hooker. 
They dy’d 
Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themfelves. Milton. 


When the reward of penitents, and punifhment of impe- 
nitents, is once affented to as true, ’tis impoffible but the mind 
of man fhould with for the one, and have diflikes to the 
other. Hammond. 

Impe/NITENTLY. adv. [from impenitent.) Obdurately ; with- 
out repentance, ; 

The condition required of us is a conftellation of all the 
gofpel graces, every one of them rooted in the heart, though 
mixed with much weaknefs, and perhaps with many fins, fo 
they be not wilfully, and impenitently lived and died in. Hamm. 

What crowds of thefe, impenttent'y bold, 
In founds and-jingling fyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets ! | _ Pope 
_ Impe’nnous, adj. [in and penna, Latin.] Wanting wings. 
It is generally received an earwigg hath no wings, and is 
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reckonéd amhong{timpennous infects; but he that fhall_ with a 
necdle put afide the fhort and fheathy cafes on their back, may 
draw forth two wings, larger than in.many flies. | Brown. 
IMPERATE. adj. [imperatus, Latin.] Done with confciouf- 
nefs ; done by direction of the mind. r 

T he-elicit internal acts of any. habit may be quick and vi- 
gorous, when the external imperate aéts of the fame habit ut- 
terly ccafe. South s Sermons. 

‘Thofe natural and involuntary actings are not done by deli- 
beration, yet thcy are. done by the energy of the. foul and in- 
ftrumentality of the: {pirits. as well. as, thofe imperate acts, 
wherein we fee the empire.of the foul. Hales Origin of Mank. 

IMPERATIVE. adj. [imperatif Fr. imperativus, Latin.) Com- 
manding ; expreffive of command. 

The verb is formed ina different manner, to fignify the in- 
tention of commanding, forbidding, allowing, difallowing, 
intreating ; which likewife,, from the principal ufe of “it, is 
called the imperative mood. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE, adj. [imperceptible, Fr. in and perceptible. J 
Not to be difcovered ; not to be perceived; fmall; fubtle ; 
quick or flow fo as to elude obfervation. 

Some things are in their nature imperceptible by our fenfe; yea, 
and the more refined parts of material exiftence, which, by rea- 


fon of their fubtilty, efcape our perception. Hale. 
In the fudden changes of his fubjeét with.almoft imperceptib'e 
conneétions, the Theban poet is his mafter. Dryden. 


The parts muft have their outlines in waves, refembling 
flames, or the gliding of a fnake upon the ground: hey muft 
be almoft imferceptible t8 the touch, and even. ryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and almoft iyn- 
perceptible, and fuch as tend to the benefit of the earth. Wood: 

IMPERCE PTIBLENESS. n.f. [from imperceptille.] The quality 
of eluding obfervation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, which, by rea- 
fon of their fubtilty and imperceptiblenc/s to us, are not fa much 
as within any of aur faculties to apprehend. Hale. 

IMPERCE’PTEBLY. adv. [from imperceptible.] Ina manner not 
to be perceived. 

Upon reading of a fable we are made ta believe we advife 
ourfelves: the moral infinuates itfelf imperceptibly, we are 
taught by furprize, and become wifer and better unawares. Add. 

IMPE’RFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. imperfe&lus, Latin.) 
1. Not complete; not abfolutely finifhed; defective. Ufed either 
of perfons or things. 
Something he left imperfeé? in the flate, 

Which, fince his coming forth, is thought of, 

Which brought the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 

That his return was moft required. Shakeff. 

Opinion is alight, vain, crude and imperfec thing, fetded 
in the imagination ; but never arriving at the underftanding, 
there to obtain the tin@ure of reafon. Ben. Fohnfon. 

The middle ation, which produceth imperfect bodies, 
is fitly called, by fome of the ancients, inquination or incon- 


coétion, which is a kind of putrefaction. Bacin. 
The ancients were imperfeé? in the do&trine of meteors, by 
their ignorance of gunpowcer and freworks. Brown. 


There are divers things we agree to be knowledge by the 
bare light of nature, which yet are fo uncafy to be fatisfacto- 
rily underftood by our imferfeé? intelledis, that let them be deli- 
vered in the cleareft expreffions, the notions themielves will 
yet appear obfcure. Boyle. 

A marcor is either imperfec?, tending to a greater withering, 
which is curable; or perfect, that is, an intire wafting of the 
body, excluding all cure. Harvey on Confumptions, 

The ftill-born founds upon the palate hung, 

And dy’d imperfet on the falt’ring tangue. Dryden. 

As obfcure and imperfeé? ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle men. Locke. 

2. Frail; not completely good. 

IMPERFE'CTION. nf [ imperfection, Fr. from imperfect. ] 
Defe&t; failure ; fault, whether yhyfical or moral; whether 
of perfons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times full of 
imperfeétion; and that which is fuppofed behoveful unto men, 
proveth oftentimes moft pernicious. Hooker. 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman for 
many imper ‘ections intolerable; but for pride monftrous. Hayw. 

MTR a would not be half fo much taken notice of, if 
vanity did not make proclamation of them. L’Eftrange. 

The world is more apt to cenfure than applaud, and him- 
felf fuller of imperfections than virtues. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Thefe are rather to be imputed to the fimplicity of the age 
than to any imperfeétion in that divine poet. Addifon. 

IMPERFECTLY. adv. [fromimferfea.] Not completely; not 
fully ; not without failure. 

Should finking nations fummon you aways 

Maria’s love might juftify your ftay ; 

Imperfeétly the many vows are paid, 

Which for your fafety to the gods were made. Stepney. 

Thofe would hardly underftand language or reafon to any 
tolerable degree ; but only a little and imperfectly about things 
familiar. Locke. 

IMPR RSONABLE. 
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ImMreRFORARLE. adj. [in and perforo, Latin.] Not to be 
bored through. 
IMPe’RFORATE. adj, [in and perforatus, Latin.] Not pierced 
through; without a hole. 
Sometimes children are born imperforate; in which cafe a 
fmall puncture, dreffed with a tent, effects the cure. Sharp. 
IMPE'RIAL. adj. (imperial, French; imperialis, Latin.] 
i. Royal; poffeffing royalty. 
Aim he took 
At a fair veftal, throned in the Weft; 
But I might fee young Cupid's fiery fhaft 
Quench’d in the chafte beams of the wat’ry moon, 
And the imperial vot’rels pafled on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shake/peare. 
2. Betokening royalty ; marking fovercienty. 
My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itfelf to me. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch; regal; royal; mo- 
narchical. 
‘The main body of the marching foe 
Againft th’ imperial palace is defign’d. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
You that are a fov’reign prince, allay 


Imperial pow’r with your paternal {way. Dryden. 
To tame the proud, the fetter’d flave to free, 
Thefe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Drydens En. 


IMPE'RIALIST. n. f. [from imperial.] One that belongs to an 
emperour. 

The imperialifs imputed the caufe of fo fhameful a flight 
unto the Venetians. ‘nolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

IMPE’RIOUS. adj. [imperieux, French; imperious, Latin. } 

i. Commanding; tyrannical; authoritative; haughty; arro- 

gant; afluming command. 
If it be your proud will 

To fhew the power of your imperious eyes. Spenfer. 
This imperious man will work us all 

From princes into pages. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

Not th’ imperious fhow 

Of the full-fortun’d Ceefar ever fhail 

Be brooch’d with me. Shakef: Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He is an imperious diGtator of the principles of vice, and 
impatient of all contradiction. Mires Divine Dialogues, 

How much Tiutfer’d, and how long I ftrove 

Againft th’ affaults of this imperious love ! Dryden, 

Recollect what diforder hafty or imperious words from pa- 
rents or teachers have caufed in his thoughts. Locke. 

2. Powerful; afcendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaft and imperious mind, and a heart large as 
the fand upon the fea-fhore, could command all the knowledge 
of nature and art. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Impe’R1ousLy. adv. [from imperious.] With arrogance of 
command ; with infolence of authority. 
Who’s there, that knocketh fo imperiou/ly ? Shak. H. VI. 

Who can abide, that, againft their own doétors, fix whole 
books fhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be under pain 
of a curfe, smperioufly obtruded upon God and his 
church. Hall. 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look difdainfully, and 
revile imperioufl;, that procures an efteem from any one. South. 

The fage, tranfported at th’ approaching hour, 

Tnipertoufly thrice thunder’d on the floor! — Garth's Di/pen/. 

IMPE‘RIOUSNESS. n. f: [from imperious. ] 
1. Authority ; air of command. 

So would he ufe his imperiou/ne/s, that we had a delightful 

fear and awe, which made us loth to lofe our hopes. Sidney. 
2. Arrogance of command. 
Imperioufnefs and feverity is but an ill way of treating men, 
who have reafon of their own to guide them. Licke. 
IMPE'RISHABLE. adj. [imperifjable, French; in and perih.) Not 
to be deftroyed. 
We find this our empyreal form 

Incapable of mortal injury, 

Imperifhable ; and though pierc’d with wound, 

Soon clofing, and by native vigour heal’d. Milt. Par. Lof. 

IMPERSONAL. adj. [imperfonel, French; imperfonalis, Lat.] 
Not varied according to the perfons. 

IMPERSONALLY. adv. [from imperfonal.] According to the 
manner of an imperfonal verb. 

IMPERSUA’SIBLE. adj. [in and perfuafibilis, Latin.] Not to be 
moved by perfuafion. 

Every pious perfon ought to be a Noah, a preacher of 
rightcoufnefs ; and if it be his fortune to have as smper/uafible 
an auditory, if he cannot avert the deluge, it will yet be the 
delivering his own foul, if he cannot benefit other mens. 

Decay of Piety, 

ImMPE'RTINENCE. ) n. f. [ impertinence, French; from imper- 
IMPE/RTINENCY. § inent. ] 

1. That which is of no prefent weight; that which has no rela- 
tion to the matter in hand. 

Some tho’ they lead a fingle life, yet thcir thoughts do end 
with themfelves, and account future times impertinencies. Bac. 
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2. Folly; rambling thought. 
O, matter and impertinency mixt, 

Realon and madnefs ! 

. Troublefomenefs ; intrufion. 

It will be faid I handle an art no way fuitable to my em- 
ployments or fortune, and fo ftand charged with intrufion and 
impertinency. Wotton’s Architecture. 

We fhould avoid the vexation and impertinence of pedants, 
who affeét to talk in a language not to be underftood. Swift. 

4. Trifle; thing of no value. 

I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded impertinencies 
of life, to enjoy the moments of a fulid contentment. Evelyn. 

Nothing is more eafy than to reprefent as impertinencies any 
parts of learning, that have no immediate relation to the hap- 
pinefs or convenience of mankind. Addifon. 

There are many fubtle impertinencies learnt in the fchools, 
and many painful trifles, even among the mathematical theo- 
rems and problems. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

IMPE/RTINENT. adj, [impertinent, Fr. in and pertinens, Latin.] 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; of no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether impertinent 
unto the affairs of the church of God. Hooker. 

The contemplation of things that are impertinent to us, and 
do not concern us, are but a more fpecious idlenefs. Tillot/on. 

2. Importunate; intrufive ; meddling. 

*Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when they can be 

fo impertinent as to enquire what the world does. Pope. 
3- Foolifh; trifling. 
Impe/RTINENT. n.f. A trifler; a meddler; an intruder. 

Governours would have enough to do to trouble their heads 
with the politicks of every meddling officious impertinent. 

LD Eftrange’s Fables. 
IMPE/RTINENTLY. adv. [from impertinent.] 
1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 
2. Troublefomely ; officioufly ; intrufively. 

l have had joy given me as prepofteroufly, and as imperti- 
nently, as they give it to men who marry where they do not 
love. Suckling. 

The blefledeft of mortals, now the higheft faint in the ce- 
leftial hierarchy, began to be fo impertinently importuned, that 
great part of the liturgy was addrefled folely to her. Howe/. 

Why will any man be fo impertinently offigious as to tell.me 
all this is only fancy? If it is adream, let me enjoy it. Adaif. 

IMPE’RVIOUS. aaj. [impervius, Latin.] 
1. Unpaffable; impenetrable. 

We may thence difcern of how. clofe a texture glafs is, 

fince fo very thin a film proved fo impervious to the air, that 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


it was forced to break the glafs to free itfelf. Boyle. 
Left the difficulty of paffing back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over .this. gulf 
Impaffable, impervious; let us tr 
To found a path from hell to that new world. Milton. 


The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton's Opt. 
A great many velflels are, in this ftate, impervicus by the 


fluids. Arbuthnot. 
From the damp earth impervious vapours rife, 
Increafe the darknefs, and involve the fkies. Pope. 
2. Inacceffible. Perhaps improperly ufed. 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. Pope's Odyffey. 


ImpE‘Rviousness. n.f. [from impervious.] The ftate of not 
admitting any paflage. 

IMPERTRA‘NSIBILITY, 1. /. [in and. pertranfeo, Latin.] Im- 
poffibility to be paffed through. 

I willingly declined thofe many ingenious reafons given by 
others; as of the impertran/ibility of eternity, and impoffibility 
therein to attain to the prcfent limit of antecedent ages. Hal, 

Impeti‘cinous. adj. [from impetigo, Latin.] Scurfy; co- 
vered with fmall fcabs. 

I'MPETRABLE. adj, [impetrabilis, from impctro, Lat impetrable, 
French.] Poffible to be obtained. Die. 

To I'MPETRATE. v.a. [impetrery Fr. impetro, Latin.] To 
obtain by intreaty. Dia. 

I'MPETRATION. n.f. [impetration, Fr. impetratio, from inpetro, 
Latin.] The a& of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. 

The bleffed facrament is the myftery of the death of Chrift, 
and the application of his blood, which was fhed for the re- 
miffion of fins, and is the great means of impetraticn, and the 
meritorious caufe of it. Taylor. 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the moft powerful 
liturgy, and means of impetration in this world. Taylor. 

IMPETUO'SITY. n.f. [‘mpetuofitt, French, from impetuous.] 
1. Violence; fury; vehemence; force. 

I will fet upon Aguecheck a notable report of valour, and 
drive the gentleman into a moft hideous opinion of his rage, 
fkill, fury, and impetuofity. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

‘The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, and fo 
violently purfued by his {pirit and impetuofity. Clarendon. 
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The mind gives not only licence, but incitation to the 
other paffions to take their freeft range, and aét with the ut- 
moft impetuofity. Decay of Piety. 

IMPE'TUOUS. adj. [impetueux, Fr. from impetus, Latin ] 
1. Violent; forcible; fierce. 
Their virtue, like their Tyber’s food, 
Rolling its*courfe, defign’d their country’s good $ 
But oft the torrent’s too impetuous fpecd, 


From the low earth tore fome polluted weed. Prior. 
2. Vehcment ; paffionate. 
The king, ’tis true, is noble, but impetuous. Rowe. 


Impr’tuousty. adv. [from impetusns. ] 
mently. 
They view the windings of the hoary Nar; 

Through rocks and woods impetuou/ly he glides, 

While froth and foam the fretting furface hides. Addifon. 
Impe’ruousness. n. f. [from impetuous.] Violence; fury. 

I wifh all words of this fort might vanifh in that breath that 
utters them; that as they refemble the wind in fury and impe- 
tuoufnefs, fo they might in tranfientnefs. Decay of Piety. 

LMPETUS. n.f. [Latin.] Violent tendency to any point; 
violent effort. 

‘Why did not they continue their defcent "till they were con- 
tiguous to the fun, whither both mutual attraction and impetus 
carried them. Bentley's Sermons. 

IMPIERCEABLE. adj. [in and pierce] Impenetrable; not to 
be pierced. 
Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beaft ; 
For never felt his impierceable breaft 
- So wond’rous force from hand of living wight. Fa. Queen. 
Impvery. n. f. [ impieté, French ; impietas, Latin. ] 
1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; contempt of the duties of 
religion. 
To keep that oath were more impiety 
- Than‘Jeptha’s, when he facrific’d his daughter. Shak. H.VI. 
2. An act of wickednefs; expreffion of irreligion. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 
__ If they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty of thofe 
~ impieties for which they are now vifited. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
Can Juno fuch impieties approve? Denham. 
~ We have a melancholy profpect of the ftate of our religion : 
fuch amazing impieties can be equalled by nothing but by 
` thofe cities confumed of old by fire. Swift's Examiner. 
TolmpPrGnoraTE. v.a. [in and pignus, Latin.] To pawn; 
to pledge. 
ĪMPIGNORA'TION. 2. f. [from impignorate.] The a& of pawn- 
~ ing or putting to pledge. 
To Impi’NGE. v:n. [ impingo, 
ftrike againft ; to clafh with. . f 

Things are referved in the memory by fome-corporeal exu- 
viæ and material images, which, having impinged on the com- 
mon fenfe, rebound thence into fome vacant cells of the 
brain. Glanville’s Scepf. 
_ The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 

- folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton's Opt. 
ToĪMPINGUATE. v.a. [in and pinguis, Lat.] To fatten; to 
_ make fat. 

Frictions alfo do more fill and tmpinguate the body than exer- 
~ cife; for that in frictions the inward parts are at reft. Bacon. 
YMPIOUS. adj. [impius, Latin.] Irreligious ; wicked ; pro- 

_fane; without reverence of religion. 
That Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in any 
~ ftead to direét, but may be let pafs as needlefs to be con- 
fulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and irreligious to 


Violently ; vehe- 


Latin.] To fall againft; to 


think. Hooker. 
__.. Ceafe then this impious rage. » Milton. 
~~ Ye gods, deftroy that impious fex. Waller. 


© Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duft, 
~~ Who ftain’d his ftepdame’s bed with :mpious luft, Dryden. 
t “When no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. Dryden. 
And impious nations fear’d eternal night. Dryden. 
Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the smpious 
and irreligious. South. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 
The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addifon. 
Since after thce may rife an impious line, 
~~ Coarfe manglers of the human face divine : 
= Paint on, ’till fate diffolve thy mortal part, 
~ And live and die the monarch of thy art. 
; Pope. 


$ They, impious, dar’d to prey 
> | On herds devoted to the god of day. 

“~ Grand miftakes in religion proceed from taking literally 
~ what was meant figuratively, from which feveral .sapious 
© abfurditics followed, terminating in abfolute infidelity. 
piss R l Forbes. 
TMPiousLy. adv. [from impious.] Profanely; wickedly. 

_ The Roman wit, who impiou/ly divides 

~ His hero and his gods to different fides, 

a l would condemn. Granville. 
ImptacaniLiry. n.f. [from implacable.] Inexorablencfs 5 
"irreconcilable cnmity ; determined malice. 


. Tickel. 
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IMPLA‘CABLE. adj. [implacabilis, Lat. implacable; Fr.] Not 
to be pacified; incxorable; malicious; conftant in enmity. 
His incenfement is fo implacabie, that fatisfaction can be 
none but by pangs of death, Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Darah bears a generous mind ; 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d ; f 

A bounteous mafter, but a deadly foe. ‘Dryden s Aurengz. 

The French are the moft implacable and the moft dauger- 
ous enemies of the Britifh nation. Addifin. 

ImMPLA’CABLY. adv. [from implacable. } 
1. With malice not to be pacified ; inexorably. 

An order was made for difarming all the papifts; upon 
which though nothing was after donc, yet it kept up the ap- 
prehenfions in the people of dangers, and difinclined them 
from the queen, whom they begun every day more zmplacably 
to hate, and confequently to difoblige. Clarendon. 

2. It is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of mixed fenfe of aty- 
rant’s love. 
I love, 
And’tis below my greatnefs to difown it: 
Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryd. Don Sebafl. 
To Impra/nt. v.a. [inand planto, Latin.] To infix; to in- 
fert; to place; to engraft; to fettle ; to fet; to fow. ses 
How can you him unworthy then decree, 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. 

See, Father ! what firit fruits on earth are fprung,, « | 

From thy implanted grace,in man! - Milton's Parad. Lofi. 

No need of publick fanctions this to bind, 

Which nature has implanted in the mind. Dryden. 

There grew to the outfide of the arytenoides another carti-; 
lage, capable of motion, by the help of.fome mufcles that 
were implanted in it. s Ray. 

Ged, having endowed man with faculties of knowing, was? 
no more obliged to implant thofe innate notions in his mind, 
than that, having given him reafon, hands, and materials, he 
fhould build him bridges. Locke. 

IMPLANTATION. m. f. (implantation, Fr. from implant.] “The 
at of fetting or planting. cout 

IMPLA‘USIBLE. adj. [in,jand plau/ible.} -Not {pecious; not 
likely to feduce or perfuade. 8 

Nothing can better improve political fchool-boys than the 
art of making plaufible or implau/ible harangues againft, the’ 
very opinion for which they refolve to determine.» -Swifty 

IMPLEMENT. n.f. [ implementum, from izpleo, Latin. ] 
1. Something that fills up vacancy, or fupplies wants. 

Unto life many implements are neceflary ; more, if we feek 
fuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, delight, and plea- 
fure. Hooker. 

2. Tool; inftrument of manufacture. 

Wood hath coined feventeen thoufand pounds, and hath 
his tools and implements to coin fix times as much. Swift. 

It is. the practice of the eaftern regions for the artifts in 
metals to. carry about with them the whole imp/ements of trade, 
to the houfe where they find employment. Brosme. 

3. Veflels of a kitchen. 
ImrLE'TION. n.f. [impleo, Latin.] The a&t of filing; the 
ftate of being full. 

Theophraftus conceiveth, upon a plentiful :mpletion, there 
may fucceed a difruption of the matrix... Brown's Vulg, Err. 

Impve’x. adj. [implexus, Latin.] Intricate ; entangled; com- 
plicated. 

Every poem is either fimple or implex : it is called fimple 
when there is no change of fortune in it implex, when the 
fortune of the chief actor changes from bad to good, or from 
good to bad. Speélator: 

To IMPLICATE. v. a. [impliquer, Fr. implico, Latin.) To 
entangle; to embarrafs; to,involve; to infold. 

The ingredients of faltpetre do fo mutually implicate and 
hinder each other, that the concrete acts but very lan- 
guidly. l Boyle., 

IMPLICA'TION. n.f [implicatio, Lat. implication, French, from 
implicate. | - yrr 
1. Involution ; entanglement. R 

Three principal caufes of firmnefs are the grofinefs, the 

quiet contact, and the implication of the component parts. Boy/e. 
2. Inference not exprefled, but tacitly inculcated. + 

Though civil caufes, according to fume men, are of lefs 
moment than criminal, yet the doctors are, by implication, of 
a different opinion.  Asliffe’s Parergon. 

IMPLICIT. adj. [implicite, Fr. implicitus, Latin.) ., 
t. Entangled; infolded ; complicated. 
In his woolly fleece 


Sidney T 


I cling implicit. Pope. 
i The humble fhrub, hes ft 
And bufh with frizzl’d hair implicit. Them/en. 


2. Inferred ; tacitly comprifed; not exprefied, 
“In the firft eftablifhments of fpecch there was an implicit 
compact, founded upon common confent, that fuch and fuch 
words fhould be figns, whereby they would exprefs. their 
thoughts one.to another. South. 
Our exprefs requefts are not granted, but the implicit defires 
of our hearts are fulfilled. 
u Z 


AY malridge’s Sermons. 


3. Refting 


4. Refting upon another; conneéted with another ever which 
that whichsis connected to it has no power ; trufting without 
referve or examination. 


There be falfe peaces or unities, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicitsignorance; for all colours will agree in 


the dark. i Bacon's Effays. 
No longer by smplicit faith we err, 
Whilft every man’s his own interpreter. Denham. 


IMPLICITLY. adv. [from implicit.) 
1. By inference comprifed though not exprefled. 
The divine infpe@tion into the affairs of the world doth 
neceffarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exiftence : he may ac- 
knowledge what he will with his mouth, but in his heart he 
hath faid there is no God. Bentley, 
2. By connexion with fomething elfe; dependently ; with un- 
referved confidence or obedience. ` 
My blufhing mufe with confcious fear retires, 
And whom they like, ‘mplicitly admires. Rafcommon. 
Learn not to difpute the methods of his providence ; but 
humbly and implicitly to acquiefce in and adore them: 4tterb. 
We impiicttly follow in the track in which they lead us, and 
comfort ourfelves with this poor refleGtion, that we hall fare 
as well as thofe that go before us. Rogers's Sermons. 
To IMPLORE. v. a. [implorer, French; impkro, Latin. ] 
te To call upon in'fupplication ; to folicit. 
They fhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow’rs divine, 
Implorinz all the gods that reign above. 
2. To afk; to beg. : 
Do not fay ’tis fuperfition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blefling. Shakef. Winter's Tae. 
IMPLORE. n f [from the verb.}' The aé of begging; in- 
treaty; folicitation. Not in ufe. 
Urged fore ` 
With piercing words and pitiful implore, 
Him hafty to arife. ` 
IMPLO'RER. n.f. [from implore.] Solicitor. 
Meer implorers of unholy fuits; 
Breathing, like fandtified and pious, 
_ _ The better to beguile. Shakef. Himlet. 
ImPLU'MED. adj. [implumis, Latini} Without feathers. Djé. 
Talmpry’. v. a. [impliquer, French’; implico Latin.] 
1. To-infold; to cover; to intangle. cam 
Whofe courage ftout, 
Striving to loofe the knot that faft him ties, 


Potes Odyffey. 


Fairy Queen. 


Himfelf in ftraighter bonds tao rath implies. Fairy Dren. 
And Phæbus flying fo moft fhameful fight, 
His blufhing face in foggy cloud implies. Fairy Dreen. 


2. To involve or comprife as a confequence or concomitant. 

That it was in ufe among the Greeks the word triclinium 
imlieth, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

What follows next is no objection; for that implies a 
fault. Dryden. 

Bows the ftrength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. Dryden. 
Tolmro'ison. v.a. [empoifoner, French. -It might be writ- 
ten empoifin. } 
1. To corrupt with poifon. 
One doth not know 
How much an ill word doth impoifon liking. — Shake/peare. 
2. To kill with poifon. This is rare. See EMPorson. 
A man by his own alms impoifon’d, 
_ And with his charity flain. Shak. Coriolanus. 
IMPo'LaRILY. adv. [in and polar.] Not according to the di- 
rection of the poles. 

Being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous loadftone, it 
will, in a fhort time, exchange its poles.  Brewms Pulg. Err. 

Imrori"ricaL. } adj. [in and politick.] Imprudent ; ‘indifcreet ; 
IMPO'LITICK. § void of art or forecaft. 

He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
give counfel to be impolitick ; but rather to ufe all prudent 
forefight and circumfpeétion, left our fimplicity be over-reacht 
by cunning flights. Hooker. 

IMPOLI TICALLY. adv. [in and political] Without ‘art or 

Impo’LiTicKxy. J} forecatt. 

IMPo'nDEROUS. adj. [in and ponderous.) Void of perceptible 
weight, 

IPoA vifible and real effects by imponderous and invi- 
fible emiffions. Ervwn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Imporosity. n.f. [in and porous.] ` Abfence of interftices ; 
compactnefs ; clofenefs. 

The porofity or imporofity betwixt the tangible parts, and 
~ the greatnefs or {malnefs of the pores. Bacon's Nat, Hiflory. 
Imro Rous. adj. [in and porous.) Free from pores; free from 

vacuities or interftices ; clofe of texture; completely folid. 
> -It has its earthly and falinous parts fo exactly refolved, 
that its body is left imporous, and not difcreted by atomical ter- 
mMinations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
+. If atoms fhould defcend plumb down with equal velocity, 


= 
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being all perfectly folid and imporous, they would never the 
one overtake the other, Ray on the Creation. 

To IMPORT. v.a. [inporto, Latin.] 

t. To carry into any country from abroad : oppofed to export. 

For Elis I would fail with utmoft fpeed, 

T import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed. Pope. 

2. To imply; to infer. 

Himfelf not only comprehended all our neceffities, but in 
fuch fort alfo framed every petition as might moft naturally 
ferve for many ; and doth, though not always require, yet al- 
ways import a multitude of {peakers together. Hooker. 

The name of difcipline importeth not as they would fain’ 
have it conftrued ; but the felf-fame thing it fignifieth, which 
the name of doctrine doth. Hooker. 

This queftion we now afked, imported, as that we thought 
this land a land of magicians. Bacin. 

3. To produce in confequence. 

Something he left imperfect in the ftate, 

Which fince his coming forth is thought of, which 

Fnports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 

That his return was moft requir’d. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

4. [ dmporter, importe, French, Imperfonally.] ‘To be of 
moment: as, it imports, it is of weight or confequence. 

Her length of ficknefs, with what elfe more ferious 

Impo' teth thee to know, this bears.. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatr. 

Let the heat be fuch as may keep the metal perpetua:ly mol- 
ten; for that above all ;mporteth to the work. Bacon. 

Number in armies importeth not much, where the people is 
of weak courage. Bacon’s Ejjàys. 

This to attain, whether heav’n move, or earth, 

Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton's Paradife Lof, 

It may import us in this calm to hearken more than we have 
done to the {torms that are now raifing abroad. Temple. 

IFI endure it, what imports it you? Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Import. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Importance; moment; confequence. 

What occafion of impert 

Hath all fo long detain’d you from your wife ? Shake/peare. 

‘Some bufinefs of import that triumph wears 

You feem to go with. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

When there is any difpute, the judge ought to appoint the 
fum according to the eloquence and ability of the advocate, 
and in proportion to the import of the caufe. Ayliffe. 

2. Tendency. 

Add to the former obfervations made about vegetables a 
third of the fame import made in mineral fubftances. Boyle. 

3. Any thing imported from abroad. 

IMPORTABLE. ailj. [in and portable.] Unfupportable ; not to 
be endured. A word peculiar to Spenfer, and accented by him 
on ‘the firft fyllable. 

Both at once him charge on either fide, 

With hideous ftroaks and impcrtable power, 

That forced him his ground to traverfe wide, 

And wifely watch to ward that deadly ftour. Fairy Queen. 

IMPORTANCE. 2./: [French.] 

1. Thing imported or implied. 

A notable paffion of wonder appeared in them; but the 
wifeft beholder, that knew no more but feeing, could not fay 
if the importance were joy or forrow. Shak. Winter’s Tale, 

2. Matter; fubject. 

It had been pity you fhould have been put together with fo 
mortal a purpofe, as then each bore, upon importance of fo 
flight a nature. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

3- Confequence ; moment. 

We confider 
Th’ importance of Cyprus to the Turks. 
Thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

4. Importunity. An improper ufe peculiar to Shakefpeare. 

Maria writ 

The letter at fir Toby’s great importance ; 

In recompehce whereof he hath married her. 

IMPORTANT. adj. [imp-rtant, French.} 

1. Momentous; weighty; of great confequence. 

The moft important and preffing care of a new and vigorous 
king was his marriage, for mediate eftablifhment of the royal 


Shak. Othelia. 
Pote. 


Shakefpeare. 


line. Witton. 
This fuperadds treachery to the crime: ’tis the falfifying 
the moft smpcrtant truft. Decay of Piety. 


O then, what intereft fhall I make 
To fave my laft important ftake, 
When the moft juft have caufe to quake. Rofcommon. J 
The great important end thatGod defigns it for, the govern- 
mentof mankind, fufficiently fhews the neceffity of its being 
rooted deep in the heart, and put beyond the danger of being 
torn up by any ordinary violence. South. 
Examine how the fafhionable practice of the world can be 
reconciled to the important doctrine of our religion, Rogers. 
Important truths ftill let your fables hold, 
And moral myfteries with art unfold. RR 
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Th’ important hour had pafs’d unheeded by. Tne. 
2. Momentous; forcible ; of great efficacy. This feems to be 
the meaning here. 
He fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him affail’d; 
Who foon prepar’d to field, his (word forth drew; 
And him with equal value countervail’d. Fairy Queen. 
3. Importunate. A corrupt ufe of the word. $ 
_ Great France 
My mourning and important tears hath pitied. ` Shakefpeare. 
IMPORTA'TION. n. f. [from import.] The act or practice of 
importing, or bringing into a country from abroad. 
The King’s reafonable profit fhould not be neglected upon 
importation: and exportation. Bacon. 
Thefe mines fill the country with greater numbers of peo- 
ple than it would be able to bear, without the imortation of 
corn trom foreign parts. Addifon on Italy. 
1 he emperor has forbidden the importation of their manu- 
_ factures into any part of the empire. Addifon on Italy. 
IMPORTER. 7. /. [from import.) One that brings in from 
abroad. 
It is impoffible to limit the quantity that fhal! be brought in, 
efpecially if the importers of it have fo fure a market as the 
_ Exchequer. - i Swift. 
IMPO'RTLESs. adj. [from ipnport.] Of no moment or confe- 
quence.’ This is a word not in ule, but not inelegant. 
; "i "We lefs expect 
That matter needlefs, of importle/: burthen, 

Divide’ thy lips. ~ > Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
IMPORTUNATE. adj” [importunus, Latin ; importune, Fr. ] 
~ Unfeafonable and inceffant in folicitations ; nöt tobe repulfed. 
~ Twas in debt to my importunate bufinefs; but he would not 
“hear my excufe. ~~ Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

They may not be able to bear the clamour of an importu- 

nate {uitor. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

A rule reftrains the moft importunate appetites of our 

nature. ” Rogers's Sermoas. 

Impo'RTUNATELY, adv. [from iinportunate.] “With inceffant 
~ folicitation; pertinacioufly. è 

_ Their pertinacy is fuch; ‘that when you drive them out of 
~ one form, they affume another ; and are fo importunately trou- 

blefome, as makes many think it impoffible to be freed from 

them. Duppa’s Rules of Devotion. 

IMPORTUNATENESS. n. f. [from importunate.] _Inceflant foli- 
citation. Py : 

She with more and more importunatene/s craved, which, in 

~ all good manners, was either of us to be defired, or not 

ranted. Sidney. 

To IMPORTUNNE. v.a. [importuner, French; importunus, 

“Eatin. Accented anciently on the fecond fyllable.] ‘T'o teize ; 

to harafs with flight vexation perpetually recurring; to mo- 

left. -> 

Againft all fenfe you do importune her. Shake/peare. 

If he efpied any lewd gaiety in his fellow-fervants, his maf- 

__ ter fhould ftraightways know it, and not reft free from impor- 

"tuning, until the fellow had put away his fault. Carew. 

s The bloom of beauty other years demands, 

Nor will be gather’d by fuch wither’d hands: 
= You importune it with a falfe defire. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

The higheft faint in the celeftial hierarchy began to be fo 
impertinently sportuned, that a great part of the liturgy was 
addreffed folely to her. Howel’s Vocal Forejt. 

Every one hath experimented this troublefome intrufion of 
fome frifking ideas, which thus importune the underftanding, 
and hinder it from being employed. Locke. 

We have been obliged to hire troops from feveral princes of 
the empire, whofe minifters and refidents here have perpetual- 

ly importuned the court with unreafonable demands, Swift. 
IMPORTU‘NE. adj. [importunus, Latin. It was anciently pro- 

nounced with the accent on the fecond fyllable.} 
1. Conftantly recurring; troublefome by frequency. 
All that charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and importune toil; 
And planted there their huge artillery, 

_ With which they daily made moft dreadful battery. F. Qu. 
~ Henry, calling himfelf king of England, needed not to 
have beftowed fuch great fums of treafure, nor fo to have bu- 
fied himfelf with importune and inceffant labour and induftry, 
~ to compafs my death and ruin, if I had been fuch a feigned 
” perfon. Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. Troublefome; vexatious. 

And th’ armies of their creatures all, and fome 
iDo ferve to them, and with importune might 
‘War againft us, the vaflals of thcir will. Spenfer. 
~ iif the upper foul can check what is confented to by the will, 
"in compliance with the flefh, and can then hope that after a 
few years of fenfuality, that sportune rebellious fervant fhall 
de eternally caft off, this would be fome colour for that novel 
_ perfuafion. Hammond. 


” 


| The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft delightful 


“fraifports, to others are importune. Glanv. Scep. 


3. Unfeafonable; coming, atking; or happening at a wrong 
time. 
No fair to thine ‘hy 

Equivalent, or fecond! which compell’d™ 

Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come ; 

And gaze and worfhip thee. ` Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix: 

IMPORTU NELY. adv. [from importune.] 
1. Troublefomely ; inceffantly. 
The palmer bent his ear unto the noife, 

To weet who called fo importunely : 

Again he heard a more effotced voice; 

That bad him come in hafte. 

2. Unfeafonably ; improperly. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made concerning dea- 
cons and widows, are, with much importunity; but very im- 
portunely urged by the difciplinarians. Sander fon. 

ImPortTu‘/NITY. n.f. [importunitas, Lat. importunité, French, 
from importunate’) Inceffant folicitation. 

Overcome with the importunity of his wife, a woman of a 

‘haughty fpirit, he altered his former purpofe. Knolles. 

‘Thrice { deluded her, and turn’d to fport . 

C Her'importunity. Miltons Agonifies. 
To IMPO'SE. v. a. [impofers French; impofitum, Latin] ~~ __ 
f To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 4 sos 

If a fon, fent by his father, do fall into a ‘lewd action; 
the imputation, by your rule, fhould be impofed upon his 


Fairy Queen. 


father. Shakefpeare. 
It fhall not be lawful to impofe toll’upon thers "Ezra vii. 
To tyrants others have their country folds) 90: : 
Impofing foreign lords for foreign gold: Dryd. Æn. 


On impious realms and barb’rous kings /mpo/e ` 
Thy plagues, ‘and curfe them with fuch ills as thofe: Pope. 
2. To enjoin as a duty or law. * 3 

What good or evil is there‘under the fun, what aétion cor- 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath smpo/ed 
upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, accord- 
ing to the law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to 
keep? Hooker. 
There was a thorough way made by the fword for the im- 
pofing of the laws upon them. Spenfér on Ireland. 
Thou on the deep #m/e/? nobler laws, RT TM 

And by that juftice halt remov’d the caufe. Waller. 
Chriftianity hath hardly impo/ed any other laws upon us, 
but what are enacted in our natures, or are agreeable to the 
prime and fundamental laws of ‘it. Tilio fon. 

Impofe but your commands, rsa 

This hour fhall bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryden. 

It was neither impojed on me, ner fo much as the fubject 
given me by any man. Dryden. 

3. To fix on; to impute to. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the 
firft caufe which we impofe not ‘onthe fecond; or what we 


deny unto nature, we impute unto nativity itfelf. Brown. 
4. To obtrude fallacioufly. ~ i 
Our poet thinks ‘hot fit 
T’ impofe upon you what he writes for wit. Dryden: 


5. foImvose on. To put acheat on; to deceive. 

Phyficians and philofophers have fuffered themfelves to be fo 
far impofed up as to publifh’ chymical experiments, which 
they never tried. l Boyle. 

He that thinks the name centaur ftands for fome real being, 
impsfes on himfelf, and miftakes words for things: Locke. 

6. [Among printers. ] To put the pages on the ftone, and fit on 
the chafes, in order to carry the forms to prefs. 
Impo’se. n. f. [from the’verb.]} Command; injun@tion. Not 
in ufe. 
According to your ladyfhip’s rmpo/e, 
I am thus early come. ©  Shakefpeare. 
IMPO'SEABLE. adj. [from impofe.] To be laid as obligatory on 
any body. À 

hey Wete not fimply imp»/eab/e on any particular man, far- 

ther than he was a member of fome church. * ' “Hammond. 
IMPO'SER. n.f. [from zmfo/e.] One who enjoins ;'‘one who 
lays any thing on another as a hardfhip. 

The univerfities fufferings might be manifefted to all na- 
tions, and the impo/ers of thefe oaths might repent. Walton. 

Imposition. n.f. [impyfition, French 5° impofitus, Latin.] 
1. The act of laying any thing on-another. 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benedic- 
tion of the bifhop, made more folemn by the impofition of 
hands. Hammond, 

2. The act of giving a note of diftinction. . 

The firkt impofition of names was grounded, among all na- 
tions, upon future good hope conceived of children. Camden. 

The impofition of the name ts grounded only upon the 
predominancy of that eletnent, whofe name is afcribed to 
ie ; Boyle. 

3. Injun&ion of any thing as a law or duty. 

Their determination is to trouble you with no more fuit; 
unlefs you may be won by fome other fort than your father’s 
impofition, depending on the cafkets. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice: 

From 
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From impofition of ftri laws, to free 
cceptance of large grace; from fervile fear l 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. Milt. P. Lfl. 
à. Conftraint; oppreffion. 
"The conftraint of receiving and holding opinions by autho- 
rity was rightly called impofition. Locke. 
A greater load has been laid on us than we have been able 
to bear, and the grofleft impofitions have been fubmitted to, in 
order to forward the dangerous defigns of a faction. Swift. 
Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, the occa- 
fion of ftrife, a narrow fpirit, and unreafonable impo/itions on 
the mind and practice. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
5. Cheat; fallacy; impofture. 
ImPo'ssisLe. adj. [impoffibiley Fr. in and poffible] Not to be 
- done; not to be attaiacd ; impracticable. 
Unlawful defires are punifhed after the effect of enjoying ; 
but impz/fible defires are punifhed in the defire itfelf. Sidney. 
It was impoffible that the ftate fhould continue quict. 2 Mac. 
With men this is impofible; but with God all things are 
poffible. Mat. xix. 26. 
’Twere impoffible for any enterprize to be lawful, if that 
which fhould legitimate it is fubfequent to it., Decay of Piety. 
Difficult it is, but not impoffible. Chillingworth. 
It is smpoffitle the mind fhould be ftopped any where in 
its progrefs in this fpace, how far foever it extends its 
. thoughts. Locke. 
We cannot believe it impoffible to God to make a creature 
with more ways’ to convey into the underftanding the notice 


of corporeal things than five. Locke. 
~. Í my thoughts deceive 
With hope of things impoffible to find. Walp, 


Impossrsrurty. n. f. [impofibilité, Fr. from impoffible.] 
1. Impraéticability; the ftate of being not feafible. 

Simple Philoclea, it is the smpeffibility that doth torment 
me} for unlawful defires are punifhed after the cffect of enjoy- 
ing, but impoffible defires in the defire itfelf. Sidney. 

Admit all thefe impofibilities and great abfurdities to be pof- 
fible and convenient. Whitgifte. 

Let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the firy fun, 

Murdering smpoffibility, to make 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

‘They confound difficulty with smpcfibility. South: 

Thofe- who affert the smpoffibility of {pace exifting without 
matter, muft make body infinite. Locke. 

When we fee a man of like pafions and weaknefs with our- 
felvés going before us in the paths of duty, it confutes all lazy 

_ pretences of impoffibility. Rogers. 
2. That which cannot be done. 

Though men do, without offence, with daily that the af- 
fairs, which with evil fuccefs are paft, might have fallen out 
much better; yet to pray that they may have been any other 
than they are, this being a maniteft spoffbility in itfelf, the 
rules of religion do not permit. Hooker. 

Impoffibilities ! oh no, there’s none, 
_ Could l bring thy heart captive home. Cowley. 
Vmpost. n.f. [impofi, impôt, French; imp:/tum, Latin] A 
tax; a toll; cuftom paid. 

Taxes and impoffs upon merchants do feldom good to the 
king’s revenue ; for that that he wins in the hundred, he lofeth 
in the fhire. Bacon’s Effays. 

Impo’sts. mfe [impofte, Fr. incumba, Latin.] In architecture, 
that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on which the weight 
of the whole building lieth. Ainfworth. 

To Impo’stHuMATE. v.n. [from impoffhume.] To form an 
abfcefs ; to gather; to form a cyft or bag containing matter. 

The bruife impoffhumated, and afterwards turned to a ftink- 
ing ulcer, which made every body fhy to come near 
her. Arbuthnot. 

To Impo’stHUMATE. v.a. To afflict with an impofthume. 

They would not fly that furgeon, whofe lancet threatens 
none but the impo/fhumated parts. Decay of Piety. 

ImpostHuUMA’‘TION. n.f. [from impofhumate.] The act of 
forming an impofthume ; the ftate in which an impofthume is 
formed. 

He that maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth ma- 
lign ulcers and pernicious smpo/thumations. Bacon’s Effays. 

IMPO'STHUME. n. f. [This fecms to have been formed by 
corruption from impoftem, as South writes it; and imps/len to 
have been written erroneoufly for apoffem, awosnua, an ab- 
fcefs.]. A collection of purulent matter in a bag or cyft. 

Now the rotten difeafes of the South, ruptures, catarrhs, 
and bladders full of impoffhumes, make prepofterous difcove- 
Ties. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creffida. 

Anerror.in the judgment is like an impoffem in the head, 
which is always noifome, and frequently mortal. South. 

Fumes cannot tranfude through the bag of an impo/fLume. 
Harvy on Confumpticus. 

IMPOSTOR. on. fè [tmpofleur, Fr. from impofe; impofitor, Latin. ] 

a= One who cheate bysa fictitious. character. 

Shame,and pain, poverty and ficknels, yea death and hell 
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itfelf, are but the trophies of thofe fatal conquefts got by that 
_ grand ispoffer, the devil, over the deluded fons of men, South. 
Impo’sturRe. n.f. [impoflure, Fr. impoffura, Latin.) Cheat; 
fraud ; fuppofititioufnels ; cheat committed by giving to per- 
fons or things a falfe character. 
That the foul and angels have nothing to do with groffer 
locality is generally opinioncd ; but who is it that retains not 
a great part of the spo/fure, by allowing them a definitive 
ubi, which is {till but imagination ? Glanv. Scepf. 
Open to them fo many of the interior fecrets of this myf{- 
terious art, without smpo/fure or invidious referve. Evelyn. 
We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againft kingfhip ; but when 
they found out the imps/ure, upon his afpiring to the fame 
himfelf, he was prefently deferted, and never able to crown his 


ufurped greatnefs with that title. South, 
Form new legends, 
And fill the world with follies and impo/fures. Irene. 


IMPOTENCE. } + 
Vmporency. (%7 
1. Want of powcr; inability; imbecillity; weaknefs. 
Some were poor by impotency of nature ; as young fatherlefs 
children, old decrepit perfons, idcots, aud cripples. Hayw. 
Weaknefs, or the impotence of exercifing animal motion, 
attends fevers. Arbuthnot. 
God isa friend and a father, whofe care fupplies our wants, 
and defends our impotence, and from whofe compaffion in Chrift 
we hope for eternal glory hereafter. Rogers's Sermons. 
This is not a reftraint or impotency, but the royal preroga- 
tive of the moft abfolute king of kings ; that he wills to do 
nothing but what he can; and that he can do nothing which 
is repugnant to his divine goodnefs. Bentley. 
2. Ungovernablenefs of paffion, A Latin fignification: animi 
impotentia. 
Will he, fo wife, Iet loofe at once his ire, 
Belike through smpotence, or unaware, 
. To give his enemies their wifh, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger faves i 
To punifh endlefs ? Miltons Paradife Loft. 
Yet all combin’d, 


[‘mpotentia, Latin.] 


Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryden. 
3. Incapacity of propagation. 
Dulnefs with obfcenity muft prove 
As hateful, fure, as impotence. in love. Pope. 


IMPOTENT. adj. [impotent, Fr. impotens, Latin.] 
1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting power. 
We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecillity of the impotent, 


and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker. 
Yet wealth is impotent 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gain’d. Milton. 


Although in dreadful whirls we hung, 

High on the broken wave, 

{ knew thou wert not flow to hear, 

Nor impotent to fave. 

2. Difabled by nature or difeafe. 

In thofe porches lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, and withered. Fo. v. 3. 

There fat a certain man, impotent in his feet, being a crip- 
ple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked. és xiv. 

I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and {nail-pac’d beggary. Shake/. R. UI. 
3. Without power of reftraint. [Animi imp:tens.] 
With jealous eyes at diftance fhe had feen, 

Whifp’ring with Jove, the filver-footed queen ; 

Then, impstent of tongue, her filence broke, 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe fpoke. 

4. Without power of propagation. 

He told beau Prim, who is thought impotent, that his mif- 
trefs would not have him, becaufe he is a floven, and had com- 
mitted a rape. Tatler. 

I’MpoTENTLY. adv. [from impotent.] Without power. 
Proud Cæfar, ’midft triumphal cars, 

The fpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Shew’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in ftate. 

To Impo/unn. v. a. [in and pound. See Pounn.] 
t. To inclofe as in a pound ; to fhut in; to confine. 

The great care was rather how to impound the rebels, that 
none of them might efcape, than that any doubt was made to 
vanquifh them. Bacsr's Henry VI. 

2. To fhut up in a pinfold. 
England 

Hath taken and impounded as a ftray 

The king. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a ftray, and 
impounded him, with intention to reftore him to the right 
owncr. Dryden's Don Scbafiian. 

To Impo'wrR. Sce EMPOWER. 
IMPRA'CTICADLE. adj. [impraéticable, Fr. in and traé?rcable.] 
1. Not to be performed ; unfeafible ; impofible. 

Had 


Addifon’s Speétator. 


Dryden, 


Pope. 
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Had there not been ftill remaining bodics, the legitimate 
offsprings of the antediluvian earth, ’twould have been an ex- 
tfavagant and impraćlicable undertaking to have gone about to 
d determine any thing concerning it. Wosdward's Nat. Hif. 

To preach upthe neceffity of that which our experience 
tells us is utterly zmpracticable, were to aftright mankind with 
the terrible profpect of univerfaldamnation. —-Kagers's Serm. 
2. Untractable ; unmanageable. 

That fierce impradicable nature 
Is govern’d by a dainty-finger’d girl. Rowe. 
IMPRA'CTICABLE NESS. n. f. [from impracicable.] Impoffibility. 
Ido not know a greater mark of an able minifter than that 
of rightly adapting the feveral faculties of men, nor is “any 
© thing morc to be lamented than the impreéficablenc/s of doing 
i this. Swift. 
f To VMPRECATE. v.a. [imprecor, Latin.} To call for evil 
| upon himfelf or others, 
Impreca’TIon. 2. f. [imprecatio, Lat. imprecation, Fr. ftom 
, imprecate.]} Curfe; prayer by which any evil is wifhed. 
My mother fhall the horrid furies raife 
| With imprecations. Chapman's Odyffey. 
Sir John Hotham, uncurfed by any language or imbrecation 
| of mine, not long after paid his own and his eldeft fon’s 
; heads. King Charles. 
With imprecations thus he fill’d the air, . 
| And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’t. 
_ Ymprecatory. ad. [from imprecate. ] 
evil. 


Pope. 


Containing wifhes of 


_ To Impre’cn. v.a, [in and pregno, Latin.] To fill with 
3 young ; to fill with any matter or quality. 
| ou In her ears the found 
© Yet rung of his perfuafive words, impregn'd 
3 Milton's Paradise Loft. 
| Th’ unfruitful rock itfelf, impregn’d by thee, 
‘Forms lucid ftones. Thomfon’s Summer. 
= IMPRE’GNABLE. adj. [tmprenable, French. ] 
I. Not to be ftormed ; not to be taken. 
Two giants kept themfelves in a caftle, feated upon the top 
of a rock, impregnable, becaufe there was no coming to it but 
- by one narrow path, where one man’s force was able to keep 
down an army. Sidney. 
d 


With reafon, to her feeming. 


Let us be back'’d with God, and with the feas, 
Which he hath given for fence impreznable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourfelves. Shakef. H. VI. 
E adil Haft thou not him, and all 
t; Which he calls his, inclofed with a wall 
“Of ftrength impregnable? 
There the capitol thou fee’ft, 
_ Above the reft lifting his ftately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impregnable. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d, b. iv. 
2. Unfhaken ; unmoved; unaffected. 
| The man’s affection remains wholly unconcerned and im- 
1 pregnable; juft like a rock, which, being plied continually by 
the waves, {till throws them back again, but is not at all 
È moved. : South's Sermons. 
__ [MPRE'GNABLY. adv. [from impregnable.] In fuch a manner 
f as to defy force or hoftility. 
A caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, joineth by an ifthmus 
to the land, and is smpregnably fortified. Sandys. 
Fo IMPREGNATE. v.a. [in and pragno, Latin.] 
3. To fill with young; to make prolifick. 
Hermaphrodites, although they include the parts of both 
fexes, cannot impregi.ate themfelves. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Impregnate, from their loins they fhed 
A {limy juice. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
With native earth their blood the monfters mix’d; ` 
The blood, endu’d with animating heat, 
Did in the impregnate earth new fons beget. 
= _ 2. [Impregner, French.}] To fill; to faturate. 
_ Chriftianity is of fo prolifick a nature, fo apt to impregnate 
‘the hearts and lives of its profelytes, that it is hard to imagine 
© that any branch fhould want a due fertility. Decay of Piety. 
IMPREGNA’TION. n. f. [from impregnate. ] 
1. The act of making prolifick ; fecundation: 
They ought to refer matters unto counfellors, which is the firft 
__ begetting or impregnation; but when they are elaborate in the 
womb of their counfel, and grow ripe to be brought forth, 
then they take the matter back into their own hands. Bacon, 
2. ‘That with which any thing is impregnated. 
What could implant in the body fuch peculiar smpregnations, 
as fhould have fuch power? Derham's P hyfico-T heslogy. 
2. [ /mpregnation, French.} Saturation. Ainfworth, 
ImpreyuDicaTe. adj. (in, præ, and judico, Latin.) Unpre- 
judiced ; not prepofleffed ; impartial. 
The folid reafon of one man with imprejudicate apprehen- 
fions, begets as firm a belicf as the authority or aggregated 
_ teftimony of many hundreds. Brown. 
Istprerara’tion. n.f. [in and preparation.) Unprepared- 
nefs; want of preparation. 
Impreparation and unreadinefs when they find in us, they 
turn it to the foothing up of themfclves. 


Sandys. 


Dryden. 


Foker. 
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To IMPRESS. v.a. [impreffum, Latin.] 
1. Toprint by preflure; to dtamp. 
So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their vifages impre/?, when they approached near. Fa. Qu. 
When God from earth form'd Adam in the Kaft, 
He his own image on the clay impre/?. Denham. 
The conquering chicf his foot smpre/? ; 
On the ftrong neck of that deftructive beaft. . Dryd. Ovid. 
2. To fix decp. 

We fhould dwell upon the arguments, and impre/s. the mo- 
tives of perfuafion upon our own hearts, ’till we feel the force 
of them. Watts. 

3. To force into fervice. This. is generally now fpoken «and 
written pre/s. 
His age has charms in it, his title more, 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide, 

And turn our impre/? launces in our eyes 

Which do ‘command them. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifh’d be, until 

Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 

Shall come againft him. 

—— That will never be: 

Who can impre/s the foreft, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Ormond fhould contribute all he could for the making thofe 
levies of men, and for impreffing of fhips. Clarendon. 

Impre’ss. n. f [from the verb.] 
1. Mark made by preflure. 
This weak smpre/s of love is as a figure 

"Trench’d in ice, which with.an hour’s heat 

Diffolves to water. Shakefp. Two Gent. of Verona. 

They having taken the impreffes of the. infides of thefe thells 
with that exquifite nicenefs, as to exprefs even the fineft linea- 
ments of them. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 

2. Effects upon another fubftance. 

How objects are reprefented. to myfelf I cannot be igno- 
rant; but in what manner. they are received, and what im- 
prefjes they make upon the differing organs of another, he only 
knows that feels them. Glanv. Scep/. 

3. Mark of diftin€tion ; ftamp. 

God, furveying the works of the creation, leaves us this 
general impre/s or character upon them, that they were ex- 
ceeding good. South’s Sermons. 

4. Device; motto. 
To defcribe emblazon’d fhields, 
Impreffes quaint, caparifons, and fteeds, 
Bafes, and tinfel trappings. ~ Milton's Paradife Lofts b. ix. 
5. Act of forcing any into fervice ; compulfion; feizure. Now 
commonly pre/s. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an im- 

prefs. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Why fuch impre/s of fhipwrights, whofe fore tafk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakef. Hamlet. 
Your fhips are not well mann’d ; 
Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people 
Ingroft by fwift zmpre/s. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
IMPRESSION. n.f. [umpreffio, Latin ; impreffion, Fr.] 
1. The act of preffing one body upon another. 

Senfation is fuch an impreffion or motion, made in fome 
part of the body, as produces fome perception in the under- 
ftanding. Locke. 

2. Mark made by preflure ; ftamp: 
Like to achaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreffion like the dam. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
3. Image fixed in the mind. 

Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external decen- 
cies, they would not makea due impreffion on the mind. Atter. 

The falfe reprefentations of the kingdom’s enemies had 
made fome imprejfion in the mind of the fucceffor. Swift. 

4. Operation; influence. 

The king had made him high fheriff of Suffex, that he 
might the better make impreffion upon that county. Clarendon. 

We lie open to the imprejfions of flattery, which we admit 
without fcruple, becaufe we think we deferveit. Atterbury. 

Univerfal gravitation is above all mechanifm, and proceeds 
from a divine energy and impreffion. Bentley’s Sermons. 

There is a real knowledge of material things, when the 
thing itfelf, and the real a€tion and imprefion thereof on our 
fenfes,. is perceived. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

5» Edition; number printed at once; one courfe of printing. 

To be diftraéted with many opinions, makes men to be of 
the laft impreffion, and full of change. Bacon. 

For ten impreffi:ns, which his works have had in fo many 
years, at prefent a hundred books are fcarcely purchafed once 
a twelvemonth. h Dryden. 

6. Effect of an attack. 

Such a defeat of near two hundred horfe, feconded with two 
thoufand foot, may furely endure a comparifon with any of 
the bravet :mpreffions in ancient times. Wotton. 

IMPRE'SSIBLE. adj. [in and preffum, Lat.) What may be im- 
preffed, s 
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The differences of impreffible and not impreffible, figurable 
and not figurable, are plebcian notions. Bacon's Natural Hif. 
ĪMPRE'SSURE. n. f. [from impref.] The mark made by pref- 
lure; the dent; the impreflion. 
Lean but upon a rufh, 
The cicatrice and capable impre/ure 
Thy palm fome moments keeps. 
To Imprint. v.a. (imprimer, French. } 
1. To mark upon any fubftance by preflure. 
One and the fame feal, imprinted upon pieces of wax of 
different colours. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Having furveyed the image of God in the foul of man, we 
are not to omit thofe characters of majefty that God imprinted 
upon the body. South's Sermons. 
She amid'ft his fpacious meadows flows ; 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten’d lands, 


Shakefp. As you Vike it. 


And fees his num’rous herds imprint her fands, Prisr, 
2. To ftamp words upon paper by the ufe of types. 
3- To fix on the mind or memory. 

There is a kind of conveying of effeCtual and imprinting 


patiages, amongft compliments, which is of fingular ufe. Bac. 
When we fet before our eyes a round globe, the idea îm- 
printed in our mind is of a flat circle, varioufly fhadowed. Loc. 
We have all thofe ideas in our underftandings which we can 
make the objects of our thoughts, without the help of thofe 
fenfible qualities which firt imprinted them. Locke. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas, which, after imprinting, have difappeared, Locke. 
By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas of thofe two 
different things diftinStly imprinted on his mind. Locke. 
To Imprrson. wa. femprifonner, Fr. in and prifin.] To thut 
up; to confine; to keep from liberty. 
He imprifon’d was in chains remedilefs ; 
For that Hippolytus’ rent corfe he did redrefs. 
Now we are in the ftreet, he firft of all, 
Improvidently proud, Creeps to the wall ; 
And fo impri/oa’d and hemm’d in by me, 


Fa. Queen. 


Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 
Try to imprifon the refiftlefs wind ; 
So fwift is guilt, fo hard to be confin’d. Dryden. 


IF a man imprifons himfelf in his clofet, and employs reafon 
to find out the nature of the corporeal world, without experi- 
ments, he will frame a fcheme of chimeras. Waits. 

It is not improbable, that all the virtual heat in the iuices 
of vegetables, metiis, and minerals may be owing to the aGtion 
of the imprifoued rays. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

IMPRISONMENT. nf. [emprifcnnement,F r. from imprifon.] Con- 
finement; clau‘urey ftate of being fhut in prifon. It may be 
Written emprifonument. 

His finews waxen weak and raw, 
Through long imprifonment and hard conttraint. 
Which fhall I firft bewail, 

‘Thy bondage or loft fight, 

Thou art become, O worft imprifonment ! 

The dungeon of thyfelf. Milton's Agonistes. 

From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of paft imprifonment 

Sweetly complains. Phillips. 

Count Serini, ftill clofe prifoner in this caftle, loft his fenfes 
by his long émprifonment and affliGtions. Addifon. 

It is well if they don’t fix the brand of herefy on the man 
who is leading them out of their long imprifonment, and loofe- 
ing the fetters of their fouls. Wattss Impr. of the Mind. 

ĪMPROBABYLITY. ». J. [from improbable. ] ` Unlikelihood ; 
difficulty to be believed. 

The difficulty being fo great, and the tmprobability of at- 
tempting this fuccefsfully, it was but reafon that a folid foun- 
dation fhould be laid. Hammond. 

As to the improbabilities of a fpirit appearing, I boldly an- 
{wer him, that a heroick poet is not tied to the bare reprefen- 
tation of what is true, or exceeding probable. Dryden. 

ImpRo'BABLE. adj. (improbable; Fr. improbabilis, Lat. in and 

probable.} Unlikely ; incredible. 

This account of party-patches will appear improbable to 
thofe who live at a diftance from the fathionable world. Adaif. 

InPRO'BABLY. adv. [from tmprobable. } 

1. Without likelihood. 

2. In a manner not to be approved. Obfolete. 

Ariftotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into ten thou- 
fand meafures of water, the wine being overpowered, will be 
turned into water : he fpeaks very impribably. Boyle, 

To IMPROBATE. v.a. [1 and probo, Latin.) Not to ap- 


F. Queen. 


prove, Ainfworth, 
Improsa’tion, n. S- [improbatio, Latin; improbation, F rench.] 
A& of difallowing. Ainfworth, 


ImMpro/brry. n. J: [improbitas, improbus, 

honefty ; difhonefty ; bafenefs. 
He was perhaps excommunicable, yca, ahd caft out for no- 
torious improbity, Hooker. 
We balance the improbity of the one with the tmprobity of 


the oiber L'Efirange. 


Latin. ] Want of 
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To Improri’Ficarg. v.a. [in and pro'tfick.] To impregnate; 
to fecundate. A word not ufed. 

A difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is how the {perm of the 
cock improlificates, and makes the oval conception fruitful. 

brown's Vulgar Evrours. 
IMPRO'PER. adj. [inpropre, Fr. improprius, Latin.) 
1. Not well adapted; unqualified, 

As every {cience requires a peculiar genius, fo likewife 

there is a genius peculiarly improper for every one. Lurnet. 
2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods ufed in an original difcafe would be very im- 

proper in a gouty cafe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. Not jult; not accurate. 
He difappear’d, was rarify’d ; 

For ’tis improper {peech to fay he dy’d; 

He was exhal’d. 

IMPROPERLY. adv. [from improper. ] 
1. Not fitly; incongruoully. 
2. Not juftly ; not accurately. 
Improperly we meature life by breath ; 

Such do not truly live who merit death. Dryd. Fuvenal. 

They afluring me of their afiiftance in correcting my iaults 
where I {poke improperlj, I was encouraged. Dryden, 

To ĪMPRO'PRIATE. v. a. (in and proprius, !.atin.] 
1. To convert to private ufe; to feize to himfelf. 

For the pardon of the reft, the king thought it not fit it 
thould pafs by parliament; the better, being matter of grace, 
to impropriate the thanks to himfelf. Sacon's henry VIL, 

2. To put the poffeffions of the church into the hands of 
laicks. 

Mrs. Gulfton being poffefled of the impropriate parfonage 
of Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure from the king ieave to 
annex the fame to the vicarage, Speman. 

ĪMPROPRIA'TION. n. f. [from tmpripriate. } 

An imfropriati_n is properly fo called when the church land 
is in the hands of a layman; and an appropriation is when it 
isin the hands of a bifhop, college, or religious houfe, though 
fometimes thefe terms are confounded. Ayliffe’s Parerson. 

Having an improfriaticn in his eftate, he took a courfe to 
difpofe of it for the augmentation of the vicarage. Speman. 

IMPROFRIA‘Tor. n. f. [from imprepriate.| A layman that has 
the poileffion of the lands of the church. 

Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant muft pay the 
great tythes to the rector or impropriator. Ayliffe's Parerg. 

Improprivety. 7. f. [improfriete, Fr. frem improprius, Latin. ] 
Unhtnefs; unfuitablenefs ; inaccuracy ; want of juftnefs. 

Thefe mighty ones, whofe ambition could fuffer them to be 
called gods, would never be flattered into immortatity ; but 
the proudeft have been convinced of the imprépriety òf that 
appellation. Drown’ s Vulg, Errours. 

Many grofs impreprieties, however authorized by practice, 
ought to be difcarded. Swift. 

ImPRo’sPEROUs. adj. [in and profperous.| Unhappy; untor- 
tunate; not fucce(sful. 

This method is in the defign probable, how unprofpercus fo- 
ever the wickednefs of men hath rendered the fuccefs of 
it. Han:mond on Fundamentals: 

Our pride feduces us at once into the guilt of bold, and 
punifhment of improfperous rebels. Decay of Piety. 

Seven revolving ycars are wholly run, 

Since the improfperous voyage we begun. 

IMPRO‘SPEROUSLY. adv. [from improfperous.] Unhappily; un- 
fuccefsfully ; with ill fortune. 

This experiment has been but very improfperoufly at- 
tempted. Boyle. 

ĪMPRO'VABLE. adj. [from improve.} Capable of being ad- 
vanced from a good to a better ftate; capable of melioration. 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the effays of 
weaker heads afford improvable hints unto better. Brown. 

We have ftock enough, and that too of fo improvable a na- 
ture, that is, capable of infinite advancement. Decay of Piety. 

Man is accommodated with moral principles, improvabie by 
the exercife of his facultics. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Animals are not improvable beyond their proper genius: a dog 
will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark.  Grew’s Cojmal. 

Ihave a fine fpread of smprovable lands, and am already 
planting woods and draining marfhes, Addifon's Spec?ator. 

IMPRO’VABLENESS, n.f. {from improvable.]} Capablenefs of 
being made better. 

ImpRo’vaBLyY. adv. [from improvable.} In amanner that ad- 
mits of melioration. 

To Impro've. v.a. [in and probus. 
ner, ] 

1. To advance any thing nearer to perfection; to raife from 
good to better. We amend a bad, but improve a good thing. 

I love not to improve the honour of the living by impairing 
that of the dead. Denham. 

Heaven feems improv'd with a fuperior ray, 
And the bright arch reficcts a double day. Pope. 
2. [In and prove; impriuver, Fr. improbo, Lat. ] To difprove. 

Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuftly accufed, yet doth 
not that improve any thing that I have faid. Whiteift. 

lo 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Zin, 


Quafi probum facere. Skin- 
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To Impro’ve. vw. n. To advance in goodnefs. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and diligence; vir- 

tues which become us, particularly in times of war. Atterd. 
ĪMPRO'VEMENT. .f. [from improve.] 
1. Melioration; advancement of any thing from good to better. 

Some virtues tend to the prefervatien of health, and others 
to the improvement and fecurity of cftates. Tillotfon. 

2. Act of improving. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and fome few others, are 

imbrovements on the Greek poet. Addifon’s Speétator. 
3. Progrefs from good to better. 

There is a defign of pub‘ifhing the hiftory of architeéture, 

with its feveral improvements and decays. Addifon. 
| 4. —Inftru@ion; edification. 

I look upon your city as the beft place of improvement: from 
the {chool we go to the univerfity, but from the univerfities to 
London. South. 

5. Effect of melioration. ; 

Love is the greateft of human affedtions, and friendfhip the 

= nobleft and moft refined improvement of love. 

IMPRO'VER. x. f. [from improve.] 

1. One that makes himfelf or any thing elfe better. 

_ They were the createft improvers of thofe qualifications with 
which courts ufed to be adorned. Clarendon. 
The firft {tarted ideas have been examined, and many effec- 
tually confuted by the late improvers of this way. Locke. 

~ Homer is like a fkilful improver, who places a beautiful 
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_ ftatue fo as to anfwer feveral viftas. Pope. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. 
© | Chalk is a very great improver of moft lands. Mertimer. 
© JImprovi'DeD. adj. [improvifus, Latin; imprevu, Fr.] Un- 
œ forefeen ; unexpected ; unprovided againft. 


She fuborned hath 
_* This crafty meflenger with letters vain, 
~~ To work new woe, and improvided {cath, 
j By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. Fairy Queen. 
IMPRO'VIDENCE. n.f. [from improvident ] Want of fore- 


4 thought; want of caution. 

> Men would efcape floods by running up to mountains ; and 

L though fome might perifh through improvidence, or through the 

~~ fudden inundation of a deluge, many would efcape. Have. 

= The improvidence of my neighbour muft not make me in- 
human. L’Efirange. 


© IMPRO/VIDENT. adj. [improvidus, Latin.] Wanting fore- 
= caft; wanting care to provide. 
4 = [mprovident foldiers, had your watch been good, 
This fudden mifchief never could have fall’n. Shak. H. VI. 

When men well have fed, the blood being warm, 
= Then are they moft improvident of harm. Daniel's Ci. War. 
I fhall conclude this digreffion, and return to the time when 

~ that brifk and improvident refolution was taken. C.arendon: 

4 This were an imprewident revenge in the young ones, 
© whereby, in defect of provifion, they muft deftroy themfelves. 
— Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
7  Impro’v1DENTLy. adv. [from improvident.} Without fore- 
= thought; without care. 
4 a aes, we are inthe ftreet, he firft ot all, 
= Tmprowidently proud, creeps to the wall; 
d Sent cc) fo imprifon’d, and hemm’d in by me, 
Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 
© Improvi'sion. n. f. [in and provifion.] Want of forethought. 
Her improvifion would be juftly accufable. Brown. 
> IMPRUDENCE. n.f. [imprudence, Fr. imprudentia, Lat. Want 
of prudence; indifcretion; negligence; inattention to intereft. 
IMPRU'DENT. adj. [imprudent Fr. imprudens, Lat.] Wanting 
= prudence; injudicious; indifcrcet ; negligent. 

= here is no fuch imprudent perfon as he that negiects God 
and his foul. ; Tillotfin. 
'MPUDENCE. 17. f. [tmpudence, Fr. impudentia, Lat.] Shame- 
Ym PUDENCY. § leffnefs ; immodefty. 
sete. I ne’er heard yet 
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Nor did Noah’s open infirmity juftify Cham’s zmpudency, or 
exempt him from that curfe of being fervant of fervants. 
Seri King Charles. 
= Thofe clear truths, that either their own evidence forces us 
us to admit, or common experience makes it impudence to 
$ deny. Locke. 
PMPUDENT. adj. [impudent, Fr. impudens, Latin.] Shame- 
lefs; wanting modefty. 
2 It is not pfconfdent brow, nor the throng of words that 
come with fuch more than impudent {awcinels from you, can 
thruft me from a level confideration. 3 Shakefp. Henry IV. 
When we behold an angel, not to fear, ' 
Is to be impudent. Dryd. Spanifh Fryar. 
PUDENTLY. adv. [from impudent.] Shamelefly; without 
modefty. f 
e At once affail 


a With open mouths, and impudently rail, Sandys. 


’ 
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Why fhould foft Fabius impudently bear 
Namcs gain’d by conqueft in the Gallick war ? 

W hy lays he claim to Hercules his ftrain; 

Yet dares be bafe, effeminate, and vain? Dryden. 

ToIMPUGN. v.a. [impugner, Fr. impugno, Lat.) To attack ; 
to aflault. 

Of a ftrange nature is the fuit you follow ; 

Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian law ' 

Cannot impugn you. Shatefp. Merch. of Venice. 

I cannot think mylelf engaged to ditcourfe of lots, as to 
their nature, ufe, and allowablenefs; and that not only in 
matters of moment and bufinefs, but alfo of recreation, which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South's Sermons. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he faw one of thefe in his time; 
but the truth hereof I will not rathly impugn, or over-boldly 
affirm. Peacham on Drawing. 

IMPU'GNER. n.f. [from impugn.] One that attacks or invades. 
Impur'ssance. n. f. [French ] Impotence; inability ; weak- 
nefs; feeblenefs. 

As he would not truft Ferdinando and Maximilian for fup- 
ports of war, fo the impuiffance of the one, and the double 
proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for occafions to ac- 
cept of peace. Baem’s Henry VII. 

IMPULSE. n. f. [impulfus, Latin.] 
1. Communicated force; the effect of one body ating upon another: 

If thefe little impu!fes fet the great wheels of devotion on 
work, the largenefs and height of that fhall not at ali be pre- 
judiced by the fmalnefs of its occafion. South's Sermons. 

Bodies produce ideas in us manifeftly by impulje. Locke. 

Bodies, from the impulfe of a fluid, can only gravitate in 
proportion to their furfaces, and not according to their quan-. 
tity of matter, which is contrary to experince. Ch-yne. 

2. Influence acting upon the mind; motive; idea. 

Mean time, by Jove’s impulje, Mezentius arm’d, 
Succeeded ‘Furnus. Dryden's Æn. 
Thefe were my natural impulfes for the undertaking; but 

there was an accidental motive, which was full as forcible. Dry. 

Mofes faw the bafh burn without being confumed, and 
heard a voice out of it: this was fomething, belides finding 
an impulfe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring 


his brethren out, of Egypt. Locke. 
3. Hoftile impreffion. 
Like two great rocks againft the raging tide, 
Unmov’d the two united chiefs abide, 
Suftain th’ impulfe, and receive the war. Prior. 


Impu’Lsion. n f. [impulfion, Fr. impulfus, Latin.] 
1. The agency of body in motion upon body. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body pafleth 
without found; for that found that is heard fometimes is pro- 
duced only by the breaking of the air, and not by the impul- 
Jon of the air. Bacons Natural Kiftory. 

To the zmpulfon there is requifite the force of the body that 
moveth, and the refiftance of the body that is moved ; and if 
the body be too great, it yieldeth too little; and if it be too 
{mall, it refifteth too little. Bacon’s Natural Fiiflorye 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. 
But thou didft plead 
Divine impulfion, prompting how thou might’ft 
Find fome occafion to infeft our foes. Mi:ton’s Agoniftes. 
ImpuLsive. adj. [impulfif, Fr. from impulfe.} Having the 
power of impulfe; moving; impellent. 
Nature and duty bind him to obedience ; 

But thofe being placed ina lower fphere, 

His fierce ambition, like the higheft mover, 

Has hurried with a ftrong impuifive motion 

Againft their proper courfe. Denham’s Sophy. 

What is the fountain or impul/ive caufe of this prevention 
of fin? It is perfectly free grace. South's Sermons. 

Poor men! poor papers! we and they 
Do fome impulfive force obey, 
And are but play’d with, do not play, Prior. J 
Impunity. n.f. [impunité, Fr. impunitas, Latin.) Freedom 
from punifhment ; exemption from punifhment. 

In the condition of fubjeéts they will gladly continue, 
as long as they may be proteéted and juftly governed, without 
oppreffion on the one fide, or impunity on the other. Davies. 

A general impunity would confirm them; for the vulgar will 
never be brought to believe, that there is a crime where they 
fee no penalty. Addifcn’s Freeholder, 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, will employ their ill- 
gotten influence towards procuring impunity, or extorting un- 

_ due favours for themfelves or dependents. Atterbury’s Sermons, 
IMPURE. aaj. [impur, Fr. impurus, Latin.] 
1. Contrary to fanétity ; unhallowed; unholy. 
No more can impure man retain and move 

In that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly fubftance can unforc’d afpire, 

And leave his nature to converfe with hre, 

Hypocrites aufterely talk, 

Condemning as impure what God has made 

Pure, and commands to fome, leaves free to all. Avfsiton. 


2. Unchatte. 


Donne. 
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2. Unchafte. 
If black feandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impolition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shake/p. R, Iil. 

One could not devife a more proper hell for an impure fpi- 

rit, than that which Plato has touched upon. Addifon. 
3. Feculent ; foul with extraneous mixtures; drofly, 
Impu’RELY. adv. [from impure] With impurity. 
IMpuRENESS. } n. f. [impureté, French; impuritas, Lat. from 
Impu’RITY. $ impure.) 
1. Want of fandtity ;. want of holiness. 
2. A& of unchaftity. 

The foul impurities that reigned among the monkith clergy. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
3» Feculent admixture. 

Cleanfe the alimentary du& by vomiting and clyfters, the 

impurities of which will be carried into the blood. Arbuthnot, 
ToIlmPu'RPLE: v. a. [empourprer, Fr. from purple.) To make 
red; to colour as with purple. 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off the bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of jafper fhone, 
Linpurjled with celeftial rofes, {mil’d, 

IMPvU/TABLE. adj. (from impute ] 
1. Chargeable upon any one. 
That firft fort of foolifhnefs is imputable to them. South: 
2. Accufable ; chargeable with a fault. Not proper. 
__ If the wife departs from her hufband, through any default of 
his, as on the account of cruelty, then he fhall be compelled 
to allow her alimony ; for the law deems her to be a dutiful 
wife as long as the fault lies at his door, and fhe is in no wife 
imputable. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ĪMPU'TABLENESS. n. f. [from imputable.) The quality of being 
imputable. 

"Tis neceflary to the imputablene/s of an a&ion, that it be 

avoidable. Norris. 
IMpuTa’TION. n.f. [imputation, Fr. from impute. ] 
1. Attribution af any thing: generally of ill. 
Truft to me, Ulyftes ; 

Our imputation fhall be oddly pois’d 

In this wild ation. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

If a fon that is fent by his father about merchandize, do fall 

into fome lewd aétion, the imputation of his wickednefs, by 
your rule, fhould be impofed upon his father. Shake/peare. 

To ufe intelleétions and volitions in the infinite effence, as 

hypothefes, is allowable ; but a rigorous zmputation is deroga- 
tory to him, and arrogant in us. Glanv. Scepf. 

I have formerly faid that I could diftinguith your writings 

from thofe of any others: ’tis now time to clear myfelf from 
any imputation of {elf-conceit on that fubject. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes of good. 
If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his men 
with the imputation of being near their matter. Shakefpeare. 
3. Cenfure; reproach. 

Whatfoever happens they alfo the leaft feel that fcourge of 

vulgar imputation, which notwithftanding they deferve. Hooker. 

Let us be careful to guard ourfelves againft thefe groundlefs 

imputations of our enemies, and to rife aave them. Addifon. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his late majefty, 

whom I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this mat- 
ter. Swift. 
4. Hint; reflection. 
Anthonio is a good man. 
—Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 
—No, no; my meaning is to have you underftand me that he 
is fufficient. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
IMPUTA'TIVE. adj, [ from impute. ] That which may im- 
pute. Ainfwirth. 
To IMPU'TE. v. a. [imputer, Fr. imputa, Latin. } 
1. To charge upon; to attribute: gencrally ill; fometimes 
ood. 
It was imputed to him for righteoufnefs. Ro. iv. 22. 
Men in their innovations fhould follow the example of time, 
which innovateth but quietly, and by degrees {carce to be per- 
ceived; for otherwife whatfoever is new and unlooked for, 
ever mends fome, and pairs others ; and he that is holpen 
takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that js hurt 
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for a wrong, iputeth it to the author, Bacon’ s Effays. 
I made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thofe who imputed 

it to folly. Temple. 
/mpute your dangers to our ignorance, Dryden. 


This obfcurity cannot be smputed to want of language in 
fo great a matter of ftile. Lockes 
_ d have read a book imputed to lord Bathurft, called a differta. 
tion on partics. Swift. 
2. To reckon to ane what does not properly belong tohim. “ 
Thy merit 
Imputed fhall abfolve them who renounce 
_ Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 
IMPU’TER. 2./. [from impute.) He that imputes. 
In. prep. [in, Latin. } 
1. Noting the place where any thing is prefent. 


Ali"ton, 
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In fchool of love are all things taught we fec; 

There learn’d this maid of arms thc ircful guife. 

Is this place here not fufficient {trong 

To guard us in? 

2. Noting the ftate prcfent at any time. 

The other is only by crror and mifconceit named the or- 
dinance of Jefus Chrift: no one proof is yet brought forth, 
whereby it may clearly appear to be {o in very deed. Hooker. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thiuks he hath donc well im people’s eyes. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates, are in arms. Shab. R. III. 

Danger before, and în, and after the qe 

You needs muft grant is great. Daniel’s Civil War. 

However it be in knowledge, I may truly fay it is of no ufe 
at all ón probabilities; for the aflent there, being to be deter- 
mined by the preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the 
proofs on both fides, nothing is fo unfit to affift the mind ix 
that as fyllogifm. Locke. 

Jn all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of the bed, 
which, ’tis probable, he has not done off the breach. Collier. 

God hath made our eternal and temporal interefts, in moft 
cafes, very confiftent. Sznalridge's Sermons. 

None was fo little iz their friendfhips, or fo much in that of 
thofe whom they had moft abufed. Letter to Publ. of Dunciad. 

3. Noting the time. 

When we would confider eternity a tarte ante, what do we 
but, beginning from ourfelys and the prefent time we are in, 
repeat in our minds the ideas of years or ages paft, with a 
profpect of proceeding in fuch addition with al! the infinity of 
numbers? Locke. 

4. Noting power. 
Tofeed mens fouls, quoth he, is not iz man. Hubb, Tale. 
5. Noting proportion. 

Let ufury in general be reduced to five in the hundred, and 
let that rate be proclaimed to be free and current. Bacon. 

I cannot but lament the common courfe, which, at leaft, 
nine zm ten of thofe who enter into the miniftry are obliged to 
enter. Swift. 

6. Concerning. 
I only confider what he, who is allowed to have carried this 
argument fartheft, has faid i7 it. Lecke. 
7. For the fake. A folemn phrafe. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at ance, 

Upon what meat does this our Cæfar feed, 

That he is grown fo great ? Shakef. Julius Cefar, 

In the name of the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

Banith him our city. Shakef. Coriolanus. 
Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 


Fairfax. 
Daniels Civil War. 


Shake/p. 


That I may fee your father’s death reveng’d. Dryden. 
8. Noting caufe. 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight iz thy defence. Shake/p. H. VI. 


9. IN that. Becaufe: 

Some things they do in that they are men; ix that they are 
wife men, and chriftian men, fome things; fome things ix that 
they are men mifled, and blinded with error. Looker. 

He cannot brook fuch difgrace well, as he fhall run into; 
in that it is a thing of his own fearch, and againit my will. 

Shake[peare’s As you like it. 
10, IN as much. Since; feeing that. 

‘Thofe things are done voluntarily by us, which other crea- 
tures do naturally, in as much as we might ftay our doing of 
them if we would. Hooker. 

In. adv. 
1, Within fome place; not out. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionable 
perfon; efpecially if he be arrived at that confummate and ro- 
buft degree of falfhood as to play iz and out, and fhow tricks 
with oaths, the facredeft bonds which the confcience of man 
can be bound with, South's Sermons. 

I fear me, you'll be in ’till then. Shake/peare. 
2. Engaged to any affair. 
We know the worft can come: tis thought upon: 

We cannot fhift being i», we muft go on. . Daniel. 

Thefe pragmatical flies value themfelves for being in at every 
thing, and are found at laft to be juft good for nothing. L’£y/. 

3. Placed in fome ftate. 
Poor rogues talk of court news, 


Who lofes and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. Shake/p. 
Muft never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unlefs, good man, he has been fairly in. Pope. 


4. Noting entrance. i 
Go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, ferve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shake/peare. 
He’s too big to go im there> what fhall Ido? : 
—— Let me fee’t; PIi», I'll in: follow your friend’s advice, 
PI an. Slakefpeare’s Merry Vives of W, indjor- 
In the faid cavity lies loofe the thell of fome fort of bivalve 
larger than could be introduced in at either of thofe holes. 
WW odward on F ffits. 
7 Is 
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§. Into any place. 

Is it not more elezible to come iz with a finooth gale, than 
to be toiled at fea with a ftorm. Collar. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. 

6. Clofe; home. 

The pofture of left handed fencers is fo different fiom that 
of the right-handed, that you run upon their {words if you pufh 
forward; and they are im with you, if you offer to fall back 
without keeping your guard. Tatler. 

Ix has commonly in compofition a negative or privative fenfe, 

as in the Latin: fo, aétive denotes that which aéts, inactive 
that which does not aé. Jn before r is chanced into ys. as 
irregular : before / into J; as illative: and into m before fome 
other confonants ; as improbable. 

© Anasrtiry. n.f. [in and ability.] Impuiffance; impotence; 
want of power. 

If no natural nor cafual inability crofs their defires, they al- 
ways delighting to inure themfelves with actions moft benefi- 
cial to others, cannot but gather great expericnce, and thro’ 
experience the more wifdom. Hooker. 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended; and what 
| plea can we offer to divine juftice to prevent condemna- 

tion? Rogers. 
Ina‘’astinence. n.f. [in and abflinence.] Intemperance ; 
J 
J 
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want of power to abftain. 
Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee fhall appear, that thou may’ft know 
What mifery the inabflinence of Eve 
Shall bring on man. Milt. Par. Lift. 
INACCe’ssiBLe. adj. [inacceffible, Fr. in and acceffible.] Not to 
be reached; not to be approached. 
t Whate’er you are, 
That in this defart inacceffible, 
j Under the fhade of melancholy boughs, 
i Lofe and negleSt the creeping hours of time. Shake/peare. 
Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a far lower 
form, are inaccefible to us. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
There fhall we clearly fee the ends and ufes of thefe things, 
which here were either too fubtile for us to penetrate, or too 
remote and imacceffible for us to come to any diftin& view of. 
f Ray on the Creatisn. 
This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether inacceffible; 
. and that an eafy way may be found to it, ’tis to confider nature 
and to copy her. Dryden. 
Ina’ccuracy. n. f. [from inaccurate.} Want of exactnefs. 
Ina‘cCURATE. adj. [in and accurate.} Not exact; not accu- 
| rate. It is ufed fometimes of perfons, but more frequently of 
f performances. 
l Ina'cTion. n. f. [inallion, Fr. in and aĉion.] Ceffation from 
labour; forbearance of labour. 

The times and amufements paft are not more like a dream 
to me, than thofe which are prefent: I lie ina refrefhing kind 
of inaction. Pope. 

Ina/ctive. ad. [in and adiive.] Not bufy; not diligent; 

idle; indolent; fluggifh. 

Ina‘cTiveLy. adv. [from inaéfive.] Idly; without labour; 

-~ without motion; fluggifhly. 

© In feafons of “perfect freedom, mark how your fon fpends 

his time; whether he inaé?ively loiters it away, when left to 
his own inclination. Locke. 

“Jnwactiviry. n.f. [in and aéfivity.] Idlenefs; ret; fuggi- 
= nefs. 

A doétrine which manifectly tends to difcourage the endea- 
"yours of men, to introduce a lazy inaé?ivity, and neglect of 
the ordinary means of grace. Rogers's Sermons. 
C Virtue, conceal’d within our breaft, 

‘Ts inadfivity at beft. Swift. 
- InaDEQUATE. adj. [in and adequatus, Latin.] Not equal to 
the purpofe; defective; falling below the due proportion. 

— Remorfe for vice 

í ‘Not paid, or paid inadeguate in price, 

' What farther means can reafon now direct? 


Dryden. 
Inadequate ideas are fuch, which are but a partial or incom- 
plete reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which they are re- 

ferred. Locke. 
INA‘DEQUATELY. adv. [from inadequate.} Defeétively; not 
= completely. 

Thefe pores they may either exactly fill, or but znade- 
quately. Boyle. 
ĪNADVERTENCE. Dx. f. [ inadveriance, French; from inad- 
INADVE’RTENCY. § vertent. ] 

. Carelefinefs; negligence; inattention. 

There is a vaft difference betwecn them ; indced, as vaft as 
Between inadvertency and deliberation, between furprize and 
fet purpofe. South. 
From an habitual heedlefs inadvertency, men are fo intent 
~ upon the prefent that they mind nothing elfe. L'Eflrange, 
2. AĜ or effect of negligence. 

Many perfons have lain under grcat and heavy fcandals, 
which have taken their firft rife only from fome inadvertence or 
indiferetion. Government cf the Tongue. 

The productions of a great genius, with many lapfes and 
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ivadvertenzies, are infinitely preferrable to the works of an in- 
ferior kind of author, which are fcrupuloufly exact,  Addifon. 
INADVE/RYENT. adj. [in and advertens, Latin.) Negligent; 
carelcfs. 
INADVERTENTLY. adu. [from inadvertent.) Carelefly ; ne- 
gligently. x 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the fon of Circe and Uly fles, 
who afterwards flew his father with the bone of a fifh inadver- 
tently. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey- 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground. Clarif/a. 

INA‘LIENABLE. adj. [in and alienable.) ‘That cannot be alic- 
nated. 

INALIME/NTAL. adj. [in and alimental.] Affording no nou- 
rifhment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nourifhment; and the 
making of things inalinental to be become alimental, may be 
an experiment of great profit for making new victual. Bacon. 

Inami'ssiBLe. adj. [inamiffible, French; in and amiffum, Lat. ] 
Not to be loft. 
Thefe advantages are inamı /fible. 
Ina’NeE. adj. [manis, Latin.] Empty; void. 
We fometimes fpeak of place in the great inane, beyond 
the confines of the world. Locke. 
To ĪNA’NIMATE. v.a. [in and animo, Latin.] To animate; 
to quicken. This word is not in ufe. 
There’s a kind of world remaining ftill, 

Though fhe which did inanimate and fill 

The world be gone; yet in this laft long night 

Her ghoft doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. Donne: 

Ina'NIMATE. adj. [inanimatus, Latin; inanimé, French.] 
Ina’NIMATED. ) Void of life; without animation. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all in fome degree kin- 

dled ; but inanimate bodies have their fpirits no whit inflamed. 
Bacon’s Natural Fiiftory. 
The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’r, 

Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair, 

And gave the fign of granting. Dryden. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent in the 
inanimate bodies ; but are the effects of their motion upon our 

nerves. Bentley. 

They can neither fubfift nor be produced by the powers of 
mechanifm ; for both require the conftant influence of a prin- 
ciple different from that which governs the inanimated part of 
the univerfe. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 
Still in thy fong fhould vanquifh’d France appear. Pope. 
Inani‘TION. n. f. [inanition, Fr. inanis, Lat ] Emptinefs of body; 
want of fulnefs in the veflels of the animal. 

Weaknefs which attends fevers proceeds from too great ful- 
nefs inthe beginning, and too great inanition in the latter end 
of the difeafe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Ina‘nitTy. n. f. [from inanis, Latin.] Emptinefs; void fpace. 

This opinion excludes all fuch vanity, and admits no va- 
cuities but fo little ones as no body whatever can come to, but 
will be bigger than they, and muft touch the corporal parts 

which thofe vacuities divide. Digby on Bodies. 

Ina/PPETENCY. n.f. (in and appetentia, Latin.}] Want of fto- 
mach or appetite. 

INA’PPLICABLE. adj. [in and applicable.] Not-tobe put to a 
particular ufe. 

Inappiica’TIoNn. n.f. [inapplication, Fr. in and application} 
Indotence ; negligence. 

INA‘RABLE. ad. [in and aro, Latin.] Not capable of til- 
lage. Dié. 

Tolna’Rrcu. v. a. [in and arch.] 

Inarching is a method of grafting, which is commonly 
called grafting by approach. “This method of grafting is ufed 
when the ftock and the tree may be joined: take the branch 
you would znarch, and, having fitted it to that part of the ftock 
where you intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood on 
one fide about three inches in length: after the fame manner 
cut the ftock or branch in the place where the graft is to be 
united, fo that they may join equally together that the fap may 
meet: then cut a little tongue upwards in the graft, and make 
a notch in the ftock to admit it; fo that when they are joined 
the tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft will more 
clofely unite with the ftock. Having thus placed them exaély 
together, tie them; then cover the place with grafting clay, 
to prevent the air from entering to dry the wound, or the wer 
from getting in to rot the ftock: you fhould fix a ftake into 
the ground, to which that part of the ftock, as alfo the graft, 
fhould be faftened, to prevent the wind from breaking them 
afunder. In this manner they are to remain about four 
months, in which time they will be jufficiently united; and 
the graft may then be cut from the mother-trec, obferving to 
flope it off clofe to the ftock, and cover the joined parts with 
frefh grafting clay. The operation is always performed. in 
April or May, and is commonly practifed upon oranges, myr- 
tles, jafmines, walnuts firrs, and pines, which will not fuc- 
ceed by commen grafting or budding.  Adilkr. 


Hammond. 
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INARTI’CULATE. adj. [inarticulf, Fr. in and articulate.] Not 
uttered with diftinétnefs like that of the fyllables of human 
{peech. 

Obferve what inarticulate founds rcfemble any of the parti- 
cular letters. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to a fenfe of 
devotion; as our folemn mufick, which is inarticulate poefy, 
does in churches. Dryden. 

INARTI'CULATELY. adv. [from inarticulate ] Not diftinétly. 

INARTI'CULATENESS. 7. f. [from inarticulate.) Confufion of 
founds; want of diftinétnefs in pronouncing. 

ĪNARTIFICIAL. adj. [in and artificial] Contrary to art. 

I have ranked this among the effects ; and it may be thought 
inartificial to make it the caufe alfo. Decay of Piety. 

InartiFi/CIALLY. adv. [from inartificial.}_ Without art; in 
a manner contrary to the rules of art. 

This lofty humour is clumfily and inartificially managed, 
when its affected by thofe of a felf-denying profeffion. Collier. 

INATTE’NTION. n. f. [ inattention, Fr. in and attention.) Dif- 
regard ; negligence; neglect. 

Perfons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of the mi- 
niftry, or hear with fuch inattention or contempt as renders 
them of little effect. Rogers's Sermons. 

We fee a ftrange inattention to this moft important pro- 
fpect. Rogers's Sermons. 

Novel lays attract our ravith’d ears ; 

But old, the mind with ixattention hears. Pope. 

INATTENTIVE. adj. [in and attentive.] Carelefs; negligent ; 
rcgardlefs. 

If we indulge the frequent roving of paffions, we fhall pro- 
cure an unfteady and inattentive habit. Watts. 

ĪNAU'DIBLE, adj. [in and audible.) Not to be heard; void of 
found. 

Let’s take the inftant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time ° 

Steals, ere we can effect them. Shake/peare. 

To INAv’GURATE. v.a. [inauguro, Latin.] To confecrate ; 
to inveft with a new office by folemn rites; to begin with good 
omens ; to begin. 

Thofe beginnings of years were propitious to him, as if 
kings did chufe remarkable days to inaugurate their favours, 
that they may appcar aéts as well of the time as of the 
will. Wotton. 

InauGura’tion. n.f. [ inauguration, Fr. inauguro, Latin, ] 
Inveftiture by folemn rites. 

‘The royal olive was folemnly fworn, at his ‘nauzuration, to 
obferve thefe things inviolable. Flowel’s Vocal Forreft. 

At his régal inauguration his old father refigned the kingdom 
to him. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

InauraTion. xf. [inauro, Latin.] The act of gilding or 
covering with gold. 

The Romans had the art of gilding after our manner; but 
fome fort of their inauration, or gilding, muft have been much 
dearer than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Twauspi'cious. ad. [in and au/picious.] 1ll-omened; un- 
lucky ; unfortunate. 

Oh here 

I will fet up my everlafting reft; 

And fhake the yoke of inau/picious ftars 

From this world-wearied flefh.  Shake/. Rom. and Juliet, 

Though heaven's inau/picious eye 

Lay black on love's nativity, 

Her eye a ftrong appeal can give; 

Beauty, fmiles, and love fhall live. Crafbaw. 

The ftars feel not the difeafes their inau/picions influence 


produces. Boyle. 
With inau/pictous love a wretched fwain 
Purfu’d the faireft nymph of all the plain ; 

She plung’d him hopelefs in a deep defpair. Dryden, 


INBE'ING. n.f. [in and being.] Inherence; infeparablene(s, 
When we fay the bowl is round, the boy is witty, thefe are 
proper or Inherent modes; for they have a fort of inbcing in 
the fubftance itfelf, and do not arife from the addition of any 
other fubftance to it. Watts. 
Unsorn. adj. [inand born.] Innate; implanted by nature. 
Led by fenfe of good, 


Inborn to all, I fought my needful food. Dryden: 
All paflions being inborn with us, we are almoft equally 
judges of them. Dryden. 
Some Carolina, to heaven’s dictates true, 
Thy inborn worth with confcious eyes fhall fee, 
And flight th’ imperial diadem for thee. Addifon. 


Ivere’ArHeED. adj. [in and breath.) Infpired; infufed by in- 
fpir: tion. 
Bleft pair of fyrens, pledges of hcav’n’s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious fifters, voice and verfe, 
Wed your divine founds, and mixt power employ, 
Dead things with inbreath'd fenfe able to pierce. Milton. 
PNDRED. adj. [in and bred.] Produced within; hatched or 
generate! within, 
i?) 
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My inbred cnemy 

Forth iffu’d. Milton's Paradife Left, b. ii. 

A man thinks better of his children than they deferve; but 
there is an impulfe of tendernefs, and there muft be fome 
eftecm for the fetting of that inbred affection at work. L'Efir, 

But he unmov’d contemns their idle threat; 
And inbred worth doth boafting valour flight. Dryden. 
To Inca’ce. v. a. [in and cage.) To coop up; to fhut up; 
to confine in a cage, or any narrow fpace. 
And yet incaged in fo {mall a verge, 
Thy wafte is no whit lefler than thy lord’s. Shake R.II. 
It made my imprifonment a pleafure ; 
Ay, fuch a pleafure as incaged birds 
Conceive. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
INCALE’SCENCE. paS [incalefco, Latin.] The ftate of grow- 
INCALE’SCENCY. $ ing warm; warmth; incipient heat. 

Averroes reftrained his hilarity, making no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is, 
a fober incalefcence, and regulated eftuation from wine. Brown. 

The oil preferves the ends of the bones from incale/cency, which 
they, being folid bodies, would neceffarily contraét from a fwift 
motion. Ray on the Creation. 

Incanra’Tion, n f. [ incantation, Fr. incanto, Lat.) Charms 
uttered by finging ; enchantment. 
My ancient incantations are too weak, 

And hell too ftrong. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

By Adam’s hearkening to his wife, mankind, by that her 
incantation, became the fubject of labour, forrow, and death. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the Warid. 

The great wonders of witches, their carrying in the air, 
and transforming themfelves into other bodies, are reported to 
be wrought, not by incantations or ceremonies, but by anoint- 
ing themfelves all over, move a man tothink that thefe fables 
are the effects of imagination ; for ointments, if laid on any 
thing thick, by ftopping of the pores, fhut in the vapours, and 
fend them to the head extremely. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

The name of a city being difcovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by charms 
and incantations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The nuptial rights his outrage ftrait attends; ` 

The dow’r defir'd is his transfigur’d friends: 

The incantation backward fhe repeats, 

Inverts her rod, and what fhe did, defeats. Garth. 

The commands which our religion hath impofed on its fol- 
lowers are not like the abfurd ceremonies of pagan idolatry, the 
frivolous rites of their initiations and worfhip, that might look 
like incantations and magick, but had no tendency to make man- 
kind the happier. Bentley's Sermons. 

Inca'nTaToRyY. adj. [from jncanto, Latin.] Dealing by en- 
chantment; magical. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the like incan- 
tatory impoftors, daily delude them. Brown’s Pulg. Errours. 

TolInca’/nTon, v.a. [in and canton.] To unite to a canton 
or feparate community. 

When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propofed the incor- 
porating Geneva in the cantons, the Roman catholicks, fear- 
ing the proteftant intereft, propofed the ixcantoning of Con- 
{tance as a counterpoife. Addifon on Italy. 

INCAPABI'LITY. Jn. f- [from incapable.] Inability natural; 
Inca‘PABLENESS. § difqualification legal. 
You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapability in 
yourfelf to the fervice. Suckling. 
Inca'PABLE. adj. [incapable, Fr. in and capable.} 
1, Wanting power; wanting underftanding; unable to compre- 
hend, learn, or underftand. 
Incapable and fhallow innocents ! 
You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death, 
2. Not able to receive any thing. 
Wilmot, when he faw Goring put in the command, thought 
himfelf incapable of reparation. Carendon. 
3- Unable; not equal to any thing. 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reafonable affairs? Is he not ftupid 
With age? Shakef. Winter’s Tale. 
4. Difqualified by law. 
Their lands are almoft entirely taken from them, and they 
are rendered incapable of purchafing any more. Swift. 
5. In converfation it is ufual to fay a man is incapable of {alles 
hood, or incapable of gencrofity, or of any thing good or 
bad. 
Incapa‘cious. adj. [in and capacicus.] Narrow; of {mall 
content. 

Souls that are made little and incapacious cannot enlarge 
their thoughts to take in any great compafs of timcs or 
things. Burnet. 

Incapa‘ciousness, n.f. [from incapacious.] Narrownels; 
want of containing fpace, 

To Incapa’citaTe. v.a. [inand capacitate. ] 

1. To difable; to weaken. 

Nothing of confequence fhould be left to be done in the 
laft incapacitating hours of life. Ciarifa. 
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2. To difqualify. 
Monftrofity could not i-apacitate from marriage. Arbuthn. 
Incapa’ciry. n.f. [incapacite, Fr. in and capacity.] Inability ; 
want of natural powcr; want of power of body; want of 
comprehentivenefs of mind. 
_Itchiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and genial in- 
difpofition. | r Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
Admonition he imputes either to envy, or clfe ignorance 
and incapacity of eftimating his worth. Govern. of the Tongue. 
The inactivity of the foul is its incapacity to be moved with 
any thing common. Arbuthnot. 
To INCA’RCERATE. v.a. [incarcero, Latin.] To imprifon; 
toconfine. It is ufed in the Scots law to denote imprifoning 
or confining in a gaol; otherwife it is feldom found. , 
The peftilent contagion may be propagated by thofe denfe 
bodies, that eafily incarcerate the infected air; as woollen 
cloaths. Harvey on Confumptions. 
INCARCERA’TION. n.f. [from incarcerate.) Imprifonment; 
confinement. 
To Ixca’rn. v.a. [incarno, Latin ]° To cover with flefh. 
The flefh will foon arife in that cut of the bone, and make 
exfoliation of what is neceflary, and incarn it. Wifeman. 
To Inca’xn. v.n. To breed fcth. 
The flough came off, and the ulcer happily incarned. Wifem. 
To Inca’RNADINE. v.a. [incarnadine, Fr. incarnadino, pale red, 
Italian.] To dye red. This word I find only once. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Tolnca’RNaTE. v.a. [incarner, Fr. incarno, Latin. } 
1. To cloath with flefh; to embody with flefh. 
I, who erft contended 
With gods to fit the higheft, am now conftrain’d 
Into a beaft, and mix with beftial flime, 
This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
INCA’RNATE. farticipial adj. [incarnat, Fr. from the verb. ] 
z. Cloathed with flefh ; embodied in flefh. 
Undoubtedly even the nature of God itfelf, in the perfon of 
the fon, is incarnate, and hath taken to itfelf flefh. Hooker. 
They fay he cried out of women. 
— Yes, that he did, and faid they were devils incarnate. Shak. 
A moft wife fufficient means of redemption and falvation, 
by the fatisfaCtory death and obedience of the incarnate fon of 
God, Jefus Chrift, God bleffed for ever. Sanderfon, 
Here fhalt thou fit incarnate, here fhalt reign 
Both God and man. Malton’s Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
2. It may be doubted whether Swift under{tood this word. 
But he’s poffeft, 
Incarnate with a thoufand imps. Swift. 
g- In Scotland incarnate is applied to any thing tinged of a deep 
red colour, from its refemblance to a flefh colour. 
INCARNA’TION. n.f. [incarnaticn, Fr. from incarnate. ] 
1. The act of afluming body. 
We muft beware we exclude not the nature of God from 
= ancarnation, and fo make the fon of God incarnate not to be 
very God. Hooker. 
' Upon the annunciation, or our Lady-day, meditate on the 
incarnation of our bleffed Saviour. Taylor's Guide to Devation. 

2. The ftate of breeding flefh. 

The pulfation under the cicatrix proceeded from the too lax 

j incarnation of the wound. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

] Inca RNATIVE. x. /. [incarnatif, Fr. from incarn.] A medicine 

that generates flefh. 

S I deterged the abfcefs, and incarned by the common incar- 

: native. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

© To Ixca’sz. v.a. [in and cafe.) To cover; to inclofe ;*to 
 inwrap. 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors ixcafe, 

The pillars filver. Pope’s Ody/fey. 

Incav’Ticus. adj, [in and cautious.] Unwary; negligent; 
heedlefs. 

His rhetorical expreffions may eafily captivate any incautisus 
reader. Keil againfi Burnet. 
IncauTiousry. adv. [from incautious.] Unwarily; heed- 

= dely; negligently. 
~ ÅA fpecies of palfy invades fuch as incautioufly expofe them- 
= felves to the morning air. Arbuthnit on Air. 
Ixce’nprary. n.f. |incendiarius, from incendo, Latin; incen- 
~ diaire, French. ] 
4. One who fets houfes or towns on fire in malice or for fob- 
bery. 
.. One who inflames factions, or promotes quarrels, 
© Nor could any order be obtained impartially to examine im- 
pudent incendiaries. King Charles. 
| Incendiaries of figure and diftinétion, who are the inventers 
"and publifhers of grofs falfuods, cannot be regarded but with 
the utmoft deteftation. Add:fon. 
Several cities of Greece drove them out as incendiaries, and 
© pelts of commonweals. Bextiey’s Sermons. 
INCENSE. x. f. [incenfum, Latin, a thing burnt ; encens, French. } 
Perfumes exhaled by fire in honour of fume god or goddefs. 
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Upon fuch facrifices, my Cordelia, 
The sill themfelves throw incen/e. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Numa the ritcs of ftriét religion knew; ; 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenfe due. ; Prior. 
To INCE/NSE. v.a. [incen/us, Latin.] To enkindle to rage ; 
to inflame with anger ; to enrage; to provoke; to irritate 
to anger; to heat; to fire; to make furious ; to exafperate. 
‘The world, too faucy with the gods, 
Incenjes them to fend deftruction. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 
If ’gainft yourfelf you be incens'd, we'll put you, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles, Shak¢/. 
He is attended with a defp’rate ae r 
And what they may incenfe him to, being apt 
To have his pA abustd! Calas bids fear. Shakef. K. Lear. 
Traétable obedience is a flave 
To each incenfed will. Shatefp. Henry VIII, 
Foul idolatries and es ee j 
Heap’d to the popular fum, will fo icenfe ‘ 
God as to teate hei, ; Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xin. 
How could my pious fon thy pow’r incenfe ? 
Or what, alas! ii vanquilh'é Troy's offence ? Dryden’s En. 
Ince/NsEMENT. 2. f. [from incenfe.] Rage; heat; fury. 

His incenfement at this moment is fo implacable, that fatif- 

faction can be none but by pangs of death. Shakefpeare. 
Ince/Ns1on. n.f. [incenfio, Latin.) The act of kindling; the 
{tate of being on fire. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decocting ; and fubtile or windy 

fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evaporation. _ Bacon. 
Ince’nsor. n. f- [ Latin. ] A kindler of anger; an inflamer 
of paffions. ; ; 

Many priefts were impetuous and importunate incenfors of 
the rage. l Hayward, 

Ince’nsory. n. f. [from incenfe.] ' The veffel in which incenfe 
is burnt and offered. Ainfworth. 

Ince’nTIvE. ». f. [incentivum, Latin.] 

1. That which kindles. ; 

Their unreafonable feverity was not the leaft incentive, that 

blew up into thofe flames the fparks of difcontent. K. Charles. 
2. That which provokes; that which encourages; incitement 5 

motive; encouragement; fpur. It is ufed of that which in- 

cites, whether to good or ill. wr 

Congruity of opinions, to our natural conftitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. Glanv. Scepf. 

Even the wifdom of God hath not fuggefted more prefling 
motives, more powerful incentives to charity, than thefe, that 
we fhall be judged by it at the laft dreadful day. Atterbury. 

It encourages fpeculative perfons, with all the zxcentives of 
place, profit, and preferment. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

ĪNCE’NTIVE. adj. Inciting; encouraging. © 
Competency is the moft incentive to induftry: too little 
makes men defperate, and too much carelefs. Decay of Piety. 
Inca’PTION. n.f. [inceptio, Latin.] Beginning. 
The inception of putrefaction hath in it a maturation. Bac, 
Ince’prive. adj. [inceptivus, Latin.] Noting beginning. 

An inceptive and defitive propofition, as, the togs vanifh as 
the fun rifes; but the fogs have not yet begun to vanifh, there- 
fore the fun is not yet rifen. Lecke. 

INCE'PTOR. n.f. [Latin.] A beginner; one who is in his ru- 
diments. 
Incera’ TION. n. f. [incero, Latin.] The act of covering with 
wax. Dict. 
INCE'RTITUDE. n.f. [incertitude, Fr. incertitudo, Lat.} Un- 
certainty; doubtfulnefs. 
Ince’ssant. adj. [in and ceffans, Latin.}] Unceafing; unin- 
termitted ; continual; uninterrupted. 
Raging wind blows up inceffant fhow’rs ; 
And when the rage allays, the rain begins. Shakef. H. VI, 
The inceffant weeping of my wife, 
Forc’d me to feek delays. 
If, by pray’r 

Inceffant, I could hope to change the will 

Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 

To weary him with my affiduous cries. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

In form, a herald of the king fhe flies, 
From peer to peer, and thus inceffant cries. Popes Ody/f. 
INcE’ssanTLY. adv. [from inceffant.] Without intermiffion ; 
continually. 
Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain’d to wath themfelves ince/fantly. 
Who reads 

Inceffantly, and to his reading brings not 

A fpirit and judgment equal or fuperior. Milt. Par. Lof.. 

The Chriftians, who carried their religion through fo many 
perfecutions, were inceffantly comforting one another with the 
example and hiftory of our Saviour and his apoftles. Addi/an. 

INCEST. n.f. [ince/te, French; inceflum, Latin.) Unnatural 
and criminal conjunction of perfons within degrecs prohi- 
bited. 

Is’t not a kind of incc/? to take life 


From thine own fifter’s hame? Shake/. Meaf. for Meafure. 


Shakefpeare. 


Fairy Queen, 


He 
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He who entered in the firft act, a young man like Pericles, 
prince of Tyre, muft not be in danger in the fifth act of com- 
Mitting ince/? with his daughter. Dryden's Dufre:nsy. 

Ince’sruous. adj. [ incefluenx, French. ] Guilty of inceft; 
guilty of unnatural cohabitation. 
Hide me, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue, 

That art rncefluous. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

We may eafily guefs with what impatience the world would 
have heard an ince//ions Herod difcourfing of chaflity. South. 

Ere you reach to this ince/lusus love, 
You mult divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 
INCE'speeusty. adv. [from inceftuous.] With unnatural love. 
Macareus and Canace, fon and daughter to Æolus, god of 
the winds, loved each other ince/tuou/ly. Dryden. 
INCH. n.f. [ince, Saxon; uncia, Latin.] 
1. A meafure of length fuppofed equal to threc grains of barley 
laid end to end ; the twelfth part of a foot. 

A foot is the fixth part of the ftature of man, a fpan one 
eighth of it, and a thumb’s breadth or inch one feventy- 
fecond. Holder on Time. 

2. A proverbial name for a fmall quantity. 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 
They'll give him death by inches. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
As in lafting, fo in length is man, 

Contracted to an inch, who was a fpan. Donne. 

Is it fo defirable a condition to confume by inches, and lofe 
one’s blood by drops? Colier. 

He fhould never mifs, in all his race, 

Of time one minute, or one inch of fpace. Blackmore. 

The commons were growing by degrees into power and 
property, gaining ground upon the patricians inch by inch. Sw. 

3. A nice point of time. 

Beldame, I think, we watch’d you at an inch. Shake’. 
To Incu. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To drive by inches. 

Valiant they fay, but very popular ; 

He gets too far into the fuldiers graces, 

And inches out my matter. 

2. To deal out by inches ; to give {paringly. 

To Inc. v.n. To advance or retire a little at a time. 

I'ncHen. adj. [with a word of number before it.} Containing 
inches in length or breadth. 

Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horfe 
over four inched bridges. Shakefteare’s King Lear. 

I’xcnipin. n.f. Some of the infide of a deer. Ainfworth, 
VncHMEAL. n. f. {inch and meal.) A piece an inch long. 
All th’ infeétions that the fun fucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall, and make him 

By inchmeal a difcafe ! Shakef. Tempe/?. 
To I'NcHoate. v.a. [inchoo, Latin.] To begin; to com- 
mence. 

It is neither a fubftance perfect, nora fubftance inchoate, or 
in the way of perfection. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

INCHOA‘TION. n. f. [inchoatus, Lat.] Inception; beginning. 

It difcerneth of four kinds of caufes; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of ftellionate, and the inchoations or middle acts towards 
crimes capital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts in thofe parts would 
be looked upon as the firft izchoation of them, which yet would 
be but their reviving. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

INCHOATIVE. adj. [inchoative, Fr. inchoativus, Latin.] In- 
ceptive; noting inchoation or beginning. 
To INCIDE. v.a. [from incido, to cut, Jatin. ] 

Medicines are faid to incide which confift of pointed and 
fharp particles; as acids, and moft falts, by which the parti- 
cles of other bodies are divided from one another: thus fome 
expectorating medicines are faid to incide or cut the phlegm. 

Quincy. 
The menfes are promoted by all faponaccous fubftances, 
which incide the mucus in the firft paflages. Arbuthn:t. 
oe clay ‘ bn J. [incido, to fall, Latin; incidence, French. ] 
1. The direction with which one body ftrikes upon another, 
and the angle made by that line, and the plane ftruck upon, is 
called the angle of incidence. In the occurfions of two moving 
bodies, their iscidence is faid to be perpendicular or oblique, as 
their directions or lines of motion make a ftraight line or an 
oblique angle at the point of contact. , Quincy. 

In mirrours therc is the like angle of incidence, from the ob- 
ject to the glafs, and from the glafs to the eye. Bacon, 

In equal incidences there is a confiderable inequality of re- 
fractions, whcther it be that fome of the incident rays are re- 
iraéted more and others lefs conftantly, or one and the fame 
ray is by refraction difturbed. Newton's Opt. 

The permancnt whitenefs argues, that jn like incidences of 
the rays there is no fuch feparation of the emerging rays. Newt. 

He enjoys his happy ftate moft when he communicates it, 
sand receives a more vigorous joy from the reflexion than from 
the direct incidency of his happincfs. Norris. 

2. [lucrdens, Latin.} Accident; hap; cafualty. 
What incidency thou do'tt guefs of harm declare, 
Js usccpiog towards me. Shakepeare’s Winter's Ta'e. 


Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Ainfw. 
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INCIDENT. aij. (incident, Fr. incidens, Latin, ] 
1, Cafual; foriuitous; occafional; happening accidentally ; fali- 
ing in befide the main defign; happening befide expećlatior:. 

As the ordinary courfe of common aftairs is difpofed cf by 
general Jaws, fo likewife mens rarer frcident neceflities and 
utilities fhould be with fpecial equity confidered. Hooker. 

I would note in children not only their articulate anfwers, 
but likewife {miles and frowns upon incident occafions. W ctten. 

In a complex propofition the predicate or fubjcét is fome- 
times made complex by the pronouns who, which, whofe, 
whom, &c. which make another propofition : as, every man, 
who is pious, fhall be faved: Julius, whofe furname was Cæ- 
far, overcame Pompey: bodies, which are tranfparent, have 
many pores. Here the whole propofition is called the primary 
or chief, and the additional propofition is called an incident 
propofition. Warts. 

2. Happening; apt to happen. 

Conftancy is fuch a ftability and firmnefs of friendfhip as 
overlooks all thofe failures of kindnefs, that-through paffion, 
incident to human nature, a man may be fometimes guilty 
of. South’s Sermons. 

Ixcipent. 7. f. [incident, Fr. from the adjective.] Something 
happening befide the main defign; cafualty. 

His wildom will fall into it as an incident to the point of 
Jawfulnefs. Bacen’s holy War. 

No perfon, no incident in the play, but muft be of ufe to 
carry on the main defign. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

InciDE'NTAL. adj. Incident; cafual; happening by chance; 
not intended ; not deliberate. 

The fatisfaGtion you received from thofe incidental difcourfes 
which we have wandered into. Milton. 

By fome religious duties fcarce appear to be regarded at all, 
and by others only as an incidental bufinefs, to be done when 
they have nothing elfe to do. Rogers’s Sermons. 

IncIDE‘NTALLY. adv. [from incidental.] Befide the main de- 
fign; occafionally. 

Thefe general rules are but occafionally and incidental’y men- 
tioned in Scripture, rather to manife unto us a former than 
to lay upon us a new obligation. Sander fon. 

I treat either purpofely or incidentally of colours. Boyle. 
I'NCIDENTLY. adv. [from incident.) Occafionally; by the 

bye; by the way. 

It was tucident'y moved amongft the judges what fhould be 
done for the king himfelf, who was attainted ; but rcfolved 
that the crown takes away defects. ~ Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To INCINERATE. v.a. [in and cineres, Latin.] To burn to 
afhes. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, and then 
maketh fragile; and laftly, it doth incincrate and calcinate. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Fire burneth wood, making it firft luminous, then black 
and brittle, and Jaftly broken and incinerate. Bacon. 

Thefe dregs ftick in the capillar infertions of the ftomach, 
and are foon incinerated and calcined into fuch falts which pro - 
duce coughs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

INCINERATION, n. f. [incineration, Fr. from incinercte.] The 
act of burning any thing to afhes. : 

I obferved in the fixt falt of urine, brought by depuration 
to be very white, a tafte not unlike common falt, and very 
differing from the cauftick lixiviate tafte of other falts made by 
incineration. Boyle. 

Incircumspe’ction. n. f. [in and circum/pection.] Want of 
caution; want of heed. 

An unexpected way of delufion, whereby he more eafily 
led away the incircum/pe€?ion of thcir belief. Browz s Ful. Err. 

Incrsep. adj. [incijer, Fr. incifus, Latin.] Cut; made by 
cutting: as, an inci/ed wound. 

I brought the inci/ed lips together. 
Inci’ston. n.f: [incifion, Fr. incifio, Latin.) 
1. A cut; a wound made with a-fharp intrument. Generally 

ufed for wounds made by a chirurgeon. 
Let us make inci/ion for your love, 

To prove whofe blood is reddcft, his or mine, Shake/peare. 

God help thce, fhallow man: God make imcifion in thee, 
thou art raw. Shake/p. fs ycu like it. 

The reception of one is as different from the admiffion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the ixci/icns of 
the plough, and when it gapes to drink in the dew of heaven, 
or the refrefhments of a fhower. Scuth's Sermons. 

A fmall ixcificn knife is more handy than a larger for opening 
the bag. Searp’s Surgery, 

2. Divifion of vifcofities by medicines. 

Abfterfion is a fcouring off, or incs/ion of the more vifcous 
humours, and making them more fluid, and cutting between 
them and the part; as is found in nitrous water, which fcour- 
eth linen cloth. Bacons Nat. Hifi. 

Incisive. adj. [incifify Fr. from incifus, Latin.} Having the 
quality of cutting or dividing. 

The colour of many corpufcles will cohere by being preci- 
pitated together, and be deftroyed by the cffufion of very 
piercing and tuctfive liquors. Beye. 


Wifeman’s Surgery. 
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Incrsor. v. fi [incifor, Latin.}] Cutter; tooth in the forepart 
_ of the mouth: 
Incr’sony. adj. [ inefrire, French. ] Having the quality of 
cutting. 
Inci’sure. m f. [incifura, Latin.] A cut; an aperture. 

In fome creatures it is wide, in fome narrow, in fome with 
a deep incifure up into the head, for the better catching and 
holding of prey, and more eafy comminuting of hard food. 

Derham’s Phyfico-Theolozy. 
Incrra’Tion. n f. [incitati Latin.) Incitement ; incentive ; 
motive; impulfe. 

Dr. Ridley, in his tract of magnetical bodies, defines mag- 
netical attraction to be a natural incitation and difpofition con- 
forming unto contiguity, an union of one magnetical body 
unto anothcr. Brown's Vulgar. Errours. 

The multitude of obje&s do Proportionably multiply both 
the poflib:lities and tncitations. Governm. of the Tongue. 

4 The mind gives not only licence, but incitation to the other 
paifions to act with the utmoft impetuofity. Decay of Piety. 
To INCITE. v.a. {incito, Lat. inciter, Fr.] To ftir up; to pufh 
torward in a purpoie; to animate; to fpur; to urge on. 
How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to? 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite ; 
But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. Shake/peare. 
Antiochus, when he incited Prufias to join in war, fet before 

him the greatnefs of the Romans, comparing it to a fire, that 

took and fpread from kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 
The principles of nature and common reafon, which in all 

_ difficulties, where prudence or courage are required, do rather 

inciie us to fly for affiftance to a findle perfon than a multi- 

beetude. Swift. 

ANC CEMENT. n.f. [from incite.) Motive; incentive; im- 
_ pulle; inciting power. 

A marvel it werc, if a man of great capacity, having fuch 
incitements to make him defirous ot all furtherances unto his 
caufe, could efpy in the whole fcripture of God nothing which 
might breed at the leaft a probable opinion of likelihood, that 

~ divine authority was the fame way. inclinable. Hooker. 

A perfon fent hither by fome good providence, to be the 
» occafion and incitement of great good to this iland. Milton. 
: If thou muft reform the ftubborn times, 

__ From the long records of diftant age 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope’s Statius. 
Ivei’vit. adj. [incivil, Fr.] Unpolifhed. See Uncivit. 
Incivrtity. n.f. [incivilite, Fr. in and civility. ] 

a. Want of courtefy ; rudenefs. 

He does offend againft that reverence which is due to the 
common apprehenfjons of mankind, whether true or not, 
= which is the greateft énctvility. Tillot{on's Sermons. 
‘2. Actof rudenefs. 

\ . Abftain from diflolute laughter, uncomely. jefts, loud talk- 

ing and jeering, which, in civil account, are called indecen- 

a cles and incivilities. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Uncie’MEncy. 7. /. [inclemence, Fr. inclementia, Latin.) Un~- 

 mercifulnefs; cruelty; feverity; harfhnefs; roughnel(s. 

+ And though by tempefts of the prize bereft, 

Jn heaven's inciemency fome eafe we find : 

_ Our foes we vanquith’d by our valour teft. Dryden. 

Ixcie’MENT. adj. [in and clemens, Latin.} Unmerciful ; un- 
~ pitying ; void of tendernefs ; harfh. 

Leo ‘Teach us further by what means to fhun 
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ne Th inclement feafons, rain, ice, hail and fnow. Milton. 
I Rand 
. Naked, defencelefs, on a foreign land: 
Propitious to my wants, a veft fupply, 
To guard the wretched from th’ inclement fky. Pope. 


VNABLE. adj. [inclinabilis, Latin. ] 

A Bao: nal ae of will; favourably difpofed ; willing ; 
_ tending by difpofition. 

yee People are not always inclinable to the beft. Spenfer. 
| A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could efpy in the 
~ whole fcripture nothing which might breed a probable opinion, 
that divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 
_. The gall and bitternefs of certain mens writings, who fpared 
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2. Having a tendency. 

m jf fuch a cruft naturally fell, then it was more likely and 
‘inable to fall this thoufand years than the laft; but if the 
was always gradually nearer and nearer to falling, that 
„evinces that it had not endured eternally. Bentley. 
rion. n.f. [inelinaifon, inclination, Fr, inclinatio, Lat ] 
ency towards any point. = 
ie two rays, being equally refraĉted, have the fame incli- 
on to one another after refraction which they had before ; 
tt at is, the inclination of half a dezrce anfwering to the fun’s 
Newton's Opt. 
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2. Nattiral aptnefs, l A. 

Though moft of the thick woods are grubbed up firice the 
promontory has becn cu'tivated, there are still meny {pots of 
it which {hew the natural inchnation of the foil leans that 
way. Addifor. 

3. Propenfion of mind; favourable difpofition; incipient degre. 

‘The king was wonderfully difquicted, when he found that 
the prince was totally aliencd trom all thoughts of or inclinatioh 
to the marriage. C.arendon. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a willing of 
that thing; and yet, in matters of duty, men frequently 
reckon it for fuch: tor otherwife how fhould they fo often 
plead and reft in the honeft and well-inclinedGifpafition of 
their minds, when they are juftly charged with an actual non- 
performance of the law. South's Serinons. 

4. Love; affection. 
We have had few knowing painters, becaufe of thelittle 
inclination which princes have for painting. Dryden. 
5. Difpofition of mind. 
Bid him 
Report the features of Octavia, her yeass, 
Her inclination. Shake/p. ant. and Cleopatru: 
6. The tendency of the magnetical needle to the Eaft or W eft. 
J- [In pharmacy.] The act by which a clear liquor is poured 
off trom fome fæces or fediment by oniy {tooping the vetiel, 
which is alfo called decantation. Quincy: 
ĪNGLINATORY. ad. (trom incline.) Having a quality ot- in- 
clining to one or other. 7 

If that inclinatory virtue be deftroyed by a touch from the 
contrary pole, that end which before was clevated will then 
decline. Brown s Fulgar Errours. 

ĪNCLI'NATORILY. adv. [from inclinatory.] Obliquely ; with 
inclination to one fide or the other; with fome deviation from 
North and South. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily, or fomewhat 
equinoxially, that is, toward the eaftern or weftern points, 
they difcover fome verticity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To INCLINE. v.n. [inclino, Latin ; incliner, Fr.] 
1. To bend; to lean ; to tend towards any part. 

Her houfe inclincth unto death, and her paths unto. the 

dead. Prov. ii, 18: 
Still to this place 
My heart inclines, ftill hither turn my eyes ; 
Hither my fect unbidden find their way. 
2. To be favourably difpofed to; to feel deire beginning. 
Doth his majefty 
Incline to it, or no? 
He feems indifferent ; 
Or rather {waying more upon our part. 
To INCLINE. via. 
1. To givea tendency or direction to any place or kate. 
‘The timely dew of fleep, 
Now falling with, foft lumb’rous weight, inclines 
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Our eyelids. Milton 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 

Now to the baron fate inciines the field. Pope: 
A tow’ring itructure to the palace join’d ; 

To this his {teps the thoughiful prince incdin’d. Pope. 


2. To turn the delire towards any thing. 
3- To bend; to incurvate. 
With due refpect my body I snclin'd, 
As to fome being of fuperior kind, 
And made my court. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
To Incui’p. v. a. [in and clip.] To gratp; to inclofe; to fir- 
round. 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or tky inclips, 
Is thine, if thou wilt ha’t. Shakejj. Ant. and Cleopat. 
To INCLOISTER. v. a. [in and cloifter.] To fhut upin a cloifter. 
To IncLo’un, v.a. [in and chud.) To darken; tb obfcure. 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of grofs diet, fhall we be inclouded, . 
And forc’d to drink their vapour. 
To Incxu'bE. v. a. [includo, Latin.) 
1. To inclofe; to fhut in. 
2. Tocomprife; to comprehend. 
This defire being recommended to her majefty, it liked her 
to include the fame within one intire leafe. Bacon. 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, and 
efpecially the machines of the gods. Pope. 
Inftead of cnquiring whether he be a man of virtue, the 
queftion is only whether he be a whig or a tory; under which 
terms all good and ill qualities are zacluded. Swift. 
Incuu’sivE. adj. [ine'ufif, French.] 
t. Inclofing ; encircling. 
O, would that the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, 
Were red-hot fteel, to fear me to the brain. Shak. R. III. 
2. Comprehended in the fum or number: as, from Wednefda 
to Saturday inclufive; that is, beth Wednefday and Saturday 
taken into the number, 
Pll fearch where ev’ry virtue dwells, 
From courts inclufive down to celle. 
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Ixcru’stvety. adv. [from inclufive.] The thing mentioned 
reckoned into the account. 

Thus much fhall ferve for the feveral periods or growth of 
the common law, until the time of Edward I. inclufively. Hale. 

All articulation is made within the mouth, from the throat 
to the lips inc/ufrvely; and is differenced partly by the organs 
ufed in it, and partly by the manner and degree of articu- 
lating. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

INCOA‘GULABLE. adj. [in and coagulable.} Incapable of con- 
cretion. 

INCOEXYSTENCE. 1. f. [in and co-xiffence.] The quality of not 
exifting together; non-aflociation of exiftence. 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, which fets us 
more remote from a certain knowledge of the coexiftence or 
incoexiftence of different ideas in the fame fubjeQ, is, that there 
is no difcoverable connection between any fecondary quality 
and thofe primary qualities it depends on. socke. 

Inco’G. adv. [corrupted by mutilation from incognito, Latin. ] 
Unknown; in private. 
But if you’re rough, and ufe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it, he’ll remain incog. Addijon. 
Ixco’Gitancy. n. f. [incogitantia, Latin.) Want of thought. 

One man’s fancies are laws to others, who convey them as 
fuch to their fucceeders, who afterwards mifname all unobfe- 
quioufnefs to their incogitancy prefumption. Boyle. 

Next to the ftupid and meerly vegetable ftate of incogitancy, 
we may rank partial and piece-meal confideration. Dec. of Piety. 

Inco’GITATIVE, adj. [in and cogitative.] Wanting the power 
of thought. 

Purely material beings, as clippings of our beards, and fen- 
fible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as we find ourfelves, 
we will call cogitative and incogitative beings. Locke. 

Inco’Gniro. adv. [incognitus, Latin.] In a ftate of conceal- 
ment, 
*T was long ago 
Since gods came down incognito. 
EASE. bn f. [in and coherence.) 
1. Want of conneétion ; incongruity; inconfequence; want of 
dependance of one part upon another. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due 
order, fhews the incohcrence of the argumentations better than 
fyllogifms. Locke. 

Incoherences in matter, and fuppofitions without proofs, put 
handfomely together, are apt to pafs for {trong reafon. Locke. 

2. Want of cohefion; loofenefs of material parts. 

If plaifter be beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured 
out it will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the fmalnefs and 
incoherence of the parts do both make themveafy to be put into 
motion, and makes the pores they intercept fo fmall, that they 
interrupt not the unity or continuity of the mafs. Boyle. 

INCOHE RENT. adj. [in and coherent ] : 
1. Inconfequential ; inconfiftent; having no dependence of one 
part upon another. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are afleep, and 

- retain the memory ef them; but how extravagant and incohe- 
rent are they, and how little conformable to the perfection of 
a rational being ! Locke. 

2. Without cohefion ;. loofe ; not fixed to each other. 

Had the ftrata of ftone become folid, but the matter where- 
of they confift continued lax and incoherent, they had confe- 
quently been as pervious as thofe of marle or gravel. /Voodw. 

INCOHE/RENTLY. adv. [from incoherent.) Anconfiftently ; in- 
confequentially. 

The character of Eurylochus is the imitation of a perfon 
confounded with fears, {peaking irrationally and incoherently. 

Broome's Notes on the Odvffey. 
-Inconu’miry. n. f. [incolumitas, Latin.] Safety; fecurity. A 
word very little in ufe. 

The parliament is neceffary to aflert and preferve the na- 
tional rights of a people, with the zzco/umity and welfare of a 
country. Awwel. 

IĪNCOMBUSTIBI'L:TY. x. /. [from incombuflible.] The quality 
of refifting fire fo that it cannot confume. 

The ftone in the Appennines is remarkable for its fhining 
quality, and the amianthus for its incombu/fibility. Ray. 

IncomBu’sTIBLE. adj. [incombuftible, Fr. in and combu/fible. | 
Not to be confumed by fire. 
It agrees in this common quality afcribed unto both, of 
being incombu/tible, and not confumable by fire. Wilkins, 
INcoMBU'sTIBLENESS. 1. f. [from incombuflible.] The quality 
of not being wafted by fire. 
INCOME. n. f. [in and come.] Revenue; produce of any 
thing. 

Thou who repincft at the plenty of thy neighbour, and the 
greatnels of his incomes, confider what are frequently the dif- 
mal confequences of all this. South's Sermons. 

No fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord. Dryden’s Georg. 

St. Gaul has fcarce any lands belonging to it, and little or 
no income but what arifes from its trade: the great fupport of 
this little ftate is its linen manufacture. Addifon on Italy. 
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Notwithftanding the large incomes annexed to fome. few of 
her preferments, this church hath in the whole little to fubfilt 
on. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

INCOMMENSURAEILITY. ^. f. [from incommenjurable.} ilhe 
ftate of one thing with refpect to another, when they cannot 
be compared by any common meafure. 

INCOMME NSURABLE. adj. [French, from in, con, and jmenfu- 
rabilis, Latin.] Not to be reduced to any meafure common 
to both ; not to be meafured together, fuch as that the propor- 
tion of one to the other can be told. 

Our difputations about vacuum or fpace, incommenfurable 
quantities, the infinite divifibility of matter, and eternal dura- 
tion, will lead us to fee the weaknefs of our nature. /Vatts. 

INCOMME’NSURATE. aaj. [in, con, and menfura, Latin.) Not 
admitting one common meafture. 

The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, which, to our ap- 
prehenfion, are incommenjurate, are yet commenturable to the 
infinite comprehenfion of the divine intelleét. More. 

As all other meafures of time are reducible to thefe three ; 
fo we labour to reduce thefe three, though ftri€ily of themfelves 
incommenfurate to one another, for civil ufe, meafuring the 
greater by the Icfs. Holder on Tine. 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as any greater {pace 
of time may be faid to comprehend a lefs, though the lefs {pace 
be incommen/urate to the greater. Holder on Time. 

To INCOMMODATE. } v. a. [incommedo, Lat. incommoder, 

To INCOMMO'DE.  § Fr.} To be inconvenient to; to 
hinder or embarrafs without very great injury. 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, begged the bull’s 
pardon; but rather than incommode ye, fays he, I'll re- 
move. L’Efirange. 

Although they fometimes moleft and incommode the inhabi- 
tants of fome parts, yet the agent, whereby both the one and 
the other is effected, is of that indifpenfable neceflity to the 
earth and to mankind, that they could not fubfift without it. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftery. 

Incommo’pious. adj. [ incommodus, Latin. ] Inconvenient ; 
vexatious without great mifchief. 

Things of general benefit, for in this world what is fo per- 
fect that no inconvenience doth ever follow it? may by fome 
accident be incommodious to a few. Hooker. 

Mens intentions in fpeaking are to be underftood, without 
frequent explanations and incommodious interruptions. Locke. 

IncoMMo’pIOUSLY. adv. [from inccmmodious.] Inconvenient- 
ly; not at eafe. 

IncomMo'piousneEss. n.f. [from incommodious.] Inconve- 
nience, 

Difeafes, diforders, and the incommodioufnefs of external na- 
ture, are inconfiftent with happinefs. Burnet. 

Incommo'piTy.: 2. fı [incommodité, Fr. incommoditas, Latin. ] 
Inconvenience; trouble, 

Declare your opinion, what incommodity you have conceived 
to be in the common law, which I would have thought moft 
free from all fuch diflike. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

If iron can be incorporated with flint or ftone, without 
over great charge, or other incommoaity, the cheapnefs doth 
make the compound ftuff profitable. Bacon. 

By confidering the region and the winds, one might fo caft. 
the rooms, which fhall moft need fire, that he fhould little 
fear the inc:mmudity of {moak. Wottsn’s Architréiure. 

IncommunicasrLity. n. fi [ftom incommunicable} The qua- 
lity of not being impartible. - 

INcomMu'NICABLE. adj. [incommunicable,Fy.inand communicable] 

1. Not impartible; not to be made the common right, property, 
or quality of more than one. 

‘They cannot afk more than I can give, may I but®referve 
to myfelf the inccammunicable jewel of my confcience. K.Charles. 

Only the God of nature perfeétly knows hers and light 
without darknefs is the incommunicable claim of him that dwells 
in light inacceffible. l 1Glanv. 

It was agreed on both fides, that there wasone fupreme 
excellency, which was incommunicable to any creaturessStilling. 

2. Not to be exprefled ; not to be told. ; 

Neither did he treat them with thefe’peculiarities of favour 
in the extraordinary difcoveries of the gofpel only,>but alfo of 
thofe incommunicable revelations of the divine love, in reference 
to their own perfonal intereft in it. South's Sermons. 

INCOMMU’NICABLY. adu. [from incommunicable.| in amanner 
not to be imparted or communicated. 

To annihilate is both in reafon, and by the confent of di- 
vines, as izcommunicably the effect of a powcr divine, and above 
nature, as is creation itfelf. Hakewill on Providence. 

INCOMMU'NICATING. adj. [in and communicating.) “Having 
No intercourfe with each other. : 

The judgments and adminiftrations of common juftice 
carry a confonancy one to another, whereby both are preferved 
from that confufion that would enfue, if the adminiftration 
was by feveral sncommunicating hands, or by provincial eftablifh- 
ments. Hale's Conimon Law. 

IncomPa’cT. adj. (in and t:mpacted.] Not joined; not 

Incompa’cTeD. § cohering. 

Salt, fay they, is the bafis of folidity and permanency in 

compyund 
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compound bodies, without which the other four elements 

might be varioufly blended, but would remain imom- 

paced. . Boyle. 

Inco’mPAN ARLE. adj. [incomparable, Fr. in and comparable.) 
Excellent above compare; excellent beyond all competition. 

My heart would not fuffer me to omit any occafion, where- 

by I might make the incomparable Pamela fee how much ex- 


traordinary devotion I bore to her fervice. Sidney. 
A moft incomparable man, brcath’d as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodnefs. Shakefp. Timon. 


Her words do thew her wit incomparable. Shakef. H. VI. 
Now this mafk 
Was cried incomparable, and th’ enfuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. Shakefp. Henry VIII 
If I could leave this argument of your incomparable beauty, 
I might turn to one which would equally opprefs me with its 
_ greatnefs. Dryden. 
INco’MPARABLY. adv. [from incomparable.) 
e. Beyond comparifon; without competition. 
A founder it had, whom I think incomparably the wifeft man 
~ that ever the French church did enjoy, fince the hour it en- 
joyed him. Hooker. 
Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily to undergo 
any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf but from the probability of an 
evil incomparcbly greater. South's Sermons. 
2. Excellently; to the higheft degree. A low phrafe. 
There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the Fauftina’s, and 
Marcus Aurelius, all incomparably well cut. Addifon on Italy. 
INCOMPA’SSIONATE. adj. [in and compaffionate.| Void of pity; 
void of tendernefs. 
~  Ancomparisr'tity. n.f. [properly incompetibility, in and com- 
= peto, Latin.] Inconfiftency of one thing with another. 
= He overcame that natural incompatibility, which hath been 
© ~ noted between the vulgar and the fovereion favour. Wotton. 
~The reafon of the ftrefs refts not upon the incompetibility of 
` excefs of one infinitude above another, either in intenfion or 
~ extenfion; but the incompetibility of any multitude to be in- 


finite. Hale. 
_ Incompa’risre. [incompatible, French; rather incompetible, as it 
is fometimes written; in and competo, Lat.] Inconfiftent with 


_  fomething elfe; fuch as cannot fubfift or cannot be poflefled 
PaA he with fomething elfe. 
l ortune and love have ever been fo incompatible, that it is 
* no wonder, madam, if, having had fo much of the one for 
"you, I have ever found fo little of the other for myfelfe Suckl. 
May not the outward expreffions of love in many good 
~Chriftians be greater to fome other objeét than to God? Or is 
© ‘this scompetible with the fincerity of the love of God ? Hamm. 
The repugnancy of infinitude is equally ixcompetible to con- 
i tinued or fucceffive motion, and depends upon the incompof- 
fibility of things fucceffive with infinitude. Hale. 


= We know thofe colours which have a friendfhip with each 
» Other, and thofe which are incompatible, by mixing together 
= thofe colours of which we would make trial. Dryden. 


z 
s = Senfe I have proved to be incompatible with mere bodies, 
s +») even thofeof the moft compound and elaborate textures. Bent. 
= Ixco’mparisry. adv. [for incompetibly, from incompatible.) In- 
> © confiftently. 
» Incompetency. n.f. [incompetence, Fr. from incompetent.] In- 
© ability; want of adequate ability or qualification. 
__» Our not being able to difcern the motion of a fhadow of a 
= dial-plate, or that of the index upon a clock, ought to make 
+ ~usfenfible of the ixcompetency of our eyes to difcern fome mo- 
= tions of natural bodies incomparably flower than thefe. Boyle. 
“Inco'MpPETENT. adj. [in and competent.) Not fuitable; not 
adequate; not proportionate. Inthe civil law it denotes fome 
‘defect of right to do any thing. 
Richard ITI. hada refolution, out of hatred to his brethren, 
et o difable their iffues, upon falfe and incompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of illegitimation. Bacons H. VII. 
© > Every {peck does not blind a man, nor does every infirmity 
make one unable to difcern, or incompetent to reprove the grofler 
faults of others. Government of the Tongue. 
~~» T thank you for the commiffion you have given me: how I 
have acquitted myfelf of it, muft be left to the opinion of the 
world, in fpight of any proteftation which I can enter againft 
= theprefent age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden. 
_~ Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not the moft 
_ incompetent judges of facred things. Dryden. 
An equal attraction on all fides of all matter, is juft equal 
fo no attraction at all; and by this means all the motion in the 
univerfe muft procecd from external impulfe alone, which is 
an incompetent caufe for the formation of a world. Bentley. 
INco’mMPETENTLY. adv. [from incompetent.) Unfuitably; un- 
duly. 
Inco Ai E. adj. [in and complete.] Not perfet; not 
nifhed. j y 
It pleafeth him in mercy to account himfelf incomplete and 
maimed without us. Hooker. 
In incomplete ideas we are apt to impofe. on ourfelves, and 
= ‘wrangle with others; efpecially where they have particular and 
familiar names. f Locke. 
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İNcoMPLE'TENESS: n.f. [from incomplete.) Imperfection; u3- 
finifhed ftate. P . E.. 

The incompletene/s of our feraphick lover's happinefs, in his 
fruitions, proceeds not from their want of fatisfactorinefsy 
but of an intire poffeffion. Boyle. 

INCOMPLI/ANCE. n. f. [in and e-mpliance.] i 
1. Untraćtablenefs ; impracticablenefs ; contradićtious temper. 

Self-conceit produces peevifhnefs and incompliance of humour 

in things lawful and indifferent. Liil-tfon's Sermons. 
2. Refufal of compliance. 

Confider the vaft difproportion between the worft inconve- 
niences that can attend our incompliance with men, and the 
eternal difpleafure of an offended God. Rogers. 

IncomPo'sep. adj. [in and compojed:} Difturbed; dilcom- 
pofed; difordered. À 

Somewhat incompsfed they are in their trimming, and ex- 

traordinary tender of their young ones. o Howea. 

IncompossiBiLity. n.f. from incompojjible.] Quality of being 
not poffible but by the negation or deitruction of fomething ; 
inconfiftency with fomething. 
The manifold incompoffibilities and lubricities of matter can- 
not have the fame fitneffes in any modification. Mere. 
Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom- 
petible to continued or fucceffive motion, and depends upon 
the incompaffibility of the very nature of things fucceffive or ex- 
tenfive with infinitude, yet that incompoffibiiity is more con{pi- 
cuous in difcrete quantity, that arifeth from individuals already 
actually diftinguithed. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ĪNCOMPO'SSIBLE. adj. [in, con, and poffibie.] Not poffible to- 
gether; not poffible but by the negation of fomething elfe. 
INCOMPREHENSIBILITY. n.f. [incomprehenfibilite, Fr. from ina 
comprehenfible.} Unconceivablenefs; fuperiority to human un- 
derftanding. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE. adj. [incomprehenfible, Fr. in and compre- 
henfible.] 

1. Not to be conceived; not to be fully underftood. 

His precepts tend to the improving and perfecting the moft 
valuable part of us, and annexing incomprehenjible rewards as 
an eternal weight of glory. Hammond. 

One thing more is incomprehenfible in this matter. Locke. 

The laws of vegetation, life, fuftenance, and propagation 
are the arbitrary pleafure of God, and may vary in man- 
ners incompreben/fible to our imaginations. Bentley, 

2. Not to be contained. Not now ufed, 

Prefence every where is the fequel of an infinite and inc:m- 
prebenfible {ubftance; for what can be every where but that 
which can no where be comprehended ? Hooker. 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLENESS. n. J. [from incomprehenfible.] Un- 
conceivablenefs. 

I might argue from God's incomprehenfiblene/s: if we could 
believe nothing but what we have ideas of, it would Le impof- 
fible for us to believe God is incomprehenfible. Watts. 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLY. adv. [from incomprehen/ible.| In a man- 
ner not to be conceived. 

We cannot but be affured that the God, of whom and from 
whom are all things, is incomprehenfibly infinite. Lecke. 

ĪNCOMPRE’SSIBLE. adj. [incompreffible, Fr. in and compreffible.} 
Not capable of being comprefled into lefs fpace. 
Their hardnefs is the reafon why water is incomprefib'e, 
when the air lodged in it is exhaufted. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
Imcompressieriiry. n. f [from incompre(f:bie.] Incapacity 
to be fqueezed into lefs room. 
Inconcu’RRING. adj. [in and concur } Not concurring. 

They derive effe€ts not only from inconcurring caules, but 

things devoid of all efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Inconce/ALABLe. adj. [in and conceal.] Not to be hid; not 
to be kept fecret. 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourfelves will hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are fons of 
earth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

INCONCEIVABLE. adj. [inconceivable, Fr. in and conceivable. } 
Incomprehenfible; not to be conceived by the mind. 

Such are Chrift’s promifes, divine inconceivable promifes ; a 
blifs to be enjoyed to all eternity, and that by way of return 
for a weak obedience of fome few years. Hammond. 

It is ixconceivable to me, thata fpiritual fubftance fhould re- 
prefent an extended figure. Locke. 

How two ethers can be diffufed through ail fpace, one of 
which.aéts upon the other, and by confequence is reaéted upon, » 
without retarding, fhattering, difperfing, and confounding one 
another’s motions, is incenceival'e. Newtons Opt. 

INCONCE’IVABLY. adv. [from inconceivasle.] In amanner be- 
yond comprehenfion; to a degree beyond human comprehenfion. 
oes that man take a rational courfe to preferve himfelf, 
who refufes the endurance of thofe leffer troubles, to fecure 
himfelf from a condition inconceivably more miferable ? South. 
Inconce’pripie. adj. [in and conceptib'e; conceptus, Latin ] 
Not to be conceived ; incomprehenfible; inconceivable, A 
Word not ufed. 

It is inconceptible how any fuch man, that hath ftood the 
fhock of an eternal duration without corruption, fhould after 
be corrupted. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
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ÎNCONCLU'DENT. adj. [in and concludent, Latin.} Inferring no 
confequence. 

The depofitions of witnefles themfelves, as being falfe, va- 
rious, contrariant, fingle, inconcludent. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Inconciu’srvE. ad. -[in and conclufive.} Not enforcing any 
determination of the mind ; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
InconcLu’s1vELY. adv. [from inconclufive.) Without any 

fuch evidence as determines the underftanding. 
INCONCLU’SIVENESS. nf. (from inconclufive.] Want of rational 
cogency. 

A man, unfkilful in fyllogifm, at firft hearing, could per- 
ceive the weaknefs and inconclufivene/s of a long, artificial, and 
plaufible difcourfe, wherewith fome others, better fkilled in 
fyllogifm, have been mifled. Locke. 

Ixconco’cr. adj. {in and conco ] Unripened ; immature; 
INCONCO'CTED. } not fully digefted. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ftrong 
for the efficient that fhould convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcoé? ; and the procefs is to be called crudity and in- 
concoétion. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

I underftand, remember, and reafon better in my riper 
years than when I was a child, and had my organical parts lefs 
digetted and inconcodled. Hale’s Orgin of Mankind. 

Inconco’crion. n.f. [from inconcoc?.] The ftate of being 
indicefted ; unripenefs; immaturity. 

The middle aétion, which produccth fuch imperfect bodies, 
is fitly called inquination, or inconcoction, which is a kind of, 
putrefaction. Bacon's Natural Hiftory., 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ftrong 
for the efficient that fhould convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcoét; and the procefs is to be called crudity and ix- 
concoction. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Inco’npiTe. adj. [inconditus, Lat.] Irregular; rude; unpolifhed. 
Now fportive youth 
Carol incondite rhymes with fuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. Phillips. 
Twconpi'T1ONAL. adj. [in and conditional.] Without excep- 
tion; without limitation; without ftipulation. 

From that which is but true in a qualified fenfe, an incondi- 
ticnal and abfolute verity is inferred. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

INCONDI‘TIONATE. aaj. [in and condition] Not limited; not 
reftrained by any conditions; abfolute. 

They afcribe to God, in relation to every man, an eternal, 
unchangeable, and inconditionate decree of election or repro- 
bation. Boyle. 

INCONFO'RMITY. n.f. [in and conformity.) Incompliance with 
the practice of others. 

We have thought their opinion to be, that utter inconfer- 
mity with the church of Rome was not an extremity where- 
unto we fhould be drawn for a time, but the very mediocrity 
itfelf, wherein they meant we fhould ever continue. Hooker. 

InconFu’sion. n. f. [in and confufion.] Diftinétnefs. 

The caufe of the confufion in founds, and the inconfufion in 
fpecies vilible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines, and 
fu there can be no coincidence in the eye; but founds that 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, muft needs encounter and 
difturb the one the other. Bacon. 

Inco'NGRUENCE. n.f. [in and cengruence.] Unfuitablenefs ; 
want of adaptation. 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon the congruity 
or incongruence of the component particles of the liquor to the 
pores of the bodies it touches. Boyle. 

Inconcrutry. n.f. [incongruite, Fr. from incongruous.) 
1. Unfuitablenefs of one thing to another. 

The fathers make ufe of this acknowledgment of the incon- 
éruity of images to the Deity, from thence to prove the incon- 
gruity of the worfhip of them. Stillingfleet. 

2. Inconfiftency ; inconfequence ; abfurdity; impropriety. 

‘To avoid abfurdities and ixcongruities, is the fame law 
eftablifhed for both arts: the painter is not to paint a cloud at 
the bottom of a picture, nor the poet to place what is proper 


to the end in the beginning of a poem. Dryden. 
3- Difagreement of parts; want of fymmetry. 
She, whom after what form foc’er we fee, 
Is difcord and rude incongruity ; 
She, fhe is dead, fhe’s dead. Denne. 


Inco’NGRuUOUS. adj. [incongruy Fr. in and congruous.} 
t. Unfuitable ; not fitting. 

Wifer heathens condemned the worfhip of God as incen- 
gruni to a divine nature, and a difparagement to the 
deity. Stillingfleet. 

7. Inconfiftent ; abfurd. 

IsconGRuousLy. udu. [from incongruous.) Improperly ; un- 
fitly. 

Inconnu'xEDLy. adv, [in and connex.) Without any ‘con- 
nexion or dependance. 

Others afcribed hereto, as a caufe, what perhaps but cafual- 
ly or inconnexed!y fuccceds. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

[xCO'NSCIONABLE, adj. [in and confcionable.] Void of the 
ienfe of good and evil; without influence of confcience. 

So inconfcionable are thefe common people, and fo little feel- 
iny have they of God, or thcir own fouls good. Spenfer. 
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INCO'NSEQUENCE. ” f. [incon/equence, Fr. incon/equentia, Lat.] 
Inconclufivenefs ; want of juit infercice. 

This he beftows the name of many fallacies upon: and runs 
on with flhewing the incon/equence ot it, as- though be did in 
earneft believe it were an impertinent aniwer. Stillingfleet. 

INCO'NSEQUEN T. adj. [in and confequens, Lat] Without juft 
conclufion ; without regular inference. 

The ground he affumes is unfound, and his illation from 
thence deduced sncon/equent. Hakewsl on Providence. 

Men reft not in falfe apprchenfions without abfurd and in- 
con/equent deductions from fallacious foundations, and mifap- 
prehended mediums, erecting conclufions no way inferible from 
their premifes. Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 

INcONSI'DERABLE. adj. [in and confiderable.] Unworthy of 
notice; unimportant. 
No, I am an incon/iderable fellow, and know nothing. 
Denham’ s Sophy. 

The moft inconfiderable of creatures may at fome time or 
other come to revenge itlclf upon the greatet. L’ E/trangg. 

Cafting my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up with 
a thoufand cares, very inconfiderable with relpećt to us, but of 
the greateft importance for them, they appeared to me worthy 
of my curiofity. Addifen. 

May not planets and comets perform their motions more 
freely, and with lefs refiftance, in this ethereal medium than 
in any fluid, which fills all fpace adequately without leaving 
any pores, and by confequence is much denfer than quickiilver 
or gold? And may not its refiftance be fa {mall as to be inc:n- 

Siderable ? Newton's Opt. 

If we were under any real fear of the papifts, it would be 
hard to think us fo ftupid not to be equally apprehenfive with 
others, fince we are likely to be the greateft fufferers; but we 
look upon them to be altogether as inconfderable as the women 
and children. Swift. 

Let no fin appear {mall or inconfiderable by which an almigh- 
ty God is offended, and eternal falvation endangered. R-gers. 

InconsI’DERABLENEss. 7. f. [from inconfiderable.] Smallim- 
portance. 

To thofe who are thoroughly convinced of the rncon/fide- 
rabiene/s of this fhort dying life, in compariion of that eternal 
ftate which remains for us in another life, the confideration of 
a future happinefs is the moft powerful motive. Lillot/on. 

From the confideration of our own fmalnefs and incon/ide- 
rablene/s, in refpet of the greatnefs and fplendor of thofe glo- 
tious heavenly bodies, let us with the holy pfalmift raife up 
our hearts, Ray on the Creation. 

INCONSIDERATE. adj. [inconfidere, Fr. inconfideratus, Latin. ] 
1. Carelefs; thoughtlefs; negligent; inattentive; inadvertent. 
When thy inconfiderate hand 
Flings ope this cafement, with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 


In it offend’ft my genius. Donne. 
If you lament it, 

That which now looks like juftice, will be thought 

An inconfiderate rafhnefs. Denham’s Sophy. 


It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, that there 
fhould be any fo ieanjiderate among us as to facrifice morality 
to politicks. Addijon’'s Freeho-der. 

2. Wanting due regard, 

He who laid down his life for the redemption of the tranf- 
greflions, which were under the firft Teftament, cannot be fo 
inconfiderate of our frailties. Lecay of Piety. 

Inconsi‘DERATELY. adv. [from incon/iderate.] Negligently ; 
thoughtlefly; inattentively. 

The king, tranfported with juft wrath, izconfiderately fighting 
and precipitating the charge, before his whole numbers came 
up, was flain in the purfuit. Bacon. 

Jofeph was delighted with Mariamne’s ‘converfation, and 
endeavoured with all his art to fet out the excefs of Herod’s 
paffion for her; but when he {till found her cold and incredu- 
lous, he inconfiderately told her the private orders he left be- 
hind. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Inconsi‘DERATENESS. n. f. [from inconfiderate ] Careletlnefs ; 
thoughtleflnefs; negligence; want of thought; inadvertence ; 
inattention. 

If men do know and believe that there is fuch a being as 
God, not to demean ourfelves towards him, as becomics our 
relation to him, is great ftupidity and incon/ideratene/s. Tilit/. 

InconstDERA‘TION. n.f. [inconfideratisn, Fr. in and con/iderution. } 
Want of thought; inattention; inadvertence. 

S. Gregory reckons uncleannefs to be the parent of bhind- 
nefs of mind, inconfideration, precipitancy or giddinefs in ac- 
tions, and felf-love. Taylor. 

Ixconsi/sTING. adj. [in and confit.) Not confiftents incom- 
patible with. 

The perfons and aétions of a farce are all unnatural, and 
the manners falfe; that is, incon/i/iing with the characters of 
mankind. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

Inconsistency, pth [irom incenfitent 
1. Such oppofition as that one propofition infers the negation of 


the other; fuch contraricty that both cannot be together. 
3 'I here 
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There is a perfect incon/i/lency between that which is of debt, 
and that which is of free gift. South's Sermans. 
2. Abfurdity in argument or narration; argument or narrative 
where one part deftroys the other ; felf-contradiGtion. 
3. Incongruity. 

Mutability of temper, and tncon/i/lency with ourfelves, is the 
greateft weaknefs of human nature. Addifon. 

If a man would regifter all his opinions upon love, politicks, 
religion and learning, what a bundle of tnconfiftencies and con- 
tradi€tions would appear at laft ? Swift. 

4. Unfteadinefs; changeablene(s. 
Inconsi’sTENT. adj. (in and con/i/tent.] 
1. Incompatible; not fuitable; incongruous. 

Finding no kind of compliance, but fharp proteftations 
againft the demands, as inconfijfent with confcience, juftice, or 
religion, the conference broke off. Clarendon. 

Compofitions of this nature, when thus reftrained, fhew 
that wifdom and virtue are far from being incon/j/fent with po- 
Jitenefs and good humour. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

2. Contrary, fo as that one infers the negation or deftruétion of 
the other. 

The idea of an infinite fpace or duration is very obfcure and 
confufed, becaufe it is made up of two parts very different, if 
not inconfifient. Locke. 

3. Abfurd; having parts of which one deftroys the other. 

Inconsi’sTENTLY. adv. [from inconfiflent.] Abfurdly ; incon- 
gruoufly ; with felf-contradiction. 

INCO‘NSOLABLE. adj. [in.onfolable, Fr. in and confole.] Not to 
be comforted; forrowful beyond fufceptibility of comfort. 

Her women will reprefent to me that fhe is incon/olable, by 

* | realon of my unkindnefs. Addifon. 
They take pleafure in an obftinate grief, in rendering them- 
felves incanfclabie. Fiddes’s Sermons. 
Inco’nsonancy. n.f. [in and confonancy.] Difagreement with 
itfelf. 
InconspPi'cuous. adj. [in and confpicuous.] Indifcernible; not 
_ perceptible by the fight. 
When an excellent experimenter had taken pains in accu- 
curately filling up a tube of mercury, we found that yet there 
~ remained ftore of inconfpicuous bubbles. Boyle. 
Inco’nsTANCY. n.f. [inconflantia, Lat. inconflance, Fr. from in- 
conflant.| Unfteadinefs; want of fteady adherence; mutability 
of temper or affection. 
_. Ihave fuffered more for their fakes, more than the villanous 
inconflancy of man is able to bear. Shak. Mer. Wives of Windf. 
Be made the mark 
For all the people’s hate, the princefs’ curfes, 
And his fon’s rage, or the old king’s inc nffancy. Denham. 
Trrefolution on the fchemes of life which offer to our choice, 
and inconfiancy in purfuing them, are the greateft caules of all 
our unhappinefs. Addifon’s Spe€ator. 
As much inconftancy and confufion is there in their mixtures 
or combinations ; for it is rare to find any of them pure and 
unmixt. Wo-dward’s Natural Hiftory. 
. INCONSTANT. adj. [inconflant, Fr. inconftans, Latin j 
a. Not firm in refolution; not fteady in affeCtion; various of 
inclination ; wanting perfeverance. 
He is fo naturally :nconflant, that I marvel his foul finds not 
fome way to kill his body. Sidney. 
2. Changeable; mutable; variable. 
Roos O {wear not by the moon, th’ fxcon/fant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakefpeare. 
Inconsu’MABLE. adj. [in and c nume.) Not tobe watted. 
By arts were weaved napkins, fhirts, and coats, inconfum- 
_able by fire, and wherein they burnt the bodies of kings. Brown. 
Inconsu MPTIBLE. adj. [in and confumptus, Lat.) Not tobe 
_-fpent; not to be brought to an end; not to be deflroyed by 
fire. This feems a more elegant word than incon/umable. 
- Before I give any anfwer to this objection of pretended sn- 
_confumptible lights, 1 would gladly fee the effect undoubtedly 
proved. Digby on Bodies. 
INCONTESTABLE. adj. [inconte/fable, Fr. in and conteft.) Not 
to be difputed ; not admitting debate ; uncontrovertible, 
Our own being furnifhes us with an evident and snconte/table 
proof of a Deity ; and I believe no body can avoid the cogen- 
_cy of it, who will carefully attend to it. Locke. 
Inconre’sTABLY. adv. [from inconteftable.] Indifputably ; un- 
_controvertibly. 
IncontTi’Guous. adj. [in and contiguous.) Not touching each 
other; not joined together. 
_. They feemed part of {mall bracelets, confifting of equally 
Tittle incontiguous beads. Boyle. 
INCONTINENCE. n. f. [incontinentia, Lat. in and continence. | In- 
Inco/NTINENCY. § ability toreftrain the appctites ; unchaftity. 
»_. »The cognizance of her incontinency 
‘bk Is this; fhe hath bought the name of whore thus dearly. SA. 
_ _ But beauty, like the fair Hefperian tree, 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
_ Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eye, 
- To fave her blofloms, and defend her fruit 
From the rafa hand of bold incontinence. 
av: 
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This is my defence ; 

I pleas’d myfelf, I thunn’d incontinence, a 

And, urg’d by ftrong defires, indulg’d my fenfe. Dryaen. ) 

The words fine vefte Dianam agree better with Livia, who 
had the fame of chaftity, than with either of the Julia’s, who 
were both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 

INCO/’NTINEN'. adj. [incontinens, Lat. im and continent.) 
1. Unchafte ; indulging unlawful pleafure. 

In thefe degrees have they made a pair of ftairs to marriage, 
which they will climb incontinent, or elfe be incontinent before 
marriage. Shakef. As vou like it. 

Men fhall be lovers of their own felves, falle accufers, in- 
continent, fierce. Py Jim, iii. 3.” 

2. Shunning délay; immediate. ‘This is a meaning now ob- 
folete. 
They ran towards the far rebounded noife, 
To weet what wight fo loudly did lament; 
Unto the place they came incontinent. Fairy Queen. 
Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 
And put on fullen black inc ntinent. Shake/p Rich. Il. 
He fays he will return incontinent.. Shak. Othello. 
INCO/NTINENTLY. adv. [from incont nent. ] 
1. Unchaftely ; without reitraint of the appetites. 
2. Immediately; at once. An obfolete fenfe. Spen(er. 

The caufe of this war is no other than that we will not in- 
continently {ubmit ourfelves to our neighbours. Hayward. 

Incontinently I left Madrid, and have been dogged and way- 
laid through feveral nations. Arbuthn, and Pore. 

INCONTROVE’RTIBLE. adj. [in and controvertible.] Indifputable; 
not to be difputed. 

INCONTROVERTIBLY. adv. [from inccntrvertibe.] Toa de- 
gree beyond controverfy or difpute. 

The Hebrew is incontrevertit/; the primitive and fureft teft to 
rely upon; and to preferve the fame uncorrupt, there hath been 
ufed the higheft caution humanity could invent. Brown. 

INCONVENIENCE. ) =a ~ 
INCONVE’NIENCY. $ n. f. [inconvenient, French ] 
1. Unfitnefs ; inexpedience. 

They plead againft the inconvenience, not the unlawfulnefs 
of popifh apparel; and againft the inconvenience, not the un- 
lawfulnefs of ceremonies in burial. Hooker. 

2. Difadvantage ; caufe of uneafinefs; difficulty. 

There is a place. upon the top of mount Athos above all 
clouds of rain, or other inconvenience. Raleigh's Hiftory, 

Man is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment, 
and is continually unfecure even of life itfelf. Tiliotjon. 

The inc nuenience of old age makes him incapable of cor- 
poral pleafures. Dryden. 

Would not quicknefs of fenfation be an inccnventence to an 

animal, that muft lie ftill where chance has once placed 
Hie Locke. 

Confider the difproportion between the worft inconveniences 
that attends incompliance with men, and the eternal difplea- 
fure of God. Ryers. 

We are freed from many inconven‘ences, and we enjoy feve- 
ral advantages. Atterbury. 

The things of another world, being diftant, operate but 
faintly upon us: to remedy this inconveniency, we muft fre- 
quently revolve their certainty and importance. Atterbury, 

INCONVE'NIENT. adj. [inconvenient, Fr. in and cenveni.ns, Lat. } 
1. Incommodious; difadvantageous. 

They delight rather to lean to their old cuftoms, though 
they be more unjuft, and more inconvenient for the common 
peop'e. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

Weare not to look that the church fhould change her pub- 
lick laws, although it chance that for fome particular men the 
fame be found inconvenient, efpecially when there may be other 
remedy againft particular inconveniences. Hooker. 

He knows that to be iue.nvenient, which we falfely think 
convenient for us. Smairidge’s Sermons. 

2. Unfit; inexpedient. 
INConVE’NIFNTLY. adv. [from inconvenient. ] 
1. Unfitly ; incommodivully. 
2. Unfeafonably. Ainfw:rth. 
INCONVE’RSABLE. adj. [in and converfable.] Incommunicative ; 
ill qualified by temper for converfation; unfocial. 
He is a perfon very inconverfable. Mire. 
Inconve/RTIBLE. adj. [in and convertible.] Not tranfmutable ; 
incapable of change. 

It entercth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, and accompanyeth the imconvertible portion unto the 
fiege. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

INCONVI'NCIBLE. adj. [in and convincible.} Not to be con- 
vinced; not capable of conviction. 

Inconvi/ncrBiy. adv. [from inconvincitle.} Without admit- 
ting conviction. 

It is injurious unto knowledge obftinately and inconvincibly 
to fide with any one. Brown's Vuloar Errours, 

Inco'ny. adj. [perhaps from in and conn, to know. ] 

1. Unlearned; artlefs. 

2. In Scotland it denotes mifchievoufly unlucky: as, he’s an in- 
cony fcllow. This feems to be the meaning in Shak 


e/peare. 
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O’ my troth, moft {weet jefts, moft incony vulgar wit, 

When it comes fo fmoothly off. Shake/peare. 

Teco’RPORAL. adj. [in and corporal.] Immaterial; diftiné&t 
‘from matter; diftinct from body. 
Why do’ft thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 

And with th’ incorporal air do'ft hold difcourte? Shak. Hamil. 

Learned men have not refolved us whether light be corporal 
or incorporal: corporal they fay it cannot be, becaufe then it 
would neither pierce the air, nor folid diaphanous bodies, and 
yet every day we fec the air illightened: incorporal it cannot 
be, becaufe fometimes it affecteth the fight with offence. Ral. 

INcoRPORA'LITY. n. f. [incorporalité, Fr. from incorporal.] Im- 
materialnefs ; diftindnefs from body. 

Ixco/RPORALLY. adv. [from incorporal.] Without matter; 
immaterially. 

To INCO’RPORATE. v.a. [incorporer, French.) 

1. To mingle different ingredients fo as they fhall make one 
mafs. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorp:rate with gold, will not be 
recovered, except you put a greater quantity of filver to draw 
to it the lefs. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Who the {welling clouds in bladders ties,, 

To mollify the ftubborn clods with rain, 

And fcatter’d duft incorporate again? 

2. To conjoin infeparably. 
Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when 

Thefe mutualities fo marfhal the way, 

Hard at hand comes the matter and main exercife, 

The ixcorpcrate conclufion. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

By your leaves, you fhall not ftay alone, 
*Till holy church incorporate two in one. Shakef. R. and Fu. 
Upon my knees 
I charm you, by that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us ene. Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
3- To form into a corporation, or body politick. In this fenfe 
they fay in Scotland, the incorporate trades in any community. 

The apoftle affirmeth plainly of all men chriftian, that be 
they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all incorporatcd 
into one company, they all make but one body. Hooker. 

The fame is incorforated with a majoralty, and nameth bur- 
geles to parliament. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

4. To unite; to affociate. 
It is Cafca, one incorporate : 

To our attempts. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 

Your moft grave belly was deliberate, 

Not rafh, like his accufers, and thus anfwer’d ; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 

That I receive the general food at firft, 

Which you do live upon. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical among them, 
and the Confutian only effential and incorporate in their govern- 
ment. Timple, 

The Romans did not fubdue a country to put the inhabi- 
tants to fire and fword, but to incorporate them into their own 
community. Addifin's Freeholder. 

5. To embody. 

Couriefy, that feemed incorp:rated in his heart, would not 
be perfuaded by danger to ofter any offence. Sidney. 

The idolaters, who worthipped their images as gods, fup- 
pofed fome fpirit to be incorporated therein, and fo to make to- 
gether with it a perfon fit to receive worfhip. Stilling fleet. 

To Inco’RPORATE. v.n. To unite into one maf. ` 

Painters colours and afhes do better incorporate with cil. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
It is not univerfally true, that acid falts and oils will not in- 


Sandys, 


corporate or mingle. Boyie. 
‘Thy foul 
In real darknefs of the body dwells, 
Shut out from outward light, 
T incorporate with gloomy night. Milton's Agoniftes. 


It finds the mind unprepoffefled with any former notions, 
and fo eafily gains upon the affent, grows up with it, and in- 
corporates into it. | South's Sermons. 

INCORPORATE. adj. [in and corporate.] Immaterial ; un- 
bodied. 

Mofes forbore to fpeak of angels, and things invifible and 
incorporate. ; Raleigh. 

INCORPORA TION. n. f. (incorporation, Fr. from inc:rporate. | 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one mafs, 

Make proof of the incorporation of iron with flint; for if it 
can be incorporated without over great charge, the cheapnefs 
of the flint doth make the compound ftuff profitable. Bacon. 

This, with fome little additional, may further the intrinfick 
incorporation. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

2. Formation of a body politick. 
3. Adoption; union; aflociation. 

In him we actually are, by our actual incorporation into that 

fociety which hath him for their head. Hooker. 
INCORPO'REAL. adj. [ incorporalis, Lat. incorporel, Fr. in and 
<orporeal.} Immaterial; unbodied. 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and immate- 
riate, whereof thcre be in nature but few. Bacon. 
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Senfe and perception muft-neceflarily proceed from fome 
incorporeal fubftance within us. Bentley's Sermons. 
ĪNCORPO'REALLY, adv. [from incorporeal. ] Immaterially ; 

without body. 
The fenfe of hearing ftriketh the fpirits more immediately 
than the other fenfes, and more incorporeally than the {melling. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

ĪNCORPORR'ITY. n. f. [in and corporeity. ] Immateriality ; 
diftinétnefs from body. 

To Inco’/rPse. v.a. [in and corpfe.] To incorporate ; to unite 
into one body. 

He grew unto his feat, 
As he had been inc rps'd and demy-natur'd 
With the brave horfe, Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Ixcorre’cr. adj. [in and correé?.] Not nicely finifhed; not 

exact ; inaccurate ; full of faults. 
The piece you think is incorre® : why take it; 
Pm all fubmiffion ; what you'd have it, make it. Pope. 

IxcorRE'CTLY. adv. [from incorreét.] Inaccurately ; not ex- 
actly. 

ore E'‘CTNESS. n. f. [in and correéinef;.] Inaccuracy; want 
of exactnefs. 

ĪNCO'RRIGIBLE. adj. [incorrigible Fr. in and corrigible.} Bad 
beyond correction; depraved beyond amendment by any 
means; erroneous beyond hope of inftruétion. 

The lofs is many times irrecoverable, and the inconve- 
nience incorrigible, More's Divine Dialogues. 
What are their thoughts of things, but variety of incorri- 


gible error? L’Eftrange. 
Provok’d by thofe incorrigible fools, 
I left declaiming in pedantick fchools. Dryden's Juven. 


Whilft we are incorrigible, God may in vengeance continue 

to chaftife us with the judgment of war. Smalridge’s Serm. 

The moft violent party-men are fuch as have difcovered 

leaft fenfe of religion or morality; and when fuch are laid 

afide, as fhall be tound incorrigible, it will be no difficulty to 

_ reconcile the reft. Swift. 

ĪNCORRI'GIBLENESS. x. f. [from incorrigible.] Hopelefs depra- 
vity ; badnefs beyond all means of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a fad atteftation of our 
incorrigiblene/s. Decay of Piety. 

I would not have chiding ufed, much lefs blows, ’till obfti- 
nacy and incorrigiblene/s make it abfolutely necefflary. Locke. 

Inco'RRIGIBLY. adv. [from incorrigible.} Toa degree of de- 
pravity beyond all means of amendment. 
Appear incorrigibly mad, 

They cleanlinefs and company renounce. 
Ixcorru’PT. adj. [in and corruptus, 
IncorRu’PTED. $ French.] 

1. Free from foulnefs or depravation. 
Sin, that firft 

Diftemper’d all things, and, of incorrupt, 

Corrupted. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
2. Pure of manners; honeft; good. It is particularly applied 

to a mind above the power of bribes. 
IncoRRUPTIBYLITY. n.f. [incorruptibilité, Fr. from incorrup- 
tible.} Infufceptibility of corruption ; incapacity of decay. 

Philo, in his book of the world’s incorruptibility, alledgeth 
the verfes of a Greek tragick poet. Hakewill. 

INcORRUPTIBLE. adj. [ incorruptible, Fr. in and corruptible. } 
Not capable of corruption; not admitting decay. 
In fuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a great ftore of fruit untouch’d, 

Still hanging rxccrruptible. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix: 

Our bodies fhall be changed into incorruptible and immortal 
fubftances, our fouls be entertained with the moft ravifhing 
objects, and both continue happy throughout all eternity. Wake. 

ĪNCORRU'PTION. n.f. [incorruption, Fr. in and corruption.) In- 
capacity of corruption. 

So alfo is the refurrection of the dead: it is fown in corrup- 
tion, it is raifed in incorruption. 3 Cor. xv. 42. 

IncorRuPTNESS. 7. f. [in and ccrrupt.] 
1. Purity of manners; honefty ; integrity. 
Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptne/s of manners, 
is preferable to fine parts and fubtile {peculations. codward. 
2. Frecdom from decay or degeneration. 
To Incra'ssaTE. v.a. [in and craffus, Lat.] To thicken; 
the contrary to attenuate. 

If the cork be too light to fink under the furface, the body 
of water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine ; if too heavy, 
it may be incraffated with falt. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Acids diflolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate or incraj- 
Jate. Newton's Opt. 

Acids, fuch as are auftcre, as unripe fruits, produce too 
great a ftricture of the fibres, jincrafate and coagulate the 
fluids; from whence pains and rheumati(m. Arbuthnot. 

IncRassa’Tion. n. f. [from incraffate ] 
1. The act of thickening. 
2. The ftate of growing thick. 

Nothing doth conglaciate but water ; for the determination 
of quickfilver is fixation, that of milk coagulation, and that 
of oil incrafation, Brown’s Kulgar Errours. 

INCRA SSATIVE. 


Rofcommon. 
Latin; incorrompr, 
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Ixcra'ssa Tive, n.f. [from incrafate } 
thickening. 
’ The two latter indicate reftringents to ftench, and 
_ incraffatives to thicken the blood. Harvey on Confumpt. 
To Increase. v. n. [in and crefco, Lat.) To grow more in 
number, or greater in bulk; to advance in quantity or value, 
or in any quality capable of being more or lefs. 
_ Hear.and obferve to do it, that it may be well with thee, 
and that ye may increa/e mightily. Deutr. vi. 3. 
Profane and vain babbling will increafe unto ungodlinefs. 
i 2 Tim. ii. 16. 
From fifty to threefcore he lofes not much in fancy, and 
judgment, the effect of obfervation, ftill increafes. Dryden, 
_ Henry, in knots, involving Emma’s name 
Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark, 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark: 
Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 
That as the wound the paffion might increaje. Prior. 
To Incre’ase. v.a. [See ENcREASE.] To make more or 
greater. 
He hath increafed in Judah mourning and lamentation. Sam. 
I will increafe the famine, and break your ftaff of bread. 
Ezek. v. 16. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 


Having the quality of 


I will increafe them with men like a flock. 
Hye thee from this flaughter-houfe, 
Left thou increafe the number of the dead. Shakefp. R.III. 
Fifhes are more numerous or increa/ing than beafts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous fpawn. Hale. 
It ferves to increafe that treafure, or to preferve it. Temple, 
~ Incre’ase. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Augmentation; the ftate of growing more or greater. 
For three years he liv’d with large increa/e 
__In arms of honour, and efteem in peace. 
Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days, 
Whofe honours with increa/e of ages grow, 
As ftreams roll down, enlarging as they flow. 
2. Increment; that which is added to the original ftock. 
3- Produce. 
As Hefiod fings, {pread waters o'er thy field, 
And a moft juft and glad increa/e "twill yield. Denham. 
Thofe grains which grew produced an increa/e beyond ex- 
_)pectation. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
4. Generation. 
Into her womb convey fterility ; 
ry up in her the organs of increafe, 
And from her derogate body never {pring a babe, 
5: Progeny. 
Him young Thoafa bore, the bright increa/e 
-Of Phorcys. Popes Ody/fey. 
6. The ftate of waxing, or growing full orbed. Ufed of the moon. 
Seeds, hair, nails, hedges and herts, will grow fooneft, if 
fet or cut in the increafe of the moon. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Incre’aser. 7. f. [from increafe.} He who increafes. 
IncREA TED. adj. Not created. 
Since the defire is infinite, nothing but, the abfolute and in- 
_ created Infinite can adequately fill it. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
INCREDIBIYLITY. n. f. [incredibilité, French.) The quality of 
_ furpaffing belief. 
For objects of incredibility, none are fo removed from all 
appearance of truth as thole of Corneille’s Andromede. Dryd. 
IncRE’DIBLE. adj. [incredibilis, Lat.] Surpaffing belief; not 
to be credited. 
The fhip Argo, that there might want no incredible thing 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Shake/p. 
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in this fable, fpoke to them. Raleigh. 
r Prefenting things impoflible to view, 
They wander through incredible to true. Granville. 


Uncre’pisreness. n.f. [from incredible.] Quality of being 
“not credible. 
Jecrepisry. adv. [from incredible.] Ina manner not to be 
believed. 
© Increpviiity. n.f. [incredulit?, French.] Quality of not 
_ believing ; hardnefs of belief. 
He was more large in the defcription of Paradife, to take 
_ away all fcruple from the incredulity of future ages. Raleigh. 
Incre’putous. adj. [incredule, Fr. incredulus, Latin.) Hard 
. of belief; refufing credit. 
I am not altogether incredulous but there may be fuch can- 
‘dies as are made of falamander’s wool, being a kind of mine- 
| ral which whiteneth in the burning, and confumeth not. Bac. 
Incre’DuLousNess. n.f. [from incredulous.) Hardnefs of be- 
. lief; incredulity. 
Incre/MABLE. adj. [in and crems, Latin.] Not confumable 
by fire. 
"tr from the fkin of the falamander thefe incremable pieces 
re compofed. Brown’s Vulg. Erreurs. 
7 ae ENT. 1. f. [incrementum, Latin.] 
3. A& of growing greater. 
_ _ Divers conceptions are concerning its increment, or inunda- 
_ tion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
2, Increafe ; caufe of growing more. 
_ This ftratum is expanded at top, ferving as the feminary 
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that furnifheth matter for the formation and increment of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies. Woodward. 
3. Produce. 
The orchard loves to wave ; 
With Winter winds: the loofen’d roots then drink T 
Large increment, earneft of happy years. : Phillips. 
Tol'ncrepare. v.a. [increpo, Latin.] To chide; to re- 
prehend. 
INCREPA‘TION, n. f. [ increpatio, Latin. ] 
chiding. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chrif- 
tians, or of the governours of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfions and increpations. “ven Hammond. 
ToIncru'sT. lua. [incruffo, Latin ; incrufter, French. } 
TolIncru’sTATE. § Vo cover with an additional coat adher- 
ing to the internal matter. ; 
The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, andthe 
groffer Rick baked and incrujfate upon the fides of the vefiel. 
Eacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
Some rivers bring forth fpars, and other mineral matter, 10 
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as to cover and incru/ff the {tones. Woodward. 
Save but our army; and let Jove incru/? 
Swords, pikes, and guns with everlafting ruft. Pope. 


Any of thefe fun-like bodies in the centers of the feveral 
vortices, are fo incrufiated and weakened as to be carried about 
in the vortex of the true fun. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

The fhield was purchafed by Woodward, who incrufled sit 
with a new ruft. Arbuthn. and Popes Mart. Scribl. 

Incrusta‘Ticn. n.f [incruflation, Fr. from incru/to, Latin.] 
An adherent covering ; fomething fuperinduced. 

Having fuch a prodigious ftock of marble, their chapels are 
laid over with fuch a rich variety of imcruflatisns as cannot be 
found in any other part. Addifon on Italy. 

To INCUBATE. v.n. [incubo, Latin.) To fit upon eggs. 
IncuBa’rTion, n. fi [incubation, Fr. incubatio, Lat.) Lhe act 
of fitting upon eggs to hatch them. A 

Whether that vitality was by incubation, or how elfe, is 
only known to God. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Birds have eggs enough at firft conceived in them to ferve 
them, allowing fuch a proportion for every year as will ferve 
for one or two incubations. Ray on the Creation. 

When the whole tribe of birds by :mcubation produce their 
young, it is a wonderful deviation, that fome few families 
fhould do it in a more novercal way. Derham. 

As the white of an egg by incubation, fo can the ferum by 
the action of the fibres be attenuated. Arbuthnot. 

I'ncusus. n.f. (Latin; incube, Fr.] The night-mare. 

The incubus is an inflation of the membranes of the {tomach, 
which hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, pulfe, ` 
and motion, with a fenfe of a weight opprefling the breaft. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

ToINCU'LCATE. v.a. [tnculco, Latin; inculquer, French | 

To imprefs by frequent admonitions; to enforce by conftant 
repetition, 

Manifeft truth may deferve fometimes to be incul-ated, be- 
caufe we are too apt to forget it. Atterbury. 

Homer continually ixcuicates morality, and piety to the 
gods. Broome’s Notes to Pope’s Ody/fey. 

Ixcuxca’tion. n. f. [from inculcate.] The ac of impreffing 
by frequent admonition ; admonitory repetition. 
Incu'Lr. adj. [inculte, French; incultus, Lat.] Uncultivated ; 
untilled. 
Her forefts huge, 
In:ult, robuft and tall, by nature’s hand 
Planted of old. Thornjon’s Autumn. 
ĪNCU’LPABLE. adv, [in and culpabilis, Lat.] Unblameable; 
not reprehenfible. 

Ignorance, fo far as it may be refolved into natural inabi- 
lity, is, as to men, at leaft inculpabie, and confequently not 
the object of fcorn, but pity. South, 

Incu’LPABLy. adj. [in and culpabilis, Lat.) Unblameably ; 
without blame. 

As to errours or infirmities, the frailty of man’s condition 
has invincibly, and therefore inculpab:y, expofed him. South, 

INCUMBENCY. n. f. [from incumbent. ] 
1. The act of lying upon another. 
2. The ftate of keeping a benefice. 
Thefe fines are only to be paid to the bifhop, during his in- 
cumbency in the fame fee. Swift. 
INCU’MBENT. adj. (incumbens, Latin.] y 
1. Refting upon; lying upon. 
Then with expanded wings he fteers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dufky air, 

That felt unufual weight. Miit. Paradife Loft, b.i. 

The afcending parcels of air, having now little more than 
the weight of the incumbent water to furmount, were able both 
fo to expand themfelves as to fill up that part of the pipe 
which they pervaded, and, by preffing every way againft the 
fides of it, to lift upwards with them what water they found 
above them. Boyle. 
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With wings expanded wide ourfelves we'll rear, 

And fly incumbent on the dufky air. 

Here the rebel giants lye ; 

And, when to move th’ incumbent load they try, 

A{cending vapours on the day prevail. 

Man is the deftin’d prey of peftilence, 

And o’er his guilty domes 

She draws a clofe incumbent cloud of death. 

a. Impofed as a duty. 

All men, truly zealous, will perform thofe good works that 
are incumbent on all Chriftians. Sprat’s Sermons. 

There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the exercife of 
our powers. L’Eftrange. 

Thus, if we think and act, we fhall fhew ourlelves duly 
mindful not only of the advantages we receive from thence, 
but of the obligations alfo which are incumbent upon us. Atter. 

Incu’mpent. n. f (incumbens, Latin.) He who is in prefent 
pofleffion of a benefice. 

In many places the whole ecclefiaftical dues are in lay hands, 
and the incumbent lieth at the mercy of his patron. Swift. 

To Incu’MBER. v.a. [encombrer, French.] To embarrafs. 
Mv caufe is call’d, and that long look’d-for day 
Is ftill sxcumber’d with fome new delay. Dryden's Juven. 
To INCU’R. v.a. [incurro, Latin.] To become liable to a 
punifhment or reprehenfion. 

I have incurred difpleafure from inferiours for giving way to 

the faults of others. Hayward. 
They, not obeying, 
Incurr’d, what could they lefs? the penalty; 
And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. Miltons Par. Loft. 
So judge thou ftill, prefumptuous! ’till the wrath, 

Which thou incurr’/? by flying, meet thy flight 

Sev’nfold, and fcourge that wifdom back to hell. Milton. 

They had a full perfuafive that not to do it were to defert 
God, and confequently to incur damnation. South. 

2. To occur; to prefs on the fenfes. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are invifible, 
and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprchended 
by experience. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The mind of man, even in fpirituals, acts with corporeal 
dependance ; and fo is he helped or hindered in its operations, 
according to the different quality of external objects that incur 
into the fenfes. South's Sermons, 

IncuraBiLity. n.f. [incurabilité, Fr. from incurable.) Im- 
pofibility of cure; utter infufceptibility of remedy. 

We'll inftantly open adoor to the manner of a proper and 
improper confumption, together with the reafon of the in- 
eurabiiity of the former, and facile cure of the other. Harvey. 

Incu’Kk ABLE. adj. (incurable, Fr. in and curable] Not ad- 
mitting remedy ; not to be removed by medicine; irremediable ; 
hopelefs. 

Paufe not; for the prefent time’s fo fick, 
That prefent medicine muft be miniftred, 
Or overthrow incurable en{ues. Shakef. King John. 
Stop the rage betime, 

Before the wound do grow incurable ; 

For being green, there is great hope of help. Shakef. H. VI. 

A fchirrus is not abfolutely incurable, becaufe it has been 
known that frefh pafture has cured it in cattle. Arbuthnot. 

Tf idiots and lunaticks cannot be found, incurables may be 
taken into the hofpital. Swift. 

ĪNCU'RABLENESS. n.f. [from incurable.] State of not admitting 
any cure. 

Incu’RaBLy. adv. [from incurable.] Without remedy. 

We cannot know it is or is not, being incurably igno- 
rant. Locke. 

Incu’R1ous. adj [in and curious.) Negligent; inattentive.. 

The Creator did not beftow fo much {kill upon his creatures, 


Dryden. 
Addifin. 


Thomfon. 


to be looked upon with a carelefs incurious eye. Derham. 
He feldom at the park appear’d ; 
Yet, not incurious, was inclin’d 
To know the converfe of mankind. Swift. 


Incu’rsion. n.f [from incurro, Latin.]} 
t. Attack; mifchievous occurrence. 
Sins of daily smcurfion, and fuch as human frailty is un- 
avoidably liable to. South's Sermons. 
2. [Incurfion, Fr.] Invafion without conqueft; inroad; ravage. 
Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to move, when 
they fuffered a {mall fleet of Englifh to make an hoftile inva- 
fion, or incurfion, upon their havens and roads. Bacon. 
Now the Parthian king hath gather’d all his hoft 
Againit the Scythian, whofe incur/ions wild 
Have watted Sogdiana. Milton's Parad. Regain'd. 
The incurfions of the Goths difordered the affairs of the 
: Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Incurva’tion, n. fe [from incurvo, Latin.) 
i. The act of bending or making, crooked. 
One part moving while the other refts, one would think, 
fhould caufe an incurvation in the line. Glanv, Scep/. 
2. Flexion of the body in token of reverence. 
He made ufc of acts of worfhip which God hath appro- 
priated ; as incurvation, and facrifice. (Stiliing fleet. 
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To Incu’rvaTeE. v.a. [ incurvo, Latin ]} To bend; to 
crook. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has fhewn, by feveral experiments of rays 
pafling by the edges of bodies, that they are incurvated by 
the action of thefe bodies. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Incu’rvity. n. j. [from incurvus, Latin.] Crookednefs; the 
{fate of bending inward. 

The incurvity of a dolphin muft be taken not really, but 
in appearance, when they leap above water, and fuddenly fhoot 
down again: ftrait bodies, in a fudden motion, protruded 
obliquely downward, appear crooked. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To INDAGATE. v.a. [indago, Latin.] To fearch; to beat 
out. 

Inpaca’TION. n. f. [from indagate] Search; enquiry; ex- 
amination. 

Paracelfus direéts us, in the indagation of colours, to have 
an eye principally upon falts. Poyle. 

Part hath been difcovered by himfelf, and fome by human 
indagation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

InpaGa’Tor. n.f. [indagator, Latin.] A fearcher ; an en- 
quirer ; an examiner. 

The number of the elements of bodies is an enquiry whofe 
truth requires to be fearched into by fuch fkilful indagators of 
nature. $ Boyle. 

To INDART. v.a. [ir and dart.] To dart in; to ftrike in. 

Pl look to like, if looking liking move ; 

But no more deep will I indart mine eye, 

Than your confent gives ftrength to make it fly. 

To INDE BT. v. a. 

1. To put into debt. 

2. To oblige; to put under obligation. 

InDE’BTED, part cipial adj. [in and debt.] Obliged by fomething 
received ; bound to reftitution; having incurred a debt. It has 
to before the perfon to whom the debt is due, and for before 
the thing received. 

Jf the courfe of politick affairs cannot in any good courfe 
go forward without fit inftruments, and that which fitteth 
them be their virtues, let polity acknowledge itfelf indebted to 
religion, godiinefs being the chiefeft top and well-fpring of all 
true virtues, even as God is of all good things. Hooker. 

Forgive us our fins; for we forgive every one that is in- 


Shake/p. 


del ted to us. Lu. xi. 4. 
He for himfelf 
Indebted ànd undone, has nought to bring. Milton. 
‘I his bleft alliance may 
Th’ indebted nation bounteoufly repay. Granville. 


Few confider how much we are indebted to government, be- 
caufe few can reprefent how wretched mankind would be 
without it. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Let us reprefent to our fouls the love and beneficence for 
which we daily ftand indebted to God. Rogers's Sermons. 

We are wholly indebted for them to our anceftors. Swift. 

Inpe’cency. n.f. [ndecence, French ] Any thing unbe- 
coming; any thing contrary to good manners; fomething 
wrong, but fcarce criminal. 

He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency “in his pupil, 
which he allows in himfelf. Locke. 

INDECENT. adj. [indecent, Fr. in and decent.) Unbecoming ; 
unfit for the eyes or ears. 

*Till thefe men can prove thefe things, ordered by our 
church, to be either intrinfically unlawful or indecent, the ufe 
of them, as eftablifhed amongft us, is neceflary. South. 

Characters, where obfcene words were proper in their 
mouths, but very indecent to be heard. Dryden. 

InDE’CENTLY. adv. [from indecent.) Without decency; in a 
manner contrary to decency. 

Inpecr’nuous. adj. [in and decidu-us.] Not falling; not 
fhed. 

We find the ftatue of the fun framed with rays about the 
head, which were the indeciduous and unfhaken locks of 
Apollo. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

ĪNDECLI’NABLE. adj. [ indeclinable, Fr. indeclinabilis, Latin. ] 
Not varied by terminations. 

Pondo is an indeclinable word, and when it is joined to num- 

bers it fignifies /iba. Arbuthnot. 
Inpeco’Rous. adi. ( indecorus, Latin. ] Indecent; unbe- 
coming. 

What can be more indecorous than for a creature to violate 
the commands, and trample upon the authority of that awful 
excellence to whom he owes his life ? Norris. 

Inpeco'ruM. n.f. [ Latin.] Indecency; fomething unbe- 
coming. 

InDE’ED. adv. [in and deed, } 

1, In reality ; in truth; in verity. 

Yet loving indeed, and therefore conftant. Sidney. 

Though fuch aflemblies be had indeed for religion’s fake, 
hurtful neverthelefs they may prove, as well in regard of their 
fitnefs to ferve the turn of hereticks, and fuch as privily will 
venture to inftil their poifon into new minds. Hocker. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of death, have beert 
for their goods fake caught up and carried ftreight to the bough : 
a thing indecd very pititul and horrible. Spenfer. 

2. Above 


2. Above commion rate. 

Then didft thou utter, I am yours for ever; 
E ae Lis grace indeed. Shakefpeare. 
Borrows, in mean affairs, his fubjects pains ; 

But things of weight and confequence indeed, 
Himfelf doth in his chamber them debate Davies. 
Such fons of Abraham, how highly foever they may have 
} the luck to be thought of, are far from being Iiraclites in- 


deed. South. 
I were a beaft, indeed, to do you wrong, 
J who have lov’d and honour’d you fo long. Dryden. 

3. This is to be granted that. A particle of conneétion. 

This limitation, Ydeed, of our author, will fave thofe the 
labour who would look for Adam’s heir amongit the race of 

_ brutes ; but will very little contribute to the difcovery of one 

next heir amongft men. Locke. 

There is nothing in the world more generally dreaded, and 
yet Iefs to be feared, than death: indeed, for thofe unhappy 
men whofe hopes terminate in thislife, no wonder if the pro- 
{pect of another feems terrible and amazing. Wake. 

4. It is ufed fometimes as a flight affertion or recapitulation in a 
fenfe hardly perceptible or explicable. 

This is indeed more criminal in thee: Shake/peare. 

I faid I thought it was confederacy between the juggler and 
the two fervants; tho’ indeed I had no reafon fo to think. Bac. 
Some fons indeed, fome very few we fee, 
Who keep themfelves from this infection free. Dryden. 
There is indeed no greater pleafure in vifiting thefe maga- 
zines of war, after one has feen two or three of them. Addi/. 
_ 5. Itis ufed to note conceffion in comparifons. 
Againft thefe forces were prepared to the number of near 
one hundred fhips ; not fo great of bulk indeed, but of a more 

_ nimble motion. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

INDEFATIGABLE. adj. [indefatigabilis, in and defatigo, Lat.] 

Unwearied; not tired; not exhaufted by labour. 
“Who thal! fpread his airy flight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vaft abrupt. Milton. 

The ambitious perfon muft rife early and fit up late, and 

_ purfue his defign with a conftant indefatigable attendance: he 
muft be infinitely patient and fervile. South. 

INDEFA’1IGABLY. adv. [from indefatigable.] Without wea- 
rinefs. 

A man indefatigably zealous in the fervice of the church and 
ffate, and whole writings have highly deferved of both. Dryd. 

| Inperecripriiry. x. f. [from indefectible.] The quality of 

_ fuffering no decay; of being fubjeét to no defect. 

INDEFECTIBLE. adj. [in and defecius, Lat.] Unfailing ; not 
liable to defect or decay. 

INDEFE’ISIBLE. adj. [indefaifhle, French.] - Not to be cut off; 
not to be vacated ; irrevocable. 

So indefeifible is our eftate in thofe joys, that, if we do not 
fell it in reverfion, we fhall, when once invefted, be beyond 
the poffibility of ill hufbandry. Decay of Picty. 

INDEFE/NSIBLE. adj. [in and defenfum, Lat.] What cannot 
_ be defended or maintained. 4 
As they extend the rule of confulting Scripture to all the 
actions of common life, even fo far as to the taking up of a 
" ftraw, fo it is altogether falfe and indefen/ible. Sander fon. 
INDEFINITE. adj. [indefinitus, Latin; indefinit, Fr.] 
1. Not determined; not limited ; not fettled. 

Though a pofition fhould be wholly rejected, yet that negative 
= is more pregnant of direction than an indefinite; as afhes are 
_ more generative than duft. Bacon’s Effays. 
__ Her advancement was left indefinite; but thus, that it fhould 
_ be as great as ever any former queen of England had. Bacon. 
__ Tragedy and picture are more narrowly circum{cribed by 
_ place and time than the epick poem: the time of this laft is 
_ left indefinite. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 
| 2. Large beyond the comprehenfion of man, though not abfo- 
~ Jutely without limits. i 

Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; though it is 

not boundlefs in itfelf, it may be fo to human comprehen- 
_ fion. Speciator, 
INDEFINITELY. adj. [from indefinite. ] 
q. Without any fettled or determinate limitation. 
We obferve that cuftom, whereunto St. Paul alludeth, and 
- whereof the fathers of the church in their writings make often 
mention, to fhew indefinitely what was done ; but not univer- 
~ fally to bind for ever all prayers unto one only fafhion of ut- 
~ terance. Hooker. 
We conceive no more than the letter beareth ; that is, four 
_ times, or indefinitely more than thrice. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
= A duty to which all are indefinitely obliged, upon fome oc- 
-cafions, by the cxprefs command of God. Smalridge. 
2. Toa degree indefinite. 
If the world be indefinitely extended, that is, fo far as no 
H human intellcé&t can fancy any bounds of it, then what we fee 
“mutt be the Icaft part. Ray on the Creation. 
Inperiniruve. n. f. [from indefinite ] Quantity not limited 
_ by our underftanding, though yet finite. i y 
They arife to a ftrange and prodigious multitude, if not in- 


. 


definitude, by their various pofitions, combinations, and con- 
junctions. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
INDELIYBERATE. adj. [indelibere, I'r. inand deliberate.) Un- 
INDELI/BERATED. § premeditated; done without confideration. 

Actions procteding from blandifhments, or fweet perfua~ 
fions, if they be indeliberated, as in children, who want the 
ufc of reafon, are not prefently free actions. Bramhall. 

The love of God better can confift with the indeliberate 
commiflions of many fins, than with an allowed perfiftance in 
any one, Government of the Tongue. 

INDEe'LIBLE. adj. [indelebie, Fr. indelebilis, Lat. in and delitle. 
It fhould be written sndeleble. } 
t. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 
Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brands with inde- 
lible characters the name and memory, King Charles. 
‘i hy heedlcis fleeve will drink the colour’d oil, 
And fpot indelible thy pocket foil. Gay’s Trivia. 
2. Not to be annulled. 

All endued with indelible power from above to feed, to go- 
vern this houfhold, and to confecrate paftors and ftewards of 
it to the world’s end. Sprat’s Sermons. 

InDE'Licacy. z. fi [in and delicacy.] Want of delicacy; want = 
of elegant decency. 

Your papers would be chargeable with worfe than indelicacy, 
they would be immoral, did you treat deteftable uncleannefs 
as you rally an impertinent felf-love. Add: fon. 

INDE'LICATE. adj. [im and d licate.] Wanting decency; void 
of a quick fenfe of decency. 

InpEMNiFIca’TIon. n.f. [from indemnify.} 

1. Security againft lofs or penalty. 

2. Reimburfement of lofs or penalty. 

To InpE’mniFy. v. a: [in and damnify.] 

1. To fecure againft lofs or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. 

Infolent fignifies rude and haughty, indemnify to keep 
fafe. Watts. 

INDEMNITY. n. f. [indemnite, French.] Security from punifh- 
ment; exemption from punifhment. 

I will ufe all means, in the ways of amnefty and indemnity, 
which may moft fully remove all fears, and bury all jealoufies 
in forgetfulnefs. King Charles. 

ToINDE'NT. v. a. [in and dens, a tooth, Lat.] To mark any 
thing with inequalities like a row of teeth; to cut in and 
out; to make to wave or undulate. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 

The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf, 

And with indented glides did flip away 

Into a buh. Shakefpeare’s As you like, 

The ferpent then, not with indented wave, 

Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear 

Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 

Fold above fold, a furging maze!  Adi/ton’s Paradife Loft. 

Trent, who, like fome earth-born giant, fpreads 

His thirty arms along the indented meads. Milton. 

The margins on each fide do not terminate in a flreight 
line, but are indented. lV oodward. 

To InpeE’nT. v. n. [from the method of cutting counterparts 
of a contract together, that, laid on each other, they may fit, 
and any want of conformity may difcover a fraud.) To con- 
tract; to bargain; to make a compact. 

Shall we buy treafon, and indent with fears, 

When they have lott and forfeited themfelves? Shake/. H.1V. 

He defcends to the folemnity of a pact and covenant, and 
has indented with us. Decay of Piety. 

InpE'NT. n.f. [from the verb.] Inequality; incifure; inden- 
tation. 

Trent fhall not wind with fuch a deep indent, 

To rob me of fo rich a bottom here. Shake/p. Fen. IV. 

InpENTA‘TION. n.f. [in and dens, Latin.] An indenture; 
waving in any figure. 

The margins on each fide do not terminate in a flreight 
line, but are indented ; each indentation being continued in a 
{mall ridge acrofs the line, to the indentation that anfwers it on 
the oppofite margin. Woodward on Foffils. 

InDE/NTURE. n. f. [from indent.] A covenant, fo named be- 
caufe the counterparts are indented or cut one by the other. 

In Hall’s chronicle much good matter is quite marred with 
indenture Englith. Afcham’s Sckoo.majier. 

The critick to his grief will find 

How firmly thefe indentures bind. Swift. 

INDEPE’NDENCE, ) n. /. (independance, Fr. in and dependence.) 

INDEPE’NDENCY. $ Freedom; exemption from reliance or con= 
trol; ftate over which none has power. 

Dreams may give us fome idea of the great excellency of a 
human foul, and fome intimations of its independency on mat- 
ter. Addifon' s Spefator. 

Let fortune do her worft, whatever fhe makes us lofe, as 
long as fhe never makes us lofe our honefty and our inde- 


pendence, Pope. 
12 E Give 


IT NID 
Give me, Tcry’d,"enough for me; 
© My bread and independency : 

So bought an annual rent or two, 

And liv’d jult as you fee Tdo. 

InpEPE’NDENT. adj. (independant, Fr. in and dependent. ] 
y. Not depending; not fupportcd by any other; not relying on 
another; not controlled. It is ufed with on, of, or from before 
“the object; of which on feems moft proper, fince we fay to 
* depend on, and confequently dependent cn. 

Creation muft needs infer providence, and God’s making 
the world irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or that a 
being of dependent nature remains neverthelefs independent 
upon him in that refpect. South's Sermons. 

Since all princes of independent governments are in a ftate 

“of nature, the world never was without men in that ftate. Locke. 

_ The town of St. Gaul is a proteftant republick, independent 

“of the abbot, and under the protection of the cantons. Adai/. 

2. Not relating to any thing elfe, as to a fuperiour caufe or 
power. 

The confideration of our underftanding, which is an incor- 
poteal fubftance independent from matter ; and the contempla- 

* tion of our own bodies, which have all the {tamps and cha- 
raters of excellent contrivance; thefe alone do very eafily 
guide us to the wife Author of all things. — Rentley’s Sermons. 

INDEP:‘NDENT. n.f- One who in religious affairs holds that 
every congregation is a complete church, fubject to no fupe- 
riour authority. 

We fhall, in our fermons, take occafion to juftify fuch 
paflages in our liturgy as have been unjuftly quarrelled at by 
prefbyterians, independents, or other puritan fectaries. Sander/: 

A very famous independent minifter was head of a college 
in thofe times. Addifon’s SpeEtator. 

INcEPENDINTLY. adu. [from independent.] Without refe- 
rence to other things. 

Difpofe lights and fhadows, without finifhing every thing, 
independently the one of the other. Dryden. 

Inpese’rt. 2 fi [in and defert.] Want of merit. 

Thofe who were once looked on as his equals, are apt to 
think the fame of his merit a reflection on their owh inde- 
ferts. Addifou’s Spe€ator. 

INDE’SINENTLY. adu. [indefinenter, Fr. in and definio, Latin. } 
Without ceffation. 

They continue a month indefinent’y. Ray on the Creation. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE. adj. [in and de/frucfible.] Not to be de- 
ftroyed. 

Glafs is fo compat and firm a body, that it is inde- 
frruGiible by art or nature. Boyle. 

INDETE’RMINABLE. adj. [in and determinable.} Not to be 
fixed; not to be defined or fettled. 

There is not only obfcurity in the end, but beginning of 
the world; that as its period is infcrutable, fo is its nativity 
indetcrminable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

INDETL’RMINATE. adj. [indeterminé, Fr. in and determinate ] 
Unfixed; not defined; indefinite. 

The rays of the fame colour were by turns tranfmitted at 
one thicknefs, and reflected at another thicknefs, for an inde- 
terminate number of fucceflions. Newton's Ott. 

InDETERMINATELY. adv. [in and determinately.] Indefinite- 
ly; not in any fettled manner. 

His perfpicacity difcerned the loadftone to refpeét the North, 
when ours beheld it indeter minately. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The depth of the hold is indeterminate’y exprefled in the 
defcription. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

payee De yea adj. [in and determined.) Unfettled; un- 

xed. 

We fhould not amufe ourfelves with floating words of inde- 
termined fignification, which we can ufe in feveral fenfes to 
ferve a turn. Locke. 

INDETERMINA’TION. n.f. [in and determination.) Want of 
determination; want of fixed or ftated direction. 

By contingents I underftand all things which may be done, 
and may not be done, may happen, or may not happen, by 
reafon of the iudetermination or accidental concurrence of the 
caufes. Bramhall againf? Hobbes. 

InDEvoTION. n. fi [indevotion, Fr. in and devotion.) Want of 
devotion ; irreligion. 

Let us make the church the fcene of our penitence, as of 
our faults; deprecate our former indevotion, and, by an exem- 
plary reverence, redrefs the fcandal of our profanenefs. 

Decay of Piety. 

InpEvou’T. adj. [indevot, Fr. in and devout.] Not devout; 
not religious; irreligious. 

He prays much, yet curfes morc ; whilft he is meek, but 
indevout. Decay of Piety. 

Inpe’x. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. The difcoverer; the pointer out. 

Taftes are the indexes of the different qualitics of plants, as 
well as of all forts of aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
does now mark out that part of the world where leaft of them 
refides. Decay of Piety. 

2. The hand that points to any thing, as to the hour or way. 


Pope. 


LN D 
They have no more inward felf-confcioufnefs of what they 
do or fuller, than the index of a watch, of the hour it points 
to. Bentley's Sermens, 
3. The table of ‘contents to a book. 
In fuch indexes, although {mall 

To their fubfequent volumes, there is feen 

The baby figure of the giant mafs 

Of things to come, at large. Shake/peare. 

If a book has no index, or good table of contents, ’tis very 
ufeful to make ‘one as you are reading it; and in your index to 
take notice only of parts new to you. Watts. 

InpExTE’RITY. n. j. [in and dexterity] Want of dexterity ; 
want of readinéfs ; want of handinefs. 

‘The indexterity of our confumption-curers demonftratcs 
their dimnefs in beholding its caufes. Harvey on Cn/umptions. 

INDIAN drr-w-root. n. f. [marcanta, Latin.] A root. 

It has a flower confifting of one leaf, almoft funnel-fhaped, 
opening in fix parts, three of which are alternately larger than 
the others: the lower part of the flower-cup afterwards be- 
comes an oval-fhaped fruit, having one cell, with one hard 
rough feed. It was brought from the Spanifh fettlements of 
America into the iflands of Barbadoes and Jamaica, where it 

- is cultivated as a medicinal plant, it being a fovereign remedy 
for curing the bite of wafps, and expelling the poifon of the 
manchineel tree. ‘This root the Indians apply to extract the 
venom of thcir arrows: after they have dug it up they clean 
it, mafh it, and lay it as a poultice to the wounded part, and 
are generally fuccefsful in the cure. Miller. 

I'xpractCrefs. n f [acriviola, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are round, umbillicated, and placed alternately ; 
the ftalks trailing; the cup of the flower is quinquefid ; the 
flowers confilt of five leaves in form of a violet ; the feeds are 
roundifh and rough, three of them fucceeding each flower. 
‘The fpecies are five. “Miller. 

Vrpian Fig. n.f. [apuntia, Latin.] A plant. 

The charaéters are: the flower confifts of many leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe, having a great number of 
ftamina in the centre, which grow upon the top of the ovary : 
the ovary afterwards becomes a flefhy umbillicated fruit, with 
a fott pulp, inclofing many feeds, which are for the moft part 
angular. Miller. 

I'npian Red. n.f. A kind of mineral earth. 

Indian red, Ío called by the painters, is a fpecies of ochre; 
and is a very fine purple earth, of firm compact texture, and 
great weight: whilc in the ftratum it is of a pure blood colour, 
and almoft of a {tony hardnefs: when dry it is of a fine glow- 
ing red, of a rough dufty furface, and, when broken, full of 
white particles, large, folid, bright, and glittering. It is alfo 
called Perfian earth, and is dug in the ifland of Ormuz in the 
Perfian gulph, and alfo at Bombay. Hili or Foffils. 

I'Npicant. adj. (indicans, Latin.] Showing; pointing out 5 
that which direéts what is to be done in any difeafe, 

To !/NDICATE. v.a. [indico, Latin.) 

1. To fhow; to point out. 

2. [In phyfick.] To point out a temedy. 

Inpica’Tion. 2. f. (indication, Fr. ind.catio, from indico, Lat.] 

1. Mark; token; fign; note; fymptom. 

The frequent ftops they make in the moft convenient places, 
are a plain indication of their wearinefs.  4dds/on’s Guardian. 

We think that our fucceffes are a plain indication of the 
divine favour towards us. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. [In phyfick.] Indication is of four kinds: vital, prefervative, 
curative, and palliative, as it directs what is to be done to 
continue life, cutting off the caufe of an approaching diftem- 
per, curing it whilft it is atually prefent, or leflening its ef- 
fects, or taking off fome of its fymptoms before it can be 
wholly removed. Quincy. 

Thefe be the things that govern nature principally, and 
without which you cannot make any true analyfis, and ind:ca- 
tion of the proceedings of nature. Bacon's Nat. Hi/t. 

‘The depravation of the inftruments of maftication is a na- 
tural indication of a liquid diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Difcovery made; intelligence given. 

If a perfon, that had a fair eftate in reverfion, fhould be 
aflured by fome fkilful phyfician, that he would inevitably fall 
into a difeafe that would totally deprive him of his underitand- 
ing and memory ; if, I fay, upon a certain belicf of this indi- 
cation, the man fhould appear overjoyed at the news, would 
not all that faw him conclude that the dillemper had feized 
him? Bentley’s Sermons. 

INDICATIVE. adj. [indicativus, Lat.] 

1. Showing; informing; pointing out. 

2. [In grammar.] A certain modification of a verb, exprefing 
affirmation or indication. 

The verb is formed in a certain manner to affirm, deny, 
or interrogate ; which formation, from the principal ufe of it, 
is called the indicative mood. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Inpi'caTiveELy. adv. [from indicative.) In fuch a manner as 
fhows or betokens. Hat SP 

‘Thefe images, formed in the brain, are indicatively of the 
fame fpecies with thofe of fenfe. Grew's Cofmil. 


To Inpicr. See Invite, and its derivatives, f 
ÍNDÝCTION, 


IND 

InDicTIoN. n fi [indiction, Fr. indico, Latin:] 

1, Declaration; proclamation, 

* After a legation ad res repetendas, anda refufal, and a de- 
nunciation and indidtion of a war, the war is left at large. Bac. 

2. [In chronology.] The indiétion, inititutcd by Conttantine the 
great, is properly a cycle of tributes, orderly difpofed, for fif- 
teen years, and by tt accounts of that kind were kept. After- 
wards, in memory of the great victory obtained by Conttan- 

“tine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. O&. 312, by which an incire 
freedom was given to Chriftianity, the council of Nice, for 
the honour of Conftantine, ordaincd that the accounts of years 

= fhould be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which 'till’ that 
time had been done; but that, inftead thereof, the inaié?ion 
fhould be made ufe of, by which to reckon and date their 
years, which hath its epocha #. D. 313, Jan. r. 

INDIFFERENCE. da. f. (indifference, French; indifferentia, 

INDI’FFERENCY. $ Latin. ] 

1. Neutrality; fufpenfion; cquipoife or freedom from motives 

~ on either fide. 

In choice of committecs it is better to chufe indifferent per- 
fons, than to make an indifferency by putting in thofe that are 
ftrong on both fides. Bacon’s Effays. 

By an equal indifferency for all truth, I mean, not loving it 
as fuch, bcfore we know it to be true. Lacke. 

» A perfect indifferency in the mind, not determinable by its 
laft judgment, would be as great an imperfection as the want 
of idifferency to aét, or not to act, ‘tll determined by the 
will. Locke. 

Thofe who would borrow light from expofitors, cither con- 
fult only thofe who have the good luck to be thought found 
and orthodox, avoiding thofe of different fentiments; or elfe 
with indi fferency look into the notes of all commentators. Locke. 

2. Impartiality. 

Read the book swith indiferency and judgment, and thou 

l can’ft not but greatly commend it. W hitgifte. 

3. Negligence; want of affection; unconcernednefs. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
abort objects which are fo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance. Addifon. 

A place which we muft pafs through, not only with the żin- 

' difference of ftrangers, but with the vigilance of thofe who 


~ travel through the country of an enemy. Rozers. 
: ~ Indiffrence, clad in wifdom’s guife, 
- _ All fortitude of mind fupplies ; 

For how can ftony bowels. melt, 

In thofe who never pity felt? Swift. 


He will let you know he has got a clap with as much ixdif- 
| ferency 25 Ne would a piece of publick news. Swift. 
The people of England fhould be frighted with the French 
king and the pretender once a year: the want of obferving 
this neceflary precept, has produced great indifference in the 
vulgar. Arbuthnot. 
4. State in which no moral or phyfical reafon preponderates; ftate 
in which there is no difference. 

The choice is left to our difcretion, except a principal bond 
of fome higher duty remove the indifference that fuch things 
have in themfelves: their indifference is removed, if we take 

__ away our own liberty. Hooker. 
INDIFFERENT. adj. [indifferent, Fr. indifferens, Latin.] 
4a. Neutral; not determined to either fide. 

Doth his majefty 

Incline to it or no? 

He feems indifferent. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
Being indifferent, we fhould receive and embrace opinions 
according as evidence gives the atteftation of truth. Locke. 
Let guilt or fear 
3 Difturb man’s reft; Cato knows neither of them: 
Indifferent in his choice to fleep or die. Adaijon’s Cato. 

2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardlefs. 

One thing was all to you, and your fondnefs made you in- 
© different to every thing clfe. Temple. 
/ [t was a remarkable law of Solon, that any perfon who, in 
the civil commotions of the republick, remained neuter, or an 
indifferent {pectator of the contending parties, fhould be con- 
= denined to perpetual banifment. Addifon’s Freebold.r. 
But how indif’erent foever man may be to cternal happinefs, 
_ yet furely to eternal mifery none can be indiferent. Kogers. 
3. Not to have fuch difference as that the one is for its own fake 

= preferable to the other. 
The nature of things indiferent is neither to be commanded 
nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary. Hicvoker. 
Thefe two cuftoms, which of themfelves are indifferent in 
other kingdoms, became exceeding evil in this realm, by rea- 
~ fon of the inconveniences which followed thereupon. Davies. 
| Though at firft it was free, and in my choice whether or no 
~ I fhould publifh thefe difcourfes; yet, the publication being 
~ once refolved, the dedication was not fo indifferent. South, 


the matter in hand which way the learned fhall determine. Loc, 
4. Impartial ; difinterefted. 

= Medcalfe was partial to none, but indifferent to all ; a maf- 
_ ter for the whole, and a father to every une. Afchain. 


~~ VFhis I mention only as my conjecture, it being indifferent to ` 
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I am a moft poor woman, and a ftrangér, 

Born out of your dominions; having here 

No judge indif rent, and no more aflurance 

Of cqual friendthip and proceedings  Shuke/p. Hen. VHT. 

There can hardly be an indifferent trial had between the 

- king and the fubject, or between party and party, by reafon 
of this general kindred and confanguinity. Davies. 

5. Paffable; having mediocrity; of a muddling ftates neither 
good nor worft. This is an improper and colloquial ufe, efpe- 
cially when applied to perfons. 

Some things admit of mediocrity: 

A counfellor, or pleadcr at the bar, 

May want Meflala’s pow’rful eloquence, 

Or be lefs rcad than deep Caflelius ; 

Yet this ind rent lawyer is efteem’d. 

Who would excel, when few can make a teft 
Betwixt indiff rent writing and the beft ? Dryden. 
‘his has obliged me to publifh an indifferent collection of 

poems, for fear of being thought the author of a worfe. Prior. 

There is not one of thefe fubjeéts that would not fell a 
very i different paper, could I think of gratifying the publick 
by fuch mean and bafe methods. Addijon, 

6. Inthe fame fenfe it has the force of an adverb. 

lam myfelf indifferent honeft ; but yet I could accufe me 
of fuch things, that it were better that my mother had not 
borne me. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

This will raife a great fcum on it, and leave your wine in- 
different clear. Mortimer. 

INDIFFERENTLY. adu. [indifferenter, Latin. ] 
1, Without diftin@tion; without preference. 

Whitenefs is a mean between all colours, having itfelf in- 
differently to them all, fo as with equal facility to be tinged 
with any of them. Newt.n’s Opt. 

Were pardon extended indifferently to all, which of them 
would think himfelf under any particular obligation? Addi/on. 

Though a church of England-man thinks every fpecies of 
government equally lawful, he does not think them equally ex- 
pedient, or for every country indifferently. Swift. 

2. In a neutral ftate; without with or averfion. 

Set honour in one eye, and death i’ th’ other, 

And I will look on death indifferently.  Shake/p. Ful. Caf. 

3- Not well; tolerably; paflably ; middlingly. 

A moyle will draw indifferently well, and carry great bur- 
thens. Carew, 

I hope it may ixdifferent’y entertain your lordfhip at an un- 
bending hour, Kowe. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, fown together, kept 
me but very indifferently from the floor. Gullivers Travels. 

INDIGENCE. J xf [indigence, Fr. indigentia, Lat.) Want; 
I’npiGr cy.) penury; poverty. 

Where there is happinefs, there muft not be indizency, or 
want of any due comforts of life. Burnet’s Ties. of the Earth. 

For ev’n that indigence, that brings me low, 

Makes me myfelf, and him above to know. Dryden. 

Athens worfhipped God with temples and facrifices, as if 
he needed habitation and fuftenance ; and that the heathens had 
{uch a mean apprehenfion about the indigency of their gods, ap- 
pears from Ariftophanes and Lucian. Bentley. 

INDIGENOUS. adj. [indigene, Fr. indigena, Latin.] Native to 
a country ; originally produced or born ina region. 

Negroes were all tranfported from Africa, and are not indi- 
genous or proper natives of America. Brown’s Vuig. Err. 

It is wonderful to obferve one creature, that is, mankind, 
indigenous to fo many different climates. Arbuthnot. 

INDIGENT. adj. {indigent, French; indigens, Latin. ] 
1. Poor; needy; neceffitous. 


Rofeommzn. 


Charity confifts in relieving the indigent. Addison. 
2. In want; wanting. 
Rejoice, O Albion, fever’d from the world 
By nature's wife indulgence; indigent 
Of nothing from without. Phillips. 


3. Void; empty. 
Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of moifture. 
, Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
DRINE late l aa, Findigefte, Fr. indigeflus, Latin.] 
1. Not feparated into diftin&t orders ; not regularly difpofed. 
This mafs, or indige/ied matter, or chaos, created in the 
beginning, was without the proper form, which it afterwards 
acquired. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 
Before the feas, and this terreftrial ball, 
One was the face of nature, if a face ; 
Rather a rude and indige/fed mals. 
2. Not formed, or fhaped. 
Set a form upon that zndigef? project, 
So fhapelefs and fo rude. Shakefp. King Fehn. 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigefed lump; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shakef. H. VI. 
3. Not well confidered and methodifed. 
By irkfome deformities, through endlefs and fenfelefs efu- 
fions of indigefled prayers, they oftentimes dilgrace the wor- 
thick part of Chriflian duty towards God, Hooker. 


The 


Dryden's Ovid. 


The political creed of the high-principled men fets the pro- 
teftant fucceffion upon a firmer foundation thanvall the indigefl- 
ed {chemes of thofe who protefs revolution principles. Swift. 


4. Not concoéted in the ftomach. 
Dreams are bred 


From rifing fumes of indigeffed food. Dryden. 
5. Not brought to fuppuration. 
His wound was indige/ted and inflamed. Wifeman. 


INDIGE'STIBLE. adj. (from in and digeftible.| Not conquer- 
able in the ftomach ; not convertible to nutriment. 

Eggs are the moft nourifhing and exalted of all animal food, 
and moft indige/lible : no body can digeft the fame quantity of 
them as of other food. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

InDIGE’sTIoN. n.f. [indigeftion, Fr. from in and dige/tton.] 
The ftate of meats unconcoéted. 

The fumes of indigeftion may indifpofe men to thought, as 

well as to difeafes of danger and pain. Temple. 
To INDIGITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat.] To point out; to 
fhow. 

Antiquity exprefled numbers by the fingers: the depreffing 
this finger, which in the left hanc implied but fix, in the right 
hand indigitated fix hundred. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

As though there were a feminality of urine, we foolifhly con- 
ceive we behold therein the anatomy of every particle, and 
can thereby indigitate their affections. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

_ We are not to indigitate the parts tranfmittent. Harvey. 
ÎNDIGITA'TION. n.f. [from indigitate.] The act of pointing 
out or fhowing. 

Which things I conceive no obfcure indigitation of provi- 
dence. Mure again Atheijm. 

Inpi'Gn. adj. [indigne, Fr. indignus, Latin.) 
1. Unworthy ; undeferving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is altogether unable or in- 
dign to govern, is it juft for another nation, that is civil or 
policed, to fubdue them? Bacons Holy War. 

2. Bringing indignity. This is a word not in ufe. 
And all indign and bafe adverfities 
_ Make head againft my eftimation. 
InpI'GNANT. adj. [indignans, Latin.] 
flamed at once with anger and difdain. 
He fcourg’d with many a ftroke th’ indignant waves. Milt. 

The luftful monfter fled, purfued by the valorous and in- 

dignant Martin. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 
What rage that hour did Albion’s foul poflefs, 

Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers guefs! 

He ftrides indignant, and with haughty cries 

To fingle fight the fairy prince defes. 

InpicNa‘TION. n. f. [indignation Fr. indignatio, Latin. } 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or difguft. 

Su‘pend your indignation againft my brother, ’till you derive 
better teftimony of his intent. Shak. King Lear. 

From thofe officers, warm with indignation at the infolcnces 
of that vile rabble, came words of great contempt. Clarend. 

But keep this fwelling indignation down, 

And let your cooler reafon now prevail. 

2. The anger of a fuperiour. 
There was great indignation againft Ifrael. 2 Kings iii. 27. 
3. The effect of anger. 
If heav’ns have any grievous plague in ftore, 
Let them hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou troubler of the world. Shakef. Rich. III. 
InpiGnity. n.f. (indignitas, from indignus, Latin, indignité, 
Fr.] Contumely; contemptuous injury 5 violation of right 
accompanied with infult. 

Bifhops and prelates could not but have bleeding hearts to 
behold a perfon of fo great place and worth conftrained to en- 
dure fo foul indignities. Hooker. 

No emotion of paffion tranfported me, by the indignity of 
his carriage, to fay or do any thing unbefceming myfelf. 

King Charles. 


Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Angry; raging; in- 


Tickel. 


Rowe. 


Man he made, and for him built 

Magnificent this world, and earth his feat, 

Him lord pronounc’d ; and, O indignity ! 

Subjected to his fervice angel-wings, 

And flaming minifters, to watch and tend 

Their earthly charge. Multon’s Paradife Loft, b.ix. 

He does not fee how that mighty paffion for the church can 
well confift with thofe indignities and that contempt men beftow 


on the clergy. Swift. 
To more exalted glories born, 
Thy mean indignities I fcorn. Pattifon. 


Ynpico. n.f. [indicum, Latin.] A plant, by the Americans 
called anil. 

It hath pennated leaves, terminated by a fingle lobe: the 
flowers, difpofed in a fpike, confift of five leaves, and are of 
the papilionaceous kind ; the uppermotft petal being larger than 
the others, rounder, and lightly furrowed on the fide: the 
lower leaves are fhort, terminating in a point: in the middle 
of the flower is the ftyle, which afterward becomes a jointed 
pod, containing one cylindrical feed in one partition, from 
which indigo is made, which is ufed in dying for a blue 
colour, Miller. 
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Inprre’cT. adj. [indireé?, Fr. indireĉlus, Latin.] 
1. Not ftrait; not reétilinear. 
2. Not tending otherwife than collaterally or confequentially to 
a point. 
The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace ; 
But by his mother was perforce with-held. 
Fy, what an indireé? and pecvith courfe 
Is this of her's? Shake/peare’s Richard Ill. 
3. Not fair; not honeft. 
Think you, that any means under the fun 
Can aflecure fo indirect a courfe ? Daniels Civil War. 
Thofe things which they do know they may, upon fundry 
indireéi confiderations, let pafs; and although themlelves do 
not err, yet may they deceive others. Hooker. 
O pity and fhame! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, fhould turn afide, to tread 
Paths indireé?. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Indire@i dealing will be difcovered one time or other, and 
then he lofes his reputation. Tiiiotfon. 
ĪNDIRE'CT10N. ^. f. [in and direflion ] 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in a ftraight line. 
And thus do we, of wifdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with eflays of byas, 
By indirections find directions out. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
2. Difhoneft practice. 
I had rather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafh, 
By any indirection. Shakepeare's Julius Cefar, 
INpIRE’'cTLY. adu. [from indireé?.] 
1. Not ina right line ; obliquely. 
2. Not in exprefs terms. 
Still fhe fupprefles the name Ithaca, which continues his 
doubts and hopes; and at laft fhe zndirecily mentions it. 
Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 


3. Unfairly; not rightly. 
He bids you then refign 

Your crown and kingdom, indireéily held 

From him the true challenger. Shake/p. Henry V. 

He that takes any thing from his neighbour, which was 
juftly forieited, to fatisfy his own revenge or avarice, is tied to 
repentance. but not to reftitution: becaufe I took the forfei- 
ture ind:rccily, I am anfwerable to God for my unhandfome, 
unjuft, or uncharitable circumftances. Taylor. 

Inpiae‘ctNess. n.f. [in and diredine/s.} 

1. Obliquity. 

2. Unfairnefs. 

INDISCE’RNIBLE. cdj. [in and difcernible.] Not perceptible; 
not difcoverable. 

Speculation, which, to my dark foul, 
Depriv’d of reafon, is as indifcernible 
As colours to my body, wanting fight.  Denhann's Sophy, 

ĪNDISCE'RNIBLY. adu. [from inaifcernible.] Ina manner not 
to be perceived. 

INDISCE’RPTIBLE. adj. [in and difcerptible.] Not to be fepa- 
rated ; incapable of being broken or deftroyed by diflolution 
of parts. 

InpiscerPTiBrLity. n. f. [from indifcerptible.] Incapability of 
diffolution. 

Inpisco’veRY. n.f. [in and dijcovery.] The ftate of being 
hidden. An unufual word. 

The ground of this aflertion was the magnifying efteem of 
the ancients, arifing from the indi/covery of its head. Brown. 

INDISCREE'T. adj. [indifcret, Fr. in and difereet.] Imprudent 5 
incautious; inconfiderate ; injudicious. 

Why then 
Are mortal men <o fond and indifcreet, 
So evil gold to feek unto their aid ; 
And having not complain, and having it upbraid. Fa. Qu. 
If thou be among the indi/creet, obferve the time; but be 
continually among men of underftanding.  Eec/u/. xxvii. 12. 
InpISCREE’TLY. adv. [from indi/creet.] Without prudence; 
without confideration ; without judgment. 
Job on juftice hath afperfions flung, 
And fpoken indifcreetly with his tongue. —, Sandys. 
Let a great perfonage undertake an action paffionately, let 
him manage it zd /creetly, and he fhal! have enough to flatter 
him. Taylor’s Rule of living hoy. 

Inpiscre’Ti0N. ^. f. [indiforetion, Fr. in and difcretion.] Im- 
prudence; rafhnefs; inconfideration. 

Indifcretion fometimes ferves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail. Shakefp. Hamlet: 
His offences did proceed rather from negligence, rafhnefs, or 
other indi/eretion, than from any malicious thought. Hayward. 
Loofe papers have been obtained from us by the impor- 
tunity and divulged by the indifcretion of friends, although re- 
ftraincd by promifes i Swift. 

ĪNDISCRYMINATE. adj. [indifcriminatus, Latin.] Undiftin- 
guifhable; not marked with any note of diftinion. 

INDISCRIMINATELY. adv, [from indifcriminate.] Without 
diftinction. 


Others ufe defamatory difcourfe purcly for love of talk, 
whofe 
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whofe {pcech, like a flowing current, 
rately whatever lies in its way. Government of the Tongue. 
Liquors, ftrong of acid faults, deftroy the bluenefs of the 
infufion of our wood; and liquors indifcriminately, that abound 
with fulphureous falts, reftore it. Boyle. 
INDISPE’NSABLE. adj. [French.] Not to be remitted; not 
to be {pared ; neceflary. 
Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againft which thefe ex- 
ceptions are made, are of indi/penfable ufe and neceffity, a3 
well to the earth as to man. WVoodward’s Natural Hiflory, 
InDISPE/NSABLENESS. n.f. [from indifpenfable.] State of not 
being to be {pared ; neceffity. 


InDIsPE'NSABLY. adv. [from indi/penfable.] Without difpen- 


bears away indi/crimi- 


D fation ; without remifion; necefarily. 
Every one muft look upon himfelf as indifpenfably obliged 
to the practice of duty. Addifon’s Freeholder. 


To INDISPO‘SE. v. a. [indi/pofer, French. 
a. To make unfit. With fo 
Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this life, any 
„farther than it prepares or indi/pofes us for the enjoyments of 


another. Atterbury. 
2. To difincline ; to make averfe. With to. 


It has a ftrange efficacy to indifpofe the heart to religion. 
South’s Sermons. 
3: To diforder ; to difqualify for its proper funétions. 
The foul is not now hindered in its actings by the diftem- 
perature of indi/pofed organs. Glanv. Scepf. 
_ 4. To diforder flightly with regard to health. 
L Though it weakened, yet it made him rather indifpofed than 
fick, and did no ways difable him from ftudying. Walton. 
5- To make unfavourable. With towards. 
The king was fufficiently indifpojed towards the perfons, or 
s the principles of Calvin’s difciples. Clarendon. 
InDISPO'sEDNEss. n. f. [from indifþofed.]) State of unfitnefs or 
difinclination ; depraved ftate. 
It is not any innate harfhnefs in piety that renders the firft 
eflays of it unpleafant; that is owing only to the indifpofed- 


wes of our own hearts. Decay of Piety. 
© Inpisposi'T1on. n.f. [indifpofition, Fr. from indifpofe.] 


2. Diforder of health ; tendency to ficknefs. 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity of body, 
yet rather as an indi/pofition in health than any fet fick- 
nefs. Hayward. 

Ihave known a great fleet lofe great occafions, by an in- 
difpofstion of the admiral, while he was neither well enough 
to exercife, nor ill enough to leave the command. Temple. 

Wifdom is ftill looking forward, from the firft indi/pofitions, 

into the progrefs of the difeafe. L’Eftrange. 

His life feems to have been prolonged beyond its natural 

_term, under thofe izdi/pofitions which hung upon the latter 

part of it. Addifon’s Freeholder: 
2. Difinclination ; diflike. 

_ The txdifpofition of the church of Rome to reform herfelf, 

_ muft be no ftay unto us from performing our duty to 

God. - Hooker. 

The mind, by every degree of affeéted unbelief, contraéts 

more and more of a general indi/pofition towards believing. Att. 

Inpispu'TABLE. adj. [in and difputable.] Uncontrovertible ; 
inconteftable. 

There is no maxim in politicks more indifputable, than that 

a nation fhould have many honours to referve for thofe who 

_ do national fervices. Addifon’s Guardian. 

The apoftle afferts a clear indi/pytable conclufion, which 

< Could admit of no queftion. Rogers’ s Sermons. 

INDISPU'TABLENESS. n. f. [from indifputable.] The ftate of 
being indifputable; certainty. 

Inpispu' TABLY. adv. [from indifputable.] 

1. Without controverfy ; certainly. 

The thing itfelf is queftionablg, nor is it ind/putably cer- 
~- tain what death fhe died. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Without oppofition. 

å They queftioned a duty that had been indi/putably granted to 

Howel’s Vocal Foret. 
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fo many preceding kings. 
InpIsso’LvABLE. adj. [in and difolvable.] 
1. Indiffoluble; not feparable as to its parts. 

_ Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, which is 
___ an earth taftelefs and indifolvable in water ; and this earth, im- 
_ bibed with more acid, becomes a metallick falt. Newt. Opt. 
2. Not to be broken ; binding for ever, 

. _ Depofition and degradation are without hope of any remif- 

_ fon, and therefore the law Riles them an indi/folvable bond ; 
but a cenfure, a diflolvable bond. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Iwpissonusr'Lity. n.f. [indifolubilité, Fr. from indifoluble.] 

Bai ince of a diffolving power; firmnefs; {tablenefs. 

| What hoops hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a preflure 

together, from whence fteel has its firmnefs, and the parts of a 

_ diamond their hardnefs and indi ffolubility. Locke. 

Enpi‘ssonusce. edj. [indifoluble, Fr. indiffolubilss, Lat. in and 

ffoluble.] 

Refifting all feparation of its parts; firm; ftable. 

sA When common gold and Jead are mingled, the lead may 

abe fevered almoft unaltered ; yet if, inftcad of the gold, a tan- 
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tillum of the red elixir be mingled with the faturn, their union 
will be fo indiffoiuble, that there is no pollible way of feparating 


the diffufed elixir from the fixed lead. Boye. 
Ere yet fhe grew : 
To this deep-laid indifsluble ftate. Thamfon's Spring. 


2. Binding for ever; fubfilting for ever. 

Far more comfort it were for us to be joined with you in 
bands of indiffoluble love and amity, tb live as if our perfons 
being many, our fouls were but one. Hooker. 

There is the fupremc arid indi/fo/ub/e cohfanguinity between 
men, of which the heathen poet faith we are all his gene- 
ration. Bacon's holy War. 

They might juftly wonder, that men fo taught, fo obliged 
to be kind to all, fhould behave themfelves fo contrary to fuch 
heavenly inftruétions, fuch indiffoluble obligations. South. 

Inpr’ssoLuBLENEsS. x.f. [from indiffoluble.] Indiffolubility $ 
refiftance to feparation of parts: 

Adam, though confifting of a compofition intrinfically dif- 
folvable, might have held, by the Divine Will, a {tate of im- 
mortality and indiffolublene/s of his coiripofition. Hale. 

NDI'ssOLUBLY. adv. [from indifoluble. } 
1. Ina manner refifting all feparation. 
On they move 

Indiffolubly firm; nor obvious hill, 

Nor ftrait’ning vale, nor wood, nor ftream divide 

Their perfeét ranks. Miiton’s Paradije Loft. 

The remaining afhes, by a further degree of fire, may bē 


indiffolubly united into glafs. Boyle. 
They willingly unite, 
Indiffolubly firm ; from Dubtis fouth 
To northern Orcades. Phillips. 


2. For ever obligatorily. à . 
InDisTi' NCH. adj. [indiflinc?, Fr. in and diftinéius, Latin.] 
1. Not plainly marked ; confufed. 
That which is now a horfe, even with thought, 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indi/lin 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
She warbled in her throat, 
And tun’d her voice to many a merry note ; 
But indi/tiné, and neither {weet nor clear. Dryden. 
When we fpeak of the infinite divifibility of matter, we 
keep a very clear and diftin&t idea of divifion and divifibility ; 
but when we come to parts too fmall for our fenfes, out ideas 


of thefe little bodies become obfcùre and indiftind. Watts: 
2. Not exaétly difcerning. 
We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Ev’n ’titl we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An indiftin regard. Shakefpeare’s Orhelld. 


InDISTI'NCTION. 7. f. [from indi/ind. } 
1. Confufion; uncertainty. 

The tndiffinétion of many of the fame name, or the milfap- 
plication of the act of one unto another, hath made fome 
doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours: 

2i Omiffion of difcrimination. 

An indiflinétion of all perfons, of equality of all ofders, is 
far from being agreeable to the will of God. Spratt. 

ĪNDISTI'NCTLY. adv. [from indiftiné?.} 
1. Confufedly; uncertainly. . 

In its fides it was bounded diftin@ly, but on itè ends cort- 
fufedly and indiflinéily, the fight there vanifhing by de- 
grees. Newton's Opt. 

2. Without being diftinguifhed. - 

Making trial thereof, both the liquors fodked indi/tinEly 

through the bowl. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
InpistrNnctwess. n. f. [from indiftin#.] Confufion; ùncer- 
tainty; obfcurity. 

There is unevennefs or indiftindine/; in the ftyte of thefe 
places, concerning the origin and form of the earth. Burnet. 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the cryftalline hu- 
mour grow flatter than before ; fo that the light, for want of a 
fufficient refraction, will not converge to the bottonr of the 
eye, but beyond it, and by confequence paint in the bottom 
of the eye a confufed pifture ; and according to the indiftingl« 
nefs of this picture, the object will appear confufed. Newton, 

INDISTU’RBANCE. n. f. (in and difturb.} Calmnefs; freedom 
from difturbance. 

What is called by the ftoicks apathy, and by the {cepticks 
indifturbance, feems all but to mean great tranquillity of 
mind. Temple. 

INDIVIDUAL. adj. [individu, individuel, Fr. individuus, Lat. } 
1. Separate from others of the fame fpecies; fingle; numeri- 
cally one. 

Neither is it enough to confult, fecundum genera, what the 
kind and chara¢ter of the perfon fhould be; for the mot judge 
ment is fhown in the choice of individuals. Bacon. 

They prefent us with images mote perfeét than the life in 
any individual: Dryden's Dufrefngy. 

Muft the whole man, amazing thought! return 

To the cold marble, or contra@ed urn? 

And never fhall thofe particles agree, 

That were in life this individual he? 
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Know all the good that individuals find, 

Lie in three words, health, peace and competence. Pope. 

We fee each circumftance of art and individual of nature 
fummoned together by the extent and fecundity of his imagi- 
nation, Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

It would be wife in them, as individual and private mortals, 
to look back a little upon the ftorms they have raifed, as well 
as thofe they have efcaped. Swift. 

‘The object of any particular idea is called an individual: fo 
Peter is an individual man, London an individual city. Watts. 

2. Undivided ; not to be parted or disjoined. 
To give thee being, I lent 

Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 

Subitantial life, to have thee by my fide 

Henceforth an individual folace dear, Milton’s Parad. Lef?. 

Long eternity fhal! greet our blifs 

With an individual kifs. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 

United, as one individual foul, 

For ever happy. Milt. Parad. Loft, b.v. 

INDIVIDUALITY. a. f. [from individual.) Separate or diftinét 
exiftence. 

Crambe would tell his inftructor, that all men were not fin- 
gular; that individuality could hardly be predicated of any 
man ; for it was commonly faid that a man is not the fame he 
was, and that mad men are befide themfelves. Arbuthnot. 

IxDivi‘DUALLY. adv. [from individual.] With feparate or 
diftinét exiltence ; numerically. 

How fhould that fubfift folitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but zndividually the very fame whereby others fub- 
hit with it. Hooker. 


Malton. 


I dare not pronounce him omnifcious, that being an attri- 


bute individually proper to the godhead, and incommunicable 
to any created {ubftance. Hakewi.l on Providence. 

To INDIVI DUATE. v. a. [from indiuiduus, Latin.] To difin- 
guifh from others of the fame fpecies; to make fingle. 

Life is sxdividuated into infinite numbers, that have their 
diftinct fenfe and pleafure. More againft Atheijm. 

No man is capable of tranflating poetry, who, befides a ge- 
nius to that art, is not a mafter both of his author’s language 
and of hisown; nor muft we undcrftand the language only of 
the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts and expreffion, 
which are the characters that diftinguifh and jzdividuate him 
from all other writers. Dryden. 

Inpivipua’rion. x. f. [from individuate ] That which makes 
an individual. 

What is the principle of ¿individuation? Or what is it that 
makes any one thing the fame as it was before? Watts. 

Inpivipuity. 2. J. [from individuus, Lat.) The ftate of being 
an individual ; feparate exiftence. 

Inpivi’nity. .f. [in and divinity] Want of divine power. 
Not in ufe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity unto Cree- 

fus, who being ruined by his amphibology, and expoftulating 
_ with him, received no higher anfwer than the excufe of his 

impotency. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ĪNDIVISIBILITY. ) 2 f..[from indivifible.] State in which no 
InDivi’sIBLENESS. § more divifion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any particle of mat- 
ter to indivifibility as the acuteft thought of a mathemati- 
cian. Locke. 

Inpivi’siBLE. adj. [indivifible, Fr. in and divifible.] What can- 
not be broken into parts; fofmall as that it cannot be fmaller ; 
having reached the laft degree of divifibility. 

By atom, no body will imagine we intend to exprefs a per- 
fect indivifible, but only the leaft fort of natural bodies. Digby. 

Here is but one indivifible point of time obferved, but one 
action performed; yet the eye caniiot comprehend at once the 
whole object. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

InpDivi'sIBLy. adv. [from indivifible.] So as it cannot be di- 
vided. 

Inpo’ciBLE. adj. [in and docible.] Unteachable; infufceptible 
of inftruction. 

Ixpo’cii. adj. [indocile, Fr. indocili-, Latin.] Unteachable ; 
incapable of being inftructed. 

Thefe certainly are the fools in the text, indocil, intra€table 
fools, whofe ftolidity, can baffle all arguments, and is proof 
againft demonftration itfelf. Bentley's Sermons. 

Inpoer'tity. n.f. [indocilite, Fr. in and d:cil'ty.} Unteachable- 
nefs ; refulal of inftruction. 

To INDO'CTRINATE. v. a. [endoé?riner, old French.] To 
inflru€; to tincture with any {cience, or opinion. 

Under a mafter that difcourfed excellently, and took much 
delight in indoétrinating his young unexperienced favourite, 
Buckingham had obtained a quick conception of [peaking very 
gracefully and pertinently. Clarendon, 

‘They that never peept beyond the common belicf, in which 
their eafy undérftandings were at firit indoctrinated, are ftrong- 
ly aflured of the truth and co-operative excellency of their 
receptions. Glanv. Scepf. 

InpocTRINa’TION, n.f. [from indocirinate.| Inftruction; in- 
formation. 
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Although poftulates are very accommodable unto junior ii2- 
dofirinations, yet are thefe authorities but temporary, and not 
_ to be embraced beyond the minority of our intellectuals. Bro. 
Ln ey F y ne ; ? n. f. [in and doleo, Latin ; indolence, French. ] 
1. Freedom from pain. 
As there muft be indolency where there is happinefs, fo there 
muft not be indigency. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
2. Lazinefs; inattention; liftleffnefs. 
Let Epicurus give indolency as an attribute to his gods, and 
“place in it the happinefs of the bleft: the divinity which we 
worfhip has given us not only a precept againft it, but hisown 
example to the contrary. Dryden. 
The Spanifh nation, roufed from their ancient indolence and 


‘ignorance, feem now to improve trade. Balingbroke. 
INDOLENT. adj. [ French. } 
1. Free from pain. Ainfworth. 
2. Carelefs ; lazy; inattentive; liftlefs. 
Ill fits a chief 
To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. Pope's Iliad. 


I’NDOLENTLY. adv. | from indolent.] 
1. With freedom from pain. 
2. Carelefly; lazily; inattentively; liftlefly. 
While Jull’d by found, and undifturb’d by wit, 

Calm and ferene you indolently fit. Addifon. 

To Inpow. v.a. [indotare, Latin.] To portion; to enrich 
with gifts, whether of fortune or nature. See ENpow. 

InDRA‘’UGHT. n.f. [in and draught. ] 
t. An opening in the land into which the fea flows. 

Ebbs and floods there could be none, when there was no 1» 

draughts, bays, or gulphs to receive a flood. ` Raleigh. 
2. Inlet; paflage inwards. 
Navigable rivers are fo many indraughts to attain wealth. 
Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
TolInxpre’ncn. v.a. [from drench.] To foak; to drown. 
My hopes lie drown’d; in many fathoms deep 
They lie sndrench'd. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
Inbu'Bious. adj. [in and dubious.] Not doubtful; not fuf- 
pecting ; certain. 

Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repofing an indubicus 
confidence in thofe antipeftilential fpirits. Harvey. 

InDu'BITARLE. adj. [indubitabils, Lat. indubitable, Fr. in and 
dubitable.| Undoubted ; unqueftionable. : 

When general obfervations are drawn from fo many parti- 
culars as to become certain and indubitable, thefe are jewels of 
knowledge. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Inpu'BITABLY. adv. [from indubitable.) Undoubtedly; un- 
queftionably. 

If we tranfport thefe proportions from audible to vifible ob- 
jects, there will indubitably refult from either a graccful and 

. harmonious contentment. Watton s Architecture. 

The patriarchs were indubitably invefted with both thefe au- 
thorities. Spratt’s Sermons. 

I appeal to all fober judges, whether our fouls may be only 
a mere echo from clafhing atoms; or rather indubitably muft 
proceed from a fpiritual fubftance. Bentley s Sermns. 

Inpu’BITATE. adj. [indubitatus, Latin.] Unqueftioned ; cer- 
tain; apparent; evident. ` 

If he ftood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafter, he 
knew it. was condemned by parliament, and tended dire&tly 
to the difinherifon of the line of York, held then the z7- 
dubitate heirs of the crown. Bacons Henry VII. 

I have been tempted to worider how, among the jealoufies 
of ftate and court, Edgar Atheling could fubfift, being then the 
apparent and :naubitate heir of the Saxon line. /Votton. 

To INDU'CE. wv. a. [induire, Fr. induco, Latin.] 
1. To perfuade; to influence to any thing. 

The felf-fame argument in this kind, which doth but induce 
the vulgar fort to like, may conftrain the wifer to yield. Hook. 

This lady, albeit fhe was furnifhed with many excellent en- 
dowments both of nature and education, yet would fhe never 
be induced to-entertain marriage with any. Hayward. 

Defire with thee {till longer to converfe 

Induc’'d me. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

Let not the covetous defign of growing rich induce you to 
ruin your reputation, but rather fatisfy yourfelf with a mode- 
rate fortune; and let your thoughts be wholly taken up with 
acquiring to yourfelf a glorious name. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. To produce by perfuafion or influence. 

Let the vanity of the times be reftrained, which the neigh- 
bourhood of other nations have induced, and we ftrive apace 
to exceed our pattern. Bacon’s Advice ta Viltiers. 

As this belief is abfolutely neceffary to all mankind, the evi- 
dence for inducing it muft be of that nature as to accommo- 
date itfelf to all {pecies of men. i Forbes. 

3. To offer by way of indu&tion, or confequential reafoning. 

They play much upon the fimile, or iluftrative argumenta- 
tion, to imduce their enthymemes unto the people, and take up 
popular conceits. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

4. To inculcate; to enforce. : 

This indsces a general change of opinion, concerning the 

perfon 
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perlon or party like to be obeyed by the greateft or ftrongctt 
part of the people. Temple. 
5- To caufe extrinfically ; to produce. 

Sour things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed in the 
mouth of the ftomach, which is a great caufe of appetite. Bacon. 

Acidity, as it is not the natural flate of the animal fluids, 
but induced by aliment, is to be cured by aliment with the 
contrary qualities. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

6. To introduce; to bring into view. 

To exprobrate their f{tupidity, he ixduceth the providence of 
ftorks: now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuitration 
had been obfcure, and the exprobration not fo proper. Brown. 

The poet may be feen inducing his perfonages in the firit [l.ad, 
where he difcovers their humours, intercits, and defigns. Pofe. 

7. To bring on; to fuperinduce. 

Schiim is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful ex- 
pectation of wrath is confequent. Decay of Piety. 

InpucemEnT. n. f. [from induce.} Motive to any thing ; that 
which allures or perfuades to any thing. 

The former inducements do now much more prevail, when 
the very thing hath miniftered farther reafon. Hyoker. 

Many inducements, beides Scripture, may lead me to that, 
which if Scripture be againft, they are of no value, yct other- 
wife are f{trongly effectual to perfuade. Hooker. 

‘That mov’d me to't, 

Then mark th’ inducement. 

He lives 
Higher degree of life; inducement {trong 

For us. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 


Shake/p. Henry VIII, 


My inducement hither, 
Was not at prefent here to find my fon. Milton’s Agonif?. 
Inftances occur of oppreffion, to which there appcars no in- 
ducement from the circumftances of the actors. Rogers. 
DUCER. x./. [from induce.] A perfuader ; one that influences. 
ToINDUCT. v.a. [induétus, Latin.] 
1. To introduce; to bring in. 
The ceremonies in the gathering were firft inducted by the 
Venetians. Sandys's Travels. 
2. To put into aQual poffeffion of a benefice. 
If a perfon thus inftituted, though not indué?ed, takes a fe- 
_ cond benefice, it fhall make the firft void.  Ayliffe's Parerz on. 
Inpu ction. n.f. [indudciicn, Fr. induétio, Latin.) 
1. Introduétion ; entrance. 
|. Thefe promifes are fair, the parties fure, 
And our indué?ion full of profp’roas hope. Shake/p. Hen. 1V. 
2. Indufiion is when, from feveral particular propofitions, we infer 
one general: as, the doctrine of the Socinians cannot be proved 
from the gofpels, it cannot be proved from the acts of the 
1 apoftles, it cannot be proved from the epiftles, nor the book 
of revelations; therefore it cannot be proved from the New 
 Teftament. Watts’s Logick. 
The inquifition by induéion is wonderful hard; for the things 
- reported are full of fables, and new experiments can hardly 
- be made but with extreme caution. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
'_ Mathematical things are only capable of clear demonftra- 
tion: conclufions in natural philofophy are proved by inducticn 
» of experiments, things moral by moral arguments, and mat- 
_ ters of faét by credible teftimony. Tillotfon. 
Although the arguing from experiments and obfervations by 
| induétion be no demontftration of general conclufions, yet it is 
the beft way of arguing which the nature of things admits of, 
_and may be looked upon as fo much the ftronger by how much 
© the induétion is more general; and if no exception occur from 
| phenomena, the conclufion may be general. Newtons Opt. 
. He brought in a new way of arguing from induétion, and 
< that grounded upon obfervation and experiments. Baker. 
3. The act or ftate of taking pofleffion of an ecclefiaftical living. 
Inpu‘ctive. adj. [from induf.] ~ 
J. Leading; perfuafive. With so. 
AA A brutifh vice, 
Indufive mainly to the fin.of Eve. 
2. Capable to infer or produce. 
____Abatements may take away infallible concludency in thefe 
+ evidences of fact, yct they may be probable and inductive of 
credibility, though not of fcience. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
To Input. v.a. (induc, Latin.] 
m1 To inveft, 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


One firft matter all, 

al ` Ind’ d with various forms. Afilton’s Paradife Lof. 

2. It feems fometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded 

= with endow or indiw, to furnifh or cnrich with any quality or 
= excellence. 

_ The angel, by whom God indued the waters of Bethefda 
= with fupernatural virtue, was not fecn; yet the angel’s pre- 
© fence was known by the waters. Hooker. 
His pow’rs, with dreadful ftrength indu’d, 
= She, with her fair hand, {till’d into the noftrils of his 
friend. Chapman's lliads. 


_ ToINDU'LGE. v.a. [indulgeo, Latin. ] 


e To fondle; to favour ;, to gratify with conceffion ; to fofler. 
The lazy glutton fafe ut home will keep, 
Indulge his loth, and fattcn with his fleep. 
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Dryd. Perf. 
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A mother was wont to indulge her daughters with dog?s 
{quirrels, or birds; but then they muft keep them well. Locke. 
To live like thofe that have their hope in another lite, ini- 
plies that we indulve ou:felves in the gratifications of this life 
very fparingly. Atterbury. 
2. To grant not of right, but favour. ) 
Ancient privileges, indu'ged by former kings to thcir people, 
mutt not, without high reafon, be revoked by their fuc- 
cellors. daylor’s Rule of living bol}. 
The virgin ent'ring bright, indulg’d the day 
To the brown cave, and brufh’d the dreżms away. , Dryden. 
This is what nature’s want may well fuffice ; 
But fince among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform to philofophick fare, 
This much I will indulge thee for thy cafe, 
And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe.  Dryda Juv: 
My friend, indulge one labour more, 


And feek Atrides. Pope's Odyffey. 
Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night! Duncad. 


To ĪnDU'LGE. v.n. [A Latinifm notin ufe.] To be favour- 
able; to give indulgence. With fo. 
He muft, by indulging to any one fort of reproveable dif- 
courfe himfelf, defeat all his e:.deavours againft the reft. 
Government of the Tongue. 
1 E bn. (indu'gence, Fr. from indulge. } 
1. Fondnels; fond kindnefs. 
Reftraint fhe will not brook ; 
And left to-herfelf, if evil thence enfue, 
She firít his weak indulgence will accufe. Milt. Parad. Loft, 
The glories of our illc, 
Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 
Expect the warm indul,ency of heaven. _Dryd. K. Arthur: 
2. Forbearance; tendernefs ; oppofite to rigour 
They err, that through indulgence to others, or fondnefs to 
any fin in themfelves, fub{titute for repentance any thing lefs. 
Hammond on Fundamenta!s. 
In known images of life, I guefs 
The labour greater, as th’ indulgence lefs. 
3. Favour granted. 
If all thefe gracious indulgences are without any effect on us, 
we muft perifh in our own folly. Rigers. 
4. Grant of the church of Rome, not defined by themfelves. 
Thou, that giv’ft whores indulgences to fin, 
Pll canvas thee. Shakefpeare’s, Henry VI. 
Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, 
_ The fport of winds. Milton. 
In purgatory, indulgences, and fupererogation, the affertors 
fecm to be unanimous in nething but in reference to profit. 
Decay of Piety. 
Leo X. is defervedly infamous for his bafe proftitution of 
indulgences. Atterbury, 
Inpu/LGEnT. adj. (indulgent, Fr. indulgens, Latin.] 
1. Kind; gentle. 
God has doneall for us that the moft indulgent Creator could 
do for the work of his hands. Rogers's Sermons. 
2. Mild; favourable. 
Hereafter fuch in thy behalf fhall be 


Porte. 


Th’ indulgent cenfure of pofterity. Waller. 
3. Gratifying ; favouring ; giving way to. With of. 
The feeble old, indulgent of their eale. — Drydens En. 


INDU’LGENTLY. adv. [from indulcent.] Without feverity ; 
without cenfure; without felf-reproach ; with indulgence. 

He that not only commits fome aét of fin, but lives indul- 
gently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate man. Lamm. 

HEUER» laJ [Ital. and French.] Privilege or exemption. 
To VNDURATE. v.n. [induro, Latin.] To grow hard; to 
harden. 

Stones within the earth at firt are but rude earth or clay; 
and fo minerals come at firft of juices concrete, which after- 
wards indurate. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under water, 
without approachment of air, we have experiments in coral- 
line. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To l/NDURATE. v. a. 
1. To make hard. 

A contraéted indurated bladder is a circum{tance fometimes 
attending on the ftone, and indeed an extraordinary danger- 
ous one. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Toharden the mind; to fcar the confcience. 
Inpura’Tion. n. f. [from indurate ] 
1. The ftate of growing hard. 

This is a notable inftance of condenfation and induration, 

by burial under earth, in caves, for along time. Bacon. 
a. ‘lhe a&t of hardening. 
3. Obduracy ; hardnefs of heart. 

Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 

crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful ex- 
eétation of wrath is confequent. Decay of Pity. 
INDU'STRIOUS. adj. [indu/frieux, Fr. induflrius, Lat.) Dili- 
ligent; laborious; affiduous. Oppofed to /iothful. i 
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He himfelf, being excellently learned, and induffrious to 
fcek out the truth of all things concerning the original of his 
own people, hath fet down the teftimony of the ancients 
truly. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let our juft cenfures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Induftrious foldierfhip. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
His thoughts were low : 
To vice induffrious ; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful. -~ Milton's Paradsfe Loft. 
2. Defigned ; done for the purpofe. 

The induffrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
joints of fingers and toes, draw the tendons of the third joints 
through. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Obferve carefully all the events which happen either by an 
occafional concurrence of various caufes, or by the induftrious 
application of knowing men. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind, 

Inpu‘stRIOUSLY. adv. [from induftrious.]} 
1, Diligently ; laborioufly ; affiduoufly. 
lf induftrioufly 

I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
Some friends to vice induffriou/ly defend 

Thefe innocent diverfions, and pretend 

That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryd. fuv. 
2. For the fet purpofe; with defign. 

Great Britain was never before united in itfelf under one 
king, notwithftanding that the uniting had been indu/triou/ly 
attempted both by war and peace. Bacon. 

Iam not under the neceffity of declaring myfelf, and I 
indu/ftrioufly conceal my name, which wholly exempts me from 
any hopes and fears. Swift. 

YNDUSTRY. n. f. [induftrie,Fr. induftria,Lat.] Diligence; afiduity. 
The fweat of indu/fry would dry and die, 
But for rhe end it works to. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 


See the laborious bee ? 
For little drops of honey flee, S 


And there with humble fweets content her indufiry. Cowl. ) 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our in- 
dufiry, that we might not live like idle loiterers. More’s Antid. 
To INE’BRIATE. v, a. [inebrio, Latin.] To intoxicate ; to 
make drunk, 

Wine fugared inebriateth lefs than wine pure: fops in wine, 
quantity for quantity, inebriates more than wine of itfelf. Bac. 

Fifh, entering far in and meeting with the frefh water, as 
if inebriated, turn up their bellies and are taken. Sandys. 

ToINe’sRIATE. v.n. To grow drunk ; to be intoxicated. 

At Conftantinople fifh, that come from the Euxine fea into 
the frefh water, do inebriate and turn up their bellies, fo as 
you may take them with your hand. Bacon’s Natural Hif. 

ĪNEBRIA'TION. n.f. [from inebriate.] Drunkennefs ; intoxi- 
cation. 

That cornelians and bloodftones may be of virtue to thofe 
intentions they are applied, experience will make us grant; 
but not that an amethyft prevents inebriation. Brown. 

INEFFABI'LITY. n.f. [from ineffable.) _Unfpeakablenefs. 
INE'FFABLE. adj. [ineffable, Fr. ineffabilis, Lat.) Unfpeakable ; 
unutterable ; not to be exprefled. It is ufed almoft always in 
a good fenfe. 
To whom the fon, with calm afpeét, and clear, 

Lightning divine, ineffable, ferene ! 

Made anfwer. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. 

Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted confcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con- 
quered temptation. South, 

fn n= adv. {from ineffable.] Ina manner not to be ex- 
refled. 
: He all his father full exprefs’d, 
Ineffably into his face receiv’d. Milton. 
INEFFECTIVE. adj. [ineffectif, Fr. in and effective.] That which 
can produce no effect. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifelefs trunk ; 
fo is the word of God, without the fpirit, a dead and ineffec- 
tive letter. Taylor. 

He that affures himfelf he never errs, will always err; and 
his prefumptions will render all attempts to inform him inef- 
feétive. Glanv. Scepf. 

INEFFECTUAL. adj. [in and efeclual.] Unable to produce its 
proper effect; weak ; without power. 

The publick reading of the Apocrypha they condemn as a 
thing effectual unto evil: the bare reading even of Scriptures 
themfelves they miflike, as a thing ineffeciual to do good. Hook. 

‘The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of Agamem- 
non, which of itfelf had proved tneffectual. Pope. 

Inerve’ctuaLry. adv. [from ineffeciual.) Without effect. 
Inrrre/cruauness, n. f. [from ineffectual.] Inefficacy; want 
of power to perform the proper eftcct. 

St. James fpeaks of the ineffectualne/s of fome mens devo- 
tion, Ye afk, and receive not, becaufe ye afk amils. Vake. 

Isrerica cious, adj. (inefficace, Fr. inefficax, Latin.] Unable 
to produce eficcts ; weak; feeble. 
1 


INE 


Ís not that better than always to have the rod in hand, and, 
by frequent ufe of it, mifapply and render inefficacicus this ufe- 
ful remedy ? Luke. 

Ine’rFicacy. n. f. [in and eficacia, Latin.) Want of power 3 
want of effeét. 
INE/LEGANCE. ) n. f. [from inelezant.] Abfence of beauty ; 
Inf/LEGANCY. $ want of elegance. 
INE'LEGANT. adj. [inelegans, Lat.] 
1. Not becoming ; not beautiful: oppofire to clegant. 
What order, fo contriv’d as not to mix 

Taftes, not well join’d, inelegant, but brin 

Tafe after tafte, upheld with kindlieft change. Miton, 

This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, which is 
here reputed fo inelegant and unbecoming, is indeed extremely 
charming and agreeable. Woodward. 

2. Mean; defpicable; contemptible. 

Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but in low and 
inelegant tranflations, impute the meannefs of the tranflation 
to the poet. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

IĪNE'LOQUENT. adj. [in and eloguens, Latin.] Not perfuative ; 
not oratorical: oppofite to eloquent. 
INE'PT. adj. [ineptus, Lat.) Unfit; ufelefs; trifling ; foolith. 

The works of nature, being neither ufelefs nor snept, muft 


be guided by fome principle of knowledge, More. 
After their various unfuccefsful ways, 
Their fruitlefs labour, and inept effays, 
No caufe of thefe appearances they’ll find, 
But power exerted by th’ Eternal Mind. Blackmore 


When the upper and vegetative ftratum was once wafhed 
off by rains, the hills would have become barren, the ftrata 
below yielding only mere fterile matter, fuch as was wholly 
inept and improper for the formation of vegetables. Woodward. 

InE'PTLY. adv. [inepté, Latin.] Triflingly; foolifhly; un- 
fitly. 

None of them are made foolithly or ineptly. Mere. 

All things were at firft difpofed by an omnifcient intellect, 
that cannot contrive ineptly. Glanv. Scepf. 

INEPTITUDE. n.f. [from ineptus, Lat.[ Unfitnefs. 

The grating and rubbing of axes againft the fockets, wherein 
they are placed, will caufe fome ineptitude or refiftency to rota- 
tion of the cylinder. Wilkins. 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irrefiftibly, 
no ineptitude or ftubbornnefs of the matter being ever able to 
hinder him. Ray on the Creation. 

There is an ineptitude to motion from too great laxity, and 
an ineptitude to motion from too great tenfion. Arbuthnot. 

Inequa’tity. n.f. (inegalité, Fr. from in ægqualitas and in 
equalis, Latin.) 
1. Difference of comparative quantity. 

There is fo great an inequality in the length of our legs and 

arms, as makes it impoffible for us to walk on all four. Ray. 
2. Unevennefs ; interchange of higher and lower parts. 

The country is cut into fo many hills and inequalities as ren- 
ders it defenfible. Addifon on Italy. 

The glafs feemed as well wrought as the object-glafles ufe 
to be; yet when it was quickfilvered, the reflexion difcovered 
innumerable inequalities all over the glafs. Newton’s Opt. 

If there were no inequalities in the furface of the earth, nor 
in the feafons of the year, we fhould lofe a confiderable fhare 
of the vegetable kingdom. Bentley. 

3. Difproportion to any office or purpofe; ftate of not being 
adequate ; inadequatenefs. 

The great inequality of all things to the appetites of a ra- 
tional foul appears from this, that in all worldly things a man 
finds not half the pleafure in the actual poffeffion that he pro- 
pofed in the expectation. South's Sermons. 

4. Change of ftate; unlikenefs of a thing to itfelf; difference of 
temper or quality. 

In fome places, by the nature of the earth, and by the fitua- 
tion of woods and hills, the air is more unequal than in others; 
and ineguality of air is ever an enemy to health. Bacon. 

5. Difference of rank or ftation. 
If fo {mall inequality between man and man make in them 
* modefty a commendable virtue, who refpecting fuperiors as 
fuperiors, can neither {peak nor ftand before them without 


fear. Hosker. 
IneRRABILITY. n.f. [from inerrable.] Exemption from error 5 
infallibility. 


I cannot allow their wifdom fuch a completenefs and in- 

errability as to exclude myfelf from judging. King Charles, 
INE/RRABLE. adj. [in and err.] Exempt from errour. 

We have conviction from reafon, or decifions from the iz- 
errable and requifite conditions of fenfe. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs is aflumed by the Romfh 
church, without any inerrable ground to build it on. Hamm. 

INE‘/RRABLENESS. 1». f. [from inerrable.) Exemption from 
errour. 

Infallibility and inerrablene/s is affumed and inclofed by the 
Romith church, without any incrrable ground to build it 
on. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Ine’RRABLY. adv. [ from inerrable.] With fecurity frem 


crrour; infallibly. 
NE RRINCLY. 
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Ine’RRINGLY. adv, [in and erring.) Without errour; with- 
out miftake; without deviation. 

That divers limners at a diftance, without copy, fhould 
draw the fame picture, is more Conceivable, than that matter 
fhould frame itfelf fo inerringly according to the idea of its 
kind. e Glanv, Scepf. 

INE/RT. adj. [iners, Lat] Dull; fluggith; motionlefs. 
Body alone, ert and brute, youll find ; 
The caufe of all things is by you afign’d. 
Informer of the planetary train! 
Without whofe quickening glance their cumb’rous orbs 
_ _ Were brute unlively mafs, inert and dead. Thomfon, 
INE'RTLY, adv. [from inert.] Sluggifhly ; dully. 
e pow’rs, 
Sufpend a while your force inertly trong. 


Blackmere. 


Dunctad. 


» Inesca’tion. n. f. [in and efca, Lat.] The act of baiting. Di?. 


INE’STIMABLE. adj. [ine/fimable, Fr. ineflimabilis, Lat.] Too 
valuable to be rated ; tranfcending all price. 
I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 
A thoufand men that fithes gnaw’d upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineftimable ftones, unvalu’d jewels. Shakef. Rich. MI. 
‘The pope thereupon took advantage, abufing the fimplicity 
of the king to fuck out ineffimable fams of money, to the in- 
tolerable grievance of both the clergy and temporality. Abbot. 
There we fhall fee a fight worthy dying for, that bleffed 
Saviour, of whom the Scripture does fo excellently entertain 
us, and who does fo highly deferve of us upon the fcore of 


his infinite perfections, and his ine/timable benefits. Boyle. 
And fhall this prize, th’ inefimable prize, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ! Pope. 


INE'VIDENT. adj. [inevident, Fr. in and evident.] Not plain; 
obfcure. Not in ufe. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 

feen, and a ftable affent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the'divine revealcr. Brown’s Vulear Errours. 

INevirasryiry. n. f. [from inevitable] Impoffibility to be 

avoided ; certainty. 

By liberty, I do underftand neither a liberty from fin, mi- 
fery, fervitude, nor violence, but fiom neceffity, or rather 
necefflitation ; that is, an univerfal immunity from all incvita- 

__ bility and determination to one. Bramh. againf? Hobbs. 
INEVITABLE. adj. [inevitable Fr. inevitabilis, Lat.] Un- 
avoidable ; not to be efcaped. 

[had a pafs with him: he gives me the ftuck in with fuch a 
mortal motion, that it is ‘newstable. Shakelp. Twelfth Night. 
Fate inevitable 

Subdues us. í 

Since my inevitable death you know, 

You fafely unavailing pity fhow. Drydens Aurengzebe. 
Inn’vitasty. adv. [from incvitable.] Without poffibility of 
efcape. 

The day thou eat'ft thereof, my fole command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou fhalt die.  Afilton’s Par. Lof. 
How inevitably does an immoderate laughter end in a figh ? 

South s Sermons. 

To look no further than the next line, it will inevitably fol- 
low, that they can drive to no certain point. Dryden. 
Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend to the ruin 
of the whole. Harvey on Confumptions. 
= If our fenfe of hearing were exalted, we fhould have no 
quiet or fleep in the filenteft nights, and we muft inevitably be 
ftricken deaf or dead with a clap of thunder. Bentley. 
Inexcusasre. adj. [inexcufable, Fr. inexcufabilis, Lat. in and 
~_ excufable.] Not to be excufed ; not tô be palliated by apology. 
me Tt is a temerity, and a folly inexcufable, to deliver up our- 

"felves needlefly into another’s power. L’Eftrange. 

As we are an ifland with ports and navigable feas, we fhould 

“be inexcufable if we did not make thefe bleflings turn to ac- 
~~ count. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
Such a favour could only render them more obdurate, and 

more inexcufable : it would inhance their guilt. Atterbury. 
Tf learning be not encouraged under your adminiftration, 
you are the moft inexctifable perfon alive. Swift. 
~ A fallen woman is the more tn xcufable, as, from the cradle, 

"the fex is warned again{t the deluficns of men. Clarifja. 
Awexcu'sanreness. x. f. [from incxcu/able.] Enormity beyond 

forgivenefs or palliation. 

Their inexcufablene/s is {tated upon the fuppofition that they 

knew God, but did not glorify him South s Sermons. 

Inexcu’santy. adv. [from inexcufable.] To a degrce of guilt 
~ or folly beyond excufe. 

Ie will inexcufably condemn fome men, who having received 
excellent endowments, yet have fruftrated the intention. Brown. 
‘Awexna'tast E. adj. [in and exhale.] That which cannot cva- 

porate. 

i A new laid egg will not fo cafily be boiled hard, becaufe it 
Contains a great {tock of humid parts, which muft be evapo- 
Fated before the heat can bring the inexhalable parts into con- 
fiftence. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


Milton. 


UNexwa‘ustev. adj. [in and exhaufted.] Unemptied; not 


poflible to be emptied. 
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So wert thou born into a tuneful frain, 
An early, rich, and inexhaujfled vein. Dryden. 
ĪNEXHA'USTIBLE. adj. [in and exhaujlible] Not to be drawn 
all away ; not to be fpent. 

Reflect on the variety of combinations which may be made 
with number, whofe {tock is inexhauftible, and truly infi- 
nite. i Locies 

The ftock that the mind has in its power, by varying the 
idea of {pace, is perfectly ineahau/tible, and fo it can. multiply 
figures in infinitum. Lecke. 

INEXISTENT. adj. [in and exiflent.] Not having being; not 
to be found in nature. 

To exprefs complexed fignifications they took a liberty to 
compound and piece together creatures of allowable forms into 
mixtures inexiflent. eeBrown’s Vulg. Err. 

We doubt whcther thefe heterogeneities "be, fo much as in- 
exiftent in the concrete, whence they are obtained. Boyle. 

Inexi'sTENCE. n. f. [in and exiffence.] Want of beings want 
of exiftence. 

He calls up the heroes of former ages from a ftate of ins 
exi/lence to adorn and diverfify his poem. Broome on the Od ff 

INEXORABLE. adj. [inexorable, Fr. inexcrabilis, Latin.] Not 
to be intreated ; not tobe moved by intreaty. 
You are more inhuman, more inexorable, 
Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania. Shakef. H.VI. 
Inexorable dog. Shak. Merch of Ven ce. 
The tcourge 


Inexorable calls to penance. Milton. 
The guelts invited came, 
And with the rett th’ inexorable dame. Dryden. 


Th’ inexorable gates were barr’d, 
And nought was feen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadful gleams, fhrieks of woe Pope’s St. Cac'lia 
We can be deaf to the words of fo {weet a charmer, and in- 
exorat/e to all his invitations. Rovers. 
Ivexpe/Dience. pn. f. [in and expediency.) Want of fitnefs; 
INEXPE’DIENCY. È want of propriety ; unfuitablenefs to time 
or place; inconvenience. 
It concerneth fuperiours to look well to the expediency and 
inexpsdtency of what they enjoin in different things. Sanderjon. 
Inexpe/DIENT. adj. [in and exprdtent.] Inconvenient; unfit ; 
improper; unfuitable to time or place. . 
It is not inexpedient they fhould be known to come froma 
perfon altogether a ftranger to chymical affairs. Boyle. 
We fhould be prepared not only with patience to bear, but 
to receive with thankfulnefs a repulfe, if God fhould fee them 
to be imexpedient. Smalridze’s Sermons. 
INEXPE/RIENCE. n. f. (inexperience, Fr. in and experience.) Want 
of experimental knowledge; want of experience. 
Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. Milton. 
Prejudice and felf-fufficiency naturally proceed from inexpe- 
rience of the world, and ignorance of mankind. Addifon. 
INEXPERIENCED, adj. [smexpertus, Lat.] Not experienced. 
InexPERT. adj. [inexpertus, Lat. in and expert.) Undfkilful ; 
unfkilled. p 
The race eleét advance 
Through the wild defert; not the readieft way, 
Left ent’ring on the Canaanite alarm’d, 
War terrify them inmexpert.  Miiton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
In letters and in laws 
Not inexpert. Prior. 
INE XPIABLE. adj. [inexpiable, French; inexpiabilis, Latin.] 
1. Not to be atoncd. 
2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 
Love feeks to have love: 
My love how could’ft thou hope, who took’ft the way 
To raife in me inexpiable hate? Milton's Agonifies. 
Ine’xPiaBLy. adv. [from inexpiable.} To a degree beyond 
atonement. 
Excurfions are inextiably bad, 

And’tis much fafer to leave out than add. Rofcommon. 
Ine/XPLEABLY. adv, [in and expleo, Lat.) Infatiably. A word 
not in ufe. 

What were thefe harpies but flatterers, delators,.and the 
tnexpleably covetous. Sandys's Travels. 
INE/XPLICABLE. adj. (inexplicable, Fr. in and expiico, Lat.] In- 
capable of being explained; not to be made intelligible. 
What could fuch apprehenfions breed, but, as their nature 
is, inexplicable pafions of mind, defires abhorring what they 
embrace, and embracing what they abhor? Hocker. 
To me at leaft this feems inexplicable, if light be nothing 
elfe than prefion or motion propagated through ether. Newton. 
None eludes fagacious reafon morc, i 
Than this obfcure inexplicable pow’r. 
Ine/xPLicaBLy. adv. [from inexplicable 
be explained. 
Ivexpre’ssicLe. adj. [in and expre/s.] Not to be told; notte 
be uttered ; unutterable. 
Thus when in orbs 
Of circuit inexpre(fible they ftood, 


Orb within orb. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.v. 


Blackmore. 
} Ina manner not to 
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Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
human nature, às for one man to fee another fo much himfelf 
as to figh his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his joys, and 
do and fec! every thing by fympathy and fecret inexpreffible 
communications. South's Sermons. 

The true God had no certain name given to him; for Fa- 
ther, and God, and Creator, are but titles arifing from his 
works; and God is not a name, but a notion ingrafted in 
human nature of an inexpre/fible being. Stilling fleet. 

‘There is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s words; and in them 
principally confifts that beauty, which gives fo inexpreffible a 
pleafure to him who beft underftands their ferce: this dictiori 
of his is never to be copied. Dryden. 

INEXPRE ssiaLy. adv. [from inexprefible.] Toa destee or in 
a manner not to be uttered; unutterably. 

God wil] protect and reward all his faithful fervants in a 
manner and meafure inexprefibly abundant. Flammmd. 

He began to play upon it: the found was exceeding fwect, 
and wrought into a variety cf tunes that were inexp’ e/jibly me- 
lodious. Add'fon’s Spectator. 

INEXPU’GNABLE. adj. [inexpugnable, Fr. inexpugnabilis, Lat.] 
Impregnable ; not to be taken by affault ; not to be fubducd. 

Why fhould there be implanted in each fex fuch a vehement 

and inexpugnable appetite of copulation? Ray on the Creation. 
INEXTINGUISHABLE. adj. (inextinguible, Fr. in and extinguo, 
Latin.] Unquenchable. 

Pillars, ftatues, and other memorials, are a fort of fhadow 
of an endlefs life, and fhow an inextingui/habie defire which all 
men have of it. Grew’s Ci/mol. 

Ine'xtricarte. adj. [inextricabie, Fr. imextricabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be difintangled ; not to be cleared; not to be fet free 
from obfcurity or perplexity. 

He that fhould tye inextricable knots, only to baffle the in- 
duttry of thofe that fhould attempt to unloofe them, would be 
thought not to have ferved his generation. Decay of Piety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenfe 

Of wifdom, and of vaft omnipotence, 

She trembling ftands, and does in wonder gaze, 

Loft in the wild inextricable maze. Blackmore. 

{Ine XTRICABLY. adv. [from ineatricable ] To a degree of per- 
plexity not to be difintangled. 

‘The mechanical atheift, though you grant him his laws of 
mechanifm, is néverthelels ineatricably puzzled and baffled 
with the firft formation of animals. Bentley's Ser mons. 

In vain they ftrive ; th’ intangling {nares deny, 

Tnextricably firm, the power to fly. Popes Odi fey. 

To InE’ye. v.n. [in and eye.] To inoculate; to propagate 
trees by the infition of a bud into a foreign ftock. 
Let fage experience teach thee all the arts 
Of grafting and ineying. Phillips. 
InFALLivs'Liry. } 7. f. [infallibilite, Fr. from infallible.) 1n- 
InFA’LLIBLENESS. § errability; exemption from errour. 

Infallibility is the higheft perfe@tion of the knowing faculty, 

and confequently the firmeft degree of affent. T illotfon. 

INFALLIBLE. adj. [infallible, Fr. in and fallible.) Privileged 
from errcur; incapable of miltake; not to be mifled or de- 
ceived; certain. 

Every caufe admitteth not fuch i»fallille evidence of proof, 
as leaveth no pofibility of doubt or fcruple behind it. Hooker. 

Believe my words ; 

For they are certain and infallible. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

The fuccefs is certain and infallible, and nonce ever yet mif- 
carried in the attempt. South's Sermons. 

Inra‘LLisLy. adv. [from infallible.] 
1. Without danger of deceit; with fecurity from errour. 
We cannot be as God inful:ibly knowing good and evil. 
Smalridge’s Sernions. 
2. Certainly. 

Our bleffed Lord has diftinétly opened the fcene of futurity 
tous, and directed us to fuch a conduct as will in/allibl; render 
us happy in it. Rogers's Sermons. 

To InFA'ME. v.a. [infamer, Fr. infamo, Lat.] To reprefent 
to difadvantage; to defame; to cenfure publickly; to make 
infamous ; to brand. 

Livia is infamed for the poifoning of her hufband. 

Hitherto obfcur'd, infam'd, 
And thy fair fruit lct hang, as to no end 
Created. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
INFAMOUS, adj. [infamé, infamant, Fr. infamis, Lat.) Pub- 
lickly branded with guilt ; openly cenfured; of bad nature. 

‘Uhofe that be near, and thofe that be far from thee, fhall 

mock thee, which art infamous. Ezek. xxii. 5. 
Thefe are as fome infamous bawd or whore 

Should praile a matron; what could hurt her more. B.Fobn/. 

After times will difpute it, whether Hotham were more in- 
famous at Hull or at Tower-hill. King Charles. 

Perfons infamous, or branded with any note of infamy in 
any publick court of judicature, arc, ipfo jure, forbidden to be 
advocates. Aylife’s Parergon. 

Inv AMoUSLY. ads. [from infamous.) 
1. With open reproach; with publick notoricty of reproach. 


Bacon. 


PNP 
2. Shamefully; fcandaloufly. 

That poem was infaronfly bad. Dryder's Du frepras. 
I'NFAMOUSNESS. ọn f. [infamie, Fr. infamia, Lat.} Publick 
I NFAMY.- $ reproach; notoriety of bad character. 

Ye arc taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the 7fayfot 

the people. Ezerk ags. 
I throw my infamy at thee: 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 

Who gave’ his blood to lime the ftuncs together, 

And fet up Tancafter. Shakefpeare’s Fienry SE 

‘The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs, 

Her face de!ac’d with fcars of infamy. Shakefp. Rich. IIT. 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy acions brand, with moft 
indelible characters of infamy, the name and memory to peite- 
rity. King Charles: 

I'nrancy. n. f. [infantia, Latin.] 
1. The firft part of life. Ufually extended by naturalifts to 
feven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto their fal- 
vation, who even from their tender infancy never knew any 
other faith or religion than only Chriftian, no kind of teaching 
can be available, faving that which was fo nccdtul for the nrft 
univerfal converfion of Gentiles, hating Chriftianity ? oker. 

Pirithous came t’ attend 

This worthy T hefeus, his familiar friend : 

Their love in early infuncy began, 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Dryden. 

The infenfitle impreffions on our tender in/uuncies have very 
important and lafting confequences. Lozke. 

2. Civil infancy, extended by the Englili. law to one and twenty 
ears. 
= irl age of any thing; beginning; original; commence- 
ment. 
In Spain our fprings, like old mens children, be 

Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

The difference betwecn the riches of Roman citizens in the 
infancy and in the grandeur of Rome, will appear by com- 
paring the firft valuation of eftates with the eftates afterwards 
poffefied. Arbuthnot cn Coins: 

INFA’NGTHEF, or hingfangtheft, or infungtheof, is compounded 
of three Saxon words: the prepofition, in, fang, or fong, to 
take or catch, and thef. It fignifies a privilege or liberty 
granted unto lords of certain manors to judge any thicf taken 
within their fee. Cowel. 

INFANT. n.f. [infant, French; infans, Latin.] 

1. A child from the birth to the end of the feventh year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, ferveth grcatly 
both to nourifh in them the fear of God, and to put us in con- 
tinual remembrance of that powerful grace, which openeth the 


mouths of infants to found his praife. Hooker. 
Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power.  Shake/peare. 


There fhall be no more thence an infunt of days, nor an old 
man that hath not filled his days. I. lxv. 20. 
Firft the fhrill found of a {mall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infunt ftage. Rofcen:mon. 
Young mothers wildly ftare, with fear poflctt, 
And ftrain their helplefs infants to their breaft. Dryd. En. 
In their tender nonage, while they {pread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood. Dryd:n’s Kirg. Georg. 
2. {In law.] A young perfon to the age of one and twenty. 
INFA'NTA. n.f. [Spanifh.] A princefs defcended from the 
royal blood of Spain. 
Inra‘NTICIDE. n.f. [infantictde, Fr. infanticidium, Lat.] The 
flaughter of the infants by Hercd. 
INFANTILE. adj. (infantilis, Latin.] Pertaining to an infant. 

The fly lies all the Winter in thefe balls in its ¿zfanti'e ftate, 
and comes not to its maturity ’till the following Spring. Derh. 

INFANTRY. n.f. [infanterie, French. ] The foot foldiers of 
an army. 

The principal ftrength of an army confifteth in the infantry 
or foot; and to make good infantry it requireth men bred in 
fome free and plentiful manner. Bacon's Henry VII. 

That fmall infantry, 
Warr’d on by cranes. Mli ton. 
INFARCTION. n.f. [in and farcio, Latin.] Stuffing; confti- 
pation. 

An hypocondriack confumption is occafioned by an infarc- 
ticn and obftruction of the fpleen. Harve;. 

ToVNFATUATE. v.a. [infatuo, from in and fatuus Latin; 
infatuer, French.} To ftrike with folly; to deprive of un- 
derftanding. ; : 

The judgment of God will be very vifible in infatxating a 
people, as ripe and prepared for deftruction, into folly and 
madnefs, making the weak to contribute to the defigns of the 
wicked; and fuffering even thofe, out of a confcience of their 
guilt, to grow more wicked. Clarenden. 

It is the reforming of the vices and fottifhnefs that had long 
overfpread the infatuated, gentile world; a prime branch of 
that defign of Chrift’s fending his diciples. oroia 
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The people are fo univerfally infatuated with the notion, 
that, if a cow falls fick, it is ten to one but an old woman is 


clapt up in prifon for it. f dddijon on Italy. 
The carriage of our athcifts or deifts is amazing: no dotag 


fo infatuate, no phrenty fo extravagant as theirs. Bentley. 
May hypocrites, 
That flily fpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on unwarn’d, ’till, by enchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts ditclofe. Phillips. 


Infartua Trion. n.f. [trom infatuate.} 
with folly ; deprivation of reafon. 

Where men give themfelves over to the defence of wicked 
interefts and falfe propofitions, it is juft with God to {mite the 
greateft abilitics with the greateft infatuations. Souths Serm. 

Inra‘ustinG. m f [from infau/tus, Lat.] The aét of making 
unlucky. An odd and inelcgant word. 

As the king did in fome part remove the cnvy from himfelf, 
fo he did not obferve that he did withal bring a kind of male- 
diction and infaufling upon the marriage, as an ill prog- 

~ noftick. Eacon’s Henry VII. 

INFE'ASIBLE. adj. [in and feafible.} Impracticable. 

This is fo difficult and infeafibie, that it may well drive 
modefty to defpair of fcience. Glanv. Scepf. 

To INFE'CT. v.a. [infecter, French; ifeétus, Latin. ] 

1. To act upon by contagion; to affect with communicated 
qualities; to hurt hy contagion ; to taint; to poifon; to pol- 
Jute. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thofe fantaf- 
tical mind infec?ed people, that children and muficians call 
lovers. Sidney. 

Thine eyes, fweet lady, have infeed mine. Shak. R.III. 
The nature of bad news infedis the teller. Shakefpeare. 
Ev'ry day 

It would infec? his fpeech, that if the king 

Should without iflue dic, he'd carry it fo 

To make the fcepter his. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

l Infeéted minds 

To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrets. Shake/p. 

She {peaks poniards, and every word ftabs: if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her; fhe would infe? to the north-ftar. Shake/peare. 

i Iam return’d your foldier ; 

No more infecied with my country’s love, 

<- Than when I parted hence. Skakef. Coriolanus. 

The love-tale 

Infeéted Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whofe wanton paffions in the facred porch 

Ezekiel faw. 

2. To fill with fomething hurtfully contagious. 

Infected be the air whereon they ride, 

And damn’d all thofe that truft them ! Shakef. Macbeth. 

Inre’ction. n.f. [infedtion, Fr. infectio, Latin.] Contagion ; 
mifchief by communication ; taint; poifon. 

Infection is that manner of communicating a difeafe by fome 

effluvia, or particles which fly oft from diftempered bodies, and 

mixing with the juices of others, occafion the fame diforders as 


The act of ftriking 


. 


Milton. 


4 < in the bodies they came from Quincy. 
X What a ftrange infection 
E Ts fall’n into thy ear! Shake[p. Cymbeline. 

~ The bleffed gods 

Purge all infections from our air, whilft you 

-Do elimate here. Shakef. Winter’s Tale. 

J . Vouchfafe, diffus’d infec?ion of a man, 
a For thefe known evils but to give me leave, 
. © Bycircumftance, to curfe thy curfed felf. Shake/p. R. III. 


a Hence, 
_... Left that th’ infediion of his fortune take 
_.. Like hold on thee. Shakefpeareés King Lear. 
_ Thetranfmiffion or emiffion of the thinner and more airy 
parts of bodies, as in odours and infections, is, of all the reft, 
j the moft corporeal; but withal there be a number of thofe 
___..,emiffions, both wholefome and unwholelome, that give no 
i s {mell at all. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
nFe’cTious. adj. [from infec?.] Contagious; influencing by 
communicated qualities. 
_ The moft infectious peftilence upon thec ! 
bs os ee In a houfe, _ 
' Where the infed?ious peftilence did reign. Shakefpeare. 
Some known difeafcs are infectious, and others are not: thofe 
© that are in/e.Tious are fuch as are chiefly in the fpirits, and not 
fo much in the humours, and therefore pafs eafily from body 
a to body; fuch as peftilences and lippitudes. Bacon. 
> Smells may have as much power to do good as to do harm, 
and contribute to health as well as to difeafes; which is too 
+ much felt by experience in all that are infectious, and by the 
_ Operation of fome poifons, that are received only by the 
~~ incl. i Temple. 
INFE/criousLy. adv. [from infedtious.] Contagicufly. 
_. . The will dotes, that is inclinable 
To what infectioufly itfelf affects. Shakef. Troil. and Creffida. 
SFE CTiousness. 7. /. [from infeclious.} ‘Ihc quality of being 
1 infe:tious ; contagtoufncls. 2 


Shakefpeare. 
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INFECTIVE: adj. [from {nfed.] Having the quality of con- 
tagion. 
Truc love, well confidered, hath an infective power. Sidu. 
InFRCU’ND. 2. fe [infecundus, Latin.] Unfruitful 5 infertile. 
How {afe and agrecable a cunfervatory the earth is to ve- 
getables, is manifctt from their rotting, drying, or being ren- 
dered infecund in the waters, or the air; but in the earth their 
vigour is long preferved. Derbam’s Phyfico- Theology. 
INFECU/NDITY. n.f. [infecunditas, Lat.] Want of fertility ; 
barrennefs. 
Inrecicity. n.f. [infelicité, Fr. infelicitas, Latin.] Unhappi- 
nefs; mifery; calamity. 
Whatever isthe ignorance and infelicity of the prefent ftate, 
we were made wife and happy. Glanv. Scepf. c. 1. 
Here is our great infelicity, that, when fingle words fignify 
complex ideas, one word can never diftinétly manifeft all the 


parts of a complex idea. Watts. 
ToINFE’R. v.a. [inferer, French; infers, Latin.] 
1. To bring on; to induce. 
Vomits infer fome fmall detriment to the lungs. Harvey. 


2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propofition laid down 

as true, to draw in another as true, z. e. to fee or fuppofe fuch 

a connection of the two ideas of the inferred propofition. Locke. 
Yet what thou can’ft attain, which beft may ferve 

To glorify the Maker, and infer 

Thee alfo happier, fhall not be with-held 

Thy hearing. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 

Great, 

Or bright, infers not excellence: the earth, 

Though in comparifon of Heav’n fo imall, 

Nor pliftering, may of folid good contain 

More plenty than the fun, that varren fhines. Milton. 

One would wonder how, from fo differing premiffes, they 
fhould all infer the fame conclufion. Decay of Piety. 

They have more opportunities than other men have of pur- 
chafing publick efteem, by deferving well of mankind; and 
fuch opportunities always znfer obligations. Atterbury. 

3. To offer; to produce. 
Full well hath Clifford play’d the orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
INFERENCE. n.f. (inference, French, from infer.} Conclufion 
drawn from previous arguments. 

Though it may chance to be right in the conclufion, it is 
yet unjuft and miftaken in the method of inference. Glanv. 

Thefe inferences or conclufions are the cffects of reafoning, 
and the three propofitions, taken all together, are called fyllo- 
gifm or argument. Watts. 

INFE’RIBLE. adj. [from infer.] Deducible from premifed 
grounds. 

As fimple miftakes commonly beget fallacies, fo men from 
fallacious foundations, and mifapprehended mediums, erect 
conclufions no way iuferrib‘e from their premiffes. Brown. 

INFE'RIOKITY. 2. fi [inferiorite, Fr. from inferiour.] Lower 
{tate of dignity or value. 

The language, though not of equal dignity, yet as near 
approaching to it as our modern barbarifm will allow; and 
therefore we are to reft contented with that only inferiority 
which is not poffibly to be remedied. Dryden. 

INFE’/RIOUR. adj. (inferior, Lat. infericur, French.] 
1. Lower in place. 
2. Lower in ftation or rank of life. 


A great perfon gets more by obliging his infériour than by 


difdaining him. South, 
3- Lower in value or excellency. 
The love of liberty with life is giv’n, 
And life itfelf th’ inferiour gift of heav’n. Dryden. 


I have added fome original papers of my own, which, whe- 
ther they are equal or inferiour to my other poems, an author 
is the moft improper jndge of. Dryden. 

4. Subordinate, 

General and fundamental truths in philofophy, religion, and 
human life, conduét our thoughts into a thoufand inferiour 
and particular propofitions. Wats. 

InFE’RIOUR. 1. f. [from the adjective.] One in a lower rank 
or {tation than another. 


InFe’RNAL. adj. (infernal, French; infernus, Latin. ] Rellifh ; 
tartarean. 
His gigantick limbs, with large embrace, 
Infold nine acres of infernal {pace. Dryden's Æn. 
InFE/RNAL Stone. n. J. 
Infernal ftone, ox the lunar cauftick, is prepared from an 
evaporated folution of filver, or from eryftals of filver. It is 
a very powerful cauftick, eating away the flefh and even the 
bones to which it is applied. Hill's Mat. Med. 
INFE’RTILE. adj. [infertile Fr. in and fertile.) Unfruitful: not 
productive; without fecundity; infecund. : 
Ignorance being of itfelf, like ftiff clay, 
when pride comes to fcorch and harden it 
impenetrable. 
INFERTILITY. n. f. [infertilité, Fr. 
fulnefs; want of fertility. 


an infertile foil, 
> ìt grows perfectly 
Government of the Tongue. 
from infertile.) Unfryit- 


The 
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The fame diflemperature of the air that occafioned the 
plague, occafioned alfo the infertility or noxioufnefs of the foil, 
whereby the fruits of the earth became either very fmall, or 
very unwholfome. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To Inre'st. v.a. [infefler, Fr. infeffo, Latin.] To harrafs ; 
to difturb; to plague. 

They ceafed not, in the mean while, to ftrengthen that 
part which in heart they favoured, and to infe/? by all means, 
under colour of other quarrels, their greatelt adverfaries in this 
caufe. Hoaker. 

Although they were a people infefied, and mightily hated 
of all others, yet was there nothing of force to work the ruin 
of their ftate, ’till the time beforementioned was expired. Hock. 

Unto my feeble breaft 

Come gently ; but not with that mighty rage 

Wherewith the martial troops thou do’ft infe/t, 

And hearts of greateft heroes do’ft enrage. Spenfer. 

They were no mean, diftreffed, calamitous perfons that fled 
to him for refuge; but of fo great quality, as it was apparent 
that they came not thither to protect their own fortune, but 
to infe/t and invade his. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Thefe, faid the genius, are envy, avarice, fuperitition, 
love, with the like cares and paftions that infe/? human life. 

ns Addifon’s Speétator. 

No difeafe infelis mankind more terrible in its fymptoms and 
effects, Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Inresti’viTy. ⁄. f. [in and feflivity.] Mournfulnefs ; want of 
cheerfulnefs. 
INFE’sTRED. adj. [in and fefler.] Rankling ; inveterate. 
This curfed creature, mindful of that old 
Infefired grudge, the which his mother felt, 
So foon as Clarion he did behold, 
His heart with vengeful malice inly (welt. Spen/er. 
InFEuDA’TION. n. f. [in and feudum, Lat.] The a& of put- 
ting one in poffeffion of a fee or eftate. 

Another military provifion was conventional and by tenure, 
upon the ifeudaticn of the tenant, and was ufually called 
knight’s fervice. Hale's Common Law of England. 

INFIDEL. n. f. [infidelle, Fr. infideiis, Latin.) An unbeliever; 
a mifcreant ; a pagan; one who rejects Chriftianity. 

Exhorting her, if fhe did marry, yet not to join herfelf to 
an infidel, as in thofe times fome widows chriftian had done, 
for the advancement of their eftate in this world. Hooker. 

InFipeE’Litry. 1. f. [infidelité, French; infidelitas, Lat.] 
1. Wantof faith. 

The confideration of the divine omnipotence. and infinite 
wifdom, and our own ignorance, are great inftruments of 
filencing the murmurs of infidelity. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. Difbelief of Chriftianity. 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt from that 
fingle fault, which feems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 
vours of religion; but fo it is, that infidelity is propagated with 
as much fiercenefs and contention, as if the fafety of mankind 
depended upon it. Addifon’s Spectator. 

3. Treachery ; deceit. 

The infidelities on the one part between the two fexes, and 
the caprices on the other, the vanities and vexations attending 
even the moft refined delights that make up this bufinefs of 
life, render it filly and uncomfortable. Spectator. 

VYNFINITE, adj. [infini, French; infinitus, Latin.] 
1. Unbounded; boundlefs; unlimited ; immenfe ; having no 
boundaries or limits to its nature. 

Impofible it is, that God fhould withdraw: his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is infi- 


nite. Hooker. 
What’s time, when on eternity we think ? 
A thoufand ages in that fea muft fink : 
Time’s nothing but a word; a milion 
Is full as far from infinite as one. Denham. 


Thou fov'reign pow’r, whofe fecret will controuls 
The inward bent and motion of our fouls! 
Why haft thou plac’d fuch infinite degrees 
Between the caufe and cure of my difeafe ? Prisr, 
When we would think of snfinite {pace or duration, we at 
firft make fome very large idea; as perhaps of millions of ages 


or miles, which poffibly we multiply feveral times, Locke. 
Even an angel’s comprehenfive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haft wrought : 
Our vaft conceptions are by fwelling brought, 
Swallow’d and loft in infinite, to nought, Dennis. 


2. It is hyperbolically ufed for large; great. 
I'NFINITELY. adv. {from infinite] Without limits; without 
bounds; immenfely. 
Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that good which in- 
deed is infinite. Hooker, 
This is Antonio, 
Towhom I am fo infinitely bound. Sbakef. Merch. of Ven, 
The king faw that contrariwife it would follow, that Eng- 
Jand, though much lefs in territory, yet fhould have infinitely 
more foldicrs of their native forces than thofe other nations 
have. s Bacos Henry VIL 
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Infinitely the greater part of mankind have profefled to a& 

under a full perfuafion of this great article. Rogers: 

I'NPINITENESS. n. f. [from infinite.) Immenfity; boundleff= 
nefs; infinity. 

The cunning of his flattery, the readinefs of his tears, the 
infinitene/s of his vows, were but among the weakcft threads 
of his net. Sidney. 

Let us always bear about us fuch impreffions of reverence, 
and fear of God, that we may humble ourfelves before his Al- 
mightinefs, and exprefs that infinite diflance between his infi= 
nitenefs and our weaknefles. Taylor. 

InFinive’stMAL. adj. [from infinite.] Infinitely divided. 
Inrinitive. adj. [infinitif, Fr. infinitivus, Latin.] In gram- 
mar, the infinitive affirms, or intimates the intention of afirm- 
ing, which is one ufe of the indicative ; but then it does not 
do it abfolutely. Clarke’s Lat. Gram. 
Inei’NITUDE. n. f. [from infinite.] 
t. Infinity ; immenfity. 
Confufion heard his voice, and wild uproar 

Stood rul’d, ftood vaft infinitude confin’d. Aii't. Par. Lof.. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom- 
petible to continued or fucceffive motion, or continued quan- 
tity, and depends upon the incompoffibility of the very nature 
of things fucceffive or extenfive with infiaitude; yet that in- 
compofhibility is more confpicuous in difcrete quantity, that 
arifeth from parts actually diftinguifhed. Hale. 

2. Boundlefs number. 

We fee all the good fenfe of the age cut out, and minced 

into almoft an- infinitude of diftin&tions. Addifon’s Speézator. 
Invi’nitry. n.f. [infinite, French; infinitas, Latin.] 
1. Immenfity ; boundleffnefs ; unlimited qualities. 

There cannot be more infinities than one; for one of them 
would limit the other. Raleigh’s Hif. of the World. 

The better, the more defirable ; that therefore muft be de- 
firable, wherein there is infinity of goodnefs; fo that if any 
thing defirable may be infinite, that muft needs be the highett 
of all things that are defired: no good is infinite but anly 
God, therefore he our felicity and blifs, Hooker. 

2. Endlefs number. An hyperbolical ufe of the word. 

Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of admirable 
beauties. Brocme’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

The liver, being fwelled, compreffeth the ftomach, {tops 
the circulation of the juices, and produceth an infinity of bad 
fymptoms. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

InFi'rRm. adj. [infirme, French; infirmus, Latin.] 
1. Weak; feeble; difabled of body. 
Here ftand I your brave ; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man. 
That on my head all might be vifited, 
Thy frailty, and infirmer fex, forgiv’n ; 
To me committed, and by me expos’d. 
2. Weak of mind; irrefolute. 
Pl! go no more; 
I am afraid to think what I have done: 
Look out again, ‘J dare not. 
Infirm of purpofe ; 
Give me the dagger. 
3. Not ftable; not folid. 

He who fixes upon falfe principles, treads upon infirm 
ground, and fofinks; and he, who fails in his deductions from 
right principles, ftumbles upon firm ground, and falls, South. 

To Inri’RM. v.a. [infirmer, Fr. infirmo, Lat.] To weaken; 
to fhake; to enfeeble. Not in ufe. 

Some contrary fpirits will objet this as a fufficient reafon to 
infirm all thofe points. Raleigh's Effays. 

The fpleen is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the finifter 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate 
it. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 

INFIRMARY. n.f. [infirmerie, French] Lodgings for the 
fick. 

Thefe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both fides, and 
the end for privy galleries, whereof one fhould be for an in- 
Jirmary, if any {pecial perfon fhould be fick. Bacin, 

INFYRMITY. n.f. [infirmit’, French.] 
1. Weaknefs of fex, age, or temper. 
Infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz’d 
His with’d ability. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
Difcover thine infirmity, 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege: 

Tam with child, ye bloody homicides. ` Shake/p. Henry VI. 

If he had done or faid any thing amifs, he defired their 
worfhips to think it was his infirmities. Shak. Julius Caf. 

Are the infirmities of the body, pains, and difeafes his com- 
plaints? His faith reminds him of the day when this corruptible 
fhall put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality. Rogers. 

2. Failing; weaknefs ; fault. 
A friend fhould bear a friend’s infirmities 3 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. Shakefpeare. 

Many infirmities made it appear more requilite, that a wifer 
man fhould have the application of his intereft, Clarendin. 

3. Difeafe ; 


Shakefp. 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


Shakefp. Macheth. 
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How difficult is it to preferve a great name, when he that 
has acquired it, is fo obnoxious to fuch little weaknefies and in- 


firmities, as are no {mall diminution to it, when difcovered. 


- Addifon’s Spefautor, 
3. Difeafe; malady. 


General laws are like genetal rules of phyfick, according 
whereunto, as now, no wife man will defire himfelf to be cured, 
. if there be joined with his difeafe fome fpecial accident, in re- 
gard that thereby others in the fame infirmity, but without 
the like accident, may, Hooter, 
— OInrr’rmvess. n.f. [from infirm.) Weaknels; feeblencfs. 
Some experiments may difcover the tnfirmnefs and infufi- 
ciency of the peripatetick doétrine. Boyle. 
To INFI’x. UV. as [infixus, Latin.) To drive in; to faften. 
And at the point two ftings infixed are, 
Both deadly fharp, that tharpeft fteel exceeden far. Fa. Du. 
j l never lov’d myfelf, 
Till now, infixed, I behold myfelf, 
Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Shake/p. K. John. 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round. Milton. 
That fting infix’d within her haughty mind, 
And her proud heart with fecret forrow pin’d, 


( Dryden. 
Arcite on Emily had fix’d his look : 

The fatal dart a ready paflage found, 

And deep within her heart infix'd the wound. Dryden. 


To INFLAME. v.a. [infammo, Latin.) 
1. [o kindle; to fet on fire. 

Love more clear than yourfelves, 
more cold than yourfelves, 
forrow upon me, 
fire within me, 

Its waves of torrent fire inflar’ d with rage. 
2. To kindle defire. 
Their luft was inflamed towards her. 
More inflam d with luft than rage, 
3- To exaggerate; to aggravate. 
~ A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifin’s Spectator. 
4. To heat the body morbidly with obftruéted matter, 
5- To provoke; to irritate. 

A little vain curiofity weighs fo much with us, or the 
church’s peace fo little, that we facrifice the one to the whet- 
ting and inflaming of the other. Decay of Piety. 

6. To fire with paffion. 
= Satan, with thoughts infiam’d of higheft defign, 
Puts on fwift wings. 
To INFLAME. v.n. 
- ftru€ted matter. 

If the veficulz are oppreft, they inflame. 
INFLA‘MER. n.f. [from 


dedicated to a love, I fear, 
with the clearnefs lays a night of 
and with the coldnefs inflames a world of 
Sidney. 
Milton. 


Sufan. viii. 


Milton, 


Milton. 
To grow hot, angry, and painful by ob- 


Wifeman. 
inflame.] The thing or perfon that 


inflames. 
Intereft is a great inflamer, and fets a man on perfecution 
4 under the colour of zeal. Addifon’s Spectator. 
Affemblies, who act upon publick principles, proceed upon 
d influence from particular leaders and inflamers. Swift. 


INFLAMMABILITY. n f. [from inflammable] The quality of 
' catching fire. 
This it will do, if the ambient air be impregnate with fub- 
tile inflammabilities. Brown’s Vulvar Errours. 
Choler is the lighteft and moft inflammable part of the 
blood; whence, from its inflammability, it is called a fulphur. 
Harvey cn Confumptions. 
InFLa’MMABLE. adj. [French.] Eafy to be fet on flame; 
having the quality of flaming, 
The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine-apples, are 
all inflammabie. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Licetus thinks it poffible to extract an inflammable oil from 
the ftone afbeftus. Wilkins s Math, Magic. 
Out of water grow all vegetable and animal fubftances, 
which confift as well of fulphureous, fat, and inflammable parts 
as of earthy and alcalizate ones. Newton’s Opt. 
Inflammable fpirits are fubtile volatile liquors, which come 
over in diftillation, mifcible with water, and wholly combuf- 
“tible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ĪNFLA'MMABLENESS. 7. f. [from inflammable.) The quality of 
eafily catching fire. 
We may trcat of the inflammablenefs of bodies. 
INFLAMMATION. 2. f. [ icflammatio, Latin; 
French. J 
1. The act of fetting on flame. 
2. The ftate of being in flame. 
The flame extendeth not beyond the inflammable effluence, 
_ but clofely adhercs unto the original of its inflammation. Bro. 
_ Some urns have had infcriptions on them, expreffing that 
the lamps within them were burning when they were firt 
buried ; whercas the inflammation of fat and vifcous vapours 
< doth prefently vanifh. Wilkins’ s Ded. 
3- [In chirurgery.] Inflammation is when the blood is obftruĉted 
fo as to crowd ina greater quantity into any particular part, 
"and gives it a greater colour and heat than ufual. Quincy. 
Tf that bright fpot ftay in his place, it is an inflammation of 
the burning. Lev. xiii, 28, 


Boyle. 


inflammation, 
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4. The act of exciting fervour of mind. ree 

Prayer kindleth our defire to behold God by fpeculatioh ; 
and the mind, delighted with that contemplative fight of God; 
taketh every where new inflammations to pray the riches of the 
myfteries of heavenly wifdom, continually ftirring up in us 
correfpondent defires towards them. Hooker. 

INFLA’MMATORY. adj. [from inflame.) Having the power of 
inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in the extre- 
mities: fuch a fenfation is very confiftent with an inflam 
matory diftemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three 
days. Pope to Swift. 

ToINFLA’TE. v.a. [inflatus, Latin. ] 
1. To fwell with wind. 

That the mufcles are inflated in time of reft, appears to the 
very eye in the faces of children. Ray: 

Vapours are no other than inflated veficulz of water. Derh. 

2. To fill with the breath. 
With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox, 

With brazen trumpets and inflated box, 

To kindle Mars with military founds, 

Nor wanted horns r infpire fagacious hounds. Dryden. 

InFLA‘TION. n.f [inflatio, Lat. from infiate.] The ftate of 
being fwelled with wind; flatulence. 

Wind coming upwards, inflations and tumours of the belly 
are figns of a phlegmatick conftitution. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To INFLE‘CT. v. a. [inflecio, Latin. ] 
1. To bend; to turn. 
What makes them this one way their race direct, 

While they a thoufand other ways reject? 

Why do they never once their courfe infle? Blackm. J 

Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, begin to 
bend before they arrive at the bodies? And are they not re- 
flected, refracted, and infieéted by one and the fame principles 
acting varioufly in various circumftances ? Newton's Opt. 

2. To change or vary. 

3- To vary a noun or verb in its terminations. 
INFLE'CTION. 1. /. [infleétio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of bending or turning. 

Neither the divine determinations, perfuafions, or inflexions 
of the underftanding or will of rational creatures, doth de- 
ceive the underftanding, pervert the will, or neceffitate either 
to any moral evil. Hale. 

2. Modulation of the voice. 

His virtue, his gefture, his countenance, his zeal, the mo- 
tionof his body, and the infleĉłion of his voice, who firft ut- 
tereth them as his own, is that which giveth the very effence 
of inftruments available to eternal life. Hooker. 

3. Variation of a noun or verb. 

The fame word in the original tongue, by divers inflections 

and variations, makes divers dialects. Brerewood. 
INFLE'CTIVE. adj. (from inflect.) Having the power of bend- 
ing 

This inflective quality of the air is a great incumbrance and 
confufion of aftronomical obferyations. Derham. 

er ae bn, S- [infleribiiité, F rench, from inflexible. 
1. Stiffnefs; quality of refifting flexure. 

2. Obftinacy ; temper not to be bent 3 inexorable pertinacy. 
INFLE’XIBLE. adj. (French; inflexibilis, Latin.] 

1. Not to be bent or incurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our 
oaks in our older heads, and become inflexible to the powerful 
arm of reafon. Brown’s Preface to Vul. Err. 

Too great rigidity and elafticity of the fibres makes them in- 
Jiexible to the caufes, to which they ought to yield. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not to be prevailed on; immovable, 
The man refolv'd and fteady to his truft, 

Inflexibie to ill, and obftinately juft. Addifon. 

A man of an upright and inflexible temper, in the execution 
of his country’s laws, can overcome all private fear. Addifon, 

3- Not to be changed or altered. 

The nature of things are inflexible, and their natural rela- 
tions unalterable: we muft bring our underftandings to things; 
and not bend things to our fancies. Watts. 

INFLE’x1BLy. adv. [from inflerible.] Inexorably ; invariably ; 
without relaxation or remiflion. 

It fhould be begun early, and inflexibly kept to, ’till there 
appears not the leaft reluctancy. Locke. 


younger brows, grow 


To INFLICT. v.a. [infligo, infiftus, Latin; infliger, Fr.) 
To put in act or impofe as a punifhment. ; 
I know no pain, they can inflié? upon him, 
Will make him fay I mov’d him to thofe arms. Shakefp. 
Sufficient is this punifhment which was infli€ted. 2 Cor. ii. 
What the potent vitor in his rage 
Can elfe infiié. Milton, 
What heart could wifh, what hand infli this dite cifgrace? 


ar Drydens En. b. vi. 
By difeafes we condemn ourfelves to greater torments than 


have been yet invented by anger or revenge, or inflicted by the 
greatcft tyrants upon the worft of men. Temple. 
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Ineiicver. n.f. [from infié?.] He who punifhes. 
Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended to the 
utmoft power of the mfucter. Gournment of the Tongue. 
Ixeci‘crion. n. f. [from infiié? ] 
1. The act of ufing punifhments. 
So our decrees, 
Dead to infiGion, to themfelves arc dead ; 
And liberty plucks jultice by the nofe. Shake/peare. 
Sin ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, but 
alfo as to aQlual infliction. South's Sermons. 
2. lhe punifhment impofed. 
What, but thy malice, mov’d thee to mifdeem 
Of righteous Job, than cruelly to afflict him 
With all infliétions? But his patience won. Paradife Reg. 
How defpicable are the threats of a creature as impotent as 
ourfelvcs, when compared with the wrath of an Almighty 
Judge, whofe power extends to eternal infliétions ? Rogers. 
His feverelt infiiélions are in themfelves acts of juftice and 
righteoulnefs. Rogers’s Sermons. 
Ineiiv'ctive. adj. [infitive, Fr. from inflie?.] That which is 
laid on asa punifhment. 
VNFLUENCE. n. J. [influence, Fr influo, Latin.] 
1. Power of the celeftial afpects operating upon terreftrial bodies 
and affairs. 


‘The facred influence of light appears. Milton. 
Comets no rule, no righteous order own ; 
Their i-fluence dreaded, as their ways unknown. Prior. 


2. Afcendant power ; power of directing or modifying. 
Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not only give 
mce the will, but the power to obey you; fuch influence hath 
your exccilency. Sidney. 
God hath his ifluence into the very effence of all things, 
without which infuence of Deity fupporting them, their utter 
annihilation could not chufe but follow. Hooker. 
A wife man fhall over-rule his {tars, and have a greater in- 
fluence upon his own content than all the conftellations and 
planets of the firmament. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. Milton. 
Religion hath fo great an inf'uence upon the felicity of men, 
that it ought to be upheld, not only out of a dread of the di- 
vine vengeance in another world, but out of regard to the 
temporal profperity of men. Tillotfn. 
Our inconfiftency in the purfuit of fchemes throughly 
digefted, has a bad influence on our affairs. Addi fon. 
So aftonifhing a fcene would have prefent influence upon 
them, but not produce a lalting effect. Atterbury. 
» Where it ought to have greateft influence, this obvious in- 
difputable truth is little regarded. Rogers. 
To 'weLuence. v.a. [from the noun.] To aé upon with 
direétive or impulfive power; to modify to any purpofe; to 
- guide or lead to any end. 
By thy kind pow’r and influencing care, 
The various creatures move, and live, and are. 


Milton. 


T hefe experiments fuccecd after the fame manner in vacuo 


as inthe open air, and therefore are not znfluenced by the 
weight or preflure of the atmofphere. Newton's Opt. 

This ftanding revelation was attefted in the moft folemn 
and credible manner; and is fufficient to infuence their faith 
and pratice, if they attend. Atterbury. 

All the reftraint men are under is, by the violation of one 
Jaw, broken through ; andthe principle which influenced their 
obedience has loft its efficacy on them. Rogers's Sermons. 

Txrruent. adj. [influens, Latin.) Flowing in. 

The chief intention of chirurgery, as well as medicine, is 
keeping a juft equilibrium between the influent fluids and vaf- 
cular folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

INFLUF’NTI1aL. adj. [ftom infuence.] Exerting influence or 
powcr. 

Our now over-fhadowed fouls may be emblemed by thofe 
crufted globes, whofe influential emiffions are interrupted by 
the intcrpofal of the benighted element. Glanv. Scepf. 

The inward fprings and wheels of the corporal machine, on 
the moft fublimed intelleQuals, is dangeroufly influential. Glan. 

INFLUX. n f. [influxus, Latin] 
tł. Aétof flowing into any thing. 

ÍF once contraćled in a fyftole, by the influx of the fpirits, 
why, the fpirits continually lowing in without let, doth it not 
always remain fo? ` Ray on the Creation. 

An clattick fibre, like a bow, the more extended, it reftores 
itfelf with the greater force: if the {pring be deftroyed, it is 
like a bag, only paflive as to the :flux of the liquid. Arbuthn. 

2. Infuhon. 

‘There is another life after this; and the influx of the know- 
ledge of God, in relation to this everlafting life, is infinitely of 
rusian. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Influence; power. In this fenfe it is now not ufed. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the footfteps of na- 
ture, any fuch tranfmiftion and influx of immateriate virtues, 
cand what the force of imagination is, either upon the body 
imaginant, or upon another body, Bacon's Nat Fijt. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the continued sn- 
fux of the divine will and power, a ftate of immortality. Hale. 
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Thefe two do not fo much concern fea-filh, yet they have 
a great influx upon rivers, ponds, and lakes. Hale. 
InrLu‘xious. adj. [from influx.) Influential. Not ufed. 
The moon hath an influxious power to make impreftions 
upon their humours. Howel’s England’s Tears. 
To InFo’Lp. v.a. [in and fild.] To involve; to inwrap; to 
inclofe with involutions. 
For all the creft a dragon did info/d 
With greedy paws, and over all did fpread 
His golden wings. 
Noble Banquo, lct me infold thee, l 
And hold thee to my heart. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent’s love, the tender nurfe’s care ? 
Who, for their own forgetful, feek his good, 
Infold his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with food. Black. 
- Wings raife her arms, and wings her feet infold. Pope. 
To InFo'LIATE. v.a. [in and folium, Lat.] “To cover with 
leaves. 
Long may his fruitful vine infoliate and clafp about him 
with embracements. Howel. 
To INFORM. v. a. [informer, Fr. informo, Latin.] 
1. To animate; to actuate by vital powers. 
All alike inform'd 


Fairy Queen. 


With radiant light, as glowing ir’n with fire. Miton. 
Let others better mold the running mafs 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs 5 

And foften into flefh a marble face. Dryden's En. 


As from chaos, huddl’d and deform’d, 
The god ftruck fire, and lighted up the lamps 
That beautify the fky ; fo he inform d 
This ill-fhap’d body with a daring foul. Dryd. and Lee’s Oed. 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prior. 
This fovereign arbitrary foul 
Informs, and moves, and animates the whole. Blackmore. 
While life informs thefe limbs, the king reply’d, 
Well to deferve be all my cares employ’d. Popes Ody ffey. 
2. To inftruét; to fupply with new knowledge; to acquaint. 
Before the thing communicated was anciently put with; now 
generally of, fometimes iz: I know not how proper. 
The drift is to inform their minds with fome method of re- 


ducing the laws into their original caufes. Hooker. 
I have this prefent evening from my fifter 

Been well informed of them, and with cautions,  Shake/p. 

Our ruin, by thee inform’d, 1 learn. Milton. 


The long fpeeches rather confounded than informed his un- 
derftanding. Clarendon. 
The difficulty arifes not from what fenfe informs us of, but 
from wrong applying our notions. Digby. 
Though I may not be able to inform men more than they 
know, yet I may give them the occafion to confider. Temple. 
The ancients examined in what confifts the beauty of good 
poftures, as their works fufficiently inform. us. Dryden. 
He may be ignorant of thefe truths, who will never take the 
pains to employ his faculties to infirm himfelf of them. Locke. 
To underftand his calling in the commonwealth, and of re- 
ligion, is enough to take up his time: few inform themfelvcs 
in thefe tothe bottom. Locke. 
A more proper opportunity tends to make the narration 
more informing or beautiful. Brames Notes on the Iliad. 

I think it neceflary, for the intereft of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kingdom fhould be infarmed in fome parts of 
your character. Swift. 

3. To offer an accufation to a magiftrate. 
Tertullus infirmed the governor againft Paul. 47s xxvi. 1. 
To INFo'RM. v.n. 
1. To give intelligence. 
Tt is the bloody bufinefs which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
INFORMAL. adj. [from inform.] Offering an information ; 
accufing. A word not ufed. 
Thefe poor informal women are no more 
But inftruments of fome more mightier member, 
That fets them on. Shake. Meaf. for Meafure. 
INFo’RMANT. n.f. [French.} 
1, One who gives information or inftruction. 

He believes the fentence is true, as it is made up of terms 
which his informant underftands, though the ideas be unknown 
to him which his informant has under thefe words. Watts. 

2. One who exhibits an accufation. 
INFORMATION. n.f. (informatio, Lat. from inform. ] 
1. Intelligence given; initruction. 

But reafon with the fellow, 

Left you fhould chance to whip your iformati:n, 

And beat the meflenger who bids beware i 

Of what is to be dreaded. Shak. Coriolanus. 

The aétive informations of the intellect filling the paffive 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew ac- 
tuate into a third and diftingt perfection of practice. South. 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that the things they 
were continually to give and receive information about, might 


be the cafier and quicker underftood, 3 sc 
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_ He fhould regard the propricty of his words, and get fome 
information in the fubject he intends to handle. Swi/t. 

Uhefe men have had longer Opportunities of information, 
and are equally concerned with ourfelves, Rogers. 

2. Charge or accufation exhibited. 

3. The aét of informing or adtuating. 

INFORMER. n.f [from inform. } k 

1. One who gives intelligence 

This writer is either byaffed by an inclination to believe the 
worft, ora want of judgment to chufe his informers. Swift. 

2. One who dilcovers offenders to the magiftrate. i 

There were fpies and informers fet at work to watch the 

company. L’ Efirange. 

Let no court fycophant pervert my fenfe, 

Nor fly informer watch thefe words to draw 

Within the reach of treafon. Pope. 

_ Tnformers are a deteltable race of people, although fome- 

times neceflary. Sivift. 

© ÍNFORMIDABLE. adj. [in and formidabilis, Lat.] Not to be 
; fearcd ; not to be dreaded. o 

__Of ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 

Heroick built, though of terreftrial mold; 

Foe not informidable, exempt from wound. Miten, 

INFORMITY. 7./. [from informis, Lat.] Shapeleffnefs. 
_ From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a {malnels 
in the exclufion; but this infereth no infor mity. Brown. 

Ix Fo’RMous. adj. [informe, Fr. infirmis, Latin.]  Shapelefs; 
of no regular figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young informous and unfhapen, 
which fhe fafhioneth after by licking them over, is an opinion 
not only common with us at prefent, but hath been delivered 

__ by ancient writers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

© INFoRtTuNATE. adj. [infortuni, Fr. infortunatus, Latin.} Un- 
l „happy. See UNFORTUNATE, which is commonly ufed. 

Perkin, iceing himfelf prifoner, and deftitute of all hopes, 

having found all either falfe, faint, or infortunate, did gladly 

; accept of the condition. Bacon's Henry V11. 

_ Tolnrra‘cr. v.a. [infradtus, Latin.] To break. 

i Falling faft, from gradual {lope to flope, 

: With wild infraéted courfe and leflen’d roar, 

| It gains a fafer bed. Thomfon's Summer. 
INFRACTION. n.f. [infraflion, Fr. infradtio, Lat.) The act 

_of breaking; breach; violation. 
a By the fame gods, the juftice of whofe wrath 
© Punith’d the infraction of my former faith. Waller. 
__. The wolves, pretending an infraéficn in the abufe of their 
___hoftages, fell upon the fhecp immediately without their dogs. 
- L Ejirange’s Fables. 
INFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [in and frangibie ] Not to be broken. 
Thefe atoms are fuppofed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard, which compaétednefs and hardnefs is a demonttra- 
_ tion that nothing could be produced by them, fince they could 
never cohere. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
InFRE’QUENCY. n. f. [infrequentia, Latin.] Uncommonne(s ; 
rarity. 
__ The abfence of the gods, and the infrequency of objects, 
made her yield. Broome’s Notes on Popes Ody/fey. 
INFREQUENT. adj. (infrequens, Lat.] Rare; uncommon. 
— Tolnxrsrcipare. v.a. [in and frigidus, Lat.] Tochill; to 
make cold. 
____ The drops reached little further than the furface of the li- 
© quor, whofe coldnefs did not infrigidate thofe upper parts 
of the glafs. Boyle. 
To INFRINGE. v.a. [infringo, Latin.] 

; I. To violate; to break laws or contracts. 

= ‘Thofe many had not dar’d to do that evil, 

If the firft man that did th’ edict infringe, 

Had anfwer’d for his deed. Shoke/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 

7 Having infring’d the law, I wave my right 

As king, and thus fubmit myfelf to fight. 
2. To deftroy ; to hinder. 
Homilies, being plain and popular inftructions, do not 


Tour 


"Fi yeyer 


Wailer. 


infringe the efficacy, although but read. Hooker. 
v Bright as the deathlefs gods and happy, fhe 
_ From all that may infringe delight is free. Waller. 


INFRINGEMsNT. n.f. [from infringe.) Breach; violation. 
___ The punifhing of this infringement is proper to that jurif- 
> “Aion againft which the contempt is. Clarendon. 
INFRINGER. n. /. [from infringe.) A breaker; a violator. 
A clergyman’s habit ought to be without any lace, under a 

fevere penalty to be inflicted on the in/ringers of the provincial 
_ conftitution. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
InFu/npigutiFoRM. n. f: [infundibulum and forma, Lat.] Of 
» the fhape of a funnel or tundifh. 
InFuriare. adj. [inand furia, Lat.] Enraged; raging. 
___ Atth other bore, with touch of fire 


Dilated and infuriace. Mitton. 
__ Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 
TA infuriate hill forth fhoots the pillard flame.  Thomjon. 


ANFUSCA'TION. n. f. [infujcatus, Latin.] “The act of darkening 


i > A 
lackening. 


b 
POINFU'SE, v.a. [infufer, Fr. infufus, Latin:] 
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t. To pour in; to inftil. 
Thou almoft mak’ft me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

‘That fouls of animals infuse thenfelves a), 

Into the trunks of men. Shakef. Merchant of Venite: 

My carly mittrefs, now my ancient mufe, 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t izfufe, 

Wherewith thou didit intoxicate my youth. Denham. 

Why fhould he defire to have qualities infufed into his fon; 

which himfelf never poflefled ? Swift: 
Meat mutt be with money bought ; 

She therefore, upon fecond thought, 

Infus'd, yet as it were by ftealth, 

Some fmall regard for ftate and wealth. 

2. Topour into the mind; to infpire into. 
For when God’s hand had written in the hearts 

Of our firft parents all the rules of good, 

So that their fkill infus’d furpafs’d all arts 
That ever were before, or fince the flood. 
Sublime ideas, and apt words :nfu/e 5 
The mufe inftruét my voice, and thou infpire the mufe. Raft: 
He infus'd 

Bad influence into th’ unwary breaft. Mi:ton. 

Infufe into their young breafts fuch a noble ardour as will 
make them renowned. Milton. 

3. To fteep in any liquor with a gentle heat ; to macerate fo as 
to extract the virtues of any thing. 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them ina quart of 
vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

4. To make an infufion with any ingredient ; to fupply, to tinc- 
ture, to faturate with any thing infufed. 

Drink, infujed with flefh, will nourith fafter and eafier than 
meat and drink together. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

5. To infpire with. 
Thou didft (mile, 
Infufed with a fortitude from heav’n. 
Infufe his breaft with magnanimity, 
And make him, naked, toil a man at arms. Shake/p. H. VI. 
InFu‘stBLE. adj. {from infufe.] 
1. Poffible to be infufed. 

From whom the doctrines being infu/ible into all, it will be 

more neceflary to forewarn all of the danger of them. Harn. 
2. Incapable of diffolution; not fufible. 

Vitrification is the laft work of fire, and a fufion of the 
falt and earth, wherein the fufible falt draws the earth and in- 
fufible part into one continuum. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

INFu'ston. n. fe [infufion, Fr. infufio, Latin.) 
1. The act of pouring in; inftillation. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies and im- 
provements from that infu/i:n of Hebraifms, which are derived 
to it out of the poetical pailages in holy writ. Addi/on’s Speé?. 

2. The aé& of pouring into the mind ; infpiration. 

We participate Chrift partly by imputation, as when thofe 
things which he did and fuffered for us are imputed to us for 
righteoufnefs; partly by habitual and real infufion, as when 
grace is inwardly beftowed on earth, and afterwards more ful- 
ly both our fouls and bodies in glory. Hooker. 

They found it would be matter of great debate, and {pend 
much time ; during which they did not defire their company, 
nor to be troubled with their infu/ions. Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wifdom are of his own growth, not 
the echo or infu/ion of other men. Swift. 

3. The act of fteeping any thing in moifture without boiling. 

Repeat the in/ufion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

4. The liquor made by infufion. 
To have the :nfufion ftrong, in thofe bodies which have finer 
fpirits, repeat the infufion of the body oftener. Bacon. 
InFu‘stve. adj. [from infufe.} Having the power of infufion, 
or being infufed. A word not authorifed. 
Still let my fong a nobler note aflume, 
And fing th’ infufive force of Spring on man. 
Inca‘TE. n. J. [in and gate.) Entrance; paflage in. 

One noble perfon ftoppeth the ingate of all that evil which 

is looked for, and holdeth in all thofe which are at his back. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 

INGANNA’TION. n. f. [ingannare, Italian.] Cheat; fraud; de+ 

ception; juggle; delufion; impofture; trick; flight. A word 
neither ufed nor neceflary. 

Whoever fhall refign their reafonsy either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refift fuch trivial inganna- 
tions from others, are within the line of vulgarity. Brown. 

INGA’ THERING, n.f. [in and gathering.| The act of getting 
in the harveft, 

Thou fhalt keep the feaft of ingathering, when thou haft 
gathered in thy labours out of the field. Ex. xxiii. 16, 

Ince, in the names of places, fignifies a meadow, from the 
Saxon ing, of the fame import. Gibfan’s Camden, 

To INGE'MINATE. v.a. [ingemino, Latin.] To double; to 
repeat. 

He would often ingeminate the word peace, peace. Clarendon. 

Incemiva’TIon. n. f. [in and geminatic, Latin.) Repetition ; 
reduplication: 


Swift: 


Davies. 


Shake/p. Tempeft. 


Thomfon. 


INGE’ NDERER. 


ING 


tnceNperer. n. f. [from ingender.] He that generates. 
ENGENDER. 

Ince/NERABLE. adj. [in and generate.] Not to be produced 
or brought into being. 

Divers naturalifts efteem the air, as well as other elements, 
to be ingenerable and incorruptible. Boyle. 

InGE/NERATE. 
InGk/NERATED. 
1. Inborn; innate; inbred. 

‘Thofe virtues were rather feigned and affected things to 
ferve his ambition, than true qualities ingenerate in his judg- 
ment or nature. Eacon’s Henry VII. 

In divers children their ingenerate and feminal powers lie 
deep, and are of flow difclofure. Wetton. 

Thofe noble habits are sngenerated in the foul, as religion, 
gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

2. Unbegotten. Not commonly ufed. 

Yet fhall we demonftrate the fame, from perfons prefumed 
as far from us in condition as time; thatis, our firft and inge- 
nerated forefathers. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

INGENIOUS. adj. [ingenienx, Fr. ingeniofus, Latin.] 
1. Witty; inventive; poflefled of genius. 
’Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable: 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shake/p. RTI. 

Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has employed much 
eloquence to perfuade that truth in his preface, but has in one 


Ste 


Rad}. [ingeneratus, Latin.]} 


of his poems given a noble example of its Boyle. 
2. Mental; intellectual. Not in ufe. 
‘The king is mad: how ftiff is my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up, and have imgeniovs fecling 
Of my huge forrows; better I were diftract. Shakefpeare. 


Ince’niousLy. adv. [from ingentous.] Wittily; fubtily. 

I will not pretend to judge by common fears, or the fchemes 

of men too tgenioufly politick. Temple. 
Ince NIOUSNESS. n.f [from ingenious. ] 
1. Wittinefs; fubtilty ; ftrength of genius. 

The greater appearance of ingenicujne/s there is in the prac- 

tice | am difapproving, the more dangerous it is. Boyle. 
INGE'NITE. adj. [ingenitus, Latin.) Innate; inborn; native 5 
ingenerate. 

Ariftotle affirms the mind to be at firft a mere rafa tabula; 
and that notions are not ingenite, and imprinted by the 
finger of nature, but by the latter and more languid impref- 
fions of fenfe, being only the reports of obfervation, and the 
refult of fo many repeated experiments. South. 

We give them this ingenite, moving force, 
That makes them always downward take their courfe. Black. 
Incenuity. n.f. [ingenuite, Fr. from ingenuous. | 
1. Opennefs; fairnefs; candour; freedom from diffimulation. 

Such of high quality, or other of particular note, as fhall 

fall under my pen, I fhall not let pafs without their due cha- 


racter, being part of my profeffed ingenuity. Wetton. 
My conftancy I to the planets give ; 
My truth, to them who at the court do live; 
Mine ingenuity and opennefs 
‘Lo jefuits; to buftuons my penfivenefs. Donne. 


I know not whether it be more fhame or wonder, that men 
can fo put off ingenuity, and the native greatnefs of their kind, 
as to defcend to fo bafe, fo ignoble a vice. Gov. of the Tongue. 

If a child, when queftioned for any thing, directly confefs, 
you muft commend his ingenuity, and pardon the fault, be it 
what it will. Leche. 

2, [From ingenious.] Wit; invention; genius; fubtilty ; acutenefs. 

Thefe are but the frigidities of wit, and become not the 
genius of manly ingenuities. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The ancient atomical hypothefis might have flept for ever, 
had not the ingenuity of the prefent age recalled it from its urn 
and filence. Glanv. Scep/. 

Such fots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of difcourfe, 
nor finenefs of converfation, to entertain or delight any 
one. South, 

A pregnant inftance how far virtue furpafles ingenuity, and 
how much an honett fimplicity is preferable to fine parts and 
fubtile fpeculations. Woodward, 

INGE’'NUOUS. aaj. [ingenuus, Latin.] 
1. Open; fair; candid; generous ; noble. 

Many fpeeches there are of Job's, whereby his wifdom and 
other virtues may appear; but the glory of an ingenuous mind 
he hath purchafed by thefe words only, Behold I will lay mine 
hand upon my mouth; I have fpoken once, yet will I not there- 
fore maintain argument: yea twice, howbeit for that caufe 
further I will not proceed. Hooker. 

Infufing into their young breafts fuch an ingenuous and noble 
ardour, as would not fail to make many of them renowned. 

Milton on Education. 

If an ingenuous deteftation of this fhameful vice be but 
carefully and early inftilled, that is the true and genuine me- 
thod to obviate difhonefty. Locke. 

2. Freeborn; not of fervile extraction. 

Subjection, as it preferves property, peace, and fafety, fo it 

will never diminith rights nor ingenuous liberties. K. Charles. 
Incr/nuousLy. adv. [from ingenuous.] Openly; fairly; can- 
didly ; generoufly. 


ING 


Ingentoufly I {peak, 

No blame belongs to thee. Shatefp. Timon, 

It was a notable obfervation of a wife father, and no lefs in- 
genuoufly confeffed, that thofe which held and perfuaded pref- 
fure of confciences were commonly interefted. Bacon. 

I will ingenuoufly confefs, that the helps were taken from 
divines of the church of England. Dryden. 

INGE NUOUSNESS. n. f. [from Argenuous.] Opennefs; fairncfs; 
candour. 
I'xceny. n.f. (ingenium, Lat.] Genius; wit. Not in ufe. 

Whatever of the production of his :nyeny comes into foreign 
parts, is highly valued. Boyle. 

ToINGE'ST. v. a. [inge/fus, Lat. ] To throw into the ftomach. 
Nor will we affirm that iron, :nge/fed, receiveth in the belly 
of the ofteridge no alteration. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
Some the long funne!’s curious mouth extend, 
Through which ing:/led meats with eafedefcend.  Plackm. 
Ince’sTion. 7. f. [from inge/f.] “Ihe act of throwing into the 
ftomach. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfion, 
which is performed by the daily imge/ficn of milk and other 
food, that’s in a fhort time after digefted into blood. Harvey. 

INGLO'RIOUS. adj. [inglrius, Latin.) Void of honour; 
mean; without glory. 
Left fear return them back to Egypt, chufing 

Inglorious life with fervitude. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

It was never held inglorious or derogatory for a king to be 
guided by his great council, nor difhonourable for fubjeéts to 
yield and bow to their king. Hewel. 

Yet though our army brought not conqueft home, 
I did not from. the fight inglorious come. Lryd. Ind. Emp. 
IncLo'RIousLY. adv. (from inglorious] With ignominy; 
with want of glory. 
This eafe the chief o’ercome, 
Replenifh’d not inglorioufly at home. Pope. 
I'ncor. n. f. [lingot, French; or from ingegoten, melted, Dut.] 
A mafs of metal. 
Some others were new driven, and diflent 
Into great ingots, and to wedges fquare. 
[f thou art rich, thou’rt poor; 

For like an afs, whofe back’s with inzots bound, 

Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Shake/p. Aleaf. for Meaf. 

Within the circle arms and tripods lye, 

Ingots of gold and filver heap’d on high. Drydens Æn. 

Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinfically and 
folidly valuable. Pricr. 

To IncRa’‘FF. v.a. [in and graff.] 
1. To propagate trees by infition. 
Nor are the ways alike in all 

How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May's Virg. Georg. 
2. To plant the fprig of one tree in the ftock of another. 
3. To plant any thing not native. 

All his works on me, 
Good or not good, ingraft, my merits thofe 


Fairy Queen. 


Shall perfect, and for thofe alone. Miton. 
As next of kin, Achilles’ arms I claim ; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our ftock. Dryden. 


4. To fix deep ; to fettle. 
For a fpur of diligence, we have a natural thirft after know- 
ledge ingrafted in us. coker. 
’Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own fecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity. Shakefp. Othello. 
Ingrafted love he bears to Cæfar. Shake/p. “Ful. Cefar. 
INGRA’FTMENT. 7. f. [from ingraft.] 
1. The act of ingrafting. 
2. The fprig ingrafted. 
INGRA‘TE. 
INGRA‘’TEFUL. 
1. Ungrateful ; unthankful. 
That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulnefs fhall poifon, rather 
Than pity note how much. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
And you degen’rate, you ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neros. 
So will fall 

He and his faithlefs progeny: whofe fault ? 

Whofe but his own? Jngrate; he had of me 

All he could have : I made him juft and right, 

Sufficient to have ftood, though tree to fall. Milt. Par. Loft, 

Words! which no ear ever to hear in heav’n 
Expected ; leaft of all from thee, ingrate! Miit. Par. Loft. 
Perfidious and ingrate! 
His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp his ftate. 
2. Unpleafing to the fenfe. 

The caufes of that which is pleafing cr ingrate to the hear- 
ing, may receive light by that which is pleafing and grateful to 
the fight. Bazon’s Natural Hijtery. 

He gives no ingrateful food. Mi‘ton, 
Tolycra’tTiaTe. v.a. [in and gratia, Lat.) To put in fa- 
vour ; to recommend to kindnefs. 


l adj. ingratus, Latin; ingrat, French.) 


Shake/p. 


Pcpe’s Odyffey. 


Thofe 
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Thofe have been far from receiving the rewards of fuch 
ingratiatings with the people. King Charles. 
Their managers turn water into blood for them, make 
them fee armics in the air, and give them their word, the 
more to ingratiate themfelves with them, that they fignify 
nothing lefs than future flaughter and defolation. Addifon. 
Politicians, who would rather ingratiate themf{elves with 
their fovereign than promote his real fervice, accommodate 
his counfels to his inclinations. Spectator, N`. 479. 
IncRa’riTuDE. n. f. [ingratitude, French; in and gratitude. | 
Retribution of evil for good; unthankfulnefs. 
Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou fhew’ft thee in a child, 

Than the fea monfter. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, and ven- 
geance attends thofe that repay evil for good. L’E/lrange. 

Nor was it with ingratitude return’d, ? 

In equal fires the blifsful couple burn’d ; ¢ 

One joy poffefs’d ’em both, and in one gricf they mourn’d. 3 

Dryden. 

INGREDIENT. 7. f. [ingredient, French; ingrediens, | 

Component part of a body, confifting of different materials. 
It is commonly ufed of the fimples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredients, whereof the 
hardeft to come by is the mofs upon the fkull of a dead man 
unburied. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. 998. 
So deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 

Ev’n to the inmoft feat of mental fight, 

That Adam, now enforc’d to fhut his cyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. Milton. 

By this way of analyfis we may proceed from compounds 
to ingredients, and from motions to the forces producing them ; 
and in general, {rom effects to their caufes, and from parti- 
cular caufcs to more gencral ones, till the argument end in 
the more gencral. Newton's Opticks. 

I have cften wondered, that learning is not thought a pro- 
per ingredicnt in the education of a woman of quality or for- 
tune. Addifon’s Guard, N°. 155. 

Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent ingredients 
in a publick character, Rogers's Sermons. 

Water is the chief izgredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

INGRESS. »./. [ingres, French; ingreffus, Latin.] Entrance ; 
power of entrance. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient body; either by 
tngre/s of the fubftance of the ambient body into the body 
putreficd ; or elie by excitation of the body putrefied by the 
body ambient. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N . 836. 

Thofe air-bladders, by a fudden fubfidence, meet again 
by the ingre/s and egrefs of the air. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

JNGRE’SSION. 1. J- [ingreffion, French ;, ingreffio, Lat.] The 
act of entering. 

The fire would ftrain the pores of the glafs too fuddenly, 
and break it all in pieces to get ingreffion. Digby on Bodies. 

VNGuinalL. adj. [inguinal, French; imguen, Lat.] Belonging 
to the groin. 

The plague feems to be a particular difeafe, charaCterifcd 
with eruptions in buboes, by the inflammation and fuppura- 
tion of the axillary, inguinal, and other glands. Arbuthnot. 

To Incu’Le. v. a. [in and gulf.] 
1. To {wallow up in a vaft profundity. 
A river large 

Pafs’d underneath ingulph'd. 

The river flows redundant ; 

Then rowling back, in his capacious lap 

j Ingulfs their whole militia, quick immerft. 
7 Meo. To cat into a gulf. 
3 


Ailton. 


= wt. 


Philips. 


_If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not, we 


_ ingulf ourfelves into affured danger. Hayward. 
Niy Caft out from God, falls 
Into utter darknefs decp ingulph’d. Milton. 


ToIncu’rcitate. v. a. [ingurgito, Latin.] To {wallow 
_ down. Did. 

_Ancurcira’tion. n. f. [from ingurgitate.] Voracity. 

INGU’STABLE. adj. [in and gu/lo, Lat.] Not perceptible by the 
tafte. 

_ As for their tafte, if the cameleon’s nutriment be air, 
neither can the tongue be an inftrument thereof ; for the body 
of the clement is ingu/lable, void of all fapidity, and without 

any action of the tongue, is, by the rough artery, or wizzen, 

< conduéted into the lungs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

C ĪNHAʻBILE. adj. [inhabile, French ; inhabilis, Lat.] Unfkilful ; 


__unready ; unfit; unqualified. 

Rega InHA‘air. v.a. [habito, Latin.] To dwell in; to hold as 
i -a dweller. TA 

Not all are partakers of that grace whereby Chrift inha- 
` biteth whom he faveth. ; Hooker. 
They fhall build houfes and inhabit them. Jfa. lxv. 21. 
© She fhall be inhabited of devils. Baruch iv. 35. 
To Inua’sir. v.n. To dwell; to live. 
* Learn what creatures there inhabit. Milton. 


b 


© talk much of their inherent right. 
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They fay, wild beafts zzhabit here ; 


But grief and wrong fecure my fear. 


Waller. 


Inua’Bit ABLE. adj. [from inhabit.] 
1. Capable of affording habitation. 


The fixed ftars are all of them funs, with fyfems of in- 
habitable planets moving about them. Locke. 


2. [Inbabitable, French.] Incapable of inhabitants ; not habi- 


table; uninhabitable. Not in ufe. 
The frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inbabituble. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 


Inwa‘BITANCe, n. f. [from ixhabit.] Refidence of dwellers. 


So the ruins yet refting in the wild moors, teftify a former 
inhabitance. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


INHABITANT. n. f. [from inhabit.] Dweller; one that lives 


or refides in a place. 
In this place they report that they faw inhabitants, which 
were very fair and fat people. Abbot. 
If the fervour of the fun were the fole caufe of blacknefs 
in any land of negroes, it were alfo reafonabie that inhabi- 
tants of the fame latitude, fubjécted unto the fame vicinity of 
the fun, fhould alfo partake of the fame hue. Brown. 
For his fuppofed love a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 
And ftands amaz’d to find his dear 
A wild inhabitant of th’ air. 
What happier naturcs fhrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. 


Waller. 


Pope. 


ĪNHABITA'TION. n. f. [from inhabit. ] 
1. Habitation ; place of dwelling. 


Univerfal groan, 


As if the whole inhabitation perifh’d. Milton's Agonif. 


2. The act of inhabiting or planting with dwellings; ftate of 


being inhabited. 
By knowing this place we fhall the better judge of the be- 
ginning of nations, and of the world’s inhabitation. Ralcigh. 


3. Quantity of inhabitants. 


We {hall rather admire how the earth contained its inhabi- 
tation than doubt it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 


ĪNHAʻBITER. 2. f. [from inbalit.] One that inhabits; a dweller. 


The fame name is given unte the inlanders, or midland 
inhabiters, of this ifland. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Wo to the inhabiters of the carth. Rev, viii. 13. 
They ought to underftand, that there is not only fome in- 
habiter in this divine houfe, but alfo fome ruler. Derham. 


To Inwa‘Le. v.a. [inhalo, Latin.] To draw in with air; to 


infpire. 
Martin was walking forth to inhale the frefh breeze of the 
evening. Arbuthnot’s and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 
But from the breezy deep the bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. Pope’s Ody/ey. 
There fits the fhepherd on the grafly turf, 
Inhaling healthful the defcending fun. ` Thom/on’s Spring. 


INHARMO’NIOUS. adj. [in and harmonious.] Unmulical ; not 


{weet of found. 

Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his numbers 7”- 
harmonious, I could recommend for the foftnefs and delicacy, 
but muft decline for the loofenefs, of his thoughts. Felton. 

The identity of found may appear a little sxharmonious, and 
fhock the ear. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 


To InHe’RE. v. n. [inbareo, Latin.] To exift in fomething 


elfe. 
For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
Extreme and {cattering bright, can love inhere. Donne. 
They do but inbere in their fubje&t which fupports them ; 
their being is a dependence on a fubject. Digby on Bodies. 


INHERENT. adj. (inherent, French; inkerens, Lat.) Exiftine 
ij, , , z 


in fomething elfe, fo as to be infeparable from it; innate ; 
inborn. 
T will not do’t, 

Left I furceafe to honour mine own truth ; 

And, my body’s action, teach my mind 

A moft inherent bafenefs. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

I mean not the authority which is annexed to your office : 
I fpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your 
perfon. Dryden's Fuvenal. 

The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a load- 
{tone ; and a power to be fo drawn is a part of the complex 
one of iron; which powers pafs for inherent qualities. Locke. 

Animal oil is various according to principles ¿inherent in it. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

They will be fure to decide in favour of themfelves, and 
Swift. 

The idcas of fuch modes can no more be fubfiftent, than 
the idea of rednefs was juft now found to be inherent in the 
blood, or that of whitenefs in the brain. — Bentley’s Sermons. 

The obligations we are under of diftinguifhing ourfelves as 
much by an inherent and habitual, as we are already diftin- 
guifhed by an external and relative holinefs.  Bentley’s Serm. 


To Inue’RiT. v, a. [enberiter, French. } 
1. To receive or poflefs by inheritance. 


Pima J reafon 


INA 
Treafon is not inherited, my lord. Shak. As you like it. 
Why, all delights are vain; but that moft vain, 
Which with pain purchas’d doth inherit pain. Shatefpeare. 
Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold blood he did naturally 
inherit of his father he hath, like lean, fteril land, manured 
with excellent good ftore of fertile therris. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Bleffed are the meek, for they fhall inherit the earth. Mat. 
The fon can receive from him the portion of good things, 
and advantages of cducation naturally due to him, without 
pire, that was veited in him for the good of others; and 
therefore the fon cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which 
is founded wholly on his own private good. Locke. 
We muft know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 
a right to fucceed him in it, and inherit it from him. Locke. 
Unwilling to fell an eftate he had fome profpect of inherit- 
ing, he formed delays. Addifon's Spect. NÌ. i93. 
2. To poflels; to obtain pofleffion of: in Shakefpeare. 
He, that had wit, would think that I had none, 
To bury fo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it. Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 
INHE/RITABLE. adj. [from inherif.] Tran{mifible by inheri- 
tance; obtainable by fucceffion. 
A kind of inheritable eftate accrued unto them. Carew. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not inherit- 
able to him by defcent. Hayward. 
Was the power the fame, and from the fame original in 
Mofes as it was in David ? And was it inheritable in one and 


not in the other ? Locke. 
INHERITANCE. ^. f. [from inherit.] 
1. Patrimony ; hereditary poffeffion. 
In the book of Numbers it is writ, 
When the fon dies let the inheritance 
Defcend unto the daughter. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 


Is there yet any portion or inheritance for us in our father’s 
houfe. Gen. xxxi. 14. 
Claim our juft inheritance of old. Milton. 

Oh dear, unhappy babe ! muft I bequeath thee 

Only a fad inheritance of woe? 

Gods! cruel gods! can’t all my pains atone, 

Unlefs they reach my infant’s guiltlefs head ? 

2. In Shake/peare, pofleffion. 
You will rather fhew our general lowts 

How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon them, 

For the inheritance of their loves, and fafeguard 

Of what that want might ruin. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

3. The reception of pofleffion by hereditary right. 

Men are not proprietors of what they have merely for 
themfelves, their children have a title to part of it, which 
comes to be wholly theirs, when death has put an end to their 
parents ufe of it; and this we call inheritance. Locke. 

ĪNHE'RITOR. n. fc [from inherit.) An heir; one who reccives 
any thing by fucceffion. 
You, like a letcher, out of whorifh loins, 


Smith. 


Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. Shake/peare. 
The fole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe. Shakefpears. 


The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box; and muft the inberitor himfelf have no more ? Shake/p. 
Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they mulct it in the inheritors; for the children of 
fuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of their parents inheritance. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
ÍNHE'RITRESS. n. fe [from inheritor.] An heirefs; a woman 
that inherits. 

Having given artificially fume hopes to marry Anne, inbe- 
ritrefs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon's Henry VII. 

INHE’RITRIX. n. f. [from inheritor.] An heirefs. “This is now 
more commonly ufed, though inberitre's be a word more ana- 
logically Englifh. 

Charles the great 

Eftablifh’d then this law, to wit, No feme 

Should be inheritrix in Salike land. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Inue’rse. v. a. [in and herfe.) To inclofe, in a funeral 
monument. 

See, where he lies, iherfed in the arms 

Of the moft bloody nurfer of his harms. Shak. Henry VI. 

InHe’s1on. n. f. [inhefio, Latin.] Inherence ; the itate of ex- 
iting in fomething elfe. ; 

To Inuit. v.a. [inbibeo, Lat. inhiber, French.} 

1. To reftrain ; to hinder; to reprefs; to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe the 
hiccough ; and vinegar put to the noftrils or gargerifed doth 
it alfo, for that it is aftringent, and inhibiterh the motion of 
the fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°. 686. 

The ftars and planets being whirled about with great ve- 
locity, would fuddenly, did nothing dnhibit it, be fhattered in 
pieces. Ray on the Creation. 

‘Their motions alfo are excited and inhibited, are moderated 
and managed, by the objeéts without them. Bentley's Serm. 

2. To prohibit; to forbid. 

All men were inhibited by proclamation, at the diffolution, 

fo much as to mention a parliament. Clarendon. 
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Burial may not be inhibited or denied to any one Afi fe. 
INHIBITION. #. fo inhibition, Fr. inbibitio, Latin.] 
1. Prohibition, embargo. 

He might be judged to have impofed an envicus imbibition 
on it, becaufe himielf has aot ftock enough to. maintain the 
trade. Government of the Tongue, f. 7. 

2. [In law:] 

Inhibition is 2 writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from farther 
procceding in the caule depending before him. — nbibition is 
moft commonly a writ iffuing out of a higher court Chriftian 
to a lower and inferior, upou an appeal ; and prohibition out 
of the king’s court to a court Chriftian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. Cowell. 

To Innon. via. [tn and Jld.) To have inherent; to con- 
tain in itfelf. 

It is difputed, whether this light firit created be the fame 
which the {un zboldeth and cafteth forth, or whether it had 
continuance any longer than till the fun’s creation. Raleigh. 

ImHo’sPUPABLE. adj. (in and bo/pitable.} Affording no kindnefs 
nor entertainment to ftrangers. 
All places elfe 
Inhofpitable appear, and defolate ; 
Nor knowing us, nor known. Milton's Par. Loff, b. xi. 
Since tofs’d from fhores to fhores, from lands to lands, 
~ Inbofpitable rocks; and barren fands. Dryden's Virgil. 
Inno’sPITABLY. adv. [from inho/pitable.} Unkindly to ftrangers, 
Of guefts he makes them flaves 
Inhofpitably ; and kills their intant males. Mdilton’s Pa. Lofts 
InHosPI’rABLENESS. } n. f. [in and ho/pitality; inho/pitalite, 
InHospira‘Liry. $ Fr.) Want of hofpitality ; want of 
ceurtefy to ftrangers. 
INHU’MAN. adj. (inhumain, Fr. inhumanus, Latin.] Barba- 
rous ; favage; cruel; uncompaffionate. 

A juft war may be perfecuted after a very unjuft manner 5 
by perfidious: breaches of our word, by inhuman cruelties, 
and by aflaffinations. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

The more thefe praifes were enlarged, the more inhuman 
was the punifhment, and the fufferer more innocent. 

Gulliver's Travels. 
Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope's Ody/fey. 
Innuma’nity. n. j. [inbumanité, French; from inhuman.] 
Cruelty; favagenefs ; barbarity: 
Banifhed 

Her mind, beams, ftate, far from thy weak twigs, 

And love with lover hurts is inhumanity. Sidney, b.i. 

The rudenefs of thofe who muft make up their want ot 
juftice with inhumanity and impudence, King Charles. 

Each focial feeling fell, 
And joylefs inhumanity pervades, 
And petrifes the heart. Thomyfon’s Spring, l. 305. 
Innu'MANLY. adv. [from inhuman.) Savagcly; cruelly; bar- 
baroully. 
O what are thefe 

Death’s minifters, not men: who thus deal death 

Inhumanly to men ; and multiply 

Ten thoufand fold the fin of him who flew 

His brother. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

I, who have eftablifhed the whole fyftem of all truc po- 
litenefs and refinement in converfation, think myfelf moft zn- 
humanly treated by my countrymen. Swift. 

To I'NHUMATE., ) v.a. [inhumer, French; humo, Lat.) To 
To InHvU/ME. § bury; to inter. 
Weeping thcy bear the mangled heaps of flain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope's Ody/fey. 
To Inject. v.a. [injedius, Latur} 
1. To throw in; to dart in. 
Angels injec? thoughts into our minds, and know our co- 
gitations. Glanville’s Scep. ¢. 24. 
2. To throw up; to caft up. 
‘Though bold in open field, they yet furround 
The town with walls, and mound injec? on mound.: Pspe. 
ENjE’CTION. n.f. [injeétion, French; injectio, Latin.) . 
1. The act of cafting in. l 

This falt powdered was, by the repeated injection of well- 
kindled charcoal, made to flath like melted nitre. Boyle. 

2. Any medicine made to be injected by a fyringe, or any other 
inftrament, tnto any part of the body. Quincy. 

3. Fhe aét of filling the veflels with wax, or any other. proper 
matter, to fhew their fhapes and ramifications, often done by 
anatoinifts. Quing. 

InrmiTABYLITY. 2. f. [from izimitable.] Incapacity to be imi- 
tated. 

Fruths muft have an eternal exiftence in fome under{tand- 
ing; or rather they are the fame with that underitanding it- 
felt, confidered as varioufly. repredentativey according to the 
various modes of inimitability or participation. Norris. 

IxiMrranLe. adi, [inimitabiis; Latin; inimitable, French. } 
Above imitation ; not to be copied. 
The portal flione, tmitabte on earth 


By modcl, or by fhading pencil drawn. Milton. 
What is moft excellent is moft inimitable. Darhum. 
And 
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And imitate the :ainitable force. Dryden. 

Virgil copied this circumftance from the ancient fculptors, 
in that inimitable defcription of military fury in the temple of 

_ Janus. Addifon on ancient Medals. 
Inimi‘rArLy. adv. [from inimitable] Ina manner not to be 
imitated ; to a degree of excellence above imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind who thus inimita- 
bly copies nature: Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

. Thus terribly adorn’d the figures fhine; 

Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. Pope. 

Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great. Broome. 
To Injo‘INn. v.a. [enjoindre, French; injungo, Latin.] 

1. To command ; to enforce by authority. See Enjoin. 

Laws do not only teach what is good; but they injoin it; 
they have in thein a certain conftraining force. Hooker, b.i. 

This garden tend, our pleafant tafk injoin’d. Milton. 
2. In Shake/peare, to join. 
The Ottomites 

Steering with due courfe towards the ifle of Rhodes, 

Have there injoin'd them with a fleet. Shake/peare. 
Ini’Quirous. adj. (inique, Fr. from iniguity.] Unjutt ; wicked. 
INIQUITY. 2. f: [iniguitas, Lat. iniquité, French.] 

x. Injuftice ; unreafonablenefs. 

There is greater or lefs probability of an happy iffue to a 
tedious war, according to the righteoufnefs or iniquity of the 
caufe for which it was commenced, Smalridge’s Sermons. 

2. Wickednefs ; crime. 

Want of the knowledge of God is the caufe of all iniguity 

amongft men, Hooker, b.v. 
Till God at laft, 

Wearied with their iniguities, withdraw 

His prefence from among them. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 
Ini'TiaL. adj, [iñitial, French; initialis, from initium, Lat.) 
1. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which had no more than the initial letters, 

he was made by Keys to hurt the inoffenfive. Pope. 
2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body cohducés to the prefervation 
of health, and cures many initial difeafes; but the toil of the 
mind deftroys health, and generates maladies. Harvey. 

_ The fchools have ufed a middle term to exprefs this affec- 
tion, and have called it the :nitia/ fear of God. Rogers. 
To INITIATE. v.a. [initier, French; initio, Lat.) To en- 
ter; to inftruct in the rudiments of an art; to place in a new 
ftate ; to put into a new fociety. 

Providence would only initiate mankind ihto the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an ordinary 
fkill in the governour is enough. Locke on Education. 

He was mitiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty. Spectator; NS. 576. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but, by an eafy figure, 
he became a new man. Addifon. 

To Ini‘T1ATE. v.n: To do the firft part; to perform the 
firft rite. 
The king himfelf initiates to the pow’r, 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the facred flour, 

And the ftream fprinkles. Pope’s Odyffey. 
INITIATE. adj: (initié; Fro initiatus, Lat:] Unpractifed. 

My ftrange and felf-abufe 

Is the in:tiate fear; that wants hard ufe : 

We're yet but young. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Initia‘tTion. n. f. [inttiatio, Lat. from initiate.) The act of 

entering of a new comer into any art or ftate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into Chriftian 
life, is more fummarily comprifed in the form of bapti/m, 
the ceremony of this initiation inftituted by Chrift. Hammond. 

Silence is the firft thing that is taught us at out initiation 
into facred myfteries. Broome’s Notes to the Odyffey, 

Injucu/Npity. n. /. [in and jucundity.) Unpleafantnels. 

INJU DICABLE. adj. [in and judico, Lat.} Not cognizable by a 
judge. 

Re adj. [in and judicial.) Not according to form of 


law. : yd Oy Die?, 
Injuprcrous. adj. fin and judicious.] Void of judgment; with- 
out judgment. 


A philofopher would either think me in jeft, or vety inju- 
dicisus, if I took the earth for a body regular in itfelf, if com- 
pared with the reft of the univerfe Burnet. 

A fharp wit may find fomething in the wifeft man, whereby 
to expofe him to the contempt of injudicious people. Tillot/on. 
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For, fill they knew 3 and ought t’ have ftill remember'd 
The high injunctions not to tate that fruit, 
Whoever tempted. Atilton's Par. Lof, b. x. 
The ceremonies of the church are necellary as the imun: 
tions of lawful authority, the practice of the primitive church, 
and the general rules of decency. Soui’. 
2. [In law.] Jnjunétion is an interlccutory decree out of the 
chancery, fometimes to give pofleifion unto the plaintiff for 
want of appearance in the defendants, fometimes to the king’s 
ordinary court, aud fometimes to the court-chriftian, to ftay 
procceding. Cow: ll. 
To njure. v.a. [injurier, French; injuria, Vat.) 
1. To hurt unjuftly ; to mifchief undefervedly ; to wrong. 
_ They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a defign ; 


then bate always whom they have once injured. Temple. 
Forgivencis to the injur’d does belong; 
But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. © Dryden. 
2. To annoy; to affect with any inconvenience. 
Left heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Afilton. 


Tnjurer. n. f. [from injure, Lat.] He that hurts another un- 
juftly ; one who wrongs another, 
Ill deeds are well turn’d back upon their authors ; 

And ’gainft an injurer, the revenge is juft. Benj. Jobnfon. 

The upright judge will countenance right, and difcounte- 
nance wrong, whoever be the ijurer or the fufterer. After’. 

Inyu’Rious. adv. [from injury; injurius, Lat. injurieux, Fr.} 
1. Unjuft ; invafive of another’s rights. 
Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were frée. — Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Injurious trength would rapine ftill excule, 
By off’ring terms the weaker muft refufe. 
2. Guilty of wrong or injury. . 
Yet beauty; though injurious, hath ftrange power, 
After offence returning; to regain 
Love once poffeft. Milton's Agonift. l. 1003. 
3- Mifchievous ; unjuftly hurtful. 

Our repentance is not real, becaufe we have not done what 
we can to undo our fault; or at leaft to hinder the injurious 
confequences of it from proceeding. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 

4. Detra&oty ; contumelious; reproachful ; wrongful: 

A prifon, indeed injurious, becaufe a prifon, but elfe well 
teftifying affection, becaufe in all refpects as commodious as 
a prifon can be. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is natural for a man, by directing his» prayers to an 
image, to fuppofe the being he prays to reprefented by that 
image: which how injurious, how contumelious muft it be 
to the glorious nature of God ? South's Sermons. 

If injurious appellations were of atiy advantage to a caufe, 
what appellations would thofe deferve who thus endeavour to 
fow the feeds of fedition. l Swift. 

Inju'RIOŲSLY. adv. ffrom injurious.) Wrongfully ; hurtfully 
with injuftice. 

Nor ought he to negleét the vindication of his character, 
when it is injurioufly attacked. Pope and Gay. 

Inju’rrousness. n. f. [from injurious.] Quality of being in- 
jurious. 

Some mifcarriages might efcape, rather through fudden ne- 
ceffities of ftate than any propenfity either to injuriou/neft or 

- oppreffion. King Charles. 
INJURY. om. f- [injuria, Lat: injures Fr.] 
x. Hurt without juttice. 

The town of Bouline, and other places, were aequired by 

juft title of, vidtory; arid therefore in keeping of them no in- 


Dryden. 


jury was offered. Hayward, 
Riot afcends above their loftieft tow’rs, 
And injury and outrage. Milton. 


2. Mifchief; detriment. 
Many times we do injury to a caule by dwelling upon tri- 
fling arguments. Watts’s Logick, 
3. Annoyance, 
Great injuries fuch vermin as mice and rats do in the fields, 
Mortimer, 
4. Contumelious language ; reproachful appellation. 

Cafting off the refpects fit to be continued between great 
kings, he fell to bitter invectives againft the French king ; and, 
by how much he was the lcfs able to do, talking fo much the 
mere, {pake all the injuries he could devife of Charles. Bacon. 

Inju’svice. n. j. [injuflice, French; imjuftitia, Lat.) Iniqui- 
ty; wrong. 

Cunning men can be guilty of a thoufand injufices without 

. being difcovercd, or at leaft without being punifhed. Swift. 


_Arjuprciowsty. adv. {from injudicious.} With ill judgment ; 
- not wifcly. we 

© Scaliger myudiciou/ly condemns this defcription. Broome. 
“Ixyu’nction. n.f: [from injoin; injunctus, injunétio, Latin.] 

~ Command; order; precept. K 
é The inftitution of God’s law is defcribed as being etta- 
blifhed by folemn injuntlion. ’ Hooker, b.i. 

My duty cannot fufter 

T” obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; And with mine eyes I’ll drink the works you fend, 
© © Though the injunction be to bar my doors, Though mk be made of gall. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shakefp. Like madmen they hutl'd ftcnes and ink. — Benj. Fohnfon. 
A Intending 
° 


INK. a.f. [encre, French; inchioffro, Italian.) The black 
liquor with which men write. 
Mourn boldly my ink; for while the looks upon you, your 
blacknefs will inine. Sidney. b. ii, 
O! he’s fallen 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide fea 
Hath drops too few to wafh her clean again. Shake/peare. 
Write, my queen, 


Intending to have try’d 
The filver favour which you gave, 
In inf the fhining point I dy’d, 

And drench’d it in the fable wave. Waller. 

Vitriol is the aétive or chief ingredient in in, and no other 
falt will ftrike the colour with galls. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

I have found pens blacked almoft all over when I had a 
while carried them about me in a filver inf cafe. Boyle. 

The fecretary pourcd the ink box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them. Howel’s Vocal Fore/?. 

He that would live clear of envy muft lay his finger upon 
his mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink pot. L’E/trange. 

I could hardly reftrain them from throwing the iné bottle 
at one another’s heads. Arbuthnot's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 

2. ink is ufed for any liquor with which they write: as, red 
ink; green ink. 

To Ink. v.a. [from the noun.] To black or daub with ink: 
as, his face is all over inked. 

INKHO'RN. 2. f. [ink and horn.] A portable cafe for the inftru- 
ments of writing, commonly made of horn. 

Bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the jail; we are now 
to examine thole men. Shakefp. Much ado absut Nothing. 

Ere that we will fuffer fuch a prince 

To be difgrac’d by an inthorn mate, 

We, and our wives and children, all will fight. Shate/p. 

What is more frequent than to fay, a filver snkhorn. Grew. 

Ī'NKLE. n.f. A kind of narrow fillet; a tape. 
Incles, caddifles, cambricks, lawns: why he fongs them 
over as they were gods and goddefles. Shakefpeare. 
I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee : 
He wift not when the hempen ftring I drew, 
Now mine I quickly doff of inkle blue. Gays Paflorals. 
INKLING. n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from inkline- 
ken, to found within. This fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland : 
as, J heard not an inkling.] Hint; whifper; intimation, 
` Our bulinefs is not unknown to the fenate: they have had 
inking what we intend to do, which now we’ll fhew them in 
deeds. Shake[peare’s Coriolanus. 

We in Europe, notwithftanding all the remote difcoveries 
and navigations of this laft age, never heard of any of the 
leaft inkling or glimpfe of this ifland. Bacons New Atlantis. 

They had fome rmfling of fecret meflages betwen the mer- 
quis of Newcaftle and young Hotham. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Aboard a Corinthian veflel he got an inkling among the 
fhip’s crew of a confpiracy. L’Eftrange’s Fables, 

INKMAKER: #. f. [ink and maker.] He who makes ink. 
Vxky. adj. [froin ink. ] 
1. Confifting of ink. 

England bound in with the triumphant fea, 

Whole rocky fhore beats back the envious fiege 

Of ‘wat’ry Neptune, is bound in with fhame, 

With nky blots and rotten parchment bonds. Shake/peare. 

2. Refembling ink. 

The darknefs of the liquor prefently began to be difcuffed, 
and grow pretty clear and tranfparent, loling its inky black- 
nefs. Boyle on Colours. 

3. Black as ink. 
*Tis not alone my iniy cloak good mother, 
Nor cuftomary fuits of folemn black, 
That can denote me truly. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
INLAND. adj. [in and land- ] Interior; lying remote from the fea. 
i In this wide izand fea, that hight by name, 

The idle lake, my wand’ring fhip I row. Fairy Queen. 

Goodly*laws, like little im/and feas, will carry even fhips 
upon their waters. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

An old religious uncle of mine was, in his youth, an :7- 
land man. Shake/peare’s As you like tt. 

A fubftitute fhines brightly as a king, r 

Until a king be by; and then his ftate 

Empties itfelf, as doth an ¿nand brook 

Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

This perfon did publifh a pamphlet printed in England for 
a general excife, or inland duty. Swift. 

INLAND. n.f- Interior or midland parts. 
Out of thefe fmall beginnings, gotten near to the moun- 


tains, did they fpread themfelves into the Jnland. Spenfer. 
They of thofe marches fhall defend 
Our inland from the pilferring borderers. Shakelpeare. 


The reft were all 
Far to th’ inland retir’d, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.x. 
INLANDER., 2. f. [from inland.] Dweller remote from the fea. 

The fame name is given unto the inlanders, or midland in- 

habiters of this ifland. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
To Inta’pipaTe. v.a. [in and lapido, Lat.) Tomake ttoncy ; 
to turn to ftone. 

Some natural fpring waters will s/apidate wood; fo that 
you fhall fee one piece of wood, whercof the part above the 
water fhall continue wood, and the part under the water 
fhall be turned into a kind of gravelly ftone. Bacon. 

To Inta’y. v.a. [in and /ay.] 
1. To diverfify with different bodics inferted into the ground or 
fubftratuin. 8 
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They are worthy 
To inlay heav’n with ftars. 


Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Look, how the floor of heav’n 


Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. Shake/peare. 
_ A faphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the fhow’ry arch. Milton. 


The timber bears a great price with the cabinet makers, 
when large, for inlaying. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Here clouded canes.’*midft heaps of toys are found, 
And inlaid tweezer cafes ftrow the ground. Gay. 
2. To make varicty “by beitig inferted into bodies; to varic- 
gate. : 
Sea-girt ifles, 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bofom of the deep. Milton. 
Inza’y, n. f: [from the verb.] Matter inlaid; wood formed 
to inlay. 
Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich zz/av, 
Broider’d the ground. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iv. 
To Inta’w. v.a. [in and Jaw.) To clear of outlawry or at- 
tainder. 
It fhould be a great incongruity to have them to make 
laws, who themfelves were not :z/awed. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Vnier. n.f. (in and det.) Paflage; place of ingrefs; entrance. 
Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, I couple 
together, becaufe I find their dimenfions brought under one. 


Wotton. 
She through the porch and znlet of each fenfe 

Dropt in ambrofial oils till fhe reviv’d. Milton. 

I defire any one to affign any fimple idea, which is not re- 
ceived from one of thefe inlets. Locke. 

A fine bargain indeed; to part with all our commodious 
ports, which the greater the izlet is are fo much the better, 
for the imaginary pleafure of a ftreight fhore. Bentley. 

Inlets amongft broken lands and iflands, rocks and fhoals. 

Etis’s Voyage. 
‘Ywxy. adj. [from in.] Interior; internal; fecret. 
Didft thou but know the zn/y touch of love, 
Thou would’ft as foon go kindle fire with fnow; 
As feek to quench the fire of love with words. — Shake/p: 
Inry. adv. Internally ; within; fecretly; in the heart. 
Her heart with joy unwonted zay {well’d, 
As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. Qu. 
I’ve inly wepty 
Or fhould have fpoke ere this: Shakefpeare’s Tempe/t. 
Whereat he r/y rag’d, and as they talk’d, 
Smote him into'the midriff with a ftone, 
That beat out life. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 
The ftubborn only to deftroy 

Thefe growing thoughts, my mother foon perceiving 

By words at times caft forth, ily rejoic’d, 

And faid to me apart. Milton’s Par. Reg. b.i. 

The foldiers {hout around with gen’rous rage ; 
He prais’d their ardor: ily pleas’d to fee 
His hoft. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
INMATE. n.f. [in and mate.) 

Inmates are thofe that be admitted to dwell for their money 
jointly with another man, though in feveral rooms of his 
manfion-houfe, paffing in and out by one door. Cowell. 

So fpake the enemy of mankind, inclos’d 
In ferpent, inmate bad! and toward Eve 
Addrefs’d his way. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
There he dies, and Jeaves his race 

Growing into a nation; and now grown, 

Sufpected to a fequent king, who feeks 

To ftop their overgrowth, as inmate guefts 

Too numerous. Milton's Par. Lofts b. xii. 

Home is the facred refuge of our life, 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife: 

If thence we fly, the caufe admits no doubt, 

None but an inmate foe could force us out. Dryden’s\Aar. 

I’xmost. adj. [from in.] Deepeft within; remoteft trom the 
furface. 
’Tis you muft dig with mattock and with fpade, 
And pierce the znmo/? centre of the carth, Shakefpcare. 
Rifing fighs and falling tears, 

That fhow too well the warm defires, 

The filent, flow, confuming fires, 

Which on my immo/? vitals prey, 

And melt my very foul away. Addifon on Traly. 

Comparing the quantity of light reflected from the feveral 
rings, I found that it was moft copious from the firt or in- 
moji, and in the exterior rings became lefs and lefs. Newton. 

He fends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 

Through all their izmo/t hollow caves refound. Pope. 

I got into the inmo/? court, and I applicd_my face to the 
windows. Gulliver's Travels. 

INN. n. f. [inn, Saxon, a chamber.] A houfe of entertain- 
ment for travellers. 
How all this is but a fair in, 

Of faircr guefts which dwell within. Sidney, b. ii. 

Palmer, 
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Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal dooni 
To good and bad, the common inn of reft ; 
But, after death, the trial is to come, « 
When beft fhall be to them that lived beft. 
Now day is fpent, 
Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. Fairy Queen. 
The Weft, that glimmers with fome ftreaks of day, 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn, Shakefpeare’s Vacbeth. 
That very hour, and in the felf-fame inn, 
A poor mean woman was delivered. Shake/peare. 
Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend; 
The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dryden. 
One may learn more here in one day, than in a year’s ram- 
bling from one fxn to another. Lo: ke. 
2. A houfe where ftudents were boarded and taught: whence we 
ftill call the colleges of common law inns of court. 
Go fome and pull down the Savoy ; others to the inns of 
courts: down with them all. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
To Inn. v.n. [from the noun.] To take up temporary 
lodging. 
; In thyfelf dwell ; 
Inn any where: continuance maketh hell. 
To Ixn. v.a. Vo houfe; to put under cover. 
He that ears my land, {pares my team, and gives mc leave 
~ = to mn the crop. Shake/p. All s well that ends well, 
Howfoever the laws made in that parliament did bear good 
fruit, yet the fubfidy bare a fruit that proved harfh and bitter : 
all was inned at laft into the king’s barn. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Mow clover or rye-grafs, and make it fit to inn: Mortimer. 
INNA'TE. adj. (inne, Fr. innatus, Latin.) ‘Inborn; in- 
INNA‘TED. § generate; natural; not fuperadded; not adfci- 
 titious. It is applied to things as well as perfons; but more 
properly to perfons. 
The Druinian hath been cried up for an innated inte- 
l grity, and accounted the uprighteft dealer on earth. Howel. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d ; 
Though haríh the precept, yet the people charm’d. Dryden. 
Mutual gravitation, or fpontaneous attraction, . cannot pof- 
fibly be snnate and effential to matter. Bentley's Serm. 
Inna’TENESs. n.f. [from innate.) The quality of being in- 
nate. 
INNA‘VIGABLE. adj. [innavigabils, Latin.] Not to be paffed 
by failing. 
If you fo hard a toil will undertake, 
* As twice to pafs th’ innavizable lake, 
Receive my counfel. Drydens En. 
Inner. adj. [from in.] Interiour; not outward. 
But th’ elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Did feed his eyes, and fill’d his :zner thought. Fairy Queen. 
. This attra@s the foul, 
Governs the nner man, the nobler part ; 
That other o’er the body only reigns. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
Many families are eftablifhed in the Weft Indies, and fome 
difcovered in the ¿nner parts of America. Addi/on's Spectator. 
The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which is to be under- 
ftood only of the outer part; for the inner part, whereof the 
: papillæ are compofed, is mufcular. Grew’s Cofmol. 
k i Thus, feiz’d with facred fear, the monarch pray’d ; 
i - Then to his inner court the guefts convey’d. Pope. 
4 
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INNE’RMOS*. adj. [from inner. It feems lefs proper than in- 
mofi.) Remoteft from the outward part. 
The reficéted beam of light would be fo broad at the dif- 
tance of fix feet from the fpeculum, where the rings appeared, 
as to obfcure one or two of the innermof? rings. Newton. 
ĪNNHO'LDER. 2. f. [inn and hold.] ` A man who keeps an inn; 


INNKE'EPER. n.f. [inn and keeper. ] One who keeps lodgings 
~ and provifions for the entertainment of travellers. 
Clergymen muft not kcep a tavern, nor a judge be an zn- 
; keeper. Laylor’s Rule of holy living. 
à A factious innkeeper, in the reign of Henry VII. was hanged, 
-~ drawn, and quartered. Addifon’s Freeholder, 
f We were not fo inquifitive about the inn as the innteeper ; 
_ and provided our landlord’s principles were found, did not take 
© any notice of the ftalenefs of his provifions. Addijon. 
aes bn. J: (innocence, French; innocentia, Latin. ] 
‘1. Purity from injurious action ; untainted integrity- 
‘he Simplicity and fpotlefs innocence. Milton. 
- What comfort does overflow the devout foul, from a con- 
| fcience of its own innocence and integrity. Tillotfon. 
2. Freedom from guilt imputed. 
A It will help me nothing 
> To plead mine innocence; for that dye is on me 
~ Which makes my whit’ft part black.  Shake/. Henry VIII. 
If truth and upright innocency fail me, 
Pll to the king my matter. 
3. Harmleffnefs; innoxioufnels. 
$ The air was calm and ferene; nonce of thofe. tumultuary 
"Motions and confli€ts of vapours, which the mountains and 


-an inokeeper. 
Iwnincs. n. f. Lands recovered from the fea. Ainfwerth, 


>] 


Shakef. H.1V. 


INN 
the winds caufe in outs: *twas fuited to a golden age, and te 
the firft nnocency of nature. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with fome degrec of weaknefs. 
I urge this childhood proof, . 
Becaufe what follows is pure innocentes _ Shakefpeare. 
INNOCENT. adj. {innocent, French; innocens, Latin. ] 
1. Pure from mifchief. 
Something l l 
You may deferve of him through me and wifdom, 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
T’ appeafe an angry god. 
Wreck on innocent frail man his lofs. 
2. Free from any particular guilt. . 


Good madam, keep yourfeif within yourfelf ; 
The man is innocent. Shake. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Milton. 


The peafant, z:nocent of all thefe ills, ; ? 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, r ¢ 
And the round year with daily labour fills. Dryden: 


3. Unhurtful; harmlefs in effects. 
The {pear 


Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. Pope. 
INNOCENT. n. J. 
1> One free from guilt or harm. ; 
So pure an innocent as that fame lamb. Fairy Queen. 


Thou haft kill’d the fweeteft innocent, 
That e’er did lift up eye. 
If murth’ring innocents be executing, 


Shakefp. Othello. 


Why, then thou art an executioner. Shakef. Henry VI. 
2. A natural; an idiot. 
Innocents are excluded by natural defects. Hooker. 


INNOCENTLY. adv. [from innocent. ] 
1. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others 
finfully and difficultly. South's Sermons. 

2. With fimplicity ; with fillinefs or imprudence. 
3. Without hurt. 

Balls at his feet fell innocently dead. Cowley. 
INNO'CUOUS. adj. [innécuus, Latin.] _Harmlels in effects. 

The moft dangerous poifons, fkilfully managed, may be 
made not only innscuous; but of all other medicines the moft 
effectual. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Innocuousty. adv. [from innocuous.] Without mifchievous 
effects. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conftitution, do 
innocuoufly feed upon hellebore, or rather fometimes but medi- 
cally ufe the fame. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Inno’cuousnEss. n f. {from innocuous.] Harmlefinefs. 

The blow which fhakes a wall, or beats it down, and kills 
men, hath a greater effect than that which penetrates into 2 
mud wall, and doth little harm; for that innocucu/ne/s of the 
effect makes, that, although in itfelf it be as great as the other, 

et tis little obferved. Digby on Bodies. 
To INNOVATE. v.a. [innover, French; innovo, Latin] 
1. To bring in fomething not known before. 

Time indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly and by de~ 
grees. Bacon. 

Men purfue fome few principles which they have chanced 
upon, and care not to innovate, which draws unknown incon- 


veniences. Bacon. 
Former things 
Are fet afide like abdicated kings; 
And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates fome act ’till then unknown. Dryden. 


Every man cannot diftinguifh betwixt pedantry and poetry ¢ 
every man therefore is not fit to zmnwvate. Dryden. 
2. To change by introducing novelties. 
From his attempts upon the civil power he proceeds to inno- 
vate God’s worfhip. Scuth s Sermons. 
Innova’TIon. n. f. [innovation, French, from innovate.] Change 
by the introduction of novelty. 
The love of things ancient doth argue ftayednefs ; but levity 
and want of experience maketh apt unto innovations. Hooker. 
Tt were good that men in innovations would follow the ex- 
ample of time itfelf, which indeed innovatcth greatly, but 
quietly and by degrees. Bacon’s Effays. 
Great changes may be made in a government, yet the form 
continue ; but large intervals of time muft pafs between every 
fuch innovation, cnough to make it of a piece with the con- 
ftitution. Swift. 
Innova’Tor. n.f. [innovateur, French, from innovate.) 
1. An introductor of novelties. 
I attach thee as a traiterous innovator, 
A foe to th’ publick weal. Shakef. Coriolanus; 
Every medicine is an innovation ; and he that will not apa 
ply new remedics, muft expect new evils; for time is the 
greateft innovator : and if time of courfe alter things to the 
worfe, and wifdom and counfel fhall not alter them to the 
better, what fhall be the end? Bacon’s Effays. 
2, One that makes changes by introducing novelties. 
He counfels him to deteft and perfecute all i.novators of di- 
vine worfhip. South's Sermons. 
129K INNO'XIOUS. 
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INNO'XIOUS. adi. [innoxius, Latin. ] 
r. Free from mifchievous effects. 

Innoxious flames are often feen on the hair of mens heads 
and horfes manes. Digby. 

We may fafely ufe purgatives, they being benign, and of 
innoxious qualities. Browns Vulg. Errours. 

Sent by the better genius of the night, 
Innoxious gìcaming on the horfe’s mane, 
The meteor fits. 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walk’d innoxious through his age. 

Inno'xiousry. adv. [from innoxious.] Harmlefly. 
Animals, that can innoxionfly digeft thefe poifons, become 
antidotal to the poifon digefted. Brown’s Vulear Err. 
Ixnno’xrousness. n. f. [from innoxious.] Harmlefinefs. 
‘Innue/npo. n f. [innuendo, from innuo, Latin.) An oblique 
* hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedience and for- 
bid murder, were to be indiéted for a libellous innuendo upon 
all the great men that come to be concerned. L’Efrange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary errand, 


Thomfon’s Autumn. 


P ope. 


owns it a marriage by an innuendo. Dryden. 
Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 
Your iniuendo’s, when you tell us, 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift. 


INNU’MERABLE adj. [innwmerable, Fr. innumerabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be counted for multitude. 
You have fent innumerable fubftance 
To furnifh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Cover me, ye pines, 
Ye cedars! with innumerable boughs 
Hide me where I may never fee them more. Milton. 
In lines, which appear of an equal length, one may be 
longer than the other by innumerable parts. Locke. 
INNU/MERABLY. adv. [from innumerable.) Without number. 
Innu’MEROUS. adj. { innumerus, Latin.] Too many to be 
counted. 
’T would be fome folace yet, fome little chearing, 


In this clofe dungeon of innumerous boughs. Milton. 
I take the wood, 
. And in thick fhelter of innum'rous boughs, 
Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows. Popes Odyffey. 


To INOCULATE. v. a. [inoculo, in and oculus, Latin.] 
1. To propagate any plant by inferting its bud into another 
ftock; to practife inoculation. See INOCULATION. 
Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraff, how to :noculate. May's Virg. Georg. 
Now is the feafon for the budding of the orange-tree: in- 
aculate therefore at the commencement of this month. Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ftate, 
To plant, to bud, to graft, to imoculcte. Dryden. 
2. To yield a bud to another ftock. 
Virtue cannot fo inoculate our old ftock, but we fhall relifh 
of it. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Thy ftock is too much out of date, 


For tender plants t inoculate. Cleaveland. 
Where lilies, in a lovely brown, 
Tnzeulate carnation. Cleaveland. 


Inocuna’T:on. n. f. [inoculatio, Lat. from inoculate. } 

1. Inoculation is practifed upon all forts of ftone-fruit, and upon 
oranges and jafmines. In order to perform it, be provided 
with a fharp pen-knife, having a flat haft, and fome found 
bafs-mat. Having taken off the cuttings from the trees 
you would propagate, chufe a fmooth part of the ftock; then 
with your knife make an horizontal cut crofs the rind of the 
ftock, and from the middle of that cut make a flit downwards 
about two inches in length in the form of a T ; but be care- 
ful not to cut too deep, left you wound the ftock : then having 
cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot-ftalk remain- 
ing, make a crofs cut about half an inch below the eye, and 
with your knife flit off the bud, with part of the wood to it. 
This done, with your knife pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obferving whether the eye of 
the bud be left to it or not; for all thefe buds which lofe their 
eyes in ftripping are good for nothing: then raifing the bark of 
the ftock with the flat haft of your pen-knife clear to the wood, 
thruft the bud therein, placing it fmooth between the rind and 
the wood of the ftock, cutting off any part of the rind belong- 
ing to the bud which may be too long; and fo having exactly 
fitted the bud to the ftock, tie them clofely round with bafs- 
mat, beginning at the under part of the flit, and fo proceed to 
the top, taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud. 

“~ The March following cut off the ftock three inches above the 
bud, floping it, that the wet may pafs off: to this part of the 
flock, above the bud, faften the fhoot which procceds from 
‘the bud, and which would be in danger of being blown out ; 

-but this muft continue no longer than one year, after which it 
muft be cut off clofe above the bud, that the ftock may be co- 
verèd thereby. Miler. 
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In the ftem of Elaiana theyall mety+and came to. be: in- 
grafted all upon one ftock, moftof them by inoculation. Ecive/. 
2. The practice of tranfplanting,the fimall-pox, by infufion ct 
the matter from ripened puftules into.the veins of the unin- 
fected, in hopes of procuring a milder fort. than what frequent- 
ly comes by infection. Quincy. 

It is evident, by inoculation, that the fimalleft quantity of the 
matter, mixed with the blood, produceth the difeafe.. Arbiuthn. 

Inocuta’ror. n.f. [from inoculate.) 
1. One that practifes the inoculation of trees. 
2. One who propagates the fmall-pox by inoculation. 
Had John a Gaddefden been now living, he would have been 
at the head of the snoculators. Friend's Hifteof Phyfick. 
Ino’poRATE. adj. [in and odoratus, Lat.) Having no fcent. 

Whites are more incdorate than flowers of the fame kind 

coloured. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Ino’porous. adj. [inodorus, Latin.) Wanting fcent; not af- 
fecting the nofe. 

The white of an egg is a vifcuous, unactive, infipid. inods- 
rous liquor. Arbuthivot on Aliments. 

InoFFe/NsIVE. adj: [in and.offenjive.] 
1. Giving no fcandal; giving no provocation. 

A firanger, inoffenfive, unprovoking,. Fleetweod. 

However inoffenjive we may be in other parts of our con- 
duct, if we are found wanting in this trial of our love, we 
{hall be difowned by Ged as traitors. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Giving no pain; caufing no terror. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, diverting 
their thoughts, or mixing pleafant and- agreeable appearances 
with it, muft be ufed, ’till it be grown inoffenfive to them. Loc. 

3. Harmlefs; hurtlefs; innocent. 
For drink the grape 


She crufhes, inoffenfrve moft. Milton. 
With whate’er gall thou fet’ft thyfelf to write, 
Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite. Dryden. 
Hark, how the cannon, ingffenfive now, 
Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 
4. Unembarrafled ; without ftop or obftruction. A Latin mode 


of fpeech. 
From hence a paflage broad, 
Smooth, eafy, inoffen/ive, down to hell. Milton's Parad. Left. 
INOFFE/NSIVELY. adv. [from inoffenftve.] Without appearance 
of harm; without harm. 
InoFFE/NSIVENESS, n.f: [from inoffinfive.] Harmlefinefs ; 
freedom from appearance of harm. 
InorFicrous. adj. [in and officious.] Not civil; not attentive 
to the accommodation of others. 
INo'PINATE. adj. [incpinatus, Lat. inopiné, Fr.] Not expected. 
InopporTu‘NE. adj. -[inspportunus, Latin.) Unfeafonable; in- 
convenient. 
Ino’Rpinacy. n.f. [from inordinate.] Irregularity; diforder. 
It is fafer to ufe inordination. 

They become very finful by the excefs, which were not fo 
in their nature: that inordinacy fets them in oppofition to God’s 
defignation. Government of the Tcngue. 

Ino/RDINATE. adj. [in and ordinatus, Latin.) Irregular; dif- 
orderly ; deviating trom right. 

Thefe people at firft were wifely brought to acknowledge 
allegiance to the kings of England; but being ftraight left unto 
their own inordinate life, they forgot what before they were 
taught. Spenfer on Ireand. 

Thence raife 

At laft diftemper’d, difcontented thoughts ; 

Vain hopes, vain/arms, inordinate defires, 

Blown up with high conceits engend’ring pride. Miton. 

From inordinate love and vain fear comes all unquietnefs of 


fpirit. Taylor's Guide to Dev tion. 
Ixo/RDINATELY. adv, [from inordinate.) Irregularly; not 
rightly. 


As foon as a man defires any thing inordinately, he is pre- 
fently difquieted in himfelf. Taylor. 
Ino’RDINATENESS. n. f. [from inordinate. } Want of regula- 
rity; intemperance of any kind. 
InorDINA'TION. n. f. [from inordinate.] Irregularity ; devia- 
tion from right. 

Schoolmen and cafuifts, having too much philofophy to 
clear a lye from that intrinfick inordination and deviation from 
right reafon, inherent in the nature of it, held that a lyc was 
abfolutely and univerfally finful. South's Sermons. 

INORGA/NICAL. adj. [in and organical.] Void of organs or 
inftrumental parts. 

We come to the loweft and the moft imorganical parts of 
matter. Locke. 

ToIno’scuraTe. v. n. [in and ofcu‘um, Lat} To unite by 
appofition or contaét. 

‘This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched to the ball of 
the eye, and to the precordia alfo in fome meafure, by inoj- 
culating with one of its nerves. Derham's Phyfico-T heoiogy. 

InoscuLa‘rion. 7. f. [from inojeulate.] Union by conjunction 
of the extremities. 

The almoft infinite ramifications and tnofculations of all the 


feyeral forts of veflels may eafily be deteed hy glafles. Kry. 
2 VNQuE> T. 


INQUEST. n.f. Lenquefte, French; ingquifitio, Latin.] 
1. Judicial enquiry or examination. 

What confufion of face fhall we be under, when that grand 
inqueji begins; when an account of our opportunities of doing 
good, and a particular of our ufe or mifufe of them is given 
in? Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2. [In law ] The ingueff of jurors, or by jury, is the moft ufual 
trial of all caufes, both civil and criminal, in our realm; for» 
in civil caufes, after proof is made on cither fide, fo much as 
each part thinks good for himfelf, if the doubt be in the fact, 
it is referred to the difcretion of twelve indifferent men, im- 
panelled by the fheriff for the purpofe, and as they bring in 
their verdict fo judgment pafles: for the judge faith, the jury 
finds the fact thus; then is the law thus, and fo we judge. For 
the inguefl in criminal caufes, fee Jury. Cowel, 

3+ Enquiry ; fearch; ftudy. 

This is the laborious and vexatious ingueft that the foul muft 
make afier fcience. South's Sermons. 

; InqurvETUDE. m S. (inquietude, Fr. inquietudo, inguietus, Lat. } 
Difturbed ftate; want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 

Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and obfervance 

abroad, he found himfelf engaged in honour to fupport him 
“© at home from any farther inguietude. Watton. 

Iron, that has ftood long in a window, being thence taken, 

©» and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free mo- 


bility, will bewray a kind of inguietude and difcontentment 
"till it attain the former pofition. Watton. 
) The youthful hero, with returning light, 
Rofe anxious from th’ tgvietudes of night. Pope’s Odvfley. 


To INQUINATE. v.a. [inguino, Latin.] To pollute; to 
corrupt. 

An old opinion it was, that the ibis feeding upon ferpents, 
that venomous food fo inguinated their oval conceptions, that 
they fometimes came forth in ferpentine fhapes. Brown. 

INQUINA'TION. n.f. [inquinati Lat. from inguinate.] Corrup- 
tion; pollution. 

Their caufes and axioms are fo full of imagination, and fo 
infected with the old received theories, as they are mere in- 
quinations of experience, and concoé it not. Bacon. 

‘The middle action, which produceth fuch imperfect bodies, 
is fitly called by fome of the ancients Inquination, or incon- 

| -coétion, which is a kind of putrefa€tion. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
IĪNQU'IRAELE. adj. [from inquire.] That of which inquifition 
__or inqueft may be made. 
To INQUIRE. v. n. [enguirer, French; inguirs, Latin.] 
1. To afk queftions; to make fearch ; to exert curiofity on any 
occafion. 
l You have oft inguir’d 
After the fhepherd:that complain’d of love. Shake/peare. 
We will call the damfel, and inquire at her mouth. Gen. 
They began to inguire among themfelves, which of them it 
was that fhould do this thing. Lu. xxii. 23. 
©» Inquire for one Saul of T'arfus. AR ix. tt, 
t You fent Hadoram to king David, to inguire of his wel- 
fare. Chron. xviii. 10. 
It is a fubject of a very noble inquiry, to inquire of the 
more fubtile perceptions ; for it is another key to open nature, 
© as well as the houfe. Bacons Nat. Hif. 
It may deferve our beft fkill to inguire into thofe rules, by 
» which we may guide our judgment. South's Sermons. 
The ftep-dame poifon for the fon prepares ; 
The fon inquires into his father’s years. 
Under their grateful fhade Æneas fat ; 
His left young Pallas kept, fix’d to his fide, 
And oft of winds inguir'd, and of the tide. 


i è 
Dryden. 
7 Dryd. Æn. 
E They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
= marching under a guide that will miflead them, than he that 
_ ~ is likelier to be prevailed on toinquire after the right way. Locke. 
Vo thofe who inquired about me, my lover would anfwer, 
~» that I was an old dependent upon his family. Swift. 
© 2. To make examination. 
4 >) Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate : 
He hears and judges each committed crime, 

= Enquires into the manner, place, and time. Dryden's Zn. 

To INQUIRE. v.a. 

a To afk about; to feex out: as, he inquired the way. 
=. Tocall; to name. Obfolete. 
~~ Canute had his portion from the reft, 
__ The which he call’d Canutium, for his hire, 
Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire. F Qu. 
ÍNQUIRER. n. jJ. [from inguire.] j 
a. Searcher; examiner ; one curious and inquifitive. 
l What fatisfaction may be obtained from thofe violent dif- 
T puters, and cager inguirers in what day of the month the world 
bean? Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
cE Whavs good doth open to th’ inguirers ftand, 

L At:divtelf offers to th’ accepting hand. Denham. 
oe Superficial inguirers may fatisfy themfelves that the parts of 
jomatter are uned by mufcles, nerves, and other like liga- 

ments. Glanv. Scepf. 
aD This isa queftion only of inguirers, not difputers, who 
M neither affirm nor deny, but examine. Locke. 
ores 
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Late inguirers by their glaffes find, 
That ev’ry infe&t of each different kind, 
In its own egg, chear’d by the fdlar rays, 
Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. 
2. One who interrogates ; one who queftions. 
Inquiry. n.f. [from inguire.] 
I. Interrogation ; fearch by queftion. “ar 
The men which were fent from Cornelius had made inquiry 
for Simon’s houfe, and ftood before the gate, ALEX. Wife 
2. Examination ; fearch. i 7 
This exaétnefs is abfolutely neceflary in inguiries after philo- 
fophical knowledge, and in controverfies about truth. Lecke. 
As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the queftion is not 
proper, whether the will be free, but whether a man be 
free. Locke. 
I have been engaged in phyfical inquiries. : Locke. 
It is a real inquiry, concerning the nature of a bird, or a bat, 
to make their yet imperfect ideas of it more complete, Locke. 
Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may be called in- 
vention: as when a judge or a phyfician makes an exact inquiry 
into any caufe, Grew’s Co/mel. Sac. 
INQUISITION. m. f. [inguifition, Fr. inguifitiz, Latin. ] 
r. Judicial inquiry. . 
When he maketh inquifition for blood, he remembereth 
them: he forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Pilrig. 1.2. 
We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of an exact 
inguifiticn. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
With much feverity, and ftrict inguifition, were punifhed 
the adherents and aiders of the late rebels. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 
Though it may be impoffible to recollect every failing, yet 
you are fo far to exercife an ingui/ition upon yourfelf, as, by 
obferving leffer particulars, you may the better difcover what 


Blackmore, 


the corruption of your nature fways you to. Taylor. 
By your good leave, 
Thefe men will be your judges: we muft ftand 
T he inguifition of their raillery 
On our condition. Southern. 


2. Examination; difcuffion. - 
When inguifition was made of the matter, it was found 


out. 2 Eth. xxiii. 
3- [n law.] A manner of proceeding in matters criminal, by 
the office of the judge. Cowel. 


4. The court eftablithed in fome countries fubject to the pope 
for the detection of herefy. : 
One kifs of her’s, and but eighteen words, 
Put quite down the Spanith ingui/ition. Corbet. 
INQUISITIVE. adj. [ inguifitus, Latin.] Curious; bufy in 
fearch ; active to pry into any thing. With about, after, into, 
or of, and fometimes into. : 
My boy at cighteen years became inguifitive 
After his brother. Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 
This idlenefs, together with fear of imminent mifchiefs, 
have been the caufe that the Irifh were ever the moft ingus/itive 
people after news of any nation in the world. Davies. 
He is not inguifitive into the reafonablenefs of indifferent 
and innocent commands. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
It can be no duty to write his heart upon his forehead, and 
to give all the ingut/itive and malicious world a furvey of thofe 
thoughts, which is the prerogative of God only to know. South, 
His old fhaking fire, 
Inquifitive of fights, ftill longs in vain 


To find him in the number of the flain. Dryden's Juv. 
Thou, what befits the new lord-mayor, , 

And what the Gallick arms will do, 

Art anxioufly inguifitive to know. Dryden. 


A Dutch ambaffador, entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was ingutfitive after, 
told him that the water would, in cold weather, be fo hard 
that men walked upon it. Locke. 

The whole neighbourhood grew inguifitive after my name 
and charaéter. Addijon’s Spectator. 

A wife man is not inguifitive about things impertinent. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

They cannot bear with the impertinent queftions of a young 

_ inguifitive and fprightly genius.  Warts’s Improv. of the Mind. 

INQUI’SITIVELY. adv. [from inguifitive.] With curiofity ; with 
narrow fcrutiny. 

ĪNQUI'’SITIVENESS. n.f. [from inguifitive.] Curiofity; dili- 
gence to pry into things hidden. 

Though he thought inguifitivenefi an uncomely gueft, he 
could not but afk who fhe was. Sidney. 

Heights that fcorn our profpeét, and depths in which reafon 
will never touch the bottom, yet furely the pleafure arifin 
from thence is great and noble; for as much as they afford 
perpetual matter to the ingui/itivene/s of human reafon, and fo 
are large enough for it to take its full {copes and range in. South. 

Providence, delivering great conclufions to us, defigned to 
excite our curiofity and inguifitivene/s after the methods by 
which things were brought to pafs. Burnet. 

Curiofity in children nature has provided, to remove that ig- 


norance they were born with; which, without this bufy in- 
quifitivenefs, will make them dull, Locke. 


INQUISITOR. 


INS 


Inqur'srror. m. f. (inquifitor, Latin ; inquifiteur, French. } 
1. One who examines judicially. 
In thefe particulars I have plaved myfelf the izguifitor, and 
find nothing contrary to religion or manners, but rather me- 


dicinable. Bacon's E ffays. 
Minos, the ftri&t inquifitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes with his afleffors hears. Dryden. 


» An officer inthe popifh courts of inquifition. 
To InRAIL. v.a. [in and rail.) To inclofe with rails. 
In things indifferent, what the whole church doth think 
convenient for the whole, the fame if any part do wilfully vio- 


late, it may be reformed and inrailed again, by that general 


authority whereunto each particular is fubject. Hooker. 
Where fam’d St. Giles’s ancient limits fpread, 
An inrai?'d column rears its lofty head ; 
Here to fev’n ftrcets fev’n dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. Gay. 


Vnroap. n.f. [in and read.] Incurfion; {udden and defultory 
invafion, 
Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
From Scotland we have had in former times fome alarms, 
and inroads into the northern parts of this kingdom. Bacon. 
By proof we feel l 
Our pow’r fufficient to difturb his heav’n, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inacceffible his fatal throne. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The lofs of Shrewfbury expofed all North Wales to the daily 
inroads of the enemy. Clarendon. 
The country open lay without defence ; 
For poets frequent inroads there had made. Dryden. 
Insa’naBie. adj. [ infanabilts, Latin. ] Incurable; irreme- 
diable. 
Ixsa'ne. adj. [infanus, Latin.] Mad; making mad. 
Were fuch things here as we do fpeak about? 
Or have we eaten of the infane root, 
That takes the reafon prifoner? Shakef. Macbeth. 
INSA’TIABLE. adj. [ in/atiabilis, Latin; in/at.able, French. ] 
Greedy beyond meafure; greedy fo as not to be fatisfied. 
Insa’TIABLENESS. n. f. [from infatiable.] Greedinefs not to 
be appeafed. 

Some mens hydropick in/atiablene/s had learned to thirft 
~“ the more, by how much more they drank. King Charles. 
Insa/TIABLy. adv. [from infatiable.] With greedincfs not to 
_ be appeafed. 

They were extremely ambitious, and infatiably covetous ; 
and therefore no impreffion, from argument or miracles, could 
teach them. Scuth. 

Insa’TraTE. adj. [infatiatus, Latin.] Greedy fo as not to be 
fatished. 
When my mother went with child 
Of that infatiate Edward, noble York, 
My princely father, then had wars in France. Shak. R. iii 
Infatiate to purfue 


Vain war with heav'n. Milton. 
Too oft has pride, 

And hellith difcord, and in/atiate thirft 

Of others rights, our quiet difcompos’d. Phillips. 


INSATISFA’CTION. 1. f. [in and fatisfaction. } Want; unfatif- 
fied ftate. 

It is a profound contemplation in nature, to confider of the 
emptinefs or infatisfaction of {everal bodies, and of their ap- 
petite to take in others. Bacon’s Natural Hifloryt 

Insa’TURABLE. adj. [infaturabilis, Lat.] Not to be glutted ; 
not to be filled. 
ToInscri’BE. v.a. [inferibo, Latin; inferire, French. ] 
1. To write on any thing. It is generally applied to fomething 
written on a monument, or on the outlide of fomething. 
In all you writ to Rome, or elfe 

To foreign princes, ego & rex meus 

Was ftill inferib'd. Shakefpeare's Henry VIU. 

Connatural principles are in themfelves highly reafonable, 
and deducible by a ftrong procefs of ratiocination to be moft 
true; and confequently the high excrcife of ratiocination might 
evince their truth, though there were no fuch originally ¿»- 
feribed in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ye weeping loves! the ftream with myrtlcs hide, 
And with your golden darts, now ufclefs grown, 
Inferibe a verfe on this relenting ftone. 
2. To mark any thing with writing: as, 
with my name. 
2. To aflign to a patron without a formal dedication, 

One ode, which pleafed me in the reading, | have attempted 
to tranflate in Pindarick verfe: ‘tis that which is in/cribed to 
the prefent earl of Rochefter. Dryden. 

4. To draw a figure within another. 
In the circle inferibe afquare. Notes to Creech’s Manilius, 
Inscri’pTion. n. f. [infeription, Fr. infcriptio, Latin. | 
1. Something written or engraved. 
This avarice of praife in time to comc, 
Thofe long inferiptions crowded on the tomb. 


Pope. 
I infcribed the {tone 


Dryden. 
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2. Title. 

Joubertus by the fame title led our expeClation, whereby 
we reaped no advantage, it anfwering fcarce at all the promile 
of the infcription. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. [In law.] Is an obligation made in writing, whereby the 
accufer binds himfelf to undergo the fame punifhment, if hie 
fhall not prove the crime which he objects to the party accufed 
in his accufatory libel, as the defendant himfelf ought to fuficr, 
if the fame be proved. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 

4. Confignment of a book to a patron without a formal dcdi- 
cation. 

InscrU TABLE. adj. [inferutabilts, Lat. infcrutable, Fr.] Un- 
fearchable; not to be traced out by inquiry or ftudy. 

A jeft unfcen, infcrutable, invifible, 

As aweather-cock ona fteeple. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 

This king had a large heart, inferutable for good, and was 
ie, bent to make his kingdom and people happy. Bacen. 

how in/crutable ! his equity 

‘Twins with his power. Sandys. 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracle of life, the 
great determinator of virginity, conception, fertility, and the 
inferutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown's Vulg. Erro 

We fhould contemplate reverently the works of nature and 
prace, the infcrutable ways of providence, and all the wonder- 
ful methods of God’s dealing with men. Atterbury. 

To Inscu’tp. v. a. [infeulpo, Latin.] Toengrave; to cut. 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamp’d in gold, but that i/cu/pt upon. Shakefpeare. 

INSCU'LPTURE. n.f. [from in and fcu/pture ] Any thing en- 
graved. 

l Timon is dead, 

Entomb’d upon the very hem o’ th’ fea ; 

And on the grave-ftone this in/culpture, which 

With wax I brought away. Shakefp. Timen. 

It was ufual to wear rings on either hand; but when pre- 
cious gems and rich i/culptures were added, the cuftom of 
wearing them was tranflated unto the Icfr. Brown. 

To Inse’aM. v. a. [inand feam.] To imprefs or mark by a 
feam or cicatrix. 

Deep o'er his knee infeam’d remain’d the fcar. 

INSECT. n. f. [infeéta, Latin.] 

1. Infeéis may be confidered together as one great tribe of ani- 
mals: they are called in/eéis from a feparation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are cut into two parts, which are 
joined together by a fmail ligature, as we fee in wafps and 


Pope. 


common fics. Lecke. 
Beaft, bird, in/eé?, or worm, durft enter none.  Mi'ton. 
2. Any thing {mall or contemptible. 
In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind ; 
And fome with whom compar’d, your infe&? tribes 
Are but the beings of a Summer’s day, 
Have held the fcale of empire. Thomfon’s Springs 
Insecra’ror. n. f. [from injector, Latin. ] One that perfe- 
Did. 


cutes or haraffes with purfuit. 
InsE CTILE. adj. [from infeé?.] Having the nature of infects. 
Infeftile animals, for want of blood, run all out into legs, Bac. 
InsECTO'LOGER. 7. f. [infec and AcyGr.] One who ftudies or 
defcribes infects. 

The infect itfelf is, 

the ichneumon-fy kind. 
INsE’CURE. adj. [in and fecure. } 
1. Not fecure; not confident of fafety. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
of his life, and is continually infecure not only of the good 
things of this life, but even of life itfelf. Tillotfon’s Serm. 

2. Not fafe. 
Insecurity. n.f. [in and fecurity.] 
t. Uncertainty; want of rcafonable confidence. 

It may be eafily perceived with what infecurity of truth we 
afcribe cffects, depending upon the natural period of time, 
unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at pleafure. Brown- 

2. Want of fafety ; danger; hazard. 

The unreafonablenefs and prefumption, the danger and 
defperate in/ecurity of thofe that have not fomuch as a thought, 
all their lives long, to advance fo far as attrition and contri- 
tion, forrow, and refolution of amendment. Hammond. 

INSEMINA’TION. ^. f. [infemination, Fr. infemins, Lat. ] The 
act of fcattering feed on ground. 
Insecu’TION. nf. [infecution, Fr. infecutio, Lat.? Purfuit. Not 
in ufe, 
Not the king’s own horfe got more before the wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might till the infecution feel, 
With the extreme hairs of his tail. Chapman's Thadi. 
INse/NSATE. adj. [infenfe, Frenchi infenfato, Italian.] Stupids 


according to modern infeftologers, of 
Derham’s Phyfizo-Thesiogy. 


wanting thought ; wanting fenfibility. 
Ye be reprobates ; obdurate in inate creatures. Hammond. 
So fond are mortal men, r 
As theirown ruin on themfelves t’ invite, 
Infenfate left, or to fenfe reprobate, r 
And with blindnefs internal ftruck. Milton's Agoniftes. 
INSENSIBILITY- 
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InsensiBrLity. n. fi [infenfibilité, French, from infenfible. | 
1. Inability to perceive. 

Infenfibility of flow motions may be thus accounted for: 
motion cannot be perceived without perception of the parts of 
fpace which it left, and thofe which it next acquires. Glanv. 

2. Stupidity ; dulnefs of mental perception. 

3- Torpor; dulnefs of corporal fenfe. 

Inse’NstBLEe. adj. [infenfible, French. } 

I. Imperceptible; not difcoverable by the fenfes. 

What is honour? a word. What is that word honour? 

r air; a trim reckoning. Who hath it? he that died a Wed- 
r nefday. Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. Isit 
A infenfible then? yea, to the dead: but will it not live with the 


3 living? ne. Why? detraétion will not fuffer it. Shake/p. 
> Two {mall and almoft infenfible pricks were found upon 


Cleopatra’s arm. s Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The denfe and bright light of the circle will obfcure. the 

rare and weak light of thefe dark colours round about it, and 

: render them almoft infen/ible. Newton’s Opt. 
2. Slowly gradual. 

They fall away, 


d And languifh with infenfible decay. Dryden. 
3» Void of feeling either mental or corporal. 
4 žr I thought 
] __I then was paffing to my former ftate 
_—Infenfible, and forthwith to diffolve. Milton, 


4. Void of emotion or affection, 
You grow infenfible to the conveniency of riches, the de- 
lights of honour and praife. Temple. 
You render mankind injenfible to their beauties, and have 
deftroyed the empire of love. Dryden. 
Inse/NSIBLENESS. 7. f. [from infenfible.] Abfence of petcep- 
tion; inability to perceive. 
= The infenfiblene/s of the pain proceeds rather from the re- 
laxation of the nerves than thcir obftruction. Ray. 
Inse’NsiBLy. adv. [from infenfible.] 
1. Imperceptibly ; in fuch a manner as is not difcovered by the 
fenfes. 
The planet earth, fo ftedfaft though fhe feem, 
Infenfibly three different motions moves. Milt, Par. Loft. 
The hills rife infenfibly, and leave the eye a vaft unin- 
terrupted profpedt. Addifon on Italy, 
2. By flow degrees. 
Equal they were form’d, 
__ Save what fin hath impair’d, which yet hath wrought 
Infenfibly. SA Milton. 
Propofals agreeable to our paffions will in/enfibly prevail upon 
our weaknefs. Rogers's Sermons. 
Cadenus 
Infenfibly came on her fide. 
3. Without mental or corporal fenfe. 
INSEPARABI'LITY. )2./. [from infeparable.] The quality of 
InsE’PARABLENESS. § beingfuch ascannot be fevered or divided. 
The parts of pure fpace are immovable, which follows from 


Swift. 


Aladi ies ibd) ) biden! sid Abobd d ' 


tance between any two things; but this cannot be between 
© parts that are infeparable. : _ _ Locke. 
| INSE PARABLE. adj. [infeparable, French; infeparabilis, Latin.) 
~ Not to be disjoined ; united fo as not to be parted. 
Ancient times figure both the incorporation and in/eparable 
conjunétion of counfel with kings, and the wife and politick 


-ufe of counfel by kings. Bacon. 
: Thou, my fhade, 
= Tnfeparable, muft with me along 5 
el ata from fin no pow’r can feparate. Milt. Par. Loft. 


Care and toil came into the world with fin, and remain ever 

_. fince infeparable from it. ; Souths Sermons. 
No body feels pain, that he wifhes not to be eafed of, 
with a defire equal to that pain, and infeparable fromit. Locke. 
___ The parts of pure fpace are infeparable one from the other, 
fo that the continuity cannot be feparated, neither really nor 


he 
| mentally. Locke, 
3 3 4 Together out they fly, 


y Infeparable now the truth and lie; 

ml te or that unmixt no mortal ear fhall find. Pope. 
l Inse’Paraaty. adv. [from infeparable.} With indifloluble 

union. IPA 

___ Drowning of metals is, when the bafer metal is fo incorpo- 
Tate with the more rich as it cannot be feparated ; as if filver 
fhould be infeparably incorporated with gold. Bacon. 
= — Him thou fhalt enjoy, i 
___Infeparably thine. -~ Milton. 

+ Aail muft confefs, that before that affigned period matter 
exifted eternally, in/eparably enducd with this principle of 
raction; and yet had never attracted nor convened before, 
ring that infinite duration. _ Bentley's Sermons, 
INSERT. v.a. [inferer, Fr. infero, infertum, Latin.] To 
_ place in or amongft other things. 

P hole words eh very ivzally inferted, where they are fo 
to mifconftruction. a Stillin? fleet. 
ith the worthy gentleman’s name I will sv/ert it at length 
_ inone of my papers. Addijon, 


their ix/eparability, motion being nothing but change of dif- 


INS 

It is the cditor’s intereft, to z»/ert_what the author's Judg: 
ment had rejected. i pg Swit. 

Poefy and oratory omit things effential, and infert liwlé 
beautiful digreffions, in order to place every thing in the moft 

_ affecting light. Watti. 
Inse’RTION. n.f. [infertion, Fr. infertio, Latin.] 
1, The act of placing any thing in or among other matter. 

The great difadvantage our hiftorians labour under is too 
tedious an interruption, by the in/ertion of records in their 
narration. Felton on the Clafficks. 

An ileus, commonly called the twifting of the guts, is 
either a circumvolution or in/erticn of one part of the gut within 
the other. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The thing inferted. bod 
He foftens the relation by fuch infertions, before he defcribes 
the event. Broome’s Notes on the Odvffey. 
To INsE/RVE. v. a. [infervio, Latin.] To be of ufe to an 
end. 
Inse’RviENT, adj. [inferviens, Latin.] Conducive; of ufe to 
an end. 

The providence of God, which difpofeth of no part 
in vain, where there is no digeftion to be made, makes 
not any parts infervient to that intention. Brown. 

To InsHeE'tL. v.a. [in and /hell.] To hide in a fhell. 
Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius’ banifhment, 

Thrufts forth his horns again into the world, _ f 

Which were in/bell’d when Marcius ftood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Insur’p. v.a. [ix and fip.) To fhut in a fip; to ftow; 
to embark. 
See them fafely brought to Dover ; where, in/bipp'd, 
Commit them to the fortune of the fea. Shate/. Hen. VI. 
To InsHRI’'NE. v.a. [in and fhrine.] To inclofe ina fhrine or 
precious cafe. 
Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Inforines thee in his heart. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI: | 
Not Babylon, 
Equal'd in all its glories, to in/brine Belus. Milten: | 
INSIDE. n.f. [in and fide.] Interiour part; part within. Op- 
pofed to the furface or out/ide. 
Look’d he o’ th’ infide of the paper? Y ae 

He did unfeal them. Shake/peare’s Henry VIM. 

Shew the infide of yout purfe to the outfidé of his hand; 
and no more ado. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale, 

Hete are the outfides of the one, the infides of the other, 
and there’s the moiety I promifed ye. L’Eftrange. 

As for the infide of their neft, none but themfelves were 
concerned in it. Addifon'’s Guardian. 

Insrp1a‘Tor. 2. /. [Lat.] One who lies in wait. Dia. 
INSIDIOUS. adj. [infidieux, French; infidiofus, Latin.] Sly; 
circumventive; diligent to entrap; treacherous. 

Since men mark all our fteps, and watch our haltings, let a 
fenfe of their in/idious vigilance excite us fo to behave ourfelvesy 
that they may find a conviction of the mighty power of Chrif- 
tianity towards regulating the paffions: Atterbury’ s Sermons, 

They wing their courfe, l 

And dart on diftant coafts, if fome fharp rock; 

Or thoal infidious, breaks not their career. Thomfon: 

Inst Diousty. adv. [from infidious.] In a fly and treacherous 
manner; with malicious artifice. 

The caftle of Cadmus was taken; and the city of Thebes 
itfelf invefted by Phebidas the Lacedemonian, infidioufly and 
in violation of league. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Simeon and Levi fpoke not only falfely but infidioufly, nay 
hypocritically, abufing their profelytes and their religion, for 
the effecting their cruel defigns. ~ Government of the Tongue: 

I'xsicHt. n.f. [:nficht, Dutch. This word had formerly the 
accent on the firft fyllable.] Infpeétion; deep view; know- 
ledge of the interiour parts; thorough {kill in any thing. 

_ Hardy thepherd, fuch as thy merits, fuch may be her infight 

Juftly to grant thee reward. Sidney. 

Straightway fent with careful diligence 

To fetch a leech, the which had great infight 

In that difeafe of grieved confcience, 

And well could cure the fame; his name was patience: Spen/. 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them to be able 
writers, when they fhall be thus ftaught with an univerfal ina 

Sight into things. Milton. 

The ufe of a little infight in thofe parts of knowledge, 
which are not a man’s proper bufinefs, is to accuftom our 
minds to all forts of ideas. Locke. 

A garden gives us a great infight into the contrivance and 
wifdom of providence, and fuggefts innumerable fubjects of 
meditation. Spedator. 

Due confideration, and a deeper infight into things, would 
foon have made them fenfible of their error. Woodward, 

INSIGNIFICANCE. } n.f. [infignificance; French; from infignis 
INsIGNIFI‘CANCY. $ ficant.) i 
1, Want of meaning; unmcaning terms, 

To give an account of all the infignificancies and verbal nos 

things of this philofophy, would be almoft to tranfcribe it, 


CGlanv. Scepf. c. 18. 
12 L 2. Unimportange, 


INS 


4. Unimportance. 

As I was ruminating on that I had feen, I could not forbear 
reficcting on the infiguificancy of human art, when fet in com- 
parifon with the defigns of providence.  Addifon’s Guardian. 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 

With eafy infignificance of thought. 

INSIGNIFICANT. adj. [in and fignificant.] 
1. Wanting meaning ; void of fignification. 
*Till you can weight and gravity explain, 

Thofe words are infignificant and vain. 

2. Unimportant; wanting weight; ineffectual. 

That I might not be vapoured down by in/ignificant tefti- 
monies, | prefumed to ufe the great name of your fociety to 
annihilate all fuch arguments, Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that it may juftly 
claim from the worth and virtue of particular perfons, by ren- 
dering their virtue utterly in/iynificant. South's Sermons. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infignificant to 
aman that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiffion of fins 
may be had upon fuch cheap terms. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and infignificent than the 
fcum of a people, inftigated againft a king. Addifon. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo proper as 
bleeding, often repeated: ftypticks are often infignificant. Arb. 

INSIGNI’FICANTLY. adv. [from infignificant. | 
1. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to ufe articulate words, yet they underftand 
not their import, but ufe them infignificantly, as the organ or 
pipe renders the tune, which it under{tands not. Hale. 

2. Without importance or effect. 
InsINCE/RE. adj. [infincerus, Lat. in and /fincere.] 
1. Not what he appears; not hearty; diflembling; unfaithful. 
2. Not found; corrupted. 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 

To render fleep’s foft bleffings infincere ? 

Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme, 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream. Pope. 

InsINcE’RITY. n. f. [from infincere.] Diffimulation; want of 
truth or fidelity. 

If men fhould always act under a mafk, and in difguife, that 

indeed betrays defign and in/incerity. Broome’s Notes on the Odyff: 

To Insi’new. v.a. [in and finew.] To ftrengthen; to con- 

firm. f 
All members of our caufe, 

That are infinewed to this action. Shake/p. H. IV. 

Ixsr’xuant. adj. [French.] Having the power to gain favour. 

Men not fo quick perhaps of conceit as flow to paffions, and 
commonly lefs inventive than judicious, howfoever prove 
very plaufible, :x/inuant, and fortunate men. Wotton. 

To INSUNUATE. v. a. [infinuer, Fr. infinuo, Latin.] 
t. To introduce any thing gently. 

The water eafily in/inuates itfelf into and placidly diftends 

the veflels of vegetables. Woodward. 
2. To pufh gently into favour or regard: commonly with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

There is no particular evil which hath not fome appearance 
of goodnefs, whereby to i/inuate itfelf. Hooker. 

At the ifle of Rhee he infinuated himfelf into the very good 


Garth. 


Blackmore. 


grace of the duke of Buckingham. Clarendon. 
3. To hint; to impart indireétly. 
And all the fi@tions bards purfue 
Do but infinuate what's true. Swift. 


4. To inftill; to infufe gently. 

All the art of rhctorick, befides order and clearnefs, are for 
nothing elfe but to infinuate wrong ideas, move the paffions, 
and thereby miflead the judgment. Locke. 

To Insi’nuaTE. v.n. 
1. To wheedle; to gain on the affections by gentle degrees. 
I love no colours ; and without all colour 
Of bafe infinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rofe with Plantagenet.  Shakef. H. VI. 
2. To fteal into imperceptibly ; to be conveyed infenfibly. 
Peftilential miafms in/inuate into the humoral and confiftent 
parts of the body. Harvey. 
3. 1 know not whether Milton does not ufe this word, according 
to its ctymology, for, to enfeld; to wreath; to wind. 
Clofe the ferpent fly 
Infinuating, of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unhecded, Milton. 
Instnua’rion. n. fc [infinuatio, Lat. infinuation, Fr. from infi- 
nuate.] The power of pleafing or ftealing upon the affections, 

When the induftry of one man hath fettled the work, a 
new mav, by infinuation or mifinformation, may not fupplant 
him without a juft caufe. > Bacon. 

He had a natural in/:nuation and addrefs, which made him 
acceptable in the beft company. Clarendon. 

Insi’suative. adj. [from infinuate.] Stealing on the af- 
feđtions. 

It is a ftrange infinuative powcr which example and cuftom 
have upen us. Government of the Tongue. 

Ixsrnusator. m. f. [infinuator, Lat.] He that infinuates. inf 
INSIPID, adj, [infirider, French; infipidus, Latin.] 


INS 


1, Without tafte; without power of affcéting the organs of guft: 
Some earths yield, by diftillation, a liquor very far from 
being inodorous or infipid. Boyle. 
This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, which the 
ancients defcribed as in/ipid. Filoyer on the Humours. 
She lays fome ufeful bile afide, 
To tinge the chyle’s in/ipid tide. 
2. Without fpirit; without pathos; flat; dull; heavy. 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her infipid foul for Ptolemy ; 
A heavy lump of earth without defire, 
A heap of afhes that o’er-lays your fire. 
Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid tuff. Dryd. Don Setaft. 


Prior. 


Dryd. Cleom. 


Insipr’DITY. 


Peres. tL Linfpidité, Fr. from infpid.] 
1. Want of tafte. 
2. Want of life or fpirit. 

Dryden’s lines fhine ftrongly through the in/ipidity of 

Tate’s. Pope. 
Insi’PIDLyY. adv. [from infipid.] Without tafte; dully. 

One great reafon why many children abandon themfelves 
wholly to filly fports, and trifle away all their time infpidly, 
is becaufe they have found their curiofity baulked. Locke. 

Insr'PIENCE. n.f. [infipientia, Latin.) Folly; want of un- 
derftanding. 

To INSIST. v. n. [infifter, French; infi/to, Latin.) 

1. To ftand or reft upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each fide the parti- 
tion are fo ordered, that the angles on one fide ://? upon the 
centers of the bottom of the cells on the other fide. Ray. 

2. Not to recede from terms or affertions ; to perfift in. 

Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfolute, 

As our conditions fhall inf? upon, 

Our peace fhall ftand as firm as rocky mountains. Shake/p. 

3. To dwell upon in difcourfe. 

Were there no other act of hoftility but that which we 
have hitherto ://fed on, the intercepting of her fupplies were 
irreparably injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

INsi’sTENT. adj. [infiftens, Latin.] Refting upon any thing. 

The breadth of the fubftruction muft be at leaft double to 

the infi/fent wall. Wotton. 
Instr TIENCY. n.f. [ia and fitio, Latin.] Exemption from 
thirft. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature, 
for the ufe we make of him? The docility of an elephant, 
and the in/itiency of a camel for travelling in defarts. Grew. 

Insi’TIon. x. f. [infitio, Latin.] The infertion or ingraffment 
of one branch into another. 

Without the ufe of thefe we could have nothing of culture 
or civility: no tillage or agriculture, no pruning or lopping, 
grafting or in/ition. Ray on the Creation. 

INSI'STURE. n.f. [from infi/?.] This word feems in Shake/peare 
to fignify conftancy or regularity. 

The heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and the centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 
Infifiure, courfe, proportion, feafon, form, 
Office and cuftom, in all line of order. 

To Insna‘reE. v.a. [in and /nare.] 
1. To intrap; to catch in a trap, gin, or fnare; to inveigle. 

Why ftrewft thou fugar on that bottled fpider, 3 
Whofe deadly web in/nareth thee about. — Shake/p. R. IIT. 

She infnar’d 


ShakeJpeare. 


Mankind with her fair looks. Milton. 
By long experience Durfey may no doubt 

Infnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout; 

Though Dryden once exclaim’d in partial fpite; 

He fith’d !—becaufe the man attempts to write. — Fenton. 


2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 

That which in a great part, in the weightieft caufes belong- 
ing to this prefent controverfy, hath injnared the judgments 
both of fundry good and of fome well learned men, is the 
manifeft truth of certain general principles, whereupon the 
ordinances that ferve for ufual practice in the church of God 
are grounded. _ Hooker. 

That the hypocrite reign not, left the people be :/nared. 

Fob xxxiv. 30. 
Inswa’ReR. ^. f. [from infnare.] He that infnares. 
Inso’C1ABLE. adj. [infociable, French; infociabilis, Latin. ] 
a Averfe from converfation. 
If this auftere infociable life, 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood. 
2. Incapable of connexion or union. 

The loweft ledge or row muft be merely of ftone, clofely 
laid, without mortar, which is a general caution for all parts 
in building that are contiguous to board or timber, becaufe 
lime and wood are infociable. Wotton’s Architeéiure. 

InsoprRvety. n. f. [ia and fobriety.] Drunkennefs ; want of 
fobriety. i; 

He whofe confcience upbraids him with profanenefs towards 
God, and infobriety towards himfelf, if he is juft to his neigh- 
bour, he thinks he has quit fcores. Decay of ney 

3 o 


Shakefp. 
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To PNSOLATE. v. a. [infab, Latin] To dry im the fun; 
to expofe to the action of the fun, 

‘Twsora‘rion. n.f. [infilation, French, from injolate.) Expo- 
fition to the fun. 


We ufe thefe towers for infalation, refrigeration, confer- 


_ vation, and for the view of divers meteors. Bacon’s Nat. Hif, 
If it have not a fufficient infolation it looketh pale, and- at- 
tains not its laudable colour : if it be funned too long, it fuf- 
fereth a torrefaCtion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Vsovence. } n. f. [infolence, Fr. infolentia, Latin.] Pride ex- 
insoLency.§ erted in contemptuous and overbearing treat- 
ment of others ; petulant contempt. 
They could not reftrain the infolency of O'Neal, who, find- 
ing none now to withftand him, made himfelf lord of thofe 
few people that remained. Spenjer on Ireland. 
> Such a nature, 
Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which he treads on at noon 3 but I do wonder 

His infolence can brook to be commanded 

Under Cominius. 


"TeT= vee 


Shakefpeare, 
Flown with in/ilence and wine. Milton. 
- _ Publick judgments are the banks and fhores upon which 
God breaks the infolency of finners, and ftays their proud 
waves. Tillotfon. 
The fteady tyrant man, 

Who with the thoughtlefs infolence of power, 

For fport alone, purfues the cruel chace. Fhomfon. 


The fear of any violence, éither againft her own perfon or 
againft her fon, might deter Penelope from ufing any endea- 

_, Yours to remove men of fuch infolence and power. 
To I’nsoLence. v.a. 
with contempt. 


Broome. 
[from the noun.] To infult; to treat 
A very bad word. ` 

- The bifhops, who were firft faulty, infolenced and af- 

faulted. King Charles. 
INSOLENT. adj. [infolent, Fr. infolens, Latin.) Contemptuous 

of others; haughty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thofe rich provinces which we refcued : 

_ victory itfelf hath not made us iii mafters. Atterbury. 
PNSOLENTLY. adv. [infolenter, atin.] ` With contempt of 

Others; haughtily ; rudely. 

What I muft difprove, 


‘ He infolently talk’d to me of love. Dryden, 
we Not faction, when it fhook thy regal feat, 
+» Not fenates, infolently loud, 
= Thofe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, 
~~ Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden, 


r Briant, being naturally of an haughty temper, treated him 
© very infolently, and more like a criminal than a prifoner of war. 
< É Addifon’s Guardian. 
 Ewso'Lvase. ad}. [:nfolvable, Fr. in and folve.} 
L. Not to be folved; not to be cleared ; inextricable; fuch as ad- 
= mits of no folution, or explication. 
. Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling inquiries concerning 
vacuums, the doétrine of infinites, indivifibles and income 
~menfurables, wherein’there appear fome tnfolvable dificul- 
- ties. Weatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
2. That cannot be paid. 
© INSOLUBLE. adj. [infoluble; French; infolubilis, Latin.] 
14. Not to be cleared; not to be refolved. 
~ Admit this, and what -fhall the Scripture be but a fnare and 
____atorment to weak confciences, filling them with infinite feru- 
ne ~~ pulofities, doubts 1/oluble,’ and’ extreme defpair. Hooker. 
2. Not to be diffolved or feparated. 
= Stony matter may grow in any part of a human body ; for 
©- when any thing in/sluble fticks in any part of the body, it ga- 
= thers a cruft about it.’ Arbuthnot on Diet. 
~ Iwso’tvenr. ‘adj. [in and folvo, Latin.] Unable to pay. 
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mpounded the matter by taking his life. Addi/on, 
An infelvent is a man that cannot pay his debts. Watts. 
Anfolvent tenant of incumber'd fpace. Smart, 


~AInsomu’cu. conj. [in fo much.] So that; to fucha degree that. 
_* ‘It hath ever ‘been the ufe of the conqueror to defpife the 
inguage of the conquered, ‘and to force him to learn his: fo 
did the Romans always ufe, infomuch that there is no nation 
| but is fprinkled with their language. Spenfer. 
~~ To make ground fertile, afhes excel ; infomuch as the coun- 
_ tries about Ætna have amends made them, for the mif{chiefs 
the eruptions do. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 
~~ Simonides was an excellent poet, infomuch that he made his 
" fortune by it. L’Eftrance. 
E ` They made the ground uneven about their neft, in/omuch 
that the flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free paflage un- 
: Addifon’s Guardian. 
NSPE'CT. v.a. [infpicio, infpecium, Latin.] To look into 


ANSPE’CTION. n. f. [infpection, French; in/peétio, Latin.) 
1. Prying examination; narrow and clofe furvey. 


iNS 


With narrow fearch, and with in/pection deep, 
Confider every creature. ion: 
Our religion is a religion that dares to be underftood ; that 

offers itfelf to the fearch of the inquifitive, to the infpe€tion of 
the fevereft and the moft awakened reafon ; for, being fecure 
of her fubftantial truth and purity, fhe knows that for her to 
be feen and looked into, is to be embraced and admired, as 
there needs no greater argument for men to love the light thari 
to fee it. S:uth’s Sermons. 

- Superintendence ; prefiding care. In the firft fenfe it fhould 
have into before the objeét, and in the fecond fenfe may admit 
over; but authors confound them. 

We may fafely conceal our good deeds from the publick 
view, when they run no hazard of being diverted to improper 
ends, for want of our own infection. Atterbury, 

We fhould apply ourfelves to ftudy the perfections of God, 

and to procure lively and vigorous impreffions of his perpetual 
prefence with us, and in/pecfion over us. Atterbury. 

The divine in/peétion into the affairs of the world, doth ne- 
ceffarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exiftence. Bentley. 

Inspe’cTor. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A prying examiner. 
_ With their new light our bold in/peffors prefs, 
Like Cham, to fhew their father’s nakednefs, 

2. A fuperintendent. 


They may travel under a wife in/pector or tutor to different 


N 


Denham. 


parts, that they may bring home ufeful knowledge. Watts. 
Inspe‘rston. n.f. [infperfio, Lat.] A fprinkling. Ainfw 
To ĪNSPHE'RE. v.a. [in and [phere] To place in an orb or 


` fphere. 
Where thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aereal fpirits live inpher'd 
In regions mild of calm and fetene air. Milton. 
INSPI'RABLE. adj. [from infpire.] Which may be drawn in 
with the breath; which may be infufed. 
To thefe in/pirable hurts, we may enumerate thofe they fuf- 
„tain from their expiration of fuliginous fteems. Harvey. 
INsPiRA TION. n. f. [from in/pire.] 
1. The act of drawing in the breath. 
In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a moft exquifite pain increaled upon in/pi= 
ration, by which it is diftinguifhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot, 
2. The act of breathing into any thing, 
3- Infufion of ideas into the mind by a fuperiour power. 
I never {poke with her in all my life. 
— How can the then call us by our names, 
Unlefs it be by infiration ? Shak. Comedy of Errours: 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at their death 
have good in/pirations. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
We to his high in/piration owe, 
That what was done before the flood we know. 
What the tragedian wrote, the late fuccefs 
Declares was in/iiration, and not guefs, Denham. 
Infpiration is when an overpowering impreffion of any pro» 
pofition is made upon the mind by God himfelf, that gives a cons 
vincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of 
it: fo were the prophets and the apoftles infpired. Watts, 
To INSPIRE. v. n. [infpiro, Latin; infpirer, Fr.) . To draw 
in the breath. > 
If the in/piring and expiring organ of any animal be ftopt, 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton. 
To InspPi'ne. v. a. 
1. To breathe into; to infufe into the mind; to imprefs upon 
the fancy. ; 
I have been troubled in my fleep this night ; 
But dawning day new comfort hath infpir'd. 
He knew not his Maker, and he that infptred into him an 
"active foul, and breathed in a living fpirit. Wifd. xv. 1. 
Then to the heart in/pir’d 


Denkam. 


Shakefpeare. 


_Vernal delight. Milton. 
2. To animate by fupernatural infufion, 
Nor th’ in/pir'd 
Caftalian fpring. Milton. 
Erato, thy poet’s mind infpire 
And fill his foul with thy celeftial fire. Dryd. Æn. 


The letters are often read to the young religious, to infpire 
with fentiments of virtue. Addifon. 
3. To draw in with the breath. 
By means of fulphurous coal fmoaks the lungs are ftifled and 

` oppreffed, whereby they are forced to m/pire and expire the 
air with difficulty, in comparifon of the facility of infpiring 


_and expiring the air in the country. Harvey, 
His baleful breath #-/piring as he glides ; 
Now like achain around her neck he rides. Dryden, 
InsPr’RER. n.f. [from infire.] He that infpires. 


To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator and preferver 
of the world, the moft gracious redeemer, fanctifier, and in- 
Spirer of mankind, be all honour. Derham. 

To InsPI'RIT. v.a. [in and firit] To animate; to actuate ; 


to fill with life and vigour; to enliven ; to invigorate; to en- 
courage, It 


INS 


Ìt has pleafed God to infpirit and actuate all his evarigelt- 
cal methods by a concurrence of fupernatural ftrength, which 
makes it not only cligible but poflible ; cafy and pleafant for 
us to do whatever he commands us. Decay of Piety. 

A difcreet ufe of becoming ceremonies renders the fervice 
of the church folemn and affecting, in/pirits the fluggifh, and 
inflames even the devout worfhipper. Atterbury s Sermons. 

The courage of Agamemnon is in/pirited by love of em- 
pire and ambition. Pope's Preface to the Ihads. 

Let joy or eafc, let affluence or content, 

And the gay contcience of a life well {pent, 

Calm ev’ry thought, in/pirit ev'ry grace, 

Glow in thy heart, and fmile upon thy face. Pope. 

To Inspr’ssaTe. v.a. [in and /piffus, Lat.] To thicken; to 
make thick. 

Sugar doth in/piffate the fpirits of the wine, and maketh 
them not fo eafy tu refulve into vapour. — Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

This oil farther in/piffated by evaporation, turns by degrees 
into balm. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Inspissa’TION. n. f. [from infpiffate.] The act of making any 
liquid thick. 

The effect is wrought by the in/piffation of the air. Bacon. 

Recent urine will cryftallize by in/piffation, and afford a 
falt ncither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

INSTABILITY. n.f. [inftabilitas, from inflabilite, French ; in- 

frabilis, Lat.] Inconftancy ; ficklenefs; mutability of opinion 
or conduct, 

Inflability of temper ought to be checked, when it difpofes 
men to wander from onc icheme of government to another ; 
fince fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be fatal to our country. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 25. 

Insta’BLe. adj. [inflabilis, Lat.] Inconftant; changing. See 
UNSTABLE. 

To INSTA'LL. v.a. [in/laller, French, in and flall.] To ad- 
vance to any rank or office, by placing in the feat or ftall 
proper to that condition. 

She rcigns a goddefs now among the faints, 

That whilom was the faint of fhepherds light, 

And is inftalled now in heaven's hight. Spenfer's Papl. 
Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 

Infiall’d archbifhop of Canterbury. Saba: Henry VIII. 

The king chofe him mafter of the horfe, after this he was 
inftalled of the moft noble order. Watton. 

INSTALLATION. n.f. [inftallation, French, from infall.) The 
aét of giving vifible poffeffion of a rank or office, by placing 
in the proper feat. 

Upon the election the bifhop gives a mandate for his in- 
frallation. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

InsTA‘LMENT. n./. [from inflall.} 

1. The act of inftalling. 

Is it not eafy 

To make lord William Haftings of our mind, 

For the in/lalment of this noble duke 

In the feat royal. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

2. The feat in which one is inftalled. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves, 

The feveral chairs of order look you fcour ; 

Each fair in/talment, coat and feveral creft 

With loyal blazon evermore be bleft ! 

, 

INSTANCE: D a, £ [inflance, French. ] 

1. Importunity ; urgency ; folicitation. 

Chriftian men fhould much better frame themfelves to 
thofe heavenly precepts which our Lord and Saviour with fo 
great in/lancy gave us concerning peace and unity, if we did 
concur te have the ancient councils renewed. Hooker, b.i. 

2. Motive; influence; preffing argument. Not now in ufe. 

She dwells fo fccurely upon her honour, that folly dares 
not prefent itfelf. Now, could I come to her with any di- 
reétion in my hand, my defires had inffance and argument to 
commend themtelves. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The in/fances that fecond marriage move, 

Are bafe refpects of thrift, but none of love. Shake/peare, 

3. Profecution or procefs of a fuit. 

The inflance of a caufe is faid to be that judicial procefs 
which is made from the conteftation of a fuit, even to the 
time of pronouncing fentence in the caufc, or till the end of 
three years. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

4. Example; document. 

Yet doth this accident 

So far exceed all inflance, all difcourfc, 

That I am ready to diftruft mine eyes. Shakefpeare. 

In furnaces of copper and brafs, where vitriol is often caft 
in, there rifeth fuddenly a fly, which fometimes moveth on 
the walls of the furnace ; fometimes in the fire below ; and 
dicth prefently as foon as it is out of the furnace: which is 
a noble inflance, and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 

We find in hiftory in/lances of perfons, who, after thcir 
prifons have been flung open, have chofen rather to languifh 
in their dungeons, than ftake their mifcrable livos and for- 
tuncs upon the fuccefs of a revolution. Addifon. 


Shakefpeare. 
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The gteateft faints are fometimes made the moft remark- 
able inflances of futtcring. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Suppotfe the earth fhould be removed nearer to the fun, 
and revolve for inffance in the orbit of Mercury, the whole 
ocean would boil with heat. Bentley’s Sermons. 
The ufe of in/lances is to illuftrate and explain a diffculty ; 
and this end is beft anfwered by fuch in/lances as are familiar 
and common. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
5. State of any thing. 

Thefe feem as if, in the time of Edward the firft, they were 

drawn up into the form of a law in the firft inflance. Hale. 
6. Occafion; act. 

The performances required on our part, are no other than 
what natural reafon has endeavoured to recommend, even in 
the moft feverc and difficult in/fances of duty. Rogers. 

To INSTANCE. V. n. [from the noun.] ‘Io give or offer an 
example. 

As to falfe citations, that the world may fee how little he 
is to be trufted, I fhall in/fance in two or three about which 
he makes the loudeft clamor. Tillotfon. 

In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laft have excelled 
the ancients; and I would in/fance in Shakefpeare of the for- 
mer, in Dorfet of the latter fort. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

YNSTANT. adj. [inflant, Fr. inflans, Latin.] 
1. Preffling ; urgent; importunate ; earneft. 

And they were inflant with loud voices, requiring that he 
might be crucified. Luke xxiii. 23. 

Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation; continuing in- 
flant in prayer. Rom. xii. 12 

2. Immediate ; without any time intervening ; prefent. 
Our good old friend beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufineffes, 
Which crave the infant ufe. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Th’ inflant ftroke of death denounc’d to day, 

Remov’d far off. 

Nor native country thou, nor friend fhalt fee ; 

Nor war haft thou to wage, nor year to come; 

Impending death is thine, and in/fant doom. 

3. Quick; without delay. 
Inflant without difturb they took alarm. 
Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhould wait 

Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate 5 

Inflant he flew with hofpitable hatte, 

And the new friend with courteous air embrac’d. 

Vnstant. x. f. [inflant, French. | 
1. Inflant is fuch a part of duration wherein we perceive no 
fucceffion. Locke. 

There is fcarce an inflant between their flourifhing and 
their not being. Hooker, b.v. 

I can at any unfeafonable infant of the night appoint her 
to look out at her lady’s chamber window. Shakefpeare. 

Her nimble body yet in time muft move, 

And not in inflants through all places fride ; 

But fhe is nigh and far, beneath, above, 

In point of time, which thought cannot divide. Davies. 

At any inflant of time the moving atom is but in one fingle 
point of the line; therefore all but that one point is either 
future or pait, and no other parts are co-exiftent or contem- 
porary with it. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. It is ufed in low and commercial language for a day of the 
refent or current month. 

On the twentieth in/fant it is my intention to erect a lion’s 
head. Addifon's Guard. N°. 98. 

INSTANTA/NEOUS. adj. [in/fantaneus, Latin.) Done in an in- 
ftant; acting at once without any perceptible fucceffion ; act- 
ing with the utmoft fpeed ; done with the utmoft fpeed. 

This manner of the beginning or ceafing of the deluge 
doth not at all agree with the in/fantancous actions of creation 
and annihilation. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

The rapid radiance inffantaneous {trikes 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Thom/fon, 
InsTANTA‘NEOUSLY. adv, [from in/lantaneous.] In an indivi- 
fible point of time. 

What I had heard of the raining of frogs came to my 
thoughts, there being rcafon to conclude that thofe came from 
the clouds, or were in/fantancou/ly generated, Derham. 

VnstantTLy. adv, [in/lanter, Latin.] 
1. Immediately ; without any perceptible intervention of time. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affects of any one part 
of the body in/fantly make a tranfcurfion throughout the whole 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


body. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. cent. x. 
Sleep inffantly fell on me. Milton. 

As feveral winds arife, : 
Juft fo their natures alter in/fantly. May's Firgi!. 


2. With urgent importunity. 
To Insta’re. v.a. [in and flate.) 
1. To place in a certain rank or condition. PEL- 

This kind of conqueft docs only in/late the victor in thefe 
rights of government, which the conquered prince, or that 
prince to whom the conqucror pretends a right of fucceffion, 
had. Hale's Common Law of England. 

: Had 
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Had this gliftering monfter been born to thy poverty, he 

could not have been fo bad: nor, perhaps, had thy birth iv- 

Jflated thee in the fame greatnefs, would thou have been 

better. South's Sermons. 

The firft of them being eminently holy and dear to God, 
fhould derive a blefling to his poftcrity on that account, and 
prevail at laft to have them alfo accepted as holy, and in/fated 
in the favour of God. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
-2. To inveft. Obtolete. 
i For his pofleffions, 
Although by confifcation they are ours, 
We do inflate and widow you withal. Shakefpeare. 
InsTAURA‘TION. n.f. [inflauration, French; inflauratio, Lat.] 
Reftoration ; reparation ; renewal. 
f INSTEAD of. prep. [A word formed by the coalition of in and 
Jtcad, place. ] 
1. In room of; in place of. 

Vary the form of fpeech, and inflead of the word church 
make it a queftion in politicks, whether the monument be in 
danger. Swift. 

-2. Equal to. 
. This very confideration to a wife man is in/lead of a thou- 
l fand arguments, to fatisfy him, that, in thofe times, no 
) fuch thing was believed. 


—- aaa 


Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
‘To INSTE'FP. v.a. [in and flecp.] 
I. To foak; to macerate in moifture. 
Suffolk firft died, and York, all haggled over, 


Coines to him where in gore he lay injtcep’d. Skakefpeare. 
-2. Lying under water. 
The guttered rocks, and congregated fands, 
Traitors infieep’d to clog the guiltlefs keel. Shak. Othello. 
Inster. 7. f. [in and /?ep.] The upper part of the foot where 
it joins to the leg. 
The caliga was a military fhoe with a very thick fole, tied 
above the in/?ep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To INSTIGATE. v. a. [inftigo, Pat infliguer, French.) To 
urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 
InsTIGA’TION. n. f. [inftigation, French; from infligate.] In- 
citement to a crime; encouragement ; impullfe to ill. 
Such in/ffigations have been often dropt, 
Where I have took them up. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 
Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this? But rather follow 
~ Our forceful in/tigation. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
* It was partly by the in/figation of fome factious malecon- 
tents that bare principal ftroke amongft therh. Bacon. 
Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cutting of 
whole armies to pieces, fet up for an innocent? As if the 
lives that were taken away by his in/figation were hot to be 
charged upon his account. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
We have an abridgment of all the bafenefs and villainy 
that both the corruption of nature and the :n/figation of the 
= devil could bring the fons of men to. South's Sermons. 
ss InstiGa’ror. n. f. [inftigatcur, French; from in/figate.] In- 
citer to ill. 
That fea of blood is enough to drown in eternal milery 
- the malicious author or inffigator of its effufion. A. Charles. 
© Either the eagernefs of acquiring, or the revenge of mif- 
_ fing dignities, have been the great in/tigators of ecclefiaftick 
- feuds. Decay of Piety. 
To INSTYILL. v.a. [inftillo, Lat. infiller, French.] 
1. To infufe by drops. 
’ Hefrom the well of life three drops in/til'd. Milton. 
9. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly into the mind; to 
infufe. 
Ta Though fuch aflemblies be had indeed for religion’s fake, 
urru! neverthelcfs they may cafily prove, as well in regard 
of their fitnefs to ferve the turn of hereticks, and fuch as 
privily will fooneft adventure to in/fi/ their poifon into mens 
- minds. Hooker, b.v. 
He had a farther defign in all this compaffion, to i/f/ and 
infinuate good inftruction, by contributing to their happinefs 
in this prefent life. Calamy’'s Sermons. 
Thofe heathens did in a particular manner 7:/i/ the prin- 
‘ciple into their children of loving their country, which is far 
~ otherwife now-a-days. Swift's Mifcel. 
InsTILLa’TION. n. f. [inftillatio, Lat. from in/th ) 
1. The aé of pouring in by drops. 
2. The act of infufing flowly into the mind. 
3. The thing infufed. s ' » Aaa 
" They imbitter the cup of life by infenfible in/fellatins. 
EN s Rambler. 
STYNCT. adj. [infliné?, Fr. inflinétus, Lat.] Moved ; ani- 
mated. A word not in ufe. 
am Forth rufh’d with whirlwind found 
__ The chariot of paternal deity, 
SF lahing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
“Itlelf inffiat with fpirit, but convoy’d 
: By four chcrubick fhapes. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
INSTINCT. 2. J. ufint, Fr. inflinétus, Lat. This word 
had its accent formerly on the laft fyllable.] Defire or aver- 
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fion acting in the mind without the intervention of reafon of 
deliberation ; the power determining the will of brutcs. 
In him they fear your highnefs’ death ; 
And mere in/tiné? ot love and loyalty 
Makes them thus forward in his banifhment. Shake/prare. 
Thou knoweft I am as valiant as Hercules; but beware 
inftiné? ; the lion will not touch the true prince: infliné? is a 
great matter. I was a coward on inflin@: I fhall think the 
better of myfelf and thce, during my life; I for a valiant 
lion, and thet for a true prince. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. i. 
But providence or :#/tiné of nature feems, 
Or reafon though difturb’d, and fcarce confulted, 
To have guided me aright. Milton's Agonift. l. 1545. 
Nature firft pointed out my Portius to me; 
And eafily taught me by her fecret force 
To love thy perfon, e'er I knew thy metit ; 


Till what was in/finé? grew up into friendfhip.  Addifon, 
The philofopher avers, 
That reafon guides our deed, and in/tiné theirs. À 
Inftin@ and reafon how fhall we divide ? Prior: 
Reafon ferves when prefs’d ; 
But honeft in/tin comes a, volunteer. Pope. 


Instr’ncTep. adj. [in/tinétus, Lat.] Impreffed as an animating 
power. This, neither mufical nor proper, was perhaps in- 
troduced by Bentley. 

What native unextiriguifhable beauty muft be imprefled 
and in/fincted through the whole, which the defedation of fo 
many parts by a bad printer and a worfe editor could not kin- 
der from fhining forth. Bentley's Preface to Milton. 

Instinctive. adj. [from ix/iiné?.] Acting without the appli- 
cation of choice of reafon; riling in the mind without appa- 
rent caufe. 

Rais’d 

By quick :/?inive motion, up I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring. Milton's Par. Lofts b. viii. 

Tt will be natural that Ulyfles’s mind fhould forbode ; and 
it appears that the in/finélive prefage was a favourite opinion 
of Homer’s. Broome’s Notes cn the Odyffey. 

INSTINCTIVELY. adv. [from inffindtive.] By inftinét; by the 
call of nature. 

The very rats 

Inftinétively had quit it. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/. 

To INSTITUTE. v.n. (inflituo, inflitutwn, Lat. infituer, Fr.] 

1. To fix; to eftablifh; to appoint; to enact; to fettle; to 
prefcribe. 

God then in/tituted a law natural to be obferved by crea- 
tures ; and therefore, according to the manner of laws, the 
inftitution thereof is defcribed as being eftablifhed by folemn 
injunétion. Hooker, b. i. 

Here let us breathe, and haply infitute 

A courfe of learning, and ingenuous ftudies. Sthakefpeare. 

To the production of the effect they are determined by the 
laws of their nature, 2#/fituted and imprinted on them by ini- 
mitable wifdom. Hale’s Original of Mankind. 

To inflitute a court and country party without materials, 
would be a very new fyftem in politicks, and what, I be- 
lieve, was never thought on before. Swift. 

2. To educate; to inftruct; to form by inftruction. 

If children were early in/fituted, knowledge would infen- 
fibly infinuate itfelf. Decay of Piety. 

INSTITUTE. n. f. [inftitut, Fr. inftititum, Latin.) 

1. Eftablifhed law ; fettled order. 
This law, though cuftom now direéts the coutie, 
As nature’s inflitute, is yet in force 
Uncancel’d, though difufed. 
2. Precept; maxim; principle. 
Thou art pale in mighty {tudies grown, 

To make the Stoick in/fitutes thy own. Dryden’s Perfius. 

InstitTu’rIon. n. f. [inftitution, Fr. inftitutio, Latin.] 

1. Act of eftablifhing. 

2. Eftablifhment ; fettlement. 

The inftitution of God’s law is defcribed as being eftablifh- 
ed by folemn injunétion. Hooker. 

It became him by whom all things are, to be the way of 
falvation to all, that the /n/titution and reftitution of the world 
might be both wrought with one hand. Hooker, bev. 

This unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of 
a people, is what legiflators have endeavoured, in their feveral 
fchemes or inffitutions of government, to depofit in fuch hands 
as would preferve the people. Swift. 

3. Pofitive law. 

The holinefs of the firft fruits and the lump is an holinefs, 
merely of inffitution, outward and nominal; whereas the 
holinefs of the root is an holinefs of nature, inherent and 
real. Atterbury's Sermons, 

The law and inftitution founded by Mofes was to eftablith 
religion, and to make mercy and peace known to the whole 
earth. Forbes. 

4. Education. 

After baptifm, when it is in infancy received, fucceeds in- 
ftruction and in/fitution in the nature and feveral branches of 
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that vow, which was made at the font, in a fhort intelligible 
manner, Hammond's Fundamentals. 

It is a neceffary piece of providence in the in/itution of our 
children, to train them up to fomewhat in their youth, that 
may honeftly entertain them in their age. L’Efrange. 

His learning was not the ected of precept or in/litution. 

: Bentley. 
IxsviTu’TIONARY, adj. [from infitution.] Elemental; con- 
taining the frit doctrines, or principles of do&trine. 

That it was not out of fafhion Ariftotle declarcth in his 
politicks, among the in/litutionary rules of youth, Brown, 

t. An eftablifher; one who fettles. 
Vustrrutor. n. f. [inflituteur, Fr. inflitutor, Latin.] 

It might have fuccceded a little better, if it had pleafed 
the inflitutors of the civil months of the fun to have ordered 
them alternately odd and even. Holder on Time. 

2. Inftructor; educator. 

The two great aims which every in/litutor of youth fhould 

mainly and intentionally drive at. Walker. 
I'NsriTUTIST. ». f. [from inflitute.] Writer of inftitutes, or 
elemental inftructions. 

Green gall the i/tituti/s would perfuade us to be an effect 
of an over-hot ftomach. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Ixsto’p. v.a. [in and fop.] To clofe up; to ftup. 
With boiling pitch another near at hand 
The feams in/lops. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
ToINSTRUCT. v. a. [infiruo, Latin; infiruire, French. ] 
1. To teach; to form by precept; to inform authoritatively ; 
to educate ; to inftitute; to direct. 

Out of heaven he made thce to hear his voice, that he 
might im/?rué thee. Deut. iv. 36. 

His God doth ix/fruc? him to difcretion, and doth teach 
hin. Va. xxviii. 26. 

They that were in/fruéted in the fongs of the Lord were 
two hundred fourfcore and eight. 1 Chren. xxv. 7. 

Thefe are the things wherein Solomon was in/fructed for 
building of the houfe of God. 2 Chron. iii. 3. 

Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, inftruted about the fong, 
becaufe he was fkilful. 1 Chron. xv. 22. 

She being before i/?ruéted of her mother. Matth. xiv. 8. 

Thou approveit the things that are more excellent, being 


inflruGied out of the law. Rom. ii. 18. 
Infirué? me, for thou knoweft. Milton. 
He ever by confulting at thy fhrine 
Return’d the wifer, or the more in/fruc? 
To fly or follow what concern’d him moft. Milton, 


2. To model; to form. Little in ufe. 

They fpeak to the merits of a caufe, after the proctor has 
prepared and infiruéted the fame for a hearing before the 
judge. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Instru‘cTER. n. f. [from infirud?.] A teacher; an inttituter ; 
one who delivers precepts or imparts knowledge. 

You have ten thoufand inffruéfors in Chrift. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and in/fruéfor was. 

O thau, who future things can’ft reprefent 

As prefent, heav’nly in/érudtor! Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Poets, the firft 12/?) xétors of mankind, 

Brought all things to their native proper ufe. Ro/common. 

‘They fee how they are befet on every fide, not only with 
temptations, but zx/frucfors to vice. Locke on Education, 

We have precepts of duty given us by our infiruéfors. Rog. 

Several in/frudtors were difpofed among this little helplefs 
peopte. Addifon's Guard. N°. 105. 

INSTRUCTION. n.f. [inflru&iou, French; from infirus.] 
t. The act of teaching; information. 
Ít lies on you to fpeak, 

Not by your own in/fruétion, nor by any matter 

Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch words 

As are rooted in your tongue. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, for thofe 
difcoveries and difcourfes they have left behind them for our 
taflrudtion. Locke. 

2. Precepts conveying knowledge. 
Will ye not receive infiruction to hearken to receive my 
words? Fer. XXXV. 
On ey’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 
In ev'ry ftream a {weet infiruction flows ; 
But fome untaught o’erhear the whifper’ring rill, 


Denham. 


In ipite of facred Ici‘ure, blockheads ftill. Young. 
3. Authoritative information; mandate. 
See this difpatch'd with all the hafte thou can’ft ; 
Anon P!l! give thee more iu/fruction. Shake/peare. 


Instru‘ctive. adj. [from inflrud? ; inftrudif, French.] Con- 
veying knowledge. 
With varicty of inffruétive expreffions by fpeech man 
alone is endowed, Holder. 
I would not laugh but in order to inftruét; or if my mirth 
ccafes to be in/lruétive, it fhall never ceafe to be innocent. 
Addifon's Spe. N°. 179. 
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INSTRUMENT. 2, SJ- [inflrument, Fi. anfirurentum;, Lat. } 
1. A tool ufed for any work or purpofe. 

If he finite him with an inflrument of iron, fo that he die, 

he is a murderer. asNum. xxxv. 16, 
What artificial frame, what inflrument, - 

Did one fuperior genius e'er invent; 

Which to the mufeles is preferr’d. Blackmore on Creation, 

Box is a wood ufeful for turners and infirument makers. 

Mortimer, 
2. A frame conftruéted fo as to yield harmonious founds. 

He that ftriketh an inflrument with fkill, may caufe not- 
withftanding a very pleafant found, if the {tring whereon he 
ftriketh chance to be capable of harmony. Hooker, b.i. 

She taketh moft delight 

In mufick, infirumenis and poetry. 

In folitary groves he makes his moan, 

Nor, mix’d in mirth, in youthful pleature fhares, 

But fighs when fongs and inffruments he hears. 

3- A writing containing any contract or order. 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did write 

an infirument of covenants, and fcaled it. Tob. vii. 14. 
4. The agent or mean of any thing. It is ufed of perfons as 
well as things, but of perfons very often in an ill fenfe. 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into the body 
which hath arms and legs, only in/fruments of doing ; but that 
it were intended the mind fhould employ them. Sidney. 

If, haply, you my father do fulpect, 

An inftrument of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me. Shakelp. Othello. 

All voluntary felf-denials and aufterities which Chriftianity 
commends become neceflary, not fimply for themfelves, but 
as inflruments towards a higher end. Decay of Piety. 

Reputation is the fmallett facrifice thofe can make us, who 
have been the :u/fruments of our ruin. Swift's Mifcel. 

There is one thing to be confidered concerning reafon, 
whether fyllogifm be the proper inflrument of it, ard the ufe- 
fulleft way of excrcifing this faculty. Locke. 

S- One who aéts only to ferve the purpofes of another. 

He fcarcely knew what was donc in his own chamber, but 
as it pleafed her in/fruments to frame themfelves. Sidney, b. ii. 

All the in/fruments which aided to expofe the child, were 
even then loft when it was found. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the Principal that we 
are to confider, not the in/frument; that which a man does 
by another, is in truth his own act. L’Eftrange. 

The bold are but th’ in/fruments of the wife, f 

They undertake the dangers they advife. Dryden. 

INSTRUME'NTAL. adj. [infirumental, French 3 inflrumentum, 
Latin. ] 
1. Conducive as means to fome end 3 organical. 

All fecond and inflrumental caufes, without that operative 
faculty which God gave them, would become altogether 
filent, virtuelefs, and dead. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

Prayer, which is infirumental to every thing, hath a parti- 
cular promife in this thing, Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

It is not an effential part of religion, but rather an auxi- 
liary and inffrumental duty. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

I difcern fome excellent final caufes of conjunction of body 
and foul; but the in/frumental I know not, nor what invifi- 
ble bands and fetters unite them together. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Acting to fome end; contributing to fome purpote ; helpful : 
aled of perfons and things. 

The prefbyterian merit is of little weight, when they 
allege themfelves in/frumental towards the reftoration. Swift. 

3. Confifting not of voices but inftruments. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial abro- 
gated, require the abrogation of infirumental mufick, ap- 
proving neverthelefs the ufe of vocal melody to remain, muft 
{hew fome reafon, wherefore the onc fhould be thought a 
legal ceremony and not the other. Hooker, b.v. 

4. Produced by inftruments ; not vocal. 
Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heav’nly touch of :n/irumextal founds 

In full harmonious number join’d, their fongs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav’n, AdLj/ten. 

Sweet voices, mix’d with in/frumental founds, 
Afcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. Dryd. 
InsTRUMENTA‘LITY. 7. /. [from injirumental.] Subordinate 
agency ; agency of any thing as means to an end. 

Thofe natural and involuntary aétings are not done by de- 
liberation and formal command, yet they are done by the 
virtue, energy, and influx of the foul, and the inffrumenta- 
lity of the fpirits. Hale's Original of Mankind, 

InsTRUME'NTALLY. adv. [from in/irumental.] In the nature 
of an inftrument ; as means to an end. 

Mens well-being here in this life is but :x/frumentally good, 
as being the means for him to be well in the next life. Digby. 

Habitual preparation for the facrament confilts in a ftand- 
ing, permanent habit, or principle of holinefsy wrought spiel 
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—Ansu'tr. n. f. [infultus, Lat. infulte, French] 


a death of Heétor, 


To trample upon ; to triumph over. 
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i by God's fpitit, and infrumentally 
or fou! of man. 


means to an end. 

The infirumentalnefs of riches to wor 
rendered it very political, in ey 
by laws to fettle and fecure propriety, 

Inso’rrrx are. adj. [in and fufferable.] 


1. Intclerable ; infupportable ; intente beyond endurance. 
The ene is o 


injufterable cold 


highett degree of darknefs does not at 
caule that cauhing no diforder! 
organ unharmed. 
2. Detcftable ; contemptible. 
A multitude of fcribblers, who dai 
their in/ufferable ftuff, fhould be difco 


Thofe heav’nly fhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Infufferably bright. 
There is no perfon remarkably 


allo in/ufferably proud. ` 


INsurrr’ciency. § dequatenefs 
want of requifite value or power : 


thing to do. 


‘Lhe infuffictency of the light of nature is, 
feripture, fo fully fupplied, that further light than this hath 
added, there doth not need unto that end. Hooker, b. ii. 

We will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes, unintel- 
ligent of our infuffcience, may, though they cannot praife us, 
as little accufe us. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale, 

Till experience had difcovered their defect and infufficiency, 

I did certainly conclude them to be infallible. Miikins. 
Confider the pleas made ufe of to this purpofe, and fhew 
the infuffictency and weaknefs of them. Atterbury, 
INSUFFICIENT. adj. [infufficient, French; in and Sufficient.) 
_ Inadequate to any need, ufe, or purpofe ; wanting abilities ; 
incapable; unfit. 
The bifhop to whom they fhall be prefented, may juftly 
reject them as incapable and infufficient. = Spenfer on Ireland. 
We are weak, dependant creatures, infuffcient to our own 
_ happinefs, full of wants which of ourfelves we cannot re- 
_ lieve, expofed te a numerous train of evils which we know 
not how to divert. Rogers’s Sermons. 
+ Fafting kills by the bad ftate, not by the in/ufficient quan- 
tity of fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
INSUFFI'cIENTLY, adv. [from infufficicnt.] With want of pro- 
_ per ability ; not fkilfully. 
INSUFFLA'TION. [in and fufflo, 
upon. . 
: aa of hands is a cuftom of parents in bleffing their 
_ children, but taken up by the apoftles inftead of that divine 
__ infuffiarion which Chrift ufed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
INSULAR. ladj. [infulaire, French ; infularis, Lat.] Belong- 
I’ NSULARY. § ing to an ifland, 
Druina, being furrounded with the fea, is hardly to be in- 
vaded, having many other in/ulary advantages. Howel. 
Prsuratep. adj. [infula, Lat.] Not contiguous on any fide. 
Insu’Lse. adj. [in/uljus, Lat.] Dull; infipid ; heavy. Dié?. 


Latin. ] The a& of breathing 


1. The aét of leaping upon any thing. In this fenfe it has the 
accent on the laft fyllable : the fenfe is rare. 
` The bull’s in/u/t at four fhe may fuftain, 
But after ten from nuptial rites refrain. 
2. A& of infolence or contempt. 
Take the fentence ferioufly, becaufe railleries are an in/uit 
on the unfortunate. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey, 
To INSULT. v. a. [infulter, Fr. infulto, Lat.) 


1, To treat with infolence or contempt. It is ufed fometimes 


Dryden's Virgil, 


© With over, fometimes without a prepofition. 


_ The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted by the 


and the honour he did his friend by infult- 
_ img over his murderer, to be moved by the tears of king 


Priam. Pope. 


____ It pleas’d the king his matter very lately 
av . . . ft ion í 
_ To ftrike at me upon his mifcon ruction ; 
When he conjunét, and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 
_ Tript me behind; being down, infulted, rail’d, 
_ And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 


_ | _ So ‘feapes the infulting fire his narrow jail, 


x < And makes {mall outlets into open air. 
è 
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Dryden. 


by his word, in the heart 


South's Sermons. 
NSTRUME’NTALNEsS. n. /. [ftom inflrumental.] Ufefulnefs as 


ks of charity, has 
ery Chriftian commonwealth, 
Hammond's Fund, 


pprefied with conftant heat, the other with 
; Brown's Vulgar Erroursy b.vi. 
1 hough great light be infufferable to our eyes, yet the 
all difeale them ; be- 
y motion, leaves that curious 

Locke. 


ly pefter the world with 
uraged from writing any 


more. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
INsU'FFFRABLY, adv. [from infufferable.] Toa degree beyond 
endurance, 


Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
ungrateful, who was not 
South's Sermons. 
INSUFFI'CIENCE. ) n, J: [infufficience, Fr. in and fufficient.] In- 
to any end or purpofe ; 
uled of things and perfons. 
he minifter’s aptnefs or infufficiency, otherwife than by 
_ Teading to inftru€t the flock, itandeth in this place as a 
ftranger, with whom our form of common prayer hath no- 

. Hooker, b.v. 
by the light of 


- ftroke by an infurreéfion in Egypt, excited by Achilleus, Arbut, 
N 


Inra‘ctiste. adj. [in and talum, 


INTAGLIO. n. 


INT 


Ev’n when they fing at eàfe in full content, 
infulting oer the toil they underwent, 
Yet {till they find a future tafk remain, 
To turn the foil. 


Dryden's Virgil. 
Insu'LTeR. n.f. [from infult.] One who treats another with 
infolent triumph. 


Ev'n man, the mercilefs infulter man, 
Man, who rejoices in our fex’s weaknefs, 
Shall pity thee. Rowe's Fane Shores 
Insu’LTINGLY, adv. [from infulting.] With contemptuous 
triumph. 
Infultingly, he made your love his boaft, 

_ Gave me my life, and told me what it coft. _ Dryden, 
INSUPERABI'LITY. 7. f. [from infuperable.] ‘The quality of be- 
ing invincible. 
INSUPERABLE. adj. [infuperabilis, Latin.] Invincible; in- 
furmountable ; not to be conquered ; not to be overcome. 

This appears to be an infuperable objection, becaufe of the 

evidence that fenfe feems to give it. Digby on Bodies. 

Much might be done would we but endeavour; nothing 

is infuperable to pains and patience. Ray on the Creation. 

And middle natures how they long to join, 

Yet never pafs th’ infuperable line. Pope's Effay on Man. 

InsU’PERARLENESS. n.f. [from infuperable.] Invinciblenefs 3 
impoffibility to be furmounted. 

INSU’PERABLY. adv. 


mountably, 


Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there is this 
difference, that the former furthers, the latter, being fo in- 
Superably hard, hinders the fplitting of it.  Grew’s Mu/eum. 

ĪNSUPPO'RTABLE. adj. [infupportable, French; in and Jupport- 
able.} Intolerable ; infufterable ; not to be endured. 

A difgrace put upon a man in company is in/upportable; it 
is heightened according to the ereatnefs, and multiplied ac- 
cording to the number of the perfons that hear. South, 

The bafer the enemies are, the more in/upportable is the 
infolence LD’ Evirange’s Fables. 

The thought of being nothing after death is a burden in- 
Jupportable to a virtuous man: we naturally aim at happinefs, 
and cannot bear to have it confined to our prefent being. Dryd. 

To thofe that dwell under or near the Equator, this Spring 
would be a moft peftilent and tnfupportatle Summer ; and as 
for thofe countries that are nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring 
will not do their bufinefs, Bentley's Sermons. 

INSUPPO'RTABLENESS. n. f. [from infupportable.] Infufferable- 
nels; the ftate of being beyond endurance, 

Then fell the to fo pitiful a declaration of the infupportable- 
neft of her defires, that Dorus’s ears Procured his eyes with 
tears to give teftimony how much they fuffered for her fuf- 
fering. Sidney. 


ĪNSUPPO'RTABLY. adv. [ from infupportable. } Beyond en- 
durance. 


But fafeft he who food aloof, 
When infupportably his foot advanc’d, 
In {corn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 


[from infuperable.] Invincibly; infur- 


Spurn’d them to death by troops. Mi'ton’s Ag:nifies. 
The firft day’s audience fufficiently convinced me, that the 
poem was in/upportab'y too long Dryden. 


InsuRMO'UNTABLE. adj. [infurmontable, 
Infuperable ; unconquerable, 
This difficulty is infurmountable, till I can make fimplicity 
and variety the fame. 


Fr. in and Sur mountable} 


Locke, 
Hope thinks nothing difficult; defpair tells us, that difficul- 
ty is infurmountable. Watts, 


INsURMO'UNTABLY. adv. [from infurmountable.} Invincibly ; 
unconquerably. 
ĪNSURRE'CTION. m, f. [infurgo, 
rebellious commotion. 
Between the ating of a dreadful thing, 
And the firft motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantafma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal inftruments 
Are then incouncll; ahd the ftate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then 
The nature of an tnfurre€lion. 
This city of old time 
and that rebellion and fe 


Latin.] A feditious rifing; a 


Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
hath made infurredtion againft kings, 
dition have been made therein. Ezra, 
There fhall be a great infurrection upon thofe that fear the 
Lord, 2 Efa. xvi. 70, 

Infurreétions of bale people are commonly more furious in 
their beginnings, Bacon’: Henry VII, 


The trade of Rome had like to have fuffered another reat 


SUSURRA’TION. n. f. [infifurro, Latin.) The aét of whif- 


pering. 


Latin.] Not perceptible 
to the touch. i 


Dia. 
J [Italian.} Any thing that has figures en- 

graved on it, 

We meet with the figures 


which Juvenal defcribes on an- 
tique intagiios and medals, 


Äddijon on Italy. 
InTa/STABLE. 
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Ixta’sTABLE. adj. [in and taffe.] Not railing any fenfations 
in the organs of tafte. 

Something which is invifible, :nta/lable, and intangible, as 
exifting only in the fancy, may produce a pleafure fuperior to 
that of fente Grew’s Cofiol, 

INTEGER. n. f. {Latin.] The whole of any thing. 
As not only fignified a piece of money, but any integer ; 
from whence is derived the word ace, or unit. Arbuthnot. 
INTEGRAL. adj. [integral, French; intezer, Latin.] 
t. Whole: applied to a thing confidered as comprifing all its 
conftituent parts. 

A local motion kcepeth bodies integral, and their parts toge- 

ther. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Uninjured ; complete ; not defective. 

No wonder if one remain fpeechlefs, though of integral 
principles, who, from an infant, fhould be bred up amongft 
mutes, and have no teaching. Holder. 

3. Not fraétional; not broken into fractions. 
Yyvecrav. n.f- The whole madc up of parts. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diffections, have 
fearched into thofe various meanders of the veins, arteries, 
nerves, and integrals of the human body. Hale. 

Confider the infinite complications and combinations of 
feveral concurrences to the conftitution and operation of al- 
moft every integral in nature. Hale. 

A mathematical whole is better called integral, when the 
feveral parts, which make up the whole, are diftinét, and each 
may fubfift apart. Watts. 

Inre’GRITY. n.f. [integrité, Fr. integritas, from integer, Lat. } 
1. Honefty; uncorrupt mind; purity of manners; uncorrupt- 
ednefs. 
Your difhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that intezrity which fhould become it. Shakefp. Corio’. 
Macduff, this noble paffion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Whoever has examined both parties cannot go far towards 
the extremes of either, without violence to his integrity or 
underftanding. Swift. 

The libertine, inftead of attempting to corrupt our inte- 
grity, will conceal and difguife his own viccs. Rogers. 

2. Purity; genuine unadulterate ftate. 
Language continued long in its purity and integrity. 
3. Intirenefs ; unbroken whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is no chafm, nor 

can it affect the integrity of the action. Broome. 
InTEGUMENT. n. f. [integumentum, intego, Lat.] Any thing 
that covers or invelops another. 

He could no more live without his frize-coat than without 
his fkin: it is not indeed fo properly his coat, as what the 
anatomifts call one of the integuinentsof the body. Addifon. 

INTELLECT. n. f. [intellec], Fr. intellectus, Lat.) The in- 
telligent mind; the power of underftanding. 
All heart they live, all hcad, all eye, all ear, 

All iztelleé?, all fenfe. Milton. 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds 
gaze at, and the ingenious purfue, are but the reliques of an 
intelleé defaced with fin and time. South's Sermons. 

INTELLECTION. n.f. [intelleétion, Fr. intelectio, Eatin.) The 
act of underftanding. 

Simple apprehenfion denotes the foul’s naked- intellection of 
an object, without cither compofition or deduction.  G/anv. 

A determinate intelleftion of the modes of being, never hinted 
by the fenfes, can realize chimeras. Glanv. Scep/. 

They will fay ’tis not the bulk or fubftance of the animal 
fpirit, but its motion and agility, that produces intelleéion and 
fenfe. Bentley's Sermons. 

INTELLE CTIVE. adj. [intellectif, Fr. from intellect} Having 
power to underftand. 

If a man as intelief?ive be created, then either he means the 
whole man, or only that by which he is intelled?ive. Glanv. 

INTELLECTUAL. adj. [intellcétuel, French ; intellediualis, low 
Latin. 

1. ea to the underftanding; belonging to the mind ; 
tranfacted by the underftanding. 

Religion teaches us to prefent to God our bodies as well 
as our fouls: if the body ferves the foul in actions natural and 
civil, and intellectual, it muft not be eafed in the only offices 
of rcligion. Taylor. 

2. Mental ; comprifing the faculty of underftanding ; belonging 
to the mind. 

Logick is to teach us the right ufe of our reafon, or intel- 


Hale. 


leétual powers. Watts. 
3. Idcal; perceived by the intellect, not the fenfes. 
In a dark vifion’s intelleéiual fcene, 
Beneath a bow’r for forrow made, 
The melancholy Cowley lay. Cowley. 


A train of phantoms in wild order rofe, 
And, join’d, this intelleé?ual {cene compofe, 
4. Having the power of underftanding. 


Pope. 
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Anaxagoras and Plato term the maker of the worldsan in 

telleéiual worker. Hooker. 
Who would lofe, 

Though full of pain, this :ntellecival being,” 

Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perifh rather, fwallow’'d up and loft, 

In the wide.womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of fenfe and motion ? Milton's Parad. Loft. 

5. Propofed as the object not of the fenfes but intellect: as, 
Cudworth names his book the :tellectual fyftem of the uni- 
verfe, 

INTELLECTUAL. n. f- Intellect; underftanding; mental 
powers or faculties. This is little in ufe. 

Her hufband not nigh, 

Whofe higher intellectual more I fhun. Milton. 

The fancies of moft, like the index of a clock, are moved 
but by the inward fprings of the corporeal machine; which, 
even on the moft fublimed intellectual, is dangeroufly influen- 
tial. Glanv. Scepf. 

I have not confulted the repute of my intellec?uals in bring- 
ing their weakneffcs into fuch difcerning prefences. — Glanv. 

INTE’/LLIGENCE. } n. f. [ intelligence, French; intelligentia, 

INTE’LLIGENCY. § Latin J 

1. Commerce of information; notice; mutual communication ; 
account of things diftant or fecret. 

It was perceived there had not been in the catholicks, either 
at Armenia or at Seleucia, fo much forefight as to provide that 
true intelligence might pafs between them of what was done. 

Heoker, b.v. 
A mankind witch! hence with her, out of door! 

A moft inteliigency bawd ! Shakefaeare. 

He furnifhed his employed men liberally with money, 
to draw on and reward intelligences ; giving them alfo in charge 
to advertife continually what they found. Bacen’s H. VAN. 

The advertifements of neighbour princes are always to be 
regarded, for that they receive intelligence from better authors 


than perfons of inferior note: Hayward. 
Let all the paflages 
Be well fecur’d, that no intelligence 
May pafs between the prince andthem. — Denharm’s Sophy. 


Thofe tales had been fung to lull children afleep, before ever 

Berofus fet up his intelligence office at Coos. Bentley. 

2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on which men live one 
with another. 

Fa€tious followers are worfe to be liked, which follow not 
upon affection to him with whom they range themfelves ; 
whereupon commonly enfueth that ill intelligence that we fec 
between great perfonages. Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendfhip with 
the favourites. Clarend:n. 

3. Spirit; unbodied mind. 
How fully haft thou fatished me, pure 

Intelligence of heav'n, angel! Milt. Parad. Loft. 

There are divers ranks of created beings intermediate be- 
tween the glorious God and man, as the glorious angels and 
created intelitzences. Hale. 

They hoped to get the favour of the houfes, and by the 
favour of, the houfes they hoped for that of the sntelligencies, 
and by their favour for that of the fupreme God. Stillin2 feet. 

The regularity of motion, vifible in the great variety and 
curiofity of bodies, is ademonftration that the whole mafs of 
matter is under the conduct of a mighty intelligence. — Critter. 

Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the :ntelligence of the 
fun circumvented him'even in his own province. Dryden. 

4. Underftanding ; fkill. 
Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideoufly, 

They think to be chief praife of poetry; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poefic. Spenfer. 

INTELLIGE’NCER. n. fi [from intelligence.) One who fends or 
conveys news; one who gives notice of private or diftanc 
tranfactions; one who carries meflages between parties. 

His eyes, being his diligent intelligencers, could carry unto 
him no other news but difcomfortable. Sidney 

Who hath not heard it fpoken 

How deep you were within the books of heav’n ? 

To us, th’ imagin'd voice of heav’n itfclf ; 

The very opener and inte:lizencer 

Between the grace and fanctities of heav’n, 

And our dull workings. Shakef. Herr AV. 

If they had inttructions to that purpofe, they might be the 
beft intelligencers to the king of the true ftatc of his whole 
kingdom. Pacon. 

They are the heft fort of intelligencers ; for they have away 
into the inmoft clofcts of princes. Herve: 

They. have news-gathercrs and intelligencers, who make 
them acquainted. with the converfation ct the whole king- 
dom. Speflater. 

INTE'LLIGRENT. adj. [intelligent, Fr. intelligens, Latin.) 
1. Knowing; inftruéted; fkilful. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern that is 

the more intelligent, as Ariftotle weuld have it; but there is 
4 no 
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` no lefs required for government, 
above all honefty. 

Intelligent of feafons, they fet forth 
Their airy caravan. ~ , 
He of times, ; 
Intelligent, th’ harfh hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters; when our funs 
Cleave the chill’d foil, he backwards wings his way. Phillips. 
. Trace out the numerous footfteps of the prefence and in- 
terpofition of a moft wife and intelligent architcét throughout 
all this ftupendous fabrick. Woodward. 
2. Giving information. 
i Servants, who feem no lefs, 
Which are to France the fpies and {peculations 
Intelligent of our ftate. Shake/. King Lear. 
INTELLIGE'NTIAL. adj. [from intelligence. } 
1. Confifting of unbodied mind. 
, Food alike thofe pure 
Intellivential {ubftances require, 
As doth your rational. 
2. Intellectual ; exercifing underftanding. 
x In at his mouth 
The devil enter’d; and his brutal fenfe, 
' His heart or head poffeffing, foon infpir'd 
With act entelligential. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
INTELLIGIBILITY. n.f. [from intelligible. } 
r. Poffibility to be underftood. 
2. The power of underftanding ; intelletion. Not proper. 
The foul’s nature confifts in intelligibility. Glanv. Scepf. 
INTE’LLIGIBLE. adj. (intelligible, Fr. intelligibilis, Latin. ] 
> ae w conceived by the underftanding ; poffible to be under- 
© ftood. 
-We fhall give fatisfaftion to the mind, to fhew it a fair and 
intelligible account of the deluge. Burnet, 
Something muft be loft in all tranflations, but the fenfe will 
remain, which would otherwife be loft, or at leaft be maimed, 
when it is fcarce intelligible. Dryden. 
= Many natural duties relating to God, ourfelves, and our 
neighbours, would be exceeding difficult for the bulk of man- 
kind to find out by reafon ; therefore it has pleafed God to ex- 
~ prefs them in a plain manner, intelligible to fouls of the loweft 
Capacity. Watts. 
INTE’LLIGIBLENESS. 7. f. [from intelligible.] Poffibility to be 
` underftood ; perfpicuity. 
~ Itis in our ideas that both the rightnefs of our knowledge, 
“and the propriety or intelligiblene/s of our {peaking, con- 
fifts. Locke. 
INTE/LLIGIBLY. adv. [from intellizible.] So as to be under- 
~ ftood ; clearly; plainly. 
The genuine fenfe, intelligibly told, 
Shews a tranflator both difcreet and bold. Rofcommon. 
e To write of metals and minerals intelligibly, is a tafk more 
` difficult than to write of animals. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
INTE’/MERATE. adj. [intemeratus, Latin.] Undefiled; unpol- 
luted. 
INTE/MPERAMENT. x./f. [in and temperament.) Bad contti- 
~ tution. 

-~ Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated, 
and others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humours. 
Reena i ‘ Harvey on Confumptions. 
INTE/MPERANCE. )%. S. [intemperance, Fr. intemperantia, Lat.] 
INTE’ MPERANCY. § Want of temperance; want of modera- 

tion ; excefs in meat or drink. 
e À Boundlefs intemperance 


courage to Protech and 
acon. 


Milton. 


Miiton’s Par. Loft. 


In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 


The fall of many kings. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
* Another Jaw of Lycurgus induced to intemperancy and all 
~ kindof incontinency. Hakewill. 
T Some, as thou faw’ft, by violent ftroke fhall die ; 
_ By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
© In meats and drinks, which on the earth {hall bring 
Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 
"Before thee fhall appear ; that thou may’ft know 
~ What mifery th’ inabftinence of Eve 


* Shall bring on men. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
© The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
T drunkennefs and intemperance, by bringing a drunken man 


into their company. Watts. 
YNTEMPERATE. adj. [intemperant, Fr. intemperatus, Latin. ] 
4. Immoderate in appetite ; exceffive in meat or drink; drunken; 
~ gluttonous. 
~~ More women fhould die than men, if the number of bu- 
~ rials anfwered in proportion to that of fickneffes; but men, 
being more intemperate than women, die as much by rea- 
fon of thcir vices, as women do by the infirmity of their 
© fex. Graunt. 
© Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, and 
‘thofe unanfwerable doubts, which, over their cups or their 
ee. they pretend to have againft Chriftianity ; perfuade but 
the covetous man not to deify his money, the ¿intemperate man 
~~ to abandon his revels, and J dare undertake that all their giant- 
h Jike objeGions M)! vanifh. South. 
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2. Pafonate ; ungovernable; without rule. 
You are more intemperate in your blood 

Than thofe pamper’d animals, 

‘That rage in favage fenfuality. Shake/peare. 

Ufe not thy mouth to intemperate {wearing ; for therein is 
the word of fin. Eccluf. xxiii. 13. 

InTH/MPERATELY. adv. [from intemperate. ] 
t. With breach of the laws of temperance. 

How grofly do many of us contradict the plain precepts of 

the Gofpel, by living stemperately or unjuftly ? Tillstfon. 
2. lmmoderately ; exceffively. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure; but what is 
intemperately rigid ? Whereas no religion is true that is not 
peaceable as well as pure. Spratt’s Sermons. 

INTE/MPERATENESS. n. f. [from intemperate. ] 
1. Want of moderation. 
2. Unfeafonablenefs of weather. Ainfworth, 
INTE/MPERATURE. n. f. [from intemperate.] Excefs of fome 
uality. 
To INTEND. v.a. [intendo, Latin. ] 
1. To ftretch out. Obfolete. 
The fame advancing high above his head, 
With fharp intended {ting fo rude him {mote, 
That to the earth him drove, as ftricken dead ; 
Ne living wight would have him life behot. Fairy Queen: 
2. To enforce; to make intenfe. 

What feems to be the ground of the aflertion, is the 
magnified quality of this ftar, conceived to caufe or intend 
the heat of this feafon, we find that wifer antiquity was not of 
this opinion. Brouns Pulg. Err. 

By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Ha'e. 

This vis inertiz is eflential to matter, becaufe it neither can 
be deprived of it, nor intended or remitted in the fame body ; 
but is always proportional to the quantity of matter. Cheyne. 

Magnetifm may be intended and remitted, and is found only 
in the magnet and in iron. Newton's Upt. 

3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. 

This they fhould carefully intend, and not when the facra- 
ment is adminiftred, imagine themfelves called only to walk up 
and down in a white and fhining garment. Hooker. 


2. To pay regard or attention to ‘This fenfe is now little ufed. 
They could not intend to the recovery of that country of 
the north. Spenfer. 


Having no children, fhe did with fingular care and tender- 
nefs intend the education of Philip. Bacon’s H. VII. 
The king prayed them to have patience ’till a little fmoak, 
that was raifed in his country, was over; flighting, as his 
manner was, that openly, which neverthelefs he intended feri- 
oufly. Bacon’s H. VII. 
Neither was there any queen-mother who might fhare any 

way in the government, while the king intended his pleafure. 
Bacon's Henry VI. 

Go therefore, mighty pow’rs ! 

Terror of heav’n, though fallen! intend at home, 

While here fhall be our home, what beft may eafe 

The prefent mifery, and render hell 

More tolerable. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

Their beauty they, and we our loves fufpend ; 

Nought can our wifhes, fave thy health, intend. 

4. To mean; to defign. 

The opinion fhe had of his wifdom was fuch, as made her 
efteem greatly of his words; but that the words themfelves 
founded fo, as fhe could not imagine what they intended. Sidn, 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into the body, 
which hath arms and legs, only inftruments of doing, but 
that it were intended the mind fhould employ them. Sidney. 

Thou art fworn 

As deeply to effect what we intend, 

As clofely to conceal what we impart ? Shakef. R. III. 

The earl was a very acute and found fpeaker, when he 
would intend it. Watton 

According to this model Horace writ his odes and epods ; 
for his fatires and epiftles, being intended wholly for inftruc- 
tion, required another ftyle. Dryden. 

InTE’NDANT. n. f. [French.] An officer of the higheft clafs, 
who overfees any particular allotment of the publick bufinefs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and Onefi- 
crates, his swtendant general of marine, have both left relations 
of the Indies. Arbuthnot. 

INTE/NDIMENT. n.f. [entendement, French] Attention; pa- 
tient hearing ; accurate examination. This word is only to be 
found in Spenfer. 

Be nought hereat difmay’d, 

Till well ye wot, by grave intendiment, 

What woman, and wherefore doth me upbraid. ‘Fa. Queen. 

Inre/NDMeNT. u.f. [entendement, French.) 

1. Intention; defign. 

Out of my love to you, I came hither to acquaint ycu 
withal; that cither you might ftay him from his intendment, or 
brook fuch difgrace well as he fhall run into, Shake/peare. 

All that worfhip for fear, profit, or fome other by-end, fall 
more or lefs within the istendment of this emblem. L’ Efirange. 
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To INTE'NERATE. v.a. [in and tener, Latin.] To make ten- 
der; to foften. Bp. Taylor. 
Autumn vigour gives, 
Equal, intenerating, milky grain. Phillips. 
INTENERA’TION. 2. f. [from intenerate.] The a& of foftening 
or making tender. 

In living creatures the nobleft ufe of nourifhment is for the 
prolongation of lifc, reftoration of fome degree of youth, and 
inteneration of the parts. Bacon. 

JnTE’NIBLE. adj. [in and tenible.] That cannot hold. It is 
commonly written intenable. 
I know I love in vain, ftrive againft hope ; 

Yet in this captious and intenible tieve, 

I {till pour in the waters of my love. 

INTE'NSE. aaj. [intenfus, Latin.) 
1. Raifed to a high degree ; ftrained ; forced; not flight; not lax. 

To obferve the effects of a diftillation, profecuted with fo 
intenfe and unufual a degree of heat, we ventured to come 
Near. Boyle. 

Sublime or low, unbended or inten/e, 

The found is ftill a comment to the fenfe. 

2. Vehcment; ardent. 

Hebraifms warm and animate our language, and convey our 

thoughts in more ardent and inten/e phrafes, Addifon. 
3. Kept on the ftretch ; anxioufly attentive. 
But in difparity 

The one intenfe; the other fill remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 

Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

INTENSELY. adv. [from intenfe.] To a great degree. 


Shake/peare. 


Rofcommon. 


If an Englifhman confiders our world, how inten/ely it is , 


heated, he cannot fuppofe that it will cool again. Addifon. 
InTE/NSENESS. n.f. [from intcnfe.] The ftate of being affected 
to a high degree; force; contrariety to laxity or remiffion. 

The water of ftanding fprings and rivers, that fuftains a 
diminution from the heat above, being evaporated more or 
lefs, in proportion to the greater or lefler inten/ene/s of heat. 

. Woodward's Natural Hi/’ory. 

InrENsion. n.f. [intenfion, Fr. intenfio, Latin.] The act of 
forcing or ftraining any thing; contrariety to remiffion or 
relaxation. 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind than againft 
the wind; and likewife do rife and fall with the ixtenfion or 
remiffion of the wind. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Faith differs from hope in the extenfion of its object, and 
in the intenfion of degree. Taylor's Rule of living bily. 

Inve’NsIvE. adj. [from intenfe.] 
I. Stretched or increafed with refpeét to itfelf. 

As his perfection is infinitely greater than the perfection of 
a man, fo it is infinitely greater than the perlection of an angel; 
and were it not infinitely greater than the perfection of an 
angel, it could not be infinitely greater than the perfection of 
aman, becaufe the :nten/ive diftance between the perfection of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. Hale. 

2. Intent; full of care. 

Tired with that affiduous attendance and intenfive circum- 
fpection, which a long fortune did require, he was not un- 
willing to beftow upon another fome part of the pains. /Vort. 

InTE'NsIVELY. adv. To a greater degree. 

God and the good angels are more free than we are, that is, 
intenfively in the degree of freedom; but not extenfively in the 
latitude of the object, according to a liberty of exercife, but 
not of fpecification. Bramh. again) Hobts. 

INTENT. adj. [ intentus, Latin.] Anxioufy diligent; fixed 
with clofe application. 

Diftractions in England made moft men intent to their own 
fafety. King Charles. 

When we ufe but thofe means which God hath laid before 
us, it is a good fign that we are rather intent upon God’s glory 
than our own conveniency. Taylor. 

The general himfelf had been more ¿ntent upon his com- 


. mand. Clarendon. 
They on their mirth and dance 
Intent. Milton. 
Of action eager, and intent on thought, 
The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden, 


Were men as intent upon this as on things of lower con- 
cernment, there are none fo enflaved to the neceffities of life, 
who might not find many vacancies that might be hufbanded 
to this advantage of their knowledge. Locke. 

Whilft they are intent on one particular part of their theme, 
they bend all their thoughts to prove or difprove fome propo- 
fition that relates to that part, without attention to the confe- 
quences that may affect another. atts. 

Be intent and folicitous to take up the meaning of the 
fpeaker. Watts, 

Inve’nt. n.f. [from intend.) A defign; a purpofe; a drift; 
a vicw formed ; meaning. 

Although the Scripture of God be ftored with infinite va- 
ricty of matter in all kinds, although it abound with all forts 
of laws, yet the principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the 
laws of dutics fupernatural. Hooker. 


INT 


Whereas commandment was given ¢o.deftroy all: places 
where the Canaanites had ferved the gods, this precept had 
reference unto a fpecial intent.and purpofe, which was that 
there fhould be but one place whereunto the people «might 
bring offerings. Hooker. 

Thofe that accufe him in his sxtent towards our Wives, are 
a yoke of his difcarded men. Shak. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Pll urge his hatred more to.Clarence ; 

And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 

Clarence hath not another day to live. Shakefp. R. IT. 

There is an incurable blindnefs caufed by a refolution not 
to fee; and, to all intents and purpoles, he who will not open 
his eyes is for the prefent as blind as he that cannot. South. 

He was a miferable creature to all intents and purpofes. 

L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
This fury fit for her intent fhe chofe ; 

One who delights in wars. Dryden's Æn. 

The Athenians fent their fleet to Sicily, upon pretence only 
to affift the Leontines againft Syracufe ; but with an intent to 


make themfelves mafters of that ifland. Grew. 
Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent, 
As half to fhew, half veil the deep intent. Dunciad. 


INTE'NTION. n f. [intention, French; intentio, Latin.] 
1. Eagernefs of defire; clofenefs of attention; deep thought; 
vehemence or ardour of mind. 

Intention is when the mind with great earncftnefs, and of choice, 
fixes its view on any idea, confiders it on every fide, and will 
not be called off by the ordinary folicitation of other ideas. Locke. 

Effectual prayer is joined with a vehement ;mtention of the 
inferior powers of the foul, which cannot therein long con- 
tinue without pain: it hath been therefore thought good, by 
turns, to intcrpofe ftill fomewhat for the higher part of the 
mind and the underftanding to work upon. Hooker. 

She did courfe o’cr my exteriors with fuch a greedy inten- 
tion, that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning-glafs. Shake. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

In perfons poflefled with other notions of religion, the un- 
derftanding cannot quit thefe but by great examination ; which 
cannot be done without fome labour and intention of the mind, 
and the thoughts dwelling a confiderable time upon the furvey 
and difcuffion of each particular, South s Sermons. 

2. Defign; purpofe. 

Moft part of chronical diftempers proceed from laxity of the 
fibres ; in which cafe the principal :ntention is to reftore the 
tone of the folid parts. Arbuthnet on Aliments- 

3. The ftate of being intenfe or ftraincd. This. for diftinétion 
is more generally and more conveniently written intenfion. 

The operations of agents admit of intention and 1emiffion 5 
but effences are not capable of fuch variation. Locke. 

INTE'NTIONAL. adj. [intentionel, Fr. from intention.] Defigned 
done by defign. 

The glory of God is the great end which every intelligent 
being is bound to confult, by a direct and intentional fervice. 

Rogers's Sermons. 
INTE’NTIONALLY. adv. [from intentional,} 
1. By defign; with fixed choice. 

I find in myfelf that this inward principle doth exert many 

of its actions intentionally and purpolcly. Hale. 
2. In will, if not in aétion. 

Whenever I am withing to write to you, I fhall conclude 

you are intentionally doing {o to me. Atterbury-to Pope, 
InTE/NTIVE. adj. [from intent.] Diligently applied; bufly 
attentive. 

W here the objet is fine and accurate, it conduceth much to 
have the fenfe intentive and ere. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The naked relation, at leaft the sutentive confideration of 
that, is able ftill, and at this difadvantage of time, to rend the 
hearts of pious contemplators. Brown’s Pulg. Errours. 

INT’extvELY. adv. [ from intentive.] With application 5 
clofely. 

Inre’NTLy. adv, [from intent.) With clofe attention; with 
clofe application ; with eager defire. 

If we infift paffionately or fo intently on the truth of our 
beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigorous purfuit of all juft, fo- 
bcr, and godly living. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The odd paintings of an Indian fcreen, at firft glance, may 
furprife and pleafe a little; but when you fix your eye intently 
upon them, they appear fo extravagantly difproportioned that 
they give a judicious eye pain. Atterbury: 

The Chian medal feats him with a volume open, and read- 
ing intently. Pote. 

ĪNTE'NTNESS. n.f. [from intent.] The ftate of being iatent; 
anxious application. 

He is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on his own 


affairs. Swift. 
To INTE'R. v.a. [enterrer, French.] To cover under ground; 
to bury. 


Within their chiefeft temple I'll ereét 
A tomb, wherein his corps fhall be interr'd. Shakef. H. VI. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 


The good is oft interred with their bones. Shakef. Ful. Caf. 
His 


His body fhall be royally interr’d, 
And the laft funeral pomps adorn his herfe. Dryden. 
The afhes, in an old record of the convent, are fuid to have 
‘been interred between the very wall and the altar whcre they 
were taken up. Addifon on Italy. 

The beft way is to inter them as you furrow peafe. Mort. 

INTERCALAR. J adj. [intercalaire, Fr. intercalaris, Latin. ] 

‘InteRcarary. ) Inferted out of the common order to pre- 
ferve the equation of time, as the twenty-ninth of February 
in a leap-year is an intercalary day. 

To INTE’RCALATE. v.a. [intercaler, Fr. intercalo, Lat.] To 

infert an extraordinary day. 

INTERCALA'TION. n. j. [intercalation, Fr. intercalatio, Latin.] 

Infertion of days out of the ordinary reckoning. 

In fixty-three years there may be loft almoft eighteen days, 
omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant, or fix fupernumeraries. Brown’s Vul. Err. 
ToINTERCE’DE. v.n. [interceder, Fr. interceds, Latin. ] 

1. To pafs between. 
He fuppofeth that a vaft period interceded between that ori- 
œ Gination and the age wherein he lived. Have’s Origin of Mank. 
Thofe fupcerficies reflect the greatcft quantity of light, 
which have the greateft refracting powcr, and which intercede 
= mediums that differ moft in their refractive denfities. Newton. 
2. To mediate; to act between two parties with a view of re- 
conciling differences. 
: Them the glad fon 
Prefenting, thus to intercede began. Mit. Parad. Lof. 
Nor was our blefled Saviour only our propitiation to die for 
us, and procure our atonement, but he is {till our advocate, 
continually interceding with his Father in behalf of all true 
penitents. Calamy. 
_ I may reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair cri- 
ticks, and your lordfhip may intercede with them on my pro- 
mife of amendment. Dryden. 
Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to them, al- 
though it be only to intercede with God for us, but only the 
fon of God. Stilling fect. 
INTERCE’DER, z. f. [from intercede.] One that intercedes; a 
mediator 
To INTERCE'PT. v. a. [intercepter, Fr. interceptus, Latin.] 
1. To ftop and feize in the way. 
"~ The better courfe fhould be by planting of garrifons about 
him, which, whenfoever he fhall look forth, or be drawn out, 
{hall be always ready to intercept his going or coming. Spenj/er. 
Jat Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 
——O, fhe that might have intercepted thee, 
By ftrangling thee. Shakc/peare’s Richard IIT, 
I then in London, keeper of the king, 
A Mufter’d my foldiers, gather’d flocks of friends, 
À March`d towards St. Alban’s t intercept the queen. Skakefp. 
4 F Your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
3 If we hope for things which are at too great a diftance from 
us, it is poffible that we may be intercepted by death in our 
progrefs towards them. Addifon’s Spectator. 
2. To obftruct; to cut off; to ftop from being communicated. 
Though they cannot anfwer my diftrefs, 
Yet in fome fort they’re better than the tribunes ; 
For that they will not intercept my tale. Shakef. Tit. Andr. 
Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 
~ We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe. 
On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When {warming o’er the dufky fields they fly 
E New to the flow’rs, and intercept the fky. 

Behind the hole I faftened to the pafteboard, with pitch, the 
~ ‘Blade of a fharp knife, to intercept fome part of the light which 
= gafled through the hole. Newton's Opt. 
en Ta The direful woes, 

Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 

_ While ftorms vindictive intercept the fhore. Pope. 
INTERCEPTION. n.f. [interception, Fr. interceptio, Lat. from 
TE o » . . 

7 intercept.) Stoppage in courfe; hindrance; obftruction. 
a - The pillars, ftanding at a competent diftance from the out- 
= moft wall, will, by interception of the fight, fomewhat in ap- 
1 ah pearance diminifh the breadth. IWWatton’s Architecture. 
P ou The word in Mathew doth not only fignify fufpenfion, but 
~~ alfo fuffocation, ftrangulation, or interception of breath. Brown, 
“Inrerce’sston. n.f. (interceffion, Fr. interceffio, Lat.] Me- 
 diation ; interpofition ; agency between two parties; agency 
~ jn the caufe of another, generally in his favour. 

Yet loving, indeed, and therefore conftant, he ufed ftill the 

interceffion of diligence and faith, ever hoping becaufe he would 
lnot put himfelf into that hell to be hopelefs, until the time of 
reir being come and captived there brought forth this end. Sid. 
a Can you, when you pufh’d out of your gates the very de- 
~ fender of them, think to front his revenges with the palficd in- 
= terceffion of fuch a decay’d dotard as you feem to be? Shakep, 
= He makcth interceffion to God againft Ifrael. Ro. xi. 2. 

= He bare the fin of many, and made interceffion for the 

C tranfgreffors. dj. Lilayt 2. 
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Pray not thou for this people, neither make intercelficn to 
me; for I will not hear thee. Jer. vil. 16. 


To pray to the faints to obtain things by their merits*and 
interceffions, is allowed and contended for by the Roman 


church. Selling fieet. 
Your interceffion now is necdlefs grown ; 
Retire, and let me fpeak with her alone Dryd. Aurengz: 


InteRce’ssour. n.f. [interceffe.r, Fr. interceffory Liat. J Me- 
diator; agent between two parties to procure reconciliation. 
Behold the heav’ns ! thither thinc eyefight bend; 
Thy looks, fighs, tears, for iat. rcefours fend. Fairfax. 
On man’s behalf, 
Patron or ivterce/four, none appear'd. Milt. Par. Lof. 
When we thal! hear our eternal doom from our interceffours 
it will convince us, that adenial-of Chrift is more than tranfi- 
tory words. South's Sermons. 
To INTERCHA'IN. v.a. [inter and chain.] To chain; to link 
together. 
Two bofoms interchaired with an oath; 
So then two bofoms, and a fingle troth. 
To INTERCHA‘NGE. v a. [inter and chance.] 
1. To put each in the placeof the other; to give and take mu- 
tually; to exchange. 
They had left but one piece of one fhip, whercon they kept 
themfeives in all truth, having #iterchanzed their cares, while 
either cared for other, each comforting and counfelling how 


Shakef' care. 


to labour for the better, and to abide the worfe. Sidney. 
I fhall interchange 
My wained ftate for Henry's regal crown. Shakefpeare. 


2. To fucceed alternately. 

His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came fo mightily 
to his fuccour, that, with fume interchanging changes of for- 
tune, they begat of a jult war, the beft child peace. Sidney. 

INTERCHANGE. ^. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Commerce; permutation of commoditics. 
Thofe people have an interchange or trade with Elana. 
Howel. 
2. Alternate fucceffion. 
With what delight could I have walk’d thee round? 

If I could joy in ought! fwect interchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milton. 

The original meafures of time, by help of the lights in 
the firmament, are perceptible to us by thevterchanges of light 
and darknefs, and fucceffion of feafons. Holder. 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in the firft 
ages after the flood. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

3. Mutual donation and reception. 
Let Diomedes bear him, 
And bring us Creffid hither. Good Diomede, 
Furnith you fairly for this interchange. Shak. Troil, and Creff: 
Farewel ; the leifure, and the fearful time, 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample interchange of {weet difcourfe. Shate/p. R. III. 

Since their more mature dignities and royal neceflities made 
feparation of their fociety, their encounters, though not per- 
fonal, have been royally attornied with interchange of gifts, 
letters, loving embafhes. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

After fo vaft an obligation, owned by fo free an acknow- 
ledgment, could any thing be expected but a continual inter- 
change of kindnefles. South. 

INTERCHA'NGEALLE. adj. [from interchange. ] 
1. Given and taken mutually. 

So many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- 
rolments, running through the hands and refting in the power 
of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficient to argue and convince 
all manner of falfhood. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

2. Following each other in alternate fucceffion. 

Juft under the line they may feem to have two Winters and 
two Summers; but there alfo they have four interchangeable 
feafons, which is enough whereby to meafure. Hi Ider. 

All along the hiftory of the Old Teftament we find the in- 
terchangeable providences of God, towards the people of Ifrael, 
always fuited to their manners. Tillot/or. 

INTERCHA’/NGEABLY. adv. [from interchangeable.) Alternate- 
ly; in a manner whereby each gives and receives. 

In thefe two things the Faft and Weft churches did izter- 
changeably both confront the Jews and concur with them. Hoof, 

This in myfelf I boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening traitor’s foot. Shakefp. R. II. 

Thefe articles were figned by our plenipotentiarics, and 
thofe of Holland; but not by the French, although it ought to 

have been done interchangeably; and the minifters here pre- 
vailed on the queen to execute a ratification of articles, which 
only one part had figned. Swift. 
INTERCHA/‘NGEMENT. n.f. [inter and change.] Exchange ; 
mutual transference. 
A contraé of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attefted by the holy clofe of lips, 

Strengthen’d by interchangemeut of vour rings. Shate/peore. 
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InrERciPIENT. n. f. [intercipiens, Latin.) An intercepting 
power; fomething that caufes a ftoppage. 

‘They commend repellents, but not with much aftringency, 
unlefs as tntercipients upon the parts above, left the matter 

_ fhould thereby be impacted in the part. Wifeman. 
ĪNTERCI’'SION. n. f. [inter and cedo, Lat.] Interruption. 

By ceflation of oracles we may underftand their intercifion, 

not abciffion, or confummate defolation. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
To ĪNTERCLU’DE. v.n. [intercludo, Latin.] To fhut from 
a place or courfe by fomething intervening ; to intercept. 
The voice is fometimes interc/uded by a hoarfenefs, or vif- 
cuous phlegm cleaving to the afpera arteria. Holder. 
InTERCLU'sion. n.f. [interclufus, Latin.] Obftruétion ; in- 
terception. 
INTERCOLUMNIA’TION. n. f. [inter and columna, Latin.] The 
fpace between the pillars. 

The diftance or intercolumniation may be near four of his 
own diameter, becaufe the materials commonly laid over this 
pillar were rather of wood than ftone. Wotton. 

To INTERCO’MMon. v.n. [inter and common.] To feed at the 
fame table. 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for that the fpirits 
of the wine do prey upon the rofcid juice of the body, and in- 
tercommon with the fpirits of the body, and fo rob them of thcir 
nourifhment. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

InTERCOMMU'NITY. n”. f. [inter and community.) A mutual 
communication or community ; a mutual freedom or exercife 
of religion. 

'ĪNTERCO'’STAL. adj. [intercoftal, Fr. inter and cofta, Lat.] Placed 
between the ribs. 

The diaphragm feems the principal inftrument of ordinary 
refpiration, although to reftrained refpiration the interco/tul 
mufcles may concur. Boyle. 

By the affiftance of the inward intercoffal mufcles, in deep 
fufpirations, we take more large gulps of air to cool our 
heart. More’s Antidote againf? Atheifin. 

‘Vnrercourse. x. f. [entrecours, French.] 

1. Commerce; exchange. 

This fweet intercour/e 

Of looks, and fmiles; for fmiles from reafon flow, 

To brute deny’d, and are of love the food. 

2. Communication. 

The choice of the place requireth many circumftances, as 
the fituation near the fea, for the commodioufnefs of an inter- 
courfe with England. Bacon. 

What an honour is it that God fhould admit us into fuch a 
participation of himfelf? That he fhould give us minds capable 
of fuch an intercourfe with the Supreme Mind? Aiterbury. 

INTERCURRENCE. ^. f: [from intercurro, Latin.] Paflage be- 
tween. 

Confider what fluidity faltpetre is capable of, without the 
intercurrence of a liquor. Boyle. 

InTERCURRENT. adj. [intercurrens, Lat.] Running between. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caft a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whofe parts moved placidly before, 
meeting with particles in the iron, altering the motion of its 
parts, and perhaps that of fome very fubtile intercurrent mat- 
ter, thofe active parts prefently begin to penetrate, and fcatter 
abroad particles of the iron. Boyle. 

INTERDE’AL. n. f [inter and deal.] Traffick; intercourfe. 

The Gaulifh fpeech is the very Britifh, which is yet retained 
of the Welfhmen and Britons of France; though the altera- 
tion of the trading and interdeal with other nations has greatly 
altered the dialect. Spenfer. 

ToINTERDICT. v. a. [interdire, Fr. interdico, Latin. ] 

1. To forbid; to prohibit. 

Alone I pafs’d, through ways 
That brought me on a fudden to the tree 
Of interdicted knowledge. Miltons Par. Loft, b. v. 
By magick fenc’d, by fpells encompafs’d round, 

No mortal touch’d this tnterdi¢?ed ground. Tickel, 

2. To prohibit from the enjoyment* of communion with the 
church. 

An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interdia 
his fuffragans, but his vicar-general may do the fame. Ayliffe. 

InreRpi'ct. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

r. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 

Amongft his other fundamental laws, he did ordain the in- 
terdi¢is and prohibitions touching entrance of ftrangers. Bacon. 

Thofe are not fruits forbidden, no interdi& 

Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafte no knowledge works at leaft of evil. Mi.t. P. L. 
Had he liv’d to fee her happy change, 

He would have cancell’d that harfh interdié?, 

And join’d our hands himfelf, Drjd. Don Schaftian, 

2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to celebrate the holy offices. 

Nani carried himfelf mceritorioufly againft the pope, in the 
time of the interdit, which held up his credit among the pa- 
triots. IY otton. 

INTERDICTION. n. f. [interdiétion, Fr. interdifi-, Lat. from 
interdic?. ] 

t. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 
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Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction, which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine car.  Adilton’s Paradife Loft, b.viii. 
2. Curfe: from the papal interdié?. An improper ufe of the 
word. 
The trueft iffue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiétion ftands accurft. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
InTERDICTORY. adj. ]from interdié?.] Belonging to an inter- 
diétion. Ainfw:rth, 
To Inrere’ss. )v. a. [interefer, French.] To concern; to 
ToInrere’st. § afteét; to give fhare in, 

The myftical communion of all faithful men is fuch as 
maketh every one to be intera/ed in thofe precious bleffings, 
which any one of them receiveth at God’s hands. Hocker. 

Our joy, 

Although our laft not leaft; to whofe young love, 

The vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to be int’re/s’d. Shake/p. King Lear. 

To love our native country, and to ftudy its benefit and its 
glory, to be intereffed in its concerns, is natural to all men. 

Drydens Æn. Dedicat. 

Scipio, reftoring the Spanifh bride, gained a great nation 
to intere/? themfelves for Rome againit Carthage. Dryden. 

This was a goddefs who ufed to intere/? herfelf in mar- 
riages. Addifon on Medals. 

Ill fuccefies did not difcourage that ambitious and intere/fed 
people. Arbuthnot on Corns. 

To INTERE'ST. v.n. To affect; to move; to touch with 
paffion; to gain the affections: as, this is an intere/fing ftory. 

INTEREST. n.f. [interef?, Latin; interét, French.] 

1. Concern; advantage; good. 

O give us a ferious comprehenfion of that one great interc/? 
of others, as well as ourfelves. Hammond. 

There is no man but God hath put many things into his 
pofleffion, to be ufed for the common good and intere/?. Calam. 

2. Influence over others. 
They, who had hitherto preferved them, had now loft their 


intereft. Clarendon. 
Exert, great God, thy int'ref in the fky; 
Gain each kind pow’r, each guardian deity, 
That, conquer’d by the publick vow, 
They bear the difmal mifchief far away. Prior: 


Endeavour to adjuft the degrees of influence, that each 
caufe might have in producing the effect, and the proper agen- 
cy and intere/? of each therein. Watts. 

3. Share; part in any thing; participation: as, this is a matter 
in which we have intere/?. 
4- Regard to private profit. 

Wherever intere/? or power thinks fit to interfere, it little 
imports what principles the oppofite parties think fit to charge 
upon each other. Swift. 

*Tis int’re/? calls off all her fneaking train, Pope. 
5. Money paid for ufe; ufury. 
Did he take intere/? ? 

— No, not take intere/?; not, as you would fay, 

Direétly, intre; mark what Jacob did, Shake/peare. 

It is a fad life we lead, my dear, to be fo teazed ; paying 
intereft for old debts, and ftill contracting new ones. Arbuthn. 

6. Any furplus of advantage. 
With all fpeed 
You fhall have your defires with intere/?. 
To ĪNTERFE'RE. v. n. [inter and ferio, Latin.] 
1. To interpofe; to intermeddle. 

So cautious were our anceftors in converfation, as never 

to interfere with party difputes in the ftate. Swift. 
2. To clath ; to oppofe each other. 

If each aéts by an independent power, their commands 

may interfere. Smatridze’s Serm. 
3- A horfe is faid to interfere, when the fide of one of his thoes 

ftrikes againft and hurts one of his fetlocks, or the hitting one 

leg againft another, and ftriking off the fkin. Farricr’s Dia. 
InTE/RFLUENT. adj. [interfluens, Lat.] Flowing between. 

Air may confift of any terrene or aqueous corpufcles, kept 

fwimming in the tnferfuent celeftial matter. Boye. 
INTERFU’LGENT. adj. [inter and fulgens, Latin.] Shining 
between. 
INTERFU’SED. adj. [ interfufus, Latin.] Poured or fcattered 
between. 
The ambient air wide interfus'd, 

Embracing round this florid earth. 

InTERJA‘CENCY. n.f. [from interjacens, Latin ] 
1. The act or ftate of lying between. 

England and Scotland is divided only by the interjacency of 

the Tweed, and fome defert ground. Hale. 
2. The thing lying between. f 

Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, ftorms, 

fhoars, and every interjacency irregulatcs. Brown's } ug. Err. 
INTERJA'CENT. adj. [interjacens, Latin.] Intervening; lying 
between. 3 ne aa 

The fca itfelf muft be very broad, and void of little iflands 
interjacent, elfe will it yicld plentiful argument of quarrel to 
the kingdoms which it ferveth. Raleigh. 

Through 


Shake/peare. 


Milton. 


ee 
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Through this hole objects that were beyond might be feen 
diftin&tly, which would not at all be feen through other parts 
of the glafles, where the air was interjacent, Newton's Opt. 

INTERJECTION. n.f [ interjection, Fr. interjeétio, Latin. ] 

1. A part of fpeech that difcovers the mind to be feized or af- 
fected with fome paffion: fuch as are in Englifh, O/ alas! 
ab! i Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Their wild natural notes, when they would exprefs their 

= paffions, are at the beft but like natural interjeđlions, to difco- 
ver their paffions or impreffions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Intervention; interpofition ; act of fomething coming between; 
act of putting fomething between. 

Laughing caufeth a continued expulfion of the breath, with 
the loud noife which maketh the interje@fion of laughing. Bacon. 

INTERIM. »# f. [interim, Latin.) Mean time; intervening 
time. 

I a heavy interim fhall fupport, 
By his dear abfence. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
One bird happened to be foraging forher young ones, and in 
this interim comes a torrent that wathes away neft, birds, and 
banal. L’Efirange. 
l In this interim my women afked what I thought. ` Tatler. 
ĪNTERJO'IN. adj. [inter and join.) To join mutually; to in- 
termarry. 
So felleft foes, 
Whofe pafions and whofe plots have broke their fleep, 
E- To take the one the other, by fome chance, 
E Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow. dear friends, 
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3 And interjoin their iflues. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
INTERIOUR. adj. [intertor, Lat. interieur, Fr.) Internal; inner; 
not outward; not fuperficial. 
a The fool-multitude, that chufe by fhow, 
© = Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to th’ iatericur. Shakefpeare. 
<; The grofler. parts, thus funk down, would harden and ĉon- 


Burnet. 


a ftitute the interiour parts of the earth. 
Mutual 


p ĪNTERKNO'WLEDGE. n.f. [inter and knowledge. ] 
= „~ knowledge. i l 
_ All nations have interknowledge one of another, either by 
_. voyage into foreign parts, or by ftrangers that come to 
__ them. uu Bacon's New Atlantis. 
To Inrera‘ce. v.a. [entrelaffer, French.) -To intermix; to 
v: put_one thing within another. A nas g f 
» Some are to be interlaced between the divine readings of the 
E Aant prophets. Hooker. 
_____ Touching reannexing of Bretagne to France, the ambaffa- 
3 dors declined any mention thereof ; but contrariwife interlaced, 
© | in their conference, the purpofe of their mafter to match with 
= the daughter of Maximilian. Bacon's Henry VII. 
3 ___. They acknowledged what fervices he had done for the 
: commonwealth, yet interlacing fome- errors, wherewith 
-` they feemed to reproach him. Hayward. 
y Your argument is as ftrong againft the ufe of rhyme in 
. poems as in plays; for the epick way is every where interlaced 
__ with dialogue. Dryden, 
INTERLA PSE. n./f. [inter and lapfe.] The flow of time be- 
tween any two events. 

Thefe dregs are calcined into fuch falts, which, after a fhort 
~ interlapfe of time, produce coughs. Harvey. 
To INTERLA RD. v. a. [entrelarder, French] 

1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to diverfify lean with fat. 
= 2. To interpofe ; to infert between. 
C a  Jefts fhould be interlarded, after the Perfian cuftom, by ages 
= =~ young and old. Carew. 
© 3. To diverfify by mixture. ) 
The laws of Normandy were the defloration of the Englith 
> laws, and a tranfcript of them, though mingled and interlarded 
ith many particular laws of their own, which altered the 
featu s of the original. Hale’s Laws of England. 
a 3 Philips has ufed this word very harfhly, and probably did not 
> _ underftand it. ; ; 3 
ay They interlard their native drinks with choice B, 
__ _Of ftrongeft brandy. Philips. 
To INTERLE'AvE. v.a. [inter and leave.] ` To chequer a baok 
the infertion of blank leaves. 
INTERLI/NE. v. a. [inter and line.] 
To write in alternate lines. 
_ When, by interlining Latin and Englifh one with another, 
_ he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he 
may then be advanced farther. Locke. 
aa by fomething written between the lines. 
He cancell’d an old will, and forg’d a new; 
“Made wealthy at the {mall expence of figning, 
With a wet feal, and a frefh interlining. Dryden's Juven. 
Three things render a writing fufpected: the perfon pro- 
cing a falfe inftrument, the perfon that frames it, and the 
ining and rafing out of words contained in fuch inftru- 


mre 
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“ments. Ayliffe’'s Parergon, 
i The mufe invok’d, fit down to write, i 
Blot out, correét, and interline. Swift. 


INTERLINEArION. x. f. [inter and lineation.] Correétion made 


INT 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly able 
to go on without perpetual hefitations. Swift. 

To INTERLINK. v.a. [inter-and link.) To connect chains 
one to another ; to join one.in another. 

The fair mixture in pictures caufes us to enter into the fub- 
je& which it imitates, and imprints it the more deeply into 
our imagination and our memory : thefe are two chains which. 
are interlinked, which contain, and are at the fame time con- 
tained. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

INTERLOCU'TION. 7. f. [interlocution, Fr. tnterlocutio, Latin. ] 

1. Dialogue ; interchange of {peech. 

The plaineft and the moft intelligible rehearfal of the pfalms 
they favour not, becaufe it is done by interlgcutron, and with 
a mutual return of fentences from fide to fide. Hooker. 

2. Preparatory proceeding in laws an intermediate act before 
final decifion. um 

Thefe things are called accidental, becaufe fome new inci- 
dent in judicature may emerge upon them, on which the judge 
ought to proceed by saterlocution. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

INTERLOCUTOR. n. f: (inter and loquor, Latins}  Dialogift ; 
one that talks with another. 

Some morofe readers fhall find fault with my having made 
the inter/ocutors compliment with one another. Boyle. 

INTERLOCUTORY. ad. [interlocutoire, Fr. inter and loquor, Lat. } 

1. Confifting of dialogue. 

When the minifter by exhortation raifeth them up, and the 
people by proteftation of their readinefs declare he fpeaketh not 
in vain unto them ; thefe sriterlscutory forms of {peech, what are 
they elfe but moft effectual, partly teftifications, and partly 
inflammations of all piety? Hosker. 

There are feveral interlocutory difcourfes in the holy Scrip- 
tures, though the perfons {peaking are not alternately men- 
tioned or referred to. Fiddes’s Sermons. 

2. Preparatory to decifion. 

To InTERLO’PE. v. n. [inter and loofen, Dutch, torun.} -To 
run between parties and intercept the advantage that one 
fhould gain from the other; to trafick without a proper 
licence; to foreftall; to anticipate irregularly. 

The patron is defired to leave off this interloping trade, or 
admit the knights of the induftry to their fhare. Tatler. 

INTERLO’PER. n. f. [from interlope.] One who runs into bufi- 
nefs to which he has no right. 

The fwallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more an inter- 
loper upon the fpider’s right, than the fpider was upon the 


{wallow’s. À - DEfirange. 
INTERLU‘CENT. adj. [ interlucens, Latin. ] Shining be- 
tween, Didi. 


INTERLUDE. n. f. [inter and ludus, Latin.] : Something plaid 
at the intervals of feftivity ; a farce. ; 

When:there-is a queen, and ladies of honour attending her, 
there .muft fometimes »be mafques, and revels, and inter- 
ludes- Bacon's Advice to Viläers. 

The enemies of Socrates hired Ariftophanes to perfonate 
him on the ftage, and,’ by the infinuations of thofe interludes, 
conveyed a hatred of him into the people. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes ; 
When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes. Dryden. 
INTERLU‘ENCY. n.f. [interluo, Latin.] Water interpofited ; 
interpofition of a flood. 

Thofe parts of Afia’'and America, which are now disjoined 
by the inter/uency of the fea; might have been formerly conti- 
guous. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

INTERLU'NAR. pad. [inter and luna, Lat.} Belonging to the 
INTERLU’NARY. Í time when the moon, about to change, is 
invifible. 

We add the two Egyptian days in every month, the inter- 


unary and prenilunary exemptions. Brown. 
The fun to me is dark, 
And filent as the moon, 
When-the deferts the night, 
Hid-in her vacant interlunar cave. Miiton. 


INTERMARRIAGE. n.f. [inter and marriage.] Marriage be- 
tween two families, where each takes one and gives another. 

Becaufe the many alliances and intermarriages, as well as 
the perfonal feuds that happen among fo {mall a people, might 
obftruét the courfe of juttice, they havé always a foreigner 
for this employ. Addifon on Italy. 

To INTERMA’RRY. v. n. [inter and marry.) To marry fome 
of each family with the other. 

About the middle of the fourth century, from the building 
of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and plebeians to 
intermarry. Swift. 

ToInreRME DDLE. v.n. [inter and meddle.] To interpofe 
officioufly. 

The praétice of Spain hath been by war, and by conditions 
of treaty, to intermeddle with foreign ftates, and declare them- 
felves protectors general of Catholicks. Bacon: 

Seeing the king was a fovereign prince, the emperor fhould 
not intermeddle with ordering his fubjects, or directing the 
affairs of his realm. Hayward. 
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There were no ladies, who difpofed themfelves. to inter- 

meddle in bufinefs. Clarendon. 

To INTERME'DDLE. v.a. [entremefler, French.] To inter- 
mix; to mingle. ‘This is perhaps mifprinted for intermel/ed. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled; as the love of Bri- 
tomert, and the virtuoufnefs of Belphabe. Spenjer. 

INTERME DDLER. n.f. [from intermeddle.] One that inter- 
pofes officioufly ; one that thrufts himfelf into bufinefs to 
which he has no right. 

There's hardly a greater peft to government and families, 
than officious tale-bearers, and bufy inter meddlers. L’Eftrange. 

Our two great allies abroad, and our ftock- jobbers at home, 
direct her majefty not to change her fecretary or treafurer, who, 
for the reafons that thefe officious intermedd/ers demanded their 
continuance, ought never to have been admitted into the leaft 
truft. Swift. 

Shall faucy intermedilers fay, 

Thus far, and thus, are you allow’d to punifh? 4. Phillips. 
IntTERME’DIACY. n. f. [from intermediate.} Interpofition; in- 

tervention. An unauthorifed word. 

In birds the auditory nerve is affeGted by only the interme- 
diacy of the columella. Derham. 

INTERME’DIAL. adj, [inter and medius, Latin.] Intervening ; 
lying between ; intervenient. 

The love of God makes a man temperate in the midft of feats, 
and is active enough without any intermedial appetites. Taylor. 

A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the intermedial 
{paces he is careful to drefs it. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

INTERME’DIATE. adj. [intermediat, Fr. inter and medius, Lat. } 
Intervening; interpofed ; holding the middle place or degree 
between two extremes. 

Do not the moft refrangible rays excite the fhorteft vibra- 
tions for making a fenfation of a deep violet, the leaft refran- 
gible the largeft for making a fenfation of deep red, and the 
feveral intermediate forts of rays, vibrations of feveral interme- 
diate bignefles, to make fenfations of the feveral intermediate 
colours? Newton’s Opt. 

An animal confifts of folid and fluid parts, unlefs one fhould 
reckon fome of an intermediate nature as fat and phlegm. Ard. 

Thofe general natures, which ftand between the neareft 
and moft remote, are called intermediate. Watts. 

INTERME'DIATELY. adv. [from intermediate.] By way of in- 
tervention. 

To INTERME'LL. v. a. [entremefler, Fr.] To mix; to mingle. 

By occafion hereof many other adventures are intermelled, 
but rather’as accidents than intendments. Spenfer. 

INTR’RMENT. n.f. [tnierment, French; from inter.) Burial; 
fepulchre. 

InTERMIGRA'TION. n.f. Lintermigration, Fr. inter and migro, 
Lat.] Act of removing from one place to another, fo as that 
of two parties removing each takes the place of the other. 

Men have a ftrange variety in colour, ftature, and humour; 
and all arifing from the climate, though the continent be but 
one, as to point of accefs, mutual intercourfe, and poffibility 
of intermigrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

INTE/RMINABLE. adj. [interminable Fr: in and termino, Latin. ] 
Immenfe ; admitting no boundary. 

As ‘if they would confine th’ interminable, 

And tie him to his own prefcript. Milton's Agoniftes. 

INTE/RMINATE. adj. [interminate, Fr. interminatus, Latin. ] 
Unbounded ; unlimited. non 
Within a thicket I repos’d ; when round 

-I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heaps, and found, 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapm. Odyf). 
InrERMINA‘TION. n.f. [intermination, Fr. intermino, Latin.) 
= Menace; threat. i 

The threats and interminations of the Gofpel, thofe terrors 
of the Lord, as poads, may drive thofe brutifh creatures who 
will not be attracted. Decay of Piety. 

To INTERMYNGLE. v.a. [inter and mingle.] To mingle; to 
mix; to put fome things amongtt others. 

The church in her liturgies hath intermingled, with readings 
out of the New Teftament, leffons taken out of the law and 
prophets. “Hooker. 

His church he compareth unto a field, where tares, mani- 
feftly known and feen by all men, do grow intermingled with 
good corn: Hooker. 

My lord fhall never reft : 
Pll sntermingle every thing he does 
With Caffio’s fuit. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Here failing fhips delight the wand’ring eyes’; 

There trees and intermingled temples rife. 

To INTERMI'NGLE. v.n. To be mixed or incorporated. 

INTERMI'SSION. n. f. [intermiffion, Fr. intermiffio, Lat.) 

1. Ceflation for a time; paufe; intermediate ftop. 

Came a rceking poft, 

Deliver’d letters, fpight of intermiffi:n, 

Which prefently thcy read. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I count intermuffion almoft the fame thing as change; for 
that that hath been intermitted, is after a fort new. Bacon. 

The water afcends gently, and by intermiffions; but it falls 
continuately. and with force. Wilkins’s Ded, 


Pope. 
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The peafants work on, in the hotteft part of the day, with- 
out inter mi ffion. PEI Ge. 
2. Intervenient time. 
But gentle heav’n 
Cut fhort all intermiffion: front to front, 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfelf. 
3. State of being intermitted. 

Wards borrowed of antiquity, have the authority of years, 
and out of their intermiffion do win to themfelves a kind ot 
grace-like newnefs Ber. ‘Fokn on. 

4. The fpace between the paroxyfms of a fever, or any fits 
of pain; reft; paufe of furrow. 
Reit or intermiffion none I find. Maton. 
INTERMI‘ssIVE. adj. [from intermit.] Coming by fits; not 
continual. 
Wounds I will lend the French, inftead of eyes, 

To weep their intermiffive miferies. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

I reduced Ireland, atter fo many intermiffive wars, to a 
perfect paffive obedience. Havel’s England's Tears. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, or juititiums 
imaginable in profeffions, whofe fubjeét is under no intern.ijfive 
but conftant way of mutation, this feafon is commonly tenned 
the phyficians vacation. Brown’s Fulgar Errouri. 

ToINTERMIT. v.a. [ixterni:ta, Latin.] “Yo forbear any 
thing for atime; to interrupt. odo og 

If nature fhould intermit her courfe, and leave altogether, 
though it were but for a while, the obfervation of her own 


Skatefp. 


laws. ticoker. 
Run to your houfes, falt upon your knees; ~ ~ 
Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague 
That needs muft light on this ingratitude. Shakejpeare, 


His mifled, lafcivious fon, 
Edward the fecond, intermitted fo 
The courfe of glory. Daniel’s Civ. War. 
The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts that were once well 
known, would be but the reviving of thofe arts which were 
long before practifed, though intermiited and interrupted by 
war. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Certain Indians, when a horfe is running in his full career, 
leap down, gather any thing fromthe'ground, and immediate- 
ly leap up again, the horfe not intermitting his courfe. Wilkins. 
Speech intermitted, thus began. ~ Milton. 
We are furnifhed with an armour from heaven of firmnefs ; 
but if we are remifs, or fuffer ourfelves to be perfuaded to lay 
by our arms, and intermit our guard, we may be furprifed. 
Rogers's Sermons. 
ToInrermr’r. v.n. To grow mild between the fits or pa- 
roxyfms. Ufed of fevers. 
INTERMITTENT. adj. [intermittent, Fr. intermi:tens, Latin. }. 
Coming by fits. 
Next to thofe durable pains, fhort intermittent or {wift re- 
current pains do precipitate patients into confumptions. Harv. 
To INTERMI’X. v.a. [inter and mix.) To mingle; to join; 
to put fome things among others. a 
Her perfuafions fhe intermixed with tears, affirming, that 
fhe would depart from him. Hayward. 
Reveal y 
To Adam what fhall come in future days, 
As I fhall thee enlighten: intermix ; 
My cov’nant in the woman’s feed renew’d. Mit. Par. Lof. 
In yonder {pring of rofes, intermix’d 
With myrtle, find what to redrefs ’till noon. Milton. 
I doubt not to perform the part of a juft hiftorian to my 
royal mafter, without intermixing with it any thing’ of the 


poet. Dryden. 
To InTERMI’x. v.n. To be mingled together. 
InTERMI‘xTURE. n. f. [inter and mixtura, Latin.] 
t. Mafs formed by mingling bodies. l 
The analytical preparation of gold or mercury, leave per- 


fons much unfatisfied whether the fubftances they produce be 
truly the hypoftatical principles, or only fome intermixtu es of 
the divided bodies with thafe employed. ‘Beyle. 
2. Something additional mingled in a mafs. 
In this height of impiety there wanted not an intermixture 
- -of levity and folly. Bacon’s Henry V1. 
INTERMU'NDANE. adj. [inter and mindus, Latin.) Subhfting 
between worlds, or between orb and orb. 

The vaft diftances between thefe great bodies are called in- 
termundane {paces ; in which though there may be fome fluid, 
yet it is fo thin and fubtile, that it is as much as nothing. Lecke. 

INTERMU'RAL. adj. [inter, muralis, murus, Lat ] Lying be- 
tween walls. Ainfevorth. 
INTERMU'TUAL. adj. [inter and mutual.) Mutual; inter- 

changed. Jnter before mutual is improper. 
A folemn oath religioufly they take; 

By intermutual vows protefting there, 

‘This never to reveal, nor to forfake 

So good a caufe. ! 

ĪNTE'RN. adj. (interne, French; internus, Latin.] 
inteftine ; not foreign. 

The midland towns are moft flourifhing, which fhews that 


her riches are inter: and domeftick. Hove. 
INTERNAL. 


Daniels Civil Wer. 


Inward ; 
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INTERNAL. adj. (internu, Latin. ] 
t. Inward; not external. 
That ye fhall be as gods, finceI as man, 
Internal man, is but proportion meet. Mit. Par, Loft. 
Myfelf, my confcience, and internal peace. Milton. 

Bad comes of fetting our hearts upon the fhape, colour, 
and external beauty of things, without regard to the internal 
excellence and virtue of them. L’Efirange. 

' = _ [f we think moft mens a&ions to be the interpreters of 

their thoughts, they have no fuch inter nal veneration for good 
E rules. : Locke. 
2. Intrintick ; not depending on external accidents ; real. 

We are to provide things honeft; to confidcr not only the 
internal reCtitude cf our actions in the fight of God, but whe- 
ther they will be free from all mark or fufpicion of evil. Ragers. 

INTERNALLY. adv. [from internal. ] 
; 1. Inwardly. 
2. Mentally ; intelle€tually. 
Weare fymbolically in the facrament, and by faith and the 
_ fpirit of God internal} united to Chrift. Taylor. 
INTERNE’CINE. adj. [internecinus, Latin.] Endeavouring mu- 
tual deftruction. 2 
: Th’ Egyptians worfhip’d dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. Hudibras, p. i. 
ANTERNE’cION. n.f. [internccion, French; internecio, Latin. } 
Maffacre; flaughter. 
"kel hat natural propenfion of felf-love, and natural principle 
- of felf-prefervation, will neceffarily-break out into wars and 
— tnvernecions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
InTERNv’xcro. n. f. [internuncius, Latin.] Meffenger between 
_ two parties. 3 
INI ERPE!LA'TION. n. f. [interpe'lation, Fr. interpellatio, Lat.] 
ba: fummons ; a call upon. 
rimier In all extrajudicial aéts one citation, monition, or extraju- 
_dicial interpelaticn is fulicient. A lifes Parergon. 
~~ ToINTE’RPOLATE. v.a. [interpoler, Fr. interpolo, Latin.) 
1. To foift any thing into a place to which it does not belong. 
The Athenians were put in pofleffion of Salamis by another 
e ~ law, which was cited by Solon, or, as fome think, interpolated 
by him for that purpofe. À Pope. 
“2, To renew; to begin again; to-carry on with intermiffions. 
_ This motion of the heavenly bodies themfelves feems to be 
continued and unintetmitted, as that motion of the firft 
cable, partly interpolated and interrupted. Hale. 
hat individual hath neccflarily a concomitant fucceffion of 


‘ 
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a nterpolated motions ; namely, the pulfes of the heart, and the 
_ ___ fucceffive motions of refpiration. Hale. 


] NTERPOLA'TION. n. f. (interpolation, Fr. 
+ Something added or put into the original matter. 


~ I have changed the fituation of fome of the Latin verfes, 


from interpolate. ] 


ag: E nd made fome interpolations. Cromwell to Pope. 


=. INTERPOLA’TOR.. n. f. [Latin; interpolateur, Fr.) One that 
~~ foifts in counterfeit paflages. 
= _Youor your interpolator ought to have confidered. 
“Inrerpo’sar. n f. [from interpo/2.] 
1. Interpofition ; agency betwecn two perfons. 
~The interpofal of my lord of Canterbury’s command for the 
"publication of this mean difcourfe, may feem to take away my 
choice. ; South's Sermons. 
“2. Intervention. . 
~~ Our overfhadowed fouls may be emblemed by crufted globes, 
ary whofe influential emiffions are intercepted by the interpojal of 
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ye: ighting element. Glanv. Scepf. 
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Swift. 


YTERPO'SE. v. a. [interpono, Latin ; interpo/er, Fr.] 


= 


~~ What watchful cares do interpofe themfelves 
~~ Betwixt your eyes and night. 

~~ Death ready ftands to interpo/e his dart. ilton. 
n frailty will too often interpo/e itfelf among perfons 


Swift. 


~The common father of mankind feafonably interpofed his 

and, and refcued miferable man out of the grofs ftupidity and 
lity whereinto he was plunged. Woodward. 
ace between ; to make intervenient. 

e weeks the king did honourably interpofe, both 

to give {pace to his brother's interceffion, and to fhow that he 
Ja conflict with himfelf what he fhould do. Bacon. 

ERPO’SE. V. 7. 

mediate: to act between two parties. 

Sut in by way of interruption. 

Sut, interpo/es Eleutherius, this objection may be made in- 
eed almoft againft any hypothefis. Bayle. 

O'SER. n. f. {from interpofe.} 

One that comes between others. 

“Iwill make hafte; but ’till I come again, 
No bed fhall ere be guilty of my ftay ; 
No reft be interpofer ’twixt us twain. 

2. An intervenient agent ; a mediator. 
INTERPoSI’TION. n. J. [interpofition, Fr. interpofitio, Lat. from 
nterpof. 
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There never was a time when the interpsfition of the m3- 

giftrate was more neceflary to fecure the honour of reli- 

ion. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Though warlike fuccefles carry in them often the evidences 

of a divine interpofition, yet are they no fure marks of the 

divine favour. Atterbury. 
2. Mediation ; agency between parties. 

The town and abbey would have come to an open rupture, 
had it not been timely prevented by the interpo/itin of their 
common prote¢tors. Addifon. 

3. Intervention; ftate of being placed between two. 

The nights are fo cold, frefh, and equal, by reafon of the 
intire interpofition of the carth, as I know of no other part of 
the world of better or equal temper. Raleigh. 

She fits on a globe that ftands in water, to denote that fhe 
is miftrefs of a new world, feparate from that which the Ro- 
mans had before conquered, by the interpo/i‘ion of the fea. Addi/. 

4. Any thing interpofed. 
A fhelter, and a kind cf fhading cool : 

Interpofiti.n, as a Summer's cloud. Mit. Paradife Regatn'd. 

To INTE/RPRET. v. a. [interpreter, French ; interpretor, Lat. ] 
To explain ; to tranflate; to decipher; to give a folution; to 
clear by expofition ; to expound. 

One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond felf-explication. 
You fhould be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 

That you are fo. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

He hanged the chief baker, as Jofeph had interpreted to 
them. Gen. xl. 22. 

Pharaoh told them his dream; but there was none that 
could interpret them unto him. Gen. xli. 8. 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, and underftanding, inter- 
preting of dreams, and fhewing of hard fentences, and dif- 
folving of doubts, were found in the fame Daniel- Dan. v. 12. 

Hear his fighs, though mute! 

Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 

Interpret for him. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

INTERPRETABLE. adj. [from interpret.] Capable of being ex- 
pounded or deciphered. 

No man’s face is actionable: thefe fingularities are inter- 
pretable from more innocent caufes. Collier. 

INTERPRETA’TION, 1. f. [interpretation, Fr. interpretatic, Lat. 
from interpret. | 

1. The act of interpreting; explanation. 

This is a poor epitome of your’s, 

Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 

May fhew like all yourfelf. 

Look how we can, or fad or merrily, 

Interpretation will mifquote our looks. Shakes. HIV. 

2. The fenfe given by an interpreter; expofition. 

If it be obfcure or uncertain what they meant, charity, I 
hope, conftraineth no man, which ftandeth doubtful of their 
minds, to lean to the hardeft and worft interpretation that 
their words can carry. Hooker. 

The primitive Chriftians knew how the Jews, who pre- 
ceded our Saviour, interpreted thefe prediGtions, and the marks 
by which the Meffiah would be difcovered; and how the Jew- 
ith doétors, who fucceeded him, deviated from the interpreta- 
tions of their forefathers. Addifon. 

3. The power of explaining. 

We befeech thee to profper this great fign, and to give us 
the interpretaticn and ufe of it in mercy. Bacon. 

INTERPRETATIVE. ad. [from interpret.] Collected by inter- 
pretation. 

Though the creed apoftolick were fufficient, yet when the 
church hath ereéted that additional bulwork againft hereticks, 
the rejecting their additions may juftly be deemed an interpre- 
tative fiding with herefies. Hammond. 

INTE RPRETATIVELY. adv. [from interpretative.] As may be 
collected by interpretation. 

By this provifion the Almighty interpretatively {peaks to him 
in this manner: I have now placed thee in a well furnifhed 
world. a Ray on the Creation, 

InTE’RPRETER. n. f. (interprete, Fr. interpres, Latin.] 
1. An explainer; an expofitor; an expounder. 
What we oft do beft, 

By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow'd: what worft, as oft, 

Hitting a grofler quality, is cry’d up 

For our bek act. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

In the beginning the earth was without form and void; a 
fluid, dark, confufed mafs, and fo it is underftood by inter- 
preters, both Hebrew and Chriftian. Burnet. 

We think moft mens ations to be the interpreters of their 


Shakef. Cymbeline. 


Shakef. Coriolanus. 


thoughts. Locke. 
2. A tranflator. 
Nor word for word be careful to transfer, 
With the fame faith as an interpreter. Fanfhaw. 


How fhall any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, under- 
take fuch a work with fpirit, when he conliders that in an age or 
two he fhall hardly te underftood without an interpreter. Swift. 

INTERPU’ NCTIỌN, 


Inrerpu’nctron. M.f. [interpunétio, Fr. interpungo, Latin.) 
Pointing between words or fentences. 

INTERRE'GNUM. n.f. [Lat.] The time in which a throne 
is vacant betwecn the death of a prince and acceffion of an- 
other. 

Next enfu’d a vacancy, 
Thoufand worfe paffions than poffefs’d 
The interregnum of my breaft : 
Blefs me from fuch an anarchy ! Cowley. 
He would fhew the queen my memorial with the firft op- 
portunity, in order to have it done in this interregnum or fuf- 
penfion of title. Swift. 

INTERREIGN. 2%. f. [interregme, Fr. interregnum, Latin.] Va- 
cancy of the throne. 

The king knew there could not be any interreign or fuf- 
_ penfion of title. Bacon’s Henry VII. 


To INTE’RROGATE. v.a. [interrogo, Lat. interroger, Fr.] To 


: 


examine; to queftion. 

To INTE RROGATE. v.n. To afk; to put queftions, 
~ By his inftructions touching the queen of Naples, it feem- 
eth he could interrogate touching beauty. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

His proof will eafily be retorted by :nterrogating, Shall the 

adulterer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom of God. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
InTERROGA’TION. 2. f. [rnterrogation, Fr. interrogatio, Lat.) 
1. A queftion put ; an enquiry. 

How demurely foever {uch men may pretend to fanétity, 
that interrogation of God preffes hard upon thein, fhall I count 
them pure with the wicked balances, and with the bag of 
deceitful weights ? Government of the Tongue. 

This variety is obtained by interrogations to things inani- 
mate ; by beautiful digreffions, but thofe fhort. Pope. 

2. A note that marks a queftion: thus? as, Does ‘fob ferve 
God for nought ? 

INTERRO'GATIVE. adj. [interrogatif, Fr. interrogativus, Lat.} 
Denoting a queftion; expreffed in a queftionary form of words. 

INTERRO’GATIVE. n. f. A pronoun ufed in afking queftions : 
as, who? what? which? whether? 

INTERRO’GATIVELY. adv. [from interrogative.] In form of a 
queftion. 

InTERROGA’TOR. n. f. [from interrogate.] An afker of quef- 
tions. 

INTE/RROGATORY. n.f. [interrogatoire, French.] A queftion; 
an enquiry. 

He with no more civility, though with much more bufinefs 
than thofe under-fellows had fhewed, began in captious man- 
her to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney, b. ii. 

i Nor time, nor place, 
Will ferve long interrogatories. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can tafk the free breath of a facred king. Shake/teare. 

The examination was fummed up with one queftion, 
Whether he was prepared for death? The boy was frighted 
out of his wits by the laft dreadful interrogatory. Addifon, 

InTERRO'GATORY. adj. Containing a queftions expreffing a 
queftion. 

To INTERRUPT. wv. a. [interrompre, Fr. interruptus, Lat.] 

1. To hinder the procefs of any thing by breaking in upon it. 
4 Rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 

What they are ufed to bear. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He might fecurely enough have engaged his body of horie 
againft their whole inconfiderable army, there being neither 
tree nor bufh to interrupt his charge. Clarendon, b. ii. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies feems partly uninter- 

i tupted, as that of the firit moveable interpolated and iater- 
rupted. Hale. 
2. To hinder one from proceeding by interpofition. 
.. Anfwer not before thou haft heard the caufe; neither in- 
terrupt men in the midft of their talk. Eccluf. xi. 8. 
3. To divide ; to feparate. 
Seeft thou what rage 
Tranfports our adverfary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyfs wide interrupt, can hold. Milton. 


‘INTERRU/PTEDLY. adv. [from interrupted.) Not in continuity ; 


not without ftoppages. 

The incident light that meets with a grofler liquor, will 
have its beams either refracted or imbibed, or elfe reflected 
more or lefs interruptedly than they would be, if the body had 
been unmoiftened. Boyle on Colours. 

IntTERRU/PTER. n. f. [from interrupt.) He who interrupts. 
InreRRu‘PTION. n. f. [interruption, Fr. interruptio, Latin.] 
1. Interpofition; breach of continuity. 

Places fevered from the continent by the interruption of the 

fea. Hale’s Original of Mankind, 
2. Intervention; interpofition. 

You are to touch the one as foon as you have given a 
ftroke of the pencil to the other, left the interruption of time 
caule you to lofe the idea of one part. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. Hindvance ;. {top ; let; obftruction. 
Bloody England into England gone, 
© Overbearing interruption, fpite of France. 


Shakefpeare. 
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This way of thinking on what we read, will be a rub only 
in the beginning ; when cuftom has made it familiar, it will 
be difpatched without refting or interruption in the courle of 
our reading. Locke. 

Amidft the nterruptions of ‘his forrow, feeing his penitent 
overwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her be com- 
forted. Addifon’s Speci. N°. 164. 

INTERSCA’PULAR. adj. [inter and fcapula, Latin.] Placed be- 
tween the fhoulders. 

To Inrersci’ND. v. a. [inter and feindo, Latin.] To cut off 
by interruption. Dié. 

To InrERSCRI‘BE. v. a. [inter and fcribo, Lat.] To write be- 
tween. i see ict. 

INTERSE/CANT. adj. [interfecans, Latin.] Dividing any thing 
into parts. 

To INTERSECT. v.a. [interfeco, Lat.] To cut; to divide 
each other mutually. 

Perfeét and viviparous quadrupeds fo ftand in their po- 
fition of pronenefs, that the oppofite joints of neighbour legs 
confift in the fame plane; and a line defcending from their 
navel interfed?s at right angles the axis of the earth. Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadftone, it will fomewhat deprefs 
its animated extreme, and int.rfeé? the horizontal circum- 
ference. Brown’s Vul-ar Errours, b, ii. 

To InreERsE‘cT. v. n. To meet and crofs cach other. 

The fagittal future ufually begins at that point where thefe 

dines inter/ec?. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Inrerse’crion. n. f. [interfeétio, Lat. ‘from interfec?.] Point 
where lines crofs each other. 

They did fpout over interchangeably from fide to fide in 
forms of arches, without any interfecfion or meeting aloft, 
becaufe the pipes were not oppofite.  /Votton’s Architecture. 

The firft ftar of Aries, in the time of Meton the Athe- 
nian, was placed in the very interfection, which is now elon- 
gated, and moved eaftward twenty-eight degrees. ; Brown. 

Ships would move in one and the fame furface ; and con- 
‘fequently muft needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direét lines, or meet in the znterfec- 

_ tion of crofs ones. Bentley's Sermons. 
ToINTERSERT. v.a. [interfero, Lat.] To put in between 
other things. 

If I may interfert a fhort philofophical fpeculation, the 
depth of the fea is determined in Pliny to be fifteen furlongs. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
INTERSE’RTION. a. f. [from interfert.] An infertion, or thing 
inferted between any thing. 

Thefe two interfertions were clear explications of the 
apoftle’s old form, God the father, ruler of all, which con- 
tained an acknowledgement of the unity. Hammond. 

To INTERSPE’RSE. v.a. [interfperfus, Lat.]_ To {catter here 
and there among other things. f 

The poffibility of a body’s moving into a void fpace be~ 
yond the utmoft bounds of body, as well as into a veid {pace 
inter/perfed amcneft bodies, will always remain clear. Locke. 

It is the editor’s intereft to infert what the author’s judg- 
ment had rejected; and care is taken to inter/perfe thefe. 
additions in fuch a manner, that fcarce any book can be 
bought without purchafing fomething unworthy of the eer 

wijt. 
INTERSPE’RSION. ^. f. [from interfperfe.) The act of eS 
ing here and there. 

For want of the interfperfion of now and then an elegiack 
or a lyrick ode. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

INTERSTE/LLAR. adj, [inter and fellar, Lat.] Intervening be- 
tween the ftars. Bo 

The inter/lellar {ky hath fo much affinity with the ftar, that 
there is a rotation of that as well as of the ftar. Bacon. 

I'nrerstice. ». f. [interflitium, Lat. inter/tice, Lat.] 
1. Space between one thing and another. ona 

The fun fhining through a large prifm upon a comb placed 
immediately behind the prifm, his light, which paffed through 
the inter/fices of the teeth fell upon a white paper : the breadths 
of the teeth were equal to their interflices, and feven teeth 
together with their inter/fices took up an inch in breadth. 

Newwton’s Opticks. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the {mallcft particles 
which compofe the fibres, fo as to leave vacant inter/tices in 
thofe places where they cohered before. Arbuthnot. 

2. Time between one act and another. 

I will point out the inter/fices of time which ought to be 

between one citation and another. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
INTERSTITIAL. adj. [from interflice.] Containing interftices. 
In oiled papers, the inter/fitial divifion being actuated by 
the acceffion of oil, becometh more tranfparent. Brown. 
InTERTE’XTURE. 7. f. [intertexo, Latin.) Diverfification of 
things mingled or woven one among another. _ 
To ĪNTERTWI'NE. } v.a. [inter and twine, ot twifi.] To unite 
To Inrertwi'st. § by twifting one in another, 
Under fome concourfe of fhades, 
Whofe branching arms thick intertwin'd might fhield 
From dews and damps of night his thelter'd head. AMhilton. 
3 INTERVAL. 
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INTERVAL. n. f. (intervalle, Fr. intervallum, Latin.] 
1. Space between places; interftice ; vacuity; fpace unoccu- 
pied ; void place; vacancy ; vacant fpace. 

With any obftacle let all the light be now ftopped which 
paffes through any one interval of the teeth, fo that the range 
of colours which comes from thence may be taken away, 
and you will fee the light of the reft of the ranges to be cx- 
panded into the place of the range taken away, and there to 
be coloured. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Time paffing between two affignable points. 

The century and half following, to the end of the third 
Punick war, was a very bufy periad at Rome; the intervals 
between every war being fo fhort. Swift. 

3. Remifion of a delirium or diftemper. 

Though he had a long illnefs, confidering the great heat 
with which it raged, yet his intervals of fenfe being few and 
fhort, left but little room for the offices of devotion. Atterb. 

To InTERVE/NE. V.n. [intervenio, Lat. intervenir, Fr.] To 
come between things or perfons; to be intercepted ; to make 
intervals. 

While fo near each other thus all day 

Our tafk we chufe, what wonder, if fo near, 

Looks intervene, and fmiles. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Efteem the danger of an action, and the pofibilities of 
mifcarriage, and every crofs accident that can intervene, to 
be either a mercy on God’s part, or a fault on ours. Taylor. 

INTERVENE. n.f. [from the verb.] Oppofition, or perhaps 
interview. A word out of ufe. 

They had fome fharper and fome milder differences, which 
might eafily happen in fuch an intervene of grandees, both 

__ vehement on the parts which they fwayed. Wotton. 

INTERVE’NIENT. adj. [interveniens, Lat. intervenant, French. ] 
Intercedent ; interpofed ; paffing between. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two 
bemolls or half notes. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 104. 

Many arts were ufed to difcufs new affection : all which 
notwithftanding, for I omit things intervepient, there is con- 
veyed to Mr. Villiers an intimation of the king’s pleafure to 
be fworn his fervant. Watton. 

INTERVE/NTION. n. f. [intervention, Fr. interventio, Latin. ] 

1. Agency between perfons. 

God wil] judge the world in righteoufnefs by the interven- 

tien of the man Chrift Jefus, who is the Saviour as well as 
= the judge of the world. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2. Agency between antecedents and confecutives. 

In the difpenfation of God’s mercies to the world, fome 
things he does by himfelf, others by the intervention of na- 
tural means, and by the mediation of fuch inftruments as he 

has appointed. L’ Efirange. 

3. Interpofition ; the ftate of being interpofed. 

Sound is fhut out by the intervention of that laxe mem- 
brane, and not fuffered to pafs into the inward ear. Holder. 


4 To InTERVE’RT. V.a. [interverto, Lat.] To turn to another 
. ~ courfe. 

= The duke interverted the bargain, and gave the poor wi- 
- ~ dow of Erpenius for the books five hundred pounds. /Votton. 
f INTERVIEW. n. f. [entrevue, French.] Mutual fight ; fight of 
P each other. Ít is commonly ufed for a formal and appointed 
À meeting or conference. 

~~ The day will come, when the paffions of former enmity 


being allayed, we fhall with ten times redoubled tokens of 
reconciled love fhew ourfelves each towards other the fame, 
_ which Jofeph and the brethren of Jofeph were at the time of 
their interview in Egypt. Hooker. 
His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him fome prejudice. Shake/p. Henry YII. 
_ Such happy interview, and fair event 
= Of love, and youth not loft, fongs, garlands, flow’rs, 
< And charming fymphonies, attach’d the heart 
Seg! Adam. Milton's Par. Tob. Xi. 
—Tolntervo'ive. v.a. [intervolvo, Latin.) To involve one 
= within another. 
= Myftical dance! which yonder ftarry {phere 
© Of planets, and of fix’d, in all her wheels 
~ Refembles neareft; mazes intricate, 
` ka - Eccentrick, intervolv’d, yet regular, 
~~ Then moft, when moft irregular, they feem. 
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‘> Milton. 
Fo INTERWE AVE. V. a. preter. interwove, part. pafi. inter- 
y woven, interwove, OF interweaved. [inter and weave.) To 
mix one with another in a regular texture ; to intermingle. 
j Then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 
Of trecs thick interwoven. 
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Milton's Par. Loft, b. it. 
At laft 
Words interwove with fighs found out their way. „Milton, 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and :nterwove 
l With flaunting honeyluckle. 
i None 
__ Can fay here nature ends, and art begins, 
g But mixt like th’ clements, and born like twins, 


Milton. 
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So interweav'd, fo like, fo much the fame : 
None, this mere nature, that mere art Can name. 
The proud theatres difclofe the fcene; 
Which interwoven Britons feem to raife, 
And fhow the triumph which their fhame difplays. Dryden. 
He fo interweaves truth with probable fiction; that he puts 
a pleafing falacy upon us. _ Dryden. 
It appeared a vaft ocean planted »with iflands, that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thou- 
fand little fhining feas that ran among them. Addtjon’s Speci. 
It is a confufion of kitchen and parterre, orchard and 
flower-garden, which lie fo mixt and interwoven with one 
another, as to look like a natural wildernefs. Spear. 
The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent creatures, 
without implanting in their natures a moft ardent defire, 1#- 
terwoven in the fubftance of their fpiritual natures, of being 
reunited with himfelf. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 
I do not altogether difapprove the interweaving texts of 
fcripture through the ftyle of yaur fermon. Swifts Mijcels 
To INTERWI'sH. v.a. [inter and wifh,] To with mutually to 
each other. 
The venom of all ftepdames, gamefter’s gall, 
What tyrants and their fubjects interwifhy 
All ill fall on that man. Donne. 
InTE'sTABLE. adj. [inteftabilis, Latin.] Difqualified to make 
a will. 
A perfon excommunicated is rendered infamous and in- 
tefiable both actively and paflively. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Inre’sTATE. adj. [intefat, Fr. inteftatus, Latin.] Wanting a 
will; dying without will. 
Why fhould calamity, be full of words ? 
— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy fucceeders of inte/tate joys, 
Poor breathing orators of miferies.  Shake/p. Richard Ill. 
Prefent punifhment purfues his maw, 
When furfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw, 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apoplex, inteflate death. Dryden’s Fuvenals 
INTESTINAL. adj. [inteflinal, Fr. from inte/fine.} Belonging 
to the guts. 
The mouths of the la&eals are opened by the inte/final 
tube, affecting a ftraight inftead of a {piral cylinder. Arbuth. 
INTE'STINE. adj. [inte/fin, Fr. inteflinus, Latin.] 
1. Internal; inward ; not external, 
Of thefe inward and inte/fine enemies to prayer, there are 
our paft fins to wound us, our prefent cares to diftract us, 
our diftempered paffions to diforder us, and a whole {warm 


Denbain: 


of loofe and floating imaginations to moleft us. Duppa. 
Inteftine war no more our pafhons wage, 
Ev’n giddy factions hear away their rage. Pope. 


2. Contained in the body. 
Intefline ftone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
And moon-ftruck madnefs. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 
A wooden jack, which had almoft 
Loft, by difufe, the art to roaft, 
A fudden alteration feels, 
Increas’d by new inte/tine wheels. Swift's Mifcel. 
3. Domeftick,. not foreign. I know not whether the word be 
properly ufed in the following example of Shake/peare : per- 
haps for mortal and intefline fhould be read mortal interne- 
cine. 
Since the mortal and inte/fine jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in folemn fynods been decreed, 
T’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns, Shake/peare. 
But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, © 
To thefe inte/ine difcords put an end. ` Dryden's Ovid. 
She faw her fons with purple deaths expire, 
A dreadful feries of inte/tine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs, and difhoneft fcars. Pope. 
INTE'STINE. n. f. [intefinum, Lat. inteftine, Fr.] The gut; 
the bowel : moft commonly without a fingular. 
The inte/fines or guts may be inflamed by an acrid fub- 
ftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To INTHRALL. v.a. [in and thrall.] To enflave ; to fhac- 
kle; to reduce to fervitude. A word now feldom ufed, at 
leaft in profe. 
What though I be inthrall’d, he feems a knight, 
And will not any way difhonour me. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
The Turk has fought to extinguifh the ancient memory of 
thofe people which he has fubjected and inthrall’d. Raleigh. 
Authors to themfelves in all 
Both what they judge, and what they choofe ; for fo 
I form’d them free, and free they muft remain 
Till they inthrall themfelves. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. 
She foothes, but never can inthrall my mind : 
Why may not peace and love for once be join’d. Prior. 
INTHRA‘LMENT. a. f. [from inthrall.] Servitude ; flayery. 
Mofes and Aaron, fent from God to claim 
His people from inthralment, they return 
With glory, and fpoil, back to their promis’d land, 
Milton's Par. Loft. 
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To InTHRO'NE. v.a. [in and throne.] To raife to royalty ; to 
feat on a throne. 
One, chief, in gracious dignity iuthron’d, 
Shines o’er the reft. Lhomfon's Summer, l. 395. 
Intimacy. n. f. [from intimate.] Clofe familiarity. 
It is in our power to confine our friendfhips and intimacies 
to men of virtue. Rogers’s Sermons. 
YNTIMATE. adj. [intimado, Spanith ; intimus, Lat.] 
1. Inmoft; inward; intcftine. 
They knew not 

That what I mention’d was of God, I knew 

From intimate impulfe, and therefore urged on 

The marriage. Mailton’s Agonift. 1. 221. 

Fear being fo intimate to our natures, it is the ftrongeft 
bond of laws. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

2. Near; not kept at diftance. 

Mofes was with him in the retirements of the mount, re- 
ceived there his private inftructions; and when the multitude 
wcre thundered away from any approach, he was honoured 
with an intimate and immediate admiffion.  South’s Sermons. 

3, Familiar; clofely acquainted. 
United by this fympathetick bend, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Rofcommon. 
INTIMATE. n. f. [intimado, Spanith ; intime, French ; inti- 
mus, Latin.] A familiar friend; one who is trufted with our 
thoughts. 

The defign was to entertain his reafon with a more equal 
converfe, affign him an intimate whofe intelle& as much cor- 
refponded with his as did the outward form. Gov. Tongue. 

To INTIMATE. v.a. [intimer, French ; intimare, low Latin. ] 
To hint ; to point out indireétly, or not very plainly. 

Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a way he inti- 
mates, may be made a mercury of coppcr, not of the filver 
colour of other mercuries, but green. Boyle. 

The names of fimple ideas and fubftances, with the ab- 
ftract ideas in the mind, intimate fome real exiftence, from 


which was derived their original patern. Locke. 
Tis the divinity that ftirs within us ; 
"Tis heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Add'fon’s Cato. 


INTIMATELY. adv. [from intimate.] 
1. Clofely ; with intermixture of parts. 

The fame ceconomy is obferved in the circulation of the 

chyle with the blood, by mixing it intimately with the parts 
-~ of the fluid to which it ts to be affimilated. Arbuthnot. 
` 2. Nearly ; infeparably. 

Quality, ‘as it regards the mind, has its rife from know- 
ledge and virtue, and is that which is more effential to us, 
and more intimately united with us. Addifon’s Speg. N°. 219. 

_3- Familiarly ; with clofe friendfhip. 
INTIMA’TION. 7. f. [intimation, Fr. from intimate.] Hint; ob- 
fcure or indireét declaration or direction. 

Let him ftrictly obferve the firft ftirrings and intimations ; 
the firft hints and whifpers of good and evil that pafs in his 
heart. South's Sermons. 

Of thofe that are only probable we have fome reafonable 

intimations, but not a demonftrative certainty.  Voodward. 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there are feveral 
little zztimations to be met with on medals. Addifon. 

“TYxtime. adj. Inward ; being within the mafs ; not being ex- 
ternal, or on the furface; internal. 

As to the compofition or diffolution of mixed bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, and requires an intime appli- 
cation of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs 
over earth. Digby on Bodies. 

To INTYMIDATE, v.a. [intimider, French; in and timidus, 
Lat.] To make fearful; to daftardize ; to make cowardly, 
Now guilt once harbour’d in the con{cious breaft, 

Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 

INTI’RE. n. f. [integer, Lat. entier, French; better written 
entire, which fee, and all its derivatives.] Whole; undimi- 
nifhed ; broken. 

The lawful power of making laws, to command whole 
politick focieties of men, belongeth fo properly unto the fame 
intire focieties, that for any prince to exercife the fame of 
himfelf, and not either by exprefs commiffion immediately 
and perfonally received from God, or elfe by authority de- 
rived at the firft from their confent upon whofe perfons he 
impofes laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. Hooker. 

INTI/RENESS. n.f. [from intire; better entirene/s.] Wholene(s ; 
integrity. 
So fhal! all times find me the fame: 

You this intirenefs better may fulfil, 

Who have the pattern with you fiill. 

INTO. prep. [in and to.] 
1. Noting entrance with regard to place. í 

If iron wili acquire by mere continuance an habitual incli- 
nation to the fite it held, how much more may education, 
being a conftant plight and inurement, induce by cuftom 
good habits into a reafonable creature. Wotton. 

To give life to that which has yct no being, is to frame a 
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living creature, fafhion the parts, and having fitted them to- 
gether, to put nto them a living foul. Locke. 

Water introduces into vegetables the matter it bears along 
with it. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. 

Acrid fubftances, which pafs into the capillary tubes, muft 
irritate them into greater contraction, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
. Noting penetration beyond the outfide, or fome action which 
reaches beyond the fuperficies or open part. 

To look into letters already opencd or dropt is held an un- 
generous act. Pope. 
2. Noting a new ftate to which any thing is brought by the 

agency of a caufe. 

They have denominated fome herbs folar and fome lunar, 
and fuch like toys put into great words. Bacen. 

Compound bodies may be refolved into other fubftances 
than fuch as they are divided nto by the fire. Boyle. 

A man muft fin himfelf into a love of other mens fins ; for 
a bare notion of this black art will not carry him fo far. South. 

Sure thou art born to fome peculiar fate, 

When the mad people rife againft the ftate, 

To look them into duty; and command 

An awful filence with thy lifted hand. — Dryden"s Per/ius. 

It concerns every man that would not trifle away his foul, 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, with the greateft 
ferioufnefs to enquire into thefe matters. Tillotfon. 

He is not a frail being, that he fhould be tired info com- 
pliance by the force of affiduous application. Smalridge. 

In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to rife, they 
naturally fpread themfelves into lakes, before they can find an 
iffue. Addifon on Italy. 

Tt would have been all irretrievably loft, was it not by this 
means collected and brought into one mafs. Woodward. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their fole au- 
thor ; and the reader led into a belief, that they were never 
before maintained by any perfon of virtue. Atterbury. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be always 
frightening and aftonifhing men into an acknowledgement of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi- 
dence. Atterbury'’s Sermons. 

A man may whore and drink himfelf into atheifn ; but it 
is impoffible he fhould think himfelf into it. Bentley. 

INTO’LERABLE. adj. [intolerabilis, Lat. intolerable, F Tod 
1. Infufferable ; not to be endured; not to be born; having 

any quality in a degree too powerful to be endured. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of many, cer- 
tain and uncertain, what will be and what will never be, our 
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load will be as intolerable as it is unreafonable. Taylor. 
His awful prefence did the croud furprize, 
Nor durft the rath {peétator meet his eyes ; 
Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 
So fierce, they flath’d intolerable day. Dryden. 


Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the fame ftudy 
long continued in is as intolerable to them, as the appearing 


long in the fame clothes is to a court lady. Locke. 
From Param’s top th’ Almighty rode, 
Intolerable day proclaim’d the God. Broome. 


2. Bad beyond fufferance. 

InTO’LERABLENESS. n.f. [from intolerable.] Quality of a 
thing not to be endured. 

INTO'LERABLY. adv. [from intolerable.] Toa degree beyond 
endurance. 

INTOLERANT. adj. [intolerant, French.] Not enduring ; not 
able to endure. 

Too great moifture affects human bodies with one clafs of 
difeafes, and too great drynefs with another; the powers of 
human bodies being limited and intolerant of exceffes. Arbuth. 

To Inroms. v.a. [in and tomé.] To inclofe in a funeral mo- 
nument; to bury. 

What commandment finally had they for the ceremony of 
odours ufed about the bodies of the dead, after which cuftom 
notwithftanding our Lord was contented that his own moft 
precious blood fhould be :ntombed. Hooker, b.i. 

Is’t night’s predominance or the day’s fhame, 


That darknefs does the face of earth intomb. Shake/peare. 
Mighty hero’s more majeftick fhades, 
And youths intomb’d before their father’s eyes. Dryden, 


To I'NTONATE. v. a. [intono, Lat.] To thunder.  Diz?. 
InTONA’TION, 7. f. [intonation, Fr. from intonate.] The act 
of thundering. DiGi, 
ToInto’ne. v.n. [from intons, or rather from tone ; intonners 
French.] To make a flow protracted noife. 
So (wells each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs 
Harmonick twang. Pope’s Dunciad, b. ii. 
To ĪNTO'RT. v.a. [intortuo, Lat.] To twit; to wreath; to 
wring. 

The brain is a congeries of glands, that feparate the finer 
parts of the blood, called animal tpirits ; and a gland is nothing 
but a canal varioufly intorted and wound up together. Arbuth. 

With rev’rent hand the king prefents the gold, 

Which round th’ ‘ntorted horns the gilder roll’d. Pope. 
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To INTO’XICATE. v. a. [in and toxicum, Latin.] To in- 
ebriate ; to make drunk. 

The more aman drinketh of the world, the more it in- 
toxicateth ; and age doth profit rather in the powers of under- 
ftanding than in the virtues of the will and affections. Bacon. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings, 

Wherewith to feorn the earth. Milton's Par. Loff, 6. ix. 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mufe, 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ infufe, 

Wherewith thou didft intoxicate my youth. Denham. 

What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals which 
we have not fecn equall’d, if not exceeded by fome :ntoxi- 
cated zealots ? Decay of Piety. 

Others, after having done fine things, yet fpoil them by en- 
deavouring to make them better; and are fo intoxicated with 
an earneft defire of being above all others, that they fuffer 
themfelves to be deceived. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to fpirituous 
liquors, having quite different qualities from the plant itfelf ; 
for no fruit taken crude has the :ntoxicating quality of wine. 

Arbuthnot. 

Intoxica’tTion. n. f. [from intoxicate.} Inebriation ; ebriety ; 
the act of making drunk ; the ftate of being drunk. 

_ That king, being in amity with him, did fo burn in ha- 
tred towards him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Per- 
kin’s intoxication, who was every where clfe detected. Bacon. 

Whence can this proceed, but frorn that befotting intox:- 
cation which verbal magick brings upon the mind. South. 

INTRACTABLE. n. f. [.ntractabilis, Lat. intraitable, Fr.] 

“1. Ungovernable ; violent ; ftubborn ; obftinate. 

To love them who loves us is fo natural a palfion, that 
even the moft intradtable tempers obey its force. Rogers. 

2. Unmanageable ; furious. 

By what means ferpents, and other noxious and more in- 
traétable kinds, as well as the more innocent and ufeful, got 
together. Woodward's Nat. Hif. p. iii. 

INTRA‘CTABLENESS. 1. f. [from intraéfable.] Obftinacy ; per- 
verfenefs. 

IntTRA‘CTABLY. adv. [from intraéiable.] Unmanageably; ftub- 

` bornly. 

IntRANQUI'LITY. 7. f. [in and tranquility.] Unquietnefs ; 
want of reft. 

4 Jactations were ufed for amufement, and allay in con- 
{tant pains, and to relieve that :ntranquility which makes men 
impatient of lying in their beds. Temple. 

INTRA‘/NSITIVE. V.a. [intranfitivus, Latin. ] 

[In grammar.] A verb intranfitive is that which fignifies an 
aétion, not conceived as having an effect upon any object; 
as, curro, | run. Clarke’s Lat. Gram. 

“INTRANSMO’TABLE. adj. [in and tran/mutable.] Unchangeable 
. to any other fubftance. 

Some of the moft experienced chemifts do affirm quick- 
~ filver to be intranfmutable, and therefore call it liquor æter- 
ee nus. Ray on the Creation. 
To INTRE ASURE. v.a. [in and treafure.] To lay up as in a 

treafury. 

aA There is a hiftory in all mens lives, 

— Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

i The which obferv’d, a man may prophely, 

* Witha near aim, of the main chance of things 
_ As yet not come to life, which in their feeds 

: ~~ And weak beginnings he intrea/ured. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

To INTRE'NCH. v.n. [in and trancher, French. } 

4. To invade; to encroach; to cut off part of what belongs 

~ to another. 
‘my Little I defire my {cepter fhould intrench on God’s fovereign- 
p oy, ‘which is the only king of men’s confciences. K. Charles. 
mut a "That crawling infect, who from mud began, 
tare p “Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! 
w Durk he, who does but for my pleafure live, 

Intrench on love, my great prerogative. Dryden's Aureng. 

PM "We are not to intrench upon truth in any converfation, 

_ put leaft of all with children. Locke. 
x 2, To break with hollows. 


His face 
“Deep fears of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Par. Loft, b. i. 

hee To fortify with a trench: as, the allies were intrenched in 

~ their camp. , wm, 

Intre NCHANT. aq}. [This word, which is, I believe, found 

T only in Shakefpeare, is thus explained by one of his editors : 

©) "The intrenchant air means the air which fuddenly encroaches 

~ and clofes upon the {pace left hy any body which had pafled 

rane through it. Hanmer. I believe Shakefpeare intended rather 

gad exprefs the idea of indivifibility or invulnerablenefs, and 

TW aerived intrenchant, from in privative, and trencher, to cut; 
<intrenchant is indeed properly not cutting, rather than not to 

be cut ; but this is not the only inftance in which a 
confounds words of ative and paflive fignification.] Not to 
be divided ; not to be wounded ; indivifible. 
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As éafy may’ft thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen {word imprefs, as make me bleed. Shake/p- 
INTRE’NCHMENT. ^. f. [from intrench.] Fortification with a 
trench. 4 
IntRE’PID. adj. [intrepide, Fr. intrepidus, Latin. ] Fearlels ; 
daring ; bold; brave. 
7 Argyle 
Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful ficld. Thomfon. 
INTREPI'DITY. 2. f. [intrepidite, Fr.] Fearlefinefs; courage 3 
boldnefs. 

I could not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of thele 
diminutive mortals, who durft venture to walk upon my 
body, without trembling. Gulliver’s Travels. 

INTRE’PIDLY. adv. [from intrepid.] Fearlefly; boldly ; dar- 
ingly. : 

He takes the globe for the fcene ; he launches forward 17- 
trepidly, like one to whom no place is new. , - Pope. 

INTRICACY. 2. f. | from intricate.] State of being entangled ; 
perplexity ; involution ; complication of facts or notions. — 

The part of Ulyfles in Homer’s Odyfley is much admired 
by-Ariftotle, as perplexing that fable with very agreeable 
plots and intricactes, by the many adventures in his voyage, 
and the fubtilty of his behaviour. Addifon. 

INTRICATE. adj. [intricatus, Lat.] Entangled ; perplexed ; 
involved; complicated ; obfcure. 

Much of that we are to {peak may feem to a number per- 
haps tedious, perhaps obfcure, dark, and intricate. _Hosker. 

His ftile in writing was fit to convey the moft zntricate bu- 
finefs to the underftanding with the utmoft clearnefs. 

Addifon. 
To INTRICATE. [from the adjective.] To perplex; to darken. 
Not proper, nor in ufe. 

Alterations of firnames have fo intricated, or rather ob- 
fcured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it will be no little 
hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

INTRICATELY. adv. [from intricate.] With involution of one 
in another; with perplexity. 

That variety of factions, into which we are fo intricately 
engaged, gave occafion to this difcourfe. Swift. 

I'nrricaTeness. ^. f. [from intricate.] Perplexity; )involu- 
tion ; obfcurity. 

He found fuch intricatenefs, that he could fee no-way to 
lead him out of the maze. Sidney. 

INTRIGUE. n. f. [intrigue, French.) 
1. A plot; a private tranfaction in which many parties are en- 
gaged: ufually an affair of love. 
Thefe are the grand intrigues of man, 

Thefe his huge thoughts, and thefe his vaft defires. Fatman. 

A young fellow long made love, with much artifice and 
intrigue, to a rich widow. Addifon’s Gurrd. 

The hero of a comedy is reprefented victorious in all his 


intrigues. Swift. 
Now love is dwindled to zntrigue, 
And marriage grown a money league. Swifts Mifcel. 


2. Intricacy; complication. _ Little in ufe. 

Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfelves cannot give 
us the full profpeét of all the intrigues of our nature, yet we 
have much more advantage to know ourfelves, than to know 
other things without us. Hale’s Originat. of Mankind. 

3. The complication or perplexity of a fable or poem ; artful 

involution of feigned tranfaction. 

As thefe caufes are the beginning of the action, the oppo- 
fite defigns againft that of the hero are the middle of it, and 
form that difficulty or intrigue which. makes up. the  greateft 
part of the poem. Pope. 

TolIntri’cue. v. n, [intriguer, Fr. from the-noun.] To 

form plots; to carry on private defigns. 

InTRI‘GUER. n. f. [intrigueur, Fr. from intrigue.],OQne-who 

bufies himfelf in private tranfactions ; one who forms, plots ; 
one who perfues women. l 

I defire that intriguers will not make a pimp of my lion, 
and convey their thoughts to one another. Addifon. 

InTRIMGUINGLY. adv. [from intrigue.] With intrigue; with 

fecret plotting. 

INTRI'NSECAL. adj. [intrinfecus, Lat. intrinfeque, French. 
This word is now generally written imtrinfical, contrarily to 
etymology. ] 

. Internal; folid; natural; not accidental ; not merely appa- 
rent. 

Thefe meafure the laws of God not by the intrinfecal good- 
nefs and equity of them, but by reluctancy and oppolition 
which they find in their own hearts againft them., . Tzllot/on. 

The near and intrinfecal, and convincing argument of the 
being of God, is from human nature itfelt. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Intimate; clofely familiar. Out of ufe. 

He falls into intrinfecal fociety with Sir John Graham, who 
diffuaded him from marriage, and gave him rather encourage- 
ment to woo fortune in court. Watton. 

Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance intrinfecal with 
him, or at leaft admitted to his melancholy hours. /Votton. 

NTRI'NSECALLY, 
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INTRINSECALLY, adv. [from intrinfecal. ] 
1. Internally ; naturally ; really. 
A lye is a thing abfolutely and intrinfecally evil. South. 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinfecally 
and folidly valuable. A Prior. 
2. Within; at the infide, 
In his countenance no open alteration; but the lefs he 
fhewed without, the more it wrought imtrinfecally. = Wotton. 
If once bereaved of motion, it cannot of itfelf acquire it 
again; nor till it be thruft by fome other body from without, 
or intrinfecally moved by an immaterial felf-aétive fa'tance 
that can pervade it. Bentley's Sermons. 
IntRI’NsIck. adj. [intrinfecus, Latin.] 
1. Inward; internal; real; true. 
Intrinfick goodne{s confifts in accordance, and fin in con- 
trariety to the fecret will of God, as well’ as to his revealed. 
Hammona’s Fundamentals, 
2. Not depending on accident ; fixed in the nature of the thing. 
‘The difference between worth and merit, ftriGtly taken; 


that is, a man’s intrinfick; this, his current value. | Grew. 
His fame, like gold, the more ’tis try’d, 
The more fhall its intrinfice worth proclaim. Prior. 


Beautiful as a jewel fet in gold, which, though it adds 
little to :ntrinfick value, yet improves the luftre, and attracts 
the eyes of the beholder. Rogers's Sermons. 

InvRI'NSECATE. adj. [This word feems to have been igno- 
rantly formed between intricate and intrinfecal.] Perplexed ; 
entangled, 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 
Too intrinfecate t unloofe. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy fharp tecth this knot intrinficate 

Of life at once un,ie. Shukefp.. Antony and Cleopatra. 

To INTRODUCE. v. a. [introduco, Lat. introduire, Fr] 

1. To conduct or ufher into a place, or to a perfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced {peculations may have other 
ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infinity. Locke. 

2. T'o bring fomething into notice or practice. 

This vulgar error whofoever is able to reclaim, he fhall 
introduce a new way of cure, preferving by theory as well as 
practice. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, be iv. 

An author who fhould introduce a {port of words upon the 
ftage, would meget with finall applaute. Broome. 

3. ‘To produce ; to give occafion. 

Whatloever introduces habits in children, deferves the care 
and attention of their governors. Locke on Education. 

4." To bring into writing or difcourfe by proper preparatives. 

ÎNTRODU'CER. n. f. [introdudteur, Fr. from introduce.] 

1. One who cond another to a place or perfon. 

2. Any one who brings any thing into practice or notice. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft attribute to my 
lord of Leicefter; but yet as an introducer or {upporter, not 
as a teacher. Wotton. 

It is commonly charged upon the army, that the beaftly vice 
of drinking to excefs hath been latcly, from their example, 
reftored among us; but whoever the :ntroducers were, they 
have fucceeded to a miracle. Swift. 

IntRODU'C TION. n. f. [introduézion, Fr. introduétio, Latin.} 

3. The act of conducting or ufhering to any place or perlon; 
the ‘ftate of being ufhered or conduċied. 

2. The aé of bringing any new thing into notice or practice. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury had purfued the iztroduction 
of the liturgy and the canons into Scotland with great vehe- 
mence. Clarendon, 

2. The preface or part of a book containing previous matter. 

InTRODU’CTIVE. adj. [introductif, French; from introduce.] 
Serving as the means to fomething elfe. 

The truths of Chrift crucified, is the Chriftian’s philofo- 
phy, and a good life is the Chriftian’s logick; that great in- 
ftrumental introdudise art, that muft guide the mind into the 
former. South's Sermons. 

Inrropu'cTory. adj. [from introduétus, Latin.} Previous; 
ferving as a means to fomething further. 

This sutroduétory difcourfe itfelf is to be but an effay, not 
a book. Boyle. 

Ixrrcoru’sston, nf. [introgrefio, Latin.) Entrance;. the 
act of entesing. 

Isprolir. mf. [introit, French.] The beginning of the 
mats the beginning of publick devotions. 

iNTRONI'SSION. n. f. [intromiffio, Latin.) 

1. The act of fending in. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffion, or receiving in the form 
of that which is feen, contrary fpccies or forins.fhould be. re- 
ceived confufedly together, which Ariftotle flews. to be ab- 
furd. Peacham on Drawing. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged by the chief 
factors for a general intromi/fion of all fects, and perfuafions into 
our communion, is, that thofe who fepatate from us are {tiff 
and obftinate, and will not fubmit to the rules-of our church, 
and that therefore they fhould be taken away. South. 
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2. [In the Scottith law.] The a& of intermeddling with another’s 
effects : as, he jhall be brought to an account for his intromiflions 
with fuch an eflate. 

To 'NTROMIT. v. a. [intromitto, Latin.} To tend in; to let 
in; to admit; to allow to enter; to be the medium by which 
any thing enters. 

Glafs in the window intromits light without cold to thofe in 
the room. Halder’s Elements of Speech. 

Tinged bodies and liquors reflect fome forts of rays, and 
intromit or tran{mit other forts. Newton's Opt. 

To IntrosPe’cr. v. a. [intro/pectus, Latin.] To take a view 
of the infide. . t 

INTROSPE’'CTION. n.f. [from intro/pef?.] A view of the in- 
fide. 

The actings of the mind or imagination itfelf, by way of 
reflection or intro/pection of themfelves, are difcernible by 
man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I was forced to make an introfpection into my own mind, 
and into that idea of beauty which I have formed in my own 
imagination. Dryden. 

INTROVE'NIENT. adj. [intro and venio, Latin.] Entering ; 
coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not exhaufted and obfcured, 
from the commixture of introveniext nations, ¢ither by com- 
merce or conqueft. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

To INTRU'DE. v. n. [intrudo, Latin } 

1. To come in unwelcome bya kind of violence; to enter 
without invitation or permiffion. 

Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 

And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd. Shake/p. 

TheJewihh religion was yet in poflefion ; and therefore that 
this might fo enter, as not to iztrude, it was to bring its war- 
rant from the fame hand of omnipotence. South, 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendfhip 

Intrudes on your repofe, and comes thus late 

To greet you with the tidings of fuccefs. Kowe’s Fa. Shore. 

Some thoughts rife and intrude upon us, while we fhun 
them; others fly from us, when we would hold them. /Vatts. 

2. To encroach; to force in uncalled or unpermitted. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary 
humility, and worfhipping of angels, intruding into thofe 
things which he hath not feen by his flefhly mind. Col. ii. 18. 

ToIntru DE. v. a. To force without right or welcome. 

Not to intrude one’s felf into the myfteries of government, 
which the prince keeps fecret, is reprefented by the winds fhut 
up in a bul-hide, which the companions of Ulyfies would 
needs be fo foolifh as to pry into. Pope. 

ĪNTRU'DER. n.f. [from intrude.} One who forces himfelf 
into company or affairs without right or welcome. 
And the hounds 
Should drive upon the new transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening flave! 

Beftow thy fawning {miles on equal mates. Shake/peare. 

They were but intruders upon the poffeffion, during 
the minority of the heir: they knew thole lands were the 
rightful inheritance of that young lady. Davies on Ireland. 

Will you, a bold intruder, never learn ‘ 

To know your bafket, and your bread difcern? Dryden. 

She had feen a great variety of faces: they were all ftrangers 
and intruders, fuch as fhe had no acquaintance with. Loeke. ~ 

The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms againft every 
new intruder into the world of fame. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

INTRUSION. mf. [intrufiony French; intrufio, Latin.] 
1. The aét of thrufting or forcing any thing or perfon into any 
place or ftate. 

It muft raife more fubftantial fuperftructions, and fall upon 
very many excellent ftrains, which have been juftled off by 
the intrufions of poetical fictions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The feparation of the parts of one bod y, upon the intrufiorn 
of another, and the change from reft to motion upon impulfe, 
and the like, feem to have fome connećtion. Locke. 

2. Encroachment upon any perfon or place; unwelcome en- 
trance ; entrance without invitation or permiffion. 

I think myfelf in better plight for a lender than you are, 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this unfeafoned 
intrufton ; for they fay, it money go before, all ways do lie 


open. Shake/peare. 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill 
With loath’d intrufion. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


How’s this, my fon? Why this intrufion ? 

Were not my orders that I fhould be private? Addi/: Cato. 

I may clofe, after fo long an intrufion upon your medita- 
tions. Wake’s Preparation for Death. ™ 

3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of any thing. 

It will be faid, I handle an art no way fuitable either to my 
employment or fortune, and fo itand charged with intrufin 
and impertinency. Wotten. 

To Intru’st. v. a. [in and truff.) To treat with confidence ; 
to charge with any fecret commifuion, or thing of value. 
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His majcity had a folicitous care for the payment of his debts; 
though in fuch a manner, that none of the duke’s officers were 
Mirwled with the knowledge of it. Crarendcn. 

Receive my counfel, and fecurely move; 
Intrujt thy fortune to the pow'rs above.  Drydin’s Juven. 
Are not the lives of thofe, who draw the fword 

In Rome’s defence, intru/led to our care? Addif. Cato. 

He compofed his billet-doux, and at the time appointed 
went to imtruff it to the hands of his confidant. Arbutimot. 

Inturtion. 2. foe [intuitus, intucor, Latin. } 
a. Sight of any thing. Ufed commonly of mental view; im- 
mediate knowledge. 

At our rate of judging, St. Paul had furely pafled for a moft 
malicious perfecutcr ; whereas God faw he did it ignorantly in 
unbelief, and upon that svtuition had mercy on him. 

Government of the Tongue. 

The truth of thefe propofitions we know by a bare fimple 
intuition of the ideas, and fuch propofitions are called felf- 
evident. Locke. 

2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction of reafon, but ir- 
ftantaneoufly accompanying the ideas which are its object. 

All knowledge of caufes is deductive; for we know none 
by fimple intuition, but through the mediation of their effects; 
for the caufality itfelf is infenfible. Glanv. Scepf. 


Difcourfe was then almoft as quick as intuition. South. 
He their fingle virtues did furvey, 
By intuition in his own large breatt. Dryden. 


INTUITIVE. adj. [intuitiuvns, low Latin; intuitif, French.) 
a. Scen by the mind immediately without the intervention of 
reafon. 

Immediate perception of the agreement or difagreement of 
two ideas, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
we fee thcir agrcemient or difagrecment ; this therefore is called 
antuitive knowledge. Locke. 

Thofe lofty flights of thought, and almoft intuitive perception 
of abftrufe notions, thofe exalted difcoveries of mathematical 
thcorems, we fometimcs fce cxiftent in one and the fame 
perfon. Bentley. 

2. Sccing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehenfion of things 
not feen, endeth with the intuitive vihon of Ged in the world 
to come. - Hooker. 

3- Having the powcr of difcovering truth immediately without 
ratiocination. l 

The rule of ghoftly or immaterial natures, as fpirits and 
angels, is their intuitive intellectual judgment, concerning the 
amiable beauty and high goodnefs of that object, which, with 
unfpeakable joy and delight, doth fet them on work. Hookers 

The foul receives | 
Difcurfive or intuitive. Milton. 
Inturrivery. adv. [intuitivement, French.] Without deduc- 
tion of realon; by immediate perception. 

That our love is found and fincere, that it cometh from a 
pure heart, and a good confcience, and a’ faith unfeigned, who 
can pronounce, faving only the fearcher of all mens hearts, 
who alone intuitively doth know in this kind who are his. Hoof. 

God Almighty, who fees all things intuitively, does not 
want logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

INTUME’SCENCE. ) n.f. [intumefcence, French; intumefco, Lat.] 
Intume’scEncy. ) Swell; tumour ; the act or ftate of fwelling. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot- 
tom, as they are more hardly or cafily moved, they varioufly 
begin, continue, or end their intumefeencies. Brown. 
‘This fubterranean heat caules a great rarefaction and intu- 
mefcence of the water of the abyfs, putting it into very great 
commotions, and at the fame time making the like effort upon 
~ the earth, occafions an earthquake. /Voodward’s Nat. Hiftory. 
InTuRGE'scence. n.f. [in and turgefco, Latin.] Swelling; 
the a& or ftate of {welling. : 

Not by attenuation of the upper part of the fea, but zvtur- 
gefeencies cauled firft at the bottom, and carrying the upper 
part.of..it before them. i Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

INTU SE. 2. f.[intufus, Latin.] Bruife. Spenfer. 
To Intwi'ne. v.a. [in and twine] 
4. To-twift, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though. falfe, yet intwined with a truc, that 
the fouls of men do never perifh, abated the fear of death in 
them. Hooker. 

2. To incompafs by circling round it. 
~ The veft and veil divine, 
Which wand’ring foliage and rich flow’rs intwine. Dryden. 
To INVA'DE. v.a. [invado, Latin. ] 
1. To attack a country; to make an hoftile entrance. 
He will invade them with troops. Hab. iii. 16. 
“a Should he invade any part of their country, he would foon 


fee that nation up in.arms. cee Knólles. 
With dang'rous-expedition they invade 
= Heay’n, whofe high walls fear no aflault. Milton. 


< a Thy, race in times to come — 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 

© Rome, whofe afcending tow’rs fhall heav'n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean tn her fade. Dryden's Hin, 
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Encouraged with fuccefs, he invades the province of phi- 
lofophy. Dryden. 
In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring fhips, and men prophane, ) 
Invade th’ inviolable main. Dryden. 


2. To attack; to affail; to affault. 

There Mall be fedition among men, and invadinz onc ano- 

ther; they fhall not regard their kings. 2 Efdr. xv. 10. 
Thou think’ft ’tis much, that this contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin 5 fo’tis to thee: 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
_ The leffer is fcarce felt. Shakefp. King Lear. 
3. To violate with the firft act of hoftility; to attack, not de- 
fend. 
Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made; 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden. 
Inva‘/per. n.f. [from iniwdo, Latin. ] 
1. One who enters with hoftiiity into the pofleffions of another. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure 3 

neither durft they, as invaders, land in Ireland. Bacon, 
Their piety — 

In fharp conteft of battle found no aid 

Againft invaders. Mikton’s Paradife Loft: 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, ferves only to 
embroil and confume the facrilegious invaders. Decay of Piety. 

Were he loit, the naked empire Tie 

Would: de a prey expos’d to all invaders. Denham’s Sophy. 

The country about Attica was the moft barren of any in 
Greece, through which means it happencd that the natives 
were hever expelled by the fury of invaders, Swift. 

Secure, by William’s care, let Britain ftand ; 

Nor dread the bold ¿invader’s hand. 

Efteem and judgment with ftrong fancy join, 

To call the fair invader in; 

My darling favourite inclination, too, 

All, all confpiring with the foe. 

2. An affailant. 
3. Encroacher ; intruder. . - 

The fubftance thereof was formerly comprifed in that un- 
compounded ftyle, but afterwards prudently enlarged for the 
repelling and preventing heretical zmvaders. Hanimond. 

INVALE’SCENCE. n.f. [1nvalefco, Latin.] Strength; health; 


Prior. 


Granville. 


force. Dif. 
INVA‘LID. adj. (invalide, Fr. invalidus, Latin.) _ Weak ; of 
no weight or cogency. 
But this I urge, 
Admitting motion in the heav’ns, to fhew 
invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milton: 


To Inva’LinaTeE. v.a. [from invalid] To weaken; to de+ 
prive of force or efficacy. _ 

To invalidate fuch a confequence, fome things might be 
fpecioufly enough alledged. Boyle. 

Tell aman, paffionately in love, that he is jilted, bring a 
{core of witnefles of the falfhnod of his miftrefs, and it is ten 
to one but three kind words of her’s fhall invalidate all their 
teftimonies. r Locke 

Invatrp. n.f: [Fr.] One difabled by ficknefs or hurts. 
What beggar in the invalides, 
With lamenefs broke, with blindnefs fmitten, 
With’d ever decently to die? Priore 
Invai’pitTy. n.f. [in and validity; invalidite, French.] 
1. Weaknefs; want of cogency. a 
2. Want of bodily ftrength. This is no Englifh meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could work fhould be idle; and 
that none who could not work, by age, ficknefs, or invalidity, 
fhould want. Temple. 

Inva/LUABLE. adj. [in and valuable.} Precious above eftima- 
tion; ineftimable. 

The faith it produced would not be fo free an aé as it 
ought, to which are annexed all the glorious and invaluable 
privileges of believing. Atterbury. 

INVARIABLE. adj. [in and variarus, Lat. invariabile, Fr. J 
Unchangeable ; conftant. 

Being not able to defign times by days, months, or years, 
they thought beft to determine thefe alterations by fome 
known and invariable figns, and fuch did they cohceive the 
rifing and fetting of the Fixed ftars. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

‘The rule of good and evil would not then appear uniform 
and invariable, but would feem different, according to mens 
different complexions and inclinations, Atterbury. 

Inva/RIABLENESS, n.f. [from invariable. ] Îmmutability ; 
conftancy. were 

Inva‘RiaBLy. adv. [from invariable.] Unchangcably; con» 
ftantly. 

He, who fteers his courfe invariably by this rule, takes the 
fureft way to make all men praife him. ` Atterbury, 

Inva’ston. n. f. [invafion, French; invafio, Latin. } 
1. Hoftile entrance upon the rights or poffefions of another; 
hoftile encroachment. 

We made an invafion upon the Cherethites, 
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t Sa. xxx. 


Reafon 
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Reafon finds a fecret grief and remorfe from every inva/fion 
that fin makes upon innocence, and that muft render the frit 
entrance and admiffion of fin uneafy. South's Sermons. 

The nations of th’ Aufonian fhore 

Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, 

Of arm’d invajfion, and embrace the war. Dryd. En. 

William the Conqueror invaded England about the year 
1060, which means this; that taking the duration from our 
Saviour’s time ’till now, for one intire length of time, it 
fhews at what diftance this invafion was from the two cx- 
tremes. Locke. 

.2. Attack of an epidemical difeafe. 

What demontftrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 

its invafion and going off at certain feafons. A: buthnot, 
Inva'sive. adj. [from invade.] Entering hoftilely upon other 
mens pofleffions ;_ not defenfive. 

I muft come clofer to my purpofe, and not make more in- 
vafive wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am called back to 
the defence of my country. Dryden. 

Let other monarchs, with invafive bands, 

Leffen their people, and extend their lands; 

By gafping nations hated and obey’d, 

Lords of the defarts that their fwords had made. Aybuthnot. 

Inve’cTive. n. f. [invective Fr. invedtiva, low Lat.] A cen- 
fure in fpeech or writing ; a reproachful accufation. 

Plain men defiring to ferve God as they ought, but being 
not fo fkilful as to unwind themfelves, where the {nares 
of glofing fpeech do lie to entangle them, are*in mind not 
a little troubled, when they hear fo bitter inveéfives againft 
that which this church hath taught them to revcrence as holy, 
to approve as lawful, and to obferve as behoveful for the exer- 
cife of Chriftian duty. Hooker. 

So defp’rate thieves, all hopclefs of their lives, 

Breathe out invedtives ’gainft the officers. Shakef. H. VI. 

Cafting off the refpe&t fit to be continued between kings, 
even when their blood is hotteft, he fell to bitter inveđives 
againft the French king. Bacon’s H. VII. 

Whilit we condemn others, we may indeed be in the 
wrong; and then all the inveé?ives we make at their fuppofed 
€rrours, fall back with a rebounded force upon our own real 
ones. Decay of Piety. 

If we take fatyr, in the general fignification of the world, 
for an invediive, ’tis certain that ’tis almoft as old as verfe. 

Dryd. Juv., Dedication. 
Inve’crive..adj. [fromthenoun.] Satirical; abufive. 
Let him rail on; let his :nveéive mufe 
Have four and twenty letters to abufe. Dryden. 
InVECTIVELY. adv. Satirically ; abufively. 
Thus moft invectively he pierceth through 

The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea and of this our life; {wearing that we 

Are meer ufurpers, tyrants. Shake/peare. 

To INVE'IGH. v.a. [invehs, Latin.] To utter cenfure or 
reproach. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft the 


vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 
He inveighs feverely againft the folly of parties, in retaining 
fcoundrels to retail their lyes. Arbuthnot. 


Inve'IGHER. n. f. [from inveigh.] Vehement railer. 
One of thefe inveighers againft mercury, in a courfe of 
* feven weeks, could not cure one fmall herpes in the face. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
ToINVEIGLE. v.a. [invigliare, Ital. Minew; aveugier, 
or enaveugler, French, Skinner and ‘funius.] To perfuade to 
fomething bad or hurtful; to wheedle; to allure; to feduce. 
Mott falfe Dueffa, royal richly dight, 
That eafy was to inveigle weaker fight, 
Was, by her wicked arts and wily fkill, 
Too falfe and ftrong for earthly {kill or might. Fa. Queen. 
Achilles hath :nvcigid his fool from him. Shake/peare. 
Yet have they many baits and guileful fpells, 
To inveigle and invite th’ unwary fenfe 


Of them that pafs unweeting by the way. Milton. 
Both right able 
T’ inveigle and draw in the rabble, Hudibras. 


Thofe drops of prettinefs, fcattcringly fprinkled amongft 
the creatures, were defigned to exalt our conceptions, not in- 


veigle or detain our paflions. Boyle. 
I leave the ufe of garlick to fuch as are inveigled into the 
gout by-the ufe of too much drinking. Temple. 


The inveigling a woman, before fhe is come to years of dif- 
eretion, fhould be as criminal as the feducing of her before 
fhe is ten years old. Spectator. 

Isveicter. 2f. [from inveigle.] Seducer; deceiver; allurer 
to ill. 

Being prefented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, 
> the prince clapt him up as his /veeigler. Sandys. 
Lo INVENT. v.a. [mventer, French ; invenio, Latin.] 

‘i. To difcover; to find'out; to excogitate ; to produce fome- 
thing not made before. 

The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth as it hath 
in it any thing more than the law of rcafon doth teach, may 
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not be snvented of men, but muft be received from God 


himfelf. Hooker. 
_By their count, which lovers books invent, 
‘The {phere of Cupid forty years contains. Spenfer. 


Matter of mirth enough, though there were none 
She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour and vain jolliment. Fa. Queer. 
Woe to them that invent to themfelves inftruments of mu- 
fick, Amos Vi. 5. 
We may invent 
With what more forcible we may offend 
Our enemies. Milton. 
In the motion of the bones in their articulations, a twofold 
liquor is prepared for the inunétion of their heads; both 
which make up the moft apt mixture, for this ufe, that can be 
invented or thought upon. Ray. 
Ye fkilful mafters of Machaon’s race, 
Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace, 
By manag’d fire and late invented eyes. Biackmsrt. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts refin’d, 
When want had fet an edge upon thcir miad, 
Then various cares their working thoughts employ'd, 


And that which each invented, all enjoy‘d. Creech. 
The fhip by help of a ferew, invested by Archimedes, was 
launched into the water. trbuthnet, 


2. To forge; to contrive falfely ; to fabricate. 
I never did fuch things as thofe men have maiicioufly in- 


vented aguinft me. Sufan. xliii. 
Here is a ftrange figure invented, againft the plain fenfe of 
the words. Stung fleet. 


3. To feign; to make by the imagination. 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

With full as many figns of deadly hate, 

As lean-fac’d envy in her lothfome cave. Shakefpeare. 

Hercules’s meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the firft dawnings 
of philofophy. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4. To light on; to meet with. 
Far off he wonders what them makes fo glad: 
‘Or Bacchus’ merry fruit they-did invent, 
Or'Cybel’s frantick rites have made them mad; Spen/fer. 
InvE/NTER. n. f. [from inventeur, French. ] 
1, One who produces fomething new; a deviler of fomething 
not known before, 

As a tranflator, he was juft; as an inventer, he was 

rich. Garth. 
2. A forger. 
INVENTION. n. f. [invention, French; inventio, Latin.] 
1, Fidtion. 
O for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! Shakef. H. V. Prol, 
By improving what was writ before, 

Invention labours lefs, but judgment more. Ro/ccmmon. 

Invention is a kind of mufe, which, being poffefled of the 
other advantages common to her fiflers, and being warmed 
by the fire of Apollo, is raifed higher than che reft. Dryden. 

The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of Homer is 
invention, Pope. 

2. Difcovery. 

Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate this juice 
from the blood, and no lefs than four pair of channels to con- 
vey it into the mouth, which are of a late invention, and called 
ductus faliva'es. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Excogitation; act of producing fomething new. 
Mine is th’ invention of the charming lyre; 
Sweet notes and heav’nly numbers I inipire. Dryden, 


4. Forgery. 


We hear our bloody coufins, not confeffing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 


With ftrange invention. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
If thou can’ft accufe, 
Do it without invention fuddenly. Shake/p. Henry VE, 


5. The thing invented. 
The garden, a place not fairer in gatural ornaments than 
artificial inventions, Sidney. 
Th’ invention all admir’d; and each how he 
To be th’ inventor mifs'd, fo eafy it feem’d 
Once found, which yet unfound moft would have thought 
Impofiible. Abltons Parad. Lc/?. 
Inve'ntive. adj. [inventif, Fr. from invent.] Quick at con- 
trivance ; ready at expedients ; having the power of fiction. 
Thofe have the irventive/? heads for all purpofes, and round- 


eft tongues in all matters. Ajcham's Schoolmafier. 

As he had an inventive brain, fo there never lived any man 

that believed better thereof, and of himfelf. Raleig!. 
Reafon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. Drnhari. 


That inventive head 
Her fatal image from the temple drew, 
‘Che flecping guardians of the caftle flew. Dryaer. 
The inventive god, who never fails his part, 
Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. Dryden. 
2 INVE/NTOR 
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Inventor. v.f. [inventer, Latin. ] 
1. A finder out of fomcthing new. 

We have the ftatue of vour Columbus, that difcovered the 
Weft Indies, alfo the inventor of fips: your Monk, that was 
the inventor of ordnance, and of gunpowder. i Bacen. 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that polith life; inventors rare, 
Unmindful of their maker. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Ph’ invention all admir’d, and each how he 

To be the inventor mifs'd. Mi'ton. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their fole au- 
thor and inventor, and the reader led into a belief that they 
were never before maintained by any perfon of virtue? Atteb, 

2. A contriver; a framer. Inan ill fenfe. 
In this upfhot, purpofes miftook, 
Fall’n on th’ inventors heads. Shakef. Hamlet. 
INVENTO/RIALLY. adv. [from inventory, whence perhaps inven- 
torial.) In manner of an inventory. 

To divide inventorially, would dizzy the arithmetick of 
memory. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

INVENTORY. n. S. [inventaire, French ; jela A Latin. ] 
An account or catalogue of moveables. 
I found, 

Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing, 

The feveral parcels of his plate. Shakefp. H. VIII. 
The leannefs that affliéts us, the object of our mifery, is 
as an fnventory to particularize their abundance: our fufterings 
is a gain to them. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

W hoe’er looks, 

For themfelves dare not go, o'er Cheapfide books, 

_ Shall find their wardrobe’s inventory. Donne. 

Tt were of much confequence to have fuch an inventory of 
nature, wherein, as on the one hand, nothing fhould be 
wanting, fo nothing repeated on the other. Grew's AZu/aum. 

In Perfia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in the inventory 
of their goods and chattels; and it is ufual, when a man fells 

a bale of filk, to tofs half a dozen women into the bar- 
gain. Spectator. 

He gave me an inventory of her goods and eftate. Spedtatcr. 

Tol’xventory. v. a. [inventorier, Fr.] To regifter; to place 
in a catalogue. 

Twill give out divers fchedules of my beauty: it fhall be in- 
‘wentorted, and evcry particle and utenfil labell’d to my will. 
nu Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one of the richeft 

` pofléffions: the philofopher thought friends were to be inven- 
törte as well as goods. Gov. of the Tongue. 

INVE/’NTRESS. n.f. [inventrice, Fr. from inventor.) A female 
that invents. > 

The arts, with all their retinue of lefler trades, hiftory and 

~ “tradition tell us when they had their beginning; and how many 


of their inventors and inventreffes were deified. Burnet. 
- Cecilia came, 
J ~ Tnuentrefs of the vocal frame: 
© The fweet enthufiaft, from her facred ftore, 
= -© Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. Dryden, 
_ INVERSE. adj. [inverfe, Fr. inverfus, Latin.] Inverted 5 reci- 


procal: oppofed to direé?. It is fo called in proportion, when 
the fourth term is fo much greater than the third, as the fecond 
Ts lefs than the firft; ‘or fo much lefs than the third as the fe- 
‘cond is greater than the firft. 

‘Every part of matter tends to every part of matter with a 
force, which is always in a direct proportion of the quantity 
of matter, and an inverfe duplicate proportion of the dif- 

_ tance. Garth. 
INVERSION. n. f. [inverfion, Fr. inverfio, Latin. } 
1. Change of order or time, fo as that the laft is firft, and firft 

laft. 

~ Tf he {peaks truth, it is upon defign, and a fubtle inverfion 
“of the precept of God, to do good that evil may come of it. 
Were! Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
~~ Tis juft the inverfion of an act of parliament; your 
weit Tordfhip firt figned it, and then it was pafled amongft 

on Dryden. 


Area 


the lords and commons. 
< 2. Change of place, fo as that each takes the room of the other. 
To INVERT. v.a. [inverto, Latin.] 
4. To turn upfide down ; to place in contrary method or order 
~ to that which was before. 
With fate inverted, fhall I humbly woo? 
_ And fome proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 


wn Pray to accept me, and forget my fcorn? Walter. 
E, Afk not the caufe why fullen Spring 
M So long deiays her flow'rs to bear, 
K And Winter ftorms invert the year. Dryden. 


pen Pocfy and oratory omit things cffential, and invert times and 
____aétions, to place every thing in the moft affecting light. Marts, 
~~2. To place the laft firft. 
y Yes, every poct is a fool ; 
By demonflration Ned can fhow it: 
Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
' Prove every fool to be a poet. Pricr. 
“3: To divert; to turn into another channel; toimbezzle. In- 
> cad of this convert or intervert is now commonly ufed. 


r 
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Solyman charged him bitterly with inverting his treafures to 
his own private ule, and having fecret intelligence with his 
enemics. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Inve/RTEDLY. adv. [from inverted.] In contrary or reverfed 
order. Mg 

Placing the forcpart of the eye to the hole of the window 
of a darkened room, we have a pretty landkip of the objects 
abroad) tnvertedly painted on the paper, on the back of the 
eye. Derham's Phifico-T heology. 

To Invest. v.a. [inveflir, Fr. inveftio, Latin. ] 
1. To drefs; to clothe; to array. When it has two accufa- 
tives it has in or with before the thing. 
Their gefture fad, 

Invef? in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon, .£ 

So many horrid ghofts. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Thou usth a mantle didft inveft 

The rifing world of waters. Milton. 

Let thy eyes fhine forth in their full luftre; 

Invef? them with thy lovelieft fmiles, put on 

Thy choiceft looks. 

2. To place in poffeffion of ‘a rank or office. : 

When we fanétify or hallow churches, that'which we do is 
only to teftify that we make places of publick refort, that we 
invef? God himfclf w:th them, and tèt we fever them from 
common ufes. Hooker. 

After the death-of the other archbifhop he was invefted in 
that high dignity, and fettled in his palace at Lambeth. Claren. 

The practice of all ages, and a'l countries, hath been to do 
honour to thofe who are inve/ied with publick authority. Atter. 

3. To adorn; to grace. 
Honour muft, 

Not accompanied, ivve/? him only ; 

Bat figns of noblenefs, like ftars, fhall fhine 

On all defervers. Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

The foolith, over-careful fathers for this engrofs’d 

The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchieved gold; 

For this they have been thoughtful to iaveft 

Their fons with arts and martial exercifes. 

Some great potentate, 
Or of the thrones above; fuch majefty 
Invefts him coming. 
4. To confer; to give. 

If there can be found fuch an inequality between man and 
man, as there is between man and beaft, or between foul and 
body, it znuc/leth a right of government. Bacon. 

5. To inclofe; to furround fo as to intercept fuccours or provi- 
fions: as, the enemy inv:fled the town. l 
INVE'STIENT. adj. [inveffiens, Latin.) Covering; clothing. 

The fhells ferved as plafms or moulds'to this fand, which, 
when confolidated and freed from its invv/fient fhell, is of the 
fame fhape as the cavity of the fhell. Woodumrd. 

Ixnve’sTIGABLE. adj. [from itve/figcte.] To be fearched out; 
difcoverable by rational difquifition. 

Finally, in fuch fort ‘they are :nveftigable, that the know- 
ledge of them is general; the world hath always been ac- 
quainted with them. Hooker. 

In doing evil, we prefer a lefs good before a greater, the 
greatnefs whereof is by reafon inve/fizabie, and may be 
known. ; Hooker. 

To INVESTIGATE. v.a. [jinveffigo, Latin.] To fearch 
out; to find out by rational difquifition. 

Invefligate the variety of motions and figures made by 
the organs for articulation. Holder of Speech. 

From the prefent appearances invefligate the powers and 
forces of nature, and from thefe account’ for future obferva- 
tions. ! Cheyne’s Phil. Prine. 

INVESTIGA’TION. n. f. [inveftigation, Fr. inve/tigatio, Latin. } 
1. The a& of the mind by which unknown truths are dif- 
covered. 

Not only the inve/figation of truth, but the communication 
of it alfo, is often praétifed in fuch a method as neither agrees 
precifely to fynthetick or analytick. Watts. 

Progrefiive truth, the patient force of thought 
Inveftigation calm, whofe filent powers 
Command the world. 

2. Examination. 

Your travels I hear much of: my own {hall never more be 
ina ftrange land, but a diligent :ve/figation of my own terri- 
tories: I mean no more tranflations, but fomcthing domeftick, 
fit for my own country. Pope to Swift, 

Inve'stirure. n.f. [French.] 
r. The right of giving pofleffion of any manor, office, or be- 
nefice. 

He had refufed to yield up to the pope the inveftiture of 
bifhops, and collation. of ecclefiaftical dignitics within his 
dominions. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

2. The aét of giving poffeffion. 
Inve'stMENT. n. f. [in and ve/fment.] Drefs; cloaths; gar- 
ment; habit. 
Ophelia, do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers, 
Not of that die which their inve//ments thew. Shake/. Ham. 
You, 


Denham's Sophy. 


Shakefpeare. 


Milt. Parad. Lof. 


Thomfon’s Summer. 


- 
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You, my lotd archbifhop, 
Whofe fce is by a civil peace maintaincd, 
Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch’d, 
Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 
Whofe white :nvc//ments figure innocence, 
The dove, and every blefled fpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf, 
Out of the fpecch of peace, that bears fuch grace, 
Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war? Shak. H.1V. 


Inve’rERACY. n.f. [inveteratio, Latin. ] 
a. 


Long continuance of any thing bad; obftinacy confirmed by 
time. 

The inveteracy of the pcople’s prejudices compelled their 
rulers to make ufe of all means for reducing them. Addi/on. 


2. [In phyfick.] Long continuance of a difeafe. 


INVE'TERATE. adj. [inveteratus, Latin.) 


1. Old; long eftablithed. 


The cuftom of Chriftians was then, and had been a long 
time, not to wear garlands, and therefore that undoubtedly 
they did offend who prefumed to violate fuch a cuftom by not 


« obferving that thing; the very inveterate obfervation whereof 


was a law, fufficient to bind all men to obferve it, unlefs they 
could fhew fome higher law, fome law of Scripture, to the 
contrary. Hooker, 

It is an inveterate and received opinion, that cantharides, 
applied to any part of the body, touch the bladder and exul- 
cerate it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


2. Obftinate by long continuance. 


It is not every finful violation of confcience that can quench 
the fpirit ; but it muft be a long inveterate courfe and cuftom 
of finning, that at length produces and ends in fuch a curfed 
effect. South's Sermons. 

He who writes fatire honeftly is no more an enemy to 
the offender, than the phyfician to the patient when he pre- 
{cribes harfh remedies to an inveterate difeafe. Dryden. 

Irna well-inftituted ftate the executive power will never let 
abufes grow inveterate, or multiply fo far that it will he hard to 
find remedies. Swift. 


To [NVE TERATE. v.a. [inveterer, Fr. invetero, Latin.) To 
>) ed 


InvE’TERATENESS. n. f. [from inveterate. ] 


harden or make obftinate by long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end given, 
and a coniummation to fuperftitious prophecies, and to an 
ancient tacit expectation, which had by tradition been infufed 
and inucterated into mens minds. Bacon. 

Let not atheifts lay the fault of their fins upon human na- 
ture, which have their prevalence from long cuftom and inve- 
terated habit. Bentley’s Sermons. 
Long continuance 
of any thing bad; obftinacy confirmed by time. 

As time hath rendcred him more perfect in the art, fo hath 
the inveteratene/s of his malice made him more ready in the 
execution. Browns Pulg. Errours. 

Neither the inveteratene/s of the mifchief, nor the pre- 
valency of the fafhion, fhall be any excufe for thofe who will 
not take care about the meaning of their words. Lacke. 


InvETERA'TION. m. f. [inveteratio, Latin.] The a&t of har- 


dening or confirming by long continuance. 


INVYDIOUS. adj. [invidiofus, Latin.] 


1. Envious; malignant. 


2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred, 


I fhall open to them the interior fecrets of this myfte- 
rious art, without impofture or invidious referve. Evelyn. 
This is the more ufual 
fenfe. À 

Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give the pre- 
ference to any one of theGrecian heroes. Broome. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious, thefe are a 
few caufes which have contiibuted to the ruin of our mo- 
rals. Swift. 


Invi’DiousLy. adv. [from invidious. ] 
x. Malignantly ; envioufly. 


The clergy murmur againft the privileges of the laity; the 
laity invidtoufly aggravate the immunities of the clergy. Sprat. 


2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 
Invi'prousness. n. f [from invidi:us.] -Quality of provoking 


envy or hatred. 


To INVIGORATE. v.a. [in and vigour.} To endue with vi- 


which, dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate. 


gour; to ftrengthen; to animate; to enforce. 
The fplcen is introduced to invigorate the finifter fide, 
Brown. 
I have lived in a reign when the prince, inftead of inviyo- 
rating the laws, or giving them their propcer courfe, aflumed 
a power of difpenfing with them. Addifon. 
No one canenjoy health, without he feel a lightfome and 
invigorating principle, which fpurs him to action. Speétator. 
Chriftian graces and virtues they cannot be, unlefs ted, in- 
vigcrated, and animated by a principle of univerfal charity. 
Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Gentle warmth 
Difclofes well the carth’s all teeming womb, 
Invigorating tender feeds. 


Phillips. 


INvIGORA‘TION. n.f. [from invigorate.] 


1. ‘The a& of invigorating. 
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Invi'nciBLeNesS. 2. f. [from invincible.] 
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2. The ftate of being invigorated. 


I find in myfelf an appetitive faculty, which is always in 
actual exercife, in the very hcight of activity and inzvgora- 
tio. NOT 


INVINCIBLE. adj. [invincib’e, French; invinciliiis, Latin.] 


Infuperable ; uneonqucrable ; not to be fubdued. 
I would have thought her fpirits had been svine‘ble againft 
all aflaults of affection. Shakef:care. 
Should he invade any part of their country, he would foon 
fce that invincible nation with their united forces up in arms. 
Kuolles’s Hifiory f the Turks. 
The fpirit remains invincible. Mi'ton. 
That miftake, which is the confequence of invincible er- 
rour, fcarce deferves the name of wrong judgment, Locke. 
If an atheift had had the making of himfelf, he would have 
framed a conftitution that could have kept pace with his infa- 
tiable luft, been invincible by intemperance, and have held out 
a thoufand years in a perpetual debauch. Bentley's Sermons. 
Unconquerable- 
nefs; infuperablenefs. 


Invi‘ncisLy. adv. [from invincible.] Infuperably; uncon- 


querably. 
Ye have been fearlefs in his righteous caufe ; 
And as ye have receiv’d, fo have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton. 
Neither invitations nor threats avail with thofé who are in- 
vincibly impeded, to apply them to their benefit. Dec. of Piety. 


INVI/OLABLE. adj. [inviolable, French; invioladilis, Latin. } 
1. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured. 


Thou, be fure, fhalt give account 
To him who fent us, whofe charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and thefe from harm. Milt. Par. Loft. 

In vain did nature’s wife command 

Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring fhips, and men prophane, 
Invade the inviolable main ; 
Th’ eternal fences overleap, 
And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. 

Ye lamps of heav’n! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable fky ! 
Inviolable pow'rs! ador’d with dread, 

Be all of you adjur’d. Drydens An. 
This birthright, when our author pleafes, muft and muft not 
be facred and inviolable. Locke. 


Dryden. 


2. Not tobe broken. 


The prophet David thinks, that the very meeting of men 
together, and thcir accompanying one another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie 
them in a league of invislable amity. Hooker. 

See, fee, they join, embrace, and fcem to kifs, 
As if they vow’d fome league invislable. Shakefp. H. VL. 


3. Infu‘ceptible of hurt or wound. 


Th’ inviolable faints 
In cubick phalanx firm advane’d intire. 


Milton. 


Invi/‘oLanlLy. aav. [from znviolable.] Without breach; with- 


out failure. 
The true profefion of Chriftianity inviolably engages all its 
followers to do good to all men. Spratt’s Sermons. 
Meer acquaintance you have none: you have drawn them 
all into a nearer line ; and they who have converfed with you, 
are for ever after inviclably yours. Dryden. 


InvioLaTe. adj. [inviolate Fr. inviolatus, Lat.] Unhurt; un- 
y ; 


injured ; unprofancd ; unpolluted ; unbroken. 
His fortune of arms was ftill inviolate. 
But let inviolate truth be always dear 
To thee; even before friendfhip, truth prefer. 
If the paft 
Can hope a pardon, by thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has feal’d between us, which though I 
Have cancell’d, thou haft ftill preferv’d inviolate: 
I beg thy pardon. Denham’ s Sophy. 
My love your claim inviolate fecures 5 
Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryden's Aurencz. 
In all the changes of his doubtful flate, 
His truth, like heav’n’s, was kept inviolate. 


Bacen’s H. VII: 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Vxvious. adj. [invies, Latin.) Impaflable ; untrodden. 


If nothing can oppugn his love, 
And virtue ixvious ways can prove, 
What may not he confide to do, 
That brings both love and virtue too. 


Hudibras. 


Invisrorcity. af. [invifibilite, Fr. from invifible.] ‘The itate 


of being invifible; imperceptiblenefs to fight. pe 
They may be demonftrated to be innumerable, fubftituting 
their fmalncfs for the reafon of their invifibi'rty. Ray. 


INVISIBLE. adj. [incifibie. Fr. invifibilis, Latin.] Not per- 


ceptible by the fight; not to he feen. 
He was invifible that hurt me fo; 
And none invifible, but fpirits, can go. 
“The threaden fails, f 
Borne with th’ intifibie and creeping wind, ; 
Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow’d tea. Shatep. H. V. 


JUR 


Sianey. 
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’Tis wonderful, 

That an invifitle inftin@ fhould frame them 

To loyalty unlearn’d, honour untaught, 

Civility not {een from others. 

To us invifible, or dimly feen; 

In thefe thy loweft works. Milton. 

He that believes a God, believes fuch a being as hath all 
perfeftions ; among which this is one, that he is a fpirit, and 
confequently that he is mvifible, and cannot be feen. Tillot/on. 

It feems eafier to make one’s felf invifible to others, than 
to make another’s thoughts vilible to me, which are not vifible 
to himfelf. Locke. 

ce Bap Lae adu. [from invifible.]  Imperceptibly to the 
ight. 
Age by degrees invi/ib!y doth creep, 
or do we feem to die, but fall afleep. Denham. 
To Invi'scaTE, v.a. [in and vifcus, Latin] To lime; to 
intangle in glutinous matter. 

The cameleon’s food being flies; it hath in the tongue a 
mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, upon a fudden emil- 
fion, it imvifcates and intangleth thofe infeéts. Brown. 

Invita‘TIon. n.f. [invitation, Fr. invitatio, Lat.] The act 
of inviting, bidding, or calling to any thing with ceremony 
and civility. 

That other anfwer’d with a lowly look, 

And foon the gracious invitation took. Dryden. 

Invi'taTory. adj. [from invito, Latin.] Ufing invitation j 
containing invitation. 

To INVITE. v. a. [invito, Latin; inviter, French.] 

1. To bid; to afk to any place, particularly to one’s own houfe, 
with intreaty and complaifance. 

If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw  thyfelf. 

Eccluf. i. 39. 
_ He comes invited by a younger fon. Miltin. 

When much company is invited, then be as fparing as 
poffible of your coals. Swift. 

2. To allure; to perfuade. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite 
fome other choice. Bacon, 

Nor art thou fuch 

Created, or fuch place haft here to dwell, 

As may not oft invite, though fpirits of heav’n, 

To vifit thee. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. v. 
___ The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, ferved 
Rill to invite more labourers into that work, Decay of Piety. 

Shady groves, that eafy fleep invite, 
-And after toilfome days a foft repofe at night. Dryd. Virgil. 

To Invi're. v. n. [invito, Latin] To afk or call to any thing 
, pleafing. 


Shake/p. Cymbeline: 


All things invite 
To peaceful counfels. 
Invi TER. n.f. [from invite.] He who invites. 
_ They forcibly cut out abortive votes, fuch as theis inviters 
and encouragers moft fancied. King Charles. 
Honour was the aim of the guefts, and intereft was the 
Acope of the inviter. Smalridge’s Sermons. 
Wines and cates the table grace, 
But moft the kind inviter’s chearful face. Popes Odyff. 
Invi/TINGLy. adv. [from inviting. ] In fuch a manner as in- 
vites or allures. 
If he can but drefs up a temptation to look iuitingly, the 
 bufinefs is done. Decay of Piety. 
To Inu'MBRATE. V.a. [inumbro, Latin.] To fhade; to cover 
with fhades. Ditt. 
Inv’ncTion. n.f. [ inungo, inundtus, Latin. ] The act of 
{mearing or anointing. 
The wife Author of nature hath placed on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, and 
_fqueczes out an oily liniment, fit for the inunétion of the fea- 
thers, and caufing their filaments to cohere. Ray. 
Inunpa’TIon. n. f. [inundation French; inundatio, Latin. ] 
1. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge. Inundation, fays 
Cowley, implies lefs than deluge. 
Her father counts it dangerous, 
That fhe fhould give her forrow fo much {way 5 
And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 
To ftop the inundation of her tears. Shak. Rom. and Fulict. 
The fame inundation was not paft forty foot in moft places ; 
fo that although it deftroyed man and beaft generally, yet fome 
few wild inhabitants of the woods cfcaped. Bacon. 
All fountains of the deep, 
Broke up, fhall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
This inundation unto the Egyptians happencth when it is 
Winter unto the Ethiopians. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 


Milton. 


Of threatening floods, and inundations near. Dryden. 
The hero next aflail’d proud Doway’s head, 

And fpite of confluent inundations {pread 

With unexampled valour did fucceed. Blackmore. 
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No {welling izundation hides the ground*, 

But cryftal currents glide within their bounds. 

2. A confluence of any kind. 

Many good towns, through that inundation of the Irifh, 

were utterly wafted. Spenfer. 
To I'NvocaTE. v.a. [ invoco, Latin. }) To invoke; to im- 

plore; to call upon; to pray to. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft, 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. 

If Dagon be thy god, 
Goto his temple, invocate his aid . 
With folemneft devotion. Milton's Agonifiess 
Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin or the draff of fervile food 

Confume me, and oft invocated death ; 

Haften the welcome end of all my pains. Milton’s Agonift. 

Invoca’TION. 2./. [invocations French; invocatio, Latin. } 
1. The aé of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the name of prayer ufual to fignify even all the fers 
vice that ever we do unto God? And that for no other caufe, 
as I fuppofe, but to fhew that there is in religion no acceptable 
duty, which devout invocation of the name of God doth snot 
either prefuppofe or infer. Hooker. 

2. The form of calling for the affiftance or prefence of any 
being. 


Cz 


Shake/, Rich. UL. 


My invocation is 


Honeft and fair, and in his miftrefs’ name: Shakef. 
The propofition of Gratius is contained in a line, ahd that 
of invecation in half a line. Vafe. 
I will ftrain myfelf to breath out this one invicati:n. Howel. 
The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the invocation 
is divided between the two dcities. Addifon on Italy. 
I'nvorceE: 2.f. [This word is perhaps corrupted from the French 
word envoyez, fend.] A catalogue of the freight of a fhip, 
or of the articles and price of goods fent by a factor. 
ToInvo/Ke. v. a. [invoco, Latin ; invoguer, French.] To call 
upon; to implore; to pray.to. . 
The power I will invoke dwells in her eyes. 
One peculiar nation to felect 
From all the reft, of whom to be invsk’d. Miltons P. Loft. 
The fkilful bard, 
Striking the Thracian harp, invotes Apollos 


Sidney. 


To make his hcro and himfelf immortal. Prior. 
To Invo'tve. v.a., [involvo, Latin. ] i 
1. To inwrap; to cover with any thing circumfluent. 
Leave a finged bottom all involv’ d 
With ftench and fmoke. Milton. 


No man could mifs his way to heaven for wantof light; 
and yet fo vain are they as to think they oblige the world by 
involving it in darknefs. Decay of Piety. 

In a cloud involv’d, he takes his flight, . 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix’d in mortal fight: Dryden. 
2. To imply; to comprife. 
We cannot demonftrate thefe things fo as to fhew that the 


contrary neceflarily involves a contradiction. Tillo? fon: 
3. To entwift; to join. 
He knows his end with mine involv’d. Milten: 
4. To take in; to catch. 
The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaft involuntary throng. Pope: 


Sin we fhould hate altogether ; but our hatred of it may 
involve the perfon which we fhould not hate atall. = Sprat: 
One death involves 

Tyrants and flaves. 

5. To intangle. 

This reference of the name to a thing whereof we have 
no idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves the 
more to involve us in difficulties. Locke. 

As obfcure and imperfect ideas often involve our reafon, fo 


Thomfon’s Summer: 


do dubious words puzzle mens reafon. Locke. 
6. To complicate; to make intricate, 
Some involv’d their fnaky folds. Milton. 


Syllogifm is of neceffary ufe, even to the lovers of truth, 
to fhew them the fallacies that are often conccaled in florid, 


witty, or involved difcourfes. Locke. 
7, To blend; to mingle together confufedly. 
Earth with hell mingle and involve. Milton. 


Invo'LUNTARILY, adv, [from involuntary.) Not by choice; 
not fpontancoully. A 
INVOLUNTARY. adj. [in and voluntarius, Latin 5 involon= 

taire, French.] 
1. Not having the power of choice. l 
The gath’ring number, as it moves alongs 

Involves a vaft involuntary. throng, l 

Who gently drawn, and ftruggling lefs and lefs, | i 

Roll in her vortex, and her pow’r confels. Dunciad; b. iv. 

2. Not chofen; not done willingly. 

The forbearance of that action, confequent to fuch com- 
mand of the mind, is called voluntary ; and whatloever ac- 
tion is performed without fuch a thought of the mind, is 
called involuntary. À Locke, 
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But why? ah tell me, ah too dear ! 

Steals down my check’th’ involuntary tear. 

wvozu’rion. n. f. [involutio, Latin. ] 

3: The aét of involving or inwrapping. 

2: The ftate of being entangled; complication. 

All things are mixed, and caufes blended by mutual invo- 
lutions, Glanville’s Scepf. c. 23. 

3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how, fometimes found about the 
heads of children. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

To Inu're. v.a. [in and ure.] 

2. To habituate’; to make ready or willing by praétice and 
cuftom ; to accuftom. It had anciently with before the thing 
practifed, now to. 

Becaufe they infift fo much, and fo proudly infult thereon, 
we muft a little inure their ears with hearing how others, 
whom they more regard, are in this cafe accuftomed to ufe 
the felf-fame language with us. Hooker, b.v, 

If there might be added the right helps of true art and 
learning, there would be as much difference, in maturity of 
judgment, between men therewith inured, and that which 
now men are, as between men that are now and innocents. 

Hooker, b. i. f. 6. 
That it may no painful work endure, 

It to ftrong labour can itfelf inure. Hubberd’s Tale. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately inured 
to the mild and goodly government of the Confeffor. Spenfer. 

` The forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes way 


Pope. 


Upon the fharpeft fronts of the moft fierce. Daniel. 
Then cruel, by their {ports to blood enur’d 
Of fighting beafts, and men to beafts expos’d. Milton. 


To inure 

Our prompt obedience. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.viii. 

They, who had been moft inured to bufinefs, had not in 

their lives ever undergone fo great fatigue for twenty days to- 

gether. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We may inure ourfelves by cuftom to bear the extremities 

of weather without injury. Addifon’s Guard, N°. 102. 
2. To bring into ufe; to prattife again. 

The wanton boy was fhortly well recur’d 

Of that his malady ; 

But he foon after frefh again inur’d 

His former cruelty. Spenfer. 
InuRement, x. f. [from inure.] Practice; habit; ufe; cuf- 

tom ; frequency. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance a fecret appctite, 
Wand habitual inclination to the fite it held, then how much 
"more may education, being nothing elfe but a conftant plight 

\and inurement, induce by cuftom good habits into a reafon- 

sable creature. Wotton. 
To Inu’rn. v.a. {in and urn.) To intomb ; to bury. 

The fepulchre 

Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath op’d its ponderous and marble jaws 

To caft thee up again. Shakefbeare’s Hamlet. 

Amidft the tears of Trojan dames inurn’d, 

* And by his loyal daughters truly mourn’d. Y 
Inu'stion. n. f. [inufhio, Lat.) The a& of burning. 
INUTILE. adj. (inutile, Fr. inutilis, Lat.] Ufelefs; unprofitable. 

To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and inutile 

\f{peculation. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 839. 
Inutriirye m fo [inutilite, Fr. inutilitas, Lat.} Ufclefinets ; 

unprofitablenets. 

INVU'LNERABLE. adj. [invulnerable, Fr. invulnerabilis, Lat.] 

‘Not to be wounded; fecure from wound. 

Our cannon’s malice vainly fhall be fpent 

* ~~ Againft th? invulnerable-clouds of heav’n. 

, Nor vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thofe bright arms, 

‘Fhat mortal dint none can refitt. 

Vanefla, though by Pallas taught, 

By love invulnerable thought, 

Searching in books for wifdom’s aid,’ 

_ Was in the very fearch betray’d. Swifts Mifcel. 
To Inwa’ti. v.a. [in and wall.] ‘To inclofe with a wall. 

Three fuch towns in thofe places with the garrifons, would 

be fo augmented as they would be able with little to inwall 
` themfelves ftrongly. Spenfer on Ireland. 
ree } adv, [inpeapd, Saxons] ~ 
1. Towards the internal parts ; within. 

‘The parts ef living creatures that be more inwards nourifh 

more than the outward flefh. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The medicines which go to thefe magical ointments are fo 

ftrong, that if they were ufed inwards they would kill; and 
therefore they work potently, though outwards, Bacon. 
Coeleftial light thine inward. Milton. 

2°*With inflexion or incurvity ; concavely, 

He ftretches out his arm’ in fign of peace, with his breaft 

“bending inward. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


Dryden, 


S hakefpeare, 


Milton. 


>} 
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3. Into the mind or thoughts. 
Looking inward we are ftricken dumb; looking upward 
we {peak and prevail. Hooker, b.v. 
INWARD. adj, 
I. Internal; placed not on the outfide but within. 
Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfelf all he may 
to yield equal juftice unto all, yet can’ there not but great 


abufes lurk in fo inward and abfolute a privilege. Spenfer, 
He could not reft, but did his ftout heart eat, 
And walte his inward gall with deep defpight. Fa. Qu. 
To each inward part 
Tt fhoots invifible. Milton. 


Sicknefs, contributing no lefs than old aze 


to the fhaking 
down this feaftolding of the body, 


may dilcover the inward 


ftructure more plainly. Pope. 
2. Reflecting ; deeply thinking. 
With outward fmiles their flatt’ry I receiv’d ; 
But bent and inward to myfelf again 
Perplex’d, thefe matters I revolv’d, in vain. Prior. 


3. Intimate ; domeftick. 
All my inward friends abhorred me. 
4. Seated in the mind. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil B 
And for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. 
INWARD. 2. f: 
1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. Seldom has this 
fenfe a fingular. 
Then facrificing, laid 
The inwards, and their fat, with incenfe ftrew’d 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform’d.  Afilten. 
They efteem them moft profitable, becaufe of the great 
quantity of fat upon their intvards, Mortimer’s Hufb. 
2. Intimate; near acquaintance. 
Sir, I was an inward of his; a fly fellow was the duke; 
and I know the caufe of his withdrawing. Shake/peare. 
INwaRrpLy. adv. [from inward. ] 
y. In the heart ; privately. 
That which inwardly each man fhould be, the church out- 
wardly ought to teftify. Hooker, b. v. 
1 bleed inwardly for my lord. Shake/peares 
Mean time the king, though intvard/y he mourn’d, 
In pomp triumphant to the town return’d; 
Attended by the chiefs. Drydens Knight's Tale, 
2: In the parts within ; internally. 
Let Benedick, like covered fire, 
Confume away in fighs, wafte inwardly. Shake/peare. 
Cantharides he prefcribes both outwardly and inwardly, 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Fob xix. 19. 


Shake/peare? 


3. With inflexion or concavity. 
Vnwaroness. n. f. [ftom inward.] Intimacy ; familiarity. 
You know, my inwardnefs 2nd love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shakefpeare. 
To Inwe’ave. preter. inwove or inweaved, part. paff. inwove 
or inwoven. [in and weave.] 
1. To mix any thing in weaving fo that it forms part of the 
texture. 
A fair border, wrought of fundry flowers, 


Jnwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer. 
Down they caft 
Their crowns, inwsve with amaranth and gold. Milton, 


And o’er foft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tap’ftry, ftiffen’d with inweven gold. Pope's Ody/ey. 
2. To intwine ; to complicate. 
The roof 
Of thickeft covert was inwoven fhade. Milton’s Par. Lof 
To Inwo'op. v.a. [in and wood.] To hide in woods. 
He got out of the river, inwooded himfelf fo as the ladies 
loft the marking his fportfulnefs. Sidney, b. iie 
To Inwra’p. v. a. [in and wrap.] 
1. To cover by involution; to involve. 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtil net, 
Inwrapped in foul fmoak. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
This, as an amber drop, inwraps a bee, 2 
Covering difcovers your quick foul; that we 
May in your through-fhine front our hearts thoughts fee. 5 
Donne. 
2. To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or obfcurity. 
The cafe is no fooner made than refolv’d: if it be made 
not inwraped, but plainly and perfpicuoufly. Bacon. 
3. It is doubtful whether the following examples fhould not be 
cnrap or inrap, from in and rap, rapis, Latin, to ravifh or 
tranfport. 
This pearl fhe gave me I do fecl’t and fec't; 
And though ’tis wonder that exwraps me thus, 
Yet ’tis not madnefs. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
For if fuch holy fong 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
‘Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. Afilton. 
Inwao’vGurT. adj. [in and wrought.) Adorned with work. 
Camus, 


_- pye 


joc 

_ Camus, reverend fir, went footing flow; 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet fedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 

Like to that fanguine flower infcrib’d with woe. Afilton. 

To INWRE’ATHE. v:a. [in and wreath] To furround as with 
a wreath. 

Bind their refplendent locks ixwreath'd with beamé. 
Milton. 

Nor lefs the palm of peace inwreathes thy brow. 
Thomfon. 

JOB. n. f [A low word now much in ufe; of which I cannot 
tell the etymology. } 

2. A low mean lucrative bufy affair. 

1. Petty, piddling work ; a piece of chance work. 

He was now with his old friends in the ftate of a poor 
difbanded officer after peace, like an old favourite of a cun- 
ning minifter after the job is over. Arbuthnot. 

No cheek is known to blufh, no heart to throb, 

Save when they lofe'a queftion, or a job. Pope. 

Such patents as thefe never were granted with a view of 
being a jsb, for the intereft of a particular perfon to the da- 
mage of the publick. Swift. 

3. A fudden ftab with a fharp inftrument. 

To Jos. v.a. 

1. To ftrike fuddenly with a fharp inftrument. 
_ As an afs with a galled back was feeding in a meadow, a 
raven pitched upon him, and there fat jobbing of the fore. 

L’Eftranze. 

2. To drive in a fharp intrument. 

Let peacocke and turkey leave jobbing their bex. Tuffer. 

The work would, where a {mall irregularity of ftuff fhould 
happen, draw or job the edge into the ftuff. Moxon. 

To Jos. v.n, To play the ftockjobber; to buy and fell as a 
broker. 

The judge fhall job, the bifhop bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 

Jon’s tears. n.f. An herb. 

JO'BBER. n. J. [from job. ] 

3. A man who fells {tock in the publick funds, 

So caft it in the fouthern icas, 

And view it through a jobber’s bill ; 

Put on what fpectacles you pleafe, 

Your guinea’s but a guinea ftill, 

2. One who does chancework. 
JosBeRno’We. x. f. [moit probably from jøbbe, Flemifh, dull, 
and nowi, nol, Saxon, a head.) Loggerhead ; blockhead. 

And like the world, men’s jobbernowls 

“Turn round upon their ears, the poles.  Hudibras, p. iii. 

Jo'ckey. n. f. [from Jack, the diminutive of John, comes 
Fackey, or, asthe Scotch, jockey, ufed for any boy, and par- 

_ ticularly for a boy that rides race-horfes. 

T. A fellow that rides horfes in the race. 

Thefe were the wife ancients, who heaped up greater ho- 
nours on Pindar’s jockies than on the poet himfelf. Addi/on. 

2. A man that deals in horfes. 

3- A cheat; a trickifh fellow. 

To Jo’ckey. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To juftle by riding againft one. 

2. To cheat; to trick. 

JOCO'SE. adj. [jocofus, Latin.) Merry; waggifh; given to 
e 


Pope. 
Ainf. 


Swift's Mifcel 


If the fubject. be facred, all ludicrous turns, and jocofe or 
comical airs, fhould be excluded, left young minds learn to 
trifle with the awful folemnities of religion. Watts. 

Joco’se1y. adv. [from jocofe.] Waggithly ; in jeft; in game. 

Spondantis imagines that Ulyfles may poffibly fpeak joco/e- 

‘+ fy, but in truth Ulyffes never behaves with levity. Broome. 

Joco’sENEss. 

Joco’siry. 
| (A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of 
mirth or joco/ity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

JO'CULAR. adj. [jocularis, Latin.] Ufed in jeft; merry; 
jocofe; waggith ; not ferious. 

Thefe jocular flanders are often as mifchievous as thofe of 
deepeft defign. Government of the Tongue, f. 5. 
_ The fatire is a dramatick poem; ‘the ftile is partly fe- 

‘tious, and partly jocular. Dryden. 

Jo’curariry. z. f. [from jocular.] Merriment; difpofition to 
jet. ` 

The wits of ‘thofe ages were fhort of thefe of ours; when 
men could maintain immutable faces, and perfift unalterably 
at the efforts of jocularity. — Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

JOCU'ND. adj. Lyocundus, Lat.] Merry; gay; airy ; lively. 

| There's comfort yet ; then be thou jocund. Shakefpeare. 
No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds fhall tell. Shake/peare. 

They on their mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund mufick charm his ear ; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds, 
Alexis fhun’d his fellow fwains 

Their rural fports, and jocund ftrains, 


br. J [from jocofe.] Waggery ; merriment. 


Milton. 


Pricer, 


jot 
Jocu’xpiy. adv. [from yocard.] Merrily ; gaily. i 

He has no power of himfelf to leave it; but he is ruined 
socundly and pleafantly, and damned according to, his heart’3 
defire. South's Sermons. 

To JOG. v.a. [febocken, Dutch.] ‘To pufh; to take by a 
fudden impulfe ; to give notice by a fudden pufh. 
Now leaps he upright, jogs me and cries, Do yoti fee 

Yonder well-favour'’d youth ? Donne, 

This faid; he fogg’a his good fteed nigher, 

And fteet’d him gently toward the fquire. Hudibras, f. i. 

I was pretty well pleafed while I expeéted, till fruition 
jogged me out of my pleafing lumber, and I knew it was 
but a dream. Norris's Ad:/cel. 

Sudden I joge’d Ulyfles, who was laid 
Faft by my fide. Pope’s Odjffey. 
To Joc. v.n. To move by fuccuffation ; to. move with ünall 
fhocks like thofe of a low trot. 
The door is open, Sir, there lies good way, 
You may be joggiig while your boots are green. S/ake/pr, 
Fog on, is on the foot-path way, 

And merrily heat the ftile-a, 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your fad tires in a mile-a. Shakefp. Winter’s Tales 

Here lieth one; who did moft truly prove 

That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 

While he might ftill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 

Away they trotted together: but as they were jogging ons 
the wolf {py’d a bare place about the dog’s neck. L’E/trange. 

Thus they jog on, ftill tricking, nevér thriving, 
And murd’ring plays, which they mifcal reviving. Dyess, 
Joc. x. f. [from the verb: ] : 
1. A pufh; a flight fhake; a fuddcn interruption by a pufh cr 
fhake ; a hint given by a pufh. 

As a leopard was valuing himfelf upon his party-coloured 
fkin, a fox gave him a jog, and whiipered him, that the 
beauty of the mind was above that of a painted outfide. 

E Eftrange, 

Nick found the means to flip a note into.Lewis’s hands, 

which Lewis as flily put into John’s pocket, with a pinch or 


a jog to warn him what he was about. Arbuthnot, 
A letter when I am inditing, 
Comes Cupid, and gives me a jog, 
And I fill all the paper with writing i 
Of nothing but fweet Molly Mogg. Swifts Mifcel, 


2. A rub; a {mall ftop; an irregularity of motion. 

How that which penetrates all bodies without the leaft jog 
or obitruction, fhould imprefs a motion on any, is incons 
ceivable. Glanville’s Scepf: 

Jo’ccEr. n. f. [from jog.] One who moves heavily and dully: 
They, with their fellow joggers of the plough. Dryden, 
To Jo'GcLe. v.n. To fhake. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain is parallel to the 
horizon; by which there is lefs danger of the two brains 
Joggling, or flipping out of their place. Derham. 

JO’HNAPPLE. 2. f. 

A johnapple is a good relifhed fharp apple the Spring fols 
lowing, when moft othet fruit is fpent: they are fit for the 
cyder plantations: Mortimers Hufo, 

To Jorn. v. a, [ joindre, French.]} 
1. To add one to another in continuity. > 

Wo unto them that join houfe to houfe, that lay field to 
field. La. \viii. 

prin them one to another into one flick. Ezek. xxxvii. 17. 

he wall was jorned together unto the half, Neh. iv. 6. 
2. To couple; to combine. 
In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, 


the mind has great power. Locke, 
3. To unite in league or marriage, 
One only daughter heirs my crown and ftate, 
Whom not our oracles, nor heav’n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
With any native of the Aufonian line. Dryden's “En, 


4. To dath together; to collide; to encounter. 
When they joined battle, Ifrael was fmitten. 1 Sam.iv. 21 
They fhould with refolute minds fet down themfelves to 
endure; until they might join battle with their enemies. 
Knolles's Hift. of the Turks, 
5. To affociate. 
Go near, and join thyfelf to this chariot: Ais vii, 29; 
Thou fhalt not be joined with them in burial. Va. xiv. 20; 
6. To unite in one act. 
Our beft notes are treafon to his fame, 


Join'd with the loud applaufe of publick voice, ~ Dryden. 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers jot, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. Dryden. 


7. To unite in concord. 
Be perfectly joined together in the fame mind. 1 Cor, i. 10. 
8. To act in concert with. 
_ Know your own int’reft, Sir, where’er you lead, 
We jointly vow to join no other head. Dryden's Aureng. 
Te 
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To Jorn. v. m 
1. To grow to; to adhere; to be continuous, 
Juftus’s houfe joined hard to the fynazogue. 
2. Toclofe; to clafh. 
Look you, all you that kifs my lady peace at home, that 
our armies joi not in a hot day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Here’s the carl of Wiltfhire’s blood, 
Whom I encounter’d, as the battles jozn’d. 
- To unite with in marriage, or any other league. 
Should we again break thy commandments, and join in 
afinity with the people ? Ezra ix. 14. 
. To become confederate. 
When there falleth out any war, they join unto our ene- 
mies, and fight againft us. Exod.i. 10. 
Let us make peace with him, before he join with Alexan- 
der againft us. 1 Mac. x. 4. 


ATs xviii 7. 


Shakefpeare. 


Ev’n you yourfelf 


Join with the reft; you are arm’d againft me. Dryden. 
Any other may jorn with him that is injured, and affift him 


in recovering fatisfaction. Locke. 
Jo’rnper. x. f. [from join.] Conjunétion ; joining. 
-A contraét of eternal bond of love, 
~Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands. Shakefpeare. 


Jo'rner. n. f. [from join.] One whofe trade is to make uten- 
fils of wood joincd. 
~ The people wherewith you plant ought to be fmiths, car- 
penters, and joiners. Bacon’s Effays. 

It is counted good workmanhhip in a joiner to bear his hand 
curioufly even. Moxon’s Mech. Exercife. 

Jo’Inery. x. f. [from joiner.] 
* Foinery is an art whereby feveral pieces of wood are fo fit- 
ted and joined together by ftrait lines, fquares, miters, or 
any bevel, that they fhall feem onc entire piece. Moxon. 
Joint. n. f. [jurétura, Lat. jointure, French. } 
1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of moveable bones in ani- 
mal bodies. 
Dropfies and afthmas, and joint racking rheums. Milton. 

I continued well, till I felt the fame pain in the fame joint. 

Temple. 
2. Hinge ; junctures which admit motion of the parts. 

The coach, the cover whereof was made with fuch joints 
that as they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up clofe 
when they lifted ; fo when they would, they might remain 
as difcovered and open-fighted as on horfeback. Sidney. 

3. [In Joinery ; jointe, Fr.] 

Strait lines, in joiners language, is called a joint, that is, 
__ two pieces of wood are fhot, that is, plained, Moxon, 
4. A knot or commiflure in a plant. 
5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the butcher. 

In bringing up a joint of meat, it falls out of your hand. 

Swift. 
6. Out of Joint. Luxated; flipped from the focket, or cor- 
refpondent part where it naturally moves. 

Jacob’s thigh was out of joint. Gen. xxiii. 25. 

My head and whole body was fore hurt, and alfo one of 
my arms and legs put out of joint. Herbert. 

7. Out of Joint. Thrown into confufion and diforder ; con- 
fufed; full of difturbance. 
i The time is out of joint, oh curfed fpight ! 


That ever I was born to fet it right. Shake/peare. 
Joint. adj. 
1, Shared among many. 
Entertain no more of it, 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. Shakefpeare. 


Though it be common in refpect of fome men, it is 
not fo to all mankind; but is the jornt property of this coun- 
try, or this parifh. Locke. 

2. United in the fame poffeffion : as we fay, jorntheirs or coheirs, 
jaintheirefes or cohetreffes. 
’ The fun and man did ftrive, 
` “Joint tenants of the world, who fhould furvive. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 


Donne. 


Man walk’d with beaft joint tenant of the fhade. Pope. 
3. Combined ; acting together in confort. 
“On your joint vigour now, 
My hold of this new kindom all depends. Milton. 


In a war carried on by the jornt force of fo many nations, 
France could fend troops.  4ddifon on the State of the War. 
To Joint. v.a. [from the noun. | 
I. To join together in confederacy. 
‘The times 
Madc friends of them, jointing their force ’gainft Cæfar. Shak. 
2. To form many parts into one. 
Againft the ftced he threw 
His forceful {pear, which hiffing as it flew, 
Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood. Dryd. 
3. To form in articulations. 
The fingers are jointed together for motiou, and furnifhed 
with feveral mufcles, Ray on the Creatson. 
4. Lo divide’a joints to cut or quarter into joints. 
x He joints the neck; and with a ftroke fo fron 
= The helmefies of; snd bears the head along. — Dryden. 
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Jointen. adj. [from joint.] Full of joints, knots, or com 
miffures. 
Three cubits high 
The jointed herbage fhoots. 
Jounrer. [from jornt.] A fort of plane. 
The jointer is fomewhat longer than the fore-plane, and 
hatlı its fole perfectly ftrait: its office is to follow the fore- 
plane, and fhoot an edge perfectly ftrait, when a joint is to 
be fhot: Moxon’s Mech. Exercife. 
JoinTLY. adv. [from joint.] 
1. Together; not feparately. 
I began a combat firft with him particularly, and after his 
death with the others jorntly. Sidney, b. iis 
Becaufe all that are of the church cannot jointly and equally 
work ; the firft thing in polity required is a difference of per- 
fons in the church. Hooker, b. iii. 
The gencrous prince told him he could lay no claim to his 
gratitude, but defired they might go to the altar together, 
and jointly return their thanks to whom only it was due. 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 496 
2. Ina ftate of union or co-operation. 
His name a great example ftands, to fhow 
How ftrangely high endeavours may be bleft, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden. 
Jo'ntress. n. f. [from jointure.} One who holds any thing 
in jointure. 


Philips. 


Our queen, 
Th’ imperial jointre/s of this warlike ftate, 
We’ve taken now to wife. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Jomntsto’ox. n. f. [joint and frool.] A ftool made not merely 
by infertion of the feet, but by inferting one part in another. 
He rides the wild mare with the boys, and jumps upon 
joint/tools, and wears his boot very {mooth like unto the fign 
of the leg. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Could that be eternal which they had feen a rude trunk, 
and perhaps the other piece of it a soint/tcol. South's Sermons. 
He ufed to lay chairs and joit/foo/s in their way, that they 
might break nofes by falling. Arbuthnot. 
JO'INTURE. n.f. [jointure, French.] Eftate fettled on a 
wife to be enjoyed after her hufband’s deceafe. 
The jointure that your king muft make, 
With her dow’ry fhall be counterpois’d. Shake/p. 
The old countefs of Defmond, who lived in 1589, and 
many years fince, was married in Edward the fourth’s time, 
and held her jointure from all the earls of Defmond fince 
then. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
There’s a civil queftion  us’d of late, 
Where lies my jointure, where your own eftate? Dryden. 
What’s property ? You fee it alter, 
Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer’s fhare, 
Or, in a jointure, vanifh from the heir. Pope. 
Jost. n. f. [from joindre, French.] The fecondary beam of 
a floor. 
Some wood is not good to ufe for beams or jorffs, be- 


caufe of the brittlenefs. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
The kettle to the top was hoift, 
And there ftood faften’d to a joz/?. Swift. 


To Joist. v.a. [from the noun.] To fit in the fmaller beams 
of a flooring. 
JOKE. n.f. [ jocus, Latin.] A jeft; fomething not ferious. 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 
Inclofe whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke / 
Inexorable death fhall Icvel all. Pope. 
Why fhould publick mockery in print, or a merry joke upon 
a ftage, be a better tcft of truth than fevere railing farcafms 
and publick perfecutions ? Watts’s Improv. of the Mind. 
To Joke. v. n, [jocor, Latin.] To jeft; to be merry in 
words or aétions. 
Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 
Of afhes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. 
Jo’KerR. n. f. [from joke.] A jefter ; a merry fellow. 
Thou mad’ft thy firt appearance in the world like a dry 
joker, buffoon, or jack-pudding. Dennis. 
Jove. n. f. [gucule, French; crol, Saxon.] 
1. The face or cheek. It is feldom ufed but in the phrafe 
cheek by jole. . 
Follow ! nay, I’ll go with thee cheek by jole. Shake/p. 
And by him in another hole, 
Affli€ted Ralpho, cheek by jole. Hudtbras. 
A man, who has digefted all the fathers, lets a pure Eng- 
lith divine go cheek by jole with him. Collier on Pride. 
Your wan complexion, and your thin joles, father. Dryden. 
2. The head of a fith. 
A falmon’s belly, Helluo, was thy fate ; 
The doétor call’d, declares all help too late : 
Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my foul ! 


Gay. 


Is there no hope? alas! then bring the jozw/. Pope. 
Red-fpeckled trouts, the falmon’s filver jole, ihe 
The jointed lobfter, and unfcaly foale. Gay’s Trivia. 


To Jorr. v.a. [from joli, the head. ] To beat the head 


againft any thing; to clafh with violence. 
Howlo’ever 


JOR 
Howloe’er their hearts are fever'd in religion, their heads 
are both one: they may ja/ horns together like any deer i’ th’ 
herd. Shakefpeare. 
The tortoifes envied the eafinefs of the frogs, "till they faw 
, them jolied to pieces and devoured for wantof a buckler. L’ Ef. 
Jo’Luity. adv. [from jolly.) Ina difpofition to noily mirth. 
The goodly emprefs, joll:/y inclin’d, 
Is to the welcome bearer wond’rous kind. Dryden's Perf. 
Jo'tLimenT. 2 f [from jolly] Mirth; merriment; gaicty. 
Matter of mirth enough, though thete were nonc, 
She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolih humour, and vain jolliment. Fa. Queen, 
Jo'Luiness. nf ffeom soll 
fo'tuiry. i “Je i rom jol’y.} 
1. Gaiety; elevation of fpirit. 
He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave that quar- 


rel only for him, who was only worthy to enter into it. Sidney. 
2. Merriment; feftivity. 


With joyance bring her, and with jollity. Spenfer. 
“There fhall thefe pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Thefeus, all in jollity. Shake/pear> 


The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar; 
All now was turn’d to jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Good men are never fo furprifed as in the midft of their 
jollitie’, nor fo fatally overtaken and caught as when the table 
is made the fnare. South's Sermons. 
With branches we the fanes adorn, and wafte 
Tn jollity the day ordain’d to be the laft. Dryden's Æn. 
My heart was filled with melancholy to fee feveral dropping 
< in the midit of mirth and jeliity. Addifon’ s Spectator. 
JO’LLY. adj. [ jeli, French; jovralis, Latin.) 
1. Gay; merry; airy; cheerful ; lively; jovial. 
Like a jol/y troop of huntfmen, come 
Our lufty Englith. Shake/p. King Jobn. 
; O nightingale! 
Thou with frefh hope the lover’s heart do’ft fill, 


While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. Milton. 
All my griefs to this are jolly 5 
Nought fo fad as melancholy. Burton. 


*Ev’n chofts had learn’d to groan ; 
But free from punifhment, as free from fin, 
The fhades liv’d jolly, and without a king. Dryd. Fuven. 
This gentle knight, infpir’'d by jolly May, 


Forfook his eafy couch at early day. Dryden. 
A thepherd now along the plain he roves, 
And with his jolly pipe delights the groves. Prior. 


2. Plump; like one in high health. 

He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it may en- 
tertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and red, yet, upon the 
touch, it fhall fill his hand only with ftench and foulnefs. South. 

To JOLT. v x. [I know not whence derived.] To fhake as a 
carriage on rough ground. 

In fuch acontrivance every little unevennefs of the ground 
will caufe fuch a jolting of the chariot as to hinder the motion 
of its fails. Wilkins. 

Violent motion, as jolting in a coach, may be ufed in this 

cafe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A coach and fix horfes is the utmoft exercife you can bear, 
and how glad would you be, if it could waft you in the air 
to avoid jolting. Swift to Gay. 

» ToJorr.v.a. To fhake one as a carriage does. 
‘Jour. n.f. [fromthe verb.] Shock; violent agitation. 
The fymptoms are, bloody water upon a fudden jolt or 
violent motion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3 The firft jolt had like to have fhaken me out; but after- 
wards the motion was eafy. Gulliver's Travels. 

Jortuean. 7.f. [I know not whence derived.] A great 

hcad; a dolt; a blockhead. 
e Fie on thce, jolthead, thou can’ft not read. Shakefpeare. 
, _ Had he been a dwarf, he had fcarce been a reafonable crea- 
e tue ; for he muft then have either had a jolthead, and fo there 


would not have been body and blood enough to fupply his 
-brain with fpirits; or he muft have had a {mall head, and fo 
there would not have been brain enough for his bufinefs. Grew. 
Jonqui'Lxe. n. f. [ jonguille, French.] A fpecies of daffodil. 


The flowers of this plant, of which there arc fingle and 
double kinds, are greatly eftcemed for their {trong fweet {cent, 
though few ladies can bear the {mell of them, it being fo 
powerful as to overcome their fpirits. Miller. 
Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 
Nor hyacinths of pureft virgin white, 
s Low bent and blufhing inward; nor jonquilles 
Of potent fragrance. Thomfon’s Spring. 
Joronen. 1. f. [Zon, flercus, and ben, receptaculum.] A pot. 
They will allow us ne'er a jerden, and then we leak in your 
chimney ; and your chamberlye breeds fleas like aloach. Shak. 
This China jorden lct the chief o’ercome 
Replenifl, not inglorioufly at home. Pope’s Dunciad, 
The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, hold fmall- 
beer, or, in cafe of neccfhity, ferve for a jorden. Swift. 
Jo'sern’s Flowers. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 


jou 
To Jo'stre. v. a. [jouffer, French.] To juftle; to rufla 
againft. P 
Jor. n. f. [tara.J] A point; a tittle; the Jeaft quantity af- 
fignable. 
As fuperfluous ficfh did rot, 

Amendment ready {till at hand did wait, 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, : 
That foon in him was left no one corrupt jot. . Fa. Queen. 
Go, Eros, fend his treafure after, do it; 

Detain no jot, I charge thee. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 

Let me not ftay a jot from dinner; go, get it ready. Shakd. 
‘This nor hurts him nor profits you a jot ; 

Forbear it therefore; give your caufe to heav’n.  Shakefp. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 

The words exprefly are a pound of flefh. Shakefpeare. 

I argue not 

Againft heav’n’s hand, or will; nor bate one ot 

Of heart or hope; but ftill bear up and fteer 

Right onwards. _ Milton, 

You might, with every jot as much juftice, hang me up, be- 
caufe I’m old, as beat me becaufe I’m impotent. L’E/trange. 

A man may read the difcourfes of a very rational author, 
and yet acquire not one jet of knowledge. Locke. 

The final event will not be one jot lefs the confequence of 
our own choice and actions, for God's having from all eternity 
forefcen and determined what that event fhall be. Rogers. 

JOVIAL. adj. [jovial, French; jevialis, Latin.] 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter. 

The fixed ftars are aftrologically differenced by the planets, 
and are efteemed martial or jovial, according to the colours 
whereby they anfwer thefe plancts. Brown’s Vulg, Err. 

2. Gay; airy; merry. 
My lord, fleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial mong your guefts. Shakefp. Adfacb. 
Our jovial ftar reign’d at his birth. — Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company, into which they come, to be fad and ill-difpofed ; 
and contrariwife, others of a jovial nature difpofe the com- 


pany to be merry and cheerful. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
His odes are lome of them panegyrical, others moral, the 
reft jovial or bacchanalian. Dryden. 


Perhaps the jeft that charm’d the fprightly crowd, 

And made the jovial table laugh fo loud, 

To fome falfe notion ow’d its poor pretence. Prior, 
Jo'viatty. adv. [from jovial} Merrily; gaily. 
Jo’viauness. n.f. [from jovial] Gaiety; merriment. 

Jo n.f. [rejoutffance, French.] Jollity; merriment; 
feftivity. : 
Colin, my dear, when fhall it pleafe thee fing, 
As thou wert wont, fongs of fome jous/ance ; 
Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrowing, 
Lulled afleep through love’s mifgovernance. Sperfir. 
Jo’uRNAL. adj. [journale, French; giornale, Italian.] Daily 5 
quotidian. Out of ufe. 

Now ’gan the golden Phoebus for to fteep 

His fiery face in billows of the Weft, 
And his faint fteeds water’d in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did reft. Fa. Queen. 
Ere twice the fun has made his journal greeting 

To th’ under generation, you fhall find 

Your fafety manifefted. Shakef. Meaf. for Meafure. 
So fick I am not, yet I am not well; 

But not fo citizen a wanton, as 

To feem to die ere fick; fo, pleafe you, leave me: 

Stick to your journal courfe; the breach of cuftom 

Is breach of all. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
JournaL. n.f. [ journal, French; giornale, Italian. ] 

t. A diary; an account kept of daily tranfaCtions. 
Edward kept a moft judicious journal of all the principal 
paflages of the affairs of his eftate. Hayward en Edw. VI. 
Time has deftroyed two noble journals of the navigation of 
Hanno and of Hamilcar. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Any paper publifhed daily. 
Jo’uRNALIsT. n.f. [from journal.) A writer of journals. 
JO'URNEY. n.f. [ journze, French.] 
1. The travel of a day. 
hen Duncan is afleep, _. 
Whereto the rather fhall this day’s hard journey 


Soundly invite him. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
Scarce the fun 
Hath finifh’d half his journey. Milton. 


2. Travel by land; a voyage or travel by fea, 
So are the horfes of the enemy, 

In general journey bated and brought low. Sbakef: H:1V. 
Before the light of the gofpel, mankind travelled like peo- 
„ple in the dark, without any certain profpeét of the end of 
their journey, or of the way that led to it. Rogers. 

He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 
The fmooth hair’d horfes and the rapid car.  Pope’s Oay/f. 

3. Paflage from place to place. 

Some, having a long journey from the upper regions, would 
float up and down a good while. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 


12 Š Light 


Joy 


Light of the world, the ruler of the year, 

Still as thou do’ft thy radiant journies run, 

Through every diftant climate own, 

That in fair Albion thou haf feen 

The greateft prince, the brighteft queen. Prior. 

To Journey. v.n. [from the noun.] To travel; to pafs 
from place to place. 
Gentlemen of good efteem 

Are journeying to falute the emperor. Shakefpeare. 

We are journeying unto the place, of which the Lord faid, 
I will give it you. Numb. x. 29. 

Make the two trumpets, that thou mayeft ufe them for the 
journeying of the camps. Numb. x. 2. 

Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may ftill 

My love defcend, and journey down the hill ; 

Not panting after growing beauties, fo 

I fhall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. 

I have journeyed this morning, and it is now the heat of the 
day ; therefore your lordfhip’s difcourfes had need content my 
ears very well, to make them intreat my eyes to keep open. 

Bacon's Holy War. 
Over the tent a cloud 

Shall reft by day, a fiery gleam by night, 

Save when they journey. Miltons Par. Loft, b. xii. 

Having heated his body by jurneying, he took cold upon 
the ground. ijeman s Surgery. 

JOURNEYMAN. n.f. [ journée, a day's work, Fr. and man.) A 
_ hired workman. 

They were called journeymen that wrought with others by 
the day, though now by ftatute it be extended to thofe like- 
wife that convenant to work in thir occupation with another 
by the year. Crwel. 

Players have fo ftrutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
fome of nature’s journeymen had made men, and not made them 
well. dhakefveare’s Hamlet. 

I intend to work for the court myfelf, and will have journey- 
men under me to furnifh the reft of the nation. Addifon. 

Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the management 
of the young lord’s bufinefs into his hands: in that cafe what 
muft become of us and our families? We muft ftarve or turn 
journeymen to old Lewis Baboon. Arbuthnot s Fehn Bull. 

Jo’uRNEYWoRK. n.f. [ journee, French, and work.} Work 
performed for hire. 
See how your foldier wears his cage 
Of iron, like the captive Turk, 
And as the guerdon of his rage! 
See how your glimmering peers do lurk, 


Or at the beft work jour neywork. Cleaveland. 
Did no committee fit, where he 

Might cut out journeywork for thee ? 

And fet thee a tafk with fubornation, 

To ftitch up fale and fequeftration. Hudibras. 


Her family fhe was forced to hire out at jowrneywork to her 
neighbours. Arbuthnot’s H flory of John Bull. 
Joust. n.f. [ jou/?, French.) Tilt; tournament; mock fight. 
It is now written lefs properly jef. 
Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At you/? and tournament. Milton’s Parad. Loft, b. ix. 
To Jousr. v.n. [ joufter, French.] To run in the tile, 
All who fince 
Foyfted in Afpramont or Montalban. Milton. 
Jo’wrer. z. f. [perhaps corrupted from howler, as making a 
hideous noife after the game, whom the reft of the pack fol- 
low as their leader.] A kind of hunting dog or beagle. 
See him drag his feeble legs about, 
Like hounds ill-coupled: jowler lugs him ftill 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. 
-Jo’'wTeR. n. f. [perhaps corrupted from jolter.] 
`- Plenty of fifh is vented to the fifh-drivers, whom we call 
, jowters. Carew. 
JOY. n. J. [joye, French ; gioia, Italian. } 
1. The paffion produced by any happy accident; gladnefs; exul- 
tation. 
Foy is adelight of the mind, from the confideration of the 
prefent, or aflured approaching pofleffion of a good. Locke. 
There appears much joy in him; even fo much, that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modeft enough without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Shake/peare. 
There fhould not be fuch heavinefs in their deftru€tion, as 
fhall be joy over them that are perfuaded to falvation. 2 E/dr. 
The lightfome pafon of joy was not that trivial, vanifh- 
ing, fuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenfion, and 
plays upon the furface of the foul. Scuth’s Sermons. 
Gaiety ; merriment; feftivity. 
The roofs with joy refound; 
And hymen, io hymen, rung around, 
3. Happinefs; felicity. 
: My lord Baflanio, and my gentle lady, 
“+ T wifh you all the joy that you can with. 
i - Come, love.and health to all ; 
Then I'll fit down: give me fome wine: 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table. 


I- 
~ 


Dryden. 


P 


D, yden. 
Shakefpeare. 


Shake/p. 


yoy 


Almeyda fmiling came, 
Attended with a train of all her race, 
Whom in the rage of empire I had murder’d ; 
But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy 
Of my new conqueft. Drydens Don Sebafian. 
‘The bride, s 
Lovely herfelf, and lovely by her fide, 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with fober grace, 
Came glitt’ring like a ftar, and took her place : 
Her heav’nly form beheld, all with’d her joy ; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their withes all employ. Dry, 
4. A term of fondnefs. 
Now our joy, 
Although our laft, yet not our leaft young love, 
What fay you? dhakef. King Lear. 
To ene v.n. [from the noun.] To rejoice; to be glad; to 
exult. 

Sometimes I joy, when glad occafion fits, 
And mafk in mirth like to a comedy ; 

Soon after, when my joy to forrow fits, 
I will make my woes a tragedy. 

I cannot joy, until I be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is become. Shakef. H. VI. 
He will joy over thee with finging. Zeph. ili. 17. 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will jxy in the God of my fal- 

vation. Heb. iii. 18. 
Exceedingly the more jsyed we for the joy of Titus, becaufe 
his fpirit was refrefhed by you. 2 Cor. vii. 13. 
They laugh, we weep; they joy while we lament. Fairf. 
No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but he jayeth the 
more; and no man imparteth his griefs, but he grieveth the 
lefs. Bacon’s E ffays. 
Well then, my foul, joy in the midft of pain ; 
Thy Chrift, that conquer’d hell, fhall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juftice with his love. 
Foy thou, 
In what he gives to thee this paradife, 
And thy fair Eve. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
Their chearful age with honour youth attends, 


Spenfer. 


Watton. 


Foy d that from pleafure’s flav’ry they are free. Denham. 
To Joy. v.a. 
1. To congratulate; to entertain kindly. 
Like us they love or hate; like us they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. Prior. 


2. Togladden; to exhilarate. 
She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her eyes and joy her 


thoughts with the converfation of her beloved fifter. Sidney. 
My foul was joy’d in vain; 
For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main. Pope. 


3. [Jouir de, French.] To enjoy ; to have happy pofleffion. 
Let us hence, 
And let her jy her raven-colour’d love. Shake/p. Tit. Anar: 
I might have liv’d, and joy’d immortal blifs, 
Yet willingly chofe rather death with thee. Milton. 
Th’ ufurper joy'd not long 
His ill-got crown. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Joya‘xce. n.f. [joiant, old French.] Gaiety; fettivity. 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain; 


With jeyance bring her, and with jollity. Spenfer. 
There him refts in riotous fufffance, 
Of all his gladfulnefs and kingly jo, ance. Spenfer. 


Jo’yFuL. adj. [ joy and full.) 
1. Full of joy; glad; exulting. 
They blefled the king, and went unto their tents joyful and 
glad of heart. 1 Kings viii, 66. 
My foul fhall be joyful in my God. Lf. xi. 10. 
2. Sometimes it has of before the caufe of joy. 
Six brave companions from each fhip we loft : 
With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, 
Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. Popes Odi ffey. 
JoyFuLLY. adj. [from joyful.) With joy; gladly. 
lf we no more meet ’till we meet in heav’n, 
Then joyful'y, my noble lord of Bedford, 
And my kind kinfmen, warriours all, adieu. Shai/p. H. V. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 
Or fooner underftood the fign to flie: 
With fuch alacrity they bore away, 
As if to praife them all the ftates ftood by. Dryden. 
The good Chriftian confiders pains only as neceflary paflages 
to a glorious immortality ; that, through this dark fcene of 
fancied horror, fees a crown and a throne, and everlafting 
bleflings prepared for him, jo:fully receives his fummons, as he 
has long impatiently expected it. Wake. 
Jo’yrunness. n. f. [ trom joyful. ] Gladnefs; joy- 
‘Thou fervedft not the Lord thy God with joyfulnefs, and 
with gladnefs of heart, for the abundance of all things. Deutr. 
Jo’viess. adj. [from joy ] 
1. Void of joy; feeling no pleafure. 
A little joy enjoys the queen thereof ; 


For I am fhe, and altogether joy/e/s. Shake/p. R.II. 


4 With 
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With down-caft eyes the joyle/s vitor fat, 
Revolving in his alter’d foul 
The various turns of chance below ; 
And now and then a figh he ftole, 
And tears began to flow. 
2. It has fometimes of before the object. 
With two fair eyes his miftrefs burns his breaft; 
He looks and languifhes, and leaves his reft: 
Forfakes his food, and, pining for the lafs, 
Is joylefs of the grove, and fpurns the growing grafs. Dryd. 
3. Giving no pleafure. 
A joylefs, difmal, black, and forrowful iffue : 
Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad. Shake/p. Tit. And. 
Here love his golden fhafts employs ; here lights 
His conftant lamp, and waves his purple wings ; 
Reigns here, and revels: not in the bought {miles 
Of harlots, lovelefs, joy/e/s, unendear’d, 
Cafual fruition. Miiton's Paradife Loft. 
The pure in heart fhall fee God; and if any others could fo 
invade this their inclofure, as to take heaven by violence, it 
furely would be a very joyli fs poffeffion. Decay of Piety. 
He forgets his fleep, and loaths his food, 
That youth, and health, and war are joyle/s to him. Addifon. 
Jo’yous. adj. [ joyeux, French. ] 
1. Glad; gay; merry. 
Moft joyous man, on whom the fhining fun 
Did thew his face, myfelf I did efteem, 
And that my falfer friend did no lefs joyous deem. Fa. Queen. 
Foyous the birds; frefh gales and gentle airs 


Dryd. Alexander’s Feaft. 


Whilper’d it. Milton. 
Then joysus birds frequent the lonely grove, 

And beafts, by nature ftung, renew their love. Dryden. 
Faft by her flow’ry bank the fons of Arcas, 

Fav’rites of heav’n, with happy care protect 

Their fleecy charge, and joyous drink her wave. Prior. 


2. Giving joy. 
They all as glad as birds of joyous prime, 
Thence led her forth, about her dancing round. F. Queen. 
3. It has of fometimes before the caufe of joy. 
Round our death-bed ev’ry friend fhould run, 
And joyous of our conqueft early won; 
While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our happy end, and with it theirs. 
Tpecacua’nua. n.f- [An Indian plant. ] 
Ipecacuanha is a {mall irregularly contorted root, rough, 
denfe, and firm. One fort is of a dufky greyifh colour on the 
 furface, and of a paler grey when broken, which is brought 
- from Peru: the other fort is a fmaller root, refembling the 
former; but it is of a deep dufky brown, or blackifh colour on 
* the outfide, and white when broken, brought from the Brafils. 
The grey ought to be preferred in medicinal ufe, becaufe the 
brown, being ftronger, is apt to operate more roughly. /pe- 
cacuanha was in the middle of the laft century firft brought 
into Europe, and became celebrated for the cure of dyfente- 
Ties, a virtue difcovered in it by the Indians; but after a few 
> _ years it funk into oblivion, being given in two large dofes. 
z J Hills Mat. Med. 
: ĪRA’'SCIELE. adj. [ irafcibilis, low Latin; trafcible, French. ] 
l ` Partaking of the nature of anger. 


Dryden, 


© The irafcible paffions follow the temper of the heart, and 
~ the concupifcible diftra@tions the crafis of the liver. Brown. 
~ I know more than one inftance of ira/cible paffions fubdued 
q by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnot on Aiiments. 
z "1 Weare here in the country furrounded with blefings and 
` pleafures, without any occafion of exercifing our irafcible fa- 
=~ culties. Digby to Pope. 
JRE. n. J- (Fr. ira, Latin.) Anger; rage; paffionate hatred. 
=a She lik’d not his defire; 
Fain would be free, but dreaded parents sre. 
T = [f Idiggd up thy forefathers graves, 
E 1 And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not flake mine"ire, nor eafe my heart. Shak. H. VI. 
A Or Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that fo lon 
- ~~ Perplex’d the Greek and Cytherea’s fon. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
The fentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
=  Onme, fole caufe to thee of all this woe; 
-= Me! me! only juft object of his ire. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
For this th’ avenging pow’r employs his darts, 
"And empties all his quiver in our hearts ; 
© Thus will perfift, relentlefs in his ire, 
i Till the fair flave be render’d to her fire. Dryden. 
IREFUL. adj. [ire and full.) Angry; raging; furious. 
The ireful baftard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, I foon encounter’d. 
= By many hands your father was fubdu’d ; 
~~ But only flaughter’d by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
te There learn’d this maid of arms the ireful guife. Fairfax. 
In midft of all the dome misfortune fat, 
And gloomy difcontent and fell debate, 
And madnefs laughing in his ireful mood. Dryden. 
VREFULLY. adv. [from ire] With ire; in an angry manner. 


Sidney. 


Shakef. H. VI. 
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IRIS n.f. { Latin. ] 
1. The rainbow. 

Befide the folary iris, which God fhewed unto Noah, there 

is another lunary, whofe efficient is the moon. Brown. 
2. Any appearance of light refembling the rainbow. 

When both bows appeared more diftin&t, I meafured the 
breadth of the interior ¿ris 2 gr: 10°; and the breadth of the 
red, yellow, and green in the exterior iris, was to the breadth 
of the fame colours in the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opt. 

3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 
4. The flower-de-luce. 
Iris all hues, rofes and jeflamine. Milton. 
To IRK. v.a. [ yrk, work, Iflandick.] ‘This word is ufed only 
imperfonally, it irks me; mihi pene efl, it gives me pain; or, 
Iam weary of it. Thus the authors of the Accidence fay, 
tadet, it irketh. 
Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefpeare. 

It irks his heart he cannot be reveng’d. Shake. H. VI. 
I’'rKsome. adj. [ from irk. ] Wearifome; tedious; trouble- 
fome; toilfome ; tirefome ; unpleafing. 

I know fhe is an tré/ome brawling {cold. 

Since that thou can’ft talk of love fo well; 

Thy company, which erft was irt/ome to me, 

I will endure. Shak. As you like it. 

Where he may likelieft find 
Truce to his reftlefs thoughts, and entertain 


Shake/peare. 


The irkfome hours, "till his great chief return. Milton. 
For not to irkjome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reafon join’d. Milton. 


There is nothing fo irk/ome as general difcourfes, efpecially 
when they turn chiefly upon words. Addifon’s Speétator. 
Frequent appeals from hence have been very irk/ome to that 
illuftrious body. Swift. 
I’RKSoMELY. adv. [from irkfome.] Wearifomely ; tedioufly. 
I’rKsomeness. n.f. [from irk/ome.] Tedioufnefs; weari- 
fomenels. 
IRON. n. f. [haiarn, Welfh ; ipenn, nen, Saxon ; torn, Erfe.] 
1. A metal common to all parts of the world, plentiful in moft, 
and of a fmall price, though fuperior in real value to the dear- 
eft. Though the lighteft of all metals, except tin, it is con- 
fiderably the hardeft ; and, when pure, natusally malleable, 
but in a lefs degree than gold, filver, lead, or copper: when 
wrought into fteel, or when in the impure ftate from its firft 
fufion, in which it is called caft iron, it is fcarce malleable; 
and the moft ductile iron, heated and fuddenly quenched in 
cold water, lofes much of this quality. Iron is more capable 
of ruft than any other metal, is very fonorous, and requires 
the ftrongeft fire of all the metals to melt it, and is with dif- 
ficulty amalgamated with mercury. Moft of the other metals 
are brittle, while they are hot; but this is moft malleable as it 
approaches neareft to fufion. It confifts of a vitriolick falt, a 
vitrifiable earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter. The fpe- 
cifick gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. It is 
the only known fubitance that is attracted by the loadftone. 
Iron is not only foluble in all the {tronger acids, but even in 
common water. Pure iron has been found in fome places but 
very rarely. Iron has greater medicinal virtues than any of 
the other metals. till, 
Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shake/p. Jul. Cæf. 
If he fmite him with an inftrument of iron, fo that he die, 
he is a murderer. Num. xxxv. 16. 
The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a load- 
ftone, and a power to be fo drawn is a part of that of iron. 
Locke. 
In a piece of iron ore, of a ferruginous colour, are feveral 
thin plates, placed parallel to each other. Woodward. 
There are incredible quantities of iron flag in various parts 
of the foreft of Dean. Woodward on Foffils. 
Iron ftone lies in ftrata. Woodward on Fojfils. 
I treated of making iron work, and fteel work in general. 
Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
2. Any inftrument or utenfil made of iron: as, a flat iron, box 
iron, or {moothing iron. 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thofe that wore them, thele bafe flaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
O Thou! whofe captain I account myfelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 
Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 
That they may crufh down with a heavy fall 
Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries. Shak. RIL 
His feet they hurt with fetters: he was laid in irons, Pf. 
Can’ft thou fill his fkin with barbed irons, or his head with 
fifh-fpears ? Fob xli. 7: 
For this your locks in paper-durance bound ? 
For this with tort’ring irons wreath’d around? Pope. 
3. Chain; fhackle; manacle: as, he was put in irons. 
The iron entered into his foul, Pfalms, Common Prayer. 
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IRR 
FRON. Gat. 
J. Made of iron. 
In iron walls they dcem’d me not fecure. Shake/p. H. VI. 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
Some are of an iron red, fhining, and polite; others not 
polite, but as if powdered with tron duft. Woodward. 
Poll-cats and weefels do a great deal of injury to warrens: 
the way of taking them is in hutches, and iron traps. Morti. 
2. Refembling iron in colour. 
A piece of ftone of a dark iron grey colour, but in fome 
parts of a ferruginous colour. Woodward on Foffils. 
Some of them arc of an tron red, and very bright. Voodw. 
3. Harth; fevere; rigid; mifcrable; calamitous: as, the irom 
age, for an age of hardfhip and wickednefs. ‘Thefe ideas may 
be found more or lefs in all the following examples. 
‘Three vigorous virgins, waiting {till behind, 
Afift the throne of th’ iron fcepter’d king, 
O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as warbled to the ftring, 
Drew iron tears from Piuto’s cheek, 
And made hel! grant what love did feck. 
_ In all my tron years of wars and dangers, 
From blooming youth down to decaying age, 
My fame ne’er knew a ftain of difhonour. 
Jove crufh the nations with an iron rod, 
And ev’ry monarch be the fcourge of God. Paofe’s Ody/fey. 
4. Indiffoluble; unbroken. 
Rafh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous fleep, 
Imprudent: him death's iron fleep oppreft. 
5: Hard; impenetrable. 
I will converfe with iron witted fools, 
And unrefpecttive boys : none are for me, 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes. 
To Ron. v.a. [from the noun. j 
1. To fmooth with an iron, 
2. To fhackle with irons. 
IRO'NICAL. adj. [ironique, Fr. from irony.] Expreffing one thing 
and meaning another; {peaking by contraries. 
In this fallacy may be comprifed all ironical miftakes, or 
expreffions receiving inverted fignifications. Brown. 
I take all your ironical civilities in a literal fenfe, and fhall 
expect them to be literally performed. Swift. 
TRo/NICALLY. adv. [from ironical ] By the ufe of irony. 
Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos to be the 
wifeft man of Greece, which he would turn from himfelf 
ironically, faying, there could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, that he was not wife, and knew it; and 


Craftaw. 


Ailton. 


Rowe. 


P hitlips. 
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others were not wife, and knew it not. Bacon. 
The dean, ironically grave, 
Still fhunn`d-the fool, and lafh’d the knave. Swift. 


TRONMO'NGER. 2. f. [iron and monger.) A dealer in iron. 
Tronwoon. n. f Akind of wood extremely hard, and fo pon- 
derous as to fink in water. It grows in America. Rob. Crufo. 
Vronwort. m f. [ fideritis, Latin.) Itis a plant with a Jabiated 
flower, confilting of one leaf, whofe upper lip or beard is 
divided into three parts: out of the flower-cup rifes the pointal, 
attended, as it were, by four embryoes; which afterward turn 
to fo many oblong feeds, fhut up in an hufk, which before was 
the flower-cup: to thefe marks muft be added, the flowers 
growing in whorles at the wings of the leaves, which are cut 
_ like acreft, and differ from the other leaves of the plant. 34:4. 
i RONY. adj. [from iron.] Made of iron; partaking of iron. 

The torce they are under is real, and that of their fate but 
imaginary: it is not frange if the irvmy chains have more 
folidity than the contemplative. Hammana’s Fundamentals. 

Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated with vitrio- 
Jick falts, diflolve the body of one metal, fuppofe iron, put 
into the {pring ; and depofite, in lieu of the irony particles car- 
ried off, coppcry particles. Voodward on Foffsls. 

IRONY. n. f: [ironie, Fr. iscuveiæ.] A mode of fpeech in 
which the meaning is contrary to the words: as, Bolingbroke 
was a hily man. 

So grave a body, upon fo folemn an occafion, fhould not 
deal in irony, or explain their meaning by contraries. | Swift. 

be I eb l yf Cirradiance, French; irradio, Latin.] 
3, Emifion of rays or beams of light upon any object. 

‘The principal affection is its tranflucency; the srradiancy 
and fparkling, found in many gems, is not difcoverable in 
this, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

4. Beams of light emitted. 
Love not the heav'nly fpirits ? Or do they mix 

Trradiance! virtual, or immediate touch? Mit. Par. Lof. 

‘Lolrra’oiare. v.a. [irradio, Latin.] 
1. To adoin with light emitted upon it; to brighten. 

When he thus perceives that thefe opacous bodies do not 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal plenary 
diffufion through the whole place it #rradiatesyhe can have no 
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difficulty to allow air, that is diaphanous, to be every where 
mingled with light. Digby on Bodies. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace; fuch an one 
as irradiates and puts a circle of glory about the head of him 
upon whom it defcends. South. 

2. To enlighten intelle&ually ; to illuminé; to illuminate. 
Celeftial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow’rs 

Irradiate; there plant eyes: all miit from thence 

Purge and difperfe. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iti. 


3. To animate by heat or light. 
Ethereal or folar heat mutt digeft, influence, irradiate, and 


put thofe more fimple parts of matter into motion, flat. 
4. To decorate with fhining ornaments. 
No weeping orphan faw his father’s ftore 
Our fhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floor. Pope: 


TRRADIA'TION. n.f. (irradiation, Fr. from irradiate.] 
1. The a& of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body it fhould drive away the air, which is 
likewife a body, wherever it is admitted ; for within the whole 
fphere of the srradiation of it, there is no point but light is 
found. Digby on Bedies. 

The generation of bodies is not effected by irradiation, or 
an{werably unto the propagation of light; but herein a tranf- 
miffion is made materially from fome parts, and ideally from 
every one. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Illumination; intellectual light. 

The means of derivation and immediate union of thefe in- 
telligible objects to the underftanding, are fometimes divine 
and fupernatural, as by immediate irradiation or revelation. 

Hales Origin of Mankind, 
IRRA’/TIONAL. adj. [irrationalis, Latin.] 
1. Void of reafon; void of underftanding; without the dif- 
courfive faculty. 
Thus began 

Outrage from lifelefs things ; but difcord firft, 

Daughter of fin, among th irrational 

Death introduc’d. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

He hath eat’n, and lives, 
And knows, and fpeaks, and reafons and difcerns; 
frrational’till then. Alit. Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
2. Abfurd; contrary to reafon. 

Since the brain is only a part tranfmittent, and that humours 
oft are precipitated to the lungs before they arrive to the brain, 
no kind of benefit can be effected from fo irrational an appli- 
cation. Harvey on Confumpicns. 

I fhall quietly fubmit, not wifhing fo irrational a thing as 
that every body fhould be deceived. Pope. 

IRRATIONA‘LITY. n.f. [from irrational.] Want of reafon: 

IrRa‘ TIONALLY. adv. [from irrational.] Without realon ; 
abfurdly. 

IRRECLAIMABLE. adj. [in and reclaimable.} Not to be re- 
claimed ; not to be changed to the better. 

As for obftinate, irreclaimable, protefled enemies, we muft 
expc¢t their calumnies will continue. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

IRRECONCILABLE. adj. [irreconciliable, Fr. in and reconcriable. } 
1, Not to be reconciled ; not to be appeafed. 
Wage eternal war, 

Trrecancilable to our grand foe. Milton. 

A weak unequal faction may animate a government ; but 
when it grows equal in ftrength, and irreconcilable by animo- 
fity, it cannot end without fome crifis. Temple. 

There are no factions, though irreconcilable to one another, 
that are not united in their affection to you. Dryden. 

2. Not to be made confiftent. It has with or to. 

As the was ftrictly virtuous herfelf, fo fhe always put the 
beft conftruction upon the words and actions of her neigh- 
bours, except where they were irreconcilable to the rules of 
honefty and decency. . Arbuthn. Hift. of John Buil. 

Since the fenfe I oppofe is attended with fuch grofs irrecon- 
cilable abfurdities, 1 prefume Í need not offer any thing farther 
in-fupport of the one, or in difproof of the other. Rogers. 

This effential power of gravitation or attraction. is irrecon- 
cilable with the atheift’s own doctrine of a chaos. Bentley. 

All that can be tranfmitted from the ftars is wholly unac- 
countable, and irreconcilable to any fyftem of fcience. | Bentley. 

IRRECONCI’LABLENESS. x. f. [from irreconcilable.] Impofii- 
bility to be reconciled. 

IRRECONCI’LABLY. adu. [from irreconcilable.] In a manner 
not admitting reconciliation. 

IRRECONCILED. adj. [in and rec:nciled.] Not atoned. , 

A fervant dies in many irreconi/ed iniquities. Shake. H. V. 

IRRECO'VERABLE. adj. [in and recoverabe.] 
1, Not to be regained; not to be reftored or repaircd. a 

Time, in a natural fenfe, is irrecoverabie: the moment jet 
fled by us, it is impoflible to recall. Rogers. 

2. Not to be remedied. 7" 

The irrecoverable lofs of fo many livings of principai 
value. Ho:ker. 

It concerns every man, that would not trifle away his foul, 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, with the greaveft 


ferioufnefs to enquire, Tillot/on’s Sermons. 
IRRECO’VERABLY. 
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IRRECO'VERARLY. adv. [from irrecoverable, ] Beyond reco- 
very; paft repair. 
O dark, dark, dark amid’ the blaze of noon; 
Arrecov'rably dark, total eclipfe, 
Without all hope of day. Milton's Agonifies. 
The credit of the Exchequer is irrecoverably loft by the laft 
breach with the bankers. Temple. 


IrREDU'CIBLE. adj. [in and reducible.] Not tobe brought or 
reduced. , 
Thefe obfervations fecm to argue the corpufcles of air to 
be irreducib’e into water. Boyle. 
IRREFRAGABILITY. n.f. [from irrefragable.] Strength of 
argument not to be refuted. 
IRREFR A'GABLE. adj. [irrefragabilis, fchool Latin; irre- 
Jfragable, Fr.] Not to be confuted ; fuperior to argumental 
oppofition, 
Strong and irrefragable the evidences of Chriftianity muft 
be: they who refifted them would refift every thing. Atterbury. 
The danger of introducing unexperienced men was urged 
as an trrefragable reafon for working by flow degrees. Swift. 
IRREFRA'GABLY. adv. [from irrefragable.} With force above 
_ confutation. 
That they denied a future ftate is evident from St. Paul’s 
reafonings, which are of no force but only on that {uppofition, 
. as Origen largely and irrcfragably proves. Atterbury. 
IRREFU'L ABLE. adj. [irrefutabilis, Latin.]} Not to be over- 
thrown by argument. 
IRREGULAR. adj. [irreguliers Fr. irregularis, Latin.] 
1. Deviating from rule, cuftom, or nature. 
The am’rous youth 
Obtain’d of Venus his defire, 
Howe’cr irregular his fire. Prior. 
2. Immethodical ; not confined to any certain rule or order. 
This motion feems excentrique and. irregular, yet not well 
to be refifted or quicted. King Charles. 
Regular 
Then moft, when moft irregular they feem. Milton. 
The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregular, and 
fometimes feem harfh and uncouth. Cowley. 
3. Not being according to the laws of virtue. A foft word for 
vitious. à 
IRREGULA'RITY. n. f. [irregularitt, Fr. from irrezular.] 
1. Deviation from rule. 
2. Neglect of method and order. 
‘This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous motion might 
afford a beginning unto the common opinion. Brown. 
As thefe vaft heaps of mountains are thrown together with 
fo much trreguarity and confufion, they form a great variety 
of hollow bottoms. Addifon on Italy. 
3. Inordinate practice. 
© Religion is fomewhat lefs in danger of corruption, while 
the finner acknowledges the obligations of his duty, and is 
_ afhamed of his irreguiarities. Rogers's Sermons. 
TRRE/GULARLY. adv. [trom irregular.) Without obfervation 
of rule.or method. 
Si tne Phaeton, 
___ By the wild courfes of. his fancy drawn, 
= From Eaft to Weft irregularly hurl'd, 
—  .__ Firft fet on fire himfelf, and then the world. 
= Your's is a foul irregularly great, 
Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. Dryden. 
It may give fome light to thofe whofe concern for their lit- 
_ tle ones makes them fo irregularly bold as to confult their own 
_ reafon, in the education of their children, rather than to rely 
upon old cuftom. Locke. 
To lrre/cuLate. v.a. [from in and regula, Latin.] To 
~ make irregular; to diforder. 
© [es fluctuations are but motions fubfervient, which winds, 
fhelves, and every interjacency irregu/ates.. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
“UrRe’tative. adj. [in and relativus, Latin.] Having no re- 
ference to any thing; fingle ; unconnected. 

“Separated by the voice of God, things in their fpecies came 

~ out in uncommunicated varieties, and irrelative feminalities. 

a Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

IRRELI'GION. n.f. {irreligion, Fr. in and religion.) Contempt 
of religion; impiety. 

= The weapons with which I combat irreligion are àlready 

-  confecrated. Dryden. 

We behold every inftance of prophanenefs and irreligion, 

not only committed, but defended and gloried in. Rogers. 

IRRELYGIOUS. adj. [irreligieux, Fr. in and religious. 

“4. Contemning religion ; impious. 

‘The iflue of an i religious Moor. 
Whoever fees thefe irreligious men, 
© With burthen of a ficknefs weak and faint, 

But hears them talking of religion then, 
5 =. ~ And vowing of their fouls to ev’ry faint. Davies. 
A oa “Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the impious 
z and irre'igious. South's Sermons. 
2. Contrary to religion. 
Wherein tbat Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in 
~ any ftead, or ferveth nothing at all to dircét, but may be lct 
“ 
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pals as needlefs to be confulted with, we judge it profane, im- 
pious, and irreligi:us to think. Hecker. 
Might-not the qucen’s domefticks be obliged to avoid fwear- 
ing, and ^ religious profane dilcourfe ? Sacit. 
InReLi'GlousLy. cdv. [from irreligions.] With impiety ; 
with irreligion. 
IRRE/MEABLE. adj. [irremeabilis, Latin.] Admitting no re- 
turn. 
The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took th’ rrremeable way. Dryden. 
IRREMEDIABLE. adj. [irremedabie, Vr. in and remediabie. } 
Admitting no cure; not tobe remedicd. 

They content themfelves with that which was the irremediable 
error of former times, or the neceffity of the prefent hath caft 
upon them. Hooker. 

A fteddy hand, in governing of military affairs, is more 
requifite than in times of peace, becaufe an error committed 
in war may prove irremediable. Bacon. 

Whatever he confults you about, unlcfs it lead to fome fatal 
and irremediable mifchicf, be fure you advife only as a 
friend. Locke. 

Irreme’pDiaBry. adv. [from irremediable.] Without cure. 

It happens torus irremediably and inevitably, that we may 
perceive thefe accidents are not the, fruits of our labour, but 
gifts of God. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

IRREMI‘SSIRLE. adj. [in and remitto, Lat. trremifible, French. } 
Not to be pardoned. 

ĪRREMI'’SSIBLENESS. n. f. [from irremifible] The quality of 
being not. to be pardoned. 

Thence arifes the aggravation and irrem7(fiblenefs of the 
fin. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

IRREMO'VABLE. adj. [in and remove.) Not to be moved; 
not to be changed. 
He's irremovable, 
Refalv’d for flight. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
IRRENO’'WNED, adj. [in and renown.] Void of honour. 
For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame 
To Qluggith floth and fenfual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowned{hame. Fairy Queen. 
ĪRRE’PARABLE. adj. [irreparabilis, Lat. irreparable, ¥e.] Not 
to be recovered ; not to be repaired. 

Trreparatle is the lofs, and patience fays it is not paft her 

cure. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
Toil'd with lofs irreparable. Milton, 

It is an irreparable injuftice we are guilty of, when we are 
prejudiced by the looks of thofe whom we do not know. 4dui/. 

The ftory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that piety and 
innocence cannot mifs of the divine protection, and that the 
only lofs srrefarable is that of our probity. Garth. 

IRREPARABLY. adv. [from irreparable ] Without recovery; 
without amends, 

Such adventures befall artifts irreparably. Boyle. 
The cutting off that time induftry and gifts, whercby fhe would 
be nourifhed, were irreparably injurious to her. Dec. of Piety. 

IRREPLE’'VIABLE, adj. [in and replevy.] Not to be redeemed. 
A law term. 

IRREPREHE NSIBLE. adj. [irreprehenfible, Fr. irreprebenfibilis, 
Latin.] Exempt from blame. 

IRREPREHENSIBLY. adv. [from irreprebenfible.| Withcut blame. 

IRREPRESE’'NTABLE. adj. [in and reprefent.] Not to be figured 
by any reprefentation. 

God's irretrefentable nature doth hold againft making images 
of God. Stillingfleet. 

IRREPRO’ACHABLE. adj. [in and reproachable] Free trom 
blame; free from reproach. 

He was a ferious fincere Chriftian, of an innocent, irre- 
proachable, nay, exemplary life. Atterbury. 

Their prayer may be, that they may raife up and breed ss 
irreproachable a young family as their patents have done. Pope. 

IrrePRO'ACHABLY. adv. [ from irreproachable. } Without 
blame; without reproach. 

ĪRREPRO'VEABLE. adj. (in and reproveabic.] Not to te blamed; 
irreproachable. 

Inresistrpr'tity. n.f. [from irrefiffible ] Power or force 
above oppofition. 

The doctrine of irrefi/tibility of grace, in working whatfo- 
ever it works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to be 
afħxt to gratitude. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

IRRESISTIBLE. adj. [irrefiflible, Fr. in and rififtible.) Supe- 
riour to oppofition. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of the Deity, indued 
with rrrefffible power to hurt; and is of all affections, anger 
excepted, the unapteft to admit conference with reafon. fook. 

In mighty quadrate join’d 

Of union irrefi/lible. Miton. 

Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an holy jutt 
Being, armed with almighty and trrefi/lible power. Tillotion. 

There can he no difference in the {ubjeéts, where the appli- 


cation is almighty and irref/lible, as in creation. Rogers. 
Won by the charm 
Of goodnefs irrifiilibie, fhe bluth’d confent. Thomfn. 
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IrRESI'STIBLY. adv. [from irrefiflible.] In a manner net to 
be oppofed. 

God irre/i/t-bly (ways all manner of events on earth. Dryden. 

Fond of pleafing aud endearing ourfelves to thofe we eftecm, 
we are irre/i/tibly led into the fame inclinations and averfions 
with them. Rogers. 

Irresi’stLess. adj. [A barbarous ungrammatical conjunction 
of two negatives ]  Irrefiftible; refiftlefs. 
Thofe radiant eyes, whofe irrefi/tlc/s fame 

Strikes envy dumb, and keeps fedition tame, 

They can to gazing multitudes give law, 

Convert the faétious, and the rebel awe. Granville. 

Irre'soLusre. adj. [in and refolubilis, Latin.} Not to be 
broken; not to be diflolved. 

In faétitious fal armoniac the common and urinous falts are 
fo well mingled, that beth in the open fire and in fubliming 
vefiels they rife together as one falt, which feems in fuch vef- 
fels irrejo’ub/e by fire alonc. Boyle. 

IRRE'SOLUBLENESS. nf. [from irrefoluble.] Refiftance to fe- 
paration of the parts. 

Quercetanus has this confeffion of the irre/alublene/s of dia- 
monds. Boyle. 

IRRESO'LVEDLY. adu. [in and refolved ] Without fettled de- 
termination. 

Divers of my friends have thought it ftrange to hear me 
{peak fo irrefolvedly concerning thofe things, which fome take 
to be the elements, and others the principles of all mixed 
bodies. Boyle. 

Inre’sorure. odj. [irrefelu, Fr. in and refolute.] Not conftant 
in purpofe; not determined. 
Were he evil us’d, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irrefolute purpofe. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 
Him, after long debate, irrefolute 

Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe 

Fit veflel, fitteft imp of fraud, in whom 

To enter. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

To make reflections upon what is paft, is the part of inge- 


nious but :rrefolute men, Temple. 
So Myrrha’s mind, impell’d on either fide, 
Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 
Irrefolute on which fhe fhould rely, 
At laft unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden. 


TrRE’soLUTELY. adv. [from irrefolute.] Without firmnefs of 
mind; without determined purpofe. 

IRRESOLU’TION. 7. f. [irrefolution, Fr. in and refolution.] Want 
of firmnefs of mind. 

It hath moft force upon things that have the lighteft mo- 
tion, and therefore upon the fpirits of men, and in them 
upon fuch affections as move lighteft; as upon men in fear, or 
men in rrrefolution. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Irrefolution on the fchemes of life, which offer themfelves 
to our choice, and inconftancy in purfuing them, are the 
greateft caufes of all our unhappinefs. Adaifon. 

IRRESPE’CTIVE. adj. [in and refpeđlive] Having no regard to 
any circumftances. 
_ Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himfelf of his’ particular 
irrefpedtive election, think it fafe to run into all foul fins. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 

According to this doctrine, it muft be refolved wholly into 

the abfolute irre/peciive will of God. Roger's’s Sermons. 
IRRESPE’CTIVELY. adv. [from irre/peétive.] Without regard 
to circumftanees. 

He is convinced, that all the promifes belong to him abfo- 
lutely and irre/pectively. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

ĪRRETRIE'VABLE. adj. [in and retrieve.] Not to be repaired ; 
irrecoverable ; irreparable. 

TRRETRIE'VABLY. adv. [from irretrievable.) Irreparably; ir- 
recoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extra&tion, and there- 
fore muft have been all irretrievably loft, and ufelefs to man- 
kind, was it not by this means colle&ted. Woodward. 

IRRE'VERENCE. n. f. [irreverentia, Lat. irreverence, Fr. in and 
reverence. | 
1. Want of reverence; want of veneration; want of refpeét. 

Having feen our fcandalous irreverence towards God’s wor- 
fhip in general, ’tis eafy to make application to the feveral parts 
of it. Decay of Piety. 

They were a fort of attributes, with which it was a matter 
of religion to falute them on all occafions, and which it was 
an irreverence to omit. Pope. 

2. State of being difregarded. 
_ The concurrence of the houfe of peers in that fury, can be 
imputed to no one thing more than to the irreverence and {corn 
the judges were juftly in, who had been always looked upon 
there as the oracles of the law. Clarendon, 

> [NRE VEREN T, adj. (irreverent, Fr. in and reverent.] Not pay- 
ing due homage or reverence; not exprefing or Conceiving 
due vencration or refpcct. 
As our’fear excludeth not that boldnefs which becomcth 
faints, fo, 4f our familiarity with God do not favour of fear, 
1 
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it drawcth too near that irreverent confidence wherewith true 
humility can never ftand. = Hroker. 
Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from the vulgar 
fort as jewels of ineflimable price, fearing the irreverent con- 
{truction of the ignorant and irreligious. Raveigh. 
Witnefs the irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 
Servant of fervants, on his vitious race. Milt. Par. Lof. 
Swearing, and the irreverent uting the name of God in 
common difcourfe, is another abule of the tongue. Ray, 
If an irreverent expreflion or thought too wanton are crept 
into my verfes, through my inadvertency, let their authoys 
be anfwerable for them. Dryden. 
IrRE’VERENTLY. adv. [from irreverent.) Without due re- 
{pect or veneration. 
Tis but an ill effay of reverence and godly fear to ufe the 
gofpel irreverently. Government of the Tongue. 
IRREVERSIBLE. adj. [in and reverfe.] Not to be recalled; not 
to be changed. f n 
The fins of his chamber and his clofet fhall be produced 
before men and,angels, and an eternal irreverfible fentence be 
pronounced. Rogers's Sermons. 
IRREVE’RSIBLY. adv. [from irreverfib'e.] Without change. 
The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily confined to the 
doctrines of faith, hath occafioned that great f{candal in the 
church, at which fo many myriads of folifidians have ftum- 
bled, and fallen :rreverfibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of 
true opinions. Hammond on Fundamentcls. 
IRRE'VOCABLE. adj. [irrevocabilis, Latin ; irrevocable, French. ] 
Not to be recalled; not to be brought back; not to be re; 
verfed, 
Give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 


That cnly Warwick’s daughter fhall be thine. Shakefp. 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom, 
Which I have paft upon her. Shakef. As you like it. 


That which is paft is gone and irrevscable, therefore they 
do but trifle that labour in paft matters. Bacon's Effays. 
The fecond, both for piety renown’d, 
And puiflant deeds, a promife fhall receive 
drrevecab/e, that his regal throne 
For ever fhall endure. 
By her irrevocable fate, 
War fhall the country wafte and change the ftate. Dryden. 
The other victor flame a moment ftood, 
Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguifh’d wood ; 
For ever loft, th’ irrevocable light 


Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Forfook the black’ning coals, and funk to night. Dryden. 
Each facred accent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevocable word is fate. Pope. 


IRREVOCABLY. adv. [from irrevocable.] Without recall. 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire would be 

irrevocably extinguifhed. Boyle. 
Tol/RRIGATE. v.a. [irrigo, Latin.] To wet; to moiften; 
to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts of the body, 
doth continually irrigate, nourifh, keep hot, and fupple all the 
members. Ray on the Creation. 

A bulky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. A. Phillips. 

IRRIGATION. n.f. [from irrizate.] The act of watering or 
moiftening. 


Help of ground is by watering and irrigatéon. Bacon. 
IrriGuous. adj. [from irrigate.) 
1, Watery; watered. 
The flow’ry lap y 
Of fome irriguous valley fpreads her ftore. Milton. 


2. Dewy; moift: Phillips feems to have miftaken the Latin 
phrafe zrriguus fopor. 
Rafh Elpenor 
Dry’d an immeafurable bow], and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by srriguous fleep : T 
Imprudent! him death’s iron fleep oppreft. Phillips. 
IrRYsIoN. n. f. [irrifio, Lat. irrifon, French.] The act of 
laughing at another. we 
This perfon, by his indifcrect and unnatural irrifon, and 
expofing of his father, incurs his indignation and curfe.. 
Wocdward's Natural Hiflory. 
Tol’RRITATE. v. a. [irrita Latin; irriter, French.] 
1. To provoke; ta teaze; to exafperate. 
The earl, {peaking to the freeholders in imperious lan- 
on, did not irritate the people. Bacons Henry V I. 
His power at court could not qualify him to go through with 
that difficult reformation, whilft he had a fuperior in the 
church, who, having the reins in his hand, could flacken them 
according to his own humour and _indifcretion, and was 
thought to be the more remifs to irrita‘e his cholerick difpo- 
fition. Clarendon. 
2. [o 
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2. To fret; to put into motion or diforder by any irregular or 
unaccuftomed contact; to ftimulatc; to'vellicate, ~ 
Cold makcth the fpirits vigorous, and irritateth them. Bacon. 
3. To heighten; to agitate; to enforce. 
Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it Burn 
more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in frofty weather. Bacou. 
When they are collected, the heat becometh more violent 
and irritate, and thereby expelleth fweat. Bacon’s Nat. Hii. 
Rous’d s 
By dalh of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They furious fpring. Thomfon’s Summer. 
Tarita’tTion, n.f. [irritatio, Latin; irritation, French; from 
irritate. | 
1. Provocation; exafperation. 
2. Stimulation; vellication. 
Violent affections’ and irritations of the nerves, in any part 
of the body, is caufed by fomething acrimonious. Arbuthnot. 
IRRUPTION, n.f. [irruption, Fr. irruptio, Latin. } 
1. The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 
i I refrain, too fuddenly, 
To utter what will come at laft too foon ; 
Left evil tidings, with too rude irruption, 
Hitting thy aged ear, fhould pierce too deep. Milton. 
There are frequent inundations made in maritime coun- 
` tries by the irruption of the fea. ; Burnet. 
A A full and" fudden irruption of thick melancholick blood 
Minto the heart puts a ftop to its pulfation. 
2. Inroad; burft of invaders into any place. 
Notwithftanding the irruptions of the barbarous nations, 
- one can fearce imagine how fo plentiful a foil fhould be- 
come fo miferably unpeopled. Addifon on Italy. 
Is. [iy, Saxon. See Fo Be.} 
1. The third perfon fingular of to be: Tam, thou art, he is. - 
‘He that 7s of God, heareth God’s words. Fo. viii. 47. 
Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; neither is 
it in them to do good. abe. x. 5. 
My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical, 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, that funétion 
{s fmother’d in furmife; and nothing is, 
But what #s not. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
2. It is fometimes expreffed by ’s. 
‘There’s fome among you have beheld me fighting. Shate/p. 
IsABE’LLA Colour. n.f A kind of colour. Ainfw. 
Iscuia’DICK. adj. firx ov, irxsadixos ; ifchiadique, Fr.] In 
anatomy, an epithet given to the veins of the foot that termi- 
nate in the crural. , Harris. 
I'scHury. n.f. [irxgia, ixw and upov, urine; ifchurie, Fr. 
~ ifthuria, Latin.) A ftoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other caufe. 
IscHURE’TICK. 2./f. aie Fr. from ifthury.] Such me- 
dicines as force urine when fuppreffed. 
Isu. [iyc, Saxon. ] 
1. A termination added to an adjective to exprefs diminution, a 
1 {mal} degree, or incipient ftate of any quality: as, blui», 
tending to blue ; drizhti/b, famewhat bright. 

2. Ít is likewife fometimes the termination of a gentile or pof- 
~ feffive adjective: as, Sweds/b, Danifhb; the Dant/h territories, 
~ or territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewife notes participation of the qualities of the fubftan- 
| tive to which it is added: as fool, fooli/h; man, mannifh; rogue, 
roguijh. 

Vstcre. n. /: [More properly icicle, from ice; but ice fhould ra- 
~ ther be written i/e; yy, Saxon.] A pendent fhoot of jce. 

À Do you know this lady ? 

_ —— The moon of Rome; chafte as the i/icle 

That’s curdled by the froft from pureft fnow 


Harvey. 


> = Hanging on Dian’s temple. Shakefpeare. 
l c e The frofts and fnows her tender body fpare ; 
__. Thofe are not limbs for s/cles to tear. Dryden. 


“Astnev’ass. n.f: [from ice, or ife, and glafs; that is, matter 
congealed into glafs ; ichthyocolla, Latin. ] 
~ Jfinglafs is a tough, firm, and light fubftance, of a.whitifh 
colour, and in fome degree tranfparent, much refembling glue, 
but cleanlier and fweeter. We ufually receive it in twifted 
pieces, of a roundifh figure like a ftaple, which the druggifts 
* “divide'into thin threds like fkins, that eafily diffolve. Ihe 
i fifh from which ifingla/s is prepared is one of the cartilaginous 
"kind, and a fpecies of fturgeon: it grows to eighteen. and 
twenty feet in length, and in its general figure greatly re- 
~= fembles the fturgeon. It is frequent in the Danube, the Bo- 
 rifthenes, thé Volga, and many other of the farger rivers of 
- Europe. From the inteftines of this fifh Pia is pre- 
“ae! pared by boiling. The greateft quantity of i/mgla/s is made 
Ulin Ruffa" It is an excellent agglutinant and ftrengthener, 
ere and oftér prefcribed in gellies and broths. The wine-coopers 
© finde Cficacious for clearing wines. Hill's Mat. Med. 
ee PHd Eure of putrefaction requires an incraflating dict, as 
E” all vifcid broths, hartfhorn, ivory, and ifingla/s. 


~*~ Some make it clear by teiterated fermentations, and others 
- 
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I'sincrass Stone, n.f This is a fofl which is one of, the 
pureft and fimpleft of the natural bodies. It.is found in 
broad maffes, compofed of a multitude. of extremely thin 
plates or flakes. T'he maffcs are of a brownifh, or redifh co- 
lour; but when the plates are feparated, they are perfectly 
colourlefs, and more bright and pellucid than the fineft glals. 
It is found in Mufcovy, Perfa, the ifand of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Apennines, and the mountains of Germany. ‘Ihe 
ancients made their windows of it, inftead of wlafs. It is alfo 
fometimes ufed for glafs before pictures, and for horn in 
lanthorns. Hils Mat. Med. 
VSLAND. n. f. [infula, Latin; fla, Italian; ea-and, Erfe. It 

is pronounced i/and.] A traét of land furrounded by water. 
He will carry this *fand homc in his pocket, and give it his 
fon for an apple. And fowing the kernels of it inthe fea, 
bring forth more iflands. Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 

Within along recefs there lies a bay, 
An ifiand fhades it from the rolling fea, 


And forms a port. Dryer. 
Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 

Some happier ifland in the wat’ry wafte. Fohufon. 

Iland of blifs! amid’ the fubject feas. Thoin] 2. 

ISLANDER. 2 f. [from i/land. Pronounce i/landey.} Aninha- 


bitant of a country furrounded by water. 
We, as all i/flanders, are lunares, or the moon’s men. Card. 
Your dinner, and the generous z/landers 
By youinvited, do attend your prefence. Shake/p. Othello. 
There are many bitter fayings againft iflanders-in general, 
reprefenting them as fierce, treacherous, and unhofpitable : 
thofe who live on the continent have fuch frequent intercourfe 
with men of different religions and languages, that they be- 
come more kind than thofe wha are the inhabitants of an 
ifland. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
A race of rugged mariners are thefe, 
Unpolifh’d men, and boift'rous as their feas ; 
The native iflanders alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope's Ody/fey. 
IsLE. n.f. [i/le, French; infula, Latin. Pronounce ile. ] 
1. An ifland ; a country furrounded by water. z 
Is it not an eafy matter 
To.make lord William Haftings of our mind, 
For the inftalment of this noble duke 
In the feat royal of this famous i/le ? 
The dreadful fight 
Betwixt a nation and two whales I write: 
Seas ftain’d with gore I fing, advent’rous toil, i 
And how thefe montters did difarm an 4/e. Waller. 
2. [ Written, I think, corruptly for aile, from aile, French, from 
ala, Latin, the aile being probably at firft only a wing or fide 
walk. It may come likewife from allee, French, a walk.] A 
long walk in a church, or publick building. 
O’er the twilight groves and dufky caves, 
Long founding :/les and intermingled graves, 
Black melancholy fits. Pope. 
IsoPERIME’TRICAL. n. f. [icG@», migs, and péreov.] In geome- 
try, are fuch figures as have equal perimeters or circumfe- 
rences, of which the circle is the greateft. _ Harris. 
Iso'sceLes. n.f. [ifocele, Fr. or eguiangular triangle.) That 
which hath only two fides equal. Harris. 
ISSUE. n.f- [iffue, French.] 
1. The act of pafling out. 
2. Exit; egrefs; or paflage out. 
Unto the Lord belong the i/ues from death. P/. Ixviii. 20. 
Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 
iffues of life. Prov. iv. 2g. 
Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable whilft in 
motion, as the only means to find an ifue out of this difi- 
culty. Digby on Bedtes. 
We might have eafily prevented thofe great returns of mo- 
ney to France; and if it be true the French are fo impove- 
rifhed, in what condition muft they have been; .if that ifue of 
wealth had been ftopped? Swift. 
3. Event; confequence. 
Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
But to fine i/Jues. Shakefp. Aeaf. for Meafure. 
If I were ever fearful 
To doa thing, where I the ifjue doubted, « 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
Againft the non-performance, ‘twas a fear, 
Which oft infects the wifett. Shak, Winter's Tale. 
But let the ifue correfpondent prove 
To good beginnings of each enterprize. ., Fairfax. 
If things were caft upon, this i/ue, that God fhould never 
prevent fin ’till man deferved.it, the beft would fin, and fin 
for ever, South's Sermons. 
The wittieft fayings and fentences will be found; the i//ues of 
chance, and nothing elfe but fo many lucky hits of a roving 
fancy. Soutn's Sermors. 
Our prefent condition is better for us in the ifJue, than that 
uninterrupted health and fecurity that the atheift dcfires, Bent. 


Shakefp. Rol. 


4. Termination; 
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a. Termination; conclufion. 
He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence of having 
him publickly executed after thefe wars, of which they hope 


for a foon and profperous s/Jue. Sidney. 
What ifJue of my love remains for me! 
How wild a paffion works within my breaft ! 
With what prodigious flames am I poffeft ! Dryden. 


Homer, at a lofs to bring difficult matters to an iffue, lays 
his hero aflecp, and this folves the difficulty. Broome, 
5. Sequel deduced from premifes. 
I am to pray you not to ftrain my fpeech 
To groffer i/Jues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to fufpicion. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
6. A fontanel; a vent made in a mufcle for the difcharge of 
humours. 
This tumour in his left arm was caufed by ftri& binding of 
his ifue. Wifeman. 
7. Evacuation. 
A woman was dilcafed with an iffue of blood. Mat. ix. 20. 
8. Progeny ; offspring. 
O nation miferable! 
When fhalt thou fee thy wholfome days again? 
Since that the trueft ifue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiétion ftands accurft. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Nor where Abaffin kings their /ffue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by fome fuppos’d 
‘True paradife, under the Æthiop line 
By Nilus’ head. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
This old peaceful prince, as heav’n decreed, 
Was blefs’d with no male ://ue to fucceed. Drydens Zin. 
The frequent productions of manfters, in all the fpecies of 
animals, and ftrange ¿fues of human birth, carry with them 
difficulties, not poffible to confift with this hypothefis. Locke. 
ò. [In taw.] Jfue hath divers applications in the common law: 
fometimes ufed for the children begotten between a man and 
his wife; fometimes for profits growing from an amercement, 
fine, or expences of fuit; fometime for profits of lands or 
tenements ; fometime for that point of matter depending in 
fuit, whereupon the parties join arid put their caufe to the 
trial of the jury. ue is either general or fpecial: general 
iffue feemeth to be that whereby it is referred to the jury to 
bring in their verdiét, whether the defendant have done any 
{uch thing as the plaintiff layeth to his charge. The fpecial 
1/Jue then muft be that, where fpecial matter being alleged by 
the defendant for his defence, both the parties join thereupon, 
and fo grow rather to a demurrer, if it be que/iia juris, or to 
trial by the jury, if it be gua/tio fact. Cowel, 
Tol’ssue. v. n. [from the noun; ifr, Fr. ufcire, Italian. ] 
1, To come out; to pafs out of any place. 
Waters i/ued out from under the threfhold of the houfe. 
Ezek, xlvii. 1. 
From the utmoft end of the head branches there i/fueth out 
a gummy juice. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


Waters :/Ju’d from a cave. Milton. 
Ere Pallas i/fu’d from the thunderer’s head, 
Dulnefs o'er all poflefs’d her ancient right. Pope. 


2. To make an eruption. 

Three of maftcr Ford’s brothers watch the doar with 
piftols, that none fhould ifue out, otherwife you might flip 
away. Shake/peare. 

See that none hence s//ue forth a fpy. Milton. 
Hafte, arm your Ardeans, i/fxe to the plain ; 


With faith to friend, affault the Trojan train. Dryden. 
At length there ://u’d, from the grove behind, 
A fair aflembly of the female kind. Dryden. 


A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms; 
Straight ive through the fides aflembling (warms. Drydem 
Full for the port the Ithacenfians ftand, 
And furl their fails, and ifue on the land. Pope's Ody/fey. 
3. To proceed as an offspring. 
Of thy fons that fhall ://ue from thee, which thou fhalt 
beget, fhall they take away. 2 Kings xx. 18. 
4. To be produced by any fund. 
Thefe altarages 1//ued out of the offerings made to the altar, 
and were payable to the pricfthood. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
5. To run out in lines. 
It would be tried in pipes, being made with a belly towards 
the lower end, and then s//uing into a ftraight concave again. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
To I’ssuk. v. a, 
1. Yo fend out; to fend forth. 
A weak degree of heat is not able either to digcft the parts 
or to fjue the fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hilt. 
2. To fend out judicially or authoritatively. This is the more 
frequent tenfe. 
If the council i/ued out any order againft them, or if the 
king fent a proclamation for their repair to their houfes, fome 


nobleman publifhed a proteftation. Ciurencdon. 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A nranfion proper for a mourning god: 
Hcre he gives audience, iffuing out decrees 
‘Lo rivers; his dependent deities. Dryder. 
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Ju vain the mafter {jfues out commands, 

In vain the trembling failors ply their hands ; 

‘The tempeft unforcfeen prevents thcir care. Dryden. 

They conftantly wait in court to make a due return of what 
they have dune, and to receive fuch other commands as the 
judge fhall zue forth. Aliffe’s Parergon. 

Vssuevess. adj. [from iffve.} Without offspring ; without 
defcendants. 

Carew, by virtue of this entail, fucceeded to Hugh’s por- 
tion, as dyi i/uele/s. Carcw's Survey of Cornwa'. 

Ihave done fin; 
For which the heav’ns, taking angry note, 
Have left me i//uels/s. Shakelp. Winter's Tale, 
Vstumus. n.f. [i/thmus, Latin.} A neck of land joining the 
peninfula to the continent. 

There is a caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, which 
joincth by an i/fhmus to the land, and is impregnably forti- 
fied. Sandys's Travels. 

The north fide of the Affyrian empire ftretcheth northward 
to that i/thmus between the Euxine and the Cafpian feas. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
O life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 

Thou weak built i/#hmus, that do’ft proudly rife 

Up betwixt two eternities, 

Yet can’ft not wave nor wind fuftain ; 

But broken and o’erwhelm’d the ocean meets again. Cowley. 

Our church of England ftands as Corinth between two feas, 
and there are fome bufy in cutting the i//Lmu:, to let’ in both 
at once upon it. Stilling feet. 

Cleomenes thinking it more advifeable to fortify, not the 
i/thmus, but the mountains, put his defign in execution. Creech, 

Plac’d on this :/?hmus of a middle ftate, 

A being darkly wife, and rudely great. 

IT. pronoun. [pre, Saxon.] . 
1. The neutral demonitrative. Ufed in {peaking of things. 

Nothing can give that to another which :f hath not itfelf. 

Bramb. againft Hobbs. 
Will our great anger learn to floop fo low? 


Pope: 


I know it cannot. Cowley. 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 

Thou who matter art of 3t. Cowley. 
His fon, it may be, dreads no harm; 

But kindly waits his father’s coming home. « Flatman. 


The time will come, 7¢ will, when you fhall know 


The rage of love. Dryden. 
How can I fpeak? -or how, fir, can you hear? 

Imagine that which you would moft deplore, 

And that which I would fpeak, is it or more. Dryden. 


A mind fo furnifhed, what reafon has :# to acquiefce in its 
conclufions ! Lacke. 
The glory which encompaffed them covered the place, and 
darted its rays with fo much ftrength, that the whole fabrick 
began to melt. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
If we find a greater good in the prefent conftitution, than 
would have accrued either from the total privation of it, or 
from other frames and ftructures, we may then reafonably con- 
clude, that the prefent conftitution procceded from an intelli- 
gent and good being, that formed z that particular way out of 
choice. Bentley's Sermins. 
2. Ít is ufed abfolutely for the ftate of a perfon or affair, 
How is 7t with our general ? 
Even fo 
As with a man by his own alms impoifon’d, 
And with his charity flain. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
3. Ít is ufed for the thing; the mattcr; the atfair. 
It's come to pats, 
That tractable-obedience is a fave 
To each incenfed will. 
4. Ít is fometimes exprefled by ’t. 
He rallied, and again feli tos; 
Fg catching foe by nearer foot, 
He lifted with fuch might and ftrength, 
As would have hurl’d him thrice his length. Hudibras. 
The defign, it {eems, is to avoid the dreadful imputation of 
pedantry. Swift. 
5. dt is ufed ludicroufly after neutral verbs, to give an emphalis. 
If Abraham brought all with him, it is not probable that he 
meant to walk it back again for his pleafure. Raleigh. 
The Lacedemonians, at the ftraights of Thermopyiz, when 
their arms failed them, fought it out with their nails and 
teeth, Dryden. 
I have often feen people lavifh i profufely in tricking up 
their children, and yct ftarve their minds. Locke. 
A mole courfes it not on the ground, like the rat or moufe, 
but dives under the earth. Addifon's Spectator. 
Whether the charmer finner :t, or faint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. Pote. 
6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouily, or rudely to perfons. 
Let us after him, 
Who“ care is gone before to bid us welcome: 
Jt is a pocilcfs kindimant Chakefpeare s Macbeth. 


Do 


Shakefp. Henry VII. 
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Do, child, go to it grandam, child: 
Give grandam kingdom, and :ts grandam will 
Give it up him. Shakefp. King John. 
7. It is fometimes ufcd of the firft or fecond perfon, fometimes 
oof more. This mode of fpeech, though ufed by good au- 
thors, and fupported by the z/y a of the French, has yet an ap- 
pearance of barbarifm. 
Who was’t came by ? 
— Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fed to England. Shakef. Macbeth. 
sity, 
"Tis I, that ake thy widows. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Tis thefe that early taint the female foul. Pope. 
ITCH. n.f. gicha, Saxon. ] 
3. A cutaneous difcafe extremely contagious, which overfpreads 
the body with {mall puftules filled with a thin ferum, and raifed 
as microfcopes have difcovered by a fmall animal. It is cured 
by fulphur. 
Luft and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of. our youths, 
That ’gainft the ftream of virtue they may ftrive, 
And drown themfelves in riot, itches, blains. Shak. Timon. 
The Lord will {mite thee with the {cub and with the itch, 
whereof thou can’{t not be healed.. Deutr. xxviii. 27. 
As if divinity had catch’d 
The itch, on purpofe, to be fcratch’d. Haudibras. 
2. The fenfation. of uneafinefs in the fkin, which is eafed by 
„rubbing. 
3. A conftant teazing defire. 
A certain itch of meddling with other people’s matters, puts 
„us upon fhifting. L’Efirange. 
He had ftill pedigree in his head, and an itch of being 
thought a divine king. Dryden. 
From fervants company a child is to be kept, not by pro- 
hibitions, for that will but give him an ztch after it, but by 
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_ other ways. Locke. 
At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 
All know ’tis virtue ; for he thinks them knaves: 
When univerfal homage Umbra pays, 
__ All fee ’tis vice, and itch of vulgar praife. Pope: 


Tolrcn. v. n, [from the noun. ] 
1. To feel that uneafinefs in the fkin which is removed by rubbing. 
A troublefome itching of the part was occafioned by want of 
_ tranfpiration. ” i Wifeman’s Surgery. 
_ My right eye itches; fome. good luck is near; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. Dryden. 
2. Tolong; tohave continual defire.» This fenfe appears in the 
_ following examples, though fome of them are equivocal. 
Mafter Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great fighter, 
though now a man of peace. Mr. Page, though now I 
be old, and of peace, if I fee a {word out, my finger itches 
to make one. - Shake/peare. 
Caffius, you yourfelf 
<- Aremuch condemn’d to have an itching palm, 
_ To fell and mart your offices for gold. Shak. Julius Cæfar. 
The itching ears, being an epidemick difeafe, give fair op- 


_ portunity to every mountebank. Decay of Piety, 
All fuch have ftill an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. 


Ircny. adj. [from itch.) Infected with the itch. 
ITEM. adv. [Latin.} Alfo. A word ufed when any article 
is added to the former. 
\’rem. x.f. 
1. Anew article. 
I could have looked on him without the help of admiration, 
_ though the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by 
_his fide, and I to perufe him by tems, Shakefpeare. 
_ If this difcourfe have not concluded our weaknefs, I have 
one item more of mine: if knowledge can be found, I muft 
< lofe that which I thought I had, that there is none. Glanv. 
2. A hint; an innuendo. 
To TERATE. v.a. [itero, Latin.] À 
1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate by frequent mention. 
«We covet to make the pfalms efpecially familiar unto all: 
‘this is the very caufe why we iterate the pfalms oftner than any 
__ other part of Scripture befides; the caufe wherefore we inure 
. the people together with their minifter, and not the minifter 
-alone to read them, as other parts of Scripture he doth. Hook. 
Jf the one may monthly, the other may daily be’ ite- 
. rated, Hooker. 
c “Inthe firftiages God gave laws unto our fathers, and their 
memories ferved inftead of books; whereof the imperfections 
~ being known to God, he relieved the fame by often putting 
“them in mind: in which refpect we fee how many times one 
‘thing hath been #terated into the beft and wifeft. Hoster. 
The king, tokeep a decency towards the French king, fent 
__new folemn ambafladors to intimate unto him the decree of 
“shis-eftates, and to iterate his motion that the French would de- 
fit from hoftility. Bacons Henry VÄI. 
There be two kinds of reflections of founds; the one at 
 ‘diffance, which is the echo, wherein the original is heard dif- 


= tinctly, and the reflection alfo diftin@ly: the other in con- 
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currence, when the found reflecting, returneth immediately 

upon the original, and fo sterateth it not, but amplifieth it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory: 

2. Todo over again, 
Afhes thoroughly burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 

the falt thereof hath been drawn out by #terated decoctions. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Adam took no thought, 

Fating his fill; nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trelpafs fear'd, the more to footh 

Him with her lov’d fociety. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 

I’TERANT. adj. [iterans, Latin.) Repeating. 

Waters being near, make a current echo; but being far- 
ther off, they make an 7terant echo. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

ITERA rron. a.f. [iteration, French; iteratio, Latin’) Repeti- 

tion; recital over again. 
Truth tir’d with cteration 
As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. 
My hufband! 

—-Ay, ’twas he that told me firft. 

— My hufband! 

What needs this iteration, woman? 
I fay, thy hufband. Shakefpeare’s Cthello. 
Iterations are commonly lofs of time; but there is no fuch 

gain of time, as to iterate often the ftate of the queftion; for 
it chafeth away many a frivolous fpeech. Bacon’s Effays. 

In all thefe refpects it hath a peculiar property to engage the 
receiver to perfevere in all piety, and is farther improved by the 
frequent iteration and repetition. Hammond. 

ITINERANT. adj. [itinerant, French.] Wandering; not fettled. 
It fhould be my care to fweeten and mellow the voices of 

itinerant tradefmen, as alfo to accommodate their cries to 
their refpective wares. Addifon’s Speéiator. 

ITINERARY. n.f. [itineraire, French; ttinerarium, Latin.) A 

book of travels. 

The clergy are fufficiently reproached, in moft itineraries, 
for the univerfal poverty one meets with in this plentiful king- 
dom. Addifon on Italy. 

ITINERARY. adj. [itineraire, Fr. itinerarius, Lat ] Travelling; 

done on a journey; done during frequent change of place. 

He did make a progrefs from Lincoln to the northern parts, 
though it were rather an ;tinerary circuit of juftice than a pro- 
grefs. Bacon's Henry Vil. 


ITSELF. pronoun. [it and /elf.] “The neutral reciprocal pro- 
noun applied to things. 


Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 


Shake/peare, 


It/elf for being there? . Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Borrowing of foreigners, in zt/e/f, makes not the kingdom 
rich or poor. ; Lockes 


Ju'sıLanr. adj. [ jubilans, Lat.] Uttering fongs of triumph. 
The planets lift’ning ftood, 

While the bright pomp afcended jubilant. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Jusica’Tion. n.f. [ jubilation, Fr. jubilatio, Lat. The a@ of 

declaring triumph. 

JU'BILEE. n.f. [jubilé, Fr. jubilum, from jubilo, low Latin.] A 
publick feftivity; a time of rejoicing; a feafon of joy- 

Angels utt’ring joy, heav’n rung 

With jubilee, and loud hofanna’s fill’d 

Th’ eternal regions. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Joy was then a mafculine and a fevere thing: the recreation 
of the judgment, or rejoicing, the jubilee of realon. South. 

The town was all a jubilee of feafts. Dryden. 
Jucu’Npity. n.f. [ jucunditas, jucundus, Latin.) Pleafantnefs ; 

agreeablenefs. 

The new or unexpected jucundities, which prefent.them- 
felves, will have activity enough to excite the earthieft foul, 
and raife a {mile from the moft compofed tempers. 

Jupas Tree. n.f. [ filiquafirum, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, whofe wings are placed 
above the ftandard : the head is compofed of two petals; the 
pointal, which rifes in the centre of the flower-cup, and is 
encompafied with the ftamina, afterward becomes a long flat 
pod, containing feveral kidney fhaped feeds: to which may be 
added roundifh leaves, growing alternately on the branches. 

‘Judas tree yields a fine purplifh, bright, red bloffom in the 
Spring, and is increafed by layers. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

To JuDA'IiZE. v.n. [ judaifer, Fr. judaizo, low Latin.) To 
conform to the manner of the Jews. 

Paul judaiz’d with Jews, was all to all. 
JUDGE. n. j. { juge, French; judex, Latin.] 
1. One who is invefted with authority to determine any caufe cr 

queftion, real or perfonal. 

Shall not the judge of all the earth do right? Genefis. 

A father of the fatherlefs, and a judge of the widows is God 
in his holy habitation. Pf. Ixviii. 5. 

Thou art judge s 

Of all things made, and judgeft only right. Milton. 

It is not fufficient to imitate nature in every circumstance 
dully: it becomes a painter to take what is moft beautiful, as 
being the fovereign judge of his own art. | 
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Brown. 


Sandys. 


Dryden. 
2, One 
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2. One who prefides in a court of judicature. 
My lord Baflanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it. Shake/peare’s Merch. of Venice, 
A fingle voice; and that not paft me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. Shake/p. TT. VIII. 
3+ One who has fkill fuficient to decide upon the merit of any 
thing. 
How dares your pride, 
As in a lifted field to fight your caufe, 
Unafk’d the royal grant; nor marthal bys 


As knightly rites require, nor jude to try. Dryden. 
A perfect judge will read each picce of wits 
With the fame fpirit that its author writ. Pope. 


To JUDGE. v.n. [ juger, French; judico, Latin.] 
1. To pafs fentence. 
My wrong be upon thec; the Lord judge between thee and 
me. Genefis. 
Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is with you 
in the judgment. 2 Chro. xix. 0. 
2. To form or give an opinion. 
Befhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 


For fhe is wife, if I can judge aright. Shakefpeare. 

Ye judge after the flefh; I judge no man. Fo. viil. 15. 
Authors to themfelves, 

Both what they judge and what they chufe. Milton. 


If I did not know the originals, I fhould never be able to 
judge, by the copies, which was Virgil, and which Ovid. Dryd. 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon muft judge, 
which can never permit the mind to reject a greater evidence, 
to embrace what is lefs evident. Locke. 
He proceeds in his inquiry into fciences, refolved to judge 
of them freely. Locke. 
3. To difcern; to diftinguifh. 
How doth God know? Can he judge through the dark 
cloud? ‘fob xxii. 1 3. 
Judge in yourfelves: is it comely a woman pray unto God 
uncovered ? t Cor. xi. 13. 
How properly the tories may be called the whole body of 
the Britifh nation, I leave to any one’s judging. Addifin. 
To JUDGE. v. a. 
1. To pafs fentence upon; to examine authoritatively; to de- 
termine finally. 
Chaos fhall judge the flrife. 
Then thofe, whom form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. Dryden. 
2. To pafs fevere cenfure; to doom feverely. 
He fhall judge among the heathen ; he fhall fill the places 


Milton. 


with the dead bodies. EEEX- 6. 
Fudge not, that ye be not judged. Matthew. 
Let no man judge you in meat or drink. 2 Col. 16. 


Ju’pcer. n. f. [from judge.] One who forms judgment; or 
paffes fentence. 
The vulgar threatened to be their oppreffers, and judgers of 
their judges. King Charles. 
They who guide themfelves meerly by what appcars, are ill 
judzers of what they have not well examined. Digby. 
Ju'DGMENT. n. f. [ jugement, French ] 
1. The power of difcerning the relations between one term or 
one propofition and another. 
O judgment ! thou art fled to brutith beafts, 
And men have loft their reafon. Shak. Julius Cefar. 
The faculty, which God has given man to fupply the want 
of certain knowledge, is judgment, whereby the mind takes 
any propofition to be true or falfe, without perceiving a de- 
monttrative evidence in the proofs. Locke. 
Judgment is that whereby we join ideas together by affir- 
mation or negation; fo, this tree is high. Watts. 
2. Doom; the right or power of paffing judgment. 
If my fufpect be falfe, forgive me, God; 
For judgment only doth belong to thee. 
3. The act of exercifing judicature. 
They gave judgment upon him. 2 Kings xxv. 6. 
When thou, O Lord, fhalt ftand difclos’d 
In majefty fevere, 
And fit in judgment on my foul, 
O how fhall I appear. 
4. Determination ; decifion. - 
Where diftinGions or identities are purely material, the 
judgment is made by the imagination, otherwife by the under- 
ftanding. Glanv. Scepf. 
We fhall make a certain judgment what kind of diffolution 
that earth was capable of. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Reafon ought to accompany the exercife of our fenfes, 
whenever we would form a juit judgment of things propofed 
to our inquiry. Watts. 
5e The qualicy of diftinguifhing propriety and impropriety ; 
criticifm. 
Judgment, a cool and flow faculty, attends not a man in 


Shakef. H. VI. 


Addifon’s Speclatsr. 


the rapture of poctical compofition. Dennis. 
"Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike; yet each believes his own, Pope. 
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6. Opinion ; notion, 
liee mens judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 
To {ufer all alike. ' Stakef. Ant. and Cieopatra. 
When fhe did think my mafter lov'’d her well, 
She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. Shakefpeare. 
7. Sentence againft a criminal. 
When he was brought again to th’ har, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was {tirr’d 


With agony. Shate/p. Henry VIII. 
The chief priefts informed me, defiring to have judgment 
-again{t him. Al?s xxv. 15. 


On Adam laft this judgment he pronounc’d. 
8. Condemnation. ‘This is a theological ufe. 

The judgment was by one to condemnation; but the free 
gift is of many offences unto juftification. Rom v.16. 

The precepts, promiles, and threatenings of the Gofpel 
will rife up in judgment againft us, and the articles of our 
faith will be fo many articles of accufation. Ti lotfon. 

9. Punifhment inflicted by providence, with reference to fome 
particular crime. 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us tremble, 

Touches us not with pity. Shakef. King Lear. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitablencts, than to in- 
terpret afflictions as punifhments and judgments: it aggravates 
the evil to him who fuffers, when he looks upon himfelf as 
the mark of divine vengeance. Addifon's Speciator. 

10. Diftribution of juftice. 

The Jews made infurre@tion againft Paul, and brought him 

to the judgment feat. Ads xviii. 12. 
Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 

Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shakef. Corial. 

In judgments between rich and poor, confider not what the 
poor man necds, but what is his own. Taylor. 

A bold and wife petitioner goes ftrait to the throne and 
Judgment feat of the monarch. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

11. Judiciary laws; ftatutes. 
If ye hearken to thefe judgments, and keep and do them, 
the Lord thy God fhall kecp unto thee the covenant. Deutr. 
12. The laft doom. 
The dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful wil! not be as was his fight. 
Ju’picatory. n.f. [ judico, Latin.) 
1. Diftribution of juftice. 

No fuch crime appeared as the lords, the fupreme court of 

Judicatory, would judge worthy of death, Clarendon. 
2. Court of juftice. 

Human judicatories give fentence on matters of tight and 

wrong, but inquire not into bounty and beneficence. Atterb. 
JV'DICATURE, n.f. [ judicature, Fr. judico, Latin.] Power of 
diftributing juftice. 

The honour of the judges in their judicature is the king’s 
honour. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

If he fhould bargain for a place of judicature, let him be 
rejected with fhame. Facon. 

In judicatures to take away the trumpet, the fcarlet, the at- 
tendance, makes juftice naked as well as blind. South's Sermens. 

JUDI'CIAL. adj. [ judicium, Latin. } 
1. Praćłifed in the ditribution of publick juftice. 

What government can be without judicial proceedings ? 
And what judicature without a religious oath ? Eentley's Sera. 

2. Infli€ted on as a penalty. 
The refiftance of thofe will caufe a judicial hardnefs. South. 
Jupi'ciaLLY. adv. [from judicial.] In the forms of legal 
juftice. 

It will behove us to think that we fee God fill looking on, 
and weighing all our thoughts, words, and actions in- the 
balance of infallible juftice, and paffing the fame judgment 
which he intends hereafter judicia’ly to declare. Grew’s Cafmol. 

Juprciary. adj. [ judiciaire, Fr. judiciarius, Latin.] Paffing 
judgment upon any thing. 

Before weight be laid upon notions of judiciary aftrologers, 
the influence of conftellations ought, by fevere experiments, 
to be made out. Boyle. 

JUDI'CIOUS. adj. [ judicieux, French.} Prudent; wife; fkil- 
ful in any matter or affair. 
For your husband, 
He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o’ th’ feafon. 
Love hath his feat 


Milton. 


Shakef. Een. V1. 


Shakef. Macbeth. 


In reafon, and is judicious. Milton. 
To each favour meaning we apply, k 
And palate call judicious. Āfiiton. 


We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages for thofe 

difcoveries they have left behind them. Locke. 

Junr'crousty. adu. [from judicious.) Skilfully; wifely ; with 
jult determination. 

So bold, yet fo judicioufy you dare, 

That your leaft praife is to be regular. Dryden. 

Longinus 
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Longinus has judieioufly preferred the fublime genius that 
fometimes errs to the middling or indifferent one, which 
makes few faults, but feldom riles to excellence: Dryden. 

Jus. af (jugge, Danith.} A large drinking veflel with a gib- 
bous or {welling belly. 
You'd rail upon the hoftefs of the houfe, 

Becaute fhe bought ftone jugs and no feal’d quarts. 

He fetch’d ’em drink, 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink. Swift's Mifcel. 
To Ju'GGLE. V. x. [jougler or jongler, Fr. jocari, Lat.] 
1. Vo play tricks by flight of hand; to fhow falie appearances 
of extraordinary performances. 

The ancient miracle of Memnon’s ftatue fecms to be a 

juggling of the Ethiopian priefts. Digby on Bodies. 
2. lo practiic artifice or impofture. 
Be thele juggiing fends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double fenfe.  Shatefp. Macbeth. 
Is’t poilible the fpells of France fhould juggle 
Men into fuch ftrange mockeries? ` Shate/p. Henry VIII. 
‘They ne’er forfwore themielves, nor lied, 
Difdain’d to ftay for friends confents ; 
Nor juggl’d about fettlements. 
Ju’ccte. n». f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A trick by legerdemain. 
2. An impotture ; a deception. 
‘The notion was not the invention of politicians, and a 
l juggle of ftate to cozen the people into obedience.  Tillotfon. 
JUGGLER. n. f [from juggle. ] 
1. One who practiles flight of hand; one who deceives the 
eye by nimble conveyance. 
T They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Diug-werking forcerers that change the mind, 

Ditzeuiled cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefpeare. 

T taw a juggler that had a pair of cards, and would tell a 
man what card he thought. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Aritæus was a famous poet, that flouriíhed in the days of 
Croefus, and a notable juggler. Sandys's Travels. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, and impofters, do daily delude 
them. Brown’s Vulgar Errous, b.i. 

The juggler which another’s flight.can fhow, 
But teaches how the world his own may know. Garth. 
-One who is managed by a juggler fancies he has money in 
hand ; but let him grafp it never fo carcfully, upon a word 
or two it increafes or dwindles. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 18. 
What magick makes our money rife, 
When dropt into the fouthern main; 
Or do thefe jugglers cheat us? 
‘2. A cheat; a trickifh fellow. 
~~ Ome, you juggler; oh, you canker bloffom, 
©) You thief of love; what, have you come by night, 


Shak. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


And fioll’n my love’s heart from him ? Shake/peare. 
: I fing no harm 
+» To officer, juggler, or jultice of peace. Donne. 


Ju’ccuincry. adv. {from juggle.] In a deceptive manner. 
Ju’GuLar. adj. [ jugulum, Latin.] Belonging to the throat. 
m “A gentleman was wounded into the internal jugular, through 
his neck. l Wifeman’s Surgery. 
JUICE. n.f: [ jus, French; juys, Dutch] 
1. The liquor, fap, or water of plants and fruits. 
“anf I define wine, I muft fay, wine is a juice not liquid, or 
wine is a fubftance; for juice includes both fubftance and 
liquid. Watts’s Logick, p. i. 
703.2% Unnumber’d fruits, 
tes A friendly jxice to cool thirft’s rage contain. 
2. The fluid in animal bodies. : 
© Juice in language is lefs than blood ; for if the words be 
tit becoming and fignifying, and the fenfe gentle, there is 
juice: but where that wanteth, the language is thin, {carce 
“covering the bone. Benj. Fobnfon’s Difcovery. 
geAn animal whofe juices are unfound can never be nourifh- 
ed; unfound juices can never repair the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
Jurcrress. adj. [from juice.] Dry ; without moifture ; with- 
Wout juice. i” 
Divine Providence has fpread her table every-where; not 
C with ta juicele/s green carpct, but with fucculent herbage and 
nourifhing grafs. More’s Antidote againf? Atheifm. 
When Boreas’ fpirit blufters fore, 
Beware th’ inclement heav’ns ; now let thy hearth 5 
~n Crackle with juiccle/s boughs. Philips. 
Juticixess. n. /. [from juice.] Plenty of juice; fucculence. 


Thom/on. 


_ Jude: adj. [from juice] Moift; full of juice. 


Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put forth 
sherbs of a fat and juicy fubflance. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
Per) Each plant and jurcie/? gourd will pluck. Milton. 
ee) The unufk’s furpaifing worth ! that, in its youth, 

i ts tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs a 

With large and juicy offspring. Philips. 
To Juke. v.n. [jucher, French.] _ 

1 VO perch upon any thing : as, birds. 
marine 


J U M 


2. Fuking, in Scotland, denotes ftill any complaifance by bend- 
ing of the head. 

Two afles travelled; the one Jaden with oats, the dther 
with money : the moncy-merchant was fo proud of his truft, 
that he went xing and toffing of his head. LD’ Eftrange. 

Jujun. Yn. fe [zizyphus, Lat.] A plant whofe flower con- 

Ju’junes. § filts of feveral leaves; which are placed circular- 
ly, and expand in form of a rofe ; out of whofe empalement 
riles the pointal, which afterwards becomes an oblong ficfhy 
fruity fhaped like afi olive, including ah hard fhe!! divided in- 
to cells, cach containing an oblong nut or kernel. The fruit 
is like a fmal] plum, but it has little flefh upon the ftone. Mill. 

Ju'tap. n.f. [A word of Arabick original; julaprum, low 
Lat. julep, Fr.] 

Fulap is an extemporaneous form of medicine, made of 
fimple and compound water fweetened, and ferves for a vehi- 
cle to other forms not fo convenient to take alone. Quincy. 

Behold this cordial julap here; 

That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds 

With fpirits of balm and fragrant fyrups mixt. Milton. 

If any part of the alfter-birth be left, endeavour the bring- 
ing that away; and by good judorificks and cordials expel 
the venom, and contemperate the heat and acrimony by ju/aps 
and emulfions. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ju’Lus. m J: 

1. July flower. See CLOVE-GILLIFOWER and GILLIFLOWER. 

2. Julus, among botanifts, denotes thofe long» worm-like 
tufts or palms, as they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and hang pendular down 
from hazels, walnut-trees, €¥c. Miller. 

Jury. n. fi [Fulius, Lat. juillet, Fr.] The month anciently 
called gurntilis, or the fifth from March, named Fuly in ho- 
nour of fulius Cafar ; the feventh month from January. 

July Í would have drawn in a jacket of light yellow, eat- 
ing cherries, with his face aad bofom fun-burnt.  Peacham. 

FU MART. n. f. [French. } 

Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of an afs 
and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, 
are frequent. Lockes 

To Ju'msLe. v.a. [in Chaucer, jombre, from combler, French, 
Stinner.] To mix violently and confufedly together. 

Perfons and humours may be jumbled and difguifed ; but 
nature, like quickiilver, will never.be killed. L’ Lftrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts of the fame 
meaning; and one may obferve, how apt that) is to jumble 
together paffages of {cripture, and thereby difturb the true 


meaning of holy fcripture. Locke. 
Writing is but juft like dice, 
And lucky mains make people wife; 
And jumbled words, if fortune throw them, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 


Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, to believe that 
all things were at firft created, and are continually ordered 
for the beft, than that the whole univerfe is mere bungling 
and blundering ; all ill-favouredly cobled and. jumbled toge- 
ther by the unguided agitation and rude íhufties of matter, 

Bentley's Sermons. 
How tragedy and comedy embrace, 

How farce and epick get a jumbled race. «Popes Dunciad. 

That the univerfe was formed by a fortuitous concourfe of 
atoms, I will no more believe, than that the accidental jum - 
bling of the alphabet would fall into a moft ingenious treatife 
of philofophy. Swift, 

To Ju’mpxe. v.n. To be agitated together. 

They will all meet and jumble together into a perfect har- 

mony. Swift. 
Ju’mBxE. x. f. [from the verb.] Confufed mixture; violent 
and confufed agitation. 

Had the world been coagmented from that fuppofed fortui- 
tous jumble, this hypothefis had been tolerable. » Glanville. 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical revenues, as if 
they were all alienated with equal juftice. Swift. 

JuMenr. n. f. [jument, Fr. jumentum, Lat.] Beaft of burthen. 

uments, as horfes, oxen, and afles, have no eructation, 

or belching. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i, 
To Jump. v.n. [gumpen, Dutch.] 

1. To leap; to fkip; to move forward without {tep or fliding. 

Not the worft of the three but jumps twelve tootvand! an 
half by the fquare. Shake/peare's Winters Tale. 

Here, upon this bank and fhelve of time; 
We'd jump the life to come. Shake/p» Macbeth, 
The herd come jumping by me, 
And fearlefs, quench their thirft, while Ilook on, 


And take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden, 
So have I feen from Severn’s brink 

A flock of geefe jump down together, 
Swim where the bird of Jove would fink, 

And fwimming never wet a feather. Swift. 


Candidates petition the emperor to entertain the court with 
a dance on the rope; and whoever jumps the higheft fucceeds 
in the office. Guliiver’s Travels, 


2. To 


JUN 
2. To leap fuddenly. 


One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at the Olym- 
pick games, only to fhew the company how far his vanity 
could carry him. Collier. 

We fee a little, prefume a great deal, and fo jump to the 
conclufion. Speélator, N°. 626. 

3. To jolt. 
The noife of the prancing horfes, and of the jumping cha- 
riots. Nab, tii. 2. 
4. To agree ; to tally ; to join. 
Do not embrace me till each circumftance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jum 
That I am Viola. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
In fome fort it jumps with my humour. Shake/peare. 
But though they jump not on a juft account, 
Yet do they all confirm a Turkifh fleet. Shake/p. Othello. 


Becaufe I will not jump with common fpirits, 


And rank me with the barb’rous nations. Shakefpeare. 
Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipfius.  Hakewill. 


Never did trufty fquire with knight, 

Or knight with fquire, e’er jump more right ; 

Their arms and equipage did fit, 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. 
This fhews how perfectly the rump 

And commonwealth in nature jump : 

For as a fly that goes to bed, 

Refts with his tail above his head ; 

So in this mungrel ftate of ours, 

The rabble are the fupreme powers. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Good wits jump, and mine the nimbler of the two. More, 
Good now, how your devotions jump with mine. Dryd. 

I am happier for finding our judgments jump in the notion. 

Pope to Swift. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


JUMP. adv. Exactly; nicely. Obfolete. 

Otherwife one man could not excel another, but all fhould 
be either abfolutely good, as hitting jump that indivifible point 
or center wherein goodnefs confifteth ; or elfe’ miffing it, they 
fhould be excluded out of the number of well deers. Hooker. 

But fince fo jump upon this bloody queftion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv’d. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Myfelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump, when he may Caffio find 
Soliciting his wife. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Jump. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of jumping; a leap; a fkip. 

The fureft way for a learner is, not to advance by jumps 
and large ftrides; let that, which he fets himfelf to learn 
next, be as nearly conjoined with what he knows already, as 
is pofible. Locke. 

2. A lucky chance. 
Do not exceed 
The prefcript of this fcrowl: our fortune les 
Upon this jump. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
3. [Fupe, French.] A waiftcoat; a kind of loofe or limber 
ftays worn by fickly ladies. 
The weeping caflock fcar’d into a jump, 
A fign the prefbyter’s worn to the ftump. Cleaveland. 
Ju’ncate. n. f. [juncade, French ; gioncata, Italian.) 
1. Cheefecake; a kind of fweetmeat of curds and fugar. 
2. Any delicacy. 
A goodly table of pure ivory, 
All fpread with juncates, fit to entertain 
The greateft prince. Spenfer, Sonnet 77. 
With ftories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the juncates eat. Milton. 
3. A furtive or private entertainment. It is now improperly 
written junket in this fenfe, which alone remains much in 
ufe. Sce Ju’NKET. 
Ju'ncous. adj. [junceus, Lat.] Full of bulrufhes. 
Ju'ncTion. n. J. [jondtion, French.] Union; coalition. 

Upon the jundtion of the two corps, our fpies difcovered a 

great cloud of duit. Addifon. 
Ju’ncrure. n. f. [jundura, Latin.) 
1, ‘The line at which two things are joined together. 

Befides thofe grofler elements of bodies, falt, fulphur, and 
mercury, there may be ingredients of a more fubtile nature, 
which being extremely little, may efcape unheeded at the 
junélures of the diftillatory veflels, though never fo carefully 
luted. Boyle. 

2. Joint; articulation. 

She has made the back-bone of feveral vertebra, as being 
lefs in danger of breaking than if they were all one entire 
bone without thofe griftly jundiures. More. 

All other animals have tranf{verfe bodies ; and though fome 
do raife themfelves upon thcir hinder legs to an upright pof- 
ture, yet they cannot endure it long, neither are the figures 
or juxdiures, or order of their bones, fitted to fuch a pofture. 

r Hale's Originat. of Mankind, 

3. Union; amity. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that devotional 
compliance and jundiure of hearts, which I defire to bear in 
thofe holy offices to be performed with me, K. Charles. 
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4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profefion in that jundlure of time, they bid fare- 
wel to all the pleafures of this life. Adadifon. 

Whenany law does not conduce to the publick fafety, but 
in fome extraordinary yunéures, the very obfervation of it 
would endanger the community, that law ought to be laid 
afleep. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 16. 

June. n. f. [Juin, Fr. Junius, Lat.) The fixth month from 
January. 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. Peacham. 
Junior. adj, [junior, Lat.] One younger than another. 
The fools my juniors by a year, 

Are tortur’d with fufpenfe and tear, 

Who wifely thought my age a fereen, 

When death approach’d to ftand between. Swift. 

According to the nature of men of years, I was repining 
at the rife of my juniors, and unequal diftribution of wealth. 

Tatler, N°. 100. 
Ju’nrper. n. f. [ juniperus, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves of the juniper are long, narrow, and prickly ; 
the male flowers are, in fome fpecies, produced at remote 
diftances from the fruit on the fame tree ; but in other fpecies 
they are produced on different trees from the fruit: the firft 
is a foft pulpy berry, containing three feeds in each. Miller. 

Some of our common juniper fhrubs are males and fome 
females, of the fame fpecies. The male fhrubs produce, in 
April and May, a fmall kind of juli with apices on them, 
very large, and full of farina; the females produce none of 
thefe juli, but only the berries, which do not ripen till the 
fecond year, and then do not immediately fall off; fo that it 
is no uncommon thing to fee the berries of three different 
years at once on the fame tree. “Fhe fhrub is very common 
with us on heaths and barren hills, but the berries ufed me- 
dicinally in our fhops are brought from Germany, where it 
is greatly more abundant. The berries are powerful atte- 
nuants, diureticks, and carminative- Hill. 

A clyfter may be made of the common decoétions, or of 
mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of linfeed. /7z/em. 

Junk. n. /. [probably an Indian word. j 
1. A fmall fhip of China. 

America, which have now but junks and canoes, abound- 

ed then in tall fhips. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
2. Pieces of old cable. dinf. 
JU'NKET. n. f. [properly juncate. 
1. A fweetmeat. ; 

You know, there wants no junkets at the feaft. Shake/p. 

2. A ftolen entertainment. 
To Ju’nkeEt. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feaft fecretly; to make entertainments by ftealth. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, fave them 
to junket with your fellow fervants at mght. Swift. 

2. To feaft. 

Job’s children junketed and feafted together often, but the 
reckoning coft them dear at laft. South's Sermons. 

The apoftle would have no revelling or junketing. South. 

FU NTO. n. f. [Italian.] A cabal; a kind of men combined 
in any fecret defign. 

Would men have fpent toilfome days and watchful nights 
in the laborious queft of knowledge preparative to this work, 
at length come and dance attendance for approbation upon a 
junto of petty tyrants, acted by party and prejudice, who de- 
nied fitnefs from learning, and grace from morality. South. 

From this time began an intrigue between his majefty and 
a junto of minifters, which had like to have ended in my dê- 
ftruction. Gulliver's Travels. 

I'vory. n.f. [ivoire, French; ebur, Lat.] 

Ivory is a hard, folid, and firm fubftance, of a fine white 
colour, and capable of a very good polifh : it is the dens ex- 
ertus of the elephant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a 
tooth of fix or feven feet in length, of the thicknets of a 
man’s thigh at the bafe, and almoft entirely folid; the two 
fometimes weighing three hundreed and thirty pounds: thefe 
ivory tufks are hollow from the bafe to a certain height, and 
the cavity is filled with a compact medullary fubftance, feem- 
ing to have a great number of glands in it. The fineft vary 
is brought from the Eaft-Indies, where great quantity of it is 
not taken immediately from the head of the animal, but 
found buried in the earth. The ivory of the iflands of Ceylon 
and of Achem do not become yellow in the wearing as all 
other ivory does, and it therefore bears a greater price than 
of the Guinea coaft. The preparations of ivory have the 
{ame reftorative virtues with thofe of the hartfhorn, = Hill. 

There is more difference between thy flefh and hers, than 
between jet and :vory. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Draw Erato with a fweet and lovely countenance, bear- 


See JuNCATE. J 


ing a heart with an :vory key. Peacham. 
From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iffu’d. Ailton. 


Two gates the filent houfe of feep adorn, 
OF polifh’d iv’ry this, that of tran{parent horn : 
Trué vifions through tranfparent horn arite, TA 
Through polifh’d iz’ry pafs deluding lies. Dryden's fen, 
p Ju'rpon. 


JUS 


allow by writing ignoramus. Such as they do approve, if 
they touch lite and death, are farther referred to another jury 
to be confidered of, becaufe the cafe is of fuch importance 5 
but others of lighter moment are, upon their allowance, 
without more work, fined by the bench, except the party 
traverfe the indictment, or challenge it for infufhciency, or 
remove the caufe to a higher court by certiorari; in which 
two former cafes it is referred to another jury, and in the lat- 
ter tranfmitted to the higher. Thofe that pafs upon civil 
caufes real, are all, or fo many as can conveniently be had, 
of the fame hundred, where the land or tenement in queftion 
doth lie, and four at the leaft; and they, upon due exami- 
nation, bring in their verdict either for the demandant or te- 
nant: according unto which, judgment paffeth afterward in 
the court where the caule firft began; and the realon hereof 
is, becaufe thefe juftices of affize are, in this cale, for the 
eafe of the countries only to take the verdict of the jury by 
the virtue of the writ called n/i prius, and fo return it to the 
court where the caufe is depending. Cowell. 
The jury, pading on the prifoner’s life, 
May in the fworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. Sha.te/p. Meaf. for Meafure, 


How innocent I was, 


x JUR 
Jurro'n. n.f. (juppon, French.] A fhort clofe coat. 
Some wore a breaft-plate and a light juppon, 
Their horfes cloath'd with rich caparifon. Dryden. 
l JU'RAT. n. f. [juratus, Lat. jura juré, Fr.] A magiftrate in 
tome corporations. i 
JU'RATORY, adj. [juratoire, Fr. juro, Lat.] Giving an oath. 
A contumacious perfon may be compelled to give juratory 
4 caution de parendo juri. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Jurrvicar. adj. [ juridicus, Lat. juridique, Fr.) k- 
1. Ating in the diftribution of juftice. 
2. Ufed in courts of juftice. 
According to a juridical account and legal fignification, 
time within memory, by the ftatute of Weftminfter, was 
fettled in the beginning of the reign of king Richard the 
rit. Hale’s Hifl. of the Common Law of England, 
JURIDICALLY. adj. [from juridical.] With legal ‘authority ; 
according to forms of juftice. 


he 3 3 
Ju RISCONSULT. 7. f. [ juris confultus, Latin.] One who gives 
; his opinion in cafes of law. 
d 
j 


There is mention made, in a decifion of the jurifconfult 
Javolemus, of a Britannick feet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Jurispr'crion. n. f. [jurifdidtio, Lat., Jurifdittion, Fr.}] 
i. Legal authority ; extent of power. 


‘ > : 
i Sometimes the practice of fuch jurtfdiétion may {werve 


through error even in the very beft, and for other refpects, 
where lefs integrity is, 
Without the king’s affent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim’d the juri/diétion of all bifhops. Shake/peare. 
All perfons exercifing ecclefiaftical juri{di@tion fhould have 


Hooker, b.v. 


His noble jury and foul caufe can witnefs. Shakeb. H. IV. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
taken fhares of money before they gave up their verdict. Bac. 


Ju/RyMAN, n.f. [jury aad man.] One who is impannclled on 


a jury. 
The hungry judges foon the fentence fign, 


And wretches hang, that juryen may dine. Pope. 


the king’s arms in their feals of office, Hayward. No judge was known, upon or off the bench, to ufe the 
This place exempt leaft infinuation, that might affect the ingereits of any one 
From heav’n’s high juri/didtion. Milton. fingle juryman, much lcfs of a whole jury. Swifts Miftel. 


As Adam had no fuch power as gave him fovercign juri/- 
dićłion over mankind. Locke. 
This cuttom in a popular ftate, of impeaching particular 
-~ men, may feem to be nothing elfe but the people’s chufing 
to exercife their own juri/diciion in perfon. Swift. 
2. Diftriét to which any authority extends. 

© JURISPRUDENCE. n. f. [juri/prudence, Fr. juri/prudentia, Lat.) 

3 The fcience of law. 
Ju’rist. n.f. [jurife, Fr. jura, Lat.] A civil lawyer; a man 


Ju’rymasr. n.f- So the feamen call whatever they fet up in 
the room of a maft lch in a fight, or by a ftorm; being 
fome great yard which they put down into the ftep of that 
loft matt, fa(tening it into the partners, and fitting to it the 
miflen or fome leler yard with fails and ropes, and with it 
make a hard fhift to fail. Harris, 

JUST. adj. [jufle, Fr. ju/tus, Latin.] 

1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the diftribution of juftice, 

Take it, while yet ’tis praile, before my rage 


who profefles the fcience of the law; a civilian. Unfafely ju/?, break loofe on this bad age. Dryden. 
This is not to be meafured by the principles of juri/ts. Bac. 2. Honeft; without crime in dealing with others, 
Juror. n.f. [ juro, Lat.] One that ferves on the jury. Juft balances, ju/? weights, and a ju/f ephaph. Lev, xix, 


Were the jurors picked out of choice men, this would be 
ag bad ; for the evidence will be as deceitful as the verdidt. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
I fall find your lordfhip judge and juror, 
You are fo merciful, I fee your‘end, 
*Tis my undoing. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
I fing no harm, good footh! to any wight, 
Officer, jugler, or juftice of peace, 
Furor, or judge. Donne. 
About noon the jurors went together, and becaufe they 
could not agree, they were fhut in. Hayward. 


Jury. n.f. [| jurata, Lat. jure, Fr.] 


Fury, a company of men, as twenty-four or twelve, fworn 
to deliver a truth upon fuch evidence as fhall be delivered 
them touching the matter in queftion. There be three man- 
ners of trials in England: one by parliament, another by 
battle, and the third by affife or jury. The trial by affife, 
be the action civil or criminal, publick or private, perfonal 
or real, is referred for the fact to a jury, and as they find it, 
fo pafleth the judgment. This jury is ufed not only in cir- 
cuits of juftices errant, but alfo in other courts, and matters 
of office, as, if the efcheatour make inquifition in any thing 


' touching his office, he doth it by a jury of inqucit: if the 


coroner inquire how a fubject found dead came to his end, 


he ufeth an inqueft: the juitices of peace in their quarter- 


fellons, the fheriff in his county and turn, the bailiff of a 
hundred, the fteward of a court-leet or court-baron, if they 


" inquire of any, offence, or decide any caufe between party 


and party, they do it by the fame manner: fo that where it 
is faid, that all things be triable by parliament, battle, or 
aize; affize, in this place, is taken for a jury or inqueft, 
empanelled upon any caufe in a court where this kind of trial 
is ufed. This jury, though it appertain to moft courts of the 
common law, yet it is moft notorious in the half year courts 


of the juftices errants, commonly called the great affizes, 


‘and in the quarter-feffions, and in them it is moft ordinarily 
called a jury, and that in civil caufes; whereas in other 
courts it is often termed an inqueft. In the general ailize, 
there are ufually many yuries, becaufe there be itore of caufes, 
oth civil and criminal, commonly to be tried, whereof one 
is calicd the grand jury, and the reft petit juries. The grand 
jury confilts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and fubftantial 
gentlemen, or fome of them yeomen, chofen indifferently 
out of the whole fhire by the fheriff, to confider of all bills 


_ of indictment preferred to the court; which they do either 


approve by writing upan them thefe words, billu vera, or dif- 


Men are commonly fo ju/? to virtue and goodnels, as to 
praife it in others, even when they do not practife it them- 
felves. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Fuft of thy word, in ev'ry thought fincere, 
Who knew no wifh but what the world might hear. Pope, 


. Exact; proper; accurate. 
3 prop 


Boileau’s numbers are excellent, his‘exprefions noble, his 
thoughts ju/?, his language pure, his fatyr pointed, and his 
fenfe clofe. Dryden's Juv. 

Thefe fcenes were wrought, 
Embellifh’d with good morals and ju/f? thought. Granville. 
Juft precepts thus from great examples giv’n, 
She drew from them what they deriv’d from heav’n. Pope. 
‘Fufi to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 


Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. Pope, 
Once on a time La Mancha’s knight, they fay, 

A certain bard encount’ring on the way, 

Difcours’d in terms as ju/?, with looks as fage, 

As ere could Dennis of the laws o’ th’ ftage. Pope. 


Though the fyllogifm be irregular, yet the inferences are 


Jz} and true. Watts’s Logick. 
4. Virtuous; innocent; pure. 

Noah was a ju/? man, and perfect. Gen. vi. Q, 

How fhould man be ju/? with God ? ‘Fob ix. 2. 


A jufl man falleth feven times and rifeth. Prov. xxiv. 16. 
He fhall be recompenfed at the refurrection of the ju/. 
Mat. xiv. 14. 


The juft th’ unjuft to ferve. Milton, 


5. True; not forged; not faliely imputed; well grounded. 


Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the leaft whereof 
being ju/?, had bereaved him of eftimation and credit. Haoker. 
Me though ju/? right 


Did firft create your leader, Milton, 
6. Equally retributed. 
He received a ju/? recompence of reward, Heb. ii. 2. 


Whofe damnation is ju/f. Rom. iii. 8, 
As Hefiod fings, {pread water o’er thy fields, 


And a moft ju/? and glad increafo it yields, Denham. 


7. Complete without fuperfuity or defect, 


He was a comely perfonage, a little above juf? ftature, well 
and ftrait limbed, but Aender. Bacoit’s Henry VII, 


8. Regular; orderly. 


When all 
The war fhall ftand ranged in its yu/? array, 
And dreadful pomp; then will I think on thee, 
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Acddijon. 


Q, exadlly 


jus 


9. Exactly proportioned. 
The prince is here at hand: pleafeth your lordthip 
To meet his grace, ju/? diftance tween our armies? Shak. 
10. Full; of full dimenfons. 
His foldiers had divers fkirmifhes with the Numidians, fo 
that once the {kirmifh was like to have come to a ju/t battle. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
There is not any one particular abovementioned, but would 
take up the bufinefs of a jufl volume. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 
‘There feldom appeared a ju/f army in the civil wars. 
Dutchefs of Newcafile. 
11. Exact in retribution. 
Sec nations lowly wife, and meanly juf, 
To bury’d merit raife the tardy buft. 
Vanity of Human Wifhes. 
Just. adv. 
1. Exaétly; nicely; accurately. 
The god Pan guided my hand ju/? to the heart of the 
beat. Sidney, 
They go about to make us believe that they are ju/? of the 
fame opinion, and that they only think fuch ceremonies are 
not to be ufed when they are unprofitable, or when as good 
or better may be eftablifhed. Lioker. 
There, cv’n juft there he ftood; and as fhe fpoke, 
Where lait the fpectre was, fhe caft her look. Dryden. 
A few feem to underftand him right; ju/? as when our Sa- 


viour faid, in an allegorical fenfe, except ye eat. the flelh of 9. 


the fon of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go jufl alike; yet each believes his own. 
2. Merely ; barely. 
Tt is the humour of weak and trifling men to value them- 


Pope. 


{elves upon ju/? nothing at all. L’Eftrange. 
The nereids fwam before 
To fmooth the feas; a foft etefian gale 
But juf infpir'd and gently fwell’d the fail. Dryden. 


Give me, ye gods, the product of one field, 

That fo I neither may be rich nor poor ; 

And having ju/? enough, not covet more. 

3. Nearly. 

Being {pent with age, and ju/? at the point of death, Demo- 
critus called for loaves of new bread to be brought, and with 
the fteam of them under his nofe prolonged his life. Temple. 

Jusy. x. f. [joufle, French.] Mock encounter on horfeback ; 
tilt; tournament. 

None was eithcr more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than ju/?s, both with fword and launce. Sidney. 

What news from Oxford? hold thofe ju//s and triumphs ? 
Shake/peare’s Richard Il. 
Among themfelyes the tourney they divide, 

In eqtial (quadrons rang’d on either fide ; 

Then turn’d their horfes heads, and man to man, 

And fteed to fteed oppos’d, the ju/fs began. 

To Just. v.n. [joufter, French.) 
1. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt. 
2. To puth; to drive; to juftle. 
JUSTICE. a. f. [ juftice, French; jufitia, Latin.) 
1. The virtue by which we give to every man what is his due. 
O that I were judge, I would do ju/tice. 2 Sam. xv. 4. 
The king-becoming graces, 

As juflice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 

T have no relifh of them. Shakefp. Macheth. 

The nature and office of ju/lice being to difpofe the mind 
to a conftant and perpetual readinefs to render to every man 
his due, it is evident, that if gratitude be a part of juflice, it 
muft be converfant about fomething that is due to another. Loc. 

2. Vindicative retribution; punifhment. 
This fhews you are above 

Yon ju/ftices, that thefe our nether crimes 

So fpeedily can venge. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He executed the yu/fice of the Lord. Deut. xxxiii. 21. 

Left juflice overtake us. IJ. lix. Q. 

Examples of juflice muft be made, for terror to fome; ex- 
amples of mercy, for comfort to others: the one procures 
fear, and the other love. Bacsn’s Advice to Villiers. 

3. Right; aflertion of right. 
Draw thy fword, 
That if my fpeech offend a noble heart, 
‘Thy arm may do thee ju/tice. Shakefp. King Lear. 
4. [fulticiarius, Lat.] One deputed by the king to do right by 
way of judgment. Cowcl. 

And thou, Efdras, ordain judges and ju/lices, that they may 
judge in al) Syria. 1 Efdr. viii. 23. 

5. Ju’sticr of the King’s Bench. [ jufliciarius de Banquo Regis. ] 
Is a lord by his office, and the chief of the reft; whcrefore 
he is alfo called capitalis jufticrarius Anglia. His office efpe- 
cially is to hear and determine all pleas of the crown; that is, 
fuch as concern offences committed againft the crown, dig- 
nity, and peace of the king; as treafons, felonies, mayhems, 
and fuch like: but it is come to pafs, that he with his 
afiftants heareth all perfonal aSions, and real alfo, if they 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


jus 


be incident to’ any perfonal action 
them. 


depending before 
Cowel. 

Give that whipfter his errand, 
He’ll take my lord chief ju/fice’ warrant. Prior. 
6. Ju'srice of the Common Pleas. [ jufliciarius Communium Pla- 
~- eitorum.) Ísa lord by his office, and is called dominus jufti- 
ciarius communium placitorum. He with his affiftants originally 
did hear and determine all caufes at the common law; that is, 
all civil caufes between common perfons, as well perfonal as 
real; for which caufe it was called the court of common pleas, 
in oppofition to the pleas of the crown, or the king’s pleas, 
which are fpccial, and appertaining to him only. Cowel, 
7. Ju’svice ef the Forefi. | ju/ficiarius Foreflæ.] Is alord by 
his office, and hath the hearing and determining of all offences 
within the king’s foreft, committed againft venifon or vert: 
of thefe there be two, whereof the one hath jurifdiGtion over 
all the forefts on this fide Trent, and the other of all be- 
yond. Cowel. 
8. Ju'stices of Afife. [ jufficiarit ad capiendas Affifas.] Are 
fuch as were wont, by fpecial commiffion, to be fent into this 
or that country to take affifes ; the ground of which polity 
was the eafe of the fubjects: for whereas thefe actions pafs al- 
ways by jury, fo many men might not, without great hin- 
derance, be brought to London; and therefore juftices, for 
this purpofe, were by commiffion particularly authorifed and 
fent down to them. Cowel, 
Ju'stices in Eyre. [ jufticiarit itinerantes.} Are fo termed 
of the French erre, iter. The ufe of thefe, in ancient time, 
was to fend them with commiffion into divers counties, to hear 
fuch caufes efpecially as were termed the pleas of the crown, 
and therefore | muft imagine they were fent abroad for the 
eafe of the fubjects, who muft elfe have been hurried to the 
king’s bench, if the caufe were too high for the country 
court. They differed from the juftices of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, becaufe they were fent upon fome one or few efpecial 
czfes, and to one place; whereas the juftices in-eyre were 
fent through the provinces and countries of the land, with 
more indefinite and general commiffion. Cowel. 


# 10. Ju’stices of Gaol Delivery. [ jufticiarii ad Gaolas deliberan- 


das.) Are fuch as are fent with commiffion to hear and deter- 
mine all caufes appertaining to fuch as for any offence are caft 
into gaol, part of whofe authority is to punifh fuch as let to 
mainprife thofe prifoners, that by law be not bailable. Thefe 
by likelihood, in ancient time, were fent to countries upon 
feveral occafions; but afterward juftices of affife were like- 
wife authorifed to this. Cowel. 
11. Ju/stices of Nifi Prius are all one now-a-days with juftices 
of affife ; for it is a common adjournment of a caufe, in the 
common pleas, to put it off to fuch a day: nifi prius jufliciarii 
venerint ad eas partes ad capiendas affifas; and upon this claufe 
of adjournment they are called juftices of zif prius, as well as 
juftices of aflife, by reafontof the writ or aétion that they 
have to deal in. : Cowel, 
12. Ju'stices of Peace. Wari ad Pacem] Are they 
that are appointed by the king’s commiffion, with others, to 
attend the peace of the country where they dwell; of whom 
fome, upon efpecial refpeét, are made of the quorum, be- 
caufe fome bufinefs of importance may not. be dealt in with- 
out the prefence of them, or one of them. Cowel, 
The ju/tice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wife faws and modern inftances, 
And fo he plays his part. Shakef. As you like it. 
Thou haft appointed ju/fices of the peace to call poor men 
before them, about matters they were not able to an{wer. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
The juffices of peace are of great ufe: anciently they were 
confervators of the pcace ; thefe are the fame, faving that fe- 
veral acts of parliament have enlarged their jurifdiction. 
Bacon's Advice ta Villiers. 


I fing no harm 
To officer, juggler, or ju/fice of peace. Donne. 
To Ju’stice. v.a. {from thenoun.] ‘To adminifter juftice to 
any. A word not in ufe. 

As for the title of profcription, wherein the emperor hath 
been judge and party, and hath ju/ticed himfelf, God forbid 
but that it fhould endure an appeal toa war. Bacon. 

Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehended, for in- 
tending to poifon the young qucen of Scots, the king deli- 
vered him to the French king, to be ju/liceg by him at ‘his 
pleafure. Hayward. 

Ju’sticeMENT. n. f. [from juflice.] Procedure in courts. 
Ju'sticer. n.f. [from To ju/fice.}] Adminiftrator of juftice, 
An old word. r 

He was a fingular goad juflicer; and if he had not dicd in 
the fecond year of his government, was the likclicft perfon to 
have reformed the Enghth colonies. Davies on Ireland. 

Ju’sticesnip. nji [from juflice.] Rank or office of juf- 
tice. Swift. 
Justi‘cranye. adj. [from juffice.}] Proper to be examined in 

courts of juftice. 
Ju'stTiriaBLe. 


JUs 


JU’STIELABLE., «dj. [ from fify.)  Defenfible by law or 
reafon ; conformable to juftice. 
Juft are the ways of Guu, 
And juflifiable to men. Milton's Aeanijres. 
Although fome animals in the water do carry a jufifiable 
refemblance to fome at land, yet are the major part which 
bear their names unlike. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Ju'sTiFiAasLENESsS. m. f. {from Jfifiable] Rectitude; pofli- 
bility of being fairly defended. 
Men, jcalous of the Juftifablenefs of their doings before 
P God, never thiak they have human {trength enough. 
King Charles. 
3 Ju’sTIFIABLY. adv, [from in/lifable.] Rightly ; fo as to be 
fupported by right. 
A man may nore juflifiably throw crofs and pile for his opi- 
nions, than take them up by fuch meafures. Locke. 
JUSTIFICATION. n. f. [ ju/lification, French; ju/tificatio, low 
Latin.} 
1. Defence; maintenance ; Vindication ; 
3 = from guilt. 
I hope, for my brother's ju/?fication, he wrote this but as 
an eflay of my virtue. Shakefp. King Lear. 


fupport ; abfolution 


3 Among theological arguments, in Juftificaticn of abfolute 
; obedience, was one of a lingular nature. Swift. 
2. Deliverance by pardon from fins paft. Clarke. 


In fuch righteoufnefs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Fujlification towards God, and peace 
Of confcience. Milton’s Parad. Loft, b. xii. 
*Tis the confummation of that former a@ of faith by this 
latter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St. James, the con- 
fummation of faith by charity and good works, that God ac- 
cepteth in Chrift to ju/fification, and not the bare aptnefs of 
faith to bring forth works, if thofe works, by the fault of a 
rebellious infidel, will not be brought forth. Hammond. 
Justirica’ror. n. f. [from juflify.] One who fupports, de- 
fends, vindicates, or juftifics, 
Ju’sTiFier. n.f. [from ju/lify.] One who juftifes; one who 
defends or abfolves; one who frees from fin by pardon. 
That he might be juft, and the jufifer of him which be- 
lieveth in Jefus. Ro. iii. 26. 
To JUSTIFY. v.a. [ juftifier, French; Juftifiec, low Latin.] 
= J. To clear from imputed guilt; to abfolve from an accufation. 
í The law hath judg’d thee, Eleanor; 
= I cannot juflify, whom law condemns. Shakef. H. VI. 
an They fay, behold a man gluttonous, a fricnd of publicans 
and finners ; but wifdom is ju/fified of her children. Mat. xi. 
How can man be ju/lified with God? Or how can he be 
clean that is born of a woman? Fob xxv. 4. 
There is an exquifite fubtilty, and the fame is unjuft ; and 
there is a wife man that ju///feth in judgment. Eccluf. x. 25. 
You're neither ju/fify'd, nor yet accus'd. 
2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
When we began in courteous manner to lay his unkind- 
nefs unto him, he feeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like 
a refolute orator, went not to denial, but to Juflify his cruel 
falfhood. Sidney. 
\ What fhe did, whatever in itfelf, 
Her doing feem’d to ju/tify the deed. 
My unwilling flight the gods inforce, 


— ee 


=a errr 


Milt. Par. Lof. 


And that muft juflify our fad divorce. Denham. 
Yet ftill thy fools fhall ftand in thy defence, 
And ju/tify their author’s want of fenfe. Dryden. 


Let others ju/tify their miffions as they can, we are fure 
we can ju/iify that of our fathers by an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
3. To free from paft fin by pardon. 
å By him all that believe are ju/tifed from all things, from 
which ye could not be ju/fified by the law of Mofes. 48s xiii. 
To Justuz. v.n. [from juft, joufler, French.] To encoun- 
ter; to clafh; to rufh againft each other. 
While injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, ju/fles roughly by 
All time of paufe, rudely beguiles our lips 
kag Of all rejoindure. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
The chariots fhall rage in the ftrects, they thall ju/f/e one 
againft another in the broad ways. Nah. ii. 4. 
— -Argo pafs’d 
Through Bofphorus, betwixt the ju/ling rocks. 
Late the clouds 
Fufiling, or puth’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 
‘Tine the flant lightning. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Not one ftarry fpark, 
But gods meet gods, and ju/?/e in the dark. 
_ Courtiers therefore ju/fve for a grant; 
And, when they break their friendfhip, plead their want. 
ae Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Murmuring noifes rife in every ftreet ; 
“The more remote run ftumbling with their fear, 
And, in the dark, men ju/le as they meet. 


> 


Ailton, 


Lee. 


Dryden, 


Dryden. | 


JUW 


When elephant ’cainft elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caftles ju/iied in the air, 
My fword thy way to victory had fhown. Dry len. 
Was therc not one who had fet bars and doors to it, and 
faid hitherto thall thou come, but no farther, and here fhall 
thy proud waves be ftaid; then might we well expeét fuch 


vicittudes, fuch ju/flings and clafhings in nature,  Wosdw. 
I thought the dean had been too proud ; 
To jufile here among a crowd, Sicift. 


To Ju'srie. v.a. 
againtt it. 
Private and fingle abilities fhould not ju/#e out and deprive 
the church of the joint abilities of many learned and godly 
men, King Charles. 
Many exccllent ftrains have been ju/fled off by their intru- 
fions. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
The furly commons fhall refpeé&t deny, 
And juftie peerage out with property. Dryden. 
It is not to be imagined that the incongruous alphabets and 
abufes of writing can ever be ju/fled out of their pofleffion 
of all libraries. folder. 
Running in the dark, a man may ju/ile a poft. 
Collier of the Eagernefs of Defire. 
Abfent good, though thought on, not making any part of 
unhappine(s in its abfence, is ju/fled out, to make way for the 
removal of thofe uneafinefles we feel. Locke. 
We juftled one another out, and difputed the poft for a 
great while. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Ju’sriy. adv. [from juf.] 
1. Uprightly ; honeftly ; ina juft manner. 
Nothing can ju/tly be defpifed, that cannot ju/fly be blamed: 
where there is no choice, there can be no blame. South, 
With ignominy fcourg'd, in open fight: 
Next view the Tarquin kings; th’ avenging fword 
Of Brutus ju///y drawn, and Rome reftor’d. 
The goddefs, ftudious of her Grecians fate, 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 
In acting ju/#ly, and in writing well. 
2. Properly; exactly; accurately, 
Their artful hands inftru@ the lute to found, 
Their feet affift their hands, and justly beat the ground. 


Dryden, 

Ju’stness. ne f. [from juf] 

1. Juftice; reafonablenefs; equity. Fufnefi is properly applied 
to. things, and ju/fice to perfons ; though we now fay the 
jufuce of a caule, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war againft him, whofe 
fuccefs ufeth commonly to be according to the ju/ine/s of the 
caufe for which it is made. Spenfer on lreland, 

We may not think the ju/Pne/s of each aé& 

Such and no other than event doth form it. 

2. Accuracy; exactnefs; propriety. 

I value the fatisfaction I had in feeing it reprefented with 
all the ju/inc/s and gracefulnefs of action. Dryden. 

I appeal to the people, was the ufual faying of a very ex- 
cellent dramatick poet, when he had any difpute with parti- 
cular perfons about the ju/?ne/s and regularity of his produc- 
tions, Addifon’s Guardian. 

To Jur. v.n. [This word is fuppofed to be corrupted from jets 
perhaps from /hoot.] To puth or fhoot into prominences; to 
come out beyond the main bulk. 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and awlefs throne: 

All the projected or jutting parts fhould be 
elpecially the cornices of the lower orders. 

The land, if not reftrain’d, had met your way, 

Projected out a neck, and jutted to the fea, ` Dryden 

A port fecure for fhips to ride, 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide ; ? 

In double ftreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. Ñ 

It feems to jut out of the ftructure of the poem, and be 
independent of it. Broome’s Notes on the Ody ffey. 

To Jutry. v. a. [from jut.) “To thoot out beyond. 

Then lend the eye a terrible afpect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like a brafs cannon: let the brow o’erwhelm it 

As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe, 

‘ __ Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean. Shakef. H.V. 

JU'VENILE. adj. [ juvenilis, Latin.] Young; youthful, 

Learning hath its infancy when it is almoft childifh; then 
its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; then its ftrength 
of years, when it is folid; and laftly, its old age, when it 

-waxeth dry and exhautft. Bacon's Elfeys. 
JuvenrLity. n.f. [from juvenile] Youthfulnefs 

The reftauration of grey heirs to Juvenility, and renewing 

the exhaufted marrow, may be effected without a miracle, 
Glanv. Scepf e 21, 
Cuftomary ftrains and abftraéted Juvenilities have made it 
difficult to commend and fpeak credibly in dedications. 


Glany, Scepf. Preface. 
Ju’xraPositIon, 


To puth; to drive; to force by ruhing 


Dryden. 


Prior; 


Shakefpeare, 


Shakefp. R. III. 
very moderate, 
Wotton, 


IVY 


JU'XTAPOSITION, n.f. [juxtapofition, French; juxta and po- 
Jitio, Latin.} Appofition; the itate of being placed by each 
other: 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of folid bodies are 
held together by hooks, fince the coherence of thefe will be of 
difficult conception ; and we muft either fuppofe an infnise 
number of them holding together, or at laft come to parts that 
are united by a meer juxtapc/ition. Glanv. Scepf. 

Ivy. n.f. [1pig, Saxon; hedera, Latin.) A plant. 

'’ The characters are; if is a parafitick plapt, fending forth 
roots or fibres from its branches, by which it is faftened to 

- either trees, walls, or plants which are near it, and from 
thence receives a great fhare of its nourifhment: the leaves 
are angular; the flowers, for the moft part, confift of fix 
leaves, and are fucceeded by round black besries, which grow 


JYM 


in round bunches, cach of which, for the moft part, contains 
tour feeds. Miller. 
A gown made of the fineft wool ; 
A belt of ftraw, and ivy buds, 
With coral clafps and amber {tuds ; 
And if thefe pleafures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 
Direét 
The clafping ivy where to climb. 
Jy'MoLp. adj. [See Gimac.] 
‘Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips; 
And in their pale dull mouths the /ymoid bit 
Lies, foul with chew’d grafs, flill and motionlefs. 
Sbake/peare's Henry Y, 


Raleigh, 


Milt. Parad. Lof. 


K. 


KEC 


A letter borrowed by the Englifh from the Greck 
alphabet. It has before all the vowels one in- 
variable found: as, keen, ken, kill; but is not 

@ much in ufe, except after c at the end of words : 
as, knock, clock, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, 
check, which were written anciently with e final : as, clocke, 
checke, tricke. It is alfo in ule between a vowel and the filent 
~ e hnal: as, cloke, broke, brake, pike, duke, eke. It likewife 
ends a word after a diphthong : as, Wok, break, Shock, beek. 
The Englifh never ufe c at the end of a word. X is filent in 
the prefent pronunciation before x : as, knife, knee, knell. 
Ka‘tenpar. n. f. [now written calendar.) An account of 
time. 
Let this pernicious hour 
Stand as accurfed in the kalendar. Shake/peare’s, Macbeth. 
Ka‘. n. j. [an Arabick word.] Sea-weed, of the afhes of 
which glafs was made, whence the word alkali. 

The afhes of the weed ali is fold to the Venetians for 

their glafs works Bacon. 
Kam. ad. Crooked. 

Kam, in Erfe, is fquint-eyed, and applied to any thing 
awry: clean kam fignifes crooked, athwart, awry, crofs from 
the purpofe. 4-/chembo, Italian, hence our Englith a-simbo. 
Clean fam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought to kim kam. 

The blood he hath loft, he dropt it for his country : 

And what is left, to lofe it by his country, 

Were to us all that do’t and fuffer ity 

A brand to th’ end o’ th’ world. 

— This is clean 4am. 

—Meerly awry. Shake/peare. 

To Kaw. v. x. [from the found.] To cry as a raven, crow, 
or rook. Sœ Caw. 

Jack-daws awing and fluttering about the nefts, fet all 
their young ones a gaping ; but having nothing in their emp- 
ty mouths but noile and air, leave them as hungry as before. 

Locke. 
Kaw. x. f. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven or crow. 
The daftard crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud éaws her craven-kind doth brin z 
Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. 
KAYLE. n.f. [quille, French.] 
1. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which fkittles feems a corruption. 
And now at keels they try a harmlefs chance, 

And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. Sidney. 

The refidue of the time they wear out at coits, fayles, or 
the like idle exercifes. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 


Dryden. 


_ 2. A kind of play ftill retained in Scotland, in which nine holes 
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ranged in three’s are made in the ground, and an iron bullet 
rolled in among them. 


To Keck. v.n. (tecken, Dutch.] To heave the ftomach ; to | 


reach at vomiting. 
All thofe diets do dry up humours and rheums, which 
they firft attenuate, and while the humour is attenuated it 
_ troubleth the body a great deal more; and therefore patients 
muft not keck at them at the firft. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 68. 


The faction, is it not notorious ? 


Keck at the memory of glorious. Swift's Mifcel. 
To KECKLE a cables To deiend a cable round with rope. 
Ainfworth, 


Ke’cxsy. x. f. [commonly icx, cigue, French; cicuta, Latin. 
Skinner.) Skinner feems to think heck/y or kex the fame as 
hemlock. It is ufed in Staffordfhire both for hemlock, and 
any other hollow jointed plant. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. Shake/p. Henry V. 

Ke’cky. adj. [trom żex.] Relembling a kex. 

An Indian fceptre, made of a fort of cane, without any 
joint, and perfectly round, confifteth of hard and blackifh 
cylinders, mixed with a folt kecky body; fo as at the end 
cut tranfverfly, it looks as a bundle of wires. Grew. 
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To Kence. v.a. [kaghe, a fmall veffel, Dutch.] 

In bringing a fhip up or down a narrow river, when the 
wind is contrary to the tide, they fet the fore-{ail, or fore- 
top-fail and mizzen, and fo let her drive with the tide. The 
fails are to flat her about, if fhe comes too near the fhore. 
They alfo carry out an anchor in the head of the boat, with 
a hawfer that comes from the fhip; which anchor, if the 
fhip comes too near the fhore, they let fall in the {tream, and 
fo wind her head about it; then weigh the anchor again 
when fhe is about, which is called hedging, and from this 
ufe the anchor a kedger. Harris, 

Ke’pcer. n. f. [from kedge.] A {mall anchor ufed in a river. 
Sce KEDGE, 

Keg, the provincial plural of cow, properly kine. 

A lafs that Cic’ly hight had won his heart, 

Cic’ly the weftern lafs that tends the kee. Gay’s Pa/ft. 

Ke’piack. n.f. A weed that grows among corn; charnock. 

Tufer. 

KEEL. n. f. [ccele, Saxon; kiel, Dutch; guille, Fr.}] The 
bottom of the fhip. 

Portunus 

Heav’d up his lighten’d keel, and funk the fand, 

And fteer’d the facred velilel. Dryden. 

Her fharp bill ferves for a feel to cut the air before her ; 
her tail fhe ufeth as her rudder. Grew’s Cofmal. b. i. 

Your cables burft, and you muft quickly feel 

The waves impetuous ent’ring at your keel. 

Keets, the fame with dayles, which fee. 

To KEEL. v. a. [cælan, Saxon.] This word, which is pre- 
ferved in Shake/peare, probably fignifies to cool, though Han- 
mer explains it otherwife, 

To keel feems to mean to drink fo deep as to turn up the 
bottom of the pot, like turning up the ee! of a fhip. Hanmer. 

While greafy Joan doth fee/ the pot. Shake/peare. 

Ke’eLrat. x. f: (ccelan, Saxon, to cool, and fat or vat, a vef- 
fel.} Cooler; tub in which liquor is let to cool. 

Ke’erson. n.f. The next piece of timber in a fhip to her 
keel, lying right over it next above the floor timber. Harris. 

To Ke’eLHALe. v.a. [keel and hale.) To punifh in the fea- 
mens way, by dragging the criminal under water on one fide 
of the fhip and up again on the other, 

Kren. adj. [cene, Saxon; kuhn, German; koen, 

I, Sharp; well edged; not blunt. 

Come thick night 


Swift. 


Dutch.] 


That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shake/p. 
Here is my keen-edged {word, 
Deck’d with fine flower-de-luces on each fide.  Shake/p. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, a 
Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 
A {word keen-edg’d within his right he held, 
The warlike emblem of the conquer’d field. Dryden. 


2. Severe; piercing. 
The winds 
Blow moift, and keen, fhattering the graceful locks 
Of thefe fair fpreading trees; which bids us feek 
Some better fhroud. Milten’s Par. Loft, b.x. 
The cold was very fupportable ; but as it changed to the 


north-weit, or north, it became exceffively keen. Ellis. 
3. Lager; vehement. , 
Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the fhape of man, 
So feen and greedy to confound a man. Shake/peare. 
Keen difpatch at real hunger. Milton, 


The fheep were fo keen upon the acrons, that they gobbled 
up a picce of the coat. L’Eftrange, 
Thofe curs are fo extremely hungry, that they are too keen 
at the fport, and worry their game, Tatler, Ne. 62. 
This was a profpect fo very inviting, that it could not be 
eafily withftood by any who have fo keen an appetite for 


wealth, Swift's Mifcel. 
12 SY 


4. Acrimonious ; 
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4. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 
To my keen curfes. Shakefp. King John. 
I have known fome of thefe abfent officers as Aecn againft 
Ircland, as if they had never been indebted to her. Swift. 
To Keen. v. a. [from the adjećâtive.] To fharpen. An un- 
authorifed word. s 
Nor when cold Winter keens the brightening flood, 
Wou'd I weak fhivering linger on the brink. Thomfon. 
KEENLY. adj. [from keen.) Sharply ; vehemently ; eagerly ; 
bitterly. 
Keenness. n. f. [from keen.] 
1. Sharpnefs ; edge. 
No, not the hangman’s ax bears half the keennefs 
Of thy fharp envy. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
2. Rigor of weather ; piercing cold. 
3. Afperity ; bitternefs of mind. 
That they might keep up the écenne/s againft the court, till 
the coming together of both houfes, his lordfhip furnifhed 
them with informations, which might be wrefted to the 
king's difadvantage. Clarendon. 
The fting of every reproachful fpeech is the truth of it; 
and to be confcious is that which gives an edge, and scenne/s 
to the invective. South’s Sermons. 
4. Eagernefs; vehemence. 
To Keep. v.a. [cepan, Saxon; kepen, old Dutch. ] 
1. To retain; not to lofe. 
I kept the field with the death of fome, and flight of others. 
Sidney, b. ii. 
We have examples in the primitive church of fuch as by 
fear being compelled to facrifice to ftrange gods repented, 
and kept ftill the office of preaching the gofpel. Whitgift. 
Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 1 Cor. xv. 2. 
This charge I deep till my appointed day 
Of rend’ring up. Milton. 
His loyalty he éept, his love, his zeal. Milton. 
You have loft a child; but you have kept one child, and 
are likely to do fo long. Temples Mifcel. 
If we would weigh, and écep in our minds, what we are 
confidering, that would inftruct us when we fhould, or fhould 
not, branch into diftinétions. Locke. 
2. To have in cuftody. 
The crown of Stephanus, firft king of Hungary, was al- 
ways kept in the caftle of Vicegrade. Knolles. 
She sept the fatal key. Milton, 
3. To preferve ; not to let go. 
Thefe men of war that could keep rank, came with a per- 
fect heart to Hebron. 1 Chron. xii. 38. 
The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping mercy for 
thoufands, forgiving iniquity. Exod. xxxiv. 7. 
I {pared it greatly, and have kept me a grape of the clufter, 
and a plant of a great people. 2 Efdr. ix. 21. 
4» To preferve in a ftate of fecurity. 
We paffed by where the duke keeps his gallies. 
5. To protect; to guard. 
Behold I am with thee to keep thee. 
6. To guard from flight. 
Paul dwelt with a foldier that sept him. 
7. To detain. 
But what’s the caufe that dccps you here with me? 
—That I may know what kecps me here with you. 
Dryden. 


Aaddifon. 
Gen. xxviii. 


Ais xxviii, 16. 


8. To hold for another. 
A man delivers money or ftuff to keep. Exod. xxii. 7. 
Referv’d from night, and 4eft for thee in ftore. Milton. 
9. To referve ; to conceal. 

Some are fo clofe and referved, as they will not fhew their 
wares but by a dark light; and feem always to keep back 
fomewhat. Bacon's Effays, N°. 27. 

10. To tend. 
God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. Gen. ii. 15. 
While in her girlith age fhe écpt fheep on the moor, it 


chanccd that a merchant faw and liked her. Carew. 
Count it thine 
To till and seep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
11. To preferve in the fame tenour or ftate. 
To know the true ftate, I will keep this order. Bacon. 


Take this at leaft, this laft advice my fon, 
Keep a {tiff rein, and move but gently on: 
The courfers of themfelves will run too faft, 
Your art muft be to moderate their hafte. Addifon’s Ovid. 
12. To regard; to attend. 
While the ftars and courfe of heav’n I keep, 
My weary’d eyes were feiz'd with fatal flcep. Dryden. 
If that idea be ftcadily kept to, the diftinétion will eafily 


be conceived. Locke., 

13. To not fuffer to fail, 
My mercy will I zep for him for ever. Pfal. Ixxxix. 
Shall truth fail to seep her word? Milton. 


14. To hold in any ftate. 
Ingenuous fhame, and the apprcherfions of difpleafurc, 
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are the only true reftraints: thefe alone ought to hold the 
reins, and feep the child in order. Locke cn Education, 
Men are guilty of many faults in the exercife of this fa- 
culty of the mind, which /ecp them in ignorance. Locke. 
Happy fouls! who tccp fuch.a faered-dominion over their 
inferior and animal powers, that the fenfitive tumults never 
rife to difturb the fuperior and better operations of the rca- 
foning mind. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
15. To retain by fome deerce of force in any place or ftate. 
Plexirtus, faid he, this wickedncfs.is found by thee; no 
good deeds of mine have been able to cepit down in thee. 
Sidney, b. ii. 
It is hardly to be thought that any governor fhould fo much 
malign his fucceflor, as to fuffer an evil to grow up which he 
might timely have kept under; or perhaps nourith it with 


coloured countenance of fuch finifter means. Spenfer. 
What old acquaintance ! could rot all this flefh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewel. Shakefpeare. 


Venus took the guard of noble Heétor’s corfe, 
And cpt the dogs off : night»and day applying fovereign 
force 
Of rofy balms, that to the cogs were horrible in talle: 
Chapman's Thad. 
The Chinefe fail where they will; which fheweth “that 
their law of seeping out ftrangers is a law of pufillanimity and 
fear. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
And thofe that cannot live from him afunder, 


Ungratefully fhall ftrive to 4ecp him under. Milion. 
It any afk me what wou’d fatisfy, 
To make life eafy, thus I would reply : 
As much as keeps out hunger, thirft, and cold. Dryden. 
Matters, recommended by our paffions, take pofleflion of 
our minds, and will not be sept out. Locke. 


Prohibited commodities fhould be sept out, and ùfelefs 
ones impoverifh us by being brought in. Locke. 
An officer with one of thefe unbecoming qualities, is look- 
ed upon as a proper perfon to keep off impertinence and foli- 
Citation from his fuperior. Addijen’s Speftator. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 
What need you have two hides of leather. Prior. 
We have it in our power to kec) in our breaths, and to 
fufpend the efficacy of this natural function. Cheyne. 
16, To continue any ftate or action. 

The houfe of Ahaziah had no power to cep ftill the kiag- 
dom. 2 Chron. xxii. g. 
Men gave ear, waited, and kejt filence at my countel. 

Fob xxix. 21. 
Auria made no ftay, but ftill 4ep# on his courfe, and with 
a fair gale came directly towards Carone. Knolles. 
It was then fuch a calm, that the fhips were not able to 
keep way with the gallies. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
The moon that diftance keeps till night. Milton. 
An heap of ants on a hillock will more eafily be epf to an 
uniformity in motion than thefe. Glanville’s Scop. 
He dy’d in fight : 

Fought next my perfon; as in confort fought : 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden. 
He, being come to the eftate, keeps on a very bufy fami- 
ly ; the markets are weekly frequented, and the commodi- 


ties of his farm carried out and fold. Lecke. 
Invading foes, without refiftance, 
With eafe I make to keep their diftance. Swit. 


17. To preferve in any ftate. 
My fon, keep the flower of thine age found. Beclu/. xxvi. 
18. To practife ; to ufe habitually. 


I rule the family very ill, and &eep bad hours. Pope. 
19. To copy carefully. 
Her fervants eyes were fix’d upon her face, 
And as fhe mov’d or turn’d, her motions view’d, 
Her meafures tept, and ftep by ftep purfu'd. Dryden. 


20. To obferve any time. 
This fhall be for a memorial; and you fhall kecp it 
a feaft to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14. 
That day was not in filence holy Rept, Milton 
21. To obferve; not to violate. 
It cannot be, 
The king fhould keep his word in loving us ; 
He will fufpeét us ftill, and find a time 
To punifh this offence in other faults. 
Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellow fcholars ; and to deep thofe ftatutes 
That are recorded in this fchedule here. Shakefpeare. 
Lord God, there is none like thee: who fecpe/? covenant 
and mercy with thy fervants. 1 Kings Ville 23. 
Lord God of Ifrael, deep with thy fervant that thou pro- 


Shake/peare. 


miledft him. 1 Kings viii. 25. 
Obcy and keep his great command. Ailton. 
His promiíe Palamon accepts ; but pray’d 
To 4ecp it better than the firit he made. Dryden, 
My dcbtors do not feep their day, 
Dryden's Juv. 


Deny thcir hands and then retufe to pay. 


2 My 


e My wifhes are, 
That Ptolethy may keep his royal word. 
22. To maintain; to fupport with neceffaries of life. 
_ Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impofe, nor I fuftain, 
H they intend advantage of my labours, 


23. To have in the houte, 
Bafe tyke, call’ft thou 
thall my Nell keep lodgers. 
24. Not to intermit. 
Keep a fure watch over a fhamelefs 


the city. Ecclu/. xli. rr. 
Not keeping ftriGeft watch as fhe was warn’d. Milton. 
‘25. To maintain; to hold. 

‘They were honourably brought to London, where every 
one of them fepr houfe by himfelf. Hayward. 

_ Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair, 

+ ‘Yo the pompous palace did refort, 

Where Menelaus kept his royal court. Dryden. 


26. To remain in; not to leave ‘a place. 

oh I pry’thee, tell me, doth he keep his bed. Shake/peare. 

27. Not to reveal; not to betray. 
w A fool cannot keep counfe). 


Eccluf. viii. 17. 
Great are thy virtues, 


though kept from man. Milton. 
~ IF hewere wife, he would keep all this to himfelf, Tillatf. 
28. To reftrain; to with-hold. 
__ If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine 
Did, with the leatt affection of a welcome, 
~ | Give entertainment to the might of it; 
et heav’n for ever deep it from my head. Shake/peare, 
Some obfcure paflages in the infpir’d volume keep from the 
Knowledge of divine myfteries. Boyle on Scripture. 
If the God of this world did not blind their eyes, it would 
be impoffible, fo long as men love themfelves, to keep them 
from being religious. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 
There is no virtue children fhould be excited to, nor fault 
they fhould be zept from, which they may not be convinced 
of by reafons. Locke on Education. 
If a child be conftantly kept from drinking cold liquor whilft 


he is hot, the cuftom of forbearing will preferve him. Locke. 
By this they may keep them from little faults. Locke, 

= 29. To debar from any place. 
Til fenc’d for heav’n to keep out fuch a foe, Milton, 


30. To Keep back, To referve ; to with-hold. 
© Whatioever the Lord thall anfwer, I will declare: I will 

keep nothing Łack from you. Jer. xiii. 4. 
31. Yo Keep back. To with-hold; to reftrain. 
'  -Keek back thy fervant from prefumptuous fins. Pal. xix, 
32. To KEEP company. To frequent any one; to accompany. 
~~ Heav’n doth know, fo fhall the world perceive, 
| That I have turn’d away my former felf, 


he — So will I thofe that kept me company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Why fhould he call her whore? Who keeps her com- 
any È 

ur Wha Te ? what time? Shakefp. Othello. 

l What mean’ft thou, bride! this company to keep ? 
To fit up, till thou fain would fleep ? Donne. 

wes Neither will I wretched thee 

> In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryden. 


33- To Keep company with. “To have familiar intercourfe, 
A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid immodefty, 

* but the appearance of it; and fhe could not approve of a 

“young woman keeping company with men, without the permif- 

fion of father or mother. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
Bee To KEEP in, To conceal ; not to tell. 
~ Í perceive in you {6 excellent a touch of modefty, that you 
-will not’ extort from me what I am willing to keep in. Shak. 
îy: SO Syphax, yoür zeal becomes importunate : 

' Ive hitherto permitted s to ve ey 
I And talk'atYaree ; but learn to eep it in, 
atk it fhould Fite more freedom than I'll give it, Addifon. 
«35. Zo. Keep in. Po reftrain; to curb. 
E = _ If thy daughter be fhamelefs, keep her in ftraightly, left 
=- fhe abufe herfelf through over-much liberty. Eceluf. XAVİ. 13. 
' [t will teach them‘ to keep in, and fo mafter their inclina- 
- tions. iiid n ‘Locke on Education, 
36.. To Keep off. To'bear to diftance ; not to admit. 
37- To Keer of.’ To hinder. ton wtolle 
A fuperficial reading, accompanied with the common opi- 

__-nion-of his invincible obfcurity, has sep off fome from feek- 
sing in him the cohetenée of his difcourfe. 
38. Zo Keep up. To maintain without abatement. 
~~ Land: Aept up its*price, and fold’ for more years purchafe 
r - than correfponded to the intereft of money. | Locke. 
~ = This reftraint of their tongues will keep up in ther the re- 
_ pect and reverence due to their parents. Locke. 
Albano keeps up its credit ftill for wine. Addifon. 
This dangerous diflenfion among us we kerp up and cherifh 
= with much pains. Addifon’s Freeholder, N”. 34. 
“yh he ancients were careful to coin money in due weight 


-abs 
Locke. 


D ryden . 


The work of many hands, which earns my keeping. Milt, 


me hot? I feorn the term ; nor 
Shake/peare's Iienry V. 


daughter, left the make 
thee a laughing-ftock to thine enemies, and a bye-word in 
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atid finenefs, and Aeep it up to the ftandard, Arbuthnal 
39. Jo Keep up. To continue; to hinder trom Ceafing, 
You have enough to keep you alive, and to seep up and 
improve your hopes of heaven. ~ , Taylor's holy living. 
In joy, that which Aeeps up the alion is the defire to con- 
tinue it. Locke. 
Young heirs, from their own reflecting upon the eftates 
they are born to, are of no ule but to keep up their families, 
and tranfmit their lands and houfes in a line to pofterity. 
Addifon’s Spee. N°, 123. 
he kept up a puntual corre- 


Addifons 


During his ftudies and travels 
{pohdence with Eudoxus, 
40. To KEEP under. To opprefs ; to fubdue. 
happy mixture ! whereby things contrary do fo qualify 
and correćt the one the danger of the other’s excefs, that 
neither boldnefs can make us prefume, as long as we are 
kept under with the fenfe of our own wretchednefs ; nor, 
while we truf in the mercy of God through Chrift Jefus, 
fear be able to tyrannize over us. Hooker, b.v. 
Truth may be fmothered a long time, and kejt under by 
violence ; but it will break out at laf. Stilling fleet. 
To live like thofe that have their hope in another life, im- 
plies, that we keep under our appetites, and do not let them 
loofe into the enjoyments of fenfe. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
To Keep. v. n. i 
1. To remain by fome labour or effort in a certain ftate, 
With all our force we kept aloof to fea, 
And gain’d the ifland where our veffels lay. Pope’s Odyf. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and game- 
fters company. Locke on Education, 
. To continue in any place or ftate; to flay. 
She would give her a leffon for walking fo late, that fhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 
What! keep a week away? feven days and nights ? 
Eightfcore hours? and lovers abfent hours. 
Oh weary reckoning, Shake/peare’s Othelo: 
1 think, it is our way, 
If we will deep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. Shake/p, Rich. IH, 
Thou fhalt Reep faft by my young men, until they have 
ended. Ruth ii. 21. 
The neceffity of keeping well with the maritime powers, 
will perfuade them to follow our meatures, Temple, 
On my better hand Afcanius hung; 
And with unequal paces tript along ; s3 
Creufa kept behind, Dryden's Eneis, 
The goddefs born in fecret pin’d ; 
Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council join’d; 
But keeping clofe, his gnawing heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance. Dryden’s Homer, 
And while it keeps there, it keeps within our author’s limi- 
tation. Locke. 
There are cafes in which a man muft guard, if he intends 
to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. Collier: 
The endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Hector, the 
contrary endeavours of the Trojan to seep out of reach are 
the intrigue. Pape’s View of Epick Poetry. 
To remain unhurt; to laft. 
Difdain me not, although I be not fair: 
Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 


3: 


Wor ftorms do turn ? Sidney, 6. i; 
Grapes will deep in a veffel half full of wine, fo that the 
grapes touch not the wine, Bacon's Nat. Hift: 


If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes will 
not keep, Mortimer’ s Hufbandry, 
4. To dwell; to live conftantly. 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the fkiey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou heep/?, 
Hourly afflict. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Knock at the ftudy, where, they fay, he éeps, 
To ruminate ftrange plots of dire revenge, Shakepeare 
5. To adhere ftriétly. 
Did they deep to one conftant drefs they would fometimes 
be in fathion, which they never are; Addifon’s Spei. 
It is fo whilft we keap to our rule; but when we forfake 
that, we go aftray. Baker's ReflePians on Learning, 
6. To KEEP on. To go forward. . 
So chearfully he took.the doom 3 
Nor fhrunk, nor ftept from death, 
But, with unalter’d pace, kept on. 
7. To KEEP up. To continue undifmayed. 
grew fick of a con{umption ; yet he ftill kept up, that 
he might free his country, Dryden's Life of Cleomenes, 
8. The general idea of this word is Care, continuance, or dù» 
ration. 


k Dryden, 


È E 
Keer. n.f. [from the verb.] prom yM 
1. Cuftody ; guard. ung isda 
Pan, thou god of fhepherds all, LOT ip 
Which of our lambkins takeft kei ; uoun 
And when our flocks into milchance doth fall, 
Docft fave from mifchief the unwary fheep, Spenferi 


Within 


KEN 


The prifon ftrong, 
Within whofe écep the captive knights were laid: ' 

Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dryden. 

2. Guardianfhip; reftraint. 

Youth is leaft looked into when they ftand in moft need 

of good keep and regard, Ajcham. 
Ke’eper. n. f. [from keep.] 
1. One who holds any thing for the ufe of another. 

The good old man having neither reafon to diffuade, nor 
hopes to perfuade, received the things with the mind of a 
keeper, not of an owner. Sidney. 

2. One who has prifoners in cuftody. 
The deeper of the prifon, call to him. 
To now 

With horns exalted ftands, and feems to lowe: 

A noble charge ; her keeper by her fide 

To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply’d. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, ‘ 

Of wine and water mix’d, with added ftore 

Of opium ; to his deeper this he brought, 

Who {wallowed unaware the fleepy draught. 

3. One who has the care of parks, or beafts of chafe. 
There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a feeper here in Windfor foreft, 
Doth all the Winter-time, at ftill of midnight, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shake/p. 
The firft fat buck of all the feafon’s fent, 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment. Dryden. 


4. One that has the fuperintendence or care of any thing. 

Hilkiah went unto Hildah, éeerer of the wardrobe. 2 King. 

KE'EPER of the great feal. [cu/los magni figilli, Latin.} Is a lord 
by his office, and called lord deeper of the great feal of Eng- 
land, ĉc.. and is of the king’s privy-council, under whofe 
hands pafs all charters, commiffions, and grants of the king, 
ttrengthened by the great or broad feal, without which fral 
all fuch infruments by law are of no force ; for the king is, 
in interpretation and intendment of law, a corporation, and 
therefore paffeth nothing firmly, but under the great feal. 
This lord keeper, by the ftatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. hath the 
like jurifdiction, and all other advantages, as hath the lord 
chancellor of England. Cowell. 

Ke’epersuip. n. f. [from keeper.) Ofice of a keeper. 

The common gaol of the fhire is kept at Launcefton : 
this Aeeper/bip is annexed to the conitablefhip of the caftle. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Keo. n. f. [caque, French.] A fmall barrel, commonly ufed 
for a fifth barrel. 

KELL. n. f. A fort of pottage. inf. It is fo called in Scot- 
land, being a foupe made with fhreded greens. 

KEtx. n.f. The omentum; that which inwraps the guts. 

‘The very weight of bowels and kell, in fat people, is the 
occafion of a rupture. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

KELP. 2. f. A falt ‘produced from calcined fea- weed. 

In making alum, the workmen ufe the afhes of a fea-weed 
called elp, and urine. Boyle on Colours. 

Kr'tson. n. f. [more properly keelfon.] The wood next the 
keel. 

We have added clofe pillars in the royal thips, which be- 
ing faftened from the kelfon to the beams of the fecond deck, 
keep them from fettling, or giving way. Raleigh. 

Ke'trer. n. /. [He is not in kelter, that is, he is not ready ; 
from éilter, to gird, Danifh. Skinner.) 

To KEMB. v.a. [ccemban, Saxon; kammen, German: now 
written, perhaps lefs properly, to comb.] To feparate or dif- 
entangle by a denticulated inftrument. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they, 
More femb’d and bath’d, and rubb’d and trim’d, 
More fleck. Benj. Fobnjon. 
Thy head and hair are fleek ; 

And then thou żemb’/ the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 

‘lo Ken. v.a. [cennan, Saxon; dennan, Dutch, to know.] 

1. To fee at a diftance; to defcry. 

At once as far.as angels ken, he views 

The difmal fituation, wafte and wild. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The next day about evening we faw, within a kenning, bc- 
fore us thick clouds, which did put us in fome hope of land. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 
If thou 4cn’/? from far, 
Among the Pleiads, a new-kindlcd ftar ; 


*Tis fhe that fhines in that propitious light. Dryden. 
We ken them from afar, the fetting {un 

Plays on thcir fhining arms. Addifon. 

2. To know. 

Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate. Shake/p. 
Now plain I fen whence love his rife, begun: 

Sure he was born fome bloody butcher’s fon, 

Bred up in fhambles. Gay's Pofl. 


Ken. ». f. [from the verb.] View; reach of fight. 
Lo! within a kea, our army lies. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
When from the mountain top Pifanio fhew’d thec, 
Thou waft within a ken. Shake/p. Cynbeline. 
It was a hill 
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Of paradife the higheft; from whofe top 
The hemifphere of carth, in cleareft sen, 
Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpeét, lay. Milton, 
He foon 
Saw within den a glorious angel ftand. 
Rude, as their fhips, was navigation then; 
No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 
Coafting they kept the land within their 4en, 
And knew the North but when the pole-ftar fhone. Dryd. 
When we confider the reafons we have to think, that what 
lies within our en is but a fmall part of the univerle, we 
fhall difcover an huge abyfs of ignorance. Locke. 
Ke'nnec. n. f. [chenil, French. ] 
1. A cot for dogs. 
A dog fure, if he could fpeak, had wit enough to defcribe 


Milton, 


his kennel. a Sidney. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Shake/p. 


‘The feditious remain within their ftation, which, by rca- 
fon of the naftinefs of the beaftly multitude, might be more 


fitly termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 
A little herd of England's tim’rous deer, 
Maz’d with a yelping ennel of French curs. Shake/peare. 


3. The hole of a fox, or other beatt. 
4. [Kennel, Dutch; chenal, Fr. canalis, Latin.] The water- 
courfe of a ftreet. i 
Bad humours gather to a a bile; or, as divers kennels flow 
to one fink, fo in fhort time their numbers increafed. Hayw. 
He always came in fo dirty, as if he had been dragged 
through the kennel at a boarding-fchool. Arbuthnot. 
To Kr’nNEL. v.n. [from kennel.] To lic; to dwell: ufed of 
beafts, and of man in contempt. 
Yet, when they lift, would creep, 
If ought difturb’d their noife, into her womb, 
And kennel there; yet there ftill bark’d and howl’d 
Within, unleen. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 
The dog kennelled in a hollow tree, and the cock roofted 
upon the boughs. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 


Kepr. pret. and part. pafl. of seep. 


Kercue'lF. n. f. [covrecheif, Chaucer; couvre, to cover, and 

` chef, the head; and hence a handkercheif to wipe the face 
or hands. ] 

1. A head drefs. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou 
haft the right arched bent of the brow, that becomes the 
tire vailant. 

—A plain kerchief, Sir John; my brows become nothing 
elfe. Shake[p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The proudeft ferchief of the court {hall reft 

Well fatisfy’d of what they love the beft. 

2. Any cloath ufed in drefs. 
O! what a time have you chofe out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
Every man had a large kercheif folded about the neck. 
Hayward. 


KERCHE'IFED ; ; 
. de If . 
Kira ne a lj. [from kercheif.] Drefled ; hooded. 


Dryden. 


The evening comes 

Kercheift in a comely cloud, 

While racking winds are piping loud. 

Kerr. x. f. [ceonyan, Saxon, to cut.) 

The fawn-away flit between two pieces of ftuff is called a 

kerf. Moxon’s Mech. Exercije. 
KERMES. 2. f. 

Kermes is a roundifh body, of the bignefs of a pea, and 
of a brownifh red colour, covered when moft perfect with a 
purplith grey duft. It contains a multitude of little ditin& 
granules, foft, and when crufhed yicld a {carlet juice. It is 
found adhering to a kind of holin oak, and till lately was 
generally underftood to be a vegetable excrefcence ; but we 
now know it to be the extended body of an animal parent, 
filled with a numerous offspring, which are the litte red 
granules. ruil, 

Kern. n. f. [an Irifh word.] Irith foot foldier; an Irifh boor. 

Out of the fry of thefe rake-hell horfeboys, growing up 

in knavery and villainy, are their earn fupplied. Spenjer. 
No fooner juftice had with valour arm’d, 

Compell’d thefe skipping ernes to truft their heels, 

But the Norweyan lord, furveying advantage, 

Began a frefh aflault. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

If in good plight thefe Northern erns arrive, l 

‘Then does fortune promife fair. Pbilips’s Briton. 

Kern. 2. f. A hand-iill confitting of two pieces of ftone, by 
which corn is ground. It is till uted in fome parts of Scotland. 

To Kern. v. n. [probably from kernel, or, by change of a 
vowel, corrupted from ¢or7. ] 

1. ‘Yo harden as ripened corn. 

When the price of corn fallcth, men break no more 
ground than will fupply their own turn, whercthrough it 
fallcth out that an ill 4erned or faved harveft foon empteth 
their old ttore. Carcw’s Survey of a 
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2. To take the form of grains; to granulate. 


The principal knack is in making the juice, when fufi- 
Grew. 


KERNEL. n.f: [ċġpnel, a gland, Saxon; karne, Dutch; 


ciently boiled, to ern or granulate. 


cerneau, French. } 
The edible fubftance contained in a fhell. 
As brown in hue 
As hazle nuts, and fwecter than the kernels. 
There can be no kernel in this light nut 
man is his clothes. 


Shakefpeare. 
Shake/p. All's well that ends well. 


The kernel of the nut ferves them for bread and meat, and 


the fhells for cups. More. 
2. Any thing included in a hufk or integument. 
The kernel of a grape, the fig’s {mall grain, 
Can cloath a mountain, and o’erfhade a plain. Denham 


hard. 
3- The feeds of pulpy fruits. 
_Ithink he will carry this ifland home in his pocket, and 
give it his fon for an apple.—And fowing the ernels of it in 
the fea, bring forth more iflands. Shakef. Tempeft. 
The apple inclofed in wax was as frefh as at the firft putting 
in, and the éerne/s continued white. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
4- The central part of any thing upon which 
are concreted. 
A folid body in the bladder makes the kernel of a tone. Arb. 
‘§- Knobby concretions in childrens fleth. 
To Ke’RneL. v. n, [from the noun.] To ripen to kernels. 


Mortimer’s Husbandry. 


In Staffordfhire, garden-rouncivals fown in the fields fernel 


well, and yield a good increafe. Maortimer’s Husbandry. 
KE RNELLY. adj. [from kernel.) Full of kernels; having the 
quality or refemblance of kernels, 
Ke RNELWoRT. 7.f. An herb. Ainfworth, 
eee nf. [karjaye, Dutch; carifée, French. ] ` Coarfe 
uff. 
Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
I do forfwear them; and I here proteft, 
Henceforth my wooing mind {hall be expreft 
In ruffet yeas, and honeft ker/ey noes. Shakefpeare. 
His lackey with a linnen ftock on one leg, and a ker/ey 
boot-hofe on the other. Shakef. Taming of the Shrew. 
The fame wool one man felts it into a hat, another weaves 


it into cloth, and another into ker/ey or ferge, Hale. 
Thy kerfey doublet {preading wide, 
Drew Cic’ly’s eye afide. Gay. 
Kest. The preter tenfe of ca/?. Tt is ftill ufed in Scotland. 
Only that noife heav’ns rolling circles 4e/?. Fairfax. 
KESTREL. n.f. A little kind of baftard hawk. Hanmer. 
In his feffrel kind, 
A pleafing vein of glory, vain did find, 
To which his flowing tongue, and troublous fprit, 
Gave him great aid. Fairy Queen. 
Kites and fe/fre/s have a refemblance with hawks. Bacon. 
Ketcu. n.f. [from caicchio, Italian, a barrel.] A heavy 


fhip. 
I wonder 
That fuch a ketch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ th’ beneficial fun, 
_ And keep it from the earth. Shak. Henry VIII. 
KETTLE. n.f: [cecl, Saxon; sete), Dutch.] A veflel in 
which liquor is boiled. In the kitchen the name of pot is 
given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the top, and 
of ket'le to that which grows wider. In authors they are 
confounded. 
The fire thus form’d, fhe fets the żettle on; 
Like burnifh’d goid the little fcethei fhone. Dryden. 
Ke’trceprum. n.f. [kettle and drum.) A drum of which 
the head is fpread over a body of brafs. 
_ Ashedrains his draughts of Rhenifh down, 
A The éettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
KEY. 2./. [ccez, Saxon. ] 
3. An inftrument formed with cavities correfpondent to the 
wards of alock, by which the bolt of a lock is pufhed forward 
or backward. 

If a man were porter of hellgate, he fhould have old turn- 
` ing the sey. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the cy to th’ poor. 
Poor ey cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale afhes of the houfe of Lancafter.  Shakef. Rich. ITT. 

n The glorious ftandard laft to heav’n they fpread, 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 


Shak. King Lear. 


With Peter’s keys ennobled and his crown. Fairfax. 
Yet fome there be, that by due fteps afpire 
To lay thcir juft hands on that golden key, i 
-~ That opes the palace of eternity. Milton. 


L Confeience is its own counfcllor, the fole mafter of its own 

fecrets ; and it is the privilege of our nature, that every man 
= fhould keep the ey of his own breaft. SESon, 
f Hecame, and knocking thrice, without delay 


3 The longing lady heard, and turn’d the key. Dryden. 
I keep her in one room, 1 lock it; | 
The 4cy, look here, is in this pocket. Prior. 


3 the foul of this 


Oats are ripe when the ftraw turns yellow and the kernel 


the ambient ftrata 


KIC 


2. An inftrument by which fomething is ferewed or turned. 
Hide the key of the jack. sw? 
3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 
An emblem without a fey to’t, is no more than a tale of a 
tub. L’ i ftrange. 
‘Thefe notions, in the writings of the ancients darkly deli- 
vered, receive a clearer light when compared with this theory, 
which reprefents every thing plainly, and is a cy to their 
thoughts. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Thofe who are accuftomed to reafon have got the true sey 
of books. Locke. 
4. The parts of a mufical inftrument which are ftruck with the 
fingers. 
Pamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch the feys. Pam. 
5. [In mulick.] Is a certain tone whereto every compofition, 
whether long or fhort, ought to be fitted; and this key is faid 
to be either flat or fharp, not in refpeét of its own nature, 
but with relation to the flat or fharp third, which is joined 


with it. ; Harris. 
Hippolita, I woo’d thee with my fword, 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another fey, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling.  Shake/p. 


But fpeak you with a fd brow? Or do you play the 
flouting Jack? Come, in what ey fhall a man take you to 
go in the fong ? Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Not know my voice! Oh, time’s extremity ! 

Haft thou fo crack’d and fplitted my poor tongue 

In fev’n fhort years, that here my only fon 

Knows not my feeble key of untun’d cares? — Shake/peare. 

6. [ Kaye, Dutch; quai, French.) A bank raifed perpendicular 

for the eafe of lading and unlading fhips. 

A key of fire ran along the fhore, 

And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 

Ke'yace. n.f. [from fey.] Money paid for lying at the 

key. Ainfworth, 

KEYHOLE. n. f. [key and hole.] The perforation in the door 
or lock through which the key + put. 

Make doors faft upon a woran’s wit, and it will out at the 
cafement ; fhut that, and ’twill out at the keyhole, Shakefpeares 

I looked in at the keyhole, and faw a well-made man. Tatler. 

l keep her in one room; I lock it; 
The key, look here, is in this pocket ; 
The keyhole is that left? Moft certain. Prior. 
Keysto’ne. n.f. [key and flone.] The middle ftone of an 
arch, 

If you will add a sey/fone and chaptrels to the arch, let the 
breadth of the upper part of the 4ey/fone be the height of the 
arch, Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Kise. n. f. [from kerb, a cut, German, Skinner; from kibwe, 
Welfh, Minfhew.] An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel caufed by the cold. 

If "twere a kibe, twould put me to my flipper.  Shake/p. 

The toe of the peafant comes fo neat the heel of our coure 
tier, that it galls his 4zde. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

One boaft of the cure, calling them afew é:bes. Wifeman. 

Kr’Bep. adj. [from kibe.] Troubled with kibes: as sided heels. 

To KICK. v.a. [kauchen, German; calo, Latin.] To ftrike 
with the foot. 

He muft endure and digeft all affronts, adore the foot that 


kicks him, and kifs the hand that {trikes him. South. 
It anger’d Turenne once upon a day, 
To fee a footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope. 


Another, whofe fon had employments at court, that valued 
not, now and then, a éicking or a caning. Swift. 
To Kick. v.n. To beat the foot in anger or contempt. 
Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have com- 
manded ? 1 Sa. ii. 29. 
Jefhurun waxed fat and kicked. Deutr. xxxii. 15. 
The doétrines of the holy Scriptures are terrible enemies to 
wicked men, and this is that which makes them żick againft 
religion, and fpurn at the doétrines of that holy book. Tillot/. 
Kick. 2. /. [from the verb.) A blow with the foot: 
What, are you dumb? Quick, with your anfwer, quick, 
Before my foot falutes you with a kick. Dryd Fucvenal. 
Kicker. n.f. [from fick.} One who ftrikes with his foot. 
Kr’cksHaw. x. f. [This word is fuppofed, I think with truth, 
to be only a corruption of quelque chofe, fomething ; yet Milton 
feems to have underftood it otherwite; for he writes it kick- 
Jhoe, and {cems to think it ufed in contempt of dancing. ] 
1. Something uncommon; fantaftical; fomething ridiculous. 
Shall we need the monlieurs of Paris to take our hopeful 
youth into their flight and prodigal cuftodies, and fend them 
over back again transformed into mimicks, apes, and fich- 
Sores ? Milton. 
2. A difh fo changed by the cookery that it can fearcely be 
known. 
Some pigeons, a couple of fhort-legzed hens, a joint of 
mutton, and any pretty little tiny Aick/baws. Shakef. HIV. 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour ; 
Crefly was loft by kick/kaws and foup-mcagre, Fenton. 
Ki'cKsy-wicksEy. n. f. [from ick and wince. } A made word 
in ridicule and difdain of a wife. Hanmer. 
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He wears his honour in a box, unfeen, 

That hugs his Aick/y-wick/ey here at home, 

Spending his manly marrow in her arms. 

Kop. n. f. (kid, Danith. ] 

t. The young of a goat. ’ 

Leaping like wanton kids in pleafant fpring. Fa. Queen. 

There was a herd of goats with their young ones, upon 
which fight fir Richard Graham tells, he would {nap one of 
the kids, and carry him clofe tu their lodging. Wotton. 

Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 

Dandled the id. 

So Aids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs; 

And fo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden's Virgil. 

molt yt cidwien, Welfh, a faggot.] A bundle of heath or 

urze. 

To Kip. v.a. [from the noun }. To bring forth kids. 

Kroner. 2. f. An ingrofler of corn to enhance its price. inf. 

To KIDNA'P. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, achild, and nap.] To 
fteal children ; to fteal human beings. 

KIDNAPPER, n. f. [from kidnap.} One who. fteals human 
beings. 

The man compounded with the merchant, upon condition 
that he might have his child again; for he had fmelt it out, 
that the merchant himfelf was the érdnapper. L’Eftrange. 

Thefe people lye in wait for our children, and may be con- 
fidered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. Speciator. 

KI’DNEY. n. f. [Etymology unknown. ]. 

1. Thefe are two in number, one on each fide: they have the 
fame figure as kidneybeans : thcir length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thicknefs two: the right is un- 
der the liver, and the left under the fpleen. The ufe of the 
kidneys is to feparate the urine from the blood, which, by the 
motion of the heart and arteries, is thruft into the emulgent 
branches, which carry it to the. little glands, by which the 
ferofity being feparated, is received by the orifice of the little 
tubes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, and from thence 
it runs by the ureters into the bladder. Quincy. 

A youth laboured undera complication of difeafes, from his 
mefentery and kidneys. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. Race; kind: in ludicrous language. 

Think of that, a man of my kidney; think of that, that 
am as fubject to heat as butter ; a man of continual diffolution 
and thaw. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfar. 

There are millions in the world of this man’s kidney, that 
take up the fame refolution without noife. L’Eftrange. 

KrDNEYBEAN. n. f. [fo named from its fhape. ] 

It hath.a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal, which becomes a long pod, .inclofing feveral 
feeds, which are fhaped almoft like a kidney . it has pinnated 
leaves, confifting of an unequal number of lobes. Miller. 

Kidneybeans are a fort of cod ware, that are very pleafant 


Shake/peare. 


Milton. 


wholefome food. Mortimers Husbandry. 
ROONEY VETCH: Lyf Plants, Ainfworth, 


KrLperRKIn. n. f. [Aindekin, a baby, Dutch.] A fmall barrel. 

Make in the żilderkin a great bung-hole of purpofe. Bacon. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 
But fure thou’rt but a Ai/derkin of wit. Dryden. 
To KILL. v.a. [ Anciently To quell; cpellan, Saxon; kelen, 
Dutch J 
1. To deprive of life; to put to death as an agent. 
Dar’ft thou refolve to kill a friend of mine? 

—Pleafe you, I'd rather kil two enemies. . Shakef. R. III. 

Ye have brought us forth into this wildernefs, to ér// this 
whole affembly with hunger. Ex. xvi. 3. 

There was filling of young and old, making away of men, 
women, and children. 2 Mac. v. 13. 

2. To deftroy animals for food, 
We're mere ufurpers, tyrants, and what’s worfe, 

To fright the animals, and to 4:// them up 

In their affign’d and native dwelling place. Shakefpeare. 

Thou fhalt é:// of thy herd, and of thy flock. Deutr. xii. 

Shall I take my bread, and my flefh that I have killed for my 
fhearers? _ 1 Sa. xxv. 11. 

3..To deprive of life as a caufe or inftrument. 

The medicines which go to the magical ointments, if they 
were u(ed inwards, would é// thofe that ufe them; and there- 
fore they work potently, though outwards. Bacon, 

4. To deprive of vegetative or other motion, or active qualities. 

Try with oil, or barm of drink, fo they be fuch things as 
kill not the bough. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal acids, as ap- 
pears by Aiding it with fpittle. Floyer on the Humours. 

Ki‘trer. n./. [from #ill.] One that deprives of life. 

What forrow, what amazement, what fhame was in Am- 

phialus, when he faw his dear folter-fathcr find him the killer 


of his only fon! Sidney. 
Witt thou for the old lion hunt, or fill 
His hungry whelps? and for the é:ller kill, 
When couch’d in dreadful dens ? Sandys. 


So rude atime, 
When love was held fo capital a crime, 


KILN 


‘That a crown'd head could no compafhon find, 

But dy’d, becaufe the killer had been kind. Waler. 
Kir'rLow. n: f: [This feems a corruption of coul and dow, a 

flame, as foot is thereby produced. ] 

An earth of a blackifh or deep blue colour, and doubtlefs 
had its name from follow, by which name, in the North, the 
{mut or grime on the backs of chimneys is called. /Voodward. 

KILN. n. fJ. [cyln, Saxon J] A ftove; a fabrick formed for 
admitting heat, in order to dry or burn things contained in 
it. 

What fhall I do? I'll creep up into the chimney. —-— 
There they always ufe to difcharge their birding-picces: creep 
into the 4:/n hole. Shakelp. Merry Wives of Windfir. 

After the putting forth in fprouts, and the drying upon the 
kiln, there will be gained a bufhel in eight of malt. — Bacon. 

Phyficians chufe lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiin, and not flacked. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

To Ki‘tnpry. v.a. [kiln and dry.] To dry by means of a 
kiln. 

The beft way is to kilndry them. Alortimer’s Husbandry. 
Kir for killed. Spenjer. 
Ki/mMg0. adj. {a fchembo, Italian.] Crooked; bent; arched. 

The kimbo handles fecm with bears-foot carv’d, 

And never yet to table have been ferv’d. = Dryden’s Virgil. 

He obferved them edging towards one another to whifper ; 
fo that John was forced to fit with his arms a kimbo, to keep 
them afunder. Arbuthnat’s Hiflory of Jobn Bult. 

Kın. n.f. [cynne, Saxon ] 
1. Relation either of confanguinity or affinity. 

You muft ufe them with fit refpects, according to the bonds 
of nature; but you are of kin, and fo a friend to their per- 
fons, not to their errours. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Th’ unhappy Palamon, 
Whom Thefeus holds in bonds, and will not free, 
Without a crime, except his żin to me. 
2. Relatives; thofe who are of the fame race. 
Tumultuous wars 
Shall żin with din, and kind with kind confound, Shake/p. 
The father, mother, and the żin befide, 
Were overborn by fury of the tide. 
3. A relation; one related. 
Then is the foul from God; fo pagans fay, 
Which faw by nature’s light her heavenly kind, 
Naming her 4in to God, and God’s bright ray, 

A citizen of heav’n, to earth confin’d. Davies. 

4. The fame generical clafs, though perhaps not the fame fpe- 
cies; thing related. 
The burft, 

And the ear-deaf’ning voice of the oracle, 

Kin to Jove’s thunder, fo furpriz’d my fenfe, 

That I was nothing. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but that 
which it difcovers, being diffolved in a little hot water, is 
altogether differing from the ftink of the other, being of kin 
to that of other alcalizate falts. Boyle. 

5. A diminutive termination from éind, a child, Dutch: as, ma- 
nikin, minikin. 
KIND. adj. [from cynne, relation, Saxon. ] 
1. Benevolent; filled with general good-will. 
By the kind gods, ’tis moft ignobly done 

To pluck me by the beard. Shak. King Lear. 

Some of the ancients, like kind hearted men, have talked 
much of annual refrigeriums, or intervals of punifhment to 
the damned, as particularly on the great feftivals of the refur- 
rection and afcenfion. Szuth’s Sermons. 

2. Favourable; beneficent. 

He is kind to the unthankful and evil. 
Kinp. n. f- [cynne, Saxon. ] À 
1. Race ; generical clafs. Kind in Teutonick Englifh anfwers 

to genus, and fort to fpecies; though this diftinction, in popular 
language, is not always obferved. 

Thus far we have endeavourcd in part to open of what na- 
ture and force laws are, according to their kinds. Hosker. 

As when the total kind 

Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 

Came fummon’d over Eden, to receive 

Their names of Thee. Milton’s Parad. Loft, b. vii 

That both are animalia, 

Fgrant ; but not rationalia; 

For though they do agree in kind, 

Specifick difference we find. Hudibras, p. i. 

God and nature do not principally concern themfelves in 
the prefervation of particulars, but of simds and companies. 

South's Sermons. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Lu. vi. 25. 


He with his wife were only left behind 
Of perifh’d man; they two were human find. Dryden. 
1 inftance fome aéts of virtue common to Heathens. and 


Chriftians; but I fuppofe them to be performed by Chriftians, . 


after a more fublime manner than ever they were among the 
Heathens; and even when they do not differ in Aind trom 
moral virtues, yet differ in the degrecs of perfetion. Atterd. 


He, 


e 
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He, with a hundred arts refin'’d, 
_ Shall ftretch thy conquefts over half the kind. 
2. Particular nature. 
_ No human laws are exempt from faults, fince thofe that 
have been looked upon as moft perfect in their kind, have been 


found, upon enquiry, to have fo many. Buker, 
3. Natural ftate. 


He did, by edict, give the 


Pope. 


goods of all the prifoners unto 
thofe that had taken them, cither to take them in kind, or 


compound for them. Bacon's Henry VIT. 
The tax upon tillage was often levied in Aind upon corny 
and called decumæ, or tithes. Arbuthnit on Coins, 
Nature ; natural determination. 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And in the doing of the deed of kind, 


4. 


He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shakefpeare, 
Some of you, on pure inftinct of nature, f 
_ Are led by find t’ admire your fellow-creature. Dryden. 


5- Manner ; way. 
_ Send me your prifoners with the fpeedieft means, 

Or you fhall hear in fuch a 4ind from me 

As will difpleafe you. Shakef. Henry IV. 

< a This will encourage induftrious improvements, becaufe 

_ Many will rather venture in that Aind than take five in the hun- 

dred. Bacon's Effays. 
6. Sort. It has a flight and unimportant fenfe. 

Diogenes was afked, ina find of fcorn, what was the mat- 
ter that philofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men phi- 
lofophers ? He anfwercd, becaufe the one knew what they 
wanted, the other did not. 

To Ki'wnte. v. a. 
3. To fet on fire; to light; to make to burn. 

He will take thereof, and warm himéelf 3 yea, he dindleth it 
and baketh bread. If xliv. 15. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome mens dif- 
tempers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 

If the fire burns vigoroufly, it is no matter by what means 
it was at firft kindled: there is the fame force and the fame re- 
frefhing virtue in it, kindled by a {park from a flint, as if it were 
kindled from the fun. South's Sermons, 

2. To inflame the paffions; to exafperate ; to animate > to heat; 
to fire the mind. 
: I've been to you a true and humble wife ; 
At all times to your will conformable: 
Ever in fear to żindle your diflike. 
He hath kindled his wrath againft me, 
one of his enemies. 
Thus one by one 4indling each other’s fire, 
*Till all inflam’d, they all in one agree. Daniel’s Civ. War. 
Each was a caufe alone, and all combin’d 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 
To KINDLE. v. n. [cinnu, Welth; cyndelan, 
1. Tocatch fre. 
__ When thou walkeft through the fire, thou fhalt not be 
burnt, neither fhall the ame 4indle upon thee. df. xiii. 2. 
2. [From cennan, to bring forth, Saxon. ] 
Are you native of this place? 
—As the coney that you fee dwells where fhe is kindled. Shak 
KINDLER. n. /. [from kindle.] 
inflames. 
Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 
Kindlers of riot, enemies of fleep. 
Ki/nory. adv. [from kind. ] 
i. Benevolently; favourably; with good will. 

Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyfhip’s looks, and 
fpends what he borrows kindly in your company. Shake/peare. 

£ I fometime lay here in Corioli, 

Ata poor man’s houfe: he us’d.me kindly. Shake/p. Coricl. 
_ Be kind!y affectioned one to another, with brotherly love, 

“in honour prefering one another. Ro, xiis10. 
His grief fome pity, others blame ; 
~ The fatal caufe all 4indly feek. 
_ Who, with lefs defigning ends, 

Kindlier entertain their friends ; 

With good words, and count’nance fprightly, 

Strive to treat them all politely ? Swift. 

Ki'NDLY. adj. [from kind; probably from kind the fubftantive. } 
_ 4. Homogeneal; congeneal; kindred; of the fame nature. 
This competency I befeech God I may be able to digeft 
into kindly juice, that I may grow thereby. Haminond. 
Thefe foft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindy heat, 
-Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Ole Temper or nourifh. ` Milton's Parad. Loft, b. iv. 
2. The foregoing fenfe feems to have been originally implied by 
__ this word ; but following writers, inattentive to its etymology, 
Confounded it with kind. 
3. Bland; mild; foftening. 
~~ Through all the living regions do’ft thou move, 
© And featter’t, where thou goctt, the kindly feeds of love. 
‘es Dryden, 


Bacon. 


Shakef. Henry VIII. 
and counteth me as 
Job xix. 11. 


Dryden. 
Saxon.] 


One that lights; one who 


Gay. 


Prior, 
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Ye heav’ns, from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in foft filence fhed the ¢indly fhow’r ! 

Ki'nnness. n.f. [from 4ind.] 
good will; favour; love. 

If there be Aindne/i, meeknefs, or comfort in her tongue, 
then is not her hufband like other men. Eccluf. XXXVI. 24. 

Old Lelius profeffes he had an extraordinary dindne/s for 
feveral young people. Collier of Friendfhip. 

Ever bleft be Cytherea’s fhrine, 

Since thy dear breaft has felt an equal wound, 

Since in thy éindne/s my defires are crown'd. Prior. 

Love and inclination can be produced only by an expe- 
rience or opinion of 4indne/s to us. Rogers's Sermons 

Krnprep. n. f. [from kn; cynnene, Saxon ] 

1. Relation by birth or marriage ; cognation; affinity. 

Like her, of equal żindred to the throne, 
You keep her conquefts, and extend your own. 

2. Relation; fort. 

His horfe hipp’d with an old mothy faddle, and the ftirrups 
of no kindred. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

3. Relatives. 

Tthink there is ho man fecure 
But the queen’s kindred. Shake/p. Richard III. 
Nor needs thy jufter title the foul guilt 
Of Eaftern kings, who, to fecure their reign, 
Mutt have their brothers, fons, and kindred flain. Denham. 

Kr'npDRED. adj. Congeneal ; related; cognate. 

From Tufcan Coritum he claim’d his birth; 
But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence afcended to his kindred fkies 
A god. 

King. n.f. plur. from cow. 
To milk the kine, 

F’er the milk-maid fine 
Hath open’d her eyne. 

A field I went, amid’ the motning dew, 
To milk my fine. 

KING. 2. / [A contraétion of the Teutonick word cunin » of 
cyning, the name of fovereign dignity. In the primitive 
tongue it fignifies ftout or valiant, the kings of moft nations 
being, in the beginning, chofen by the people of account of 
their valour and ftrength. Ver/legan.] 

x. Monarch; fupreme governour. 

The great king of kings, 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
That thou fhalt do'no murder. 

A fubftrtute fhines brightly as a ing, 
Until a king be by; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

True hope is fwift, and flies with fwallows wings ; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. Shake/p. 
The 4ing becoming graces, 

As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 

Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, lowlinefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relifh of them. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thus ftates were form’d; the name of king unknown, 

* Till common int’reft plac’d the {way in one; 
*T was virtue only, or in arts ot arms, 
Diffufing bleffings, or averting harms, 
The fame which in a fire the fons obey’d, 
A prince the father of a people made. 
2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine: as prince alfo is. 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, ings of Spain, recovered the great 
and rich kingdom of Granada from the Moors. Bacon. 
3- Acard with the picture of a king. 
The sing unfeen 
Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen. Pope. 

4. KinG at Arms, or of heralds, a principal officer at arms, 
that has the pre-eminence of the fociety ; of whom there are 
three in number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. 

Phillips. 
A letter under his own hand was lately fhewed me by fir 
William Dugdale, sing at arms, Walton. 
To Kine. v.a. [from the noun. J 
1. To fupply with a king. 
England is fo idly Aing’d, 
Her fceptre fo fantaftically borne, 
By avain, giddy, fhallow, humorous youth, 
That fear attends her not. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 

2. To make royal ; to raife to royalty. 

Sometimes am Ia king; 
Then treafon makes me with myfelf a beggar, 
And fol am: then crufhing penury 
Perfuades me, I was better when a xing 
Then am I ding’d again. Shakefpeare’s Richard Ni. 

Ki’xcappre. n.f. A kind of apple. 

The kiagapple is preferred before the jenneting. Mortimer. 
KI'NGCRAFT. n.f. (ting and craft.) The a& of governing. 
A word commonly ufed by king James. 


Pope. 


Benevolence; beneficencce ; 


Dryder. 


Dryden. 


Ben. TFobnfon. 
Gay. 


Shakef. R. III, 


Pope. 


Ki’nccup, 
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Ki'notur. n. f. [king and cup.] A flower 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, and upon 
his head a garland of bents, kingcups, and maidenhair. Peach. 
Fair is the Aingcup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daify that befide her grows. 
Ki'ncpom. n.f. [from king.] 
t. The dominion of a king; 
monarch. 


Gay. 
the territories fubjeCt to a 


You're welcome, 
Mok learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. Shake/p. 
Mofes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and the Aingdom of Og, king of Bafhan. Num. xxxii. 
2. A different clafs or order of beings. A word chiefly ufed 
among naturalifts. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly. joined, 
that if you take the loweft of one, and the higheft of the 
other, there will fcarce be perceived any difference. Locke. 

3. A region; a tract. 
The wat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To ftop the foreign fpirits ; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shake/p. Merch. of Ven. 
Ki/ncFisHer. n.f. A fpecies of bird. 
When dew refrefhing on the pafture fields 

The moon beftows, kingfifhers play on fhore. May's Virgil. 

Bitterns, herons, fea-gulls, kingfifbers, and water-rats, are 
great enemies to fifh. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ku/NGLIKE. 3 ; 
KUNGEIKE. Ñ adj, [from king] 
1. Royal; fovereign; monarchical. 
There we'll fit, 
Ruling in large and ample empery, 
O'er France, and all her almoft Aingly dukedoms. Shake/p. 
Yet this place 

Had been thy éingly feat, and here thy race, 

From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 

To rev’rence thee. , Dryden’ s State of Innocence. 

In Sparta, a kingly government, though the people were 
perfectly free, the adminiftration was in the two kings and 
the ephori. Swift. 

The cities of Greece, when they drove out their tyranni- 
cal kings, either chofe others from a new family, or abolifhed 
the Aingly government, and became free ftates. Swift. 

2. Belonging to a king. i 
Why lieft thou with the vile 
In loathfomé beds, and leav’ft the 4ingly couch 
A watch-cafe to a common ’larum-bell ? Shakefp. HAV. 
Then fhalt thou give me with thy kingly hand, 
What hufband in thy power I will command. Shake/peare. 
3. Noble; augutt. 

He was not born to live a fubjeét life, each aétion of his 

bearing in it majefty, fuch a kingly entertainment, fuch a king- 


ly magnificence, fuch a kingly heart for enterprizes. Sidney. 
[ am far better born than is the king ; 
More like å king, more Aing/y in my thoughts.  Shake/p. 


Ki'nciy. adv. Withanair of royalty ; with fuperiour dignity. 
Adam bow’d low; he, kingly, from his ftate 
Inclin’d not. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
His hat, which never vail’d to human pride, 
Walker with rev’rence took, and laid afide ; 
Low bow’d the reft, he, ingly, did but nod. Dunciad. 
Kincse'vit. n. fi [king and evil.) A {crofulous diftemper, in 
which the glands are ulcerated, commonly believed to be cured 
by the touch of the king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a fpecies of the Aing/evil, and take 
their beginning from vicious humours inflaming the tunica 
adnata. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Krnosuip. n. f. [from ting.) Royalty; monarchy. 

They defigned and propofed to me the new modelling of 
fovereignty and sing/bip, without any reality of power, or 
without any neceffity of fubjection and obedience. K. Charles. 

We know how fucce(sful the late ufurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againft Aing/bip ; but when 
they found out the impofture, upon his afpiring to the fame 
bimfelf, he was prefently deferted and oppofed by them, and 
never able to crown his ufurped greatnefs with the addition of 
that title which he paflionately thirfted after. South. 

Ki/ncsrear. n. fe A plant. 

‘The ftalk is round, fmooth, ftrong, and branchy ; the 
leaves like thofe of a leek, but ftronger and narrower : the 
flowers are divided commonly as far as the bafis, naked, ftel- 
lated, and embracing the ovary like a calyx : the apex of the 
ovary puts forth fix {tainina, and a long tube from the centre, 
which becomes a roundith fruit, carnous, triangular, divided 
into three partitions inclofing triangular feeds, Miller. 

Krnasrone. nj. A fifh. Ainfworth. 
KynsroLk. n.f. [żin and folk.] Relations ; thofe who are of 
the fame family. 

Thofe lords, fince their firt grants of thofe lands, have 
beftowed them amoneft their 4infolks. Spenjer. 

My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends forgotten 

me, Fob xix. 14. 
Kinsman. nf. [kin and man.] A man of the fame race or 
family. 
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The jury he made to be chofen out of their nearcht kinfmen, 


and their judges he made of their own fathers. Spenjer. 
Both fair, and both of royal blood they feem’d, 
Whom finjmen to the crown the heralds deem'd. Dryden. 


Let me ftand excluded from my right, 
Robb’d of my Ainfman’s arms, who firft appcar'd in fight. 
Dryden's rabies. 
There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: the head of it 
has been owned as a kinfman by the great duke, and ’tis thought 
will fucceed to his dominions. Addifen on Italy. 
Ki'nswoman. n f. [kin and woman.) A female relation. 
A young noble lady, near kinfwoman to the fair Helen, 
queen of Corinth, was come thither. Sidney. 
The duke was as much in love with wit as he was with his 
kinfwoman. Dennis's Letters. 
Kirk. n. f. [cynce, Saxon; xveraxan.] An old word for a 
church, yet retained in Scotland. 
Home they haften the pofts to dight, 
And all the 4:ré pillars ere day-light, 


With hawthorn buds, and {weet eglantine. Spenfer. 
Nor is it all the nation hath thefe fpots, 
There is a church as well as irk of Scots. Cleaveland. 


What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, that the other 
contemns, defpifing the kirk government and difcipline of the 
Scots. King Charlet. 

Kirt e. n. f. (cyrtel, Saxon.] An upper garment; a gown. 
All in a 4irtle of difcoloured fay 

He clothed was. Fairy Queen: 

What ftuff wilt thou have a 4irtle of? Thou fhalt have a 
cap to-morrow. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Thy gowns, thy fhoes, thy beds of rofes, 

Thy cap, thy Airtle, and thy poefies, 

Soon break, foon wither, foon forgotten, 


In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. Raleigh. 
To KISS. v.a. feufan, Welth; xfw.] 
1. To touch with the lips. 
But who thofe ruddy lips can mifs, 
Which bleffed ftill themfelves do 41/5. Sidney. 


He took 

The bride about the neck, and 4:/ her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church echo’d. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Their lips were four red rofes on a {talk, 

And in their fummer beauty Żif? d each other. Shak. R. III. 
2. To treat with fondnefs. 

The hearts of princes 4i/s obedience, 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits, 

They {well and grow as terrible as ftorms. Shak. H. VII. 
3. To touch gently. 

The moon fhines bright: in fuch a night as this, 

When the {weet wind did gently ifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shakef. Merch. of Venice. 
Kiss. n. /. [from the verb.] Salute given by joining lips. 

What fenfe had I of her ftol’n hours or luft? 
I found not Caffio’s żiffès on her lips. Shakef. Othello. 
Upon my livid lips beftow a hifs: 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs ! 
Kr'sser. n. f. [from 4i/s.] One that kifles. 
Ki'ssinccrust. n.f. [tifing and cruft.] Cruft formed where 

one loaf in the oven touches another. 
Thefe bak’d him 4ifingeru/?s, and thofe 

Brought him {mall beer. 

Kir. n. f. [Aitte, Dutch. ] 
1. A large bottle. 
2. A {mall diminutive fiddle. 

Tis kept in a cafe fitted to it, almoft like a dancing-mafter’s 

hit. Grew’s Mufaum. 
3. A fmall wooden veffel, in which Newcaftle falmon is fent up 
to town. 
KITCHEN. n. f. [kegin, Welfh; Zeg, Flemith; cycene, Sax. 
cuifine, French; cucina, Italian ; kyjhem Erfe.] The room in 
a houfe where the provifions are cooked. 
Thefe being culpable of this crime, or favourers of their 
friends, which are fuch by whom their kitchens are fometimes 
amended, will not fuffer any fuch ftatute to pafs. Spenjer. 
Can we judge it a thing feemly for any man to go about the 
building of an houfe to the God of heaven, with no other 2p- 
pearance than if his end were to rear up a Aitchem or a parloar 
for his own ufe? soker. 

He was taken into fervice in his court to a bafe office in his 

kitchen; fo that he turned a broach that had worn a crown. Bats 
We fee no new built palaces afpire, 

No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. Pope. 
Ki'rcHENGARDEN. M. f., [kitchen and garden.] Garden in 

which efculent plants are produced. 

Gardens, if planted with fuch things as are fit for food, are 

called Aitchengardens. Bacon. 

A kitchengarden is a more pleafant fight than the fineit 

orangery. Speclator. 
Ki’rcuenMarp. n. fe [kitchen and maid] A cookmaid. 

it CHENSTUFF. 1. j. (kitchen and fluff.) The fat of meat 

{cummed off the pot, or gathered out of the dripping-pal. h 

I s 


Dryden. 


King`s Cookery. 


Skinner. 


As a thrifty wench fcrapes kitchen/inff, 


And barreling the droppings and the fnuff 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year, 


Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding cheer, Donne. 
Inftead of kitchen/luff fome cry 
A gofpel preaching miniftry. Hudtbras. 


Ki/TcHENWENCH. 7. f. [kitchen and wench.) Scullion; maid 
| employed to clean the inftruments of cookery. 
: Laura to his lady was but a kitchenwench. Shake/peare. 

Roafting and boiling leave to the Aitchenwench. Swift. 

KYTCHENWORK. n.f. (kiteen and worki} Cookery; work 
done in the kitchen. 
Kite. n.f. [cyta, Saxon. ] x 
1. A bird of prey that infefts the farms, and fteals the chickens. 
Ravenous crows and kites 
Fly o’er our heads. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfar. 
More pity that the eagle fhould be mew’d, 
b While éites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shażef: R. III. 

The heron, when fhe foareth high, fo as fometimes fhe is 
feen to pafs over a cloud, fheweth winds; but kites, flying 
aloft, fhew fair and dry weather. Bacon. 

A leopard and a cat fcem to differ juft as a ite doth from 
an cagle. Grew. 

2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 
Wetefted kite ! thou lieft. 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper. 

A man may have a great eftate conveyed to him; but if he 
will madly burn, or childifhly make paper értes of his deeds, 
he forfeits his title with his evidence. Gov. of the Tongue. 

KiresFoor. 7. /. A plant. Ainfworth. 
© Kyrren. n.f. [katteten, Dutch.] A young cat. 

That a mare will fooner drown than an horfe is not expe- 

rienced, nor is the fame obferved in the drowning of whelps 
© and kittens. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 


Shakef. King Lear, 


It was feratched in playing with a kitten. Wifeman. 
> Helen was juft flipt into bed; 
| Her eyebrows on the toilet lay, 
Away the 4itten with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey. Prior. 


To Kirten v.n. [trom the noun.] To bring forth young cats. 
“ So it would have done 
At the fame feafon, if your mother’s cat 
Had fitten’d, though yourfelf had ne'er been born. Shakefp. 
The eagle timbercd upon the top of a high oak, and the 
cat fittened in the hollow trunk of it. LEfirange. 

To Krick. v.n. [from clack.] 

1. Vo make a {mall fharp noife. 

2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer or fteal away fuddenly with a 
fnatch. 

To Knas. v.a. [knappen, Dutch; knaap, Erfe.] To bite. 
Perhaps properly to bite fomething brittle, that makes a noife 
when it is broken; {o as that énab and $na» may be the fame. 
` Thad much rather lie ġzabbing crufts, without fear, in my 
own hole, than be miftrefs of the world with cares L’E,/ran. 

An afs was wifhing, in a hard Winter, for a little warm 
weather, and a mouthful of frefh grafs tofnab upon. L’E,ir. 

KNACK. n.f. (cnec, Welfh, fly knavery ; cnapinge, fkill, Sax. ] 

a. A little machine; a petty contrivance; a toy. 

When I was young, I was wont 
To load my fhe with énacks : I would have ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
i For thee, fond boy, 
If I may ever know thou do’ft but fich 


P- ‘That thou no more fhalt fee this nack, as never 
a Į mean thou fhalt, we’ll bar thce from fuccefs. Shake). 
ai This cap was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet difh; fie, fie, ’tis lewd and filthy: 
~ Why’tis a cockle, or a walnut fhell, 
eA knack, 2 toy, atrick, a baby’s cap. Shake/peare. 
But is’t not prefumption to write verfe to you, 
+ Who make the better porms of the two ? 
> © For all thefe pretty énacks that you compofe, 
M Alas, what are they but poems in profe ! Denham. 
He expounded both his pockets, 
- And found a watch, with rings and lockcts ; 
A copper-plate, with almanacks 
© Engrav’d upon’t, with other knacks. Hudibras. 


2. A readinefs; an habitual facility; a lucky dexterity. 
| I'll teach you the éuacks 
Of eating of flax, 
And out of their nofes 
Draw ribbands and pofies. Ben. Fobnfon’s Gypfies. 
The énack of faft and loofe paffes with foolifh people for a 
“turn of wit; but they are not aware all this while of the de- 
| fperate confequences of an ill habit. _ LP Eftrange. 
There isacertain 4vack in the art of converfation that gives 
a good grace'to many things, by the manner and addrefs of 
handling them. i L’ Lfirange. 
, Knaves, who in full affemblics have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden. 
My author has a great Anact at remarks: in the end he makes 
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another, about our refining in controverfy, and coming nearer 


and nearer to the church of Rome. Atterbury. 
The dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of nack at rhime. Swift. 
3. A nice trick. 
For how fhould equal colours do the knack ? 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black? Pope. 


To Knack. v.n. [from the noun.] To make a fharp quick 
noife, as when a ftick breaks. 
Kwa‘cker. n.f. [from knack.]} 
I1. A maker of {mall work. 
One part for plow-wright, cartwright, énacker, and fmith. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
2. A ropemaker. [ Re/fio, Latin ] Ainfworth, 
Kunac. a. f: [&nag, a wart, Danifh. It is retain’d in Scotland. ] 
A hard knot in wood. 
Kna‘ccy. aq. [from knag.] Knotty ; fet with hard rough knots. 
Knap. n.f. (cnap, Welfh, a protuberance, or a broken piece; 
cnzep, Saxon, a protuberance.] A protuberance; a {welling 
prominence. 

You fhall fee many fine feats fet upon a nap of ground, en- 
vironed with higher hills round about it, whereby the heat of 
the fun is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in troughs. Bacon. 

To Knap. v.a. [knappen, Dutch. } 
1. To bite; to break fhort. 
He énappeth the {pear in funder. C.mmon Prayer. 
He will énap the fpears a-pieces with his teeth. More. 
2. [Knaap, Erle] To ftrike fo as to make a fharp noife like 
that of breaking. 

Knap a pair of tongs fome depth in a veffel of water, and 

you hall hear the found of the tongs. Lacon’s Natural Hif. 
To Knap. v.n. To make a fhort fharp noife. 
| reduced fhoulders fo foon, that the ftanders-by heard them 
knap in before they knew they were out. /Vifeman’s Surgery. 
To Kna‘ppie. v n. [from énap.} To break off witha inarp 
quick noife. Ainfworth. 
Kwna’psack. n.f [from knappen, to eat.] The bag which a 
foldier carries on his back; a bag of provifions. 

The conftitutions of this church fhall not be repealed, ’till 
I fec more religious motives than foldiers carry in their nap- 
Jacks. Aing Charles. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, PI] try for once who can foot 
it fartheft: there are hedges in Summer, and barns in Winter 
to be found: I with my éxa‘fack, and you with your bottle at 
your back: we'll leave honour to madmen, and riches to 
knaves, and travel ’till we come to the ridge of the world. 

Dryden's Span fo Fryar. 
Kwa’pwEED. n.f. [ jacca, Latin.] 

This is one of the headed plants deftitute of fpines: the 
cup is fquamofe ; the borders of the leaves are cqual, being 
neither ferrated nor indented: the florets round the border of 
the head are barren; but thofe placed in the center are fuc- 
ceeded each by one feed, having a down adhering to it. There 
are fifty fpecies of this plant, thirteen of which grow wild in 
England, and the rett are exoticks. Miller. 

KNARE. a./. f4nor, German.] A hard knot. 
A cake of fcurf lies baking on the ground, 

And prickly ftubs inftead of trees are found ; 

Or woods with knots and énares deform’d and old, 

; Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. 
KNAVE. n.f. [cnapa, Saxon.] 
1. A boy; a male child. 
2, A fervant. Both thefe are obfolcte. 
For as the moon the eye ‘oth pleafe 
With gentle beams not hurting fight, 
Yet hath fir fun the greater praife, 

Becaufe from him doth come her light ; 

So if my man mutt praifes have, 

What then muft I that keep the énave ? 

He eats and drinks with his domeftick flaves ; 

A verier hind than any of his knaves, 

3. A petty rafcal ; a fcoundrel; a difhoneft fellow. 

Moft men rather brook their being reputed naves, than for 
their honefty be accounted fools; knave, in the mean time, 
pafling for a name of credit. South s Sermons. 

When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be crafty 
knaves, there’s equity againft both. L’Efirange. 

An honeft man may take a Anave’s advice 5 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. 

See all our fools afpiring to be naves. 
4. Acard with a foldier painted on it. 
For ’twill return, and turn t’ account, 

If we arc brought in play upon’t, 

Or but by cafting ¿naves get in, 

What pow’r can hinder us to win? 

Kna’very. n. f. [from nave ] 
1. Difhonefty ; tricks; petty villainy. 

Here’s no knavery! See, to beguile the old folks, how the 
young folks lay their heads together. Shakefpeare. 

If Ï thought it were not a piece of honefty to acquaint the 
king withal, I would do’t; I hold it the more énavery to con- 
ceal it. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
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Here’s the folly of the afs in trufting the fox, and here’s 
the knavery of the fox in betraying the afs, L’Eftrange. 
The cunning courtier fhould be flighted too, 
Who with dull £navery makes fo much ado ; 
> (ill the threwd fool, by thriving too too faft, 
Like Æfops fox, becomes a prey at lalt. Dryden. 
2. Mifchievous tricks or practices. In the following paflage it 
feems a general term for any thing put to an ill ufe, or perhaps 
for trifling things of more coft than ufe. 
We'll revel it as bravely as the beft, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav'ry. Shakefp. 
Kwa‘visy. adj. [from knave.) 
1. Difhonéft ; wicked; fraudulent. 
*Tis foolifn to conceal it at all, and knavifo to do it from 


friends. Pope's Letters. 
2. Wapeifh; mifchievous. 
Here fhe comes curft and fad ; 
Cupid is a knuvifh lad, l 


‘Thus to make poor females mad. 
KNA'VISHLY. adu. [from knavifh.} 
1. Difhoneftly ; fraudulently. 

2. Wagoifhly ; mifchievoufly. 

To KNEAD. v.a. [cnæban, Saxon; kneden, Dutch.] To beat 
or mingle any ftuff or fubftance. It is feldom applied in po- 
pular language but to the act of making bread. 

Here’s yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, the making 


Shakefp. 3 


of the cakes, and the heating of the oven, Shate/peare. 
It isa lump, where all beafts ineaded be ; 
Wifdom makes him an ark where all agree. Donne. 


Thus kneaded up with milk the new made man 
His kingdoin o’er his kindred world began; 
Till knowledge mifapply’d, mifunderftood, 


And pride of empire, four’d his balmy blood. Dryden. 
One pafte of fich on all degrees beftow’d, 
And kneaded up alike with moift’ning blood. Dryden. 


Prometheus, in the kneading up of the heart, feafoned it 
with fome furious particles of the lion. Addifen’s Speétater. 
No man ever reapt his corn, 
Or from the oven drew his bread, 
Ere hinds and bakers yet were burn, 
That taught them both to fow and knead. Prior. 
The cake fhe éneaded was the fav’rv meat. Prior. 
Kwg/ADINGTROUGH. n.f. [nead and trough.) A trough in 
which the palte of bread is worked together. 
Frogs fhall come into thy Ancadingtroughs. 
KNEE. n. f. [cneop, Saxon; énce, Dutch ] 
3. ‘The joint of the leg where the leg is joined to the thigh, 
Thy royal father 
Was a moft fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her évces than on her feet, 
Died every day the liv’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
l have-referved to myfelf feven thoufand, who have not 
bowed the énee to Baal. Ro. xis 4. 
Scotch fkink is a kind of ftrong nourifhment, made of the 
kuces and finews of becf long boiled. Bacon. 
I beg and clafp thy $nees. Milton. 
Weary’d with length of ways, worn out with toil, 
To lay down, and leaning on her énees, 
Invok’d the caufe of all her miferies ; 
And caft her languifhing regards above, 


Ex. viii. 3. 


For help from heav’n, and her ungrateful Jove. Dryden. 
Difdainful of Campania’s gentle plains, 
When for them fhe muft bend the fervile Ance. Thomfon. 


2. A knee is a piece of timber growing crooked, and fo cut that 
the trunk and branch make an angle.  Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Such difpofitions are the fitteft timber to make great politicks 
of: like to énee timber, that is good for fhips that are to be 
toffed; but not for building houfes, that fhall ftand firm. Bacon. 
To Kner. v.a. [from the noun.] To fupplicate by knecling. 
Go you that banifh’d him, a mile before his tent, fall down, 
and /nee the way into his mercy. Shake/p. Ccriolanus. 
Return with her! 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dow’rlefs took 
Our youngeft born: Icould as well be brought 
To nee his throne, and {quire-like penfion beg. ` 
KNEED. adj. [from $nee.] 
1. Having knees: as in-Aneed, or out-knced. 
2. Having joints: as 4need grafs. 
KNE'EDEEP. adj. [Anee and deep.] 
1. Rifing to the knees. 
2. Sunk to the knees. 
The country peafant meditates no harm, 
When clad with fkins of beafts to keep him warm ; 
In winter weather unconcern'd he gocs, 

_ Almoft éveedecp, through mire in clumivy fhoes. Dryden. 
Kne’enoum. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
Kye’epan. nf. [nce and pan.) A little round bone about 

two inches broad, pretty thick, a little convex on both fides, 
and covered with a fmooth cartilage on its forefide, It is foft 
in children, but very hard in thofe of riper years: it is called 
patella or mola. Over it pafles the tendon of the mulcles which 
extend the leg, to which it ferves as a pully. Driny. 
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The kneepan muft be fhewn, with the knitting thereof, by 
a fine fhadow underneath the joint. Peacham on Drawing. 
To Kneee. v.n. [trom knee] To perform the aét of genu- 
flection ; to bend the knce, 
When thou do'ft afk me bleffing, I'll neel down, 
And afk of thee forgivenefs. Shak. King Lear. 
Ere I was rifen from the place that fhew’d 
My duty kneeling, came a recking poft, 
Stew’d in his hafte, half breathing, panting forth 
From Goneril, his miftrefs, falutation. Shak. King Lear. 
A certain man éneeling down to him, faid, Lord, have mer- 
cy upon my fon; for he is lunatick. Mat xvii. 14. 
As foon as you are drefled, knee? and fay the Lord’s prayer. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Kne’ETRIBUTE. 7. f. [knee and tribute.) Genuflection; wor- 
fhip or obeifance fhown by kneeling. 
Reccive from us 
Knectribute yet unpaid, proftration vile. Mitton. 
Kev. m. f. [entl, Welfh, a funeral pile; cnyllan, to ring, Sax. } 
The found of a bell rung at a funeral. 
I would not with them to a fairer death, 
And fo his ne? is knoll’d. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his &vell : 
Hark, now I hear them. Shak. Tesnpeft. 
When he was brought again to th’ bar, to hear 
His nell rung out, his judgment, he was ftirr’d 
With fuch an agony, he fweat extremely. Shas. H. VIII. 
All thefe motions, which we faw, 
Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw: 
Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her ftrings. Donne. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 2 
Which his hours work, as well as hours do tell; 


Shake/peare. 


Unhappy ’till the laft, the kind releafing Anell. Cowley. Y 
At dawn poor Stella danc’d and fung ; 

The am’rous youth around her bow’d: 
At night her fatal nell was rung ; 

I faw, and kifs’d her in her fhrowd. Prior. 


Knew. The preterite of snow. 

Kwire, n f plur. knives. (cmp, Sax. Aniff, Danifh.} An in- 
{trument edged and pointed, wherewith meat is cut, and ani- 
mals killed. 

Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneft {moke of hell, 


That my keen énife fee not the wound it makes. Shake/p. 
Bleft powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous Ånife. Crafhaw. 


The facred priefts with ready énives bereave 
The beaft of life, and in full bowls receive 
The ftreaming blood. 3 Drydens Æn. 
Ev'n in his fleep he ftarts, and fears the énzfe, 
And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice wife. Dryd. 
Pain is not in the énife that cuts us; but we call it cutting 
in the mife, and pain only in ourfelves. Watts. 
KNIGHT. n.f: [cmpr, Sax. kaecht, Germ. a fervant, or pupil. ] 
1. A man advanced to a certain degree of military rank. It was 
anciently the cuftom to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
that he might be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the 
lifts, and to perform feats of arms. In England knighthood 
confers the title of fir: as, fir Thomas, fir Richard. When 
the name was not known, it was ufual to fay /ir knight. 
‘That fame énight’s own {word this is of yore, 


Which Merlin made. Spenfer. 
Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreftalled place. Spenfer. 


When every cafe in law is right, 
No fquire in debt, and no poor knight, 
Pardon, goddefs of the night, 
Thofe that flew thy virgin knight ; 
For the which, with fongs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. Shake/p. 
This énight ; but yet why fhould I call him $right, 
To give impiety to this rev’rent ftile. Daniels Civil War. 
No fquire with night did better fit 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. r Hudibras. 
2. Among us the order of gentlemen next to the nobility, except 
the baronets. y 
The énight intends to make his appearance, Addifin. 
3. A champion. 
He fuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it fent fuch a fmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother ; 
So that the énights each other loft, 
And {tood as ftill as any poft. 
Did I for this my country bring 
Tohelp their énight againft their king, 
And raife the firft {edition ? _ Denham. 
Knicur Errant. [ chevalier errant. ] A wandering knight; 
one who went about in queft of adventures. 
Like a bold énight errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame. 


Shak. King Lear. 


Drayton. 


Denham. 
The 
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The ancient errant knights 

Won all their miftreffes in fights ; 

‘They cut whole giants into fritters, 

To put them into am’rous twitters. Hudilras. 
Knicar Errantry. [from knight errant.) The character or 
~ manners of wandering knights. > 

That which with the vulgar paffes for courage is a brutifh 
fort of knight errantry, feeking out needlefs encounters. Norris. 

Knicut of the Pof. A hireling evidence. 

There are knights of the pofl, and holy cheats enough, to {wear 
the truth of the broadeft contradiétions, where pious frauds 
fhall give them an extraordinary call. South's Sermons. 

RKeicur of the Shire. One of the reprefentatives of a 
county in parliament: he formerly was a military knight, but 
now any man having an eftate in land of fix hundred pounds 
a year is qualified. 

To KNIGHT. v.a. [from the noun.] To create one a knight, 
which is done by the king, who gives the perfon kneeling a 
blow with afword, and bids him rife up fir. 

Favours came thick upon him: the next St. George’s day 
he was knighted. Wetton, 

The lord protector knighted the king; and immediately the 
king ftood up, took the fword from the lord protector, and 
dubbed the lord mayor of London knight. Hayward, 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One énighted Blackmore, and one penfion’d Quarles. Pope. 
Kwi’cutty. adj. [from énight.]  Beftting a knight; befeem- 

ing a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon condition that a more 


knightly combat fhall be performed between us. Sidney. 
How dares your pride prefume again{t my laws? 
As in a lifted field to fight your caufe: 
Unatk’d the royal grant, no marfhal by, 
As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 


Kni'GHruoop. n.f. [from énight.] The character or dignity 
of a knight. 
For that fame knight's own (word this is of yore, 
Which Merlin made by his almighty art, 
For that his nourfling, when he énighthood {wore, 
Therewith to doen his foes eternal {mart. Fairy Queen. 
Speak truly on thy knighthood, and thine oath, 
And fo defend thee heaven and thy valour. Shak. R II. 
Is this the fir, who fome wafte wife to win, 
A knizhthood bought, to go a wooing in. Ben. ‘Fohnfon. 
If you needs muft write, write Czfar’s praifc, 
You'll gain at leaft a Anighthood, or the bays. Pote. 
KNi'GHTLESS.adj. [from knight. | Unbecominga knight. Obfolete. 
Arife, thou curfed mifcreant, 
That haft with énight’e/s guile, and treacherous train, 
Fair knighthood foully fhamed. Fairy Queen. 
To KNIT. v. x. preter. knit or énitted, [cnreran, Saxon. } 
‘x. To make or unite by texture without a loom. 
Sleep, that nits up the ravell’d fleeve of care, 
The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
A thoufand Cupids in thofe curls do fit; 
Thofe curious nets thy fender fingers éuit. 
2. To tye. 
Send for the county ; go tell him of this ; 
I'll have this knot 4nit up to-morrow morning. Shate/peare. 
3. Tojoin; to unite. 
His gall did grate for grief and high difdain, 


Waller. 


And, énitting all his force, got one hand free. Fa. Queen. 
Thefe, mine enemies, are all éuit up 
In their diftractions : they are in my power. Shakefpeare. 


O let the vile world end, 
And the premifed flames of the laft day 
Knit earth and heav’n together. 
Lay your highnefs’ 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
~ Are with a mof indiffoluble tye 
For ever £n:t. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
This royal hand and mine are newly émit, 
And the conjunction of our inward fouls 
Married in league, coupled and link’d together 
With all religious ftrength of facred vows. 
Shakefpeare’s King John. 
By the fimplicity of Venus’ doves, 
By that which éuitteth fouls, and profpersloves.  Shake/p. 
If ye be come peaceably, mine heart fhall be nit unto 
you. t Chro. xii. 17. 
That their hearts might be comforted, being énit together 
in love. Col. ii. 2. 
He doth fundamentally and mathematically demonftrate 
"the firmeft énittings of the upper timbers, which make the 
roof. Wotton’s Archited?. 
Pride and impudence, in faction $nit, 
~ Ufurp the chair of wit! Ben. Fobnfon’s New Inn. 
~~ Ye énit my heart to you by afking this queftion. Bacon. 
Thefe two princes were agreeable to be joined in marriage, 
and thereby ¿nit both realms into one. Hayward, 
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Come, nit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. Milton. 
God gave feveral abilities to feveral perfons, that each 
might help to fupply the publick needs, and, by joining to fill 
up all wants, they be nit together by juftice, as the parts of 
the world are by nature. Taylir’s Rule of living holy. 
Nature cannot énit the bones while the parts are under a 
difcharge. Wifeman's Surgery. 
3. To contract. 
What are the thoughts that nit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thy eyes fo coldly on thy prince. Addifon’s Cato. 
4. To tie up. 
He faw heaven opened, as it had been a great fhect énit 
at the four corners, and let down to the earth.  ésx. 11. 
To Knir. v.n. 
1. To weave without a loom. 
A young fhepherdefs 4nitting and finging: her voice com- 
forted her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her 


voice’s mufick. Sidney. 
Make the world diftinguith Julia’s fon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that fits 
By the town-wall, and for her living $nits. Dryden. 


2. To join; to clofe; to unite. 
Our fever’d navy too 
Have énit again, and float, threat’ning moft fea-like. Shak. 
Knit. n. f [from the verb.] Texture. 
Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blue coats brufh’d, 
and their garters of an indifferent d7it. Shake/peare. 
KNITTER. n. f. [from &nit.] One who weaves or knits. 
The {pinfters and the Anitters in the fun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do ufe to chant it. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Kwi’TTiNGNEEDLE. 7. f. [knit and needle.] A wire which wo- 
men uie in knitting. 

He gave her a cuff on the ear, fhe would ‘prick him with 
her kuittingneedle. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of John Bull. 

KNIYTTLE. 2./ [from énit.] A ftring that gathers a purfe 
round. Ain/worth. 

KNOB. n.f. [cnæp, Saxon; énoop, Dutch. ] A protube- 
rance , any part bluntly rifing above the reft. 

Juft before the entrance of the right auricle of the heart 
is a remarkable nob or bunch, raifed up from the fubjacent 
fat; by the interpofition whereof the blood falling down by 
the defcending vein is diverted into the auricle. Ray. 

Kno'psep. adj. [from énob.] Set with knobs; having protu- 
berances. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed at the 
top, and £nobbed or tuberous at the bottom. Grew. 

Kno'ssiness. n.f. [from nobby.] The quality of having knobs. 
Kno’ssy. adj. [from ġnob.] 

1. Full of knobs. 

2. Hard; ftubborn. belt 

The informers continued in a 4nobby kind of obftinacy, re- 
folving ftill to conceal the names of the authors. Howel, 

To Knock. w. n. [cnucian, Saxon; cnoce, a blow, Welih.] 
1. To clafh; to be driven fuddenly together. 

Any hard body thruft forwards by another body contiguous, 
without énocking, giveth no noiie, Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

They may fay, the atoms of the chaos being varioully 
moved according to this catholick law, muft needs $nock 
and interfere. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. To beat, as at a door for admittance. 
Villain, I fay knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well ; or I]! knock your knave’s pate. Shak. 
Whether to énock againft the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely vifit them in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere deftroy. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
I bid the rafcal nock upon your gate, 


And could not get get him for my heart to do it. Shake/p. 
For harbour at a thoufand doors they énock’d, 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryden. 
Knock at your own breaft, and afk your foul, 

If thofe fair fatal eyes edg’d not your {word. Dryden, 


3- To Knock under. A common expreffion, that denotes when 
a man yiclds or fubmits. 
To Knock. v.a. 
1. To affect or change in any refpect by blows. 
How do you mean removing him? 
—Why, by making him incapable of Othello’s place ; 
knocking out his brains. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
He that has his chains Anocked off, and the prifon doors 


fet open to him, is perfectly at liberty. Locke. 
Time was, a fober Englifhman would knock 
His fervants up, and rile by five o’clock ; 
Inftruct his family in ev’ry rule 
And fend his wife to church, his fon to {chool. Dryden. 
2. To dafh together ; to ftrike; to collide with a fharp noile. 


So when the cook faw my jaws thus énocé It, 
She would have made a pancake of my pocket. Cleaveland. 
At him he lanch’d his fpear, and piere’d his breatt ; 
On the hard earth the Lycian énock’d his head, 
And lay fupine; and forth the fpirit fled. Dryden. 
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Tis the fport of flatefmen, 
When heroes dvock thcir knotty heads together, 


tangled. 
He found that reafon’s felf ‘now reafons found 
To faften &nots, which fancy firft had bound. Sidney. 
As the fair veftal to the fountain came, 

Let none be itartled at a veftal’s name, 

Tir’d with the walk, fhe laid her down to reft; 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft, 

‘To take the frefhnefs of the morning air, 

And gather’d in a nct her flowing hair. Addifon. 
2. Any figure of which the lines frequently interfect each other. 

Garden nots, the frets of houfes, and all equal figures, 
pleafe ; whereas unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon. 

Our fea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her faireft flowers choked up, 

Her knots diforder’d. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
It fed fow’rs worthy of paradife, which not nice art 

In beds and curious nots, but nature boon, 

Pour’d forth profufe on hill and dale, and plain. Milton. 

Their quarters are contrived into elegant nots, adorned 
with the moft beautiful flowers. More. 

Henry in énots involving Emma’s name, 

Had half-exprefs’d, and half-conceal’d his flame’ 

Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

That, as the wound, the paffion might increafe. Prior. 
3. Any bond of affociation or union. 

Confirm that amity 
With nuptial ézot, if thou vouchfafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. Shake[p. Henry V1. 
Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter, 
And by that knot looks proudly on the crown. Shake/p. 

I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit him({elf 
The noble {not he made. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Why left you wife and children, 
Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of love. Shak. 

Not all that Saul could threaten or perfuade, 

In this clofe xot, the fmalleft loofencfs made. Coivley, 
4. A hard part in a piece of wood caufed by the protuberance 
of a bough, and confequently by a tranfverfe direction of 
the fibres. A joint in an herb. 

Taking the very refufe among thofe which ferved to no ule, 
being a crooked piece of wood, and full of knots, he hath 
carved it diligently, when hc had nothing elfe todo. Wijd. 

Such Anots and croflnefs of grain is objeéted here, as will 
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hardly fuffer that form, which they cry up here as the only juft 
reformation, to go on fo fmoothly here as it might do in 


And fall by one-another. Rowe. Scotland. King Charles. 
3. To Kwock down. To fell by a blow. 5. A confederacy ; an affociation ; a {mall band. 

He began to Anock down his fellow citizens with a great Oh you panderly rafcals! there’s a not, a gang, a confpi- 
‘dezl of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with an unnatural medley racy againft me. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
of religion and bloodfhed. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 50. What is there here in Rome that can delight thee? 

A man who is grofs in a woman’s company, ought to be Where not a foul, without thine own foul knot, 
knocked down with a club. Clariffa. But fears and hates thee. Ben. ‘Fohnfon's Catiline. 

4. To Knock on the head. To kill by a blow; to defroy. A knot of good fellows borrowed a fum of money of a 

He bctook himfelf to his orchard, and walking there was gentleman upon the king’s highway. L’Eftrange. 
knocked on the head by a tree. Soth A Seron I am now with a not of his admirers, who make requeft 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, énocks a man on the head; that you would give notice of the window where the knight 
or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-fhop, burns him intends to appear. Addifon’s Speétator. 
down to the ground. Grew’s Cofmol. 6. Difficulty ; intricacy. 

Knock. n. f. [from the verb.] A man fhall be perplexed with nots and problems of bufi- 
x. A fudden ftroke; a blow. nefs, and contrary affairs, where the determination is dubious, 

Some men never conceive how the motion of tle earth and both parts of the contrariety feem equally weighty ; fo 
fhould wave him from a nock perpendicularly directed from that, which way foever the choice determines, a man is fure 
a body in the air above. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b. vii to venture a great concern. South’ s Sermons. 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox, 7. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of affairs. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryden. When the difcovery was made that the king was living, 

2. A loud ftroke at a door for admiffion. which was the Act of the play untied, the ee it fhut up a 
Guifcard, in his leathern frock, the compafs of fome few lines, becaufe nothing then hindered 

Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated Anock : the happinefs of Torifmond and Leonora. Dryden’s Dufre/n. 

Thrice with a doleful found the jarring grate 8. A clufter; a collection. 

Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden’s Bozcace. ‘The way of fortune is like the milky way in the fky, 
Kwo/cker. n. f. [from dnock.] ; which is a meeting or zot of a number of {mall ftars, not 
1. He that knocks. feen afunder, but giving light together. Bacon’s Effays. 
2. The hammer which hangs at the door for ftrangers to ftrike. In a*picture, befides the principal figures which compofe it, 

Shut, fhut the door, good John! fatigu’d, I faid, and aie placed in the midft of it, there are lefs groups or 
Tie’up the żnocker, fay I'm fick, I’m dead. Pote. knots of figures difpofed at proper diftances, which are parts 
To Knorr. v. a. [from knell.) To ring the bell, generally of the piece, and feem to carry on the fame defign in a more 
for a funeral. inferior manner. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Had I as many fons as I have hairs, To Kwor. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I would not wifh them to a fairer death, 1. To complicate in knots. 
And fo his knell is knold. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. Happy we who from fuch queens are freed, 
To Knorr. v.n. To found as a bell. That were always telling beads : 
If ever you have look’d on better days, But here’s a queen when fhe rides abroad 

If ever been where bells have énoll’dto church. Shake/p. Is always énotting threads. Sidley. 

Knorr. n. f- A little hill. inf. 2. To intangle; to perplex. 

Kwop. n.f- [A corruption of énap.] Any tufty top. Ainf, 3. To unite. 

Knor. n.f. [cnorta, Saxon; knot, German; énutte, Dutch ; The party of the papifts in England are become more 
knotte, Erfe.} knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, and amongft them- 

. A complication of a cord or ftring not eafily to be difen- felves. Bacon's War with Spain. 


To Knot. v. 2. 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vegetation. 
Cut hay when it begins to &not. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2. To knit knots for fringes. 
KNO'TBERRYBUSH. n. f. A plant. inf. 
Kno’rorass. n. f. [knot and grafs.) A plant. 
KNo'TTED. adj. [from $no:.] Full of knots. 
The knotted oaks fhall fhow’rs of honey weep. Dryden. 
Kwo’rtiness. n. f. [from énotty.} Fulnefs of knots; uneven- 
nefs; intricacy; difficulty. 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules naked, with his lion’s 
fkin and knotted club: by his oaken club is fignified reafon 
ruling the appetite; the Anottine/s thereof, the difficulty they 
have that feek after virtue. Peacham on Drawing. 

Kwno’rry. adj. [from énot.] 
1, Full of knots. 
I have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 

Have riv’d the knotty oaks Shake[p. Julius Cafar. 

‘The timber in fome trees more clean, in fome more knotty € 
try it by {peaking at one end, and laying the ear at the other ; 
for if it be Anotty, the voice will not pafs well. Bacon. 

The &notty oaks their lift’ning branches bow. Rofcommon. 
One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 

Arm’d with a notty club another came. Dryden's En. 
Where the vales with violets once were crown’d, 

Now énotty burrs and thorns difgrace the ground: 

Come, fhepherds, come, and {trew with leaves the plain ; 

Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. Dryden. 

2. Hard; rugged. : 
Valiant fools 

Were made by nature for the wife to work with : 

They are their tools; and ’tis the {port of ftatefmen, 

When heroes knock their 4nctty heads together, 

And fall by one another. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother: 

3. Intricate; perplexed; difficult ; embaraffed. 

King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign, when the 
kingdom was caft in his arms, met with a point of great dif- 
ficulty, and knoity to folve, able to trouble and confound the 
wileft kings. Bacon’s Henry VI. 

Princes exercifed {kill in putting intricate queftions; and 
he that was the belt at the untying of notty difficulties, carried 


the prize. L Eftrange. 
Some on the bench the Azotty laws untie. Dryden. 
‘They compliment, they fit, they chat, 
Fight o’er the wars, reform the ftate ; 
A thoufand énotty points they clear, ; 
Lill {upper and my wife appear. tre 
o 
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To KNOW. v.a. preter. ? bnew, J have known. [ cnapan 
Saxon. ] 
1. To perceive with certainty, whether intuitive or difcur- 
five. 
O, that a man might now 
- The end ot this day’s bulinefs cre it come! Shakefpeare. 
f The memorial of virtue is immortal, becaufe it is nown 
oe d 
© with God and with men. Wijd. iv. 1. 
) 
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he gods all things énow. Milton, 
Not from experience, for the world was new, 
He only from thcir caule their natures Anew. Denham. 


We doubt not, neither can we properly tay we think we 
admire and love you above all other men: there is a certainty 
in the propcfition, and we snow it. Dryden. 
= When a man makes ufe of the name of any fimple idea, 
‘ which he perceives is not underitood, or isʻin danger to be 
mi{taken, he is obliged by the 'aws ot ingenuity, and the end 
. of fpcech, to declare his meaning, and make known what idea 

f he makes it ftand for. 
© 2. To be informed of; to be taught. 
i Ye fhall be healed, and it thall be known to you why his 
hand is not removed from you. 1Sa.vi 3. 

Led on with a defire to now 
What nearer might concern him. Milton. 
One would have thought you had ¿nown better things than 
) to expect a kindnefs from acommon enemy, L’E/trange. 
3. lo diftinguith. 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, and giving 
. to the whole a new name, whereby to know it from thofe be- 
j fore and alter, and diftinguifh it from every fmaller or greater 
. 


Locke. 


multitude of units. Locke. 
4. To recognife. 
What a monftrous fellow art thou, thus to rail on me, that 
is neither svown of thee, nor mws thee? Shake/peare. 
They told what things were done in the way, and how he 
i, was known of them in breaking of bread. BRE KXWY R 5 
= At nearer view he thought he knew the dead, 
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> _ And cai]’d the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 
: Tell me how I may énow him. Milton. 
_ 5. Tobe no itranger to. 

What are you? 
É < — ÅA moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows, 


Who, by the art of énown and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shak. King Lear. 
6. TYoconverfe with another fex. 
And Adam évew Eve his wife. 
' 7. To fee with approbation. 
They have reigned, but not by me; they have fet a feig- 
` niory over themfelves, but I knew nothing of it. Hofea. 
To Know. v.n. ; 
1. To have clear and certain perception; not to be doubtful. 
I n w of a furety that the Lord hath fent his angel, and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod. Ais xii. 01. 
2. Mot to be ignorant. 

When they now within themfelves they fpeak of that 
they do not well 47, they would neverthelefs feem to others 
to now of that which they may not well fpeak. 

Bacon's Effays, N°. 27. 
Not to knew of things remote, but knuw 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton. 

In the other world there is no confideration that will fting 
our confciences more cruelly than this, that we did wickedly, 
when we énew to have donc better ; and chofe to make our- 
felves mifcrable, when we under{tood the way to have been 
happy. Tillst{on’s Sermons, 

They might underftand thofe excellencies which they 
blindly valued, fo as not to be farther impofed upon by bad 
pieces, and to xow when nature was well imitated by the 
= moft able matters. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
. To be informed. 

The prince and Mr. Poins will put on two of our jerkins 
and aprons, and fir John muft not snow of it. 

Shakelpeare’s Henry IV. 

There is but one mineral body, that we now of, heavier 

than common quicklilver. Boyle. 
1. To Know for. To have knowledge of. A colloquial ex- 
preflion. 

He faid the water itfelf was a good healthy water; but for 
the party that own’d it, he might have more difeafes than he 
knew for. Shukefp. Henry TV 
5. To Know of In Shuke/peare, is to take cugnifance of; to 
examine. 


Psd) 


Gen. iv. 4. 
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Fair Wermia, quettion your defires ; 
” Kusw of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yicld not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 
For ay to be in fhady cloifter mew'd. Shuke/peare. 
Kno wanur. alj. [trom sn w.}] Cognofcible ; potible to be 
difcovered or underitood. 
Vhefe are refolved into a confefled ignor: nce, and I fhall 
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not purfue them to their old afylum ; and yet it may be, there 
is more snowable in thefe than in Icfs acknowledged iny- 
{teries. Glanv. Seer. 
Tis plain, that under the law of works is comprehended 
alfo the law of nature, énowable by reafon, as well as the 
law given by Mofes. Locke. 
‘Thefe two arguments are the voices of nature, the unani- 
mous fuffrages of all real beings and fubttances created, that 
are naturally Anowab/e without revelation. f Bentley. 
Kno’'wer. n.f. [from know ] One who has fkill or know- 
ledge. 
if we look on a vegetable as made’ of earth, we muft 
have the true theory of the nature of that clement, or we 
miferably fail of our {cientifical afpirings; and while we can 
only fay ’tis cold and dry, we are pitiful knowers. Glanv. 
I know the refpect and reverence which in this addrefs I 
ought to appear in before you, who are a general knower of 
mankind and poetry. Southern, 
Kno’winG. aaj. [from know. ] 
t. Skilful, well inftruéted ; remote from ignorance. 
You have heard, and with a énowing ear, 
That he, which hath our noble father flain, 
Purfu’d my life. Shak. Hamiet. 
The knowinge/? of thefe have of late reformed their hy- 
pothefis. Boyle. 
What makes the clergy glorious is to be énowing in their 
profeffion, unfpotted in their lives, active and laborious in 
their charges. South. 
The neceffity of preparing for the offices of religion was a 
leon which the mere light and dictates of common reafon, 
without the help of revelation, taught all the £zcwing and in- 
telligent part of the world. South's Sermons. 
Gio Bellino, one of the firft who was of any confideration 
at Venice, painted very diily, according to the manner of his 
time: he was very énowing both in architecture and per- 
fpective. Drydens Dufre{noy. 
All animals of the fame kind, which form a fociety, arc 
more snowing than others. Addijon’s Guardian 
2. Confcious ; intelligent. 
Could any but a énowing prudent Caufe 
Begin fuch motions and affign fuch laws ? 
If the Great Mind had form’d a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame? Blackmore. ` 
Kwno’wine. n. f. [from éncw.J Knowledge. 
Let him be fo entertain’d as fuits gentlemen of your knowing 
to a ftranger of his quality. Shakefpeare. 
KNo’wiIncLy. adv. {from knowing.) With fkill ; with know- 
ledge. 
He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world. 
More's Divine Dialogues. 
They who before were rather fond of it than énowingly ad- 
mired it, might defend their inclination by their reafon. 
Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
To the private duties of the clofet he repaired, as often 
as he entered upon any bufinefs of confequence: 1! fpeak 
knowingly. Atterbury s Sermons. 
KNo'wWLEDGE. 2. f. [from énow.] 
r. Certain perception; indubitable apprehenfion. 
- Knowledge, which is the highett degree of the fpeculative 
faculties, confifts in the perception of the truth of affirmative 


or negative propofitions. Lecke. 
2. Learning; illumination of the mind. 
Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly toheav’n. Shakefp. 


3. Skill in any thing. 
Do but fay to me what I fhould do, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, 

And I am preĝ unto it. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
4. Acquaintance with any faét or perfon. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his mafter for old know 

. ledze. Sidney. 
That is not forgot, 

Which ne’er I did remember ; to my knowledge 

I never in my life did look on him. Shake/p. Rich. IE 
5. Cognifance ; notice. 

Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou fhouldft 

take knowledge of me, feeing { ama ftranger? Ruthii. 10. 
A ftate’s anger fhould not take 
Rnowi/edge cither of fools or women. 

6. Information ; power of knowing. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreatcd her par- 
don, or tnowledye why fhe was cruel. Sidney, 

To Kno’wLepcE. v. a. [not in ufe.}] To acknowledge; to, 
avow. 

The prophet Hofca tells us that God faith of the Jews, 
they have reigned, but not by me; which proveth plainly, 
that there are governments which God doth not avow: for 
though they be ordained by his fecret providence, yct they are 
not énowledged by his revealed will. Bacon’s holy War. 

To Knu’seve. v. a. [knipler, Danith.} To beat. Skinner. 


Ben. Fibnfows Catil. 
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KNUCKLE. n. f. [cnucle, Saxon; knockle, Dutch. J 
“1. The joints of the fingers protuberant when the fingers 
clofe. 
Thus often at the Temple-ftairs we’ve feen 

Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 

Sourly difpute fome quarrel of the flood, 

With knuckles bruis’d, and face befmear'd in blood. Garth, 

2. The knee joint of a calf. ' 

We find alfo that Scotch fkinck, which is a pottage of 
ftrong nourifhment, is made with the knees and finews of 
beef, but long boiled: jelly alfo, which they ufed for a refto- 
rative, is chiefly made of kuuckles of veal. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 

3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 

Divers herbs have joints or énuckles, as it were ftops in 

their germination; as gillyflowers, pinks, fennel, and corn. 
Bacon’s Natural Hi/ftory. 
To Knuckle. v.z. [fromthe noun.] To fubmit: I fuppofe 


from an odd cuftom of ftriking the under fide of the table + 


with the knuckles, in confeffion of an argumental de- 
feat. 


Knu'cKLeD. adj. [from énuckle.] Jointed. 
The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth not but in 
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the water: it hath thefe properties, that it is hollow; and it 18 
Anuckled both ftalk and root; that, being dry, it is more hard 
and fragile than other wood ; that it putteth forth no boughs, 
though many ftalks out of one root. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, 
Knurr. n. f. [perhaps corrupted from knave, or the fame with 
chuff.] A lout. An old word preferved in a rhyme of pre- 
diction. 
The country énuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubs and clouted fhoon, 
Shall fill up Duffendale 
‘With flaughtered bodies foon. 
Knur. n. f. [knor, German. ] 
Knurte. ' ftance. 
The ftony nodules found lodged in the ftrata, are called by 
the workmen ¿nurs and knots, Wosdward’s Met. Foff. 
Konen for knew. Spenfer. 
To Kyp. v.n. [corrupted probably from cu, Saxon.) To 
know. 
But ah, unjuft and worthlefs Colin Clout, 
That fyd/? the hidden kinds of many a weed ; 
Yet 4yd/? not one to cure thy fore heart root, 
Whofe rankling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. 


Hayward. 
A knot; a hard fub- 


Spenfer. 
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